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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE go th CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1967 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., and was 
called to order by Hon. GALE W. MCGEE, 
a Senator from the State of Wyoming. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, grant us, we beseech 
Thee, the grace of toiling in these fields 
of time in the sense of the eternal. Lead 
us, in the stress and strain of this new 
day, to the sources of strength and vic- 
tory, to the green pastures and still 
waters of Thine enabling grace. 

As Thy servants in this temple of de- 
mocracy, give us courage and strength 
for the vast task of social rebuilding that 
needs to be dared if life for all men is to 
be made full and free. 

In the silence of this still moment be- 
fore the rush of another day, may open 
windows of faith flood our darkness with 
light, that in Thy sunshine’s blaze our 
life may be brighter. Give us inner great- 
ness of spirit and clearness of vision to 
meet and match the large designs of this 
glorious yet demanding day, that we may 
keep step with Thy purpose which is 
marching on. 

Teach us a gentler tone, a sweeter 
charity of words, and a more healing 
touch for all the smart of this wounded 
world. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
U.S, SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., December 5, 1967. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Gate W. MCGEE, a Senator 
from the State of Wyoming, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
Cari HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. McGEE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, December 4, 1967, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
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cated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of James M. 
Nicholson, of Indiana, to be a Federal 
Trade Commissioner, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 


S. 1785. An act to improve certain benefits 
for employees who serve in high-risk sit- 
uations, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2247. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to increase the Federal 
ship mortgage insurance available in the 
case of certain oceangoing tugs and barges. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 470. An act to authorize the Pharr 
Municipal Bridge Corp. to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Rio Grande near Pharr, Tex.; 

H. R. 555. An act to amend sections 312, 
301(b), 320(a), and 821(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act; 

H.R, 6437. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit advance payments to wheat pro- 
ducers; 

H.R. 9833. An act to amend section 1331 
(c) of title 10, United States Code, to au- 
thorize the granting of retired pay to per- 
sons otherwise qualified who were Reserves 
before August 16, 1945, and who served on 
active duty during the so-called Berlin 
crisis; 

H.R. 11542. An act for the relief of Mar- 
shall County, Ind.; 

H.R. 12689. An act to remove certain Um- 
itations on ocean cruises; 

H.R. 12899. An act to amend section 1072 
(2) (F) of title 10, United States Code, to in- 
clude other than natural parents and par- 
ents-in-law within the category of dependent 
eligible for medical care; 

H.R. 13273. An act to amend the Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development Act 
of 1966, as amended, to extend the period of 
time within which the Commission on Ma- 
rine Science, Engineering, and Resources is to 
submit its final report and to provide for a 
fixed expiration date for the National Coun- 
cil on Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development; and 

H.R. 13833. An act to provide that the post 


office and Federal office building to be con- 
structed in Bronx, N. V., shall be named the 
“Charles A. Buckley Post Office and Federal 
Office Building” in memory of the late 
Charles A. Buckley, a Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives from the State of 
New York from 1935 through 1964. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 470. An act to authorize the Pharr 
Municipal Bridge Corp., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across the Rio 
Grande near Pharr, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

H.R. 555. An act to amend sections 312, 
301 (b), 320(a), and 321(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; and 

H.R. 11542. An act for the relief of Marshall 
County, Ind.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 6437. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit advance payments to wheat pro- 
ducers; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

H.R. 9833. An act to amend section 1331(c) 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the granting of retired pay to persons other- 
wise qualified who were Reserves be- 
fore August 16, 1945, and who served on ac- 
tive duty during the so-called Berlin crisis; 
and 

H.R. 12899. An act to amend section 1072 
(2) (F) of title 10, United States Code, to in- 
clude other than natural parents and par- 
ents-in-law within the category of depend- 
ent eligible for medical care; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 12639. An act to remove certain limi- 
tations on ocean cruises; and 

H.R. 13273. An act to amend the Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development Act 
of 1966, as amended, to extend the period of 
time within which the Commission on Ma- 
rine Science, Engineering, and Resources is 
to submit its final report and to provide for 
a fixed expiration date for the National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 13833. An act to provide that the post 
office and Federal office building to be con- 
structed in Bronx, N.Y., shall be named the 
“Charles A. Buckley Post Office and Federal 
Office Building” in memory of the late 
Charles A. Buckley, a Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives from the State of 
New York from 1935 through 1964; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS 
DURING TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Government 
Operations, and the Subcommittee on 
Business and Commerce of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—I do not know 
whether I will object—that is a long list 
of committees. How can we have con- 
sideration on the floor of the Senate on 
amendments to the pending bill on their 
merits if all these committees are meet- 
ing? I stated yesterday that one of my 
problems is getting an amendment un- 
derstood. I just do not know how it will 
work out. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to the 
distinguished Senator that the McClel- 
lan Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions is the only one of the three which 
will meet this afternoon. 

Mr. STENNIS. That will help the situ- 
ation a great deal. Is the Senator’s re- 
quest only for morning meetings for all 
except the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All of them to meet 
this morning, except the Investigating 
Committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have no objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN IN- 
STRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the president, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, held at West 
Hartford, Conn., June 25-30, 1967, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2402. A bill to provide for credit to the 
Kings River Water Association and others 
from excess payments for the years 1954 and 
1955 (Rept. No. 837). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

H.R. 10964. An act to enable the District of 
Columbia to receive Federal financial assist- 
ance under title XIX of the Social Security 
Act for a medical assistance program, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 839). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

H.R. 11638. An act to amend title II of the 
act of September 19, 1918, relating to indus- 
trial safety in the District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 838). 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2718. A bill for the relief of Bronislaw 
Giro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. 2719. A bill to permit a State or political 
subdivision thereof to mail automobile regis- 
tration certificates as enclosures in third- 
or fourth-class mail; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2720. A bill for the relief of Heng Liong 
Thung and Yvonne Maria Thung; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOMINICK (for himself, Mr. 
ALLoTT, Mr. Baker, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CasE, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. COTTON, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Dopp, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. 
HANSEN, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York, Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. McGer, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. Proury, Mr. Rrstcorr, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Tower, and Mr. THUR- 
MOND): 

8.J. Res. 127. Joint resolution to proclaim 
National Jewish Hospital Save Your Breath 
Month; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he intorduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


PERMISSION FOR CERTAIN EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE SENATE TO 
TESTIFY 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 192) permit- 
ting certain employees of the Senate to 
testify in civil action No. 1146, pending 
in the U.S. District Court for the East- 
ern District of Kentucky, and for other 
purposes, which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL SAVE 
YOUR BREATH MONTH 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution which would authorize and re- 
quest the President to issue a proclama- 
tion designating March 1968 as National 
Jewish Hospital Save Your Breath 
Month. The President is further re- 
quested to emphasize in his proclamation 
the major public health problem pre- 
sented by chronic respiratory disease, 
and to call upon all people of the United 
States to observe appropriate medical 
safeguards for their own respiratory 
health and that of their families. 

Mr. President, National Jewish Hospi- 
tal is well known to the Members of this 
body. At least 41 present Members of the 
Senate as well as President Johnson, 
Vice President HUMPHREY, and former 
Presidents Truman and Eisenhower have 
been sponsors of the hospital. 

I have had for many years some per- 
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sonal familiarity with the hospital and 
with those responsible for its operation. 

Located in Denver, National Jewish 
Hospital’s services have been widely uti- 
lized nationally, even internationally. Its 
officers reside in nine States and the 
District of Columbia—its board of trust- 
ees in 33 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Indeed, it operates as an exten- 
sion and an addition to the medical and 
research facilities of every community 
in the land. The hospital has given more 
than 5 million days of free treatment to 
patients from some 6,000 communities 
throughout the Nation. The cost of care 
available at National Jewish Hospital— 
a cost which would otherwise be borne by 
the communities from which patients 
come—neared $5 million for fiscal 1965 
66. 

Although the name might indicate 
otherwise, the National Jewish Hospital 
does not serve only the Jewish popula- 
tion. In fact the first person admitted 
was a Catholic. Since its inception, it 
has been completely nonsectarian in its 
policies. Men, women, and children are 
admitted regardless of age, race, creed, 
or geographic origin. 

I believe this joint resolution to be 
timely and important. Hopefully it will 
focus national attention on the alarm- 
ing rapid and continuing rise of chronic 
respiratory disease in the United States. 
Such diseases now constitute the major 
single cause of time lost from work or 
school and rank fourth in the cause of 
death. Tuberculosis, asthma, emphy- 
sema, and other pulmonary cripplers 
now afflict more than 10 million Amer- 
icans, killing an estimated 160,000 a 
year. 

Tuberculosis, still the world’s No. 1 
infectious disease problem, continues in 
this country and abroad despite efforts 
to eradicate it. An estimated 1.5 billion 
persons—half the world population— 
are believed to be infected with the germ 
of tuberculosis. Some estimates are that 
30 million Americans now carry the in- 
active germ. New, active cases are re- 
ported at the rate of 50,000 a year. 
Americans still die of tuberculosis— 
about 8,000 annually. 

More than 4 million suffer from 
asthma in the Nation. Asthma kills 4,000 
people a year. 

Approximately 3,000,000 people are 
suffering from emphysema, a disease of 
irreparable lung destruction. The Social 
Security Administration reports the dis- 
ease disables more than 15,000 workers 
every year. 

Emphysema and chronic bronchitis 
have sprung from relative obscurity 
into grim prominence as killer diseases, 
taking a total of 20,000 lives a year in the 
United States. 

These figures, I suspect, jolt the con- 
science of many. At National Jewish Hos- 
pital the challenge is being met head on, 

The hospital was founded in 1890 as 
the Jewish Hospital Association of Colo- 
rado by a small band of Jewish pio- 
neers. They shared a dream of a haven 
for the destitute victims of tuberculosis. 
The fame of Colorado’s climate had 
spread far and wide. The only prescrip- 
tion for tuberculosis in those days was 
fresh, dry air, sunshine and rest. Denver 
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could supply the first two requirements 
in abundance. Eleven lots were pur- 
chased, in what was then Arapahoe coun- 
try, and a three-story building was 
erected. From a 60-bed tuberculosis san- 
atorium, National Jewish Hospital has 
grown to an institution of 18 buildings, 
with 280 beds, including a Children’s 
Treatment Center, the Neustadt and 
Hearst Laboratories and the National 
Rehabilitation Center. The spacious, 
campuslike setting covers an area of 16.5 
acres in a residential section of Denver. 

National. Jewish Hospital has been 
modified through the years to meet the 
changing requirements of a modern chest 
disease center. In addition to treatment 
for a host of chest ailments that endanger 
man’s ability to breathe, it has a full sur- 
gical service for both cardiovascular and 
pulmonary procedures. I understand it 
was the first institution in the world to 
establish a separate adult inpatient serv- 
ice for the treatment of chronic asthma. 
But looking beyond treatment, the hos- 
pital is also engaged in research, edu- 
cation, and rehabilitation. 

The hospital has been guided by the 
thought that it has a duty not only to 
apply the findings made by the re- 
searchers all over the world to the care 
of patients, but also to contribute to 
the funds of knowledge. Thus, research 
is carried out by physicians directly con- 
cerned with the care of patients as well 
as by workers in the division of research, 
remote from contact with the patient. 

Physicians, research scientists, nurses, 
medical technicians, and undergraduate 
students come to the hospital from many 
parts of the world, seeking training in 
chest medicine and surgery, laboratory 
techniques, tuberculosis nursing, social 
service, occupational therapy, psychol- 
ogy and other paramedical disciplines. 
In addition to the regular training pro- 
gram, the National Jewish Hospital 
shares leadership in one of the country’s 
largest and first cooperative programs of 
tuberculosis training under the auspices 
of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

The hospital also has a comprehensive 
medical-rehabilitation program based on 
the concept that every facet of the pa- 
tient’s life should be considered in de- 
termining appropriate treatment. Except 
for periods of acute illness, patients are 
up and around during their hospitali- 
zation and share in planned activity pro- 
grams in the hospital and in the com- 
munity. The aim is to return the patient 
to family and community as prepared as 
possible to live a normal life. To increase 
the prospects of the patient’s return to 
a normal life, a number of courses in job 
training are conducted at the hospital. 
All children of school age are enrolled 
in classes conducted in classrooms at the 
hospital. Both high school age patients 
and those interested in higher education 
may enroll in schools outside the hospital. 
Recreational programs, organized by the 
patients through councils and under the 
supervision of a trained worker, are 
available. Significant of the progressive 
thinking of the hospital is the industrial 
therapy program under which the hos- 
pital obtains contracts from local indus- 
tries for light, skilled, and semiskilled 
jobs which can be performed by the pa- 
tient. Wages are commensurate with the 
individual’s work capacity, and the pa- 
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tient receives valuable experience which 
may increase his employability on 
discharge. 

Mr. President, this pioneer medical and 
research center is one of the few insti- 
tutions in the world concentrating its 
total effort on chronic respiratory dis- 
eases. It is, I believe, unique in its ex- 
perience and facilities, and remarkably 
fitted for its role of leadership in the 
attack on diseases which rob us of our 
ability to breathe. 

Its admission requirement None may 
enter who can pay—none can pay who 
enter” is known around the world. 

National Jewish Hospital Save Your 
Breath Month can be the focal point of 
an intensive national educational cam- 
paign to alert all people to the increase 
of chronic respiratory diseases, to em- 
phasize the importance of early detection 
through regular medical checkups, and 
to inform the public of the status of 
medical knowledge and current research 
in respiratory diseases. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 127) 
to proclaim National Jewish Hospital 
Save Your Breath Month, introduced by 
Mr. Dominick (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 127 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in response to 
the growing national concern occasioned by 
the increase of chronic respiratory disease 
and in recognition of the accomplishments 
of medical science in the detection and con- 
trol of such disease, the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation (1) desig- 
nating March 1968 as National Jewish Hos- 
pital Save Your Breath Month, and (2) em- 
phasizing the major public health problem 
presented by chronic respiratory disease, and 
calling upon the people of the United States 
to observe appropriate medical safeguards 
for their own respiratory health and that of 
their families. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1967—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 488 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen 
and improve programs of assistance for 
elementary and secondary education by 
extending authority for allocation of 
funds to be used for education of Indian 
children and children in overseas de- 
pendents schools of the Department of 
Defense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by 
providing assistance for comprehensive 
educational planning, and by improving 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance to schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major dis- 
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aster; and for other purposes which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 489 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by me, to House bill 7819, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 55, beginning with line 16, strike 
out all through the period in line 19 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “and 
$500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for each of the three succeed- 
ing fiscal years.“. 

On page 84, line 3, beginning after the colon 
strike out all through line 7 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “ ‘and $65,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
each of the three succeeding fiscal years,.“ 

On page 88, line 16, beginning with “$20,- 
000,000” strike out all through line 18 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and for 
each of the three succeeding fiscal years.”. 

On page 98, line 13, beginning with 
“$8,000,000” strike out all through line 16 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: and 
for each of the three succeeding fiscal 
years.“. 

On page 104, line 1, beginning with 
“$3,000,000” strike out all through line 4 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and for 
each of the three succeeding fiscal years.“. 

On page 109, beginning with line 14, strike 
out all through line 17 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(e) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$5,000,000” and all through the 
remainder of such section and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “and $8,000,000 an- 
nually for each succeeding fiscal year there- 
alter.“ 

On page 111, line 9, beginning with 83, 
500,000” strike out all through line 13 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and not 
to exceed $3,500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968 and each of the three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years’.”. 

On page 131, line 8, beginning with 8150. 
000,000“ strike out all through line 12 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and 
$150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968 and for each of the three succeeding 
fiscal years’.”. 

On page 131, line 20, beginning with “$150,- 
000,000” strike out all through line 24 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and 
$150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968 and for each of the three succeeding 
fiscal years’.”’. 

On page 137, line 7, beginning with the 
quotation marks strike out all through line 
11 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“all after ‘June 30, 1968,’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘and for each of 
the three succeeding fiscal years, for the pur- 
poses of this title.“ 

On page 140, beginning with line 7, strike 
out all through line 9 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “and for each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years.“. 

On page 150, line 1, beginning with the 
semicolon strike out all to but not including 
the period in line 4. 


PROVISION OF HOUSING FOR LOW 
AND MODERATE INCOME FAM- 
ILIES—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 490 
Mr. BENNETT submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
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to the bill (S. 2700) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low and moderate 
income families, and to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing and 
urban development, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
names of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS! be added as co- 
sponsors of the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 52) to initiate action to 
establish an International Education 
Year. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, December 
5, 1967, the Vice President signed the 
following enrolled bills, which had pre- 
viously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 

S. 814. An act to establish the National 
Park Foundation; 

S. 1003. An act to amend the Flammable 
Fabrics Act to increase the protection afford- 
ed consumers against injurious flammable 
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and the Euraton Cooperation Act of 1958, 
as amended; 

HR. 2154. An act to provide long-term 
leasing for the Gila River Indian Reserva- 


H.R. 2275. An act for the relief of Dr. Ric- 
ardo Vallejo Samala and to provide for con- 
gressional redistricting; 

H.R, 2730. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
=. to Temple Junior College, Temple, 


art 2828. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Iowa Tribes of 
Kansas and Nebraska and of Oklahoma in 
Indian Claims Commission dockets Nos. 138 
and 79, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4920. An act to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the San Carlos 
Apache Reservation in Arizona; and 

H. R. 4983. An act to disclaim any right, 
title, or interest by the United States in cer- 
tain lands in the State of Arizona. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY, 1968 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Con- 
gressional Directory for 1968 is scheduled 
to go to press about mid-December. In 
order that House and Senate Members 
may acquire additional copies above their 
regular allotments, arrangements have 
been made to order extra copies at a 
reduced rate of $2.05 for the thumb in- 
dexed and $1.45 for the nonindexed. 

Orders are to be placed with the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD clerk, room H-112, 
Capitol, extension 2100. All orders must 
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be received on or before December 8. An 
order form for this purpose has been sent 
to each office, as a part of each Senator’s 
personal office announcement. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, I wish to announce that a 
hearing will be held on the nomination of 
Stephen J. Pollak, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Civil Rights Division, Department of 
Justice. 

The hearing will begin on Tuesday, De- 
cember 12, 1967, at 10:30 a.m. in room 
2228 of the New Senate Office Building. 
Any person who wishes to appear and 
testify or submit a statement pertaining 
to this nomination should send the re- 
quest or prepared statement to the sub- 
committee. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], I desire 
to announce that today the Senate re- 
ceived the following nomination: 

Charles E. Bohlen, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career ambassador, to be a Deputy 
Under Secretary of State. 


In accordance with the committee 
rule, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCED RESIGNATION OF DE- 
FENSE SECRETARY ROBERT S. 
McNAMARA 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 

announcement that Robert S. McNa- 

mara will be leaving the Defense Depart- 
ment has stirred wide public interest. His 
is not a routine departure. Rather, it re- 
moves from the leadership of the Nation 
an exceptional adviser to two Presidents 
and an active administrator of by far 
the largest Department of the Govern- 
ment. The Department of Defense spends 
well over half of all the money spent by 
the Federal Government and employs 
over 75 percent of all Federal personnel— 
and civilian. 

For 7 years, Mr. McNamara rode herd 
on this enormous undertaking. More- 
over, as Secretary, his decisions have 
had enormous impact not only on this 
Nation but on the world as well. The 
absence of his counsel will be felt for a 
long time to come. His resignation will 
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leave a vacuum of incalculable propor- 
tions. 

It is my understanding that Mr. McNa- 
mara has been asked to continue indefi- 
nitely as Secretary of Defense. Whether 
that means he will remain to direct the 
Defense Department for weeks or for 
months is not clear. In any event, it is 
to be hoped that he will be in the Penta- 
gon at least long enough to curb the 
pressures which appear again to be ris- 
ing for an oozing of the war in South 
Vietnam further afield, into North Viet- 
nam, into Cambodia and elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia, and for adding another 
hundred thousand Americans to the half 
million who are already there. 

These pressures at this time seem to 
me to make the resignation of Secretary 
McNamara all the more regrettable. His 
resignation leaves a disturbing uncer- 
tainty about the war and its future 
course. 

The uncertainty, however, should not 
keep us from recognizing at this time the 
constructive service which Mr. Mc- 
Namara has rendered to the Nation dur- 
ing the past 7 years. Although the ver- 
dict is not in on all of his major decisions, 
his place in the Nation’s history is secure. 
His most fundamental contribution, in 
my judgment, is to be found in the re- 
organization which he has induced in the 
Department of Defense. That achieve- 
ment involves not only the saving of un- 
told billions of dollars—past, present, and 
future—but it may also help to check the 
erosion of civilian control, which is as 
essential to the effective usage of mili- 
tary personnel by a free nation as it is to 
the security of the Republic. The magni- 
tude of the task has been almost over- 
whelming. It has kept the Secretary at 
his desk for intolerable hours day after 
day. The Nation owes him an immense 
debt of gratitude for this dedication. 

Secretary McNamara has also been an 
eloquent spokesman for sanity in nuclear 
affairs. One hopes that in the retrospect 
of history, this role may well prove to 
be the most significant. He was a moving 
force behind the negotiation and signing 
of the nuclear test ban treaty. He has 
continued to urge further controls on nu- 
clear weapons. Most important, he has 
alerted the Nation to the reality that 
ever-increasing stockpiles of nuclear de- 
struction here tend to lead to ever-in- 
creasing stockpiles of nuclear destruction 
elsewhere and that the continuance of 
this deadly volley leads not to national 
security for any nation but to interna- 
tional insecurity for all nations. 

Throughout his tenure as Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. McNamara has con- 
ducted himself with integrity and intelli- 
gence and with dignity and courage. I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
express to him the appreciation, which 
I know is widely shared in the Senate, 
for his service to the Nation and my 
personal thanks for his unfailing cour- 
tesy over the years. 

In his relations with the Senate, nota- 
bly in his appearances as a committee 
witness, his erudition and candor have 
been refreshing. The Secretary has been 
most respectful of the Senate’s re- 
sponsibilities in the realm of defense and 
international matters, and he has been 
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more than cooperative in honoring re- 
quests on his time. His public appear- 
ances before the committees have pro- 
vided enlightenment on critical issues, 
for the Senate and the Nation. 

As a case in point, I refer to his testi- 
mony on August 25 last before the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee. 
In a profound presentation, he refuted 
the claims that wider bombing of the 
north would appreciably diminish the 
amount of supplies moving to the south. 
At the same time he answered the con- 
tention that the criterion for bombing 
should be expanded beyond that of in- 
terdiction of supplies to include total 
capitulation of the north, the so-called 
“bomb them into the stone age” ap- 
proach. In this connection, he stated: 

The tragic and long drawn-out character 
of the conflict in the south makes very 
tempting the prospect of replacing it with 
some new kind of air campaign against the 
north, But however tempting, such an alter- 
native seems to me completely illusory. To 
pursue this objective would not only be 
futile but would involve risks to our person- 
nel and to our nation that I am unable to 
recommend. 


I have no doubt that the Secretary 
would stand by the testimony which he 
gave to the subcommittee last August. 
Indeed, events have served to underscore 
the wisdom of his comments. In the in- 
tervening months, notwithstanding his 
views, the restraints have been chipped 
away and the bombing has spread, but 
peace remains as elusive as ever and the 
level of our casualties in the south re- 
mains undiminished. 

It is to be hoped that the Secretary 
will continue to exercise a restraining 
influence in the weeks or months during 
which he remains in office and thereby 
keep open the door to an honorable nego- 
tiated settlement with Hanoi, while at 
the same time avoiding a deeper enmesh- 
ment of American forces in Southeast 
Asia. It is to be hoped, too, that his suc- 
cessor will likewise be a man of prudence, 
possessed of the knowledge and authority 
which will enable him to exercise his pru- 
dence to the same interconnected ends. 

While the loss of Mr. McNamara as 
head of the Defense Department will be 
keenly felt, I am delighted that his tal- 
ents will continue to be employed in a 
public service of great consequence and 
one in which he has long been interested. 
I wish him success and personal satis- 
faction as President of the International 
Bank. 

There is a great need for new initia- 
tives and energy in the approach to the 
problems of economic development. In 
this respect, Mr. McNamara is admirably 
suited by temperament and training to 
supply a significant leadership at the 
Bank. If he brings to his new office—and 
I am sure that he will—anything ap- 
proaching the vitality and dedication 
which has marked his incumbency at the 
Defense Department, the practices of in- 
ternational cooperation for economic de- 
velopment should receive a great impetus. 

Mr. President, I can understand the 
sense of relief that the McNamara family 
must feel to know that the grinding 
workload of 7 years will soon be lifted. 
Mrs. McNamara is one of the unsung 
heroines of this city and these times. 
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We tend sometimes to overlook the fact 
that it is the patience and forbearance 
of wives and families which bear much 
of the cost of the demands we make on 
leading public officials. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the testimony of Secretary 
McNamara before the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee, to which I 
have alluded, be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, and, in addition, that an ar- 
ticle on Mrs. McNamara, which appeared 
in the Washington Post of December 1, 
1967, also be printed. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Secretary McNamara. Mr. Chairman, I wel- 
come this opportunity to discuss with you 
and the members of the committee our 
conduct of the air war in North Vietnam. It 
is a matter of the greatest importance that 
the Congress and the people of the United 
States have a current and accurate picture 
of what the air campaign can and cannot 
accomplish. To address this issue, I should 
like to discuss these topics. 

1. The objectives and achievements of the 
air war: 

2. The target recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in relation to the objec- 
tives, and the extent to which the Chiefs’ 
recommendations are being followed. 

8. The proposals of those who argue that 
the bombing should be expanded, either on 
the theory that bombing can break the will 
of the North Vietnamese, thereby forcing 
them to the conference table, or that bomb- 
ing can prevent the flow of military sup- 
plies into or through North Vietnam, there- 
by destroying its capability for continued 
aggression in the South. 

I. THE OBJECTIVES OF THE AIR CAMPAIGN 

In the light of the many recent public 
statements and speculations about the pur- 
poses and effects of our air attacks, it seems 
appropriate to preface this review with a 
restatement of the objectives that the 
bombing of North Vietnamese targets was 
intended to serve. As I have stated many 
times: 

Our primary objective was to reduce the 
flow and/or to increase the cost of the con- 
tinued infiltration of men and supplies from 
North to South Vietnam. 

It was also anticipated that these air oper- 
ations would raise the morale of the South 
Vietnamese people who, at the time the 
bombing started, were under severe military 
pressure. 

Finally, we hoped to make clear to the 
North Vietnamese leadership that so long 
as they continued their aggression against 
the South they would have to pay a price in 
the North. 

The bombing of North Vietnam has always 
been considered a supplement to and not a 
substitute for an effective counterinsurgency 
land and air campaign in South Vietnam. 

These were our objectives when our bomb- 
ing program was initiated in February of 
1965. They remain our objectives today. They 
were and are entirely consistent with our 
limited purposes in Southeast Asia. We are 
not fighting for territorial conquests or to 
destroy existing governments. We are fight- 
ing there only to assure the people of South 
Vietnam the freedom to choose their own 
political and economic institutions. Our 
bombing campaign has been aimed at se- 
lected targets of military significance, pri- 
marily the routes of infiltration. It has been 
carefully tailored to accomplish its basic 
objectives and thus to achieve the limited 
purposes toward which all our activities in 
Vietnam are directed. 

Weighed against its stated objectives, the 
bombing campaign has been successful. It 
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was initiated at a time when the South Viet- 
namese were in fear of a military defeat. 
There can be no question that the bombing 
raised and sustained the morale of the South 
Vietnamese at that time. It should be equally 
elear to the North Vietnamese that they have 
paid and will continue to pay a high price 
for their continued aggression. We have also 
made the infiltration of men and supplies 
from North Vietnam to South Vietnam in- 
creasingly difficult and costly. 

Complete interdiction of these supplies has 
never been considered possible by our mili- 
tary leaders. I believe that this point has 
been made to you by General Wheeler, Gen- 
eral McConnell, Admiral Sharp, and General 
Momyer. 

Our experience in Korea demonstrated the 
unlikelihood that air strikes or other means 
could choke off the minimum amounts 
needed to support enemy forces. 

* * + 


. * 


The nature of the combat in Vietnam, 
without established battle lines and with 
sporadic and relatively small-scale enemy 
action, lessens the requirement for a steady 
stream of logistical support and reduces the 
volume of logistical support needed. More- 
over, it should be noted that the geography 
of the infiltration routes is less favorable to 
interdiction than was the case in Korea, 
There the entire neck of the peninsula was 
subject to naval bombardment from either 
side and to air strikes across its width. The 
routes into South Vietnam are far more com- 
plex, much more protected and involve the 
use of territories of adjoining countries. 
Under these highly unfavorable circum- 
stances, I think that our military forces have 
done a superb job in making continued in- 
filtration more difficult and expensive. 

Any discussion of the bombing of North 
Vietnam must first address the nature of the 
target. North Vietnam is a land of 18.5 mil- 
lion people. By no standards could it be 
considered an industrialized country. It is 
predominantly agricultural. Prior to initia- 
tion of the bombing, its significant indus- 
trial facilities could be counted on your 
fingers. It had no steelmaking capacity, no 
steelmaking plants, and in 1965 its monthly 
industrial production of pig iron was only 
5,000 metric tons, less than one-twentieth 
of 1 percent of U.S. output. It had no real 
warmaking industrial base and hence none 
which could be destroyed by bombing. 

North Vietnam’s ability to continue its 
aggression against the South thus depends 
upon imports of war-supporting material 
and their transshipment to the South, Un- 
fortunately for the chances of effective inter- 
diction, this simple agricultural economy has 
a highly diversified transportation system 
consisting of rails and roads and waterways. 
The North Vietnamese use barges and sam- 
pans, trucks and foot power, and even bi- 
cycles capable of carrying 500-pound loads 
to move goods over this network, The ca- 
pacity of this system is very large—the vol- 
ume of traffic it is now required to carry, in 
relation to its capacity, is very small. 

Precise figures on the amount of infil- 
trated material required to support the Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese forces in the 
South are not known. However, intelligence 
estimates suggest that the quantity of ex- 
ternally supplied material, other than food, 
required to support the VC/NVA forces in 
South Vietnam at about their current level 
of combat activity is very, very small. The 
reported figure is 15 tons per day, but even 
if the quantity were five times that amount 
it could be transported by only a few trucks. 
This is the small flow of material which we 
are attempting to prevent from entering 
South Vietnam through a pipeline which has 
an outlet capacity of more than 200 tons 
per day. 

Those targets along the lines of communi- 
cation which can be found are attacked. 
From January through July, we averaged 
about [deleted] sorties per month over North 
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Vietnam [deleted]. About 75 percent of these 
sorties were directed against lines of com- 
munication (LOC) and goods moving over 
them. Air strikes are reported to have de- 
stroyed, in total, during the period of the 
air campaign, over 4,100 vehicles, 7,400 water- 
craft and 1,400 pieces of railroad rolling 
stock. In addition, we have struck approxi- 
mately 1,900 fixed targets in North Vietnam, 
including 57 significant bridges, 50 major rail 
yards, troop barracks, POL storage tanks 
and powerplants, 

North Vietnam has been forced to divert 
an estimated 300,000 full-time and at least 
an equal number of part-time workers and 
troops, to the repair, dispersal, and defense 
of the lines of communication and other tar- 
gets which have been damaged. This diver- 
sion of some 600,000 people in a society al- 
ready strained to maintain a marginal sub- 
sistence is a severe penalty. 

There can be no question that the bomb- 
ing campaign has and is hurting North Viet- 
nam's warmaking capability. Accordingly, 
they are using every propaganda means to 
stop the bombing. Although there are some 
signs that war weariness is growing, these 
indications are accompanied by firm expres- 
sions of resolve. There is no basis to believe 
that any bombing campaign, short of one 
which had population as its target, would 
by itself force Ho Chi Minh’s regime into 
submission. 

I want to repeat, however, that from the 
military standpoint, bombing of North Viet- 
mam supports our combat operations in 
South Vietnam. It renders more difficult and 
costly the efforts of the DRV to supply both 
their own and VC forces on the other side 
of the demilitarized zone. As General 
Wheeler has testified, we have under con- 
stant review the advisability of adding new 
military targets in the north and of con- 
ducting restrikes against rail facilities, high- 
ways, bridges, military and other war-sup- 
porting targets that have previously come 
under our air attack. There is continuing 
study of ways in which our air and naval 
bombardment of North Vietnam can be made 
more effective in disrupting and interdict- 
ing North Vietnamese attempts to support 
aggression against their southern neighbors. 

There also is continuing study of the op- 
timum mix of sorties, both geographically 
and in types of targets. Consideration is given 
to every possibiltiy of greater effectiveness 
through shifts in emphasis. These studies 
are designed to maximize the cost that our 
air campaign inflicts on North Vietnam’s in- 
filtration of men and supplies while at the 
same time reducing to the minimum the 
price that we must pay in the lives of Ameri- 
can pilots. 

These efforts to refine and improve our 
application of airpower will, I am confident, 
continue as long as the necessity for bomb- 
ing remains. It must, however, be recog- 
nized that no improvements and refinements 
can be expected to accomplish much more 
than to continue to put a high price tag on 
North Vietnam’s continued aggression. 


It, THE TARGET RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


To illustrate this point, I might note that 
the operating target list, currently used by 
the Joint Chiefs as a basis for the planning 
of attacks on fixed targets, contains a total 
of 427 targets. Of this number, the JCS do 
not now recommend 68 for air attack, Of the 
remaining 359 targets, strikes have been au- 
thorized against 302, 85 percent of the total. 
There are only 57 targets recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff against which strikes 
have not yet been authorized. Whatever the 
merits of striking these 57 targets may be, 
I believe it is clear that strikes against them 
will not materially shorten the war. As a 
matter of fact, seven of the 57 targets are 

by the Chiefs as of little value to 
the North Vietnamese war effort. For exam- 
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ple, one is a tire plant reported to have a 
productive capacity of but 30 tires per day. 
Nine of the 57 targets are petroleum facilities 
which in total equal less than 6 percent of 
North Vietnam’s remaining storage capacity. 
The present importance of such targets as 
these has not been shown to warrant risking 
the loss of American lives. 

Of the remaining 41 targets, 25 classified 
as lesser targets in populated, heavily de- 
fended areas; four as more significant tar- 
gets in such areas; three are ports; four are 
airfields (in total the remaining Mig’s based 
in North Vietnam approximate 20); and five 
are in the Chinese buffer zone. In the case 
of a few of these targets, the risk of direct 
confrontation with the Communist Chinese 
or the Soviet Union has thus far been deemed 
to outweigh the military desirability of air 
strikes. Others will be considered for “author- 
ization” at a later date. 

The conclusive answer to any charge that 
we are inhibiting the use of our airpower 
against targets of military significance lies in 
the facts. As I have noted, strikes have been 
authorized against 85 percent (302 of 359) 
of the targets recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs. And the total number of fixed targets 
struck in North Vietnam stands now at about 
1,900. As further targets are authorized and 
additional targets are found to be of mili- 
tary importance, this number will increase. 
But the decisions to authorize new targets 
cannot be expected to gain different objec- 
tives than those toward which our air cam- 
paign has always been directed. 


III. THE PROPOSALS OF THE CRITICS 


Those who criticize our present bombing 
policy do so, in my opinion, because they 
believe that air attack against the North 
can be utilized to achieve quite different ob- 
jectives. These critics appear to argue that 
our airpower can win the war in the South 
either by breaking the will of the North or 
by cutting off the war-supporting supplies 
needed in the South. In essence, this ap- 
proach would seek to use the air attack 
against the North not as a supplement to, 
but as a substitute for the arduous ground 
war that we and our allies are waging in the 
South, 

It would obviously be possible for us to 
change our present selective bombing cam- 
paign. We could abandon the target-by-tar- 
get analysis which balances the military im- 
portance of the target against its probable 
cost in American lives and the risk it presents 
of expanding the conflict to involve new com- 
batants. Instead, our air and naval forces 
might be employed against North Vietnam 
in an all-out effort to break their will and 
thus compel them to cease their support of 
military efforts against the Government of 
South Vietnam. A somewhat less drastic re- 
vision of our air campaign might be under- 
taken in an effort to restrict the import of 
war-suporting materials so substantially as 
to prevent the North Vietnamese leaders 
from supporting their present level of mili- 
tary effort in South Vietnam. Any such ef- 
fort would obviously require action to close 
the three significant North Vietnamese ports 
of Cam Pha, Hon Gai and, most important, 
Haiphong. 

In order to reach a reasonable conclusion 
on the key question of whether to abandon 
our present limited bombing objectives and 
adopt a policy intended to achieve either of 
these new objectives, the chances of success 
must be weighed against the inevitably high- 
er risks such revision would entail. To bring 
this question into perspective for the com- 
mittee, I would like to deal first with the 
likelihood that either of these objectives 
could be realized through a reorientation of 
our air attack against North Vietnam. 


I-A, BREAKING THE WILL OF THE NORTH 


As to breaking their will, I have seen no 
evidence in any of the many intelligence re- 
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ports that would lead me to believe that 
a less selective bombing campaign would 
change the resolve of the North Vietnamese 
leaders or deprive them of the support of the 
North Vietnamese people. As previously 
pointed out, the economy of North Vietnam 
is agrarian and simple. Its people are accus- 
tomed to few of the modern comforts and 
conveniences that most of us in the Western 
World take for granted. They are not depend- 
ent on the continued functioning of great 
cities for their welfare. They can be fed at 
something approaching the standard to which 
they are accustomed without reliance on 
truck or rail transportation or on food proc- 
essing facilities. Our air attack has rendered 
inoperative about 85 percent of the country’s 
central electric generating capacity, but it is 
important to note that the Pepco plant in 
Alexandria, Va., generates five times the 
power produced by all of North Vietnam’s 
powerplants before the bombing. It appears 
that sufficient electricity for war-related ac- 
tivities and for essential services can be pro- 
vided by the some 2,000 diesel-driven generat- 
ing sets which are in operation. 

Perhaps most important of all, the people 
of North Vietmam are accustomed to disci- 
pline and are no strangers to deprivation and 
to death. Available information indicates 
that, despite some war weariness, they remain 
willing to endure hardship and they continue 
to respond to the political direction of the 
Hanoi regime. There is little reason to believe 
that any level of conventional air or naval 
action, short of sustained and systematic 
bombing of the population centers, will de- 
prive the North Vietnamese of their willing- 
ness to continue to support their govern- 
ment’s efforts to upset and take over the 
Government of South Vietnam. [Deleted.] 

There is also nothing in the past reaction 
of the North Vietnamese leaders that would 
provide any confidence that they can be 
bombed to the negotiating table. Their re- 
gard for the comfort and even the lives of the 
people they control does not seem to be suffi- 
ciently high to lead them to for set- 
tlement in order to stop a heightened level 
of attack. 

The course of conflict on the ground in the 
south, rather than the scale of air attack 
in the north appears to be the determining 
factor in North Vietnam's willingness to con- 
tinue. 

Accordingly, as General Wheeler has 
pointed out, the air campaign in the north 
and our military efforts in the south are not 
separate wars and certainly they should not 
be regarded as alternatives. 


II-B. AN EXPANDED CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
SUPPLY ROUTES WITHIN NORTH VIETNAM 


It could be argued that a greatly expanded 
and virtually unrestricted bombing effort 
might substantially reduce the movement of 
forces and supplies through North Vietnam 
into South Vietnam, even though North Viet- 
mam resolve remains unshaken. Recent pris- 
oner interrogations suggest that 10 to 20 
percent of the personnel dispatched to the 
south by the rulers of North Vietnam never 
reach the battle area—about 2 percent are 
casualties caused by air attack. A much 
higher percentage of the supplies sent south 
to support the DRV fighting forces are de- 
stroyed in transit by our armed reconnais- 
sance and heavy bombing attacks. Conceiv- 
ably an all-out air and naval bombardment 
might somewhat further increase the forces 
and supplies destroyed, But the capacity of 
the lines of communication and of the out- 
side sources of supply so far exceeds the 
minimal flow necessary to support the pres- 
ent level of North Vietnamese military effort 
in South Vietnam that the enemy operations 
in the south cannot, on the basis of any re- 
ports I have seen, be stopped by air bom- 
bardment—short, that is, of the virtual an- 
nihilation of North Vietnam and its people. 
As General Wheeler has observed, no one has 
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proposed such indiscriminate bombing of 
populated areas. 
TI-d. THE CLOSING OF SEA AND LAND 
IMPORTATION ROUTES 


This leaves, then, as a possible new ob- 
jective of our air campaign, the closing of 
the sea and land importation routes in an 
attempt to prevent entry into North Viet- 
nam of the supplies needed to support com- 
bat in the south. There can be no question 
that bombing the ports and mining the 
harbors, particularly at Haiphong, would 
interfere seriously with North Vietnam’s im- 
ports of war-supporting materials. But far 
less than the present volume of imports 
would provide the essentials for continued 
North Vietnamese military tions 
against South Vietnam. As I have mentioned, 
estimates of the total tonnage required start 
at 15 tons per day of nonfood supplies. This 
can be quintupled and still be dwarfed by 
North Vietnam’s actual imports of about 
5,800 tons per day. And its import capacity 
is much greater. The ports together with the 
roads and railroads from China have an es- 
timated capacity of about 14,000 tons a day. 

The great bulk of North Vietnamese im- 
ports now enters through Haiphong—per- 
haps as much as 4;700 out of the 5,800 tons 
per day. This includes most of the war-sup- 
porting material, such as trucks, generators, 
and construction equipment but this cate- 
gory of supply represents only a small per- 
centage of total sea imports. And little if 
any of the imported military equipment 
(which is estimated by intelligence sources 
to total 550 tons per day) comes by sea. 
Moreover, this present heavy reliance on 
Haiphong reflects convenience rather than 
necessity. Haiphong represents the easiest 
and cheapest means of import. If it and the 
other ports were to be closed, and on the 
unrealistic assumption that closing the 
ports would eliminate all seaborne imports, 
North Vietnam would still be able to import 
over 8,400 tons a day by rall, road, and water- 
way. And even tf, through air strikes, its 
road, rail, and Red River waterway capacity 
could all be reduced by 50 percent, North 
Vietnam could maintain roughly 70 percent 
of its current imports. Since the daily im- 
portation of military and war-supporting 
material totals far less than this, it seems 
obyious that cutting off seaborne imports 
would not prevent North Vietnam from con- 
tinuing its present level of military opera- 
tions in the south. 

Elimination of Haiphong and the two other 
ports as a source of supply would not, in 
fact, eliminate seaborne imports. Our POL 
experience is Uluminating. Our air strikes 
on petroleum facilities did destroy the in- 
shore POL off-loading facilities in Haiphong. 
However the North Vietnamese have demon- 
strated a capability to adjust their methods, 
and they now off-load POL drums into 
lighters and barges and bring the drums 
ashore at night. There is no evidence of a 
POL shortage and stocks on hand equal an 
estimated 120 days consumption. 

The North Vietnam seacoast runs for 400 
miles. Many locations are suitable for over- 
the-beach operations. The of Hai- 
phong or the total destruction of Haiphong 
port facilities would not prevent offshore 
unloading of foreign shipping. Effective in- 
terdiction of this lighterage, even if the in- 
evitable damage to foreign shipping were to 
be accepted, would only lead to total re- 
Hance on land importation through Com- 
munist China. The common border between 
pa two countries is about 500 air miles 
ong. 

Accordingly, bombing the ports and min- 
ing the harbors would not be an effective 
means of stopping the infiltration of sup- 
plies Into South Vietnam. 


Tealizable goals. This discriminating use of 
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air power can and does render the infiltra- 
tion of men and supplies more difficult and 
more costly. At the same time, it demon- 
strates to both South and North Vietnam 
our resolve to see that aggression does not 


North Vietnamese people or sway the pur- 
pose of their leaders. If it does not lead to 
such a change of mind, bombing the North 


ground operations in the South that Hanoi's 
aggression ‘could not succeed. Nor would a 
decision to close Haiphong, Hon Gai, and 
Cam Pha, by whatever means, prevent the 
movement in and through North Vietnam of 
the essentials to continue their present level 
of military activity in South Vietnam. 

On the other side of the equation, our 
resort to a less selective campaign of air 
attack against the North would involve risks 
which at present I regard as too high to ac- 
cept for this dubious prospect of successful 
results. 

[Deleted.] 

IV. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to restate my 
view that the present objectives of our bomb- 
ing in the north were soundly conceived and 
are being effectively pursued. They are con- 
sistent with our overall purposes in Vietnam 
and with our efforts to confine the conflict. 
We are constantly exploring ways of improv- 
ing our efforts to insulate South Vietnam 
from outside attack and support. Further 
refinements in our air campaign may help. 
I am convinced, however, that the final de- 
cision in this conflict will not come until we 
and our allies prove to North Vietnam she 
cannot win in the south. The tragic and long 
drawnout character of that conflict in the 
south makes very tempting the prospect of 
replacing it with some new kind of air cam- 
paign against the north. But however tempt- 
ing, such an alternative seems to me com- 
pletely illusory. To pursue this objective 
would not only be futile but would involve 
risks to our personnel and to our Nation that 
I am unable to recommend. 


[From the Washington, (D.C.) Post, Dec. 1, 
1967] 


Mrs. McNamara: TIME MAKES THE CHOICE 
(By Meryle Secrest) 

A cigarette box on the round coffee table 
of the McNamara living room will soon have 
a new date inscribed on it. 

The Tiffany vermeil box was given to Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. McNamara by 
his wife and three children. On the outside is 
engraved the of Defense seal, his 
name and the date 1961-. 

Inside is a four-line quotation from one of 
his favorite poets, Robert Frost: 


“Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by 
And that has made all the difference.” 


“I suppose we shall have to engrave a new 
date on it,” said Margaret McNamara with a 
smile that mingled pride with wistful regret. 
Her husband's decision to leave the Cabinet 
and accept the post of President of the World 
Bank was announced yesterday. 

She had just come in from a walk in the 
snow with Mike, their Irish setter. 
Outside it was still snowing and the house 
was still. 

Everything looked in order, from the 
anemones in a glass vase on the piano to the 
bank of books (“A Treasury of Great Poems,” 
“Gaston Diehli—the Moderns” and biogra- 
ee ee beside the unlit 


How do I feel about the past seven years? 
It’s been exciting, thrilling and sad; all the 
emotions you can think of. It’s been a time 
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of great interest and dedication and the feel- 
ing that Bob in some way has contributed 
to a terribly important time in history. But 
it’s not always been happy... . 

“When the news came out a few days ago, 
the question was whether Bob was quitting 
or the President wanted him to go. Neither 
one is correct. . No one chooses his time 
to make decisions. They are thrust upon him 
by circumstances, and timing, and the Presi- 
dent's need for a nomination (for the World 
Bank post) were the deciding factors.” 

[In his statement yesterday, Secretary of 
Defense McNamara said that he and Presi- 
dent Johnson were unanimous about the 
wisdom of his move.] 

But, she insists, she did not have anything 
to do with the decision. 

“I have never played any role in my hus- 
band’s decisions because I have always felt 
that the most important thing is that a man 
be happy, challenged and satisfied in what he 
is doing.” 

Mrs. McNamara has had a slow recovery 
from an ulcer operation this summer and it 
was rumored that her health might be one 
of the reasons influencing Secretary Mc- 
Namara's actions. | 

“I feel fine now. I have to watch what I 
eat, but that’s good on two counts,” she said, 
with a nod towards her slender waistline. 

Mrs. McNamara said that her husband was 
leaving his Cabinet post with considerable re- 
gret. There were many things left undone 
that he would have liked to finish, she said, 
and indicated that a successful conclusion to 
the war in Vietnam was one of them. 

But, she continued, they both expect their 
lives to be more relaxed and less of a strain 
than they have been for seven years. Her hus- 
band’s work schedule is gruelling—he leaves 
the house at seven and gets home for dinner 
at eight, “sometimes”. : 

“This will be a much more livable pace.” 

Now they will be able to do a lot more of 
the gallery-going they both love, including 
their Sunday afternoon strolls down to the 
Phillips Collection. And she hopes they'll be 
able to see a lot more plays. 

Mrs. McNamara doesn’t share the fear of 
some political observers that the Administra- 
tion will take a more hawklike position on 
Vietnam with her husband's departure. 

“These comments preclude the fact that 
the Administration is constantly looking for 
ways to negotiate,” she said carefully. 

As for the criticisms that have bombarded 
her husband since he took office: 

“I think if you accept public office you 
should expect criticism and dissent. Bob al- 
ways takes the attitude that you do the best 
you can with the situation and go on to the 
next problem. You still have to keep a sense 
of humor.” She laughed. “I admit sometimes 
it’s hard to do.” 

Christmas for the McNamaras this year will 
be as it has been in other years. The family 
gathers in Aspen, Colo., where they have been 
going for 12 years. They are Margie, 26, mar- 
ried to Barry Carter and living in New Haven; 
Kathie, 23, and Craig, who is attending St. 
Paul's, Concord, N.H. 

Since the Aspen home is only used once a 
year, Mrs. McNamara expects to go out ahead 
and “put dishes on the shelves.” 

If she anticipates a slower pace for her hus- 
band, she also intends to take one herself. 

“If I become involved in something,” she 
said, referring to the successful Reading is 
FUN-damental program she organized, “I 
give it days and weeks of my time, I think 
you can spread yourself too thin.” 

‘Then one day you realize, she implied, that 
it has been too long since you did any of the 
things you really want to do. A 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with every single word 
of the comments of the Senator from 


Montana [Mr. MansFietp] in regard to 
the McNamara resignation. 
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My record is perfectly clear, and I 
stand on every word I have spoken 
throughout that record in regard to the 
Secretary of Defense. In the beginning of 
the escalation of the war, it was I who 
first named it “McNamara’s war,” day 
after day, for I thought then and I think 
now that the Secretary of Defense ill-ad- 
vised the administration in the course of 
action he recommended in the early days 
of the war. No man did more to raise 
the level of the American involvement 
than did Mr. McNamara. 

As the record also shows, some weeks 
after I had repeated my description of 
the war as “McNamara’s war” the Sec- 
retary of Defense at a press conference 
accepted the description. That did not 
mean that he agreed with the Senator 
from Oregon on the substance, but that 
he was willing to recognize his responsi- 
bility for having made this an American 
war. 

The Senator from Oregon has never 
questioned the sincerity or the dedica- 
tion to his point of view of the Secretary 
of Defense. I certainly cannot speak for 
the Secretary, nor can I do more than 
express one man’s opinion of what I 
think developments have produced in 
regard to the position of the Secretary 
of Defense. Probably he would disasso- 
ciate himself with my interpretation, but 
I am willing that history be that judge, 
too, for I think the Secretary of Defense 
finally came to exercise a very restrain- 
ing influence upon the administration 
and upon the military, and that is the 
important thing. 

The sad thing is that, wars have a way 
of taking on a life of their own, some- 
times dragging men and nations with 
them in places and directions they do not 
choose to go. 

I think we are about to lose his new- 
found restraint, and I think that is bad 
for the Nation. My own personal opinion 
is that not only the testimony of the 
Secretary of Defense that has been 
quoted in the speech by the distinguished 
majority leader this morning produces 
some evidence of that, but also there is a 
great deal of other evidence which shows 
the restraining influence of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

My own interpretation is that Mr. Mc- 
Namara lost control of the war he did so 
much to set in motion. Perhaps he has 
come to recognize that the continuation 
of the upping of this escalation is going 
to produce results that will not be in the 
interests of the security of the Republic. 
Therefore, I am saddened to find this re- 
straining influence leaving the Depart- 
ment of Defense because I have no rea- 
son to believe that a new restraint will 
be substituted for it. My fear is that quite 
the opposite will be the case and we will 
end up with an escalated war which will 
eventually bring us into a massive war in 
Asia and involve us in a war with China. 
From this war we will never emerge as 
the victor except in military engage- 
ments, and we will be the loser when it 
comes to permanent peace, vis-a-vis the 
United States and Asia. 

Mr. President, I regret that the Secre- 
tary of Defense will be accepting the 
presidency of the World Bank, not be- 
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cause he is not highly qualified for the 
position, but because the very nature of 
the position, of course, will close his lips 
as far as being able to exercise the in- 
fluence I think he should keep himself 
in a position to exercise in respect to 
American foreign policy. I think that 
here is a voice and a mind that should 
continue to be brought to bear upon 
American foreign policy. As the president 
of the World Bank, we all know it will 
not be considered appropriate for him 
in that position to involve himself in the 
foreign affairs of this country. I think 
that will be a great loss. I think it will 
be a great loss to the President. 

My own view is that, of course, the 
President is entitled to have in his Cab- 
inet men who share his point of view in 
the respective posts they occupy. We 
know there is a close personal relation- 
ship between the Secretary of Defense 
and the President. You can differ with 
the President and still maintain a close 
personal relationship. I can testify to 
that. 

Mr. President, there is a very close 
personal relationship between the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of Defense. As 
he goes into the position of presidency 
of the World Bank I am saddened when 
I contemplate that he will be removed 
from the American people in a very real 
sense as far as being able to speak out, 
as he should be able to keep himself in a 
position to speak out with respect to 
American foreign policy. 

No one can understand the Senator 
from Oregon in regard to American for- 
eign policy unless one understands this 
great and deep conviction and concern 
of mine that if my country continues to 
rim the world with American military 
might, setting up a massive military line 
around the world for us to use to domi- 
nate the world militarily, the end of the 
next 100 years will find us not a second- 
rate or third-rate power, but a fourth- 
rate or fifth-rate power because we will 
be defeated by the world, for we cannot 
control the world. 

No empire, including the United 
States—and we are setting up a military 
empire—will be allowed by the rest of the 
nations of the world to set itself up uni- 
laterally as the military policeman of the 
world and then try to tell the world what 
its course of action shall be, vis-a-vis 
military posture. That is my great con- 
cern. 

Mr. President, I regret that there is a 
danger that we are losing a powerful 
voice and a great mind that could help 
direct new foreign policy for the United 
States that would replace or change the 
trend of the present foreign policy. The 
trend of the present foreign policy may 
win elections, but, may I say most re- 
spectfully to all in my Government, “You 
had better stop thinking about the next 
election and start thinking about the 
next century.” If we do that, we will keep, 
in a position where he can speak out, a 
man with one of the great minds in this 
country and who has so much to offer in 
helping to mold a new foreign policy for 
the United States, and that is the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


December 5, 1967 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


U.S. DOLLAR DEFICIT AND THE 
GOLD DRAIN 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past two decades, the American 
Government has been spending money— 
both at home and abroad—as though 
money were going out of style. 

And the world’s most important cur- 
rency, the American dollar, may very 
well do just that, if the United States 
persists in spending far beyond its means. 

For 16 of the past 17 years the United 
States has suffered dollar deficits in its 
international payments of approximately 
$2 billion a year on the average, for an 
overall total of $34 billion. 

In domestic spending, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has mounted multibillion-dol- 
lar deficits year after year after year. 
Current estimates are that we will end 
this fiscal year somewhere between $18 
and $30 billion in the red. 

Mr. President, I ask, Is it any wonder, 
then, that confidence in the American 
dollar has reached the lowest ebb in a 
generation? 

Is it any wonder that foreign govern- 
ments are continuing to trade their dol- 
lars for gold at an alarming rate? 

Is it any wonder that we find our- 
selves somewhat vulnerable to De 
Gaulle’s attacks on the dollar and that 
we are stung by his blatant attempts to 
instigate a “gold rush” to weaken the 
American economy even further? 

We have witnessed this situation de- 
veloping for a number of years, and I 
submit that we should not now feign sur- 
prise or wonderment. 

What we see taking place is the nat- 
ural and inevitable result of sending 
more money abroad than we receive in 
return, and of spending more at home 
than we can afford. 

Continuing deficits in our balance of 
payments and Federal budgets have un- 
dermined confidence in the American 
dollar, which in turn has led to a critical 
drain upon U.S. gold reserves. 

This condition has come about because 
for more than two decades, the United 
States has cast itself in the almost soli- 
tary role of financier, welfare agency, 
and defender for most of the world. 

The United States has administered a 
lavish foreign aid program to friend and 
foe alike. Since the conclusion of World 
War II, America has loaned or given 
away—mostly the latter—more than $122 
billion to about 124 countries scattered 
all over the face of the earth. 

The United States has undertaken vir- 
tually singlehandedly the defense of the 
free world. The maintenance of troops in 
Western Europe alone costs more than 
$2 billion a year. 

And, at the present time, the United 
States is supporting a $2 billion a 
month war in Vietnam, without much as- 
sistance and very often hindrance from 
our so-called allies, 
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In short, the United States has pur- 
sued a domestic and foreign spending 
policy almost as if there were no limits 
to our resources. But there are limits, 
even for the richest and most powerful 
nation in the world, and the strain upon 
the American economy increases with 
the passing of each month. 

The strength of the dollar is being 
questioned. 

In just the past 10 years, U.S. gold re- 
serves have shrunk from $22.9 billion to 
less than $13 billion. At the same time, 
the gold hoard of the countries of West- 
ern Europe has climbed from $9.2 bil- 
lion in 1958, to more than $20 billion 


Of the gold held by the United States, 
only about $2.9 billion is so-called free 
gold with which to meet potential for- 
eign claims of some $30 billion. 

This is not a situation calculated to 
assure security for the American econ- 


omy. 

It is a continually worsening situation 
that has been aggravated even more by 
devaluation of the British pound. 

However, the British devaluation has 
focused renewed attention on this prob- 
lem and hopefully, at long last, our Gov- 
ernment will start doing something about 
it. 

Perhaps now there will come an end to 
foreign spending on such a grand scale, 
and that sensible priorities will be estab- 
lished for domestic spending programs. 

It is of more than passing interest to 
me that the principal critic of the dollar 
and the would-be leader of a run upon 
U.S. gold is the Republic of France 
which has benefited the most from Amer- 
ican foreign aid. 

Since 1945, France has been on the re- 
ceiving end of more than $9 billion in 
American economic and military aid. 
This is considerably higher than that re- 
ceived by any other nation benefiting 
from U.S. generosity. 

It should likewise be of more than 
passing interest to our Government that 
De Gaulle’s France still owes the United 
States some $7 billion in World War I 
debts. 

France seems to have forgotten this 
debt, and De Gaulle has demonstrated a 
deplorable lack of gratitude. Considering 
massive American assistance and our 
soldiers who died to help defend France 
in two world wars, and in view of the 
fact that France today would not be en- 
joying an economic boom were it not for 
the U.S. postwar aid, France 
appears to be biting the hand that has 
fed and protected her for so long. 

France has taken the lead in con- 
verting dollars for U.S. gold. She has in- 
creased her reserves from $1.6 billion 
in 1960 to some $5 billion this year, a 
holding second only to that of the United 
States. The amount of dollars France has 
traded so far for American gold could 
have paid off more than 60 percent of 
French indebtedness. 

While other nations, such as Great 
Britain, still owe the United States 
World War I debts, De Gaulle alone 
seems intent on building up France by 
tearing down the United States. 

In view of this hostility and in the in- 
terest of shoring up the American econ- 
omy, our Government should increase ef- 
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forts to require France to settle her 
debts. 


This would be one step in the right 
direction toward alleviating the balance- 
of-payments deficit and gold drain. 

While we are at it, the United States 
needs to serve notice to the rest of the 
world—and especially to Western Eu- 
rope—that America does not intend to 
bear the sole responsibility for the de- 
fense and welfare of the free world. 

We do not mean to continue spending 
ourselves into bankruptcy, while other 
prosperous nations lie in the lap of lux- 
ury at the expense of American tax- 
payers. 


ARRESTS FOR INVESTIGATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in recent 
years, on a number of occasions, the edi- 
tors of the Washington Post have writ- 
ten one great editorial after another in 
support of the fourth amendment to the 
Constitution and the protection of the 
precious constitutional rights of the 
American people which are connected 
with the base of American criminal ju- 
risprudence; namely, the presumption of 
innocence and the requirement of the 
Government to establish guilt. 

This morning, another brilliant edi- 
torial is published in the Washington 
Post under the heading “Arrest for 
Investigation.” 

The editorial states: 

A Senate District subcommittee has ap- 
proved its own version of arrests for investi- 
gation. It would permit police to hold sus- 
pects for up to three hours and, with notice 
of their right to remain silent and to consult 
an attorney, to interrogate them wihout tak- 
ing them before a magistrate or filing a for- 
mal charge against them. Proponents of the 
bill solemnly pretend that this does not 
constitute an arrest and that it therefore 
need not be justified by a showing of probable 
cause as the Fourth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution requires. 


Mr. President, there is no question 
about the constitutional right of every 
person to be brought without delay be- 
fore a committing magistrate following 
an arrest. Of course, an arrest cannot 
be justified as legal unless there is prob- 
able cause, and if there is probable cause, 
there is not the slightest justification for 
not taking the arrested person before a 
committing magistrate. 

I want the record to show that, in my 
opinion, the proposal of the committee 
is clearly and blatantly unconstitutional. 
It is a violation of a precious safeguard 
that every American is entitled under the 
Constitution to have preserved; namely, 
that no police officer can take a person 
without an arrest and confine him and 
subject him to the various kinds of third 
degree which police departments always 
develop if the guarantees under the Con- 
stitution are not protected. 

So the editorial goes on to say: 

Those who support this evasion of a vital 
constitutional safeguard forget the evils 
which the Fourth Amendment and the rule 
of prompt arraignment were designed to 
prevent. Arbitrary arrest and detention by 
the police is the first tool of tyranny. 


May I digress from the editorial to say 
it is the technique of a police state, not 
a democracy. 
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The editorial continues: 

The bitter experience of the American 
colonists with general warrants and with 
quixotic seizures led them, when they estab- 
lished their own government, to insist upon 
the interposition of a judicial officer between 
policemen and citizens. The shocking revela- 
tions in the Wickersham Commission report 
of widespread third-degree practices in police 
stations all over the country during the early 
years of this century led to the adoption in 
every jurisdiction of laws requiring that 
‘arrested persons be taken before a magistrate 
without unnecessary delay. 


Mr. President, memories are short. So 
many in the Congress have forgotten the 
findings of a whole series of crime sur- 
veys in this country not so many years 
ago, of which the Wickersham report 
was the leading report, but it was fol- 
lowed by one survey after another. Long 
before I came to the Senate I partici- 
pated in crime surveys. Long before I 
came to the Senate I was editor in chief 
of five volumes written for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, under the leadership of 
Homer Cummings, dealing with the prob- 
lem of criminal law enforcement in this 
country. 

The editors of the Washington Post 
are so dead right. May I say it is in 
times of crisis, it is in times of great 
social unrest, it is in times such as these, 
when we have crime on the streets, that 
the test as to whether or not a constitu- 
tional system will be preserved is before 
us. It is in time of great trouble that it 
is so important that constitutional rights 
be guaranteed. 

The argument is made, apparently, 
that we cannot have law enforcement 
unless we adopt procedures which can- 
not be reconciled with the Constitution, 
and therefore we should ignore those 
constitutional guarantees. I plead once 
more in the Senate this morning that we 
do not take the course of action the com- 
mittee is about to recommend to us, 
that we should, in effect, tear up the 
fourth amendment, that we seek to give 
to police departments in this country 
unchecked power; because if we do, we 
are going to lose our precious safeguards 
that this juridical system of ours is sup- 
posed to guarantee to everyone, We can- 
not have law enforcement without con- 
stitutionality. We can have law enforce- 
ment without giving to police depart- 
ments unchecked power. This is what the 
editors of the Washington Post are point- 
ing out. 

I am proud to associate myself with 
this editorial policy of the Washington 
Post, as I have in the past, because these 
are times when free men must not only 
speak out in defense of freedom, but free 
men must insist that Congress not pass 
legislation that violates their constitu- 
tional rights; and this proposal will do 
that very thing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARRESTS FOR INVESTIGATION 

A Senate District subcommittee has ap. 
proved its own version of arrests for inves- 
tigation. It would permit police to hold sus- 
pects for up to three hours and, with notice 
of their right to remain silent and to consult 
an attorney, to interrogate them without 
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taking them before a magistrate or filing a 
formal charge against them. Proponents of 
the bill solemnly pretend that this does not 
constitute an arrest and that it therefore 
need not be justified by a showing of prob- 
able cause as the Fourth Amendment to the 
Constitution requires. 

Those who support this evasion of a vital 
constitutional safeguard forget the evils 
which the Fourth Amendment and the rule 
of prompt arraignment were designed to 
prevent. Arbitrary arrest and detention by 
the police is the first tool of tyranny. The 
bitter experience of the American colonists 
with general warrants and with quixotic 
seizures led them, when they established 
their own government, to insist upon the 
interposition of a judicial officer between 
policemen and citizens. The shocking reve- 
lations in the Wickersham Commission re- 
port of widespread third-degree practices in 
police stations all over the country during 
the early years of this century led to the 
adoption in every jurisdiction of laws re- 
quiring that arrested persons be taken before 
@ magistrate without unnecessary delay. 

These restraints on the police undoubtedly 
make law enforcement more difficult than 
if the police were allowed to act as they 
pleased, But they are the price of liberty. 
They mark the essential istinction between 
a free society and a police state. It is not 
necessary, or prudent, to forego funda- 
mental rights to fight crime effectively. 


COMMENT ON DEAN ACHESON’S 
ADVICE ON VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, for those 
who might have missed former Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson’s interview 
Sunday night on the Public Broadcast 
Laboratory program over educational 
television, today’s Washington Post car- 
ries an excellent editorial commenting 
upon Mr. Acheson’s cogent advice with 
regard to Vietnam. 

His parting advice was that this coun- 
try really has to see this thing through, 
even though he held out little hope for 
what so many dream of—a negotiated 
settlement. More likely, said Mr. Ache- 
son, the Communists will persist until 
they determine that their efforts are 
fruitless. Then they will quit, as in Berlin 
and Greece. Nevertheless, Mr. Acheson 
agrees that should the enemy be willing 
to negotiate, negotiate we must. And he 
speaks out in favor of military efforts 
scaled to the level of enemy operations— 
thus leaving the door open for a mutual 
deescalation or curtailment of hostilities 
at some point. 

Mr. President, one who has been 
through the international mill, as has 

Dean Acheson, has considerable creden- 
tials for speaking out, even for prophesy- 
ing to some degree, as he has done in 
damping hopes for meaningful negotia- 
tion with the enemy in Vietnam. His 

views are, indeed, worthy of much note 

and his conclusion that we really have no 
choice but to persist in order to convince 
the Asian Communists that their efforts 
are in vain should be considered by all. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Wash- 
ington Post editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADVICE ON VIETNAM 

Dean Acheson’s Sunday evening interview 
on the Public Broadcast Laboratory program 
Was enriched by the wide knowledge of a 
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public man who has held office and who has 
been liberated from the inhibitions that con- 
strict public men who hold office—or hope 
to hold it again. His countrymen are indebted 
to him for a world view that can only come 
from statesmen who are young enough to 
remember the past and old enough not to 
seek an opportunity to repeat it. 

It is to be hoped that both the defenders 
of Administration policy in Vietnam and its 
opponents will weigh carefully the former 
Secretary of State’s warnings about negotia- 
tion in Vietnam. Defenders and critics are 
contributing clouds of rhetorical incense be- 
fore an icon neither has examined carefully 
enough, Mr. Acheson believes that “there is 
no possibility of negotiating our way out of 
Vietnam.” He thinks such an opportunity 
does not exist. This is an observation that 
lies in the area of prophecy, and it might be 
mistaken. But there can be no mistake about 
his warning that “negotiation as conceived 
of by the Communists and as conceived of 
by us” are different things. They regard nego- 
tiations, he warned, as a means by which they 
can “disadvantage somebody in the course of 
a war.“ They look upon them as a method of 
separating allies or causing domestic trouble 
at home. 

He recalls that in his experience with Com- 
munists, negotiations never preceded a set- 
tlement or got anywhere.” He reminds his 
countrymen that in Greece as in the Berlin 
Blockade “they carried on operations until 
they became unproductive and stopped.” He 
feels that in Vietnam the same thing will 
happen. “When the Communists feel that 
this effort has not succeeded, they will stop 
the effort.” He is firmly of the belief that 
“they don’t want to negotiate.” And he finds 
that fine“ and hopes they stay that way. 

Perhaps the former Secretary is, as he 
acknowledges, taking counsel of his doubts 
and fears. He agrees that we must negotiate 
if they wish to do so, but he hopes they will 
not. And the grim reality is that any remain- 
ing confidence in negotiations must be put 
down to a triumph of hope over experience. 

At the same time, the former Secretary of 
State put forward an extremely interesting 
suggestion that the application of military 
force against North Vietnam be correlated 
with their operations. The opportunity to 
diminish the scale of the fighting may not 
arise, unless they first curtail their opera- 
tions, But if they do show signs of diminished 
exertions, it is his suggestion that we show 
by reciprocal curtailment of our effort that 
there is a way out. If there is any indication 
of a wish to “ease it off,” we should correlate 
our activity with it. 

Equally useful is the Secretary’s warning 
against a repetition of the tactics used in 
Korea when General MacArthur crossed the 
38th parallel and invaded the north. He cites 
the push to the narrow neck of North Korea 
as a “terrible disaster” and believes it to be 
“exactly what one ought not to do” in Viet- 
nam, 

The parting counsel of the former Secre- 
tary, as to Vietnam, is that we really have 
to see this thing through.” 

The will to do it can only be impaired by 
having either the Government or the critics 
conjure up illusory hopes of some pacific 
alternative which is romantically desirable 
but realistically unattainable. 


SHARPENING THE KNIFE THAT 
CUTS THE PUBLIC PIE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Mr. 
William Gorham, Assistant Secretary 
for Planning and Evaluation in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, heads one of the most exciting 
endeavors presently underway within 
the Federal Government. He is, as the 
Senate knows, responsible for the im- 
plementation of the planning-program- 
ing-budgeting system within the De- 
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partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Although somewhat impeded by its 
fearsome title, the PPB system was con- 
ceived to bring a greater degree of 
rationality to the most important de- 
cisions a government must make; 
namely, which of competing public 
needs will be met by the immediate and 
long-range allocation of limited public 
resources. PPBS is itself limited both by 
the shortage of adequately skilled an- 
alysts and by an incredible lack of sim- 
ple statistical data which is essential to 
the formation of rational choices be- 
tween programs and policies. The limi- 
tations of PPBS and the institutional 
framework within which it must operate 
‘are rather clearly drawn in a recent 
article by Elizabeth Drew which I placed 
in the Recorp some weeks ago. 

Whatever its shortcomings, PPBS is 
a commendable effort. Those men now 
striving to make it a useful instrument 
for shaping public policy are performing 
a vital public service and their observa- 
tions about the progress being realized 
warrant the attention of every public 
official and citizen. 

Recently, Secretary Gorham presented 
an excellent paper in this vein to the 
Seventh World Congress of the Inter- 
national Political Science Association in 
Brussels. I ask unanimous consent that 
Secretary Gorham’s paper, entitled 
“Sharpening the Knife That Cuts the 
Public Pie,” be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, as Sen- 
ators know, I have been concerned for 
several months about the manner in 
which various social programs of the 
Federal Government are developed and 
executed. Last February, I introduced S. 
843, the Full Opportunity and Social Ac- 
counting Act, in order to bring greater 
rationality to the process by which 
choices between programs and policies 
are made. That proposal was also intro- 
duced because I believe that all Ameri- 
cans and certainly members of the legis- 
lative as well as the executive branch of 
our Government deserve and need to 
know the facts, to the extent they are 
ascertainable, about the social state of 
our Nation and the relative costs and 
contributions of competing policies for 
improving our social health. 

S. 843 has received considerable at- 
tention and widespread support. I am 
hopeful that it will be enacted because I 
believe it will serve the ends envisioned 
by the PPB system while simultaneously 
involving both the Congress and the 
country in the difficult and demanding 
process of shaping national goals and 
developing suitable, realistic programs 
for attaining them. 

Of particular significance, I believe, is 
that portion of Secretary Gorham’s pa- 
per detailing the manner in which the 
need for public programs of a specific 
sort is perceived by decisionmakers in 
both the legislative and executive 
branches. One of the persistent problems 
in perceiving public needs is the lack of 
visibility many of our serious social prob- 
lems have. My proposal, S. 843, is geared 
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to give these unmet needs clear visibility 
by means of an annual social report from 
the President which would be considered 
in depth by a Joint Social Committee. 
This institutional arrangement would 
parallel the treatment given the annual 
economic report at the present time. It 
would, I believe, greatly assist those ef- 
forts now underway, such as PPBS, which 
are dedicated to highlighting unmet pub- 
lic needs and developing rational policies 
for meeting them. 
EXHIBIT 1 
SHARPENING THE KNIFE THAT CUTS THE 
PUBLIC Pre 


(By William Gorham, Assistant Secretary 
(Planning and Evaluation), U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
before the International Political Science 
Association, Seventh World Congress, Brus- 
sels, Belgium, September 19, 1967) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Only novelists can conceive of a society so 
rich that its aspirations for public goods and 
services fall short of the resources that the 
society is willing to devote to those aspira- 
tions. There are and probably always will be 
more countries to protect or arm oneself 
against, more shores to be spanned, vaccina- 
tions to be given, children to be educated, 
rivers to be tamed, planets to be visited, than 
there are real resources in a nation which 
can be devoted to all of these purposes. 

Yet by one means or another choices are 
made. In most countries the process of choice 
among public goods is a combination of the 
rational and irrational, the political and the 
economic, the deliberate and the accidental. 
In the end there is a government budget. The 
budget total reflects the decisions made 
about how to allocate resources between 
public goods and private spending power. 
Within the budget total the amounts de- 
voted to various types of programs reflect the 
nation’s decision among competing public 
goods. 

Periodically our government—perhaps 
most governments—expresses concern about 
the adequacy of its methods for arriving at 
“good” resource allocations and decides to re- 
assess them. The United States has under- 
taken several major examinations of the 
mechanism for budgeting in the Executive 
Branch of the government. The most famous 
of these have been the two Hoover Com- 
missions, The most recent attempt to im- 
prove the resource allocation process goes 
under the name of planning, programming, 
and budgeting systems (PPBS), initiated by 
President Johnson in October 1965. The prin- 
cipal features of the PPB system are a long- 
term (fiye-year) plan, a method of linking 
the plan to the annual budget and legislative 
processes, and, most importantly, an im- 
proved information and analytical basis for 
the decisions embodied in the plan and the 
budget. 

This paper is principally about the appli- 
cation of the planning, p g and 
budgeting system in the United States Gov- 
ernment Department which has the largest 
Federal responsibility for social welfare pro- 
grams, I report to you today some of my 
own refiections based on two years’ develop- 
ing and institutionalizing the planning, pro- 
gramming and budgeting system in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The reader should be forewarned of several 
limitations. First, the writer is a practitioner, 
not a theoretician. I describe the practical 


1 With a central government budget, which 
is discussed throughout this paper, the 
budget total reflects society’s decision about 
resources to be devoted to goods and services 
provided by the central government as op- 
posed to those provided by all other levels of 
government as well as private sources. 
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problems as I have encountered them, the 
limitations and possibilities as I see them, 
and leave to others the larger significance 
and long-term implications of the enterprise 
described. Secondly, although the President’s 
directive provided the objective and the 
marching orders for the planning, program- 
ming and budgeting system, the system (if 
indeed we should yet aggrandize it with such 
a pretentious word) is still very much under 
development. We are in the early and I be- 
lieve the steep part of our learning experi- 
ence. The mold is being changed as I speak. 
Thirdly, the paper emphasizes the role of 
planning and analysis in the budgetary de- 
cision process; it touches on the decision- 
making process itself only tangentially. 

Finally, my experience is parochial. I will 
be talking about what I have observed in 
the United States and will hope that it has 
some relevance to similar problems in other 
countries. It is my impression that many 
countries are now consciously coming to 
grips with the problem of improving budg- 
etary allocations. The idea of planning is 
not new; multi-year plans have been com- 
mon in many countries especially in the 
socialist world for a long time. But the idea 
of making explicit the basis for budgetary 
choice and analytical tools to help 
mold the budget is new and my impression 
is that we are all in about the same stage 
of groping for good ways of doing it. 

I am going to be talking mainly about 
the process of allocating resources among 
public goods and services, but there is a 
prior question: how does a nation identify 
its public needs? 


Il. PERCEIVING NEEDS FOR PUBLIC PROGRAMS 


Nations perceive their problems and needs 
in many ways: by comparing their condi- 
tion with that of other nations; by accept- 
ing the imsights of charismatic leaders; 
by reading the persuasive prose of socially 
sensitive foreign observers such as Gunnar 
Myrdal or domestic ones such as Michael 
Harrington or even, on occasion, the staid 
writings of scholars; by hearing politicians 
speak of the sad state of things under the 
incumbent and promise better days; by 
more or less spontaneously observing some 
changes for the worse, such as an increase 
in air pollution; by enduring cataclysms, 
such as epidemics or riots. 

And yet we know that many needs go un- 
recognized that are important, but in some 
sense invisible. A society can have needs 
it doesn’t know about; that is, things that 
it would want or want more of if it were 
better informed. Perhaps they should be 
called perceivable needs. 

Whether a public need is visible or not 
depends on many factors. One such factor 
is the news-worthiness or potential drama 
of that need. The need for space research is 
dramatized and publicized by what is, or is 
taken to be, the space race and by the excite- 
ment and danger of manned space explora- 
tion. The tabloids also remind us almost 
daily of the problems of crime and sexual 
misadventure. The society may need a lower 
rate of infant mortality as much as it needs 
better space spectaculars and crime control, 
but this need may not be perceived as a 
public problem simply because it gets no 
publicity. 

A need may also be more easily perceived 
if it results in immediate and simple pain 
rather than long-run and complex difficul- 
ties. The problems posed for a nation by 
shortcomings in its educational systems or 
in its pure research may be underestimated 
because they emerge slowly and gradually 
and are exceedingly complex. 

Another important factor is whether a 
given aspect of reality is conveniently sub- 
ject to invidious international comparison. If 
a nation’s military forces or olympic athletes 
are not as good as those of nations of sim- 
ilar status this is usually perceived as a 
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public problem. If one nation has s 
another in the beautification of its cities 
or the care of its children this is less quickly 
noticed. 

So far we have been talking mainly about 
needs for public goods which presumably 
benefit all or most of the population. But 
many important public goods initially bene- 
fit or seem to benefit only certain groups in 
the population. How do these groups con- 
vince the majority or an effective minority 
that their need is worthly of public atten- 
tion and action? 

Some group needs get attention because 
they are voiced by organized associations, 
whereas other groups have not developed 
machinery for making their complaints pub- 
lic. The few big firms that want to raise 
tariffs can easily organize to state their case, 
but the consumers who want lower prices 
cannot so easily cooperate in their common 
interest. 

An important factor in determining the 
extent to which certain types of group needs 
are recognized is the degree of segregation 
in a society, whether that segregation be on 
racial, income or social lines. The slum 
dweller does not live next to the affluent 
suburbanite. He is, on the contrary, usually 
crowded into places where no one else wants 
to go and which the affluent citizen can 
often by-pass altogether by taking the 
super-highway. The “invisible poor,” as one 
American writer has called them, do not 
make speeches or write letters to the news- 
paper. The poorest of the poor do not even 
write. The effect of all this is to obscure 
from the view of the rest of society the real 
needs of its most disadvantaged citizens. 

Since some public needs are more visible 
than others, the government itself, can pro- 
vide a more balanced and complete picture 
of the nation’s needs by collecting and pub- 
licizing information on the “social” condi- 
tions of the nation. Governments have been 
doing this for a long time, publishing sta- 
tistics on infant mortality rates, the income 
of the rich and the poor, crime statistics, 
and so forth. Increasing attention is being 
focused on this important function in our 
government. We have begun a program of 
research and thought about what we rather 
loosely call “social indicators.” By social in- 
dicators” we mean a comprehensive set of 
measures (or if measures are unavailable at 
least indications) of social change. It is our 
hope that the patient collection, selection 
and analysis of social and economic statis- 
tics can, when combined with the judgment 
of sensitive and experienced observers of 
different aspects of a nation’s life, provide 
reasonable if rough indications of the mag- 
nitude of socio-economic problems and the 
extent to which there has been progress in 
dealing with these problems. 

In some areas it is practically and con- 
ceptually easy to provide appropriate indices 
of status. One such area is that of the quality 
of the air we breathe. We have begun to 
measure systematically the degree and char- 
acter of air pollution. These measurements 
are in physical terms, and can be combined 
with medical and other scientific advice on 
different degrees of pollution in the deter- 
mination of societal needs. It is probably 
also possible to make useful estimates of 
the losses people sustain. because of smog, 
since the extent to which home values are 
affected by the density of smog is subject 
to measurement, 

In other areas such as health and educa- 
tion plenty of statistics are already being 
collected but they are not always the right 
ones for giving an impression of social 
change and they are not always easy to in- 
terpret. In health we have plentiful statistics 
on mortality and morbidity but almost noth- 
ing which will tell us whether people are 
significantly healthier than they used to 
be. In education we know a great deal about 
the resources being used to teach children, 
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but almost nothing about what is accom- 
plished. Do children in fact learn more now 
than they used to? We think so, but we have 
no way to know. 

Our work on social indicators has been 
underway for about a year and has enlisted 
the support of some of our most distin- 
guished social scientists. It is too soon to 


mumber of our government and academic 
skeptics. 

If we succeed in putting together a good 
picture of the nation's socio-economic health 
and the trends in that health the next ques- 
tion will be how to give this picture the 
widest possible visibility. One possibility is 
the issuance of a “social report.” Such a 
report, which would contain both statistical 


periodic inventory of the social state of the 
nation, 


Right now we do not have a set of social 


to be useful in budgetary formulation has to 
Itt, THE BUDGET IS THE THING 


action. It channels the real resources to meet 

public needs. Annually in the 
United States the Federal budget is de- 
veloped by the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment and sent to the Congress for ap- 
proval. Congressional approval of the Execu- 
tive budget is by no means automatic even 
when the same political party controls both 
the White House and the Congress. The 
President’s budget goes to Congress in Jan- 
uary every year and Congress spends the 
next six to nine months arguing, debating 
and discussing almost every item in it. While 


reflects the priorities of the President as 
modified by the conflicting priorities of areas 
and interest groups which find their ex- 
pression in Congress. 


The planning, programming and budget- 


an effective use of national resources to meet 
perceived public needs. 

In theory the Executive Branch could re- 
examine its priorities every year and make 
drastic alterations in the budget reflecting 
changes in perceived needs or effectiveness of 
programs in meeting those needs. In fact, 
however, each year’s budget looks a great deal 
like the last year’s. 

There are several reasons why drastic 
changes in budget allocations are so rare. 
those who provide most of the input to 
a budget are those who administer the pro- 
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support from many different 
. Once the fight has been won for a 
particular program the Executive is reluctant 
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to try to change the program or substitute a 
new one and risk losing the support of some 
of the parties to the original hard-won com- 
promise. For example, after a generation of 
bitter debate a substantial program of Fed- 
eral aid to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion was passed in 1965. The Act focused aid 
on low-income children and included those 
in private schools. It probably passed the 
Congress only because it attracted the sup- 
port of three different constituencies: those 
whose concern was for the poor, those who 
saw the Act as a first step toward wider Fed- 
eral aid to education, and those who wanted 
to establish a precedent for Federal aid to 
church schools. 

Third, once a program is in operation it 
tends to attract a vocal constituency of 
beneficiaries. Attempts to reduce or eliminate 


tration called for a reduction in a program 
which provides financial assistance to local 
school districts serving a large number of 
children of Federal employees on the grounds 
that a more generous program of aid to 
elementary and secondary education had re- 
cently been passed. School districts receiving 
benefits under the old program would get 
more under the new. So unpopular was the 
Executive's recommendation to cut out the 
old program that not a single Congressman 
could be found to introduce the Adminis- 
tration’s bill, although some privately ad- 
mitted the “rationality” of the Administra- 
tion’s recommendation. 

Not only is it hard to cut, but a modest 
amount of growth is expected in most pro- 
g-ams. At least during the tenure of one Ad- 
ministration political commitments to ex- 
pand the size of existing programs constrain 
opportunities for major new programs or 
substantially altered allocations. All of this 
leads to what Kermit Gordon, a former di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, has de- 
scribed as the blight of incrementalism in 
budget formulation: “. .. the sum of money 
allotted to a program this year will tend to 
be based on what the program received last 
year, plus or minus a small amount deter- 
mined by overall budgetary guidelines, a 
‘feel’ for broad priorities, workload indicators, 
productivity estimates, tactical Judgments, 
and other such partial or shaky considera- 
tions.” 

If there is so little room for change one 
might ask: Why bother? Why go through an 
elaborate and difficult process of assessing 
priorities and evaluating programs in order 
to come up with a budget which will inevita- 
bly look very much like the budget for the 
year before? 

The answer is that things are not as bad 
as they seem. First, there are exceptional 
years when the magnitude of discretion is 
relatively large because public desire for new 
or expanded social programs is sufficiently 
strong to support significant increases in the 
Federal budget. For example, during an eight- 
month period in 1965 the Administration 
proposed and the Congress adopted at least 
30 major pieces of legislation establishing 
new programs or significantly expanding ex- 
isting programs administered in whole or in 
part by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The which re- 
sulted from this activity, frenetic by the 
standards of most previous 
touched every major segment of the popula- 
tion: the young with education acts and a 
juvenile delinquency program; the old with 
Medicare and the Older Americans Act; the 
unemployed and the underemployed with ex- 
panded vocational training and retraining 
programs; the poor with health and welfare 
and anti-poverty programs; and the general 
population with air and water pollution con- 
trol and health research. 

1965 was an unusual year, we have not 
had such a year since. But if the Vietnam 
war should come to an end or we should be 
able substantially to reduce our commit- 
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ment there, very considerable resources 
would suddenly become available which 
could be devoted to public programs in the 
domestic sphere. 

A second reason why rational budgeting 
is worth the effort is that even little changes 
add up over the years. Even if only 5 to 10 
percent of the budget can be considered 
“free money” available to be allocated to 
highest priority programs, an administration 
which does so allocate over a four to eight 
year period can change the whole budget 
very substantially. 

Thirdly, priorities need not be expressed 
only through adding new programs or cut- 
ting back on existing programs. It is often 
possible to re-orient and redirect existing 
programs to a considerable extent. In par- 
ticular, facilities and services can be located 
in areas of highest need. The recent riots in 
major cities have lead to an administration- 
wide re-examination of existing programs to 
see whether more resources cannot be put 
into improving life in the central city ghetto. 


IV. PLANNING AND BUDGETARY DECISIONS 


The word “planning” in the United States 
often suggests a rather esoteric activity. 
Planners are viewed as people who look down 
the dimly-lit road of the future and make 
predictions or projections of things to come. 
They are not intimately concerned with the 
decisions of today. 

The U.S. Government has never had a 
Planning Agency or “a plan.” Some individ- 
ual agencies have had Offices, but 
most of them suffered one of two fates: either 
they planned and nobody listened (the plans 
were not translated into decisions) or they 
did not plan (they worked on current prob- 
lems instead). 

The major contribution of PPB is that it 
has made forward planning a required activ- 
ity in all Federal agencies and, more impor- 
tant, it has provided a mechanism for trans- 
lating plans into current budgets. PPB re- 
flects a recognition that, to be more than just 
an enjoyable exercise, planning must be 
woven into the fabric of the real concerns of 
an agency—and nothing is more palpable to 
— EESTE than their budgets. 

v. PPB procedure as applied in 
Department involves: s 2y 

1. Annual review and updating of a five- 
year plan in each major area of our respon- 
sibility (health, education, social services and 
income maintenance). 

2. Use of the first year of the plan as the 
forthcoming year’s budget. 

3. Widespread involvement of administra- 
tors of programs in the planning process. 

The “five-year plan” is ephemeral—al- 
ways tentative, always subject to change and, 
indeed, probably always changing in some 
details or in some major ways. As new needs 
are perceived, as new information or analysis 
becomes available, as ideas mature and de- 
velop, plans will change. Preparations for the 
annual budget require the hard- 
ening of a plan. The budget is drawn off, tem- 
pered by a number of important political and 
other factors and emerges as the President's 
proposed budget. The plan is free to be al- 
tered, updated, and improved in anticipation 
of the next budget year. 

v. A PROGRAM PLAN STRUCTURE 


The “program structure” is the framework 
for the five-year plan. It is sufficiently broad 
of an 


Government organizational units were not 
organized for rational planning. My own De- 
partment, administers over 150 programs, all 
related in some way to the broad categories 
of health, education, and welfare. Responsi- 
bility for 


eles in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and outside of it. For example, 
consider the provision and of health 
services to various groups of the population. 
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Many health programs fall under the aegis of 
the Public Health Service—one of the agen- 
cies of HEW—but several other agencies are 
responsible for delivery and financing of 
health services to specific groups in the popu- 
lation. Maternal and child health p 

are administered as part of the Children’s 
Bureau programs. Funds are available from 
the Office of Education to provide health 
services to economically disadvantaged school 
children. Responsibility for the program of 
health insurance and medical care for the 
aged falls to the Social Security Administra- 
tion (an agency normally concerned with in- 
come maintenance programs). Moreover, 
agencies other than my own are in the act; 
the Veterans Administration operates hospi- 
tals and nursing homes available to veterans 
and their dependents; the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, our Federal anti-poverty agen- 
ey, provides funds for health projects direct- 
ed at the poor of all ages. 

Under these circumstances, the program 
structure necessary to implement effective 
planning must exhibit a healthy disregard 
for organizational lines. It must be flexible 
enough to allow manipulation of information 
in several dimensions; by major purpose or 
objective (health vs. welfare service vs. edu- 
cation); among various beneficiary groups 
(the old vs. the young; the poor vs. the gen- 
eral population; urban vs. rural); between 
capital investments and consumption. Such 
a multidimensional approach facilitates un- 
derstanding the relationships of programs to 
each other as well as their relationship to 
overall purposes or objectives. Let me illus- 
trate with the structure we have developed 
for health. 

The three major categories are the de- 
velopment of health resources, the preven- 
tion and control of health problems, and 
the provision of health care. 

Within the development of health re- 
sources our programs are next analyzed into 
four categories: increasing bio-medical 
knowledge (including bio-engineering and 
behavioral science), increasing the health 
manpower pool (physicians, nurses, dentists, 
and allied professionals and technicians), 
providing facilities and equipment (hospi- 
tals, nursing homes, rehabilitation facilities 
and modernization), and improving the or- 
ganization and delivery of health services. 
This last category includes the Department's 
new Research and Development Center for 
the delivery of health services, Regional 
Medical Programs for organizing medical 
centers, hospitals, and physicians, Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers Program to effect 
major changes in the nature and location 
of the treatment of mental diseases, and 
Comprehensive Health Planning, the support 
of broad systematic planning by our States. 

The Prevention and Control of Health Pro- 
grams has three major sub-categories: 

1. Disease Prevention and Control which 
contains communicable disease control pro- 
grams such as tuberculosis and syphilis, and 
detection programs for catching cervical 
cancer in its early stages. The most detailed 
categories are closely tied to the Interna- 
tional Classification of Diseases. 

2. Environmental Factors Affecting Health. 
Programs with a main objective of eliminat- 
ing or reducing contaminants in the environ- 
ment that pose a health hazard, These pro- 
grams focus on the contaminant and the 
environmental media rather than the spe- 
cific impairment because the relationship 
between the health impairment and the 
contaminant is not direct or too difficult to 
evaluate. Subcategories are such items as 
air pollution, chemical agents, radiation, and 
solid wastes. Still further subdivision breaks 
air pollution into sulfur oxide, carbon di- 
oxide, and other gases and particulates. Radi- 
ation hazards are divided amongst radionu- 
clides, medical x-rays and industrial x-rays. 

3. Factors Affecting Consumable Products. 
Programs with the primary objective of 
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eliminating from commerce products which 
have defects that are likely to affect the 
health and of the consumer. Here we deal 
with items such as food, drugs, biologicals, 
and cosmetics. These in turn are broken 
down into problems of health, sanitation, 
and economics (cheating). 

The last major category is the Provision 
of Health Services. These are broken into 
three groups: 

1. Direct services. Where care is provided 
by our Department, such as the Indian 
Health Pro; 

2. Financing services. Programs having as 
a primary objective provision of financial 
assistance to individuals to help pay the 
cost of health services. These programs in- 
clude direct payments to vendors or other 
financial support for health services for the 
medically needy. 

3. Health services support for special 
groups. These programs provide for increased 
health services for a population group with 
general needs which are not being met 
through existing private channels. Programs 
aid in establishing and operating centers to 
provide health services for these special 
groups. In this category are programs such 
as those for mothers and children and mi- 
grants and other groups where the Federal 
government makes grants to States or medi- 
cal institutions to assist in establishing and 
operating needed services for a particular 
population. 

Programs are identified and related to one 
another in several dimensions, A special dis- 
ease coding permits us to link research ac- 
tivities to prevention and control programs. 
Programs are also coded by target groups, 
so that we may, for example, see all of the 
health programs addressed to poor children, 
regardless of whether they are financing, 
control, or special support programs. 

VI. HOW ANALYSIS HELPS 

Requiring a plan and using that plan in 
developing an annual budget, without ques- 
tion, tends to improve the quality of the 
budgetary decisions. The first round of plan- 
ning under the new PPB system last year 
engaged the attention of the top administra- 
tors of my Department. They focused on the 
right sets of questions and addressed ex- 
plicitly the priority issues rather than letting 
them be decided implicitly. Moreover, vir- 
tually everyone involved sharpened his un- 
derstanding of the issues and became more 
aware of the value of information in reach- 
ing informed judgments. 

But more than a system has been sought 
with the introduction of PPB. Beyond bring- 
ing into focus the fact of choice the system 
aspires to contribute to the sharpening of 
objectives. It invites the examination of ex- 
isting and new alternative programs aimed at 
achieving these objectives and in this ex- 
amination it stresses the importance and 
value of specific quantitative comparisons. 

How much and the kind of contribution 
that analysis offers to decisionmakers varies 
with the character of the choices in question. 
And here we come to the heart of this 
paper—the possibilities and limitations of 
analysis in improving the quality of decision- 
making. 

The role and the limitations of analysis 
can perhaps be best understood by illustra- 
tion. Let us review the kinds of allocations 
made in a federal government agency like my 
own. First a word about the size of our pro- 
grams. Our appropriations in 1967 were $12.5 
billion in program funds and we oversaw 
$25 billion in transfer payments. In most ac- 
tivities, we are the junior partners—junior 
in authority and fiscal contribution—both 
to State and local governments and to the 
private sector, Last year, for example, in 
health we spent $5.7 billion; the State and 
local governments spent $5.2. This compares 
with $32.1 billion of health expenditures in 
the private sector. In education, our share 
was $5.8 billion, State and local governments 
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$26.5 billion, and the private sector $6.2 bil- 
lion. In welfare, the Federal share was $35.3 
billion, State and local governments $9.0 
billion, and private expenditures of $7.6 bil- 
lion. Moreover, most of what we spend is 
channeled through State and local govern- 
ments. While the degree of Federal involve- 
ment in the execution of public programs 
varies, it is typically minimal. A major ex- 
ception is the social insurance system which 
is entirely federally operated. 

The most comprehensive level of choice 
can be thought of in several ways— 

(1) By major purpose or objective: health, 
education, social services, etc.; 

(2) Among various prospective beneficiary 
groups in the Nation; the general population, 
poor people, urban dwellers vs. rural resi- 
dents, the aged, children, etc.; 

(3) Between programs with immediate 
benefits vs, those with more long-term bene- 
fits. Some expenditures of present resources 
do not yield immediate benefits. They are 
instead investments in future benefits. Typi- 
cal health investments are measures aimed 
at increasing the future supply of doctors 
by building more medical schools. Social se- 
curity payments to the aged or disabled, or 
increasing the availability of publicly- 
financed medical care are examples of imme- 
diate benefits. 

One cannot hope for an overriding and 
satisfying analytical basis for such “grand 
choices.” The reason is that the objectives 
to which all of these functions contribute are 
so sweeping and general that they cannot be 
looked at under a single analytical tent. We 
do not have, and, indeed, could hardly hope 
for, an overall social welfare function against 
which we can measure, say, the relative con- 
tributions of programs in health vs. educa- 
tion in increasing welfare. Perhaps as the 
work of Social Indicators becomes more ad- 
vanced we can expect from it some better 
guides for the relative priority which should 
be placed on these broad categories of pub- 
licly-supported services. 

On the other hand, for certain kinds of 
quite aggregate choices which cut across a 
number of different categories, there is some 
promise. For example, if it were to become 
national policy to elevate those classified as 
poor to certain minimum income levels over 
the next several years, Federal programs 
could be evaluated in terms of their relative 
effectiveness in raising the income or income 
prospect of the poor. A best mix of programs 
to do the job at minimum cost is concep- 
tually possible. (As we will see later, such 
analysis would be sorely hampered by lack 
of information about the impact of various 
programs on income earning capacity.) 

In the last several years, a number of econ- 
omists have been attempting to estimate 
the economic benefits associated with a va- 
riety of publicly-provided programs. It is 
possible and interesting to estimate the eco- 
nomic value of increasing health, increasing 
education, increasing services. Health pro- 
grams increase potential productive resources 
of a nation by extending life, decreasing dis- 
ability, and reducing the requirement for 
the use of medical resources. Similarly, edu- 
cation is quite properly regarded on a plane 
with other investments which are associated 
with increasing the gross national product 
of a nation. But, though all such programs 
have important economic benefits—and it is 
interesting and sometimes useful to under- 
stand these benefits—the economic value as- 
sociated with investments in them is not 
their principal purpose. It would not make 
sense to choose among them in terms of 
their relative contribution to economic well- 
being. While the economic component of 
well-being can be desperately important, if 
there were no economic benefits whatever 
from health programs, for example, we would 
want them nonetheless. In short, simply 
because programs can be compared in terms 
of some single benefit is not sufficient justi- 
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fication for choosing among them on the 
basis of that comparison. 

Analysis cannot provide an all-encompass- 
ing social welfare function which would per- 
mit a decision-maker to understand the rela- 
tive contribution at the margin of devoting 
public resources to various purposes or 
groups; but it is leading to the first useful 
step—namely, determining what added re- 
sources devoted to each purpose buys. Now 
decisions are made almost exclusively in 
terms of level of effort. Insofar as the ag- 
gregate outputs can be determined, we place 
the decision-maker in a better position to 
make choices because he would have the trad- 
ing terms—viz., if he opts for X“ years more 
educational attainment he will not be able 
to get * years’ increase in life expectancy. 

There are, unfortunately, a number of 
practical obstacles to providing these trading 
terms. For one thing, as we lack over-all 
measures of felicity, we also are without use- 
ful comprehensive objectives and measures 
in each of the major areas of public interest. 
Rhetoric such as “excellent health care for 
all,” “an opportunity for all to get all the 
education they can absorb and desire,” or 
“ending poverty” are noble sentiments but 
not easily amenable to crisp quantitative 
formulation. The development of such social 
indicators is just begun. 

Another obstacle stems from the plural- 
ity of providers of the services under dis- 
cussion. Estimating the net marginal impact 
of one provider's (the Federal Government) 
contribution is challenging. The difficulty is 
that any change in the Federal share may 
occasion an increase or a decrease in the 
share of the other providers of the service— 
the States, municipalities or the private sec- 
tor—a Federal program can result in mar- 
ginal impact greater or less than the direct 
effects of the resources immediately pur- 
chased. For example, a limited Federal pro- 
gram to detect and treat cervical cancer may 
persuade many women to have annual exam- 
inations at their own expense, and voluntary 
organizations may cooperate by financing 
substantial screening programs of their own, 
Indeed, many programs are designed with 
this sort of leverage as a principal objective. 
Conversely (and more difficult to trace), a 
mew Federal program to aid elementary 
schools may allow local communities to defer 
am increase in school financing they would 
have otherwise undertaken. (And, who 
knows, the funds thereby released might be 
turned to other and more pressing needs of 
the community—in education, in health, or 
in other vital public services.) 

These are not the only problems, but they 
should persuade the reader that improve- 
ment in our ability to make better allocation 
decisions among areas of public service will 
be harder than shaking apples from a tree, 

At this point of the PPB's development, it 
provides an orderly framework of incomplete 
information. It requires inputs and outputs 
and it has therefore set in motion a chain 
of events that will lead to better information 
and more useful and relevant analysis, When 
it gets very good, the system will help in the 
grand choices, not by offering a substitute 
for value judgments and politically attuned 
choices, but rather by providing a clearer 
view of the implications of adding resources 
to varlous public programs. 

It should be remembered that the grand 
choices are mot zero base choices. Real deci- 
sions are made at the margin. No one ever 
decides about health programs in toto or 
education programs in toto. The questions 
typically are, “should we add this pre-school 
education program or that medical insurance 
program for the indigent?” We found it con- 
venient this year to address the across-pro- 
gram choices through a method of successive 

certain reason- 
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constraints, the “best” individual programs 
(those that meet what was considered the 
most pressing need in each area) were com- 
pared with the worst in each of the other 
areas and an opportunity was available to 
(pretty much subjectively) shift funds 
across program lines“ While not a substitute 
for knowing the impact on “health” or 
“education” from such shifts, this operation 
did allow explicit consideration of alterna- 
tives across program lines. 


Choices within program areas 


Within areas such as health, education, 
etc., the prospective contribution of system- 
atic quantitative analysis is potentially much 
greater. The “value” component of the deci- 
sion is inevitably smaller (though rarely ab- 
sent I hasten to add) and the technical com- 
ponent is larger. When the objective is quite 
narrow (the value judgment went into the 
choice of the objective), analysis can be 
enormously helpful in choosing among alter- 
native approaches. For example, within a 
broader health goal, a more limited objective 
might be to decrease infant mortality. Infant 
mortality is measurable and routinely re- 
ported and there is little conceptual difficulty 
in evaluating alternative programs in terms 
of their relative effectiveness in reducing the 
rate of infant deaths. The preferred program 
or programs would be those which reduced 
infant mortality to some specified level by 
some given time for minimum cost; or the 
program which for some fixed level of re- 
sources minimized infant mortality. 

One of our first analyses last year sought 
to determine what existing or new health 
programs would be most effective in reduc- 
ing the very high infant mortality rates 
among some groups in our country. Estimat- 
ing the cost and effectiveness of alternative 
modes of intervention was a little more art 
than science, but the estimates were quite 
good enough to provide an adequate basis 
for program choice. 

The analytical task gets harder and the 
results less conclusive as the objective be- 
comes more comprehensive. For example, an 
important broad objective toward which 
many health, education, and welfare pro- 
grams contribute is to provide each working- 
age citizen with a full opportunity to be self- 
sufficient. Unlike measuring the rate of in- 
fant mortality, however, we have no single 
metric for “self- (or family-) sufficiency.” 
Having an income above an arbitrarily de- 
fined “poverty line” is one measure of family 
self-sufficiency, but tt is certainly not a fully 
satisfactory measure. 

Human Investment Analysis. In another of 
the first analyses conducted in my Depart- 
ment to assist in formulation of a five-year 
plan, a number of existing programs aimed at 
increasing self-sufficiency (generally defined 
by income) among physically and “educa- 
tionally” handicapped persons were studied 
and compared. 

Five programs were selected for analysis: 

(1) Vocational Rehabilitation—grants to 
States to assist them in setting up programs 
designed to rehabilitate handicapped indi- 
viduals. 

(2) Adult Baste Education—a program for 
individuals over eighteen whose inability to 
read and write the English language consti- 
tutes an impairment of their ability to get 
and retain a job commensurate with their 
real ability. 

(3) Work Experience and Training Pro- 
gram—a program of work experience and 
training designed for persons who are unable 
to support themselves or their families. 


I we had an ideal program allocation 
within program areas there would be no best 
and worst programs—all would promise equal 
benefits at the margin. Of course such was 
not the case and when one allows for differ- 
ences in the redistributive aspects of pro- 
grams—it never can be the case. 
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(4) Vocational Education—grants to States 
to support vocational high school and post- 
high school programs to prepare students 
for employment and to motivate students 
to stay in school who might otherwise drop 
out of academic or general curricula. 

(5) Elementary and Secondary Assistance 
for Educationally Deprived Children—All of 
these have multiple objectives but 
their principal objective is the 
capacity of the individuals involved to sup- 
port themselves. The programs were com- 
pared on the basis of their relative effective- 
ness in meeting this common objective. Ex- 
cept for the last of the programs, estimates 
were made of the economic benefit to be ex- 
pected from the program measured by the 
increase in the expected future earnings of 
the participants. Ideally the increase in ex- 
pected future earnings would have been 
based on the differential experience of care- 
fully matched groups—one which went 
through each program and another, with 
similar characteristics, which did not. The 
difference in their earnings after the pro- 
gram would be taken as the increase attribu- 
table to the program. Unfortunately, such 
data were out of the question and in 
every case very much inferior information 
was used to estimate program effectiveness. 
There is in the work-experience program in 
addition to the long-term benefit of increased 
earnings potential during the training a 
short-term benefit, namely, the economic 
value of the output. In all cases the fu- 
ture increase in earnings attributable to the 
programs were discounted to reflect the 
“present value” of these benefits. y 

In the end with baling wire and tape for 
each of the programs a benefit /cost ratio was 
calculated (which was nothing more than the 
discounted future earnings over the cost of 
the program. The benefit/cost ratio for the 
programs ranged from barely over 1/1 to over 
12/1, which is to say that for certain of these 
programs future monetary benefits equaled 
costs and for others future monetary bene- 
fits could be expected which were twelve 
times the cost of the program. 

Before saying what we concluded from 
this study, I will discuss the limitations 
which surround it and which in more of 
less severe form are present in most such 
analyses. They are: (1) treating future costs 
and benefits; (2) an extension of (1)—in- 
tergenerational considerations; (3) multiple 
objectives and incommensurables; and (4) 
efficiency versus equity. 

The future benefits of social programs ac- 
crue over a long period of time usually much 
beyond the costs of the program. To compare 
programs in which the benefits extend over 
different periods it is necessary to make these 
different streams commensurable. This is 
done by applying a discount to future bene- 
fits. There is no generally accepted discount 
rate used to apply to such future benefit 
streams. The lower the discount rate used the 
more the future benefits are weighed; the 
higher the discount rate the less the future 
counts. The question is especially important 
when alternative programs have substan- 
tially different patterns of benefits over time. 

Intergenerational considerations. If future 
benefits are discounted at some positive rate, 
programs which have benefits that do not 
emerge for many years such as most chil- 
dren's programs will tend to look relatively 
unattrractive. In the analysis just discussed, 
the school program was originally included 
but it became quite clear that even if the 
impact of that program on the future earn- 


It was not possible to make such an esti- 
mate for the fifth program, aid to children 
who are deprived. It would take at least a 
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ings of the children involved was very sub- 
stantial, a modest discounting of those bene- 
fits would practically wipe out the benefit 
because they occur so many years in the fu- 
ture. This fact raises the basic question, as 
yet unresolved, of how or whether to com- 
pare programs aimed at different generations. 
This is a specie of the genus: consumption 
versus investment or immediate benefits 
versus long-term benefits.“ 

Multiple objectives and incommensurabies. 
All of the programs considered in the study 
have objectives which go beyond increasing 
income earning capacity. The Adult Basic 
Education program for example, in providing 
literacy training enables the graduates to be 
more effective members of society. While 
these other objectives may not have been 
paramount in the eyes of the legislators who 
enacted the program and annually provide 
it funds—there may be more important out- 
comes of the program than they had in mind. 
In any case objectives are frequently multiple 
and appropriate criteria for measuring at- 
tainment of these objectives different, non- 
addable, and non-measurable. There is noth- 
ing to do about this except to recognize it 
and to surface and illuminate as well as pos- 
sible the multiple benefits (and indeed costs) 
of programs. 

Efficiency Versus Equity. Virtually all pub- 
lic programs have a redistributional char- 
acter—they benefit some people more than 
others. The problem of choice among most 
alternative social programs is not therefore 
resolved by determining which programs are 
most efficient. The question of who benefits 
is absolutely central. It is vital information 
for a decision-maker concerned with social 

. Unless alternative gen- 
erally affect the same individuals or at least 
the same relevant group in the population, 
efficiency considerations must be at least 
tempered or sometimes overshadowed by the 
distributional implications of alternative pro- 
grams. Let me illustrate this point. The vo- 
cational rehabilitation program is directed to 
people with palpable physical and mental 
handicaps; the work-experience and training 
program is directed to those who are unable 
to make it for some other reason, generally 
a different group. If one were to be guided 
by efficiency criteria (benefit/cost ratios) ex- 
clusively the more “productive” vocational 
rehabilitation (VR) program would grow 
while the work-experience program would 
shrink.® The socially handicapped would not 
get to first base while the physically handi- 
capped were scoring run after run. 

Indeed, it is distributional problems which 
give birth to programs aimed at their amelio- 
ration. Therefore, though it is “untidy,” both 
equity and efficiency criteria must be brought 
to those who decide among social programs. 

In the light of these limitations it should 
be clear that the benefit/cost ratios calcu- 
lated for these programs were not used as the 
definitive basis for determining program 
growth, They were an element of considera- 
tion. They tended to tip the scale in favor 
of the programs which appeared and had 
continued of operating efficiently. 
Another outcome of this study, umexpected, 
was the recognition of the wide range of re- 
sults within a program. It led to a new em- 
phasis on program improvement for it ap- 
peared clear that large gains in efficiency were 
possible by upgrading the poorest programs. 


In a country with rapidly growing GNP 
there is a persuasive case for using unmerci- 
lessly some positive discount rate for in- 
vestment programs. An observer who feels 
this way phrases the How much 
should we beggar ourselves for our rich heirs? 

5 Eventually of course, as the VR program 
increased its relative advantage would de- 
crease and and it would be efficient 
to add to the work-experience and training 
program. 
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Disease control analysis 
le of an analytical study some- 


My Department supports a number of grant- 
m- aid programs designed to detect and treat 
individuals afflicted with certain diseases: 
heart disease, cancer, syphilis, tuberculosis, 
kidney disease, alcoholism and several 
others. The question addressed in the Disease 
Control study was: “how should a given 
amount of funds be allocated among these 
programs?” 

The analysis of disease control programs 
rested on the following decisions: (1) the 
choice of diseases to be considered was re- 
stricted to programs in which it was possible 
to estimate with reasonable confidence the 
impact of expenditures on outcome. Put an- 
other way, we confined the analysis to those 
programs in which medical knowledge exists 
for a considerable measure of disease con- 
trol. Alcoholism, heart disease and several 
other disease programs were not included in 
the analysis based on this ground rule. Be- 
cause we have programs designed to reduce 
the incidence and severity of motor vehicle 
accidents (these are the 4th largest killer in 
the United States), and for our purpose 
these accidents are the same as a disease, 
we included motor vehicle programs in our 
analysis; (2) only detection, control and 
treatment programs were considered. Re- 
search programs in which it generally is not 
possible to estimate the impact of expendi- 
tures on results remained outside the study. 

Five disease areas were included in the 
analysis: injury from motor vehicle acci- 
dents, cancer, arthritis, syphilis, and tuber- 
culosis. For each disease category, alterna- 
tive methods for control were evaluated in 
terms of the number of lives saved, the pro- 
gram cost per life saved, and estimated eco- 
nomic savings related to the programs. Two 


(1) Cost per death averted—an average of 
program costs over the next five years divided 
by the deaths averted due to the program; 

(2) The benefit/cost ratio which was used 
to provide some commensurable basis among 
diseases which kill versus those which cause 
disability. The benefit/cost ratio is the rela- 
tionship between the amount of dollars in- 


not incapacitated due to illness or injury. 
Average lifetime earnings for different age 
groups were related to the age at which death 
occurs and a calculation of the present value 
of lost lifetime earnings. 

There were obvious limitations upon the 
use of these two criteria in comparing disease 
control programs. For the purposes of esti- 
mating benefits among diseases, it was recog- 
nized that economic loss or even death do 
not completely reflect the damage and harm 
caused by disease. At the time of the study 
we had no way to measure the relative im- 
pact of pain or the hardship caused by dis- 
ease. Moreover, the assessment of prograin 
benefits did not include such indirect bene- 
fits as the development of new medical tech- 
niques or the training of additional per- 
sonnel, Estimates of program costs were lim- 
ited to those directly linked to federal in- 
volvement in disease control. Finally, par- 
ticularly In the case of the motor vehicle 

programs, estimates of effectiveness are sub- 
ject to great uncertainty. 

Bearing in mind these limitations, let me 
describe briefly one of the individual analy- 
ses: cancer control and prevention. Four dif- 
ferent cancer programs for early detection 
and treatment were studied in terms of their 
relative effectiveness at two different levels 
of funding: uterine-cervix; breast; head and 
neck; and colon-rectum. The federally-sup- 
ported lung cancer program, which is pri- 
marily a prevention program was also stud- 
ied. Calculations of benefit/cost ratios and 
cost per death averted for each program 
showed that uterine-cervix and breast cancer 
control programs yield relatively greater re- 
turns in terms of dollars invested and have 
the lowest cost per death averted. It was fair- 
ly clear from the analysis that before pro- 
grams for head and neck and colon-rectum 
cancer control are accelerated, technology for 
detection of these cancers should be further 
developed. 

A similar analysis was performed for each 
of the other four diseases, Because the sep- 
arate analyses made use of commensurable 
criteria, it was possible to make comparisons 
of the effects of additional allocations among 
different disease control programs and to 
suggest a priority ranking for the use of new 
funds. The outcome of the analysis is shown 
in Table 1. 


TABLE I.—BENEFIT COST DATA, SELECTED DISEASE CONTROL PROGRAMS! 


1968-72 HEW 1968-72 HEW 1968-72 sav- Program cost 
costs 2 and other ings, direct. ratio per death 
Program (millions) direct costs? and indirect? cost! averted 
(millions) (millions) 
a) @ @) u) ©) 
222 N E $22 0 728 351.4 

Restraint devices. 7 E * rue. 1 105 
trian injury—- 1.1 1.1 153 144.3 666 
Motorcyclist helmets... 8.0 7.4 413 55.6 3, 300 

Arthritis. _..-.._..- 37.6 35.0 1,439 42.5 2 
Reduce driver drinking ra —.— 31.1 28.5 613 21.5 5, 800 
TF. — — 55.0 2179.3 2,993 16.7 22, 300 
73.7 118.7 1,071 9.0 3,500 
47.0 247.0 268 5.7 6, 400 
17.7 22.5 101 45 7, 700 
130. 0 130.0 573 4.4 22, 800 
6.6 6.1 23 3.8 13, 800 
8.1 2-8 9 1.1 29, 100 
7.7 7. 3 4 3 42,900 

1 Numbers have been rounded to a single decimal point from 3 decimal points; therefore ratio may not be exact result of dividing 


9 here. 
they appear 


Note: Funding shown used as basis for analysis, not necessarily funding to be supported by administration, 


Motor vehicle accident and injury preven- 


at very modest investment. The priority rank- 
ditional allocations 


tion programs were shown to have the high- img for the use of ad 
est potential for reducing deaths and injuries among the other programs recommended 
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support for arthritis, uterine-cervix cancer 
control, lung cancer prevention, breast can- 
cer, syphilis and tuberculosis control. After 
providing support for these programs the 
study recommended further expansion of 
uterine-cervix cancer, syphilis eradication 
and tuberculosis control programs. 


VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


An important reform is under way in the 
United States. It’s a reform designed to im- 
prove the efficiency with which public re- 
sources devoted to public purposes are used. 
Its sharpest point of focus at this time is 
the Executive Branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It’s a young reform and really too 
early to report on confidently, but it’s a 
promising one and therefore well worth dis- 
cussing. It is a framework for planning—a 
way of organizing information and analysis 
systematically so that the consequences of 
particular choices can be seen as clearly as 
possible. It has the unbearably lengthy title 
of — g- Budgeting Sys- 
tem. Its emergent features are: 

1. Open, explicit, and deliberate attention 
to the ends of governmental action; 

2. A comprehensive display of information 
about the functioning of actual government 
programs so that it is possible to see easily 
what portion of Federal resources is being 
allocated to particular purposes, what is 
being accomplished by the programs, and 
how much they cost; 

3. Systematic comparisons of the costs and 
benefits of the alternative ways to attain the 
ends of government action; and 

4. A forward-looking though highly tenta- 
tive plan to serve as the backdrop for annual 
budgetary decision. 

These four activities are interrelated and 
build on each other. 

When priorities among social ends are 
known, PPB can be expected to lead to im- 
proved choice among programs toward those 
ends; when priorities are not known, the 
system will help in their formulation because 
of: (1) its demand for explicit choices; and 
(2) the improved information about the 
consequences of public programs. 

Systematic analyses of alternatives are 
most effective within broad areas of social 
action rather than among them. The con- 
tribution of quantitative studies tends to be 
directly proportional to the narrowness and 
the uniqueness of the objective: the nar- 
rower the objective, the more relevant the 
analysis; the more diffuse the objective, the 
less helpful. 

There are many obstacles to a more effec- 
tive contribution of analysis. Foremost 
among them are: 

(1) A number of perplexing unresolved 
conceptual problems involving: how to com- 
pare benefits over time and intergenera- 
tionally; how to contend more adequately 
with efficiency versus equity considerations; 
and how to measure important benefits and 
costs which have resisted quantification; 

(2) Information on the outcome of exist- 
ing programs and improved bases for gauging 
the effectiveness of new programs; 

(3) and (no matter how short such a list) 
a shortage of talented analysts. 

No reform worth its salt is without critics 
and PPB is no exception. Unfortunately, the 
quality of the controversy suffers because 
most of the critics are still commenting on 
the writings of some of the early zealots of 
the system rather than on the process which 
is emerging. In a recent article on PPB in 
the Public Interest Magazine, Elizabeth Drew 
aptly states as interesting as watching what 
happens to Government when confronted 
with the Government.” And what is happen- 
ing is that PPB is finding a place for itself, 
not in an obscure isolated planning office and 
not yet in the scholarly literature but rather 
where the action is—where decisions are 
made. Once there, practitioners are finding 
decisions they can help improve now and 
decisions they may be able to illuminate 
later. They are also finding many choices in 
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which the contribution of analysis and in- 
formation is not great. The wise ones are 
spending their time and talent on the former. 

In the end, if the reform succeeds, it will 
not displace traditional political processes, 
but help them function more effectively. It 
can do this by, first, focusing the attention 
of the political leaders of the country on the 
choices before them; second, by clarifying 
the implications of alternative courses of ac- 
tion; third, by improving the quality of the 
debate among those with diverse views about 
this or that end or this or that program; and, 
finally, by further ventilating the basis of 
the choices made among ends and among 
programs. 


THE UNITED STATES STILL HAS 
BELATED OPPORTUNITY OF AP- 
PROVING CONVENTIONS OF HIS- 
TORIC MAGNITUDE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, in the 
last few years, our country has made 
great strides domestically in the struggle 
for human equality and dignity. Indeed, 
the world has focused its attention on 
our efforts. 

I feel that our successes at home have 
clearly strengthened our capability to ex- 
ercise even greater influence in the 
worldwide struggle for human rights. 

We have been busy building a more 
just society in our country and working 
hard at eliminating the last vestiges of 
discrimination from our laws. But, there 
is much to be accomplished yet in achiev- 
ing these same goals for man everywhere. 

It is shameful to note that the United 
States—the leader of the free nations— 
is not among the countries on record en- 
dorsing the Human Rights Conventions 
to uphold the dignity of man. 

It was only a month ago that the Sen- 
ate gave approval to the Slavery Con- 
vention. We now have the opportunity, 
belated as it is, of giving full ratification 
to the remaining conventions on Forced 
Labor, Freedom of Association, Genocide, 
and the Political Rights of Women. 

As I rise each day in the Senate to 
seek ratification of these treaties, I think 
of the words of a man who so ably rep- 
resented us in the United Nations—Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson. Ambassador Stevenson 
expressed his hope for a world “in which 
fundamental issues of human rights, 
which have been hidden in closets down 
the long corridor of history, are out in 
the open and high on the agenda of 
human affairs.” 


NATION’S CONCERN INCREASING 
OVER PLIGHT OF OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Sunday, November 19, the Dallas 
Times Herald, in an article written by 
staff writer Bill Murchison, expressed 
great concern for the plight of the older 
unemployed. The article gave a clear and 
complete picture of the situation which 
the older worker has to deal with—the 
prospects of lower pay, lower skill levels, 
and lowered pride in his work. Although 
he has worked upward all of his life, now, 
due usually only to circumstances, all 
of his gains are lost, and he faces neither 
the security nor the comfortable income 
in his job toward which he has worked 
all of his life. 

In our youth-geared society, we must 
not fail to recognize the value of ex- 
perience and maturity. And this quality 
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must not be undervalued in the jobseek- 
ers who possess it. I commend the Dallas 
Times Herald and writer Bill Murchison 
for their concern for the worker over 45, 
whose plight has become worsened every 
year by the growing emphasis on youth 
in and out of industry. It is time to end 
discrimination because of age, and to 
increase the productivity of members of 
our society. The Senate has taken a great 
step toward this goal by passing S. 830, 
my bill to end job discrimination because 
of age. This is a first ray of hope for older 
workers, and it must not now be extin- 
guished, recondemning them to the dark 
prospects of unemployment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, entitled Sorry, 
You’re Too Old for Us,” be printed in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sorry, You're Too OLD FOR Us 
(By Bill Murchison) 

John Doe, a 52-year-old unemployed ac- 
countant, applied for a job with a leading 
Dallas insurance company. 

“Sorry,” he was told. “You're too old for 
us.” 

Joe Smith, 58, whose oil company had left 
him high and dry after a merger, offered 
another firm his services as a petroleum 
engineer. 

“We'd like to take you,“ was the answer. 
“but we're just not hiring men of your age.” 

Forty-seven-year-old Jane Brown applied 
for a position as a corporate legal secre- 
tary—the same job she had held before her 
employer died. 

The reply: Weid like to hire you. It's just 
that we can't use anyone who's much above 
40.” 

The names are fictitious, but the inci- 
dents are real: they happen regularly to a 
large number of the 27 million persons be- 
tween 45 and 65 in the U.S. labor force. 

To almost anyone, seeking employment 
can be a discouraging chore. But to a per- 
son 45 or older—with a family, probably; 
with debts, almost certainly—it can be 
nothing less than frightening. 

It may be that such an applicant is well- 
qualified and still fairly young, and that he 
could slip back into harness with little ado. 

Yet discrimination against the older 
worker remains a fact of life. And this de- 
spite a thaw in employer attitudes toward 
the middle-aged, despite a full-steam ahead 
economy and an increasing awareness of 
the problem on the part of government. 

In a comprehensive 1965 study, the Labor 
Department found that during the previous 
year, job-seekers over 45 years old ac- 
counted for 27 per cent of the unemployed. 

Only 8.6 per cent of new workers hired by 
companies surveyed were over 45—less than 
one-third this age group's proportion among 
the jobless. 

Public employment offices queried said 
older workers constituted about 30 per cent 
of all applicants registered for employment, 

None of this, the study concluded, means 
“that so-called older workers cannot get jobs 
or cannot get gooa jobs. 

“But it does mean that their job search 
may be long and hard, for they will be given 
no consideration for employment in some 
establishments. For many, it also means that 
their choices narrow; that they must accept 
reduced wages—in some cases, for the same 
kind of work and in others, for work at lower 
skills.” 

What this means, in human terms, is dis- 
tress—even suffering. 

For when unemployment comes to a man 
in his 40s or 50s, it often finds him with chil- 
dren already in college or about to enroll. 
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Any sustained period of joblessness may 
cause a family to run through its savings. 

So long, too, as a man is unemployed, he 
cannot build retirement benefits of any kind. 

But there are personal consequences to be 
reckoned with, as well. 

Dr. Hiram Friedfam, director of the Eco- 
nomics and Sociology Department at North 
‘Texas State University and an expert on prob- 
lems of the aging, says there is reason to be- 
lieve that unemployment at middle age has 
a “negative psychological impact.” 

The Labor Department report notes that 
an older worker’s self-confidence begins to 
wane when he is out of work: “This often 
affects his employability. A man who has be- 
come depressed or bitter tends to lose ag- 
gressiveness and interest in his surroundings 
and may require rehabilitation before he can 
be re-employed.” 

It is not unusual for a man of education 
and experience to find himself looking for 
work, 

It happens every day. 

Companies fail, or merge, or reduce their 
labor forces for economic reasons; skills once 
widely sought pass into the discard; a work- 
ere’ health begins to fail, disqualifying him 
for the kind of work he has been perform- 
ing. 

Automation may not be quite so great a 
factor in unemployment as those affected by 
it sometimes believe. 

Friedfam thinks society knows too little 
about automation to assess its impact fully. 

“One idea,” he points out, “is that it may 
help to create the type of job where certain 
can be 


He must contend, above all, with compe- 
tition from increasing numbers of young 
job-seekers. The last crop of war babies 
already is in the market, and coming up fast 
are the postwar progeny. 

Perhaps no other society in history has 
been so youth-oriented. 

Not an adult but regrets his greying hair 
and his expanding paunch. Grown-ups copy 
youthful styles of dress, dancing and speech. 

Small wonder that such attitudes are re- 
flected in employment policies. 

The Labor Department study revealed 
that one of every four companies surveyed 
had upper age limits for one or more oc- 
cupational categories. Only one in six in- 
peepee a policy of hiring without respect 

age. 

— few 9 said they hired only 
applican: under 35. Fully a quarter of 
them drew the line at 45. 1 

There are, of course, many reasons for 
setting age limits. 

Companies surveyed in the study re- 
sponded most often that they avoid hiring 
older workers for physical reasons. 

And it is true that, as Friedfam points 
out, middle age brings “a sort of general 
slowing down.” 


For older workers with little education 
and inferior job skills, there is the TEC’s 
Opportunity Center, which trains enrollees 
for posts like engine lathe operator, pro- 
duction machinist and office m re- 
pairman. The Dallas center has about 50 
older workers on the rolls. 

Since 1903, 23 states and Puerto Rico have 
banned discrimination in employment be- 
cause of age. (Texas has no such law.) 

On Nov. 6, the U.S. Senate passed and 
sent to the House Texas Sen. Ralph Yar- 
borough’s version of a national anti-age 
discrimination bill. 

The Yarborough bill, first of its kind in 
16 years, would apply on enactment to all 
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employers and unions with 50 or more per- 


Says Yarborough: It is tragic and absurd 
to tell a man who has experienced these 
years of change and learned from his ex- 
perience that he is ‘too old’ to work.” 

Yet the effect of such laws should not be 
overrated. 

“The main thing about this kind of 
thing,” Friedfam says, “is that it In effect 
lends moral support—it simply puts the 
state or federal government on record as 
encouraging employment without regard to 
age.” 

The federal government itself has not dis- 
criminated against older workers since Presi- 
dent Johnson in February 1964 issued an 
executive order to the contrary. 


LICENSE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
RADIO STATIONS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
recently the Missouri Broadcasters As- 
sociation unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion urging an extention of the renewal 
period for broadcast stations. This reso- 
lution brought to my attention the time- 
consuming, costly operation of apply- 
ing for a station renewal license. This is 
a burden that is shared both by the sta- 
tions and by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

A number of proposals have been 
introduced in this session of Congress to 
change the license requirements for 
broadcasting stations. I hope that the 
Senate Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions will devote some time to considering 
each of these proposals and will devise an 
acceptable solution to this important 
problem. 

Presently the broadcast industry in 
this country must contend with proce- 
dures and regulations established in an 
earlier period. Some of the objectives of 
early procedures are now outdated. 

For some time the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission and individual 
Commissioners have advocated impor- 
tant changes in the broadcast license re- 
quirements. These recommendations 
have included increasing the maximum 
period of licenses issued for broadcasting. 
The most prevalent recommendation 
would extend the license term of broad- 
cast stations to a maximum period of 
5 years. This proposal would result in 
some needed administrative reforms. 

In the early years of broadcasting, 
the radio industry experienced a rapid 
growth. This growth was accompanied 
by a proliferation of broadcasting sta- 
tions using a relatively small range of 
broadcast frequencies. Interference be- 
came so widespread that practically all 
broadcast programs were affected. Some 
method had to be devised to make possi- 
ble reasonably clear reception. To meet 
that need, licenses were required for 
broadcast stations to control the number 
of stations broadcasting on certain fre- 
quencies and to establish an orderly as- 
signment of frequencies. The integrity 
of frequencies is no longer a pressing 
problem. The protection sought by li- 
censing has been accomplished. The 
purposes of broadcast licensing has 
changed. The role of licensing is now the 
orderly development of the broadcasting 
industry and the protection of public 
interests. But the outdated license term 
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of 3 years has not responded to the 
change of roles. 

The 3-year term was set by the Radio 
Act of 1927. The conditions of that pe- 
riod reflected an uncertain future for 
radio broadcasting. Close supervision 
was deemed necessary to assist develop- 
ment of radio in an orderly manner con- 
sistent with the interest of the general 
public. Since that early period the radio 
industry has made major advances. Tele- 
vision has appeared and matured. As 
radio technology has changed, regulatory 
measures have been devised to take ac- 
count of progress in the industry. How- 
ever, the antiquated 3-year maximum 
term license for broadcasting stations 
has persisted. 

An extension of the maximum license 
term would not relieve broadcasters of 
their obligations to the public. Regula- 
tory sanctions are available to deal with 
any licensee who is found at any time to 
be unqualified or irresponsible. The 
quality of broadcasting is not improved 
by the vast amount of paperwork which 
the 3-year renewal requirement entails. 

A considerable saving in time would 
result not only for the industry but also 
for the FCC if the license term were ex- 
tended. A change by the proposed license 
term would cut almost in half the paper- 
work for both the individual broadcast- 
ers and for the FCC. The large amount 
of paperwork is the chief effect of the 
license renewal regulations. My subcom- 
mittee investigated and has found that 
the FCC today has a tremendous work 
burden. Most of that burden is paper- 
work which results in long and frustrat- 
ing delays. Congress must act to help the 
FCC unravel its outdated procedures and 
regulations. 


broadcast months of the year, merely to 
stay in business. The burden is also 
heavy for the larger stations even though 
they have greater resources. Twenty- 


Seven logs must be kept up to date. Indi- 
vidual contracts for single performances 
must be filed with the FCC, and kept 
ready for inspection at any time. Field 
engineering checks must be made months 
before expiration of the 3-year license 
term in any case. 

A change to a 5-year license term 
would contribute substantially to the re- 
ductions of the heavy backlog of the 
FCC. Some 800 fewer applications would 
need to be processed annually, releasing 
manpower to be used in other areas of 
FCC work where it is badly needed. ‘The 
size of the workload is indicated by the 
2,579 radio, 492 TV and TV translator re- 
newal applications processed by the FCC 
during fiscal 1966. During the year a 
total of 17,955 broadcast applications 
were received, of which 2,677 were for 
renewal of commercial licenses. This is a 
a significant increase from 20 years ago 
when renewal applications numbered 
only 528. We must adopt new standards 
to meet the great increase in the admin- 
istrative burden. 
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Most of the current backlog of the FCC 
is paperwork and not regulatory work. 
The enactment of a 5-year license re- 
newal term would remove a great 
amount of the unnecessary work for the 
Commission. As early as 1958 the FCC 
itself recommended the extension of the 
renewal term in its legislative program. 
Activities of the FCC should not continue 
to be based upon conditions which ex- 
isted 30 or 40 years ago. Regulation 
should be brought somewhere within the 
range of technological progress in the in- 
dustry. Outdated and inefficient regula- 
tory procedures should not be continued. 

Regulations which have served their 
original purposes should either be revised 
to fit new situations or withdrawn. As- 
suming checks on the broadcasting in- 
dustry are desirable, the review which 
would be provided by the renewal of li- 
censes every 5 years would suffice. The 
revisions in this area are long overdue. 
I strongly support this change in the re- 
newal regulations and urge that the Sen- 
ate study these proposals so we may act 
during the new session early next year. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY AD- 
DRESSES “LAWYERS AND AMER- 
ICA’S URBAN CRISIS” 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Oc- 
tober issue of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal contains a timely and perti- 
nent article by Vice President Husrert H. 
Humpxrey on the urban crisis. Although 
he specifically addresses his comments to 
the role of lawyers and the legal profes- 
sion in the crisis, the Vice President’s 
message deserves wide attention. As he 
points out: 

The crisis is very real, and its dimensions 
are much greater than the sum of the mate- 
rial and human losses, the misery and terror 
that have occurred. It bluntly challenges the 
viability of American democracy. 


Mr. President, this challenge to the vi- 
ability of our democracy must be a pri- 
mary concern to each one of us. The Vice 
President’s eloquent words to American 
lawyers is a constructive and thoughtful 
one. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of “Lawyers and America’s Urban 
Crisis” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LAWYERS AND AMERICA’S URBAN CRISIS 


(Nore—Speaking before the Assembly 
luncheon at the 90th Annual Meeting in 
Honolulu last August, Vice President 
HUMPHREY outlined the extent of the present 
crisis facing America and called on lawyers 
and the organized legal profession to bring 
to these problems the creative solutions they 
have offered in the past. He described the 
crisis as having three dimensions: lawless- 
ness, poverty and urbanization.) 


(By Huserr H. HUMPHREY, Vice President of 
the United States) 


We must turn our attention to the Ameri- 
can city. The lawlessness and violence that 
have occurred in some of our cities recently 
has been deeply unsettling and disappointing 
to nearly every American—but most of all 
to those dedicated to the rule of law. 

We have always prided ourselves on our 
determination to achieve our objectives 
through peaceful means, We have always 
been confident that the American legal sys- 
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tem could grow with the needs of our society, 
be flexible and yet provide an absolute and 
stable source of authority. Indeed, the law 
has frequently served as an instrument 
for prompting social and economic progress. 

Looking back over the last fifteen years, 
I think we can honestly say that more than 
ever before the law has served both as an 
instrument of growth and as a stabilizing 
force. New legislation, court decisions and 
executive orders, taken together, have 
strengthened nearly every one of our funda- 
mental American rights—the right to be 
equally represented in our legislatures and in 
Congress, the right to privacy, the right to 
full protection of the law in the courts. 
Progress has been especially dramatic in the 
field of civil rights. During these few years 
we have sought to guarantee every American 
the right to vote, the right to equal oppor- 
tunity in employment, in education, in ac- 
cess to public accommodations, These were 
not radical departures from American con- 
stitutional theory, but they have brought 
revolutionary advances in practice. Never 
before in history has any nation done so 
much in such a short period of time to pro- 
vide full equality under law for all of its 
citizens. The law has provided a responsible 
avenue through which our historic nonvio- 
lent civil rights movement has been able to 
realize many of its goals. 


CRISIS CHALLENGES OUR INSTITUTIONS 


But suddenly, despite all of this progress, 
we find ourselves witnessing a spectacle un- 
precedented in American history—thousands 
of citizens in cities across the country openly 
defying the law and local authorities, neces- 
sitating use of the National Guard and federal 
troops to suppress them. We have heard calls 
to insurrection in the name of “civil rights”. 
We have heard civil rights leaders, who have 
successfully found satisfaction for their peo- 
ple in the courts, attacked for having too 
great a regard for due process. 

The crisis is very real, and its dimensions 
are much greater than the sum o° the mate- 
rial and human losses, the misery and terror 
that have occurred. It bluntly challenges the 
viability of American democracy. Can our 
institutions really serve the interests of the 
people? Can they cope with the fundamental 
problems of American society today? I am 
confident that the answer will ultimately 
be yes“. But our success will depend upon 
our ability to understand the crisis, and to 
mobilize our resources and institutions to 
deal with it. 

The crisis is three-dimensional. First, there 
is an immediate problem of lawlessness, 
crime, violence and riot which demands a 
simple and direct response. Men schooled in 
the law know that no nation can tolerate 
flagrant disregard for the law. You know, and 
I know, and the rioters themselves must 
know, that riots will be suppressed. Order 
will be restored. Those malicious individuals 
who spark disorders will be found and prose- 
cuted. For there can be no freedom, no equal 
opportunity, no social justice, in an environ- 
ment of mob rule and criminal behavior. 
Arson does not build houses, Murder does not 
win civil rights. Theft and looting do not 
produce jobs. These acts of violence and 
crime produce revulsion, hostility and hate, 
which are bound to slow real progress. 

The second dimension of this crisis—no 
less real and no less obvious than crime in 
the streets—is poverty. It it a fact that one 
of every six Americans does not share in the 
benefits of American society in the 1960's. 

Let us look at poverty the way the victim 
sees it. Poverty means a maximum of thirty- 
two cents a meal per person each day, with 
$1.40 left over for everything else—rent, 
clothing, transportation, medicine, recrea- 
tion. Thirty million Americans live on that 
much or less. Half of America’s Negro popu- 
lation falls into that category. 

Poverty means four times as much heart 
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disease, six times as much arthritis and 
rheumatism, six times as much mental and 
nervous illness as compared with the other 
five sixths of our population. It means that 
60 per cent of all poor children never see a 
dentist; 50 per cent never see a doctor, It 
means that a man is four times as likely to 
die by the age of thirty-five. It means the 
ghetto unemployment and underemploy- 
ment rate is up to 35 per cent. It means idle, 
untrained, restless youths loitering on street 
corners. These poor people have the free- 
doms that go with American citizenship. 
But in all too many cases these freedoms 
are an inflated legal currency worth little in 
the marketplace of American society. 

These Americans suffer something more 
acute than poverty of the purse. They suf- 
fer an active and intense frustration that 
comes from watching the other America at 
work and at play on television, and knowing 
that it is beyond their reach; a frustration 
that comes from paying higher prices in the 
ghetto shops than those charged in the 
supermarkets of suburbia—and knowing it; 
a frustration that comes from paying ex- 
orbitant interest rates for shoddy goods— 
and knowing it; a frustration of being un- 
n for lack of training—and know- 

g it. 

The consequence of being poor and hope- 
less in a society in which most are not pro- 
duces a deep sense of alienation. This feel- 
ing is nowhere more fully expressed than in 
the attitudes of some slum dwellers toward 
the law. Twenty per cent of the Negroes in- 
terviewed two years ago in Newark stated 
that they had no faith whatsoever in the 
police, the courts or any other public agen- 
cies. As Justice Fortas recently put it, the law 
to the poor is a system devised by the es- 
tablishment—of the establishment—for the 
establishment”. This is a law known in the 
ghetto, not as the blindfolded goddess of 
even-handed justice, but as “the man“! 
capricious, arbitrary, authoritarian, for- 
eign—worthy of fear but not of respect. 

In the eyes of the impoverished, it is the 
law that garnishees the poor man’s salary, 
evicts him from his home, binds him to 
usury, cancels his welfare payments. Worst 
of all, it is the law that has guaranteed equal 
rights to all but has failed to provide equal 
opportunity. In this situation, the law loses 
its stabilizing influence. It becomes for the 
poor an irritant. Frustration, alienation and 
unrest are not surprising consequences. 

The third dimension of the crisis before 
us is urbanization, Some 70 per cent of the 
American people now live in urban areas. By 
1980 the figure will be 80 per cent. The cities 
have become the total environment for the 
great majority of our citizens. And this envi- 
ronment is blighted with congestion, dirt, 
polluted water and air, tension, crime, This 
is the ghetto—the prison of the poor. 

The residents of that ghetto are 80 per 
cent Negro. A high proportion of them are 
recent migrants from rural areas in the 
South. Newark received 54,000 such migrants 
between 1950 and 1960; Detroit, 45,000; Los 
Angeles, 215,000; New York City, 222,000. A 
man who migrates does so in hopes of better-. 
ing his lot. But the migrant Negro arrives 
in the city without marketable skills. He is 
often illiterate. He is a stranger in a foreign 
land. 

I do not mean to minimize the problem of 
rural poverty, which is still acute in many 
areas. That is a different subject—and an 
important one, But most Americans live in 
cities, They are the measure of our civiliza- 
tion in the twentieth century. It is in our 
cities where democracy will survive or 
perish. 

HOW THIS CRISIS AFFECTS LAWYERS 


I have spelled out a compound challenge 
of poverty, alienation and unrest in urban- 
ized America—and we turn to you for help. 
Back in the "thirties, when the United States 
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faced another acute social and economic 
crisis, the lawyers came forward with crea- 
tive and constructive ideas. Lawyers pro- 
vided much of the vision and stimulated 
those combinations of public and private 
effort which enabled us to rise out of the 
Depression, That same kind of guidance is 
needed now. 

Many lawyers already are at work on these 
problems as government officials, as mem- 
bers of Congress, and in state legislatures 
and local government. Lawyers are, in fact, 
the architects, builders and protectors or 
democratic society. But those in private prac- 
tice have a double opportunity to be of serv- 
ice to our troubled nation—as influential cit- 
izens in their communities and as advisers 
and counselors to their clients. 

The American Bar Association is to be con- 
gratulated on the splendid work the legal 
profession has done through the neighbor- 
hood legal services program of the Office of 
the Economic Opportunity. This kind of con- 
tribution is nothing new from the legal pro- 
fession. It has been providing legal aid for 
nearly a century. Extensive legal aid is vitally 
important now. It can demonstrate that our 
laws are designed to protect the weak and 
the poor as well as the establishment. 

The experience of the last few weeks sug- 
gests that neighborhood legal service lawyers 
have succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
the neighborhoods in which they work. We 
have solid evidence that they have been able 
to avert riots, calm them after they have 
started, and see that those arrested enjoy the 
full protection of the law. They have talked, 
advised and cautioned, frequently at great 
personal risk, In Newark, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington and many other cities, they have 
served as a channel of communication be- 
tween ghetto spokesmen and city officials. 

To extend the protection of our existing 
institutions and laws to every person is ob- 
viously essential. But there is a more funda- 
mental question regarding the structure of 
the institutions themselves, Do our political 
and social institutions adequately serve the 
requirements of modern, urban America? Are 
we organized to meet today’s responsibilities 
and to plan effectively for tomorrow? Are 
your municipal governments adequate to 
handle the task before them? Is the struc- 
ture of criminal law in your community ade- 
quate? Can it be efficiently enforced? Are 
there adequate provisions for dealing with 
mental illness and alcoholism outside the 
criminal courts? Do your police forces spend 
time on domestic disputes which could be 
handled better and more efficiently if re- 
ferred to specialized agencies? Do the police 
in your communities have adequate guide- 
lines for dealing with situations which de- 
mand a great deal of individual discretion? 
Lawyers and local bar associations can work 
with city officials to develop such a code. 
Does your state or city provide the facilities 
and program for training police officers in 
modern law enforcement techniques and 
police-community relations? One of the 
great urban problems today is the gap be- 
tween the police and inhabitants of the 
slums—the very people who need police pro- 
tection most. 

Our police forces have a tough job to do. 
Lawyers can help bridge that gap between 
the police and the community. You can help 
our police to be better prepared to handle 
their difficult responsibilities. You can help 
the public gain a better understanding of and 
respect for the police. 

Recently I suggested that all fifty states 
consider forming councils for civil peace at 
the state and, where possible, at the metro- 
politan level. The councils would include rep- 
resentatives of all racial and religious groups, 
plus officials of the state attorney generals’ 
office, law enforcement agencies and local 
government. It could function as a com- 
munity relations service to prevent violence, 
gain community cooperation and hear the 
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voices of those who have too long gone un- 
heard. It could establish a co-ordinated early- 
warning system to detect potential disorders 
and, it is hoped, nip them in the bud. It 
could establish a central communications 
network. 


LAWYERS’ OPPORTUNITIES AS BUSINESS ADVISERS 


Lawyers have opportunities as advisers to 
the nation’s businesses and corporations. 

The central principle of American progress 
has been a working partnership between gov- 
ernment and the private economy. The prob- 
lems of today are too great and too complex 
to be solved by government alone. It is more 
than our laws and our public institutions 
that are being tested; it is our entire free 
enterprise system, 

Can that system provide jobs and training 
for the hard-core unemployed? Can it make 
them contributing members of this economy, 
both as consumers and producers? Can it 
meet national need when that need is clear 
and present? Can this system provide the 
initiative, the imagination and the capital to 
meet the pressing necessity for more schools, 
efficient mass transport, low- and middle- 
income housing—the infrastructure for the 
new America? Some say no; but I say yes. 
American business has always known that 
prosperous people mean a better market. I 
don't believe businessmen can be content so 
long as one-sixth of their potential market 
is undeveloped. 

We in government are ready to help. 
Where there are obstacles, we are willing to 
try to remove them. Where there are oppor- 
tunities, we want to hear about them. The 
full creative force of American free enter- 
prise in cooperation with government must 
be turned to these great and waiting tasks. 
The Negro leadership is in a unique position 
to advise which programs are likely to work 
and to supply leadership in these programs. 

But, let me stress one crucial point, The 
task ahead will require the efforts of every 
organization and every citizen of this coun- 
try. We certainly have the resources to do 
the job. We have the scientists, the engineers, 
the sociologists, the lawyers, the planners 
and administrators, if only we put them to 
work on this priority problem. Any nation 
that can mobilize its scientific and mana- 
gerial resources to put a man on the moon 
ought to be able to put a man on his feet on 
this good earth. The so-called lunar program 
tells us something else. If you want to get 
a job done, you must use the most modern 
methods, you must make a commitment and 
you must be willing to pay the price. 

But the price that we must be willing to 
pay is not just more money. Rather it is a 
price of priorities. It is the price of admin- 
istrative reorganization in order to get the 
most out of every dollar and to use our re- 
sources better. It is the price of modernizing 
state laws and city charters. It is a massive 
training and employment program by pri- 
vate industry and the price of taking the 
risk of hiring untrained workers and giving 
them on-the-job training. It is a massive 
recreation and education program, particu- 
larly in the urban slums. It is keeping our 
schools operating twelve months a year, 
making job training programs related to 
job opportunities, investing billions of pri- 
vate capital to give our cities new life and 
new hope. It is investment guarantees for 
private capital, long-term credits and low 
rates of interest with government co-opera- 
tion, tax incentives, risk insurance and goy- 
ernment participation as a helpful partner 
but not a dominant force. 

Part of the price is the willingness to rec- 
ognize that the slum is repugnant to Ameri- 
can values and that it must be eliminated 
as if it were a malignancy. It is the price of 
recognizing our slums and the majority of 
those living there as underdeveloped and 
neglected places and people. It is the willing- 
ness to offer the same generous and far- 
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reaching considerations for our own under- 
developed areas and needy people as we do 
for others in foreign lands. 

The price that we must be willing to pay 
is, above all, the willingness to accept as a 
partner in the American community and as 
a first-class citizen, the poor, the illiterate— 
black or white or red or yellow or brown—and 
give him a chance to make something out 
of his life. To do less is to admit failure. 

Thomas Wolfe wrote: “To every man his 
chance; to every man regardless of his birth, 
his shining golden opportunity. To every 
man the right to live, to work, to be him- 
self and to become whatever things his man- 
hood and his vision can combine to make 
him. This . . . is the promise of America.” 


ADDRESS BY JOHN A. SIBLEY BE- 
FORE GEORGIA FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, John 
A. Sibley, one of Georgia’s most dis- 
tinguished business leaders and out- 
standing citizens, recently delivered a 
noteworthy address before the annual 
convention of the Georgia Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr. Sibley discussed the importance of 
land and productivity to the wealth and 
well-being of our people, and I was im- 
pressed by the eloquence and significance 
of his timely remarks. 

I think them worthy of the attention 
of all who are concerned today with the 
importance of agriculture and its needs 
and problems. I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GEoRGIA’s RENEWABLE WEALTH AND THE 
‘THREAT OF DESTRUCTIVE TAXATION 


(Speech delivered by John A. Sibley before 
annual convention of Georgia Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Augusta, Ga., November 
14, 1967) 


God's most precious gift to man is the land 
and its productivity. It is a special privilege 
for me to speak to the members of an organi- 
zation who are engaged in the nurture, cul- 
tivation and protection of the soil and its 
productivity. You are engaged in planting 
and harvesting crops, producing meat and 
milk and protecting and increasing our great 
forest domain, 

By your efforts new wealth is created each 
year that comes from the productivity of the 
land and that turns a stream of new wealth 
into the general economy of the state and 
nation, Of all occupations in which men are 
engaged for profit, yours is the most perilous 
and most important. 

It is perilous because in addition to the 
ordinary business risk of other occupations, 
your success depends upon forces of nature 
over which you have no control, sometimes 
smiling and sometimes frowning upon your 
efforts; important because, in the last 
analysis, all other occupations, even life it- 
self, are dependent upon the products of your 
labor. 

To emphasize this fact we need only to re- 
member that the productivity of our lands 
feeds and clothes all of us, furnishes the raw 
material for manufacture, industry and trade 
as well as safeguards our national security. 

In this era of industrialization and urban- 
ization, it seems to me that we may be 
falling into the grievous error of failing 
to understand and appreciate the paramount 
importance of the productivity of the land 
as it affects our economic welfare, our pros- 
perity and our national security. 

Perhaps a few examples, historic and cur- 
rent, will remind us that the protection and 
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preservation of the productivity of the land 
is a matter of supreme public interest and 
deeply concerns the economic welfare of the 
people as a whole. 

Take for example the unfortunate situation 
that faces Great Britain. The British pound 
is periodically in trouble, threatening the 
economy of that great nation, with reper- 
cussions throughout the world. The fact is 
that the British pound refiects a funda- 
mental weakness that is more deeply im- 
bedded in England's economy. The basic 
trouble is that England's trade and commerce 
cannot cover the deficit caused by the failure 
of her lands to produce the necessary food 
and fiber to feed and clothe her people, to 
supply the raw material for her industry 
and to safeguard her security. 

The failure of the potato crop, the source 
of Ireland's food supply, has occurred several 
times in history followed by starvation or 
migration of the Irish people. As a result, 
Treland’s population, once 8 or 10 million, 
is now less than 3 million. 

Starvation’ in India today is caused by 
the failure of her wheat crop. Unlike the 
Trish, the Indians have no place to migrate 
and relief from starvation can only come 
from the generosity of more fortunate people 
whose renewable resources are greater than 
their immediate needs. This generosity 
though substantial is insufficient. 

With these preliminary remarks concerning 
the importance of maintaining the produc- 
tivity of our land, I will lay down several 
basic propositions that are relevant to the 
question of taxation of our farm and forest 
lands. I will discuss these propositions in 
more detail later. 

The tions are: 

(1) The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy, a principle announced by Chief Justice 
Marshall of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the early days of our Republic—a 
principle that was sound when delivered and 
is sound today. 

(2) A tax so heavy as to make the opera- 
tion of a business unprofitable is an effective 
means to destroy that business. So a tax 
upon farm and forest lands so unreasonable 
as to make farming unprofitable is to destroy 
the business of farming. In such cases the 
power to tax becomes the power to destroy, 
as pointed out by Chief Justice Marshall. 

(8) The public interest requires that a 
system of taxation be adopted for our farm 
and forest lands that encourages and stimu- 
lates the development of the productivity of 
these lands, thus increasing our renewable 
wealth and the development of our natural 
resources. This can be accomplished by tax- 
ing farm and forest lands upon their value 
as farms and forests but not by fixing as the 
taxable value of farm and forest land the 
price paid for other lands purchased for 
more intensive uses such as business sites, 
shopping centers and subdivisions. 

(4) The spirit of fairness dictates, and the 
public interest demands that our renewable 
resources be preserved and developed, and 
that the occupation of farming be protected 
against the destructive power of excessive 
taxation. 

In the light of the above propositions, let 
us now examine in terms of monetary and 
other values the significance of farm prod- 
ucts to our general economy and the adverse 
effect of excessive taxation of farm and for- 
est lands on the productivity of farm and 
forest lands. 

The improvement in cash income from 
farms in the last thirty years has been spec- 
tacular both in the amount of increases and 
sources from which that income was derived. 

In 1966 total cash farm income, excluding 
government ents, amounted to $1,015,- 
808,000 as eee to $209 million in 1924. 
Ot the 1924 cash income 62% was derived 
from cotton alone and livestock represented 
only 13.2% or $29,600,000. In 1966 cotton rep- 
resented only 4.2% of farm income, whereas 
UMvestock, including poultry and eggs, 
amounted to 8632,678, 000. 
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The billion dollar business representing 
new wealth created by the farmer equals 
$228. per capita for Georgia's 4% million 
people, whereas the new wealth created by 
the farmers in New York State is only $55. 
per capita for its more than 18 million people 
and for Pennsylyania only $79. per capita for 
its more than 11 million people. 

Georgia must keep the productivity of her 
land in balance with her ever increasing 
population. 

Of Georgia's $10,575,000,000. total income 
in 1966 farm and forest products directly and 
secondarily contributed 251 % and gave em- 
ployment to 109 thousand people. 

Now let us examine the importance of our 
forests to Georgia’s economy. Our forest- 
based industries generate an annual income 
of a billion dollars and provide employment 
for every fifth factory worker in Georgia at 
high-level wages. 

Of the 37 million acres of land in Georgia 
approximately 26 million acres are in forests, 
representing some 69% of the entire acreage 
of the state. Moreover, 92% of the forest land 
is privately owned by more than 196 thou- 
sand owners. 

Experts tell us that present forest areas 
can be doubled in yield by proper care and 
improved stands. 

Trees, our most valuable single renewable 
resource, furnish raw material for many and 
varied businesses that feed our general 
economy. 

A tree is much more than a stick of wood. 
To my mind, a tree is a growing chemical 
storehouse in which nature manufactures 
valuable raw materials for many useful end 
products. The use of wood in the construc- 
tion and building trades, in furniture 
making and similar wood-based industries, 
as valuable as these businesses are, consti- 
tutes only a small part of the end uses de- 
rived from trees. Through scientific knowl- 
edge, cellulose fiber in trees can be isolated 
and by technology can be converted into 
many necessary articles of commerce, 

Even more important are commercial arti- 
cles derived from cellulose as the raw mate- 
rial for the manufacture of such varied prod- 
ucts as women’s dresses and lingerie, cur- 
tains, draperies, lamp shades, upholstery, 
men’s summer wear, rain coats, carpets, plas- 
tic materials, photographic films, cellophane 
and food packaging of all kinds, military ex- 
plosives, sponges, all grades of paper, includ- 
ing newsprint and many others. 

Cellulose is indeed the magic raw material, 

the end product of which serves the neces- 
sities, comfort and convenience of modern 
man. 
Georgia forest land, as a source of cellulose, 
is a powerful magnet which attracts industry 
to Georgia and has already attracted to the 
State pulp, paper and chemical cellulose 
mills, representing an investment estimated 
at $750 million or more of capital funds. 
These mills used over 5 million cords of pulp- 
wood in 1964, and the amount is increasing 
each year. They furnish the tree farmer a 
valuable new source of available cash and re- 
sult in the enhanced value of forest lands 
in Georgia. 

Besides having developed a billion dollar 
wood-based industry, Georgia stands first in 
the number of privately owned forest acres, 
in the number of acres under organized fire 
protection and in the number of seedlings 
grown in State nurseries. Since 1945, 1,750,- 
000,000 seedlings have been grown in state 
nurseries and 600,000,000 have been grown 
in forest industry nurseries. From 1964 to 
1967 the State has produced 14,000,000 im- 
proved Loblolly and Slash Pine seedlings; 
Georgia has the Nation's largest tree improve- 
ment program, was the first to teach forestry 
in vocational schools, established the world’s 
first forestry center and the world’s first 
major forest fire laboratory, leads the Nation 
in tree farm acreage, produces more lumber 
than any state east of the pi River 


and is the Nation's largest producer of naval 
stores, 
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Our state leads the Nation in pulp and 
paper production. This is a relatively new in- 
dustry and developed here because of our 
forest resources and the knowledge that 
Georgia is n and expanding these 
resources to meet future needs. 

Georgia’s trees furnished jobs for 65,984 
persons, which generated wages amounting 
to $275,639,244, all of which come from more 
than 900 primary and secondary forest-based 
industries, 

How important these forest-based indus- 
tries are to certain counties of Georgia is 
illustrated by the fact that in Bibb County 
the payroll is $18,574,487 from such indus- 
tries, and in Floyd County $63,504,000 and in 
Chatham County $44,695,192 and in many 
other counties payrolls represent a substan- 
tial part of the buying power and prosperity 
of that county. 

The enlarged demand for this cellulose, so 
the experts say, must be supplied largely 
from the North American continent. Sweden, 
which for many years played a large part in 
meeting the world demand, is limited in area 
and has approached her maximum develop- 
ment. 

The forest resources of the West Coast and 
Canada are very substantial but the cycle of 
growth is slow and the cost of harvesting 
great compared to our Southern pine. 

Georgia is now in the forefront in meeting 
this demand for cellulose and has the oppor- 
tunity to improve her position as a world 
supplier, as is evidenced by the progress that 
Georgia has made over the last twenty-five 
years in maintaining and improving her for- 
est domain. 

The policy of Georgia for the last quarter 
century has been to encourage the develop- 
ment of Georgia’s forest domain. This policy 
is evidenced by the fact that the State is now 
spending yearly for forest protection, refor- 
estation, forest management, research and 
education slightly more than nine million 
dollars, and in the last ten years has spent 
for these purposes more than fifty million 
dollars. 

The question facing Georgia is, shall we 
destroy this renewable wealth, which is the 
basis of profitable wood-based industries, 
through the process of confiscatory taxation 
of the lands producing that wealth? 

Unfortunately we are threatening to do so 
and have already done so in several counties 
of the state. This oppressive tax upon farm 
and forest lands usually arises through the 
Process known as land re-evaluation. By the 
method used in that process, farm and forest 
lands are not treated as farm and forest 
lands and taxed on their value as such but 
instead farm and forest lands are taxed on 
the basis of the sale price of other lands 
which were purchased and sold for entirely 
different purposes and uses, such as shop- 
ping centers, subdivisions and industrial 
sites. 


This method of re-evaluation overlooks 
the fact that to convert farm and forest 
lands to these more intensive uses requires 
thousands, and sometimes millions, of capil- 
tal funds and that without the expenditure 
of such capital funds to develop these new 
and more intensive uses, high purchase 
prices for the lands have no economic justi- 
fication. Many of the counties in are 
experiencing re-evaluations of farm and 
forest lands under this unreasonable and 
unfair method. 

The appraisers employed to re-evaluate 
the lands are usually from the city or are 
unfamiliar with farming and its im 
and are accustomed to dealing with the de- 
velopment of sub-divisions, shopping cen- 
ters, business sites requiring the expendi- 
tures of capital funds. 

The appraiser comes to a large body of 
land that has been a tree farm for more than 
a quarter of a century. The trees are inyen- 
toried by volume, types and varieties. Good 
forest practices, including selective cutting, 
have been consistently followed. 
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When the appraiser examines that farm 
he gives no consideration to the value of the 
land as a whole for the purposes for which 
it is used. 

He frankly states that the use of the land 
as a farm is immaterial to him in fixing its 
value although he admits that the farm has 
been highly developed and properly managed 
as such for many years. 

He then values each land lot separately, 

fixing its value on the suitability of that 
land lot for subdivision or other intensive 
uses. 
In effect he has turned a bona fide tree 
farm into an imaginary subdivision. The 
appraiser reports to the taxing authorities 
as the value of the farm lands the price 
that other lands have been sold for that 
have been turned into subdivisions and 
shopping centers or other more intensive 
uses 


The land owner under such circumstances 
is forced by the coercive pressure of con- 
fiscatory taxation to cut his timber prema- 
turely to pay taxes, or to quit farming and 
to sell his lands for speculative purposes, 
or to do both. 

I am familiar with a county in Georgia 
where more than 85% of the lands were des- 
ignated in 1961 as agricultural and forest 
lands and only 13% were used for residen- 
tial, industrial, commercial, public build- 
ings, streets and highways, public open 
spaces, vacant and water. 

Yet under a system of re-evaluation such 
as I have described, the taxes on farm and 
forest land are so confiscatory that farming 
and forestry cannot be carried on in that 
county profitably. Under the coercive effect 
of taxation, timber is being prematurely cut, 
and the lands are fast being sold for specu- 
lative purposes. 

Georgia is not the only state faced with 
this problem. Some 23 states have taken or 
are considering legislative action to prevent 
confiscatory taxation of farm and forest 
lands and to preserve and develop their re- 
newable resources. These states recognized 
that such action was necessary to protect 
the public interest. 

The State of Connecticut, in enacting laws 
to protect its farm lands, forest lands and 
open space lands from excessive taxation, 
made this strong declaration of public pol- 
icy: 

“(a) That it is in the public interest to 
encourage the preservation of farm land, 
forest land and open space land in order to 
maintain a readily available source of food 
and farm products close to the metropolitan 
areas of the state; to conserve the state’s 
natural resources and to provide for the wel- 
fare and happiness of the inhabitants of the 
state, (b) that it is in the public interest 
to prevent the forced conversion of farm 
land, forest land and open space land to 
more intensive uses as the result of economic 
pressures caused by the assessment thereof 
for purposes of property taxation at values 
incompatible with their preservation as such 
farm land, forest land and open space land.” 

Georgia should make a similar declaration 
of policy, at the upcoming session of the leg- 
islature, followed by an appropriate consti- 
tutional amendment, 

Florida, during the last quarter century, 
has experienced large increases in popula- 
tion, some permanent and some seasonal, 
and to accommodate the people, fruit groves 
and vegetable gardens have been turned into 
subdivisions, shopping centers and every 
other type of urban development. Lands that 
are worth $500 an acre as fruit groves may 
sell for five or ten thousand dollars or more 
per acre to be developed and used for more 
intensive uses. 

The tax assessors in some instances began 
to raise the assessments on the orchards, 
groves, forest and other farm land to re- 
fiect in whole or in part the values estab- 
lished by the sales price of the nearby lands 
converted into new and higher uses. Taxes 
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levied on these assessments were confisca- 
tory when applied to agricultural and forest 
lands. The citrus fruit, forest and other 
farming enterprises could not survive such 
a burdensome tax assessment. 

To save the production of these primary 
resources, Florida laws provide that farm 
and forest lands should be taxed at the value 
of those lands for the uses to which they 
are put. 

The Florida law in no sense grants a tax 
exemption to farm and forest lands. The 
owners of the lands will continue to pay 
taxes and the lands will be valued as farm 
and forest lands. The law merely requires 
that the market value of the land for tax 
purposes is to be fixed by the uses to which 
the lands are put and not to be assessed at 
the price at which other lands have been 
sold that are put to higher and more in- 
tensive uses. 

That means that when orchard, grove or 
forest lands are turned into a shopping cen- 
ter, a subdivision, or an industrial site the 
value of the property is then determined by 
the new uses. 

It also means that the lands which con- 
tinue in orchards, groves and forests will be 
taxed on the value of the lands for the pur- 
poses for which they are used, that is, as 
farms, orchards and forests, and not at the 
sales price of other land in the same neigh- 
borhood purchased and used for subdivi- 
sions, shopping centers and intensive devel- 
opments. 

The law also means that the appraiser 
cannot fix the value of agricultural and 
forest lands for tax purposes at the prices 
paid for other lands no longer used as farm 
or forest lands but which have been con- 
verted to higher and more intensive pur- 
poses. 

Under such a system the farmer is not 
forced to sell his lands to speculators because 
of confiscatory taxation which places upon 
his lands speculative values based on the 
sale prices of lands not used for agricultural 
purposes. 

Under this system the public interest is 
served because the lands continue in the 
hands of land owners who desire to farm and 
the productivity of the lands continues to 
put into the general economy annually a 
stream of new wealth. 

It is such a system as this that Georgia 
should adopt in order to preserve and de- 
velop her natural resources. 

Many states in the Union, recognizing the 
value of the productivity of their forest and 
farm lands to the general economy, have de- 
vised systems of taxation which encourage 
the use of lands for productive purposes. 

God in His goodness has favored Georgia 
with great renewable natural resources; are 
we wise enough to appreciate, nurture and 
expand them? 

The answer to that question is vital to the 
prosperity and wellbeing not only of pres- 
ent but of future generations. 


ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN 
GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 13-14, 1967, the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations 
sponsored a national conference on leg- 
islative leadership. This conference 
brought together speakers, senate presi- 
dents, majority and minority leaders 
from the various State legislatures, 
Members of Congress, and representa- 
tives from the academic community for 
a look at ways in which “bridges might 
be built between State legislative bodies 
and the National Congress.” Over 125 
State legislators and others attended 
the conference in Washington. 
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The Advisory Commission, of which I 
am a member, along with the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] 
and the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr], is to be com- 
mended for its initiatives in holding this 
conference. In 1966 the Senate and 
House Subcommittees on Intergovern- 
mental Relations considered the 5-year 
record of the Commission and made sug- 
gestions for its continuation, including 
some changes in emphasis and direc- 
tion, Among the suggestions made was 
that the Commission, from time to time, 
convene national conferences on major 
problems in the field of intergovernmen- 
tal relations. The conference between 
congressional and State legislative lead- 
ers was needed because State legisla- 
tures have gone unattended and rela- 
tively unrecognized for too long, despite 
the fact that they are a very important 
part of our American governmental 


system. 

Mr. President, in one of the conference 
sessions, Vice President HUMPHREY ad- 
dressed the assembled delegates on the 
general subject of what State legisla- 
tures could do to help make Federal 
programs more flexible and realistic. As 
on many occasions, I find myself in 
complete agreement with the principal 
points made by the Vice President in 
his address to the legislative leaders. I 
was particularly impressed by his em- 
phasis on the role of private enterprise 
in providing jobs for unemployed youth 
and for suggesting that the State legis- 
latures begin to experiment in ways to 
further the cooperation between govern- 
ment and business in combating prob- 
lems of unemployment and economic 
deprivation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excerpts from the Vice 
President’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

The general theme of my conversation 
about the country is that through a partner- 
ship among Federal, State and local govern- 
ments and the private sector, we are trying 
to upgrade the quality of American life, 
maximize the performance of the American 
community, and energize and revitalize the 
lives of our people. I don’t believe that is 
a naive philosophy nor do I think it is a far- 
fetched hope. 

One of the main difficulties in America to- 
day is lack of satisfactory communication be- 
tween the executives and the legislators of 
the different levels of government. We have 
this problem even at the federal level, and 
here we have had a determined and consider- 
able program to keep in close touch with our 
legislative leaders in the Congress, both ma- 
jority and minority. I mention this at the 
Federal level because I think this is the se- 
cret of governmental progress. You make 
progress out of cooperation, out of adjust- 
ment, sometimes out of compromise, but at 
all times out of promoting a better under- 
standing among those who have responsibil- 
ity, and the responsibility of a legislator, 
State or Federal, is tremendous. 

We at the Federal level must work not only 
with our Congress, but we must also work 
with the legislators, particularly with the 
legislative leadership, at the State level. Prac- 
tically every program initiated by the Fed- 
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eral Government in recent years requires ac- 
tive cooperation and participation by the 
State—if not by the State government, at 
least by an instrumentality of the State which 
must be authorized by State legislation. 

All the programs we have, everything from 
highways to the poverty program, depend 
upon your cooperation. If we are going to 
do anything about air and water pollution 
or better education, about cities’ problems 
or the problems of rural America, it will in 
large measure depend upon what the State 
legislatures are willing to do. When the State 
legislatures do not give consideration to 
the needs of cities, the mayors just come 
pell-mell down to Washington and start a 
major war on you. That is exactly what has 
happened. 

Many times we in Washington are prone 
to think of the United States of America 
as if it were one solid board with one perma- 
nent grain all the way through it, with no 
variations. But, this is a pluralistic society. 
It is a mosaic. It is not a monolith, it isn’t 
a national community that has one culture, 
one ethnic group, one religion, one type of 
economy. It is a mixture. That is its vitality, 
its beauty, and that is also its complexity. 

„ when national legislation is 
passed, we must realize that it must be rather 
broad in principle and have adaptations that 
fit the State and the community. That is 
where you come in with your advice and 
with your counsel. 

I have noticed in the last year that some 
legislative leaders are beginning to testify 
before Congress. That is exactly what we 
need. We need to hear from the majority 
leaders and minority leaders of the State 
legislatures on every bill of any consequence 
that requires State cooperation. We need to 
hear from your governor, too, who represents 
the total State. We really need your counsel 
and advice. 

In one of our cabinet meetings, the Pres- 
ident of the United States said, Before you 
start sending up legislation, I want you to 
double check with governors and with legis- 
lative leaders to see what the bugs are in 
this, to see if this is the sort of thing that 
will work, to see that this is the sort of 
thing that is needed.” It doesn’t mean that 
we will veto something that we planned on 
doing, but I think that rational and rea- 
sonable men will take your advice seriously. 

Might I suggest that you do the same in 
your State legislature; that if there is legis- 
lation that affects local government, you 
should talk with the local people. 

The partnership that we need between 
Federal and State, between President and 
Governor, between Senator, Congressman, 
and State legislator, between President and 
Vice President and between Majority Leader 
and Minority Leader is one of mutual respect 
and one in which we each carry our share of 
the load, where we can talk it out ahead of 


e. 

Now I am going to be more specific. What 

are some of the critical needs today? I think 
you know them. 

First of all, in our poverty areas, and every 
State has some, the basic need is a job! That 
job can best be provided through private 
industry, and I think it is the duty of every 
Officer in the Federal and State Government 
to work with private industry to find out 
how those jobs can be provided. 

The people that are unemployed today, 
most of them, are what we call unemploy- 
ables. These people are unskilled, oftentimes 
poorly educated, all too often discouraged 
and frustrated, sometimes hostile and 
cynical. 

They have a debate going on in Congress 
now about training people that are on wel- 
fare, I believe these people should be trained 
if physically able. We are not trying to build 
a welfare State in this country. We are try- 
ing to build a State of Opportunity! 

‘The easiest thing for a man in government 
to do in a rich society is to write a check, 
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even if he has to write It on borrowed money. 
You can have checkbook welfare and check- 
book compassion, too. I believe that the 
handicapped, people really in need, children 
and mothers that cannot work, and children 
that are unable to work, of course, need to 
have welfare, compassion, and charity. 

But I want to say that charity and welfare 
can be carried too far. What you really ought 
to do is start to separate the welfare cases 
from the opportunity cases. And that means 
that we need to emphasize the training, the 
education and the development of human 
resources, not by the opiate of a welfare 
check, but by the exciting experience of 
training and guidance and education and 
counseling and motivation. 

I happen to think that this is where all 
levels of government have a role and it can- 
not all be done by the Federal Government 
by any stretch of the imagination. The Goy- 
ernment of the United States is not in Wash- 
ington. Just part of it is here. It is in the 
State capital, in the county seat, and in the 
city hall. That is where the government is 
closest to the people. 

I think State legislative bodies, along with 
the State governors, should start to think 
about how they, in their States, can work 
through their school system, through their 
training institutes, through their private 
enterprise, to get the hard core unemployed 
employed, trained, on the job, and produc- 
tive. The greatest single source of new eco- 
nomic power in America is in the poor. 

We have hundreds of thousands of workers 
unemployed today because they are unem- 
ployable according to certain standards. We 
need to beneficiate those people. This is what 
can happen in America, I visited a training 
program conducted by the Alameda Central 
Labor Council in Alameda, California. They 
were training welders and on the morning 
I arrived, six welders got a job. And who do 
you think they were? They were hard core 
unemployed who never had a job in their 
lives, and most of them had been in jail 
or a reformatory. They had already placed 
over a hundred of them. Every one of them 
had been a welfare case or had been in a 
penal or a correctional institution. 

Examples such as the Alameda program 
show that it can be done. I think the jobs 
ought to be in private industry. I think that 
we have had far too much emphasis upon 
the Federal Government trying to do it alone. 
I think every State legislature ought to take 
a look at its tax laws to see whether there 
are any tax incentives you can give your 
prato industry to train workers in your 

ate. 

I am here to ask you to innovate at the 
State level. I think our State legislatures 
are the laboratories of democratic govern- 
ment, and I am of the opinion that when 
we're talking about what the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to be doing, we need some 
test areas to see how it really works. 

So I ask you to give your attention to 
jobs and to urban legislation. In the model 
city bill we have put together for the first 
time a program that permits participation 
by State Government, local government, and 
private groups in the rebuilding of a neigh- 
borhood and of a city. 

I have called the model cities program a 
Marshall Plan for the United States. I still 
do, because that is what it is. It provides 
for realistic planning—Federal, State, and 
local. And it provides for private initiative 
and private participation. We are not going 
to rebuild America out of Washington. We 
are not going to rebuild America out of pub- 
lic funds. We are going to do it out of 
private funds. The public can help. The 
public can give the extra measure, the loan 
guarantees, maybe the tax incentives. The 
public can help with the planning money 
and with the technical assistance. But to re- 
build America as it needs to be in some 
areas is going to take private investment, 
private encouragement, private initiative, 
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and that is going to require our coopera- 
tion. 


I ask you to help us in our youth program. 
I am Chairman of the Youth Council. The 
Youth Opportunity Program is designed to 
help youth get started on the right foot. We 
have to find jobs for young people so that 
they are exposed to wholesome environments 
on the playgrounds, in jobs, and in training 
programs. I have called upon every Governor 
and every Mayor in America to set up a 
Youth Opportunity Commission. More crimes 
are committed by people 15 or 16 than by 
any other group. That young man or woman 
is a restless soul, and the greatest source 
of power is not atomic power but youth 
power. It should be directed to constructive 
purposes. 

Last summer, we provided 1,400,000 jobs 
for young people. A year ago, it was a 
million. This last summer, we provided 
25,000 camping experiences in Boy Scout 
camps across the United States, through the 
help of private individuals in your commu- 
nities, and with some help from the Federal 
government. 

What about a camping program in your 
State? What can you do about it in the next 
legislative session? Do you have enough 
camps? Are you really interested in getting 
these young people a camping experience? 

What about a job program? Have you 
called upon the employers in your State? 
Has your Governor set up a commission or 
a youth council to energize the private and 
public resources of your State to take care 
of youth problems? 

We have agencies and institutions that 
take care of those in trouble. Every time 
one gets arrested you give him attention. 
But they have to get in trouble before they 
can be rehabilitated. What about keeping 
them out of trouble? What about a youth 
program in every State—not in W. 
alone? I call upon you to do something when 
you go back to your State legislature, if it 
is only passing a resolution called the atten- 
tion of the people in your State to the fact 
that the number one asset is their youth, 
that in your State, there are a number of 
them without jobs, without part-time jobs, 
without adequate education, and that in 
the summer, they're on the street 
corners. They ought to be in a factory, in 
a wholesale house, or on a road job. They 
ought to be working, and they can be. 

I’m happy to tell you that private 
is excited about this. All over — — 
getting help now. 

In Kansas City this summer a hundred 
businessmen into a committee. 
They went from plant to plant and they 
put on 2,200 young people that never had 
jobs before in private industry. These were 
hard-core unemployed that would be in- 
volved in trouble unless they were at work. 

In summary, we need you, and I think 
you need us. I think we ought to consult on 
legislation before the legislation becomes a 


DEATH OF DR. ALAN T. WATERMAN, 
FIRST DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, last Thurs- 
day, November 30, 1967, our country suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of Dr. 
Alan T. Waterman. 
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Dr. Waterman was the first Director of 
the National Science Foundation, and he 
laid the foundation for many magnificent 
accomplishments in basic research. He 
was a dedicated citizen, a man of tre- 
mendous vision, and achieved so much 
for our country and for all the peoples of 
this earth. He was truly a great Ameri- 
can, and he will be sorely missed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a tribute to him 
by Dr. Leland J. Haworth, his successor 
as Director of the National Science Foun- 
dation; a biographical sketch of him; a 
statement of his many, many achieve- 
ments; and a list of the honors and 
awards so rightfully given him. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. LELAND J. HAWORTH, DI- 
RECTOR OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDA- 
TION 
It was with deep sadness that I learned of 

the death of Alan Waterman, the first Di- 

rector of the National Science Foundation. 

Alan Waterman successfully guided this or- 

ganization from a small beginnin,; to a posi- 

tion of strength and influence. He, more 
than any other single person, made the 

Foundation an important bulwark of the 

Nation's scientific strength. He left his own 

indelible mark of quality and of integrity 

in every field of activity in which the 

Foundation was involved. 

When Alan Waterman took the helm of the 
fledgling agency in 1951, few in Govern- 
ment recognized the importance of basic re- 
search in the total spectrum of the Nation’s 
scientific and technological enterprise. Alan 
Waterman was one of those few; cis work at 
the Office of Naval Research had already es- 
tablished that agency’s leadership in pro- 
viding financial support for basic American 
science. When he came to the Foundation he 
began to build another organization through 
whose efforts science could develop strength 
commensurate with its promise and with the 
Nation’s needs. 

Following the precepts set forth in the 
famous report by Vannevar Bush, “Science, 
the Fndless Frontier,” as embodied in the 
National Science Foundation Act of 1950, 
Dr. Waterman, in concert with the National 
Science Board, established the basic philoso- 
phy still used in the Foundation, whereby 
scientists themselves largely determine the 
direction and progress of basic research. The 
Foundation early established the pattern of 
giving strong support to research at the 
Nation’s colleges and universities where much 
of the best basic research and all of the 
training of future scientists, engineers, and 
physicians is carried out. To the widely en- 
dorsed concept of providing strong support 
to advanced students already committed to 
scientific careers, the Foundation, under his 
leadership, added the next logical step of 
assisting improvement of scientific educa- 
tion on the earlier rungs of the educational 
ladder. Thus the Nation is also strengthened 
through a better informed citizenry, with an 
ever-increasing depth of understanding of 
what science is, and what part it plays in the 
lives of everyone. 

That he built the Foundation well and 
soundly is attested by the present size and 
strength of its p: and the degree to 
which the principles and policies laid down 
during his tenure continue as guides to this 
day. It was a mark of the man that all who 
were associated with him at the Foundation 
retain not only a deep respect for him as 
their mentor and leader, but the greatest 
affection for him as a gentle, warm, and sen- 
sitive human being. All of the Foundation 
mourn his and extend our heartfelt 


sympathy to Mrs. Waterman and others of 
his family. 
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Funeral services will be conducted at 3 
p.m. Monday, December 4, at All Souls’ Uni- 
tarlan Church, 16th and Harvard Streets 
Nw. 


ALAN T. WATERMAN 


Dr. Alan Tower Waterman was born on 
June 4, 1892, at Cornwall-on-Hudson, New 
York. He married the former Mary Mallon of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on August 28, 1917. With 
their family they celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary this summer. There 
are three sons: Alan T., Jr., of Stanford, Cali- 
fornia; Neil J. of Cocoa Beach, Florida; Guy 
V. of Stamford, Connecticut; and two daugh- 
ters: Barbara (Mrs. Joseph C. Carney) of 
New Canaan, Connecticut; Anne (Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Cooley) of Bethesda, Maryland. The 
Watermans reside at 5306 Carvel Road, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20016. There are 16 grand- 
children. 

Dr. Waterman did both his graduate and 
undergraduate work at Princeton University, 
receiving the degrees of A.B., 1913, M.A., 1914, 
and Ph. D. in physics in 1916. His research 
included investigations in the fields of con- 
duction of electricity through solids; therm- 
ionic, photoelectric emission and allied 
effects; and electrical properties of solids, 
After receiving his degree, he became an in- 
structor in physics. at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. In World War I, he spent two years 
in the military service (private to first lieu- 
tenant) with the Science and Research Di- 
vision of the Army Signal Corps, where he 
was engaged in meteorological work. At the 
close of the war he joined the faculty of Yale 
University and remained in the Department 
of Physics until going on leave of absence in 
1942 during World War II. During his tenure 
at Yale Dr. Waterman was on leave of ab- 
sence on two other occasions: in 1927-28 on 
a National Research Council Fellowship to 
King’s College, London, England; in 1937 to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

From 1941 to 1945 Dr. Waterman was asso- 
ciated with the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development (OSRD), the wartime 
agency headed by Dr. Vannevar Bush, first as 
Vice Chairman of Division D (detection, con- 
trols, instruments) and as assistant to Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, Member, National Defense 
Research Committee, as Member, Microwave 
Committee, and then as Deputy Chief and 
later Chief of the Office of Field Service. 

Dr. Waterman served from 1946 to 1951 as 
Deputy Chief and Chief Scientist of the newly 
established Office of Naval Research, Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

On April 6, 1951, Dr. Waterman was ap- 
pointed by President Truman as the first 
Director of the newly formed National Sci- 
ence Foundation, for a six-year term. In 1957 
President Eisenhower reappointed Dr. Water- 
man to this post. Although he reached the 
compulsory retirement age prior to the ex- 
piration of his second term, Dr. Waterman 
continued to serve in this post until June 
1963 at the special request of President 
Kennedy. 

Since that date he continued an active 
interest in science and education through 
service on numerous boards and committees, 
as follows; Board of Trustees, Atoms for 
Peace Awards; Federal Woman’s Award 
Board, Civil Service Commission; Advisory 
Board, Georgetown University Center for 
Strategic Studies; Liaison Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology, U.S. Library of Con- 
gress; Special Consultant to the President, 
National Academy of Sclences and Chairman, 
Committee on Scholarly Communication 
with Mainland China; Consultant to the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency (NASA) and Member, 
Historical Ad Committee of NASA; 
Consultant to the National Science Founda- 
tion; Advisory Committee, Pacific Science 
Center, Seattle, Washington; Board of Trust- 
ees, University Corporation for Atmospheric 
Research. 

Dr. Waterman was a fellow of the Ameri- 
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can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence (He served as President in 1963 and 
Chairman of the Board in 1964), the Amer- 
ican Physical Society, the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He was a member of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the American Rocket Society, the 
American Polar Society, the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, the Washington Acad- 
emy of Medicine, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, 
the Scientific Research Society of America, 
and the Washington Philosophical Society. 

Dr. Waterman had a great appreciation for 
music and was himself an accomplished 
musician. He was one of the relatively few 
persons who mastered the art of the Scottish 
bagpipes, and on many occasions shared this 
special talent with family and friends. He 
for many years played the violin, cello and 
viola in a string quartet, first established 
during his undergraduate days at Princeton 
University and later composed of his Wash- 
ington scientific colleagues. He also fre- 
quently entertained his associates on the 
piano and guitar. 

Another major interest was his love of the 
woods. He became a licensed guide in the 
State of Maine very early in his lifetime, 
and he continued this activity whenever his 
official duties permitted a rare canoe or 
camping trip. 

Dr. Waterman was a member of the Cos- 
mos Club, the Princeton and the Yale Clubs 
of Washington, D.C., and the Graduates Club 
of New Haven, Connecticut. 


STATEMENT OF ACHIEVEMENTS OF ALAN T. 
WATERMAN 


During the decade and a half in which 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman served first as Chief 
Scientist of the Office of Naval Research 
and later as Director of the National Science 
Foundation, he worked tirelessly in the cause 
of basic research and education in the sci- 
ences. Through his leadership of these two 
major scientific agencies and through a con- 
tinuing campaign of travel and speaking 
throughout the Nation, he sought to impress 
upon the people of the United States the im- 
portance of science and well trained scien- 
tists. As a result, in no small part of his per- 
sonal efforts, the Federal Government has 
adopted broad policies for the enlightened 
support of both. 

The establishment under Dr. Waterman’s 
leadership of two major scientific agencies 
of the Government has had beneficial and 
far-reaching effects on the research effort of 
the United States. The policies and pro- 
grams of those agencies will certainly influ- 
ence the progress of science in this country 
for many years to come. 

the crucial role of the Nation's 
universities, both as the natural home for 
basic research and as the source of training 
for young scientists, Dr. Waterman sought 
to strengthen their capacity for carrying out 
these functions effectively. At a time when 
the intrests and funds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were concentrated on the solution 
of problems of an applied nature, largely in 
the fields of defense and atomic energy, he 
stressed the long-range importance of fur- 
nishing adequate support through the uni- 
versities to uncommitted investigators work- 
ing in very basic areas whose future impor- 
tance or significance could not be antici- 
pated. He sponsored the Federal grant as a 
flexible and useful means of support for 
such investigators and helped to establish 
the grant mechanism along liberal and non- 
restrictive lines, When its usefulness had 
been amply demonstrated by National Sci- 
ence Foundation practice, he successfully 
sought legislation to extend its use to other 
Federal agencies that were also engaged in 
the support of basic research. 

Out of his deep conviction of the need for 
a strong and diversified basic research effort 
throughout the country and as a result of 
his direct observations in the Office of Naval 
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Research of the importance of basic research 
to operating agencies, he urged, as Director 
of the National Science Foundation, that all 
Federal agencies engaged in research and 
development be permitted to support re- 
search basic to their missions. He rejected 
the idea that the Foundation should be the 
sole agency for the support of basic research. 
His recommendations on this point were 
adopted as national policy in Executive Order 
No. 10521 of March 17, 1954. 

In full awareness of the unpredictable 
nature of basic research, Dr. Waterman con- 
sistently pointed out that the best long- 
range insurance of the Nation’s strength, 
both in science and technology, was the sup- 
port of basic research in all fields and not 
merely in national problems. As a result, the 
Foundation conducts a continuous review of 
work and progress in the various flelds and 
seeks to bolster those where efforts appear to 
be lagging or inadequate. 

Although support of the social sciences was 
merely issive in the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, Dr. Waterman from 
the beginning acknowledged their impor- 
tance and sought to develop a sound basis for 
their support. During his directorship there 
was steady growth and support of research 
in the social sciences. 

In his role as principal advocate of Federal 
support of basic research and education in 
the sciences, Dr. Waterman was acutely aware 
that the basis for such support cannot and 
should not be arbitrarily decided in Washing- 
ton. He urged the importance of calling upon 
the scientific community for advice and 
assistance in all stages of developing Govern- 
ment support programs. Hence, scientists and 
engineers serve in advisory and consultant 
capacities at policy-making levels and also 
at operating levels in evaluating proposals 
submitted for research support. The present 
system makes possible a very wide range 

of support, from limited support of small 

projects in a narrow field to very broad sup- 
port in so-called coherent areas of research 
inyolving the interdisciplinary approach to 
the solution of large problems. 

The principle of stability and continuity 
was also recognized. Under Dr. Waterman's 
leadership the Foundation sought to over- 
come the limitations of short-term support 
and to devise ways and means whereby sup- 
port could be appropriately extended over a 
period of several years. 

From the inception of the Foundation, Dr. 
Waterman stressed the importance of science 
education and of adequate training of science 
teachers as fundamental prerequisites to the 
long-range strength of American science. The 
various programs devised by the Foundation 
to strengthen science education have had a 
profound impact on the educational system 
as a whole and have revolutionized the 
teaching of science in the United States. 

Through a gradually expanding program of 
fellowships, the Foundation has tried to in- 
sure that the means of acquiring graduate 
education in science is available to the best 
qualified and most promising students. Be- 
ginning in 1953 with small pilot projects, the 
Foundation undertook to improve the quality 
of the Nation’s science teaching by means of 
summer institutes for teachers of high school 
and college mathematics and science. Course 
content and curriculums for the high school 
teaching of science have been completely re- 
vised and updated introducing entirely new 
approaches in the secondary schools. 

Thus, by the time the attention of the Na- 
tion was seriously focused on the crisis in 
education—and science education in particu- 
lar—by the launching of the first Soviet 
sputnik in 1957, the Foundation, under Dr. 
Waterman’s able leadership, had already 
made a broad attack on the problem through 
well organized programs along the several 
lines of endeavor that have been cited. 

As it has worked to obtain recognition 
and support for basic research and education 
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in the sciences, the Foundation has also been 
fully alive to the need of the universities 
themselves for outside help in order to meet 
the extra burdens imposed by the rapid de- 
velopment of science and technology. In an 
effort to redress somewhat the imbalances 
created in the financial structure of educa- 
tional institutions by the large amount of 
Federal money earmarked for specific pur- 
poses, the Foundation under Dr. Waterman’s 
leadership initiated a program of institu- 
tional grants. 

In its relation to the national research and 
development effort as well as to the research 
and development programs of other agencies, 
Dr. Waterman emphasized the fact-finding 
role of the National Science Foundation. Un- 
til the Foundation undertook the systematic 
collection of data on the extent and nature 
of the Nation’s research and development 
effort, adequate basis was lacking for the 
formulation of policy as well as for charting 
the paths that the research and development 
effort should take for the future. Through 
the Foundation’s efforts in acquiring infor- 
mation about the basic research efforts of 
other agencies, Dr. Waterman prepared the 
way for the more effective coordination of 
these programs, thus anticipating and facili- 
tating the work of the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology. 

The full measure of Dr. Waterman's con- 
tribution to the national welfare in terms of 
progress in science and technology in the 
United States cannot be fully assesed be- 
cause it is difficult to gauge how far behind 
we might be were it not for his far-seeing 
and statesmanlike efforts. In the hiatus be- 
tween the termination of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development and the cre- 
ation of the National Science Foundation, he 
molded the Office of Naval Research (ONR) 
into an effective instrument for the support 
of basic research. The Navy was concerned 
with maintaining the strength of the Na- 
tion’s scientific effort through what might 
have become a serious letdown during the 
postwar period. Responsible naval officials 
were aware of existing and potential deficits 
in the numbers of scientists and technically 
trained people, and they were also anxious 
to maintain the effective relationships be- 
tween Navy personnel and scientists in aca- 
demic and industrial institutions that had 
developed during the war. 

The law establishing the Office of Naval 
Research was signed in August 1946. As one 
of the principal architects of its policies and 
programs, Dr. Waterman helped to establish 
the patterns of research support that were 
successfully used by ONR and later widely 
adopted by other agencies. He interpreted 
broadly and with imagination the types of 
research that were of interest to the Navy 
and thereby provided a means of support for 
very fundamental research that might other- 
wise have gone unsupported. He understood 
the temperament and working habits of sci- 
entists and was careful to keep the support 
mechanism as free as possible from adminis- 
trative detail and red tape. Under his guid- 
ance ONR drew heavily for advice on exist- 
ing organizations of scientists, such as com- 
mittees of the National Research Council, 
groups of special technical competence with- 
in the Navy itself, and, where necessary, it 
established advisory committees of scientists 
outside the Navy. 

The Office of Naval Research served the 
purposes of the Navy well. But more than 
that, it became a model for Government 
support of basic research, and it demon- 
strated effectively the need for a National 
Science Foundation with the power and au- 
thority to support such research on an even 
broader basis. 

Following its establishment by the Con- 
gress in 1950, the Foundation commenced 
operations in a period of public apathy 
toward scholarly research and education in 
the sciences. Dr. Waterman worked resolutely 
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from small beginnings and embarked on a 
personal campaign to educate the public to 
the importance of both basic research and 
education. He successfully focused the at- 
tention of the Congress on these problems 
and commanded its respect and admiration, 
as evidenced in the steady annual increases 
in the appropriations for the Foundation. 
From an initial operating appropriation of 
$3.5 million, funds for the Foundation had 
increased more than ten fold—to $40 million 
by 1957, when the first sputnik was launched. 

Throughout his dedicated career of public 
service, Dr. Waterman was always deeply 
aware of the importance to the national wel- 
fare of research on the frontiers of science 
and of the need for adequately trained sci- 
entists of proven aptitude and ability. His 
leadership was finely balanced between a 
sympathetic understanding of the purposes 
and needs of the scientific community and 
of the obligations and responsibilities of the 
Federal Government. He was held in high 
esteem by his colleagues in the scientific and 
educational communities. 

Honors AND AWARDS OF Dr. ALAN T. 

WATERMAN 


1948: Presidential Medal for Merit for his 
war work with the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. 

1952: Princeton University, Class of 1913, 
Class Memorial Cup “in recognition of his 
meritorious and outstanding service to his 
profession and his country.” 

1957: The first annual Captain Robert 
Dexter Conrad Award, established by the Of- 
fice of Naval Research in recognition of out- 
standing technical and scientific achieve- 
ments in research and development for the 
Navy, was conferred upon Dr. Waterman on 
March 19, 1957. 

1958: Distinguished Service Award of Jack- 
sonville University, Jacksonville, Florida. 

1960: The National Academy of Sciences 
awarded its Public Welfare Medal to Dr. 
Waterman for “eminence in the application 
of science to the public welfare.” The award 
is unique in that it is given for outstanding 
public service in the uses of science rather 
than for achievement in any particular scien- 
tific discipline. 

The Proctor Prize, awarded annually by 
the Scientific Research Society of America 
for outstanding contributions to research or 
research administration, was also given to 
him in 1960. 

1961: Annual Midwest Research Institute 
citation on May 1, 1961, for his leadership 
and direction of the National Science Foun- 
dation in basic research and scientific edu- 
cation. 

1963: The Presidential Medal of Freedom 
was awarded to Dr. Waterman on December 
6, 1963. President Johnson presented the 
medal, the nation’s highest civilian award, 
to Dr. Waterman whose citation noted that 
as physicist and public servant he has been 
the far-sighted advocate of Federal support 
of the sciences, using the resources of Gov- 
ernment to improve the quality and increase 
the thrust of basic research. 

Dr, Waterman was cited by the Bronx High 
School of Science as “Citizen Scientist of its 
Silver Jubilee Year.” 

The Board of Geographic Names of the 
United States Department of the Interior ap- 
proved the naming of a mountain in Antarc- 
tica in Dr. Waterman’s honor, Mount Water- 
man is in the Hughes Range of the Queen 
Maud Mountains overlooking the Ramsey 
Glacier which drains into the Ross Ice Shelf 
and is some 350 miles from the South Pole. 
Mount Waterman is adjacent to Mount 
Bronk, which was named simultaneously for 
Dr. Waterman’s close personal friend and 
colleague of many years, Dr. Detley W. 
Bronk, President of Rockefeller University 
and at that time serving as Chairman of the 
National Science Board. The naming of this 
mountain in Dr. Waterman's honor stemmed 
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from the desire of his colleagues and friends 
in the scientific community to establish a 
permanent reminder in Antarctica of his in- 
valuable contribution to the inauguration 
of a strong scientific research program on 
that continent. It also recognized his efforts 
to foster an acceptable international pro- 
gram and his keen interest and strong sup- 
port in maintaining a viable U.S, Scien- 
tific Program in Antarctica. 

On June 6, 1963, Dr. Waterman received 
a certificate from the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering “in sincere appre- 
ciation of the time and effort he has so 
generously devoted to the interests of the 
Department of Defense during his service 
as a member of the Defense Science Board 
since September 1956. I take great pleasure 
in honoring him with this Citation for his 
patriotic service.” 

1966: The American Meteorological Society 
presented the Cleveland Abbe Award to Dr. 
Waterman for distinguished service to the 
atmospheric sciences, as evidenced by con- 
tributions to the development of the double- 
theodolite method for tracking balloons and 
measuring upper winds and for furthering 
the progress of meteorology when he was 
Director of the National Science Foundation. 

The Edwin Bidwell Wilson Award of the 
National Academy of Sciences for outstand- 
ing contributions in the service of the Fed- 
eral Government to the effectiveness of its 
efforts, in the pursuit of its concerns to 
encourage and to benefit from the advance- 
ment of science was awarded to Dr. Water- 
man in recognition of achievements set forth 
in the following citation: 

“As creative scientist and administrator 
of exceptional talent, he has exerted far- 
reaching influence on the development of 
science, as well as on its conduct in the 
framework of national purpose and public 
policy. 

“He pursued a career in the public service 
of pioneering new patterns of Federal scien- 
tific activity, serving successively as a key 
member of the war-time Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, as the first 
civilian leader and intellectual inspiration 
of the Office of Naval Research, and as Di- 
rector of the National Science Foundation 
from its birth to its maturity. 

“His broad understanding of science, his 
foresight, and his seasoned Judgment have 
enabled him to guide the organizations un- 
der his leadership in the creation of a re- 
silient partnership between science and pub- 
lic affairs which is now a vital element in the 
intellectual heritage of this country.” 

1967: The American Institute of Physics 
Corporate Associates at its tenth annual 
meeting on October 1-2 awarded its Karl 
Taylor Compton gold medal to Alan T. 
Waterman for statesmanship in science. Dr. 
Frederick Seitz, President of the National 
Academy of Sciences, reviewed Dr. Water- 
man’s role in helping physics attain a 
respected place in society and the medal 
was presented by AIP Governing Board 
Chairman Ralph A. Sawyer who cited Dr. 
Waterman for “his contributions to the 
science of physics and his leadership in the 
evolution of policy determining the growth 
and support of science in the United States.” 

HONORARY DEGREES 

Doctor of Science: Tufts College, North- 
eastern University, University of Vermont, 
the University of Arizona, Bowdoin College, 
the University of Akron, University of South- 
ern California, Norwich University, the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Kenyon College, 
Loyola University, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Boston College, and Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn. 

Doctor of Laws: Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa; 
University of Chattanooga, 
of Michigan, the University of Cincinnati, 
the University of California, Berkeley, Illi- 
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nois Institute of Technology, Rockefeller 
University and Michigan State University. 

Doctor of Public Service: Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio. 


EXCERPTS From MESSAGES ON Dr. WATERMAN’S 
RETIREMENT AS DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


At a dinner on June 21, 1963, on the occa- 
sion of his retirement as the first Director 
of the National Science Foundation, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy wrote: 

“When Dr. Waterman became Director of 
the NSF in 1951, the Nation’s attention was 
then focused on immediate challenges to 
Western security all around the world. Amid 
those pressures, it was perhaps understand- 
able that many should fail to appreciate the 
long-range importance to American security 
and progress of strength in science, for which 
Alan Waterman became an eloquent and 
sometimes solitary spokesman. It is a tribute 
to the efforts of Dr. Waterman and others 
like him that a decade later, without relaxa- 
tion of the pace and magnitude of our daily 
needs, this Nation should be strongly com- 
mitted to progress in education and to in- 
creasing man’s store of fundamental knowl- 
edge. 

“Through the work of the Foundation in 
sponsoring basic research, the Nation has 
embarked on exciting and critical adventures 
in science that will contribute importantly 
to human progress. The NSF has helped ex- 
tend our horizons to the innermost workings 
of man and his society and the outermost 
reaches of our planet and the universe. 

“In the process, the Sclence Foundation 
has pioneered in the development of new 
arrangements for supporting the attack on 
the frontiers of science and in giving both 
greater breadth and higher quality to Ameri- 
can education. This difficult task has been 
carried on under Dr. Waterman’s guidance 
through a partnership with American uni- 
versities and the scientific community in 
which the Foundation has earned for itself 
the reputation for the excellence that it has 
so eloquently urged as a fundamental na- 
tional goal.” 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, close personal friend 
and colleague, who first proposed the estab- 
lishment of the National Science Foundation, 
concluded the major address on this occasion 
by stating: 

“Alan Waterman. We respect you for the 
devotion, integrity, and wisdom with which 
you have carried out a great undertaking 
over the years. You have rendered the name 
of scientist in Government halls a name of 
honor and worthiness. You have accom- 
plished a thing which is rare: you have 
moulded the course of science in this country 
in salutary manner for many years, and at 
the same time made yourself a host of de- 
voted friends. We salute you and wish you 
well. As long as this country has men of your 
calibre in its service, we need fear no rocks.” 


NATURAL-BORN CITIZENSHIP AS A 
QUALIFICATION FOR THE PRESI- 
DENCY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, article II, 
section 1, clause 5 of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion declares that “No Person except a 
natural born Citizen . shall be eligi- 
ble for the Office of President.” 

As we know, one announced candidate 
for that office, Gov. George Romney, of 
Michigan, was born of American parents 
in Mexico. In a scholarly article in the 
New York Law Journal of November 15, 
Eustace Seligman, a member of the New 
York bar since 1914 and a senior partner 
in the firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, 
traces the history of this clause and 
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comes to the conclusion that Governor 
Romney is, indeed, a “natural-born citi- 
zen” and as such is eligible for the Presi- 
dency. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Sel- 
igman’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A BRIEF FOR GOVERNOR RoMNEY’s ELIGIBILITY 
FOR PRESIDENT 
(By Eustace Seligman) 

This is a reply to an article by Professor 
Isidor Blum which appeared in the New 
York Law Journal on October 16 and 17 
and which contends that Governor George 
Romney of Michigan is not eligible to be 
President. This article takes the contrary 
position. It relies upon the legal principle 
set forth by Hackworth in his Digest of In- 
ternational Law, Volume III, Chapter IX. 
page 2: “Nationality may be acquired by 
birth or by naturalization. Nationality at 
birth may result from birth in a territory 
of the state, jure soli, or from birth outside 
of the territory of the state to parents who 
are nationals of the state—referred to as na- 
tionality by blood, or jure sanguinis” and 
establishes that a natural born citizen means 
a citizen by birth of either category and is 
not limited to one born in the United States, 
Since Governor George Romney was a United 
States citizen by blood from birth, he is 
a natural born citizen and therefore eligible 
to be President. ` 


I. PRELIMINARY 


The constitution in Article II, section 1, 
clause 5, reads as follows: 

“5. No person except a natural born cit- 
izen, or a citizen of the United States at the 
time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to the office of President; 
neither shall any person be eligible to that 
office who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years 
a resident within the United States.” (Italics 
supplied.) 

On the date of Governor Romney’s birth, 
the law in effect with respect to the children 
of citizens born outside of the United States 
was section 1993 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, which read as follows: 

“All children heretofore born or hereafter 
born out of the limits and jurisdiction of the 
United States, whose fathers were or may 
be at the time of their birth citizens thereof 
are declared to be citizens of the United 
States; but the rights of citizenship shall 
not descend to children whose fathers never 
resided in the United States.” 

Governor Romney’s father, Gaskell Rom- 
ney, was a citizen of the United States who 
had been born in 1869 and had resided in 
the United States until 1884 when he was 
taken by his parents to Mexico. While there 
he maintained his citizenship, and in 1895 
he married. Governor Romney, his fourth 
child, was born in Mexico on July 8, 1907; 
he came to the United States in 1912 and has 
continued to reside here. In 1926 he had his 
first passport issued by the State Depart- 
ment upon the basis of affidavits setting 
forth the above facts. 


Il. THE MEANING OF THE TERM “NATURAL BORN 
CITIZEN” 


The authorities define the term “natural 
born citizen” as one who is a citizen from 
birth: 

The word “natural” is defined as “being 
such by nature” or “born such” and an ex- 
ample given of its meaning is “a natural fool” 
(The Random House Dictionary, p. 952, 21; 
The American College Dictionary, p. 809, 
22). 

The word “natural” is defined in the Ox- 
ford Dictionary (Vol. VI, p. 38) as being 
“present by nature; innate” and also as a 
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“native of a place or country,” but it notes 
that the latter is obsolete, having been com- 
mon in 1580-1650. 

The term “natural born“ is defined in the 
Oxford Dictionary as: “having a specified po- 
sition or character by birth; used esp. with 
subject (Vol. VI. p. 38). 

The term “natural born” is defined in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary as “having a certain status 
or character by birth—as natural born citi- 
zen genius.“ 

Ballentine’s Law Dictionary defines the 
term “natural born citizen” as: “A citizen 
by birth, as distinguished from a citizen 
who has been naturalized.” 

Dicey gives the following definition of the 
term: 

“(2) A British subject must be either 

“(a) a person who is or becomes a British 
subject on and from the day of his birth, and 
is called a natural-born British subject; or 

“(b) a person who becomes a British sub- 
ject at some day later than the day of his 
birth, I. e., who is not a natural-born British 
subject“ (Dicey, Conflict of Laws, 5th ed., 
1932, p. 142). 

Frederick Van Dyne, Assistant Solicitor of 
the Department of State, makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

“A child who acquires American citizenship 
by birth to an American father abroad, under 
Rev. Stat., sec. 1993 (U.S. Comp. Stat. 1901, 
p. 1268) , is a natural-born citizen of the Unit- 
ed States” (Van Dyne, Citizenship of the 
United States, 1904, p. 50). 

In Roa v. Collector of Customs (23 Philip- 
pine Rep. 315, 332, 1912) the court says: 

“A natural born American citizen or Span- 
ish subject means an American citizen or 
Spanish subject who has become such at the 
moment of his birth.” 


III. THE MEANING OF THE TERM AT THE TIME OF 
THE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


In ascertaining the meaning of the term 
“natural-born citizen” as used in the Con- 
stitution of the United States it is, of course, 
important to examine the meaning of that 
term as used prior to the adoption of the con- 
stitution in 1789. 

It is well settled that the term “natural 
born” citizen (or subject) included not only 
all those born within the territorial limits of 
England or of the Colonies but likewise all 
those who were citizens at birth, wherever 
their birthplaces might be. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries, 12th edition, 
1793, in Volume I, chapter 10, refers to the 
general rule that “Natural born subjects are 
Such as are born within the dominions of the 
crown of England .. and, after pointing 
out that there are certain exceptions, he then 
goes on to state: 

“. . . To encourage also foreign commerce, 
it was enacted by statute 25, Edw. III, st. 2, 
that all children born abroad, provided both 
their parents were at the time of the birth in 
allegiance to the king, and the mother had 

the seas by her husband's consent, 
might inherit as if born in England: and 
accordingly it has been so adjudged in behalf 
of merchants. But by several more modern 
statutes these restrictions are still farther 
taken off: so that all children, born out of 
the king’s ligeance, whose fathers were nat- 
ural-born subjects, are now natural-born 
subjects themselves, to all intents and pur- 
poses without any exception; unless their 
said fathers were attainted, or banished be- 
yond sea, for high treason; or were then in 
the service of a prince at enmity with Great 
Britain” (373). (Italics supplied.) 

The English statutes referred to by Black- 
stone all are alike in stating that the foreign 
born children coming within them are nat- 
ural born subjects. See, for example, the Act 
of 1677, 29 Car. 2, c. 6, which states that the 
children coming within it “are declared to 
be and to have been the King’s natural born 
subjects of this kingdom.” Similarly, in the 
last statute passed before the adoption of the 
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constitution dealing with this subject, the 
Act of 1773, 13 Geo. 3, c. 21, the same phrase, 
“declared to be natural born subjects of the 
Crown of Great Britain” is used. These stat- 
utes made clear that natural born subjects 
meant persons who were subjects from birth. 

In no case did the statutes read that the 
foreign born child would be entitled to the 
same rights as those of a subject born in 
Britain; what they said was that he was a 
natural born subject i.e. a subject from birth 
just as was a subject born in Britain. 

It follows necessarily from this that at the 
time of the adoption of the constitution the 
meaning in Great Britain of the words nat- 
ural born” subject was one who was born a 
subject whether (a) by birth in Great Britain 
or (b) by birth outside but of parents de- 
fined in the applicable statute. This being 
the meaning of the term in Great Britain 
it must be presumed to be the meaning in- 
tended to be given to it in the constitution. 

It is contended by Professor Blum that 
since foreign born children became subjects 
as a result of statutory enactment and not 
by common law, and since British statutes 
were not adopted in the United States but 
only the common law, therefore the term 
“natural born citizen” in the constitution 
was limited to those who were born in the 
United States. There is no basis for this con- 
clusion. No question of adoption of the 
British statutes is involved; they merely are 
relied upon to establish that the term “nat- 
ural born citizen (subject)“ meant at the 
time, in Great Britain, anyone who was a 
citizer (subject) from birth, whether by vir- 
tue of birth within the country under com- 
mon law or by parentage when so provided 
by statute. 

The term when used by the draftsmen of 
the constitution was surely intended to have 
the same meaning. That they so intended is 
confirmed by the fact that the Nationality 
Act enacted by the First Congress in 1790 
contained among other matters the follow- 
ing provision: 

“And the children of citizens of the United 
States that may be born beyond sea, or out 
of the limits of the United States, shall be 
considered as natural born citizens: Pro- 
vided, That the right of citizenship shall not 
descend to persons whose fathers have never 
been resident in the United States 
(Italics supplied.) 

This statute is a convincing contemporary 
construction of the pharse “natural born 
citizen” and demonstrates that the term in 
the constitution was not limited to persons 
born in the United States. 

On January 29, 1795, the Nationality Act 
of 1790 was substantially rewritten and Con- 
gress put into one section a provision con- 
cerning two categories, one dealing with chil- 
dren of naturalized citizens, and the other 
dealing with foreign born children of citi- 
zens, reading as follows: 

“And be it further enacted, That the chil- 
dren of persons naturalized dwelling within 
the United States, and being under the age 
of twenty-one years, at the time of such 
naturalization; and the children of citizens 
of the United States, born out of the limits 
and jurisdiction of the United States, shall 
be considered as citizens of the United 
States: Provided, that the right of citizen- 
ship shall not descend to persons, whose 
fathers have never resided in the United 
States.” (Italics supplied.) 

It should be noted that in the clause 
italicized the words “natural born” have been 
omitted. This was rendered necessary because 
the clause applied to both categories, one 
of which dealt with children of naturalized 
citizens who were not citizens at birth and 
therefore could not be described as natural 
born citizens. This omission in no way im- 
plied that the children in the other category 
who were citizens at birth were not properly 
described as natural born citizens as has been 
done in the 1790 act. 
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IV. THE CONSTRUCTION GIVEN TO THE TERM 

“NATURAL BORN CITIZEN” IN THE CONSTITU- 

- TION 

There is no case involving the eligibility 
to the office of President under Article II of 
the constitution. 

Nor is there any record of any debate or 
discussion in the Convention of 1787 bearing 
on the meaning of the term. 

In the first draft of Article II, section 1, 
clause 5, the word “citizen,” was used, which 
was later changed to “natural born citizen,” 
but no reason for the change is known. 

However, Farrand’s Records of the Federal 
Government of 1787, Volume III, at page 61, 
sets forth a letter written by John Jay to 
George Washington on July 25, 1787, con- 
taining the following: 

“Permit me to hint whether it would not 
be wise and reasonable to provide a strong 
check to the admission of foreigners into the 
Administration of our National Government, 
and to declare expressly that the commander 
in chief of the American Army shall not be 
given to, nor devolve on, any but a natural- 
born citizens.” 

The contrasting use in this letter of the 
words foreigners“ and “natural-born citi- 
zen” indicates that Jay sought to exclude 
both aliens and also naturalized citizens who 
had been aliens prior to becoming citizens, 
but not citizens who had been such from 
birth and who never had been aliens. It thus 
confirms the meaning of natural born citi- 
zen herein set forth. 

The question was considered by Professor 
Alexander Porter Morse, one of the foremost 
legal authorities on American citizenship, in 
an article written in 1904 in 66 Albany Law 
Journal, at page 99, which concludes as fol- 
lows: 

“After some consideration of the history 
of the times, of the relation of the provision 
to the subject matter and of the acts of 
Congress relating to citizenship, it seems 
clear to the undersigned that such persons 
(children of citizens of the United States 
born at sea or in foreign territory) are 
natural born, that is, citizens by origin; and 
that if otherwise qualified, they are eligible 
to the office of President.” 

In this article Professor Morse emphasizes 
that the Act of 1790: “followed closely the 
various parliamentary statutes of Great 
Britain; and its language in this relation 
indicates that the first Congress entertained 
and declared the opinion that children of 
American parentage, wherever born, were 
within the constitutional designation ‘Nat- 
ural-born citizens.“ 

Willoughby, in United States Constitu- 
tional Law, volume 1, at page 354, states: 

“Natural-born citizens not yet defined. So 
far as the author knows, no fully satisfac- 
tory definition of the term ‘natural-born 
citizen’ has yet been given by the Supreme 
Court. Thus, it is not certain whether a 
person born abroad of American citizens 
who have themselves resided in the United 
States is to be deemed a natural-born citizen 
or a citizen naturalized by the Act of Con- 
gress which provides that such persons shall 
be deemed to be citizens of the United States. 
To the author it would seem reasonable to 
hold that anyone who is able to claim United 
States citizenship without prior declaration 
upon his part of a desire to obtain such a 
status should be deemed a natural-born citi- 
zen. If this doctrine should be accepted, per- 
sons born abroad of parents themselves citi- 
zens would not be regarded as natural-born 
citizens, because, in fact, it is provided by 
Act of Congress of March 2, 1907 (34 Stat. 
1229) that such persons, in order to receive 
the protection of the United States are re- 
quired, upon reaching the age of eighteen 
years to record at an American consulate 
their intention to become residents and re- 
main citizens of the United States, and, more- 
over, are required to take the oath of alle- 
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giance to the United States upon attaining 
their majority.” (Italics supplied.) 

The statement in the above quotation as 
to the 1907 act is incorrect in that the re- 
quirements to register at an American Con- 
sulate and to take an oath of allegiance, 
applies only to children “who continue to 
reside out of the United States” until reach- 
ing the age of eighteen. Governor Romney 
came to the United States at the age of five 
and consequently it was not necessary for 
him to register or take an oath of allegiance 
and a passport was issued to him without 
his having taken such action. 

Furthermore, even if he had continued to 
reside abroad until eighteen and had failed 
upon reaching the age of eighteen to register 
at an American Consulate, it would not have 
affected his citizenship. 

See Rueff v. Brownell, 116 Fed. Supp. 298, 
at 305: 

“It should be noted that even under this 
section the failure of a citizen to comply 
with its provisions will deprive him of the 
right to diplomatic protection but will not 
deprive him of his citizenship.” 

Accordingly, under the doctrine laid down 
by Willoughby in the words italicized above, 
Governor Romney is a natural born citizen. 

Professor Blum in his article argues that 
“natural born citizen” is synonymous with 
“native born citizen” and is therefore limited 
to those who are natives, ie., born in the 
United States. No evidence is advanced in 
support of this contention with the excep- 
tion of the fact that one of the various mean- 
ings given to “natural” in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary is “native.” However, the answer to 
this contention is that this dictionary also 
defines “natural” as “present by nature,” and 
there is no justification in selecting one 
meaning to the exclusion of the other, and 
further that as set forth under I above, it 
defines “natural born” as “having a specified 
position or character by birth” and hence 
as including, but not limited to, native born. 


V. FOREIGN BORN CHILDREN OF CITIZENS ARE 
NOT NATURALIZED CITIZENS 


There is a dictum in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Gray in United States v. Wong Kim 
Ark (169 U. S. 649, 1898) which is incon- 
sistent with the definition of “natural born 
citizen” above set forth. It describes foreign 
born children of citizens as naturalized, as 
follows: 

“A person born out of the jurisdiction of 
the United States can only become a citizen 
by being naturalized either by treaty, as in 
the case of the annexation of foreign terri- 
tory, or by authority of Congress exercised 
by declaring certain classes of persons to be 
citizens, as in the enactments conferring 
citizenship upon foreign-born children of 
citizens or .. .” (702). 

The actual decision in this case was that 
a child born in the United States, whose par- 
ents were subjects of the Emperor of China, 
became at the time of bis birth a citizen of 
the United States. 

This dictum in the Wong case has led to 
decisions holding that a foreign born child 
was a naturalized citizen within the meaning 
of an expatriation statute (Schaufus v. Attor- 
ney General, 45 Fed. Supp. 61, 1962, and 
Zimmer y. Acheson, 191 Fed. 2d 209, 1951). 
It has also led to a repetition of the dictum 
in one case (United States v. Perkins, 17 Fed. 
Supp. 177). This case held that, when at the 
date of birth abroad the parents were aliens 
but afterwards the mother was repatriated, 
the child was not a citizen at birth but a 
naturalized citizen, and that a certificate of 
derivative citizenship should be issued to 
him. The court then went on to say by way 
of dictum that even if his mother had been 
an American at his birth, he would still have 
been a naturalized citizen. 

It is believed that the dictum in the Wong 
case and the cases based on it is incorrect and 
that such foreign born citizens are not prop- 
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erly described as “naturalized” citizens and 
that the term is applicable only to persons 
who have been previously aliens. 

Professor Corwin, in The President, Office 
and Powers, at page 32, in a carefully rea- 
soned discussion of the question, explains 
why he does not agree with the dictum: 

“But who are ‘natural born citizens’? By 
the so-called jure soli, which comes from the 
common law, the term is confined to persons 
born on the soil of a country, and this rule is 
recognized by the opening clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which declares to 
be citizens of the United States, ‘all persons 
born or naturalized within the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof.’ On 
the other hand, by the so-called jure 
sanguinis, which underlay early Germanic 
law and today prevails on the Continent of 
Europe, nationality is based on parentage, a 
principle which was recognized by the first 
Congress under the Constitution in the fol- 
lowing words: The children of citizens of the 
United States that may be born beyond sea, 
or outside the limits of the United States, 
shall be considered as natural born citizens 
of the United States; provided that the right 
of citizenship shall not descend to persons 
whose fathers have never been resident in 
the United States [Act of March 26, 1790, 1 
Stat. 415] and the general sense of this pro- 
vision has been continued in force to this day 
by succeeding legislation, [Act of February 
10, 1855, 10 Stat. 604; R. S., sec. 1993; Act of 
March 2, 1907, 34 Stat. 1229: U.S. Code, Title 
8, sec 6.] The question arises, whence did 
Congress obtain the power to enact such a 
measure? By the Constitution Congress is 
authorized to pass ‘a uniform rule of natural- 
ization,’ that is, a uniform rule whereby 
aliens may be admitted to citizenship; while 
the provision under discussion purports to 
recognize a certain category of persons as 
citizens from and because of birth. Probably 
the provision is to be referred to the fact 
that Congress is the legislature of a nation 
which is sovereign at international law, and 
hence possesses the right of any sovereign 
nation in determining who shall be members 
of its body politic and who not. II: United 
States v. Wong Kim Ark, 169 U.S. 649 (1898), 
Justice Gray, speaking for the court, indi- 
cates quite clearly the opinion that the above 
legislation was passed under the ‘naturaliza- 
tion’ clause, and that children born abroad of 
American parents are therefore naturalized 
citizens; that, in short, to be a natural-born 
citizen of the United States one has to be 
born ‘within the United States and subject 
to its jurisdiction.’ (Ibid. 674, 702-703.) The 
point, however, was not involved in the case; 
nor does Justice Gray explain why Congress 
in the Act of 1855 ‘declares’ children born 
abroad of American parents ‘to be citizens 
of the United States.’]” 

As opposed to the dictum in the Wong 
case and to the three decisions based upon 
it, in addition to Professor Corwin and the 
other authorities cited above defining natural 
born citizens, there are the following au- 
thorities defining naturalized citizens as not 
including foreign born children of citizens: 

Mr. Chief Justice Fuller and Mr, Justice 
Harlan in their dissenting opinion in the 
Wong case state “the children of our citizens 
born abroad were always natural-born citi- 
zens from the standpoint of this govern- 
ment” (169 U.S. 649, 714). 

Johansen v. Staten Island Shipbuilding 
Co. (272 N. V. 140, 1936) involved two claims 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
one brought on behalf of the decedent's 
widow and the other brought on behalf of 
the decedent’s children. The facts surround- 
ing the second claim were as follows: The 
claimants were children of the decedent and 
the widow. All of these children were born 
outside the United States. At the time of 
their birth their father, the deceased, was 
a naturalized citizen, and their mother had 
become a naturalized citizen by marriage. 
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Therefore, the children were born abroad of 
parents both of whom were United States 
citizens. Here, the court held the award 
could not be commuted under the statutory 
provision for commuting Workmen’s Com- 
pensation awards to aliens, since the chil- 
dren “were not naturalized citizens, but citi- 
zens by birth, though born without the 
United States.” 

The Nationality Laws of the United States 
(76th Cong., Ist Sess., 1938) contains the 
following two statements: 

“Naturalization according to the usual ac- 
ceptation of the term in the United States 
undoubtedly means the grant of new nation- 
ality to a natural person after birth.” (Italics 
in original, p. 3.) 

“The term (naturalization) is not ordinar- 
ily applied to the conferring of the national- 
ity of a state, jure sanguinis, at birth upon 
a child born abroad” (p. 3). 

An example of the customary use of 
“naturalization” appears in the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952, now in effect. 
Title 8, chapter 12, Subchapter III, contains 
two parts, Part 1 of which, dealing with na- 
tionality at birth,” includes (a) persons 
born in the United States and also (b) per- 
sons born outside of the United States of 
parents one of whom is a citizen, whereas 
Part 2 deals with “nationality through nat- 
uralization”. The predecessor statutes to the 
Act of 1952 made the same distinction be- 
tween persons who became citizens at birth 
and naturalized citizens. See also the quota- 
tion from Hackworth, supra. 

It has been suggested that the Fourteenth 
Amendment should be construed as though 
it read that citizenship can be acquired only 
by birth in the United States or by natural- 
ization in the United States. This construc- 
tion is unsound. If it were correct it would 
prevent foreign-born children from being 
citizens at all, since they are neither born 
nor naturalized in the United States. This 
amendment does not purport to enumerate 
all methods of acquiring citizenship or to 
apply to foreign-born children in any way, 
as Justice Gray points out in his opinion in 
the Wong case, at page 688: 

“This sentence of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment is declaratory of existing rights, and 
affirmative of existing law, as to each of the 
qualifications therin expressed—born in the 
United States,’ ‘naturalized in the United 
States’ and ‘subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of’—in short, as to everything relating to 
the acquisition of citizenship by facts occur- 
ring within the limits of the United States. 
But it has not touched the acquisition of 
citizenship by being born abroad of Amer- 
ican parents.” (Italics supplied.) 

Thus it is clear that the amendment in 
no way concerns itself with the status of 
foreign-born children, and furnishes no sup- 
port whatsoever for the Wong dictum, which 
asserts that such children acquired citizen- 
ship by naturalization outside of the United 
States. 

It is accordingly believed that the term 
“naturalized” applies only to aliens and not 
to those who are automatically citizens from 
birth, and that therefore foreign-born chil- 
dren of citizens, since they never were aliens 
and became citizens at birth without any 
action on their part, cannot properly be 
termed naturalized, and that the dictum in 
Wong is wrong. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


It follows from the preceding that Gov- 
ernor Romney, who was a citizen of the 
United States from his birth by virtue of his 
parentage, is a natural-born citizen and 
therefore is eligible under the constitution 
to be elected to the office of President of the 
United States. 

Furthermore, it is appropriate to call at- 
tention to the following quotation from Pro- 
fessor Corwin, in his The President, Office 
and Powers, at page 33, which in referring 
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to the fourteen years’ residence, is 
with another t in the constitu- 
tion for eligibility to the office of President: 
“At any rate, should the American peo- 
ple ever choose for President a person born 
abroad of American parents, it is highly im- 
probable that any other constitutional 
agency would venture to challenge their de- 
cision—a belief which is supported by the 
fact that Mr. Hoover's title to the Presidency 
was not so challenged, although he had not 
been fourteen years a resident of the United 
States immediately preceding his assump- 
tion of office.” 


BAIL REFORM ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Washington Post 
entitled “Bail System in Trouble.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BAIL SYSTEM IN TROUBLE 

It is not surprising that the new bail sys- 
tem should be operating imperfectly. The 
practice of releasing accused persons on their 
own pledges to be present when their trials 
are called is new to judges, defendants and 
the Bail Agency alike. Time will be required 
to develop smooth working relationships. 

Much more than time will also be required. 
The bondsmen who have largely been put 
out of business did render a useful service, 
however unfair their exploitation of the poor 
defendants may have been. They hustled 
their clients into court on the day of their 
trial. Under the Bail Reform Act no one 
performs this service with comparable 
effectiveness. Chief Judge Bazelon of the 
Court of Appeals has noted complaints that 
released persons are not properly notified 
when and where to appear in court and 
that penalties for failure to appear are not 
being consistently applied. 

One reason is, of course, that the Bail 
Agency has not been granted the personnel 
and resources it needs to do its job. Back- 
ground data about a defendant appealing 
for release without monetary bail is often 
lacking. As a result some are apparently re- 
leased inadvisably and others complain that 
they are detained in jail without good reason. 
If this system is to operate successfully, it 
must have the support of a strong fact- 
finding and supervisory organization behind 
it. 

One other difficulty appears to be that 
some judges are not sufficiently familiar 
with what they can do under the Bail Reform 
Act. Actually it leaves the judge a substan- 
tial number of choices—release of a defend- 
ant on his own recognizance, requirement 
of monetary bail if deemed necessary for the 
defendant’s appearance for trial; release 
under a variety of conditions; part-time re- 
lease, and so forth. But here again a strong 
and vigorous agency for administration of 
the Act is called for. 

In the circumstances the District's judicial 
Council has wisely named a committee to 
study the problem and bring in recommen- 
dations. In our view the theory behind the 
Act is sound, but in practice many improve- 
ments are in order. The committee will have 
a heavy task to work out practical measures 
that will prevent the jailing of accused per- 
sons because of their poverty and at the 
same time avoid further delay of trials, the 
freeing of dangerous defendants and the 
defeat of justice. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
McNAMARA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I desire to 
add my voice to the chorus of those who 
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are praising Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara and bemoaning his decision 
to leave the Government soon. In other 
places and at other times I have spelled 
out my very deep respect for and admira- 
tion of this most distinguished public 
servant. I have always preferred to view 
him as the philosopher-statesman rather 
than as the Secretary of Defense. 

This is not to detract from his brilliant 
role in directing the Pentagon; but, 
rather, is another way of saying that, 
powerful and terrifying and frustrating 
as the job of Secretary of Defense has to 
be in these critical times, Robert Me- 
Namara was a much bigger man even 
than this job he filled so ably. He under- 
stood human values and the complexities 
of the human race. And he placed these 
things above the pedestrian demands of 
material decisions from day to day. 

In another sense, he had that inner 
grasp of not only the meaning but also 
the importance of our country’s con- 
stitutional infrastructure which requires 
civilian control of military policies and 
activities. No Secretary of Defense in our 
history has ever been more brilliantly in 
command of all of the factors present in 
the Department of Defense than has Mr. 
McNamara. I would not hesitate to say 
that he will rank in history as the great- 
est in a galaxy of outstanding men who 
have sought to direct the military activ- 
ities of our country. 

Having said these things, however, I 
cannot resist a passing comment on some 
of those who are now according Secretary 
McNamara unequivocal accolades of sup- 
port and tribute. Voices have been raised 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate over the 
past 7 years as well as voices in the 
fourth estate who were anything but 
laudatory or even respectful of the high 
office of Secretary of Defense. Many of 
these very same voices are now paying 
tribute to this distinguished American. 
Some of them are now seeking to identify 
with his views. They pretend to see in 
his wisdom a reflection of their own. 

But, Mr. President, assertions of this 
type or oratorical gymnastics of this 
dimension are still a marvel for me to 
behold. I say that with deep, personal 
feeling because some of these same 
sources regularly have not only assaulted 
the Secretary, they have demeaned his 
role, they have called into question his 
motives, they have doubted his judg- 
ment, and at times they have even ap- 
peared to impugn his integrity. For these 
critics now to rise as one voice to express 
regret over his pending resignation is 
understandably hard to rationalize. 

Bob McNamara has not changed. From 
the very beginning he has had a grasp 
of what the American position in eastern 
Asia is all about. He has had an under- 
standing of the forces of history which 
compel our presence there. He has had 
a sense of restraint and yet of determina- 
tion to see it through. All of these at- 
tributes of the Secretary were lost upon 
his critics for 7 years. 

Either they could not see the big pic- 
ture which he carefully sketched for 
them, or they did not want to see it. They 
repeatedly “tuned him out” or “turned 
him off.” Therefore, the present inclina- 
tion of the anti-McNamara groups now 
to identify with him may offer some hope. 
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It may indicate that they have at last 
seen the light—even at this late date—as 
they compete with each other to embrace 
his wisdom. 

Some of them demean him further by 
suggesting that he has changed over to 
their views. It rather seems to me that 
the reverse may be true. The critics who 
now applaud the Secretary of Defense 
put me in mind of Mark Twain's old story 
about his father, when Twain said: 

When I was 14, I was disgusted with how 
ignorant my father was. But by the time 
I had reached the age of 21, I was amazed 
at how much the old man had learned. 


There have been a lot of 14-year-old 
critics of Secretary McNamara who now, 
after 7 years, have acquired a greater 
sense of the Secretary’s perspective. If 
only one could believe that some of the 
more vociferous of the critics have in- 
deed seen the McNamara light, there 
would be some reason to rejoice in this 
present moment. I fervently hope that 
this is the case. 

Robert McNamara from the very first 
has had a strong—even powerful—grasp 
of the dimensions of our country’s role in 
these times. Hopefully, now we can close 
ranks and mobilize behind his wisdom 
and foresight. 


FHA TALKS TOUGH ON 
DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Philip J. Maloney, the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of FHA, recently delivered a 
strong speech to FHA officials concern- 
ing racial discrimination. Mr. Maloney 
makes it quite clear that, so far as the 
top echelon in FHA is concerned, racial 
discrimination in FHA programs will not 
be tolerated. In talking to the FHA field 
Officials, Mr. Maloney bluntly warned 
that, if an FHA official cannot abide by 
the nondiscrimination policies of the 
FHA, he should “in good conscience step 
aside for men who can provide leader- 
ship in these areas.” 

Mr. President, the FHA has come a 
long way from 1950, when its official 
manuals required racial segregation as 
a condition for Federal aid. For exam- 
ple, the official FHA manuals once cau- 
tioned against “infiltration of inhar- 
monious racial and national groups” or 
“a lower class of inhabitants” or the 
“presence of incompatible racial ele- 
ments.” A neighborhood was to be con- 
sidered as less stable and therefore 
ineligible for FHA insurance if it con- 
tained “a lower level of society.” Zoning 
restrictions and racial convenants were 
openly advocated by the FHA. In fact, 
FHA even prepared the form for the re- 
strictive convenant and left blank spaces 
to be filled in according to the particular 
prejudice or whims of the builder. 

Mr. Maloney’s forthright speech stands 
in marked contrast to this early, but 
hopefully long-discredited, policy of 
FHA. 


I commend and congratulate the top 
management of FHA for the leadership 
they have brought in this area. I recog- 
nize that it is a difficult task to change 
ingrained prejudices and procedures 
which have grown up over time, but it 
is encouraging to see that the effort is 
being made. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Maloney’s remarks and 
an editorial concerning FHA’s anti- 
discrimination campaign, published in 
the New York Times, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF PHILIP J. MALONEY, DEPUTY As- 
SISTANT SECRETARY-DEPUTY FHA COMMIS- 
SIONER, TO THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
or FHA Directors AND CHIEF UNDERWRIT- 
ERS, OCTOBER 25, 1967 
We meet again. Before I even begin my 

talk, I want to take up a special interest of 
mine that is related to my subject of this 
morning—sex. It must have been brought 
home to you this week that there sits among 
you one—only one—woman who has reached 
the underwriting top in FHA. 

In our concern for equal opportunity, we 
sometimes tend to limit ourselves to racial 
considerations. It is equally important that 
there be equal opportunity for women to 
enter and rise in our technical positions in 
the field offices, as weli as here in Washington. 

It should not be a great chore to bring 
more women into the underwriting profes- 
sion. There is no reason in the world that 
women should not be well represented in the 
mortgage credit positions in FHA, Women 
abound in such positions in the savings and 
loan associations. They sit on loan commit- 
tees, with equal authority to that of their 
male counterparts. And there are women in 
highly prominent architectural positions 
around the country. I ask you to make spe- 
cial efforts to induce women to enter careers 
within FHA, I think our underwriting will 
be all the better for it, and it will take some 
of the lonely load from Mrs. Brown’s shoul- 
ders. So—seriously—I want you to take posi- 
tive actions in this area of sex. 

Today I want to talk to you further about 
equal opportunity in housing and employ- 
ment in the Federal Housing Administration. 
Don’t groan—don’t think that I’m going to 
simply repeat old lines about the Executive 
Order and that all housing insured since 
November 2, 1962, must be equally available 
without regard to race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. I'll be saying these things, but 
you can say them as well as I can. You’ve 
said them and read them many times. But 
I’m going to talk cold turkey about them 
and about our performance in these 
Policies realities. And about our failures in 
making these realities. 

I happen to be the HUD Deputy Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Officer for FHA, as well 
as the HUD Deputy Contract Compliance Of- 
ficer. In addition, I oversee the processing of 
every complaint of discrimination in housing. 
You won’t see my name or title in the offi- 
cial processing procedures for these com- 
plaints, but I want you to know that every 
move made in the processing of these com- 
plaints comes before me—and when neces- 
sary, before the Assistant Secretary. What we 
have seen III come to a bit later. 

Now I’ve mentioned a couple of my special 
titles in assuring equal opportunity, but I 
don’t hold these titles in particularly high 
regard. In fact, I would as soon see them 
abandoned. I think that they tend to sepa- 
rate matters of equality in housing and em- 
ployment from our day-to-day work. This 
shouldn’t be, and I do not really separate 
these special responsibilities from the exer- 
cise of my full responsibility as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary. And neither does Assistant 
Secretary Brownstein. Those of you who have 
badly exercised your duties and responsibil- 
ities in equal housing and employment, and 
have heard from us, well realize that we do 
not separate our concern for equal opportu- 
nity from our other concerns over the oper- 
ations of the agency. We can manifest our 
displeasure—and sometimes pleasure—under 
any title whatever. 
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The point is that FHA is unequivocally 
committed to equality in housing and em- 
ployment. This is not a sometime commit- 
ment. Like our commitments for mortgage 
insurance, it’s a permanent, irrevocable com- 
mitment. Today, tomorrow, and forever, And 
I want you to know it, and to get with it, and 
stay with it. Today, tomorrow, and forever. 
I would be less than frank if I told you that 
I thought you had really done what you could 
have done in these areas up to the present 
time. I think it is fair to say that you have 
been measured and been found wanting. 
Well, now I want you to measure up—to 
manifest your loyalty and zeal for these 
causes. If you can’t give this much to your 
positions of leadership in the Department, 
I suggest that, in good conscience, you should 
step aside for men who can provide leader- 
ship in these areas. 

Assistant Secretary Brownstein told you 
emphatically where the prime thrust of FHA 
must be—in housing for families of low in- 
come and in the restoration of the inner 
cities, The realization of these goals is as of 
right now the mission of the agency. It's 
nothing new for us to take on special chal- 
lenges, and you're looking at fool's gold if 
you continue to look back and take pride in 
the FHA accomplishments of the past. More- 
over, there’s a bit of hypocrisy in such rear- 
view mirroring. Most of us weren't around 
to have been the leaders of yesteryear. Those 
who went before us were those leaders. They 
met the challenges of their day, and their 
glory is not ours. We have to meet the tests 
of our own time, and the tests are different. 
If we are to join in the continuing fine history 
of FHA and join with the leaders of the past, 
we have to realize that the time of our test- 
ing is now. And I think that you all realize 
that the tests are hard. But so were the ear- 
lier tests of those who led before us. I would 
hate to say that we cannot measure up to 
the demands of our time, as they did to those 
of theirs. And, if we can’t, with the wealth of 
tradition and experience which we have in- 
herited, adapt ourselves to meet our chal- 
lenges, then we might as well call it quits 
now. Assistant Secretary Brownstein was in 
dead earnest when he said that these are 
critical times for FHA. We either produce, 
as we have before, or we are an agency with 
little future. And if that should come to pass, 
you and I will have betrayed our inheritance. 

Don’t think that I have strayed from my 
theme of equality. It’s right here. With 
our primary mission of housing for families 
of low income and the restoration of the 
inner cities, we stand face-to-face, eyeball- 
to-eyeball with the spectre of discrimination, 
the ghoul of a lack of basic freedom in 
housing and employment. These are the 
shame of our cities, the shame of our nation. 
And there is no way to separate these prob- 
lems of discrimination from the mission 
that we have been given by Mr. Brown- 
stein. They are inextricably joined. If you 
try to separate them, you are doomed to 
failure from the start. You can't be a leader 
in the solution of the real problems of the 
city, if you are incapable of seeing that jobs 
and housing are roots of these problems. 
And if you can't take a total look at the 
problems of the cities—including all the 
ghastly realities of the slums, the inhuman 
conditions in which so many city dwellers 
live—then you cannot measure up to the 
leadership which we are demanding of you 
today. You cannot sit at your desks to exer- 
cise this leadership, driving home on free- 
ways, through parks and well-established, 
well-maintained neighborhoods. You may 
live in these fine areas, but your mission 
is far from them. You belong in the slums, 
meeting with minority groups, groups of 
the poor, groups of those who can sponsor 
housing projects for the poor and for those 
in the inner city. You must plow through 
the dirty streets, the garbage, the rat-in- 
fested houses and apartment buildings. This 
is where we want you to be. This is where 
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the problems are, where the work is to be 
done. This is where we want FHA financing 
to be today. 

As Assistant Secretary Brownstein told 
you, get out and find sponsors and builders 
for housing for low-income families and in 
the inner cities. Don't sit at your desks and 
wait for proposals to come to you. Go get 
them. Put them together, cooperating with 
every group possible. Get to know intimately 
all of the state and local officials who can 
help you in this mission, as well as all of 
the officials of fair housing and minority 
groups who can help you. But realize that 
you are supposed to be leaders. You are 
the highest decentralized HUD officials. You 
have been given great authority, but I won- 
der whether you realize how much. And I 
wonder whether you exercise it as we want 
you to. You have the authority to commit 
the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary- 
Commissioner to insure mortgages. You de- 
termine whether these are worthy transac- 
tions and ultimately make the decision. And 
your decisions are binding on the Secretary. 
You have this authority. We want you to 
use it positively, not passively. 

Be a leader. Use your authority in an 
urban renewal area, for example. The local 
renewal authority should be in close consul- 
tation with you from the very beginning. 
And you should be thinking deeply and 
imaginatively on the area problems from 
the . Any housing proposals fall 
in your jurisdiction. When you see an area 
that can be redeveloped for family living, 
you should say so. Many of our central city 
areas now up for renewal were residential 
areas once. There may be good reason for re- 
developing them as residential areas again. 
And I don’t mean as luxury high-rise proj- 
ects. But here you are the force that should 
mold this decision. Many a city renewal 
agency will block out these former inner- 
city areas for luxury apartments. But you 
don't have to agree. It's your ultimate de- 
cision on what FHA is going to insure in 
these areas. You have the authority to say 
“yes” or “no” to these plans. And stop to 
realize that what you say may well deter- 
mine these matters, in many instances. The 
Secretary has clearly stated that in urban 
renewal areas we will give primary consider- 
ation to providing renewal housing to fam- 
ilies of low income, many of whom will be 
from minority groups. 

But, if you are to be the leader that I am 
talking about, you have to act big. You are 
big in authority, if you stop to realize it. But 
you have to use all the authority that we 
have vested in you. Throughout your juris- 
diction, not only in your insuring office city, 
you must make your presence and authority 
felt. Meet as equals sharing a problem with 
any and all local or state officials, with any 
groups, or individuals that can help us in 
the accomplishment of our mission. Act to 
meet this mission. Don’t wait to react after 
someone else has made a proposal to you. 
Guide the development of the proposal. 

We want FHA to be an imaginative, driv- 
ing, thrusting force throughout this coun- 
try. And you have to be the drivers. You 
must develop within yourselves a sense of 
urgency and transmit it to every member of 
your staff. You must reexamine your work- 
ing habits to free yourself from every non- 
essential chore so that you can dedicate your 
talent and time to the active promotion of 
the mission that Assistant Secretary Brown- 
stein has laid out. 

On equal opportunity matters, I hope that 
you don’t think that I have no grounds for 
my sense of urgency. I have, And I’m going 
to speak frankly on these matters. 

As you know, we have just completed a 
survey of all builders operating in subdivi- 
sions covered by the Executive Order on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing of Novem- 
ber 20, 1962. We asked you to get these build- 
ers to state or estimate the number of mi- 
nority-group buyers they had in these sub- 
divisions. 
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The results have now been tabulated. The 
survey showed that 665,578 lots had been 
developed under coverage of the Order, And 
410,574 units had been sold. I suspect that 
these numbers—both of them—are very 
much under the actual numbers. They 
should be considerably higher, according to 
our usual estimates. Slightly over 35,000 of 
these units were reportedly sold to members 
of minority groups—the Negroes, the Amer- 
ican Indians, the Orientals, and the Spanish 
Americans. Reportedly 13,832 units were sold 
to Negroes, 12,765 to Spanish Americans, 
8,784 to Orientals, and 687 to American In- 
dians. We have, therefore, according to this 
survey, provided housing for families from 
most minority groups at the rate of some- 
what over 8% of the housing units devel- 
oped and sold under coverage of the Order. 

Since we just have completed the tabula- 
tion of this survey, we have not had it 
analyzed and placed in proper relation to 
income levels, market demand, and so forth. 
This is now beginning in the Research and 
Statistics Division. When this work is com- 
plete, we will have a much more sophisti- 
cated measure of what has been accom- 

so far. 

But even from the rough tabulations that 
we now have, I think I can safely make cer- 
tain deductions. We have not done well 
enough in providing housing for minority 
families. The conclusion is inescapable when 
you look at the record of a number of large 
urban centers and see that virtually no 
minority family housing has been provided 
through FHA. And these are urban centers 
with large concentrations of minority citi- 
zens, I am not going to identify these urban 
areas, but you saw the results before you 
sent them to Washington. You know where 
your area stands, how poorly it stands. And 
then we must consider that some of this 
minority-family housing, probably a great 
deal of it, is in developments that are largely 
or wholly occupied by minority families. 

I realize, as you do, that we are here deal- 
ing in an area that is shot through with 
social customs and prejudices. Pressures 
strongly resistant to change make progress 
exceedingly difficult. Progress can only be 
made to the degree that social attitudes can 
be changed. And this isn’t easy. The goal is, 
of course, to change these attitudes so that 
minority families are socially free to seek the 
housing they can afford and desire anywhere. 
We are far from this goal, obviously, but I 
think some notable progress has been made 
in many parts of the country. The walls 
haven't come tumbling down yet, but they 
are being breeched in many places. 

What will ultimately bring them down is 
positive efforts to enable the minority to 
choose freely any housing they can handle in 
any developments financed through FHA. 
When minority families can freely choose 
among any number of developments, and 
not bé restricted to developments that will 
ultimately be largely occupied by minorities, 
then I think we will be able to say that some 
real progress has been made. 

So that we may be able to achieve this 
real rate of progress, you are going to have 
to be hard and sharp—as wise as the serpent. 
You're dealing in a field in which others are 
hard, sharp, and competitive. If building and 
real estate operators believe that you are 
complacent, busy about many other things, 
or less than zealous in this cause, they will 
in the vast majority of instances take the 
easy course—business as usual, within the 
safety of the social customs or prejudices of 
the area. And you must realize this fact. 
Human factors are strong here. Try to re- 
member the statement of Thomas More, the 
great Chancellor under King Henry VIII: 

“Tt is not possible for all things to be well 
unless ali men are good—which I think will 
not be thus for a good many years.” 

The time of total goodness hasn't arrived. 
But if the builders and sellers recognize that 
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your eye is on them constantly, that you are 
just as sharp as they are in the intricacies 
of building and real estate operations, they 
are going to be more careful to operate in 
the spirit of the Order. If they know that you 
know all of the ins and outs of mortgage 
financing, construction schedules, market 
potentialities, and urban growth, they will 
recognize you as a formidable opponent if 
their operations force that role on you. 

But let's hope that such a role is not forced 
on you, Let’s hope that you have—or can 
attain—such stature in the industries with 
which you deal that you can work coopera- 
tively with all to make progress toward equal 
opportunity in housing. 

I want to mention our formal complaint 
procedures. But first I want to make sure 
you clearly understand that such procedures 
actually do exist. They do, and they have 
existed since shortly after the issuance of 
the Order. They are one of the last sections 
of Volume V of the Manual, I find it neces- 
sary to make this point because we have had 
several recent instances where directors faced 
with a complaint of violations of the Order 
proceeded to attempt to resolve the com- 
plaint in their own fashion. In several cases, 
the directors had already made their findings 
in the complaint cases, when Washington 
learned of the matter and had the case re- 
opened and properly processed. Don't let this 
happen to you. It’s embarrassing all around 
and causes delays and undue resentment 
from all parties involved in the case. And the 
processing lacks the uniformity we desire in 
the application of the Order. 

I most emphatically do not want anyone 
in the agency to feel that the formal com- 
plaint procedure is a significant tool to 
achieve the objectives of the Order. It is a 
procedure to assure the rights of a particular 
homebuyer in a particular deal. If the com- 
plaint proves justified, of course, the future 
operations of the builder or seller should— 
if still permitted the benefits of FHA finan- 
cing—be under special surveillance. This 
doesn’t get us very far very fast. But we still 
must be extremely careful in the processing 
of these complaints. Since the issuance of 
the Order, we have had only 136 complaints, 
This shows clearly that we should not look 
for great accomplishments through the com- 
plaint process, even if we had a substantial 
increase in volume. We have, by the way, 
new and we think, improved, complaint proc- 
essing procedures virtually ready for replace- 
ment of the present procedures. 

In my review of the complaints we have 
had, I have noticed a tendency to misunder- 
stand the builder’s position in FHA's eyes 
in some instances. You must remember that 
the builder certified to FHA that he would 
conduct his operations in conformity with 
the provisions of the Order before he got 
underway. Then, when a complaint is made 
that he has discriminated, and the director 
has determined that this complaint of dis- 
crimination is justified, the builder is re- 
quested to sell the desired home to the com- 
plainant. We've achieved our first objective 
to get the complainant a house if his com- 
plaint is valid. But we're not finished with 
the builder in these cases, He certified that 
he would not discriminate in his operations. 
We determined that he had violated his 
certification. The fact that he sells a house 
to the complainant when we bring him to 
book does not let him return to business as 
usual, with another certification that he'll 
now abide by the Order. His certification is 
too suspect for our future reliance on it. He 
has now to demonstrate to us through some 
positive actions that he will, in fact, be offer- 
ing his houses equally to all. What we will 
accept as a satisfactory positive action pro- 
gram will depend on the particulars of the 
case. For this reason, it is vitally important 
that you directors keep in close contact with 
Washington as you process these complaint 
cases, particularly as you reach the point of 
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resolying the complaint, but before you make 
your determination known, or lay down any 
sanctions. It is here that we want you to 
have our advice and concurrence to achieve 
uniformity in the enforcement of the Order. 
We will give you advice based on our knowl- 
edge of previous complaint cases and their 
resolution, as well as any legal guidance you 
may need. 

I think you will notice that we have grad- 
ually toughened our attitude toward build- 
ers who have been found to be in violation 
of their certification of compliance with the 
Order. We will continue this attitude toward 
these builders or sellers who refuse to honor 
their certifications to us. If builders decide 
to leave our programs on this account, then 
so be it. When the builder comes into our 
programs, the decision not to discriminate 
has been made—he has no choice later to 
decide honorably which way to go. 

We are in the process of issuing jointly 
with the Veterans Administration letters to 
all builders, mortgage lenders, and manage- 
ment brokers calling to their attention their 
responsibilities for equal opportunity in 
housing if they wish to continue to avail 
themselves of the benefits of our programs. 
Over 150,000 of these letters will be issued 
through the insuring offices to builders and 
management brokers and through the Wash- 
ington office to all approved mortgage lenders. 
The letters are on the presses now and will 
be distributed promptly. You will see them 
today. 

But again, I do not want to make more of 
the potential of the complaint procedure 
than is justified. Its effectiveness is sharply 
limited and local in nature. But I do want 
complaints properly handled. 

It FHA can get stably integrated neigh- 
borhoods established around the country, 
then we will have achieved something in 
providing equality in housing opportunity. 
Every example of such stable integration is 
worth infinitely more than all of our suc- 
cessful complaint actions together. In fact, 
the two actions are not even comparable as 
to the worth to us and to the nation. Suc- 
cessfully integrated neighborhoods should 
be contagious. And as these examples spread, 
we are ever nearer to breaking the racially 
restrictive bonds on our inner-city areas that 
lead to progressive deterioration of these 
areas where poverty, overcrowding, and sub- 
standard housing feed the forces of despair 
and discontent. We cannot effectively relieve 
the pressures in these areas and restore them 
unless all other neighborhoods of the metro- 
politan area are freely open to all who can 
and want to live in them. 

I would like now to turn to another aspect 
of equal opportunity—FHA employment. 
Here again I find that progress has been gen- 
erally slow and that we must improve our 
record, We have a few new means which we 
hope will be helpful in this area, but before 
mentioning them, I would like to review the 
record. 

At the end of September, FHA had 7,938 
employees. Of these, 909 were Negro em- 
polyees. So throughout the agency, Negroes 
comprised 11.5% of the total employment. 
This Negro employment level has been moy- 
ing up slowly. So the direction is right, but 
the rate is too slow. 

At the end of September, the FHA Wash- 
ington employment ratio for Negroes stood at 
304% of total employment. For the field, 
the ratio for Negroes was 5.3%. Both areas 
showed gains, but they were too small. And, 
of course, many of our Negro employees are 
concentrated in the lower level, non-profes- 
sional areas of employment. There has also 
been progress in the reduction of offices and 
divisions in FHA without Negro employees. 
Some remain, however, and some of the prog- 
ress has been made only under pressure from 
my office. This should not be necessary. The 
need for the talents of Negro employees in 
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all offices in FHA—and I do not mean what 
is called tokenism“ in any way—should re- 
main uppermost in your minds at all times 
when taking personnel actions. 

I know that at some times and in some 
places, it is hard to locate qualified Negro 
employment candidates, Particularly for 
our technical and professional positions, But 
it is not impossible, and it is very possible 
when we all make continuing positive efforts 
at recruitment. This takes leadership, par- 
ticularly in the field, where much of your 
personnel is in the technical fields, and re- 
cruitment is difficult regardless of racial fac- 
tors. But if you exercise your leadership in 
making and keeping contacts with schools 
and organizations, much can be done to im- 
prove our present position. You must be sure 
that these are not one-time, sporadic con- 
tacts. They must be sincere and continuing. 
With such careful cultivation, there should 
be some fruit. Don’t expect a bountiful 
harvest. But be sure to do all that you can 
to take the first and best fruits. If you 
should locate candidates that are promis- 
ing for employment by FHA—and you don’t 
have openings for them—think of the 
agency and HUD as a whole. Let my office 
know of these candidates, or notify the Di- 
rector of Personnel. If you can't consider 
them, other insuring offices may need them 
badly, or so might the Washington office. 

FHA will continue its special annual re- 
cruitment drive in the colleges for minority 
graduates. And, we have established a new 
position to guide special recruitment efforts 
in the personnel division. We hope these ac- 


technical positions, starting with candidates 
far below those we take into our regular 
technical training schools in the various 
branches of underwriting.. We plan—al- 
though we may have to defer this plan—to 
locate promising candidates who may not 
qualify for our regular intern or trainee 
positions in a number of insuring offices. If 
these show promise for special training 
positions, we plan to take them into the 
PHA service at the GS-2 and GS-3 levels 
and educate them ourselves. We will have 
positive support from a contract educa- 

tional institution for the development of 
the non-FHA educational materials and for 
professional teaching guidance. The train- 
ing in FHA technical fields will be done by 
insuring office personnel, The training will 
be in mortgage credit, property manage- 
ment, appraisal, architectural, Title I serv- 
icing, and other areas. Those of the promis- 
ing students who pass the pre-trainee level 
work will enter into the newly revived posi- 
tion of Housing Aide, GS-4—this is a posi- 
tion similar to the old underwriting aide 
position. Successful completion of the train- 
ing in this position will entitle the student 
to enter into one of our official training 
schools or to undertake similar training in 
an insuring office leading into our regular 
technical positions. 

The program is developed, and we are 
ready to contract with an educational insti- 
tution for the professional guidance we need. 
The test offices have been tentatively identi- 
fied to start the program. But there the good 
news ends. We developed this test program 
because we know of the difficulty of finding 
candidates for employment with training in 
the specialized fields that we need, particu- 
larly in the insuring offices. We have been 
two years in developing the program and in 
negotiating with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Now that we are ready to proceed with 
our program—one we think will work—we 
suddenly face the battle of the budget. I 
Know you have all followed the recent con- 
gressional actions aimed at limiting our 
budgets, and the actions taken to continue 
our spending at last year’s level, pending 
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final action on this year’s budget, as well as 
the action taken to require executive agen- 
cies to absorb the entire cost of the employee 
pay raise in their existing budgets. These are 
serious complications. How they will be ulti- 
mately decided by the Congress I cannot tell. 
And until we know the outcome, we are not 
in a position to say whether we can under- 
take this new employee-training program as 
we had originally planned it. We called it 
Fair Chance, and we are committed to it. 
And it will be undertaken as soon as possi- 
ble. But if we are faced with severe budget 
cuts, on top of a current staffing shortage, 
we may have to postpone the test period of 
Fair Chance. Or, if the cuts are not too 
severe, we may be able to start the Fair 
Chance program on a very limited basis using 
a few of our own present promising em- 
ployees—a sort of pre-test program. But if 
there are no severe cuts in the budget, we 
should be able to proceed with Feir Chance 
within a matter of months. 

We are also implementing an affirmative 
action and goals program in both Washing- 
ton and in the field. Under this program each 
major division in Washington and each in- 
suring office will set its own goals for equal 
opportunity in employment and its own 
deadlines for reaching these goals, under 
general guidelines set out for the entire 
agency. This is already underway 
in Washington, but bugs have developed. And 
the de-bugging process is in process at the 
moment. It does, however, show definite 
promise, and full-scale implemented grad- 
ually throughout the agency, so that pro- 
grams, „ and accomplishments will be 
staggered, since all of these areas of the pro- 
gram will need intensive review and analysis 
by a very Umited section of the Personnel 
Division if the program is to succeed. 

But regardless of these special program 
developments that we hope to implement as 
rapidly as possible, there are several things 
that you can do to assure the best possible 
program of equal opportunity in employment 
in FHA, 


First, and it shouldn’t have to be noted, 
watch the personnel actions closely in your 
own office. Before any hiring action or pro- 
motional action can be made, be sure that 
you have explored it thoroughly. And be 
sure when you are exploring it that you 
are not placing undue reliance on the recom- 
mendations and opinions of your subordi- 
nates. In most cases, you should be able to 
have a good estimate of the perform- 
ance and capabilities of most of your em- 
ployees throughout the insuring office. You 
will, of course, have to rely to a degree on 
recommendations of immediate and second- 
ary supervisors. But you have the respon- 
sibility of knowing whether these recom- 
mendations are reliable. If you don't accept 
this on-going responsibility for knowing or 
questioning the validity of any proposed 
action, you won't be truly in charge of your 
office. And you will find yourself in the posi- 
tion of being held responsible for actions 
that may impair your best operation. 

Also, if you fail to watch this matter 
closely, you may find yourself faced with 
charges of discrimination in employment. 
People are not loath to make these charges 
these days. We've had a number of such 
complaints. The consequences are not good 
for the office, regardless of the outcome of 
the investigation and determination of the 
complaint. The procedures are lengthy and 
cumbersome. They do nothing to improve 
morale in an office. From my experience in 
processing the complaints that we have had, 
I think that most could have been avoided. 
In one after another, it is clear to see that 
the complaining employee didn’t know what 
was going on, didn’t understand our em- 
ployee promotional policy, or was completely 
or inadequately informed of the quality of 
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tions or reassignments—look very arbitrary 
perhaps discriminatory. And then come the 
complaints, most. of which result from the 
bad administrative practices I have men- 
tioned. 

This needs the constant and continuing 
attention of you directors, as well as that of 
your top insuring office supervisors. I urge 
you most strongly to see that your employees 
are completely informed of their promotional 
opportunities, their deficiencies—told to 
them in person, with a written confirma- 
tion of this conference. Keep your own office 
open to hear any grievances that may be 
felt, and be sure that they are checked out 
for accuracy, Make totally clear the need 
for and the effect of any planned reorganiza- 
tions in the office. In other words, be sure 
that your employees are fully informed on 
any actions that may affect them. In this 
way you will keep to 

and 


well play hob with your entire office and give 
rise to thoughts of discriminatory employ- 
ment policies. I cannot overestimate the 
benefits you will reap from careful atten- 
tion to these matters. I am, of course, em- 
phasizing equal opportunity in employment, 
but the same careful and thoughful atten- 
tion to employee relations practices generally 
will greatly improve your entire office opera- 
tions through good employee morale. 

Yours is the responsibility to support the 
agency policy in the field. You must take 
every possible act to assure complete equality 
in housing and employment. 

At times, you may well think that. the 
goals and missions that have been given to 
you in this conference are unattainable— 
far beyond your reach. You may feel that 
like King Arthur and his Knights of Camelot 
you have been sent to seek but never find 
the Holy Grail. And there are many who 
will tell you where to find it. They will see it 
clearly and tell you loudly where it is. But 
they are incapable of telling you the way to 
it. There will be many of these visionaries 
who share our goals of equality in oppor- 
tunity, of housing for families of low in- 
come, and of peaceful restored and rebuilt 
inner cities. But it is you who, while shar- 
ing these goals, must make the way to them. 
You will be criticized, and damned on all 
sides. It may sometimes seem that you are 
surrounded and your way is totally blocked. 
At those moments, I hope that you will re- 
member the poet Robert Frost, who said: 

“The best way out is always through.” 
With this thought in mind, I think we'll 
make it. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 21, 1967] 


FHA Asks Ames To Get Housine ror Mi- 
NORITIES— WARNS THAT GREATER EFFORT Is 
NrEEDED—Says Necross Lac UNDER U.S. 
PROGRAM 

(By Robert B. Semple) 

WASHINGTON, November 20.—The Federal 
Housing Administration, appalled by a con- 
fidential new survey of Negro occupancy of 
federally insured housing, has told its local 
employes in 76 cities that they must make a 
greater effort to provide housing for minority 
groups in the white suburbs or risk un- 
pleasant consequences, 

One possible consequence, it has been 
hinted, would be the loss of their jobs to men 
with greater “loyalty and zeal” for the prin- 
eiple of open housing. Another would be the 
gradual decline of the housing agency itself 
as an instrument of social change. 

These warnings were contained in a speech 
delivered here last month by a high FH. A. 
Official to a conference of the agency’s under- 
writers and district directors. 

The speech, which has not been released 
by the FH. A. or its parent agency, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, is now beginning to circulate in civil 
rights circles. These circles regard it as one 
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of the most forceful speeches on open hous- 
ing ever delivered by a Federal official. 


PRODUCE OR “STEP ASIDE” 


In blunt language, the official, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Philip J. Maloney, told 
his audience that “you have been measured 
and found wanting.” Urging them to “meas- 
ure up,” to “manifest your loyalty and zeal 
for these causes,” Mr. Maloney added this 
warning: 

“If you can’t give this much to your posi- 
tions of leadership in the department, I sug- 
gest that, in good conscience, you should step 
aside for men who can provide leadership in 
these areas.” 

He also warned that his agency should 
either take a more vigorous role in provid- 
ing housing opportunities for Negroes or “call 
it quits.” 

“These are critical times for F.H.A.,” he de- 
clared. “We either produce, as we have be- 
fore, or we are an agency with little future.” 

The Housing Agency has been the target 
of rising criticism from private groups, and 
from Congress for its alleged failure to carry 
out the Executive Order of 1962. The order 
forbids discrimination in federally insured 
housing and gives the Government various 
forms of leverage over developers who ex- 
clude Negroes. This includes the power to 
withdraw Federal mortgage insurance. 


THE VITAL DECISIONS 


Although officials at the Washington level 
have professed their commitment to the 
Executive order many times, the real power 
to carry out that order lies with officials in 
the housing administration 76 local insur- 
ing offices—that is, the men to whom Mr. 
Maloney was addressing himself. 

Although subject to check from Washing- 
ton, the local underwriters usually determine 
who receives F.H.A. insurance. Their vigor 
or inertia—also determines the success or 
failure of any civil rights enforcement 


program. 

Mr. Maloney told the underwriters that 
their record since 1962 had been unimpres- 
sive. He said that a recent survey of all new 
subdivisions insured by the agency and con- 
structed since the executive order showed 
that of 410,574 houses sold, only 35,000 had 
gone to minorities. 

Of these, only 13,832—or about three per 
cent of the total—went to Negroes, 12,765 
to Spanish-Americans, 8,784 to Orientals, and 
687 to American Indians. 

Negroes make up about 11 per cent of the 
total population. Mr. Maloney said that in 
some metropolitan areas where Negroes make 
up an even larger percentage of the popula- 
tion “virtually no minority family housing 
has been provided through F.H.A.” 

Mr. Maloney’s speech complemented an 
address given only two days before by the 
head of the housing agency, Philip N. Brown- 
stein. Mr. Brownstein told the same group 
that their excessive caution in the past, re- 
fiected by a reluctance to insure housing in 
slum areas, had hurt the agency’s image and 
had thwarted its mission of “restoration of 
the inner cities.” 


VOLUNTARY CIVIC PROJECTS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, two projects 
which are being voluntarily conducted in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., could have a 
marked effect on inner city-police rela- 
tionships, big city rioting, proper and 
just court procedure, and emergency 
lifesaving. 

To my knowledge, they are “trail- 
blazers,” as the Grand Rapids Press re- 
ported. With all of the millions of words 
that have been pumped about in an ef- 
fort to strengthen community police 
forces, these two ideas, conceived by pri- 
vate, concerned individuals, are simple 
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to carry out and can produce immediate 
results 


The first involves 60 members of the 
Grand Rapids Bar Association. They de- 
cided to help to resolve the controversy: 
How can we protect civil liberties and at 
the same time unhandcuff the policeman 
who is trying to do his job—stop the 
lawbreaking citizen. 

Solution: Give the policeman a basic 
understanding of the law. He cannot op- 
erate well if he does not know what he 
can or cannot do. 

Some 60 young attorneys are now do- 
nating their time to teach police recruits, 
veterans, and sheriff deputies in six 
specific areas where their job necessi- 
tates public contact—arrest, search and 
seizure, legal evidence, testifying in court, 
constitutional law, and the interpreta- 
tion of traffic ordinances. 

The other project involves a team of 
doctors who felt that at times there was 
unnecessary tragedy or greater injury in 
the case of the “emergency patient.” 

Doctors would often criticize the meth- 
ods used by policemen or firemen in 
emergencies, Dr. Mark Vasu of the Kent 
County Medical Society explained. 

Since the policeman or the fireman was 
almost always the first to arrive in an 
emergency situation, it became obvious 
that with a little medical advice they 
could do much to help save the life or 
lessen the injury to the person involved. 

Ten Grand Rapids physicians and sur- 
geons are now training the policemen, 
firemen, and deputies in proper emer- 
gency procedures and techniques. Their 
time is also a donation to the community. 

When I learned of these two projects, 
I wanted to bring them to the attention 
of Senators so that they would be able 
to carry these ideas back to their own 
communities. 

No one can quarrel with any effort to 
save a life. 

And certainly those of us who are con- 
cerned about the problems of our inner 
city will be in full support of a measure 
designed to bring about better police- 
community relations. I have admiration 
and respect for those persons who are 
participating in these endeavors and hope 
that their fine example will be imitated 
across the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial published in the Grand Rapids 
Press be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HELP WHERE Ir Counts 

What is being done in this community on 
a voluntary basis by our doctors and lawyers 
represents solid progress toward more effec- 
tive, more efficient and more responsive serv- 
ice by our policemen, firemen and our sher- 
iff’s deputies? 

Sixty members of the Grand Rapids Bar 
Association, most of them young attorneys, 
are donating their time to instruct police 
recruits and veterans on the force in six 
specific areas in which the police are involved 
with the public—arrest, search and seizure, 
legal evidence, testifying in court, consti- 
tutional law and interpretation of traffic 
ordinances. 

“The most meaningful byproduct of this 
effort,” says Paul O. Strawhecker, who helped 
organize the Bar Association project, “is that 
it helps to put attorneys on the same side 
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with the police. It establishes better com- 
munication through better understanding 
on both sides, our policemen gaining a better 
understanding of the law and the role of the 
attorney and the participating attorneys 
gaining a better understanding of the diffi- 
culties of the policeman’s job.” 

Strawhecker's assessment of the benefits 
are enthusiastically endorsed by Police Supt. 
William A. Johnson, who says, Thanks to the 
better understanding of the law developed by 
this program, our police recruits and in- 
service police officers are becoming even bet- 
ter qualified to give this community better 
police service.” 

The project, of which City Attorney 
Stephen L. Dykema and Prosecutor James 
Miller are cochairmen, has had the able 
assistance of H. Raymond Kalliel, Michael 
F. Kelly, Frank S. Spies, Sherwin J. Venema 
and Leo J. Stevens. 

The first attorney-trained class of police 
recruits graduates in December. The project 
has been so succesful that plans already are 
under way to provide similar instruction-by- 
attorneys for future classes of recruits, 

Of equal significance in helping to provide 
Grand Rapids with more effective service 
from policemen, firemen and deputies is a 
training program sponsored by the Kent 
County Medical Society and conducted by Dr. 
Mark Vasu. 

Working with recruits and in-service vet- 
erans who are interested, Dr. Vasu's team of 
10 physicians and surgeons trains policemen, 
firemen and deputies in proper emergency 
procedures and techniques. 

The medical project had its origin, ex- 
plains Dr. Vasu, in the doctors’ criticism of 
procedures used by policemen and firemen in 
emergencies. “It finally,” he says, “became a 
matter of ‘Why criticize? Why not help?“ 

The volunteer programs undertaken here 
by doctors and lawyers donating their own 
time to enable the police, firemen and sher- 
iff’s deputies to better serve this community 
are trailblazers. “No other community, to 
our knowledge,” says Supt. Johnson, “has 
anything comparable to these two projects 
in which our professional men are giving so 
freely of themselves to make our police force 
a better instrument of community service.” 


A PRESIDENT'S FIRMNESS IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, addressing 
a group of businessmen at the State De- 
partment yesterday, President Johnson 
reminded his audience that there are his- 
torical parallels for the American in- 
volvement in Vietnam. 

The President recalled that Western 
nation’s were reluctant to resist Hitler 
and Mussolini in the 1920’s and 193078, 
and that the world had to suffer the 
consequences of a murderous World War 
with millions of casualties and destroyed 
nations. 

After the lessons of World War I, the 
United States embarked on a conscious 
policy of peace through preparedness. As 
the President said in his speech: 

For two decades, we have made it clear 
that we will use our strength to block ag- 


gression when our security is threatened, 
and when—as in Vietnam—the victims of 


aggression ask for our help and are prepared 
to struggle for their own independence and 
freedom. 


In his speech, the President came down 
very hard on those who advise the United 
States to shirk its responsibilities in 
Vietnam. 

He underscored the faet that the 
American presence in Southeast Asia 
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today has served as a counterweight to 
the awesome presence of Communist 
China whose shadow increasingly dark- 
ens the prospects for peace in Asia. 

These statements by the President 
seem to me indisputable. 

The United States is not involved in a 
civil war, killing innocent children, and 
civilians as our opponents claim. 

The United States is involved in a de- 
fensive war to help a small nation of 15 
million people retain its independence 
which is threatened by a Communist-led 
and Communist- supported external and 
internal force. 

If we had acted against Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy with the firmness we 
are using today in Vietnam, the world 
might have been spared the holocaust of 
World War II. 

Those who claim that we must “with- 
draw”—without stating the conditions 
for withdrawal—as did a leader of a dis- 
sident Democratic group on television 
Sunday—simply do not understand his- 
tory. Those who do not understand his- 
tory—as George Santayana wrote—are 
condemned to repeat it, with all its 
errors. 

There were misguided Americans in 
the 1930’s who said that Hitler was not 
really so bad, just as some are saying 
communism is not so bad for Asians. 

There are others who said that the 
takeover of Austria and Czechoslovakia 
was really none of our business. There 
were the isolationists who were ignorant 
of the passage of time and space, and the 
appeasers who were ignorant and fearful 
and selfish. 

The United States could ignore the 
problems of the world in the 1930’s and 
still survive as a civilization. But we can- 
not do so today. 

The free society is a seamless web 
which stretches to all the corners of the 
globe. When freedom and self-deter- 
mination and small nationhood is at- 
tacked, it is only a matter of time before 
larger nations are placed on the execu- 
tioner’s block. 

President Johnson is being criticized 
for taking a strong stand in Vietnam. 

This is nothing new for strong Presi- 
dents who make proper decisions. 

President Roosevelt was violently at- 
tacked by the right and left for his com- 
mitment to help preserve Western civili- 
zation against the Nazis, Fascists, and 
Japanese militarists. 

Harry Truman was attacked for com- 
mitting us and the U.N. to the defense of 
Korea. 

And Lyndon B. Johnson is being at- 
tacked for his defense of freedom in 
the outpost called Vietnam. 

But a few years from now when pas- 
sions are cooler, when Communist ex- 


United States was the difference between 
peace and war, between freedom and a 
new threat of slavery for the world. 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARES OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE FOREIGN 
POLICY CONFERENCE FoR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


First I want to welcome you here and tell 
you how delighted I am that I can be with 
you. I want to thamk each of you for your 
generosity. I have thought for some time 
that it was about time someone threw a 
benefit for Dean Rusk. This is one of the 
loveliest rooms to throw it in in all of Wash- 
ington, even though the windows are barred. 

When Dean Rusk first took his job as Sec- 
retary of State, I am told that he made one 
request. He wanted a room with a good view, 
so he was put up here on the seventh and 
eighth floors. 

He asked for one more thing. He wanted to 
have the windows sealed. Why?“ he was 
asked. “Simple,” he said, “it is too far to 
jump and too high for the pickets to climb.” 

But Dean forgot all about the birds. They 
tell me they flock to his window sill every 
single day. As everybody knows in this coun- 
try, and most other countries, the Secretary 
of State is a very wonderfully kind, gentle, 
und and generous man. Every 
morning Mrs. Rusk gives him a little bag of 
bread crumbs to bring down to the office with 
him so he can feed these native birds through 
the day. The sparrows and the starlings seem 
very grateful and appreciative, but as you 
must have observed, there is just no pleasing 
the appetites of these doves and hawks. 

Someone told me that there were some 
pickets outside while you were registering. 
I am getting to be an expert these days on 
pickets’ signs myself. I think there must 
have been a switch in some of those that 
were used yesterday. The way it was reported 
to me, one read “Unleash Rostow.” 

You may have noticed that a great deal of 
care went into the preparation for your 
briefings. One reason is that business is en- 
titled to very great respect in this country of 
ours. Outside of Government, it is really the 
only place left where a man can find a job. 
You may know that there are at least a few 
people who are out job hunting these days. 

A publisher of a children’s book on pen- 
guins recently sent copies to a group of 
youngsters to get their opinions. One young 
lady replied: “This is a good book on pen- 
guins—but it told me more about penguins 
than I wish to know.” 

After looking around at some of these 
briefers, I am afraid that you have heard 
a lot more about foreign policy in your 
briefings than you would wish to know. 

The threads of foreign policy extend 
throughout the fabric of our national life. 
You cannot find the significance of any one 
thread without seeing its relationship to the 
whole. 

It is not always easy to keep that in mind 
in the echo of gunfire. 

Today, America’s eyes are on Vietnam. 
The minds of our people are centered on the 
hills and rice paddies where our men are 
out there fighting. 

Our presence in Vietnam is in keeping with 
a foreign policy which has guided this Na- 
tion for 20 years. Four Presidents, 11 Con- 
gresses, and the most thoughtful men of 
our generation have endorsed that policy and 
situation and have built that policy from 
the ground up. 

For two decades, we have made it clear 
that we will use our strength to block aggres- 
sion when our security is threatened, and 
when—as in Vietnam—the victims of aggres- 
sion ask for our help and are prepared to 
struggle for their own independence and 
freedom. 

Our strength, and America’s commitment 
to use that strength, has served as a shield. 
Behind this shield, threatened nations have 
been able to get on with the real work of 
peace. They have been busy building stable 
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societies and relieving the bitter misery of 
their people. Where we have been able to— 
where our assistance has been wanted—where 
it has been properly matehed by self-help— 
we have used our wealth to help them and 
help feed them. For we have learned that vio- 
lence breeds in poverty, disease, hunger, and 
ce. 

Our purpose is not to breed violence, but 
to build peace. 

The test of our policy is whether the time 
we have bought has been used to the end 
that we are building peace. 

The evidence of 20 years suggests that we 
are meeting that test. 

Western Europe’s recovery from the ruins 
of war seems like ancient history to some of 
you here tonight. But it was only yesterday. 
Many thought it could not happen in our 
lifetime, but it did happen—with our help, 
and behind our shield of protection, and be- 
hind our sacrifice of lives and dollars, 

Twenty years ago it was clear to the leaders 
of Western Europe that our shield there was 
necessary to their future. 

Today it is equally clear to Asian leaders 
that our presence in Vietnam is vital, is nec- 
essary, is a must to Asia’s tomorrow. 

There has been much talk in the United 
States about the so-called “domino theory“ 
the theory that if South Vietnam should fall, 
its neighbors would topple one after the 
other. As I pointed out in a speech I recently 
made in San Antonio, the threat of Commu- 
nist domination is not a matter of theory for 
Asians. Communist domination for Asians is 
a matter of life and death. 

But it is now clear to all Asians that South 
Vietnam is not going to fall. In every capital 
of Free Asia that fact has already registered, 
and registered well. It is being acted upon. 
What is happening in Asia might really be 
called the “domino theory in reverse.” We do 
not need to speculate about the results. We 
know what has happened since we made our 
stand clear in Vietnam. 

Just a few years ago, Southeast Asia was 
only a geographic phrase. Its separate states 
had no sense of identity with each other. 

All of those states were overwhelmed by 
the size of their own domestic problems. 

Moreover—and most important—they were 
hypnotized by the menace of China. 

Out of this fear—this sense of isolation— 
this awareness of desperate problems—grew 
something ominous. It was a paralysis of 
the will to progress. There was a hopeless 
feeling among all Asians that they were the 
victims, rather than the forgers, of their own 
destiny. 

Now, in the span of a few years, all of that 
has changed. I am glad to say, and the major 
agent of that change has been America’s 
firmness in Asia. 

Behind the shield of our commitment 
there, hope has quickened in the nations of 
Asia. 


They are branded together in regional in- 
stitutions to attack common problems; to 
pool their information about how to get more 
from their land; to explore new ways to bring 
education to their villages; to join in the 
fight against disease; to improve their trade 
with each other, build new industries, and 
pull together for the economic development 
of the entire area. 

I do not want to generate false optimism 
here tonight. I do not want to suggest that 
all the problems of these nations will be 
solved soon or easily. 

But I do suggest that when men weigh 
the pros and cons of our commitment in 
Vietnam, they consider this: 

The war in Asia is not merely saving South 
Vietnam from aggression, It is also giving 
Asia a chance to organize a regional life of 
progress, cooperation, and stability. 

This is no new objective. Our Government 
supported the Southeast. Asia Treaty in 1954 
precisely because the stability of that part 
of the world was judged by the President 
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and the Secretary of State in 1954 and the 
United States Senate by a vote of 82 to 1 
in 1955 to be vital to the security of you 
and your boys and your girls and your fam- 
ilies, you Americans. 

The passage of time, I think, has proved 
that the President, the Secretary, and the 
Senate’s Judgment was absolutely correct. 
I think it is vital to our security. 

Now, there are a lot of people who do not 
think so. There are a lot of people who are 
looking for the fire escape and the easy way 
out, They were doing that in Mussolini's 
time. They did it in Hitler’s time. They did 
not think that this was important to the 
security of the United States until it was 
almost too late. 

We waited a long time here, but better 
late than never, and now, behind America’s 
protective shield, progress is in motion in 
Asia where there was none just a few years 


ago. 

This development is as significant for the 
peace of the whole world as the activities 
in Europe that I discussed, and the rebirth 
of Europe after World War II that all of us 
participated in. None of us should ever for- 
get that more than half of all human beings 
in the world live in Asia, and there can be 
no peace in the world when half of the 
human beings live in an unstable condition. 

On the periphery of the Orient, a new Asia 
is already building. I saw it. I went there 
last year. I visited their countries and their 
peoples. 

As this new Asia becomes a firm reality, 
there is a decent hope that the people on the 
mainland will also turn their minds to the 
challenge of economic and social develop- 
ment. There is a decent hope that they will 
turn to the task of living in dignity and 
mutual respect with their neighbors. 

But our foreign policy is concerned not 
merely with Asia, but with all the world. 
And we have acted on that judgment. I want 
to review very briefly, because you don’t 
hear anything but the complaints that some- 
times seem to overshadow the progress we 
make. The constructive decisions, the march 
we make forward, doesn’t make very interest- 
ing reading or reporting. 

We achieved a trilateral agreement with 
Germany and Great Britain which stabilized 
our troops levels in Germany and dealt with 
the balance of payments problems caused by 
their location. 

We achieved a successful negotiation of the 
Kennedy Round bringing advantages to the 
whole world, and a few weeks before it looked 
rather grim. 

We achieved a preliminary monetary accord 
in London which led to the agreement at Rio 
with all the other members of the IMF—lay- 
ing the basis for a new international reserve 
currency. 

In the face of the devaluation of the 
pound, we worked with the industrial nations 
of the Free World. Our men have been cross- 
ing back over the Atlantic on week ends to 
keep other exchange rates stable and the 
international system strong. 

We are working with the Soviet Union, our 
NATO partners, and the other nations of the 
world to achieve a non-proliferation treaty— 
which, when complete—will give all coun- 
tries the opportunity to benefit from the 
peaceful uses of nuclear technology while 
reducing the risks of nuclear war. 

In this past week we have moved toward 
a common position with the industrialized 
countries of the world to establish special 
trading benefits which will accelerate prog- 
ress among the developing nations of the 
world, 

We have concluded this year two treaties 
with the Soviet Union, the Consular Treaty 
and the Space Treaty. They have been rati- 
fied by the United States Senate. 

These achievements rarely make the head- 
lines and interest the average citizen. But 
they are real achievements and real accom- 
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plishments, and a failure in any one would 
make a lot of noise. They represent the 
acceptance of joint responsibilities between 
enlightened leaders. And we are prepared to 
build upon them. 

In the months ahead, I would like to see 
us work with the institutions of the Euro- 
pean communities and with other industrial- 
ized nations of the world: to make our 
policies of assistance to the developing na- 
tions more effective. 

If we have demonstrated that we can work 
on all of these things that I have outlined, 
we ought to demonstrate that we can work 
together in making policies of assistance 
to developing nations. We should work to 
strengthen further the world monetary situ- 
ation. 

To consider together the problems and 
possibilities of flows of capital and technol- 
ogy back and forth among us; 

And finally, to examine together and ex- 
change experiences on the problems we all 
share, the problems of the urban life, the 
problems of the modern-day cities that have 
grown every day and they have reached a 
point now where they must be dealt with 
quickly and effectively. 

What we have achieved in this year goes 
beyond these great initiatives: a 

After a year’s careful preparation, we had 
the Summit Conference at Punta del Este 
at which the nations of Latin America com- 
mitted themselves to go forward toward 
economic integration—with our support. 

We have moved from a dangerous war in 
the Middle East to an agreed resolution 
within which a representative of the United 
Nations will be seeking a stable peace for 
that troubled region in the months ahead. I 
shudder to think what could have happened 
if we had not taken that step and what 
might have happened if we had not been 
successful in bringing about a cease-fire in 
the Middle East just a few months ago. 

We have worked with others to avoid mas- 
sive bloodshed in the Congo. To the con- 
cerned Senators I see tonight, the last of 
the American C-130 transport planes will 
leave the Congo at the end of this week. We 
have thrown our support behind the regional 
and sub-regional efforts of the Africans to 
build a modern life through cooperation—a 
process that is quietly moving forward in 
East Africa and greatly advanced by the 
current conference at Dakar in West Africa. 

Tomorrow, the Secretary early in the 
morning and the Vice President and I a 
little later in the day, will be meeting with 
a distinguished American who has been try- 
ing to leave public service now for about 
seven years. He has had to come back when 
we have demonstrations. He has had to go 
to Detroit to help when we have problems 
there. He has been in Cyprus and Greece and 
Turkey trying to solve that matter. 

Mr. Cyrus Vance is returning after a suc- 
cessful effort in which Greece and Turkey 
drew back from the brink of war and opened 
the way to solve a serious problem. 

This has been a year of remarkable con- 
structive achievement for the people by 
the world community, despite the struggle 
in Vietnam. 

If the generations which come after us 
live at peace at all, it is going to be because 
this generation held the shield and supplied 
the courage and the fortitude and determi- 
nation by which peace was built and be- 
cause we stubbornly labored to build that 
peace instead of finding a cheap, dishon- 
orable way out of it. 

To those of you who have come here to 
provide this benefit for Dean Rusk, this 
rather unusual event, I want to say to you 
that we have 41 alliances around the world 
where the commitment and the signature 
and the agreement of the United States 
is present—where your President and your 
Senate and your leadership have made com- 
mitments for this nation. 
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Now, Dean Rusk didn't make them and 
I didn’t make them. We just have to keep 
them. If you will keep the faith, we will 
keep the commitments. 


THE NEED FOR A UNITED NATIONS 
PEACEKEEPING FORCE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, an- 
other near-war in Cyprus, the problems 
of finding a solution in the Middle East, 
the unending fighting in Vietnam, and 
numerous border or civil war incidents 
continually call to our attention the 
need for some form of peacekeeping force 
to take the threat of a major East-West 
confrontation out of localized disputes. 
As long as the United States or any other 
powerful country shoulders the entire 
burden of policing the world, there al- 
ways will be a threat that the powers 
with opposing interests will become in- 
‘volved. 

; President Johnson put the matter sim- 
ply: 

The world has changed and so has the 
method of dealing with disruptions of the 
peace... . general war is impossible and 
some alternatives are essential. 


The “blue helmets” of the United Na- 
tions in the Middle East, the Congo, Cy- 
prus, Kashmir, and other places have re- 
stored calm to these troubled areas, any 
one of which might otherwise become a 
battleground. 

Experience has demonstrated that in 
contemporary conditions of world con- 
flict, only an emergency situation, when 
fear of action outside the United Na- 
tions becomes greater than fear of ac- 
tion through it, produces enough inter- 
national consensus to support a large 
peacekeeping operation. Once that pe- 
riod is over, the interest of governments 
lags if the operations go well, or differ- 
ences develop among them over the oper- 
ation itself, as in the Congo. In either 
case, a national willingness to cooperate 
in the short run is not followed by an 
equal willingness to make commitments 
for unspecified future undertakings. 
Careful attempts at peacekeeping have 
worked for awhile, only to become un- 
glued later. Examples are this summer's 
war in the Middle East and the recent 
controversy in Cyprus. 

I cosponsored a Senate resolution that 
called for a permanent organization of 
procedures to “enable the United Nations 
promptly to employ suitable United Na- 
tions forces for such purposes as obser- 
vation and control in situations that may 
threaten international peace and secu- 
rity.” Ways in which the United States 
could do this include— 

The encouragement and support of 
specialized training of units by United 
Nations member states for employment 
in United Nations peacekeeping opera- 
tions; 

The preparation to make available to 
the United Nations transport communi- 
cations and logistical personnel and fa- 
cilities; 

The preparation to advocate or support 
on all appropriate occasions proposals 
for guidelines to govern the financing, 
training, equipping, and duration of 
peacekeeping force for effective use; and 

As part of the long-range development 
of the United Nations, the encourage- 
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ment and support of the creation of 
permanent, individually recruited force 
under United Nations command for im- 
partial peacekeeping duties. 

Mr. President, a recent editorial in the 
Minneapolis Tribune gives several rea- 
sons for establishing a U.N. peacekeep- 
ing force. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE View FROM THE Top or Hm 875 


Visibility from the top of Hill 875, near 
the village of Dak To, South Vietnam, may 
not be any better than it is from nearby 
high points. But now, through the kindling 
that remains of the foliage, the American 
paratroop division which fought its way to 
the crest can look across to hills nearby and 
wonder at the magnitude of the effort. 

What can be seen from the top of 875 
is the proof that American fighting men are 
no less valorous than they have been in 
past wars; that the technology of firepower 
and logistics has become a consummate art; 
and that the country’s military leadership 
has avoided the kind of calamity suffered 
by the French at Dien Bien Phu and near 
calamity of the retreat from the Yalu in 
Korea 17 years ago. 

But there is more to Vietnam than ques- 
tions of courage, technique and tactics. 
There is more to it than strategy, even 
though this is the center of most of the 
emotional debate—whether we are defend- 
ing South Vietnam, giving its people in- 
jections of democracy, containing China, 
preventing the fall of Thailand and other 
dominoes, establishing bases on the Asian 
continent, or just being old-fashioned im- 
perialists. 

The deeper question is less philosophical 
and more practical, and it can be seen by 
asking what happens when some kind of set- 
tlement is achieved. The question is: Who 
is going to keep the peace? Who is going to 
keep it in Vietnam, and in the Middle East, 
Cyprus, The Congo, and future conflict 
areas? 

The United States is not omnipotent. It 
took the strength of 16,000 men to gain Hill 
875, and public reluctance to undertake 
other commitments abroad is evident. But 
to recognize limitations is not to sound the 
knell for internationalism’s demise. We think 
there are precedents for an answer to the 
question, and that these precedents suggest 
renewed attention to the development of 
supranational force. 

This does not mean the dismemberment of 
national military establishments, but it does 
mean that more is required than good inten- 
tions to carry out the idea of international 
supervision, a phrase common to most pro- 
posals for conflict resolution. Such a force is 
least effective when put together only at the 
time it is needed, but that has been the 
history. We think American dedication and 
ingenuity, so evident last week on Hill 875, 
could be directed as well toward the devel- 
opment now of a U.N. peacekeeping force. 


PROPOSED ADMINISTRATION TAX 
MEASURES SUBMITTED TO CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, there 
has been some confusion as to whether 
the administration submitted a tax bill. 
In order to straighten out this situation, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a Treasury Department 
release indicating that a tax bill was 
proposed and submitted to Congress on 
August 15, 1967. 
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There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{A release from the Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C., Aug. 15, 1967] 
PROPOSED Tax MEASURES SUBMITTED TO 
CONGRESS 

Secretary Fowler, at the request of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, today 
submitted the Treasury’s draft of the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed tax legislation. 

Attached are copies of the proposed bill 
and a technical explanation. 

(Attachment.) 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to impose a temporary surcharge 
tax, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembied, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLES, ETC. 

(a) SHORT TrrLe.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Surcharge Tax Act of 1967”. 

(b) AMENDMENT oF 1954 CopE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment is expressed in terms 
of an amendment to a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

SEC. 2, IMPOSITION or Tax SURCHARGE 

(a) In GENERAL.—Subchapter A of chapter 
1 (relating to determination of tax liability) 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new part: 


“PART V—TAX SURCHARGE 


“Sec. 51. Tax SURCHARGE 

(a) IMPOSITION or Tax.— 

“(1) CALENDAR YEAR TAXPAYERS.—In addi- 
tion to the other taxes imposed by this chap- 
ter and except as provided in subsection (b), 
there is hereby imposed on the income of 
every person whose taxable year is the cal- 
endar year, a tax equal to the percent of the 
adjusted tax (as defined in subsection (c)) 
for the taxable year specified in the follow- 
ing table: 


Percent 
Individuals 


“Calendar year 


Corporations 


— 


2. 
0. 
5. 


cow 


5. 
10. 
5. 


coco 


“(2) Fiscal year taxpayers.—In addition to 
the other taxes imposed by this chapter and 
except as provided in subsection (b), in the 
case of taxable years ending on or after the 
effective date of the surcharge and begin- 
ning before July 1, 1969, there is hereby im- 
posed on the income of every person whose 
taxable year is other than the calendar year, 
a tax equal to— 

“(A) Ten percent of the adjusted tax for 
the taxable year, multiplied by 

“(B) A fraction, the numerator of which 
is the number of days in the taxable year 
occurring on and after the effective date of 
the surcharge and before July 1, 1969, and 
the denominator of which is the number of 
days in the entire taxable year, 

“(3) Effective date defined.—For purposes 
of paragraph (2), the ‘effective date of the 
surcharge’ means— 

“(A) July 1, 1967, in the case of a cor- 
poration, and 

“(B) October 1, 1967, in the case of an 
individual. 

“(b) Low Income Exemption.—Subsection 
(a) shall not apply if the adjusted tax for 
the taxable year does not exceed— 

“(1) $290, in the case of a joint return 
of a husband and wife under section 6013, 

“(2) $220, in the case of an individual who 
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is a head of household to whom section 
1(b) applies, or 

“(3) $145, in the case of any other individ- 
ual (other than an estate or trust). 

“(c) Adjusted Tax Defined.—For purposes 
of this section, the adjusted tax for a taxable 
year means the tax imposed by this chapter 
(other than by this section, section 871(a) 
or section 881) for such taxable year, reduced 
by any credit allowable for such year under 
section 37 (relating to retirement income) 
computed without regard to this section. 

“(d) Authority to Prescribe Composite Tax 
Rates and Tables.—The Secretary or his dele- 
gate may determine, and require the use of, 
composite tax rates incorporating the tax 
imposed by this section and prescribed reg- 
ulations setting forth modified optional tax 
tables computed upon the basis of such 
composite rates. The composite rates so de- 
termined may be rounded to the nearest 
whole percentage point as determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, If, pursuant to this subsection, the 
Secretary or his delegate prescribes regula- 
tions setting forth modified optional tax 
tables for a year, then, notwithstanding sec- 
tion 144(a), in the case of a taxpayer to 
whom a credit is allowable for such taxable 
year under section 37, the standard deduc- 
tion may be elected regardless of whether 
the taxpayer elects to pay the tax imposed 
by section 3. 

(e) ESTIMATED Tax.—For purposes of ap- 
plying the provisions of this title with re- 
spect to declarations and payments of 
estimated income tax due more than 45 days 
(15 days in the case of a corporation) after 
the enactment of this section— 

“(1) In the case of a corporation, so much 
of any tax imposed by this section as is at- 
tributable to the tax imposed by section 11 
or 1201(a) or subchapter L shall be treated 
as a tax imposed by such section 11 or 1201 
(a) or subchapter L; 

“(2) The term ‘tax shown on the return 
of the individual for the preceding taxable 
year’, as used in section 6654(d)(1), shall 
mean the tax which would have been shown 
on such return if the tax imposed by this 
section were applicable to taxable years end- 
ing after September 30, 1966, and beginning 
before July 1, 1968; and 

“(3) The term ‘tax shown on the return of 
the corporation for the preceding taxable 
year’, as used in section 6655(d)(1), shall 
mean the tax which would have been shown 
on such return if the tax imposed by this sec- 
tion were applicable to taxable years ending 
after June 30, 1966, and beginning before 
July 1, 1968. 

“(f) Western Hemisphere Trade Corpora- 
tions and Dividends on Certain Preferred 
Stock.—In computing, for a taxable year of 
a corporation, the fraction described in— 

“(1) Section 244 (a) (2), relating to deduc- 
tion with respect to dividends received on the 
preferred stock of a public utility, 

“(2) Section 247 (a) (2), relating to deduc- 
tion with respect to certain dividends paid 
by a public utility, or 

“(3) Section 922 (2), relating to special 
deduction for Western Hemisphere trade 
corporations, 
the denominator shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, be 
increased to reflect the rate at which tax is 
imposed under subsection (a) for such tax- 
able year. 

“(g) Withholding on Wages.—In the case 
of wages paid after September 30, 1967, and 
before July 1, 1969, the amount required to 
be deducted and withheld under section 3402 
shall be determined in accordance with the 
following tables in lieu of the tables set 
forth in section 3402 (a) or (o) (1).— 

Tables to be used in lieu of tables in section 
3402 (a) 

[Interest Tables 1-6, 8.] [Not printed in 
REcorD.] 
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“TABLE 7.—1F THE PAYROLL PERIOD WITH RESPECT TO 
AN EMPLOYEE IS ANNUAL 


) Single Person (including head of household): 


If the amount of w: The amount of income tax 
is— * to be withheld shall 
be— 
Not over $200 0. 
to $1,200 14 percent. 

1,200 to $1,300 $160 plus 17 percent. 
$1,300 to $4,440 $177 plus 19 percent. 
$4,400 to $8,800 $766 plus 22 percent. 
$8,800 to $11,000 $1,734 plus 28 percent. 
Over $11,000 $2,350 plus 33 percent. 


(b) Married person— z 
If the amount of wages is— 


Not over . 
00 to $2,200 14 percent, 
$2,200 to $4,400 $320 plus 17 percent. 
400 to $8,800 heel ed 19 percent. 
800 to $17,700 $1,530 plus 22 percent. 
7,700 to > $2,000 $3,488 plus 28 percent. 
ver $22, $4,692 plus 33 percent. 


Tables to be used in Heu of tables in sec- 
tion 3402 (e) (1). [Not printed in Recorp.] 
(b) Minimum Disrrisution.—Section 963 
(b) (relating to receipt of minimum dis- 
tributions by domestic corporations) is 


(1) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(1) Taxable years beginning in 1963, 1967, 
and 1968.—”, and 

(2) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (3) and inserting in Meu thereof the 
following: 

“(3) Taxable years beginning in 1965, 1966, 
and after December 31, 1968.—”. 

(o) CLERICAL AMENDMENT—The table of 
parts of subchapter A of chapter 1 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“PART V. TAX SURCHARGE” 

(d) Errecrive Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply— 

(1) Insofar as they relate to individuals, 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
September 30, 1967, and beginning before 
July 1, 1969. 

(2) Insofar as they relate to corporations, 
with t to taxable years ending after 
June 30, 1967, and beginning before July 1, 
1969. 

Sec. 3. RAISING From 70 PERCENT To 80 PER- 
CENT THE ESTIMATED Tax WHIcH Must BE Pam 
IN INSTALLMENTS BY CORPORATIONS. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Section 6655(b) (relat- 
ing to amount of underpayment), and sec- 
tion 6655(d) (relating to exception), are 
amended by striking out “70 percent” each 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “80 percent”. 

(b) Evrecrive Datr.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31. 1967. 

Sec. 4. PAYMENT OF First $100,000 or EsTT- 
MATED Tax. 

(a) REQUIREMENT OF DECLARATION.—Sec- 
tion 6016(a) (relating to requirement of dec- 
laration of estimated tax in case of corpora- 
tions) is amended by striking out “$100,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$40.” 

(b) REDUCTION or EXCLUSION From ESTI- 
MATED Tax.—Section 6016(b) (relating to the 
definition of estimated tax in the case of a 
corporation) is amended to read as follows: 
“(b) ESTIMATED Tax.— 

“(1) Dertnirion.—For purposes of this 
title, in the case of a corporation, the term 
‘estimated tax’ means the excess of 

“(A) the amount which the corporation 
estimates as the amount of the income tax 
imposed by section 11 or 1201(a), or sub- 
chapter L of chapter 1, whichever is applica- 
ble, reduced by the amount which the cor- 
poration estimates as the sum of any credits 
against tax provided by part IV of subchapter 
A of chapter 1, over 

“(B) an amount equal to the applicable 
exclusion percentage (determined under 
paragraph (2)) multiplied by the lesser of— 

“(4) $100,000, or 

„) the amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (A). 
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“(2) Exclusion percentage.— The term ex- 
clusion percentage’ means— 
“If the declaration is 
for a taxable year The exclusion per- 
eginning in: centage is: 


(c) EXCEPTION From ADDITION To Tax.— 
Section 6655 (d)(1) is amended by striking 
out the phrase “reduced by $100,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “reduced by an 
amount equal to the applicable exclusion 
percentage, determined under section 6016 
(b) (2), multiplied by the lesser of $100,000 
or the amount of such tax.” 

(d) ADDITION To Tax FoR UNDERPAYMENT 
or EstimaTep Tax.—Section 6655 (e) (relat- 
ing to the definition of tax) is amended to 
read as follows: 

(e) DEFINITION or Tax.—For purposes 
of subsection (b), (d)(2), amd (d)(8), the 
term ‘tax’ means the excess of. 

“(1) the amount of tax imposed by section 
11 or 1201 (a), or subchapter L of chapter 
1, whichever is applicable, reduced by the 
sum of any credits against tax provided by 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1, over 

“(2) an amount equal to the applicable 
exclusion percentage, (determined under 
section 6016 (b)(2)), multiplied by the 
lesser of— 

A) $100,000, or 

“(B) the amount determined in para- 
graph (1).” 

(e) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Clause (v) 
of section 243(b) (3) (C) is amended by strik- 
ing out 8100, 000“. 

(f) EFFECTIVE Darn. — The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1967. 

Sec. 5. POSTPONEMENT OF CERTAIN EXCISE 
Tax RATE REDUCTIONS. 

(a) PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES.— 

(1) IN GeneraL.—Subparagraph (A) of 
section 4061(a) (2) (relating to imposition of 
tax) is amended to read as follows: 

“(A) Articles enumerated in subparagraph 
(B) are taxable at whichever of the follow- 
ing rates is applicable: 

“Seven percent for the period beginning 
with the day after the date of the enactment 
of the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966 through 
June 30, 1969. 

“Two percent for the period July 1, 1969, 
through December 31, 1969. 

“One percent for the period after Decem- 
ber 31, 1969.” 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
6412(a)(1) (relating to floor stocks refunds 
on passenger automobiles, et cetera) is 
amended by striking out “April 1, 1968, or 
January 1, 1969“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of “July 1, 1969, or January 1, 1970”. 

(b) COMMUNICATION Srrvices.—Section 
4251 (relating to tax on communications) is 
amended— 

(1) By striking out subsection (a) (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

“(2) The rate of tax referred to in para- 
graph (1) is as follows: 

Percent 
“Amounts paid pursuant to bills first 
rendered: 


“Before July 1. 1969....-......_. 10 
“After June 30, 1969, and before 
Janviety: 3; (3070. esate enna 1” 


(2) By striking out subsection (b) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

“(b) Termination of Tax.—The tax im- 
posed by subsection (a) shall not apply to 
amounts paid pursuant to bills first rendered 
on or after January 1, 1970.” 

(3) By striking out subsection (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof: 

“(c) Special Rule——For purposes of sub- 
section (a), in the case of communications 
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services rendered before May 1, 1969, for 
which a bill has not beer rendered before 
July 1, 1969, a bill shall be treated as having 
been first rendered on June 30, 1969. For 
purposes of subsections (a) and (b), in the 
case of communications services rendered 
after April 30, 1969, and before November 1, 
1969, for which a bill has not been rendered 
before January 1, 1970, a bill shall be treated 
as having been first rendered on December 
31, 1969.” 

(c) Effective Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall be effective on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


TECHNICAL EXPLANATION SURCHARGE Tax Acr 
or 1967 


This bill, which is entitled the “Surcharge 
Tax Act of 1967“, has four substantive sec- 
tions: 

(1) Section 2 imposes a temporary sur- 
charge on both individual and corporate 
income tax liabilities at an annual rate of 
10 percent. 

(2) Section 3 raises from 70 percent to 80 
percent, the percent of its estimated tax 
which a corporation may pay by installments 
without incurring a penalty. 

(3) Section 4 eliminates, over a five-year 
period, the $100,000 estimated tax exemption 
presently granted corporations, 

(4) Section 5 suspends the schedule for 
the reduction of the excise taxes on passen- 
ger automobiles and telephone services dur- 
ing the period of the temporary surcharge. 

There follows a more detailed descrip tion of 
each of these provisions. 

Section 1 of the bill sets forth its title. 

Section 2, Tax Surcharge. 

(a) Imposition of tax. Subsection (a) of 
section 2 of the bill adds a new part to sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code which consists of a new section 51 
imposing a temporary tax surcharge on cor- 
porations and individuals. 

General Provisions. Subsection (a) of the 
new section 51 provides for the imposition of 
the surcharge. The tax is at an annual rate 
of 10 percent of tax lability (adjusted as pro- 
vided in section 51(c)) and is effective from 
July 1, 1967, through June 30, 1969, for cor- 
porations and from October 1, 1967, through 
June 30, 1969, for individuals. For taxpayers 
who report their income on a calendar 
basis, the rate of the surcharge for the calen- 
dar years involved is as follows: 

—_—_— ̃ . L a 
Percent of tax 


Individuals Corporations 


Calendar year 


2.5 5 
10.0 10 
5.0 5 


In the case of taxpayers who report their 
income on a fiscal year basis, the rate will be 
10 percent for years falling entirely within 
the effective dates, whereas, in the case of 
taxable years that straddle either the com- 
mencement or termination date, the tax will 
be prorated depending on the number of days 
in the taxable year falling within the period 
the tax Is in effect. 

Low income exemption. Subsection (b) of 
the new section 51 provides an exemption 
from the surcharge for individuals (other 
than estates and trusts) whose tax does not 
exceed that generally applicable to the first 
two brackets of taxable income. More specifi. 
cally, the surcharge will not apply to a hus- 
band and wife filing a joint return if their 
tax does not exceed $290. It will not apply 
to a head of household whose tax does not 
exceed $220, or to a single individual (or a 
married individual filing a separate return) 
whose tax does not exceed $145. In the case 
of a head of household, the exemption level 
is determined on the basis of the tax appli- 
cable to $1,500 of taxable income which is 
midway between the first two tax brackets 
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of a single individual and the first two tax 
brackets of a married couple filing a joint 
return. 

Tax base on which surcharge is computed. 
Subsection (c) of the new section 51 provides 
that the surcharge shall be computed as a 
percentage of the tax otherwise imposed by 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code, with 
the exception that it shall not be imposed 
with respect to the 30 percent tax under 
sections 871(a) and 881 on nonresident alien 
individuals and foreign corporations receiv- 
ing income not effectively connected with a 
business in the United States. In the case of 
an elderly person who is eligible for the re- 
tirement income credit, the surcharge will 
be computed as a percentage of his tax li- 
ability after subtracting his retirement in- 
come credit. Similarly, tax liability shall be 
reduced by the retirement income credit in 
determining whether such an individual is 
eligible for the low income exemption. This 
treatment is afforded the retirement income 
credit in order to give it the same effect on 
the surcharge as the exclusion for social se- 
curity benefits. Tax liability would not be 
reduced by any other credits in computing 
the amount of the surcharge. On the other 
hand, once the surcharge has been com- 
puted, it may be offset by credits to which 
the taxpayer is entitled and which are not 
absorbed by his regular tax liability. 

Authority to prescribe composite tar rates 
and tables. Subsection (d) of the new sec- 
tion 51 provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate may compute com- 
posite income tax rates incorporating the 
surcharge and prescribe regulations setting 
forth modified optional tax tables computed 
on the basis of such composite rates. The 
composite rates may be rounded to the near- 
est whole percentage point. If the Secretary 
or his delegate exercises his authority under 
this subsection, he may require taxpayers 
to use the rates and/or tables he has pre- 
scribed. 

Moreover, if he prescribes optional tax 
tables incorporating the surcharge, the usual 
rule that a taxpayer with less than $5,000 of 
income may take the standard deduction only 
if he uses the optional tax tables will be 
waived in the case of a taxpayer who is 
eligible for the retirement income credit. This 
special rule is to reflect the fact that the 
effect of the retirement income credit on 
the surcharge cannot be accurately incorpo- 
rated into the optional tax tables, with the 
result that those claiming the retirement in- 
come credit will almost universally use the 
regular tax computation. Under these cir- 
cumstances, without the special rule, most 
taxpayers claiming the retirement income 
credit would be precluded from using the 
standard deduction. 

Estimated tar. Subsection (e) of the new 
section 51 contains provisions conforming the 
estimated tax provisions to the new surcharge 
tax. Under present law, corporations are re- 
quired to pay estimated tax only with respect 
to taxes imposed by section 11 or 120(a) 
or subchapter L (relating to insurance com- 
panies). The new subsection (e) (1) provides 
that any surcharge that is attributable to a 
tax imposed under these sections or sub- 
chapter shall, for estimated tax purposes, be 
treated as a tax imposed under these sections 
or subchapter and, therefore, subject to es- 
timated tax payments. Paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of the new subsection (e) provide that, 
in the case of the option under which in- 
dividuals and corporations may pay their es- 
timated tax on the basis of their prior year’s 
tax liability, this prior year’s liability shall 
be adjusted to reflect the surcharge tax. 

Under the provisions of the new subsec- 
tion (e), corporations would be required to 
reflect the surcharge in their first estimated 
tax payment due more than 15 days after the 
bill is enacted. For individuals, the sur- 
charge would have to be reflected in the first 
estimated tax payment due more than 45 
days after the enactment of the bill. 
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Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations 
and dividends on certain Preferred stock. 
The following two provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code provide a special deduction 
with respect to certain income which has the 
effect of reducing the corporate tax rate ap- 
plicable to that income by 14 percentage 
points. These provisions are: 

(1) Section 922, relating to the taxable 
income of Western Hemisphere Trade Cor- 
porations; and 

(2) Section 247, relating to dividends paid 
by a public utility on its preferred stock. 

Section 244 provides a reciprocal deduction 
with respect to amounts received as divi- 
dends on certain preferred stock of a public 
utility. In order to maintain the 14 per- 


centage point differential under these sec- 


tions, subsection (f) of the new section 51 
provides that the computation shall be ad- 
justed, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate, to 
reflect in the regular corporate tax rate the 
surcharge imposed under the new section 51. 

New withholding tables. Subsection (g) 
of the new section 51 sets forth new tables 
for computing the amount of income taxes 
to be withheld from wages paid on or after 
October 1, 1967, and before July 1, 1969. 
These tables reflect an increase in the with- 
holding rates of 10 percent. 

(b) Minimum distributions by foreign sub- 
sidiaries. Subsection (b) of section 2 of the 
bill amends section 963 (b) (relating to re- 
ceipt of minimum distributions by domestic 
corporations from their foreign subsidiaries) 
to provide for the use of a minimum distri- 
bution table reflecting the surcharge. The 
new table is to be used for taxable years be- 
ginning 1967 and 1968. It is the same table 
that was applicable for taxable years begin- 
ning in 1963 when the corporate tax rate 
was 52 percent (the present corporate tax 
rate including the additional surcharge is 
52.8 percent). 

(c) Clerical amendment. Subsection (c) of 
the new section 51 makes a clerical amend- 
ment to reflect the addition of the new Part 
V imposing the surcharge. 

(d) Effective date. Subsection (d) of the 
new section 51 provides the effective dates 
for the surcharge. These dates are explained 
in the discussion under subsection (a) of 
the bill. 

Section 3. Increase from 70-80 percent the 
amount of estimated tax which corporations 
must pay in installments. 

Under present law, a corporation is not 
penalized for an underpayment of estimated 
tax if its payments equal or exceed those 
which would be required on the basis of esti- 
mated tax liability of 70 percent of actual 
tax liability (less $100,000). Section 3 of the 
bill amends section 6655 to raise the 70-per- 
cent figure to 80 percent. This conforms the 
percentage for corporations to that made 
applicable to individuals beginning in 1967. 
This change would be effective for taxable 
years be after December 31, 1967. 

Section 4. Payment of first $100,000 of esti- 
mated tax. 

Under present law, corporations are re- 
quired to make estimated tax payments only 
with respect to their estimated tax liability 
in excess of $100,000. They are not required 
to make any estimated tax payments on their 
first $100,000 of estimated tax lability and, 
if their annual estimated tax liability is $100,- 
000 or less, they are not required to file a 
declaration. Under section 4 of the bill, the 
$100,000 exclusion would be repealed over a 
five year period. 

More specifically, subsection (a) of section 
4 of the bill would amend section 6016 (a) to 
require a corporation to file a declaration of 
estimated tax for a taxable year if it can 
reasonably be expected that its tax liability 
for the year (after taking into account cred- 
its) will exceed $40. As indicated above, the 
present exemption level is $100,000. 

Subsection (b) of section 4 of the bill 
amends section 6016(b) to provide a new def- 
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inition of “estimated tax” (which is the basic 
amount subject to payment by installment) 
refiecting the removal of the existing $100,000 
exemption over a five year period. During the 
transition period, a corporation, in determin- 
ing the amount of its estimated tax liability, 
would be permitted to exclude an amount 
equal to the applicable “exclusion percent- 
age” multiplied by the lesser of (1) $100,000, 
or (2) the amount which the corporation 
estimates as its income tax for the year less 
the estimated amount of its credits. The re- 
vised subsection (b) of section 6016 would 
define the term “exclusion percentage” as 
follows: 


If the declaration is 
for a year begin- 
ning in: 


The “exclusion per- 
centage” is: 


In the case of taxable years beginning after 
1971, there would be no special exemption. 

As an example of the transition rule, a 
corporation which estimates its income tax 
less credits for 1968 to be $80,000 would be 
entitled to an estimated tax exclusion of $64,- 
000 for 1968; 80 percent (its exclusion per- 
centage) times $80,000. Its estimated tax lia- 
bility would, therefore, be $16,000. If the 
corporation estimates its income tax less 
credits for 1968 to be $120,000, its estimated 
tax exclusion would be $80,000 (80 percent 
times $100,000) and its estimated tax liabil- 
ity would be $40,000. 

Subsection (d) of section 4 of the bill 
amends section 6655(e) to reflect the repeal 
of the $100,000 exemption in the provisions 
for determining whether, and if so, to what 
extent, an addition to the tax should be im- 
posed for underpayment of estimated tax. 
The same transitional rules apply. Thus, for 
example, assume a corporations’ tax return 
for the taxable year ending December 31, 
1968, indicates an income tax liability of 
$150,000. To utilize the exception provided 
in section 6655(d)(1) permitting estimated 
tax payments to be based on the prior year’s 
tax, such corporation would be required to 
pay for 1969 an estimated tax of $90,000, com- 
puted as follows: 


1968 income tax liability $150, 000 
Less: $60,000; 60 percent (the ex- 

clusion percentage for 1969) times 

$100,000 


Total 90, 000 


Subsection (3) of section 4 of the bill 
amends section 243(b)(3)(C) (relating to 
estimated tax exemption for members of an 
affiliated group) to reflect the repeal of the 
$100,000 exemption. 

Subsection (f) of section 4 of the bill pro- 
vides that the amendments made by this 
section shall apply to estimated tax pay- 
ments for taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1967. 

Section 5. Postponement of certain excise 
tax rate reductions. 

(a) Passenger Automobiles. Under present 
law an excise tax of 7 percent of the selling 
price is imposed on the sale by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer of passenger 
automobiles. This rate is scheduled to be 
reduced to 2 percent on April 1, 1968, then 
to 1 percent after December 31, 1968. 

Subsection (a) of Section 5 of the bill 
suspends this schedule of reductions for the 
period during which the temporary sur- 
charge will be in effect. Thus, the present 
7 percent rate will remain in effect until 
July 1, 1969. A rate of 2 percent will apply 
to sales between July 1, 1969, and December 
$1, 1969, with a 1 percent rate applying to 
all sales after December 31, 1969. Conform- 
ing amendments are made so that floor 
stocks refunds will apply on the correspond- 
ing date of each reduction. 

(b) Communication Services. Under pres- 
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ent law, an excise tax of 10 percent is im- 
posed on amounts paid for local and long 
distance telephone service (including tele- 
typewriter service). A reduction of the rate 
to 1 percent is scheduled to apply to amounts 
paid pursuant to bills rendered on or after 
April 1, 1968, with the tax scheduled to 
terminate entirely as to bills rendered on or 
after January 1, 1969. 

Subsection (b) of Section 5 of the bill 
suspends this schedule of reductions for the 
period during which the temporary sur- 
charge will be in effect. Thus, the present 
10 percent rate will continue to apply until 
July 1, 1969, at which time the scheduled 
reduction to 1 percent will take effect. The 
tax will terminate on January 1, 1970. A con- 
forming amendment makes corresponding 
changes in the dates applicable under the 
special rules established under present law 
to adjust for billing practices. 

(c) Effective Date. Subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 6 of the bill provides that the amend- 
ments made by this section shall apply as 
of the date of enactment of the bill. 


THE F-111A AIRCRAFT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, there has 
been a good deal of discussion in the 
Senate about the F-111 aircraft. I have 
attempted to point out from time to time 
that we are talking about two versions of 
aircraft—the F-111A and the F-111B. I 
also have suggested that the delay in 
F-111B work not be confused with the 
satisfactory progress on the F—111A. 

Accordingly, I have shared with Sen- 
ators a number of reports on the F-111A 
by the pilots who actually fly it. Claude 
Witze, senior editor of Air Force Space 
Digest magazine, has summed the mat- 
ter up well in an article entitled 
“E-111A: The Men Who Fly It Like It,” 
gaa in that magazine’s December 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Record so that 
all Senators may review it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there also be printed 
a chart entitled the “F—111 Industry 
Team.” 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


F-111A: THe Men Who FLY Ir LIKE Ir 
(By Claude Witze) 


Born and bred in an atmosphere of un- 
precedented controversy, the Air Force’s Gen- 
eral Dynamics F-111A now has combat vet- 
erans in the cockpit and they are enthusi- 
astic about the potential of their new air- 
plane. 

These Air Force pilots consider the F-111A 
weapon system the greatest single technolog- 
ical jump designed for their mission since the 
wedding of the jet engine and modern avi- 
onics. The F-111A, they predict, will let them 
hit tactical targets harder, with greater accu- 
racy, and at longer ranges than any other 
airplane in the USAF inventory or likely to 
join it in the foreseeable future. 

It must be made clear at the outset of this 
report that the subject is the USAF F-1114, 
and that airplane alone. The first production 
models, configured for operational use, are 
now being delivered to Nellis Air Force Base, 
near Las Vegas, Nev. The Tactical Air Com- 
mand is using them to equip the 4480th Tac- 
tical Fighter Wing. The pioneering unit is 
Detachment 1, 4481st Tactical Fighter Squad- 
ron, commanded by Col. Ivan H. Dethman. 

Equally important, from the standpoint of 
operational capability, is the test work under 
way at the Air Proving Ground Center at 
Eglin AFB in Florida. Here, USAF has come 
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to realize that the F-111A is a vehicle in- 
corporating advances in the state of the art 
that have outpaced the technology incorpo- 
rated in the available weaponry it can carry. 

Maj. Gen. Andrew J. Kinney, APGC Com- 
mander, speculates that improved bombs, 
equipped with terminal-guidance systems, 
may turn out to be the most important addi- 
tion to airpower capability since World War 
II. As this issue goes to press, Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara has made the first 
public disclosure of the fact that Walleye, a 
bomb that carries a TV camera to seek out its 
target, is being used in Vietnam. Earlier this 
year, veterans back from Southeast Asia were 
complaining loudly that they had seen no 
improvement in the technique of delivering 


Iron bombs. Walleye, developed by the Navy, 


is now also being used by USAF. It is made 
by the Martin Marietta Corp. 

Walleye, of course, has limitations imposed 
by night, bad weather, and other hindrances 
to visibility because of its TV “eye.” So 
APGC is working hard on other more ad- 
vanced projects, all of them highly classified. 
The urgency of these projects clearly has 
been compounded by the F-111A. Back at 
Nellis AFB, where the users are aiming for 
operational capability by early 1968, you can 
talk to pilots who say, first, that the new 
airplane is more accurate than the bombs 
it drops. Even before production airplanes 
started to arrive, they found the F-111A 
delivery of plain old-fashioned iron bombs 
to be twice as accurate as that of its prede- 
cessors, the F-105 and F-4. 

Even this is not good enough, says General 
Kinney, nor as good as we can do. Further 
accuracy must be achieved and made oper- 
ational as fast as possible. The point, of 
course, is that the avionics subsystems in 
the F-111A—both navigation and attack sys- 
tems—can work together to position the 
plane in the air with unprecedented ac- 
curacy. The pilot knows exactly where he is 
when the bomb is released. He still does not 
know exactly where the bomb will hit. 
Basically, that is why we have lost up to 
sixteen aircraft, flying 160 sorties to demolish 
one bridge in Vietnam. The cost/effective- 
ness of the improved F-111A system, with an 
aircraft that can position itself automat- 
ically in any kind of weather or visibility, 
if it can drop a bomb that can be steered to 
the target, is obvious. 

The pilots at Nellis display no doubt that 
the F-111A will achieve this capability. At 
Nellis, as well as Eglin, Edwards AFB, the 
Aeronautical Systems Division at Wright- 
Patterson AFB in Dayton, and Air Force Sys- 
tems Command Headquarters, Andrews 
AFB, Md., there is one common observation. 
It is put most succinctly by Brig. Gen. Ralph 
G. Taylor, Jr., Commander of the Tactical 
Fighter Weapons Center at Nellis: 

“Nobody is qualified to pass judgment on 
the F-111A until he has flown it. I wish the 
critics who have not flown it would come out 
here and talk to our pilots.” 

One of his pilots, interviewed on the flight 
line, agreed with the boss in the kind of lan- 
guage you hear around a hangar: 

“The guys who bad-mouth this airplane,” 
he said, “are the guys who never got in the 
cockpit.” 

Nellis is where USAF makes Ph.D.s out of 
fighter pilots. The current F-111A program, 
called Harvest Reaper, is manned by veterans 
of the Korean and Vietnam Wars, men who 
have faced flak and Soviet MIGs in F—105s, 
F-4s, F-86s, F-104s, and F-84s. Harvest 
Reaper is the Accelerated Testing and Train- 
ing Program for the F—111A, launched last 
July when the first of five aircraft, built for 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
(RDT&E), was shifted to the Nevada base 
from Edwards AFB in California. 

By September, the new wing had set an 
unprecedented record. During that month, 
the five planes flew a total of 304.1 hours, an 
average utilization rate of 60.8 hours per air- 
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craft. In October, the month in which the 
first production model was delivered and 
added to the Harvest Reaper stable, the rate 
hardly wavered. It was 59.7 hours per air- 
craft. The stated requirement for the F-111A 
is thirty hours per aircraft. The best pre- 
vious records set at Nellis on other aircraft 
have been in the area of thirty-eight hours a 
month per aircraft. This has been with sys- 
tems far less complex than those of the 
F-111A. 

Colonel Dethman emphasizes that the five 
airplanes are all different, that they are not 
production models, and that they offer a type 
of disparity, both as to maintenance and the 
flight envelope, that his wing will not face 
when it has production aircraft. Airplane No. 
31 (see cover), flown into Nellis on October 
16 by Colonel Dethman, was the first F-111A 
to be delivered fully configured for opera- 
tional use. 

The thirty-first F-111A and the following 
aircraft now being delivered to Nellis in- 
corporate two improved Pratt & Whitney 
TF30-P3 engines, modified engine air inlets, 
an attack radar, and other changes not in- 
cluded on all of the test aircraft. 

These are changes that both air and 
ground crews await with a new kind of im- 
patience. Of the features already aboard, in 
the preproduction models flown by Harvest 
Reaper pilots, the men are most enthusiastic 
about the avionics. The radar and naviga- 
tion systems, all agree, are the best they have 
ever seen. 

It is not difficult to find pilots at Nellis 
who entered the F-111A p with a 
high degree of skepticism. And it is not 
entirely gone. A typical major, an F-105 
veteran of Vietnam who has shot down a 
MIG, says that so far he has been learning 
what he can do with a new and different 
kind of weapon system. 

“It is not possible,” he says, “to compare 
the F-111A with other planes I have fown— 
the F-105, RF-101, F-86, or F-84. This thing 
is entirely new and different, and I know 
there is no single answer to all our problems. 
The F-111A is easy to fly, but there have 
been some deficiencies in the RDT&E planes 
we have been using. But I expect they will 
be licked, for the most part, when we all 
have production models.” 

This man is struggling to get used to the 
side-by-side seating arrangement. The ayi- 
onics systems are monitored, for the most 
part, by the man on the right. The pilot 
simply can’t see out that side of the cockpit 
from his seat on the left. The veteran, of 
course, has been able to look right or left and 
over his shoulder on each side and past the 
tail. He does have a detector in the tail that 
can tell him when he is being followed, but 
it does not identify what it is that is coming 
up behind. This can be disquieting to a 
combat veteran who is used to single or 
tandem seating. The F-111A provides four 
eyes to look straight ahead, which has its 
advantages, and the electronic systems pro- 
vide new low-level capability for day or 
night missions. 

A recent illustration was provided by Col- 
onel Dethman when he flew F-111A No. 31 
from the General Dynamics plant at Fort 
Worth, Tex., to Nellis. It was an automatic 
flight, less than 1,000 feet above the ground 
for 1,047 miles, Colonel Dethman used the 
controls only on takeoff and landing. 

The terrain-following radar (TFR) makes 
the F-111A capable of day or night low- 
altitude penetration of subsonic or super- 
sonic speeds. It does not have to be auto- 
matic, but can be set for manual operation, 
which might be necessary to evade enemy 
defenses, particularly where they are as 
heavy and diverse as they are in North Viet- 
nam. A safety feature is that the system con- 
tinuously checks its own operation. If there 
is a malfunction, the aircraft goes to a high- 
er altitude. The radar is the AN/APQ-110 
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made by Texas Instruments and is used in 
partnership with the flight control system 
made by General Electric. 

One pilot, interviewed at Nellis, had drawn 
up his own list of what he considered good, 
fair, and poor about the F-111A. His opin- 
ion is based on close to 100 hours in the 
preproduction (RDT&E) models. 

Under good, this veteran lists range, en- 
durance, bomb load, stability, flight control, 
navigation, radar, bombing systems, and 
landing characteristics. 

The maneuverability and takeoff distance 
he rated as fair. Under poor, he was critical 
of the thrust and subsonic acceleration pro- 
vided by the early model engine, the air-to- 
air radar capability, and the manual opera- 
tion of the scope camera. 

This brings up the whole subject of the 
Pratt & Whitney engines, their role in the 
development problems, and the various ver- 
sions of the engine. The first five aircraft at 
Nellis, RDT&E models, are powered by the 
'TF30-P1. The production airplanes have the 
TF30—P3, with modified air inlets. 

Maj. Gen. John L. Zoeckler, Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Systems at AFSC and former 
director of the F-111 program, is first to 
admit that the most serious deficiency at 
the outset was the matching of the airplane 
and the engine. There were compressor stalls, 
especially at high speeds and altitudes. He 
is confident this has been corrected and 
that the TF30's combination of turbofan and 
afterburner will guarantee low fuel con- 
sumption for long-range subsonic flight. The 
feature was demonstrated when an early 
F-111A was flown nonstop to the Paris Air 
Show last June. 

The unusual thing about the F-111A af ter- 
burner is that the pilot is not restricted to 
using it for a “kick-in-the-pants” approach 
to higher speed levels. For the first time, he 
can use more than “power-on” and “power- 
off” settings for the afterburner. He can 
take advantage of a smooth range of thrust 
augmentation, going through five zones of 
afterburner application. 

The experience at Eglin APB and Edwards 
AFB also shows that the graduated after- 
burner contributes to fuel economy, when 
that is important to a mission. 

General Kinney, at Eglin, has his own list 
of major advantages he sees in the F-—111A. 
On one of his first flights, with a contractor 
pilot, he was instructed to set the TFR dial 
for fifty feet and let the plane go to that 
altitude and skim the ground. At the mo- 
ment he got the instruction he was at 
20,000 feet. General Kinney says it was diffi- 
cult to resist grabbing the stick as the air- 
craft started to go down fast, seeking the 
fifty-foot level. He managed to leave it 
alone, and the F—111A leveled out at fifty feet 
and continued the mission, automatically. 
The General says he was convinced that the 
plane is safer and puts the pilot in a better 
position to do his job, visually or bilnd, 
than any other aircraft he has seen. 

The F-111A can operate from short run- 
ways. It needs 1,500 to 3,000 feet to land. With 
a heavy load it can take off in less than 5,000, 
usually about 3,500 feet. The landing speed 
is in the range of 125 to 130 miles an hour, 
with no drag chute employed. Outside of 
what it contributes to safety, this feature in- 
creases the flexibility of the F—111A by per- 
mitting it to operate out of avallable airports 
in more undeveloped countries. It is attrib- 
utable, of course, to the variable-sweep 
wing, which lets the pilot redesign the air- 
plane in flight for a range of speeds from 
slow to supersonic, 

The aspect ratio of the F-111A wing, a 
characteristic that is important in achieving 
long range, is on the order of 6.9 with the 
wing at cruise position. Aspect ratio of a 727 
airliner is 7.1, and that of the military F-4 
fighter is 2.82. 

Those who have never flown the airplane 
have been free with criticism of the F—111A. 
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Por this report, the men who have flown it 
were asked to assess some typical fault- 
finding. Here is a résumé of their answers, 
compiled from sources at five USAF com- 
mands: 

The first thirty F-111As have performed so 
poorly they will never be fit for active service. 
The first thirty never were intended for 
active service. They are for RDT&E. No two 
are entirely alike. Hundreds of changes were 
made before No. 31, the first production 
aircraft, was built, and more changes will 
come. The deficiency lists om the early air- 
craft are no longer than and no different from 
the same lists for other aircraft now in the 
fighting inventory. This is routine in the 
development of new weapon systems. If it 
were not true, it would be an indication that 
the aircraft would be obsolescent before it 
was operational. 

The thirty-first F-111A still falls short of 
several requirements. Correct, if you substi- 
tute specification for requirements, With the 
changes that were incorporated in the design, 
weaponry, and subsystems, some original per- 
formance specifications had to be revised. The 
substitution of iron bombs, hanging on 
pylons under the wings, for internally carried 
nuclear weaponry, is an example. This has 
increased the versatility of the F-111A and 
thus its effectiveness. The airplane also falls 
short in low-level dash range, but still is 
acceptable to the using commands and will 
carry out its mission. It is not unusual for 
the user to ask, initially, for more than he 
can get. But it is a good way to make progress, 
and the F-1114A still has a supersonic dash 
capability superior to that of any other air- 
craft in the world today. 

USAF specified a 40,000-foot ceiling. No. 
31 will not be able to operate above 30,000 
feet with a bomb load. USAF specified much 
more than 40,000 feet, but not with a bomb 
load, There was no requirement fixed for a 
ceiling with externally mounted iron bombs. 
The F-111A can carry up to forty-eight of 
them hanging on four pylons under each 
wing. Work is under way at Eglin APB to 
provide bombs with guidance and better 
aerodynamic properties, 

Because of buffeting, the size of the speed 
brakes was reduced until they are largely in- 
effective. The speed brakes are effective. The 
buffeting is undesirable but not uncontrol- 
lable. This is not a major problem. From a 
practical viewpoint, the variable-sweep wing 
is the best speed brake on the airplane. 

_ Takeoff weight of the F-111A has increased 
from 69,000 pounds to nearly 90,000 pounds, 
This is true when the aircraft is fully loaded 
with iron bombs. The 69,000-pound figure 
was for a load of one nuclear bomb and two 
GAR-8 rockets. The aircraft can take off 
weighing up to 98,000 pounds. USAF now 
wants tires qualified to support a weight of 
100,000 pounds. 

The ferry range is 800 miles less than USAF 
required. Wrong. The F-111A can remain on 
patrol hours longer than any other fighter. 
The flight to the Paris Air Show was 2,900 
miles. On arrival, there were two hours of 
fuel remaining. 

There are engine troubles still unfixed. The 
TF30-P3 will resolve afterburner problems 
encountered in the RDT&E aircraft, as well 
as thrust deficiencies. There is confidence 
that most basic development problems in the 
engine have been solved. 

Anyone who seeks out the men most famil- 
iar with the F-111A will come up with scores 
of observations and related experiences that 
they use to express their high hopes for the 
new system. Here are some examples: 

A General Dynamics pilot, at Eglin, had a 
malfunction in his bomb-release mechanism, 
after releasing one bomb. If he dumped the 
remainder in the Gulf of Mexico, he might 
lose all clues about the malfunction, He 
elected to land with nineteen 750-pound 
bombs under his wings. The plane stopped 
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in less than 5,000 feet of runway. The bombs 
were loaded with cement. 

The TFR equipment astounds the veterans. 
For the first time, pilots have had the ex- 
perience, flying automatically at 200 feet, of 
passing beneath the level of a TACAN sta- 
tion. 

Every pilot in the program knows that the 
F-111A was not intended to perform up to 
specifications, or meet requirements, until 
aircraft No. 31 was delivered in October. They 
feel that criticism before this date was pre- 
mature and that the aircraft follows the pat- 
tern set for all earlier weapon systems, In 
many cases, the first test results were iden- 
tical with those experienced on other air- 
craft. Specifications were much higher than 
requirements; that also is normal. 

The airplane, in its test program, has set 
an extraordinary record for safety. Far fewer 
aircraft have been lost than USAF experi- 
enced in previous similar programs (see ac- 
companying table). 

The high utilization rate of the first five 
aircraft at Nellis is attributed almost entirely 
to the maintenance and reliability features 
of the F-111A. General Dynamics officials 
point out that their contract is the first one 
to include “specific quantitative maintain- 
ability requirements.” This means that relia- 
bility and ease of maintenance had to be 
designed into the aircraft. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the components that need service 
are eye level when the mechanics remove 
the fuselage plates. 

Reliance on ground-support equipment 
(GSE) is reduced by self-testers built into 
the aircraft’s subsystems. In contracting for 
these subsystems, General Dynamics has 
passed the basic USAF requirement along to 
the subcontractors. The reliability and ease 
of maintenance was not easily achieved. No 
supplier met the demand on the first design 
effort. As a rule, it took three exercises, back 
at the drawing board, to satisfy the prime 
contractor that the results would suit the 
customer. 

Another factor, according to General 
Dynamics, was that, in this case, full fund- 
ing was provided for the ground-support 
equipment early in the program. This is not 
always so and in the past has resulted in the 
delivery of new weapon systems that could 
not be properly maintained until all GSE 
was available. 

So far as the self-test equipment is con- 
cerned, some of it can be operated directly 
from the cockpit, giving the aircraft com- 
mander and pilot an instant check. The re- 
mainder is available through test stations, 
manually operated after fuselage panels 
have been removed. The built-in test circuits 
make it possible for a technician to locate 
a malfunction quickly. Then, a line replace- 
able unit (LRU) can be pulled and replaced. 
The LRUs are sent to the avionics shop for 
repair. All of this makes the location of 
trouble swift and easy and cuts ground time 
on the airplane. 

Because the F-111A program is so young 
and most of the aircraft are RDT&E models, 
there are no sound figures available at Nellis 
on the maintenance manhours per flight- 
hour. The design requirement is for not more 
than thirty-five hours of ground work for 
each hour in the air, and the high utilization 
record set at Nellis indicates it will be easily 
met. In one test run, the figure was down to 
12.6 hours, but this was not considered de- 
finitive. The September utilization record of 
60.8T hours per aircraft, set at Nellis, is at 
least twice as good as the requirement, which 
was set in the contract at thirty flight-hours 
per month per aircraft. 

There has been no attempt.in this report 
to examine other versions of the F—111, pro- 
grammed for the U.S. Navy, Australia, Great 
Britain, or the Strategic Air Command. USAF 
is not concerned at this point with the in- 
ferno that surrounded the selection of Gen- 
eral Dynamics as the contractor, the virtues 
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of the design as opposed to that offered by 
the Boeing Co., or the role, if any, played 
by politicians when the F-111 was known, 
in the embryo, as the TFX. Neither have we 
investigated the choice of materials in the 
aircraft, the extent of commonality, the lo- 
cation of engine inlets, or the degree of com- 
petence displayed in estimating costs. 

All of these subjects, and others, have been 
involved in the brouhaha that has been rag- 
ing about this aircraft for years. The men 
most intimate with its performance as 
USAF’s F-111A read the newspaper and con- 
gressional comments with astonishment. A 
national weekly calls the airplane a lemon.“ 
In the Senate, a Claghorn-type speech de- 
clared it “a poor strategic bomber and an 
even poorer tactical fighter,” a statement the 
pilots say is at least half wrong. 

So far as USAF is concerned, the pudding 
now is ready for eating. So far as the crew 
at the table is concerned, the question is 
out of the kitchen and away from the cook, 
except for seasoning. The F-111A is a weapon 


system in being. 


THE F-111 INDUSTRY TEAM 


Prime Contractor: General Dynamics Corp., 
Fort Worth Div., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Associate Contractor: Hughes Aircraft Co., 
Culver City, Calif., Phoenix missile system. 

Associate Contractor: United Aircraft 
Corp., Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., East 
Hartford, Conn. Engines. 

Subcontractor: Principal and Associate: 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Beth- 
page, N. V., Aft fuselage sections and F-111B 
assembly. 


SUBCONTRACTORS: MAJOR SUBSYSTEMS 


AVCO Corp., Electronics Div., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Countermeasures receiving systems. 

The Bendix Corp., Electrodynamics Div., 
North Hollywood, Calif. Servo actuator for 
horizontal tail, rudder, and spoilers. Naviga- 
tion and Control Div., Teterboro, N.J. Air 
data computer. 

Collins Radio Co. Cedar Rapids Div., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Antenna coupler. 

The Garrett Corp. AiResearch Manufactur- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Air-conditioning 
system, engine starter (pneumatic). 

General Precision, Inc. Link Group Bing- 
hampton, N.Y. Mission simulator. GPL Div. 
Pleasantville, N.Y. Doppler radar. 

General Electric Co, Defense Electronics 
Div. 

Aerospace Electronics Dept., Utica, N.Y. At- 
tack radar. Defense Electronics Div. Avionics 
Controls Dept., Johnson City, N.Y., Flight 
control, lead computing optical sight set, and 
the optical display sight set. Missile and 
Space Div. Armament Dept., Burlington, Vt. 
Ammunition handling system. 

Honeywell, Inc. Aeronautical Div. Minne- 
apolis Minn. Low-altitude radar altimeter. 

Litton Industries, Inc. Guidance and Con- 
trols Systems Div., Woodland Hills, Calif. 
Navigation and attack system, astrocompass. 

McDonnell Douglas Corp. St. Louis, Mo. 
Crew module and escape system. 

Motorola, Inc. Aerospace Center, Scottsdale, 
Ariz. X-Band transponder. 

North American Aviation, Inc, Autonetics 
Div. Anaheim, Calif. Mark II and Mark IIB 
avionics. 

Sanders Associates, Inc. Nashua, N.H. ECM 
group. 

Sundstrand Corp. Sundstrand Aviation 
Div. Rockford, Ill. Constant speed drive en- 
gine starter (cartridge), emergency power 
unit. 

Texas Instruments, Inc. Apparatus Div. 
Dallas, Tex. Terrain-following radar. 

Textron, Inc. Dalmo Victor Co. Belmont, 
Calif. Radar homing and warning. 

United Aircraft Corp. Hamilton Standard 
Diy. Windsor Locks, Conn. Air inlet and 
cabin pressure equipment. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. Aerospace 
Electrical Div., Lima, Ohio. AC power system. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON, HOWARD 
SAMUELS, AND THE CHALLENGE 
TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, last 
week at the White House, President 
Johnson swore into office as Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce a distinguished 
businessman, Mr. Howard Samuels, of 
New York. 

Mr. Samuels is not the first business- 
man to serve his President and his coun- 
try. 

The business community has always 
responded—even at personal sacrifice— 
to the call of President Johnson and to 
the call of the people. 

But this swearing-in ceremony has 
particular meaning for the business com- 
munity and the country. 

Howard Samuels, a success in his own 
right, has been asked to help to mobilize 
the business community for cooperation 
in the President’s new housing and job 
development programs. 

He has been asked to place his con- 
siderable expertise and intelligence at 
the service of his country, at a time when 
every sector in the Nation must cooper- 
ate to lift our citizens to a new and even 
higher standard of living. 

We are now in the 82d month of con- 
tinuous prosperity. That prosperity must 
mean more than just better incomes for 
our citizens. It must mean that every 
citizen has an equal opportunity to share 
in our prosperity. That is what Presi- 
dent Johnson wants. That is what Under 
Secretary Samuels will help him to 
achieve. 

I know that Congress will work with 
him and the President and the business 
community to achieve a better America 
for all our citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks by President Johnson at the 
swearing-in ceremony for Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce Howard Samuels, of 
New York, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE SWEAR- 
ING-IN CEREMONY FoR HOWARD SAMUELS, 
THE East Room, NOVEMBER 30, 1967 
Mr. Howard Samuels and family, Secretary 

Fowler, Mr. Justice Fortas, members of the 

Congress, ladies and gentlemen, and friends: 
I am here this morning to hand new chal- 

lenges to a man who has really made a career 

of challenges. 

Howard Samuels has been facing up to 
challenges all of his life. 

In the public schools of upstate New York. 

In the classes of MIT. 

In the Army before Pearl Harbor, when he 
was fighting with Patton across Europe. 

Lieutenant Colonel Samuels, age 26, came 
back from war with an idea and with a 
dream. He began his own business in an aban- 
doned old schoolhouse. The rent was $35 a 
month. He and his brother built a corpora- 
tion from that. It is now this nation’s larg- 
est producer of plastic packaging. 

Howard Samuels leaves this success be- 


hind—because another and a larger chal- 
lenge has brought him to his Nation’s Capi- 


He takes high office this morning in a de- 
partment that once spoke only for business. 
Now it speaks to business about the real 
business of America—the well-being of all 
the ST people, including the business 
people. 
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So Mr. Samuels, your President wants to 
challenge you—and to challenge American 
business—to do more to solve the stubborn 
problems that plague this Nation and that 
keep us worrying at night. 

Let me mention just two of those problems 
in the brief time this morning: 

One is the shame of America. It is the 
slum of America—the nameless sub-city of 
the poor that exists in every State. It is a 
sprawling hovel where 20 million Americans— 
10 percent of all of our people—today live in 
tenements, in rural shacks and tar-paper 
shanties. 

There are nearly 6 million of these so- 
called homes in this, the richest land in 
the world, Law and decency condemn them. 
Yet they stand—supported by our inaction, 
and also supported by, I am afraid, our in- 
difference. They stand 30 years after Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt signed our first 
public-housing act. They stand despite all 
that the last five Presidents have done to 
try to wipe this shame from the face and 
from the conscience of the wealthiest peo- 
ple on earth. 

So much for challenge one. The second 
challenge is to try to hire and to train the 
half-a-million hardcore unemployed. That is 
what we are talking about—6500,000 hardcore 
unemployed, 

This is our forgotten labor force, It is an 
unenlisted legion, a neglected resource of a 
rich and productive America. 

They are the last in line. They do not share 
in America’s abundance because they are the 
handicapped, they are the unskilled, they 
are the untrained, and they are the slighted 
victims of indifference and of discrimination. 

Some of us think and hope that all they 
are asking of us is a chance. We are trying 
as hard as we know how to give them that 
chance—a chance to work at a good job at a 
decent wage. 

But we do need help. Government just 
cannot do it alone. We need the energy, we 
need the genius, we need the imagination, 
and we need the initiative of the business- 
men of America who have built this great, 
free enterprise system into the most power- 
ful economy in all the world. 

Last month I asked the distinguished Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Mr. Sandy Trowbridge, 
to get our businessmen involved, to get them 
involved in hiring and training these cast-off 
Americans. The Secretary turned to our coun- 
try’s 500 largest firms and asked them for 
help: 

Twenty-three of these 500 said they would 
help. 

Twenty-nine said they would not help. 

Eighty-five said they were interested. 

But the men on the highest levels some- 
times just deal with the cream of the crop, 
That still leaves, after Mr. Trowbridge worked 
these days, 70 percent for you, Mr. Samuels. 
They have not committed themselves. We 
are going to put you in the nose of the cone 
in the goldfish bowl and we are going to see 
what you do and what the 70 percent of the 
500 do about helping us do something for 
these half-million hardcore unemployed, 

I believe the businessman can become con- 
cerned, if he knows the facts. But the aver- 
age businessman is, first of all, always con- 
cerned first with his own business. He is 
busy with his own affairs. The pity of that is 
a terrible, accidental callousness to the 
greater business of all of us—a very danger- 
ous thing. His business is not going to ulti- 
mately be any better than all of our business. 

Tomorrow morning, we will begin the 82nd 
consecutive month of growing prosperity in 
America. In less than seven years, corporate 
profits after taxes have increased 93 per- 
cent—almost doubled in the last seven 
years—corporate profits after taxes. 

So I summon American business this 
morning, as I did yesterday at the luncheon 
here in the White House. I summon them in 
their surge of prosperity, to try to look back 
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at its wake: to look hard at the nameless 
slum city of the poor and to look hard at this 
forgotten labor force—and try to help the 
leaders of commerce join the leaders of the 
workers in doing something about 
ernment 


must remark upon your wonderful family 
of eight children. I think it is right that a 
man who will help to run the Census Bureau 
should have such a large and attractive 


So in the language of commerce, It gives 
a man a piece of the action.” 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUS- 
ING—CORRESPONDENCE BE- 
TWEEN SENATOR EDWARD KEN- 
NEDY AND THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, we are all used to hearing the 
refrain: “If poor people showed some 
ambition and initiative they could escape 
from poverty and the slums.” There are 
many reasons for questioning the validity 
and relevancy of this assertion, but in 
one field its absurdity is obvious and 
distressing. No matter how great his as- 
piration and ambition, neither the poor 
Negro-American, nor the rich one, can 
choose where to live. Whether he is mov- 
ing from a tenement into a city high rise, 
or from a high rise into a suburban gar- 
den apartment; or from a garden apart- 
ment into a country split level, the color 
of his skin bars him from access to a 
large part of the housing market. No 
matter how secure and successful he may 
be, he finds himself judged not on his 
financial responsibility, or even his per- 
sonality or the number of children he 
has, but rather on his pigmentation. 

Can there be any justification for this 
throwback to slavery? Is there any ra- 
tional basis for rejecting a man as a 
neighbor solely because of his color? I 
daresay no intelligent citizen can give 
these questions an affirmative answer, yet 
through ignorance and fear and preju- 
dice the practice continues, and some 
people continue to defend it. 

Most real estate dealers and builders 
and apartment owners say that they do 
not condone or support the practice, but 
that they are forced to maintain it as 
long as their competitors do. They say 
that if there were laws or regulations or 
other sanctions to end discrimination 
throughout the housing market they 
would gladly and voluntarily cooperate. 
In fact this is what happened after pas- 
sage of the public accommodations title 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Vohintary 
compliance was the rule and the excep- 
tions were few and far between. With the 
force of congressional policy behind 
them, individual restaurateurs, hotel 
keepers, and theater operators could meet 
the demands of morality and conscience 
by opening their facilities to all, without 
risk that their competitors would do 
otherwise. 

Clearly, the most logical solution in the 
housing field would be an equally force- 
ful and comprehensive Federal open 
housing bill, ending once and for all the 
vicious practice of racism in real estate. 
Such a bill was passed in the 89th Con- 
gress by the House and received the sup- 
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port of a majority of the Members of the 
Senate. Nevertheless, as we well know, 
a minority of the Members of this body 
were able to prevent it from becoming 
law. A similar bill is before the Senate 
this year, but a similar effort to obstruct 
is already promised. 

Mr. President, it is strange, indeed, 
that some of the very same people who 
seek to prevent the Congress from meet- 
ing its responsibility in the vital field of 
open housing, are also the ones who com- 
plain the loudest when as a result of re- 
peated congressional defaults, it becomes 
necessary for the judicial branch or the 
executive branch to take strong initia- 
tives in sensitive fields. 

That phenomenon is becoming more 
and more apparent with regard to hous- 
ing. What Congress could do and should 
do in one clean sweep must be done in- 
stead through piecemeal action by States 
and counties and cities, and by Presi- 
dential regulation and military order, 
and by administrative agency action. 
This is an expensive and time-consum- 
ing way to go about the job, and will not 
do the job adequately. The Executive 
order on housing affects only federally 
financed or guaranteed housing. The De- 
fense personnel housing orders affect 
only neighborhoods of military bases. 
But until fully effective legislation is 
passed, or until the Supreme Court is 
forced to decide that the Constitution 
or existing laws already meet the need, 
the piecemeal approach must be pursued 
and pursued vigorously if we are to 
achieve as nearly as possible the consti- 
tutional goal of liberty and freedom for 
every American. 

Last May I raised with the members 
of the Federal Trade Commission one 
opportunity for effective action within 
their jurisdiction. 

I suggested in a letter to each Com- 
missioner that the practice of offering in 
interstate markets housing which is os- 
tensibly for sale or rent to all comers, but 
which in fact is closed to people of par- 
ticular races or religions, constitutes de- 
ceptive advertising within the meaning 
of the applicable laws and rules under 
which the Commission operates. 

The responses I received indicated that 
the members of the Commission agreed 
that this was a matter within their juris- 
diction, although there was disagree- 
ment as to what the Commission’s action 
should be. I therefore proposed a course 
of action consisting of the filing of a 
series of complaints in test cases across 
the country, and formally requested the 
Commission to follow this course. 

That was in July. On September 25, I 
received a progress report from the 
Chairman of the Commission indicating 
that the FTC had proceeded on a staff 
level to develop the information neces- 
sary to determine whether complaints 
should be filed in a group of specific 
cases. The Chairman stated that the 
staff investigations were being conducted 
in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan 
area both because of the ease of develop- 
ing evidence in this area and because the 
bringing of the first cases in the Nation’s 
Capital would help to focus national at- 
tention on the principle in issue. The 
Chairman indicated that the Commis- 
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sion was prepared to take action in a 
matter of weeks if the investigations 
disclosed facts supporting the charge of 
deceptive advertising. 

Although I have not heard from the 
Commission since September 25, news 
reports over the weekend indicated that 
the Commission voted last week to issue 
complaints against certain real estate 
advertisers in the District of Columbia 
area. There has been no confirmation of 
this fact from the Commission, but the 
persistence and similarity of reports from 
several sources suggests that complaints 
have in fact been authorized. 

Mr. President, if the Commission has 
acted in this important field, a strong 
blow for freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity will be struck. If real estate ads 
are required to disclose that the offers 
they make are not open to all, the results 
will be immediate and -videspread. In 
some places discriminatory advertising 
will be prohibited by law. In others the 
media will not be a party to such racism, 
and will not accept the advertising. In 
still others, builders and owners who 
were willing to discriminate covertly and 
anonymously will not do so when they 
have to admit it openly. And finally, in 
many places the pressure of public opin- 
ion and the unwillingness of many citi- 
zens to do business with offerors who dis- 
criminate will create a strong stimulus 
to changed policies. Of course this will 
not be a complete answer, but it will help 
significantly in many of our large metro- 
politan areas and in housing develop- 
ments which are offered on a regional or 
national scale. 

Today’s news also brings some hope 
that we may achieve some help toward 
a solution from the judiciary if Congress 
again fails to act. The Supreme Court 
yesterday accepted for consideration a 
case which will test the contention that 
existing principles of law already bar 
racial discrimination in certain housing 
developments. My personal hope is that 
the 90th Congress will meet its respon- 
sibility by passing an open housing bill 
which will moot the case before the Su- 
preme Court. But if we do not, then we 
will have to continue attacking the prob- 
lem in every possible alternative way, and 
sooner or later the Supreme Court will 
have to act. For emotionalism and 
demagoguery cannot hide the simple fact 
that Negro Americans today are not free 
and are not equal when it comes to hous- 
ing, and they and all Americans have a 
right to demand that this gaping hole in 
the facade of our democracy be filled, 
fully, fairly, and soon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my correspondence on this sub- 
ject with the Federal Trade Commission, 
and an article published in the Wash- 
ington Post of December 2, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


May 8, 1967. 
Hon. 


Commissioner, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran COMMISSIONER : I would like 
to raise with you a matter which has become 
of increasing concern to me with each pass- 
ing month. 
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It seems patently obvious that many of 
the apartments, homes, and parcels of real 
estate offered for sale or rental in interstate 
commerce are not in fact offered to all com- 
ers. This is especially clear in multi-state 
metropolitan areas such as the District of 
Columbia, where offerings in Maryland and 
Virginia suburbs which are not available to 
Negroes are advertised in D.C., where the ma- 
jority of the population are Negroes. Of 
course, in other parts of the country there 
are restrictions based on religion or national 
origin rather than race. 

It seems to me that, since the advertising 
for such homes, apartments, and real estate 
gives the impression that they are being of- 
fered to all comers, and since this impression 
is false, there would thus arise a question of 
misrepresentation with regard to such ad- 
vertising. Citizens who might wish to avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered must 
frequently take the time, effort and expense 
to call, write, or visit the offeror before dis- 
covering the restrictive nature of the offer. 
In addition, they might be forced to undergo 
the embarrassment and emotional strain of 
being told in person or by mail or by tele- 
phone that the offer is not being made to 
people of their race, religion, or national 
origin. On the other hand, potential buyers 
and renters who are not members of the ex- 
cluded groups, but who do not wish to deal 
with offerors who discriminate, may be mis- 
led by the silence of the advertising as to 
this material element of such offers. More- 
over the media who carry such advertising, 
although they may have a policy against 
publishing offerings which are closed to read- 
ers of a particular race, religion, or national 
origin, have at the present no convenient 
means of determining whether proposed ad- 
vertisements meets that standard, since there 
are no governmentally enforced requirements 
of prior disclosure even to the media. 

I would be most interested in having as 
soon as possible your thoughts as to whether 
the Federal Trade Commission might have 
within its powers and jurisdiction, some 
means for correcting this situation and what 
procedural steps would be necessary for the 
Commission to act in this area. 

My own preliminary conclusions would be 
that the inherent misrepresentations would 
alone bring the problem within your pur- 
view, that as a practical matter existing 
practices do have substantial negative ef- 
fects on the volume, nature, and competi- 
tiveness of the interstate markets for resi- 
dential premises and sites, and that a 
disclosure policy would have both direct and 
indirect effects tending to improve the flow 
and competition in these markets. 

I am taking the liberty of sending an 
identical letter to each of the Commissioners 
so that I may have the benefit of the sugges- 
tions of each of you. Since this is a matter of 
which I am placing some priority, I look for- 
ward to your early reply. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1967. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY; Thank you very 
much for your letter of May 8th. I agree 100% 
with everything you say. The Federal Trade 
Commission has ample authority to take 
effective remedial action with regard to this 
problem, at least in the District of Columbia 
metropolitan area. For several years now, I 
have been urging the Commission—unsuc- 
cessfully thus far—to take action. However, 
I am hopeful that there will soon be a ma- 
jority favoring the issuance of complaints 
directed at this kind of unfair and deceptive 
advertising. For that reason, I especially 
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welcome your expression of views to each 
Commissioner. 


With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
PHILIP ELMAN, 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 


Washington, D.C., May 12, 1967. 
Hon. EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: This is in response 
to your letter of May 8, 1967, in which you 
inquired concerning the powers and jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission to 
deal with the representations in connection 
with the renting of reai estate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. 
It is said that there is some thought that 
some of the representations involved are not 
completely accurate in that they do not dis- 
close that the property being offered for rent 
is not available to Negroes. 

The question of whether the Federal Trade 
Commission might have within its powers 
and jurisdiction some means of dealing with 
this situation and what procedural steps 
would be necessary for the Commission to 
act in this area as well as whether it would 
be appropriate for the Commission to inject 
itself into the larger question involving civil 
rights are questions which have troubled the 
Federal Trade Commission for some time. 

There have been arguments pro and con 
that even if the Commission should be con- 
sidered as having power and jurisdiction over 
any of these matters, then because of the 
larger question of jurisdiction over civil 
rights problems generally, it should consider 
carefully whether anything it would do in 
this area would interfere with or prejudice 
any possible, contemplated or planned ac- 
tion by the Attorney General or other offi- 
cials of government under laws other than 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. Also, the 
question has been asked whether the Com- 
mission, by injecting itself into any aspect 
of this matter through any attempt to in- 
voke provisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act would thereby be treading upon 
or attempting to forecast the views of Con- 
gress regarding the appropriate public policy 
applicable to the open housing issue. 

In view of all of these troublesome and un- 
resolved questions, I have proposed that the 
Commission conduct a public hearing on 
these questions in which all interested per- 
sons would be provided with an opportunity 
to supply the Commission with data, views 
and arguments relevant to these questions. 
My proposal did not find favor with a major- 
ity of the Commission; therefore, it was not 
approved. It is my thought that such a pub- 
lic hearing would provide an opportunity for 
the Commission to explore questions going 
to the powers and jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission as well as means available to the 
Commission to deal with the situation to 
which you have referred. Also, such a public 
hearing would provide an opportunity to 
develop information about the public interest 
in the Commission doing something about 
the problem. It is clear that in doing what 
I have suggested we would have been able 
to answer a number of the questions which 
you have propounded in your letter. As mat- 
ters stand now, I doubt that we have any 
conclusive answer on either the facts, the 
law or the public policy which would be 
acceptable to a majority of the Commission 
as a basis for a decision on what course of 
action should be taken by the Commission. 

I trust that these comments will be found 
by you to be responsive to the request you 
have made of me. 

With best wishes and warm personal re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EVERETTE MACINTYRE, 
Commissioner. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1967. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of May 8 regarding 
rental and sale advertising of homes and 
apartments, I am in complete agreement with 
you that an advertisement may be materially 
deceptive if those responding to it are sub- 
jected to conditions not set forth in the 
advertisement, I am further of the opinion 
that advertising of this kind may be a viola- 
tion of Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

You ask whether the Federal Trade Com- 
mission can correct this situation and what 
procedural steps are available. In the Wash- 
ington area, which is essentially an inter- 
state metropolis, there is no question that 
the Federal Trade Commission has the juris- 
diction to proceed against deceptive ad- 
vertising. However, since real estate dealings 
of the kind involved are largely local trans- 
actions, there is a question whether the Com- 
mission can act effectively throughout most 
of the United States. Assuming a basis for 
federal jurisdiction, the procedural steps open 
to the Commission after informing itself of 
the nature and dimension of the problem are 
either the adjudication of particular cases 
after issuance of complaint or a more com- 
prehensive approach through rule making. 

You will be interested to know that the 
Commission has undertaken an investiga- 
tion of housing advertising in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area as an aid in determin- 
ing what course can best be pursued by the 
Commission in this matter, including the 
issuance of complaints. 

I am informed that this investigation has 
been completed and that the staff’s report 
will shortly be submitted to the Commis- 
sion, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. REILLY, 
Commissioner. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1967. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: It was very good 
to get your letter of May 8, 1967 and to know 
of your concern about the advertising of 
commercial housing in the metropolitan 
areas and in the District of Columbia, a con- 
cern which we all share. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been 
concerned with this problem officially now 
for about a year. We have started an investi- 
gation of just precisely the type of advertis- 
ing to which you refer in your letter. I am 
enclosing copies of our correspondence with 
CORE, which was the first complainant in 
this matter. This correspondence sets out 
the limits of our jurisdiction in this situa- 
tion. We have also been in touch with the 
Corporation Counsel's office in the District 
of Columbia and with various other organi- 
zations in the metropolitan area to ascertain 
their experience. I personally have discussed 
this matter with Sterling Tucker of the 
Urban League and have asked his organiza- 
tion to forward to us any complaints of 
which they are aware. 

I do not know whether you personally re- 
ceive complaints in this area, but if you do 
I hope that you will forward them to us, 

With all good wishes. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mary GARDINER JONES, 
Commissioner. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1967. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR: Your letter of May 8, 1967 
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reached my office while I was out of the city. 
I returned on Monday to a Commission meet- 
ing with representatives of the Grocery 
Manufacturers Association. This meeting ran 
into the afternoon, when a previously an- 
nounced press conference was held, dealing 
with the opening of a laboratory here in the 
Commission building to be used to test the 
tar and nicotine contents of cigarettes. Im- 
mediately thereafter I had to depart for New 
Orleans to meet a speaking commitment on 
May 16, and I have thus been unable to an- 
swer your inquiry until today. 

In your letter you call attention to the 
fact that apartments, homes and parcels of 
real estate are advertised and offered for sale 
in interstate commerce—especially in multi- 
state metropolitan areas such as the District 
of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia—which 
are not available to Negroes and that in other 
parts of the country similar restrictions are 
based on religion and national origin rather 
than race. You further point out that this 
raises a question of misrepresentation, and 
that citizens who might wish to avail them- 
selves of these advertised opportunities fre- 
quently take the time and effort to call, write 
or visit the offeror before discovering the re- 
strictive nature of the offer. You point out 
the embarrassment and emotional strain 
that come to such people, as well as the fact 
that potential buyers and renters who are not 
members of the excluded groups, but who do 
not wish to deal with offerors who dis- 
criminate, may be misled. You ask my indi- 
vidual thoughts as to whether the Federal 
Trade Commission has within its powers and 
jurisdiction some means for correcting this 
situation. 

In 1938 Section 5(a)(1) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act was amended by add- 
ing the following words, * * unfair or de- 
ceptive acts or practices in commerce” are 
hereby declared unlawful. Congress thereby 
substantially increased the powers and duties 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Quite 
frankly, the words “unfair or deceptive acts” 
are extremely broad and were so intended by 
the Congress so that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would be free to develop them into a 
body of law under the doctrine of 
inclusion and exclusion. It is my opinion 
that under a strict application of the above 
language the practices you describe in your 
letter are highly questionable. 

This opinion on my part, however, does 
not resolve the matter completely. You will 
recall that before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission may proceed against an unfair and 
deceptive act or practice, the act or practice 
must be “in commerce.” Historically, the 
Commission has restricted itself, wisely, in 
my opinion, to proceeding only against acts 
or practices which resulted in the movement 
of goods or a sale in commerce. It is agreed 
by the present Commission that the Com- 
mission has within its authority power to 
proceed against advertising, as such, which 
is disseminated in commerce, regardless of 
whether such advertising results in the sale 
of goods or articles in commerce. The present 
Commission, however, has not deviated from 
the long-standing policy of not moving into 
this area simply because, as a practical mat- 
ter, it could not effectively process the ava- 
lanche of complaints that might be expected 
to result from a change in the policy. I think 
you can understand why this might be the 
expected result. For instance, there is hardly 
a newspaper or magazine which does not in 
one manner or another circulate across state 
lines. A change in Commission policy would 
mean that practically every practice that 
may be engaged in by all local businessmen 
in America which might appear questionable 
under the broad provisions of Section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act would be 
called to the Commission’s attention with a 
demand for action against it. 

The Federal Trade Commission now has 
approximately 1,150 employees, with about 
fourteen million dollars annually in appro- 
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priated funds, to carry out the broadest man- 
date given to any agency of government. 
Stated simply, our obligation is to see to it 
that business remains fair and that the con- 
sumer is not deceived. A reading of the Con- 
gressional history of the Act, however, and 
study of the judicial interpretations under it 
will lead any reader to the conclusion that 
the Congress only contemplated that this 
agency would act in the feld of trade and 
commerce, and not in the general area of 
civil rights. 

I think it would be unwise for the Com- 
mission, acting on a case-by-case basis, to 
venture into this fleld. I agree with you that 
the housing problem must be resolved. I 
would suggest, however, that it should be 
resolved by the Administration, by and with 
the help of the Congress, not by an admin- 
istrative agency created to deal with prob- 
lems associated with interstate trade and 
commerce. 

As you know, actions of the Federal Trade 
Commission are taken by a majority of a 
quorum of its membership. With all five 
members of the Commission participating, 
this means by an affirmative vote of three 
members. Should this matter come to the 
table, I certainly would think it unwise for 
the Commission to proceed on a case-by-case 
basis and would so vote. If it should be the 
will of a majority of the Commission to act 
in the field, I would then counsel and urge 
that the Commission proceed on an across- 
the-board basis, possibly looking to the issu- 
ance of a trade regulation rule. This would 
be the fairer approach and would afford the 
Commission a record basis upon which it 
could determine whether the practices in- 
volved are in general unfair or deceptive and 


what guidelines or rules, if any, the Com- 


mission might issue in an attempt to help 
resolve the problem. 

I have appeared many times before many 
committees of the Congress where I have 
heard the expression that “the Commission 
is an arm of the Congress”—an agency cre- 
ated to carry out the expressed will of the 
Congress. 1 do not believe it is the will of 
the Congress for the Commission to enter 
the civil rights field with respect to the ad- 
vertising of housing. This, of course, does 
not mean that we should not enter the field 
when the practice complained of, including 
the advertising, falls clearly within the ex- 
isting policy of the Commission. I have at- 
tempted here to distinguish the two con- 
cepts. 

To summarize, in part: I do not think the 
Commission should enter any new field 
where it could be reasonably anticipated 
that as a result it would receive an avalanche 
of complaints, unless it is first satisfied that 
it is properly manned to follow through. If 
the Commission should announce its inten- 
tion to undertake to resolve the advertising 
practices with respect to housing, I am con- 
vinced we should be inundated with thou- 
sands of complaints. We simply could not 
handle them unless funds had been previ- 
ously appropriated. If the Congress or the 
Administration wishes the Commission to 
enter this area, it should first arrange to 
have appropriated to us the funds necessary 
to do an adequate job. 

I hope my frank answer to the questions 
you have asked in your letter is satisfactory. 
If you have any further questions, I will 
be glad to clarify any ambiguities or to make 
myself available to you personally at your 
convenience. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 


Sincerely, 
Paul. Ranp DIXON, 
Chairman. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
July 7, 1967. 


Hon. PAUL RAND DIXON, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you 
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and the other members of the Federal Trade 
Commission for your frank and helpful re- 
plies to my letter of May 8, 1967. In that 
letter I raised the question of whether real 
estate advertising is not inherently decep- 
tive and unfair when the offer appears to be 
addressed to the public generally but is ac- 
tually open only to a limited segment of the 
public, and the premises advertised are in 
fact not available to many people because 
of their race, religion, or national origin. 
I suggested that such deceptive and unfair 
advertising in interstate commerce has a 
potential detrimental effect on such com- 
merce, especially in multi-state metropoli- 
tan areas, and requested the views of each 
of you on the appropriateness of F. T. C. ac- 
tion in this field. 

Your replies make clear that: the statu- 
tory basis for F.T.C. jurisdiction in this area 
is ample and adequate; the practices de- 
scribed, where proved to exist, would violate 
the prohibitions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act; a majority, and perhaps all, of 
the members of the Commission favor ini- 
tiation of some type of Commission action 
to remedy this problem. 

Only two Commissioners indicated reser- 
vations on the issue. While their points 
appear to me to be peripheral to the central 
problem, the answers to the questions they 
raise do in fact help to emphasize the util- 
ity of F.T.C. action. Their concerns were 
that action by the F.T.C. might interfere 
with activities in the housing field by Exec- 
utive Departments or by the Congress; that 
entry into the fleld by the Commission might 
entail administrative burdens which the 
Commission does not now have the staff or 
funds to meet; and that action on a civil 
rights-related problem might bring the Com- 
mission outside its central statutory assign- 
ment to matters of trade and commerce. 

Very briefly addressing each of these sug- 
gestions, I would point out that: 

F. T. C. initiatives would supplement and 
support, rather than interfere or conflict 
with, Executive Branch policies and pro- 

The President's Executive Order on 
Housing, the regulations of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, and the 
recent housing orders of the Secretary of 
Defense are examples of Executive policies 
which F.T.C. action would complement. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
responsible officials in the Executive Branch 
would welcome and encourage F.T.C. initia- 
tives which might touch upon the housing 
field. 

The pendency in Congress of a comprehen- 
sive fair housing bill should not and cannot 
justify failure of other agencies of govern- 
ment to undertake more limited entry into 
the housing field when required to do so in 
pursuit of their own primary functions, Again 
the examples in the Executive Branch, and 
particularly Secretary McNamara’s order de- 
claring certain discriminatory housing in the 
D.C. area off limits to military personnel, 
provide clear precedent. Moreover, even when 
Co enacts such legislation there will 
probably remain gaps where agency action 
will still be necessary. 

Representatives and members of the real 
estate industry have repeatedly emphasized 
that, while they may be economically unable 
to take individual initiatives towards fair 
housing, there would be widespread volun- 
tary compliance with any official decisions in 
this field applicable to all. 

This was in fact the result in the most anal- 
ogous area, public accommodations, Thus, 
once the F.T.C.’s interpretation of the law 
is made clear, the level of disobedience and 
the necessity for enforcement should be min- 
imal. In any event the possibility of needing 
to go to Congress for more funds and stafi 
if a new burden arises from meeting a statu- 
tory responsibility is not reason to decline 
to meet that responsibility. 

The clear impact of deceptive real estate 
advertising on commerce is not negated or 
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diluted by the fact that such violations of 
the F. T. C. Act may also involve discrimina- 
Oe eee praonoos. Indeed, while ft is 

of commerce which provides 
— ayra and standards for the Commis- 
ston, and by-product benefits to the public 
im achieving equality of citizenship oppor- 
tunities create a special public interest in 
speedy and firm Commission action. 

The principal open question seems to be 
that of the most appropriate form of Com- 
mission action at this point. Again, In my 
opinion, a course of action which achieves 
the speediest and most effective results 
would best serve the public interest. The 
Commissioner’s letters indicate that the 
jurisdictional questions and public interests 
in a remedy are not open to serious challenge, 
Thus it would seem that hearings to explore 
these questions might only serve 
to delay effective action. The present neces- 
sity Is for receiving evidence on specific cases 
and for fashioning practicable remedies in 
the a of these cases. 

In my „the appropriate course 
‘would be for the Commission to proceed im- 
mediately to file complaints in a cross-sec- 
tion of test cases throughout the country. 

It appears from the replies of some of the 
Commissioners that the staff is already pre- 
pared to present for action complaints per- 
taining to the District of Columbia metro- 
politan area. I am confident that in a mat- 
ter of days or weeks each of your eleven re- 
gional offices would be able to develop other 
suitable test cases in multi-state metropoli- 
tan areas in their regions, With such a group 
of test cases the Commission could develop a 
firm factual foundation for any action which 
it found to be required by governing law. Its 
articulation of the controlling standards in 
these cases would serve as guidelines to the 
industry and to the public. 

In accordance with Section 2.1 of the Com- 
mission’s Procedures and Rules of Practice, 
I therefore suggest and request that investi- 
gations be initiated immediately with a view 
towards early issuance of complaints di- 
rected to the allegedly unlawful practices 
which have been described in this and my 
prior letter. 

Misleading advertising of this nature 
causes great inconvenience and heartbreak 
to many Americans in their search for homes. 
At the same time it adds to the suspicion 
and distrust which impedes harmony 
among citizens of different races, religions, 
and national origins. The blight of discrimi- 
nation has been attacked successfully in 
many areas of national life, but housing is 
one of the key remaining problems. I feel 
that the Federal Trade Commission can, by 
enforcing in the housing field the Congres- 
sional prohibition against misleading ad- 
vertising, take a significant step towards as- 
suring the right of all citizens to find homes 
without subjecting themselves to discrimi- 
na’ 

Again my thanks for the continuing at- 
tention of yourself and the other Commis- 
sioners to this important matter. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1967. 
Hon. Evwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Since receiving your letter 
of July 7, the Commission has given careful 
consideration to your request for immediate 
action attacking as an unfair and deceptive 
practice the advertising of housing accom- 
modations which fails to disclose that such 
accommodations are not in fact available 
to many people because of their race, religion 
or national origin. 

Upon receipt of your letter the Commis- 
sion directed its staff to proceed immediately 
to attempt to develop facts permitting the 
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issuance of not less than four complaints 
im the District of Columbia area on the sub- 
ject of deceptive advertising of housing 
through fatlure to disclose material facts 
concerning those to whom the advertiser 
will rent or sell. The staff was further di- 
rected to conduct these investigations ex- 
peditiously and if the facts so warrant to 
draft and submit complaints to the Com- 
mission as quickly as possible. The Commis- 
ston reserved for further consideration the 
question of whether the complaints should 
cover the failure to disclose any or all re- 
strictive conditions or only undisclosed re- 
strictions as to race, religion or national 
origin. In the event the facts developed sup- 
port complaints along either of these lines 
the charge would be that this failure to dis- 
close such a material fact is an unfair and 
deceptive practice within the meaning of 
Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

These investigations are being conducted 
in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area 
where it is believed they may be more 
speedily concluded because of the back- 
ground evidence already developed in this 
area. Furthermore, it appeared most appro- 
priate to bring any possible cases in the 
nation’s capitol and there focus attention 
on the principle in issue. 

You understand, of course, that com- 
plaints may be filed only if the investigations 
disclose facts which will support the 
charges to be made. The investigations are 
now being concluded and the results will be 
reported to the Commission very soon. The 
Commission's action thereon may be ex- 
pected within the next two or three weeks. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul. Ramm DIXON, 
Chairman, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Dec. 2, 1967 
PTC To Acr oN REALTY ADS 
(By Robert F. Greene) 

The Federal Trade Commission voted last 
Wednesday to file complaints of deceptive 
advertising against a number of Washington 
area businessmen who have failed to dis- 
close that the land and housing they offer 
for sale or rent is not available to all per- 
sons, regardless of race, religion or national 
origin. 

The FTC made the decision in a 3-to-2 
vote, with Commission Chairman Paul Rand 
Dixon and A. Everett MacIntyre dissenting, 
The Washington Post learned. 

Last night Dixon declined comment on 
the decision “unless and until,” he said, 
“the Commission makes a public statement.” 

Under Commission, procedures, individuals 
or firms named in complaints are given an 
opportunity privately to comply with PTC 
orders before being cited in a formal public 
complaint that might result in a hearing 
or a cease-and-desist order. 

Last Wednesday’s action came after an 
FTC staff investigation discussed in a letter 
Dixon wrote Sept. 25 to Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.). Kennedy last July had 
pressed the Commission to declare real es- 
tate advertising that conceals discrimination 
to be deceptive and subject to prosecution. 

declared at the time that it is 
“patently obvi that some properties are 
advertised without hint that certain appli- 
cants will be turned away. said 
the practice was especially prevalent in 
multi-state metropolitan areas such as this 
one, 

Dixon wrote that after receiving a letter 
from Kennedy the Commission staff was told 
to “attempt to develop facts permitting the 
issuance of mot less than four complaints 
in the District of Columbia area on the sub- 
ject of deceptive advertising 

If the investigations warranted, Dixon 
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wrote, the charge would be that deceptive 
advertising was a violation of Section 6 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Dixon implied that the Washington area 
was picked as a target for the investigation 
because “it is believed (the investigations 
there) may be more speedily concluded be- 
cause of the background evidence already 
developed .. .” 

“Furthermore,” the Chairman wrote, “it 
appeared most appropriate to bring any pos- 
sible cases in the Nation’s Capital and there 
focus attention on the principal issue.” 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, when- 
ever the subject of the gold standard 
is raised as a topic of conversation, in- 
variably a great deal of misinformation 
is presented. The Washington Post on 
Sunday, December 3, 1967, published an 
article entitled, “It’s Just a Lot of Bul- 
Hon,” by Mr. Harvey H. Segal, that 
elearly sets forth the facts concerning 
the value of gold and the role played by 
the International Monetary Fund. 

In light of the current discussions 
about our balance-of-payments deficit 
and the recent devaluation of the pound 
sterling, I believe that Senators will find 
the article most interesting and informa- 
tive. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tr's Just a Lor or BULLION 


(By Harvey H. Segal) 

The gold rush—frantic buying of gold in 
the expectation that its price would rise as 
the devaluation of the dollar followed that 
of the pound—has all but subsided on mar- 
kets all over the world. But the fundamental 
problems of gold and its relationship to the 
dollar are unresolved, and they will surface 
again in the foreseeable future, undermin- 
ing confidence and subjecting the interna- 
tional monetary system to new shocks. 

Modern history records a progressive weak- 
ening of the link between gold and money, a 
part of the general shift from commodities— 
gold, silver and copper—to more sophisticated 
forms of representative money such as bank 
notes and checking account deposits. 

Before 1914 there was a close and obvious 
link, virtually an identity, between gold and 
money. Gold coins formed an important part 
of the national money supplies. Bank notes in 
advanced countries were freely convertible to 
gold and their issues tended to be limited by 
the gold reserves held in national treasuries 
and central banks. 

GOLD EXPANDS 

Inflows of gold resulting from export sur- 
pluses or investment by foreigners permitted 
an expansion of the money supply with sub- 
sequent rises in the levels of employment and 
prices. Gold losses tended to depress em- 
ployment and price levels. 

Under that classical gold standard, which 
France's President de Gaulle wants to revive, 
gold was the principal monetary reserve, the 
medium for settling debts among nations. 
And the banks—both central banks and 
private banks—maintained fixed exchange 
rates by converting national currencies into 
gold and gold into national currencies. 

Because of inflation and other disturbances 
that followed in the wake of World War I, 
most countries in the 1920s began to supple- 
ment their gold reserves with holdings of 
widely acceptable foreign currencies, prin- 
cipally sterling. The practice of holding for- 
eign exchange as reserves gave rise to the 
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“gold exchange standard.” Under it the link 
between the growth of domestic money sup- 
plies and gold reserves was greatly loosened. 
But general convertibility between gold and 
national currencies was the rule. 

The Great Depression sounded the death 
knell of gold convertibility, at least so far 
as ordinary citizens were concerned. After 
1930, there was a headlong abandonment of 
domestic convertibility as countries sought to 
avert the sharp monetary contractions and 
price deflations that would have followed 
from maintaining the old parities between 
gold and and domestic currencies. In some 
instances, notably in this country, there was 
severe deflation in spite of the devaluation, 
that is, the reduction of the gold content of 
the currency unit and the correlative in- 
crease in the price of gold. 

During the 1930s, domestic gold stocks were 
recommended by many national governments 
and used for official transactions, especially 
to intervene in the foreign exchange markets 
through exchange stabilization funds. The 
object of those operations was to peg or fix 
exchange rates and by so doing to prevent 
a country from gaining a competitive edge in 
international trade by virtue of a fall in the 
exchange value of its currency. 

United States citizens were compelled to 
surrender all gold coin and bullion in 1933, 
and under the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, the 
dollar was officially devaluated. Its gold con- 
tent was reduced from 25.8 grains of gold (.9 
fine) to a little less than 15.3 grains. That 
action raised the official price—the price at 
which the Treasury is willing to buy and sell 
gold—from $20.67 to $35 per troy ounce, 
where it has remained ever since. 

A new stage in the evolution of gold began 
with the operation of the International Mon- 
etary Fund in 1946, a year when the econo- 
mies of Europe were prostrate as a result of 
World War II. The architects of the IMF 
sought to avert the beggar-my-neighbor pol- 
iciles—the restrictions on imports and the 
competitive devaluations that drastically re- 
duced the volume of international trade in 
the 1930s. The rules which they laid down 
and the dominant position of the United 
States economy in a war-torn world led to 
the establishment of a dollar-gold exchange 
standard. 

Under the IMF Agreement, member coun- 
tries, which ultimately included all those 
outside the Communist bloc except Switzer- 
land, were given two options. 

They could undertake, through official in- 
tervention in the foreign exchange markets, 
to maintain the par value of the currency, as 
expressed in terms of dollars, within 
of plus and minus 1 per cent. Or they could 
undertake to buy and sell gold freely, con- 
ducting the transactions within margins of 
plus and minus 1 per cent of the gold par 
value of their currencies. In the case of the 
United States, that would be between $34.65 
and $35.35 an ounce. 

The only country which opted to buy and 
sell gold freely was the United States, and 
the reason is not hard to uncover. We then 
held more than 70 per cent of the non-Com- 
munist world’s stock of monetary gold and 
the dollar was virtually the only currency 
that commanded the food and industrial 
materials needed for economic reconstruc- 
tion. As a result, the world was placed on a 
dollar-gold standard. The dollar was pegged 
to gold and all other currencies were pegged 
to the dollar. 

In the course of the postwar reconstruc- 
tion, the United States acted as the world’s 
banker. Through the Marshall Plan, the pro- 
grams to aid underdeveloped countries and 
through private investment, nearly $200 bil- 
lion went overseas in the shape of loans, 
grants and equity purchases. The dollar be- 
came the vehicle by which most of the world’s 
international trade was transacted and it 
also became the most important reserve cur- 
rency. 
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Of $71 billion in official monetary reserves— 
gold, foreign exchange and IMF credit—re- 
ported last June, dollars accounted for more 
than $16.3 billion, or 23 per cent. Sterling, 
the other reserve currency, comprised less 
than 9 per cent. 


PERSISTENT DEFICITS 


Since 1948 the United States has incurred 
persistent balance-of-payments deficits be- 
cause it spends, lends, gives away and in- 
vests more in foreign countries than it re- 
ceives from them. Had the foreign recipients 
of payments from the United States been 
willing to hold dollars without limit, there 
would be no gold convertibility problem. But 
that is hardly the case. 

A few years ago the Johnson Administra- 
tion, in one of those fits of delusion to which 
public relations men are susceptible, coined 
the slogan “The dollar is as good as gold!” 
But foreign central bankers, whose institu- 
tions ultimately receive surplus dollars from 
private banks, don’t believe it. 

Partly through fear of devaluation, partly 
through a desire to impose a balance-of-pay- 
ments discipline on this country and partly 
for purely political reasons, as in the case 
of France, other governments have been 
steadily buying Treasury gold with their 
dollars. 

In 1949, this country’s gold stock reached 
a peak of nearly $24.6 billion. Today, it is 
down to less than $12.5 billion. And the out- 
standing liabilities against that reserve, the 
dollars in the hands of foreign central banks 
and private businesses, amount to some $31 
billion. Western European gold holdings 
gained at the expense of the United States. 
In 1958, Western Europe held only $9.2 bil- 
lion, or less than 24 per cent of the total, 
but by mid-1967 its holdings had risen to 
$19.1 billion, more than 47 per cent of the 
non-Communist world total of $40.5 billion. 

Can the dilemma of dollar-gold converti- 
bility be solved without precipitating a great 
panic? Yes, but it is necessary to separate 
the spurious solutions from those which are 
really viable. 

If the supply of monetary gold could be 
greatly expanded and somehow channeled to 
Ft. Knox, our troubles would be over. But 
that golden dream will never become a 
reality. Because of the fixed price and the 
squeeze on South African mining profits, gold 
production is growing very slowly. Moreover, 
private absorption, the large industrial de- 
mand and the smaller demands of hoarders 
has diminished the stock of monetary gold 
since 1965. 


DE GAULLE AND HISTORY 


President de Gaulle would solve the prob- 
lem by doubling the dollar price of gold and 
reviving the pre-1914 gold standard by 
eliminating foreign ex that is, dol- 
lars—as an international monetary reserve. 

Domestic money supplies and levels of 
prices, income and employment would be 
determined by swings in the balance-of- 
payments and movements of gold. Few 
authorities, in France or elsewhere, are will- 
ing to set the clock back in that fashion. 

Is a solution offered by the plan for 
creating paper gold”—Special Drawing 
Rights—that was just adopted at the Rio de 
Janeiro meeting of the IMF? The answer 
is that the SDR scheme, while it would pro- 
vide for the creation of reserves, affords no 
specific protection to the United States gold 
stock. None of the countries which want to 
exchange dollars for gold would be obliged 
to accept SDRs. 

Assuming that the balance-of-payments 
deficits continue, the United States—after 
freeing the $10 billion of gold that is held as 
a “cover” t Federal Reserve notes 
could let the gold stock run out. Indeed, some 
economists suggest that we announce to the 
world that once it is gone, we will never agree 
to buy it back at $35 an ounce. 

But taken alone, that might be an empty 
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threat so long as the U.S. balance of payments 
deficits continue. Moreover, every dollar of 
gold that the United States loses reduces 
the world’s monetary reserves by a dollar. 
When the French or the Spanish convert, 
they substitute gold for dollars in their re- 
serves. But there is no substitution in the 
case of the United States whose reserves are 
held in gold. 

But suppose that the gold-dollar link were 
severed? Suppose the United States refused 
to buy and sell gold freely and opted—as it 
can under the IMF rules—only to support the 
dollar in our foreign exchange markets? 

Other countries would have to decide 
whether to peg the dollar rates in their 
foreign exchange markets or permit them to 
fluctuate, either freely or within limits. Then 
the task of deciding what role gold is to play 
in the international monetary system could 
be assigned to the IMF, the only body capable 
of providing a meaningful solution. 


ABM: THE DYNAMICS OF A 
NATIONAL DECISION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of my remarks at 
New York University on November 6, 
1967. I delivered these remarks as the 
opening lecture of this year’s Moskowitz 
Lecture Series. I consider it both an 
honor and a pleasure to have been asked 
to initiate the lecture series this year. 
Dr. Charles J. Hitch, vice president of 
the University of California, and Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, John Bates Clark, pro- 
fessor of Economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity and former Chairman of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, also participated in the 
Moskowitz Lecture Series this year. 

The Charles C. Moskowitz Lectures 
were initiated at New York University in 
1961. “The Defense Sector and the 
American Economy” was chosen as the 
overall theme of the lectures this year. 

In view of the gratifying reception ac- 
corded to my speech, entitled “ABM: 
The Dynamics of a National Decision,” I 
thought it would be useful to make it 
easily available to those of my colleagues 
who have shown a special interest in the 
ABM question, which continues to weigh 
so heavily before our Nation. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ABM: THE DYNAMICS or A NATIONAL DECISION 


(Remarks of Senator Jacos K. Javrrs, at New 
York University, November 6, 1967) 


On September 18, in a truly remarkable 
speech, Defense Secretary McNamara an- 
nounced the Administration’s decision to 
deploy a “thin” anti-ballistic missile de- 
fense against a potential threat from Com- 
munist China. This decision was one of the 
most complex, and portentous in its rami- 
fications, of any that has been made in the 
past decade. The decision has implications 
which impinge, directly or indirectly, on 
every important aspect of our national life. 
A study of the dynamics of this decision is 
very instructive. 

First I wish to comment on what I con- 
sider to be the inadequacy of the national 
debate which preceded the ABM decision. 
Ostensibly, one might attribute the inade- 
quacies of the debate to the complexity of 
the technical considerations involved in an 
antiballistic missile system. There is no doubt 
that most Americans are intimidated by the 
language of science and technology. 

However, as I followed, and later reviewed 
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the ABM debate, I was struck by the fact 
that there was relatively little dispute over 
purely technical questions. By contrast, how- 
ever, there was very earnest dispute over a 
wide spectrum of the most fundamental pol- 
-icy considerations which were involved in 
the ABM decision. 

While pressures were exerted from many 
quarters during the ABM debate, it is clear 
that the decision-making process was 
throughout dominated by Secretary Mc- 
Namara. Indeed, we owe him a debt of na- 
tional gratitude for having forced a shift 
in the focus of the ABM debate away from 
essentially technical considerations and for 
having forcefully brought to public atten- 
tion the fundamental policy considerations 
involved in the ABM decision. 

There were pressures from many quarters 
during the ABM debate. One might assume 
that many of these pressures came from 
what is called the “military-industrial com- 
plex.” After all, there are, potentially at least, 
tens of billions of dollars worth of contracts 
involved in building an ABM system. How- 
ever, I have not discovered any discernible 
efforts by the great defense contracting cor- 
porations to influence the ABM debate or its 
outcome. This is not always true of national 
debates and decisions on defense questions, 
as you all know. 

Having made that statement, I wish to 
modify it in one respect. It was President 
Eisenhower, in his farewell address to the 
nation, who brought to public attention the 
dangers posed by the “military-industrial 
complex”. As President Eisenhower used the 
term, he was talking about something much 
more expansive and ramified than the narrow 
world of defense-contractor lobbyists who 
abound in Washington and who have come 
to be thought of in the public mind as being 
the “military-industrial complex”. 

In the wider sense that President Eisen- 
hower used the to include en- 
trenched elements in the military estab- 
lishment itself and in its vast dependent in- 
tellectual establishment sustained by gov- 
ernment contract—the “military-industrial 
complex” was active in the ABM debate and 
did seek manfully to determine its outcome. 
There is nothing improper about this. In 
fact, that is just the plain duty of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I spoke earlier of the technical complexity 
of an ABM system, and of how this tends to 
inhibit participation in debate by those who 
do not have a technical background. I think 
that this is a very real danger. 

In his farewell address President Eisen- 
hower also warned of the “. . . danger that 
public policy could itself become the captive 
of a scientific-technological elite.” Largely 
because of Secretary McNamara’s alertness 
and zeal, this did not happen in the present 
case of the ABM decision. The danger was 
definitely present, however, and will be pres- 
ent again in future decisions on the ABM 
system. I will give you a very graphic 

e. 

Dr. Harold M. Agnew, head of the Weapons 
Division of the AEC’s Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, made a speech to the Air Force 
Association on March 16, in San Francisco. 
Dr. Agnew's speech is an open attack on 
Secretary McNamara’s general conduct and 
specifically of his views on the ABM question. 
It is a pure example of the expression of the 
view of the “scientific-technological elite” 
which President Eisenhower warned us of, 
and I commend to you a study of its full text, 
For illustrative purposes, I will just quote one 
sentence. After Secretary McNamara 
to task for his entire strategic philosophy and 
his opposition to a Soviet-orlented ABM 
system, Dr. Agnew says: 

“I believe the lack of true understanding 
of science and technology of many of our 
policy makers, and what I consider the sub- 
stitution of wishful thinking, is very danger- 
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ous, amd could become more and more 
serious.” 

In my judgment, Dr. Agnew’s knowledge of 
science and technology is most useful and 
essential to us, The problem is the tendency 
of this elite to get out of their field, to think 
they have equal expertise and authority on 
broad matters of public policy. And most 
troublesome is their recurring efforts to have 
basic policy questions decided on the basis of 
technological factors where they are expert 
but which are inadequate criteria for Judg- 
ing basic questions of national goals and 
values. 

I would like to turn now to some of the 
differences between Secretary McNamara and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff which emerged in 
the course of the ABM debate. The Joint 
Chiefs understood their role in this debate. 
But a close study of the record shows that 
some fundamental differences exist between 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff with regard to our relation- 
ship to the Soviet Union. Secretary McNa- 
mara believes that it is both possible and 
essential to achieve an understanding with 
the Soviets to stabilize the “balance of ter- 
ror” which keeps the peace. He is passionately 
concerned over avoiding a new round of the 
arms race, and believes that accurate com- 
munication of intention is a crucial factor. 
I quote a brief passage of his San Francisco 
speech as example: 

“They could not read our intentions with 
any greater accuracy than we could read 
theirs. And thus the result has been that we 
have both built up our forces to a point 
that far exceeds a eredible second-strike 
— against the forces we each started 


The alternative which he poses to an un- 
derstanding on strategic weapons is “both 
the Soviets and ourselves would be forced 
to continue on a foolish and reckless course 
+ + . The time has come for us both to realize 
that, and to act reasonably. It is clearly in 
our mutual interest to do so.” 

The approach of the Joint Chiefs is quite 
different. Their view, as reflected in General 
Wheeler’s statement to Congress, is based 
on the traditional of an adversary 
relationship with the Soviet Union and con- 
trasts sharply with the innovative thinking 
of McNamara. An illustrative example is the 
following quote from General Wheeler’s 
statement: 

“We do not pretend to be able to predict 
with certainty just how the Soviets will re- 
act. We do know from experience the high 
price they must pay to overcome a deployed 
U.S. ABM system.” 

The record also shows that the civilian 
Defense Secretary and the uniformed Joint 
Chiefs have very different assessments of the 
diplomatic leverage provided by nuclear 
weapons. Secretary McNamara says: 

“Unlike any other era in military history, 
today a substantial numerical superiority 
of weapons does not effectively translate into 
political control, or diplomatic leverage.” 

General Wheeler has a quite different view: 

„. .at the time of Cuba, the strategic 
nuclear balance was such that the Soviets 
did not have an exploitable capability, be- 
cause of our vastly superior nuclear strength. 
And to bring this forward into the present 
context, it’s also the view of the Joint Chiefs 
that regardless of anyone’s views about the 
situation in Vietnam, we think it quite clear 
that we would have had even more hesitation 
In deploying our forces there, had the stra- 
tegic nuclear balance not been in our favor.” 

I think it would be instructive at this 
point to juxtapose another set of quotes. 
The question at issue involves judgments as 
to the allocation of resources. While the ini- 
tial cost of our ABM defense will be 
around $4 billion, it is common knowledge 
that further refinements could lead to ex- 
penditures of at least $40 to $50 billion for a 
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“I know of nothing we could do today 
that would waste more of our resources or 
add more to our risks.“ 

By way of contrast, the Chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee expressed 
the following view: 

“We are an affluent nation ... we are now 
right at $750 billion GNP; and responsible 
people tell us it is headed for a trillion. So 
we can afford it. Why not have the two of 
them, and keep the Soviets off balance . .“ 

The most shockingly neglected aspect of 
the ABM debate has been what is ultimately 
the basic issue—the allocation of national 
resources. The magitude of potential costs 
is very great—$50 billion, and a lot more if 
a civilian fall-out shelter program were 
added on. Expenditures of this order of mag- 
nitude could have profound warping effects 
on the total pattern of our national life, It 
is essential that public men, both in and out 
of government, join the continuing debate 
over the need and justification for an anti- 
ballistic missile defense. Now is the time 
when we need the views and judgments of 
our nation’s best minds. Later, when we 
might be irrevocably tied to the ABM roller 
coaster, their post-mortem dissent will be 
of little value. 

If there is any lesson we should have 
learned from our Vietnam experience it is 
the danger of not taking a long look down 
the road ahead before we commit ourselves 
to something. In Vietnam, initial small ex- 
penditures and periodic increments that were 
modest at first have now snowballed into a 
$30 billion per year affair. We find ourselves 
faced with a high cost in human life and 
misery and inflationary threats, while our 
urgent urban needs are not adequately met. 
The lessons of Vietnam in this regard are 
applicable to the ABM debate and I repeat 
my earnest exhortation that this whole mat- 
ter be given the closest scrutiny mow by the 
men whose views are respected in all areas of 
national endeavor. 

Decisions regarding national security are 
perhaps the most difficult of all decisions. 
We live in a very complicated and dangerous 
world. An atmosphere of insecurity prevails 
everywhere. But there is no such thing as 
absolute security, and security certainly is 
not solely or even primarily a question of 
weapons systems. Maximum security is de- 
rived from the optimum balance and quality 
of national life. Secretary McNamara had 
some pertinent things to say in this regard in 
a speech he gave in Montreal in May of 1966: 

“A nation can reach the point at which 
It does not buy more security for ftself sim- 
ply by buying more military hardware—we 
are at that point. The decisive factor for a 
powerful nation—already adequately armed 
is the character of its relationships with the 
world.“ 

At this point I cannot resist quoting the 
opposing view of Dr. Agnew, the Los Alamos 
Weapons Division chief: 

“I would argue that there are few nations 
whom we should worry about as far as world 
opinion is concerned. These are only the na- 
tions with whom we are engaged in com- 
petition and who may have the military and 
economic strength to materially affect what 
we are doing.” 

I think the important point is that all of 
us have a real competence and a real con- 
tribution to make when the broad questions 
of national security are involved. The weap- 
ons cultists notwithstanding, the quality of 
our schools, the physical and mental health 
of our population, the social justice barom- 
eters of our big cities—are all factors which 
determine our national security. 

While most of the ABM debate has been 
concerned with our relations with the Soviet 
Union, the ABM system finally decided on 
is oriented against Communist China. In his 
San Francisco speech McNamara said there 
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were grounds” for concluding that 
the deployment of a China-oriented system 
would be * 

This is neither a very enthusiastic nor a 
very convincing line of argument and the 
suspicion persists that the decision to 
with a “thin” ABM deployment was attrib- 
utable in fact to other considerations than 
Peking’s nuclear capability and potential. 
James Reston of the New York Times has 
dubbed the ABM “the anti-Republican Mis- 
sile”. I will not deny that there has been 
. a partisan dimension to this entire issue with 
both Democrats and Republicans maneuver- 
ing for party advantage in a pre-election year, 
and Mr. Reston may well be correct when he 
accuses the President of “... not dealing 
with the problems before him but with the 
politics of the problems” in making his ABM 
decision. In any event, it is most unfortunate 
that we have not heard the President’s views 
of the very fundamental substantive con- 
siderations involved in the ABM controversy. 

However, this line of inquiry does not lead 
us very far. Let us turn instead to the ra- 
tionale which is now being expounded with 
regard to Communist China as a reason why 
we need a $5 billion “thin” ABM defense. 

In a major follow-up speech on October 6, 
Assistant Defense Secretary Warnke ad- 
dressed himself to this and other issues not 
gone into by Secretary McNamara in his 
earlier San Francisco speech. 

Among other things, Mr. Warnke argues 
that our anti-China ABM will reinforce Pres- 
ident Johnson's 1963 pledge to protect non- 
nuclear states against Chinese nuclear black- 
mail and thus make it easier for Asian na- 
tions to sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
Mr. Warnke's reasoning is ingenious but 
dubious in its accuracy. For instance, on 
October 1 an Indian Foreign Ministry publi- 
cation had the folowing to say: 

“The Government of India’s decision not to 
sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
stands intact in spite of big power pressure 
... The question of guarantees by the United 
States and the Soviet Union either joinily 
or individually has been dismissed as un- 
workable.” 

There are several passages in Mr. Warnke’s 
remarks concerning Communist China which 
merit close attention because of their wider 
implications for U.S. policy. Parenthetically, 
it is most unfortunate that Secretary Rusk, 
who has recently conjured up the frightening 
image of “‘a billion Chinese on the Main- 
land, armed with nuclear weapons”, has not 
given us his views of Mr. Warnke's assess- 
ment which follows: 

“We see no reason to conclude that the 
Chinese are any less cautious than the rulers 
of other nations that have nuclear weapons 
Indeed the Chinese have shown a dispo- 
sition to act cautiously, and to avoid any 
military clash with the United States that 
could lead to nuclear war. 

Following on the heels of this most inter- 
esting assessment Peking's policy-orientation, 
Mr. Warnke goes on to state: 

“In deploying this system, we seek to em- 
phasize the present unique disparity in 
strategic nuclear capability between the U.S. 
and China and to extend well into the future 
the credibility of our option for a nuclear 
response.” 

He also affirms that our ABM deployment 
will end “. . any uncertainty as to whether 
or not the United States would act to prevent 
the Chinese from gaining any political or 
military advantage from their nuclear 
forces.” 

Implicit in Mr. Warnke’s exposition of 
policy is an apparent assumption that the 
Soviet Union would not honor its defense 
treaty commitments to Peking in the event 
of a US. nuclear strike at the Mainland. I 
think this point requires a definite clarifica- 
tion and I intend to seek one from both Sec- 
retary Rusk and Secretary McNamara. 

Administration spokesmen have been 
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largely silent on the impact of the ABM 
decision on our relations with our NATO 
allies, and there is evidence that this very 
important aspect of the decision was not 
given sufficient consideration. 

to press reports, our ABM 
decision has been received with skepticism 
and disfavor in most NATO capitals. Two of 
our closest Allies, Canada, and the U.K. have 
publicly deplored the McNamara announce- 
ment. At a minimum, NATO feathers were 
unnecessarily ruffled by a lack of consultation 
on an important issue, at a time when the 
whole Alliance is passing through an in- 
ternal crisis of confidence. According to a 
Washington Post survey the only NATO 
capital that took heart from our ABM 
decision was Paris, and that for reasons which 
are not necessarily helpful to our national in- 
terests. The Post reports that the French are 
having a “feld day” with the “disquiet caused 
by the American decision” and see it as “a 
new vindication for their policy of disen- 
gagement from the Atlantic Alliance.” 

It is not by intention tonight to offer de- 
finitive answers to the many profound ques- 
tions which have been raised in the course 
of this review of the dynamics of an impor- 
tant national decision. Rather, I have tried to 
suggest the scope and the implications of the 
issues which are involved. There are others 
too which I have not even sketched in this 
brief tour @horizon. If it does accomplish 
anything, I think this review dramatizes the 
inadequacy of the national debate of the 
ramifications of opting for an anti-ballistic 
missile defense. It is clear, however, that only 
the initial round of debate has been con- 
cluded, The proponents of a full-blown 
“heavy” ABM defense t the Soviet 
Union have been denied victory on this round 
by Secretary McNamara’s adamancy and by 
his compromise action in agreeing to a thin 
anti-Chinese ABM deployment. But we are 
now experiencing but a brief hiatus before 
the battle is renewed. 

It is imperative therefore that the full 
weight of all elements and all points of 
view in our society be mobilized to partici- 
pate proportionately in the next round of 
debate. It is only in this way that we can be 
assured of a truly national decision which 
reflects the true balance of our national in- 
terests. 

The basic issues have now surfaced. They 
need further clarification and refinement, 
and much much more searching exploration. 
As one Senator, I shall do my utmost to assure 
that we have a real national debate before 
we move any further down the road to a 
Buck Rogers world of missiles and counter 
missiles where fatalities are counted in the 
“megadeaths”. Concurrently, I shall do my 
utmost to insure that the proper issues are 
debated and that decisions are not camou- 
flaged by illustory technical jargon intended 
to intimidate or exclude the layman from the 
decision making process. It is in this aspect 
of the challenge that our universities can 
play their most vital role. I entreat you to 
join in this defense of the national interest. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If there be no 
further morning business, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 


will state the bill by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7819) to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams of assistance for elementary and 
secondary education by extending au- 
thority for allocation of funds to be 
used for education of Indian children 
and children in overseas dependents’ 
schools of the Department of Defense, 
by extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
assistance for comprehensive educa- 
tional planning, and by improving pro- 
grams of education for the handicapped; 
to improve authority for assistance in 
schools in federally impacted areas and 
areas suffering a major disaster; and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. : 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


INo. 372 Leg.] 
Alken Gruening Mondale 
Anderson Hansen Monroney 
Baker Harris Montoya 
Bartlett Hart Morse 
Bayh Hartke Mundt 
Bennett Hatfield Murphy 
Bible Hayden Muskie 
Boggs Hickenlooper Nelson 
Brewster Pastore 
Brooke Holland Pearson 
Burdick Hruska Pell 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Percy 
Byrd,W.Va. Javits Proxmire 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Carlson Kennedy, Smathers 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Church Kuchel Spong 
Clark Lausche Stennis 
Cotton Long, Mo. Symington 

Long, Talmadge 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Dominick Mansfield Tower 
Eastland McClellan 
Ervin McGee Williams, N. J. 
Fannin McGovern 
Fong Mcintyre Y: 
Gore Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Miller Young, Ohio 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Minnesota IMr. Mo- 
Cartuy], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Coor- 
ER], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
JORDAN] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] is necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is absent to attend the funeral 
of a friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Committee on Public 
Works be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR KUCHEL ADDRESSES 
CALTECH YMCA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I had the 
honor to speak on the campus of the 
California Institute of Technology, at 
the invitation of the Caltech Young 
Men's Christian Association, last Novem- 
ber 30. I ask unanimous consent that a 
portion of my comments be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FACING THE GHETTO: BRINKMANSHIP OR 
COMMITMENT? 


(Partial text of address by U.S, Senator 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL, at the invitation of the 
Caltech Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Beckman Auditorium, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., 
November 30, 1967) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, poet-essayist of the 
century past, on one occasion observed: “It 
needs a whole society to give the symmetry 
we seek.” In facing the sprawling, spreading, 
urgent plight of the American city, especially 
the isolated, racial ghetto with its exaggera- 
tion of every city problem, we do indeed 
need a whole society, if our unique form of 
society is to survive and flourish, and fulfill 
the symmetrical American dream. 

Long before Emerson, a Greek of the 6th 
Century B.C., Alcaeus, said of Athens: “Not 
houses finely roofed or the stones of walls 
well-builded, nay nor canals and dockyards, 
make the city, but men able to use their 
opportunity.” 

Today we look at the city and the many 
men who use their opportunity and use it 
well. Focus for a moment on what we have 
come to call the American ghetto. It sits in 
the core of the city, and it contains many men 
who do not use opportunity because, in 
large measure, they enjoy little opportunity 
to use. Tt is this ghetto and its people which 
we seek to explore this evening. We will go 
in, and try to determine where we are. We 
will try to find a way out, and decide where 
we are going. 

Much has been written about brinkman- 
ship in foreign affairs over the years: How 
John Foster Dulles raised it to a fine art con- 
fronting the Soviet Union in the middle and 
late 1950's under President Eisenhower, fac- 
ing down the cold war enemy at the very 
brink of possible conflict; how the late Pres- 
ident Kennedy practiced it at the Cuban 
missile crisis. 

I would like to suggest tonight that we are 
witnessing brinkmanship in our Nation’s 
cities, We are on the verge of a broad-fronted 
commitment against the blight and poverty 
of the ghetto. We need now to take that one 
step in many sectors which will involve all of 
us: government, those in the business com- 
munity, you theoreticians and activists in 
colleges and universities, men and women 
from organized labor, those outside the 
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ghetto, and perhaps most important, those 
inside the ghetto themselves. The step should 
be taken with a sense of common purpose. 

We should commit ourselves because there 
is a human need for us to do so. No other 
reason should be n But for those 
who are particularly hard to convince, let 
me point out that there is one faction in 
today’s ghetto which is practicing a brink- 
manship of its own. I refer, of course, to the 
incendiaries who have set people and prop- 
erty aflame, with both words and deeds, over 
the past three years. They threaten that “The 
Fire Next Time” will engulf the entire United 
States, Newsweek talks of an “increasing ap- 
petite for confrontation,” as it pours its re- 
sources into searching out a way to help the 
ghetto and to avold such confrontation. An 
Oxford-educated Negro from Watts asks 
Walter Lippmann on Public Broadcasting 
Laboratory if perhaps a “confrontation” isn't 
the way to educate America to the anguish 
of the ghetto. Lippmann said, “No,” inciden- 
tally, warning of the “backlash you will 
reap.” 

I say there is not only no need for this 
armed confrontation, but that it would do 
both the ghetto, and the America it should 
belong to, irrevocable harm. I believe social 
balance and a way out—for the ghetto resi- 
dent and for the alienated taxpayer or back- 
lasher—can be and should be provided as an 
alternative to a massive confrontation. 

Indeed, I think our ghetto moves should 
be made very much within the framework of 
the laws of our time and the order of our 
society. Uprisings and riots can be put down 
by the agencies of law enforcement, and 
without the vigilantes who seem to yearn to 
repress their fellow citizens. But any massive 
revolution, and the inevitable, repressive 
crush of response, would also destroy our 
present society and would set back, by dee- 
ades, what racial and economic progress have 
actually come in recent years. 

Promises have been made by one genera- 
tion. I believe that generation should keep 
them. But much of the energy and most of 
the meaningful work to translate the prom- 
ises into effective action, must come from 
the younger, emerging generation of thinkers 
and doers. Already, the front-line troops of 
the war on poverty are young people who 
have made a commitment with themselves. 
When I read that a VISTA volunteer con- 
templates sleeping in a New England jail 
because the United States Congress delays 
appropriating the interim funds to keep her 
poverty program and her living allowance 
going while we debate details, I am not very 
proud. On the other hand, when I see a vast 
segment of our young population withdraw- 
ing from the daily struggle with the world 
and becoming social iconoclasts, the supreme 
flowery isolationists of urban America, I am 
not very encouraged either. This is a time for 
commitment, not holding action or retreat, 
and we must appeal to youth for an alliance 
of action and purpose with his neighbor. 
Similarly, any generation must back youth 
with financial resources and good faith. 

Consider the age of the average inhabitant 
among the 30,000 in Watts. I am told a re- 
cently completed survey put the age at 14 
years. That single fact is distressing in its 
implications of large family units in poverty. 
But it is hopeful in terms of having time on 
the side of rehabilitation. More than any- 
thing else, that very young average age is a 
supreme argument for youth outside the 
ghetto te begin learning what the ghetto is 
all about. It is the problem of tomorrow’s 
citizen far more than it is today’s. 

That is why I am particularly pleased to 
try to make common cause with a university 
audience tonight. I am convinced there is 
an untapped reservoir of youth still to be- 
come involved, which can match the many 
who have already recognized the task to be 
done in the cities of the United States. 

Let us explore for a moment what I call 
the “mathematics of concern.” Hopefully, 
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some figures can demonstrate to the tech- 
nology-oriented why it is they who should 
see the problem of the disadvantaged in the 
central city as something which at least in 
part involves them, like it or not. 

One of the premises here is that the prob- 
lem we face in the ghetto, as a part of the 
central city, is primarily the problem of the 
minority population, and, beyond that, 
chiefly the problem of America’s Negroes. 
There is, to be sure, a sizeable Latin Ameri- 
can ghetto in many large cities, usually Mex- 
ican or Puerto Rican in origin. That presence 
is getting special attention, in such legisla- 
tion as the Bilingual Education Act, which I 
am proud to say I co-sponsored, to ease the 
transition from native Spanish to English 
language education. 

But I tend to think these Spanish speakers 
have taken the place of the Italians, the 
Irish, the Eastern European Jews and the 
other immigrant ghetto dwellers of past 
decades, and that like those immigrants, they 
will find their way out. The Negro, who has 
been an American for many more genera- 
tions, has been denied many of the opportu- 
nities that the poverty stricken immigrants 
discovered and seized. 

First, consider that the central city has 
been essentially abandoned by the white 
man as a living place, while the Negro popu- 
lation has grown there. Between 1950 and 
1966, a full 87% of the Negro population 
growth took place in the central city. Among 
whites, only 2% of the growth occurred in 
the center while 79% took place in the 
suburbs or “urban fringes.” As whites have 
moved to the suburbs, so have their factories. 
Over 60% of new industrial buildings in 
standard metropolitan areas between 1960 
and 1965 took place in the suburbs. In Los 
Angeles, it is worse, with 85% built in sub- 
urbs in that period. When industry moves to 
the suburbs, the Negro ghetto worker can- 
not always follow except by day and at great 
expense. 

Indeed, one study in Chicago revealed that 


Negro workers, on the average, travel about 


twice as far to work as their white counter- 
parts. One job seeker from Watts reports 
spending $2.80 and taking 2½ hours to go 
for a job interview by greater Los Angeles’ 
far-flung transit system, and spending the 
same money and effort to return home. 
Needless to say, he was discouraged at the 
prospect of the daily routine. It was far 
easier to journey to and from Watts years 
ago when the old Pacific Electric street cars 
were running, but they are now long since 
gone, with a modern rapid transit system 
still somewhere in the future, The central city 
jobs which are left to the immobile ghetto 
resident are usually managerial, white-col- 
lar jobs for which the Negro is untrained or 
ill-trained. 

The man who is left in the ghetto as job 
opportunities leave is what some unpopular 
bureaucrats in Washington have called the 
“high-cost citizens” of our Metropolis. One 
of the high costs is welfare. In 1966, 14% of 
the non-white, mainly ghetto population 
was receiving welfare, while only 3% of the 
white population was. Other public costs, 
such as police protection, increase where the 
ghetto grows and festers. 

So much for the human composition of 
the ghetto and some of the many costs. 
Where do we go to find the revenues, the 
money, to meet these costs? Not much of it is 
going to come from the ghetto, for the 
ghetto even at this moment is crumbling 
further, More than 4 million urban families 
live in substandard homes. The condition of 
housing units in Watts in 1960 reflected 14% 
which were deteriorating; by 1965, 21% were 
deteriorating, and the percentage of dilapi- 
dated” units had doubled. David Rockefeller, 
President of Chase Manhattan Bank, told a 
Senate committee not long ago, Deteriorat- 
ing neighborhoods are a constant drain on 
municipal finances. While they continue to 
absorb a full share of services such as police 
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and fire protection, street maintenance and 
sanitation, their deflated real estate values 
offer only diminishing assessments.” 

The result of this concentration of high- 
cost humanity in a low-revenue area is two- 
fold. 

First, the man who has been left behind 
is left behind at a rapidly accelerating rate. 
His employment tends to be physically far- 
ther away from his home than it used to be, 
even as the cost of transit increases to record 
levels. In education, ten years ago, the cities 
and the suburbs spent about the same each 
year per pupil; today, the central cities spend 
$150 less, and have more trouble than ever 
encouraging the best teachers to help them. 
A recent Census and Labor Department re- 
port on Negroes in the United States stated 
its most “distressing” evidence indicates that 
while more Negroes are entering the middle 
class and those outside the ghetto are mak- 
ing progress, conditions are “stagnant or de- 
teriorating in the poorest areas.” 

The second result is that the man in the 
non-ghetto area, the property owner in the 
suburb, is getting a bigger tax bite every 
year to maintain an area and a people he 
never sees, if he can help it. This is the main 
auxiliary answer today to the quest for rev- 
enues for the ghetto: property taxes. And as 
David Rockefeller points out, many large 
cities have “just about reached the limit of 
their taxing capacity.” The suburban home- 
owner knows that some of his local taxes, and 
state and federal as well, are going to help the 
ghetto. 

Is this involuntary tax link to be the only 
involvement of the man outside the ghetto 
with his unfortunate counterpart who is in- 
side? If so, I regret to say that his taxes 
are likely to be higher, probably at all gov- 
ernmental levels. 

As I think I can demonstrate, there is a 
trade-off here, between the involuntary fi- 
nancial involvement many of us have with 
the ghetto, and the degree of energy pres- 
ently put into constructive investment of 
concern, time and private financial resources. 
It is a part of the mathematical “why” of 
concern, the personal and financial part. 

Another part of the formula lies in purely 
human numbers and their truly frightening 
proportions. It took hundreds of thousands 
of years for man to reach today’s popula- 
tion of slightly over three billion. But popu- 
lation experts warn it will take a mere 40 
more years for population to double to six 
billion, if present growth rates remain un- 
changed. Within our country, California has 
already shown how difficult it is for a rela- 
tively wealthy, technologically advanced 
state to cope with growth. And we can expect 
more of the same, as the Golden State’s 
population swells from its current 20 million 
inhabitants to a projected 50 million by the 
year 2000. 

More to the point, we are destined to be- 
come an increasingly urban society here and 
throughout the world. Constantinos Doxia- 
dis, the international architect and city plan- 
ner, paints a rather bleak picture of future 
human 

“The situation is going to become even 
worse in the future since there is no visible 
indication of a change for the better. 

“By the year 2000 urban population will be 
at least doubled and urban land will be many 
times more extensive. The number of 
machines in our cities will increase im- 
mensely. All this means that the greatest 
pressures will be on our cities, pressures 
which they cannot stand, A century from now 
the situation will be disastrous. 

“By the end of the century the structure 
of our society will be different. 91% of the 
population will be urban, and this percentage 
will continue to rise. The remaining 9% will 
have many characteristics of an urban popu- 
lation, This entitles us to say that by the 
end of the century, 95% of the population 
will belong to an urban society, and this per- 
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centage will continue to increase. We are 
heading towards a completely urban society, 
and we overlook this fact. 

* * * * * 

“Man is going to turn into a misguided, 
displaced person, hiding in the depths of 
buildings, fleeing the most developed parts, 
spending perhaps all his spare time com- 
muting to work and traveling to and from 
points of interest, trying to communicate 
with others. He is going to have more char- 
acteristics of a nomad and troglodyte than of 
a citizen.” 

While you and I may not yet feel like 
the full-fledged troglodyte, or cave man, we 
in the Los Angeles area do, I think, recognize 
the long abominable commute and rising 
social tensions as crowding increases here. 
If it is hard to live cheek by jowl now, what 
will it be like in the greater metropolitan 
area, much less within the ghetto, when this 
Malthusian nightmare befalls us? Efforts to 
smooth the frictions between groups of men 
must be pursued now. I see the attention 
paid to the poverty-stricken and the ghetto 
prisoner as a necessary response to a mathe- 
matical imperative: We are becoming too 
crowded to ignore such things. Ironically, the 
polarizing of the white and non-white worlds 
within America might increase just from ten- 
sion-producing proximity, if nothing is done 
to improve the lot of the man on the bottom. 

I used all these numbers to illustrate that, 
with the passage of time, the choices are 
getting harsher. They will get harsher still. 
It is no longer just a matter of helping 
fellow humans, of seeing social justice done 
for those who have suffered too long. That 
time has passed, and our record on the whole 
is rather shabby. But now self-interest, too, 
is involved. The ghetto is impinging more, 
and more, and more on American pocket- 
books in the form of taxes, and on American 
activity outside the ghetto as population 
swells. The choice—if it really remains any 
more—is whether to take a voluntary step 
to meet the problem, or to let events and 
the ghetto continue their unguided course 
until they spiral out of control. 

The choice must be made to commit the 
private sector of the United States to the 
ghetto in great quantity, and with the dedi- 
cated aim of promoting viable private sector 
activity located within the ghetto and owned 
and run by ghetto residents. Only by taking 
this initiative can non-ghetto America hope 
to see its cities become whole and healthy 
again, with every segment of the urban popu- 
lation self-sufficient enough to contribute, 
rather than to drain. 

Americans have been presented with 
enough motives for doing something. Assum- 
ing they want to do it, how do they do it? 
Here is where we get away from the numbers 
(mone too soon) and back to the human 
aspect of the ghetto. 

I am convinced that the first step for any 
individual, corporation or government official 
who is going to wade in to the ghetto is to 
learn what it is he is getting into and who 
it is that will meet him at the ghetto curb. 
For this evening, I will call this initial proc- 
ess “sensitizing,” because that is the exact 
word used by one young ghetto resident for 
what he feels is lacking in the outsider’s 
approach. It has particular relevance to the 
Caltech YMCA because I believe that is the 
single most realistic aim of your program of 
students living in the ghetto, and in ghetto 

tors” coming to the campus. 

Sensitizing, in photography, is chemically 
making a film or plate susceptible to light so 
that images are held permanently, just as 
they were in the moment of exposure. A 
piece of film which came out of a factory 
unsensitized for light could be for 
any length of time and no impression would 
be made on it at all. 

The ghetto outsider, who drives through 
the ghetto on his way to work, or merely sees 
the ghetto face occasionally on television, or, 
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worse yet, just hears and reads what others 


tisers, as he 
yes, blondes have more fun, but blacks have 
a little.” 

It isn’t just the white man who needs all 
the sensitizing, as another ghetto resident 
tells us: There had been no active recruit- 
ing in the first place, because the people 
themselves, I am talking about Negroes now, 
not whites, they were out of touch with the 
ghetto itself.” 

Getting to know the ghetto and its deni- 
zens is hard. In East Los Angeles there also 
is a ghetto, you know. You had best know 
Spanish to really learn what that area is 
all about because it is the Mexican-American 
ghetto. It has a poverty problem and a host 
of other problems which rival those of the 
Negro ghettos of Los Angeles. 

Even if everybody spoke though, 
the message might well be missed. For in our 
native tongue, warns one who escaped the 


Yet, even worse, the Nation's ear is not 
trained to recognize it.“ 

It is time that someone besides the social 
workers, who may or may not recognize the 


find out what is behind it. 

I suspect that Henry Ford I, a good man, 
I believe, became sensitized to the lights 
and shadows of the ghetto as he never was 
before when he actually ventured into what 
was described as a “dingy ghetto church” to 
talk to a Detroit Negro militant for an hour 
and a half recently. 

No one expects every industrialist or even 
every commuter to detour through after work 
and stop at a ghetto church for a shot of 
sensitivity on the way home. But we might 
expect the recruiting personnel manager to 
go in and learn the language of the ghetto, 
so he can communicate enough to find out 
what he is missing by not hiring the under- 
educated man before him. We might expect 
a factory location expert to take the time 
to become sensitized, so he can get the help 
he needs. We would certainly hope the uni- 
versity professor who lectures on urban 
affairs is acquainting himself and his stu- 
dents with “the way it is, baby,” in the 
lecture hall with the pool table and the 
students of life surrounding it. 

Last year, one Eastern college got a real 
roasting from one of my Senate colleagues 
who discovered that this commuter institu- 
tion had so ignored the slum around it for 
years that its leaders were totally unable to 
talk to the angry ghetto dwellers who were 
being moved aside to make room for uni- 
versity expansion. “If a university itself is 
unwilling to get its hands dirty with the 
problems of every day life, I wonder of what 
value their theories would be, as they are 
handed down from one thesis to another or 
from one book to another . . untested in 
their great ‘backyard’ laboratories?” asked 
this Senator, with no real question in his 
voice at all. 

At this point, Caltech and its YMCA are 
due great credit for their role in “sensitiz- 
ing” students to receive images from the 
ghetto. You have a mutually beneficial ar- 

ent with the tutors from Pasadena’s 
West Side, and have set a “how-to” example 
which I hope will be copied widely through- 
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out the United States. I don’t think any- 
one expects that each Caltech “Y” partici- 
pant will graduate as another Jacob Riis re- 
former, but if your participation is success- 
ful, the picture you have should be clear. 
Anything more than that, the realists would 
consider a bonus. The tutors may even have 
gained something from the experience, too. 

As we gain an awareness of the ghetto, we 
outsiders sense that there is a certain mobi- 
lization going on with it. At its best, it is an 
organizational move to make meaningful 
strides forward independent of outsiders. At 
its worst, it is the arming and exhorting of 
ghetto revolutionaries to prepare them for 
that confrontation which we have learned to 
fear each summer. It is, in any event, a move- 
ment, a stirring which cannot go totally 
ignored. 

I propose a mobilization of those outside 
the ghetto as a natural adjunct to the new 
awareness. This means business, as much as 
any other segment of American society. It 
is clearly overdue, but business’ turn to try 
its hand is here. 

Pioneers have led the way. It has been 
said that Chad McClellan of Los Angeles is 
probably the only former president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers to 
have on his study wall a framed thank-you 
letter from a black nationalist. It is reward 
for a chore of successfully mobilizing job 
opportunities within the business commu- 
nity for the unemployed of Watts, a chore 
he began right after the Los Angeles riots 
of 1965 and which the Negro letter writer 
said he performed “exceptionally well.” 

Aerojet General Corporation has moved a 
subsidiary into Watts, run entirely by Ne- 
groes, which is expanding its industrial func- 
tion as its 500 ghetto-resident workers be- 
come trained in new skills. It is understood 
several more corporations are practicing 
brinkmanship, and hopefully soon will be in 
the fold. 

U. S. Gypsum Company has tested rehabil- 
itation techniques in New York slums, is 
now moving on to Chicago. Ford Motor Com- 
pany, with its chairman of the board re- 
cently sensitized, has begun hiring directly 
in and from the Detroit slums without writ- 
ten tests but with promises to make the hir- 
ing decision on the spot. 

This is not to say that these companies 
are abandoning the profit motive as they 
search out new ways to help in the ghetto. 
U. S. Gypsum is quite frankly trying to in- 
crease sales of building materials. Ford’s Mr. 
Ford argues, “some may feel it unseemly to 
mention cost and profit when urgent human 
needs are involved, but the profit motive is a 
powerful force. It must be maintained, and 
it can be used effectively to help the urban 
crisis.” 

Jobs and housing efforts are not by far 
the only opportunities for private enterprise 
in the ghetto. If technology is to be turned 
to a human task, it must be done with the 
resources of industry. I do not believe the 
government apparatus, especially the Fed- 
eral Government apparatus which would be 
charged with the job, is flexible enough or 
widely experienced enough to harness, say, 
infra-red rays to the particular cooking, 
lighting and heating needs af the ghetto 
home. (For all I know, infra-red may burn 
a house down before it heats it, so please 
don’t take that as a specific suggestion.) 

Of course, the university, as the center of 
much “pure” research, plays a role here, too. 
I would like to pay tribute to my host in- 
stitution of this evening again, in this case 
for its superb initiative in launching an 85 
million dollar drive to bring science and tech- 
nology to bear on the problems and needs 
of humanity. Dr. DuBridge says 85 million 
dollars, measured against the cost incurred 
in man’s long history of waste and self- 
— may safely be counted as nomi- 

Where cities are concerned, Caltech’s am- 
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bition might cheer Lewis Mumford. He wrote 
some pretty gloomy lines in The City in His- 
tory about the way technology seems di- 
vorced from any social ends: 

“We live in fact in an exploding universe 
of mechanical and electronic invention, 
whose parts are moving at a rapid pace ever 
further and further away from their human 
center, and from any rational, autonomous 
human purposes. This technological explo- 
sion has produced a similar explosion of the 
city itself: The city has burst open and scat- 
tered its complex organs and organizations 
over the entire landscape. . In short, our 
civilization is running out of control, over- 
whelmed by its own resources and opportuni- 
ties, as well as its super-abundant fecundity. 
The totalitarian states that seek ruthlessly 
to impose control are as much the victims of 
their clumsy brakes as the seemingly freer 
economies coasting downhill are at the mercy 
of their runaway vehicles.” 

As a man from Uncle—Sam, that is—I 
should be talking more about the Federal 
Government, I suppose. That is within my 
sphere of responsibility. But, of course, the 
Federal Government has been the main out- 
side presence in the ghetto in many cities 
for many years. That is what involves me offi- 
cially in the problems of the city and it is 
what worries me. The Federal Government is 
neither rich enough nor personal enough nor 
close enough to shoulder the burden as it 
must be shouldered, by itself. And there is 
no immutable national rule or regulation or 
law which Congress can adopt to apply in 
every ghetto of every city in the land. 

That is not to say I have not approved 
the mobilization of the war on poverty forces 
in recent years, because I have. I continue 
to support that war. I think we must con- 
solidate the gains we have made and see 
where we can make more. The aim of the war 
on poverty—and many seem to be losing 
sight of this as they meat-axe funds in House 
and Senate committee meetings and floor 
debates—the aim of the war is to increase 
the self-sufficiency of the poor. I think that 
aim has been generally kept in mind, al- 
though the occasional executive and legisla- 
tive aberrations have disturbed many, and 
the riots of the past three years have caused 
some of my colleagues in Congress to con- 
sider the entire ghetto community ingrates 
and unworthy of further beneficial atten- 
tion. 

But while I approve of the poverty war, 
I become increasingly convinced that the best 
role of government, city, state and Federal, 
is to do all it can to cooperate and actively 
encourage with tax forgiveness and make it 
easy, not tough, for the businessman who 
can go into the ghetto and bring his busi- 
ness or industry with him. He may be going 
in with profit motive firmly in mind, but 
what is wrong with that? If he pulls the 
ghetto up by supplying advancement jobs 
and training for its people, no one should 
complain. Corn Products Company experi- 
mented with a program which taught its 
illiterate employees to read and write in just 
160 hours. The program not only upgraded 
the workers, but saved Corn Products $100 a 
man over the cost of hiring and breaking in 
a new one, the company figures. That cost 
saving may be a compelling motive to repeat 
the program, and cannot be pushed aside as 
simply unredeeming greed. Corn Products 
is now carrying its education program to sev- 
eral other corporations and at least one com- 
munity, the latter under the poverty pro- 
gram. 

Here is a whole area of government mobili- 
zation which has been discussed little. It 
needs a lot of exploration. 

Certainly more can be done by both exec- 
utive and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government to open doors for private enter- 
prise to perform in the ghetto. 

At the risk of appearing partisan for a 
moment, I would like to review some of the 
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leadership steps we in the minority party 
of the U.S. Senate have taken in recent years 
and months to try to broaden the private role. 

In 1965, I was pleased to co-sponsor with 
Republican colleagues what we called the 
Human Investment Act, as a proposed ad- 
junct to the war on poverty. It would have 
provided government grants-in-aid and tax 
relief to corporations which undertook job 
training programs for the ghetto resident 
and other low-level employables or unem- 
ployables. Unfortunately, that bill did not 
pass. I think if it had, we would have seen 
today’s tremulous advances by business into 
the ghetto pushed ahead by a year or so. 
Time has been wasted. 

In 1966, an amendment to the poverty 
legislation which I authored was accepted, 
making it a matter of legislative policy that, 
consistent with the anti-poverty aims, when- 
ever the utilization of resources of the private 
sector . . would be at least as effective as 
the resources of the government, private en- 
terprise should be given priority in 
out programs authorized by this Act.” I 
believe constant review is needed to be sure 
this policy is being carried out by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. I am more con- 
vinced than ever the theory is sound. 

This year, Senator Charles Percy of Illinois 
introduced a bill which would encourage 
private industry to invest in private housing 
in the ghetto, and more importantly would 
encourage greater home ownership by the 
disadvantaged. It is a vast improvement 
over so-called public housing, which provides 
none of the pride of ownership or stake in 
the community that private housing does. 
Under the compromise legislation finally ac- 
cepted by the Senate committee, a govern- 
ment corporation would make grants and 
loans to individuals who are interested in 
public construction of housing, and would 
provide the low-income homeowner the 
chance to participate in a rebate of interest 
payments on the unpaid portion of the loan. 
I hold out some hope that this bill may be- 
come law, if not this year, then next. 

Also, this year, a bipartisan effort to pro- 
vide tax incentives to business to move fac- 
tories and jobs into the ghetto surfaced with 
a broad show of support. I think Congress 
itself is beginning to realize, if belatedly 
and hesitantly, that all resources must be 
thrown into the fight, including private re- 
sources. The Executive Branch is moving 
slowly in that direction, too, A little run-in I 
had last year indicates the reluctance of 
some agencies to make room for private ac- 
tion and progress. The outcome, however, 
was beyond my greatest expectation. 

Following the riots in South Central Los 
Angeles, I had received complaints from 
builders, buyers and brokers of homes that 
lenders refused to make home mortgage loans 
in the so-called curfew area. The lenders 
said the risk was too great. Such an attitude 
was not hard to understand, considering that 
the area by now had acquired a reputation 
as being prone to riot and destruction. 

It seemed to me that every effort should 
be made to encourage building anew in Watts 
and its environs, and that it was especially 
important to encourage ownership by the 
area residents of their own homes. It would 
certainly give a man a greater stake in society 
if he were buying his own home and would 
hopefully form the core of a stable com- 
munity. 

The Federal Housing Administration was 
in a good position to assume part of this 
risk. But the FHA fought a bill I proposed 
permitting it to insure mortgages for home 
purchase in city riot areas for the first time. 
By this time, in late summer of 1966, more 
cities had suffered riots. 

Over the objection of the FHA, the Senate 
adopted my amendment to the Demonstra- 
tion Cities bill of 1966. My amendment sub- 
stituted the term “acceptable risk” for the 
phrase “economic soundness” in the criteria 
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for approval of FHA guarantees. Thereafter, 
it passed the House of Representatives and 
became law. 

Even after passage of this legislation, how- 
ever, the FHA was extremely reluctant to 
implement the new rule. To judge by new 
FHA grants in Los Angeles, the rule was 
being ignored. 

Only at the end of this summer, after the 
tragedy of hundreds more made homeless by 
riots in Detroit, Newark and other cities 
across the Nation, was the FHA goaded into 
issuing the new implementing guidelines. By 
October, the Administration was announc- 
ing that it had provided mortgage insurance 
to help over 1,000 families purchase homes 
and that it was making commitments “at a 
rate of more than 150 a week.” 

The smash came, however, when leading 
companies of the life insurance industry re- 
cently pledged to spend one billion dollars 
of their investment funds on ghetto housing. 
Naturally, the companies requested and re- 
ceived promises of FHA insurance to mini- 
mize the risk of investing in areas of poten- 
tial violence. It was only by happy accident, 
of course, that the way had been paved a 
year earlier to permit the assumption of that 
kind of risk by the FHA. 

The search must continue to find ways to 
make it easy for business to help in the 
ghetto, Public-private cooperation should not 
simply happen by fortunate coincidence 
alone, nor be prevented from happening at 
all by government hostility or inaction. 

The FHA riot insurance experience shows 
that no matter how progressive legislation 
may be, there is a certain conservatism, or 
desire to retain the status quo, inherent in 
government bureaucracy. It is rooted in both 
inertia and fear, and I believe it should be 
tested, battled and rolled back as we seek 
the means of developing incentives to busi- 
ness and to people outside the ghetto area 
to come in and to help solve the problems. 

I predict the next generation of riot in- 
surance legislation will provide for some kind 
of participation by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and will be considered next 
year. Anyone who walks or drives through 
Watts today can see that business is not 
exactly swarming into the gaping holes left 
on charcoal alley. Again, many businessmen 
feel the risk is too great to move into the 
area with stores, service centers or light 
manufacturing concerns. Even if they want 
to move in, lenders may not glow with great 
enthusiasm for investing capital in the area. 
Legislation permitting the SBA to guarantee 
loans against failure of business through 
riot damage is needed, in the same fashion 
that home purchase loans are available for 
guaranty. 

As it is, one of the chief complaints in 
Watts today is the lack of a decent shopping 
center. The reluctance of the outside world 
to invest in a section of central city where 
turmoil has erupted in the past also serves 
as a grim reminder to its residents that they 
do, indeed, live in a world apart. Perhaps 
most important, new business in the ghetto, 
encouraged by SBA insurance, would provide 
one more source of jobs close at hand and 
modern retail outlets similar to those in 
many other areas of the city. 

I think one of the most encouraging things 
to happen in the United States in several 
otherwise rather bleak years for the city is 
the formation of the Urban Coalition. When 
you get a group which links the arms of 
General Electric Company and other busi- 
ness leaders, Walter Reuther and his friends 
in organized labor, big city mayors and civil 
rights leaders, to go in and lobby Congress- 
men on bills affecting the central city and 
its residents, you have what I call a very 
positive force working. Now that the legis- 
lative year is almost over, coalition members 
are turning their efforts to forming autono- 
mous urban coalitions within individual 
cities, groups which can bring pressures to 
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bear, or at least educate, local and state 
government to do what is needed for the 
cities. Unfortunately, not all city “establish- 
ments” are responding to the call to set up 
such a coalition. Those that are, it seems to 
me, are guaranteeing themselves some results. 

City government has mobilizing to do, too 
In one major city in recent weeks, a large 
company—one with a good reputation for 
educating its disadvantaged workers—just 
yearned for a chance to move into the city’s 
riot-torn area with a new plant, representing 
some 500 new jobs. The company required 
10 acres. This created no problem, because 
the community redevelopment plan called 
for more than that to be made available for 
a walk-to-work industrial park. Checker- 
board-ownership lots and parcels in the site 
contemplated by the plan could be acquired 
and consolidated with federal assistance. 

It was an ideal arrangement, except that 
the redevelopment plan had been so bogged 
down in red tape and lethargy for so many 
months that the corporation is now looking 
in essentially suburban locations too far from 
the ghetto for its workers to be ghetto men 
and women. 

“Some just plain old cooperation would 
have gone a long way with us,” says a repre- 
sentative of the company who bargained with 
the city. 

Then, too, there is need for public agen- 
cies such as community redevelopment agen- 
cies to learn techniques of communication. 
Whether it is called “sensitizing,” or simply 
understanding, we have been shown recently 
that there is an inability of some of these 
agencies to know whom they are dealing 
with in the ghetto, and then to explain their 
program of urban renewal or planning so 
that the ghetto community accepts it. 

In fairness, it should be pointed out that 
urban redevelopment plans are often legiti- 
mately questioned on grounds they subvert 
human values to financial considerations. To 
some, “urban renewal” comes out “Negro 
removal.” Beyond that, regrettably, there is a 
very definite core of people in the ghetto it- 
self who have a financial stake in the status 
quo. Some are merchants, some are property 
owners, and there are others, all of whom 
raise bogus cries of damage to ghetto dwell- 
ers in order to thwart change. 

So it is not just city government which 
must be held responsible for unpreparedness 
in the ghetto. But there is a responsibility 
of leadership and of judgment which must be 
exercised at the top. When those qualities 
are lacking, the city falters at the ghetto 
gate, and serves the rest of the city poorly 
to boot. > 

I have left until last the ghetto figure 
himself. I think it is premature for us, on the 
outside, to suggest a course of action to help 
him and to help him help himself. It is so 
easy to coach from the sidelines, and to 
shout “grab that ball,” when we think that 
opportunity comes his way. But there is a lot 
of quiet acquainting to be done between 
that individual and opportunity before many 
spectacular catches will be made. 

I would like to lend my encouragement, 
however, to many of the all-ghetto projects 
which seem to be springing up, often with 
resources and some leadership from Negroes 
who have become successful in their own 
right. Where many did, and still do, turn 
their back on the ghetto as they gain recog- 
nition or wealth, more are remaining to 
help less fortunate brethren, evidence shows. 
This is heartening, as are the constructive 
efforts made by many youthful former gang 
members who are trying their hand at free 
enterprise efforts with a fierce independence 
which belies some old myths about Negroes. 

I think the best I can do is to urge that 
law and order rule the ghetto. That is the 
basis of our society. If you break the law 
and destroy order in the name of progress, I 
suggest you are breaking and destroying 
progress as well. Within the framework of 
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law and order, much can be done that is 
unorthodox, that is exciting and that ful- 
fills. While he is operating within that 
framework, the ghetto dweller should speak 
out to the outsider, tell him needs, suggest 
the way the environment of his neighbor- 
hood should be built. He should otherwise 
assert himself and discover his pride. He 
could do worse than thinking in terms of 
sensitizing those outsiders to the ways of the 
“under class” living in a neighborhood where 
the scars of past turmoil still show. 

And we on the brink would do well to 
listen, and to act on our concern, for in Lewis 
Mumford's words, “The best economy of 
cities is the care and culture of men.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR KUCHEL BE- 
FORE CALIFORNIA PRESS ASSOCI- 
ATION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I was 
honored to speak before the members of 
the California Press Association at the 
Clift Hotel in San Francisco on Friday, 
December 1, 1967. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a partial text of 
my comments on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir KEEPS THE WATERS PURE 
(Partial text of remarks by U.S. Senator 

Tuomas H. KUCHEL before the California 

Press Association, Clift Hotel, San Francis- 

co, Calif., December 1, 1967) 

In 1828, near the end of his long and 
fruitful life, Thomas Jefferson wrote these 
memorable words in deep devotion to a 
unique and unprecedented American consti- 
tutional guaranty: 

“The only security of all is in a free press. 
The force of public opinion cannot be re- 
sisted when permitted freely to be expressed. 
The agitations it produces must be submitted 
to. It keeps the waters pure.” 

I am highly honored to join with you on 
the occasion of the 97th Annual Winter Con- 
ference of the California Press Association. 
As a citizen, and as a servant of the people 
of this State, my respect for the press of 
America, and of California, continues to 
grow. 

Jefferson spoke an eternal truth. The only 
real security lies in the freedom of the press. 
That was his view, though he could speak 
feelingly and critically of the agitations it 
sometimes produces. On one occasion, he 
said: 

“I deplore ... the putrid state into which 
our newspapers have passed, and the malig- 
nity, the vulgarity, and mendacious spirit of 
those who write them 

On the other hand, he subsequently ob- 
served: 

“Were it left to me to decide whether we 
should have a government without news- 

papers, or newspapers without a government, 
I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the 
latter 

Your ‘Association came into existence 97 
years ago, the precise milestone which my 
dearly beloved mother reached last Novem- 
ber 22. Among those members of the Cali- 
fornia Press Association are a few whom she 
has known for years, and some others repre- 
senting families which she and my late father 
knew, and knew intimately, for a long life- 
time, For my parents, I recall with an un- 
bounded pride, owned and published and 
edited a country newspaper, the Anaheim 
Gazette. My father as a boy delivered the 
first issue in 1870 by horseback. He came 
back in the 1890’s to buy it, and to publish 
it for two years short of a half century. San 
Francisco is the city of his birth and surely 


the city of a proud and moving recollection 
of his life by all his family. For it was here 
im 1960, a little more than a century after 
he was born, that you selected him for the 
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to speak to you today. 
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in all the world. Time may dim 
lections of forward progress, and Amer- 
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would freely 
freedoms in ways which might be bitterly 
offensive to others. 

But the exercise of free speech and a free 
press is fundamental to a free society. They 
are so fundamental, so vital, so forceful in 
their effect upon the minds of men groping 
to find the truth, that they are intolerable to 
any form of dictatorship. They forecast the 
dissolution of tyranny. The book burnings 
by the Nazis under Hitler, the Iron and Bam- 


beams by static—all represent vain attempts 
to disprove Lincoln’s aphorism that “you 
cannot fool all of the people all of the time.” 
One by one, attempts to stifle freedom have 
failed, and they shall continue to fail, for 
the sons and daughters of man are, by their 
very nature, free. 

When a government moves toward authori- 
tarlanism of any kind, freedom of speech 
and its necessary concomitant, freedom of 
the press, become the first casualties, When 
men can no longer transmit their thoughts 
to one another, no other freedom is secure. 
When men can no longer discuss their dif- 
ferences, then the way has been barred to 
making common cause against encroach- 
ments on any and all rights of person and 
property. 

Our Founding Fathers gave number one 
importance to the freedoms of speech and 
press, and wrote in their protection in our 
Bill of Rights. And the American people 
through their representatives did the same 
thing in adopting the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment by which these freedoms apply to 
states. Congress is ordered to make no laws 
abridging these freedoms. This not only 
marks the extreme limits of lawful suppres- 
sion but further serves as a guide for Con- 
gressional action within those limits. Pro- 
fessor Chafee of the Harvard Law School has 
stated that the Bill of Rights fixes a certain 
point of “thus far and no farther,” but that 
long before that point is reached, it urges 
upon every official of the three branches of 
the state a constant for certain de- 
clared fundamental policies of American 
Life.” 


The development of these “fundamental 
policies” in the American Republic was a his- 
torical development of long duration. It was 
the early colonists who rejected the theory of 
sovereignty of the crown on which the Eng- 
lish law of speech and press was founded. 
Under this law, any self-expression, even 
though honest and sincere, and, above all, 
even if truthful, which expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with government by the crown, or with 
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the conduct of public affairs by government 
office holders was considered a threat to law 
and order and therefore intolerable and 
illegal. Indeed, it was under the ominous 
dome of the Star Chamber that the first 
seditious libel law was brutally enforced. 

In 1275, the statute De Scandalis Mag- 
natum provided for imprisonment of any- 
one who should disseminate false news or 
“tales” from which discord might result be- 
tween the King and his subjects. Truth was 
no defense. Even after the Star Chamber was 
abolished in 1641, a severe licensing statute 
restricted any and all public news. This li- 
censing and censorship of the press, aimed 
at protecting the sovereign made its way to 
the colonies along with segments of the Eng- 
lish rule. The first newspaper to be published 
in the American colonies did not even sur- 
vive its first issue. It was immediately sup- 
pressed because it mentioned the Indian 
Wars and commented on local affairs. In 1671, 
Governor Berkeley of Virginia expressed his 
pleasure at the lack of progress for the press 
in the following manner: 

“But I thank God, we have no free schools 
nor printing; and I hope we shall not have 
these hundred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience and heresy and sects 
into the world; and printing has devulged 
(sic) them, and Übels against the govern- 
ment. God keep us from both.” 

The American colonist was indignant at 
the restrictions which controlled his press 
and his speech. The technical procedures of 
the English Common Law unavailing to him 
in any colonial judicial proceeding, began to 
give way to new and pragmatic rules de- 
rived from the Bible and the natural law. 
Law books and reports of decided cases were 
rare; so few statutes were printed that it 
was uncommon for a lawyer to possess even 
a full set of the laws of his own colony. Self- 
reliant lawyers and judges developed their 
own. law, based on concepts of what was just 
and right in the community. 

Perhaps the most famous test of these 
new rules was the trial of John Peter Zenger. 
Accused of seditious libel in 1734, Zenger had 
dared to print and write political attacks 
on William Cosby, the then Governor of New 
York, and a representative of the King. In 
his successful defense of Zenger, Andrew 
Hamilton concluded his argument to the 
jury with these words: 

. . . every Man who prefers Freedom to a 
Life of slavery will bless and honour You, as 
Men who have baffled the Attempt of Tyr- 
anny; and by an impartial and un 
Verdict, have laid a Noble Foundation for 
securing to ourselves, our Posterity and Our 
Neighbours, That, to which Nature and the 
Laws of our Country have given us a Right— 
the Liberty—both of exposing and opposing 
arbitrary Power by speaking and writing 
Truth.” 

While the main point at issue in the trial 
itself had been the question of what con- 
stituted a libel, the point of great impor- 
tance to the colonies was that the verdict 
established by implication the right of the 
people to criticize the government. 

Following the Zenger trial, men like John 
Adams and George Mason spoke of a “moral 
Law“ and of “inherent rights.“ Formal re- 
jection of sovereignty on which the English 
law of speech and press was founded, and 
the substitution of a theory of natural 
rights and justice appeared a ringing decla- 
ration of irrevocable rights claimed by the 
First Continental Congress in 1774 for every 
colonial. The first was the right of the peo- 
ple to share im their government by repre- 
sentatives chosen by themselves, to be gov- 
erned by laws which the people themselves 
approve through their elected representa- 
tives, and not by edicts of men over whom 
they have no control. The second, enu- 
merated as the last in the address, was 
freedom of the press. It was to consist, “be- 
sides the advancement of truth, science, 
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morality, and acts In general, in its diffusion 
of liberal sentiments on the administration 
of government, its ready communication of 
thoughts between subjects, and its conse- 
quential promotion of union among them, 
whereby oppressive officers are shamed or 
intimidated, into more honorable and just 
modes of conducting affairs.” 

Complete acceptance of natural rights and 
Justice was perfected in the Declaration of 
Independence We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
and that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights...” 

When the Founding Fathers met to con- 
sider a Constitution they knew what they 
wanted to establish as a covenant of free- 
dom, but they did not all agree on how to 
draft it or on what to include. Indeed, dur- 
ing the Convention of 1787, proposals for 
specific guarantees for the press were twice 
voted down. Some argued that not only in a 
government of enumerated powers was a bill 
of rights unnecessary but was imprudent as 
well, Should an attempt at enumeration of 
rights be made, it was argued, every right 
not included would be presumed to be re- 
linquished. Others contended that state 
declarations of rights would be sufficient. 
But men like James Monroe and Patrick 
Henry continued to fight for a bill of rights. 
Without an express provision which would 
secure rights which were inalienable in their 
eyes, they saw the Constitution as a dan- 
gerous instrument calculated to secure 
neither the interests nor the rights of any- 
body. When the First Congress met under 
the ratified Constitution, its members were 
prepared to adopt the recommendations for 
a Hst of basic rights commencing with free- 
doms of speech and press. 

The American Constitution was, as I say, 
the first governmental charter of any human 
society to give recognition to the importance 
of a free press. The first American patriots 
had come a long way, from the tyranny of 
the Star Chamber to a new nation with her 
newly conceived liberties for all her people. 
They viewed representative government and 
a free press as inseparable. Surely, you may 
trust the people’s Judgment when they know 
the truth. And, surely, the truth is best 
served in an atmosphere of freedom where 
the dissemination of the news is neither con- 
trolled nor manipulated. One of the wisest of 
our federal judges, the late Learned Hand, 
once wrote: 

“The interest protected the First 
Amendment presupposes that right conclu- 
sions are more likely to be gathered out of 
a multitude of tongues, than through any 
kind of authoritative selection. To many, this 
is, and always will be, folly: but we have 
staked upon it our all.“ 

But the placing of a small phrase in our 
Constitution did not of itself end the re- 
newed challenges to the cause of liberty. 
Each decade of history has witnessed the 
need to interpret and apply this phrase in 
providing the protection it was designed to 
achieve. The Alien and Sedition Act of 1798 
sought to silence criticism of the govern- 
ment in an impending war with France, It 
was denounced by Jefferson and set right by 
Congress, President Jackson sought legisla- 
tion to prevent the circulation of incendiary 
publications in southern states but John ©. 
Calhoun opposed this attempt as a violation 
of “one of the most sacred provisions of the 
Constitution.” During every war, the cry has 
arisen for greater restrictions of the free 
press. But it was not until World Wars I and 
II that actual censorship laws were enacted 
and upheld as being reasonable restrictions 
in time of war. 

Despite the threats which have arisen, it is 
an everlasting tribute to the gentus of the 
drafters of the Constitution and the mem- 
bers of the First Congress that the First 
Amendment like the entire document has 
had the capacity to adapt and to grow as 
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the problems of preserving freedom changed 
and became more complex. In Thornhill v. 
Alabama, the Supreme Court observed: 

“The freedom of speech and of the press 
guaranteed by the Constitution embraces at 
the least the liberty to discuss publicly and 
truthfully all matters of public concern 
without previous restraint or fear of subse- 
quent punishment. The exigencies of the 
colonial period and the efforts to secure free- 
dom from oppressive administration devel- 
oped a broadened conception of these liber- 
ties adequate to supply the public need for 
information and education with respect to 
the significant issues of the times... .” 

Like all freedoms, there must, of course, be 
certain obligations attached to their exer- 
cise in a democratic society. Justice Frank- 
furter defined the boundaries: 

“Freedom of the Press is not freedom from 
responsibility for its exercise. That there was 
such legal liability was so taken for granted 
by the framers of the First Amendment that 
it was not spelled out. Responsibility for its 
abuse was imbedded in the law.” 

The pen will still win its battles with the 
sword. And in the affairs of men, the spoken 
word and the written word, freely expressed, 
will finally overcome tyranny. A closed so- 
ciety cannot stand the light of day or it will 
cease to be closed. The access to different, 
varied and opposing viewpoints is the essence 
of free government. In this, Americans have 
an unparalleled advantage—more newspa- 
pers, more magazines, more books, more tele- 
vision and radio sets than any other people 
in the world. It is an advantage we need to 
keep. 

Our press is free, free to report facts, to 
present opinion, to emphasize one point of 
view and to slight another. It is the citizen’s 
right to accept or to reject any or all of what 
a newspaper prints. He will be the judge, the 
sole judge, of what to believe, and of what 
to do about it. In helping to mold public 
opinion, our news media are a powerful tool. 
And to their infinite credit, I believe that 
the newspapers of America have used their 
power well and in the public interest. 

It is the responsibility of newspapers and 
of other periodic publications to preserve 
their rights by constant and scrupulous at- 
tention. As the Supreme Court of the United 
States said in the 1957 decision in Alberts v. 
California: é 

“The fundamental freedoms of speech and 
press have contributed greatly to the de- 
velopment and well-being of our free society 
and are indispensable to its continued 
growth. Ceaseless vigilance is the watchword 
to prevent their erosion by Congress or by 
the States.” 

Open expression of informed opinion, 
free give and take in debating vital issues, 
and finally, decisions taken in the light of 
all knowledge—these are essential ingredi- 
ents of a peaceful and orderly society, and, 
I believe I may say, of a peaceful and orderly 
world. The truth is a driving force, and it 
deserves our faith as it invites its dissemina- 
tion. Albert Camus expressed this credo as 
holding “obstinately to the tremendous 
wager which will finally decide whether 
words are stronger than bullets.” This is the 
essential challenge of our times—to seek as- 
surance that reason may finally prevail over 
brute force, that issues may at last be re- 
solved by the quest for truth rather than by 
armed conflict and bloodshed. For if, God 
forbid, in this 20th Century world, we were 
finally compelled to decide our fate by war, 
then the lights would begin to dim all 
around this earth, and a terrible doom 


would be approaching. 

The struggle of freedom is a struggle for 
truth. That is the excellent, exhilarating 
contest in which all of you can play a proud 
role, and play it with honor. For in reporting 
the “good news” of democracy and of free 
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men’s thoughts you will be traveling the 
road towards a better tomorrow. 


TRADE AGENDA WITH RED CHINA 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, as a 
member of the steering committee of 
the Committee of One Million—against 
the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations—I probably pay more attention 
than most to the arguments advanced by 
advocates of admission of Red China to 
the United Nations, and it never ceases 
to amaze me how unrelated to reality 
their reasoning is. Weary, perhaps, of old 
arguments—like the unquestioned “sta- 
bility” of Mao Tse-tung and his asso- 
ciates, effectively disproved by time and 
events—the advocates of admission have 
turned, almost in desperation, to new 
arguments which border on the halluci- 
nogenic. A prime example of this LSD-di- 
plomacy is the suggestion that the United 
States ought to trade with Communist 
China, on the assumption that increased 
trade relations will turn Communists in- 
25 capitalists and tyranny into free- 

om. 

There is no need to belabor the point, 
but it is quite clear to any rational man 
who examines carefully the Soviet Union, 
or Yugoslavia, or Poland or East Ger- 
many that these Communist countries 
remain Communist, not capitalist, and 
that freedoms which we take for granted 
in this land arc only dreams in Moscow, 
Belgrade, Warsaw, and East Berlin. The 
possibility of helping Red China to “mel- 
low” through trade is even more remote, 
when one considers that its leaders are 
the most aggressive and hostile Commu- 
nists in the world. 

One only has to look at the recent 
guerrilla warfare in Hong Kong to see 
this point clearly. The Red Chinese now 
do more trade through that island than 
any other spot in the world, and yet are 
creating as many problems there as they 
can dream up. Fifty percent of their 
world trade balances originate out of 
Hong Kong alone, and yet the Red Chi- 
nese are attempting to make this fabled 
island a battleground which will have a 
substantially adverse effect on their trade 
as well as on free world interests. 

In an address at Rider College in New 
Jersey, our colleague, Senator STROM 
THURMOND, of South Carolina, pre- 
sented a cogent and lucid analysis of 
the fallacies of trade with Red China. It 
is an admirable address, which I recom- 
mend to all who read the RECORD. 

As Senator THURMOND states: 

We are making a mistake whenever we 
trade with Communists, whether in China 
or in the Soviet Union. The Communist sys- 
tem needs trade to make up its own deficien- 
cies; the system needs trade to make it work. 
Even token trading destroys our moral posi- 
tion, and weakens our will to survive. It will 
profit us nothing to trade with the whole 
world if we fail to survive. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress at Rider College by Senator THUR- 
Mom, entitled “Trade Agenda with Red 
China,“ be inserted in the Recorp at this 

int. 

Verhere being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TRADE AGENDA WITH RED CHINA 


(Address by Senator Strom THURMOND (Re- 
publican, of South Carolina), “Operation 
1968” lecture series, Rider College, Tren- 
ton, N.J., November 16, 1967) 


If it had not been for the revival of the 
Mid-East Crisis, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations this week would once 
more be debating the admission of Red China 
into the UN. Once more, the Red China lobby 
would be in full swing repeating its tired 
tune, monotonously returning to the same 
note. 

Many members of this audience are prob- 
ably not old enough to remember the course 
of our disastrous China policy before 1949. 
A group of so-called experts in the United 
States worked for many years to assist the 
Communist takeover. Our policy was directly 
influenced by their subversive work. While 
it may be going too far to say that U.S. policy 
desired that takeover, it is clear that the 
subversives were able to incorporate many 
of their desired aims and decisions into of- 
ficial policy. 

One of the principal instruments of sub- 
version in our China policy was a supposedly 
learned academic group known as the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. In 1952 the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee—of 
which I recently became a member—held 
extensive hearings on the IPR, and came 
to a few restrained conclusions. Let me 
quote: 

“The Institute of Pacific Relations has not 
maintained the character of an objective, 
scholarly, and research organization.” * * * 

“The IPR has been considered by the Amer- 
ican Communist Party and by Soviet officials 
as an instrument of Communist policy, prop- 
aganda, and military intelligence.” * * 

“The IPR disseminated and sought to pop- 
ularize false information including informa- 
tion originating from Soviet and Communist 
sources.“ 

“Members of the small core of officials and 
staff members carried the main burden of 
IPR activities and directed its administra- 
tion and policies.” * * * 

“The effective leadership of IPR worked 
consistently to set up actively cooperative 
and confidential relationships with persons 
in Government involved in the determina- 
tion of foreign policy.” * * + 

“A group of persons associated with the 
IPR attempted, between 1941 and 1945, to 
change United States policy so as to accom- 
modate Communist ends and to set the 
stage for a major United States policy change, 
favorable to Soviet interest in 1945.” * * + 

“Persons associated with the IPR were in- 
fluential in 1949 in giving United States far 
eastern policy a direction that furthered 
Communist purposes.” * * * 

The conclusions I have just quoted are not 
based upon surmise, speculation, or allega- 
tion. They are based upon thousands of 
pages of published sworn testimony and 
painstaking analysis. 

I have gone back to this ancient history 
because so many of the so-called experts 
associated with the IPR and its policies are 
still around today. In fact, they are among 
the most vociferous proponents of closer 
relations with Red China today. I prefer not 
to name names because not all who contrib- 
uted to the IPR were actual Communists. 
Nor do I wish to indulge in guilt by associ- 
ation. The significant fact is the direction 
of the policies they were supporting in the 
Forties and the direction of the policies they 
are propagandizing now. The direction is 
the same: Toward increased U.S. support of 
the Chinese Communists. 

The experts who created the IPR had to 
lie low for a while after the Communists 
took over Peking, but gradually they came 
back, their reputations refurbished by time 
and a vociferous mutual admiration society. 
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New voices, unaware of history, have 
been added to the old ones, but the persist- 
ent theme remains the same. 

That theme is this: Red China should 
be admitted into the consort of civilized 
nations, with Communism accepted as the 
legitimate fate of China's 750 million people. 

The theme is developed with whatever 
material is at hand. If the question is the 
diplomatic recognition of the Communist 
regime in Peking, then the answer we hear 
is that by all means the regime must be 
recognized. If the political climate won't 
bear such a frontal assault, then the theme 
is that we should recognize “two Chinas,” 
one slave and one free. 

Alternatively, they say that we don’t need 
to accord Peking diplomatic recognition— 
that is, right away—but that both should be 
seated in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. The corollary to that, of course, is that 
tree China should be kicked out of the Secu- 
rity Council, and that Communist China be 
made a permanent member, with a perma- 
ment veto power. I have never been a strong 
partisan of the UN, but I can’t think of a 
quicker way to cripple the UN entirely. 

Nevertheless, this proposal popped up 
again this fall, like the bubble when you tip 
a level, by a panel of experts put together by 
the United Nations Association of the United 
States, who supposedly want to strengthen 
the UN. The plan predictably was endorsed 
by the New York Times, for whom the 
thought of getting cozy with Communist 
nations is even more alluring than the sterile 
appeal of the UN. The panel was headed by 
Robert V. Roosa, Under Secretary of Treasury 
in the Kennedy Administration, so you see 
the pro-Peking movement is only a step or 
two removed today from the official estab- 
lishment. 

However, I am not here to discuss the “two 
Chinas” theory. I merely bring it up to show 
how all these pro-Peking movements are 
variations on the same theme. I believe that 
it just is not intellectually honest to say that 
you are against Communism and against the 
excesses of the present regime, but that the 
way to cure China's problems is to make the 
Communist leaders more successful. Perhaps 
the most insidious of these variations, and 
the one I want to discuss with you, is the 
argument that the way to begin to ameliorate 
the evils of Communism is to step up trade 
relations, 

This theme is most insidious because it 
comes up in the most well-meaning circles. 
A report issued last June by the Joint Eco- 
nomie Committee of Congress fell into this 
fatal error. It adopted almost verbatim the 
views of former Ambassador to Japan, Edwin 
O. Reischauer, who maintained that our 
embargo on Red Chinese trade is ineffec- 
tive.” The Committee said the embargo is 
“actually detrimental to the long-term inter- 
ests of the United States.” 

Of course, to accept such a conclusion, you 
have to agree on the definition of the “long- 
term interests of the United States.” The 
long-term interests were defined as—and I 
quote—“integrating China—however slowly 
and gradually—into the world international 
system.” This definition is false. There is no 
point in integrating China into the world 
international system as long as Communism, 
or the semblance of Communism, lingers in 
control, Our longest-term interest is national 
survival, and we defeat that interest when- 
ever we assist a Communist regime. 

I doubt if anyone can say what our China 
policy is today, It remains exactly where it 
was frozen in 1949 with the Red takeover, 
namely, a policy of waiting until the Com- 
munists consolidate power on the mainland, 
and develop a viable economic structure. 
The policies of the Red China lobby have 
complemented this posture beautifully, since, 
if adopted, they would guarantee that there 
would be no interference with Communist 
power by the free world, and they would 
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assist the Communists in achieving what 
Communism cannot do alone, namely, 
achieve a viable economy. 

I believe that our China policy should be 
dynamic, in contrast to the official policy of 
maintaining the status quo and the Red 
China lobby’s policy of helping the Commu- 
nists get what they want quicker. 

I believe that our China policy should be 
measured by two standards. In the short run, 
our aim should be to neutralize Red China 
as a state hostile to our interests in the 
Pacific, In the long run, our aim should be to 
integrate Red China into the international 
system—but only as a free nation. 

Neither of these aims can be served by the 
so-called bridge-building policies of trade 
and reciprocal relations. The bridge-building 
policy is built upon the theory that the way 
to change people is to change their environ- 
ment. It is essentially a materialistic theory. 
Trade, like aid, is supposed to make men less 
aggressive, and less envious of another's suc- 
cess. 


The problem of the Communist nations 
requires a spiritual change, not a material 
one. Their discontent comes from a spiritual 
sickness. Until the Communists leave off their 
dream of dominating the world, there will 
be no peace, Of course, when their dream is 
gone, there will be no Communists, either. 

We are very foolish, then, if we expect 
trade to bring about a significant change in 
Communist attitudes. If we expect trade to 
bring about such a change, then we are no 
better than the Communists themselves. The 
theory that “the system” makes men evil is 
their theory. It should have no part in the 
thinking of freemen. 

Trade will do nothing, therefore, to cause 
the Communists to become less aggressive. 
Instead, they will use trade as an instrument 
of aggression. More precisely, they will seek 
to use trade to strengthen their economy, 
and to weaken ours. We will have nothing 
here of the old idea of trading partners that 
trade is for mutual advantage; or even of 
the selfish idea that trade enables the sharp 
man to profit on an item at the expense of 
the less astute. Rather, the Communists will 
use trade in such a way as to allow an osten- 
sible profit, while sapping the economy of 
the enemy in general. 

To understand this better, let us look at 
the possible items on the trade agenda with 
Red China. The things that Red China needs 
most are machine tooling and manufactur- 
ing processes. She needs them to industrial- 
ize an economy that is 80 percent agricul- 
tural. But her needs are also the clue to her 
weaknesses. Red China has no convertible 
currency. In fact, she has no currency at all 
that is recognized in the outside world. The 
so-called “Jen-Min-Piao,” the currency unit, 
has no intrinsic value and is not accepted 
anywhere—and, incidentally, this fact shows 
how far Red China has to go before she 
could become a member of the international 
banking system even on the most basic 
level. 

Red China needs the industrial products 
and technology of the West, but she can pay 
for them only by exporting a volume of 
equal value to her imports. Since she is an 
agricultural country, she must rob her do- 
mestic economy to pay for such necessities 
as the annual wheat deficit, which runs to 
5% milion tons annually. One of her chief 
exports is rice, even though rice is frequently 
in short supply for domestic needs. How- 
ever, rice is a good earner of exchange, and 
Red China is eager to export it. 

Could Red China earn U.S. dollars by sell- 
ing us rice? We had a bumper crop of rice 
last year, running 32 percent above average. 
Of last year's annual production of 89.4 
million bags (100 lbs.), 5814 million will be 
exported. Furthermore, slightly under half 
of these exports, 25 million bags, will be in 
the form of P.L. 480 Food for Peace” ship- 
ments, practically in the form of a giveaway. 
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‘ops to the possibility of importing raw 
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to supply her own modest steel industry. 
In July and August of this year, the famed 
Anshan in 


the competition of cheap foreign labor. The 
last thing we need is a flood of cheap Com- 


are seeking exchange, cost is no object. Ja- 
pan—Japan, of all places—recently suffered 
through a deluge of Red Chinese fountain 
pens and ball-point pens that were dumped 
on the market at half the Japanese cost. This 
is the other side of the story that Commu- 
nists always meet their commercial payments 
promptly, in contrast to political obligations. 
For one thing, trade is a life-and-death mat- 


The threat of dumping is particularly 
ominous in the field of textiles. Cotton goods 
are among the chief manufactured exports of 
Red China, even though she has to import 
raw cotton from Egypt to supply her mills. 
If we were to buy cheap cotton cloth from 
Red China, it would further our 
own precarious textile industry. Further- 
more, it would threaten our policy in Taiwan, 
where textile exports are the chief earner of 
exchange, making Taiwan self-sufficient. 
Taiwan adheres rigidly to the quota system, 
and does not endanger the U.S. industry. We 
could draw little such comfort from Red 
Chinese trading practices. 

It is plain, then, that Red China has little 
to offer us in the way of hard business ven- 
tures, nor does she have the cash to put on 
the barrelhead. As a matter of fact, her agri- 
cultural exports have just about balanced 
the value of her imports; even though in the 
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past nine months her imports are down 14 
percent, Red China’s trade balance is run- 
ning appropriately in the red. 

As is widely known, Red China’s foreign 
trade was based on a “tightened belt policy” 
and a favorable trade had always been regis- 
tered in the past no matter how great its 
domestic difficulty was. 

But the situation is different this year. 
According to statistics of international trade 
circles, Peking exported a total of 18,300,000 
pounds sterling worth of goods to Britain in 
the first six months of this year, while it 
imported 28 million sterling pounds during 
the same period, representing an unfavorable 
balance of 9.7 million pounds. 

Its trade with West Germany, in that pe- 
riod, resulted in a U.S. dollar equivalent of 
$113 million unfavorable balance, and her 
trade with Italy also registered a 6,000,000 
pounds sterling deficit. 

This reflects the seriousness of Peking's 
economic difficulties, caused by the decrease 
in industrial production as a result of the 
Red Guard rampage. 

An examination of statistics concerning 
Peking’s foreign trade volume in the past 
years bears evidence of its deteriorating econ- 
omy. 

Peking’s trade volume in the past decade 
maintained an average of $3 billion per year, 
The trade volume hit $4.29 billion during the 
“great leap forward” in 1959, but plummeted 
to $2.67 billion when the leap flopped in 
1962. 

In recent years, the volume rose again be- 
cause of Peking’s effort to promote trade ties 
with Japan, West G and Italy. The 
figure climbed to $3.7 billion in 1965 and to 
$4.16 billion last year. But this rosy picture 
did not last long. 

In any reciprocal trade arrangement we 
might make with Red China, there would be 
no reciprocity and no exchange. There would 
be no reciprocity because of the trade agenda 
I have just discussed. Red China can supply 
nothing that we need in quantity, indeed, 
nothing that would not be injurious to our 
own economy. She has no way of earning the 
exchange from us to buy our manufactured 
goods. The exchange which she earns from 
other countries is plummeting, and is needed 
to buy food. The only way Red China could 
trade with us is by barter. 

By barter, of course, I mean a three-legged 
trade deal. We would sell Red China machin- 
ery, she would ship us soybeans, for exam- 
ple, which we don't want and can't use, and 
we would have to dump the soybeans some- 
where on the world market, or give them 
away, thereby alienating the other soybean 
producers of the world, Let me give you a 
recent example of what this kind of a deal 
means for the private trader: 

A Canadian, who once was widely known as 
one of the most successful traders with 
China, has recently returned from Canton. 
Three years ago he sold 88 English trucks to 
the Chinese Communists, and still had not 
been paid. When a friend asked him if he fi- 
nally got payment, he said, no, but the Com- 
munists gave him 25,000 tons of soybeans, 
This would be several shiploads of soybeans, 
which he was hoping to dump in Japan. The 
Japanese payments would be in yen, rather 
than pounds sterling. It is doubtful that the 
Japanese would allow the rather large sum 
involved to be taken out of the country in 
one swoop. The trader therefore was hoping 
to convert his yen into pounds sterling at the 
rate of approximately 10 percent a month. 
Meanwhile, it must be remembered that the 
interest rate on export capital is about 10 
percent on the London money market. I sub- 
mit that this kind of a deal is not foreign 
trade at all. It is more like trying to break 
the bank at Monte Carlo. 

Barter trade, on the whole, is not profitable 
from a business standpoint. That is why those 
who are seeking trade with Red China always 
demand government subsidies, or at least 
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government guarantees. Barter trade isn’t 
business; it’s politics. It needs a subsidy to 
make it work. Such subsidies would contrib- 
ute to the dollar outflow at a crucial mo- 


the first time, the United States faces a 
trade deficit in hard commercial exports and 
imports. Let me explain: 

In 1966, the U.S. balance-of-trade took a 
startling change: For the first time in recent 
history, our trade went into the red. The U.S. 
is now importing more goods than it exports. 

Unfortunately, the sobering news of our 
trade deficit has been withheld from the busi- 
ness community and the people at large. The 
U.S. Department of Commerce has been pub- 
lishing misleading trade statistics, thus cov- 
ering up an alarming development. However, 
an even more alarming situation is indicated 
by this credibility gap: the drastic tariff con- 
cessions just concluded in Geneva, so crip- 
pling to key American industries such as tex- 
tiles, are based upon the assumption of a 
trade surplus. 

The credibility gap in trade statistics has 
only recently come to light. The Commerce 
Department's statistics show that in 1966 
U.S. exports amounted to $29.42 billion, while 
imports were $25.65 billion. Those figures 
suggest that the U.S. had a trade surplus 
of $3.77 billion. 

In actual fact, however, the Commerce 
Department deliberately includes exports au- 
thorized under governmentally subsidized 
programs, such as Public Law 480 shipments 
of food, Payments for such shipments are 
nominal, and cannot be converted into dol- 
lars. No reputable business accounting 
method would include free samples in re- 
ports of yearly sales. Yet the Commerce De- 
partment inflates the statistics of hard com- 
mercial sales with giveaways. A realistic ac- 
counting reduces the actual total of exports 
by 10 percent. 

On the other side of the balance, the Com- 
merce Department undervalues imports. It 
consistently reports import values on the 
basis of free-on-board (f.0.b.)—that is, the 
cost of the goods when put on shipboard 
at a foreign port. The reports of nearly 
every other country in the world realistically 
include the insurance and freight charges 
that must be paid when the ship reaches the 
domestic port. In the U.S., these additional 
charges must be paid in dollars that leave 
the country. When imports are figured on 
a true cost-insurance-freight basis (c.. f.). 
the costs go at least 10% higher. 

When the two adjustments are taken to- 
gether, they constitute an error of 20%. In- 
stead of the favorable trade balance of $3.77 
billion reported by the Commerce Depart- 
ment, the 1966 trade deficit was $1.8 billion. 
The 1967 deficit, based on current projections, 
will at least be equal. The Commerce De- 
partment figures conceal not only a bad 
trade picture, but also help to obscure an 
important reason for our unfavorable 
balance-of-payments, and the gold drain. 

This situation was uncovered in recent 
Senate hearings by the Senate Minority 
Leader, Senator Everett Dirksen, and the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee Chairman, Senator 
Russell Long. The new calculations are based 
upon official but unpublicized U.S. govern- 
ment data. Thanks to the Senate hearings, 
the Commerce Department is beginning to 
publish cif. statistics on a limited basis. 

Now at first glance it might seem that 
trade with Red China would help improve 
our export picture. However, in the light of 
the facts I have just outlined, it would 
only make our trade picture worse. To import 
agricultural commodities would be financial 
insanity. To import cheap manufactured 
goods would undercut our own industry. To 
accept barter trade would require a heavy 
subsidy that would be detrimental to our 
poor balance of payments, and would con- 
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tribute to the misleading inflation of export 
statistics. 

Red Chinese trade, as I have pointed out, 
is already in a decline with her major trading 
partners. Moreover, her trade history shows 
a pattern of uncertainty and confusion, as 
waves of ideological fervor sweep over her 
operations, Originally, she traded almost 
exclusively with Communist bloc countries; 
then she realized that trade with the Soviets 
tends to be a one-way street. The Great Leap 
Forward of 1959 provided another boost in 
trade, followed by a great decline. In 1965, 
Red Chinese trade was at an all time high, 
and once more has fallen. 

Trade agreements postulated upon such 
a foundation are meaningless. Here is 
direct evidence of ideological intervention 
and interference in the marketplace. The 
risks and uncertainties of Communist trade 
are the direct result of Communism. 

I think that our Western allies, including 
Japan, are beginning to learn that lesson, 
Our policy of no trade at all is emerging 
as the correct one, and should be reaffirmed 
rather than weakened. Has it served to neu- 
tralize Red China as a power hostile to our 
interests in the Pacific? I believe that it has 
acted toward this end. The Chinese Commu- 
nists have more bluster than effect. Even 
their contribution to the Vietnamese War 
has been limited mainly to deliveries of small 
weapons, logistical support for Soviet railroad 
shipments to Hanoi, and propaganda. 

Any trade between the U.S. and Red China 
would perforce be small in volume. A large 
volume is not economically feasible, no mat- 
ter what the policy. Whatever trade we en- 
gaged in would have little leverage to incline 
Communist leaders toward the West. The 
trade would be so small that it could never 
engage East and West in dialogue. 

However, the psychological effects would be 
sobering indeed. A pro-trade policy would 
completely undercut our policy against seat- 
ing Red China in the UN. In fact, I believe 
that many of the advocates of trade are actu- 
ally seeking the recognition and seating of 
Red China as their principal aim. 

Furthermore, any shift toward Peking in 
our trade policy would denigrate the position 
of Free China, Taiwan, through the efforts 
of the Chinese and our assistance, has been 
built up into a self-sustaining economy. Tai- 
wan today has trade agreements with Japan 
to trade sugar for Japanese fertilizer, neces- 
sary for Taiwan’s volcanic soil. Under an- 
other agreement, rice is exchanged for 
Japanese replacement machinery parts for 
Taiwan’s textile industry. If there were a sig- 
nificant alteration in the Asian trade pattern, 
this delicate balance might be upset. 

If profit is to be made for the businessman 
in the Far East, then I would suggest that he 
investigate investment in Taiwan. Within the 
past few months, three U.S. firms have 
invested about $150 million in Taiwan. Pfizer 
has built a large plant for general pharma- 
ceuticals; Stanback has set up a large urea 
plant; and Gulf Oil has installed a gasoline 
cracking plant. The Gulf operation, by the 
way, has the capacity to refine up to 100 
octane, and provides logistical support to the 
U.S. Air Force in the Pacific, 

The growth of U.S. investment in Taiwan 
is made possible because of the Chinese 
government's enlightened and progressive 4- 
point development policies, designed to at- 
tract capital and generate economic strength, 
(1) Taiwan offers 100% tax relief for the 
first five years. (2) Taiwan allows the in- 
vestor to repatriate 15% of these untaxed 
profits for the same period. (3) Taiwan has 
a favorable balance of trade, teeing 
currency convertibility of those repatriated 
earnings. (4) Costs of operation in Taiwan 
are less than in Japan, even less than in 
Hong Kong. 

If anyone wants to do business in the 
Orient, then I suggest that he go where 
business is conducted on a business-like 
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basis. These are terms that an American 
businessman can understand, and of which 
he can take advantage. At the same time, 
he will be strengthening the free world 
economy, and preserving freedom for both 
Taiwan and the United States. 

I have been speaking mainly of the eco- 
nomic consequences of trade with Red China, 
but I do not want to imply that those 
consequences are the only reasons, or even 
the chief reasons, for reaffirming our trade 
policy with the Communists. Our national 
policy in this regard is basically a moral 
issue. As long as we accept the usurpation 
of power by the Communists in China as a 
permanent and legitimate situation, then we 
are cooperating in the enslavement of the 
millions of Chinese people. If we assist such 
a regime to consolidate its position, then we 
are hardening its grip on the people, not 
softening its grip. 

Moreover, the consequences of a weak 
moral position on trading with the Com- 
munists are bound to catch up with us 
sooner or later. As I have already pointed 
out, the ald which Red China has furnished 
to North Vietnam is minimal, despite Com- 
munist boasting. On a practical level, the 
small level of trade which Red China could 
sustain with the U.S. would do little to help 
Hanoi continue aggressive acts against South 
Vietnam, Nevertheless, the principle of the 
thing is very clear: It is moral imbecility 
for the U.S. government to guarantee profits 
for businessmen trading with a Communist 
nation that is helping to kill American boys 
sent to Vietnam to defend freedom. What- 
ever the level of trade, Red China’s inten- 
tions are clear. The lesson is spelled out in a 
short news dispatch from Sydney, Australia, 
a few weeks ago. Australia, as you know, is 
one of the principal countries engaged in 
the wheat trade with Red China. Here is how 
the lesson was brought out: 


“PROTEST RED DEAL 


“LONDON, September 21.—Australlan wheat 
shipped to Communist China aboard British 
ships is being sent to North Vietnam, British 
sailors said today. Eight British merchant 
seamen quit their ship, the 7,457-ton Hope- 
peak, in Sydney, in protest over the alleged 
grain deal. The sailors arrived here last 
night.” (The New York Daily News, Septem- 
ber 22, 1967) 

This dispatch I have just quoted is per- 
haps a more powerful argument than all 
the others I have touched upon, because 
it shows the essential hostility and duplicity 
of Communism. Trade with any Communist 
nation is morally wrong. Any kind of trade 
is strategic trade, for it strengthens the 
power of the regime and stabilizes its do- 
mestic unrest. It seems to me that it is in- 
credibly naive to expect an enemy to reduce 
his hostility when he grows stronger. 

The proof of this is of course the Soviet 
Union. Of the two Communist giants, the 
Soviet Union by far presents the most 
serious threat to our security. A totalitarian 
regime has the power to direct its capital 
toward armament and aggression. The 
Soviets have directed their economy towards 
this end. The Soviet Union today is richer, 
more powerful. Its leaders are more sophis- 
ticated, better educated, and more experi- 
enced in dealing with the outside world. The 
Soviet Communists say that they are out to 
destroy us, and their world-wide agitation 
backs up their words. They are too prudent 
to risk a nuclear confrontation with us as 
long as they know we have nuclear superiori- 
ty, but they do not hesitate to engage our 
men and our finances on a third battlefield 
in Vietnam. 

We are making a mistake whenever we 
trade with Communists, whether in China or 
in the Soviet Union. The Communist sys- 
tem needs trade to make up its own deficien- 
cies; the system needs trade to make it work. 
Even token trading destroys our moral posi- 
tion, and weakens our will to survive. It 
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will profit us nothing to trade with the 
whole world if we fail to survive. 


THE 1967 ESEA AMENDMENTS: AN- 
OTHER MILESTONE IN EDUCA- 
TION POLICY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 1967 
amendments to the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act mark a major 
milestone in the continuing expansion 
and improvement of Federal programs 
to aid our schools. All of the members of 
the Education Subcommittee deserve the 
enthusiastic thanks of the people, and of 
the Senate. This bill includes not only 
new programs but important innovations 
in providing funds for existing ones. I 
am particularly grateful that proposals 
which I have joined in offering, includ- 
ing one introduced by the distinguished 
subcommittee chairman, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, have been included. 

I commend the committee for the time- 
ly inclusion of the provisions of S. 428, 
the Bilingual Education Act. I cosponsor- 
ed that great piece of legislation when 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas offered it earlier this year. It is a 
mark of the careful craftsmanship put 
into this bill that the subcommittee es- 
tablished the bilingual education pro- 
gram as a separate entity in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. This 
program, which at last recognizes the sig- 
nificant intellectual assets possessed by 
Americans whose native tongue is other 
than English, is a new departure in our 
Federal aid program. It will offer a new 
cause for just pride in the great Spanish- 
speaking culture of the American South- 
west, and particularly of my own State 
of California. It will offer new hope to 
millions of American children who other- 
wise might never understand either the 
true value of their native tongue and na- 
tive heritage, nor achieve the easy con- 
versance with modern learning which 
has become a necessity of life for our era. 
In years to come, I predict that this bold 
new approach to the problems of lan- 
guage differences in our great Nation will 
be remembered as a major contribution 
of this Congress. I want to urge the chair- 
men and those designated as conferees 
that no compromise be made which 
would weaken or remove this vital seg- 
ment from the bill in any Senate-House 
conference. 

Mr, President, we have been in session 
for many months this year. We may yet 
set a record for legislative longevity. But, 
while we deliberate, if that is the correct 
word, the world goes on. Most important, 
the nurturing of the treasured minds of 
our young children goes forward. Many 
school districts in this Nation have taken 
full advantage of the programs of Fed- 
eral aid established by the Congress over 
the last 15 years. Not the least of them 
are large and growing school systems of 
cities like Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, and San Diego in California. 
The delay in bringing out adequate ap- 
propriations for these programs this year 
has caused considerable hardship—not 
only on the administrators and teachers, 
but on local budget planners, and, may I 
add, on taxpayers as well. We can all be 
greatly encouraged by the provision in 
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this bill authorizing the administration 
to execute grant agreements for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year at the current appro- 
priation level of existing programs, when 
there is a delay in passing the new an- 
nual appropriations. The very existence 
of this authority should reduce uncer- 
tainty, and improve fiscal management 
at the State and local level. As a Repub- 
lican member of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, I fully agree with this 
approach. It strikes exactly at the kind 
of administrative confusion in Federal 
programs which my party is pledged to 
eliminate. I believe it will find support on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Many of the important features of 
this bill were proposed by my fellow Re- 
publicans, Indeed, the statement of the 
minority lists 23 amendments put for- 
ward by Republican committee mem- 
bers. They are to be warmly congratu- 
lated for their effort. Many of their im- 
provements are highly significant—the 
provision of funds to improve school bus 
safety, the establishment of incentive 
grants to States to increase their efforts 
in educating disadvantaged children, 
and the ending of the practice of de- 
ducting amounts due under one program 
from those due under another. Three 
are those of many that deserve special 
mention. The ranking Republican mem- 
ber, the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], and his 
colleagues, the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dommnrcx], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Fannin], the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. 
Murpxy], and the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] all deserve 
high praise. 

The minority amendment to provide 
$30 million in additional funds to estab- 
lish projects to eliminate the increasing 
problem of school dropouts is a major 
and vital addition to this bill. This was 
the work of a man long concerned with 
the problems of the poor, the handi- 
capped and the disadvantaged, my own 
distinguished colleague from California, 
Senator GEORGE Murpuy. He merits the 
meres congratulations of all Sen- 
ators. 

The Murphy amendment is an insep- 
arable part of this bill and a major con- 
tribution to the Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion program. 

Mr. President, education is not only 
the Nation’s second largest business. It 
is everybody’s business. I am proud of 
the record of our Nation in providing a 
broad and freely available education to 
our people. From the Land Ordinance of 
1785, through the Land Grant College 
Act in the time of Lincoln, to the ESEA 
of 1965, this has been a joint concern 
of all responsible public servants in both 
parties and at every level of government. 
It must remain so. 

REPUBLICAN ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS. I want to thank the dis- 
tinguished acting minority leader for his 
very fine words. As the ranking member 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I would like to observe that 
what is unique about the recital of the 
amendments which the Republican mi- 
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nority had included in the bill, and with 
which I agree, is not a single Senator’s 
name is attached to the listing of any of 
these amendments found on pages 186 
and 187 of the committee report, al- 
though it is well known who sponsored 
each of them. The Senator has mention- 
ed that. That is as it should be. 

The reason is interesting. We on the 
minority side of the committee have 
acted very much together. This has been 
our strength. The Senator knows that 
the ideological views of minority mem- 
bers differ, perhaps not too widely, but 
they do differ. We have been extraor- 
dinarily cooperative with each other, be- 
cause the existence of the amendments 
was preceded by a stage of consultation, 
development, and openminded willing- 
ness to change, in order to produce max- 
imum support. These amendments are 
also a tribute to the majority, for with- 
out a fair attitude on the part of the 
majority none of the amendments could 
have been adopted. 

It is a matter of particular pride to me, 
as the ranking minority member—first, 
because every person likes to be the rank- 
ing member of a good team, and this 
team is the best; second, it will be re- 
membered on one occasion, not through 
any fault of his but because he could not 
help it, the Senator in charge of the bill 
on the floor had put through an educa- 
tion bill in which the majority lowered 
the boom on the minority so far as 
amendments were concerned and none— 
even of a minor or technical nature— 
were permitted. I do not think that any 
of us got over it. It was a salutary lesson. 
What has happened to the bill is one of 
creativity born of bipartisan collabora- 
tion, of which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia eloquently spoke. 

Unfortunately, these things are not 
sensational. Tomorrow’s headlines will 
feature something else, but it will not be 
remotely so important as what the Sena- 
tor from California has said in this 
Chamber today. That is the most impor- 
tant reason why, to me, this is one of 
the most prideful committee assignments 
I have ever had, because of the creativity 
which has been developed in the pending 
bill by the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, and in other areas such as 
health and even labor where we have ob- 
tained an extraordinary degree of una- 
nimity of action. 

The committee’s efforts remind me of 
Arthur Vandenberg’s finest hours as the 
Republican chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations which was responsi- 
ble for some of the most historic actions 
ever taken in Congress. 

For all these reasons, I am very grate- 
ful to my colleague from California for 
his eloquent remarks. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from New York that it is really the 
other way around. I express my gratitude 
to my friend from New York, and to my 
colleagues on the minority side, as well 
as to my friend the chairman and Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill on the majority 
side, who have demonstrated, I think, 
zeal for a good cause, for an American 
cause, that has flowered into a highly 
significant piece of legislation and repre- 
sents, in my Judgment, a great milestone. 
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Mr. JAVITS. One more word. I should 
like to point out that the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Education Subcom- 
mittee is the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty]. Unhappily, he cannot be with 
us today, because of a momentary health 
problem. 

I want to speak most feelingly about 
him. I am a member of the Education 
Subcommittee, too, as well as the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Mourpuy], who are now in the Chamber, 
and who have been extremely active in 
its work as members of the subcommit- 
tee. 

However, I think we would all be dere- 
lict in our duty if we did not speak in 
glowing terms of the leadership of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury], 
who is, unfortunately, unable to be with 
us today. He has done much creative and 
outstanding work on the subcommittee. 

Mr. KUCHEL, The Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] is an excellent Sen- 
ator and an excellent member of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KuUcHEL] that 
as chairmar of the Subcommittee on 
Education and the Senator in charge of 
the pending bill, I associate myself with 
23 word he has spoken on this sub- 

ect. 

I am glad to associate myself with this 
cause. We have demonstrated again the 
bipartisan nature of the committee and 
have verified what the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] has just pointed out. 

We would not have had this legisla- 
tive miracle in the field of education 
over the past several years if we had 
not had this bipartisanship. We cer- 
tainly would not have had it if members 
of the committee had placed their par- 
tisan affiliation first at any time. 

Of course, I cannot stand before the 
Senate today and testify that at any 
time straight partisanship did not con- 
trol our committee every once in a 
while. There were some times, in dis- 
cussing the issues, when the discussion 
was tinged with party affiliation, but it 
did not last very long. We usually 
laughed each other out of such a posi- 
tion, I suppose the closest we came to it 
was the incident I reported on yester- 
day, in debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, when we were dealing with section 3 
of the bill as to whether 100-percent 
control should be in the Federal Govern- 
ment, or whether 100-percent control 
should be in the State department of 
education. 

As I stated yesterday, it happened that 
the lineup on that was all the Republi- 
cans on one side, and all the Democrats 
on the other side, except for the chair- 
man. As sometimes is my practice, I 
joined the Republicans, not because they 
were Republicans, but because I thought 
the Democratic majority in that case 
was wrong. I cast the vote that resulted 
in a tie vote and prevented passage of 
the motion which would have kept title 
ILI funds under the complete control of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

With the next vote, I voted against 
the rare alinement in the committee, 
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where all the Republicans wanted an- 
other program, which I thought was 
wrong. With that little flurry of what 
looked like a party alinement, it dis- 
appeared, and from then on we went 
back to work on a bipartisan bill; and 
that is what we have brought to the 
floor of the Senate. 

There has been no mention of the in- 
dividual Republicans on the committee 
responsible for this bipartisanship. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is the ranking minority member, 
followed by the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Prouty], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murpxy], and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

These men on the so-called Republi- 
can side of the committee, let me say, 
have given to me complete cooperation 
at all times, even when we were in dis- 
agreement on the merits of some partic- 
war amendment. 

It should be made crystal clear that 
the Senator from California IMr. 
KucHEL] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] are so right that here 
is a committee which has worked as a 
committee without partisanship dictat- 
ing its legislative policy. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] has just 
given me splendid cooperation, particu- 
larly when we were on the opposite side 
of an amendment, or an issue. 

After all, it seems to me, that is the 
test, whether we have true bipartisan- 
ship—when we can disagree—and 
whether we still get the kind of cooper- 
ation which the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Dominick] always extends. 

So I am glad, as the chairman of the 
subcommittee, and as the manager of 
this bill, to make these comments. 

I close by asking, Mr. President, do you 
know why, more than anything else, this 
situation exists in the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare? Because of the 
chairman of the full committee, Senator 
HILL, of Alabama. I do not know how we 
could have a more judicious, sagacious, 
considerate man than Senator HL. He 
is always willing to have our differences 
resolved by full discussion and hammer- 
ing out our understandings. 

The thing that impressed me is that on 
any issue there will be a number of Dem- 
ocrats and a number of Republicans on 
one side, and the same thing on the other 
side. 

I wanted to pay this expression of 
thanks to the committee. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO 
ACQUISITION OF WETLANDS FOR 
CONSERVATION OF MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 480. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 480) to 
amend the act of October 4, 1961, re- 
lating to the acquisition of wetlands for 
conservation of migratory waterfowl, to 
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extend for an additional 8 years the 
period during which funds may be ap- 
propriated under that act, and for other 
purposes, which was: 

In the amendment proposed by the Senate, 
strike out “funds” and insert “fund.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment, which merely corrects a ty- 
pographical error. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alaska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Again I thank the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Colorado for their courtesy. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas depend- 
ents schools of the Department of 
Defense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by 
providing assistance for comprehensive 
educational planning, and by improving 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance in schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major dis- 
aster; and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOM- 
INICK]. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon. Unfortunately, I 
did not have the opportunity to be here 
last Friday, when the Senator from Ore- 
gon made his opening statement on this 
bill. I felt obligated to honor a long- 
standing commitment in Colorado made, 
I might say, before it became evident 
that Congress would be in session in De- 
cember. However, I am pleased that I 
was able to return yesterday for the votes 
on the amendments to this bill and I am 
particularly pleased to have been on the 
floor today to hear the remarks of the 
Senator from New York, both Senators 
from California, and the Senator from 
Oregon. 

I think it can be truthfully said that 
the committee as a whole, under the very 
able leadership of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon, has made some mile- 
stone approaches in this particular bill, 
in changing, amending, redirecting, and 
transferring parts of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

Some two and a half years ago, when 
the bill was first reported out of com- 
mittee without a comma changed from 
the House bill, the Senator from Oregon 
and several other Senators had some 
fairly bitter discussions about this bill 
on the floor, and I participated freely in 
those discussions. It was my impression 
at that point that we had not been per- 
mitted—not through any fault of the 
Senator from Oregon, but through other 
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pressures within the administration—an 
opportunity to really discuss the bill and 
to try to work out problems that seemed 
self-evident. The proof of the pudding 
was that not more than 2 weeks after 
the bill passed, we had to consider an- 
other bill in order to include Indian 
children within the legislation. 

But this year, under the able leader- 
ship of the Senator from Oregon, we 
have, in fact, exercised a greater degree 
of oversight in the process of working 
out the elementary and secondary edu- 
cation bill, and have, in my opinion at 
least, made some improvements in re- 
directing its emphasis, by adding provi- 
sions, and trying to take care of some of 
the problems which the people who have 
actually been working in this field have 
brought to our attention over the past 
2% years. 

I, of course, have been particularly 
pleased with the very great cooperation 
the Senator from Oregon gave in the in- 
clusion of the incentive grant provision. 
The Office of Education was not very 
happy with it, or with any other type of 
incentive grant program, I am frank to 
admit; but it seemed to me that, as long 
as we were distributing taxpayers’ funds 
to the various States for the strengthen- 
ing of their educational systems, we 
should give some recognition to those 
States which have exerted the most local 
effort in support of their schools based 
on an effort index. We worked this 
amendment out over a period of time, 
we tried to take care of the objections of 
those who felt that perhaps this money 
would not go into the right place or help 
disadvantaged children, by including this 
as part B of title I and distributing the 
money under the title I formula. We took 
care of most of those objections, because 
it means additional funds will go into the 
districts where there is a heavier concen- 
tration of disadvantaged children and 
will be, therefore, of maximum help in 
promoting the cause that title I is de- 
signed to take care of. 

Second, we had some problems in the 
impacted aid provision, because of the 
type of administrative rulemaking that 
has gone on under which, in the State 
of the Senator from Oregon and my own, 
we found that the money being paid to 
counties in lieu of taxes for national 
forests and the like was being deducted 
from the amount of impacted aid being 
distributed to those areas, even though 
this was not the intent of the law. 

We have that changed around now so 
that the “in lieu of taxes” payments will 
be continued in the counties, and where 
the counties are affected by Federal im- 
paction, they will get the same kind of 
impacted aid support as if they received 
no “in lieu of taxes” payments. This is a 
step in the right direction. 

The decision of the Senator from Ore- 
gon in formulating an Indian Education 
Subcommittee is, in my opinion, of tre- 
mendous significance, because it will give 
us an opportunity over a period of time 
to be able to study the impact of the 
education system on the Indians and 
whether they are able to bring up their 
children to fit into the pattern of living 
we have in this country. 

It has been my experience over a pe- 
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riod of years that the Indians, by being 
furnished schools on the reservations by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, are in fact, 
being segregated from the rest of the 
American population at the very time 
when all of us are trying to achieve an 
integration pattern as far as minority 
groups are concerned. I believe the effort 
that can be made in the Indian Subcom- 
mittee will be of substantial importance 
in working out these problems as time 
goes on. I look forward to working and 
serving on this subcommittee. 

I want to express my appreciation for 
the tremendous cooperation which the 
minority members of the committee have 
received from the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, the leadership he has dis- 
played, and the cooperation that I, as a 
member on the subcommittee, have re- 
ceived from all Members on the majority 
and minority sides, particularly the dis- 
tinguished Senators from New York, Ver- 
mont, Arizona, California, and Michigan. 
They have been very, very helpful all the 
way through in putting up imaginative 
ideas, discussing this matter in a non- 
partisan way, and being able to include 
many of them in the framework of the 
bill. 

I am sure, as time goes on, other prob- 
lems will arise. We cannot have a bill 
with the amount of major impact in 
every area of the country that this pro- 
gram has without having problems arise. 
The oversight work that has gone on in 
the past, that will go on in the future, will 
be of help in working these problems out. 

One of the major problems which we 
have not been able to fully solve, but 
which we must, is to get the appropria- 
tions enacted soon enough so the school 
administrators will be able to learn the 
amount of funds they are going to re- 
ceive so they can plan early enough in 
the school year for wise utilization of the 
funds. This is one of the major problems 
we have to work out though great steps 
have been made in the future funding 
aspects of the Senate bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado very much. The comments go to 
the full committee, and the full commit- 
tee deserves the comments he has made. 
I thank him very much. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the tremendously constructive work 
and the very helpful positions and the 
kind of acknowledgment just made by 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to state that the courtesy and co- 
operation of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee has been extended not 
only to members of the minority, but to 
members of the majority party as well. 

I concur in the remarks made a few 
moments ago by the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
concerning this entire Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. I consider it my 
greatest privilege in the Senate to be a 
member of that committee, because it is 
a committee of ideas, a committee mov- 
ing into new fields, and a committee 
planning for the future. I think more of 
the constructive legislation considered by 
the Senate comes out of that committee 
than any other, because it includes the 
Subcommittee on Health, the Subcom- 
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mittee on Education, the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, the Labor Subcom- 
mittee on Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty, and the Migratory Labor Sub- 
committee. This year, for the first time, 
the Special Subcommittee on Bilingual 
Education was created, to hold hearings 
on the Bilingual Education Act, which 
has now been incorporated by amend- 
ment into the pending legislation. 

That illustrates again how this com- 
mittee moves forward with the coopera- 
tion of members of both parties. For ex- 
ample, the Bilingual Education Act, now 
incorporated into this bill, was cospon- 
sored by both Senators from New York. 
My colleague from Texas [Mr. Town! 
cosponsored the bill. Both Senators from 
California [Mr. Kuchl and Mr. Mur- 
PHY], the latter of whom I see on the 
floor, participated in the hearings in Los 
Angeles on the bill which they also co- 
sponsored. 

This is an illustration of the biparti- 
san support of the members of this com- 
mittee for progressive and innovative 
legislation. 

That, Mr. President, is the kind of cre- 
ative cooperation we have had under the 
leadership of the Senator from Oregon. 
It is a pleasure to see American children 
of this generation receiving better op- 
portunities because of his work and his 
leadership. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act has made a great contribution to the 
education of the children of New Mexico. 
Last summer, when I was in my home 
State for hearings, I could see the results 
in the most tangible form. 

I am most pleased that the Congress is 
increasing the funds for these programs, 
for they are sorely needed. It is my hope 
that the full amount authorized for each 
of the succeeding years will be appro- 
priated. 

In particular, I am gratified that title 
7 has been added to, and provided for, 
in this bill. As you know, this title pro- 
vides for aid to bilingual education. It 
provides a solution to the problems of 
those children who are educationally dis- 
advantaged because of their inability to 
speak English. 

Mr. President, a major, untapped 
human resource cries out for attention 
in our society—the Spanish-speaking 
youngster. This is an age when people 
are finally being recognized as a resource 
to match and perhaps surpass any min- 
eral in the ground. 

In our Southwest in particular, as in 
other areas of the Nation, we have passed 
up a unique national oportunity by not 
opening all the doors wide to the 
Spanish-speaking youngster. We have 
not used their language as the asset it 
really is. 

These young people are changing be- 
fore our very eyes. They have desires and 
dreams now that they never possessed 
before. We have held out the prospect 
of a better future to them, and they are 
grasping for it. 

Their commitment to America and her 
ideals is still strong. Their military rec- 
ords are second to none. As they return 
home, they form civic organizations that 
show community interest and ethnic 
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pride that must be recognized by our 
country. 

These young people have not taken to 
the streets, mainly because they seek op- 
portunity within the framework of 
American life, rather than a chance to 
destroy it. We must make their lives 
meaningful through opportunity and a 
recognition of the integral worth of their 
national heritage. This includes respect 
for, and use of, the Spanish language. 

Education is, of course, the key, as it 
is to most problems of this sort. The 
dropout rate for Spanish-speaking 
youngsters is appalling. It is one of the 
root causes of the problems confronting 
us now. 

We must cut that dropout rate. If we 
do not, then the consequences our Na- 
tion faces are terrible. Demagogs await 
in the wings for us to falter. 

We must take advantage of the lan- 
guage pluralism that exists in our 
Southwest. But it must be constructive 
pluralism. Comprehensive bilingual edu- 
cation programs are, to my way of 
thinking, one way we can give to all the 
best of both worlds in terms of language, 
culture, and cooperation in daily life. 

Therefore, I have joined several of my 
distinguished colleagues in sponsoring 
legislation which will provide for more of 
such programs to those children in those 
areas where they are most needed. 

To this end I have joined with a full 
heart in the fight to get more of these 
programs going where they are most 
needed. If we will but use the unique 
linguisitic talents of these people as an 
asset, it can benefit our Nation enor- 
mously, as well as broaden the opportu- 
nities now available. 

Finally, ignorance of others and lack 
of communication between them only 
breeds more of the same. Bringing 
youngsters in contact with another cul- 
ture and language can only serve to 
create better communitcations rather 
than foster apartness, which has too 
often been the case in the past. 

Many of these children of Spanish- 
speaking background are concentrated 
in low-income school districts. The pro- 
grams envisioned in this bill will finance 
programs that will reach out to them in 
the districts where they now are. Teach- 
ers will be trained under this program as 
well. 

We must bring the Spanish-speaking 
student into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can education, making him feel that his 
language is an asset rather than a liabil- 
ity. 

We must turn a student’s knowledge of 
Spanish into an added tool and gift 
which can be shared with non-Spanish- 
speaking students. This bill is a step in 
that direction. 

For too long this knowledge of Spanish 
has been a handicap for too many chil- 
dren. It does not and should not have to 
remain so. By means of bills such as this 
we can turn it into an asset. An asset, 
I might add, that our country is in in- 
creasing need of. 

Our Spanish-speaking community in 
this country can and must serve our Na- 
tion as an economic and cultural bridge 
to Latin America. 

Castro has shown us that we had bet- 
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ter pay heed to our fencemending and 
economic well-being south of our bor- 
ders. These Communists from Cuba can 
move throughout Latin America, melt- 
ing linguistically into the population. 

If we move down there as we have in 
the past, we will stand out and be singled 
out, rather than blend in and be ac- 
cepted as those who are friends rather 
than exploiters. 

Our path is clear, and our choices are 
brightly delineated. The required invest- 
ment is minimal, compared to sums we 
invest in so many other fields. 

The Spanish-speaking citizens of our 
Southwest are astir, and we must take 
heed of those stirrings. Not to do so 
would be the height of folly and the 
depth of ignorance of legitimate aspi- 
rations. 

Up to now, these citizens have shown 
marvelous restraint, coupling it with an 
often stated and always observed drive 
for accomplishment through channels 
of opportunity. 

Let us open up yet another series of 
these channels through this bill. Justice 
requires it, necessity demands it, and 
conscience reminds us that we must do 
this. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 830) to 
prohibit age discrimination in employ- 
ment, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


AGE DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT OF 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 830. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
830) to prohibit age discrimination in 
employment which was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act of 1967”. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that— 

(1) in the face of rising productivity and 
affluence, older workers find themselves dis- 
advantaged in their efforts to retain em- 
ployment, and especially to regain employ- 
ment when displaced from jobs; 

(2) the setting of arbitrary age limits re- 
gardless of potential for job performance 
has become a common practice, and certain 
otherwise desirable practices may work to 
the disadvantage of older persons; 

(3) the incidence of unemployment, espe- 
cially long-term unemployment with result- 
ant deterioration of skill, morale, and em- 
ployer acceptability is, relative to the 
younger ages, high among older workers; 
their numbers are great and growing; and 
their employment problems grave; 

(4) the existence in industries affecting 
commerce of arbitrary discrimination in em- 
ployment because of age, burdens commerce 
and the free flow of goods in commerce. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this Act 
to promote employment of older persons 
based on their ability rather than age; to 
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prohibit arbitrary age discrimination in em- 
; to help employers and workers 
find ways of meeting problems arising from 
the impact of age on employment. 
EDUCATION AND RESEARCH PROGRAM 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
undertake studies and provide information 
to labor unions, management, and the general 
public concerning the needs and abilities of 
older workers, and their potentials for con- 
tinued employment and contribution to the 
economy. In order to achieve the purposes of 
this Act, the Secretary of Labor shall carry 
on a continuing program of education and 
information, under which he may, among 
other measures— 

(1) undertake research, and promote re- 
search, with a view to reducing barriers to 
the employment of older persons, and the 
promo of measures for utilizing their 
skills; 

(2) publish and otherwise make available 
to employers, professional societies, the vari- 
ous media of communication, and other in- 
terested persons the findings of studies and 
other materials for the promotion of 
employment; 

(3) foster through the public employment 
service and through cooperative effort 
the development of facilities of public and 
private agencies for expanding the opportuni- 
ties and potentials of older persons; 

(4) sponsor and assist State and commu- 
nity informational and educational programs. 

(b) Not later than six months after the 
effective date of this Act, the Secretary shall 
recommend to the Congress any measures he 
may deem desirable to change the lower or 
upper age limits set forth in section 12. 


PROHIBITION OF AGE DISCRIMINATION 


Sec. 4. (a) It shall be unlawful for an 
employer— 

(1) to fail or refuse to hire or to discharge 
any individual or otherwise discriminate 
against any individual with respect to his 
compensation, terms, conditions, or privileges 
of employment, because of such individual’s 


age; 

(2) to limit, segregate, or classify his em- 
ployees in any way which would deprive or 
tend to deprive any individual of employ- 
ment opportunities or otherwise adversely 
affect his status as an employee, because of 
such individual’s age; or 

(3) to reduce the wage rate of any em- 
ployee in order to comply with this Act. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for an employ- 
ment agency to fail or refuse to refer for em- 
ployment, or otherwise to discriminate 
against, any individual because of such in- 
dividual’s age, or to classify or refer for em- 
ployment any individual on the basis of such 
individual’s age. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for a labor or- 
ganization— 

(1) to exclude or to expel from its member- 
ship, or otherwise to discriminate against, 
any individual because of his age; 

(2) to limit, segregate, or classify its mem- 
bership, or to classify or fail or refuse to refer 
for employment any individual, in any way 
which would deprive or tend to deprive any 
individual of employment opportunities, or 
would limit such employment opportunities 
or otherwise adversely affect his status as an 
employee or as an applicant for employment, 
because of such individual’s age; 

(3) to cause or attempt to cause an em- 
ployer to discriminate against an individual 
in violation of this section. 

(d) It shall be unlawful for an employer 
to discriminate against any of his employees 
or applicants for employment, for an em- 
ployment agency to discriminate against any 
individual, or for a labor organization to 
discriminate against any member thereof or 
applicant for membership, because such in- 
dividual, member, or applicant for member- 
ship has opposed any practice made unlawful 
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by this section, or because such individual, 
member, or applicant for membership has 
made a charge, testified, assisted, or partici- 
pated in any manner in an investigation, 
proceeding, or litigation under this Act. 

(e) It shall be unlawful for an employer, 
labor organization, or employment agency to 
print or publish, or cause to be printed or 
published, any notice or advertisement relat- 
ing to employment by such an employer or 
membership in or any classification or refer- 
ral for employment by such a labor organiza- 
tion, or relating to any classification or 
referral for employment by such an employ- 
ment agency, indicating any preference, lim- 
itation, specification, or discrimination, based 
on age. 

(f) It shall not be unlawful for an em- 
ployer, employment agency, or labor orga- 
nization— 

(1) to take any action otherwise prohibited 
under subsections (a), (b), (o), or (e) of this 
section where age is a bona fide occupational 
qualification reasonably necessary to the nor- 
mal operation of the particular business, or 
where the differentiation is based on rea- 
sonable factors other than age; 

(2) to observe the terms of a bona fide 
seniority system or any bona fide employee 
benefit plan such as a retirement, pension, 
or insurance plan, which is not a subterfuge 
to evade the purposes of this Act, except 
that no such employee benefit plan shall 
excuse the failure to hire any individual; or 

(3) to discharge or otherwise discipline an 
individual for good cause. 


STUDY BY SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Sec. 5. The Secretary of Labor is directed to 
undertake an appropriate study of institu- 
tional and other arrangements giving rise 
to involuntary retirement, and report his 
findings and any appropriate legislative 
recommendations to the President and to the 
Congress. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall have the power— 

(a) to make delegations, to appoint such 
agents and employees, and to pay for tech- 
nical assistance on a fee for service basis, as 
he deems necessary to assist him in the per- 
formance of his functions under this Act; 

(b) to cooperate with regional, State, 
local, and other agencies, and to cooperate 
with and furnish technical assistance to 
employers, labor organizations, and employ- 
ment agencies to aid in effectuating the 
purposes of this Act. 


RECORDKEEPING, INVESTIGATION, AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall have the 
power to make investigations and require 
the keeping of records necessary or appro- 
priate for the administration of this Act in 
accordance with the powers and procedures 
provided in sections 9 and 11 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended 
(29 U.S.C. 209 and 211). 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall be en- 
forced in accordance with the powers, 
remedies, and procedures provided in sec- 
tions 11(b), 16 (except for subsection (a) 
thereof), and 17 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 211(b), 
216, 217), and subsection (c) of this section. 
Any act prohibited under section 4 of this 
Act shall be deemed to be a prohibited act 
under section 15 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 215). 
Amounts owing to a person as a result of a 
violation of this Act shall be deemed to be 
unpaid minimum wages or unpaid overtime 
compensation for purposes of sections 16 and 
17 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended (29 U.S.C. 216, 217): Provided, 
That liquidated damages shall be payable 
only in cases of willful violations of this Act. 
In any action brought to enforce this Act 
the court shall have jurisdiction to grant 
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such legal or equitable relief as may be ap- 
propriate to effectuate the purposes of this 
Act, including without limitation judgments 
compelling employment, reinstatement or 
promotion, or enforcing the liability for 
amounts deemed to be unpaid minimum 
wages or unpaid overtime compensation 
under this section. Before instituting any 
action under this section, the Secretary shall 
attempt to eliminate the discriminatory 
practice or practices alleged, and to effect 
voluntary compliance with the requirements 
of this Act through informal methods of 
conciliation, conference, and persuasion. 

(c) Any person aggrieved may bring a 
civil action In any court of competent juris- 
diction for such legal or equitable relief as 
will effectuate the purposes of this Act: 
Provided, That the right of any person to 
bring such action shall terminate upon the 
commencement of an action by the Secre- 
tary to enforce the right of such employee 
under this Act. 

(d) No civil action may be commenced by 
any person under this section until the per- 
son has given the Secretary not less than 
sixty days’ notice of an intent to file such 
action. Upon receiving such notice, the Sec- 
retary shall promptly seek to eliminate any 
alleged unlawful practice by informal meth- 
ods of conciliation, conference, and per- 
suasion. 

(e)(1) Any suit brought to enforce any 
cause of action granted by this Act shall be 
forever barred unless commenced within two 
years after the cause of action accrued, ex- 
cept that a cause of action arising out of a 
willful violation may be commenced within 
three years after the cause action accrued. 

(2) In any action or proceeding under this 
Act, no employer, labor organization, or em- 
ployment agency shall be subject to any lia- 
bility based on any act or omission if such 
employer, labor organization, or employment 
agency pleads and proves that the act or 
omission complained of was in good faith in 
conformity with and in reliance on any writ- 
ten administrative regulation, order, ruling, 
approval, or interpretation of the Secretary 
of Labor, or any administrative practice or 
enforcement policy of the Secretary of Labor 
with respect to the class of employers, labor 
organizations, or employment agencies to 
which such employer, labor organization, or 
employment agency belonged. Such a de- 
fense, if established, shall be a bar to the 
action or proceeding, notwithstanding that 
after such act or omission, such administra- 
tive regulation, order, ruling, approval, inter- 
pretation, practice, or enforcement policy is 
modified or rescinded or is determined by 
judicial authority to be invalid or of no 
legal effect. 


NOTICES TO BE POSTED 


Sec. 8. Every employer, employment agen- 
cy, and labor organization shall post and 
keep posted in conspicuous places upon its 
premises a notice to be prepared or approved 
by the Secretary setting forth information 
as the Secretary deems appropriate to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this Act. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 9. The Secretary of Labor may issue 
such rules and regulations as he may con- 
sider necessary or appropriate for carrying 
out this Act, and may establish such reason- 
able exemptions to and from any or all 
provisions of this Act as he may find neces- 
sary and proper in the public interest, 


_ CRIMINAL PENALTIES 

Sec. 10. Whoever shall forcibly resist, op- 
pose, impede, intimidate, or interfere, with 
a duly authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary while he is engaged in the performance 
of duties under this Act shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $500 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or 
by both: Provided, however, That no person 
shall be imprisoned under this section ex- 
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cept when there has been a prior conviction 
hereunder. 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “person” means one or more 
individuals, partnerships, associations, labor 
organizations, corporations, business trusts, 
legal representatives, or any organized groups 
of persons. 

(b) The term “employer” means a person 
engaged in an industry affecting commerce 
who has twenty-five or more employees for 
each working day in each of twenty or more 
calendar weeks in the current or preceding 
calendar year: Provided, That prior to June 
30, 1968, employers having fewer than fifty 
employees shall not be considered employers. 
The term also means any agent of such a per- 
son, but such term does not include the 
United States, a corporation wholly owned by 
the Government of the United States, or a 
State or political subdivision thereof. 

(c) The term “employment agency” means 
any person regularly undertaking with or 
without compensation to procure employees 
for an employer and includes an agent of such 
a person; but shall not include an agency of 
the United States, or an agency of a State or 
political subdivision of a State, except that 
such term shall include the United States 
Employment Service and the system of State 
and local employment services receiving Fed- 
eral assistance. 

(d) The term “labor organization” means 
a labor organization engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce, and any agent of such 
an organization, and includes any organiza- 
tion of any kind, any agency, or employee 
representation committee, group, association, 
or plan so engaged in which employees par- 
ticipate and which exists for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours, or other terms or condi- 
tions of employment, and any conference, 
general committee, joint or system board, or 
joint council so engaged which is subordinate 
to a national or international labor organiza- 
tion. 

(e) A labor organization shall be deemed 
to be engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce if (1) it maintains or operates a hiring 
hall or hiring office which procures employees 
for an employer or procures for employees 
opportunities to work for an employer, or (2) 
the number of its members (or, where it is a 
labor organization composed of other labor 
organizations or their representatives, if the 
aggregate number of the members of such 
other labor organization) is fifty or more 
prior to July 1, 1968, or twenty-five or more 
on or after July 1, 1968, and such labor 
organization— 

(1) 1s the certified representative of em- 
ployees under the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, or the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended; or 

(2) although not certified, is a national 
or international labor organization or a 
local labor organization recognized or acting 
as the representative of employees of an 
employer or employers engaged in an in- 
dustry affecting commerce; or 

(3) has chartered a local labor organiza- 
tion or subsidiary body which is represent- 
ing or actively seeking to represent em- 
ployees of employers within the meaning of 
paragraph (1) or (2); or 

(4) has been chartered by a labor orga- 
nization representing or actively seeking to 
represent employees within the meaning of 
paragraph (1) or (2) as the local or sub- 
ordinate body through which such employees 
may enjoy membership or become affiliated 
with such labor organization; or 

(5) is a conference, general committee, 
joint or system board, or joint council sub- 
ordinate to a national or international labor 
organization, which includes a labor orga- 
nization engaged in an industry affecting 
commerce within the meaning of any of the 
preceding paragraphs of this subsection. 
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(f) The term “employee” means an indi- 
vidual employed by any employer. 

(g) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication among the several 
States; or between a State and any place 
outside thereof; or within the District of 
Columbia, or a possession of the United 
States; or between points In the same State 
but through a point outside thereof. 

(h) The term “industry affecting com- 
merce” means any activity, business, or in- 
dustry in commerce or in which a labor 
dispute would hinder or obstruct commerce 
or the free flow of commerce and includes 
any activity or industry “affecting com- 
merce” within the meaning of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959. 

(i) The term “State” includes a State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, Wake Island, the Canal Zone, 
and Outer Continental Shelf lands defined 
in the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. 


LIMITATION 


Sec. 12. The prohibitions in this Act shall 
be limited to individuals who are at least 
forty years of age but less than sixty-five 
years of age. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 13. The Secretary shall submit annu- 
ally in January a report to the Congress cov- 
ering his activities for the preceding year 
and including such information, data, and 
recommendations for further legislation in 
connection with the matters covered by this 
Act as he may find advisable. Such report 
shall contain an evaluation and appraisal 
by the Secretary of the effect of the mini- 
mum and maximum ages established by this 
Act, together with his recommendations to 
the Congress. In making such evaluation and 
appraisal, the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration any changes which may have oc- 
curred in the general age level of the popu- 
lation, the effect of the Act upon workers not 
covered by its provisions, and such other 
factors as he may deem pertinent. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIP 


Sec, 14. (a) Nothing in this Act shall affect 
the jurisdiction of any agency of any State 
performing like functions with regard to dis- 
criminatory employment practices on ac- 
count of age except that upon commence- 
ment of action under this Act such action 
shall supersede any State action. 

(b) In the case of an alleged unlawful 
practice occurring in a State which has a 
law prohibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment because of age and establishing or au- 
thorizing a State authority to grant or seek 
relief from such discriminatory practice, no 
suit may be brought under section 7 of this 
Act before the expiration of sixty days after 
proceedings have been commenced under the 
State law, unless such proceedings have been 
earlier terminated: Provided, That such 
sixty-day period shall be extended to one 
hundred and twenty days during the first 
year after the effective date of such State 
law. If any requirement for the commence- 
ment of such proceedings is imposed by a 
State authority other than a requirement of 
the filing of a written and signed statement 
of the facts upon which the proceeding is 
based, the proceeding shall be deemed to 
have been commenced for the purposes of 
this subsection at the time such statement 
is sent by registered mail to the appropriate 
State authority. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 15. This Act shall become effective 
one hundred and eighty days after enact- 
ment, except (a) that the Secretary of Labor 
may extend the delay in effective date of any 
provision of this Act up to an additional 
ninety days thereafter if he finds that such 
time is necessary in permitting adjustments 
to the provisions hereof, and (b) that on or 
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after the date of enactment the Secretary of 
Labor is authorized to issue such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out its provisions. 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 16. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this Act. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives, with the following amendments, 
which I now send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th? 
amendments will be stated. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with, 
and that the amendments be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments proposed to be con- 
sidered en bloc by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are as follows: 

On page 8, beginning with line 21 and 
continuing through line 2 on page 9, strike 
all of subsection (d), and substitute in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(d) No civil action may be commenced 
by any individual under this section until 
the individual has given the Secretary not 
less than sixty days’ notice of an intent to 
file such action. Such notice shall be filed— 

“(1) within one hundred and eighty days 
after the alleged unlawful practice occurred, 
or 

“(2) in a case to which section 14(b) ap- 
plies, within three hundred days after the 
alleged unlawful practice occurred or within 
thirty days after receipt by the individual 
of notice of termination of proceedings un- 
der State law, whichever is earlier. 


Upon receiving a notice of intent to sue, the 
Secretary shall promptly notify all persons 
named therein as prospective defendants in 
the action and shall promptly seek to elimi- 
nate any alleged unlawful practice by in- 
formal methods of conciliation, conference, 
and persuasion.” 

On page 9, beginning with line 3 and con- ~ 
tinuing through line 2 on page 10, strike all 
of subsection (e) and substitute in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(e) Sections 6 and 10 of the Portal-to- 
Portal Act of 1947 shall apply to actions un- 
der this Act.” 

On page 10, line 10, strike the word “The” 
after “Sec. 9.“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“In accordance with the provisions of sub- 
chapter II of chapter 5 of title 5, United 
States Code, the“. 

On page 17, line 5, strike the word “sums” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“sums, not in excess of $3,000,000 for any 
fiscal year,” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
these proposed amendments to the House 
amendment are basically amendments 
offered in the committee by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York, 
which were adopted and made a part of 
the Senate bill. They were stricken out 
by the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; but we are now asking that 
the Senate restore those amendments, 
which were in the bill the first time, with 
the expectation that the House will con- 
cur in its amendment, as amended. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the sub- 
stance of the amendments which, if fa- 
vorably acted upon by the Senate will 
be sent back to the House of Representa- 
tives with the expectation that they will 
be agreed to by the House, is that they 
are intended to answer some of the dis- 
quiet in American business—Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from New York may pro- 

ceed. 
Mr. JAVITS. This bill, which deals 
with age discrimination in employment, 
deals with some of the concerns of Amer- 
ican business that the legislation would 
be open ended. These amendments are 
expressly designed to fix reasonable 
standards for regulations, subject to the 
Administrative Procedure Act, limit- 
ing—at the request of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Domtnick]—the amount 
that can be appropriated for any fiscal 
year for administration, so that there 
may be assurance that the bill will be 
tight and well considered, keeping also 
in mind the practical problems of ad- 
ministration, and will answer some of 
the concerns which have been expressed 
about it. 

Mr. President, this is one of the most 
desirable pieces of legislation with which 
we have ever dealt, concerning, as every- 
one knows, a very grave problem in 
American community life—the employ- 
ment of older workers. I hope very much 
that the Senate will act affirmatively, as 
requested by the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New York for his great con- 
tribution to this measure. He has been 
introducing bills such as this for years. 

We are assured that the House will 
pass the bill; thus making this the first 
bill passed by the U.S. Congress to pre- 
vent discrimination in employment on 
account of age. 

I introduced this bill, cosponsored by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York and a number of others. There 
have been a number of amendments 
agreed to by our committee, the Sub- 
committee on Labor, and by the full 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
all of which, I think, were good amend- 
ments, as the Senator from New York 
has stated, I am sure they tighten the 
bill up and-improve it. 

I believe this is another example of 
the creativity of the committee. This is 
landmark legislation, a bill of the first 
importance to that vast body of Ameri- 
cans—they number, I believe, some 46 
million in this country now—between 40 
and 65 years of age, who are finding em- 
ployment very difficult to find, regard- 
less of their qualifications. This bill is to 
give them a fair chance, based on their 
qualifications, It does not give a person 
preference because of age; it merely says 
that if they have equal qualifications, 
they will have equal treatment. 

It will serve to keep an employee from 
being arbitrarily barred from employ- 
ment because he is over 40, over 45, or 
over 50 years of age. As I say, it is land- 
mark legislation. 
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Our fellow Senators from both sides 
of the aisle are to be congratulated. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
offered a valuable amendment. I thank 
all of those who have contributed so 
much to this legislation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
grateful that the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon has yielded to the distin- 
guished Senators from Texas [Mr. Lan- 
BOROUGH] and New York [Mr. Javits], 
and now to me so we may have the op- 
portunity to speak on the vital legisla- 
tion being discussed. 

The Special Committee on Aging has, 
as Senators know, several subcommittees 
that cover particular matters that affect 
the aged in our country. 

In our Subcommittee on Employment 
and Retirement Incomes, which I chair, 
we have had hearings on this subject of 
gainful employment for elderly citizens 
within our society. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from a report issued as a result of 
these hearings. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT or AuGusT 1964 
BY SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING, 
ENTITLED “INCREASING EMPLOYMENT Orron- 
TUNITIES FOR THE ELDERLY” 

INTRODUCTION 

One important means of improving the 
economic position of America’s senior citi- 
zens is to make it possible for those to work 
who can work and want to work. At present, 
one-third of the total income of older Ameri- 
cans comes from their employment. This 
belies the stereotype of idleness, dependency, 
and unproductivity which is too often asso- 
ciated with these Americans. 

Dr. Donald P. Kent, Director of the U.S. 
Office of Aging, has said: 

“We have a vested interest as a society in 
keeping (older) people employed not only 
from the viewpoint of their own personal 
well-being but from the national viewpoint. 
If we had to replace what they are now 
getting from earnings by some kind of pub- 
lic contribution this would be an enormous 
sum.“ 

Studies have shown that working, at least 
part-time, benefits the senior citizen not 
only financially but in many other ways as 
well. It prevents a feeling of uselessness and 
futility. It takes him out of his loneliness 
and isolation and puts him into the “main- 
stream of life.” It benefits both his psycho- 
logical outlook and his physical health. 

An authority in the field of geriatrics, Dr. 
Edward F. Bortz, has said: 

“Older citizens who are actively employed 
will be more healthy and better adjusted 
and consequently a less likely drain on the 
Public Treasury. Instead of being consumers, 
they will be producers and taxpayers. They 
will take pride in being self-supporting and 
in being able to provide for their own needs. 
It can be predicted that healthy and alert 
senior citizens, well utilized by the com- 
munity, will make far fewer demands for 
medical services.” 

* s . . 

As a basis for making recommendations 
on increasing employment opportunities for 
the elderly our Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment and Retirement Incomes held three 
hearings, as follows: 

December 19, 1963: Washington, D.C. 


December 5, 1967 


January 10, 1964: Los Angeles, Calif. 
January 13, 1964: San Francisco, Calif. 
The recommendations below are based 
upon & report recently submitted by that 
subcommittee to this committee. 
Recommendation No. 1. The Committee 
recommends that increased appropriations 
be made to the U.S. Employment Service to 
improve and expand its services for older 
workers in local employment offices, and to 
establish a Part-Time Employment Service. 
. 7 * . * 
Recommendation No, 2. The Committee 
recommends that Congress enact legisla- 
tion authorizing a new program of grants 
for experimental and demonstration projects 
to stimulate needed employment opportuni- 
ties for older Americans. The Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Department of Labor 
would provide funds on a matching basis to 
State and local governments or approved 
nonprofit institutions for experiments in the 
use of elderly persons in providing needed 
services. 
* * * * — 
Recommendation No. 3. The Committee 
recommends that the present complex for- 
mula of permissive earnings for recepients 
of old-age assistance be eliminated in favor 
of a simple allowance of a certain amount 
per month of earnings by recipients without 
reduction of their grants. 
* . . > . 
Recommendation No. 4. The Committee 
recommends that the amount of earnings 
which can be received by a recipient 
old-age insurance benefits without loss of 
benefits be increased to a more realistic level, 
and that the present complex formula be 
eliminated. 
> * * . . 
Recommendation No. 5. The Committee 
recommends that a modest annual appro- 
priation be authorized for use by the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security in assisting 
with the expenses of volunteer community 
efforts to find employment for older workers. 
* - * . * 


Recommendation No. 6. The Committee 
recommends that Congress enact a resolu- 
tion designating a week in each year as N- 
tional Employ the Older Worker Week.” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia. 
As a member of the full Committee on 
Aging of the Senate, I, too, have partici- 
pated in those hearings, and we have 
learned much, on that Committee, of the 
problems of the tens of millions of Amer- 
icans who are barred arbitrarily from 
employment on account of age, and not 
because of inability to do the job. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Texas and the 
Senator from New York, on the basis of 
my membership in the Special Commit- 
tee on Aging, that I am an enthusiastic 
supporter of this bill, as they know. 

I think that this measure is really a 
companion bill, in a sense, to the action 
taken in the Senate the other day, when 
we supported the amendment to the so- 
cial security law that seeks to give the 
aged, on retirement, the right to earn 
up to $2,400 a year before there is any 
deduction from their social security pay- 
ments, 

The treatment of the aged in this 
country is one of the great derelictions 
of the Congress of the United States. I 
think that we have simply walked out 
time and time again on our moral obli- 
gations to the aged. After all, this great 
economy of ours is strong enough to give 
the opportunities to the aged which the 
social security benefit provisions, to 
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which I have just alluded, and also the 
bill that the Senator from Texas is mak- 
ing a report on to the Senate today in- 
volve. 

I think that we just have to be more 
fair and equitable and considerate of the 
aged of this country from the standpoint 
of economic factors than we have been. 
The aged are entitled, in my judgment, 
as a matter of right—and I use that term 
advisedly—to have the opportunity to 
live out their lives in decency. And we 
are not doing that under the social se- 
curity law as it presently exists. We are 
not doing it on the basis of the discrim- 
ination that we know exists throughout 
American industry. 

Employers generally discriminate 
against the aged. Their hiring limitation, 
in fact, is down in the forties. If a man is 
45 and seeks to get a job in general in- 
dustry, the odds are against him as long 
as the employer can get someone who is 
in his thirties. 

I think that the Federal Government 
has a partnership obligation with Ameri- 
can industry in this respect. That is why 
I am such a strong supporter of the bill 
the Senator is reporting on, as I was of 
the proposal for modification of the so- 
cial security law to permit the aged to 
earn $2,400 a year before there would be 
any deduction from their social security 
benefits. 

I congratulate the Senator from Texas 
and the Senator from New York. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
to concur in the House amendment with 
Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


S. 320. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to release certain use restric- 
tions on a tract of land in the State of 
North Carolina in order that such land may 
be used in connection with a proposed water 
supply lake, and for other p 

S. 343. An act to provide that the Federal 
office building to be constructed in Detroit, 
Mich., shali be named the “Patrick V. 
McNamara Federal Office Building” in mem- 
ory of the late Patrick V. McNamara, a U.S. 
Senator from the State of Michigan from 
1955 to 1966; 

S. 1136. An act to amend section 9 of the 
act of May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 702), as 
amended and supplemented (16 U.S.C, 581h), 
relating to surveys of timber and other forest 
resources of the United States, and for other 


purposes; 

S. 2195. An act to amend the marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended; 

S.J. Res. 35. Joint resolution consenting to 
an extension and renewal of the interstate 
compact to conserve oll and gas; and 

S.J. Res. 101. Joint resolution amending 
title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1986, 
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to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
guarantee certain loans made to the National 
Maritime Historical Society for the purpose 
of restoring and returning to the United 
States the last surviving American square- 
rigged merchant ship, the Kaiulani, and for 
other purposes. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, 
by extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance in schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major dis- 
aster; and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 488 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I submit an amendment on the pending 
legislation, H.R. 7819. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed and that it lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I do not plan to call my amendment up 
at the present time. My amendment 
would delete lines 6 through 17 on page 
135 of the pending bill. 

The legislation pending before the Sen- 
ate would provide that in the event Con- 
gress does not appropriate money by May 
15 of a particular year, the Commissioner 
of Education may nevertheless execute 
grant agreements, and such grant agree- 
ments shall be obligations of the United 
States. This would permit roughly $2.7 
billion to be obligated by a member of 
the executive branch of the Government, 
which amounts have not been appropri- 
ated by Congress. 

At the appropriate time, I would like 
to engage in a colloquy with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon in regard to the actual 
costs of the program along the lines we 
discussed on yesterday. However, I am 
still not clear as to some of the figures. 
If the Senator from Oregon will indicate 
a convenient time for him to engage in 
such colloquy, I will proceed accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. MORSE. I certainly will provide a 
time. I would want my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. LavuscHe] on the floor 
at the same time, because he has a vest- 
ed interest in that colloquy, too. 

I think that the corrections we made 
after we received the figures from the 
Department yesterday are helpful. If 
further clarification is needed, we are 
certainly going to get that clarification 
into the Record. So, we will have a con- 
ference sometime this afternoon, and in 
the course of that conference the three 
of us will work out exactly what we want 
to get into the Recor» for legislative his- 
tory. We can then come to the floor and 
make that history. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the information which was made avail- 
able by the Department yesterday and 
which the Senator from Oregon caused 
to have printed in the Recorp is not in 
a form in which it can be compared with 
the pending bill. 

Mr. MORSE. We will get it in that 
form, and I hope that counsel will take 
note of what the Senator from Virginia 
has just said. Before we have our col- 
loquy, we will have the comparative 
figures. 

I cannot possibly, any more than any 
other Senator, carry in my head the 
myriad of fiscal statistics involved in a 
bill as long as the pending bill. 

I can answer the general questions on 
total amounts. However, I am not a com- 
puter, and I do not have in my mind the 
details of all the tabulations involved 
in these volumes of reports on our desks. 
I can always get the information that a 
Senator needs. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, first, I 
want to congratulate the chairman of 
the Education Subcommittee, Senator 
Morse, for his capable stewardship of 
H.R. 7819, the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Amendments of 1967 
through both the Education Subcom- 
mittee and the full committee. As usual, 
he was most considerate of all proposed 
amendments and all points of view. As 
usual, he did an outstanding job. 

Coming from a State that takes great 
pride in its educational system which, 
in my judgment, is unparalleled in the 
Nation and having a great personal in- 
terest in education, I naturally wel- 
comed my assignment this year to the 
education subcommittee. Service on the 
subcommittee has been very rewarding 
to me personally and I hope that my 
membership on the committee will prove 
to be beneficial both to my State and to 
the Nation. 

The bill before the Senate today is a 
good bill. Of course, not all of the bill’s 
provisions are precisely what I worked 
for and wanted. Nevertheless, the bill 
deserves the support of the Congress and 
the Nation. 

THE NATION'S COMMITMENT TO EDUCATION 

Thomas Jefferson once remarked: 

If the condition of man is to be progres- 
sively ameliorated, as we fondly hope and 
believe, education is to be the chief instru- 
ment in effecting it. 


This statement evidences not only the 
wisdom of our Founding Fathers, but 
also, the faith and commitment to educa- 
tion that has always characterized this 
country. This commitment continues to- 
day, as American citizens invest approxi- 
mately 50 billion in our diverse educa- 
tional system of more than 125,000 sepa- 
rate educational institutions serving 
more than 60 million students under the 
instruction of nearly 2 million teachers 

This commitment to and investment 
in education will, as if has in the past, 
result in great dividends for the Nation. 
This investment will help to assure the 
Nation’s world leadership and will help 
to further the Nation’s continual climb 
toward equal and better opportunity for 
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all citizens here at home. The dream 
and desire of parents everywhere is that 
their youngsters will enjoy a better life 
than they themselves enjoyed. In fact 
this dream has generally been realized 
as each succeeding generation of Amer- 
icans, through hard work and education, 
has been blessed with more abundance. 
There is little question, Mr. President, 
that the rising educational levels in this 
country have helped to open the door 
to the “good life” for more Americans. 
That the American people are aware 
of the importance of education and are 
cognizant of the role education has 
played in carrying the country to great- 
ness is evident from a Gallup poll taken 
in 1966 which revealed an unbelievable 
99 percent of American parents wanted 
their children to go to college. So the 
dream continues. 

Mr. President, overall our educational 
system has served us well, but no one 
denies that problems remain, that we 
cannot be complacent. The challenge re- 
mains not only great, but seems to in- 
crease yearly. Throughout our history 
we have turned, what to other nations 
seemed as stumbling blocks, into build- 
ing blocks. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act is one such building block. It 
attempts through education to raise the 
education level of the Nation’s disadvan- 
taged youngster. It has helped to focus 
the attention of the country and of the 
educators in particular on the need to 
correct the educational deficiencies of 
poverty-area youngsters. In short, the 
Elemen and Secondary Education 
Act is the vehicle that is helping to carry 
educational opportunity to the disadvan- 
taged. Federally funded but locally and 
State operated, this educational program 
has great longrun potential in helping 
to solve our poverty, and many other so- 
cial problems. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act has been well received in my 
State as it has in the Nation. And, the 
State of California has done a good job 
with the program. For example, Office of 
Education officials singled out Califor- 
nia’s title I evaluation as the best in 
the Nation. 

THE DROPOUT PROBLEM—EDUCATION’S 
ACHILLES’ HEEL 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act has helped to alert the Nation 
and bring to our attention the special 
problems of the disadvantaged. Yet, be- 
cause of the urgency of the dropout prob- 
lem, in our large metropolitan cities, and 
because of the realization that our so- 
ciety demands educated and trained cit- 
izens, there is a growing “impatience” 
both in the Congress and in the country 
over the failure to find programs that 
will actually reduce the dropout rate. 

Mr. President, the dropout problem 
truly is one of the most serious domestic 
problems facing America. We are told 
that approximately 1 million students 
are dropping out of school each year. 
This is not only a personal tragedy pre- 
venting full development of an individ- 
ual's potential, but it also is costly to 
society. For the dropout reappears in 
our spiraling crime statistics, in our 
juvenile delinquency rolls, in our penal 
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and corrective institutions, and on our 
welfare rolls. 

Dr. Conant in his 1961 book, “Slums 
and Suburbs,” warned that social dy- 
namite was accumulating in our large 
cities. Much of this “social dynamite” 
results from those who have dropped out 
of school and are out of work. 

We are, of course, making some prog- 
ress. For example, in 1900 it was esti- 
mated that 80 percent of youngsters aged 
5 to 17 were in school. By January 1967, 
the estimate for the same group was 97 
percent. 

Also, of the 2.7 million ninth graders 
of 1956, 1.9 million or 69 percent ulti- 
mately graduated. Of the 3.8 million 
ninth grade youngsters today, it is pro- 
jected that 2.9 million or 77 percent will 
successfully complete high school. While 
this 1967 projection represents a sig- 
nificant increase to the 1956 date, if it 
proves accurate, this Nation will still be 
faced with a dropout rate of 23 percent 
in 1970. 

Think of it, Mr. President, a dropout 
rate of 23 percent in 1970. This at a time 
when technological change is occurring 
at an ever-increasing pace. This at a 
time, Mr. President, when even educated 
Americans realize the truth of the 
Chinese proverb that “learning is like 
rowing upstream; not to advance is to 
drop back.” With the knowledge explo- 
sion, the educated citizens find it a 
struggle to keep from dropping back. The 
dropout, confronting both the education 
explosion and a shrinking unskilled job 
market, is likely to sink. 

Today in the United States, there are 
not enough jobs for the unskilled. We are 
told that for every 10 unskilled workers 
there are only seven unskilled job 
vacancies. By 1970 it is estimated that 
only 5 percent of our jobs will be un- 
skilled. Thus the problems already 
serious today will become more so tomor- 
row. For today there are 1 million 
dropouts under 21 who are out of work. 
And it has been estimated that the 
decade of the sixties, by its conclusion, 
will have produced some 7% million 
school dropouts. 

MURPHY DROPOUT AMENDMENT 


Because of the urgency of the dropout 
problem and society’s stake in finding a 
solution, I offered and the committee 
accepted an amendment aimed at the 
dropout problems. Mr. President, I want 
to thank Senator Morse and other com- 
mittee members for their strong support 
and acceptance of my dropout prevention 
demonstration program. 

My amendment added to title VII au- 
thorizes an additional $30 million for 
projects designed for dropout preven- 
tion. It is designed to give maximum 
flexibility and freedom at the local level 
for experimentation. It is based on the 
premise that answers have not as yet 
been found which will make dramatic 
changes in poverty area schools. Under 
the program, local and State educational 
agencies will submit innovative proposals 
which zero in on a particular school or a 
particular classroom in an effort to have 
a major impact on the dropout problem. 
The amendment requires that eligible 
schools be located in an urban area, have 
a high percentage of children from fam- 
ilies of low income, and have a high per- 
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centage of children who drop out of 
school. 

Before approving projects conceived at 
the local level, the local school district is 
required to identify the school, analyze 
the reasons for and tailor programs to 
meet the dropout problem, provide effec- 
tive procedures, including objective 
measurements of educational achieve- 
ment, for evaluating the program, and 
secure the approval of the State educa- 
tional agency. / 

Two recent articles, one from the west 
coast and one from the east coast are 
most disturbing, and show the timeliness 
of my amendment. One report came from 
the November 2 New York Times article 
which reported that in New York City— 

Pupils in the city school system are con- 


tinuing to lose ground in reading and arith- 
metic. 


On the following day from the west 
coast the Los Angeles Times reported— 

Student in the Los Angeles City Schools, 
particularly those in the first three grades 
are among the worst readers in the nation. 


These reports from the largest cities 
of the Nation’s two largest States cer- 
tainly have disturbing future implica- 
tions and will have a bearing on our abil- 
ity to deal with the dropout problem. 
Since reading is the basic skill, the key 
to successful school achievement, the 
need for remedial steps are apparent. For 
the correlation between poor reading, 
poor school performance, and the drop- 
out are all too great. I ask consent that 
the New York Times and Los Angeles 
Times articles and an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner be printed 
in full at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, to rescue 
the dropout, our society spends dollar 
after dollar on program after program, 
but experience has demonstrated that 
educational repair jobs are extremely 
costly and equally difficult—witness the 
Job Corps. 

My amendment seeks to find and to 
reach the root causes of the dropout 
problem. It provides additional resources 
and throws a challenge to the educational 
community. Prevent dropouts. If our 
educational system can reduce or prevent 
the dropout problem, it will not only be 
saving society the cost of the cure, but 
also it will be eliminating the Achilles’ 
heel of our educational system. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that this 
kind of approach will result in programs 
that will not only have an impact at the 
local level, but have nationwide signifi- 
cance. Zeroing resources on certain tar- 
get schools or classrooms will accelerate 
the collection of objective data that will 
permit us to determine what programs 
work and what programs do not. My staff 
and I have talked to many people regard- 
ing this dropout proposal including Dr. 
James Conant, Dr. Max Rafferty, super- 
intendent of schools of the State of Cali- 
fornia, Superintendent Jack Crowther, 
of the Los Angeles city school system, 
Dr. Ralph Dailard, of the San Diego 
school system and Dr. Wilson Riles, of 
California Compensatory Education. All 
seem to think this amendment would be 
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helpful and useful in meeting the crisis 
that exists in our slum schools. 
THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. President, as coauthor of S. 428, 
the Bilingual Education Act of 1967, I 
am very pleased that the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee has ap- 
proved the incorporation of the bilingual 
program as a new title VII to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 


The bilingual program is a much 
needed one. As the hearing record re- 
veals it had overwhelming support in the 
State of California and throughout the 
southwestern part of our great country. 
This program attempts to reach young- 
sters who face unique education prob- 
lems because of their inability, and that 
of their parents, to speak English. I feel 
confident that the program will cause 
local educational agencies to devise pro- 
grams to bridge the language gap, and 
thereby close the educational gap which 
obviously exists between English-speak- 
ing and non-English-speaking young- 
sters. 

As I remarked when the Special Sub- 
committee on Bilingual Education was 
in California in June as part of its field 
hearings: 

There can be no question that the lan- 
guage problem multiplies the difficulties of 
the young Mexican-American student as he 
enters the English-speaking schools of this 
country. We must not forget that for many 
of these youngsters, the only language they 
really know is Spanish, For many of these 
youngsters the only language they hear at 
home is Spanish. With a different language 
and a different cultural background, these 
students begin their school careers under 
severe handicaps. A sixth grade teacher in 
California school observed: “These children 
(Mexican-Americans) start school with a 
decided handicap, they fall behind their 
classmates in the first grade, and each pass- 
ing year finds them farther behind. They are 
conditioned to failure in the early years of 
their schooling and each passing year only 
serves to reinforce their feeling of failure 
and frustration. Is it any wonder that as soon 
as they are sixteen, or can pass for sixteen, 
they begin dropping out of school.” 


This program should help to reduce 
the very high dropout rate of Mexican- 
American children. 

This educational gap is further shown 
by the statistics taken from the Senate 
report and I quote: 

These children, who number around three 
million of school age, are deprived of equal 
educational opportunities because of their 
limited communication skills. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the five South- 
western states, which contain approximately 
one and one-half million Spanish-speaking 
children of school age, the average years 
of school completed is 7.14 Spanish sur- 
names, 9 for non-white, and 12.1 for white. 
There is a similar correlation between low 
family incomes and their inability to speak 
English. For example, in the same five 
Southwestern states, 34.8 per cent of the 
Spanish surname populations are from fami- 
lies of incomes below $3,000 as compared to 
21 per cent of the general population. The 
solution to this problem lies in the ability 
of our local educational agencies with high 
concentration of children of limited Eng- 
lish-speaking abilities to develop and oper- 
ate bilingual programs and instruction. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
this bilingual program combined with 
legislation which has already been signed 
into law by Governor Reagan in Califor- 
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these youngsters, the only language that- 


nia permitting instruction in Spanish 
in the State’s public schools represents 
two major steps in extending education 
opportunities to those youngsters with 
special problems because of their inabil- 
ity to speak English. This bilingual pro- 
gram will, by raising the level of educa- 
tional achievement, also increase the 
earning potential, for the relationship 
between levels of education and earnings 
is well known. 

I will be following the developments 
of this program very carefully not only 
in the State of California, but through- 
out the country. 

I appreciate the opportunity of serv- 
ing on this Special Subcommittee on Bi- 
lingual Education and it is personally 
gratifying to see the Special Subcom- 
mittee’s efforts culminate with today’s 
Senate action. I am certain that in the 
years ahead all Members of the Senate 
will point with pride to our action in 
adding the Bilingual Education Act of 
1967 to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

Mr. President, I would ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of my state- 
ment before the Special Subcommittee on 
Bilingual Education, when it was in Los 
Angeles in June of this year, be printed 
in full at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR GEORGE MURPHY BE- 
FORE THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION, Los ANGELES, JUNE 23, 1967 


First, Mr. Chairman, I want to welcome the 
Committee to California and to tell you how 
much the State appreciates your holding the 
field hearings and spotlighting a most im- 
portant problem. This Special Committee is 
focusing on the special problems of certain 
citizens of California whom I regard as very 
special people. I, of course, refer to the Mexi- 
can-Americans. 

All Californians are very proud of the 
contributions that Mexican-Americans have 
made to the State's history, its culture, its 
architecture, its art. In fact, Mexican-Ameri- 
cans have contributed to every facet of Cali- 
fornia’s life from Father Serra to those of 
Mexican-American origin serving in Vietnam. 
Mexican-Americans are the recipients of 14 
medals of honor for heroic acts in Vietnam, 
and I understand that this is the largest 
number won by any one group. 

California is not only the largest state in 
the union, but we also are proud of the fact 
that we have more Mexican-American citi- 
zens than any other state. In California, there 
are over one and a half million persons with 
Spanish surnames of whom 80 per cent are 
native-born Americans. 

During a recent fleld trip with the poverty 
subcommittee in California, I once again had 
the opportunity to visit with some of my 
good friends of the Mexican-American com- 
munity. Their biggest concern was for their 
children. Their hopes and prayers are that 
their children will have a better way of life 
than they themselves enjoyed. They are 
aware of the need and importance of educa- 
tion. That is why I am so concerned that 50 
per cent of the Spanish-speaking people in 
California drop out of school by the eighth 
grade. This is a shocking statistic and I have 
reason to believe that the language problem 
contributes to this unfortunate situation. 

There can be no question that the lan- 
guage problem multiplies the difficulties of 
the young Mexican-American student as he 
enters the English-speaking schools in this 
country. We must not forget that for many 
of these youngsters, the only language that 
they really know is Spanish. For many of 
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they hear at home is Spanish. With a different 
language and different cultural backgrounds, 
these students begin their school careers 
under severe handicaps. A sixth grade 
teacher in a California school observed: 
“These children (Mexican-Americans) start 
school with a decided handicap, they fall 
behind their classmates in the first grade, 
and each passing year finds them farther 
behind. They are conditioned to failure in 
the early years of their schooling and each 
passing year only serves to reinforce their 
feeling of failure and frustration. Is it any 
wonder that as soon as they are sixteen, or 
can pass for sixteen, they begin dropping out 
of school?” 

In 1966, the National Education Associa- 
tion—Tucson Study—stated “during the two 
or three years of primary school while the 
pupil acquires a minimal knowledge of Eng- 
lish, he falls seriously behind his English- 
speaking contemporaries in other sections of 
the community. This loss in subject-knowl- 
edge is seldom made up by the time he enters 
high school, where he finds himself unable 
to compete scholastically with his Anglo- 
American schoolmates.” 

These instances obviously underscore the 
necessity for great understanding and great 
patience on the part of the public schools 
and those who must mold and shape the 
minds of these children. Yet in the same NEA 
study, it is stated: “In some schools the 
speaking of Spanish is forbidden both in 
classrooms and on the playground, except, of 
course, in classes where Spanish is taught. 
Not infrequently students have been pun- 
ished for lapsing into Spanish. This is even 
extended to corporal punishment. A member 
of our survey team tells of one school at 
which such punishment was dealt out to 
children who lapsed into Spanish despite the 
fact that 99 per cent of the school’s enroll- 
ment was Mexican-American.” This seemed 
rather ridiculous to me and certainly 1 
thought it was somewhat atypical. 

Recently when the poverty subcommittee 
was in California, I was shocked to hear 
from one witness that it was necessary to 
fight a school board rule against using the 
school after hours for meetings conducted 
in Spanish, 

Mr. Chairman, I once again applaud the 
attention that this committee is giving to a 
most important problem. Feeling that edu- 
cation is the best key to the unlocking of 
these most difficult problems facing our so- 
ciety, as a co-author of S. 428, I pledge to 
this committee my full cooperation and ef- 
forts to secure expeditious action by the 
Congress on the Bilingual Education Act. 

Governor Reagan is also very interested in 
this legislation and recently he signed into 
law legislation permitting the state’s school 
districts to provide instruction in a language 
other than English. In signing the measure, 
the Governor said: This measure will be of 
tremendous benefit to many Californians, 
particularly Spanish-speaking children who 
will be afforded more and better opportuni- 
ties for quality education.” 

This measure, Mr. Chairman, will mark a 
significant step in reversing the alarming 
dropout rate among Mexican-American school 
children. 

Of particular interest to me was testi- 
mony our poverty subcommittee heard from 
Mr, Bruce A, Gaarder, Chief, Modern Foreign 
Language Section, Office of Education, re- 
laying an experience that occurred in Puerto 
Rico, and which was documented in a study 
by Columbia University. 

“In Puerto Rico, in 1925, the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, made a study of the educa- 
tional system on that island where English 
was the major medium of instruction despite 
the fact that the children’s mother tongue 
is Spanish. The Columbia University group 
undertook a testing program to measure pu- 
pil achievement in all grades and particu- 
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larly to explore the relative effectiveness of 
learning through each of the two language 
mediums. To test reading, arithmetic, infor- 
mation, language, and spelling they used the 
Stanford Achievement Test in its regular 
English version and in a Spanish version 
modified to fit Puerto Rican conditions. Over 
69,000 tests were given. 

“The results were displayed on charts so 
as to reveal graphically any significant dif- 
ference between achievement through Eng- 
lish and achievement through Spanish. Both 
of these could be compared on the same 
charts with the average achievement of chil- 
dren in schools in the continental United 
States. I will summarize the findings in two 
sentences: 

“1. In comparison with children in the 
continental United States, the Puerto Ricans’ 
achievement through English showed them 
to be markedly retarded. 

“2. The Puerto Rican children’s achieve- 
ment through Spanish was, by and large, 
markedly superior to that of continental 
United States children, who were using their 
own mother tongue, English. 

“The Columbia University researchers, ex- 
plaining the astonishing fact that those ele- 
mentary school children in Puerto Rico— 
poverty-stricken, backward, . ‘benighted, 
beautiful Puerto Rico—achieved more 
through Spanish than continental United 
States children did through English, came 
to the following conclusion, one with ex- 
traordinary implications for us here: 

“Spanish is much more easily learned as 
a native language than is English. 

“The facility with which Spanish is 
learned makes possible the early introduc- 
tion of content into the primary curriculum. 

“Every effort should be made to maintain 
it and to take the fullest advantage of it as 
a medium of school instruction. 

“What they were actually saying is that 
because Spanish has a much better writing 
system than English (i.e., the writing system 
matches the sound system) speakers of 

can master reading and writing very 
quickly and can begin to acquire informa- 
tion from the printed page more easily and 
at an earlier age. 

“The conclusion is, in sum, that if the 
Spanish-speaking children of our South- 
west were given all of their schooling through 
both Spanish and English, there is a strong 
likelihood that not only would their so-called 
handicap of bilingualism disappear, but they 
would have a decided advantage over their 
English-speaking schoolmates, at least in 
elementary school, because of the excellence 
of the Spanish writing system. There are no 
‘reading problems,’ as we know them, among 
school children in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries.” 

I am certain that the recent action by the 
State Legislature in permitting instruction 
in Spanish and the enactment of the Bilin- 
gual Education Act, S. 428, will result in a 
duplication of the experience that occurred 
in Puerto Rico, and I feel confident, Mr. 
Chairman, that if this Education Committee 
comes to California some time in the future, 
we will be hearing testimony of the progress 
of the Mexican-American student here, 


LATE FUNDING: THE PROBLEM 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, when I 
was appointed to the Senate Education 
Subcommittee this year, I immediately 
wrote many of the educational leaders in 
the State of California asking them to 
share their expertise and experience with 
me in order that I would be better pre- 
pared to serve on the important sub- 
committee assignment. 

The response that I received from the 
presidents and chancellors of the uni- 
versities, State colleges, junior colleges, 
and the superintendents of schools were 
most gratifying and helpful. 

Inevitably, the recurrent complaint in 
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the letters from the superintendents of 
the various school districts was the prob- 
lem created by the late funding by the 
Congress of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. 

While I feel certain this is a serious 
problem throughout the country, in Cali- 
fornia, according to the superintendents, 
it was critical. For example, California 
law requires that a written notice be 
given teachers by May 15 if they are not 
going to be hired the next year and that 
the district budget be enacted not later 
than early August. One can see how the 
uncertainty over the level of Federal 
funding with those two laws alone would 
create an administration nightmare. 

Since the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act was enacted in 1965, the 
record shows that the school districts 
failed to receive the funds until the 
school year had progressed many months. 
This creates an obviously impossible sit- 
uation. I have selected some typical re- 
actions of California school superintend- 
ents on this problem of funding. From 
Superintendent Ralph Dailard of the San 
Diego school system: 

Delays in appropriations have had a crip- 
pling effect on the operation of the author- 
ized programs. I am aware that the President 
has called this to your attention in his recent 
message and urged “that Congress enact edu- 
cational appropriations early enough to allow 
the nation’s schools and colleges to plan ef- 
fectively.” I would add emphasis to this by 
telling you that as of this moment I do not 
know the amount of money the San Diego 
City Schools will receive for this year for the 
program for deprived children being operated 
under Title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. Under California law, the 
district budget had to be enacted not later 
than the first week in August, No appropria- 
tion had been made at that time for the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. On 
advice of the State Department of Education, 
we included a budget estimate for the pur- 
pose equal to 85% of the amount we had 
received for the seven months of operation 
during fiscal 66. I do not yet have firm in- 
formation of the amount we will receive. 
Information I did receive last week led me 
to believe that the 85% estimate was opti- 
mistic and that our actual grant would be 
below that level. I am distressed to tell you 
that I issued instructions last week to cut 
back the project, freeze all vacancies, and 
cancel all unspent appropriations for mate- 
rials. This will be destructive to the morale 
of the staff and parents in the neighbor- 
hoods being served. The quality of the pro- 
gram will suffer. However, I had no alterna- 
tive. The district does not have funds to 
replace the deficit that has apparently oc- 
curred in Federal funding. To plan and oper- 
ate the authorized programs adequately and 
efficiently, the local school districts need 
firm information on financing prior to final 
budget enactment which, in general, occurs 
in June or July. Funds must be disbursed 
early to permit districts to maintain a cash 
operation. The district I represent had to 
borrow $8 million—10% of its anticipated 
revenue, early in the fiscal year to meet cur- 
rent operations. The normal district does not 
have adequate cash reserves to maintain 
these massive new programs when payments 
are delayed. 


Also, from Superintendent Coffin, of 
the Monterey County schools, came this 
special plea: 

On behalf of all of us in education, par- 
ticularly in California, I would like to enter 
a special plea for a revision of appropriation 
procedures and greater coordination of ap- 
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Plication deadlines among the various fed- 
eral acts. 

First, our school districts must prepare 
budgets in the spring. In order to get quali- 
fied personnel, we must complete our re- 
cruiting by March of each year. (Later than 
that, the good people who are not already 
signed are very few and far between.) These 
two problems, coupled with the present tim- 
ing of appropriations, lead to waste and to 
a lessening of program quality, for, unfor- 
tunately, districts are too prone to merely 
grab at money, whether or not they have 
proper personnel and programs, just so it 
won't escape. This practice is, I’m afraid, 
aided and abetted by the habits of Congress. 


From the governing board of the Fre- 
mont Union High School District the 
need for early funding was stated as 
follows: 


What we need most in federal aid is earlier 
approval of federal grants so we can plan 
more effectively for their use. Since we must 
prepare our budget in April for use in the 
following fiscal year (July 1-June 30), it 
would be helpful to know how much in 
matching funds we will need and the 
amount of outright grants. At the present 
we must budget for all categorical items 
even though many of them may not be 
approved. 


Superintendent LaFleur, of the 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High School 
District, deplored late funding in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Two aspects of the federal assistance pro- 
gram that concern us the most are those 
which have to do with securing approvals 
on project applications in time to put the 
project into effect at the beginning of the 
school year and the practice of having to 
wait for annual fundings for federal pro- 
grams. We have incurred particular difficulty 
in getting approval on our Elementary & 
Secondary Act projects before the school 
year begins. When the approval comes after 
the start of the year classes are interrupted, 
students and staff are confused and frus- 
trated and, as a consequence, the program 
is not nearly as effective as it would be if 
instruction could proceed in an orderly 
manner. 

With respect to annual funding, here 
again the problem is very real. The programs 
could be set up for a 2, 3 or 4 year period 
with full funding assured and the district 
could make long range plans for their par- 
ticipation. 

Again, let me thank you for asking for an 
opinion. It is most encouraging to know that 
our senatorial representatives are interested 
in seeking counsel and advice. 


Superintendent Moore, of the Ravens- 
wood City School District, outlined the 
problems caused by late funding in his 
district and urged correction of this pro- 
gram, saying: 

Relative to federal assistance to districts 
such as ours under Title I, Public Law 89-10, 
enacted in 1965, I believe that the most im- 
portant thing that needs to be done now is 
to insure the allocation of money to the 
states not later than May 15 of a given year 
in order that school districts might properly 
plan the programs that will be in effect dur- 
ing the next school year. In California our 
schoo] budgets must be adopted prior to the 


tenth of August. During this past year we 
were notified of our actual federal allot- 


ment only in March, Even though we went 
ahead and hired people, we were taking an 
extreme gamble on the allocation of federal 
funds, Anything that you could do to insure 
that these funds will be available at the 
earliest date possible would be far more im- 
portant at this time than extending the 
program or adding new provisions. 

You may not know that our allotment 
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this year, despite the fact that we have more 
eligible children, was only 85% of what it 
was for the 1965-66 school year. We are now 
being told that we will probably receive even 
less next year. Under such conditions it is 
impossible to develop and to carry on pro- 
grams that will have a lasting effect on 
children. 

Your interest in our school district and 
your interest in serving on the Subcommit- 
tee on Education of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare will, I am sure, 
prove to be a worthwhile experience to you 
and will give us in California someone with 
whom we may correspond. 


These observations of California edu- 
cators in deploring the late funding of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act were echoed by the 1966 report 
of the National Council on the Educa- 
tion of Disadvantaged Children when it 
observed: 


There is no doubt that implementation of 
Title I (programs for disadvantaged chil- 
dren and the major share of the Act’s funds) 
was greatly hampered . .. by the non- 
availability of funds until after the school 
year began. Most personnel in needed 
specialities were already under contract, and 
school administrators were forced to plan 
projects almost overnight . . . We strongly 
urge the Congress to enact the next Title I 
appropriations bill. . . not later than early 
summer 1966 to permit more careful pro- 
gram development and thus assure more 
effective use of the funds. 


ADVANCE FUNDING: A SOLUTION 


Last year, under the leadership of Sen- 
ator Prouty, the ranking Republican on 
the Education Subcommittee, the Senate 
added a provision to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Amendments 
of 1966 which employed the continuing 
resolution device to take care of this late 
funding problem. Although the Prouty 
amendment, which I supported, passed 
the Senate, it was unfortunately deleted 
in conference. 

This year, the committee has added an 
amendment to title IV designed to face 
up to this late funding problem. Basi- 
cally, the amendment would place the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act on an advanced funding basis. This 
will permit educators to better utilize 
Federal funds, and even more impor- 
tantly, result in better programs for the 
disadvantaged. 

This section is discussed on page 6 of 
the committee report from which I read: 

Under title IV of H.R. 7819 may be found 
committee recommendations (1) to provide 
specially for funding advance planning of 
programs, and evaluation of programs, so as 
to promote effective use of program funds, 
and (2) to meet the problem of reconciling 
school budget and congressional appropria- 
tion cycles to provide a sound basis for 
planning and operation of educational pro- 
grams, at the elementary and secondary 
levels. The first proposal would authorize, for 
each fiscal year for which program appro- 
priations are authorized, appropriations for 
expenses (including grants, contracts, or 
other payments) for (1) planning for the 
succeeding year and (2) evaluation of pro- 
grams. The second proposal, essentially, 
would permit the President to submit to the 
Congress, and the Congress to enact, in one 
fiscal year his funding recommendations for 
education legislation for the next fiscal year; 
in the initial year of this system, appropria- 
tions for the succeeding year would be in- 
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cluded in the appropriation Act for the cur- 
rent year. If these budget estimates were ap- 
proved by the Congress, expenditures would 
not take place until the fiscal year desig- 
nated. The action of the Congress and the 
President in approving advanced funding, it 
is the committee’s hope, would stabilize a 
dificult situation which has caused much 
concern to State and local educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, and 
others who must plan and make commit- 
ments in one fiscal year for expenditures in 
the next fiscal year. 

Title IV would also require, not later than 
March 31 of each year, evaluation reports 
from the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare upon the effectiveness of programs 
under provisions which have been authorized 
and funded. The evaluation report filed in 
the penultimate fiscal year for which ap- 
propriations are authorized under a program 
would have to cover comprehensively the 
entire life of the program; the authorization 
of the program would be automatically ex- 
tended for 1 year at the previous year’s level 
if the legislative process authorizing or de- 
clining to authorize an extension of the pro- 
gram had not been completed by the end of 
the session in which the comprehensive 
evaluation report is filed. 

Title IV of the bill also provides that if, by 
May 15 of any year, the appropriation for 
carrying out title 1 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 during the 
succeeding fiscal year has not yet been en- 
acted, the Commissioner may execute grant 
agreements for such succeeding fiscal year 
but only at the current appropriation level. 

Appropriations for any fiscal year for pay- 
ments to educational agencies or institutions 
under any of the acts specified in title IV 
of the bill could be made available for ex- 
penditure by the agency or institution on the 
basis of an academic or a school year if this 
differs from the fiscal year. 


OTHER IMPORTANT PROVISIONS 


Mr. President, there are many other 
aspects of the bill before us today, in- 
cluding programs in which I am vitally 
interested and strongly supported. They 
include the adult education programs, 
the needed improvements in the migrant 
children educational programs, the 
handicapped children provisions, amend- 
ments improving education programs for 
Indian children, extension of the school 
library resources and instructional mate- 
rial section of the act, greater authority 
for the States under title III, supple- 
mental educational centers, and the im- 
pacted aid programs. 

IMPACTED AID: CALIFORNIA'S ELIGIBILITY 

ASSURED 


I heard the disturbing reports again 
this year regarding the latter program. 
Specifically, rumors reached me that the 
Office of Education was going to rule that 
junior colleges in California, because of 
the restructuring in the junior college 
system would become ineligible for im- 
pacted aid assistance. To prevent this, 
I was prepared to offer an amendment 
which I feel confident would have been 
accepted by the committee. However, I 
received a letter from the Office of Edu- 
cation advising me that the California 
junior colleges would remain eligible thus 
eliminating this necessity for a correc- 
tive amendment. So that the record will 
remain clear, I ask unanimous consent 
that my earlier floor statement on this 
subject be printed in full at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
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ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Oct, 19, 1967] 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ELIGIBILITY UNDER THE 
IMPACTED-AID PROGRAM 


Mr. Munr Rr. Mr. President, last year, as my 
colleagues may recall, I opposed the adminis- 
tration’s efforts to eliminate the so-called 
impacted-aid program, Public Law 81-815 
and title I, Public Law 81-874. 

Because of the importance of this issue, I 
appeared on April 5, 1966, before the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee and strongly urged the 
subcommittee to reject the administration’s 
recommendation and accept my amendment, 
which continued junior college eligibility. 
The subcommittee, and later the full Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, agreed with 
me, and as a result, the Senate adopted the 
Murphy amendment continuing junior col- 
lege eligibility. Congressman BELL of Cali- 
fornia led this fight on the House side. 

Again this year it appeared that the loss 
of funds was threatened, Recently, the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature passed, and the 
Governor signed into law, legislation estab- 
lishing a new 15-member Board of Gover- 
nors of California Community Colleges, 
which will be the new governing body for the 
State’s junior colleges. The new board will 
succeed to the responsibilities previously 
exercised by the State board of education, 
the director of education, and the depart- 
ment of education. 

As a result of this administrative change, 
I heard disturbing reports that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
about to render a ruling making California 
junior colleges no longer eligible for the 
impacted-aid assistance. 

With the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act presently being considered in 
executive session by the Subcommittee on 
Education, I was determined not to allow 
this “vehicle” to clear the Congress and then 
to hear the Department had ruled California 
junior colleges ineligible. 

To prevent the loss of funds, I prepared 
an amendment which I planned to offer, if 
necessary, to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, and which, incidentally, I am 
confident would have been accepted by the 
subcommittee. I also pressed the Depart- 
ment to render an immediate decision on 
this matter and provided them with a copy 
of the California State law. 

I was pleased, Mr. President, to have re- 
ceived late yesterday a letter from Mr. James 
F. Hortin, Ac Director, Office of School 
Assistance in Federally Affected Areas, rul- 
ing that California would remain eligible. 
I ask unanimous consent that his letter be 
printed in full at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

` DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 

TION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 18, 1967. 
Hon. GEORGE MURPHY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MURPHY; Thank you for the 
copy of the California State Law, Chapter 
1549, approved by the Governor on Aug- 
ust 20, 1967, relative to junior colleges 
(grades 13 and 14) which you sent to our 
office yesterday. 

The provisions of the new Act have been 
reviewed by our Counsel and the Commis- 
sioner has determined that those junior col- 
leges in California which were considered to 
be legal local educational agencies” for pur- 
poses of Public Law 81-815 and Title I, Pub- 
lic Law 81-874, under the terms of the pre- 
vious California law are not precluded from 
the same classification under the new Act. 

Should you have need for further infor- 
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mation relative to this matter we will be 
glad to oblige. 
Sincerely yours, 
James F. HORTIN, 
Acting Director, School Assistance in 
Federally Affected Areas. 
Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I am extreme- 


California 84 out of every 100 college fresh- 


scores their importance. 
en has been the pioneer in the jun- 
movement which has 


year, there were 78 junior colleges in the 
State, and there may be more now for they 
are growing so fast that I have trouble keep- 
ing track of them. By early 1970, it is ex- 
pected there will be 100. Had a ruling been 
made that the California junior colleges were 
ineligible, a heavy blow would have been in- 
fileted some of these colleges. 
la has been the leader in the 
— college movement, I believe that any 
decision harmful to the California system 
might have national repercussions. And, Mr. 
President, the junior colleges continue to 
grow nationally. I am advised that there were 
approximately 850 junior colleges in the 
country last year, and 67 new ones will open 


I, of course, am delighted over the ruling of 
the Department. I am pleased no amendment 
will be necessary. This ruling of the Depart- 
ment will be applauded by educators, citi- 
zens; and particularly the junior college stu- 


Exusrr 1 
[From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
Nov. 12, 1967] 
READING AND RANKING 

The poor showing on reading tests made 
by pupils of the Los Angeles city school sys- 
tem is cause for concern but not panic. 

Even before the results of the tests were 
revealed, school officials had initiated many 
moves to improve reading skills. This. effort 
undoubtedly will be reflected in the next test- 
ing. If it isn’t, then a general alarm should 
be sounded—for reading is the key that 
unlocks all doors to knowledge. 

The quality of education in the Los Angeles 
public schools is not uniform. It will vary 
from school to school, depending on social 
and economic factors, parental interest and 
the competence of teachers. 

Education also must cope with budgetary 
problems resulting from voter rejection of 
school bond issues. And the Los Angeles 
schools must contend with having 30,000 
children on double sessions. 

The state’s 175-day school year, five days 
less than the minimum of most other states 
is another handicap. And the loss of 10 to 
16 days in the mid-year change of semester 
takes its toll. 

But Supt. Jack Crowther has zeroed in on 
these problems and recommended that the 
school day be lengthened a half hour for 
first and second-grade pupils, and the mid- 
term promotion system be eliminated. 

The allocation of additional time for 
reading instruction is a definite plus factor 
already at work in the schools. Supplement- 
ing this effort is the decision to hire 24 
reading specialists to work with new 
teachers. 

The Los Angeles schools have their prob- 
Tems, true, but strong, imaginative leadership 
is acting to solve them. We think that lead- 
ership merits all the help the people of 
Los Angeles can give. 

And, by the way, a school system that 
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feeds an ever greater percentage of its stu- 
dents into the best-in-the-nation university 
and college system in California must be 
doing something right. 


[From the Los Angeles: Times, Nov. 3, 1967] 
Los ANGELES STUDENTS AMONG POOREST READ- 
ERS IN UNITED STATES, Tests SHOW 


(By Jack McCurdy) 


Students in the Los Angeles city schools, 
particularly those in the first three grades, 
are among the worst readers in the nation, 
test results showed Thursday. 

Major findings indicated: 

1—Los Angeles first graders are in the bot- 
tom 7% of the national norm in reading. 

2—Pupils are one year behind the norm 
for reading ability by the time they reach 
the third grade. 

3—Los Angeles ranks 10th among Califor- 
nia’s 10 largest school districts in reading 
achievement in the first, second and third 
grades. 

4—Sixth graders are in the lower 20% na- 
tionally. 

5—Tenth graders scored in the lower 35%. 

“California’s statewide attainment (in 
reading) is substantially below that of the 
national sample .. and Los Angeles’ attain- 
ment is substantially below that of Califor- 
nia as a whole,” the report concluded. 

The Board of Education appeared stunned 
by test results submitted by Supt. Jack P. 
Crowther. 

“This is a crisis,” said Dr. Ralph Rich- 
ardson, a board member. “Districts as large 
as this usually move with caution, but this 
calls for a renewed, redoubled, dramatic ef- 
fort.” 

Crowther called for a series of actions in- 
cluding: 

1—Eliminating the mid-year promotion 
system throughout the city schools to save 
time for classroom instruction. 

(This would virtually do away with semes- 
ters and make the September-June school 
year a continuous period of classes without 
promotion from lower to upper grades in 
January.) 

2—Extending the school day by 30 minutes 
for first and second graders. 

3—Hiring of 24 specialists for the elemen- 
tary schools to help new teachers improve 
their performances. 

While accepting his proposals, the board 
voted to authorize Crowther to seek “an 
emergency measure in the Legislature to lift 
reading to a priority level.” 


TEMPORARY RELIEF 


The board asked for “temporary relief from 
selected (state) mandated programs having 
less urgency then reading,” referring to cer- 
tain subjects other than reading which the 
State Education Code says must be taught. 

Richardson and Mrs. Georgiana Hardy, 
board president, suggested that the district 
go ahead “and break the law for a while” 
to emphasize reading at the expense of the 
state-mandated subjects. 

“I am quite serious,” Mrs. Hardy said and 
Richardson agreed. 

The Stanford Reading Test was admin- 
istered to all first, second, third, sixth and 
10th graders late in 1966, and early this 
year. 

SCORES DETERIORATE 


Results showed the scores for the sixth and 
10th graders had deteriorated when com- 
pared to tests in 1965 and 1964, respectively. 
Results were virtually unchanged for first 
and second graders. 

This showed that first graders were about 
3 months behind the national norm and 
second graders eight months, trailing by one 
year in the third grade. 

In raw test scores, the first graders scored 
a median of 23 compared to a national ayer- 
age of 47. Second graders were 28 compared 
to 50 nationally. There was no comparison 
for third graders. 

While first graders scored in the lower 
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7% of the national norm, second graders 
were in the bottom 11% and third graders in 
the lowest 21%. 

Dr. Howard Bowman, director of the city 
schools’ testing section, said questions had 
been raised about the validity of the tests. 

They were used here for the first time in 
1966 after four years of using other tests. 

However, Bowman said, students did not 


In addition, the Stanford testers found 
that examinations for other parts of the 
nation have had to be made harder because 
student performance is rising, while Los 
Angeles students have not shown similar 
improvement. 

On the sixth and 10th grade tests, per- 
centile scores were dowm from 20 to 18 for 
the younger group over last year and were 
unchanged for the high school students, 

The test analysis indicated scores for Los 
Angeles students were virtually unchanged 
between 1962 and 1965, but the latest results 
are “appreciably below“ preceding years. 

In general, Bowman said, the scores “are 
down by a considerable amount—much larger 
than we are accustomed to receiving.” 

Some board members said the test scores 
might have been pulled down by low per- 
formances in Negro and Mexican-American 
areas. à 

SCORES GENERALLY LOW 

Although the district refused to release re- 
sults of individual schools, it was under- . 
stood that the results were generally low 
throughout the school system. 

Crowther said he is appointing a task forcs 
to work out details of his proposals which 
will be submitted to the board. 

This will determine when to begin elimi- 
nating the mid-year promotion system. The 
extension of the school day for first and 
second grades will be effective Jan. 29. 

Crowther said five years ago the district 
had one specialist for every 17 new teachers 
but that this ratio has been re- 
duced to meet budget cutbacks. The last 
24 were eliminated from the budget this 
year. 

The superintendent told the board that 
growing enrollments and lack of tax revenue 
have decisively damaged the educational pro- 
gram. 

“We have tightened our belts, we have 
lopped here and cut there. And, frankly, I 
think we must. tell people that our educa- 
tional program has been harmed,” he said. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 2, 1967] 
Crry PUPILS LOSING GROUND IN READING AND 


(By Leonard Buder) 


Pupils in the city school system are con- 

tinuing to lose ground in reading and arith- | 
metic, a Board of Education report disclosed 
yesterday. The report, giving the results of 
standardized achievement. tests conducted 
during the 1966-67 school year, showed that 
pupils in the public schools lagged behind 
national norms. or standards in virtually 
every grade. 

Despite a systemwide effort on intensifying 
and improving education in the basic sub- 
jects, the achievement gap between young- 
sters here and those of the nation as a whole, 
as represented by the national test sampling, 
was wider last spring than ever before. 

One of every three pupils in the city 
schools was a year or more behind in reading 
last spring, the report showed. 

The gap between the achievement of city 
pupils and the national standards showed 
up in the second grade, the first. tested, and 
became more pronounced in the upper 
grades. 

In the fourth through sixth grades, one of 
every five pupils was two years or more be- 
hind in reading. 

In the seventh through ninth grades, one 
of every three youngsters was two years or 
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more behind, One of every nine pupils was 
four years behind. 

In a test of arithmetic skills—given to 
fourth and sixth grades—two of every three 
children had an achievement rate below the 
national standard. 

The board also made available the reading 
test results for each elementary, intermediate 
and junior high school in the city. 

This was in line with a board policy 
adopted last year to give the public more 
information about school matters. Some per- 
sons in the school system have asserted in the 
past that the release of individual school re- 
sults could lead to unfair comparisons by 
parents and others. 

The data showed the wide range in achieve- 
ment between pupils in schools in different 
sections of the city—a matter that has been 
increasingly pointed up by critical slum 
residents. 

Pupils in middle-income communities were 
frequently two or more years above the na- 
tional standards. Those in predominantly 
Negro and Puerto Rican neighborhoods were 
generally one to two years behind the na- 
tional standard, and brought down the city- 
wide scores. 

SOME PROGRESS NOTED 

Despite the seemingly bleak test results 
for the system, Superintendent of Schools 
Bernard E. Donovan said at a news confer- 
ence at board headquarters in Brooklyn that 
he was “encouraged by what looks like some 
progress towards better reading,” particularly 
in the early grades. 

He noted that when the first reading test 
of the school year was given in September, 
1966, only 28.9 per cent of the second-graders 
were reading at or above the norm for that 
point. When the second test was given last 
April 45.1 per cent were at or above the 
appropriate norm. 

Dr. Donovan said that it appeared that the 
system’s efforts to improve reading were “be- 
ginning to pay off.” 

To a reporter’s question of whether last 
year’s scores were the “worst ever,” the Su- 
perintendent conceded that they were. 

“But a headline of that nature would set 
back our efforts and undermine what we are 
trying to accomplish,” the Superintendent 
said. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
assure the Senator from California that 
I am deeply appreciative of the com- 
ments he has made about the chairman 
of the subcommittee. His comments 
should be applied, as he knows, to the 
full subcommittee, and to the full Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

As an indication of how appreciative 
I am of his remarks, I wish to announce 
to him that he owes me a cup of coffee. 
He may not know it, but not so many 
days ago I was in California. In the 
course of an open forum discussion which 
followed a speech I delivered on a sub- 
ject matter with which the Senator from 
California does not agree with me, I was 
asked to comment on the Senator from 
California. I want him to know that, in 
the presence of his constituents, I said 
he was one of the most valuable members 
of the Subcommittee on Education. 

I pointed out in that discussion that 
the bill that I was about to manage on 
the floor of the Senate contained a series 
of contributions of the Senator from 
California, including amendments that 
he either authored or cosponsored. 

I was pleased to say that in California, 
as I am pleased to say it on the floor of 
85 Senate today, for he has extended 

to this chairman more than the coop- 
eration to which a chairman is entitled. 
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I thank him very much for that coop- 
eration. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the chairman 
most sincerely. I shall be more than 
pleased to provide the cup of coffee. 

I should also like to point out that 
flattery of this nature is still very ac- 
ceptable. I am still young and impres- 
sionable. But I hope that his words will 
not turn my head for activities in the 
future, because I look forward to the 
privilege of serving many more years 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon on this most important com- 
mittee. 

It is even fun sometimes to disagree 
with the Senator from Oregon, because 
he is so gracious in disagreement and so 
capable in argument. 

Mr. MORSE. Flattery is not intended 
by my comments; but I know how the 
Senator feels, because I feel that way 
sometimes in some of the things I have 
said. But I am sincere in paying this 
compliment to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 


ECONOMIC SLOWDOWN SHOWS 
WHY TAX INCREASE EXACTLY 
THE WRONG MEDICINE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Ar- 
thur Ross, the able Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, has just sent me, as 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, his analysis of wages, prices, and 
productivity for the third quarter of 
1967. 

This analysis, from the man chiefly 
responsible for our economic statistics, 
should be “must” reading for any Sena- 
tor who supports a tax increase. 


The report does show that output in- 


creased in the third quarter of the year. 
But, as the report argues, output fluctu- 
ations have moved erratically in the past 
and are far more meaningful if put to- 
gether on the basis of moving averages 
covering four consecutive quarters or the 
full year ending with the third quarter of 
1967. 

On this basis, real output of all this 
Nation’s goods and services—not just in- 
dustrial output, which is down, but all 
of it—increased only 2 percent and, as 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics points out, 
this is only “half the rate necessary to 
keep pace with labor force growth and 
long-term productivity gains.” 

Mr. President, this means that unless 
the economy speeds up, unless we get 
more demand and production, unemploy- 
ment is going to increase. 

So I would ask the advocates of the 
administration’s tax increase, which 
would take $10 billion at an annual rate 
out of the economy and eliminate a mil- 
lion jobs: How in the world do you rec- 
oncile such an economic slowdown pol- 
icy with an economy that is growing so 
slowly that, even without a tax increase, 
demand is so anemic, so limping that we 
can only absorb about half our increase 
in the labor force?” 

How much do we have to increase un- 
employment to meet the administration’s 
objective? 

The second fascinating revelation of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ most re- 
cent report is that prices are rising be- 
cause costs are rising, and labor costs 
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especially are rising more rapidly than 
productivity. As any cost accountant in 
any firm in America can tell you, this 
means that those wage-price increases 
are being translated into higher prices. 
American business cost accounts what it 
produces. A major reason why it care- 
fully accounts for its costs is so that it 
can price what it produces. If a business 
sell below its cost, it does not stay in 
business. 

To this cost-push inflation the tax 
increase contributes adversely in two 
ways. First, taxes are a cost. The corpo- 
ration income tax increase proposed by 
the administration will be translated into 
higher prices. And the tax on the labor 
union member’s personal income will also 
tend to find its way into higher wages 
and higher prices. 

So the tax increase will contribute 
nothing to the present anti-inflation 
fight by taking income and effective de- 
mand out of the economy. We have too 
little of it now. The diminution of that 
demand by a tax increase will contribute 
in still another way to higher prices. 

As production is reduced by the fall in 
demand, the lesser production must cover 
the same overhead. This means unit costs 
go up. 

Mr. President, this is not a far out the- 
ory. This was the brilliant analysis of 
Charles Schultze when he was freer to 
speak his mind. He is a distinguished 
professor, and he appeared before the 
Joint Economic Committee in 1959 and 
pointed out that under these conditions 
a tax increase can increase prices and 
not decrease prices. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat the 
statement that I made more slowly. 
Lower production, because the tax in- 
crease reduces demand, means higher 
costs for each unit produced because 
overhead must be covered. 

Reducing income by increasing taxes 
does indeed stem inflation when demand 
is excessive and production soaring. Then 
it does keep too much money from chas- 
ing too few goods up to higher prices. But 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics report 
shows once again that this is emphat- 
ically not the present situation. 

If there are any better statistics than 
we can get from Government I would 
like to know what they are. When prices 
are going up because costs are pushing 
them up, then higher taxes that reduces 
demand and therefore production does 
increase unit cost and, therefore, prices. 

Finally, Mr. President, this interesting 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
emphasizes still another reason why this 
economy does not need a further tax in- 
crease. In the third quarter of this year 
three elements that contributed most to 
the rise in prices were: The price of 
cigarettes, of electricity, and rent. And 
why? Because in each case taxes forced 
their prices up. Cigarette tax increases 
pushed the price of cigarettes up. New 
sales taxes on utilities in a number of 
large cities shoved up the price of elec- 
tricity. Rent rose because of higher prop- 
erty taxes. 

For the Federal Government to solve 
the taxpayer’s problems further by an- 
other tax—this a whopping ten billion 
increase in Federal income taxes—can 
hardly be classified as kindness to the 
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American citizen whether he is viewed 
as a taxpayer or as a consumer. 

Mr. President, E ask unanimous eon- 
sent that the report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to which I have alluded 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVIEW OF WAGES, PRICES, AND PRODUCTIVITY, 
THIRD QUARTER 1967 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

REAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 

Washington, D.C., November 29, 1967. 
SUMMARY 


Output grew at an increasing rate during 
the third quarter, but, as frequently occurs 
during a protracted period of slow growth, 

increases continued substan- 
tially below trend. At the same time, average 
hourly compensation was rising strongly. As 
a result, cost per unit of output again rose 
at about double the post World War II pace. 

As demand strength and costs con- 
tinued to rise, Industrial prices resumed their 

trend after five months without a 

„ and the rise in the Consumer Price 

Index continued unabated. A sizeable decline 

in prices of farm products due to expanded 

supplies helped to offset a portion of these 
rises. 


Bu- 


I, PRODUCTIVITY AND UNIT LABOR COSTS 


In the third quarter of 1967, real output 
of the private economy rose at the highest 
rate since early 1966, and man-hours re- 
bounded partially from the sharp drop in 
the previous quarter. (Table la) Since both 
factors rose, output per man-hour increased 
only slowly. Hourly compensation continued 
to rise, although at a slower pace than in 
most recent quarters, so that the rise in labor 
cost per unit of output continued to be 
nearly double the long-range average. 

Because changes in output frequently do 


not appear simultaneously with man-hour 


quarterly changes in output per 
man- hour data tend to fluctuate, especially 
when output gains move as erratically as 
they have in the past two years. Moving 
averages which take into account a longer 
span of time present more meaningful 
results. 

In the most. recent four quarters, ending 
September 1967, growth in real output of 
the private economy increased somewhat as 
compared with earlier periods, but it was only 
2 percent. This is hardly half the rate neces- 
sary to keep pace with labor force growth 
and long-term productivity gains. The slow 
rate of output growth, which, in the short 
run, is frequently associated with low pro- 
ductivity gains, was reflected in an increase 
in output per man-hour at an annual rate of 
only about 2 percent. Basically, this was the 
same rate as in most quarters since the eco- 
nomic slowdown in the second quarter of 
1966 and was well under the postwar aver- 
age of 3.2 percent or the 1961-66 average of 
3.6 percent. The total number of man-hours 
made no gaim over these quarters; the serv- 
ice sector showed some gains and the goods 
areas some declines. 

Hourly labor costs advanced more than 
5% percent in the most recent four quarters 
as compared with the postwar average of 
nearly 5 percent. The increase was somewhat 
smaller than in 1966 and earlier in 1967, 
largely because of the smaller social security 
increase this past year, greater employment 
in the low-wage industries, and delay in sev- 
eral important wage negotiations. With 
hourly compensation continuing to rise at a 
faster pace than the long-term average and 
productivity sagging below trend, labor costs 
per unit of output rose at double the post- 
war average. 

H. WAGES, SALARIES, AND BENEFITS 

Hourly expenditures on wages and bene- 
fits (excepting social security taxes) for em- 
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ployees ! in the private nonfarm economy 
rose at about the same rate in the first three 
quarters. of 1967 as in the corresponding pe- 
riod last. year. However, because social se- 
curity taxes rose more in 1966 than in 1967, 
hourly labor costs as a whole advanced 5.0 
percent in the first three quarters of last 
year as against 4.4 percent this year. (Table 
2) 


Average hourly earnings in the total pri- 
vate economy rose at about the same pace 
in the two periods. In finance, insurance and 
real estate, trucking, and laundries, hourly 
earnings advanced more in 1967 than in 
1966. Real estate (which includes some build- 
ing services) and laundries were affected by 
the changes in the FLSA minimum in Feb- 
ruary 1967, FLSA increases—the 1967 change 
or the anticipated 1968 change—presumably 
were factors in some manufacturing indus- 
tries as well, but the overall rise In manu- 
facturing was somewhat slower than a year 
earlier, mostly because of reduced overtime. 
Construction union wage scales going into 
effect: during the first three quarters of the 
year inereased more rapidly than during any 
period. since 1952. 

Real weekly earnings rose 1.7 percent in 
the first three quarters of 1967, compared 
with 1.5 percent a year earlier, mostly be- 
cause consumer prices rose more slowly. After 
deduction of Federal income and social se- 
curity taxes real earnings rose 1.0 percent in 
the past year, compared with virtually no 
change a year earlier. Purchasing power of 
the average worker for the past two years 
has held within a very narrow range. The 
September 1967 figure was actually slightly 
lower than in September 1965. 

Changes in compensation and earnings re- 
sult, in part, from provisions made in earlier 
years under long-term contracts for deferred 
wage increases to go into effect during the 
eurrent year. Decisions actually reached in 
the first three quarters of 1967, considered 
apart from deferred changes, showed a 
marked acceleration from the first three 
quarters of 1966. Key collective bargaining 
settlements provided average increases in 
wages and benefits of 4.8 to 4.9 percent a year, 
compared with 3.9 to 4.4 percent in the cor- 
responding months of 1966. Cash wage 
changes in union contract settlements and 
wage increases in nonunion establishments 
in manufacturing showed a similar accelera- 
tion. (Table 3) 

Larger increases resulted from wage deci- 
sions in 1967 than in 1966, but changes ac- 
eruing to all workers during the past year did 
not advanee at a faster pace, partly because 
the deferred wage and benefit increases 
which went into effect in 1967 were smaller 
than those in the newly negotiated agree- 
ments. Other factors restraining the actual 
rise in earnings and compensation in the 
first three quarters of 1987 were smaller cost- 
of-living escalator adjustments and the de- 
lay in negotiating new automobile contracts. 
Automobile workers got a total increase of 
about 19 cents in the first nine months of 
1966 and only 2 cents in the first nine months 
of 1967. The relative increase of employment 
in lower-wage industries such as trade, fi- 
nance, insurance and real estate, and serv- 
ices also held down the overall average in 
1967. 

Wage developments during the third quar- 
ter made little change im the picture pre- 
sented by the first two quarters of 1967. With 
settlements in the auto and nonferrous min- 
ing industries deferred by prolonged disputes, 
the number of workers covered by major 
settlements was only about a third of the 
number covered by settlements in the previ- 
ous six months. 

The settlement reached early in the fourth 
quarter of the year between Ford and the 
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United Automobile Workers, though about 
the same in cost as the 1964 settlement, was 
notable for the emphasis it placed on wage 
increases, including substantial extra in- 
creases for skilled workers, For the first time 
since the establishment of cost-of-living 
escalation in the industry about 20 years ago, 
the contract established a minimum and 
maximum limit on the size of cost-of-living 
escalator increases and provided for annual 
rather than quarterly adjustments in the 
cost-of-living allowance. It also increased 
supplemental unemployment benefits and 
provided for higher employer contributions 
in the event of substantial drains on the fund. 
On the other hand, it abolished 

for annual Christmas bonuses payable from 
these funds. 


III. PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 


The wholesale industrial price index re- 
sumed its upward trend with a rise of 0.5 
percent in August and September, after five 
months without change, largely because of a 
renewed advance in intermediate materials. 
Crude materials increased slightly, after more 
than a year’s decline, and finished goods re- 
sumed the rather sharp rate of rise of the 
first quarter, after some slowing in the sec- 
ond, (Table 4) Despite the advance in in- 
dustrial prices, however, the overall whole- 
sale price index edged lower in the third 
quarter because of a sharp decline in farm 
Prices. 

The consumer price index rose 0.9 percent 
in the third , the same as in the 
second, with consumer services rising a little 
more sharply, foods a little less, and other 
commodities about the same. Prices of com- 
modities other than food increased the same 
1 percent as in the previous quarter. 
(Table 6) Nondurables, other than food, con- 
tinued to advance, attaining their largest 
quarterly increase since the current sharper 
uptrend began in early 1965, but durable 
commodities rose a little less tham in the 
second quarter, mainly because of seasonal 
slack in automobile prices at the end of the 
model year, which outweighed sharper in- 
creases In household durables and automobile 
tires. The nondurable groups showing both 
the largest rises in the third quarter and the 
greatest acceleration from the second quar- 
ter were fuel oil, cigarettes, and alcoholic 
beverages. The rise for cigarettes resulted 
from. both wholesale price increases and 
higher taxes. 

Industrial materials and products. The m- 
crease in prices of crude industrial materials 
followed a 16-month downtrend, but it was 
due in large part to special factors. Crude 
petroleum, unchanged in the second quarter, 
recorded its sharpest rise in ten years, largely 
because of the Mideast situation, and both 


hides and skins slowed sharply. 
changes slightly outweighed the declines in 
some agriculture-related and world-traded 
commodities. (Table 7) 

Of greatest importance in the renewed in- 
dustrial price advance was the rise of 0.4 per- 
cent in intermediate industrial materials, 
which had remained relatively stable during 
the second quarter. Increases occurred over a 
wide range, with an 0.5 percent advance in 
steel mill products probably most significant; 
over the past year, this group has risen 1.1 
percent. Some of the other major increases 
partly reflected temporary developments, but 
basic demand and cost factors seemed to be 
2 considerably greater importance in these 

ses. 

Almost all major construction material 
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verged on reduced supplies as Pacific North- 
west forests were closed to loggers because of 
severe and prolonged fire danger. Some de- 
cline in lumber and plywood prices came in 
October, after forests had been reopened and 
demand slackened seasonally. Prices of cop- 
per mill products rose sharply as the domes- 
tic copper strike forced manufacturers to 
higher-priced sources of the metal. 

Among finished industrial goods, increases 
continued widespread, although the rise in 
producers’ durable goods prices, which had 
been slowing since last year, slackened 
slightly further in the third quarter. (Table 
6) 

Consumer durables rose moderately at 
wholesale in the third quarter after a small 
decline in the first half, largely reflecting a 
withdrawal of automoble manufacturers’ 
special concessions to dealers, since dealer 
inventories were low. Floor coverings in- 
creased moderately after five quarters of de- 
clines. 

Among the nondurables, the new fall and 
winter lines of apparel carried higher price 
tags as sales ran well ahead of a year earlier. 
The continued downtrend in prices of hides 
and leather has slowed the advance in retail 
prices of footwear, but rises were still sub- 
stantial, reflecting last fall's increase in 
wholesale prices as well as larger retail mark- 
ups. Gasoline prices rose in August at the 
retail level as higher wholesale prices were 
passed on to consumer, and continued up 
in September, Seasonal reductions had begun 
at wholesale, however, Retail prices of cig- 
arettes jumped sharply in delayed response 
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to the June rise at wholesale and because of 
tax increases in several States. 

Farm products and foods. Expanding sup- 
plies were chiefly responsible for the drop of 
nearly 4 percent in farm product prices. 
Delayed harvests of vegetables had flooded 
the market and caused fresh produce prices 
to fall more than they normally do at this 
time of year. Record-breaking crops resulted 
in a sharp drop in grain prices and expanded 
production pushed hog and poultry prices 
down. Even for those farm products which 
increased in price, such as eggs and milk, the 
third-quarter rises were mostly less than the 
usual seasonal amount, 

Cattle prices, on the other hand, showed 
the largest quarterly increase since March 
1966, and beef prices also rose despite ex- 
panding production. 

Over the year, prices of farm products 
dropped 10 percent while processed foods 
prices declined less than 3 percent. This was 
an exceptionally sharp divergence between 
the two groups, although foods have tended 
to move up in relation to farm products for 
many years. While food prices rarely rise more 
than farm products in an uptrend, they nearly 
always fall considerably less in a decline. 

Fluctuations in farm products and foods 
over the past year have been among the 
widest and most abrupt in the entire postwar 
period: Farm products fell 10 percent from 
September to April, recovered by 5 percent 
to July, and dropped back nearly 5 percent 
by September. Fluctuations in foods were in 
the same direction, but considerably smaller, 
especially in the declines. 
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Consumer services. About half the rise in 
the Consumer Price Index so far this year has 
been due to services, which constitute one- 
third of the index. 

Charges for consumer services rose 1.0 per- 
cent in the third quarter—a fraction more 
than in either of the two previous quarters. 
Each major service group—rent, transpor- 
tation, medical care, and household serv- 
ices—shared in the slight speedup, but ex- 
cept for rent, the rate of advance was still 
below the rapid pace reached in late 1966. 
(Table 5) 

Significant developments in the third 
quarter included the slight acceleration in 
increases for rent, as vacancy rates continued 
low while maintenance costs and taxes rose; 
the largest advance in charges for electricity 
in recent years, due partly to higher rates 
and partly to new sales taxes on utilities in 
some cities; and a renewed advance in mort- 
gage interest rates, which had edged down in 
the first half of the year after climbing 
steeply in 1966. 

Medical care costs continued to rise more 
than any other service group. The speedup 
in the third quarter reflected higher dentists’ 
and physicians’ fees. The uptrend in hospital 
charges slowed further, but was still sizeable. 
Last year, hospital charges had been affected 
sharply by a round of large wage increases, 
initial coverage of hospitals under the mini- 
mum wage and overtime provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and the introduc- 
tion of Medicare. However, hospital rates 
continued to rise more sharply than most 
other medical costs. 


TABLE 1A.—OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR, HOURLY COMPENSATION, AND UNIT LABOR COSTS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR, 1966-67 


Output 
Man-hours man-hour 


per Compensa- Unit labor 
r 


Output per 2 parea Unit = 


Output tion costs Output Man-houts man-hour 
man ped or 
Percent change: Percent change—Continued 
Annual rate: 1947-686 3.7 0.5 3.2 4.9 1.7 In 4 quarters ending in 
$ (annual rate) 
1.7 7 1.0 2.1 1.0 1966—Ist. 7.1 3.2 3.8 5.8 1.9 
4 —.1 5 2.3 1.8 6.1 2.3 3.8 7.0 3.1 
ok 7 .0 1.2 1.2 5.0 2.5 2.4 6.7 4.2 
9 3 7 1.6 1.0 3.6 1.5 2.0 7.1 5.0 
—.2 4 —. 1.1 1.8 1.7 1.2 6 6.1 5.7 
5 —1.4 1.9 2.0 1.0 1.8 0 1.8 5.8 3.9 
1.0 * 3 1.0 8 2.1 0 2.0 5.6 3.5 
1 Less than 0.05 percent. Source: U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
TABLE 1IB—OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR, HOURLY COMPENSATION, AND UNIT LABOR COSTS IN THE PRIVATE NONFARM SECTOR, 1966-67 
Output per Com grote tabor nsa- 4 labor 
Output Man-hours pana 2 Output Man-hours gina Lag 5 
man- — 
Percent change: 
Annual rate: 1947.86. 3.8 1.1 2.7 4.6 1.9 
. 1.8 9 at 1.9 1.0 7.5 2.8 3.5 3.2 1.6 
7 4 85 1.9 1.8 6.8 3.6 3.3 6.0 2.8 
-7 9 —.2 1.0 1.2 5.5 3.6 2.0 5.9 4,0 
9 A- 7 1.5 8 4.0 2.4 1. 6 6.3 4.7 
—.4 2 —.7 1.5 2.2 1.7 1.6 2 5.9 5.8 
6 —.7 1.4 1.4 1.0 1.7 4 1.1 5.4 4.2 
. 9 4 8 1. 3 8 1.8 0 1.8 5.7 2.9 
1 Less than 0.05 percent. Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
TABLE 1C.—OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR, HOURLY COMPENSATION, AND UNIT LABOR COSTS IN THE MANUFACTURING SECTOR, 1966-671 
Output Output Unit labo: Output Output Unit labor 
r nsa- ni r nsa- r 
Man- —.— don costs — Pion "ott 
hours —— we —— s — — p — 
FRB FRB Census man- FRB Census FRB Census FRB Census man- FRB Census 
hour hour 
.2 © 08 34 O 5.0 1.5 © 
8 3.2 2.1 1.6 1.1 15 —2 4 64 2.6 1,0 36 09 2.6 
1 8 16 4 —.9 1.4 1.0 2.3 1.2 24 4 4.4 2.0 4.0 
3 4 8 6 —.2 1.8 1.0 1.7 6.5 25 —8 5.1 2.6 5.8 
9 1.7 6 4 1.1 1.2 1.4 8 RD 29 1.1 6.2 3.2 5.1 
5 —1.4 —9 —.6 3 1.6 2.1 2.2 2.0 8 —.4 6.3 5.5 6.7 
9 =—7 1.5 6 8 1.2 7 5 —1.1 8 12 6.1 8.2 5.0 
6 8 2 5 4 1.5 1.0 1. 0 —1.7 8 1.9 61 52 4.2 


3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 2.—SUMMARY OF PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN PRIVATE NONFARM COMPENSATION, 1964 TO SEPTEMBER 1967 


{Changes are increases unless preceded by a minus sign] 


AS 3 months ending in— 9 months ending in— Annual data 
September June September September September September September September September 1966 1965 1 
19671 1967 966 965 1964 1567 1 1806 9865 1801 mt 
Average hourly compensation 1. 1.5 1.2 1.3 1.0 1.8 4,4 5.0 2.4 4.0 6.4 
. hourly earnings 3____... 1.9 1.5 2.0 1.2 1.7 4.6 4.8 3.8 Q 4.4 Ay} 8 
anufactüri ng 1.1 1.1 1.5 -8 1.2 2.9 3.4 1.9 2 4.1 3.1 2.8 
Real average weekly earnings 3 +9 1.5 8 6 5 1.7 1.5 1.7 9 9 1.7 (0) 
Manufacturing... ---------- 9 1.0 —.2 —.1 21 —.2 —.3 —.6 5 —. 1.5 3.1 
Real spendable average weekly 
sining (worker and 3 
dependents) 222. 2 1.2 4 6 4 1.0 2 2.2 9 —1.1 2.2 09 
anufactüuring 7 8 —.3 © ©) —.6 —1.8 3 2. —1.8 2.2 4.9 
e union scale, building 
con: n: 
Haury wage niie 3 6 3.6 5 4 2 5.2 3.8 3.6 3.2 4.6 3.9 3.8 
Wages and selected benefits_ 6 4.1 5 009 0 5.1 4.4 0 (O) 5.8 (@) ® 
1 Preliminary. The hourly compensation figures on this table pertain to nonfarm employees Pata are not available. 
— including private household employees); the self-employed and all farm workers are ex- fo change or change of less than 0.05 percent. 
a Average annual fate 1964-65 is 4.1 percent. Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2 Production and nonsupervisory employees. 
TABLE 3.—WAGE AND BENEFIT DECISIONS, 1963 TO 1ST 9 MONTHS OF 1967 
[Possible increases in wages resulting from cost-of-living escalator adjustments omitted] 
Median annual rate of increase in decisions reached during— 
Measure Ist 9 months of— Full year of— 
1967 ! 1966 1965 1964 1963 1868 1865 180 1863 
Major collective bargaining situations — 
Wage and benefit changes (packages): 
Equal timing“ 4.8 3.9 8 09 (9) 4.1 « O 
Actual timing“ 4.9 4.4 t (9) ® 4.5 ® 8 8 
2 1 g 3, 8 8 8 9 oe 7 0 3 3.0 12.5 
Y 7 0 
4.5 8 5 8 O 3.9 ® 8 8 
Negotiated Ist year wage-rate increases: 
All industries 5.0 4.0 4.2 3.2 3.4 4.8 3.9 3.2 3.4 
Manufacturing 5.0 4.2 4.2 8 8 4.2 4.1 2.2 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing 5.0 3.9 4.0 ‘ G] 5.0 3.7 3.6 3.5 
24.8 $3.8 3.4 3.1 3.0 4.2 3.7 2.7 3.0 
$5.0 $3.7 $3.3 2.8 2.9 4.1 3.6 2.5 2.9 
14.4 $3.9 $3.6 3.3 3.3 4.4 4.0 3.2 3. 6 


1 Data are preliminary. 3 Y 
Except for packages, data are for contracts affecting 1,000 workers or more. Package cost esti- 


mates are limited to settlements affectin; 


spacing of wage and benefit changes over life of contract. 
4 Data are not available. 


£ 5,000 workers or more (10,000 
cost of a few settlements, affecting relatively few workers, has not been determined. 
3 Based on estimated increases in hourly costs at end of contract period and assumes equal 


Jakes account of actual effective dates of wage and benefit changes. 


in 1965). The package 


ng 10,000 workers or more. 
1 


6 Based on settlements affecting 5,000 workers or more. 
7 Based on settlements affecti 
5 Data apply to Ist 6 months o 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


967, 1966, and 1965. 


MEXICO, OUR GALLANT FRIEND, RE- 
AFFIRMS CONFIDENCE IN THE 
AMERICAN DOLLAR 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, at the 
height of the international financial 
crisis which followed the devaluation of 
the British pound sterling several days 
ago, the money markets of the world 
certainly most of them—were seeking to 
provide renewed confidence in the 
strength of the American dollar as well 
as to resuscitate the English currency. 
During the week which followed the un- 
happy announcement by the British 
Government, there were days of frenzied 
gold buying and selling on markets 
throughout the world by speculators who 
thought that the dollar price of gold 
would be driven up; that the United 
States would be forced to follow the ex- 
ample of Great Britain, and that our 
country would be compelled to announce 
a devaluation of our currency. Well over 
$300 million of gold changed hands on 
the London bullion market during that 
week, 

In the midst of this international crisis, 
including the problem with respect to 
confidence worldwide in the American 
dollar, the President of France held a 


press conference in which he supported 
a return to the gold standard. His re- 
marks, as I pointed out in a recent state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate, only 
served to undermine the “fundamental 
process of increasing harmony and co- 
operation among free nations.” No one 
wants the devaluation of the American 
dollar—surely the major world reserve 
currency—except perhaps the anachro- 
nistic President of France. 

But while General de Gaulle was en- 
gaged in his incredible criticisms of the 
American dollar, and of Western unity, 
as well, there were those nations which 
stood up to pledge their unswerving sup- 
port to America and to our currency, 
and, beyond that, to the economic health 
of the world. 

The most noteworthy action of all was 
taken by our truly great neighbor to the 
south, the Republic of Mexico. On the 
same day that De Gaulle held his press 
conference, Mexico publicly, and in ring- 
ing terms, affirmed its willingness and 
desire to maintain the price of gold at 
$35 an ounce, and voiced renewed confi- 
dence in the strength of the American 
dollar. 

The Government of Mexico put all of 


its national gold reserve on the line in 
an unprecedented, courageous, and sim- 
ply superb indication of international 
friendship and international assistance 
to a neighbor. I swell with pride in that 
act by the Mexican Government. 

According to an article which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal, An- 
tonio Ortiz Mena, Mexico’s Secretary of 
Finance, said that Mexico is confident 
that the price of gold and the parity of 
the U.S. dollar will not change. 

The true meaning of unity and friend- 
ship among the nations of the world is 
tested in times of crisis. Mexico again 
has proven its dedication to the bonds of 
friendship which it shares with this Na- 
tion. By reaffirming its confidence in the 
American dollar, Mexico has rendered a 
service not only to America but to the 
economic strength of the world. 

I speak, I believe, for all of the Ameri- 
can people in saying, Thanks, gallant 
neighbor and good friend. We shall 
never forget.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles describing the action 
taken by the Government of Mexico, 
which appeared in the distinguished 
Mexican Spanish language newspaper, 
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Excelsior, of which I have a translation, 
and the Wall Street Journal and New 
York Times, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(Translation Spanish to English for Senator 

Tuomas H. KUCHEL) 

THE GOVERNMENT DECIDES To SELL ALL THE 
GOLD THAT THE PUBLIC DEMANDS—IF THEY 
Lack Corns, THEY WILL HAND OVER BARS— 
THE TREASURY GAVE THE RESPECTIVE IN- 
STRUCTIONS TO THE BANKING SYSTEM 

(By Adrian Vilalta, reporter from Excelsior 
Newspaper, Mexico, D.F., November 28, 
1967) 

The Government decided to sell all the gold 
that the public demanded and that is what 
they communicated to the Banco de México 
{Bank of Mexico] and to the banking system. 

Mr. Antonio Ortiz Mena, Secretary of the 
Treasury, made the declaration yesterday to 
the reporters from the capital and an- 
nounced these measures: 

(1) The Casa de Moneda [Mint] will pro- 
vide the banks with bars of fine gold— 
legal standard of 900 fineness—with a weight 
of 375 and 750 grams, equivalent to 10 and 
20 centenaries, respectively, while more coins 
are minted. 

(2) The pieces of 375 grams will be sold 
at 6,000 pesos [$480.00 U.S. approx.] and 
those of 750 at 12,000, [$960.00 U.S. approx.] 

(3) The banks were authorized to issue 
vouchers for the sale of gold, documents 
which would be exchanged, at a later date, 
for centenaries, the operations began to take 
place yesterday in this capital and in all the 
country. 

The head of Finance spoke about these 
arrangements and about the policy of un- 
limited selling of gold—the same policy as 
was adopted in the United States and seven 
of the eight European countries which form 
the gold pool—in an interview he held with 
the unusual background of the area where 
the strong boxes of the Banco de México are 
housed, more than ten meters under the 
cellars of the Guardiola building and pro- 
tected bullding and protected by an armored 
dome. 

The statements of Mr. Ortiz Mena and of 
the director of the Banco de México, con- 
firm their conviction that gold will con- 
tinue to be sold at 35 dollars an ounce; the 
dollar will maintain its parity and the peso 
its equivalence of 12.50, 

The President of the Banker's Association, 
Mr. Ladislao Lépez Negrete; the Director of 
the Banco Nacional de México [National 
Bank of Mexico], Mr. Agustin Legorreta and 
Mr. Manuel Espinosa Yglesias, President of 
the Sistema Bancos de Comercio, praised the 
government's resolution, supported its meas- 
ures and pointed out the losses which those 
who have sold securities in order to buy 
gold would suffer, upon having to sell this 
metal in order to recover their investments. 

Ortiz Mena, was convincing: 

“The Government has decided to provide 
the public with all the gold which they 
demand and that is what they informed the 
Banco de México and the Mexican banking 
system.” 

He added: “We have never had such a 
strong situation in gold, silver and currency, 
in the Banco de México, as we have now.” 

He explained that the decision to manu- 
facture bars of gold which are equivalent 
to 10 and 20 centenaries was made in order 
to facilitate for the banks and the public, 
the handling of large quantities of gold and 
also in order to give the Casa de Moneda 
[mint] time to mint all the gold which is 
needed. 

The Casa de Moneda is working twenty- 
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four hours a day in order to take care of 
the demand and in order to obtain that the 
minting be as quick as possible. 

Simultaneously, the banks have been au- 
thorized—he announced—to deliver vouch- 
ers on the sale of gold for the quantities 
which the clients buy, without the necessity 
of physically handing over the quantity of 
gold which these documents have recourse 
to. 


SUFFICIENT GOLD TO FLOOD THE MARKET 


Don Rodrigo Gémez stated that more than 
half of the country’s reserve is now made up 
of gold and silver. It makes available the 
equivalent of 260 million dollars; but “our 
sales capacity, through the possibilities of 
insuring against loss, is practically infinite, 
while the United States maintains the pres- 
ent price of 35 dollars per ounce.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the di- 
rectors of the principal banks of the capital 
looked at the sacks and bags of gold held in 
the strong boxes of the Central Bank, jeal- 
ously guarded and provided with modern 
alarm systems, at the moment when Mr. 
Rodrigo Gómez made this precise statement: 
“We can flood the market with gold.” 

He explained that the last shipment ar- 
rived from Canada. It was six tons, in pieces 
weighing 12.5 kilograms each. 

Mexico has deposits in that country, in 
New York, Fort Knox and in Switzerland. 

Our reserve is here, in part physically and 
the rest available within less than four hours 
distance from our capital and within seven, 
for that which is in Switzerland, in a way 
that we can quickly concentrate it at any 
moment. 

The gold deposited in the Bank of Mexico 
comes from Canada and South Africa and 
also from the Mexican production, mainly 
Pefioles and ASARCO. 

(The gold production in our country was 
6,644 kilos last year, with a value of 92,383,447 
pesos.) [$7,390,675.76 US.] 

Answering the questions of the reporters, 
he pointed out that the gold reserves of the 
United States approach 13,000 tons and to a 
similar quantity that of the countries who 
make up the gold “pool” to reaffirm his con- 
fidence that the avalanche of purchases un- 
leashed in Europe will be successfully met, 


WORD FROM MR. LOPEZ NEGRETE 


The President of the Bankers’ Association, 
Mr. Ladislao Lépez Negrete, said the state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Treasury was 
highly important, in that the public will be 
able to buy all the gold it wishes, and he 
praised the authorization granted to the 
banks to issue sales slips as substitution for 
minted coins, a measure which was taken due 
to the lack of minting capacity of the Mint 
and this will facilitate the operations. 


ESPINOSA YGLESIAS’ SATISFACTION 


The President of the Commercial Banks 
System, Mr. Manuel Espinosa Yglesias, for 
his part, commented: “Who have all seen the 
gold that exists in the hands of the Bank 
of Mexico”. The provisions dictated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury will allow the pub- 
lic to buy in an unlimited way, and private 
banks to make the sales in the volumes that 
each person can purchase or that the savers 
request. 

The Director General of the Bank of 
Mexico, Mr. Agustin Legorreta commented 
that it is evident that those who jumped 
the gun and bought gold and for this, sold 
securities are going to experience noticeable 
losses upon selling it again to recover their 
investments. The uneasiness caused by the 
measures that were taken in Europe owing 
to the devaluation of the pound “those who 
exchanged securities for gold in order to 
protect themselves from a sickness that 
doesn’t exist here in Mexico are going to pay 
dearly.” 
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‘THE SALES OF GOLD LAST WEEK 


Mr. Rodrigo Gómez confirmed the off-the- 
record reports supplied by EXCELSIOR, 
about the sales of coined gold. He affirmed 
that last week twelve million gold pesos were 
sold, an extremely high figure for our mar- 
ket, inasmuch as it is equivalent to the usual 
demand for a whole year. 

The demand yesterday was solid but less in 
quantity than Saturday. The banks in the 
capital received in the first hours 50, 20 and 
10-peso coins. The public bought them out 
rapidly. 

The bars that are equivalent to 10 and 20 
centenaries will be for sale all day today, 
although the private banks, which very 
early had been informed about their fabrica- 
tion, had been waiting for them and offering 
them to their clients. 

In most institutions one started expediting 
the “vouchers for gold sales in centenaries“ 
authorized by the Government and the Bank 
of Mexico. 

A few banks distributed their gold reserves 
among their clients in the following form: 
20% in centenaries; 20% in 20 and 10-peso 
gold coins and the remaining 60% in sales 
constancies, issued for 90 days, within which 
the demand will have been satisfied to the 
extent that the exchange can be carried out. 


REQUISITES FOR THE EXCHANGE OF BARS 


The Mint manufactures pieces of 350 and 
750 grams of gold which are equivalent to 
10 and 20 centenaries. And they will then be 
exchanged for this class of coins of “50 gold 
pesos.” Nevertheless, there will be a “previous 
test“ to avoid falsification of these coins 
and lucrative speculations as to their 
contents. 

Don Rodrigo Gémez stated: We will try to 
avoid—and there is never a lack of prof- 
iteers—that someone will make this gold 
“sweat.” 

As a result, the purchasers will be able to 
keep the vouchers sent to them by the bank 
and exchange them for the centenaries or 
reconvert them in actual money at the pur- 
chase price the gold will have at the moment 
when the transaction takes place. 


THE PRICE WHICH THE PUBLIC PAYS 


The price of the “centenario” is 600 
[$48.00 U.S.] pesos, This value is equivalent 
to 12 [$.96 U.S.] pesos for each gold peso. 
Nevertheless, the centenario has a gold con- 
tents of 37.5 grams. The ounce is equivalent 
to 31.1035 grams and costs $35.00—14.06 
[$1.16 U.S.] peso per gram—so that the gold 
minted in coins costs $1.94 pesos more per 
gram and this is above the quotation on fine 
gold on the European market, that is gold 
bought in lingots. 

The statement made by the Secretary of 
Commerce must, therefore, be interpreted in 
the sense that the gold sale will be continued 
at the price previously quoted: 600 pesos per 
centenario that has a contents of 37.5 grams. 
The same applies to the bars that are tem- 
porarily sold in order to satisfy the excep- 
tional demand at present. 


PERSONS WHO ATTENDED 


The Secretary of Commerce and the Direc- 
tor of the Bank of Mexico met at the early 
hours of today in the office of the latter 
with a group of private bank leaders who 
visited the armored vaults of the bank to- 
gether with the newspapermen. To this group 
also belonged Licenciate Jesus Rodriguez y 
Rodriquez, Under-Secretary of Commerce; 
Licenciate Enrique Landa Berriozábal and 
Ernesto Fernandez Hurtado, Directors of the 
Bank of Mexico; Ladisalo López Negrete, 
President of the Association of Bankers; 
Héctor Flores, Vice President of the latter; 
José Antonio César, Director of the Interna- 
tional Bank and Felipe Sandoval Hoyer, 
Director of the Mexican Commercial Bank. 

(Translated by Paul Vidal, Wesley Kerney, 
Martha Huertas.) 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Nov. 28, 1967] 


Mexico PLACES ALL or Irs GOLD BACKING $35 
PrRIceE—EIGHTH~LARGEST PRODUCER OF METAL 
Woutp BE WILLING To SELL $260 MILLION 
HOLDINGS—SOME SPECULATION SUBSIDES 


Mexico late yesterday said its gold is for 
sale without limit up to the $260 million of 
bullion and coins in the national bank 
reserves. 

The Mexican statement affirmed willing- 
ness to maintain the price of gold at $35 an 
ounce. A similar intention had been voiced 
Sunday by representatives of the interna- 
tional gold pool after a meeting in Frankfurt, 
Germany. Both statements followed days of 
frenzied gold buying on European markets 
by speculators who thought that the price 
of gold would be driven up, and that the U.S. 
dollar would thus be devalued. 

In Mexico, where gold coins and bars can 
be purchased from the nation’s banks, more 
than $1 million in gold was sold last week. 
That is more than had been sold in the 
entire last year, the government disclosed. 
The government statement was designed to 
curb panic buying. 

Speculative fever in the big London and 
Zurich gold markets had already begun to 
abate yesterday despite continued heavy de- 
mand in the smaller Paris, Brussels and 
Frankfurt markets. Gold-share prices also 
dropped in Johannesburg and London. 

Dealers attribute the easing of demand to 
assurances from the central banks of seven 
key industrial nations Sunday that the $35- 
an-ounce price of gold would be maintained. 

London bullion dealers reported that 
French President de Gaulle’s pointed press 
conference remarks to the effect that the 
devaluation of the British pound may trigger 
a return to the gold standard had almost no 
effect on after-hours trading. 

Antonio Ortiz Mena, Mexico’s secretary of 
finance, told a press conference late yester- 
day that Mexico is confident that the price 
of gold and the parity of the U.S. dollar won't 
change. Ridrigo Gomez, director of the Bank 
of Mexico, added that “our (Mexican) ca- 
pacity to sell gold is infinite so long as the 
U.S. maintains the price of gold at $35 an 
ounce.” 

Mexico is the world’s eighth largest pro- 
ducer of gold. Production in 1965, the latest 
year for which figures were immediately 
available, totaled 7.6 million. South Africa, 
by contrast, the world’s largest producer, had 
a 1965 output of slightly more than $1 billion 
in 1965, according to the Federal Reserve 
figures. 

Well over $300 million of gold changed 
hands on the big London bullion market last 
week, it’s estimated. Though gold-buying was 
still heavier than normal yesterday in Lon- 
don, it was well below the record pace of last 
Friday and prices eased fractionally. 

But in the relatively small, Paris gold mar- 
ket, gold sales eclipsed even last Friday’s 
record pace, and the trading session had to be 
extended 15 minutes to cope with an influx 
of orders, Turnover amounted to about $12.7 
million, up from about $12.5 million Friday. 
Dealers attributed much of the demand to 
investors who expected President de Gaulle 
to call for a higher gold price. 

In Zurich, where much of last Friday’s ac- 
tivity originated, dealers reported demand 
was about half Friday's level. Gold prices 
eased slightly from Friday at the opening, 
then improved in lighter trading prior to the 
de Gaulle press conference. After the confer- 
ence, in which Gen. de Gaulle refrained from 
threatening a direct French gold buying at- 
tack on the dollar, prices dropped to below 
opening levels. 

Last week the five big Swiss banks halted 
forward selling of gold and the sale of gold 
on credit. Over the weekend, according to 
bankers and dealers, the Swiss National 
Bank directed the five largest Swiss banks to 
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supervise all gold sales, clamp down on spec- 
ulation, require full payment for gold and 
in some cases limit sales of gold to customers 
with less than top credit ratings. 

Swiss banks also refused to sell gold to for- 
eign banks seeking to buy in Switzerland 
and told them to go directly to the London 
market instead. One London dealer praised 
the Swiss moves, saying “it’s now extremely 
difficult for speculators without funds to play 
the market. Im personally convinced much, 
too much power is on the side of the U.S. 
Treasury” for speculators to stand a chance. 

Heavy speculative demand for silver was 
reported on the London metals market as 
British citizens apparently sought a medium 
for switching out of paper currency. Like 
U.S. citizens, British citizens are prohibited 
by law from hoarding gold. 

Silver for spot, or two-day, delivery rose 
to a record $2.20 an ounce, while contracts 
for future delivery advanced to a record 
62.235. Both prices were up 10 cents from 
Friday’s close. 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 28, 1967] 
Mexican GOLD FOR SALE 

Mexico Crry, November 27.— Mexico an- 
nounced today that her gold was for sale 
without limit up to the $260-million in the 
national bank reserves. 

Antonio Ortiz Mena, the Secretary of 
Finance, said Mexico was certain that the 
price of gold would not change. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, by 
extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance in schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major disas- 
ter; and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I think it is 
obvious to anyone observing the pro- 
ceedings this morning that Senators on 
both sides concerning the Griffin amend- 
ment have been following a course of 
action on the floor of the Senate which 
has postponed a vote. 

The Senator in charge of the bill not 
only pleads guilty to that; but he also 
proclaims it, because that was his respon- 
sibility as the Senator in charge of the 
bill. 

I am ready to go to a vote now, but 
I also have other responsibilities of coop- 
eration. It is also known that a very im- 
portant conference is being held by many 
Senators during the luncheon period. 
There is much more to be said on the bill, 
and therefore, in the spirit of coopera- 
tion, I shall continue to follow a course 
of action which will postpone a vote until 
that luncheon is over. However, I want 
the record to show that I am ready to 
go to a vote now. 

Before I close, let me say something 
also on the matter of procedure, and then 
say something about the Dirksen amend- 
ment. 

As the Senator in charge of the bill, 
I have invested not only many, many 
hours, but also days and days of work on 
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it. I am very much interested in passing 
it before we adjourn until next January. 
But I do not speak for myself alone when 
I say that for the good of the school sys- 
tems of the country and also for the good 
of the country, it would be better to post- 
pone action on the bill until the next ses- 
sion of Congress, if, under the stresses, 
strains, and pressures of the closing days 
of this session of Congress, actions were 
to be taken regarding amendments to the 
bill which would prove, as I am sure they 
would prove in this short period of time, 
to be unwise actions. 

Speaking only for myself, although 
other Senators share my view, and the 
number has been increasing in the last 
few hours, I would rather not have a bill 
until after we reconvene next January, if 
proposals to add so-called civil rights 
amendments to the bill are in any danger 
of being passed. 

Speaking again only for myself—and 
it is my own personal opinion—I cannot 
think of a greater mistake we could make, 
so far as the education bills in this coun- 
try are concerned, than to adopt amend- 
ments that would involve modifications 
or exemptions in the Civil Rights Act 
and the court decisions for carrying out 
constitutional guarantees. Any such 
amendments, in my judgment, would 
represent such a great mistake in public 
policy, legislatively, that I think we 
should talk to the people first. 

I think we should talk to the people 
back home. We would need to talk to the 
school people, talk to the parents, talk 
to our citizens generally. If it develops 
that there is a danger of causing what 
I think would be damaging consequences 
to the education program in this country 
through changes in carrying out the civil 
rights program which has been decreed 
by the courts. I must oppose such actions. 
These are decisions in which most of us 
believe—although many disagree with 
me—and which, in my opinion, are com- 
pletely sound. 

When I have a responsibility such as 
the one that is mine at the present mo- 
ment, I always deal with Senators on the 
basis of full disclosure. That does not 
mean that what my desires are, should 
necessarily prevail. But at the present 
moment, if someone said to me, “You 
have a choice of taking the education bill 
with ‘civil rights amendments’ attached 
to it or no bill at all,” I would not have 
any trouble at all in making a quick re- 
ply, “That will be all right. Let's go home 
and talk to the people.” 

That is consistent with our great rep- 
resentative system of government—our 
checking with the people. They should 
have an opportunity to advise us over 
the Christmas holidays as to what they 
think we should do with so-called civil 
rights amendments. It will result in some 
inconvenience and some losses. I know 
that. But the greater loss would be for 
us to set back, or create the image that 
we are setting back, the civil rights pro- 
gram in this country. 

Yesterday, I discussed briefly and 
placed in the Recorp the Associated 
Press news ticker announcement of the 
decision of the Supreme Court with re- 
spect to Alabama. The decision made it 
very clear that the attempt on the part 
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of the State government of Alabama to 
slow up integration was rejected by the 
Supreme Court. 

That is the law of the land. I think we 
should carry it out. I feel that some 
of the amendments that I have been 
told will be offered, but have not yet been 
offered, are amendments which I think 
cannot be reconciled either with court 
decisions or with the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

In a democracy, it is good when this 
kind of split develops in the Congress. 
We sav by the votes yesterday how close 
that split is. Perhaps wisdom directs that 
we should talk to the people. All I am 
saying is that I think we had better be 
giving some consideration to the possi- 
bility of laying aside this bill until next 
January, if the alternative is to accept 
education legislation which, in the judg- 
ment of many of us, would be a serious 
retreat. 

Again, speaking only for myself, I 
think that such a course of action, at 
least on the part of Senators on this 
side of the aisle, should be considered 
carefully. I do not mean to imply that 
Senators on the other side of the aisle 
may not also believe in the implementa- 
tion of the 14th amendment, so far as 
the decisions of the courts in respect to 
civil rights are concerned. 

But as the manager of the bill and as 
a member of the Democratic Party, I 
think that the Democrats in the Senate 
would not serve the President well if we 
passed a bill that could not be reconciled 
with the courageous, and sound position 
that the President has taken in the field 
of civil rights. In fact, I think that when 
the history of President Johnson's ad- 
ministration is written, one of the great 
monuments of statesmanship that he 
will have erected is the leadership that he 
has given to the people of the country, 
and which has been indelibly written into 
the history of our country, in the field of 
civil rights. 

I say to Senators on my side of the 
aisle that we could not possibly justify 
in any way detracting from the great 
civil rights record of the President. I 
think we would do that by any amend- 
ment in the field of civil rights that has 
been suggested to me as a possibility of 
being added to this education bill. After 
all, although we have legislative respon- 
sibility, we also have a responsibility of 
stewardship and a responsibility of 
trusteeship. We have an obligation, in 
my judgment, before we take any such 
unfortunate step, legislatively, to check 
with the people. If we do check with the 
voters of the country, we Democrats will 
find that for us to support any retreat 
in the field of civil rights would cause 
irreparable damage to our party and 
great damage to the President, and 
would be a most unwise course of action. 

I have made these statements, not ask- 
ing for or expecting unanimity of agree- 
ment. I have made them because, as the 
manager of the bill, I believe that Sena- 
tors are entitled at least to know what 
is going through my mind, so far as the 
recommendation of a parliamentary 
course of action to the Senate is con- 
cerned. I am not ready, at this moment, 
to recommend that action on the bill 
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be postponed until January. I merely 
wish to point out to Senators on both 
sides of the aisle that I think most sober 
consideration should be given to the im- 
plications and the probable result of a 
retreat on civil rights in the form of 
amendments that would result, in their 
application, in a slowing up and in a 
weakening of the implementation of 
President Johnson’s great program in 
the field of civil rights. 

That causes me to say only this briefly 
in regard to the Dirksen amendment. I 
hope Senators have taken the time, since 
the debate yesterday, to reflect on the 
basic objection to the Dirksen amend- 
ment which the Griffin amendment seeks 
to correct. 

I spoke a few moments ago about the 
nonpartisanship or bipartisanship of the 
work of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare in the field of edu- 
cation. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] is a member of that committee. 
He has done a magnificent job as a mem- 
ber of that committee. He has demon- 
strated time and time again that he is 
going to deal with basic principles in the 
field of education. That is what he is 
dealing with in the Griffin amendment, 
He is seeking to implement, legislatively, 
a principle that we all agree on in the 
committee; namely, that the Federal 
Government shall not in any way dictate 
educational policy at the local level; that 
the only area in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a right to lay down a man- 
date of policy is in the field of constitu- 
tionalism; and that, when a particular 
constitutional issue is raised, be it involv- 
ing education or labor or any general 
welfare legislation, the Federal jurisdic- 
tion growing out of the constitutional re- 
sponsibilities of the Congress come into 
play. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] in his amendment is simply 
seeking to make perfectly clear by legis- 
lative mandate that no Federal funds 
shall be used for busing if the Federal 
Government is responsible, directly or 
indirectly, for the busing. 

In other words, if the Federal Govern- 
ment seeks to impose busing upon any 
local school district, then the Griffin 
amendment says Federal funds cannot 
be used. It makes it perfectly clear that, 
if the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare or any other department 
sought to accomplish such an improper 
end, it would be prohibited. 

But, Mr. President, the Dirksen 
amendment does not limit itself to that. 
The Dirksen amendment prohibits any 
local school district from deciding as a 
matter of local policy that busing is de- 
sirable to meet an educational problem 
in that school district. If, in the opinion 
of that local school board, that problem 
ought to be met by way of busing, it 
could not be done. 

Iam at a loss, may I say good natured- 
ly and most respectfully, to find so many 
of my close and beloved Southern friends 
in the Senate supporting that amend- 
ment. For years and years and years I 
have heard them oppose, and I joined 
with them, in opposition to any attempt 
on the part of the Federal Government to 
interfere with true States rights. If there 
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ever was a States rights issue raised by 
any amendment on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, the Dirksen amendment raises it. 

The Dirksen amendment proposes that 
the Federal Government, by its interfer- 
ence, shall say to a local school board, 
“We don’t care what your problem is 
with regard to racial problems in your 
district. You can’t use a dollar of any 
Federal funds to which you are entitled 
for busing.” 

If that is not destruction of States 
rights, with respect to these operative 
facts, I do not know what is. I think 
that would be an abuse of our legislative 
responsibility. I hope such a precedent 
will not be established here on the floor 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Illinois had much 
to do with the final form of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. I think the RECORD 
will show he said yesterday the final 
draft of the act was prepared in final 
conference in his office. I think that is 
true, I know it is true that the Senator 
from Illinois had much to do with the 
compromises that resulted in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

He argues that his amendment is nec- 
essary, apparently, to prevent the Fed- 
eral Government from involving itself 
in busing. Well, I most respectfully say 
that the Civil Rights Act speaks for it- 
self. The Federal Government, under the 
Civil Rights Act, cannot direct busing. 
Let me say there is not a scintilla of evi- 
dence to show it can. If there is, I ask for 
it to be presented in this debate. We 
went into this question in great detail 
and great depth in the deliberations of 
the Subcommittee on Education. 

It is one thing to make a charge; it 
is another thing to prove it. I wish to say, 
Mr. President, that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—and I 
am their witness at this point—has never 
been successfully charged with ordering 
any busing. The evidence is quite to the 
contrary. The Department recognizes 
that, under the 1964 law, it cannot in- 
volve itself in any such program, 

Mr. President, what the Dirksen 
amendment does is, in effect, tell the 
States that they cannot do so either. A 
State could not use Federal funds to 
which it is entitled under the law for 
this type of solution to a pressing edu- 
cational problem that involves matters 
of racial imbalance. 

Is the Federal Government going to 
say that school officials cannot solve a 
local problem as they wish to, unear- 
marked by legislative purpose? It can, 
in effect, say so under the Dirksen 
amendment. A school district in Illinois, 
or in Massachusetts—and I have been 
using the Massachusetts example, and 
will come back to it in a moment—can- 
not have a school busing program to 
solve a local problem in the manner that 
the local officials feel it ought to be 
solved, and use therefor Federal funds 
to which they are entitled under the ed- 
ucation program. 

Name for me a better example of an 
attempt on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to dominate educational policy 
at the local level. I cannot. 

So what does the Griffin amendment 
propose? It proposes that the Dirksen 
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amendment be modified so as to provide 
that no Federal funds can be used if the 
Federal Government or any of its agen- 
cies or officers initiate, directly or in- 


“Oh,” says the Senator from Illinois, 
“the purpose of the Griffin amendment is 
to gut my amendment.” 

The Senator can use his own word, but 
I wish to state what I think is the obvious 
purpose of the Griffin amendment. The 
purpose of the Griffin amendment is to 
protect States rights. One of the results 
of the Dirksen amendment would be to 
destroy them on this matter. 

The purpose of the Griffin amendment 
is to make crystal clear, as far as legis- 
lative intent is concerned, to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
or any other agency of the Government, 
that they shall not seek to dictate the 
policies of a local school board. 

The result of the Dirksen amendment 
is to do exactly that—to dictate the pol- 
icy of a local school board in regard to 
the matter of busing. 

But let them use State funds,” says 
the Senator from Illinois. In his argu- 
ment yesterday, he said—and I para- 
phrase him, but I think accurately—that 
he did not see why the taxpayers of 
Peoria, III., should pay for busing in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. President, I say most respectfully 
that he does not seem to recognize the 
loss of identity of Federal funds. He over- 
looks the fact that you and I, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are dual citizens. We are citizens 
of our States, and we are citizens of our 
Federal Government; and we have dual 
responsibilities. Because we pay taxes 
called Federal taxes, it does not follow 
that when those taxes go into the Treas- 
ury of the United States for Federal pol- 
icy, we have some claim on our share of 
the money that went into the total pot. 
A claim to say that we will not permit 
any of that money to be used by a local 
school board that is entitled to that 
money, under an authorized project of 
legislation, to carry out a busing pro- 
gram. The identity of those Federal tax 
dollars is lost in respect to their applica- 
tion to this kind of a problem. 

Do not forget, Mr. President, as I said 
last October 6 on this floor, when I dis- 
cussed this issue in my responses to 
statements of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] that the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act provides for a program for special 
projects in title III, which is continued 
in the new bill—one of the most popular 
and most needed authorizations in the 
entire bill. 

We need that special project program, 
Mr. President, also to give even further 
assurance of the right of local school 
boards to develop their own projects. The 
program provides funds which can be 
used for any variety of projects which a 
local school board wishes to develop to 
meet the special educational needs of the 
school district. 

Some such special projects, Mr. Presi- 
dent, deal with the field of audiovisual 
education; others provide special pro- 
grams for the handicapped. It can cover 
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@ myriad of special projects, including 
busing. That is what some local schools 
want. 

But do not forget that when a pro- 
gram such as this is created, or one under 
title I, ESEA, then all school districts are 
entitled to their fair share under the 
formula—to use in accordance with local 
educational policy, not with dictation 
from the Federal Government. 

So, it is proposed under the Dirksen 
amendment that they cannot do it if 
the funds are for busing. It is proposed 
that if the project involves busing they 
have got to use State funds or local 
funds. Are we going to set a precedent 
for saying that about the purposes of all 
of these other projects? 

Some people do not like counseling 
work. Some of the special projects deal 
with the payment and the provision of 
funds for hiring specially trained ex- 
perts in the field of counseling, which in- 
cludes counseling in regard to the tech- 
niques that have been developed for the 
retarded student, counseling for the emo- 
tionally disturbed, and counseling for 
those students that have the behavior 
pattern that we call characteristics of 
the truant. Do we want to pass an 
amendment setting a precedent for say- 
ing that we cannot use any Federal 
funds directly or indirectly for any of 
those projects? 

When we pick something out, as is 
done in the case of the Dirksen amend- 
ment, and say that cannot be done, then 
we have a Federal mandate of inter- 
ference with the local school board. The 
Dirksen amendment, in my judgment, 
sets a very bad precedent. It should be 
rejected. 

We must understand this principle 
that has run through, as I said yester- 
day, all of the Federal aid bills from the 
very first one I cosponsored. This par- 
ticular issue of a guarantee against any 
danger of interference was really laid to 
rest in 1947 by Bob Taft in what I have 
always said is the pacesetter, example- 
maker, the mold for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. I refer to the famous Taft bill 
of 1947, of which I was privileged to be 
one of the sponsors. 

Go back to the Record and read the 
pronouncements of the then Senator 
from Ohio and others who participated 
in the debate, because in those days we 
were greatly handicapped in getting leg- 
islation passed. In fact, the Taft bill was 
beaten in 1947 on this issue. The then 
Senator from Ohio laid down the argu- 
mentative precedents that the rest of us 
picked up in the years following until 
we finally used them successfully in the 
adoption of a whole series of Federal aid 
to education bills that has resulted in 
what President Johnson has referred 
to as the legislative miracle in the pass- 
ing of education legislation. 

What did Bob Taft lay to rest? It in- 
volved the very point that I am making 
in my opposition to the Dirksen amend- 
ment. He made it very clear that legis- 
lation should be so understood as never 
to permit or authorize the Federal Gov- 
ernment in any way to interfere in de- 
termining the education policy at the 
local school level. 

That is the principle. That is the prin- 
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ciple that we cannot reconcile the Dirk- 
sen amendment with. It does not justify 
passing that amendment merely because 
a lot of Senators do not like the idea of 
busing in order to eliminate racial im- 
balance. I do not either. I think there are 
better ways of handling it. However, my 
subjective judgments or the subjective 
judgments of the Senator from Illinois or 
any other Senator are not relevant in the 
determination of the issue I have raised. 

That matter is up to the local author- 
ities. I do not intend to support an 
amendment that I think would establish 
a very dangerous precedent and create 
unbelieved misunderstanding across this 
country. 

Pass the Dirksen amendment and we 
will answer for it. Pass the Dirksen 
amendment and we assume the respon- 
sibility for what I am satisfied will be 
agitation at the local levels in this coun- 
try in opposition to this kind of interven- 
tion on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment in a field into which it has no busi- 
ness trespassing—the field of the local 
control of education. 

Mr. President, I have a duty, as I see 
it, for whatever it is worth, as the man- 
ager of the bill to make a record here to- 
day forewarning the Senate as to what I 
2 would be a most dangerous prec- 
edent. 

I think that instead of moving along 
toward a better understanding and a 
more rational solution to our civil rights 
problem, this would throw the country 
backward and create great problems for 
us. That is why I speak out against it at 
this time. 

I think the Massachusetts hypothetical 
that I used on October 6, 1966, and used 
again yesterday, is the best answer I can 
give. It was the answer last year, it will 
be remembered, that won for me the 
votes here in the Senate when, as man- 
ager of the bill, I announced that I would 
accept the Fannin amendment which 
eliminated from the bill the words “racial 
imbalance.” 

I took the position, as the Recor will 
show, that on the operative facts of that 
issue, what the Senator from Arizona was 
seeking to do was to eliminate words that 
might be used by a Federal official to seek 
to justify a regulation or an administra- 
tive order that would involve the Federal 
Government in seeking to interfere in 
what it called a problem of racial imbal- 
ance in connection with a local school 
board policy. 

When I announced that I would accept 
the amendment, I immediately, as the 
Record shows, was bombarded with some 
questions from my colleagues, the Sena- 
tors from Massachusetts and Wisconsin 
among others. And I discussed the Mas- 
sachusetts hypothetical. 

It should be pointed out that in the 
Boston School District, the school board 
decided that the best way for it to meet 
the imbalance that existed because of 
an overcrowded, poorly equipped, under- 
staffed Negro school in a ghetto of Bos- 
ton was to bus a proportion of the stu- 
dents to a new school with the best of 
equipment. Instead of having 50 students 
in a classroom, there were only 18. In- 
stead of having an undersupply of 
teachers, there was an adequate number 
of teachers. 
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The bill, with its program of special 
projects in title III, left to the Boston 
School Board the authority to decide 
whether or not it wanted to adopt, on a 
local basis, a busing program. It had a 
right to do it; it should have the right 
to do it. The Dirksen amendment would 
prevent it. It is no answer to say, “Let 
the Boston School District or School 
Board pay for it.” That is an interfer- 
ence. Just the saying, “Let them pay for 
it“ is an interference; because you are 
saying that you are going to earmark 
special project funds for purposes other 
than those the local school board thinks 
would best serve the local educational 
needs. 

For this reason, I repeat, for emphasis, 
my objection to the Dirksen amend- 
ment: It is an invasion of States rights 
true States rights. 

I commend the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Grirrin] for his amendment, 
which would remove this objection and, 
at the same time, carry out the only 
legitimate right that I think the Senate 
has in this field—to make perfectly clear 
that no interference, no dictatorial policy 
of the Federal Government will be im- 
posed upon any local school board in 
deciding what its educational policy will 
be, except—as I have said over all the 
years—when a policy involves a conflict 
with the Constitution. 

That is my case, in summary, against 
the Dirksen amendment; and in due 
course, after further debate, I shall be 
ready to vote on the Griffin amendment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, yester- 
day, in a colloquy among the Senator 
from Oregon, the Senator from Virginia, 
and myself, an effort was made to de- 
termine what the pending bill, in amount, 
would increase the expenditures for the 
years 1968, 1969, 1970, and 1971 over the 
year 1967. Regrettably, that colloquy did 
not clarify the figures that reflect the 
actual situation that will exist. The col- 
loquy, in fact, confused the situation; 
because in the report, on page 53, is set 
forth a table which was construed by 
the Senator from Oregon, the Senator 
from Ohio, and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, as comparing likes for the years 
1968, 1969, 1970, and 1971, when in fact 
the table erroneously does not make com- 
parison of likes for likes, but sets up a 
schedule for 1968 that was different than 
the schedules for 1969, 1970, and 1971. 

The question was: By how much does 
the pending bill increase the authoriza- 
tions of expenditures for 1968, 1969, 1970, 
and 1971 over 1967? A reading of the 
Recorp of yesterday dealing with the 
question involved indicates the material 
was not accurately set forth. 

Yesterday it was discovered that the 
colloquy produced erroneous impressions 
and finally it was asked that the experts 
in the Department of Education submit 
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figures which would be understandable 
and which would clearly set forth by how 
much the bill would increase the expend- 
itures in this field. 

In yesterday’s RECORD, on page 34912, 
there is set forth a tabulation of the au- 
thorizations made for the year 1967, and 
the appropriations made for the year 
1967. I wish to give those figures as now 
being the report made by the Department 
of Education concerning the actual facts 
on how much was authorized for expend- 
iture in 1967 and how much was appro- 
priated. 

Therefore, Mr. President, as shown on 
page 34912 of the Recorp of December 
4, 1967, the figures show that $2,357,- 
043,000 was authorized for expenditure 
in 1967. I wish to repeat. In round num- 
bers, $2,357,000,000 was authorized for 
expenditure in 1967. The amount appro- 
priated in 1967 was $1,815,000,000 or $500 
million less than was authorized. 

Now the question would immediately 
arise: How much was appropriated for 
1968? Three billion, nine hundred million 
dollars was authorized and $2 billion was 
appropriated, or 50 percent of the au- 
thorization was appropriated for the 1968 
program. 

Now, going down to the year of 1969, 
I shall compare and set forth the amount 
the House bill authorized, the amount 
the Senate bill contemplates authorizing, 
and the difference. 

For the year 1968, under the existing 
law, there was authorized for expendi- 
ture $3,965,000,000. That is $1,600,000,000 
more than was authorized in 1967. 

Mr. President, at the risk of the charge 
of repetition, I shall repeat. The present 
law authorizes an expenditure of $3,900,- 
000,000 as compared to $2,300,000,000 for 
1967, the difference being $1,600,000 
more. 

The House bill for the 1969 fiscal year, 
which will begin July 1, 1968, authorized 
an expenditure of $4,141,000,000. The 
Senate bill authorized an expenditure of 
$4,505,000,000. The Senate bill author- 
ization was $364 million over that of the 
House. 

I now compare the 1969 authorization 
of the Senate in the amount of $4,505,- 
000,000 with the 1967 authorization of 
the Senate, which was $2,367,000,000. The 
authorization for 1969 is practically 100 
percent over that of the year 1967. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I wish to as- 
certain whether I understand the Sena- 
tor accurately. 

The authorization for the year 1967 
was $2,357,000,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In round numbers. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Now, the au- 
thorization we are asked for the upcom- 
ing fiscal year is $4,505,000,000, in round 
figures. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The authorization 
which this bill contains for the fiscal 
year 1969, which will begin on July 1, 
1968, is $4,505,000,000, or in other words, 
100 percent more than the authorization 
for the year of 1967. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Then, to phrase 
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it another way, what this bill envisions, 
assuming the expenditures authorized 
under this act are appropriated and 
spent, the authorization would lead to 
expenditures of almost double what they 
were just 2 years ago. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. By 2 years ago what 
period does the Senator mean? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Fiscal year 
1967. In other words, the fiscal year 1969 
compared with the fiscal year 1967. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The appropriations for 
the year 1967 was $1,815,000,000. The 
authorization for the fiscal year 1939 
contained in this bill is $4,505,000,000. 

That would mean 150 percent more 
authorized than spent in 1967. I do not 
know whether that answers the Sena- 
tor’s question. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
has answered the question. Leaving out 
precise figures, what it means is that the 
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tremendous increases in the authoriza- 
tions over what the figures were prior 
to 2 years ago—that is, for fiscal year 
1969 as compared to fiscal year 1967. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will point out those 
figures again. In fiscal year 1967, which 
expired on June 30, 1967, we authorized 
$2,357 million. For fiscal year 1968, we 
are authorizing $3,965 million, which is 
$1,600 million more than in 1967. 

I now go to 1969, to answer the ques- 
tion which the Senator put. In 1967, 
$2,357 million. In 1969, we are author- 
izing $4,505 million, which is practically 
100 percent more than 1967. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In other 
words, practically double 1967. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is right. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think the Senator 
from Virginia would be interested in 
this: How much did we actually appro- 
priate and, in all probability, spend in 
1967? The answer is, we appropriated 
and, in all probability, spent the entire 
appropriation of $1,815,000,000 in 1967. 

How much are we now authorizing for 
1969? The sum is $4,505,000,000, which is 
150 percent more than we actually spent 
in 1967. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Which was 2 
fiscal years ago. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Two fiscal years ago, 
that is right. 

In fiscal year 1967 and 1968, and 1969. 
In 1969, we will be spending, if the 
whole authorization is utilized, 150 per- 
cent more than we spent in 1967. 

The interesting question is: Perhaps 
this is a good program, but what about 
the fiscal situation? I should like to hear 
what the Senator from Virginia has to 
say on that. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. What the Sena- 
tor from Ohio is concerned about, as I 
see it, is not that there is no merit in the 
program—we are not arguing its merits 
or demerits 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Not at all. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. We are arguing 
whether it is wise, at a time of great fiscal 
stress which faces the Nation, whether 
we can afford to pass an authorization 
bill for fiscal 1969 which would be double 
the appropriation for fiscal 1968. 

In that respect, I point out, in regard 
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to the $4.5 billion, that to raise that 
amount—and we are running a heavy 
deficit now—would take a surtax of 442 
percent. Levying a 1 percentage point on 
a surtax is equivalent to taking in roughly 
$1 billion. Thus, what we are dealing with 
in the pending bill would be to authorize 
$4.5 billion in expenditures, assuming the 
money is appropriated, so that we will 
be in effect saying that we need a 41⁄2- 
percent surtax in order to finance it, un- 
less we are going into more deficit financ- 
ing. The President has said time and 
again over the past 6 to 10 months that 
this Nation is facing a grave fiscal crisis. 
Indeed, I think that it is facing a grave 
fiscal crisis. 

The President has done a great deal to 
focus a tention on it. I do not think that 
he has done very much to cut expenses 
but he has done a great deal to focus at- 
tention on the grave fiscal situation 
which exists in the country today. What 
concerns me is the size of this prograni. 
We are being called upon to vote for $14 
billion over a period of 3 years and an 
authorization for the upcoming year of 
$4,500 million compared with an expend- 
iture of $2 billion just this current fis- 
cal year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

On the subject of promoting educa- 
tion, I am certain that there is no Sena- 
tor here who does not want to expend the 
maximum amount of money available to 
promote education. But, we have to be 

about it. Realism requires that 
we take into consideration the money 
available through reasonable taxation to 
provide the services which new and de- 
sirable programs demand. 

The weakness of what has been oc- 
curring in Congress is that there has been 
an absence of realism, that desirable 
and what are deemed to be essential pro- 
grams are being promoted without any 
thought of the ability of the taxpayers to 
finance the programs and without any 
thought of what will happen through re- 
peated deficit operations. 

At this point, I repeat, in fiscal year 
1967, which ended on June 30 of this 
year, we appropriated and spent $1,815,- 
000,000 in the general program. It is pro- 
posed by the bill that as against expendi- 
tures of $1,815,000,000 in fiscal 1967, we 
authorize $4,505,000,000, which is 150 
percent more than was authorized in the 
2-year period over what was spent in 
1967. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I feel that the 
Senator from Ohio is rendering an im- 
portant service not only to the Senate 
but also to the Nation in focusing atten- 
tion on some of the fiscal problems con- 
=e with this legislation now before 


wy Much of yesterday was taken up with 
other aspects of the legislation but, to 
my way of thinking, it is so vitally im- 
portant that Congress realize, and the 
American people realize, the tremendous 
sums of money involved in the programs, 
not only tremendous sums of money in- 
volved but also tremendous increases 
which are being proposed in the upcom- 
ing years, compared with the appropria- 
tions of the current fiscal year and the 
one prior to that. 

It is just a matter of arithmetic, Mr. 
President, that if we are to come any- 
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where near balancing the Federal 
budget—and the President has been seek- 
ing and demanding a 10-percent tax 
increase—if he really wants to balance 
the budget, if Congress wants to balance 
the budget, leaving out the new bills we 
want to pass, it would take a 20-percent 
tax increase. I am very doubtful whether 
the people of this country are willing to 
stand for such tremendous increases in 
taxes as they will be called upon to pay 
if these tremendous spending programs 
are continued and increased, as this bill 
proposes. 

The Senator from Ohio has brought 
out facts and figures which heretofore 
have not been too apparent. He is at- 
tempting to make them apparent to the 
general public, and he deserves the 
thanks of all of us in the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I read in a magazine 
within the last 3 days a statement made 
by Lenin. He said, according to my recol- 
lection, that France would spend itself 
into exhaustion through luxury, Ger- 
many through militarization, and the 
United States through general spending 
beyond the ability of the taxpayers to 
carry the burden. 

In my judgment, Lenin knew what he 
was talking about. That is, it is simple 
to promote spending programs. It is 
rather painful to promote laws imposing 
taxes that will finance the spending pro- 
grams. Since it is painful to finance our 
spending programs and indulge in 
deficits, we spare ourselves the political 
animosities that come from imposing 
taxes, and impose the taxes upon the 
children that will be born in the 1970’s, 
the 1980's, and the 1990’s to pay the 
debts that we are incurring through im- 
prudent, unreasonable, and unrealistic 
spending. 

I may say to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrrp] that thus far I have 
not discussed what the Senate commit- 
tee has done compared with what the 
House has recommended. The 1967 
fiscal year authorizations were con- 
curred in both by the House and the 
Senate. That year is past. As I have 
pointed out several times, the authori- 
zation was $2.357 billion. 

I skip 1968 and go to the year of 1969. 
The House authorized $4.141 billion 
compared with $2.357 billion that was 
authorized in 1967. The House authori- 
zation for 1969 is $1.8 billion more than 
the authorization for 1967. 

But the Senate committee was not 
content with the increase in the amount 
of $1.8 billion. It had to go a step fur- 
ther. It authorized $4.505 billion for the 
year 1969, practically 100 percent more 
than the authorization for 1967, and, in 
dollars, $400 million more than pro- 
vided by the House. 

It is the same pattern. The President 
recommends x. The House gives z plus y. 
The Senate comes along and gives æ plus 
plus 2. The taxpayer is the one who 
bleeds. The taxpayer is the one who 
weeps. The taxpayer is the one who 
writes and says, “Do not pass the surtax 
of 10 percent.” 

For 10 or 11 years I have been making 
the argument on the floor of the Senate 
that one cannot keep spending more 
each year than he takes in without 
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finally going to the poorhouse. But the 
Senate and the House have continued to 
operate under deficit principles, ignoring 
the laws of economics, believing that we 
can keep spending more than we take in, 
without ever getting into trouble. 

Congress was, and continues to be, un- 
willing to recognize that the laws of eco- 
nomics operate inexorably. They may be 
slow in achieving their demand, but 
they move on, and finally they demand 
a payment for an abuse of those laws. 

It is the law of action and reaction. 
We can tax in a sanguine way, but if we 
do, the taxpayer will quit paying. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this moment? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Just let me finish this 
thought. 

One can commit a crime, thinking 
that he will never be detected. But the 
law of atonement operates. The time will 
finally come when there is a revelation. 
Repeated commission of wrongs and 
crimes cannot be escaped. In the solitude 
of the bedroom, when silence prevails 
and sleep is sought, there is the reminder 
that during the day one committed a 
wrong. He can flee from the remorse, 
but it will follow him as the shadow 
follows the human being. 

So it will be with our Government. We 
have arrogated to ourselves the infallible 
judgment that by the intellect of our 
minds we will escape the natural laws. 
But the natural laws are beginning to 
catch up with us. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. MORSE. 1 ought to withdraw my 
request, because it is no longer applicable. 
I merely wanted to say that when the 
Senator from Ohio used the phrase, as 
I recall, “Action and reaction,” he 
pointed at me when he said “reaction.” 
I wanted to dissociate myself from the 
word. 
yah LAUSCHE. No; I did not intend 

In the Greek tragedies, there was what 
was supposed to be the plot of the Furies. 
A crime was committed. The Greeks tried 
to detect who had committed the crime. 
So they would concoct a play, and in the 
play the crime was set forth just as in 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” in which young 
Hamlet produced a plot showing the 
crime of his father. In the Greek plays, 
the plot was shown, and in the plot was 
the crime. In the audience sat the man 
who had committed the wrong, and when 
the plot was discovered, he would jump 
up and run out. 

Mr. MORSE. I am here. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No; I have the greatest 
respect for the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. It is mutual. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I say that because the 
Senator from Oregon has the courage to 
stand by his convictions. He has no hesi- 
tation in stating them. Although we may 
disagree, I respect him for his great qual- 
ity in never operating on the basis of 
political expediency and advantage. 

Mr. MORSE. That is because the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is my teacher. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I say that in deep trib- 
ute to the Senator from Oregon. 

The point I have been trying to make 
is that the authorization for 1969 is $4,- 
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500,000,000 compared with $1,800,000,- 
000 spent in 1967. I think that that au- 
thorization is too much. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment which will cut back 
the authorization to the amount that has 
been authorized for the year 1968 in the 
general laws, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
reply in part to the views expressed by 
my two good friends, the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Virginia, I 
first wish to say to my friend from Ohio 
that I was not engaging in semantics 
when I said that he was my teacher; for, 
disagree as we do on various issues, when 
one talks about exercising independence 
of judgment and standing by his convic- 
tions, and not being afraid to disagree, I 
do not know of anyone in the Senate 
with a more perfect record in that regard 
than the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Virginia if they have received, under 
the assignment I gave this morning, all 
the fiscal data that they asked me to 
obtain for them from the Department, 
save and except the exhibit, which I 
understand will be forthcoming, that sets 
forth the comparative table comparing 
1966 with the 1967 and 1968 expenditures. 
That is the only table, my counsel tells 
me, that has not yet been supplied to 
the two Senators; but if there is any other 
information the Senators need, we shall 
supply it. As I followed the discussion, I 
judged that they had received it all ex- 
cept for that comparison table. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the dis- 
cussions which we have had today, and 
the figures which have been supplied, 
which are in the Recorp, have com- 
pletely clarified the factual situation 
with respect to the authorizations and 
appropriations, respectfully, for the 
years 1967, 1968, 1969, and 1970. Of 
course, appropriations have not yet been 
and cannot be made for 1969 and 1970; 
but the staff has provided the figures, as 
I think I have related; and the RECORD 
will come in conflict with what was said 
yesterday, but today’s Recorp will set 
forth correctly what has been done. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad if the counsel 
was of help. 

I wish to make these comments about 
some of the observations of my friend 
from Ohio and my friend from Virginia, 
for I do not share their great concern 
about the requests of the committee for 
these increased authorizations. 

It was interesting that in their dis- 
cussion, they were not questioning the 
value of the programs covered by the bill 
which the committee has brought to the 
floor of the Senate—with the unanimous 
vote of those members voting. Only one 
member of the committee was not pres- 
ent to vote. 

The volumes in front of me are the 
best exhibit that I can give to the Senate 
to prove the thoroughness with which we 
considered the substantive issues. I am 
perfectly willing to stack this stack of re- 
ports alongside the reports that may be 
issued by any other legislative committee 
for a comparison on the question of 
whether the committee worked with 
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thoroughness, made a full record, and 
provided hearings that present to the 
Senate the data to support the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

Read the record. It will not suffer by 
comparison. I wish to talk for just a few 
moments, Mr. President, about the qual- 
ity of the program. 

In all the discussions of my good 
friends, the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Virginia, about the au- 
thorization amounts and the appropria- 
tion amounts that have already been au- 
thorized and appropriated, and the 
proposal for enlarged authorization 
amounts, I point out most respectfully 
that their arguments seemed to overlook 
the fact that we have educational needs 
in this country that will have to be sup- 
ported either by enlarged local taxation 
or increases in Federal funds to relieve 
an already overburdened local education 
tax program. 

My two friends, as I say, seem to be 
talking as though this Federal program 
were the total educational program of 
the country. 

I call attention to the fact that if we 
do not authorize more Federal money 
and appropriate more Federal money, 
then it will have to be done at the local 
level, or we shall fail to meet the obliga- 
tions that we, as a population, owe to the 
youth of this country. 

That is what confronts my committee. 
When we start slashing the Federal pro- 
gram, we must get ready to meet on the 
local level what will have to be done to 
supply local tax funds to meet the needs, 
or else stand on the floor of the Senate 
and argue that we should walk out on 
the educational needs of the young peo- 
ple of this country. 

I do not intend to do that; and I say 
most respectfully to my fellow Senators, 
the people will not let us do it, either. 
For, while it takes them a little time to 
catch up, once the parents of this coun- 
try come to find out and to decide that 
neither at the local nor the Federal level 
are the funds being supplied to give their 
children the education that this era of 
civilization calls for, with the automated 
economy into which those young people 
will be thrust, they are going to hold the 
politicians to an accounting; and they 
should. 

When my committee brings in this 
authorization program calling for these 
increases in authorization, we tell the 
Senate what we are doing. We are de- 
creasing the need for additional au- 
thorizations at the local level, and par- 
ticularly at the level of the school dis- 
tricts that are so poor that they cannot 
raise the taxes because they do not have 
the tax base with which to provide their 
children with the education to which 
they are entitled. 

I bring the Senate back again to the 
major premise upon which I offer all 
education legislation in the Senate. I 
have for years and years. Disagree with 
me on that, and then of course we can 
follow a parsimonious program in regard 
to supplying funds with which to pro- 
vide the children of this country in all 
school districts—poor, moderate, and 
rich—with the education to which they 
are entitled as a matter of right. 

The Senate will note that I used the 
word “right,” for that is the basic word 
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in my major premise. And here it is. In 
my judgment each boy and girl, every 
one of them, no matter where he or she 
is born and irrespective of the color of 
that child’s skin, is entitled as a matter 
of right to full opportunity to develop to 
the maximum extent possible the intel- 
lectual potential of that boy or girl. That 
costs money, and lots of it. That is going 
to cost more money than we are pro- 
posing to authorize. 

I say quite frankly to the Senate that 
the authorization bill we are proposing 
this year is not going to be the maximum 
authorization bill that will be proposed 
in the next 10 years, for each year it 
will be higher if we are going to carry 
out that obligation. 

Let me point out the cost of not car- 
rying it out. Let me warn the Senate 
now that if we retreat from that obliga- 
tion, if we walk out on that duty, then 
with relation to the money that we save 
at the expense of that obligation, the 
money that we save at the expense of 
denying to thousands and thousands of 
boys and girls in the poor school districts 
of this country an opportunity to develop 
to the maximum extent possible their in- 
tellectual potential—and I am sure I am 
engaging in an understatement—there 
will be $6 of loss to the economy of this 
country for every dollar that we save 
by cutting the authorizations and the 
appropriations. 

I am sure it will be much more than 
that. As I sometimes have been heard 
to say, “When you talk to me about edu- 
cation, you have to talk to me at the 
point of a lead pencil.” I am talking 
about the value of carrying out that edu- 
cational right to the economic wealth of 
the Republic. 

There are so many facets of that prob- 
lem to be developed that it is fortunate 
that I have the problem here of taking 
& little time so that absentees can come 
back and make the legislative record. 

I turn to page 51 of the committee 
report. 

I read from that page of the report: 

Dr. James Conant in 1961 in his book, en- 
titled Slums and Suburbs,” warned that 
social dynamite was accumulating in our 
large cities. Of course, the Nation is making 
some progress. In January of 1967 it was 
estimated that 97 percent of the 5- to 17- 
year-olds in America were in school. This 
as compared to 80 percent of the same age 
group in 1900. Also in January of 1967 it was 
conjectured that of the 3.8 million young- 
sters in this country then enrolled in ninth 
grade, some 2.9 million, or 77 percent, would 
graduate from high school. This represents 
a significant increase over similar data col- 
lected for the 2.7 million ninth graders of 
1956, of whom only 1.9 million, or 69 per- 
cent, ultimately graduated. 

But reversed, the figures do not appear so 
reassuring. We are still faced, according to 
these 1967 predictions, with a possible 23 
percent dropout rate in 1970. 

It has been estimated that approximately 
1 million students drop out of school each 
year. The seriousness of the problem is mag- 
nified by the technological changes in our 
society which demand skilled workers. Cur- 
rently in the United States, for every 10 un- 
skilled workers there are seven skilled job 
vacancies, And by 1970, it is estimated, no 
more than 5 percent of our jobs will be un- 
skilled. Yet today there are more than 1 
million young men and women under 21 
who have left school and are unemployed. 
And it is estimated that the decade of the 
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sixties, by its conclusion, will have pro- 
duced some seven and a half million such 
school dropouts. 


That deals with the question of what 
it costs the taxpayers of this country to 
not fulfill-the obligations I have talked 
about. 

Let me give other statistics in round 
numbers, and counsel will supply the 
figures for the RECORD. 

What are the average lifetime earnings 
of a college graduate? They are in the 
neighborhood of $452,000. 

What are the average lifetime earnings 
of a high school graduate? They are in 
the neighborhood of $272,000. 

What are the average lifetime earn- 
ings of a grade school graduate? They 
are in the neighborhood of $200,000. 

What are the average lifetime earnings 
of dropouts from grammar school? If 
they have any earnings at all, if the pub- 
lic does not support them in prison or in 
mental institutions or in other various 
forms of public upkeep, they will earn 
from $150,000. 

Do not talk to me about a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy, which I re- 
spectfully submit is the policy advanced 
in these proposals to cut the investment 
of the taxpayers of this country in the 
potential brainpower of the youth of our 
country. 

It is our great reservoir of wealth, this 
brainpower of the youth of the country. 
It is that brainpower, to the degree that 
we develop it to its maximum extent, 
that determines our annual economic 
productivity. 

Do not forget also, and this is pregnant 
in the remarks of Dr. Conant, that when 
we start talking about the dropout pro- 
gram and about the relationship between 
skilled and unskilled jobs, we are dealing 
with the great oncoming—and we are in 
midst of it—and new economic revolu- 
tion in this country, called the revolu- 
tion of automation where unskilled 
workers will be unemployable for the 
most part. 

We are entering now into an auto- 
mated revolution in which back muscles 
will not be hired. Brainpower will be 
hired. 

If we do not meet the obligation about 
which I am speaking, we will drown in 
pools of unemployability, across this 
land, hundreds of thousands of our 
young people, so far as their economic 
futures are concerned. 

Do not talk to me about parsimony in 
connection with an investment in the 
economic productive power of developed 
brain power in this country, for it pays 
back into the local, the State, and the 
Federal Treasury over and over again the 
cost of the investment in the education 
of the youth. 

This is so important that I am one 
Senator who believes that every young 
man and woman in this country should 
be assured of an opportunity to go to 
college with all tuition paid; because 
that education will pay back the cost 
of that education over and over again, 
by the increased tax dollars that edu- 
cated brains will be able to earn and 
pay back into the Treasury. 

We cannot afford to have a cutting 
program. I am not talking about a sound 
economic program, but a program cut- 
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ting education just for the purpose of 
cutting, in the interest of so-called bal- 
ancing the budget. I will not vote to 
balance the budget at the expense of 
providing educational opportunities to 
the young of this country. I cannot imag- 
ine a more unwise fiscal policy for the 
Senate to follow. 

Let me give you another vital statis- 
tic that comes out of the hearings of my 
committee; 1985 is not very far away, but 
as I have said before, if we are going to 
answer, by 1985, the knocks of the quali- 
fied students on the college doors of 
America, do you know what we would 
have to do? We would have to double the 
size of every university and college, pub- 
lic and private, in the entire land, and 
build a thousand new colleges with an 
average student population of 2,000 per 
college. Are you going to lock the college 
doors against them? Are you going to 
say, in the name of an argument for 
fiscal parsimony in regard to education 
appropriations and authorizations, that 
you are going to lock the doors of col- 
leges to hundreds of thousands of young 
men and women who can do satisfactory 
work in college if you will give them the 
opportunity? What are we 
about? What are we thinking about from 
the standpoint of a sound investment? 

Therefore, from the standpoint of 
educational philosophy, from the stand- 
point of political obligations, I will not 
go along with the suggestion of my good 
friends, the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Virginia, to cut the pro- 
posal of this bill that has come to the 
floor of the Senate, seeking to carry out 
the obligation that I mentioned earlier 
in my remarks. 

No member of the Senate can now go 
on a single campus in this country or 
only a few at most, that already is not the 
beneficiary, from the standpoint of tan- 
gible results, of the education bills we 
have passed since 1961 and of the small 
number of bills we had passed prior to 
that time. Since 1961, we have passed 
more Federal aid to education legislation, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, than 
had been passed in the preceding history 
of the Nation. That is why President 
Johnson refers to it as a legislative 
miracle. 

Mr. President, I will not follow a 
course of fiscal parsimony on the floor of 
the Senate and deny to the young of this 
country the educational opportunities to 
which in my judgment they are entitled 
as a matter of right. 

Before I turn to the next point, I wish 
to dwell on the point that there will be 
a public demand to meet the needs; and 
you will either maintain the amount of 
Federal aid that we are recommending 
or you will create great fiscal problems 
at the local tax level. Do you think the 
parents of this country are going to stand 
by, if we follow a parsimonious course of 
action in the Senate, and see their chil- 
dren denied the educational benefits to 
which they are entitled, and do nothing 
at the local level? 

Every Senator knows that real property 
taxes for educational purposes have al- 
ready reached the saturation point in 
almost all school districts. One of the 
great benefits of the Federal aid to edu- 
cation legislation has been to alleviate 
the necessity of higher tax increases at 
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the local level so far as educational costs 
are concerned. 

Mr. President, I wish to stress some- 
thing which has not been mentioned by 
the Senator from Ohio or the Senator 
from Virginia. They speak as though 
this is just a single program for provid- 
ing education to the young people of the 
country. It is a Federal supplementary 
program, as it should be. That is the 
entire basis for it. Either you do it on the 
Federal level or you will have to increase 
taxes to supply this money on the local 
level or deny education and training to 
the young people of the country. As I 
have said, for every dollar you save, it 
will cost the taxpayers, in losses, at least 
$6, and probably many times $6. That 
fact is not recognized, I say most re- 
spectfully, in the discussion of the Fed- 
eral costs. 

Mr. President, there is another aspect 
to the matter, and this is the last topic 
I shall discuss at this time with respect 
to this subject: Why the cut in educa- 
tion? Let those in the Senate who voted 
over $5 billion for NASA answér my 
question. Let those in the Senate who are 
willing to go along with a $75 billion de- 
fense program, the highest by billions 
and billions in the history of the coun- 
try—higher by many billions than at the 
height of World War U—tell me why 
I should vote for a proposal for drastic 
cuts in an education budget. You can 
take the proposed $7.5 billion cut of the 
administration out of the $75 billion 
military budget and never know you 
have affected it. Do not make the argu- 
ment of Vietnam to me, because out of 
the $75 billion, only $22 billion is ear- 
marked for Vietnam. This administra- 
tion gets most of its money for Vietnam, 
not out of the general defense appropria- 
tion, but out of supplemental appropria- 
tions. That is why the American people 
must be educated constantly about the 
legislative technique of supplemental ap- 
propriations and budget requests. 

Mr. President, you have a defense 
budget request and then a whole series 
of supplemental budget requests. I have 
reason to believe that by the end of 
February, if you add the supplemental 
budgets that will be passed by then to 
the defense budget it will not be $75 
billion but $83 billion. 

Mr. President, there are so many 
places to make any savings you want to 
make rather than gutting the domestic 
programs, because the domestic program 
is a $20 billion budget which includes 
education, health, roads, public works, 
medical programs, and the myriad of 
programs essential to keeping a strong 
domestic economy and serving the civil- 
ian needs of the American people in an 
administration which is trying to alibi 
and rationalize a $75 billion defense 
budget. 

(At this point, Mr. CHURCH assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if we can 
get the American taxpayers to realize 
what is involved in the mathematics of 
this administration budgetwise, there is 
no doubt what their verdict would be. 
The verdict would be to cut it. There is 
the matter of $2.5 billion for manpower 
commitments in Europe. The only mem- 
ber of NATO that ever came anywhere 
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near keeping its manpower commitments 
is the United States. The majority leader 
introduced a resolution, which I cospon- 
sored along with others, to cut those 
divisions from six to two, and the flag 
wavers seek to give the impression that 
those who support it are not patriotic. 
Mr. President, the millions we are pour- 
ing into NATO are at least 85 percent 
unjustified and wasted. 

Tell me why I should vote to spend 
American taxpayers’ money for military 
assistance programs in Africa, Latin 
America, or the subcontinent in any such 
amount and degree to which this admin- 
istration is pouring money down a mili- 
tary rathole by way of military aid. Let 
us take the $7.5 billion of foreign assist- 
ance, which is a real foreign aid program. 
The so-called semantically named for- 
eign aid program of the administration 
of $3.2 billion is not even one-half of the 
foreign assistance program of this 
administration. 

I say to the Senator from Ohio, and to 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
who is presently the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, to build a lot of schools, en- 
gage in public works, to seek to build a 
dam in Idaho or Oregon, or other public 
works, and he has to establish and I have 
to establish the cost-benefit ratio. We do 
not have that in the foreign aid program. 
I have fought for that for years. I will 
not support this kind of foreign aid be- 
cause it plays the American taxpayers 
for suckers, and that is what they are 
and will continue to be as long as they 
do not insist upon a revision of a pro- 
gram that wastes their money. Many of 
them do not know about it. Some of us 
are doing the best we can to educate 
them. 

I say that there are so many places to 
save billions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money now being wasted, and wasted, I 
repeat, in much of the boondoggling of 
this administration in regard to foreign 
expenditures that I do not intend to sit 
in the Senate and vote to cheat this gen- 
eration or future generations of Ameri- 
can boys and girls out of the precious 
right that I lay down as a major require- 
ment of any educational philosophy. 
That is: we better see to it that every 
boy and girl in this country is able to 
enjoy the right to have developed to the 
maximum extent his and her intellectual 
enn to the greatest degree pos- 

e. 

That is involved in this bill. I plead for 
the poor school districts because they 
cannot raise more tax money to provide 
the funds to carry out that obligation. 
Whether one lives in Idaho, Oregon, 
Michigan, or Minnesota, or any other 
place, we have a great stake in the citi- 
zenship and training of those boys and 
girls in the poor school districts because 
in this age of mobility they may grow up 
to be our nextdoor neighbors. It is im- 
portant that they be skilled and educated 
neighbors. 

Mr. President, after my colloquy with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] yesterday, I 
indicated that I would place in the REC- 
orp today an excerpt from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
regulation implementing title VI. The 
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section to which I allude is paragraph 
80.9(a) which deals with hearings pro- 
cedures: 

§ 80.9 Hearings. 

(a) Opportunity for hearing. Whenever an 
opportunity for a hearing is required by 
§ 80.8(c), reasonable notice shall be given by 
registered or certified mail, return receipt re- 
quested, to the affected applicant or recip- 
ient. This notice shall advise the applicant 
or recipient of the action proposed to be 
taken, the specific provision under which the 
proposed action against it is to be taken, and 
the matters of fact or law asserted as the 
basis for this action, and either (1) fix a 
date not less than 20 days after the date of 
such notice within which the applicant or 
recipient may request of the responsible De- 
partment official that the matter be sched- 
uled for hearing or (2) advise the applicant 
or recipient that the matter in question has 
been set down for hearing at a stated place 
and time. The time and place so fixed shall 
be reasonable and shall be subject to change 
for cause. The complainant, if any, shall be 
advised of the time and place of the hearing. 
An applicant or recipient may waive a hear- 
ing and submit written information and 
argument for the record. The failure of an 
applicant or recipient to request a hearing 
under this paragraph or to appear at a hear- 
ing for which a date has been set shall be 
deemed to be a waiver of the right to a 
hearing under section 602 of the Act and 
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of a decision on the basis of such 
information as is available. 


I also ask unanimous consent that at 
this point in the record there may appear 
excerpts from the “Procedures for Re- 
view of Elementary and Secondary 
School Desegregation Plans—Spring and 
Summer 1967.” 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROCEDURES FOR REVIEW OF ELEMENTARY AND 


While in the field, staff should not prepare 
written desegregation plans or other written 
materials for local officials or otherwise make 
binding commitments for HEW. Such mate- 
rial, if requested, should be sent by letter 
after review by senior HEW staff. This re- 
quirement, however, should not prevent staff 
from freely suggesting and discussing alter- 
native desegregation plans if local school of- 
ficials so request, or from freely expressing 
opinions on the effectiveness or adequacy of 
any proposals local officials may make con- 
cerning the desegregation of their schools. 
If school officials wish to record the meeting, 
ask them to furnish HEW with a copy of the 
tape or the typed transcript. If the school 
district requests, HEW will pay the reason- 
able cost of the transcript or the tape. If the 
district refuses to furnish a copy of tape or 
transcript, note the refusal and continue the 
meeting. 

Immediately upon their return to Wash- 
ington, the staff should prepare a report for 
the file giving their findings, summarizing 
their interviews and giving a chronology of 
their activities in the district. (Attachment 
E) Staff should discuss their recommenda- 
tions with their immediate supervisor and 
prepare a letter to the district confirming the 
HEW position. If specific suggestions were 
requested, include suggestions in the letter, 
making it clear that such suggestions are 
being offered at the request of the district. 
(Attachment F-1) If the district asked for no 
suggestions, or showed no interest in the 
suggestions made at the field meeting, do not 
make any suggestions in the letter, but advise 
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the district that HEW is ready to give all 

possible assistance. (Attachment F-2) If the 

district is not in compliance, restate the re- 

quest to hear from them within 15 days 

regarding their plans. 
* . 


> * . 


ATTACHMENT F-1 


Post Vistr LETTER FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT 
REQUESTING SUGGESTIONS 

DEAR : Section 80.7 of the Depart- 
mental Regulation implementing Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 provides for 
@ periodic review of the practices of recip- 
ients of Federal assistance to determine 
whether they are complying with the non- 
discrimination requirements of Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This Office con- 
ducted such a review of the operation of 
your district’s desegregation plan from May 
24 to May 27. This letter confirms the stafl's 
advice to you that your desegregation plan, 
as implemented, does not appear to be ade- 
quate to accomplish the purposes of Title VI. 

The staff found that your district has no 
Tegular classroom teachers assigned to de- 

ted situations on a full-time basis, 
and that staff vacancies are still being filled 
on a racial basis. In addition, school officials 
have not made sufficient efforts to make the 
free choice procedures an effective means of 
desegregating students, so that the dual 
school system remains virtually unchanged 
in your district. Finally, the educational pro- 
grams at the Negro schools are demonstrably 
inferior to those at the white schools, partly 
because their enrollments are not large 
enough to support programs comparable to 
those at the white school. 

Officials of school systems which have not 
yet eliminated their dual school structure 
have the responsibility for adopting and car- 
rying out a desegregation plan which will 
change their school district into a single 
nonracial system as expeditiously as possible. 
Nevertheless, you have requested the staff's 
suggestions on the plan your district should 
adopt to achieve compliance: This will con- 
firm the advice the staff gave you at their 
meeting with you in May. 

You stated that your district has available 
now sufficient funds for the construction 
by early 1969 of approximately 35 classrooms 
and related facilities. On completion of such 
construction it would be possible to close 
both Negro schools, and two old white 
schools, In the meantime, your district's pre- 
dominantly white schools will have sufficient 
space next September to accommodate all 
Negro students who will enter the first and 
ninth grades, and, in addition, all students 
who are now attending the smaller Negro 
school. With regard to faculty desegregation 
new positions will open at the predomi- 
nantly white schools for the teachers dis- 
placed by the new student assignments and 
two vacancies are expected in the fourth and 
seventh grades at the remaining Negro 
school. By filling these positions on a de- 
segregated basis, your district will be able 
to make substantial progress in staff de- 
segregation. Needless to say, if there should 
be a reduction in the total professional staff 
in the school system, the qualifications of all 
staff members in the system must be eval- 
uated in selecting the staff members to be 
released. Racial considerations may not be 
a part of the evaluation. 

If your district adopts a plan which fol- 
lows the above suggestions, your district will 
be deemed to be making adequate progress 
for the 1967-68 school year. I recognize that 
you may need additional time for planning 
before your school board can fully commit it- 
self and that the final plan you adopt may 
vary from the suggestions above. An alterna- 
tive plan, if effective, will be fully acceptable. 
Please advise me in 15 days what your board's 
intentions are, and within 30 days what its 
student and teacher assignments, by school 
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and race, for the 1967-68 will be. Finally, 
within 60 days, please submit your district’s 
full plan for the complete elimination of its 
dual structure. 

If your school system does not adopt and 
implement a plan adequate to accomplish the 
purposes of Title VI within a reasonable pe- 
riod, it would be necessary to start noncom- 
pliance proceedings seeking the termination 
of assistance for your school system. If such 
proceedings are started, commitments of Fed- 
eral assistance for new activities for your 
school system will be deferred and other 
Government agencies will be notified so that 
they may take such action as they may deem 
appropriate. Prior to entering a final order 
for the termination of Federal financial as- 
sistance, your school system would be given 
an opportunity for an administrative hearing 
before a Federal examiner on the question 
of its compliance. 

Needless to say, my staff stands ready to 
give you all possible assistance as you carry 
out the necessary reorganization of your 
school system. 

Sincerely yours, 
LLOYD HENDERSON, 
Acting Chief, Education Branch, Office 
for Civil Rights. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in 1965, 
when we first considered and approved 
Public Law 89-10, I stated that I felt it 
to be our principal objective to enact a 
meaningful Federal program of assist- 
ance to the States for elementary and 
secondary education. I felt at that time, 
and so stated, that the bill was not a 
perfect bill, but I felt that legislation for 
the purpose of Federal assistance to our 
elementary and secondary schools was 
long overdue. 

We now have an opportunity to observe 
and examine Public Law 89-10 in action 
and we are now in a position to make 
improvements on our original bill. 

I extend my congratulations to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and to those who have worked out the 
amendments of 1967 to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

I am particularly grateful that the 
committee has written into the bill a re- 
pealer of the provision in Public Law 89- 
750 which requires the use by the States 
of mandatory group rate provisions un- 
der Public Law 874. This repealer pro- 
vision is extremely important to several 
Maine communities receiving funds un- 
der Public Law 874. Our federally im- 
pacted small towns would not be able to 
maintain their present school systems if 
required to enter into a mandatory 
grouping formula. 

Limestone, Maine, the home of Loring 
Air Force Base, provides a striking ex- 
ample of the effect mandatory grouping 
would have on a community. The loss 
to Limestone under mandatory group- 
ing would be $147.76 per student. Under 
the grouping plan, the town would be 
eligible for a total amount of $394,057.40. 
Under the comparable schools plan, 
using last year’s entitlement figure, 
Limestone would be eligible for a total 
amount of $675,614.08. The loss to the 
community would be $253,401.01. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
to the committee for the new title in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act which provides for bilingual educa- 
tion programs. Early this year I sub- 
mitted to the Special Subcommittee on 
Bilingual Education a proposal to include 
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French-speaking children in the bill 
which the special subcommittee was con- 
sidering. In the St. John Valley, in 
northern Aroostook County, Maine, 95 to 
98 percent of the pupils are of French 
descent. Their home language is French; 
and they learn English only when they 
enter school. There is a high degree of 
linguistic solidarity in the community. 
Their culture is oriented toward the cul- 
ture of Quebec Province and the French- 
speaking section of the Province of New 
Brunswick. Maine has other large con- 
centrations of French-American families 
and students located in the industrial 
communities in southern and central 
Maine. The Superintendent of Schools 
at Van Buren, in northern Aroostook 
County, reports to me that those pupils 
who speak French exclusively at home 
score 3 years below national norms. 
Other surveys have shown that the aver- 
age achievement scores are far below the 
national average. It is clear that equality 
of opportunity is severely limited for our 
French-speaking children in Maine, and 
I am hopeful that by giving them special 
language instruction in school, we will 
have given these children a more equal 
chance. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, which we are currently considering, 
is one of the most vital legislative pro- 
grams on which this Congress should 
act. 

This measure is a continuation of our 
commitment to provide increased edu- 
cational opportunities for the millions of 
school-age children in our country. It is 
a realization that education is truly the 
key to the future development of our 
society and it constitutes an awareness 
that our young people must be afforded 
the chance to develop their potential and 
capabilities. I believe that we are now 
recognizing that education cannot be 
limited to those areas or those families 
which can afford the comprehensive and 
progressive school system. We must in- 
sure that the schools and the teachers 
are functioning through every area— 
rich and poor—and that we are imple- 
menting this philosophy through the 
pending amendments to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

Ours must be a partnership of the 
Federal, State, and local agencies to 
educate our youth. This is a partnership 
which is essential to the continued prog- 
ress of America. We have made a signifi- 
cant beginning, but it may be that the 
legislation this year will be a further 
vital turning point in the development of 
educational programs. The passage of 
the original Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act was a monumental effort 
and we are again moving, with this year’s 
measure, to a time when new beneficial 
results will be genuinely realized. 

Mr. President, the Subcommittee on 
Education has worked earnestly and 
diligently on this measure. We are for- 
tunate to have the able guidance of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. The 
members of our subcommittee the Con- 
gress, and our Nation are indebted to our 
distinguished chairman. Truly, in this 
country there is no better friend and ef- 
fective advocate of education than the 
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Senator from Oregon. It is a privilege to 
be a member of the subcommittee and to 
actively work with him. His patience in 
trying circumstances; his modesty in 
achievement; his cooperation and under- 
standing in individual cases; his knowl- 
edge of complex education legislation; 
but above all his fairness in judgment, 
are unparalleled. 

Mr. President, there are many con- 
structive provisions in the pending legis- 
lation. I do not wish to repeat, even in 
another way, what the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] has detailed. I shall 
comment on a limited number of aspects. 

I believe our committee has vigorously 
probed into one of the most perplexing 
and certainly intricate problems with re- 
gard to the implementation of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
This is the difficulty of timely coordina- 
tion of program authorization, funding, 
and State and local implementation. 

As Senators know, the school year 
normally begins in September of a given 
year, but the planning phase and recruit- 
ment of teachers and specialists for pro- 
gram implementation is usually com- 
menced before the close of the prior 
school year. Regrettably, the appropria- 
tion and authorization process of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act has not been able to coincide with 
the programs and program developments 
of the local educational agency. Frankly, 
this has probably been one of the most 
frustrating areas for local sponsors in 
implementing the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

School superintendents in West Vir- 
ginia have written to me voicing their 
concern over the fact that the authoriza- 
tion, funding, and program operation 
have not been better coordinated with 
the local time schedule, I believe our 
bill provides a constructive basis and a 
start for insuring coordination and 
proper planning of the educational ef- 
forts at all levels. I am confident that the 
proposals set forth in the pending legis- 
lation will be acceptable to our local 
school superintendents and officials. In 
part, these provisions covering duration 
and leadtime, planning and evaluation, 
extend the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act through fiscal year 1971; 
insure that funds for grants to States 
will be available in each fiscal year; 
establish a program for planning and 
evaluation; and authorize appropriations 
to be advanced 1 fiscal year, thereby giv- 
ing information to the State and local 
officials on the amount of money which 
will be available for the following fiscal 
year. The provisions are reasonable and 
are indeed a positive step in the effort to 
assist the local school districts in the 
development of long-range plans. 

Mr. President, on August 4, I intro- 
duced a rural education amendment 
which would provide for technical assist- 


ance and counseling services to rural 


schools in determining benefits available 
to the schools under Federal programs 
and in preparing applications for such 
benefits. This allows the Commissioner 
of Education to provide assistance in the 
form of grants to the local district or 
through personnel from the Office of 
Education. 
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The inability of rural schools to take 
advantage of educational and other ap- 
propriate Federal programs is a matter 
of concern to me. I know it is to other 
Members also. A number of State educa- 
tion agency heads have discussed this 
problem area with me. Additionally, the 
Appalachian Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee during hearings presented a force- 
ful case in support of the need for tech- 
nical assistance and counseling services 
for rural areas. This rural education 
amendment, although a limited program, 
will be helpful to our schools. It is not 
included in the House bill, but I am con- 
fident that House conferees will accept 
this additional provision. 

This amendment for technical assist- 
ance and counseling for rural areas has 
been added to the “dissemination of in- 
formation” provision which was spon- 
sored by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarsBoroucH] and enacted 
last year. The vigorous Senator from 
Texas was active and helpful in securing 
committee approval of my amendment. 
I am privileged to cooperate with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
who has been a leading advocate of edu- 
cation legislation. 

During the past few years, there un- 
doubtedly has developed a total commit- 
ment of the Congress and the Federal 
Government to expand the resources 
dedicated to public education. We have 
moved forward rapidly on a broad front. 
But the danger in any large-scale attack 
is the possibility of neglecting or leaving 
behind, so to speak, those who are in a 
minority grouping—those who do not 
speak in large numbers in this process. 
It is particularly gratifying to me to 
stress the importance of the committee 
action in approving the authorization for 
regional resource centers for the handi- 
capped and centers for deaf-blind chil- 
dren. The education of the disadvantaged 
must not be relegated to a lower step in 
our national priorities. We must be 
watchful that, even though progress is 
evident in the more encompassing phase 
of education, the minority disadvantaged 
is provided the means to secure training 
and services. 

The regional resource center concept 
offers a method of meaningful testing 
and evaluation services, the development 
of special educational programs, and as- 
sistance and dissemination of informa- 
tion so that other agencies in a region 
may benefit. 

To promote aid to deaf-blind children, 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act authorizes grants and contracts 
for the establishment and operation of 
services and centers for deaf-blind chil- 
dren. Again, such centers can serve as 
models for the development of compre- 
hensive evaluation, diagnostic and ed- 
ucational service. 

The committee report states: 

This amendment would provide a national 
program to meet a national need for a group 
of multiple-handicapped children who have 
been, for the most part, neglected in terms 
of education and training opportunities 
which would help assure their full potential 


for communication, adjustment, participa- 
tion, and self-fulfillment in society. 


I repeat “for a group of multiple- 
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handicapped children who have been, 
for the most part, neglected in terms of 
educational and training opportunities.” 
With regard to this provision, the 
capable superintendent of the West Vir- 
ginia Schools for the Deaf and Blind at 
Romney, Eldon E. Shipman, has empha- 
sized the need for the establishment of 
additional programs to provide for the 
treatment of the increasing number of 
deaf-blind children. I have visited in re- 
cent months the schools for the deaf and 
blind and have been impressed with work 
now being done at Romney. More can be 
accomplished. We propose to do so. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the majority leader and 
the minority whip—the minority leader 
is not presently available—about the 
matter I wish to take up. I have their 
consent that the matter may be taken 
up at this time. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the pending business 
be set aside temporarily for the consid- 
eration of a resolution I wish to present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTION PERMITTING CERTAIN 
STAFF EMPLOYEES TO APPEAR 
AND TESTIFY IN CONNECTION 
WITH CIVIL ACTION NO. 1146 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of a resolution 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
permitting certain employees of the Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
to testify in civil action No. 1146, in the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Kentucky, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
resolution simply authorizes a member of 
the committee staff to testify in a pro- 
ceeding that is pending today and being 
considered today in the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Ken- 
tucky. Without the resolution authoriz- 
ing this procedure, under Senate rule 
XXX, the witnesses, who are members 
of the committee staff, would not be able 
to appear and testify. Their testimony is 
important to the issue involved and I ask 
that the resolution be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 192) was agreed 
to as follows: 

S. REs. 192 

Resolved, That the Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Government 
Operations may designate and authorize any 
staff employees of the said Subcommittee to 
appear and testify at proceedings in connec- 
tion with the aforementioned civil action, 
but that such appearance and testimony of 
any such staff employees shall be limited to 
matters which have been testified to in open 
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hearings of said Subcommittee in further- 
ance of the authority and direction given 
to the Subcommittee under Senate Resolu- 
tion 53 of the 90th Congress, Ist Session, or 
Senate Resolution 150 of the 90th Congress, 
Ist Session, or such matters as are a matter 
of public record in connection with the Sen- 
ate Resolutions aforementioned, or such 
matters which are germane to the subpoenas 
issued by the Chairman of said Subcommit- 
tee to Alan McSurely, Margaret McSurely, 
Thomas B. Ratliff and/or Archie Craft. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on December 4, 1967, the President 
nea approved and signed the following 
acts: 


S. 287 An act for the relief of Wen Shi Yu; 

S. 764. An act to amend section 6 of the 
District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 
amended, and to amend section 6 of the act 
approved July 2, 1940, as amended, to elim- 
inate requirements that applications for 
motor vehicle title certificates and certain 
lien information related thereto be sub- 
mitted under oath; and 

S. 770. An act to amend an act to provide 
for the establishment of a public crema- 
torium in the District of Columbia, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, by 
extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
assistance for comprehensive educational 
planning, and by improving programs of 
education for the handicapped; to im- 
prove authority for assistance in schools 
in federally impacted areas and areas 
suffering a major disaster; and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the man- 
ager of the bill is ready to vote on the 
Griffin amendment. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, which I hope will result in 
whatever discussion of the matter Sena- 
tors may wish to engage in. I have made 
my case in support of the measure, and 
I am ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 373 Leg.] 

Aiken Gruening Monroney 
Anderson Hansen Montoya 
Baker Harris Morse 
Bartlett Hart Mundt 
Bayh Hartke Murphy 
Bennett Hatfield Muskie 
Bible Hayden Nelson 

Hickenlooper Pastore 
Brewster Hill Pearson 
Brooke Holland Pell 
Burdick Hruska Percy 
Byrd, Va Jackson Pro: 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Randolph 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Smith 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Spong 
Church Kuchel Stennis 
Clark Lausche Symington 
Cotton Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Curtis Long, La. Thurmond 
Dirksen Magnuson Tower 
Dodd Mansfield ‘dings 
Dominick McClellan Williams, N.J 
Eastland McGee Williams, Del 
Ervin McGovern Yarborough 
Fannin McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Gore Miller 
Griffin Mondale 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 

is present. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate from Michigan. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment as originally 
offered by the senior Senator from 
Illinois. 

The amendment is not complicated. Its 
words are not many in number, nor are 
they hard to understand. The amend- 
ment states: 

No funds authorized in this or any other 
Act shall be used to pay any costs of the 
assignment or transportation of students or 
teachers in order to overcome racial im- 
balance. 


There are several propositions that 
make a very persuasive case in favor of 
the adoption of the amendment. In the 
first place, we have a solidly entrenched 
and congressionally approved national 
policy that there shall be no assignment 
or transportation of students or teachers 
in order to overcome racial imbalance. 
The policy is couched in existing statu- 
tory language. It also has frequently ap- 

in committee reports, as I shall 
later point out. 

The second proposition is that, in spite 
of this well-entrenched, deliberately and 
duly chosen national policy, efforts are 
constantly being made to achieve Federal 
assistance for the purposes of assign- 
ment and transportation of students and 
teachers in order to achieve racial 
balance. 

Third, the Dirksen amendment is 
needed to make effective, present statu- 
tory policy because of these constant 
efforts, which I shall shortly detail. 

The language of the Dirksen amend- 
ment is especially persuasive. It says that 
no funds, appropriated or authorized by 
Congress, can be used for this specific 
purpose. 

Mr. President, it is not hard to envi- 
sion why this language is conclusive. 
Without money you cannot get buses, 
you cannot get escorts, you cannot do 
all the things that go into the matter 
of transportation and busing of students 
or teachers for the purpose of trying 
to overcome racial imbalance. 

I also wish to point out that the pro- 
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posed amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan should not be ap- 
proved because it would reverse present 
policy. It would mean acquiescence in, 
and it could even be construed as mean- 
ing affirmative approval of, the use of 
Federal funds for the purpose of assign- 
ment or transportation of students and 
pupils to overcome racial imbalance. 

Mr. President, this would be a high 
price to pay since the national policy, 
I have referred to, was enacted into 
law only after a great deal of effort, 
in 1964. 

That policy was enacted into law orig- 
inally as a part of the Civil Rights Act. 
I happen to know something about that 
act, because much of the tedious work 
of obtaining agreement on the many 
titles which that act contained was the 
task of a subcommittee and a commit- 
tee on which I was a member. As a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, I sat in on many of the com- 
mittee meetings and many of the in- 
formal meetings, wherein that bill was 
finally hammered out, although it did 
not satisfy every Member of the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, or every 
citizen in the Nation; nevertheless, the 
passage of a Civil Rights Act was ac- 
complished. 

Certain actions were taken, and certain 
other actions were not taken, in order 
to arrive at a bill that, when reported, 
would be accepted by both Houses of 
Congress. 

One of the points in the bill that was 
very controversial, very sensitive, and 
highly important, was this business of as- 
signment and transfer of pupils in order 
to overcome racial imbalance. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964, as found 
in 42 United States Code, section 2000c, 
subparagraph (b), by way of defining 
what desegregation is, reads thus: 

“Desegregation” means the assignment of 
students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but “desegrega- 
tion“ shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance, 


That is one of the sections that was 
hammered out on the anvil of discus- 
sion. It was the thought of many that 
the last sentence of that section should 
be deleted. It was also the thought of 
many of those who later debated the 
bill and voted upon it that it should not 
expressly say what desegregation did not 
mean. 

But that has been the law for more 
than 3 years. 

Section 2000c(6), providing for action 
by the Attorney General in desegrega- 
tion cases, contains the following state- 
ment: 

Nothing herein shall empower any official 
or court of the United States to issue any 
order seeking to achieve a racial balance in 
any school by requiring the transportation 
of pupils or students from one school to an- 
other or one school district to another in 
order to achieve such racial balance— 


Mr. President, that is a clear prohibi- 
tion against authority being granted to 
any Official or court of the United States 
in regard to transportation of pupils or 
students. The words were carefully 
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chosen. They are not equivocal, but 
dearly state that nothing in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, shall empower any 
official or court of the United States to 
issue any order seeking to achieve racial 
balance by requiring the transportation 
of pupils or students from one school 
to another, or from one school district 
to another, for the purpose of achieving 
racial balance. À 

That particular language was written 
into the bill by an amendment in the 
other body. The amendment was pro- 
posed in the House Judiciary Committee 
and later was agreed to by the House of 
Representatives. It came over to this 
body, and eventually was adopted in the 
form which I have read. It is the lan- 
guage of title IV that was the subject 
of colloquy in the Senate on June 4, 1964, 
to which reference has heretofore been 
made during the course of the debate on 
the pending amendment, 

That colloquy was between the then 
senior Senator from Minnesota, Mr. 
Humpnurey, and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

In addressing Senator HUMPHREY, Sen- 
ator Byrd of West Virginia said this: 

Can the Senator from Minnesota assure 
the Senator from West Virginia that under 
title VI school children may not be bused 
from one end of the community to another 
end of the community at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense to relieve so-called racial imbalance in 
the schools? 

Mr. HUMPHREY., I do. 

Mr. Brno of West Virginia. Will the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota cite the language in 
title VI which would give the Senator from 
West Virginia such assurance? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That language is to be 
found in another title of the bill, in addition 
to the assurances to be gained from a care- 
ful reading of title VI itself. 

Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. In title IV? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In title IV of the bill. 


A little later, after other material had 
been discussed, there occurred this fur- 
ther question by the Senator from West 
Virginia: 

Mr. Brno of West Virginia. But would the 
Senator from Minnesota also indicate wheth- 
er the words “provided that nothing herein 
shall empower any Official or court of the 
United States to issue any order seeking to 
achieve a racial balance in any school by re- 
quiring the transportation of pupils or stu- 
dents from one school to another or one 
school district to another in order to achieve 
such racial balance” would preclude the 
Office of Education, under section 602 or 
title VI, from establishing a requirement 
that school boards and school districts shall 
take action to relieve racial imbalance wher- 
ever it may be deemed to exist? 

Mr. HumPHREY. Yes. I do not believe in 
duplicity. I believe that if we include the 
language in title IV, it must apply through- 
out the act. 


Of course title IV is the title to which 
I made reference a little while ago, It 
withheld any power of any official or of 
any court of the United States to issue 
an order seeking to achieve racial bal- 
ance by the so-called busing of students 
from one school district to another or 
from one school to another. 

In 1965 the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act was passed. It contained 
in section 604 the following language: 

Nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any department, agency, 
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officer, or employee of the United States to 
exercise of any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the curriculum, program, or instruc- 
tion, administration or personnel of any 
educational institution of the school system, 
or over the selection of library resources, 
textbooks, or other printed or published in- 
structional matters by any educational in- 
stitution or school system. 


It is this section which is entitled and 
described as prohibiting Federal control 
of education. It did not, in its original 
form, contain the more definite language 
which was added a year later when 
amendments to it were considered. 

In the changes of 1966, contained in 
Public Law 89-750, a number of amend- 
ments were adopted. One of them renum- 
bered section 604 as 704 and inserted at 
the end of the original section 604 these 
words: “or to require the assignment or 
transportation of students or teachers in 
order to overcome racial imbalance.” 

The new section 704, leaving out the 
words, irrelevant to this debate reads as 
follows: 

Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to authorize any department, 
agency, Officer, or employee of the United 
States to require the assignment or trans- 
portation of students or teachers in order 
to overcome racial imbalance. 


The language is plain. It embodies the 
very thought that was expressed in 1964 
by the then Senator from Minnesota, 
Senator HUMPHREY. 

The enactment of this amendment was 
an expressed intent of Congress of the 
highest form. It was approved by both 
Chambers of Congress and signed into 
law by the President. The language is 
unequivocal. The busing of students or 
teachers to achieve racial balance is pro- 
hibited by the law of the land. 

There is similar policy in other acts. I 
refer, for instance, to the demonstration 
cities program. 

Mr. President, it was charged in de- 
bate in the other body that the demon- 
stration cities program would be used to 
require school systems to plan busing 
and school rezoning, as a condition of 
Federal grants. That charge was made 
and the details in support of it were set 
out by a Member of Congress who felt 
that such was the situation. In the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on March 7, 1967, 
there appeared a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, 
Robert C. Weaver, which strongly denied 
that charge. He cited two sections of the 
demonstration cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act in support of his posi- 
tion. One section is found in title II, sec- 
tion 103, subparagraph (d). That section 
reads as follows: 

(d) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the Secretary to require (or condition the 
availability or amount of financial assist- 
ance authorized to be provided under this 
title upon) the adoption by any community 
of a program (1) by which pupils now resi- 
dent in a school district not within the con- 
fines of the area covered by the city demon- 
stration program shall be transferred to a 
school or school district including all or part 
of such area, or (2) by which pupils now 
resident in a school district within the con- 
fines of the area covered by the city demon- 
stration program shall be transferred to a 


school or school district not including a part 
of such area. 
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Again, we have the same language: 

Nothing in this Act shall authorize the 
Secretary to require such assignment, trans- 
fer, or transportation of students from one 
school district to another, 


Then, in section 205, subparagraph (f) 
of title IT of the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act, there 
appears the following language: 

(f) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the Secretary to require (or condition the 
availability or amount of financial assist- 
ance authorized to be provided under this 
title upon) the adoption by any community 
of a program to achieve a racial balance or 
to eliminate racial imbalance within school 
districts within the metropolitanwide area. 


Mr. President, that language likewise 
is plain. It certainly states there is no 
authority for these purposes. The cita- 
tion of these statutes, and the reading 
of the excerpts therefrom, are sufficient 
to establish my first proposition, that 
there is currently in existence a congres- 
sionally approved national policy to pro- 
hibit any assignment or transportation 
of students or teachers in order to over- 
come racial imbalance required by any 
Federal officer, agency, or department. 

Mr. President, the second proposition 
I advance is this: The statutes have not 
been sufficient to accomplish their stated 
objective. They have not been effective. 
Assault after assault has been made by 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to destroy, avoid, and nullify 
this policy which is also the law of 
the land. Hence, the necessity for the 
Dirksen amendment. 

It provides that— 

No funds authorized in this or any other 
Act shall be used to pay any costs of the 
assignment or transportation of students or 
en in order to overcome racial im- 

alance. 


This language, of course, follows the 
statutes to which reference has already 
been made. It is language which can be 
plainly understood. It would effectively 
implement the policies which Congress 
has repeatedly declared. 

What about the efforts to nullify this 
national policy? In the first place, there 
was the establishment and promulga- 
tion of school desegregation guidelines, 
which is a topic familar to this Chamber. 
They were discussed extensively, heat- 
edly, and vigorously on many occasions. 
These guidelines first were issued by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in 1966. 

They were reissued with minor 
changes, in a new and more determined 
fashion and with the original thrust still 
contained in them in January of this 
year. The object of the guidelines is to 
impose upon school authorities an abso- 
lute and affirmative duty to desegregate. 
No longer did the Constitution or the law 
merely forbid Government power to en- 
force desegregation. A new feature was 
adopted. Under the guidelines there was 
an imperative duty upon school districts 
to integrate. A disproportionate concen- 
tration of Negroes in certain schools 
could not now be ignored. According to 
the guidelines racial mixing of students 
became a high educational goal. 

This situation makes necessary a Dirk- 
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sen-type amendment so that funds will 
not be available to implement and fi- 
nance programs based upon those guide- 
lines. It is an instance of a vigorously 
pursued effort to disregard and nullify 
the conscious and deliberately adopted 
national policy to which I have previ- 
ously referred. Statutes were cited to 
support the proposition. I do not think it 
necessary to go into detail on the guide- 
lines, since they have been thoroughly 
discussed in this body on previous oc- 
casions. It has been alleged and, I think, 
with some merit, that the guidelines are 
improper and illegal because they have 
never received Presidential approval. The 
situation that resulted after the promul- 
gation of the guidelines was considered 
so serious and so great in the other body 
that a series of hearings was held on the 
administration of the entire Education 
Act with particular reference to the 
guidelines. 

Another example of efforts to nullify 
the national policy will be found in the 
busing pattern adopted in the District 
of Columbia. Hearings before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
District of Columbia developed the fact 
that many elementary, junior high 
school, and senior high school stu- 
dents were being transported at a total 
cost of approximately $400,000 a 
year. It was pointed out by the very 
able chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia that a capital outlay of a few 
hundred thousand dollars would have 
improved the school system in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, had the busing money 
been devoted to that purpose. 

We now come to the question of the 
inconveniences in busing children, in oth- 
er words, the length of the bus ride, the 
busy rush hour traffic to face to get the 
students to and from school, and the 
time of the bus ride, which often extends 
as much as 1 hour and sometimes even 
one hour and a half each way. 

There are many reasonable minded 
persons who believe that the time and 
the effort of students could be more 
profitably spent in an activity other than 
going back and forth to school in a bus, 
with all the attendant hazards. 

The question was asked of a witness, 
who was an official of a school district, 
as to where the money came from to bus 
children. His answer was that the money 
came from funds for federally impacted 
schools. i 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], during the course of hearings on 
the fiscal 1968 District of Columbia ap- 
propriations bill asked the following 
question after he had ascertained that 
the money for busing came from the 
Federally impacted school funds: 

Are you aware of the language in the HEW 
Appropriations Committee report? 

Dr. CARROLL. I am aware of that. I wasn't 
aware that this was applying to the provi- 
sion of Public Law 874 funds to schools. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to put that 
language in the record. 

(The information follows:) 

“EXCERPT From HEW REPORT 

“The committee recommends that no funds 
herein provided for the Office of Education 
shall be used for busing of public school 
students or for any other activities calculated 
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to eliminate racial imbalance in the public 
schools.” 


It is true that the language is not a 
provision of the law but it is a recom- 
mendation of the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriations Subcommittee 
and the entire Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate. It further indicates 
the national policy on this subject. 

Senators will remember that when the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill 
came before the Senate, an amendment 
was inserted which prohibited the use of 
any of the moneys from that particu- 
lar bill for the purpose of busing stu- 
dents. That amendment is a part of the 
bill which was signed into law by the 
President. It was a result of the active 
and persistent efforts by Federal author- 
ities and officials in attempting to nul- 
lify the national policy in this area. 

The existence and evidence of such ef- 
forts are to be found in testimony and 
statements by officials of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Not 
long ago—in fact, last May—an interview 
of the Honorable John W. Gardner, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, was reported in the U.S. News & 
World Report. I should like to read por- 
tions of the interview because I think 
it conclusively indicates what is happen- 
ing in the adoption of a policy which 
is calculated to disrupt, and to nullify 
the law concerning assignment and 
transportation of teachers and pupils for 
the purpose of overcoming racial imbal- 
ance. 

At one point in the interview, the ques- 
tion was asked of Secretary Gardner: 

Q. Is there anything in the law that al- 
lows you to attack de facto segregation— 
that is, segregation in a school just because 
the surrounding community is not racially 
mixed? 

A. Not if you take de facto in its literal 
sense. You have to prove racially motivated 
Official acts that led to imbalance. The mere 
fact of racial imbalance isn’t enough. 

Now, I happen to believe that we must com- 
bat de facto segregation with all the energy 
possible. Segregated education is not good for 
the children or the nation, whether de jure 
or de facto. But how do you eliminate segre- 
gation? Our present efforts aren't particularly 
effective. 

It’s something we all ought to be thinking 
about. What do we do in the North when 
the central city of every major metropolis is 
becoming exclusively Negro, surrounded by 
white suburbs? Under such circumstances, 

how can we provide better education for Ne- 
gro children right now? 

Wherever it is possible to halt the move- 
ment of the white population out of a 
neighborhood by improving that neighbor- 
hood, so that the schools will have a reason- 
ably mixed population, it should be done. We 
cannot and must not have two nations. We 
must not allow a situation to develop in 
which we have two peoples living apart, not 
knowing each other, not trusting each other. 


That isn’t the America we started out to 
build, 


A little later in the interview the fol- 
lowing appeared: 

Q. Are you tackling this basic problem of 
de facto segregation? 

A. Yes, but not on as large a scale as I 
would like. We have limited funds. With 
these funds we say, in effect, to communi- 
ties: “If you think you have a solution, we'll 
help you with it.” 

Our attitude is that these are local de- 
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cisions and we ought to be ready to try to 
help people who want to figure these things 
out. They're very tough problems. 

If a community wants to try to create a 
situation in which it diminishes the move- 
ment toward de facto segregation, if the 
community says, “All the whites are moving 
out and you've got to help us do something 
about it,” then perhaps we can help. We 
can help them improve their schools to try to 
stop the outmigration. We can help them 
train their teachers to deal with problems 
of racial conflict. 

If a suburban school says, “We would like 
to open up 150 or 200 places to disadvan- 
taged youngsters from the central city,” well, 
that’s a pretty forward-looking thing for a 
suburban school to do—and if they came to 
us and asked for help we might give it to 
them. 

Q. Do you mean help on a program, or 
financial help? 

A. Money. 


Mr. President, in this we get to the 
essence of the Dirksen amendment— 
money. Secretary Gardner said, “We 
have limited funds.” The Dirksen amend- 
ment would say, “You have no funds for 
transporting or assigning teachers or 
children from one district to another or 
from one school district to another for 
the purpose of overcoming racial im- 
balance.” 

It may be that the Secretary is en- 
tirely right in his analysis that this is 
a very important thing and that there 
must be a racial mix; but we have 
deliberately adopted and approved a dif- 
fering national policy on this subject. It 
is in the form of a statute, and it is not 
for the Secretary of HEW or any other 
Secretary or official to say, “In my judg- 
ment, this is a good use of this money 
and I am going to put the money to that 
use.“ 

It is not for him to say. Nevertheless, 
he is pursuing that course, and as I 
understand it, he is the one who author- 
ized issuance and promulgation of the 
guidelines under which that has been 
done. 

Under this sort of attack from every 
side, it seems to those of us who support 
the Dirksen amendment that some ac- 
tion should be adopted to make the stat- 
ute effective as originally intended and 
strengthened as it was in 1965. We can 
do this, by putting, in express words, 
a denial of authority to effect the trans- 
fer of students or teachers for the pur- 
pose of overcoming racial imbalance. 
That is just about the situation in the 
District of Columbia. One of our col- 
leagues observed that Judge J. Skelly 
Wright made his decree; now let him 
enforce and finance it. This body, unless 
it wants to abdicate its most powerful 
instrument, the power of the purse, has 
the means whereby it can enforce its 
enactment. 

Mr. President, that makes the case for 
the need for the Dirksen amendment. 

Insofar as the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] is 
concerned, I have grave misgivings about 
it. It is the suggestion of this Senator 
that it would reverse the present policy. 
It probably would soften the stand that 
has been taken by the Congress, by both 
Houses, and which is under the signa- 
ture of the President. There is not any 
call for it at all. In fact, it would be 
highly undesirable. 
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The Dirksen amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 

No funds authorized in this or any other 
Act shall be used to pay any costs of the as- 
signment or transportation of students or 
teachers in order to overcome racial 
imbalance— è 


And to that language would be added 
by the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan— 
unless such use is in accordance with a pol- 
icy formally and freely made by the affected 
State or by the affected local educational 
agency without the exercise of direction, su- 
pervision or control with respect thereto by 
any Department, agency or officer of the 
United States. 


Thus, we would have one set of statu- 
tory sections saying there is no authority 
for any Federal office or agency or de- 
partment or bureau to do anything 
which would result in the transportation 
or assignment of students if it is for the 
purpose of overcoming racial imbalance. 
And now comes an amendment which 
says that if a State body says, freely and 
formally, and without any direction, su- 
pervision, or control—if all those condi- 
tions are satisfied—then it is all right for 
the money to be used for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I submit it cannot be 
done. This amendment will mean noth- 
ing unless there is a derogation of the 
existent statutory provisions which I 
have read into the Recorp. These sec- 
tions will read, for example: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize any department, agency, or em- 
ployee of the United States to require the 
assignment or transportation of students or 
teachers in order to overcome racial im- 
balance. 


Under the preposed amendment, it 
would no longer read that way. It 
would say that except that where a com- 
munity develops a plan, without control, 
supervision, or coercion, and does it 
freely and formally, and it is approved 
by the Secretary,” then the money can 
be spent. 

I submit that the statutory prohibi- 
tions presently existing make it illegal for 
the Secretary to stamp such an applica- 
tion with his approval, because that 
would be a use of his authority which 
would result in the payment of money for 
the purpose of the transportation. That 
is what this Dirksen amendment seeks to 
preclude. 

For that reason, it is my considered 
judgment, and I urge my fellow Senators 
to adopt that view, that the Griffin 
amendment should be rejected, and the 
Dirksen amendment approved in the 
form originally proposed. 

The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to the Dirksen 
amendment would mean acquiescence in, 
and even approval of, the use of Federal 
funds and authority, under certain cir- 
cumstances, for the purpose of assign- 
ment or transportation of students or 
teachers to overcome racial imbalance. 

That certainly does not represent the 
thinking, the conclusion, or the policy 
reached by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, because they 
were the agencies, and they were the 
people who created the policy which now 
exists, the two Houses of Congress, by 
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passing and approving the bills, the Pres- 
ident by signing them when they were 
sent to him. That policy is not contained 
in only one act; it is found in several 
sections, in several very important acts, 
notably the two that I have referred to. 

By way of summary, Mr. President, I 
say that these four propositions are 
worthy of consideration by every Mem- 
ber of this body, and I hope they will be 
considered worthy of consideration by 
Members of the House of Representatives 
as well, in determining the final outcome 
of the subject under debate. 

The first proposition is that there is 
presently a congressionally approved na- 
tional policy that there be no assignment 
or transportation of teachers or students 
in order to overcome racial imbalance, 
and that there is no power in the hands 
of any department, agency, officer, or 
employee to require such assignment or 
transportation. 

The second proposition is that in spite 
of this very flat, unequivocal, and plainly 
understandable national legislative pol- 
icy, persistent efforts are being made to 
achieve Federal assistance, with author- 
ity and with funds to accomplish assign- 
ment and transportation of teachers and 
students, notwithstanding the statutory 
inhibition and prohibition thereof. 

The third proposition is that the Dirk- 
sen amendment is needed to make the 
present statutory policy effective, to 
make it truly workable. Without the 
Tubricant of U.S. currency, none of these 
programs can work; and it would be an 
exercise of one of the most effective in- 
struments Congress possesses to see that 
the dictates of these representatives of 
the people of the United States shall in 
fact become a. reality, instead of sub- 
jecting ourselves to additional assaults 
upon those statutes, made with the in- 
tent that a contrary policy be achieved. 

Finally, I say with the greatest respect 
for the Senator from Michigan because 
he is one of the most valued and re- 
spected Members of this body and of 
Congress, and he has a splendid record 
for soundness and bending his efforts 
toward trying to seeure approval of those 
things in which he sincerely believes— 
the Senator’s amendment should not be 
approved. It would tend to reverse pres- 
ent policies; it would mean aequiescence 
in, or even approval of, the use of Federal 
funds for the busing and assignment of 
teachers and students in violation of 
other statutes on this subject, a result 
which would be highly regrettable and 
most undesirable. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an editorial entitled “A Dubious. 
Remedy,” from the Washington Post, 
bearing on the question of policy, as to 
whether or not this type of transporta- 
tion and assignment for the purpose of 
overcoming racial imbalance is good and 
sound, or whether it is indeed a dubious 
remedy and I suggest that is a very 
charitable characterization. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Dustous REMEDY 

Public schools in the country are, unfor- 

tunately, more heavily segregated mow than 
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in 1954. Segregation. by residential pattern 
is proceeding faster than desegregation by 
law. The U.S. Civil Rights Commission's latest 
report, “Racial Isolation in the Public 
Schools,” explains the difficulty clearly 
enough. But it offers only a very dubious 
remedy, 

Lower class life has traditionally been 
largely organized by ethnic groups in Amer- 
ican cities, Some of the earlier ethnic groups 
in the slums have positively insisted upon 
their own schools and segregated institutions 
even though, in the opinion of some scholars, 
they have retarded their own economie and 
social progress by it. The past decade is the 
first time in the cities’ experience that that 
idea of ethnic concentrations has been sub- 
jected to a sustained political challenge. 
There is not much in the cities’ laws or past 
experience to guide them toward a solution. 

The Civil Rights Commission begins with 
the familiar point that most children in seg- 
regated Negro schools do not do as well as 
most children, white or Negro, in preponder- 
antly white schools, The Commission then 
reviews several attempts to compensate for 
segregation by giving Negro schools some- 
what more money and attention, The Com- 
mission concludes that all of these experi- 
ments have failed. The only answer, it ar- 
gues, is Federal legislation to reduce the pro- 
portion of Negroes. in any school to a fixed 
standard, perhaps 50 percent. 

To achieve this ideal, the Commission sug- 
gests school pairing, educational parks, and 
a variety of other familiar expedients. But 
these devices seem to work best in small 
cities. They offer little hope to New York, 
where the slums are great cites, in them- 
selves, or to Washington, where more than 
90 per cent of the schoolchildren are Negroes 
and state lines surround them on all sides. 
The basic concept of a racial balance is not 
useful in a city like Detroit where many of 
the white children are from Appalachia and 
are, as a group, more deprived than the Ne- 
groes; or in cities where many of the chil- 
dren, both white and Negro, speak Spanish. 
To pin all of our national policy to a rule of 
racial balance alone would be a dangerous 
oversimplification of the actual needs of mi- 
norities, 

When exchanges can reasonably be accom- 
plished,, they ought to be encouraged. But 
in many schools, for the present, there is no 
alternative to large Negro majorities. The 
Commission has been far too quick to con- 
clude that compensatory programs do not 
work, On present experience, it can only be 
said that. small, inexpensive programs have 
little visible effect. The best. hope for inner 
city education now is a sweeping reorgani- 
zation of the schools to bring in the parents, 
both as advisers and as students; and to bring 
im the children at much earlier ages. We 
must begin. with three-year-olds. We must 
run schools through the summers. We must 
keep them open until 11 p.m. every night 
for recreation, adult education and commu- 
nity activities. Until we do these things we. 
cannot say that the inner city school is 
doomed to failure. The Commission makes 
the mistake of assuming that there is magic 
in white faces that makes them indispensable 
to other children’s education. This whole 
concept is profoundly wrong. It merely offers 
an easy evasion to the hard truth that the 
big-city school systems are highly ineffective: 
and require reform on a scale not yet at- 
tempted. 


Mr. HRUSKA. For all these reasons, 
Mr. President, I urge that Senators con- 
sider seriously and vote that the Dirksen 
amendment, as originally proposed, with- 
out any amendment, be agreed to and 
made a part of the pending measure. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

(The following colloquy, which oc- 
curred during the delivery of Mr. 
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Havsx«a’s address, is printed at this point 
in the Recor om request of Mr. Hruska 


Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if it is con- 
sidered wise, fair, and advisable to use 
U.S. Government funds, and thus the 
power of the U.S. Government, to require 
a child to undergo the hardship and 
hazard of daily bus travel to some desig- 
nated neighborhood outside. of his own 
for some purpose, or for any purpose, 
would it be equally fair, wise, and advis- 
able, and within the police power, to re- 
quire the parents of such child to move 
to such neighborhood? What is the dif- 
ference in legal principle in requiring the 
child to go daily beyond the school to 
which he would normally go in his neigh- 
borhood and. requiring his parents to 
move? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Those are not the only 
two alternatives which exist. There are 
other alternatives. 

The pending bill goes only to prohibit 
the use of Federal funds for this purpose. 
And the Federal funds talked about in 
the school program are relatively small 
in percentage and amount. There is noth- 
ing which provides that the local school 
district cannot pay for busing if, in its 
wisdom, it decides to do so. The local 
school distriet could pay for busing or 
transportation, and nothing is contained 
in the pending amendment which would 
bar that or prevent that. The student 
himself could pay for the transportation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I was seeking to draw from 
the able Senator, who is a very learned 
student of the law, what distinctiom there 
is in principle between requiring a stu- 
dent, perhaps against his or her will, to 
make daily trips across a city for some 
purpose other than education and other 
than the welfare of the child and requir- 
ing the parents of such child to move to 
such neighborhood or, for that matter, to 
prohibit the parents, from: moving from a 
given neighborhood without the permis- 
sion of the Government. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The policy considera- 
tions in this matter are many and varied. 
There are those who: believe in neighbor- 
hood schools as opposed to educational 
parks. That could be violated or perhaps 
disrupted by the wholesale: moving of 
children from a neighborhood. 

I presume: those are some of the policy 
considerations, as explained by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio earlier in this debate, 
which were highly persuasive in this mat- 
ter. However, the alternatives. are not, 
again I say to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, necessarily to require the par- 
ents: of the child to move to a neighbor- 
hood, nor to have the child attend an- 
other city school. 

All the amendment does is to say that 
they cannot use Federal funds for that 
purpose. If the local school district 
wants, to. do that or if the parents want 
to transport the child, that is. their 
business, 

Mr. GORE. Again talking about the 
use of Federal funds, Federal funds are 
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used for many purposes. They are used 
for the insurance of home mortgages in 
the case of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, for loans for the rehabilitation 
of homes, and in many respects other 
than education. 

I was seeking to draw from the able 
Senator what distinction, in his view, 
there is really between forcing a child to 
go daily outside of his neighborhood, 
spending time and taking the hazard of 
travel across the city for purposes other 
than education, on the one hand, and 
requiring the parents of that child, if 
they receive loans on their home or 
guaranteed mortgages on their homes, 
to move to a neighborhood which some- 
one shall select. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is no difference. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would not think there 
would be any difference in that proposi- 
tion, as the Senator puts it. 

Mr. GORE. It would seem to me that 
in either of those instances we would be 
going pretty far and being rather arbi- 
trary for purposes other than education. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I think that would fol- 
low so that Federal authority would be 
exercised perhaps in an indirect way, 
but nevertheless in a very effective way, 
in interfering with the course of con- 
duct which an individual or an individ- 
ual family would want to pursue and 
would pursue except for that interfer- 
ence by the Federal agency. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr, HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for his interest. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator who offered the amendment, 
the junior Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I hesitate 
to interrupt. I expect to develop this at 
more length later on my own time. 

The Senator has focused on title IV of 
the Civil Rights Act as being a basis for 
the argument for the Dirksen amend- 
ment and against the amendment I 
offered. 

I would like to read that language 
again, and I shall perhaps emphasize a 
different word. It reads: 

. . « nothing herein shall empower any of- 
ficial or court of the United States to issue 
any order seeking to achieve racial balance 
in any school by requiring the transportation 
ot pupus or students from one school to an- 
Other 


The word “requiring” in title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 is the key word, 
and here is the crux of the argument or 
the debate that is going on between those 
who support the Dirksen amendment and 
those who support my amendment. 

It is well established in the Civil Rights 
Act that an official of the United States 
may not use Federal funds to require the 
transportation, but my amendment seeks 
to point out that the Dirksen amendment 
goes too far. The Dirksen amendment, as 
it is offered, does not speak in terms of 
requirement. It says: 

No funds authorized in this or any other 
Act shall be used to pay any costs of the as- 
signment or transportation of students or 
teachers in order to overcome racial imbal- 
ance. 
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In other words, the Dirksen amend- 
ment is not a restatement of the language 
in title IV of the Civil Rights Act. It goes 
further. It prohibits the use of Federal 
funds in an instance where there is no 
requirement but it is purely a matter of 
local policy. 

Therein is the argument, as succinctly 
and as concisely as I can state it. 

If all the Dirksen amendment sought 
to do were to restate language that is al- 
ready in title IV of the Civil Rights Act, 
what would be the point in it? It serves 
no purpose to have the language re- 
stated in another point in the statute 
books. If it is law in the Civil Rights Act 
today, it is still law, whether or not the 
Dirksen amendment is adopted. The 
crucial word is “requiring.” 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from Ne- 
braska most respectfully differs with the 
conclusion drawn by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Nothwithstanding the flatfooted and 
unequivocal statutory provisions, some 
of which I have already referred to and 
additional ones which I shall refer to 
shortly, there are constant efforts on the 
part of the executive branch, its officials, 
and agencies, to frustrate that policy in 
this regard. 

The only way to reach it is to say, “All 
right, if these agencies so badly want the 
busing and the transportation to make 
racial balance possible, or to overcome 
racial imbalance, let them furnish the 
money. But none of the money voted by 
this Congress will be devoted to that 
purpose.” 

Therein lies one of the redeeming fea- 
tures of the Constitution, which says that 
Congress shall have the power of the 
purse, and it can use that power in order 
to enforce some of the things it decides 
to declare as policy. That is the real 
point of the Dirksen amendment. 

Let us move on to the suggestion by the 
Senator from Michigan that the word 
“require” is the crucial word. 

As I read the law pertaining to educa- 
tion or to any other Federal grant pro- 
grams—one element that always can be 
found in the provisions of virtually every 
act is that the State or the local political 
subdivision must submit a plan and that 
plan must be approved by the Secretary 
or some designee of his; and until it is 
approved, it will not qualify for Federal 
funds. That certainly is the case in the 
Education Act we are considering today. 
In that lies the control which the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Michigan cannot escape. That control is 
always there. 

The Secretary has virtually unlimited 
arbitrary power to say Les,“ No,“ or 
“Maybe” to any application for approval 
of a plan. 

He can say, “Sorry, Mr. School District. 
This plan does not quite fit. Maybe you 
had better redraw it and submit it again 
and put in it the busing of school chil- 
dren so that we will have racial balance 
here, and then we will approve it.” 

Under those circumstances, is the plan 
that is proposed for approval one that is 
voluntarily proposed by the local district, 
or is a form of coercion or a form of 
pressure or control being exerted by 
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someone other than the local political 
subdivision? 

The idea of the Dirksen amendment is 
to get an effective working of the pres- 
ent national policy and not to give the 
label of uncontrolled, unsupervised, un- 
coerced plans offered by local subdivi- 
sions, when in truth and in fact such an 
uncontrolled result is impossible to at- 
tain under the present statute. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It seems to me that the 
Senator is saying that in title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act is the very explicit lan- 
guage which provides that no official of 
the United States shall require the trans- 
portation of pupils or students; and then 
the Senator is arguing that the Office of 
Education is not adhering to the law 
and is requiring, one way or the other, 
the transportation or busing of students. 
I do not know whether this is true. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare says it is not true. But whether it is 
true or not, let us assume that the Of- 
fice of Education is violating the law, 
is not following the law. We come to the 
question of whether or not the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois would 
make any difference by restating the law 
in another place in the statute books. I 
suppose if the language of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
merely restated the law in another place 
in the statute books, we would not have 
the controversy that is occurring. But 
the fact is that it does not. 

I would point out that we are dealing 
here with an authorization bill. It will 
be another act on the statute books. It 
will have no more force or effect than 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act. And if 
the Office of Education is going to dis- 
regard the law in one instance, I assume 
it would disregard the law again, if you 
write it again. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But they will not be able 
to implement their disregard of the law, 
because they will not have available the 
dollars necessary to make it work. That is 
the whole thrust of the Dirksen amend- 
ment. I am aware of very few activities of 
the Government that do not require some 
U.S. currency to make the machine go. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. This is not an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. No, but it is a limitation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We are dealing with an 
authorization bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is right. And the 
Dirksen amendment would be binding 
upon any funds that are authorized, 
whether by appropriation or by authori- 
zation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the Senator say 
that title IV of the Civil Rights Act is 
not binding and controlling on the Office 
of Education at the present time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. No. But I ask the Sena- 
tor from Michigan to listen carefully to 
some of the other things I will say, as 
patiently as he can, when I seek to de- 
velop the case for the proposition that, 
notwithstanding the unequivocal lan- 
guage of the present statute, there are 
presently in motion efforts to circum- 
vent, to disregard, and to violate the 
statute. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would suggest that the 
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remedy might be for a court action to 
compel, in some way, the Office of Educa- 
tion or the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to follow and adhere to 
the existing law, rather than to change 
the existing law, which the Dirksen 
amendment would do. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would differ again, 
most cheerfully and most. respectfully, 
with the Senator from Michigan, because 
the Dirksen amendment would not 
change the present law. It would simply 
supplement it by furnishing the method 
whereby the present law could be imple- 
mented and really enforced. 

(This marks the end of the colloquy 
which occurred during the delivery of Mr. 
Hruska’s address and was printed at this 
point in the Recorp by unanimous con- 
sent.) 

AMENDMENT NO, 489 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, earlier 
I sent to the desk an amendment which, 
if adopted, would fix the authorization 
for the program we are discussing at the 
level of the 1968 authorization for the 
next 4 years, including 1968. The 1968 
authorization is $3,965,000,000, in. round 
figures. My amendment would fix the 
same amount for the years 1969, 1970, 
and 1971. 

If we multiply the $3,965,000,000 by 
four, we arrive at the figure $15,860,000,- 
000, which would be the authorized ex- 
penditure for this program for the 4 
years beginning in 1968 and ending in 
1971. I have been asked the question, 
“How does this figure, for the 4-year 
period, of $15,860,000,000, differ from 
what is authorized in the bill pending 
before us?“ 

In the pending bill, there is authorized 
for 1968 $3,965,000,000; for 1969, the Sen- 
ate version authorizes $4,505,000,000; for 
the year 1970, it authorizes $4,783,000,- 
000; and for the year 1971 it authorizes 
$5,056,000,000. 

The total of the authorizations for the 
4 years, including 1968, 1969, 1970, and 
1971, under the bill, is $18,237,000,000. 
The provisions of the bill as reported, 
therefore, authorize the expenditure of 
$2,377,000,000 more than my proposal 
would authorize. 

I felt impelled to make this explana- 
tion because there has obviously been a 
misunderstanding about what my 
amendment provides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennepy of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Without. objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its read- 
ing elerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without. amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 
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S. 809. An act for the relief of Dr. Youssef 
(Joseph) Selim Hasbani; and 

S. 1410. An act for the relief of Tran Van 
Nguyen. 

The message also announced that the 
House agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10805) to extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 12323) 
to amend chapter 73 of title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the retired serv- 
iceman’s family protection plan, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 12323) to amend chap- 
ter 73 of title 10, United States Code, re- 
lating to the retired serviceman’s family 
protection plan, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve: programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, 
by extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance in schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major disas- 
ter; and for other purposes 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
bill, as it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, had what was called the 
Fountain amendment. That amendment 
was taken out by the Senate committee 
and is not now in the bill. I shall, at the 
proper time, offer that amendment. in 
the Senate, and I desire to discuss it and 
will discuss it briefiy. 

The purpose of this amendment is 
simply to assure that school boards and 
school districts will be accorded minimal 
rights: of due process of law by the Of- 
fice of Education and by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, when 
the payment of Federal funds is stopped 
on account of alleged discrimination in 
violation of title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

Of course, in receiving Federal funds 
for educational purposes, the school 
boards and school districts represent. the 
schoolchildren and the taxpayers of the 
school districts. The children attending 
public school certainly have every right 
to receive the additional educational ad- 
vantages which would flow from the use 
of Federal funds to which the school dis- 
tricts would be entitled. The taxpayers 
of the school districts, who are also tax- 
payers to the Federal Government, are 
also entitled to have the school boards 
or school districts receive Federal funds 
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to which they are entitled, so that the 
school taxpayers, who send some of the 
money to Washington in the first place, 
would not be placed in the position of 
raising local taxes or seeing their school- 
children do without additional educa- 
tional advantages. 

There are those who might, argue that 
no school board or school district has the 
right to receive Federal funds and the 
agencies of the Federal Government 
might attach any conditions to the privi- 
lege of receiving such funds. 

However, this theory has been com- 
pletely repudiated by the Supreme Court 
of the United States and other Federal 
courts which have held in a long line of 
decisions that the Government cannot 
condition the granting of a privilege on 
an arbitrary or unreasonable basis. 

No more lucid exposition of the mean- 
ing of due process of law has ever been 
given than the one made by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter in his concurring opinion 
in the case of Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee v. McGrath (1951, 341 U.S. 
123). 

In discussing the meaning of “due 
process of law” when the power of the 
Federal Government is used against an 
individual, Mr. Justice Frankfurter said 
in part: 

Petitioners are organizations which, on the 
face of the record, are engaged solely in 
charitable or insurance activities. They have 
been designated “communist” by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. This des- 
ignation imposes’ no legal sanction on these 

ons other than that it serves as 
evidence in ridding the Government of per- 
sons reasonably suspected of disloyalty. It 
would be blindness, however, not to recog- 
nize that in the conditions of our time such 
designation drastically restricts the orga- 
nizations, if it does not proscribe them. Po- 
tential members, contributors or beneficiaries 
of listed tions may well be in- 
fluenced by use of the designation, for in- 
stance, as ground for rejection of applica- 
tions for commissions im the armed forces 
or for permits for meetings in the audi- 
toriums of public housing projects. Compare 
Act of April 3, 1948, § 110(c), 62 Stat. 143, 
22 U.S.C. (Supp. III) §1508(c). Yet, desig- 
nation has been made without notice, with- 
out disclosure of any reasons justifying it, 
without opportunity to meet the undisclosed 
evidence or suspicion om which designation 
may have been based, and without opportu- 
nity to establish affirmatively that the aims 
and acts of the organization are innocent 
It is claimed that thus to maim or decapitate, 
on the mere say-so of the Attorney General, 
an organization to all outward-seeming en- 
gaged in lawful objectives is devoid of funda- 
mental fairness as to offend the Due Process 
Clause of the Fifth Amendment. 

Fairness of procedure is “due process in 
the primary sense.” Brinkerhoff-Faris Co: v. 
Hill, 281 U.S. 673, 681. It is ingrained in our 
National traditions and is designed to main- 
tain them. In a variety of situations the 
Court has enforced this requirement by 
checking attempts of executives, legisla- 
tures, and lower courts to disregard the deep- 
rooted demands of fair play enshrined in the 
Constitution. “(T)his court has never held, 
nor must we now be understood as holding, 
that administrative officers, when executing 
the provisions of a statute involving the lib- 
erty of persons, may disregard the funda- 
mental principles that mhere in due process 
of law’ as understood at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution. One of these 
principles is that no person shall be de- 
prived of his liberty without opportunity, at 
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some time, to be heard. The Japanese 
Immigrant Case, 189 U.S. 86, 100-101. “(B)y 
‘due process’ is meant one which, following 
the forms of law, is appropriate to the case, 
and just to the parties to be affected. It must 
be pursued in the ordinary mode prescribed 
by the law; it must be adapted to the end 
to be attained; and wherever it is n 

for the protection of the parties, it must 
give them an opportunity to be heard re- 
specting the justice of the judgment sought.” 
Hagar v. Reclamation District, 111 U.S. 701, 
708. “Before its property can be taken under 
the ediction of an administrative officer the 
appellant is entitled to a fair hearing upon 
the fundamental facts.” Southern R. Co. v. 
Virginia, 290 U.S. 190, 199. “Whether acting 
through its judiciary or through its legisla- 
ture, a State may not deprive a person of all 
existing remedies for the enforcement of a 
right, which the State has no power to 
destroy, unless there is, or was afforded to 
him some real opportunity to protect it.” 
Brinkerhoj-Faris Co. v. Hill, supra, 281 US. 
at 682. 

The requirement of due process“ is not a 

fair-weather or timid assurance. It must be 

in periods of calm and in times of 
trouble; it protects aliens as well as citizens. 
But “due process,” unlike some legal rules, 
is not a technical conception with a fixed 
content unrelated to time, place and circum- 
stances. Expressing as it does in its ultimate 
analysis respect enforced by law for that 
feeling of just treatment which has been 
evolved through centuries of Anglo-American 
constitutional history and civilization, “due 
process” cannot be imprisoned within the 
treacherous limits of any formula. Repre- 
senting a profound attitude of fairness be- 
tween man and man, and more particularly 
between the individual and government, “due 
process” is compounded of history, reason, 
the past course of decisions, and stout con- 
fidence in the strength of the democratic 
faith which we profess, Due process is not a 
mechanical instrument. It is not a yardstick. 
It is a process. It is a delicate process of ad- 
justment inescapably involving the exercise 
of judgment by those whom the Constitution 
entrusted with the unfolding of the process. 

Fully aware of the enormous powers thus 
given to the judiciary and especially to its 
Supreme Court, those who founded this Na- 
tion put their trust in a judiciary truly inde- 
pendent—in judges not subject to the fears 
or allurements of a limited tenure and by 
the very nature of their function detached 
from passing and partisan influences. 

It may fairly be said that, barring only 
occasional and temporary lapses, this Court 
has not sought unduly to confine those who 
have the responsibility of governing by giving 
the great concept of due process doctrinaire 
scope. The Court has responded to the in- 
finite variety and perplexity of the tasks of 
government by recognizing that what is un- 
fair in one situation may be fair in another. 
Compare, for instance, Murray’s Lessee v. 
Hoboken Land and Improvement Co., 18 How. 
272, with Ng Fung Ho v. White, 259 U.S. 276, 
and see Communications Comm’n v. WJR, 
337 US. 265, 275. Whether the ex parte proce- 
dure to which the petitioners were subjected 
duly observed “the rudiments of fair play,” 

Chicago, M. & St. P. R. Co. v. Polt, 232 US. 
165, 168, cannot, therefore, be tested by mere 
generalities or sentiments abstractly appeal- 
ing. The precise nature of the interest that 
has been adversely affected, the manner in 
which this was done, the reasons for doing 
it, the available alternatives to the proce- 
dure that was followed, the protection im- 
plicit in the office of the functionary whose 
conduct is challenged, the balance of hurt 
complained of and good accomplished—these 
are some of the considerations that must en- 
ter into the judicial judgment. 

Applying them to the immediate situation, 
we note that publicly designating an organi- 
zation as within the proscribed categories of 
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the Loyalty Order does not directly deprive 
anyone of liberty or property. Weight must 
also be given to the fact that such designa- 
tion is not made by a minor official but by 
the highest law officer of the Government. 
Again, it is fair to emphasize that the in- 
dividual’s interest is here to be weighed 
against a claim of the greatest of all public 
interests, that of national security. In strik- 
ing the balance the relevant considerations 
must be fairly, which means cooly, weighed 
with due regard to the fact that this Court 
is not exercising a primary judgment but is 
sitting in judgment upon those who also 
have taken the oath to observe the Constitu- 
tion and who have the responsibility for 
carrying on government. 

But the significance we attach to general 
principles may turn the scale when com- 
peting claims appeal for supremacy. Achieve- 
ments of our civilization as precious as they 
were hard won were summarized by Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis when he wrote that “in the 
development of our liberty insistence upon 
procedural regularity has been a large fac- 
tor.” Burdeau v. McDowell, 256 U.S. 465, 477 
(dissenting). It is noteworthy that proce- 
dural safeguards constitute the major por- 
tion of our Bill of Rights. And so, no one now 
doubts that in the criminal law a “person’s 
right to reasonable notice of a charge against 
him, and an opportunity to be heard in his 
defense—a right to his day in court—are 
basic in our system of jurisprudence.” In re 
Oliver, 333 U.S. 257, 273. “The hearing, more- 
over, must be a real one, not a sham or a 
pretense.” Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319, 
327. Nor is there doubt that notice and hear- 
ing are prerequisite to due process in civil 
proceedings, e.g., Coe v. Armour Fertilizer 
Works, 237 U.S. 413. Only the narrowest ex- 
ceptions, justified by history become part of 
the habits of our people or by obvious neces- 
sity, are tolerated. Ownbey v. Morgan, 256 
U.S. 94, Endicott Johnson Corp. v. Encyclo- 
pedia Press, 266 U.S. 285; see Cooke v. United 
States, 267 U.S. 517, 536. 


The construction placed by this Court upon 
legislation conferring administrative powers 
shows consistent respect for a requirement 
of fair procedure before men are denied or 
deprived of rights. From a great mass of 
cases, running the full gamut of control over 
property and liberty, there emerges the prin- 
ciple that statutes should be interpreted, if 
explicit language does not preclude, so as to 
observe due process in its basic meaning. See, 
e.g., Anniston Mfg. Co. v. Davis, 301, US. 
337; American Power Co. v. S. E. O., 329 U.S. 90, 
107-108; Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath, 339 
U.S. 33, 49. Fair hearings have been held 
essential for rate determinations and, gen- 
erally, to deprive persons of property. An op- 
portunity to be heard is constitutionally 
necessary to deport persons even though they 
make no claim of citizenship, and is accorded 
to aliens seeking entry in the absence of 
specific directions to the contrary. Even in 
the distribution by the Government of bene- 
fits that may be withheld, the opportunity of 
a hearing is deemed important. (Emphasis 
added.) 


* * * * * 


This Court is not alone in recognizing that 
the right to be heard before being condemned 
to suffer grievous loss of any kind, even 
though it may not involve the stigma and 
hardships of a criminal conviction, is a prin- 
ciple basic to our society. Regard for this 
principle has guided Congress and the Execu- 
tive. Congress has often entrusted, as it may, 
protection of interests which it has created 
to administrative agencies rather than to 
the courts. But rarely has it authorized such 
agencies to act without those essential safe- 
guards for fair judgment which in the course 
of centuries have come to be associated with 
due process. See Switchmen’s Union v, Na- 
tional Mediation Board, 320 U.S. 297; Tutun 
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v. United States, 270 U.S. 586, 576, 577; Penn- 
sylvania R. Co. v. Labor Board, 261 U.S. 72. 
And when Congress has given an adminis- 
trative agency discretion to determine its 
own procedure, the agency has rarely chosen 
to dispose of the rights of individuals with- 
out a hearing, however informal. 

The heart of the matter is that democracy 
implies respect for the elementary rights of 
men, however suspect or unworthy; a demo- 
cratic government must therefore practice 
fairness; and fairness can rarely be obtained 
by secret, one-sided determination of facts 
decisive of rights. 

An opportunity to be heard may not seem 
vital when an issue relates only to technical 
questions susceptible of demonstrable proof 
of which evidence is not likely to be over- 
looked and argument on the meaning and 
worth of conflicting and cloudy data not apt 
to be helpful. But in other situations an ad- 
monition of Mr. Justice Holmes becomes rele- 
vant. 

“One has to remember that when one’s 
interest is keenly excited evidence gathers 
from all sides around the magnetic 
point. . . It should be particularly heeded 
at times of agitation and anxiety, when fear 
and suspicion impregnate the air we breathe. 
Compare Brown, The French Revolution in 
English History. “The plea that evidence of 
guilt must be secret is abhorrent to free 
men, because it provides a cloak for the ma- 
levolent, the misinformed, the meddlesome, 
and the corrupt to play the role of informer 
undetected and uncorrected.” United States 
ex rel, Knauff v. Shaughnessy, 338 U.S. 537, 
551 (dissenting). Appearances in the dark 
are apt to look different in the light of day. 

Man being what he is cannot safely be 
trusted with complete immunity from out- 
ward responsibility in depriving others of 
their rights. At least such is the conviction 
underlying our Bill of Rights. That a con- 
clusion satisfies one’s private conscience 
does not attest its reliability. The validity 
and moral authority of a conclusion largely 
depend on the mode by which it was reached. 
Secrecy is not congenial to truth-seeking and 
self-righteousness gives too slender an assur- 
ance of rightness. No better instrument has 
been devised for arriving at truth than to 
give a person in jeopardy of serious loss 
notice of the case against him and oppor- 
tunity to meet it. Nor has a better way been 
found for generating the feeling, so impor- 
tant to a popular government, that justice 
has been done, 

The strength and significance of these 
considerations—considerations which go to 
the very ethos of the scheme of our society— 
give a ready answer to the problem before 
us. That a hearing has been thought in- 
dispensable in so many other situations, leav- 
ing the cases of denial exceptional, does not 
of itself prove that it must be found essen- 
tial here. But it does place upon the Attorney 
General the burden of showing weighty 
reason for departing in this instance from 
a rule so deeply imbedded in history and 
in the demands of justice. Nothing in the 
Loyalty Order requires him to deny orga- 
nizations opportunity to present their case. 
The Executive Order, defining his powers, 
directs only that designation shall be made 
“after appropriate investigation and determi- 
nation.” This surely does not preclude an 
administrative procedure, however, informal, 
which would incorporate the essentials of 
due process. Nothing has been presented to 
the Court to indicate that it will be imprac- 
tical or prejudicial to a concrete public in- 
terest to disclose to organizations the nature 
of the case against them and to permit them 
to meet it if they can. Indeed, such a con- 
tention could hardly be made inasmuch as 
the Loyalty Order itself requires partial dis- 
closure and hearing in proceedings against 
a Government employee who is a member of 
a proscribed organization. Whether such pro- 
cedure sufficiently protects the rights of the 
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employee is a different story. Such as it is, 
it affords evidence that the wholly summary 
process for the organizations is inadequate. 
And we have controlling proof that Congress 
did not think that the Attorney General’s 
procedure was indispensable for the pro- 
tection of the public interest, The McCarran 
Act, passed under circumstances certainly 
not more serene than when the Loyalty Order 
was issued, grants organizations a full ad- 
ministrative hearing, subject to judicial re- 
view, before they are required to register as 
“Communist-action” or “Communist-front.” 

We are not here dealing with the grant of 
Government largess. We have not before us 
the measured action of Congress, with the 
pause that is properly engendered when the 
validity of legislation is assailed. The At- 
torney General is certainly not immune from 
the historic requirements of fairness merely 
because he acts, however conscientiously, in 
the name of security. Nor does he obtain im- 
munity on the ground that designation is 
not an “adjudication” or a “regulation” in 
the conventional use of those terms. Due 
process is not confined in its scope to the 
particular forms in which rights have here- 
tofore been found to have been curtailed for 
want of procedural fairness. Due process is 
perhaps the most majestic concept in our 
whole constitutional system. While it con- 
tains the garnered wisdom of the past in as- 
suring fundamental justice, it is also a liv- 
ing principle not confined to past instances. 


Let us now apply the principles of due 
process of law as stated by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter in the McGrath case to the 
situation of the proper method for ter- 
minating the payment of Federal funds 
to school boards and school districts. 

Which procedure more comports with 
the requirements of due process: 

First. Cutting off the payment of such 
funds only after notice is given the re- 
cipient school district, a hearing is held 
at which the representatives and lawyers 
for the school district are given an op- 
portunity to present evidence to rebut 
any allegations of discrimination, and a 
finding made on the record that the 
recipient school district has, in fact, been 
guilty of some act or acts of discrimina- 
tion prohibited by law; or 

Second. The procedure currently fol- 
lowed by the Office of Education and/or 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare whereby the Government 
agency, without notice, hearing, or op- 
portunity to present evidence, mails a 
letter to some official of the school dis- 
trict advising him that the payment of 
Federal funds to the school district is 
to be terminated under the guise of de- 
ferment,” and that a hearing will be 
held in Washington, D.C., to determine 
whether the payment of such funds 
should be “terminated’’? 

This question should answer itself. It 
is obvious that the requirements of due 
process of law fall far short of being met 
under the second alternative procedure. 
Yet, that is the very procedure that is 
being currently followed. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter's opinion 
states that some of the factors to be 
considered in determining whether an 
administrative proceeding complies with 
the requirements of due process are as 
follows: 

The precise nature of the interest that 
has been adversely affected, the manner in 
which this was done, the reasons for doing 
it, the available alternatives to the proce- 
dure that was followed, the protection im- 
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plicit in the office of the functionary whose 
conduct is challenged, the balance of hurt 
complained of and good accomplished—these 
are some of the considerations that must 
enter into the judicial judgment. 


As to the nature of the interest which 
has been adversely affected by the ad- 
ministrative act in terminating the pay- 
ment of Federal funds to school dis- 
tricts, as I have previously noted, such 
adverse decision has an extremely harm- 
ful effect on the children who attend the 
schools of said school district, who are 
deprived of educational opportunities 
and advantages which they would have 
otherwise received, and also adversely 
affects the taxpayers of the school 
district. 

With regard to the manner in which 
the termination of funds is accomplished, 
and the reasons for doing it, I can think 
of no good, valid reason for following the 
procedure of suspending payment of Fed- 
eral funds without notice, hearing, or 
opportunity to present evidence. On the 
other hand, there are many good reasons 
for following the procedure as set out in 
the proposed amendment to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
of terminating the payment of funds 
only after notice, hearing, and a finding 
on the record that acts of discrimina- 
tion have been committed. Not the least 
of these reasons is that it would afford 
the school district, and the affected pupils 
and taxpayers, some degree of fair treat- 
ment and due process of law. 

The next factor to be considered is the 
available alternatives to the procedure of 
ex parte termination of the payment of 
funds by the Government agency. One of 
the available alternatives, which would 
afford some due process is set out in the 
amendment which I support. 

As for the next factor in the determi- 
nation of what constitutes due process of 
law as stated by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
there seems in this case to be very little 
“protection implicit in the office of the 
functionary whose conduct is chal- 
lenged.” We are not dealing here with 
matters of national security or other 
high matters of State, in which the chal- 
lenged conduct of an administrative of- 
ficial might be protected. This case deals 
with cutting off Federal money. There 
is no good policy reason why the actions 
of an administrative official in so acting 
should be protected. 

In 17th-century England the law of the 
land was: “the king can do no wrong.” 
That theory never took root in the 
American soil, and it was completely 
overthrown by the shed blood which pur- 
chased the American Revolution. We 
should not today paraphrase the theory 
of the divine right of kings by saying: 
“the Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare can do 
no wrong.” 

As for the last consideration in de- 
termining what constitutes due process, 
“the balance of hurt complained of and 
good accomplished,” I have previously 
discussed the injury inflicted by the Fed- 
eral administrative action in terminat- 
ing the payment of funds to school dis- 
tricts without notice, hearing, or an op- 
portunity to present evidence. There is no 
countervailing good to be accomplished 
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by the present ex parte procedure of “de- 
ferring the payment of Federal moneys.” 

The case of Dixon v. Alabama State 
Board of Education (5th Cir., 1961, 294 
F. 2d 150, certiorari denied, 368 U.S. 930), 


involved the dismissal without notice and 


hearing of a number of students in at- 
tendance at Alabama State College. The 
ousted students brought suit in Federal 
court to compel the college authorities 
to reinstate them as students. They 
claimed that their rights of due process 
of law had been denied them because of 
the failure of the college authorities to 
give them notice of the charges against 
them and to afford them a hearing at 
which they would have the opportunity 
to present evidence in their defense. 

The defendant college authorities as- 
serted that attendance at a college is a 
privilege, not a right, and that since it 
was a privilege the college authorities 
had the right and power to revoke that 
privilege at any time without stating any 
reasons therefore. The district court 
agreed with this contention of the de- 
fendants and dismissed the complaint. 
The court of appeals, however, reversed 
the decision of the district court and 
ordered the students reinstated pending 
a hearing on the charges which led to 
their dismissal. : 

The court of appeals dealt with the 
question of what constitutes due process 
of law clearly and unmistakably as fol- 
lows: 


Just last month, a closely divided Supreme 
Court held in a case where the governmental 
power was almost absolute and the private 
interest was slight that no hearing was re- 
quired. Cafeteria and Restaurant Workers 
Union v. McElroy et al., 1961, 81 S.Ct. 1743. 
In that case, a short-order cook working for 
a privately operated cafeteria on the prem- 
ises of the Naval Gun Factory in the City of 
Washington was excluded from the Gun Fac- 
tory as a security risk. So, too, the due proc- 
ess clause does not require that an alien 
never admitted to this Country be granted 
a hearing before being excluded. United 
States ex rel. Knauff v. Shaughnessy, 1950, 
338 U.S. 587, 542, 543, 70 S.Ct. 309, 94 L.Ed. 
317. In such case the executive power as im- 
plemented by Congress to exclude aliens is 
absolute and not subject to the review of any 
court, unless expressly authorized by Con- 
gress. On the other hand, once an alien has 
been admitted to lawful residence in the 
United States and remains physically pres- 
ent here it has been held that, “although 
Congress may prescribe conditions for his 
expulsion and deportation, not even Con- 
gress may expel him, without allowing him 
a fair opportunity to be heard.” Kwong Hai 
Chew v. Colding, 1953, 344 U.S. 590, 597, 73 S. 
Ct. 472, 478 97 L.Ed. 576. 

It is not enough to say, as did the district 
court in the present case, The right to at- 
tend a public college or university is not in 
and of itself a constitutional right.” 186 F. 
Supp. at page 950. That argument was em- 
phatically answered by the Supreme Court 
in the Cafeteria and Restaurant Workers 
Union case, supra, (81 S.Ct. 1748) when it 
said that the question of whether “* + * 
summarily denying Rachel Brawner access to 
the site of her former employment violated 
the requirements of the Due Process Clause 
of the Fifth Amendment * * *” cannot be 
answered by easy assertion that, because she 
had no constitutional right to be there in the 
first place, she was not deprived of liberty 
or property by the Superintendent’s action. 
“One may not have a constitutional right to 
go to Bagdad, but the Government may not 
prohibit one from going there unless by 
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means consonant with due process of law.” 
As in that case, so here, it is necessary to 
consider “the nature both of the private in- 
terest which has been impaired and the gov- 
ernmental power which has been exercised.” 

The appellees urge upon us that under a 
provision of the Board of Education’s regu- 
lations the appellants waived any right to 
notice and a hearing before being expelled 
for misconduct. 

“Attendance at any college is on the basis 
of a mutual decision of the student's parents 
and of the college. Attendance at a particular 
college is voluntary and is different from at- 
tendance at a public school where the pupil 
may be required to attend a particular school 
which is located in the neighborhood or 
district in which the pupil's family may 
live. Just as a student may choose to with- 
draw from a particular college at any time 
for any personally-determined reason, the 
college may also at any time decline to con- 
tinue to accept responsibility for the super- 
vision and service to any student with whom 
the relationship becomes unpleasant and 
difficult.” 

We do not read this provision to clearly 
indicate an intent on the part of the stu- 
dent to waive notice and a hearing before ex- 
pulsion. If, however, we should so assume, it 
nonetheless remains true that the State can- 
not condition the granting of even a privilege 
upon the renunciation of the constitutional 
right to procedural due process. See Slo- 
chower v. Board of Education, 1956, 350 U.S. 
651, 556, 76 S. Ct. 637, 100 L.Ed. 692; Wieman 
v. Updegraff, 1952, 344, U.S, 183, 191, 192, 73 
S. Ot. 215, 97 L.Ed. 216; United Public Work- 
ers of America (C. I. O.) v. Mitchell, 1947, 330 
U.S. 75, 100, 67 S. Ct. 556, 91 L.Ed. 754; 
Shelton v. Tucker,’ 1960, 364 U.S. 479, 81 S. Ct. 
247, 5 L.Ed. 2d 231. Only private associations 
have the right to obtain a waiver of notice 
and hearing before depriving a member of 
& valuable right. And even here, the right 
to notice and a hearing is so fundamental to 
the conduct of our society that the waiver 
must be clear and explicit. 

* 


The precise nature of the private interest 
Involved in this case is the right to remain 
at a public institution of higher learning in 
which the plaintiffs were students in good 
standing. It requires no argument to dem- 
onstrate that education is vital and, indeed, 
basic to civilized society. Without sufficient 
education the plaintiffs would not be able 
to earn an adequate livelihood, to enjoy life 
to the fullest, or to fulfill as completely as 
possible the duties and responsibilities of 
good citizens. 

There was no offer to prove that other col- 
leges are open to the plaintiffs. If so, the 
plaintiffs would nonetheless be injured by 
the interruption of their course of studies 
in mid-term. It is most unlikely that a pub- 
lic college would accept a student expelled 
from another public college of the same 
state. Indeed, expulsion may well prejudice 
the student in completing his education at 
any other institution. Surely no one can 
question that the right to remain at the 
college in which the plaintiffs were students 
in good standing is an interest of extremely 
great value. 

Turning then to the nature of the gov- 
ernmental power to expel the plaintiffs, it 
must be conceded, as was held by the dis- 
trict court, that that power is not unlimited 
and cannot be arbitrarily exercised. Ad- 
mittedly, there must be some reasonable and 
constitutional ground for expulsion or the 
courts would have a duty to require rein- 
statement. The possibility of arbitrary action 
is not excluded by the existence of reason- 
able regulations, There may be arbitrary ap- 
plication of the rule to the facts of a partic- 
ular case. Indeed, that result is well nigh 
inevitable when the Board hears only one 
side of the issue. In the disciplining of col- 
lege students there are no considerations of 
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immediate danger to the public, or of peril 
to the national security, which should pre- 
vent the Board from exercising at least the 
fundamental principles of fairness by giving 
the accused students notice of the charges 
and an opportunity to be heard in their own 
defense. Indeed, the example set by the 
Board in failing so to do, if not corrected by 
the courts, can well break the spirits of the 
expelled students and of others familiar 
with the injustice, and do inestimable harm 
to their education. 

The district court, however, felt that it 
was governed by precedent, and stated that, 
“the courts have consistently upheld the 
validity of regulations that have the effect 
of reserving to the college the right to dis- 
miss students at any time for any reason 
without divulging its reason other than its 
being for the general benefit of the institu- 
tion.“ (186 F. Supp. 951). With deference, 
we must hold that the district court has 
simply misinterpreted the precedents. 

The language above quoted from the dis- 
trict court is based upon language found 
in 14 C. J. S. Colleges and Universities § 26, 
p. 1360, which in turn, in paraphrased from 
Anthony v. Syracuse University, 224 App. 
Div. 487, 231 N.Y. S. 435, reversing 130 Misc. 
2d 249, 223 N. Y. S. 796, 797. (14 C. J. S. Colleges 
and Universities § 26, pp. 1360, 1363 note 70). 
This case, however, concerns a private uni- 
versity and follows the well-settled rule that 
the relations between a student and a private 
university are a matter of contract. The An- 
thony case held that the plaintiffs had spe- 
cifically waived their rights to notice and 
hearing. See also Barker v. Bryn Mawr, 1923, 
278 Pa. 121, 122 A. 220. The precedents for 
public colleges are collected in a recent an- 
notation cited by the district court. 58 A.L.R. 
2d 903-920. We have read all of the cases 
cited to the point, and we agree with what 
the annotator himself said: The cases in- 
volving suspension or expulsion of a student 
from a public college or university all in- 
volve the question whether the hearing given 
to the student was adequate. In every in- 
stance the sufficiency of the hearing was 
upheld.” 58 A.L.R. 2d at page 909. None held 
that no hearing whatsoever was required. In 
Commonwealth ex rel Hill v. McCauley, 1886, 
3 Pa. Co. Ot. R. 77, the court went so far as to 
say that an informal presentation of the 
charges was insufficient and that a state- 
supported college must grant a student a full 
hearing on the charges before expulsion for 
misconduct. In Gleason v. University of Min- 
nesota, 1908, 104 Minn, 359, 116 N.W. 650, on 
reviewing the overruling of the state’s 
demurrer to a petition for mandamus for 
reinstatement, the court held that the plain- 
tiff stated a prima facie case upon showing 
that he had been expelled without a hearing 
for alleged insufficiency in work and acts of 
insubordination against the faculty. 

The appellees rely also upon Lucy v. 
Adams, D.C.N.D.Ala. 1957, 134 F.Supp. 235, 
where Autherine Lucy was expelled from the 
University of Alabama without notice or 
hearing. That case, however, is not in point, 
Autherine Lucy did not raise the issue of an 
absence of notice or hearing. 

It was not a case denying any hearing 
whatsoever but one passing upon the ade- 
quacy of the hearing, which provoked from 
Professor Warren A. Seavey of Harvard the 
eloquent comment: 

“At this time when many are worried about 
dismissal from public service, when only be- 
cause of the overriding need to protect the 
public safety is the identity of informers 
kept secret, when we proudly contrast the 
full hearings before our courts with those in 
the benighted countries which have no due 
process protection, when many of our courts 
are so careful in the protection of those 
charged with crimes that they will not permit 
the use of evidence illegally obtained, our 
sense of justice should be outraged by denial 
of students of the normal safeguards. It is 
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shocking that the officials of a state educa- 
tional institution, which can function prop- 
erly only if our freedoms are preserved, 
should not understand the elementary prin- 
ciples of fair play. It is equally shocking to 
find that a court supports them in denying 
to a student the protection given to a pick- 
pocket.” 

Dismissal of Student: “Due Process,” Warren 
A. Seavey, 70 Harvard Law Review 1406, 1407. 
We are confident that precedent as well as a 
most fundamental constitutional principle 
support our holding that due process re- 
quires notice and some opportunity for hear- 
ing before a student at a tax-supported col- 
lege is expelled for misconduct. 

For the guidance of the parties in the 
event of further proceedings, we state our 
views on the nature of the notice and hear- 
ing required by due process prior to expul- 
sion from a state college or university. They 
should, we think, comply with the following 
standards. The notice should contain a state- 
ment of the specific charges and grounds 
which, if proven, would justify expulsion 
under the regulations of the Board of Edu- 
cation, The nature of the hearing should vary 
depending upon the circumstances of the 
particular case. The case before us required 
something more than an informal interview 
with an administrative authority of the col- 
lege. By its nature, a charge of misconduct, 
as opposed to a failure to meet the scholastic 
standards of the college, depends upon a 
collection of the facts concerning the charged 
misconduct, easily colored by the point of 
view of the witnesses. In such circumstances, 
a hearing which gives the Board or the ad- 
ministrative authorities of the college an 
opportunity to hear both sides in consider- 
able detail is best suited to protect the rights 
of all involved. This is not to imply that a 
full-dress judicial hearing, with the right to 
cross-examine witnesses, is required. Such a 
hearing, with the attending publicity and dis- 
turbance of college activities, might be det- 
rimental to the college’s educational atmos- 
phere and impractical to carry out. Neverthe- 
less, the rudiments of an adversary proceed- 
ing may be preserved without encroaching 
upon the interests of the college. In the 
instant case, the student should be given the 
names of the witnesses against him and an 
oral or written report on the facts to which 
each witness testifies. He should also be given 
the opportunity to present to the Board, or at 
least to an administrative official of the col- 
lege, his own defense against the charges and 
to produce either oral testimony or written 
affidavits of witnesses in his behalf. If the 
hearing is not before the Board directly, the 
results and findings of the hearing should be 
presented in a report open to the student's 
inspection. If these rudimentary elements of 
fair play are followed in a case of misconduct 
of this particular type, we feel that the re- 
quirements of due process of law will have 
been fulfilled. 


It is significant that the Supreme 
Court of the United States refused to 
review the decision of the court of ap- 
peals in the Dixon case. The decision 
in the Dixon case established at least 
two principles pertinent to considera- 
tion of the pending amendment: First, a 
person is entitled to due process of law, 
including notice, hearing, and an op- 
portunity to present evidence, before he 
is deprived of a privilege by govern- 
mental administrative action; and, sec- 
ond, this is especially true where the 
harmful impact of administrative ac- 
tion adversely affects the educational 
opportunities of a person. 

Although the decision in the Dixon 
case dealt with protection of the rights 
of due process of law from State depriva- 
tion, as guaranteed by the “due process 
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clause” of the 14th amendment, the 
same reasoning would apply to protec- 
tion from deprivation by the United 
States of the rights of due process of 
law as guaranteed by the “due process 
clause” of the fifth amendment. See 
Bolling v. Sharpe (347 U.S. 497). 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Wieman 
v. Updegraff (344 U.S. 183), considered 
the constitutionality of an Oklahoma 
loyalty oath prescribed by an Oklahoma 
statute for all State officials and em- 
ployees. As part of the loyalty oath, the 
afflant was required to swear that he 
was not, and had not been, a member of 
the Communist Party or any organiza- 
tion officially determined by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to be a 
Communist front or subversive orga- 
nization. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court, 
by Mr. Justice Clark, discussed the prob- 
lem in the following manner: 


In a series of cases coming here in recent 
years, we have had occasion to consider 
legislation aimed at safeguarding the public 
service from disloyalty. Garner v. Board of 
Public Works, 341 U.S. 716 (1951); Adler 
v. Board of Education, 342 U.S. 485 (1952); 
Gerende v. Board of Supervisors, 341 U.S. 
56 (1951). It is in the context of these de- 
cisions that we determine the validity of the 
oath before us. 

* — * * * 


We assumed in Garner, that if our inter- 
pretation of the oath as containing an im- 
plicit scienter requirement was correct, Los 
Angeles would give the petitioners who had 
refused to sign the oath an opportunity to 
take it as interpreted and resume their em- 
ployment. But here, with our decision in 
Garner before it, the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court refused to extend the appellants an 
opportunity to take the oath. In addition, a 
petition for rehearing which urged that fail- 
ure to permit appellants to take the oath as 
interpreted deprived them of due process was 
denied. This must be viewed as a holding that 
knowledge is not a factor under the Okla- 
homa statute. We are thus brought to the 
question touched on in Garner, Adler, and 
Gerende: whether the Due Process Clause 
permits a state, in attempting to bar dis- 
loyal individuals from its employ, to exclude 
persons solely on the basis of organizational 
membership, regardless of their knowledge. 
For, under the statute before us, the fact of 
membership alone disqualifies. If the rule be 
expressed as a presumption of disloyalty, 
it is a conclusive one. 

But membership may be innocent. A state 
servant may have joined a proscribed or- 
ganization unaware of its activities and pur- 
poses. In recent years, many completely loyal 
persons have severed organizational ties after 
learning for the first time of the charac- 
ter of groups to which they had belonged. 
“They had joined (but), did not know what 
it was, they were good, fine young men and 
women, loyal Americans, but they had been 
trapped into it—because one of the great 
weaknesses of all Americans, whether adult 
or youth, is to join something.” At the time 
of affiliation, a group itself may be innocent, 
only: later coming under the influence of 
those who would turn it toward illegitimate 
ends. Conversely, an organization formerly 
subversive and therefore designated as such 
may have subsequently freed itself from the 
influences which originally led to its listing. 

There can be no dispute about the conse- 
quences visited upon a person excluded from 
public employment on disloyalty grounds. In 
the view of the community, the stain is a 
deep one; indeed, it has become a badge of 
infamy. Especially is this so in time of cold 
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war and hot emotions when “each man begins 
to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy.” Yet 
under the Oklahoma Act, the fact of associa- 
tion alone determines disloyalty and dis- 
qualification; it matters not whether asso- 
ciation existed innocently or knowingly. To 
thus inhibit individual freedom of movement 
is to stifle the flow of democratic expression 
and controversy at one of its chief sources. 
We hold that the distinction observed be- 
tween the case at bar and Garner, Adler and 
Gerende is decisive. Indiscriminate classifi- 
cation of innocent with knowing activity 
must fall as an assertion of arbitrary power. 
The oath offends due process. 

But appellee insists that Adler and United 
Public Workers v. Mitchell, 330 U.S. 75 
(1947), are contra. We are referred to our 
statement in Adler that persons seeking em- 
ployment in the New York public schools 
have no right to work for the State in the 
school system on their own terms. United 
Public Workers v. Mitchell .. They may 
work for the school system upon the reason- 
able terms laid down by the proper author- 
ities of New York.” 342 U.S., at 492. To draw 
from this language the facile generalization 
that there is no constitutionally protected 
right to public employment is to obscure the 
issue. For, in United Public Workers, though 
we held that the Federal Government through 
the Hatch Act could properly bar its em- 
ployees from certain types of political activ- 
ity thought inimical to the interests of Civil 
Service, we cast this holding into perspective 
by emphasizing that Congress could not “en- 
act a regulation providing that no Republi- 
can, Jew or Negro shall be appointed to fed- 
eral office, or that no federal employee shall 
attend Mass or take any active part in mis- 
sionary work.” 330 U.S. at 100. See also In re 
Summers, 325 U.S. 561, 571 (1945). We need 
not pause to consider whether an abstract 
right to public employment exists. It is suffi- 
cient to say that constitutional protection 
does not extend to the public servant whose 
exclusion pursuant to a statute is patently 
arbitrary or discriminatory. 


The case of Slochower v. Board of 
Higher Education of New York City (350 
U.S. 551) dealt with section 903 of the 
charter of the city of New York which 
provided that whenever an employee of 
the city utilizes the privilege against self- 
incrimination to avoid answering a ques- 
tion relating to his official conduct, his 
term or tenure of office or employment 
shall terminate and such office or em- 
ployment shall be vacant, and he shall 
not be eligible to election or appointment 
to any office or employment under the 
city or any agency thereof. 

Mr. Slochower was an associate profes- 
sor at Brooklyn College and invoked the 
privilege against self-incrimination un- 
der the fifth amendment before an in- 
vestigating committee of the U.S. Senate. 
Consequently, he was discharged from his 
position as associate professor pursuant 
to section 903. 

In holding that Professor Slochower 
was entitled to notice, hearing, and an 
opportunity to present evidence, the Su- 
preme Court, again speaking through Mr. 
Justice Clark, applied the principles of 
due process of law to that case as follows: 

Slochower had 27 years’ experience as a 
college teacher and was entitled to tenure 
under state law. McKinney’s New York Laws, 
Education Law, §6206 (2). Under this statute, 
appellant may be only for cause, 
and after notice, hearing, and appeal. § 6206 
(10) . The Court of Appeals of New York, how- 
ever, has authoritatively interpreted § 903 to 
mean that “the assertion of the privilege 
against self incrimination is equivalent to a 
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resignation.” Daniman y. Board of Education, 
306 N.Y. 532, 538, 119 N.E. 2d 373, 377. Dismis- 
sal under this provision is therefore auto- 
matic and there is no right to charges, notice, 
hearing, or opportunity to explain. 

* * * * * 


Slochower argues that § 903 abridges a 
privilege or immunity of a citizen of the 
United States since it in effect imposes a 
penalty on the exercise of a federally guar- 
anteed right in a federal proceeding. It also 
violates due process, he argues, because the 
mere claim of privilege under the Fifth 
Amendment does not provide a reasonable 
basis for the State to terminate his employ- 
ment. Appellee insists that no question of 
“privileges or immunities” was raised or 
passed on below, and therefore directs its 
argument solely to the proposition that § 903 
does not operate in an arbitrary or capricious 
manner. We do not decide whether a claim 
under the “privileges or immunities” clause 
was considered below, since we conclude the 
summary dismissal of appellant in the cir- 
cumstances of this case violates due process 
of law. 

The problem of balancing the State’s in- 
terest in the loyalty of those in its service 
with the traditional safeguards of individual 
rights is a continuing one. To state that a 
person does not have a constitutional right 
to government employment is only to say 
that he must comply with reasonable, lawful, 
and nondiscriminatory terms laid down by 
the proper authorities. Adler v. Board of 
Education, 342 U.S. 485, upheld the New York 
Feinberg Law which authorized the public 
school authorities to dismiss employees who, 
after notice and hearing, were found to ad- 
vocate the overthrow of the Government by 
unlawful means, or who were unable to ex- 
plain satisfactorily membership in certain 
organizations found to have that aim. Like- 
wise Garner v. Los Angeles Board, 341 U.S. 
716, 720 upheld the right of the city to in- 
quire of its employees as to “matters that 
may prove relevant to their fitness and suita- 
bility for the public service,” including their 
membership, past and present, in the Com- 
munist Party or the Communist Political 
Association. There it was held that the city 
had power to discharge employees who re- 
fused to file an affidavit disclosing such in- 
formation to the school authorities. 

But in each of these cases, it was empha- 
sized that the State must conform to the re- 
quirements of due process. In Wieman v. 
Updegraff, 344 U.S. 183, we struck down a so- 
called “loyalty oath” because it based em- 
ployability solely on the fact of membership 
in certain organizations. We pointed out that 
membership itself may be innocent and held 
that the classification of innocent and guilty 
together was arbitrary. This case rests 
squarely on the proposition that constitu- 
tional protection does extend to the public 
servant whose exclusion pursuant to a 
statute is patently arbitrary or discrimina- 
tory.” 344 U.S., at 192. 

* 


* * * * 


With this in mind, we consider the appli- 
cation of § 903. As interpreted and applied by 
the state courts, it operates to discharge every 
city employee who invokes the Fifth amend- 
ment. In practical effect the questions asked 
are taken as confessed and made the basis of 
the discharge. No consideration is given to 
such factors as the subject matter of the 
questions, remoteness of the period to which 
they are directed, or justification for exercise 
of the privilege. It matters not whether the 
plea resulted from mistake, inadvertence or 
legal advice conscientiously given, whether 
wisely or unwisely. The heavy hand of the 
statute falls alike on all who exercise their 
constitutional privilege, the full enjoyment 
of which every person is entitled to receive. 
Such action falls squarely within the pro- 
hibition of Wieman v. Updergraff, supra. 

It is one thing for the city authorities 
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themselves to inquire into Slochower's fit- 
ness, but quite another for his discharge to 
be based entirely on events occurring before 
a federal committee whose inquiry was an- 
nounced as not directed at the property, af- 
fairs, or government of the city, or . . . official 
conduct of city employees.” In this respect 
the present case differs materially from Gar- 
ner, where the city was attempting to elicit 
information necessary to determine the quali- 
fications of its employees. Here, the Board 
had possessed the pertinent information for 
12 years, and the questions which Professor 
Slochower refused to answer were admittedly 
asked for a purpose wholly unrelated to his 
college functions. On such a record the Board 
cannot claim that its action was part of a 
bona fide attempt to gain needed and rele- 
vant information. 

Without attacking Professor Slochower's 

tions for his position in any man- 
ner, and apparently with full knowledge of 
the testimony he had given some 12 years be- 
fore at the state committee hearing, the 
Board seized upon his claim of privilege be- 
fore the federal committee and converted it 

the use of § 903 into a conclusive 
resumption of guilt. Since no inference of 
guilt was possible from the claim before the 
federal committee, the discharge falls of its 
own weight as wholly without support. There 
has not been the “protection of the individ- 
ual against arbitrary action” which Mr. 
Justice Cardozo characterized as the very es- 
sence of due process. Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
v. Commission, 301 U.S. 292, 302. 

This is not to say that Slochower has a 
constitutional right to be an associate pro- 
fessor of German at Brooklyn College. The 
State has broad powers in the selection and 
discharge of its employees, and it may be 
that proper inquiry should show Slochower's 
continued employment to be inconsistent 
with a real interest of the State. But there 
has been no such inquiry here. We hold that 
the summary dismissal of appellant violates 
due process of law. 


The case of Sherbert v. Verner (374 
U.S. 398), concerned the right to receive 
unemployment compensation benefits 
under the South Carolina Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. That act pro- 
vided, in part, that a claimant is ineli- 
gible for benefits if he has failed, with- 
out good cause, to accept available suit- 
able work when offered him. The claim- 
ant was a member of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church, who was discharged 
by her South Carolina employer because 
she would not work on Saturday, the 
Sabbath Day of her faith. She was un- 
able to obtain other employment because 
she would not work on Saturday, and she 
filed a claim for benefits under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. The 
State Unemployment Commission denied 
the claim on the ground that she would 
not accept suitable work when offered, 
and its action was sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of South Carolina. 

The case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and it was 
argued there that the receipt of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits is a 
privilege, not a right, and that the State 
may impose any condition to the grant- 
ing of that privilege. 

In holding that the action of the 
South Carolina Unemployment Commis- 
sion in denying unemployment compen- 
sation benefits to claimant violate the 
“establishment of religion clause of the 
first amendment,” the Supreme Court 
made the following statement of law: 

Nor may the South Carolina court's con- 
struction of the statute be saved from con- 
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stitutional infirmity on the ground that un- 
employment com, tion benefits are not 
appellant’s “right” but merely a “privilege.” 
It is too late in the day to doubt that the 
liberties of religion and expression may be in- 
fringed by the denial of our placing of condi- 
tions upon the benefit or privilege. American 
Communications Assn. v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382, 
390; Wieman v. Updegraf, 344 U.S, 183, 191- 
192; Hannegan v. Esquire, Inc., 327 U.S. 146, 
165-156. For example, in Flemming v. Nestor, 
363 U.S. 603, 611, the Court recognized with 
respect to Federal Social Security benefits 
that (t) he interest of a covered employee 
under the Act is of sufficient substance to 
fall within the protection from arbitrary 
governmental action afforded by the Due 
Process Clause” In Speiser v. Randal, 357 
U.S. 513, we emphasize that conditions upon 
public benefits cannot be sustained if they so 
operate, whatever their purpose, as to in- 
hibit or deter the exercise of First Amend- 
ment freedoms. We there struck down a con- 
dition which limited the availability of a tax 
exemption to those members of the exempted 
class who affirmed their loyalty to the state 
government granting the exemption. While 
the State was surely under no obligation to 
afford such an exemption, we held that the 
imposition of such a condition upon even a 
gratuitous benefit inevitably deterred or dis- 
couraged the exercise of the First Amend- 
ment rights of expression and thereby 
threatened to “produce a result which the 
State could not command directly.” 357 U.S. 
at 526, To deny an exemption to claimants 
who engage in certain forms of speech is in 
effect to penalize them for such speech” Id., 
at 518. Likewise, to condition the availability 
of benefits upon this appellant’s willingness 
to violate a cardinal principle of her religious 
faith effectively penalizes the free exercise 
of her constitutional liberties. 


The most striking example of decisions 
by the courts involving conditions at- 
tached to the granting of a privilege by 
the Congress of the United States and 
the legislatures of the several States is a 
series of recent decisions by three-judge 
U.S. district courts voiding the 1-year 
residence requirements for the payment 
of welfare benefits in the District of 
Columbia, Delaware, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania. These cases are Harrell 
and Legrant v. Tobriner (— F. Supp. —), 
decided November 2, 1967, District of 
Columbia; Thompson v. Shapiro (270 F. 
Supp. 31), Connecticut; Green v. De- 
partment of Public Welfare (270 F. Supp. 
173), Delaware; and Smith v. Reynolds 
(— F. Supp. —), Pennsylvania. A final 
decision has not been reached in the 
Pennsylvania case, but enforcement of a 
l-year residence requirement in that 
State has been preliminary enjoined on 
constitutional grounds. 

In Harrell and Legrant against To- 
briner, supra, the district court was con- 
sidering the validity of an act of Con- 
gress which established a 1-year resi- 
dence requirement for payment of wel- 
fare benefits in the District of Columbia. 
The court there gave the argument that 
since receipt of welfare payments is a 
privilege, not a right, Congress can at- 
tach any conditions it chooses thereto, 
short shrift: 

It is said that Congress in gratutiously pro- 
viding for assistance may not be held to 
constitutional standards. The decisions are 
to the contrary. In Sherbert v. Verner, 374 
US. 398, 404, the Supreme Court held that 
the fact that “unemployment compensation 
benefits are not appellant's ‘right’ but merely 
a privilege“ does not save a statute limit- 
ing such rights from “constitutional in- 
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firmity.” There is no indication in our cases 
that Congress desired unequal protection 
of the laws. Congress viewed the eligibility 
provision as justified. Our judicial problem is 
to determine the reasonableness of the dif- 
ference in treatment which the challenged 
requirement imposes upon those in need of 
public assistance. There is no escape from the 
proposition that, in carrying forward a com- 
prehensive program of this character, restric- 
tions haying no reasonable relationship to 
the basic purposes of the program are not 
immune from attack because the Congress 
was not under legal obligation to inaugurate 
the program. 


In the case of Thompson against 
Shapiro, supra, the district court dis- 
posed of this issue in the following 
manner: 


Granted, the state may provide assistance 
in a limited form with restrictions, so long 
as the restrictions are not arbitrary; but, in 
any case where the government confers ad- 
vantages on some, it must justify its denial 
to others by reference to a constitutionally 
recognized reason, See Sherbert v. Verner, 
supra; Speiser v. Randall, 357 U.S. 513, 78 
S. Ot. 1332, s L. Ed. 2d 1460 (1958). In Car- 
rington v. Rash, 380 U.S. 89, 96, 85 S. Ct. 775, 
13 L. Ed. 2d 675 (1965), while striking down 
& Texas law which prevented servicemen 
from voting, the Court was careful to em- 
phasize that, Texas is free to take reason- 
able and adequate steps * * * to see that 
all applicants for the vote actually fulfill 
the requirement of bona fide residence.” For 
example, if there were here a time limit ap- 
plied equally to all, for the purpose of pre- 
vention of fraud, investigation of indigency 
or other reasonable administrative need, it 
would undoubtedly be valid. Connecticut's 
Commissioner of Welfare frankly testified 
that no residence requirement is needed for 
any of these purposes. 


The holding of the foregoing cases 
may be summed up as follows: 

First. Neither the United States nor 
the States may deny any person a privi- 
lege without due process of law. 

Second. What constitutes due process 
of law in administrative proceedings be- 
fore a Government agency varies from 
case to case, but the rights of due process 
almost always include the right to notice, 
hearing, and to present evidence before 
adverse administrative action is taken, 
unless some strong countervailing reason 
can be shown why these rights should 
not be accorded in a particular case. 

Third. The due process rights of no- 
tice, hearing, and presentation of evi- 
dence should be afforded especially where 
unfavorable administrative action would 
adversely affect the right to obtain edu- 
cational opportunities. 

There are many cases decided by the 
courts which define the meaning of due 
process of law. A review of those cases 
will clearly show that the amendment 
should be adopted, so as to provide the 
basic minimum requirements of due 
process of law to the school boards and 
school districts in terminating the pay- 
ment of Federal funds in federally as- 
sisted programs. 

Actually, we do not need to rely on this 
line of cases in order to show the need 
for this amendment. 

The application of plain logic and com- 
monsense tells us that the use of the 
present procedure whereby Federal func- 
tionaries mail a notice to school district 
officials, without any notice or hearing, 
informing them that the payment of 
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Federal funds has been deferred,“ is so 
flagrantly unfair as to offend the basic 
principles of due process of law. x 

Why do these Federal functionaries 
want to act in such an arbitrary and 
capricious manner so as to violate the 
rights of due process of law vested in the 
officials of the school district, the af- 
fected school children, and the tax- 
payers? 

They can give no good reason. 

The law enacted by Congress already 
requires that notice, hearing, and an 
opportunity to present evidence be given 
the school districts before a decision is 
made to cut off Federal funds. Section 
602 of title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 (78 Stat. 252-253), which pro- 
vides the manner in which the payment 
of funds can be terminated states as 
follows: 


Each Federal department and agency 
which is empowered to extend Federal finan- 
cial assistance to any program or activity, 
by way of grant, loan, or contract other 
than a contract of insurance or guaranty, is 
authorized and directed to effectuate the 
provisions of section 601 with respect to such 
program or activity by issuing rules, regula- 
tions, or orders of general applicability 
which shall be consistent with achievement 
of the objectives of the statute authorizing 
the financial assistance in connection with 
which the action is taken. No such rule, 
regulation, or order shall become effective 
unless and until approved by the President. 
Compliance with any requirement adopted 
pursuant to this section may be effected 
(1) by the termination of or refusal to grant 
or to continue assistance under such pro- 
gram or activity to any recipient as to whom 
there has been an express finding on the 
record, after opportunity for hearing, of a 
failure to comply with such requirement, 
but such termination or refusal shall be 
limited to the particular political entity, or 
part thereof, or other recipient as to whom 
such a finding has been made and shall be 
limited in its effect to the particular pro- 
gram, or part thereof, in which such non- 
compliance has been so found, or (2) by 
any other means authorized by law: Pro- 
vided, however, That no such action shall 
be taken until the department or agency 
concerned has advised the appropriate per- 
son or persons of the failure to comply with 
the requirements and has determined that 
compliance cannot be secured by voluntary 
means. In the case of any action terminat- 
ing, or refusing to grant or continue, assist- 
ance because of failure to comply with a 
requirement imposed pursuant to this sec- 
tion, the head of the Federal department or 
agency shall file with the committees of the 
House and the Senate having legislative 
jurisdiction over the program or activity in- 
volved a full written report of the circum- 
stances and the grounds for such action. 
No such action shall become effective until 
thirty days have elapsed after the filing of 
such report. 


This law clearly provides that no Fed- 
eral agency may terminate, or refuse to 
grant or to continue assistance under 
any program or activity until there has 
been an express finding on the record, 
after opportunity for hearing, of a fail- 
ure to comply with a rule, regulation, or 
order, adopted by such agency to guar- 
antee that no person shall, on the 
grounds of religion, color, or national 
origin be excluded from participating in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any program or 
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activity receiving Federal financial as- 
sistance. 

It is outrageous that it is necessary to 
offer an amendment to this bill to make 
certain that these Federal agencies com- 
ply with the clear provisions of presently 
existing law. This is made necessary by 
the obstinate refusal of those persons in 
charge of administering the payment of 
Federal funds to school districts to ad- 
here to the clearly expressed congres- 
sional intent in enacting said section 
602 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Congress was certain when it enacted 
section 602 that it was giving the school 
districts a “day in court” before pay- 
ment of Federal money could be termi- 
nated. In my judgment, most Members 
of Congress thought they were affording 
some rights of due process of law to the 
school districts. However, the malad- 
ministration of this law has frustrated 
the intent of Congress and has created 
the necessity for the enactment of the 
amendment. 

An effort is made to justify the ex 
parte termination of funds on the basis 
that such action merely constitutes the 
“deferral” of the payment of funds, and 
that the school districts still have a right 
to a hearing to determine whether such 
funds should be “terminated.” 

This play on words, this semantic 

trick, would make a freshman in logic 
blush, The mind that would accept this 
as good reasoning would speculate as to 
how many angels could dance on the 
head of a needle. 
Section 602 speaks of “the termina- 
tion or refusal to grant or to continue 
assistance under such program or ac- 
tivity.” What is the difference between 
“refusal to grant assistance” and “defer- 
ral”? What is the difference between 
“refusal to continue assistance” and “de- 
ferral”? In both cases, the answer is 
“none.” The fact of the matter is that 
every action of HEW or the Office of Ed- 
ucation in “deferring” payment of Fed- 
eral funds without notice or hearing, has 
in fact constituted a refusal to grant as- 
sistance or a refusal to continue assist- 
ance. 

By adopting the amendment, we will 
make clear to those in charge of admin- 
istering Federal programs what their 
duties are under the law. 

I strongly urge the adoption of the 
amendment, which would restore some of 
the rights of due process of law to the 
officials of the school districts and 
schoolchildren. 


REPRESENTATIVE CLAUDE PEPPER: 
CHAMPION OF NATIONAL HEALTH 
CARE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my 
former colleague in the Senate, the Hon- 
orable CLAUDE PEPPER, Now a Member of 
the House of Representatives, represent- 
ing the 11th District of Florida, which 
State I have the honor to represent in 
part, was recently chosen to receive the 
Albert Lasker Public Service Award for 
“his continuing service to medical legisla- 
tion and his dedicated zeal against the 
diseases which erode our Nation’s eco- 
nomic and physical strength.” 

The award by the Albert and Mary 
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Lasker Foundation was presented to 
Representative PEPPER at a luncheon in 
New York on November 9, 1967. 

CLAUDE PEPPER was elected by the peo- 
ple of Florida to the U.S. Senate in No- 
vember 1936, and during his first year 
in the Senate, while serving on the Senate 
Labor and Public Health Committee, he 
cosponsored the legislation creating the 
first of the “categorical” National Insti- 
tutes of Health—the National Cancer In- 
stitute. Later, he sponsored legislation 
for the National Institute of Mental 
Health; the National Heart Institute, the 
National Institute of Neurological Di- 
seases and Blindness, and the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
eases. 

CLAUDE PEPPER continued his efforts in 
the health field during World War I as 
chairman. of the Subcommittee on War- 
time Health and Education and sup- 
ported a national system of health insur- 
ance. 

After being elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1962, he continued his 
efforts in this field by his joint sponsor- 
ship of the Community Mental Health 
and Mental Retardation Act of 1963; the 
Nurse Training Act of 1964; the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act, 
and the Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Stroke Amendments of 1965. 

We in Florida are justly proud of the 
recognition of the valuable contributions 
CLAUDE PEPPER has made to the health 
field, and we greatly appreciate his hav- 
ing been given the Albert Lasker Award. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point five articles, all of which expound 
on the accomplishments of CLAUDE PEP- 
PER—Nnamely, an article which appeared 
in the November 17, 1967, issue of the 
Medical World News entitled Champion 
of National Health Care“; an editorial 
which appeared in the Daytona Beach 
Morning Journal of November 10, 1967, 
entitled “An Honor Deserved’’; an edi- 
torial which appeared in the St. Peters- 
burg Times of November 12, 1967, en- 
titled A Smear Becomes an Honor“; an 
editorial which appeared in the Miami 
News of November 13, 1967, entitled 
“Stalwarts for Health”; and an editorial 
which appeared in the Miami Herald of 
November 17, 1967, entitled “How Times 
Change: MD’s Love PEPPER.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHAMPION OF NATIONAL HEALTH CARE 


In the dawning years of the 20th century, 
Claude Pepper recalls seeing “most pitiful” 
examples of poor health care in Alabama 
where he grew up. He remembers “rural peo- 
ple coming into town with dead babies in 
their arms because they could not get any- 
body to administer medical care.” 

The indelible imprint of these memories 
remained with the flery Southerner all 
through the years during which he took a 
law degree at Harvard and established a prac- 
tice in Perry, Fla. The remembrances con- 
tinued to motivate him through his long 
career on Capitol Hill as a senator and con- 
gressman. For his unremitting efforts to im- 
prove the nation’s health, he has now won 
the Albert Lasker Public Service Award. 

Starting when he was elected to the Senate 
in 1936, Pepper worked constantly to obtain 
more federal funds to train doctors, build 
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hospitals, and establish and maintain the 
National Institutes of Health. Going even 
further, he spoke out strongly for a national 
health insurance plan. This drew the vehe- 
ment opposition of the AMA and individual 
doctors. 


One of Representative Pepper's greatest 
' frustrations today is with colleagues who 
want to cut federal funds for medical re- 
search. “I shall always remember that a good 
many men in the Senate who strenuously 
opposed the efforts to get research in the 
fields of cancer and heart disease later died 
from cancer and heart disease, And the re- 
search is opposed even today.” 

For Pepper, these programs have always 
had human relevance. My mother lived for 
several years after her first heart attack by 
use of blood-thinning medicine, which, I, 
think, was developed by the National In- 
titutes of Health. Suppose I said, ‘Now, 
Mama, Im sorry you had that heart attack; 
you know, we could have developed a blood- 
thinning medicine, but we didn’t have the 
money to do it and you'll just have to go on 
and die because it is not available.“ 


An Honor DESERVED 


An honor richly deserved went to Florida’s 
Claude Pepper this week. 

At a ceremony in New York Thursday he 
was presented the Albert Lasker Public 
Service Award “for his continuing dedica- 
tion to medical legislation in both Houses 
of Congress for 30 years.” 

It began for him as a U.S. Senator as he 
was elected without opposition to fulfill an 
unexpired term. He was a liberal in an era 
when people were not suspicious of liberal- 
ism. 


Sen. Pepper was one of the first advocates 
of a program of national health insurance 
because his many excursions to other na- 
tions where such health care was in effect 
convinced him that America was lagging in 
concern for its ailing poor. He advocated a 
policy of friendly relations with the Rus- 
sians in the name of World harmony. He 
considered Negroes as citizens and cham- 
pioned an end to voter discrimination. 

Then along came that “freeze” again in 
1950—and George Smathers. 

The cold climate of antiliberalism froze 
Claude Pepper out of the Senate. 

Other men with less dedication to public 
service would have given up, but not Flor- 
ida’s Pepper. He settled for a less august 
position in the House of Representatives, 
and went on fighting for the things of con- 
cern to the mass of Americans. 

America progressed, despite the lingering 
climate of suspicion. It did begin to estab- 
lish better relations with the Communists, 
It did enact laws to end oppression of Ne- 
groes, It did establish medicare and medicaid 
to help the old and the poor. 

Not long ago, Pepper reminisced: “Now, 
everything I stood for then has come true 
.. . and George Smathers, as chairman of a 
subcommittee on the needs of our senior 
citizens, was forced to come into the fold of 
the concerned.” 

Congratulations, Mr. Pepper. The award 
certainly has found its proper recipient, 


A SMEAR BECOMES AN HONOR 


One of the great injustices of American 
politics was at least partially corrected last 
week in a ceremony that didn’t receive as 
much attention in Florida as it deserved. 

The event was the presentation of the 
1967 Albert Lasker Medical Public Service 
Award to U.S. Rep. Claude D. Pepper of 
Florida. He was selected for the Lasker Foun- 
dation’s tribute by a committee headed by 
Dr. Michael DeBakey, the heart surgeon. 

Pepper more than deserved the honor. As 
a U.S. senator from Florida in 1937, he co- 
sponsored legislation that created the first of 
the National Institutes of Health. As chair- 
man of the Senate Health and Education 
Committee during World War II, he gave 
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leadership to studies that eventually pro- 
duced the Hill-Burton program of federal 
hospital construction, During 30 years in the 
Senate and House, Pepper has worked regu- 
larly for better medical care and medical re- 
search 


The heavy irony in Pepper's medical cita- 
tion reaches back to 1950 and the bitter 
political campaign in which Pepper was de- 
feated by U.S. Sen, George Smathers. Pepper 
was smeared as an extremist because he had 
proposed Medicare. Doctors in Florida con- 
tributed thousands of dollars to the cam- 
paign that defeated Pepper. 

Today medicare is a popular success that 
isn’t even very controversial. Instead of 
working to defeat Pepper, one of the na- 
tion’s leading doctors honors him for “con- 
tinuing service to medical legislation in both 
houses of Congress and dedicated zeal against 
diseases which erode our nation's economic 
and physical strength.” 

The wounds of 1950 are not completely 
healed, but events in New York last week 
certainly soothed them. 

STALWARTS FOR HEALTH 
(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


Never in the 22 years since the establish- 
ment of the Albert Lasker Medical Research 
Awards has the choice of the winners been 
more exciting. This year’s awards, presented 
last week, include a prize of $10,000 and a 
gold statuette of the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace, symbolizing victory over death 
and disease. 

The basic medical research award went to 
Dr. Bernard B. Brodie, chief of the Laboratory 
of Chemical Pharmacology, National Heart 
Institute, National Institutes of Health. His 
citation reads: 

“Probably no man has contributed more 
to the body of knowledge which makes pos- 
sible the rational use of drugs in the treat- 
ment of many diseases. His most extraordi- 
nary contributions to biochemical pharma- 
cology over 30 years have had a profound in- 
fluence on the use of drugs in the therapy 
of cardiovascular diseases, mental and emo- 
tional disorders, and cancer. 

Dr. Brodie also proposed a new line of 
attack on schizophrenia, and this concept led 
to numerous studies attempting to correlate 
the way in which nerve impulses are trans- 
mitted and their relation to clinical patterns 
of behavior. 

“His early work on the distribution and 
metabolism of anti-malarial, anesthetic and 
hypnotic drugs has led to many basic phar- 
macological concepts which are now used in 
the development of new therapeutic agents.” 

The Albert Lasker Public Service Award 
was given to Rep. Claude D. Pepper (D., Fla.) 
for his devotion to the cause of medical re- 
search through the years. 

When he was a U.S, senator (1936-51) 
Pepper introduced the first legislation that 
sponsored the Institutes of Mental Health, 
Heart, Neurological Diseases and Blindness, 
and Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, 

When Pepper first held hearings in 1944 
the budget of the National Institutes of 
Health, including grants for research and 
training and construction, was $2.4 million. 
Last year it was more than $1.5 billion. 

The Albert Lasker Clinical Research Award 
to an investigator whose research contributed 
directly to the alleviation or elimination of 
one of the major medical causes of death or 
disability, resulting in the prolongation of 
life, was presented this year to Dr. Robert 
Allan Phillips Capt., USN (Ret.) director, 
Pakistan-SEATO Cholera Research Labora- 
tory, Dacca, East Pakistan. 

Cholera is an infectious disease caused by 
the growth of the organism of vibrio cholera 
in the intestine. It is characterized by 
diarrhea. 

Dr. Phillips found that by replacing the 
blood electrolytes and fluid with heretofore- 
unheard-of amounts of simple salt solutions 
intravenously, the patient rapidly recovered, 
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Under this simple treatment the mortality 
rate today is less than one-half of 1 per 
cent. 


How Times CHANGE: MD’s Love PEPPER 
(By John McDermott) 

How times do change! Back in 1950 when 
Claude Pepper was running for reelection to 
the U.S. Senate some of his strongest opposi- 
tion came from the medical profession. The 
liberal leanings of the senator cost him 
countless votes and many campaign dollars— 
and helped George Smathers defeat him in 
the bitterest-ever primary. 

A few days ago Pepper, now a Miami con- 
gressman, was named the 1967 recipient of 
the Albert Lasker Public Service Award for 
his “continuing dedication to medical legis- 
lation in both Houses of Congress for 30 
years.” With the award goes $10,000. “It is 
a little ironic, but most gratifying, to be 
cited for this high honor,” commented Pep- 
per. Some doctors, who openly opposed Pep- 
per as a senator, today sing his praises, too. 

Although Pepper would like nothing better 
than to return to the Senate, indications are 
the 67-year-old veteran politico will seek 
reelection to a fourth term in the House. 
The congressman played host to Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert H. Humphrey Saturday, intro- 
ducing him to the Young Democrats Na- 
tional Convention at the Diplomat and then 
to a picnic of his supporters at Greynolds 
Park. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that my good friend, the senior 
Senator from Florida, has paid tribute 
to our former colleague, now Repre- 
sentative CLAUDE PEPPER, in winning the 
Lasker Public Service Award. 

I served on the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare with Representative 
PEPPER when he was a Member of the 
Senate. I know how indefatigable he was 
in his efforts in bringing into being many 
facilities we have in the National In- 
stitutes of Health that have done so 
much and have made such outstanding 
contributions not only to the health of 
the people of our country, but all people. 

I rejoice that Congressman PEPPER has 
received this recognition by the Albert 
and Mary Lasker Foundation. He cer- 
tainly richly deserved it. He labored 
many weeks, months, and years to bring 
about these Institutes for the health of 
our people and, as I have said, of all 
people. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend for his kind comments. I 
know that they are well deserved by our 
former colleague and I know he will ap- 
preciate the Senator rising to speak on 
the floor at this time because the senior 
Senator from Alabama is regarded as 
the spearhead in the Senate of our efforts 
in behalf of suffering mankind. Repre- 
sentative Pepper will particularly appre- 
ciate the comments coming from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Florida for his generous 
remarks about me. I am, indeed, most 
grateful to him. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to vacate. the order 
for the yeas and nays on the Dirksen 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What will be the ef- 
fect of this action upon the amendment 
to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has no 
effect on the second amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought I was ad- 
vised that when the original amendment 
was no longer supported with the yeas 
and nays, that that had an effect on the 
modifying amendment. However, per- 
haps that does not come until I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment, which I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is permitted to withdraw his amend- 
ment if he so desires. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Now what is the effect 
of the modifying amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment now falls. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The effect of the con- 
sent of the Senate to this action in no 
wise operates prejudicially to the offering 
of an amendment to this or any other 
bill similar to or identical to the Dirksen 
amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has no 
effect. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate go into executive session 
to consider Executive K, 90th Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator assure me that he uses the word 
“temporarily” advisedly? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


PROTOCOL FOR THE FURTHER PRO- 
LONGATION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL SUGAR AGREEMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the request of the Senator 
from Montana to proceed to the con- 
sideration of Executive K, 90th Congress, 
first session. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the treaty (Ex. K, 90th 
Cong., first sess.), the Protocol for the 
Further Prolongation of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement of 1958, done at 
London, November 14, 1966, which was 
read the second time, as follows: 


PROTOCOL FOR THE FURTHER PROLONGATION OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL SUGAR AGREEMENT OF 
1958 


The Governments party to this Protocol, 

Considering that the International Sugar 
Agreement of 1958 (hereinafter referred to 
as “the Agreement”), as extended by the 
Protocol of 1963 for the Prolongation of the 
International Sugar Agreement of 1958 and 
the Protocol of 1965 for the Further Prolonga- 
tion of the International Sugar Agreement 
of 1958 (hereinafter referred to as “the pre- 
vious Protocols”) will expire on 31 December 
1966; 

Desiring to continue the Agreement in 
force for a further period pending the entry 
into force of a new International Sugar 
Agreement under the auspices of the United 
Nations; 

Reaffirming their intention urgently to 
consider possible bases for a new Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement to replace the Agree- 
ment; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


(1) Subject to the provisions of Article 2 
the Agreement shall continue in force be- 
tween the parties to this Protocol until 31 
December 1968. Should a new International 
Sugar Agreement enter into force before that 
date, this Protocol shall cease to have effect 
on the date of the entry into force of the new 
International Sugar Agreement. 

(2) Any Government which was not party 
to the Agreement but which becomes a party 
to this Protocol shall thereby be deemed to 
be a party to the Agreement as extended in 
force. 

ARTICLE 2 

Paragraphs (2) and (3) of Article 3, Arti- 
cles 7 to 25 inclusive, Articles 41 and 42 and 
paragraphs (4) and (7) of Article 44 of the 
Agreement shall be deemed to be inoperative. 


ARTICLE 3 


(1) Governments may become party to this 
Protocol 

(a) by signing it; or 

(b) by ratifying, accepting or approving it 
after having signed it subject to ratification, 
acceptance or approval; or 

(c) by acceding to it. 

(2) When signing this Protocol each sig- 
matory Government shall formally state 
whether, in accordance with its constitu- 
tional procedures, its signature is, or is not, 
subject to ratification, acceptance or ap- 
proval. 

ARTICLE 4 


(1) This Protocol shall be open for signa- 
ture at London from 14 November to 30 De- 
cember 1966, inclusive, by the Governments 
party to either of the previous Protocols and 
by the Government of any other country re- 
ferred to in Article 33 or 34 of the Agreement. 

(2) Where ratification, approval or accept- 
ance is required, the relevant instrument 
shall be deposited with the Government of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

(3) After 30 December 1966 this Protocol 
shall be open for accession by the Govern- 
ment of any country referred to in Article 
33 or 34 of the Agreement, by deposit of an 
instrument of accession with the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland. 

(4) This Protocol shall also be open for 
accession by the Government of any Mem- 
ber of the United Nations or any Govern- 
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ment invited to the United Nations Sugar 
Conference, 1965, but not referred to in Ar- 
ticle 33 or 34 of the Agreement, provided 
that the number of votes to be exercised in 
the Council by the Government desiring to 
accede shall first be agreed upon by the Coun- 
cil with that Government, 


ARTICLE 5 


(1) This Protocol shall enter into force on 
1 January 1967 among those Governments 
which have by that date become parties to 
this Protocol, provided that such Govern- 
ments hold 60 per cent of the votes of the 
importing countries and 70 per cent of the 
votes of the exporting countries under the 
Agreement as extended by the previous Pro- 
tocols on 31 December 1966, Instruments of 
ratification, acceptance, approval or accession 
deposited thereafter shall take effect on the 
date of their deposit. 

(2) In calculating whether the percentage 
requirements referred to in paragraph (1) of 
this Article have been met, a notification 
containing an undertaking to seek ratifica- 
tion, acceptance, approval or accession in 
accordance with constitutional procedures as 
rapidly as possible and if possible before 1 
July 1967, received by the Government of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland before 1 January 1967, shall 
be taken into account. 

(3) If by 1 January 1967 this Protocol has 
not entered into force, the Governments 
which have satisfied the requirements of 
Article 3 may agree to put it into force among 
themselves. 

ARTICLE 6 


Where reference is made in the Agreement 
or in this Protocol to Governments or coun- 
tries listed or referred to in particular ar- 
ticles, any country not referred to in Article 
33 or 34 of the Agreement the Government 
of which either has become a party to the 
Agreement before 1 January 1964, or has be- 
come a party to either of the previous Pro- 
tocols or to this Protocol, shall be deemed to 
be listed or referred to accordingly. 


ARTICLE 7 


Governments party to this Protocol under- 
take to pay their contributions under Article 
38 of the Agreement according to their con- 
stitutional procedures. At its first session un- 
der this Protocol the Council shall approve 
its budget for the first year and assess the 
contributions to be paid by each Partici- 
pating Government. 


ARTICLE 8 


(1) The Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
shall promptly inform all Governments rep- 
resented at the United Nations Sugar Con- 
ference, 1965, of each signature, ratification, 
acceptance and approval of this Protocol, of 
each accession thereto, of each notification 
received pursuant to paragraph (2) of Article 
5 an4 of the date of entry into force of this 
Protocol. 

(2) This Protocol, of which the English, 
Chinese, French, Russian and Spanish texts 
are equally authoritative, shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, which 
shall transmit certified copies thereof to each 
ge ye and acceding Government. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, hav- 
ing been duly authorised to this effect by 
their respective Governments, have signed 
this Protocol. 

Done at London, the fourteenth day of 
November, one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-six. 

For Argentina: 


For Australia: 


For Belgium: 
For Bolivia: 
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For Brazil: 
5 


For Canada: 


For Ceylon: 


For Chile: À 


For China: 


For Colombia: 


For Costa Rica: 


For Cuba: i 


For Czechoslovakia: 


. 


For Denmark: 


Por the Dominican Republic: 


For Ecuador: 


For El Salvador: 


For Finland: 


For France: 


For the Federal Republic of Germany: 


For Ghana: 


For Greece: 


For Guatemala : 


For Haiti: 


For Hungary: i 


For India: 


For Indonesia: 


For Ireland: 


For Israel: 
For Italy: ý 


For Jamaica: 


For Japan: i 


For Lebanon: 


For Madagascar: 


For Malaysia: 


For Mexico: 


For Morocco: 


For the Netherlands: 


For New Zealand: 
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For Sierra Leone: 


For South Africa: 


For Sweden: ; 


For Trinidad and Tobago: 


For Tunisia: 


For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: 


For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 


For the United States of America: 


For the Upper Volta: 


Certified a true copy: 


[seaL] 
V. A. Topp, 

(For Librarian and Keeper of the Papers 
for the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs). 

Novemser 14, 1966. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is the International Sugar Agreement, 
which was reported by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee unanimously. It has 
nothing to do with the domestic sugar 
market. It has nothing to do with prices. 
It calls for the expenditure of $20,000 
on the part of this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the report covering the purpose of 
the protocol, the background, and the 
committee comments and recommenda- 
tions be incorporated at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

1. PURPOSE OF THE PROTOCOL 


The purpose of the protocol is to extend 
the administrative provisions of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement of 1958 from Decem- 
ber 31, 1966, to December 31, 1968. The eco- 
nomic provisions of the agreement having to 
do with price ranges and export quotas ex- 
pired December 31, 1961, and are not affected 
by the pending protocol. 

2. BACKGROUND 


The International Sugar Agreement of 
1958 (Ex. D, 86th Cong., first sess.), Which was 
itself a modification of earlier agreements 
dating back to the 1930’s, established export 
quotas and made other arrangements de- 
signed to stabilize the price of sugar on the 
world free market, These provisions expired 
by their own terms December 31, 1961, when 
the contracting parties were unable to agree 
on an extension (largely because of Cuban 
insistence on a higher quota). 

The administrative mechanism of the 1958 
agreement however, consisting of the Inter- 
national Sugar Council and its work of col- 
lecting and disseminating statistical infor- 
mation, continued in being until December 
$1, 1963. It has since been extended twice— 
the first time until December 31, 1965, and 
the second time until December 31, 1966. The 
pending protocol, which would provide a 
third extension until December 31, 1968, was 
negotiated in London in November 1966. It 
was signed on behalf of the United States 
December 22, 1966, and transmitted to the 
Senate by the President with a request for 
advice and consent to ratification on May 9, 
1967. 

The Foreign Relations Committee held a 
hearing on the protocol November 17 and 
ordered it reported November 30. The tran- 
script of the hearing is appended to this 
report. 
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3. COMMITTEE COMMENTS AND 
RECOMMENDATION 


The pending protocol in itself raises no 
substantive issues. It imposes no obligations 
on the United States other than payment 
of the U.S. share of the expenses of the In- 
ternational Sugar Council (approximately 
$20,000 a year. It has no effect on U.S. sugar 
legislation. 

Even when the economic provisions of the 
1958 agreement were in effect, that agree- 
ment covered only sugar traded in the world 
free market; that is, sugar not subject to 
special arrangements such as imports into 
the United States or the United Kingdom. 
This free sugar amounts to only about 10 per- 
cent of total world sugar production, but it 
has historically been subject to the widest 
price fluctuations and it is an important item 
in the foreign trade of several countries of 
Latin America. 

Since the failure of the 1961 Sugar Con- 
ference, it has proved impossible to nego- 
tiate a new agreement, mainly because of the 
attitude of Cuba and the fundamental 
change in world sugar trade resulting from 
the replacement of the United States by the 
Soviet Union as the principal market for 
Cuban sugar. Other sugar-producing coun- 
tries, however, have felt it worthwhile to 
keep the International Sugar Council and 
its small secretariat in being to collect and 
publish sugar statistics and to provide a 
readily available administrative mechanism 
if and when it may become possible to nego- 
tiate a new agreement. 

In view of the importance of sugar to the 
countries of Latin America, and especially 
the Caribbean, the committee agrees that 
continued U.S. participation in the Inter- 
national Sugar Council is worth the cost of 
approximately $20,000 a year. The committee 
therefore recommends that the Senate give 
its advice and consent to ratification of the 
protocol. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO VOTE 
AT 2 O'CLOCK TOMORROW AFTERNOON 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
pending business take place at 2 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator repeat that request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I asked that the 
vote upon the convention take place at 
2 o’clock tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the vote 
is on the convention? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. It provides for 
the extension of the International Sugar 
Agreement. It has nothing to do with 
sugar prices, products, or crops within 
the area of the United States or areas 
close by. It was unanimously reported. 
It will cost $20,000 to the United States 
to continue the protocol. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
later reduced to writing, is as follows: 

Ordered, That at 2 o’clock p.m. on Wednes- 
day, December 6, 1967, the Senate proceed 
to vote on the resolution of ratification to 
Executive K (90th Cong. first sess.), the 
protocol for the further prolongation of the 
International Sugar Agreement of 1958, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the treaty will be considered as 
having passed through its various par- 
liamentary stages up to the point of the 
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consideration of the resolution of ratifi- 
cation, which the clerk will read. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of the 
protocol for the further prolongation of the 
International Sugar Agreement of 1958, done 
at London, November 14, 1966 (Ex. K, 90th 
Cong., first sess.) . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the resolution of ratification? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, now I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session and that the 
pending business be stated once again. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business, 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1967 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7819) to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams of assistance for elementary and 
secondary education by extending au- 
thority for allocation of funds to be used 
for education of Indian children and 
children in overseas dependents schools 
of the Department of Defense, by ex- 
tending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance in schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major dis- 
aster; and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no votes tonight. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business this evening, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business, I move 
under the previous order, that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
December 6, 1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 5, 1967: 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


James M. Nicholson, of Indiana, to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner for the unex- 
pired term of 7 years from September 26, 
1962, vice John R, Reilly, resigned. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Charles E. Bohlen, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of the class 
of career Ambassador, to be a Deputy Under 
Secretary of State. 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of 10 U.S.C. 3283 through 3294, 
and 3311: 

To be majors 


Barker, Frank A., Jr., 0989282. 
Wasco, Joseph, Jr., 0470134. 
Wyllie, Clement A., Jr., 02028534. 


To be captains 


Andrew, John K., 05405315. 
Chancey, Jeff E., 05310980. 
Fitzgerald, Herman L., Jr., 05210989. 
George, Joseph L., 05306499. 

Hearn, Forrest, 01942180. 

Holman, Glenn W., 05512722. 
Kozlatek, Norbert W., 04010582. 
Lopez, Hector L., 05404300. 

Purdon, Robert W., 04068186. 
Williams, Billy G., 04026176. 


To be first lieutenants 


Adams, Thomas H., 05322917. 
Arlinsky, Harris D., 03133314. 
Barrington, Jerald W., 05519780, 
Besterman, Gerald, 02319747. 
Cavanaugh, Edward W., Jr., 05321902. 
Cunniff, Schuyler N., 05017584. 
Davis, George H., 02318369. 
Daxe, Arnold, Jr., 05016699. 
Garrott, Robert W., Jr., 05706832. 
Gerace, Samuel J., 02310316. 
Griffin, David J., 05406820. 
Heggen, Wayne L., 05710258. 
Holmes, Garth H., 05703935. 
Huntington, Bobby N., 05415897. 
Jones, Leonard M., 05314373. 
King, Fred H., 05209049. 
Koval, Richard K., 05222810. 
Kugler, Roger K., 05709687. 
Kuhn, Ronald M., 05415308. 
Maddry. Ted R., 05315518. 
Magness, Donald F., 05321295. 
Mahoney, James V., Jr., 04065971. 
Merola, Vincent A., 05015830. 
Morelli, Nicholas, 02317587. 
Nelson, Charles D., 05325143. 
Nilson, Gary L., 02296091. 
Popham, Roger E., 05321012. 
Risko, Michael, Jr., 05020047. 
Robinson, Johnny S., 05320628. 
Rosenblum, Victor S., 05013765. 
Schaller, Robert H., 05011543. 
Spencer, Darrell A., 05020234. 
Spruiell, Jerry B., 05313199. 
Stanger, Rodney T., 05416628. 
Trew, Grady, 05418846. 
Walker, Edward G., 05405744. 
Way, Darwin M., Jr., 05220343. 
Weisenburgh, Louis B., III, 05415945. 
White, Lowell L., 05406239. 
Williams, William J., 05322479. 
Winston, Albert P., 05404038. 

To be second lieutenants 
Angeli, Raymond S., 05327154. 
Bacon, John E., Jr., 05426776. 
Beck, Dwight A., 05520947. 
Bowers, John E., 05317614. 
Brown, James I., 05427434. 
Cole, John M., Jr., 05334038. 
De Bonville, Robert G., 02322388. 
Delaney, John J., 05419437. 
Devlin, Barbara, L2325784. 
Dillon, Dana B., 02329234. 
Fraser, Robert E., 02322394. 
Hoch, Joseph F., 05243533. 
Hooker, Scottie T., 05324581. 
Kimmel, Carl E., 05227345. 
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McArthur, Colin L,, 05023226. 
McLarty, William T., Jr., 05328317, 
Miles, Ronald D., 02325100. 
Milton, Frederick J., 05009261. 
Morris, Melvin L., 05321354. 

Muir, George E., 02321313. 

Parks, Larry D., 05242089. 
Robeson, William M., 05419728. 
Salentine, John H., 02320455. 
Shanabruch, Raymond E., 05533148, 
Wisdom, Harry A., Jr., 02321221, 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary and scholarship students for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2106, 2107, 
3283, 3284, 3286, 3287, 3288, 3290: 


Agee, Hubert C., Jr. Hensley, Edward L. 
Andre, Drue M. Henricks, Robert A. 
Beck, David W. Juliano, Jerold W. 
Beyrer, William H. Lartigue, Louis J. 
Bottman, John A, Mackey, Patrick J. 
Boudreaux, Freddie M.Magee, Burl D. 
Bussell, Jerry L. Manuel, Gerald G. 
Chapin, Orville L. Perry, Robert C. 
Demattia, Robert A. Pickens, Monte L. 
Downs, Curtis H., III Shaw, John W. 
Gallivan, James J. Teasley, Allan V. 
Garza, Reuben R. Warren, Harold M. 
Gordon, William H., IVWise, Thomas J. 
Hammett, David P. Yatsevitch, Peter G. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1967 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


He that doeth the will of God abideth 
jJorever—I John 2: 17. 

Let us pray. Out of deep sense of need, 
our Father, we come to Thee, praying 
that Thou wilt help us to be aware of 
Thy presence as we kneel at the altar of 
prayer and offer ourselves to Thee at 
the beginning of another day. 

At times we seem to talk too much and 
think too little, we are heard professing 
loudly but practicing in such small 
ways, we worry often but worship so 
seldom. Forgive us, O Lord, and help us 
to think more, to practice more, and to 
pray more that Thy spirit may come to 
new life in us and through us come to 
new life in our Nation. 

Grant unto us, the Representatives of 
our people, wisdom and faith as we meet 
in this troubled hour. Help us to accept 
our responsibilities with courage, make 
our decisions with confidence, and plan 
for the future with creative hope. 

We pray that Thou wilt awaken the 
faith of Americans in America that our 
laws may be obeyed, order made to pre- 
vail and good will move in the hearts of 
all our countrymen. In the spirit of 
Christ, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


9 OF LT. GEN. LEONARD 
CHAPMAN, IR., TO BECOME 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 
CORPS 
Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, all Floridi- 
ans were proud yesterday at the nomi- 
nation by President Johnson of Lt. Gen. 
Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., to become 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

We are proud because General Chap- 
man has served his country faithfully 
since becoming an officer in 1935, and 
his entire military career has been dis- 
tinguished by his great devotion to duty 
in the service to his country. 

A graduate of the University of Florida, 
General Chapman's parents still reside 
in Raiford, Fla., which is located in 
the district that I have the privilege of 


All of us send our warmest congratu- 
lations to General Chapman and wish 
him every success in this great job that 
he will soon undertake. I know that the 
confidence that has been placed in this 
great Floridian will always be held in the 
highest honor by this great marine. 


CYRUS VANCE: A JOB WELL DONE 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, every once 
in a while in the course of history, an 
occasion arises when it falls upon the 
shoulders of one man to prevent calamity 
from falling upon many. 

During the past 2 weeks, this role has 
certainly fallen upon the shoulders of 
our former Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Cyrus R. Vance. 

As a result of conflicts whose roots go 
back for hundreds of years, our two 
NATO allies, Greece and Turkey, were on 
the threshold of going to war with each 
other. 

Sent to Ankara and Athens and then 
to Nicosia as a personal emissary of 
President Johnson, Mr. Vance worked 
tirelessly shuttling back and forth be- 
tween those capitals, helping to avoid 
a disaster and to work out a peaceful 
settlement. 

Such a peaceful resolution to the 
ee oe ene Aa mom ah Jonah: in 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Vance is to be con- 
gratulated for the tremendous service 
which he has rendered to our country, 
to the North Atlantic community, and 
to the entire free world. 


CARMICHAEL SHOULD BE BROUGHT 
TO TRIAL 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

‘There was no objection. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in the open- 
ing prayer this morning our respected 
Chaplain referred to the fact that some- 
times we speak too much and think too 
little, and I hope I will not be guilty of 
that in indicating what is on my mind 
this morning. 

Mr. Speaker, if you can believe what 
appears in the daily newspaper, and 
sometimes you can, Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark does not believe it wise to 
prosecute Stokely Carmichael if and 
when he returns to the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, if Stokely Carmichael is 
guilty of sedition or any crime against 
the United States he should be brought 
to trial. 

The American people, both black and 
white, can hardly be expected to respect 
the law if the Attorney General of the 
United States can refrain from bring- 
ing citizens to justice on the basis of 
partisan political or racial repercussions. 

All I can say is there will be great in- 
dignation throughout the land if Car- 
michael is not brought to trial for 
treason. 

We have just come through a summer 
of anarchy in many American cities, 
and, Mr. Speaker, I have seen no indi- 
cation from the Justice Department that 
positive steps are being taken against 
the top-level troublemakers to prevent 
a recurrence of this past summer’s 
violence. 


PROSECUTE STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to voice my urgent plea to 
the Department of Justice to vigorously 
prosecute Stokely Carmichael when he 
returns to the United States for each 
and every one of the crimes of disloyalty 
that he has committed against our coun- 
try. My interest in this is not directed at 
an individual as such but to the spectacle 
of unbridled treason, distortion, and vili- 
fication against the greatest country on 
earth. Whatever may be our shortcom- 
ings in this country there has never in 
history been a country so sacrificial for 
the general betterment of mankind, both 
abroad and here at home. To allow Car- 
michael to escape his earned punishment 
for such offenses can only encourage 
other enemies of our country to do like- 
wise. We should push forward as rapidly 
as we can to improve opportunities for all 
our citizens, but we should never over- 
look the fact that even the least blessed 
of our citizens do better than the vast 
majority of mankind and that no coun- 
try in the world offers more opportuni- 
ties and freedoms to all its inhabitants, 
nor does any country in the world do 
more for those abroad who are in need, 
such as those who fight for freedom today 
in South Vietnam. It should be made 
crystal clear to Carmichael and to every- 
one else that if he returns to this coun- 
try he will be vigorously and promptly 
prosecuted for his crimes against this 
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country. There appear to be ample laws 
on the books to do this; but if there are 
deficiencies for any future similar acts 
they should be promptly recommended 
by the Department of Justice for enact- 
ment. 


SPECIAL ORDER TRANSFERRED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der granted for today to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] be trans- 
ferred to Thursday, December 7. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday afternoon House Resolu- 
tion 996 came up for consideration and a 
call of the yeas and nays. 

At the time this occurred I was at Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital proudly watching 
brave Sgt. Robert D. Weldon receive the 
Silver Star and the Bronze Star for gal- 
lant conduct in Vietnam in which he 
gave much for all of us. 

I do not regret my absence on the floor 
in light of the alternative, but I do want 
the Recorp to show that if I had been 
present I would have voted in favor of 
the resolution. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 7977, TO ADJUST 
CERTAIN POSTAGE RATES AND 
RATES OF BASIC COMPENSATION 
IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the managers on 
the part of the House have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
and statement on the bill H.R. 7977, to 
adjust certain postage rates, to adjust the 
rates of basic compensation for certain 
officers and employees in the Federal 
Government, and to regulate the mailing 
of pandering advertisements, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ROADS, COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC WORKS, TO MEET DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE THIS WEEK 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads be permitted to meet 
during general debate today and for the 
balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request if the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first in- 
dividual bill on the Private Calendar. 


E. F. FORT ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2661) 
for the relief of E. F. Fort, Cora Lee Fort 
Corbett, and W. R. Fort. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TALCOTT]? 

There was no objection., 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8091) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Watson, 


Jr. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 


FIRST LT. ALLAN L. SCHOOLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6325) 
for the relief of 2d Lt. Allan L. Schooler. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 


DR. ANGEL REAUD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 503) for 
the relief of Dr. Angel Reaud, also 
known as Angel Reaud Ramos Izquierdo. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TALCOTT]? 

There was no objection. 


VISITACION ENRIQUEZ MAYPA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4386) 
for the relief of Visitacion Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL], 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 


VALENTINA SIDOROVA PARKEVICH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 811) for 
the relief of Valentina Sidorova 
Parkevich. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL], 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]? 
There was no objection. 


DR. YOUSSEF (JOSEPH) SELIM 
HASBANI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 809) for 
the relief of Dr. Youssef (Joseph) Selim 
Hasbani. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 809 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Youssef (Joseph) Selim 
Hasbani shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of December 22, 
1959. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. PEDRO AUGUSTO RUIZ Y CUE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6659) 
for the relief of Dr. Pedro Augusto Ruiz y 
Cue. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6659 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Pedro Augusto Ruiz y Cue shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of March 1, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. JOSE DEL RIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7042) 
for the relief of Dr. Jose Del Rio. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr, Tatcorr] ? 

There was no objection. 


JOSE BERNARDO GARCIA, M.D. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8257) 
for the relief of Jose Bernardo Garcia, 
M.D. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TALCOTT]? 

There was no objection. 


DR. LORENZO GALATAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10985) 
for the relief of Dr. Lorenzo Galatas. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TALCOTT]? 

There was no objection. 


FAVORING THE SUSPENSION OF DE- 
PORTATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the Senate concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 36) favor- 
ing the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the concurrent reso- 
lution be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 


ARTHUR JEROME OLINGER, A 
MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 155) for 
the relief of Arthur Jerome Olinger, a 
minor, by his next friend, his father, 
George Henry Olinger, and George 
Henry Olinger, individually. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 


CHESTER E, DAVIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 233) for 
the relief of Chester E. Davis. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Gross]? 

There was no cbjection. 


JAMES W. ADAMS ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (S, 234) for 
the relief of James W. Adams and others. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL], 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman cannot 
reserve the right to object. 

Mr. HAYS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT and Mr. GROSS ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ELOY C. NAVARRO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 294) for 
the relief of Eloy C. Navarro. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 294 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
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Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Eloy 
C. Navarro, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, the 
sum of $2,500.00 in full settlement of his 
claim against the United States for compen- 
sation for the loss of his personal hand tools 
incident to his employment by the Bureau 
of Reclamation as an automobile mechanic, 
the said Eloy C. Navarro having been re- 
quired to furnish personally all hand tools 
necessary for the performance of his official 
duties as an employee of the Bureau of 
Reclamation: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Strike all after the enacting clause and 


“That the claim of Eloy C. Navarro, of Al- 
, New Mexico, for the loss of per- 
sonal hand tools on or about April 29, 1964, 
shall be held and considered to be a timely 
claim under the Military Personnel and 
Civilian Employees Claims Act of 1964, as 
amended (Public Law 88-558, 78 Stat. 767, 
as amended) if such a claim is filed within 
one year of the effective date of this Act 
with the of the Interior, and the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
consider, settle and, if found meritorious, to 
pay that claim in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Military Personnel and Civilian 
Employees Claims Act of 1964.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOHN W. ROGERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1580) for 
the relief of John W. Rogers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
HarL], I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present at this time? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes, right now. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
(Roll No. 424} 

Abbitt Battin Cahill 
Adair Bell Carter 
Anderson, Biester Celler 

Tenn. Blanton Clausen, 
Annunzio Bolling Don H. 
Arends Bray elan 
Aspinall Broomfield Daddario 
Baring Broteman 
Bates Button Diggs 
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Dingell Landrum Scott 
Latta Shriver 

Edmondson Mathias,Md. Sikes 
Findley Mink Sisk 

ood Monagan Springer 
Ford, Gerald R. Moorhead Steed 
Frelinghuysen Morris, N. Mex. Stratton 
Gathings Multer Tuck 
Griffiths Pepper Tunney 
Hall Pickle Van Deerlin 
Halleck Pirnie Vanik 
Hansen, Wash. Pool Watson 
Hardy Resnick Watts 
Hawkins Roberts Widnall 
Heckler, Mass. Rogers, Fla. Williams, Miss. 
Hull Ronan Willis 
Ichord thal Wilson, 
Jacobs Rostenkowski Charles H. 
Jones, Mo. Ruppe olf 
Kuykendall St. O Wright 
Kyros Satterfield Wyatt 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 346 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


JOHN W. ROGERS 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of Private 
Calendar No. 285; S. 1580. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HALL], I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DWAYNE C. COX AND WILLIAM 
D. MARTIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2281) 
for the relief of Dwayne C. Cox and 
William D. Martin. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Towa? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES B. FRANKLIN 


The Clerk called the bill (HR. 2288) 
for the relief of Charles B. Franklin. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Cali- 


fornia [Mr. TALCOTT]? 
There was no objection. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN F. FUENTES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4936) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 


CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS EMPLOYED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NAVY AT CERTAIN US. NAVAL 
STATIONS IN FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7882) 
for the relief of certain individuals em- 
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ployed by the Department of the Navy 
at certain U.S. naval stations in Florida. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HarL], I ask unanimous consent that 
pte bill be passed over without preju- 
ce. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]? 
There was no objection. 


CERTAIN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF 
THE AIR FORCE AT KELLY AIR 
FORCE BASE, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8096) 
for the relief of certain individuals em- 
ployed by the Department of the Air 
Force at Kelly Air Force Base, Tex. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


HR. 8096 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That each 
individual named in section 3 of this Act is 
relieved of liability to pay to the United 
States the amount set forth opposite his or 
her name, which amount represents an over- 
payment of compensation, due to administra- 
tive error, received by him or her within the 
period beginning December, 1961, and ending 
September, 1966, as a civilian employee at 
Kelly Air Force Base, Texas. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, 
credit shall be given for amounts for which 
lability is relieved by this section. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to each individual named in section 
3 of this Act an amount equal to the aggre- 
gate of the amounts paid by him, or her, or 
withheld from sums otherwise due him or 
her, with respect to the liability to the 
United States which is relieved by the first 
section of this Act. 8 

Sec. 3. The individuals referred to in the 
first section of this Act, and the amount of 
the liability of each of them, are as follows: 


Amount of 

Name overpayment 

Behrendt, Vernon A. $480. 00 

Benavidez, Alvaro A 563. 54 
Blasciolll, John L. 


Borchers, E. W 


Koenig, Newton K 
Kovacs, Steven 2 407. 20 
Lopez, Federico 153. 60 
Lowe, Samuel LI. 2281. 31 
Lynch, George G 284. 65 
„ Reymond T 16.80 
Martin, Albert 276. 00 
Mercado, E 2. ee Bt 
Moore, Charles R. 182. 91 
r eee 455. 20 
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Amount of 


. 00 

20 

58 

20 
Robor, Carl Bonna 166. 40 
Rockey, Carmen C_.-....-.-.--.--- 288. 19 
Schnuroiger, Robert L_.-------~--- 165. 00 
poet 22s GSR ERR SRE a 324, 00 
Stewart, Eugene W 276. 02 
2 ͤ ee eee 291. 71 
Sunvison, Lester E. WW 279. 83 
Talerico, Ernest 276.15 
Terrell, Charles L. 290. 93 
fot Oat See E ee Se 928. 23 
Vega, Reynaldo -.-.-.--------..-- 259. 30 
Warner Het. 3 5S ee 457. 73 
ooo AAA 494. 40 
F —— een 9. 60 
Young, Graves G 132. 91 


Sec. 4. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in section 2 of this Act in excess of 10 
per centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
vision of this subsection shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 3, in the list of individuals in sec- 
tion 3, after the name “Peters, Fred A., Jr”, 
strike “165.00” and insert 278.09“; after the 
name “Schnuriger, Robert L“, strike “165.00” 
and insert 277.44“; and after 
91% 


oa Oira 
add the following: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN M. STEVENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10003) 
for the relief of John M. Stevens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10003 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John M. Stevens, 
35 East Seventeenth Street, Paterson, New 
Jersey, the sum of $750. Such sum shall be 
paid only on condition that the said John M. 
Stevens shall use such sum, or such part 
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thereof as may be necessary, to settle and 
pay the judgment in an equal amount ren- 
dered against him on April 4, 1967, in Passaic 
County District Court for personal injuries 
sustained by Joseph Bruno on November 11, 
1960, in an accident involving the United 
States mail truck operated by the said John 
M. Stevens, career substitute letter carrier at 
the United States Post Office, Paterson, New 
Jersey. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Joseph Bruno the sum of $750 in 
full settlement of his claims against the 
United States and John M. Stevens of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, based upon an accident in- 
volving a United States mail truck operated 
by John M. Stevens which occurred on No- 
vember 11, 1960, and such payment shall be 
in full and final satisfaction of the judgment 
rendered against the said John M. Stevens on 
April 4, 1967 in the Passaic County District 
Court based upon the same accident. No part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 25 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


to 


LLOYD W. CORBISIER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10199) 
for the relief of Lloyd W. Corbisier. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 10199 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, in the ad- 
ministration of the annual leave account of 
Lloyd W. Corbisier, postal employee of Stur- 
geon Bay, Wisconsin, there shall be added a 
separate account of three hundred and fifty 
hours of annual leave, in full settlement of 
all claims of the said Lloyd W. Corbisier 
against the United States for compensation 
for the loss of such leave which was earned 
by him in the period July 1, 1945, through 
February 28, 1948, inclusive, while he was 
employed in the United States Post Office in 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, and which, through 
administrative error, was not credited to his 
leave account. 

Sec. 2. Section 203(c) of the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act of 1951, as amended (65 Stat. 
680, 67 Stat. 137; 5 U.S.C, 2062(c) ), shall not 
apply with respect to the leave granted by 
this Act, and such leave likewise shall not 
affect the use or accumulation, pursuant to 
applicable law, of other annual leave earned 
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by the said Lloyd W. Corbisier. None of the 
leave granted by this Act shall be settled by 
means of a cash payment in the event such 
leave or part thereof remains unused at the 
time the said Lloyd W. Corbisier is separated 
by death or otherwise from the Federal 
service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


E. L. TOWNLEY ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11381) 
for the relief of E. L. Townley. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Hau], I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr, Gross]? 

There was no objection. 


JOSEPH M. HEPWORTH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12119) 
for the relief of Joseph M. Hepworth. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HALL], I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ROCHESTER IRON & METAL CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7210) 
for the relief of the Rochester Iron & 
Metal Co. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Tatcorr]? 

There was no objection. 


DR. EDUARDO GONZALEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 174) for 
the relief of Dr. Eduardo Gonzalez. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Hatt], I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 


TRAN VAN NGUYEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1410) for 
the relief of Tran Van Nguyen. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 1410 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended, Tran Van Nguyen 
may be classified as a child within the mean- 
ing of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, and 
a petition may be filed in his behalf by Mr. 
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and Mrs. Edward A, Max, Junior, citizens of 
the United States, pursuant to section 204 of 
the Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DONALD E. CRICHTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4961) 
for the relief of Donald E. Crichton. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 4961 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Donald 
E. Crichton, United States Air Force, retired 
(AF 17179390), is relieved of liability to the 
United States in the amount of $1,550.12, 
representing overpayments resulting from an 
administrative error, of his pay and allow- 
ances as a member of the Air Force. In the 
audit and settlement of the accounts of any 
c or disbursing officer of the United 
States, credit shall be given for amounts for 
which liability is relieved by this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Donald E. Crichton an amount 
equal to the aggregate of the amounts paid 
by him, or withheld from sums otherwise due 
him, with respect to the indebtedness to the 
United States specified in the first section 
of this Act. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated in 
subsection (a) of this section in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this subsection shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. E. JUANITA COLLINSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5854) 
for the relief of Mrs. E. Juanita Collin- 
son. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HALL], I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST 
CO., OF NEW YORK, N. v. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7909) 
for the relief of Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co., of New York, N.Y. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 7909 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the 
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sum of $82,041.30 to Manufactures Hanover 
Trust Company, of New York, New York, in 
full settlement of its claim against the United 
States based upon the monetary loss, not 
otherwise compensated for or reimbursed, 
that it suffered by making overpayments in 
the aggregate amount of $88,041.30 to the 
Attorney General of the United States during 
1955 and 1956, by reason of Vesting Orders 
Numbers 18941 and 19268 issued July 2, 1953, 
and April 18, 1953, respectively, by the Office 
of Alien Property of the Department of Jus- 
tice. These vesting orders vested in the At- 
torney General of the United States certain 
debentures issued on October 1, 1926 by Hugo 
Stinnes Industries, Incorporated. These de- 
bentures had in fact, however, been retired 
by Hugo Stinnes Industries, Incorporated, 
prior to the dates of the two said vesting 
orders. 

No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and.upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 3, strike “Secretary of the 
Treasury” and insert “Attorney General”. 

On page 1. line 4, strike “out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise”. 

On page 1, line 5, strike “appropriated,”. 

On page 1, line 5, strike “Manufactures” 
and insert “Manufacturers”. 

On page 2, line 9, after “orders.” insert 
“The payment authorized and directed by 
this Act shall be made out of the proceeds 
resulting from Vesting Orders 18941 and 
19268.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Company, of New York, 
New York.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADEL LESSERT BELLMARD ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8391) 
for the relief of Adel Lessert Bellmard, 
Clement Lessert, Josephine Gonvil Pap- 
pan, Julie Gonvil Pappan, Pelagie Gonvil 
Franceour de Aubri, Victoire Gonvil Pap- 
pan, Marie Gonvil, Lafieche Gonvil, Louis 
Laventure, Elizabeth Carbonau Vertifelle, 
Pierre Carbonau, Louis Joncas, Basil 
Joncas, James Joncas, Elizabeth Datche- 
rute, Joseph Butler, William Rodgers, 
Joseph Cote, four children of Cicili Com- 
pare and Joseph James, or the heirs of 
any who may be deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 8391 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
persons determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be the heirs of the following 
named individuals their proportionate in- 
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testate share of the amount shown opposite 
their ancestor’s names: 


Clement Lessert 3, 200 
Josephine Gonvil Pappan 3, 200 
Julie Gonvil Pappa 3, 200 
Pelagie Gonvil Franceour de Aubri... 3, 200 
Victoire Gonvil Pappan.._.-------.. 3, 200 


The amounts paid under the authority of 
this Act shall be paid in full and final satis- 
faction of all claims of the named individuals 
or their heirs against the United States based 
upon the loss of Indian lands included in 
the twenty-three halfbreed Kaw allotments 
granted the above named individuals under 
article 6 of the treaty of June 3, 1825 (7 Stat. 
244) in the Territory of Kansas and in full 
satisfaction of any claims of the original 
allottees or his heirs for the consequent loss 
of use of the land. 

Src, 2. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to determine the heirs 
at law of the above named individuals in ac- 
cordance with the laws of intestate succession 
of the State of Kansas. Persons asserting 
rights to share in the distribution of amounts 
as provided in this Act as heirs of the per- 
sons named in section 1 shall file their claims 
with the Secretary of the Interior within one 
year of the effective date of this Act and in 
accordance with such regulations as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. In the event that the 
Secretary determines that any of the indi- 
viduals named in section 1 had no living heirs 
at law on the effective date of this Act, he 
shall make a formal determination of this 
fact, and his determination of the absence of 
heirs at law shall be final and conclusive as 
of the date of the expiration of the time for 
the filing of claims under this Act. Upon de- 
termination of heirship as provided for here- 
in, the Secretary of the Interior shall certify 
the names of the persons entitled to pay- 
ment to the Secretary of the Treasury to- 
gether with the amounts he has found to be 
due in each instance and his determinations 
as to the amount and person entitled to re- 
ceive it shall be final and not subject to 
appeal. 

Sec. 3. The amounts paid under the au- 
thority of this Act are to be free and clear of 
any obligations, debts or claims of the 
original allottees or any successors in in- 
terest and are not to be subject to State or 
Federal taxes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 3, line 2, after “Kansas”, insert 
“and his determination as to heirship and 
entitlement under this Act shall be final and 
conclusive”. 


Page 3, line 7, after “regulations”, strike 
“at” and insert as“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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CAPT, RUSSELL T. RANDALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10050) 
for the relief of Capt. Russell T. Randall. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the gentleman from Missouri {[Mr. 
HALL. I, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 


EARL S. HALDEMAN, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11166) 
for the relief of Earl S. Haldeman, Jr. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 11166 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Earl 
S. Haldeman, Junior, of Troy, New York, is 
relieved of liability to the United States in 
the amount of $166.32, representing the dif- 
ference between compensation received for 
one hundred and twelve hours of jury duty 
in April 1967 and the salary paid to him for 
the same period as an employee of the Water- 
vliet Arsenal. In the audit and settlement 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, credit shall be given for 
amounts for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said Earl S. Haldeman, 
Junior, an amount equal to the aggregate of 
the amounts paid by him or withheld from 
sums otherwise due him, in complete or par- 
tial satisfaction of the liability to the United 
States specified in the first section of this 
Act. No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined a 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


RICHARD C. MOCKLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13373) 
for the relief of Richard C. Mockler. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HarL], I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


ROBERT E. NESBITT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11959) 
for the relief of Robert E. Nesbitt. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 11959 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Rob- 
ert E. Nesbitt, rural carrier in the postal feld 
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service, Bonner County, Idaho, is relieved of 
lability to refund to the United States the 
sum of $400.13. Such sum is the amount due 
the United States from the said Robert E. 
Nesbitt as a result of his placement in the 
incorrect leave category, through administra- 
tive error and without fault on his part, 
notwithstanding that the said Robert E. 
Nesbitt requested a check of his leave record 
in 1961 and received erroneous information 
that such record was correct. In the audit 
and settlement of accounts of each appro- 
priate certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, full credit shall be granted in 
the amount for which liability is relieved 
by this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 5, strike “$400.13” and 
insert “$383.46”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LT. DAVID CAMPBELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2270) 
for the relief of Lt. David Campbell. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HALL], I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


JE-IL BRICK CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4058) 
for the relief of the JE-IL Brick Co. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


JAMES W. ADAMS ET AL. 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Earlier, during the 
call of the Private Calendar, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] and I ob- 
jected to Private Calendar No. 282. We 
would like to restore this bill to its proper 
place on the calendar, and I would like 
to inquire the proper procedure for do- 
ing so. My problem right now is that I 
have not talked with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays], who was involved in 
the consideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
feel that it is necessary to entertain that 
as a parliamentary inquiry. It is a matter 
of a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Private Calen- 
dar No. 282, Senate bill 234, be restored 
to its proper place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF THE US. CIVIL 
RIGHTS COMMISSION—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H.R. 10805) to extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 992) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10805), to extend the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate: on 
page 1, after line 6, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. Section 106 of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 (71 Stat. 636; 42 U.S.C. 1975e) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 106. For the purposes of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for each 
of the four succeeding fiscal years, the sum 
of $2,650,000 for each such fiscal year.“ 

And agree to the same. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 

PETER W. Roprno, Jr., 

BYRON G. ROGERS, 

WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH, 

EDWARD G. BIESTER, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
SAMUEL J. ERVIN, Jr., 
EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10805), to extend the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The House version of the legislation, H.R. 
10805, extended the existence of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission for a period of 5 years, 
which is from January 1, 1968, to January 31, 
1973. 

The Senate version extended the life of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission for the 
same 5-year period as provided in the House 
version. However, the Senate amended the 
House version by adding a new section 2 to 
the legislation, That amendment placed a 
ceiling on the open-end appropriation au- 
thorization contained in section 106 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. For each fiscal year 
until the Commission’s expiration the com- 
mittee authorizes the sum of $2,650,000 to be 
appropriated for the purposes of carrying out 
the provisions of this act. 

The managers on the part of the House 
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receded from their disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendment and agreed to the same. 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
PETER W. RODINO, Jr., 
BYRON G. ROGERS, 
WILLIAN M. MCCULLOCH, 
Epwarp G. BIESTER, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

3 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENDING THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
COMMISSION 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House in passing H.R. 10805 ex- 
tended the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission for an additional 5 years. The 
Commission was due to expire on Jan- 
uary 31, 1968, but the House, as well as 
the other body, has extended its life for a 
5-year period, thus the Commission’s ac- 
tivities would terminate on January 31, 
1973. 

The other body, however, amended the 
legislation by adding a new section 2, 
amending section 106 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957. That amendment provided 
for a ceiling on the authorization for 
funds for the Commission of $2,650,000 
for each fiscal year running from June 30, 
1968, through fiscal 1973. Conferees on 
the part of both bodies unanimously 
agreed that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment 
and accept the same. 

Mr. MeCurroch. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights is a tem- 
porary, independent bipartisan agency 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, establish by Congress under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

The Commission is primarily a fact- 
finding body investigating complaints of 
racial discrimination. It also serves as 
a national clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on equal-protection violations. It has 
made important contributions to our 
understanding of discrimination in 
housing, education, jobs, unions, and 
criminal justice. Moreover, many of its 
recommendations have been enacted 
into law. 

The members of the Commission are 
capable, conscientious, well-qualified in- 
dividuals. One of their former members 
has recently been appointed Solicitor 
General of the United States. 

This important work should continue. 
The Commission is due to expire on Jan- 
uary 31, 1968. 

Therefore, I support the adoption of 
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the conference report so that this im- 
portant work will continue for the next 
5 years. 


PERMISSION FOR THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON SMALL BUSINESS TO SIT 
DURING DEBATE THIS AFTER- 
NOON 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee of the Select Committee on Small 
Business be permitted to sit during de- 
bate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


POLITICAL MATURITY IN SOMALIA 


Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, November 23, while we in 
America quietly observed our national 
day of thanksgiving, another distin- 
guished legislative body in a country 
nearly half way around the world, the 
National Assembly of Somalia, regis- 
tered its overwhelming support for po- 
litical maturity and responsibility by its 
Government’s leaders. 

By a vote of 89 to 1, that assembly 
approved the course chosen by the Gov- 
ernment of Somalia, headed by Prime 
Minister Mohamed Hagi Ibrahim Egal, 
to try to create an atmosphere within 
which Somalia and its neighbors could 
seek peaceful settlements of its long- 
standing border disputes. 

The path ahead will not be easy for 
any of the parties to these disputes. 
Well-intentioned outsiders, such as our- 
selves, can only rejoice that African 
leaders are displaying the kind of politi- 
cal maturity and courage which fore- 
goes the politically easy expedient of 
fanning already inflamed emotions but 
chooses, rather, the more responsible 
and more difficult path of reason. 

As a token of our admiration for the 
political maturity and courage displayed 
by these leaders, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the text of the resolu- 
tion passed by the National Assembly 
of Somalia. Accompanying it, I should 
also like to insert a perceptive editorial 
from the Kansas City Star which de- 
scribes the background of the problems 
to be solved and some of the steps thus 
far taken toward a peaceful solution: 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION PASSED BY NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY OF SOMALIA, NOVEMBER 23, 1967 
Having seen Article 6, paragraph 4 of the 

Constitution of the Republic, which reads: 
The Somali Republic shall promote, by 

legal and peaceful means, the union of 

Somali territories and encourage solidarity 

among the peoples of the world, and in par- 

ticular among African and Islamic peoples. 
Having seen Article 6, paragraph 2 of the 
Constitution which states that, 
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The Republic repudiates war as means of 
settling international disputes. 

Having seen the Statement of Programme 
made by the Government, which intends, as 
far as Somali territories are concerned, to 

Continue the policy of earlier governments 
and induce foreign countries to grant self- 
determination to the Somali territories still 
under alien rule. 

Decides as follows: 

1. Expresses its approval of initiatives re- 
cently undertaken by the Government of 
Kinshasa, Addis Ababa and Arusha, with the 
intention of creating an atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and mutual confidence so as to 
reach peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween Somalia and its bordering neighbors, 

2. Encourages the Government to continue 
such activities already initiated and to take 
further positive steps for the satisfactory 
settlement of outstanding disputes safe- 
guarding the rights of the people directly 
interested. 

3. Calls upon the Government to submit to 
this Assembly for approval and ratification 
the agreements reached with Ethiopia and 
Kenya. 

4. Expresses its own gratitude to Dr. Ken- 
neth Kaunda, President of the Republic of 
Zambia, for his efforts made as mediator 
in the disputes between the Somali Republic 
and the Republic of Kenya. 

5. Expresses its own gratitude to Dr. Julius 
Nyerere, President of the Republic of Tan- 
zania and Dr, Milton Obote, President of the 
Republic of Uganda for their participation 
in the recent Conference of Arusha, 


[From the Kansas City Star, Nov. 4, 1967] 
A PERSISTENT SORE HEALS IN EAST AFRICA 


September’s African summit meeting ap- 
pears to have borne tangible fruit. For years 
a wicked, fruitless little war has flickered 
along the Kenya-Somalia frontier. Now, as 
& result of initiatives taken at the all-Africa 
conference in the Congolese capital, Kin- 
shasa, the governments of the two countries 
have signed a “memorandum of understand- 
ing” pledging to damp down the dispute. 

Specifically diplomatic relations are to be 
reestablished between Nairobi and Moga- 
dishu, barrages of hostile propaganda will be 
stilled, both governments will co-operate to 
restore peace along their borders and a com- 
mittee will be set up to investigate and re- 
solve future incidents. If implemented, the 
agreement could be a boon for all concerned. 

Kenya reportedly has been spending some 
14 million dollars a year—money that could 
better be devoted to development—to sup- 
press the terrorist activities of nomadic bands 
of Somali warriors in its northern frontier 
district. Nearly 700 Kenyan civilians, soldiers, 
police and civil servants have lost their lives. 
Deaths to the Somali raiders, called the 
Shifta, have been placed at some 2,000. 

The conflict was partly the result of the 
arbitrarily imposed colonial borders which 
cut through traditional grazing lands of the 
Somali nomads. With independence, the 
issue of territorial sovereignty came into play. 
The problem is not unique to Kenya and 
Somalia. It has been a recurring one through- 
out a fragmented Africa in a decade of 
turbulence. 

Its resolution, while not easy, is essential 
if the former colonies are to live in working 
accommodation with their neighbors. The 
alternative is perpetual friction, wasting 
scant resources and frustrating America’s, 
and the world’s, hope for a stable continent. 
Kenya and Somalia, on paper at least, have 
taken a constructive step in the right 
direction. 


ADMISSION FEES TO OUR RESER- 
VOIR RECREATIONAL AREAS 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, a number of 
bills, including H.R. 11236, which was in 
troduced by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson], are now pend- 
ing in the House, calling for repeal of 
Federal authority to levy entrance and 
admission fees on most of the Nation’s 
Army Engineers lakes and reservoirs. 

Introduction of these bills followed the 
announcement of the Secretary of the 
Army that entrance fees will be charged 
for the first time in history at outdoor 
recreational areas of 95 lakes and reser- 
voirs, beginning on Memorial Day, 1968. 

This will mean a levying of a 50-cent 
fee per person entering the reservoir, in- 
cluding persons merely seeking access to 
the waters through a land recreational 
area. 

There has been increasing opposition 
to this. The fees are far in excess of the 
administrative costs people would be 
willing to pay. 

Generally, Montanans are willing to 
pay a reasonable user fee for a fully 
developed Federal land area—requiring 
attendants and maintenance. However, 
when the obvious purpose of this fee vio- 
lates the guarantees of free access to 
public waters, promulgated and pro- 
tected by the Constitution of these United 
States, a majority justifiably criticized 
the fee. Most of them believe it is unrea- 
sonable to charge an entrance fee for 
sightseeing, picnicking, and similar ac- 
tivities on public lands. The fee in such 
an instance appears not to be a user fee, 
but a tax—and as such double taxation 
for the use of public lands. 

This is a Nation where the dictates of 
right reason are fostered by law and 
tradition. The balanced harmony of these 
two in this instance is founded upon the 
belief that the public waters of this Na- 
tion shall, and of right ought to be, freely 
accessible. 

Notwithstanding this conviction, which 
is a constitutional mandate, the Army 
Engineers have proceeded to impose en- 
trance fees at large land areas surround- 
ing such projects as Fort Peck Reservoir 
in eastern Montana. In many instances, 
this has happened at the areas closest to 
the major highways crossing Fort Peck. 
Practically, then, access to the public 
waters at points most convenient to the 
public will be denied. 

Mr. Speaker, if we mean what we say 
when we provide by law that no charge 
shall be made for the use of the waters, 
or for access to them, we must eliminate 
all authority for entrance and admission 
fees on land areas surrounding this and 
other Army Engineer reservoirs. 

I would also point out, as did the gen- 
tlemen from Oklahoma, that in most, if 
not all instances, the cost of collection 
has been more than the resultant reve- 
nue. The plain fact is that a total of 
$594,174 has been collected in entrance 
fees at designated fee areas during the 
period April 1 through August 31, 1967. 

Just recently, top officials in the Army 
Engineers reported that approximately 
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$600,000 had been spent by the Army 
Engineers in the last summer to employ 
additional rangers and personnel. At Fort 
Peck Reservoir, specifically, the total fees 
collected for last summer were $2,889.50. 
At the same time two additional rangers 
were put on at an expense of $4,800, with 
the total cost for the first year’s opera- 
tion being $7,365. 

These figures speak for themselves— 
obviously it is a losing proposition. 

Turning to another aspect of this fee 
system, it is apparent that the low-in- 
come people of our State and the Nation 
are being denied access to this Federal 
reservoir. Fixed income equates enough 
of a hardship without denying these peo- 
ple the right to a recreational site. 

These sentiments are held throughout 
Montana, especially in the Fort Peck 
area. This is a Reservoir known through- 
out the Nation for its fishing, waterfowl, 
and recreational facilities. It is the larg- 
est earth filled dam in the world, the 
fourth largest reservoir with a length of 
189 miles and a shoreline of 1,600 miles. 
Now the easiest access routes have a fee, 
while those more remote routes escape 
the fee. 

Besides being inequitable, it is quite 
obvious that to collect a fee on a reser- 
voir the size of Fort Peck would require a 
task force of rangers with a fee of $5 to 
pay their wages. 

This all leads to the basic contradic- 
tion which arises when the State sites 
are free and the Federal sites are fee. 
Significantly too, the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation which is the great advocate 
of entrance fees, has never introduced 
entrance fees at the many fine outdoor 
recreational areas which are provided in 
the District of Columbia. Apparently 
they feel this is out of place in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

We in Montana are equally out of 
place at Fort Peck Reservoir which was 
built to provide power and flood control. 

I believe the practice of the States 
should be adopted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I believe that the fees for en- 
trance, dock, and float purposes should 
be eliminated without further delay. 

On behalf of the people of Montana, 
I urge a favorable report of H.R. 11236 
and companion bills, repealing all au- 
thority for these fees. 


PUBLIC SERVANTS DOAR AND 
POLLAK 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, civil rights 
is one of the most sensitive divisions 
within the Department of Justice, and 
the man who heads that division must of 
necessity be sensitive to the many prob- 
lems attendant with that responsibility. 

John Doar fits that challenge most ca- 
pably. Now that he is leaving the Depart- 
ment, it is appropriate to take note of 
his accomplishments and also of his suc- 
cessor, Stephen J. Pollak. Mr. Pollak has 
the excellent credentials to continue Mr. 
Doar’s leadership. 
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The spirit is aptly caught up in an 
editorial in the December 1, 1967, edition 
of the Washington Post. I insert the edi- 
torial in the Recorp at this point: 


A GREAT PUBLIC SERVANT 


The resignation of John Doar as an Assist- 
ant Attorney General is a major loss to the 
civil rights movement and to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, For more than 
seven years, he has been at the center of 
almost every racial crisis in which the Fed- 
eral Government has been involved. No man 
in government has been more widely re- 
spected, by those he fought as well as by 
those he befriended, than Mr. Doar. 

The stories out of the South about Mr. 
Doar's courage and his integrity are legion. 
Red-necked sheriffs in backwoods counties 
trembled and cursed when his name was 
mentioned, but, nevertheless, admired him. 
Negroes knew him as the man from Washing- 
ton they could trust. Public officials and 
judges and lawyers knew that when he said 
something, he backed it up. Perhaps Mr. 
Doar’s finest moment was on a summer after- 
noon in Jackson, Miss., when he walked be- 
tween police lines and a brick throwing 
crowd, talked the mob of irate Negroes into 
going home, and averted what was on the 
verge of becoming a bloody massacre. 

There have been few public officials in our 
time who have contributed as much as Mr. 
Doar to the solution of the nation’s most 
difficult domestic problem, And there are few 
men to whom the Government owes more 
than it does to Mr. Doar who went far beyond 
the call of duty in his own quiet, self-effacing 
way. 

The selection by the President of Stephen 
J. Pollak to replace Mr. Doar is a wise one. 
Mr. Pollak’s record in the Department of 
Justice and as the President’s adviser on 
District of Columbia affairs has been excel- 
lent. He need set himself no higher goal than 
simply to continue the work of the Civil 
Rights Division in the distinguished pattern 
set first by Burke Marshall, and then by Mr. 
Doar. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, with 
the cold, aloof assurance of a man who 
feels he is totally immune to and apart 
from all legal and moral restraints im- 
posed by society, Martin Luther King 
has handed the Federal Government his 
latest blackmail edict. It says: Surrender 
to my demands or, to use his phrase, 
“God only knows what we will face in 
terms of chaos.” 

King regards himself as being the 
“god” who alone knows what lawless- 
ness he and his “peaceful,” “nonviolent” 
followers will bring to the Nation's 
Capital next spring if he is not given 
anything and everything he wants. 

And, he may be right, Mr. Speaker. 
He may be powerful enough to import 
scores of thousands of derelicts, peace- 
niks, smutniks, and sickniks, threaten 
the Congress with immobility, and tie 
up the traffic of this city and keep law- 
abiding people from their jobs. 

After all, he knows that in the past 
the Armed Forces have been mobilized 
at taxpayers’ expense to protect him; he 
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knows that the Justice Department will 
not prosecute him; and he knows that, 
when it is all over, he will, in all proba- 
bility, be invited again to the highest 
places of Washington, there to be em- 
braced by administration representa- 
tives. But if this is what he is faced 
with from the executive and judicial 
branches, more is demanded of us in 
the legislative branch. 

No matter what is required of us, the 
people are looking to us to do whatever 
is necessary to curb this man and his 
followers. If the Armed Forces are to be 
mobilized, they want them used to stop 
King, not act as his escort and protector. 
Washington and the Nation are sick of 
demonstrations. They prove nothing. 
They produce nothing. Any fool can 
collect a crowd and storm the city. But 
it takes energy, determination, ability, 
and just plain guts to work for what you 
want in this world. King has not learned 
that lesson and, if it is up to the Con- 
gress to teach him, then I say, let us 
get about it. 


DMSO: STILL THE PERSECUTED 
DRUG—PART IV 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Wrarrl may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, 7 months 
ago Dr. James Goddard of the Food 
and Drug Administration promised to 
ease present prohibitive restrictions on 
clinical testing of the potential wonder 
drug DMSO. 

In March 1966 a symposium on DMSO 
was held by the New York Academy of 
Sciences. Over 150 doctors presented 79 
separate papers attesting to the efficacy 
and clinical safety of this drug. 

Many of these doctors had done con- 
siderable clinical research on DMSO be- 
fore the ban originally went into effect 
in 1965. Dr. Arthur Scherbel of the re- 
nowned Cleveland Clinic is one of these 
doctors. A large number of the hundreds 
of patients who had been experiencing 
relief while undergoing DMSO treatment 
wrote bitter and heart-rending appeals 
to both Dr. Scherbel and the FDA when 
their supply of the wonder-working drug 
was suddenly and arbitrarily cut off. 

Here are a few of those letters, along 
with the sad replies given by Dr. Scher- 
bel. One can imagine the abject despair 
of the sufferers who had been helped 
back to a normal life, only to have it 
suddenly ripped from their grasp by the 
FDA ruling. One can also understand the 
terrible feeling of impotence experienced 
by a fine doctor such as Dr. Scherbel who 
sees the means for successful treatment 
suddenly, capriciously taken from him. 
And one can see the frustration and the 
rage that must result from the FDA’s 
bureaucratic doubletalk and buckpassing 
which doctors must accept as a substi- 
tute for needed medication. 

The letters follow: 
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JULY 7, 1967. 
Dr. ARTHUR SCHERBEL, 
Cleveland Clinic, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dran Mn. SCHERBEL: You may recall a 
telephone conversation we had last year con- 
cerning the use of DMSO in my patient 
who is suffering from scleroderma. Despite 
the revised FDA ruling on DMSO, it has 
been impossible to obtain this substance. 
The patient, in the meantime, has slowly 
deteriorated, and now has pronounced, ac- 
tive scleroderma. She has failed to improve 
on corticosteroids, azathioprine, and cyclo- 
phosphamide. The skin is severely affected 
and there is very little evidence of visceral 
Involvement, 

I suggested to her that she should seek your 
advice. She is quite willing to go to Cleve- 
land, and tells me that the week of Sep- 
tember 11 would be most convenient for her. 
Incidentally, she would prefer hospitaliza- 
tion because of her insurance coverage. 

I do hope you can see this patient. We 
are quite frankly stymied, and would be 
most interested in trying DMSO, if you 
think it advisable. If you can see Mrs. 
Baler, please contact her at 2 South Green 
Street, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


JULY 13, 1967. 

Dear Sm: I have received your letter re- 
garding the lady who has diffuse sclero- 
derma. At the present time I do not have 
DMSO and it is doubtful whether we will 
again resume our studies because of the 
severe restrictions and unrealistic demands 
imposed by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

It is not possible for us to re-evaluate 
these patients every four weeks as demanded 
by Doctors Goddard and Hodges. During the 
past three years, we evaluated scleroderma 
patients at approximately three month in- 
tervals which we found to be perfectly satis- 
factory. During this time, we found no se- 
rious toxicity and certain patients noted im- 
provement in skin manifestations. 

If you are in a position to evaluate this 
woman at four week intervals, I would sug- 
gest that you write to Dr. Richard Brobyn 
who is in charge of the DMSO program at 
Squibb Research Institutes. I have heard 
indirectly that Squibb will probably begin 
investigational studies with DMSO within 
the near future. 

Inasmuch as I have no other suggestions 
which might be of help to your patient, I 
do not feel that she should come to the 
Cleveland Clinic for evaluation of her condi- 
tion. 

I am sorry that I cannot be of more help 
to you but unfortunately this is the begin- 
ning of government medicine. With best 
wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR L. SCHERBEL, M.D., 

Head, Department of Rheumatic Disease. 


Dr. ARTHUR L. SCHERBEL, 
Department of Rheumatology, 
Cleveland Clinic. 

Dear DR. SCHERBEL: I am writing about my 
daughter, whom you are treating for linear 
schleroderma. We have been using Dromisol 
(DMSO) in the gel form on her hand and 
arm. But now we have finished the last tube 
that you gave us. 

For a few days her little finger was espe- 
cially red and looked a little bit swollen. We 
think that she bumped it. But now it is not so 
red, and looks about like it did. 

We have been wondering if there is any 
new hope of being able to secure the liquid 
Dromisol. 

Please advise us what we should do, She 
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has no more appointments made at the 
Clinic, since her last visit on May 25. 
Thank you. 
Sincerely, 


— ——. 


THE CLEVELAND CLINIC FOUNDATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 7, 1967. 

Dear Sm: I’ve received your letter and am 
sorry that we do not have aqueous DMSO for 
your daughter at the present time. As you 
know, DMSO is not available at the present 
time primarily because of the unrealistic 
demands that the F.D.A. has insisted that 
we carry out on all patients recelving this 
drug. A number of laboratory studies in- 
cluding liver function studies are requested 
every four weeks and an eye examination 
must be carried out every three months. It 
is not possible for many of our patients to 
return to the Clinic this frequently nor is it 

ble for us to do these studies this fre- 
quently in the Clinic. 

If the F. D. A. will relax these demands in 
the future, we will be pleased to again con- 
tinue our study with DMSO and I will let 
you know at that time when Diane should 
return to the Clinic. 

Assuring you of our continual interest in 
your daughter's health, Iam, 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR L. SCHERBEL, M.D., 

Head, Department of Rheumatic Disease. 

May 18, 1967. 
Dr. ARTHUR J. SCHERBEL, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dran Dr. SCHERBEL: My wife is now suffer- 
ing from scleroderma and is in need of some 
aid to ward off the pain and the discomfort 
of the disease. 

In the May 5th issue of TIME magazine 
your research in this field was published. I 
hope this letter will reach you as your ad- 
dress was rather generally stated. She could 
come to your city as we have relatives there. 
If however you could not find the time could 
you refer us to some equal talent in New 
York city who would help my girl. 

Your interest would be deeply appreciated. 
Please write me. 

Very Truly, 


THE CLEVELAND CLINIC FOUNDATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 5, 1967. 

Dear Sm: I've received your letter regard- 
ing your wife is suffering from pain and dis- 
comfort of diffuse scleroderma. 

I'm sorry to inform you that dimethyl 
sulfoxide is not available for treatment at 
this time inasmuch as the Food and Drug 
Administration is making unrealistic de- 
mands regarding the frequency of 
studies and eye examinations. It would not 
be practical or possible to carry out these 
studies and carry on with the treatment of 
other patients. 

If and when the drug becomes available, I 
feel that you will be able to obtain it from 
@ physician in your local community. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR L. SCHERBEL, M.D., 
Head, Department of Rheumatic Disease. 


Dran Dr. ScHERBEL: In 
letter of April 6th, I am writing to find out 
if DMOS is available to me at this time. I 
have used the gel several times and it has 
helped the ulcers on my fingers. 

Sincerely yours, 


THE CLEVELAND CLINIC 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 5, 1967. 
Deag Mapam: I have received your letter 
sorry to inform you that DMSO is 
not available at this time for treatment of 
ischemic ulcers complicating scleroderma, It 
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is apparent to most clinical investigators 
that no therapeutic agent has been as effec- 
tive as DMSO for this condition, but unfor- 
tunately the drug is not available without 
unrealistic demands from the Food and 
Drug Administration requesting a large 
number of laboratory studies every four 
weeks and repeat eye examinations every 
three months. It is not possible for patients 
to travel long distances this frequently nor 
is it possible for physicians carrying on a 
medical practice to follow these patients this 
frequently. 

If and when the restrictions are relaxed, 
I will contact you for treatment of your ul- 
cers. I am sorry that I cannot be of more 
help to you at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR L. SCHERBEL, M.D., 

Head, Department of Rheumatic Disease. 

JULY 14, 1967. 
ARTHUR L. SCHERBEL, M.D., 
Cleveland Clinic Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Dr. ScHERBEL: Several months ago I 
wrote to you asking if you would consider 
treating my sister (age 24) who has systemic 
sclerosis with DMSO or if you could release 
the drug to me with instructions regarding 
its use on her. You replied that the drug was 
not available at the time of my request but 
to remind you in July since you expected 
the drug to be released again to you at this 
time. Thus, I am again asking if it would be 
possible for her to be treated with DMSO at 
this time either here under my supervision 
or in Cleveland under your direction. 

Sincerely, 


THE CLEVELAND CLINIC FOUNDATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 26, 1967. 

Dear Doctor: I have received your letter 
regarding DMSO treatment for your sister 
who has progressive systemic sclerosis. 

Unfortunately, I do not have this drug 
available at the present time for investiga- 
tional studies of this disease. The F.D.A. has 
not approved the use of this drug without 
unrealistic restrictions which include fre- 
quent laboratory studies and eye examina- 
tions at four week intervals. This makes ab- 
solutely no sense to me inasmuch as these 
studies have been carried out in the past 
without abnormalities being observed. More- 
over, it is not possible to carry out extensive 
studies in this manner in patients with this 
disease who will probably need treatment 
for a number of years. 

I am sorry that I cannot be of more help 
to you and I hope you will understand the 
situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR L. ScHERBEL, M. D., 
Head, Department of Rheumatic Disease. 
May 5, 1967. 
Dr. ARTHUR L. SCHERBEL, 
Cleveland Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Dr. ScHERBEL: I have read the arti- 
cle in the Times magazine in connection 
with DMSO. 

I have a wife suffering from scleroderma 

and I am very much interested in receiving 
the results of DMSO from your own experi- 
ence. 
I hesitate to trespass on your time but I 
am very much concerned with my wife's case. 
She apparently has had this disease for about 
eighteen months and has been treated. 

Very little improvement has been shown 
and I am very anxious to know what the 
effects of this DMSO in your treatments has 
been, 

Sincerely yours, 


Tue CLEVELAND CLINIC FOUNDATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 17, 1967. 
Dear Sm: I have received your letter re- 
garding the use of dimethyl sulfoxide in dif- 
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fuse scleroderma. I am sorry to inform you 
that the drug is not available at this time 
for clinical investigation and I doubt if it 
will be released within the near future with- 
out unrealistic demands being made upon 
the patient, physician and pharmaceutical 
firm supplying the drug. 

The Food and Drug Administration will 
allow the use of this drug only if multiple 
laboratory studies are obtained at monthly 
intervals and eye examinations are carried 
out at three month intervals. In our institu- 
tion this is completely impractical and, 
therefore, we regret that it will not be pos- 
sible for us to resume further study of this 
drug unless the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion becomes more reasonable in their un- 
usual investigational demands with DMSO. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR L. SCHERBEL, M. D., 
Head, Department of Rheumatic Disease. 
May 17, 1967. 
Dr. ARTHUR L. SCHERBEL, 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Dr. ScHERBEL: Thank you again for 
the help you gave me on the telephone the 
other evening. I am, obviously, very distressed 
over my 1114 year old daughter, who has con- 
tracted systemic scleroderma. 

I have contacted the Syntex Lab, in an 
effort to get DMSO released for my daugh- 
ter’s use, but they were of no help. I intend 
to contact some U.S. Senators, and Dr. God- 
dard of the F.D.A. 

At the time of our conversation, I in- 
tended for my daughter to visit the Tucson 
Clinic, as you suggested. However, we now 
find we will be moving to Covina, California 
in two weeks, and we plan to remain there 
for years. For this reason, could you instead 
recommend a physician in Los Angeles 
County? Covina is 22 miles east of the City 
of Los Angeles, but the name of a prac- 
titioner anywhere in the greater Los Angeles 
area who is up to date on treatment of 
scleroderma, would be most welcome. 

Because of our pending move, I do not 
know when we will be able to make it to 
Cleveland for an examination of Penny, but 
I hope it will be within the next few months. 
Meanwhile, I hope you can advise me now, 
as to the name of a suitable practitioner 
in the Los Angeles area. 

Thank you most sincerely. 

Very truly yours, 


THE CLEVELAND CLINIC FOUNDATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 2, 1967. 

Dear S: At the present time DMSO is 
still not available and I am not at all sure 
if it will again become available for clinical 
investigation. The drug has good potential 
but it is hopelessly tied up in bureaucratic 
red tape. Perhaps letters to Senator Long and 
Congressman Wyatt or Dr. Goddard might 
be helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR L. SCHERBEL, MD., 
Head, Department of Rheumatic Disease. 
JuLY 11, 1967. 

DEAR DR. SCHERBEL: I have written to you 
before about a patient of mine with severe 
scleroderma. 

Would you now be willing to see him, 
inasmuch as DMSO is again available to you 
(as I understand it)? 

He will come at any time you designate. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 


THE CLEVELAND CLINIC FOUNDATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 14, 1967. 
Dear Docror: I have received your letter 
regarding your patient and am sorry to in- 
form you that I do not have DMSO at the 
present time for treatment of patients with 
diffuse scleroderma, I do not know when it 
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will become available inasmuch as the F.D.A. 
continues to impose severe restrictions on the 
use of this 

If and when it does again become available, 
I will contact you. 

Sincerely, yours, 
ARTHUR L. SCHERBEL, M. D., 
Head, Department of Rheumatic Disease. 


REPORT ON FIRST SESSION, 90TH 
CONGRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BrooMFreLp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, while 
piling up a record number of rollcall 
votes and threatening the record for 
length, the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress produced few major legislative 
accomplishments. 

In this yearend report to the people 
of the 18th Congressional District, I will 
point to some of the significant successes 
and failures and attempt to sum up the 
legislative year. As this is written, Con- 
gress is still in the midst of an unusually 
long session, so the report on some issues 
is inconclusive. 

Although I have reported annually to 
the district since my election to Congress 
in 1956, some of you will receive this re- 
port for the first time. As always, your 
suggestions and comments are most ap- 
preciated. 

Personally, I was honored this year 
with the responsibility of representing 
Congress as a principal delegate to the 
22d General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

While the achievements of the General 
Assembly have been less than spectac- 
ular, the assignment offered a rare op- 
portunity to meet leaders of nations and 
to participate in a small way in the 
search for world harmony. 

WAR AND RIOTS 


The work of the 90th Congress was 
overshadowed from the start by war in 
Vietnam and later by the summer’s big- 
city riots. 

Despite volumes of words, Congress 
was unable or unwilling to do very much 
about either problem. 

Senate Majority Leader MIKE MANS- 
FIELD told committee chairmen at the 
start of the year that Congress should 
devote itself to refining and reexamining 
the vast and unprecedented legislative 
outburst of the previous 2 years. 

To a great extent his advice was 
heeded. The first session of the 90th Con- 
gress was concerned mainly with reshap- 
ing, filling in gaps, and cutting the costs 
of existing programs. 

ECONOMY MOOD 


Economy was the dominant theme of 
the session, especially in the House of 
Representatives. 

Every major appropriation bill sub- 
mitted by the administration was cut by 
Congress, some by relatively small 
amounts, others significantly. 

Altogether, the House trimmed nearly 
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$6 billion from the President's requests. 
More than half of those cuts have been 
restored by the Senate. 

Despite the economy-minded mood of 
Congress, the administration continued 
to spend previously appropriated funds at 
a record clip and to add new employees 
to the Federal payroll. 

During the first 3 months of the new 
fiscal year which began July 1, Govern- 
ment spending was up 11 percent from 
the same period a year ago. 

Although the President promised a 
“freeze” on Federal hiring, new workers 
continued to be hired. 


DEBT SOARS 


The national debt soared to a new 
record of $340.8 billion in November, up 
$14 billion in the last year. It now costs 
$15 billion a year just to pay the interest. 

As the Nation’s money supply was 
reduced by Government borrowing, in- 
terest rates on private loans rose and 
consumer prices continued their climb. 

The administration’s answer to mount- 
ing debt and inflation was to ignore calls 
from Congress to cut Government spend- 


ing. 

Instead, the President proposed a 6- 
and then a 10-percent income tax in- 
crease on individuals and corporations to 
maintain the present rate of Government 
spending. 

A stalemate resulted when the House 
Ways and Means Committee, the only 
body with authority to originate tax leg- 
islation, refused to consider the Presi- 
dent's tax proposal until spending was 
reduced, 

SPENDING CUTS 

After a month’s delay, the administra- 
tion finally indicated a willingness to 
make some spending cuts. 

But a serious question remains whether 
meaningful reductions or merely token 
cuts are being offered in hopes of winning 
still greater, long-range spending au- 
thority. 

As the debate continued over fiscal pol- 
icies, congressional investigators turned 
up hard-to-believe evidence of waste and 
big-government bungling by the admin- 
istration. 

‘They discovered, for example, that the 
Pentagon paid more than $33,000 for 130 
doorknobs which retailed for about $210. 

The Defense Department also admitted 
purchasing 30 insulated couplings with 
a retail value of $82.50 for $2,025. 

And in Rio de Janiero, the administra- 
tion financed a $3.5 million housing proj- 
ect for slum dwellers only to discover 
that no one wanted to live in it because 
of its location far out in the countryside. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


- While the administration praised the 

_ effects a tax increase would have on the 
economy, it failed to point out that one 
of the major works of Congress, a social 
security increase, would produce some 
of the same results. 

Like the surtax proposal, it would 
draw money out of the consumer econ- 
omy in the form of increased payroll 
taxes. 

Although the final version of the bill 
is still being refined by a committee 
of House and Senate Members, its gen- 
eral outline may now be predicted. 
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The House version of the bill, which 
I supported, would increase social se- 
curity benefits 12% percent across the 
board. 

The Senate version calls for a 15-per- 
cent increase. The final figure probably 
will be a compromise between the two. 


WITHHOLDING UP 


The House bill raises maximum tax- 
able wages from $6,600 to $7,600 effective 
in 1968 and would increase the tax rate 
on both employer and employee from 44 
percent to 4.8 percent in 1969. 

The Senate bill would increase the 
maximum taxable wage to $8,000 in 1969 
and $10,800 in 1972. It would boost the 
tax rate to 4.8 percent in 1969. 

Under present law, the maximum pay- 
roll tax on each worker and employer 
may eventually go to $372.90 annually. 
The House bill would increase the maxi- 
mum to $448.40; the Senate bill would 
raise it to $626.40. 

The Senate bill would lower the eligi- 
bility age for reduced benefits to 60. The 
House bill retains the present age re- 
quirement at 62. 

In addition to these basic changes, 
there are literally hundreds of others 
dealing with social security, medicare, 
aid to dependent children, and welfare. 
If you desire information on any of these 
areas, please let me know, and I will do 
my best to answer your questions. 

VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


Congress also approved $285.6 million 
in increases and extensions in veterans’ 
benefits. 

The new law gives veterans and their 
dependents a cost-of-living increase in 
pension payments, provides full wartime 
rates of compensation and pension pay- 
ments for those injured or disabled in 
Vietnam, provides higher educational al- 
lowances for veterans attending college 
under the cold war GI bill and offers 
new training programs under that bill. 

The cost of living pension increases 
are estimated to cost $102 million in the 
first year, and GI bill provisions are es- 
timated at $158 million. 

Despite proclamations and promises in 
the wake of rising crime rates and last 
summer’s rioting, the administration's 

programs for dealing with these problems 
had little success in Congress. 

Its two major pieces of anticrime leg- 
islation—the “safe streets” program for 
bolstering local law enforcement agen- 
cies and firearms control bills—are still 
pending before committees. 

CRIME CONTROL 


The House passed the safe streets bill 
after making a number of changes and 
renaming it the Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Assistance Act. 

The House bill, which I supported, 
grants $50 million in Federal funds to 
local governments for planning, modern- 
izing, and otherwise improving their law 
enforcement agencies. The House bill in- 
cludes another $25 million earmarked for 
improving techniques and training for 
prevention and control of riots. 

In the Senate, where mep bill is still 
pending, a subcommittee has added a 
provision to permit wiretapping under 
certain restricted conditions and has in- 
creased riot control funds to $35 million. 
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Gun control legislation is similarly 
bottled up in the House and Senate Ju- 
diciary Committees, and no further ac- 
tion is expected on it until next year. 

Faring somewhat better were admin- 
istration proposals to improve conditions 
in the cities, conditions which many ex- 
perts said were at the root of last sum- 
mer’s disorders. 

URBAN PROGRAMS 


Two of the President’s major urban 
assistance programs—rent supplements 
and model cities—were approved reluc- 
tantly and at far less costly levels than 
sought by the administration. 

Congress provided $10 million for rent 
supplements while the President sought 
$40 million. For the model cities pro- 
gram, Congress appropriated $312 mil- 
lion while the administration asked for 
$662 million. 

The programs were amended by Con- 
gress to encourage local funding wher- 
ever possible. Even where Federal funds 
make up the bulk of the investment, local 
sponsors will be required to put up a 
minimum of 5 percent. Local sponsors 
will be assisted by a pledge from the in- 
surance industry to make $1 billion avail- 
able for low-cost housing loans, 

Differing versions of bills to continue 
the antipoverty program were passed by 
the House and Senate and are still under 
5 by representatives of the two 


es. 

The House bill, which I supported, con- 
tinues the program at about the same 
level as last year but makes a number of 
technical changes designed to eliminate 
abuses and waste. 

House-approved amendments would 
limit the activities of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity—OEO—in nonparti- 
san elections and in registering voters in 
any election; remove the authority of the 
OEO Director to pay up to $100 a day for 
consultants; reduce the number of high- 
salaried jobs in the administration of the 
program; and prohibit OEO funds from 
being used in labor union activities. 

The House-passed bill also would place 
community action programs under con- 
trol of local governments and require 
that at least 10 percent of local contri- 
butions be made in cash. These items are 
still under consideration by the House- 
Senate conference. 

Another matter under negotiation is 
the cost of the program. The House au- 
thorized $1.6 billion, the Senate $2.2 
billion. , 

RAT PROGRAM 

A proposal to spend $40 million over 2 
years in an attempt to rid city slums of 
rats generated a heated debate at mid- 
year. 

The House defeated the measure the 
first time around because, as originally 
proposed, the bill would have created a 
new bureaucracy to do what existing pro- 
grams could have done. 

The bill was revised to provide for 
administration of the funds through 
existing agencies and passed the House 
and Senate. 

Ignored throughout the debate was the 
fact that three existing programs pro- 
vided more than $448 million last year 
for rat eradication, and much of the 
Money was not used. 
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Civil rights legislation moved quickly 
through the House last August but the 
Senate as yet has not acted. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The House bill, which I supported, is 
designed to strengthen laws 
against intimidating or injuring civil 
rights workers or other persons engaged 
in federally protected activities such as 
voting, attending school or using public 

accommodations. 

Another bitter debate developed earlier 
in the House in a move to give the States 
greater control over Federal funds 
granted to schools under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

State control was proposed because 
under existing broad Federal guidelines 
money intended to fight poverty fre- 
quently was diverted to rich school dis- 
tricts rather than to those in need. 

Parochial and private schools objected 
to the proposed change fearing some 
States would shut off their funds. 

SCHOOL AID 


Under a compromise plan which 
finally passed the House, parochial and 
private schools were protected, and the 
States were given control of a limited 
area of the program, specifically in re- 
search on teacher-training techniques. 

The bill also spelled out new Federal 
guidelines on school desegregation. That 
feature has proven a major stumbling 
block to passage in the Senate where the 
bill still rests. 

Congress approved continuation of the 
student-loan program for encourage- 
ment of higher education and narrowly 
authorized extension of the Teacher 
Corps. 

The House turned down requests for 
funds for the Teacher Corps, but in a 
compromise with the Senate subsequently 
approved $13.5 million. 

An administration proposal to expand 
the student-loan program to make it 
available to medium as well as low-in- 
come families was not approved. 

AIR POLLUTION 


One of the few major legislative 
achievements of the year was approval 
of the Clean Air Act designed to get at 
another sort of big-city problem. 

The bill authorizes spending $428.3 
million during the next 3 years to en- 
courage research and to establish regula- 
tory machinery throughout the country 
to fight air pollution. 

Emphasis is placed on local and re- 
gional approaches to the problem with 
the Federal Government providing 
money and advice. 

The law does give the Federal Govern- 
ment new powers through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to be used only if States refuse or neglect 
to act responsibly. 

EDUCATIONAL TV 


In another look at the future, Congress 
authorized establishment of a nonprofit, 
nongovernmental educational radio and 
television network. The bill, however, au- 
thorizes only $9 million for fiscal 1968 
arid leaves the question of long-term fi- 

unanswered. 

Congress approved postal-rate in- 
creases to help absorb the mounting 
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deficit of the Post Office Department and 
to finance a 6-percent raise for postal 
workers and a 4.5-percent pay increase 
for other Federal employees. 

The House bill provides for a 1-cent 
increase in the per-ounce rate for first- 
class letters and increases second-class 
mail 23.5 percent, third-class mail 32 
percent. The Senate bill differs slightly 
and details are being worked out. 

Included in the bill is a measure I sup- 
ported to lower postal rates for mailing 
packages to servicemen overseas. Under 
the new provision, rates for some pack- 
ages would be cut in half. 

A combination of factors including 
frustration with the progress of the war 
in Vietnam, mounting evidence of waste, 
and the economy mood of Congress, gen- 
erally, resulted in one of the smallest for- 
eign-aid bills in the last 20 years. 

FOREIGN AID 


Although final figures are not com- 
plete, it is expected the foreign-aid ap- 
propriation will be about $2.7 billion— 
about one-half billion dollars less than 
the administration sought. 

Included is $200 million for develop- 
ment loans, $145 million for military aid 
and $133 million for the Alliance for 
Progress. 

The House and Senate approved a 
measure, which I sponsored, appropriat- 
ing $714,000 for the partners of the Al- 
liance program. 

One of the most successful of our for- 
eign aid efforts, it has involved top ex- 
perts in the fields of medicine, agricul- 
ture, business and finance, industry and 
education in helping countries of Central 
and South America solve local problems. 

The money approved by Congress will 
be used to purchase round-trip, tourist- 
class plane tickets and to pay minimal 
board and room for these unpaid volun- 
teers. 

VIETNAM 

The war in Vietnam remained the 
major preoccupation of Congress this 
year, and Members tried a variety of 
methods to make known their displeas- 
ure and to influence the administration's 
war policies. They mostly were in vain. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee concluded after conducting hear- 
ings on the problem that the role of Con- 
gress in determining the Nation’s war 
policies has eroded rapidly in the 20th 
century with the authority flowing in- 
creasingly to the President. The commit- 
tee reported: 

The concentration in the hands of the 
President of virtually unlimited authority 
over matters of war and peace has all but re- 
moved the limits to executive power in the 
most important single area of our national 
life. 


In the House, more than 50 Congress- 
men called for a review of the war- 
making authority claimed by the 
President under the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution. 

The Senate urged the United Nations 
to consider Vietnam and a great number 
of individual war solutions were proposed 
by individual Congressmen and Senators. 

PRESIDENT DECIDES 


The President, arguing that the Con- 
stitution gives him a virtual free hand in 
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the conduct of foreign policy and com- 
mand of the Armed Forces and that it 
relegates Congress to the role of adviser, 
ignored almost all of the advice. 

In a related area, Congress extended 
the selective service law last May with 
some changes. 

It continued the present student defer- 
ment policy including graduate school 
deferments, created a National Man- 
power Resources Board to specify the 
professional, scientific, and critical skills 
which would lead to deferment in the na- 
tional interest, limited the President's 
authority to establish a lottery for selec- 
tion of draftees, and left intact a recom- 
mendation that the President give 
priority on future draft calls to men in 
the 19 to 20 age group. 

Although I voted for this bill, I did so 
with some misgivings and in recognition 
of its shortcomings. > 

I later joined with other Republican 
Congressmen from Michigan in asking 
the President to establish uniform na- 
tional standards for draft classifications 
and to require that these standards be 
administered equally throughout the 


country. 

Some States, for example, consistently 
draft more men than others which statis- 
tics show have greater numbers of eli- 
gible draftees. 


UNITED NATIONS 


As a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations, I served as an ad- 
viser to U.S. Ambassador Arthur J. Gold- 
berg on major questions such as Viet- 
nam and the Middle East and presented 
the U.S. position on some other issues. 

The United States is continuing its ef- 
forts to bring the Vietnamese war be- 
fore the U.N. again this year, as it has 
since early in 1966. All past attempts have 
been blocked by the Soviet Union and 
France which prefer not to offer the 
United States any possibility of an easy 
escape from its predicament. 

Probably the most significant accom- 
plishment of the U.N. so far this fall was 
the Security Council’s appointment of a 
mediator in the Middle East dispute. 

Shortly after the 6-day June war be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States and be- 
fore my appointment as a United Nations 
principal delegate, I was sent to the 
Middle East as an observer for the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

In my report to the committee, I rec- 
ommended the following points as a basis 
for settlement of the crisis: direct ne- 
gotiations between Arabs and Israelis, a 
reunification of Jerusalem with supervi- 
sion of the holy places by the various 
religious orders, free and innocent pas- 
sage through the Straits of Tiran and the 
Suez Canal, rehabilitation and settle- 
ment of the Palestinian Arab refugees, 
limits on arms shipments to the Middle 
East, and a minimum of outside inter- 
vention. 

It is my hope that the Security Coun- 
cil’s special representative to the Middle 
East can achieve a settlement within 
this framework. It is doubtful anything 
less will result in a lasting peace. 

KOREA AND FINANCE 

Of the items which I handled per- 

sonally before the General Assembly, 
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there are two which were particularly 
important for the United States and the 
future of the United Nations. 

The first was the question of continu- 
ing U.N. involvement in Korea; the other 
that of improved management and budg- 
etary procedures within the U.N. itself. 

Every year since the end of the Korean 
war, the United Nations has reaffirmed 
its responsibility for the security of 
South Korea, although not by a unani- 
mous vote. 

A group of Communist nations has 
called regularly for withdrawal. 

This year, because of the war in Viet- 
nam and a growing number of incidents 
along the North Korean armistice line, 
it was especially important that the U.N. 
unequivocally reaffirm its stand in Korea. 

U.S. VICTORY 


After considerable debate, the General 
Assembly approved the U.S.-sponsored 
resolution supporting the U.N. command 
in Korea by a vote of 68 to 23. All reso- 
lutions calling for U.N. withdrawal were 
defeated. 

I also represented the United States 
on a number of technical matters in the 
U.N. Budget and Administrative Com- 
mittee. 

To help modernize and improve its 
management, I introduced a proposal to 
establish a budgetary planning figure to 
enable the Secretary General to give 
earlier and better guidance in planning 
the U.N. budget. 

Although this issue is still under con- 
sideration, the other three major U.N. 
contributors, the Soviet Union, France, 
ane Great Britain have joined in sup- 
port. 

My term as a United Nations delegate 
will end soon, and the second session of 
the 90th Congress will get underway in 
January. 

May I urge my constituents to con- 
tinue to write or call on me at my district 
Office at 1029 South Washington, Royal 
Oak, or at room 2435, Rayburn House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C., while 
Congress is at work. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND 
FTC WILL INVESTIGATE SECOND 
MORTAGE FRAUDS 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
victimization of homeowners through 
fraudulent secondary mortgage schemes 
is not a new problem in our Nation. How- 
ever, intensifying public anger, expressed 
by complaints to public officials and by 
the press, clearly indicates that it is an 
increasing problem. 

Like some evil creature of mythology, 
fraudulent secondary mortgage transac- 
tions can assume many forms. In the 
absence of effective regulation, home- 
owners desiring to borrow money are 
confronted by deceptive contracts, hid- 
den finance charges, and misrepresenta- 
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tions of the consideration to be received 
and of the financial obligations to be 
assumed. 

Unfortunately, abuses of homeowners 
by debt consolidation and home improve- 
ment mortgage companies have been fre- 
quent in my own State of New Jersey. In 
an effort to contribute to the elimination 
of such abuses, I recently requested Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner Dixon and 
Postmaster General O’Brien to under- 
take investigations of seven companies in 
the Camden, N.J.-Philadelphia, Pa., 
area to determine possible violations of 
Federal fraud legislation. 

I am indeed gratified to announce to 
the Members that these authorities have 
promised prompt action with respect to 
my request. The Post Office has advised 
me that postal inspectors in Philadelphia 
will be directed to undertake immediate 
investigation to determine whether the 
postal laws are being violated. Commis- 
sioner Dixon similarly has advised me 
that prompt action will be undertaken 
within the limitations presented by a 
small staff and numerous and varied 
FTC complaints pending. 

It is my sincere belief that action by 
these authorities will prevent the victim- 
ization of many New Jersey homeowners. 
However, it is apparent neither the FTC 
nor the Post Office has the resources nor 
the personnel to regulate each of the 
thousands of mortgage lending compa- 
nies in the United States. What is clearly 
called for is a full scale, intensive, con- 
gressional investigation of this form of 
loan sharking. 


L. B. J. CONSUMER PLAN SKIPS 
THE DRIVERS 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CARL I may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
in the House of Representatives who have 
been urging a congressional investigation 
of the automobile liability insurance in- 
dustry have done so because we are con- 
vinced that the citizen, the consumer of 
America, is suffering as the result of 
many of the present practices of this 
industry. 

A very perceptive and realistic ap- 
praisal of the industry and its effect upon 
the Nation as well as a frank and 
thoughtful] recommendation to the ad- 
ministration was contained in a recent 
column written by Mr. Robert W. Lucas, 
chief of bureau, Gannett newspapers. I 
believe it would be of interest to the 
membership and I therefore insert it at 
this time in the RECORD: 

L. B. J. Consumer PLAN SKIPS THE DRIVERS 
(By Robert W. Lucas) 

WasHincton.—President Johnson is trying 
to identify his administration with concern 
for and protection of consumers. In doing 
this he has angered elements of the small 
loan business, meat packers, packagers and 
the pipeline companies. But he obviously 
means to press for consumer laws that will 
add to the public’s safety against flammable 
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fabrics, exploding gas pipelines, diseased 
meat, usurious interest rates and defective 
home appliances. And hooray for LBJ! 

Unaccountably ignored to this point, how- 
ever, is the deep consumer interest in a re- 
formed and more practical system of auto- 
mobile insurance. And while this may not 
have as much political sex appeal as a cru- 
sade against “filthy meat,” the toll of un- 
necessary costs that some 80 million insured 
motorists pay merely to drive a car runs into 
billions annually. 

This week the president signed a law es-, 
tablishing a commission on “product safety.” 
The idea is to head off accidents such as those 
resulting from faulty heating, which killed 
or injured 125,000 people last year, or dan- 
gerous power mowers, or clothes washers, or 
defective electrical wall sockets. 

The Commission will investigate such fix- 
tures, appliances, tools and gadgets, reexam- 
ine federal, state and local laws relating to 
them, and propose what new laws seem ad- 
visable. 

But in signing this law, Johnson observed— 
not without some vehemence—that this was 
only the first of twelve “consumer laws” he 
has asked Congress to pass. The others would 
clamp down on loan sharks, purveyors of 
uninspected meat and land speculators who 
con old folks into buying swamps and shacks 
instead of land and a home to live in, This 
program has been stalled on the Hill so far. 

Betty Furness, the president’s special as- 
sistant for consumer affairs, is a cosmetic 
Ralph Nader, far more form than substance. 
Her grasp of the struggle between producer 
and consumer, and the awesome responsibil- 
ity of government as arbiter, seems less than 
profound, And some feel that the spectacle 
of Miss Furness, yakking about TV repair- 
men or garage mechanics, weakens the osten- 
sible seriousness of the President's commend- 
able purpose. 

Unless they deliberately turn the other 
way, some of the bright young men in 
the White House are eventually going to dis- 
cover that auto insurance is becoming a 
major—and to a large extent unnecessary— 
drain and drag on almost every adult Ameri- 
can—rich, poor and inbetween. 

Here is an industry that involves 102 mil- 
lion licensed drivers in a national population 
of 200 million people. 

Of an estimated 97 million registered 
vehicles, more than 80 per cent are insured. 

In 1967 American motorists will have paid 
more than $10 billion in auto insurance 
premiums. 

In the last year alone there were 53,000 
people killed and 3,710,000 injured in 13,- 
600,000 auto accidents that damaged 24,- 
300,000 cars. And the National Safety 
Council estimates that in 1966 automobile 
accidents cost the American people $10 
billion, 

Fortune Magazine has described the pres- 
ent system of automobile insurance as an 
“impersonal mechanism of the market“ that 
is falling to fill the needs and desires of 
the public.” 

Three committees of Congress are strug- 
gling to launch an investigation of this “im- 
personal mechanism” which those who own 
and control it admit is becoming an economic 
anachronism. 

More than one study of auto insurance 
has concluded that the present system is 
wasteful, self-defeating, unprofitable to un- 
derwriters, unfair to millions of policy 
holders, inequitable as to its availability, 
disruptive of the judicial system and even 
corrupting in its application to arbitrary 
‘classifications of insured drivers. 

Actuaries in New York have testified that 
a substitute plan submitted by two profes- 
sors of law from the universities of Illinois 
and Harvard, providing for automatic but 
limited recovery of damages without regard 
to blame, could save premium buyers as 
much as 25 per cent a year. 
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Any national administration that is sin- 
cerely committed to meaningful action in 
behalf of the consumers’ interest, and is 
not simply content to crusade on valid but 
still comparatively peripheral consumer con- 
cerns, would by now be leading a movement 
to install a new automobile liability insur- 
ance system in the US. 

So far the Johnson White House has in- 
dicated a mild interest. If it is at all aware 
of the gathering momentum in Congress for 
an all-out investigation of this archaic sys- 
tem, and the struggle to obtain action now 
and not several years hence, it has not made 
that awareness known. 

And when the White House finally does 
tumble to this consumer crisis that cries out 
for attention, it had best assign its most 
experienced, competent and tough-minded 
warriors to the action. And leave Betty 
Furness in the kitchen. 


SUPPORT MENTAL HEALTH OR 
TLL KILL YOU 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Hatt] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matier, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, that great 
benefactor of the oppressed, Martin 
Luther King, is planning a vacation in 
Washington next spring. Accompanying 
him, according to King, will be hundreds, 
maybe thousands, perhaps even hun- 
dreds of thousands, all of whom will join 
together in a spirit of violent nonviolence 
to disrupt the city of Washington. 

The alleged reason for this sudden in- 
crease in tourism in our Capital City is 
to see that the poor get what is coming to 
them. According to King, this will be the 
last desperate effort to use nonviolent 
methods to get a handout. I can only 
reflect that Mr. King’s cerebral processes 
remind me of a bumper strip I saw re- 
cently, Support Mental Health—or TIl 
Kill You!” 

I only hope that GSA will have better 
sense than to issue any kind of permit to 
engage in any disruptive activity on Fed- 
eral grounds. Surely they have learned 
from the recent demonstrations at the 
Pentagon puzzle palace. 


POVERTY LEGISLATION 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Micuent] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
debate on the poverty legislation there 
were many instances brought to light of 
mismanagement and waste on the part 
of those who administer the program but 
one area where they seem to be quite re- 
sourceful is in applying pressure to Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

I have particular reference to a mes- 
sage from Mr. James Duffy, chairman, 
economic development committee, Action 
for Boston Community Development, 
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which was included in a publication en- 
titled “Consumer News,” urging OEO 
beneficiaries to write their Congressmen 
as follows: 

In your letter please tell them that you are 
opposed to the cut in OEO funds. You might 
describe what the program has done for you 
and your family. 

Tell each Congressman you feel the pro- 
gram should continue to be operated by local, 
private, non-profit groups, controlled by the 
neighborhood people. Add that the program 
has done a good job—it’s biggest difficulty 
was lack of money—that you feel sure that 
if the program were voted more money it 
would do a better job. 


The October issue of Consumer News 
carries headlines such as We'll Show 
You How To Find Money,” “Christmas 
Is Coming and You Will Need Money,” 
and then the publication goes on to pro- 
vide shopping hints for such services as 
TV repairs, prescription drugs, low- 
priced food items, and low-cost loans. 

I thought it might be appropriate if 
the Consumer News also carried a re- 
print of the help wanted section of the 
Boston newspapers so that those who are 
taking part in these poverty programs 
might have the opportunity to secure 
meaningful employment and thus fight 
poverty with their own resources which 
Sar final analysis is the best weapon 
of 

As a contrast to the Boston story, I am 
happy to include at this point in my re- 
marks an article from the Washington 
Post of December 4, written by Wiliam 
Raspberry, outlining the activities of a 
Mr. Wiliam D. Wright who, along with 
two friends, has devised a program de- 
signed to provide work experience and 
job opportunities for Washington’s job- 
less and underemployed and to help them 
to become self-supporting in meaningful 
work. This is the approach we Republi- 
cans tried to bring into the program with 
our opportunity crusade proposal and I 
agree with Mr. Wright that “this makes 
a lot more sense to me than all these 
poverty programs.” The article follows: 
NORTHEAST CAR WASH OFFERS STEP TO A BETTER 

LIFE 
(By Willam Raspberry) 

It isn’t all that surprising that William D. 
Wright is running an insane operation. 
Wright himself is crazy. 

How else do you describe a man who is in 
business but not to make money, who bum- 
med around the streets without work for two 
years just to see how street bums make out 
and who is job hunting this week because he 
just gave his managerial job to someone else 
he thought deserved it? 

Wright is the idea man and one of three 
owners of Stadium Car Wash at 29 45th st. 
ne. The operation, a year old last Saturday, 
was designed to provide work experience and 
job opportunities for Washington’s jobless 
and underemployed and to help them be- 
come self-supporting in meaningful work. 

When the weather is bad and the car wash 
is closed, employes are encouraged to use the 
free time to go job hunting. If they find work 
that pays 10 per cent more than the $1.40- 
an-hour base at the car wash, they get en- 
thusiastic letters of recommendations from 
Wright. As a result, Wright is constantly 
losing his best workers, and he’s proud of it. 

He gives free passes to members of the 
Redskins and Senators teams just so the 
youngsters who work for him can have some 
models besides hustlers. 

In addition, Wright will pick up the tab 
for any employe who wants to go to school, 
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the only stipulation being that the employe 
must show the diploma he has earned. Wright 
finds it “rather disgusting” that only two 
employes are currently taking advantage of 
the opportunity. 

“The basic idea was to get people to use 
this place as a stepping-stone,” Wright ex- 
plains, “As soon as a man comes on, we make 
him realize that this is not a job to keep for 
the rest of your life, although it is possible 
to work your way up from the bottom to 
manager.” 

One man has worked his way up, to the 
$160-a-week manager's post and that’s why 
Wright is job hunting now. 

The idea for the car wash came up during 
a dinner party at Wright’s home. Wright, 
a high-school graduate, and two friends, Drs. 
Herbert Freidman and Paul Babarik, both 
psychologists, decided to give it a whirl. 

After two years of research and some dis- 
appointing attempts at negotiating a loan, 
the three to put together about 
$47,000 by depleting their savings and mort- 
gaging what they could. This paved the way 
for a $50,000 Small Business Administration 
loan, and the car wash was under way. 

The three owners have agreed not to take 
any money out of the business, even to re- 
cover their initial investments, for at least 
three years, except for Wright’s salary as 
manager. 

For most of his 13 years in Washington, 
Wright worked as a dental technician and 
hacker. But for two years he became a job- 
less bum so he could gather information for 
a book he wants to write. 

After two years of consorting with pan- 
derers, prostitutes and hustlers (“I even de- 
livered pay-offs to the police for numbers 
backers”) he “put on a white shirt and tie 
and stepped back into the middle-class 
world” in 1961. 

The experience, he feels, has given him 
special understanding of the problems of 
ghetto life. He sees the car wash business as 
an escape route for the “underclass” he left 
behind. 

What he wants now is for big business to 
do the same sort of thing he and his psy- 
chologist associates have done. “They could 
develop the business, run it for a year and 
then turn it over to the employers who, in 
turn, would repay the initial investment over 
& long period.” 

It is a great way to train the “underclass” 
for the business world, he believes. At least 
20 of the 200-odd employes he has had in 
the last year have moved on to better jobs, 
he said. “You have to be realistic enough to 
know that there are some you won't be able 
to help—the guys who work a day or two so 
they can buy a bottle of wine.” 

As soon as the car wash becomes a really 
solid operation, Wright hopes to open service 
stations and other such businesses and turn 
them over to the employees after they are 
established. 

“This makes a lot more sense to me than 
all these poverty programs,” he said. 


DISSENT OR DESTRUCTION? 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rumsretp] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, Eric 
Sevareid, CBS news analyst, can speak 
for himself, as millions of television 
viewers can testify. That Mr. Sevareid 
can speak for thousands of concerned 
citizens is attested by his recent article 
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in Look, entitled “Dissent or Destruc- 
tion?” 

Sevareid argues that “these are odd 
times” and that today’s protests “have 
gone so far as to be senselessly harming 
the causes themselves, corroding the 
reputations of the most active leaders, 
and loosening some of the cement that 
holds this American society together.” 

Mr. Sevareid offers an interesting in- 
sight into a problem which is deeply 
troubling to the Nation. I insert for the 
Recorp the full text of his article: 

DISSENT OR DESTRUCTION? 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


These are odd times. Tens of thousands of 
Americans of every age, color, sex, and eco- 
nomic and intellectual condition are daily 
and hotly invoking every right and privilege 
mentioned in the Constitution, the Bible 
and Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. Others 
are busy invoking self-serving “higher laws” 
to supersede the national rulebook. None of 
them seems familiar with the words “duty” 
or “obligation.” 

The production curve on putative saints 
and martyrs has been rising rapidly—possibly 
in direct proportion to the availability of 
press and TV cameras. The country bears 
the aspect of one vast wailing wall, washed 
down daily with the tears of the self-pitying. 

The general import of their varying mes- 
sages, taken as a whole, seems to be that: 
all American policemen have joyfully re- 
nounced their days off in order to bludgeon 
Negroes as a wholesome exercise; the armed 
services of the United States, drunk with 
bloodlust, eagerly notch their guns for every 
Vietnamese civilian they kill; administra- 
tors burn the midnight oil in order to con- 
ceive new ways to coerce, threaten, silence 
and otherwise “alienate” that oppressed 
lumpen-proletariat, American college stu- 
dents. 

And all the while, a mysterious group 
known as the “Power Elite“ or the “Estab- 
lishment” sits in Washington, New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, fat cigars in one 
hand, telephones in the other, engaged in 
a round-robin conversation featured by 
chortling remarks, such as “Hi, fella, how 
many of the downtrodden did you trod on 
today?” 

As a result of all this, the familiar quota- 
tion that comes first to mind for an in- 
creasing number of other Americans is one 
of the opening lines of The Man Who Came 
to Dinner may vomit.” 

Still others who believe firmly in free 
speech can no longer find the strength even 
to murmur Voltaire's celebrated remark that 
while he disapproved of what you say, he 
would defend to the death your right to say 
it, because they are already half-dead—with 
boredom. 

When we reach the point, which we have, 
where an organization is formed, called 
“Proxy Pickets,” to rent out picketers for any 
cause at so much an hour, then we know that 
the fine, careless rapture of this era of pro- 
test is all over and that the corruption of 
faddism has begun to set in. Every movement 
becomes an organization sooner or later, 
then a kind of business, often a racket. This 
is becoming the age of the cause Cause. Kids 
will soon be hanging around back lots trad- 
ing causes the way they used to trade aggies. 

One of the oddest things about the period, 
no doubt, is that anyone like me should feel 
moved to say these things. I have always be- 
Ueved in the Negro “revolution,” if that’s the 
right word. I have not believed, for some 
time now, in the Vietnamese war because to 
me the official rationale for it simply does 
not add up, and as a college kid in the thir- 
ties, I was a hollering “activist” and even 
voted for that Oxford oatn— T will not fight 
for flag or country” (though I couldn’t sleep 
that night for doubts about it, which will 
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merely prove to today’s hip set that I had 
the seeds of squaredom in me at an early 
age). 

But it seems clear to me now that a high 
percentage of today’s protests, in these three 
areas of civil rights, the Vietmam war and 
college life—all of which commingle at vari- 
ous points—have gone so far as to be sense- 
lessly harming the causes themselves, cor- 
roding the reputations of the most active 
leaders and loosening some of the cement 
that holds this American society together. 
There never was any real danger that this 
country would find itself groaning under 
Fascist oppression, but there is a measure 
of real danger that freedom can turn into 
nationwide license until the national spirit is 
truly darkened and freedom endangered. 

The notion is abroad that if dissent is good, 
as it is, then the more dissent the better, a 
most dubious proposition. The notion has 
taken hold of many that the manner and 
content of their dissent are sacred, whereas 
it is only the right of dissent that is sacred. 
Reactions of many dissenters reveal a touch 
of paranoia. When strong exception is taken 
to what they say by the President or by a 
General Westmoreland, the dissenters cry out 
immediately that free speech is about to be 
suppressed, and a reign of enforced silence 
is beginning. 

What is more disturbing is that a con- 
siderable number of liberal Left activists, in- 
cluding educated ones, are exhibiting exactly 
the spirit of the right-wing McCarthyites 15 
years ago, which the liberal Left fought so 
passionately against in the name of our liber- 
ties. For the life of me, I cannot see the dif- 
ference in morality between the right-wing 
woman in Texas who struck Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson and the left-wing students 
and off-campus characters at Dartmouth Col- 
lege who howled down ex-Governor Wallace 
of Alabama and tried to smash his car. 

The use of force to express a conviction, 
even if it takes so relatively mild a form as 
a college sit-in that blocks an administration 
building, is intolerable. When Dr. Martin 
Luther King, who may well be one of the 
noblest Americans of the century, deliber- 
ately defies a court order, then he ought to 
go to jail. Laws and ordinances can be 
changed, and are constantly being changed, 
but they cannot be rewritten in the streets 
where other citizens also have their rights, 

I must say that, kooky as we may have 
been in that first real American student 
movement in the thirties, we never, to my 
memory, even dreamed of using force. We 
thought of the university, much as we often 
hated its official guts, as the one sanctuary 
where persuasion by reason must rule alone 
and supreme, if the university itself were to 
be preserved from the outside hands of force 
and umreason. What makes today’s college 
activists think they can take the campus 
forcibly into national politics without na- 
tional politics—in the form of police or legis- 
lature or troops—forcibly coming onto the 
campus? (Some of the activists, of course, are 
pure nihilists and want this to happen, but 
that’s another story.) 

The wild riots that have exploded in the 
Negro areas of American cities the last few 
summers should not be confused with pro- 
test movements. Most of them do not even 
deserve the designation of race riot. We had 
genuine race riots in Chicago, Detroit and 
Tulsa nearly half a century ago, whites 
against Negroes, and mass murders occurred. 
Nearly all the recent summer-night riots have 
chiefly involved Negro kids smashing and 
looting the nearest property, most of which 
was owned by other Negroes. This is sheer 
hoodlumism, involved as its psychological and 
sociological origins may be. It is a problem 
for sociologists, psychologists and economists 
only in the second instance. In the first in- 
stance, it is a police problem, as are the 
episodes of mass vandalism staged by pros- 
perous white kids om the beaches of New 
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Hampshire or Florida. Majorities have a right 
to protection quite as much as minorities, 
heretical as this may sound. 

If there were no protests at all about the 
Vietnamese war, the American society would 
really be in sad shape. We were in this war 
very deeply almost before the average busy 
citizen grasped what had happened, and 
there was no serious congressional debate 
on the issue until the winter of 1966. The 
present national disunion, including the dis- 
affection of so much of the “intellectual com- 
munity,” is just what happened in the War 
of 1812, the Mexican War of 1846-1848, the 
Spanish-American War and the war in the 
Philippines that followed. As historian Henry 
Steele Commager has pointed out, the only 
wars during which the President had all but 
universal support were the two world wars, 
and both were debated and discussed all over 
the nation for many long months before we 
got into action. 

So the present protests about Vietnam are 
entirely within the American tradition. Even 
so, the law, public necessity and human rea- 
son must impose certain limitations. 

It is outrageous and insupportable for any- 
one to desecrate the flag, the one symbol of 
nationhood that reminds all citizens of the 
country’s meaning. It is disgusting for pa- 
raders to chant, “Hey, hey, LBJ, how many 
kids did you kill today?” These deaths in 
battle are eating at his soul, too, and vul- 
garities can help no high-minded cause. 

It is a crime for rioters to terrorize cities 
as they did in the disgraceful upheavals in 
Newark and Detroit. 

It is silly for a group of American artists 
to ask Pablo Picasso to withdraw his famous 
Spanish Civil War painting, Guernica, from 
the Museum of Modern Art in protest against 
our bombings in Vietnam. 

It is unreasonable to become indignant 
about the civilian casualties our forces acci- 
dentally cause in Vietnam while remaining 
silent about the thousands of assassinations 
of civilian leaders by the Vietcong’s “murder 
committees.” The President rightly calls this 
“moral double bookkeeping.” 

It is unfair to say that some members of 
Congress don’t mind the war because it helps 
defense industries in their districts, as Sen- 
ator Fulbright did say—and then apologized. 

It is d to the national awareness 
of reality, and to his own name and cause, for 
Dr. King to declare that the U.S. “is the 
greatest purveyor of violence in the world,” 
and that “we may have killed a million 
(Vietnamese civilians)—mostly children.“ 
These statements are untrue. The first is a 
subjective generalization, The second bears 
no relationship to what civilian casualty fg- 
ures we have been able to gather. 

It is unreasonable to maintain that Presi- 
dent Johnson does not want a negotiated 
peace and is intent on a military victory, be- 
cause to say that is to say he has deliberately 
and repeatedly lied to the people, and for 
that, there is no convincing evidence. 

If some of the war protesters go out-of- 
bounds, so do some of the war supporters and 
counterprotesters: 

It is unfair for them to charge that the 
protesters are “letting the boys down.” 
Serious protesters want to save the boys en- 
tirely by getting the war ended, and in the 
meantime will insist they have every bullet 
and article of use they require. 

For the same kind of reason, it is unfair 
for the President to imply, as he did, that a 
Medal of Honor winner died by an enemy 
weapon shipped down during one of the 
bombing pauses. Rightly or wrongly, those 
calling for a pause in the bombing believe 
it may lead to an armistice saving the lives 
of all our heroes in Vietnam, and while they 
can only ask for the pause, it is the Presi- 
dent who decides it. 

It is grossly self-serving for Administration 
spokesmen to imply repeatedly that our 
domestic disunion over Vietnam keeps Hanoi 
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fighting on in expectation that we will quit 
the war. Of course, Ho Chi Minh’s regime 
hopes our will is going to break; but the over- 
whelming American reality they see before 
their eyes and that surely governs their reac- 
tions is our ever-increasing land force and 
our continuous bombing of the North. I am 
persuaded that were there no debate what- 
soever in this country, Ho’s regime and the 
Vietcong would be fighting just as relent- 
lessly as they are today. 

It was pettifogging, and indeed illegal, for 
General Hershey to support the drafting of 
young protesters by deliberately reclassifying 
them 1-A. The draft is not a punitive in- 
strument. 

It was pettifogging for state boxing com- 
missions to strip Cassius Clay of his title 
even before his conviction— because he re- 
fused to accept the draft. If he can lick any 
man in the world, he’s still champion of the 
world. These silly irrelevancies are counter- 
productive. 

It is wrongheaded for any maritime union 
to refuse to load or unload a foreign ship 
because they disapprove of that nation’s 
philosophy or actions, It is hard enough for 
the Government to conduct foreign policy, 
without such presumptuous handicaps. 

I happen to feel that the experience of 
American Negroes these many generations is 
the one deep stain in the American national 
soul. I cannot help a greater readiness to 
condone their excesses than those of 
prosperous white college students (though 
the law cannot be morally choosy). But there 
are some basic misconceptions about both. 

One is that youths of both colors have 
been driven to action because their condi- 
tions of oppression were becoming intoler- 
ably miserable. The reverse is the truth. The 
barriers to Negro equality were beginning to 
fall before the period of mass physical action 
set in; this, in fact, is why mass action swept 
the nation, It is a commonplace now among 
social historians that change produces rev- 
olution before revolutions add to and in- 
stitutionalize change. Basically, it has not 
been the street orators and marchers who 
have been bringing desegregation, for ex- 
ample; the marchers were set in motion by 
the fundamental changes of principle and 
law won in the courts by the quiet work of 
leaders like Roy Wilkins and Thurgood 
Marshall. 

Totally oppressed people, here or in Africa 
or Asia, do not go into action. It is when the 
chains have been loosened, when they see 
some light at the end of the tunnel, that is, 
when hope is aroused, that the people arouse 
themselves. 

In a certain sense, this pattern also applies 
to white college students protesting their 
“alienation” and the “establishments” they 
feel oppress them. Youth in any generation 
feels alienated because youth is the precar- 
ious, emotionally uprooted stage between 
childhood and maturity. But while individual 
youths of any generation are self-conscious 
because of this biochemical transition, to- 
day’s collective self-consciousness of the 
young was not generated by them. The great 
American “youth cult” was generated by older 
people concerned with youth, from popular 
psychologists to advertising writers who 
realized that youth for the first time had siz- 
able spending money, to publishers of girlie 
magazines who realized old moral barriers 
were giving way—and not, incidentally, from 
pressure by the young. 

It is easy to sympathize with students in 
the massive institutions who feel they are 
treated as index-card numbers, not as in- 
dividual souls, and various forms of decen- 
tralization must come about. But these 
youths will never persuade the graduating 
classes of the thirties, who faced the quiet 
desperations of the jobless Depression and 
the unmistakable imminence of a vast world 
war, that their lot is a tragic one. From my 
own life experience and travels, I would hap- 
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pily hazard the conjecture that to be young 
and to be a student in the United States of 
today is to enjoy the most favored condition 
that exists for any large, identifiable group 
anywhere in this world. 

But experience, as every parent knows, is 
scarcely transferable. That hilarious slogan— 
“you can’t trust anybody over thirty’’—is, 
indeed, the explicit denial of the validity of 
experience. 

When I listen to the young vigorously sug- 
gesting that if they had the governing influ- 
ence, peace, love, beauty and sweet reason 
would spread o’er the world, I am tempted to 
remind them of the barbarities of the Hitler 
Jugend, the Mussolini Youth, the Chinese 
Red Guards, the Simbas of the Congo—but 
perhaps that would be over-egging the pud- 
ding, as the English say. 

When I hear the passionate arrogances of 
a Mario Savio (the Berkeley fellow) or read 
about hundreds of University of Wisconsin 
students smashing windows and stopping 
traffic because they're sore about a bus-route 
schedule (or was it the price of textbooks?), 
I mutter to myself a private remark of Win- 
ston Churchill’s: “I admire a manly man and 
a womanly woman, but I cannot abide a 
boyly boy.” 

If youth were complacent, devoid of the 
spirit of innovation and challenge, we would 
be in a bad way because some of the source 
springs of the American genius would dry up, 
Yet I think the “generational gap” in view- 
point will always be with us, for this reason: 
Youth can measure society only in one direc- 
tion—forward, from things as they are, to 
their ideals. Older people, by the imperatives 
of experience, must add two other equally 
valid directions—backward, to things as they 
used to be, and sideways, to the other so- 
cieties in the world they know. 

Older people know something else: that 
the Savios, the Adam Clayton Powells and 
the Stokely Carmichaels are not, despite ap- 
pearances, genuine leaders. Because they are 
not the strong men but the weak ones. They 
have not the moral stamina for the long haul, 
with its inevitable routines and periods of 
boredom. Eloquence, brilliance and perhaps 
even physical bravery are not what count in 
the end. What counts is the quality the Ro- 
mans defined and respected above all others— 
gravitas, meaning patience, solidity, weight 
of judgment. As Eric Hoffer puts it, “people 
in a hurry can neither grow nor decay; they 
are preserved in a state of perpetual pueril- 
ity.” 

Furthermore, it is usually true that the 
habitual protester, the man with a vested 
emotional interest in protest, unconsciously 
does not want his goals to be realized. Suc- 
cess would leave him psychically bereft. 
Many successful revolutionaries in other 
lands had to be replaced as leaders when the 
new order of life was installed, partly because 
of their practical incompetence, partly be- 
cause they continued in one way or another 
as protesters, as their nature obliged them 
to do. 

There is a great deal wrong with American 
society of mid-twentieth century, There are 
some very ugly areas in our life; but never 
have they been so thoroughly exposed, re- 
searched and organized against. Never in our 
history have we seen an assault on these 
evils mounted on the level of Federal action 
to compare with the legislation and programs 
started under the Kennedy and Johnson Ad- 
ministrations, particularly the latter. Were 
it not for the creeping calamity of the Viet- 
nam war, Mr. Johnson would, I think, stand 
revealed to everyone as one of the most vig- 
orously humanitarian Presidents America has 
had, in spite of those personal crudities that 
upset the fastidious. 

America has never been a frozen, rigid 
society, caught in conformity. At times we 
may seem becalmed, but as the Frenchman 
Jacques Maritain wrote, “Wait a moment, 
another current will appear and bring the 
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first one to naught. A great country, with as 
many windshifts as the sea.” We are not re- 
peating the experience of Europe, whatever 
the Marxists and other doctrinists may think. 
America has eloped with history and run 
away with it, says Eric Hoffer 

Conformity, mass-mindedness? Go to the 
totalitarian or to the primitive societies if 
you wish to see them. Not here. If we live in a 
web of conforming laws and regulations, it is 
because we are so individualistic, so infinitely 
varied in our ideas, desires, ambitions and 
fears, and so very free to express them and 
to act upon them. Those who despair of 
getting public action on, let’s say, our fearful 
urban problems, are wrong in thinking this 
is because “people don't take enough interest 
in public affairs.” It is for the opposite rea- 
son; it is because so many groups, interests, 
points of view conflict, Ask any mayor. Ask 
any congressman whose desk is daily heaped 
with windrows of petitions, complaints, sug- 
gestions or denunciations. 

It is not our freedom that is in peril, in 
the first instance. We have never had more 
freedom to speak out, to organize, to read 
what we choose, to question authority, 
whether political or cultural, to write, to 
film, to stage what would have been imper- 
missible years ago, Never has the police au- 
thority been more restricted, never have 
defendants been so girded with legal pro- 
tections. 

Our freedom will be imperiled only if it 
turns into license, seriously imperiling order. 
There can be no freedom in the absence of 
order. There can be no personal or collective 
life worth living in the absence of modera- 
tion. Repeatedly, since the ancient Greeks, 
people have had to relearn this. Aristotle 
expressed it no better than Edmund Burke, 
the Anglo-Irish statesman, who said: 

“Men are qualified for civil liberties in 
exact proportion to their disposition to put 
moral chains upon their own appetites ... 
society cannot exist unless a controlling 
power upon will and appetite be placed some- 
where, and the less of it there is within, the 
more there must be without. It is ordained in 
the eternal constitution of things that men 
of intemperate minds cannot be free, Their 
passions forge their fetters.” 


PROJECT WINNETOUR 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Rerre.] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, the ro- 
mantic atmosphere of American Indians, 
their arts, crafts, and mainly their atti- 
tude toward nature, has always had a 
great appeal to the overurbanized popu- 
lation of Europe. While war temporarily 
interrupted this trend, postwar recon- 
struction, industrial development, and 
technical programs have increased the 
inclination of Europeans to romantic re- 
treat to nature, so beautifully symbolized 
by the American Indians. 

I am very much impressed by the po- 
tentialities of a project specially designed 
to bring tourists to American Indian 
areas from abroad, particularly from 
Europe and Asia. In addition to my own 
State of South Dakota, Indian areas in 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, North Dakota, and 
Wisconsin would benefit substantially 
from the project. 
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Known as Project Winnetour, the 
plan to integrate the customs, crafts and 
other resources of the Indians of the 
Rocky Mountain area into a total tour- 
ism industry is sponsored by Illustrative 
Services International. It was initiated 
by Miroslav Gregory, Washington, D.C., 
artist and writer, and developed in co- 
operation with Mrs. Jeanne Wasile, em- 
ployment specialist, also of Washington, 
D.C. 

The U.S. Travel Service has assured 
the sponsors of Project Winnetour that 
it is “anxious to cooperate in the pro- 
motion of international travel” to the 
Indian areas, It comments: 

The Indian cultures of the West possess 
all the basic requirements of a healthy 
tourist industry; music, design, dance and 
architecture, 

Their areas offer a unique and spectacular 
geography. Very importantly, the image of 
the Indian is well fixed in the minds of other 
people everywhere and presents an attrac- 
tive, pre-sold travel product. 


Commissioner Robert L. Bennett, of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, views 
Project Winnetour as presently pro- 
posed as having “great merit in offering 
income and employment benefits to 
American Indians, stimulation of both 
domestic as well as foreign travel to 
Indian areas, and would contribute to a 
deepening of mutual understanding be- 
tween people of the United States and 
other countries.” 

He has pointed out that more than 
400 manufacturing, processing, and 
mineral industry companies, plus sev- 
eral thousand commercial and service 
enterprises, have been established on 
Indian reservations through the invest- 
ment of outside capital and are owned 
and operated by non-Indian entrepre- 


neurs. 

Project Winnetour consists of two 
parts, as visualized by the sponsors: 

First, how to stimulate increase of 
tourism to the United States, in coop- 
eration with European movie producers, 
publishers, existing Indian clubs and 
air and ship lines; and 

Second, how to use existing European 
interest in American Indian lore and 
culture to increase employment, creativ- 
ity and self-respect of American 
Indians. 

Because of possibly rerouting of visi- 
tors to the Olympic Games in Mexico to 
the United States American Indian 
areas in October 1968, research and de- 
velopment and other phases of Project 
Winnetour have great urgency. A 
camper tour of German tourists to the 
American Indian areas is already de- 
veloping much interest. 


FEDERAL ELECTION DAYS TO BE 
MADE LEGAL HOLIDAYS 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Buss] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
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to take this opportunity today to intro- 
duce a bill designed to make Federal 
election days legal public holidays. By 
allowing the voter to cast his ballot at 
the time most convenient to him, hope- 
fully the long, tiresome lines at the polls 
would be eliminated. The additional time 
to study today’s long ballots with exten- 
sive referendum questions would result 
in a more informed, intelligent vote. As 
the world’s leading democracy, the 
United States should be ashamed of its 
lack of voter participation. I think we 
should force public attention on the 
voting process in an effort to increase 
voter participation. 

Having considered these and other 
points, I would like to submit the bill 
for the consideration of the Congress 
and urge its passage. 


IMPROVING USDA CROP AND LIVE- 
STOCK REPORTS 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. KLEPPE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation designed to 
improve the accuracy of the Department 
of Agriculture’s statistical reports on 
livestock, poultry, and field crops. 

Under my biil, which is similar to that 
introduced by 25 other Members of this 
body yesterday, county extension agents 
engaged in cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work would be contacted by the 
Agriculture Department in making its 
monthly crop estimates. 

Farmers throughout the United States 
have complained bitterly because of the 
financial damage done them by the er- 
roneous crop and livestock estimates is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. I 
do not think that the answer lies in elim- 
inating the service that the Department 
renders in this regard, but instead we 
must upgrade the accuracy of the re- 
ports. The legislation I introduced today 
would help accomplish that. 

Examples of the error in the crop and 
livestock are well known to the farmers 
and ranchers affected. For example, cat- 
tle numbers were underestimated by the 
Department by some 2,305,000 head. 
When that estimate was revived upward, 
prices received by the producer were 
depressed. 

Similarly, the Department somehow 
“lost” 5 million turkeys. This had a price- 
inflating effect on the 1966 market, and 
those inflated prices contributed to over- 
production and depressed prices in 1967. 

Finally, it now appears that the USDA 
will revise sharply upward its estimate of 
the 1967 spring pig crop this December. 
Such an increase at this date will prob- 
ably have a depressing effect on prices. 
It now appears that the 1967 spring pig 
crop will be 5 to 6 percent above 1966. 
The 1967 fall pig crop will probably be 
up 2 to 3 percent, and the 1968 spring pig 
crop wil be up 2 or 3 percent. The fact is 
that we are moving higher from an al- 
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ready high base. Mr. Speaker, this means 
that we are going to have too many hogs 
coming to market in 1968. 

The legislation I have introduced would 
help eliminate these inaccuracies from 
USDA reports. I hope that we can look 
forward to early action on this bill. It is 
something the American farmer needs 
and deserves. 


BURGEONING BURDEN OF TAXES 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDER Jadr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, an 
article in the Wall Street Journal for 
Monday, December 4, 1967, notes that 
there could be an increase in the Nation’s 
tax bill in the range of $12 to $14 billion 
resulting from actions at the Federal 
level alone This increase does not take 
into account the increases that might re- 
sult from mounting pressures on State 
and local governments to impose higher 
taxes It is entirely conceivable that the 
total increase at all echelons of govern- 
ment might approach $20 billion annu- 
ally in the next several months 

We are reaching the saturation point 
in regard to the coverage of tax sources 
and the point of diminishing returns 
with respect to the high level of tax rates. 
The Wall Street Journal article also 
points out that on the basis of estimates 
by the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, if tax rates 
were to be made 100 percent—complete 
confiscation—on all taxable income in 
excess of $25,000-$50,000 per joint re- 
turn—the revenue gain from such a con- 
fiscatory tax schedule would be only $2.1 
billion. 

The article points out that next to our 
defense outlay the largest single budget 
item is the approximately $14 billion in 
annual interest charges on the $343 bil- 
lion national debt. This staggering in- 
terest payment does not provide for a 
single dollar of debt retirement. In the 
absence of a meaningful debt reduction 
program, these annual interest charges 
will go on in perpetuity and if we con- 
tinue deficit financing the annual cost of 
carrying the debt will grow and grow and 
grow as an increased burden on our op- 
pressed taxpayers. 

With respect to the annual cost of the 
debt, the following might be noted. As- 
sume an average American family of 
four with an annual income of $6,000. 


Such a family would pay $450 in Federal 


income taxes. Dividing the annual tax 
payment for such a family into the $14 
billion carrying charge on the public debt 
we find that it would require the tax pay- 
ments of 31.1 million of such families to 
pay those carrying charges without any 
of their tax payments going for any 
other purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, a careful reading of this 
informative Wall Street Journal article 
clearly points to the urgent importance 
of achieving control over our govern- 
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mental expenditures. If we are not suc- 
cessful in practicing spending discipline 
higher tax burdens will be inevitable. 
The Wall Street Journal article notes 
that in 1967 American taxpayers paid 
$213 billion in taxes and fees to our gov- 
ernmental units. The amount is equal 
to almost 29 percent of the gross na- 
tional product. When it is considered 
that government as such creates no eco- 
nomic wealth that did not exist before, 
it becomes apparent the extent to which 
we have gone in socializing the produc- 
tive endeavors of our citizens. 
The article follows: 


APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 

The old saw about the certainty of taxes 
would seem to have a corollary: Those taxes 
usually rise. It was as recent as the fiscal 
year 1956 that taxes collected by all levels of 
government in the U.S. first exceeded $100 
billion. In fiscal 1967, receipts broke through 
the $200 billion level. Measured on a per 
capita basis, since 1956 the tax bite has de- 
clined in only two years. 

Now comes the growing likelihood of 
higher Social Security taxes, plus the strong 
drive the Administration will continue to 
make in next year’s Congressional session for 
a 10% boost in income taxes. The effect of 
these and other possible actions on the Fed- 
eral tax front could lead to an increase in the 
total tax bill at a yearly rate of $12 billion to 
$14 billion or more if the economy does not 
go into a nose dive. Deepening the gloom for 
taxpayers—and that includes nearly all of 
us—are the increasing warnings from offi- 
cials of states and cities that they must seek 
increased revenues. 

Thus it would seem a timely exercise to 
look at the overall tax picture. Some light is 
shed on the tax load Americans bear in 
studies by the nonprofit Tax Foundation and 
New York’s Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Last year, Chase reports, we paid some $213 
billion in taxes and fees to all governmental 
units. That amount is equal to almost 29% 
of the gross national product. The Federal 
share of these collections amount to about 
19% of GNP. That’s below the 20% to 23% 
paid in the United Kingdom, France and 
West Germany, but much more than Can- 
ada's 15.5% and Japan's 13%. 

Over the long range, our tax burden has 
risen sharply. In 1939, the total tax “take” 
was equal to only 17% of GNP, compared 
with last year’s 29%. In 1929 the figure was 
a mere 11%. Two world wars, many smaller 
conflicts, the Depression and growing public 
responsibility for social welfare among a ris- 
ing population have fueled the increase. 

Another way to look at the tax burden is 
to relate all tax receipts to total population 
and the number of families. The following 
table shows total Federal, state and local 
government tax receipts for selected fiscal 
years, ending June 30, and on a per capita 
and per family basis. Total taxes exclude 
government fees but include social insur- 
ance payments and business taxes; the Tax 
Foundation, which compiled the figures, as- 
sumes the burden of the corporate tax is 
shifted to individuals as a cost of doing busi- 
ness. 


Year Total Per Per 
xes capita family 
(billions) 
$100 $600 $1, 897 
127 709 , 264 
166 860 2,768 
207 1, 048 „385 


collectors — over two-thirds of total receipts 
in fiscal 1967—the tax receipts of the other 
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90,000 governmental units in the U.S. are 
rising considerably faster. State-local tax 
revenue per person rose by about 79% from 
1957 to 1967, compared with the 54% climb 
in Federal taxes. 

Moreover, hard-pressed states and localities 
find a growing proportion of their general 
revenues coming from taxes W: has 
levied. Federal grants in aid last year ac- 
counted for 16% of state-local governments’ 
general revenues, making Washington the 
third largest source of funds for these gov- 
ernments, ranking right after real estate and 
sales taxes, 

The increasing tax appetite of nonfederal 
governments is shrinking the untapped 
sources for new revenues. Today, New Hamp- 
shire remains the only state without taxes 
on general sales, corporate or individual in- 
come (except from dividends and interest). 
Thirty-five states now tax individual income; 
40, corporate income; 44, general sales. The 
lure of the levy on personal income has 
brought some 1,300 municipalities into that 
taxation area. 

Though nearly everyone shares the tax 
load, the bulk of it is borne by individuals 
and families with yearly incomes between 
$5,000 and $25,000; they pay two-thirds of 
the huge Federal income tax alone. 

If we “soaked the rich” or near-rich, 
couldn’t we erase the expected towering Fed- 
eral deficit without raising taxes generally? 

Figures from the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation show 
that a 100% tax—complete confiscation—on 
all taxable income in excess of $25,000 ($50,- 
000 for joint returns) would produce a reve- 
nue gain of only $2.1 billion. Extending the 
100% tax to all taxable income over $10,000 
($20,000 for joint returns) would net $31.2 
billion. Those sums compare with a budget 
deficit of as much as $35 billion that's en- 
visioned by President Johnson unless he gets 
the 10% tax surcharge. 

Americans are well aware that the biggest 
chunk of their Federal taxes goes to main- 
tain the military establishment. But it may 
surprise some that the next biggest tax out- 
lay goes for interest on the national debt. A 
married man with two children who earns 
$10,000 a year pays $1,114 in Federal income 
taxes; $623 goes for defense, $117 for interest 
on the national debt. 

Interest costs on the mounting national 
debt put severe upward pressure on taxes. 
These interest costs are estimated at $14 
billion-plus for fiscal 1968, nearly double 
the cost in 1957. Adding to taxpayers’ woe 
is the high cost of refinancing the $343 bil- 
lion national debt. The Treasury now must 
pay the highest interest rates since the post- 
Civil War days. 

Even without the Vietnam war, the cost of 
which has been rising from $100 million in 
fiscal 1965 to an estimated $25 billion-plus 
this fiscal year, the tax burden will remain 
heavy. Without the war, pressures for ex- 
panded domestic spending programs will be 
greater. The U.S. economy is a mighty ma- 
chine for producing tax revenue; when 
healthy it generates an additional $10-$12 
billion yearly, with no change in tax rates. 
But even if Federal revenue demands should 
slacken, chances are high that the public’s 
appetite for improving the “quality” of living 
will keep the total tax bill moving upward 
in coming years. 

—STERLING E. SODERLIND. 


PUC TO HEAR ABOUT ATOMIC 

ACCIDENTS IN 21-YEAR PERIOD 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor several editorial clippings from 
a Denver, Colo., newspaper, dealing with 
the application before that State’s Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission by a private 
power company to build a nuclear elec- 
tric generating plant. 

At the time, several interested groups 
had requested permission to be inter- 
venors in the case; however, the PUC 
has ruled against such intervenors, other 
than a statement of interest to be sub- 
mitted by the Colorado Open Space Co- 
ordinating Council, Inc. 

It would seem to me that the PUC, 
which is supposedly to act, in its own 
words, in the public interest,“ would be 
soliciting the opinions of others in re- 
viewing this application, rather than 
arbitrarily rejecting such statements. 

I wish to include as a part of my re- 
marks a subsequent article in the Cervi’s 
Rocky Mountain Journal as to the evi- 
dence being presented to the PUC on the 
number of known atomic reactor acci- 
dents between 1945 and 1966: 

PUC To Hear ABOUT ATOMIC ACCIDENTS IN 
21-Year PERIOD 
(By Douglas Bradley) 

Evidence on 214 known atomic reactor ac- 
cidents between 1945 and 1966 is scheduled to 
be presented to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion (PUC), along with correlated statistics 
on peril involved to human beings, Cervi’s 
Journal learns. 

Whether the data will be taken into con- 
sideration by the PUC in its hearings on an 
application by the Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado (PSC) to build a nuclear electric gen- 
erating plant near Platteville, is still in 
doubt. 

The PUC has not yet ruled upon the right 
of would-be protesters and intervenors to 
enter the case, on which public hearings are 
tentatively expected to be resumed in mid- 
December. 

Last Friday, the PUC also received a peti- 
tion from area residents protesting the 
Platteville project. 

The PCS’s nuclear plant will be of an ex- 
perimental and unproven nature encompass- 
ing new methods in operation and construc- 
tion. 

It has met with strong opposition from 
labor union and other sources which ques- 
tion it as a potential threat to the safety of 
Coloradans. 

In addition to the known reactor accidents, 
upon which official reports have been scanty 
in line with the policy “not to scare” the 
public; there have been a number of mishaps 
on nuclear projects, about which no informa- 
tion has been released. 

This is defended as being “in the national 
interest” although development of the peace- 
ful atom has no avowed tie-in with national 
security. 

Last Saturday, there was another major 
nuclear power station accident in Japan 
whose atomic program is closely linked with 
the latest American know-how. 

According to news dispatches, five work- 
men were injured trying to keep flames from 
radioactive material in the new atomic power 
plant. The nuclear station's officials an- 
nounced that “it was unlikely any radioactive 
leaks developed.” 
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Unlikely! But it is the public that must 
take the over-all risk in such accidents. 

One of the experts tabbed to give evidence 
before the PUC is Leo Goodman, an executive 
aide to Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers, and head of the Atomic 
Energy Technical Committee of the IUD, 
AFL-CIO. 

Goodman, in congressional testimony this 
year, quoted medical studies showing the in- 
creasing incidence of cancer and its relation- 
ship to exposure to radioactivity. 

He said the studies showed that out of 
10,000 men who had worked one year or more 
in underground uranium mining on the 
Colorado Plateau, some 6,000 were marked 
for death from lung cancer alone. 

The Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 
protests that radiation hazards in govern- 
ment and commercial nuclear plants—for 
employees—have been reduced to accept- 
able levels. 

Goodman, and other experts, while allow- 
ing that logical steps have been taken to 
minimize the dangers, assert the record 
shows that the efforts have been only par- 
tially successful. 

Goodman says that in any case, when the 
unforeseen accident occurs, the circum- 
stances can be that no precautions will en- 
sure the safety of the populace from radio- 
activity. 

“In a nuclear accident, who knows how 
many are affected?” he questioned during an 
interview with Cervi's reporter. 

“The human senses do not recognize the 
presence of radioactivity. The human body 
is not equipped to recognize the existence of 
the peril. 

“Tf radioactivity is released from a nearby 
plant, the average citizen would have no idea 
how he was affected because he lacks the 
proper instruments of detection. That is 
one of the insidious effects arising from the 
problem.” 

Richard F. Walker, an assistant vice presi- 
dent of the PSC, told the PUC that no acci- 
dents had occurred in commercial atomic 
plants. 

He has not been filled in, apparently, on 
the “accident” at the Enrico Fermi Atomic 
Power Plant (Detroit Edison Co.); the mal- 
function breakdowns at Shippingport, Pa. 
(Westinghouse-DuCayne of Pittsburgh); and 
the fiasco at Hallam, Neb. (Public Service 
Co. of Nebraska.). 

There is semantics involved on whether 
ownership is government (Atomic Energy 
Commission) or private (utility company). 

Will the public care whether the nuclear 
plant is a federal or private power project, 
if the atom runs rampant? 

The effects won't be any different to the 
public, it is pertinent to stress, whether 
radioactivity is released to the atmosphere 
by federal or private authority. 

When the atom breaks, it splits into a 
variety of isotopes. These are the dangerous 
products. They are in the fuel element. When 
the fuel element burns, they are released to 
the atmosphere and create a danger to hu- 
man life. 

Until the nation’s 15 commercial plants 
were built, all reactors were “government 
owned.“ 


Walker's distinction between commercial 
and government nuclear plants has a mis- 
leading connotation in that many of the 
federal plants were destined for commercial 
production, and are tied in to the nation’s 
electric grids. 


And the 


The two Ontario reactors have been in- 
volved in accidents involving the release of 
radioactivity. There was a power burst on 
May 23, 1958, at NRU, and a fuel protection 
failure there on Dec. 19, 1961. 
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At NRX, on Dec. 12, 1952, there was a 
violent power surge malfunction, and on 
July 25, 1955, heavy water atomic contamina- 
tion was sustained. 

There are 36 major privately owned utility 
companies in the United States. 

Through their trade association, they 
have been urged by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to get into the nuclear power busi- 
ness. 

Some utilities, of course, already have nu- 
clear power plants. Others, like the PSC, are 
moving toward that end. Some companies 
have two plants, and in one case, the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. of Chicago, four 
plants is the goal, with one now operating 
at Dresden. 

The current AEC projection is for 50 nu- 
clear power plants. Eight are now in process 
of being built or are on the drawing boards. 

Opponents of the AEC program insist they 
are not against the controlled development 
of nuclear power for the benefit of mankind. 

They would prefer to see the American 
use of the peaceful atom however, run under 
military scientific auspices rather than the 
Gargantuan “spendthrift” AEC. They point 
to the better safety record and more careful 
husbandry of the military. 

They cite, as a precedent for military 
supervision, the over-all task performed in 
reclamation projects by the Army Corps of 
Engin 


eers. 

Military authority over nuclear projects 
is the Utopia. 

If that is a Utopian dream, then com- 
promise is urged by the building of orthodox 
plants along the lines of conventionally 
proven concepts, rather than the ever in- 
creasing recourse to sophisticated experi- 
mentation—viz. the PSC plant at Platte- 
ville, 30 miles north of Denver, to be known 
as the Fort St. Vrain Nuclear Generating 
Station. 

Although the AEC cajoled the PSC into 
taking on the constuction of St. Vrain, it 
directed the PSC to first obtain a license 
from the Colorado PUC. This move was to 
harness state participation in the AEC’s con- 
ceived program of turning the nation’s nu- 
clear plants over to the private utilities. 

There is an aura of formality about the 
PSC’s application to the PUC. The AEC will 
take the PUC largely off the hook so far as 
the safety factor is concerned, 

The AEC will hold public hearings near 
St. Vrain which will be conducted by the 
Atomic Safety & Licensing Board. 

Here again, this will be allegedly some- 
thing of a grandstand play to reassure the 
public that St, Vrain will pose no risk to the 
public. 

Heavy emphasis has been placed in PSC 
press releases that local material and labor 
will be used to the fullest possible extent. 

The one safeguard that really does exist 
for Colorado is that St. Vrain cannot go 
ahead until a nine-month review period of 
full-power operation of the Peach Bottom 
Atomic Power Station in Pennsylvania is 
completed. 

Peach Bottom is a prototype for St. Vrain 
which is destined to be eight times as large. 

The Public Service Co.'s stimulation toward 
nuclear generation of electricity goes back 
to 1954. But it was in April of 1958 that the 
PSC entered into an agreement with the 
General Atomic Division of General Dynam- 
ics Corp. to sponsor development of a high 
temperature, gas-cooled reactor as planned 
at St. Vrain. 

General Atomic has since been taken over 
by the Gulf Ou Co., which has agreed to 
honor the partnership with PSC. 

Another private utility, the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. built the plant at Peach 
Bottom. 

That plant has suffered three known ma- 
jor accidents: an outbreak of fire on Feb. 3, 
1965; leaks from the steam generator tubing 
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on May 3, 1966; and a fuel elements failure 
on May 14, 1966. 

The output of electricity has been dismal. 
For September 1967, the last published fig- 
ure, the output was zero. 

If it should suffer another accident of sig- 
nificance before its nine-month review dead- 
line is completed in March 1968, the green 
light for St. Vrain may never be turned on. 


SAN RAFAEL WILDERNESS BILL 
CONFEREES SHOULD AFFIRM 
PRINCIPLE OF CITIZEN PARTICI- 
PATION IN WILDERNESS REVIEW 
PROCESS 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial in the New York Times of 
December 1, 1967, neatly sums up my 
position on San Rafael Wilderness bill, 
S. 889, scheduled to be the subject of a 
House-Senate conference on Thursday 
of this week: 


San RAFAEL WILDERNESS 


A major principle is at stake in a minor 
provision of the San Rafael Wilderness bill 
now deadlocked in a House-Senate confer- 
ence. 

The bill as passed by the Senate would 
establish the 143,000-acre San Rafael tract 
in southern California as a wilderness area 
in accordance with the procedures set forth 
in the Wilderness Act of 1964, The House in 
approving the bill last month added a 2,200- 
acre section to the original proposal of the 
Forest Service because local conservationists 
from Santa Barbara urged its inclusion. This 
small section is important because it is 
scenic, it is archeologically significant and it 
is part of the habitat of the condor, now in 
danger of extinction. 

The Wilderness Act was designed to en- 
courage private citizens and private conser- 
vation organizations to participate in the 
hearings leading up to the designation of 
new areas as wilderness. To guarantee that 
their views would be considered, the final 
decision was left with Congress, the people’s 
representatives, not with an administrative 
agency. 

What is the use of soliciting the public’s 
opinions if this slight and well-documented 
revision in the very first plan submitted by 
the Forest Service is to be adamantly resisted 
on the bureaucratic ground that the Forest 
Service’s proposal is perfect as presented, 
and must be controlling? The Senate con- 
ferees could affirm the principle of citizen 
participation—when the citizens have so 
excellent a case—by yielding to their House 
colleagues in this instance. 


As my colleagues and fellow sponsors 
of the Wilderness Act know, we provided 
in that landmark conservation measure 
both for administrative field hearings 
by the agencies making proposals for 
wilderness designations and for congres- 
sional review of the agencies’ proposals. 
Why did we require hearings by the com- 
mittees of Congress on these wilderness 
designation proposals? Because we 
wanted to provide an opportunity for 
citizen conservationists to appeal their 
case to a higher court“ when their ap- 
peals for enlargements and other modi- 
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fications of proposed wilderness areas 
have not registered with the administer- 
ing agencies. 

It is understandable that agencies such 
as the Forest Service may from time to 
time resist the recommendations of local 
citizen conservation groups for the en- 
largement of their wilderness area pro- 
posals. Uppermost in the minds of the 
agency administrators are the advan- 
tages of easily recognized wilderness area 
boundaries and elbow room for fuel 
breaks, guard stations, and other ad- 
ministratively convenient developments. 

Members of Congress who worked with 
me to win passage of the landmark 
Wilderness Act in the 88th Congress will 
recall that only 3 percent of our Nation’s 
land surface has escaped abuse by man- 
kind and still can be considered for in- 
clusion in the National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System, which now protects less 
than 1 percent of our land as wilderness. 

Therefore we must join with our citi- 
zen-conservationist constituents in sup- 
porting the largest possible wilderness 
designations consistent with the applica- 
tion of the definitions and principles con- 
tained in the Wilderness Act. Where 
wilderness still exists, it should be given 
permanent statutory protection. Room 
for administratively convenient develop- 
ments should not be carved from existing 
wilderness, but should be found else- 
where, where roads and other intrusions 
rule out the possibility of wilderness 
designations, and boundaries of wilder- 
ness areas should conform to the edge 
of the now wild and undeveloped tracts, 
not arbitrarily pulled back beyond arti- 
ficial “wilderness thresholds” or buffer 


The San Rafael Wilderness bill gives 
us the opportunity to make small but 
significant improvements in the agency’s 

proposal. While the Forest Service con- 
tends that it must have elbow room for 
future fuel break construction that in- 
cludes the small additions proposed by 
local conservationists, I feel that the 
Forest Service simply does not want to 
see its proposal amended by Congress in 
response to citizen-conservationist re- 
quest for same. 

We are told by the Forest Service that 
it must have more fuel breaks along the 
Sierra Madre Ridge, yet this ridge is 
traversed by a road and is covered with 
natural grassy potreros which form ideal 
fuel breaks. Some have said we must take 
the Forest Service's advice on this 
boundary question because it, after all, 
is the agency responsible for wildfire 
control in this area. Yet the Forest Serv- 
ice is fallible, as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s Magruder Corridor Review 
Committee found out earlier this year. 

This blue ribbon advisory committee 

that the Forest Service’s mul- 
tiple-use plan for this 170;000-acre back- 
country unit was “directed essentially at 
timber cutting and fire control . . . despite 
repeated emphasis on recreation, hunt- 
ing, and fishing as being paramount pub- 
lie values in the corridor.” 

In the case of the San Rafael, it seems 
that the Forest Service’s plans for this 
area place primary emphasis on road- 
building—underway on the Sierra Madre 
Ridge—and on fuel-break construction 
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despite statements reflecting its aware- 
ness of the primary value of this area as 
an undeveloped haven for wilderness 
recreationists, for the California condor, 
and for the remains of ancient aboriginal 
cultures. 

I have met and talked at length with 
the Santa Barbara conservationists who 
seek the small additions to the Forest 
Service’s proposed San Rafael Wilder- 
ness Area. They are mature, intelligent, 
responsible citizens who have lived all 
their lives in this area and know the 
country intimately. I believe we would be 
doing these gentlemen—and the national 
wilderness conservation movement gen- 
erally—a disservice if we do not recog- 
nize, during our congressional review of 
this proposal, the merits of their posi- 
tion. I am hopeful that my fellow con- 
ferees on S. 889 will agree to the inclu- 
sion of a major portion of these local 
conservationists’ proposed addition when 
we go to conference on Thursday. 

I would like to insert at this point a 
summary of the local conservationists’ 
position, taken from a recent brochure 
produced by the Citizens Committee for 
the San Rafael Wilderness: 

STATEMENT OF THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
THE SAN RAFAEL WILDERNESS 


The Wilderness Act provides, through its 
review and hearing requirements, for public 
participation in the development of proposals 
for additions to the Wilderness System. 

The Committee respects the professional 
competence of the Los Padres National Forest 
staff, and commends the Forest Service's 
willingness to expand the 75,000-acre San 
Rafael Primitive Area by 68,000 acres. Con- 
servationists feel, however, that an additional 
15,000 contiguous acres also qualify for Wild- 
erness Area inclusion. This additional acreage 
(Areas E, F, and G in the Forest Service re- 
port) was recommended for wilderness status 
at the Santa Barbara hearing two years ago 
by the National Audubon Society, the Sierra 
Club, The Wilderness Society, the Federation 
of Western Outdoor Clubs, and many local 
groups and individuals. 

At the Senate hearing in April, Senator 
Kuchel requested precise boundaries for the 
area believed by conservationists to be the 
essential addition to the Forest Service- 
proposed area. Within two weeks a map de- 
lineating three units totalling 2.200 acres 
within Area F along the Sierra Madre ridge 
was submitted to Senator Kuchel. The case 
for the 2,200-acre addition was presented to 
the House Interior Committee on June 20. 
On October 16 the House passed S. 889 
amended to provide for the designation of 
a 145,000-acre San Rafael Wilderness which 
includes this proposed Area F addition. 

Senator Kuchel—a long-time wilderness 
advocate and a leading sponsor of the Wild- 
erness Bill—asked specifically for “the de- 
lineated area which would be the equivalent 
of 2,000 to 3,000 acres” as recommended by 
citizen groups, In support of this the Senate 
Interior Committee report on S. 889 “points 
out that such an (Area F) inclusion can be 

later if this proves desirable”. 
Conservationists anticipated, therefore, that 
the Senate would favorably consider the 
House amendment. However, Senate-House 
conference committee sessions on S. 889 have 
been postponed twice, apparently because of 
an all-out campaign by the Forest Service to 
block any agreement on the House's 2,000- 
acre addition. 

The Forest Service argues that the addi- 
tion of this area would disrupt its fire pre- 

significant 


Sierra Madre Ridge area, however, states that 
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a 500-foot-wide fuel break located to the 
north of the Sierra Madre ridge road would 
“materially aid” in fire protection. All of the 
proposed additions lies to the south of the 
ridge road. The few hundred acres of brush- 
to-grass “type conversion” the Forest Service 
‘would conduct within the House-approved 
2,000-acre addition would only slightly sup- 
plement the chain of natural grassy 

which already cover the Sierra Madre ridge 
and such a major fuel break to the north of 
the ridge road (see map). The extensive type 
conversion fuel break program appar- 
ently was developed as part of a multiple 
use plan for the development of the ridge, 
which included a ski resort, major camp- 


These intensive development plans have been 
abandoned, but not the accompanying fire 
protection plan, which was designed to cope 
with the increased fire hazard from mass 
public use of the area. 

The three small proposed additions en- 
compass much of the best scenery in the 
entire San Rafael area, as well as important 
archeological] sites, rare transitional life 
zones, and undisturbed California condor 
habitat. They are minor extensions of the 
Forest Service's own proposed boundary. Be- 
cause of their many intrinsic values, we be- 
lieve their inclusion in the San Rafael Wild- 
erness Area merits vigorous support. 


PERCENTAGE DEPLETION CRITICS 
KILLING THE GIANT? OR THE 
GOOSE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cor- 
man). Under a previous order of the 
House, the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Texas IMr, Price] for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
when war shook the Middle East last 
June, the normal corridors for almost 
half the free world’s oil movements were 
shut off. The Arab oil countries, as a 
peevish, futile gesture to save face, em- 
bargoed oil shipments to the United 
States, Great Britain, and West Ger- 
many. Arab oil was used as a tool of 
economic-military blackmail. But the 
blackmail did not work, simply because 
the domestic oil-producing industry in 
the United States was able to offset the 
supply gaps which resulted from this new 
outbreak of Israeli-Arab turmoil. 

The unsung heroes of that situation 
were the domestic petroleum industry 
and the State oil regulatory agencies so 
often criticized in the Halls of Congress. 
Here is an industry that again, for the 
second time in a decade, responded to 
the needs of our country and our allies 
in a situation involving disruption of 
Middle East oil supplies. It responded so 
efficiently to this emergency that Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart Udall ob- 
served that it met all needs without even 
changing pace. 

Few Americans were even conscious of 
an oil crisis in the world. 

Few had any reason to know that U.S. 
oil production was increased by 1,000,000 
‘barrels daily and that one of the most 
massive shipping readjustments in mod- 
ern history was made to assure that no 
oil shortages developed. 

Few realize that the industry shifted 
sources half way around the globe for 
more than 200,000 barrels daily of pe- 
troleum products moving to our Armed 
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Forces in Vietnam, and that not a jeep 
wanted for fuel. 

Outside of those in the industry and 
in Government directly involved, few 
were aware that more than 1,200 old T-2 
type World War II tankers were pressed 
into service to carry off this world re- 
shuffling of oil supply lines. 

Twice in a decade the industry has 
responded to such an oil disruption, Mr. 
Speaker. When Britain went shooting its 
way into the Suez Canal in 1956, and the 
late John Foster Dulles went as our 
emissary to arbitrate that dispute, he 
carried among his papers assurance on 
one overriding question that was on the 
minds of Europeans facing a long, cold 
winter: To what extent could U.S. oil 
replace supplies cut off by closure of Su- 
ez? When the historians get around to 
placing those events in perspective, they 
will not be able to ignore that availabil- 
ity of U.S. oil, which subsequently was 
supplied to Europe at a rate of 600,000 
barrels daily in the 6 winter months of 
1956-57, was the dominant considera- 
tion enabling British withdrawal out of 
Suez and possible prevention of world 
war III. 

Now, in the past summer, we have had 
a repetition of that tense situation. In 
accomplishing what was accomplished 
without appearing to change pace, the 
domestic oil industry demonstrated once 
again its unparalleled importance to the 
security of our country and to the safety 
and well-being of all Americans. In re- 
sponding to this world oil crisis as it did, 
it earned the gratitude of every Ameri- 
can, and the respect of every Member of 
this body. 


But it is a paradox of our time, Mr. 
Speaker, that an industry which can and 
does perform near miracles to see that 
no American goes without oil and no 
American fighting man without fuel, in 
an oil crisis of global proportions, not 
only goes without due recognition for 
that achievement—but is without ques- 
tion the No. 1 whipping boy of some of 
my colleagues and of a handfull of car- 
toonists and columnists whose creden- 
tials for distortion are well-known to the 
Members of this body. 

I find that some of my colleagues, for 
purposes known but to themselves, get 
amusement out of condemning the oil 
regulatory programs of Texas and her 
sister oil-producing States. The State oil 
conservation programs are decried as 
“price props,” and as “State cartels,” 
among other baseless epithets. 

I say to my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, 
that these programs and these programs 
alone are responsible for excess oil pro- 
ducing capacity which was called into 
play and which enabled us to ignore the 
Arab attempt at blackmail. Except for 
these programs, this country would have 
no surplus oil producing capacity. Except 
for these programs, we would have an oil 
famine, How anyone can reason that the 
consumer suffers from abundant supply 
and would pay less for petroleum supplies 
if we had pursued policies leading to cer- 
tain oil famine is a mystery that I con- 
fess Iam unable to unravel. 

The strains of adjusting to the Middle 
East crisis caused shifting of some U.S. 
coastal tankers into military fueling runs 
to Vietnam. This delayed but did not pre- 
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vent the buildup of east coast heating oil 
stocks for use this winter. Those stocks 
now are in better shape than a year ago 
when they were more than adequate. But 
it was distressing to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that some Members of this House, as well 
as some Senators, did not wait until the 
oil crisis was at an end until they began 
agitating for an end to controls on heat- 
ing oil imports. 

In other words, they proposed to re- 
ward the domestic oil industry for an un- 
paralleled response to a crisis by turning 
its markets for the second most impor- 
tant petroleum product over to foreign 
oil. I submit that this is indeed a warped 
sense of gratitude for a job well done. It 
also would be a sure formula for extend- 
ing our dependence on foreign oil to such 
an extent that the domestic industry 
could not respond to the next petroleum 
crisis. 

The continuing attacks on State regu- 
latory programs and the mandatory oil 
import program are nothing more than 
unthinking assaults on policies which 
have been vital in preserving our ability 
to meet emergency oil requirements from 
domestic sources. When that ability is 
lost, our position as a world power will 
also be lost. Any who doubt this need only 
ponder momentarily the fact that Soviet 
Russia would be the only remaining ma- 
jor world power with petroleum supplies 
adequate to its own needs. 

Now, I come to a third element of min- 
erals policy that is under assault and 
without which this country long-since 
would have been in a have-not position 
as to petroleum. I refer to the percentage 
depletion provision of our tax law, which 
was initiated by this Congress in the 
1920’s to prevent a threatening shortage 
of oil. Only a brief examination of the 
41-year record since enactment of that 
differential tax concept, which now ap- 
plies to more than 100 minerals, illus- 
trates that it was perhaps the wisest tax 
policy ever implemented by Congress. 

It brought forth investments which re- 
sulted in an oil abundance that has made 
this Nation the biggest per capita user 
of energy at the lowest per capita cost. 
As Secretary Stewart Udall pointed out 
only recently, the total energy bill in 
America—for oil, natural gas, coal, and 
water power—adds up to only 3 percent 
of our gross national product. And it can 
be proven that our standard of living, 
the world’s highest, has a direct rela- 
tionship to our high level of energy con- 
sumption; by contrast, India, with the 
lowest living standard, also happens to 
be the lowest per capita user of inani- 
mate energy. 

Now, the critics of percentage deple- 
tion conveniently gloss over the many 
evidences that this differential tax policy 
has obtained precisely the result that 
the Congress hoped for. It resulted in 
more oil and gas, at a lower cost to con- 
sumers, and stimulated an expansion in 
our energy-fed industrial economy 
which nourishes a base productive in- 
come subject to local, State, and Fed- 
eral taxes—that exceeds that of the en- 
tire remainder of the free world. 

The tax provisions which so many of 
my colleagues condemn with such fre- 
quency, Mr. Speaker, have been a vital 
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element in making all this possible. No 
economist that I know will deny that 
the depletion provision has indeed 
spurred risk-taking in oil exploration 
and, as a result, has meant more oil at 
lower prices to consumers. And econ- 
omist critics acknowledge, very readily— 
which is more than I can say for my 
colleagues who criticize this provision— 
that elimination of percentage deple- 
tion, or reduction of the rate, inevitably 
would mean less oil at higher prices. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen so many 
estimates of how much would be gained 
by the Treasury if the depletion provi- 
sion on petroleum were eliminated that 
I find it impossible to keep track of the 
various figures. Most, I find, are simply 
what we in Texas call “butterfly statis- 
tics,” plucked out of the air. I would 
like to give you an estimate with which 
even the Treasury would agree: Based 
on the present 27.5 percent depletion rate 
on oil and gas, the tax saving which Con- 
gress intended to be used as “seed 
corn“ —to be plowed back into ex- 
ploratory effort to replace petroleum 
supplies depleted each year—amounts 
to about $1.2 billion. 

Now, some of the more flamboyant of 
the critics of this provision declared that 
it permits oil producers to recoup their 
costs many times over. One Member of 
the other body has even declared that 
depletion claimed over the life of a prop- 
erty averages out to 19 times the invest- 
ment. How so scientific and precise an 
answer was arrived at is a matter I will 
leave to those who are willing to engage 
in futile speculation. 

I do know, however, that in assaying 
the effects of such tax policy, realism 
dictates that such analysis be done in 
relation to overall industry activity, and 
impacts on industry operations as a 
whole. I know, if we had access to the 
tax records, which none of us is sup- 
posed to have, that we undoubtedly could 
single out particular tax circumstances, 
in particular years, for particular tax- 
payers in any industry, which could be 
criticized, or envied if we have reached 
the point where tax law is to be deter- 
mined by envy. 

But when we look at the domestic oil 
producing industry as a whole, Mr. 
Speaker, we find that petroleum explora- 
tion, drilling and development currently 
involves expenditures of more than $7 
billion a year. The $1.2 billion returned to 
the oil and gas producing industry 
through percentage depletion is, there- 
fore, about one-sixth of the total expend- 
itures involved in finding and develop- 
ing adequate petroleum supplies for the 
future. It is apparent, therefore, that, 
for the industry as a whole, the depletion 
provision does not and cannot return 
many times the cost of exploration-drill- 
ing-development, but in fact covers only 
about 20 percent of these costs. 

If we eliminated depletion as it ap- 
Plies to oil and gas, therefore, we would 
transfer to the Treasury about one- 
sixth of the dollars now being spent on 
domestic oil and gas exploration, drill- 
ing and development. The immediate 
effect would be to cut funds available 
for these essential activities by 20 per- 
cent; the long-range effect would be to 
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dry up exploratory activity entirely be- 
cause petroleum production would be the 
only industrial activity in America de- 
nied at least a partial return of capital 
through the tax laws; the ultimate ef- 
fect, of course, would be a cessation of 
all effort to replace depleting petroleum 
resources that are currently being con- 
sumed. 

The tragedy of such a turn of events, 
Mr. Speaker, can be readily recognized. 
Already, the level of petroleum expora- 
tion and drilling in the United States is 
depressed and inadequate. The domestic 
petroleum industry is in its 11th year of 
decline in exporatory drilling activity. 
Since 1960, U.S. reserves to production 
ratio has dropped from 12 to 1 to just 
over 10 to 1. In other words, our proved 
petroleum resources have dropped from 
a 12-year supply to a 10-year supply. In 
3 of the past 7 years, we actually pro- 
duced more oil in this country than we 
found; in other words, in those 3 years 
we had a net drop in our proved re- 
serves in the ground. In the other 4 
years, we barely held our own. 

On numerous occasions in the past few 
years, the Department of the Interior 
has warned that the level of exploratory 
activity to turn up new oil reserves has 
been inadequate. In the face of declining 
exploration, now at a level almost 50 per- 
cent below 10 years ago, the Department 
has estimated that, to provide adequate 
supplies for the future, the domestic in- 
dustry should be finding and developing 
5.5 billion barrels of new oil each year. 
The Department estimated that in the 
period 1965-80, the domestic industry 
should find and develop 83 billion barrels 
of new liquid petroleum reserves, and 450 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas. 

Current discoveries are turning up re- 
serves of less than one-half this rate; so 
we are proceeding steadily and inevitably 
toward the day, in the not-too-distant 
future, when we will be a “have not” 
country as to oil supplies. That day is 
coming to the regret of each of us unless 
some means are found and implemented 
to restore adequate economic incentive 
to the search for oil and gas in this coun- 
try. That day of oil famine would be 
hastened if this Congress chose to repeal 
a tax provision, percentage depletion, 
which has been built into the economic 
processes of the petroleum industry for 
41 years. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that my col- 
leagues who apparently feel, and who 
mislead others into the notion, that the 
oil and gas producing industry is so awe- 
somely rich that it could pay another $1.2 
billion with no economic repercussions, 
with no effects upon already inadequate 
exploratory levels, with no results for the 
consumer, with no dangers to our ability 
to maintain adequate future oil and gas 
supplies, are indulging themselves in an 
economic daydream. I realize some of 
my colleagues have been themselves mis- 
led by those who claim that an end to 
depletion would fatten the Treasury by 
$4 billion and even by up to $10 billion. 
‘This, of course, is not true; but the idea 
that a defense-vital industry, already be- 
set with overwhelming economic ills, 
could be hit for up to 10 billion additional 
dollars with no lasting effect is just to in- 
flate the fantasy a mite. 
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I have said, Mr. Speaker, that the real 
beneficiary of percentage depletion has 
been the consumer of petroleum pro- 
ducts. This becomes apparent when we 
examine the record of prices for the pe- 
troleum industry’s principal product, 
gasoline, since the 27% percent deple- 
tion rate was adopted. The average price 
of regular grade gasoline, excluding 
taxes, in November 1966, is 1.7 cents per 
gallon more than the average price of a 
far inferior gasoline in 1926, the year the 
present depletition rate was initiated. 

Far more telling, however, is the 
amount of gasoline the average Ameri- 
can can buy. In 1926, an hour’s average 
U.S. wage would pay for 2.3 gallons of 
gasoline. Thirty years later, in 1956, an 
hour’s wage would buy 6.6 gallons of 
gasoline, and by, 1966, 8.4 gallons of 
gasoline could be purchased with an 
average hour’s income by a U.S. wage 
earner—there and a half times more than 
in 1926, and about 30 percent more than 
10 years ago. These figures came from the 
data published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. 

These facts leave no doubt that the 
depletion provision has greately bene- 
fited consumers of petroleum products, 
but these benefits would have been far 
greater had it not been for rising Federal 
and State taxes on gasolines. The figures 
I have used include gasoline taxes. If we 
exclude these taxes, which are more 
than four times as high as in 1926, and 
average 10.5 cents a gallon, then an 
hour’s wage in 1966 would buy 12.6 gal- 
lons of gasoline or almost five times as 
much as in 1926. 

Now, it has been said, Mr. Speaker, 
that because of percentage depletion, the 
oil and gas producing industry does not 
pay its “fair share’’ of taxes. On the basis 
of the facts, this is among the most in- 
credible delusions that ever seized some 
of our chronically deluded columnists 
and cartoonists. 

Last year in the United States, the 
total gross value of crude oil and natural 
gas production at the wellhead was $11.4 
billion. In this same year, 1966, total 
domestic taxes paid by the petroleum in- 
dustry, excluding Federal and State ex- 
cise taxes, but including severance, pro- 
duction, ad valorem, income and other 
taxes, added up to $2,450,582,000. These 
tax collections, in other words, were the 
equivalent of about 20 percent of the 
total gross value of 1966 oil and gas pro- 
duction in the United States. 

In 1966, Mr. Speaker, State and Fed- 
eral excise taxes collected on motor fuel, 
lubricating oil and kerosene totaled $8 
billion, The tax revenues, collected by 
the industry for State and Federal gov- 
ernments, were the equivalent of 70 per- 
cent of the total value of crude oil and 
natural gas produced last year. 

I will cite one more figure: U.S. Gov- 
ernment lease bonuses, rentals, and 
royalties collected from the domestic oil 
and gas producing industry. In the latest 
fiscal year, these collections totaled $883 
million—equivalent of 7.7 percent of the 
total value of U.S. crude oil and natural 
gas production in the United States. 

Mr. , these Government re- 
venues paid and generated by the do- 
mestic petroleum industry, all nonexcise 
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taxes—using the 1963 figure—total 
State and Federal gasoline taxes, and 
Federal Government oil and gas lease 
and royalty payments, totaled $11.34 bil- 
lion. These Government revenues alone, 
Mr. Speaker, are almost equivalent to the 
total value of crude oil and natural gas 
production, at the wellhead, in 1966, 

This is only the beginning, and I wish 
there were reliable statistical data on the 
total Government revenues generated 
by the oil and gas producing industry. 
These estimates, for example, do not in- 
clude the tremendous State and Federal 
taxes paid by interstate natural gas pipe- 
lines and by natural gas utilities, 
throughout nearly every sector of Amer- 
ica. It does not include the local, State 
and Federal taxes paid by petrochemical 
manufacturers which process some 600,- 
000 barrels daily of petroleum liquids 
into products which last year had a ship- 
ping value of $18 billion, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Lastly, I have no way, Mr. Speaker, of 
estimating the State and Federal sales, 
ad valorem, income and other taxes paid 
by 2,000,000 employees of the petroleum 
industry in the United States. I believe it 
would be safe to say these revenues 
would total not millions, but into the bil- 
lions. 

There is no way, Mr. Speaker, to esti- 
mate the tax revenues which emanate 
to local, State, and Federal Governments 
from the many enterprises closely re- 
lated to oil and gas drilling and develop- 
ment—the hundreds of drilling equip- 
ment, supply, and service firms that are 
important economic cogs in every ail 
community in 32 oil and gas producing 
States. 

If there were some way to total it all 
up, Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that the 
industry which some of my colleagues 
accuse of avoiding its fair share of taxes 
probably generates more governmental 
revenues than any industry on a dollar 
for dollar basis, and undoubtedly gen- 
erates total taxes of all kinds of several 
times over the total gross value of all 
domestic crude oil and natural gas pro- 
duction. 

Why does the industry generate tax 
revenues on such a scale? Because, 
thanks to a wise tax policy which has 
returned to the Government many times 
over its basic direct revenue costs, the 
domestic industry has found energy sup- 
plies in such quantities that oil and gas, 
at the wellhead, have been low-cost 
enough that the end product has been 
able, thus far, to sustain these large and 
increasing direct taxes within the con- 
sumers’ means to pay. That is why the 
50 States, last year, could collect $4.7 bil- 
lion in gasoline taxes, and the Federal 
Government another $3.1 billion in gaso- 
line taxes. 

I repeat and reemphasize and fore- 
warn my colleagues who have been mis- 
led on this important matter that to 
tamper with percentage depletion which 
has worked so well, can only transfer to 
the consumer the burden of finding the 
tremendous petroleum supplies required 
for the future. The alternative to higher 
prices in the event of higher taxes is, 
obviously, less exploration, less drilling, 
and ultimately less oil and gas. In either 
case, it would be the Government and 
the public coffers that would suffer the 
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most. In the latter case, it would be the 
national security of the United States 
that we would pay as a rather high price 
for the folly of undoing a tax concept 
that has served this Nation well by any 
standard that a fair man could use. 

I would like to say that I stand ready to 
fight for the rights of every Member of 
this House to express his convictions, Mr. 
Speaker, but it distresses me to witness 
waves of proposals to “get” the oil in- 
dustry when it is so apparent that much 
of this effort is inspired by the distor- 
tions of a small clique of columnists, car- 
toonists, and harpoonists who refuse to 
let facts stand in their way. Some of the 
statements put into the Recorp in only 
recent weeks, in support of various pro- 
posals to cut or eliminate depletion pro- 
visions, reflect these distortions, in accu- 
racies, and deliberate attempts to ascribe 
to these provisions purposes that are il- 
legitimate, results that are immoral, and 
alliances that are corrupt. 

I would cite one example, Mr. Speaker. 
One of our flamboyant Washington- 
based columnists has devoted much ef- 
fort recently to a tirade of condemna- 
tion and exaggeration that is beyond be- 
lief. In one of these columns, this par- 
ticular writer took full credit for recruit- 
ing one Member of this House to sponsor 
a bill to reduce the oil and gas depletion 
rate. He boasted that the Congressman 
got so much mail as a result of his 
columns exposing this “immoral” benefit 
for “oil billionnaires,” that he was com- 
pelled to put in his bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I could dirty up at least 
20 pages of the Recorp with the irre- 
sponsible charges of this columnist at- 
tributing to the petroleum industry— 
which is peopled with as fine Americans 
as any industry or any profession— 
moral decay and corruption which do not 
exist 


Here is one far stretch of the imagina- 
tion by this Washington columnist: 


Closing the oil and gas loopholes— 


He wrote— 
would bring in $10 billion. 


The most generous thing that can be 
said about this figure, Mr. Speaker, is 
that it is most unscientific. It happens 
that the total value of U.S. oil and gas 
production is not quite $12 billion, so, 
according to this columnist, closing of 
the “loopholes” could result in taxing 
away more than 80 percent of the gross 
revenue of the domestic oil producing 
industry. What kind of tax justice is 
this? Yet this is the kind of misleading 
statement which this columnist says 
stirred hundreds of letters which forced 
a Member of this House to put in a bill 
to cut the depletion rate. 

Mr. Speaker, I would mention one dis- 
torted example which has become a 
stock missile of the antidepletion col- 
umnist. It was long ago discredited, but 
these critics not only continue to use it, 
they embellish it with psychedelic ad- 
jectives. I refer to the example recited 
on the Senate floor almost 4 years ago by 
former Senator Paul Douglas. It in- 
volved an “oilman” who made a “$26 
million profit” and “paid no taxes.” At 
that time, Senator ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico, put into the Recorp facts which 
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proved conclusively that the loss carry- 
over provisions and capital gain treat- 
ment—two provisions that apply to all 
taxpayers—were the dominant pro- 
visions affecting the tax result in this 
much-cited case. 

Senator Douglas admitted at that 
time, and it is in the Recor of February 
6, 1964, that only $10 million of the $26 
million was applicable to the taxable 
year, and acknowledged that tax liabil- 
ity in this case was reduced by the capi- 
tal gain provision. The transaction did 
not involve production of oil, but was 
primarily a real estate sale. 

Despite these facts, some of our col- 
umnist friends continue—these 4 years 
later—to recite this misleading example 
and to attribute the tax circumstance of 
this taxpayer entirely to the percentage 
depletion provision. This is a gross and 
unfair deception. Again, these are the 
kinds of facts that this one columnist 
boasts resulted in his New Jersey readers 
demanding that their Congressman 
sponsor a bill which would, as this col- 
umnist put it, reduce the immoral 27 ½- 
percent depletion allowance to 12 per- 
cent.” 

He wrote in his column that an aide 
to a Congressman from New Jersey in- 
formed him that the pressure from the 
Congressman’s constituents was the “di- 
rect result“ of his columns on the deple- 
tion allowance scandal carried in a New 
Jersey newspaper. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this arrogant 
claim is not true. By the distortions, half- 
truths, and whole lies written by this 
particular columnist, the editors of that 
newspaper were used and their readers 
duped. If citizens reaction to this kind 
of muck did, in fact, lead a Congressman 
to sponsor a bill, then I would hope the 
Congressman would withdraw his bill 
and apologize to his constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some 30 other 
bills which have been referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means which 
would, in various degrees, reduce the oil 
and gas depletion rate. Some of these 
proposals would eliminate all mineral 
depletion allowances. It is distressing, 
indeed, that an industry which has con- 
tributed so much to the development of 
our country should suddenly find itself 
the target of almost unbelievable 
journalistic attacks and agitation from 
Members of this body to take actions 
which would kill what remains of the oil- 
producing industry in the United States. 

Those who would do these things have 
decided one of two things: First, that we 
no longer need a domestic oil-producing 
industry and should take that step to- 
ward dependence on Arab oil which only 
recently has been denied us, or, second, 
that the American consumer can pay 
substantially more for petroleum and 
natural gas through much higher prices. 
We cannot “soak the oil industry” with- 
out repercussions that we will each live 
to regret; and he who deludes any Mem- 
ber of this body into believing that the 
petroleum industry can be gouged for 
another $1 billion or $5 billion or $10 
billion with no economic shockwaves is 
perpetrating a hoax upon this Congress 
and upon the American people. 

I call the attention of my colleagues to 
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some facts of life with respect to earn- 
ings in the petroleum industry. In the 
years 1955 through 1965, the average rate 
of return for all manufacturing indus- 
tries averaged 10.6 percent. For these 
same years, the rate of return for the 
domestic petroleum industry averaged 
9.5 percent—more than a full percentage 
point lower than for all manufacturing 
industries. 

Normally, most of us accept the prov- 
able fact that no matter what kind of tax 
is levied against whom, it is, in the end, 
all of us, we the consumers, who pay that 
tax. Yet, the critics of the percentage de- 


pletion provision glibly imply that this 


Congress could sock the oil producing in- 
dustry, already with a rate of return con- 
sistently below that of industry gen- 
erally, with additional billions in taxes 
and that there would be no adverse con- 
sequences. Those who would promote this 
fantasy must take the Members of this 
Congress for economic illiterates. 

Mr. Speaker, to summarize what I 
have tried to say: 

First. Percentage depletion has accom- 
plished what the Congress intended, thus 
far resulting in adequate oil and gas to 
meet our growing needs in peacetime, 
and to meet emergency requirements 
over and above normal consumption. 

Second. Percentage depletion primari- 
ly has benefited the consumer who today 
can buy, with an hour’s wage, five times 
as much gasoline, excluding taxes, as he 
could buy with an hour’s earnings in 
1926. 

Third. Percentage depletion, by en- 
couraging the search for and develop- 
ment of abundant petroleum supplies, 
has provided such low-cost products as 
to enable governments, States and Fed- 
eral, to extract tax revenues of hundreds 
of billions of dollars, hundreds of times 
over the much- discussed “cost” of per- 
centage depletion. 

Fourth. While meeting requirements 
of the largest energy-consuming nation 
in history at a price within the means of 
all, and stimulating unmatched Govern- 
ment revenues, the petroleum industry 
has realized a return on investment be- 
low that of industry generally. 

Fifth. With percentage depletion, do- 
mestic oil and gas exploration and de- 
velopment are in the llth consecu- - 
tive year of decline, and our oil and gas 
reserves are declining as a result, With- 
out percentage depletion, I submit that 
these unhealthy industry trends would 
be accelerated to the extent that the 
domestic industry may never recover to 
a healthy state. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the last point that 
concerns me more than all other con- 
siderations. I do not want this nation to 
lose its position of self-sufficiency as to 
fuels; because, once that happens, our 
position of strength will have evapo- 
rated. I call my colleagues’ attention to 
this startling fact: In the last fiscal year, 
with the tremendously sophisticated 
weaponry we are using in a limited war,” 
the U.S. military consumed, within a few 
thousand barrels, 1,000,000 barrels. of 
petroleum products daily. This exceeded 
the peak military demands of World War 
II, Mr. Speaker. 

If we are that dependent upon ade- 
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quate, reliable oil supplies in a limited 
conflict, I leave to my colleagues to sur- 
mise how much greater would be our need 
for oil in a broader conflict. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I urge my 
colleagues to consider the result of tam- 
pering with the depletion provision: the 
long-term result to American consumers 
and our national security, not just the 
temporary gain that the Treasury might 
realize, I know some of our columnist 
friends would look upon themselves as 
giant killers if this Congress would heed 
some of their misinformation, and act 
to deal a death blow to the oil industry. 
But doing away with percentage deple- 
tion would not kill the giant, Mr. 
Speaker. It would kill the goose which 
has laid the golden eggs of abundant oil 
and gas, at low prices, and at the same 
time, has generated Government reve- 
nues of unprecedented scale. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND UNDER 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
HOWARD SAMUELS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, during 
swearing-in ceremonies for our new 
Under Secretary of Commerce Howard 
Samuels, President Johnson issued a 
challenge to a man who has thrived on 
challenge. 

After a distinguished career in the 
Army during World War Il—attaining 
the rank of lieutenant colonel at 25— 
Howard Samuels began his own business 
in an abandoned New York schoolhouse 
and built the enterprise into an indus- 
trial leader. 

While managing his enterprise, Under 
Secretary Samuels has fully responded 
to civic and national challenge by throw- 
ing himself into a host of city, State, 
and National public service projects. 

This son of New York now faces his 
sternest challenge—too enlist the genius 
of private enterprise in fighting the war 
on poverty. 

As President Johnson noted, the 
Government alone cannot eradicate the 
slums in which 10 percent of our people 
must live, nor train the half-million 
hard-core unemployed who live as an 
invisible underclass in our midst. 

Howard J. Samuels will have mastered 
Bis greatest challenge if he can involve 
the businesses of America in what Presi- 
dent Johnson described as the real busi- 
ness of America“; the eradication of pov- 
erty and degradation from the face 
of America. 

The President has selected the right 
‘man for this enormously challenging 
task. The Nation’s hopes are with him. 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER PO- 
LANCO-ABREU WORKS FOR 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to call to the attention of 
the House of Representatives the activi- 
ties of the Resident Commissioner of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, our col- 
league, SANTIAGO POLANCO-ABREU. It is my 
complete pleasure and honor to bring to 
the attention of all, the speech Resident 
Commissioner POLANCO-ABREU made be- 
fore the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission: 


I appreciate this opportunity to discuss 
with you some of the problems faced by my 
fellow Puerto Ricans both on the Island and 
in those mainland communities where they 
work and live in substantial numbers. 

It may come as a surprise to some that 
Puerto Ricans in the United States now num- 
ber well over a million. In New York City 
alone approximately 750,000 Puerto Ricans 
reside alongside of Jews, Negroes, Italians, 
Irish and other great minorities that make 
up that multi-ethnic metropolis. 

Puerto Ricans today make up significant 
elements of the social complex of the main 
cities of this country. Indeed, there are 
Puerto Ricans residing in every state, in- 
cluding, of course, the District of Columbia 
and other areas of the United States. 

Puerto Ricans, along with other Spanish- 
speaking peoples of the United States make 
up the second largest minority population 
facing discrimination of a social and eco- 
nomic nature. 

Because in your deliberations you will be 
dealing from time to time with situations 
involving Puerto Rican people, I feel it is im- 
portant that you have a distinct under- 
standing of the characteristics of the Puerto 
Rican and, indeed, a mental picture of him. 
First, almost all of the Puerto Ricans who 
may come to your attention will have had 
very poor and humble beginnings. They will 
have known the true meaning of poverty, 
and they will have experienced its physical 
aches and its mental pains. Nevertheless, the 
Puerto Rican is not one to despair his situa- 
tion, or to give up and accept as final some- 
thing less than he is capable of. He carries 
in his breast a burning ambition and an in- 
destructible faith in the future. In employ- 
ment, the measure of trust and responsibility 
given him is more valued than the gauge of 
his pay check. 

Because of his experience with poverty, the 
Puerto Rican will engage in an endless 
struggle against it, but this engagement is 
constructive and peaceful, because while the 
Puerto Rican is emotional by nature, he is 
not, with rare exceptions, given to violence. 

Perhaps, this is because of his early family 
training, the large composition of his family, 
the close family ties, his highly disciplined 
family training, and his resultant respect for 
the authority of the head of the family. I 
have observed instances in some mainland 
communities of a departure from family re- 
spect and authority, and a consequent lack 
of control of youngsters growing through 
their teens. In Puerto Rico, the respect for 
family authority is maintained until adult- 
hood, and even beyond that, where the mem- 
bers of the family live within the same 
household. The Puerto Rican, then, is not 
difficult to control, because his inherent re- 
spect for authority is transferred to the 
community and to those responsible for 
maintaining law and order. 

The stateside Puerto Rican is essentially a 
migratory person, who has been forced to 
leave his boyhood community and ultimately 
his beloved island because of the necessity of 
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earning a livelihood—of obtaining the merest 
essential human necessaries. By habit, he is 
equipped to adjust to a different environ- 
ment, different people, different customs, and 
changing conditions in a changing world. 
And he has an optimistic view of the future. 
When he comes to the mainland, he comes 
as a fellow American, fiercely proud of his 
U.S. citizenship and ready to accept its re- 
sponsibilities and to defend it if need be 
with his life. The Puerto Rican is not an ac- 
cessible prey to “isms”, Characteristically, he 
is in love with democracy. 

Because Puerto Ricans are essentially a 
rural people, they are neighborly, receptive to 
strangers and hospitable to all. They enjoy 
the company of others, and they celebrate 
their little victories of the day or bury their 
frustrations in an atmosphere of gaity which 
they create. They love parties, and the 
climate of music and dancing is a way of life 
with them. There is almost complete and 
tot. participation by all on these occasions. 
The Puerto Rican has the same enthusiasm 
for community functions and a deep pride 
and interest in the community structure. As 
soon as he is able, he will seek a place on the 
ladder of community responsibility. 

I hope that this description will help you, 
as to this segment of the American people, in 
meeting the task you face as the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. 

Your mission is central to the social and 
economic well being of the United States, 
and the necessary and proper power of your 
Office is of special significance not only to the 
American negro and other minority groups, 
but also to the Spanish-speaking people who 
face discrimination. The responsibility to as- 
sure that equal employment opportunities 
exist for all our citizens is indeed a burden 
of noble proportions. 

Your objective is the protection of the 
rights and enhancement of the worth of the 
individual regardless of race, color, creed, 
national origin or sex. 

Your commitment is to the recognition 
and acknowledgment of universal similari- 
ties in the human experience and not to the 
differences which may set us apart. 

However, in pursuing this task, and in 
achieving your objectives it is essential that 
the many factors and historical circum- 
stances which make up our diverse society 
be understood and appreciated. Consequent- 
ly, we should become familiar with a 
variety of cultural components making up 
our complex society in order more effectively 
to fulfill our duties and perform our func- 
tions as public servants, educators, social 
workers, and policing officers. 

None of us can afford the luxury of relax- 
ing in our commitment to defend each per- 
son’s right to perform to his fullest capacity, 
in spite of his cultural differences. 

It is, therefore, encouraging for me to learn 
that under the chairmanship of the Honor- 
able Clifford L. Alexander, Jr., the Commis- 
sion has begun to examine its procedures 
and methods and is seeking new ways of 
establishing its presence in the Spanish- 
speaking communities across the country. 

I am also pleased by the fact that a 
Spanish-speaking task force has been created 
to look at the special problems of aggrieved 
Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans. 

I am further encouraged to know that 
President Johnson has created a special 
Inter-Agency Commission to explore new 
avenues of improving the economic well- 
being of Mexican-Americans, And I am con- 
fident that its Chairman, your own Commis- 
sioner Vicente Ximenes, will be directing that 
Commission’s concern not only toward the 
Mexican-American community, but also 
toward the Puerto Rican community. 

All of these developments, including the 
appointment to your staff of Manny Diaz in 
New York and Inés Casiano in Washington 
makes me optimistic for the success of the 
mission you have undertaken. 
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I have, however, several concerns which 
I wish to bring to your attention. 

First, and most important, is one which is 
built into the nature of the Commission. We 
all recognize that the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission is a complaint- 
oriented agency; this means that when a 
citizen brings his grievance to your attention, 
you have the obligation to pursue redress for 
him (or her) through a complex and time- 
consuming process which involves investiga- 
tion, conciliation, and a court procedure. 

I understand that less than 1% of the 
complaints filed in the first year of the life 
of the Commission were of Spanish speaking 
origin. I cannot believe, or accept, that 
statistically speaking, Spanish speaking 
Americans are discriminated against to an 
extent of only one per cent. 

Could it be that this figure is explained by 
the fact that the Commission has not yet 
effectively gained the confidence of the Span- 
ish-speaking community? 

My suggestion here is that an aggressive 
and affirmative action-program be developed 
in such communities in order to build the 
confidence which will grow into the full 
utilization of the complaint procedure by its 
members, 

Our culture is not complaint oriented. I 
have said the Puerto Ricans have a deep 
respect for authority. Our sense of digntiy 
and honor prevents the use of the complaint 
procedure as a normal course of events. We 
are very sensitive to adversary proceedings. 
When we face it we tend to shy away, with- 
drawing into the security of our culture to 
pity the perpetrator for his ignorance and 
uncouthness. 

Given these circumstances it therefore 
becomes the responsibility of the EEOC to 
develop an initiative and reach out to its 
Puerto Rican constituents. To do less is to 
abdicate and retreat from your task. 

Another related concern, is directed at the 
propensity of public agencies to respond to 
the squeaky wheel. This is to say that those 
communities which raise issues the loudest, 
seem to be the ones that receive the greater 
response from the public sector to their 
social, economic and political ills. 

Indices of deprivation would show that in 
New York and in other communities where 
large numbers of Puerto Ricans reside the 
adverse economic conditions which they face 
are second to none. Yet, a disproportionate 
response to these communities exist on the 
part of public authorities. I am hopeful that 
by raising this issue your Commission will 
avoid similar pitfalls. 

I wish to say a word on your EEO-1, 2 and 
3 forms. Several discussions have been held 
by my office and Commission officials with 
regard to the dangers of applying forms to 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico which 
are designed for the mainland environment. 

How meaningful can it be, for example, 
to have an EEO-1 form submitted that shows 
a breakdown in work force of 95% Puerto 
Rican and 5% for all others? The very con- 
cept of race has little meaning to Puerto 
Ricans for in our ethnic spectrum we run 
the gamut from rosy pink to ebony black. 

Racial bigotry does not exist in Puerto 

Furthermore, different religious atti- 
tudes and practices are accepted, even with- 
in the same family. Integration is our own 
way of life and has therefore never been an 
issue. 

It is because of this that the Commission 
needs to develop sensitivities to these cul- 
tural differences both in the mainland and 
in the island of Puerto Rico. 

Finally, I am particularly concerned over 
a device used by labor and industry in the 
United States, which may result in the ex- 
clusion of Spanish-speaking workers. I am 
referring to culturally evaluative testing sys- 
tems that could even exclude a Spanish- 

Ph.D. even from menial and middle 
level employment. I am aware of, and con- 
gratulate you for, the guides on testing is- 
sued in August of 1966. I would like to see 
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the Commission develop a concentrated effort 
to scrutinize the use and misuse of tests 
which for all intents and purposes block 
the channels of opportunity for cultural 
groups different from the middle class norms 
upon which tests are based. x 

It is clear to me that the Commission is 
attempting to make significant headway in 
its overall mission, Its resources, however, 
need to be enlarged. Its procedures must be 
simplified and made more expeditious and 
Congress should vest additional regulatory 
powers through legislation, such as the cease 
and desist powers. All these developments 
will come to pass: Of this I am confident. 
You can rest assured that you have my 
fullest support and advocacy. 

We are all crusaders in the pursuit of a 
new equality. There is great urgency in the 
mission before us. Let there be a great effort 
and a new energy and a matching dedica- 
tion to meet the task at hand, 


LIMITATIONS ON US.-FLAG VESSEL 
CRUISE OPERATIONS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Perrer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s vote on H.R. 13630 will, I am quite 
certain, lead to a new awareness in this 
Nation’s U.S.-flag merchant marine 
fleet. 

I have worked on this legislation for 
some time and commend the able chair- 
man, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Garmatz], and the other legisla- 
tion which will give a new life to our 
merchant marine fleet. 

For some time I have been concerned 
about the deterioration of our U.S.-flag 
merchant fleet. If we are to have a mer- 
chant fleet capable of meeting our re- 
quirements for commerce and national 
defense, the operators of our flag lines 
must be able to compete effectively with 
the fleets of other nations. For several 
years operators of U.S.-flag ocean pas- 
senger service have been operating at or 
near loss, some lines incurring passenger 
operating deficits which have made it 
mandatory to eliminate passenger serv- 
ice and to dispose of such famous pas- 
senger liners as the America, the Lur- 
line, and the Presidents Polk, Monroe, 
and Hoover, along with others. Many 
were sold to foreign-flag operators. 

This legislation, H.R. 12639, will re- 
move some of the restrictions which are 
responsible for the inability of many of 
our passenger vessels to operate without 
incurring loss. The provisions are very 
similar to those proposed by a bill which 
I introduced this past summer and I 
heartily support enactment of H.R. 12639. 
I note with satisfaction that the Bureau 
of the Budget has approved this proposed 
legislation. 

In view of the importance of our mer- 
chant marine to the Nation, the fewest 
Possible restrictions should be placed 
upon the operations of U.S.-flag vessels. 
Passenger liners as well as other types of 
vessels are essential components of a na- 
tional merchant marine. When the re- 
strictions on passenger liner operations 
were made effective, an ocean passenger 
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service along our coasts was in existence. 


Now we no longer have a coastwise pas- 
senger service and people wishing to 
travel between ports must travel by land 
or air. If the restrictions on our berth line 
operators with respect to passenger serv- 
ice for cruising continue, the time is not 
far off when we will have little or no U.S. 
flag passenger service available. 

At present our U.S.-flag liners in the 
subsidized fleet are not permitted to en- 
gage in cruise operations for more than 
120 days of each year. Even to operate on 
cruise voyages for part of the year, spe- 
cial authorization must be secured and 
several limitations remain in effect which 
seriously hamper operations. The result 
is loss of ability to effectively compete 
with foreign-flag vessels in the ocean 
cruise market, the largest portion of 
which market is among US. citizens. Re- 
duced earnings resulting from the cruise 
operation restrictions further weaken the 
position of the merchant marine as a 
whole. 

These restrictions and the limitation 
on the portion of the year in which U.S. 
flag liner vessels may engage in cruise 
operations are the more inexplicable in 
view of the fact that many of the berth 
liners are not needed in regular service 
for as much as two-thirds of the entire 
year and consequently must remain idle 
or voyage at a loss to the operators, 

In addition to lifting the restriction as 
to the portion of the year within which 
berth liners may engage in cruise voyag- 
ing, the requirements that passengers be 
embarked only at domestic ports on the 
same seacoast as that to which the vessel 
is assigned on regular service should be 
repealed. U.S.-flag vessels on cruises 
should be able to carry passengers round- 
trip or one-way between domestic and 
foreign ports, and between domestic 
ports, without loss of subsidy, except that 
they should not carry passengers between 
ports regularly served by other U.S.-flag 
vessels without special authorization 
based on findings that existing operators’ 
service would not be affected adversely. 

Another handicap suffered by U.S.-flag 
vessels compared with their foreign- flag 
competitors is prohibition of round-the- 
world cruises. The proposed bill would 
remove this disability and allow greater 
US.-flag participation in the growing 
worldwide cruise traffic. 

There appears to be no valid reason to 
continue the prohibition against carrying 
mail and/or cargo on cruise vessels. Mail 
and/or cargo should be carried on these 
vessels except between ports where other 
U.S.-flag vessels are providing the sery- 
ice on regular routes. If existing service 
between ports be found insufficient, then 
cruise vessels should be allowed to carry 
mail and/or cargo between such ports in 
addition to the regular service already 
provided. 

One of the most important provisions 
of H.R. 12639 would be the removal of 
restrictions which limit the cruise vessel 
to the seacoasts where the line is au- 
thorized for regular operations. If this 
were done, cruise ships sailing from 
North Atlantic ports would be able to 
stop and embark passengers at interme- 
diate points. This would increase tour 
traffic to Florida, for example, as many 
who would not travel the entire cruise 
route could join the cruise at an inter- 
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mediate point. Also considerable cruise 
traffic might be obtained at Miami, either 
for another port or for the remainder of 
a cruise. It would appear that consider- 
able passenger traffic could be generated 
as a result of such changes in restric- 
tions. Full utilization of vessels should 
not only be permitted but should be en- 
couraged by the Federal Government as 
a means of strengthening the merchant 
marine. 

The increasing number of people with 
more leisure time provides a growing pro- 
spective market for ocean travel. One of 
the most attractive cruise markets, be- 
tween Florida and Puerto Rican ports, 
cannot now be served by U.S.-flag vessels 
because of statutory restrictions. A case 
in point is the experience with cruises to 
Canada in connection with Expo 1967. 
About 10,650 passengers were carried on 
22 cruises between U.S. North Atlantic 
ports and Montreal, only seven of which 
were U.S.-flag vessels. The cruises be- 
tween the North Atlantic ports and Flor- 
ida and Puerto Rico would prove even 
more attractive and provide a signifi- 
cantly greater traffic volume than the 
cruises to Montreal. 

The importance of the merchant ma- 
rine to the Nation demands removal of 
all unnecessary restrictions on U.S.-flag 
passenger operations at the earliest pos- 
sible date, Port areas would reap sub- 
stantial benefits, as well as the vessel op- 
erators. H.R. 12639 would go far to ac- 
complish the desired results and revi- 
talize the passenger operations of our 
merchant fleet. I am, therefore, happy 
to see the House pass this legislation and 
urge early and favorable action on this 
bill in the other body. 


THE AGE DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, you know of 
my longtime concern for legislation to 
promote better employment opportu- 
nities for our older workers. 

The House yesterday passed, in my 
opinion, a monumental bill which will do 
much in ending age discrimination in 
employment. During the debate on H.R. 
13054, the Age Discrimination Employ- 
ment Act of 1967, I reminded this body 
that there is much to be done in provid- 
ing adequate benefits to our older work- 
ers as well as protecting their positions 
in this Nation’s economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to go into 
more depth on this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has talked 
at length in recent years about the need 
to preserve our natural resources. We 
have even gone so far as to pass legisla- 
tion to this effect. I would hope we could 
be as considerate of our Nation’s human 
resources. 

We are all uncomfortably aware of the 
terrible waste of manpower we have to- 
day as a result of discrimination against 
older workers. I believe we should take 
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prompt legislative action to protect our 
older citizens of today and tomorrow 
from unwarranted job discrimination. 
With this in mind, I strongly supported 
passage of H.R. 13054, the Age Discrim- 
ination in Employment Act of 1967. 

This bill, which was favorably reported 
to us by the Committee on Education and 
Labor, represents an important effort by 
the Congress to assist the older worker 
in overcoming the barriers he faces in the 
field of employment. It is an effort to help 
him compete in the job market on the 
basis of ability, regardless of age. 

Specifically, the bill would authorize 
the Secretary of Labor to conduct a pro- 
gram of education and information to re- 
duce barriers to the employment of work- 
ers between the ages of 40 and 65, and to 
publish his findings in order to promote 
the employment opportunities of these 
workers. He would also encourage the 
development of public and private agen- 
cies for expanding employment oppor- 
tunities for older workers, and sponsor 
and assist State and community infor- 
mational and educational programs. 

These educational activities will do 
much to bring to public attention the 
virtues of older workers and to enable 
employers to make a more balanced ef- 
fort in their employment procedures. 
Much of the discrimination which older 
men and women face is of a careiess un- 
thinking nature. It is susceptible to 
change through educational and infor- 
mational measures. 

The bill also includes enforcement pro- 
visions to be used when discriminatory 
practices cannot otherwise be overcome. 
Under the bill it would be unlawful for 
an employer to fail or refuse to hire, or 
to discharge or discriminate against any 
person on the basis of age. It would be 
unlawful for him to lower the wage rate 
of an employee in order to comply with 
the provisions of the act. There is also 
provision for protection of older work- 
ers from discrimination by employment 
agencies or labor organizations. 

It is true that discrimination on any 
basis is a subtle matter, and effective leg- 
islation to combat it is difficult to formu- 
late. Nonetheless, we have the experience 
of 24 States which have age discrimina- 
tion legislation now in effect. These State 
laws have generated an overall favorable 
reaction, and have demonstrated that a 
legislative approach to the problem is 
useful and helpful. Furthermore, State 
Officials who were canvassed as to the 
advisability of Federal action against em- 
ployment discrimination on the basis of 
age, were in agreement that it would 
be advantageous to have a national policy 
against such discrimination. 

The provisions in this bill before us 
are essentially the same as some of the 
proposals which are in my own bill, H.R. 
12405. My bill, too, was designed to over- 
come discrimination through educational 
efforts and through enforcement. I am 
wholeheartedly committed to such an ap- 
proach to easing the problems of the older 
worker. 

As I testified before the House General 
Subcommittee on Labor last August, how- 
ever, I believe that this approach is in- 
adequate in terms of assuring all older 
workers of an opportunity to employ- 
ment. My own bill provides also for in- 
creasing the availability of work through 
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federally supported job programs, and 
for the training of older workers to fill 
these jobs. 

Under my bill there would be created a 
Senior Service Corps. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
be authorized to supply part-time paid 
jobs in community service programs to 
workers who have reached age 60 and 
who are unable to find full-time employ- 
ment or have an inadequate retirement 
income. I would like to see further study 
of the problems of employment of the 
older worker and of retirement, and, 
therefore, I included in my bill a provi- 
sion for research programs to study the 
feasibility of education and training pro- 
grams for older workers and advance 
planning of manpower requirement. A 
Commission on Lifetime Adult Educa- 
tion would be created to study the prob- 
lems of the older worker and make legis- 
lative recommendations. 

Finally, my bill would direct the Sec- 
retary of Labor to study the feasibility 
and desirability of a transitional allow- 
ance system for older workers between 
the ages of 55 and 65 who are unem- 
ployed and have exhausted their unem- 
ployment compensation. The President 
would be directed to submit a report to 
the Congress on the means of elimi- 
nating the gaps and inadequacies in 
workmen’s compensation and disability 
insurance as they relate to the unem- 
ployment problems of the older worker. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that these addi- 
tional proposals which I have mentioned 
would represent a much stronger attack 
on age discrimination than we have in 
the bill before us now. Nonetheless, I also 
believe that it is urgent that we agree 
on legislation in this area. I supported 
the committee bill without reservation. I 
would only note that I regard it as a 
beginning. 

The problem of the unemployed older 
worker is likely to grow as the absolute 
number of older persons grows. Today 
there are 22 million men and women be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 55, about 17 mil- 
lion between the ages of 55 and 65, and 
more than 18 million age 65 and over. 
These numbers are all significantly 
greater, both in absolute terms and as a 
proportion of the entire adult population, 
than was true 10, 20, or 50 years ago. 
By 1975 there will be almost 24 million 
men and women between 45 and 55, about 
20 million between 55 and 65, and about 
21 million 65 and over. The problem area, 
Mr. Speaker, is growing rapidly. 

Henry Ford once said: 

You take all the experience and judgment 
of men over 50 out of the world and there 
wouldn’t be enough left to run it. 


Unfortunately, much of the business 
and industrial world has not yet come to 
share this generous attitude toward the 
man of advancing years. There is no 
question but that there is widespread 
discrimination in the hiring of older men 
and women. A 1965 study based on a sur- 
vey by the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity of the Department of Labor resulted 
in the following findings: 

The setting of specific age limits be- 
yond which an employer will not con- 
sider a worker for a vacant job, regard- 
less of ability, has become a characteris- 
tic practice in those States which do not 
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prohibit such action, to the extent and 
with the result that in these States more 
than half of all employers are presently 
applying such limitations, using age lim- 
its usually set at from 45 to 55. In 
addition, approximately half of all job 
openings which develop in the private 
economy each year as closed to appli- 
cants over age 55, and a quarter of them 
are closed to applicants over age 45. 

Another finding of the study which is 
directly applicable to the consideration 
of this legislation is that an unmeasured, 
but significant proportion of the age 
limitations presently in effect are arbi- 
trary in the sense that they have been 
established without any determination 
of their actual relevance to job require- 
ments, and are defended on grounds ap- 
parently different from their actual ex- 
planation. In fact, according to this 
same study, the competence and work 
performance of older workers are, by 
any general measures, at least equal to 
those of younger workers. 

It is this last point which we must 
make every effort to get over to the pub- 
lic. Older workers are generally capable 
of competing with younger workers, es- 
pecially in certain kinds of jobs, if they 
are not judged solely on the arbitrary 
basis of age. Some businesses and com- 
panies are beginning to recognize the 
virtues of the older employee. The In- 
ternational Shoe Co., of Hartford, III., 
hires no one under age 45. Their vice 
president says: 

We found older workers to be of better 
quality. They've got more interest in what 
they're doing. 


In another example of enlightened 
hiring procedures, a new discount de- 
partment store in Dallas announced, 
when it began hiring its work force, that 
there was no maximum age limit. As a 
result, when the store opened the average 
age of the 200 employees was 52—12 
years above the average for a typical 
new store. One of the employees was 74 
years old. The president of the store 
said of his hiring policy: 

We're not doing this to be humane. Our 
reasons are entirely selfish. We're taking on 
these people because we expect them to do 
more for us than younger employees. 


I hope that the legislation we are now 
considering will encourage many efforts 
similar to these. It will certainly give 
impetus to the beginnings we see at all 
levels of government in work to coun- 
teract the serious consequences of pres- 
ent discriminatory practices. It is esti- 
mated that a million man-years of pro- 
ductive time are unused each year be- 
cause of unemployment of workers over 
45. Greater numbers of years are lost be- 
cause of forced, compulsory, or auto- 
matic retirement. The loss to the econ- 
omy can certainly be measured in billions 
of dollars. 


Even more serious is the loss to in- 
dividuals, not only in terms of dollars, 
but in terms of psychological and phys- 
iological well-being. By depriving a man 
of the right to work at the age of 45, 
or 55, or even 65, we are often depriving 
him of all opportunity to participate in 
the world around him. This is intolerable 

cruelty and injustice. 
It is for these reasons that I urge my 
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colleagues to join me in voting for H.R. 
13054. We will be making progress to- 
ward assuring all Americans of fruitful 
and productive lives. 


JUDGE COMISKEY ON 
STEW ARDESSES 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, there 
follows a copy of the correspondence be- 
tween Judge Comiskey and myself on his 
opinion in the case of Cooper against 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. Judge Comiskey’s 
letter follows first: 


U.S. DISTRICT Court, EASTERN Dis- 
TRICT OF LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans, La., November 22, 1967. 
Hon. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mrs. GRIFFITHS: I am sorry that you 
feel so critical about me in view of my opin- 
ion in the case of Cooper vs. Delta Air Lines, 
Inc. 

I wish you would re-read my opinion and 
think about it some more. Perhaps then your 
appraisal of me will not be so harsh. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES A. COMISKEY, 
U.S. District Judge. 


DECEMBER 4, 1966. 
Hon, James A, COMISKEY, 
U.S. District Court, Eastern District of 
Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 

Dran JUDGE Comiskey: Your courtesy is 
appreciated in sending to me a copy of your 
opinion which you wrote and issued on Octo- 
ber 19, 1967 in the case of Cooper v. Delta Air 
Lines, Inc. (No. 67-477). I had already read 
the full text of your opinion, not once but 
several times, before I had discussed it in 
my speech of November 21 on the floor of the 
United States House of Representatives. 

On page 4 of your opinion you state, “only 
two states, Wisconsin and Hawaii, include 
sex discrimination as an unlawful practice in 
fair employment laws”, when in fact my re- 
search discloses that at least 12 states plus 
the District of Columbia have fair employ- 
ment practice laws which include prohibi- 
tions against discrimination based on sex. If 
you find this is not so, I would be pleased 
to know. These laws are collected in section 
451 of Labor Policy and Practices—Fair Em- 
ployment Practices, published by the Bureau 
of National Affairs, at the following pages, as 
well as in the following official publications 
of the State Code and/or State Session Laws: 
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Page 261—District of Columbia—Article 47, 
Police Regulations, Order 65-768 of June 10, 
1965, effective July 2, 1965. 

Page 201— Connecticut —Sec. 31-123, as 
amended by Public Act 426, Laws 1967, ap- 
proved June 16, 1967. 

Page 275—Hawali—Sec. 90A, Rev. Laws, Act 
180, Laws 1968, amended by S. B. 406, Laws 
1967. 

Page 525 at 529—Maryland— Art. 49B, Md. 
Code, Ch. 717, Laws 1965; Ch, 427, Laws 1967. 

Page 561 at 573—Massachusetts—Ch. 151B, 
as amended by Ch. 397, Laws 1965. 

Page 577 at 578—Michigan—Sec. 423.303a, 
as amended by Public Act 349, Laws 1966, ef- 
fective Dec. 21, 1966. 

Page 675—Missouri—Sec. 296.020, as 
amended by S.B. 235, Laws 1965, effective 
Oct. 3, 1965. 
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Page 725—Nebraska—L.B. 656, Laws 1965. 

Page 751—Nevada—A.B. 7, Laws 1967. 

Page 875—New York—Sec. 291, Executive 
Law, as amended by A. Int. 11, effective 
March 29, 1964. 

Page 1151 at 1153—Utah—Sec, 34-17-6, 
Utah Code, Ann., Ch. 66, Laws 1965, 

Page 1275—Wisconsin—Wisc. Stats. Ann. 
sec. 111.31—111.32. 

Page 1301—Wyoming—S.B. 140, Ch. 170, 
Laws 1965. 

Page 175 at 178—Colorado—(prohibits sex 
discrimination in apprenticeship training). 

In view of the long struggle to eliminate 
the manifold discriminations against 
women—in view of the enactment by Con- 
gress of the Equal Pay Act of 1963 (P.L. 88- 
38; 77 Stat. 56, amending the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (29 USC 206) to eliminate 
wage differentials based on sex)—and in view 
of the vigorous floor fight during the adop- 
tion of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment on the 
basis of sex as well as on the basis of race, 
color, religion, and national origin—it can- 
not be said that the word sex, “just sort of 
found its way into the equal employment 
opportunities section of the Civil Rights 
bill”. This is what you said on page 3 of your 
opinion, The fact that the word sex was 
added as a floor amendment does not make 
that word any less a part of the law. Indeed, 
it could be argued that a floor amendment 
emphasizes the purpose and intent of Con- 
gress, I reiterate what I said in my speech on 
the floor of the House, “I am astounded that 
a Federal judge would announce that amend- 
ments do not count”. In my opinion, a judge 
who disregards legislation and derides the 
legislative intent does great damage to con- 
stitutional government. 

It is true that Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 does not ban employment dis- 
crimination against married people in favor 
of single persons, But that was not the issue 
in the case against Delta Air Lines. The basic 
factual issue was whether the fact of mar- 
riage is the basis for discharging women only, 
and not men. Your own opinion states on 
page 2, and I quote: “Delta admits that it 
applies this ‘single women rule’ to only its 
stewardesses and not to any of its other em- 
ployees, male or female”. Such a discrimina- 
tion is plainly and obviously a discrimination 
based on sex, not merely on marriage. 

The lawyers for Delta Air Lines correctly 
recognized that the sole legal issue under 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Law of 1964 is 
whether sex is a bona fide occupational qual- 
ification for the Job of flight cabin attendant, 
within the meaning of 42 USC 2000e-2(e) 
which would exempt the airline's action from 
the antidiscrimination prohibition of Title 
VII, and they apparently argued that prop- 
osition to you. Your ruling on that point is, 
in my opinion, thoroughly confused. You 
brushed aside the case cited by Delta’s law- 
yers (Bowe v. Colgate Palmolive Co., which 
held that sex is a bona fide occupational 
qualification for a job requiring lifting of 
very heavy weights) by saying that the Bowe 
case “goes off on the bona fide occupational 
qualification which is inapplicable in the 
instant case“. These underscored words prac- 
tically amount to a ruling by you in favor of 
the stewardess on the single legal issue in 
the case. Yet it is apparent that you did not 
understand that such a legal ruling logically 
required granting a judgment in her favor, 
because you accepted Delta’s contention that 
its steward service requires single, young, 
and attractive females and you ruled that 
Title VII does not protect the stewardess 
from discharged on the basis of a fac- 
tor which was applied to her solely because 
of her sex. 

Stewardesses are human beings who work 
in order to obtain their daily bread and 
shelter. They devote their maximum effort 
and dedication to the performance of their 
job. They make an important contribution 
to the welfare of the whole country. They 
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deserve sufficient consideration to be treated 
as human beings. The sex-based discrimina- 
tion which some airlines now indulge in is 
precisely the kind of discrimination which 
the Congress intended to abolish by includ- 
ing the word “sex” in Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. As one of the authors of 
the sex amendment, I bitterly resent its mal- 
quotation by judges who treat sex discrimi- 
nation as a joke; who fail to research the 
law; who approach with hostility the plea of 
a woman fired from her job and deprived of 
her living for a reason that is irrelevant to 
its performance and is forbidden by Act of 
Congress. The airlines’ discriminatory policy 
forces many stewardesses who desire to re- 
tain their jobs either to forego marriage, or 
to undergo the severe strain of keeping their 
marriage secret, or to live in sin, There is 
nothing funny about sex discrimination 
which deprives a person of a job and the 
opportunity to earn one's living. 

Judge Comiskey, I am sorry if you thought 
me unduly harsh in my appraisal of your 
opinion, but the more I re-read your opinion 
the less I think of it. 

Cordially, 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
Member of Congress. 


UNPOLITICAL JOB — GEORGIAN 
KEEPS CLOSE TABS ON HEART- 
BEAT OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Hacan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished friend of the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate was the subject 
of a feature article in the Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution of November 26. 

Iam sure my colleagues would be most 
interested in reading about Dr. Rufus J. 
Pearson, official physician for the US. 
House of Representatives and Senate. 
The article follows: 

UNPOLITICAL JoBp—GEORGIAN KEEPS CLOSE 
TABS ON HEARTBEAT OF CONGRESS 
(By Art Pine) 

Wasuincton.—A Georgian who insists he 
isn’t a bit interested in politics has taken 
an office here so he can keep close tabs on 
the pulse and heartbeat of the 90th Congress. 

But Atlanta-born Rufus J. Pearson can 
easily explain such an apparent anomaly: He 
is the official physician for the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

“I've got one of the most unpolitically 
sensitive jobs in Washington,” he quips, “but 
also one of the most satisfying. Congressmen, 
believe it or not, make pretty good patients.” 

Now 52, Dr. Pearson heads a team of two 
other physicians and a few staff assistants in 
the Capitol dispensary—a 13-room medical 
suite equipped to handle everything from 
first-aid to physiotherapy. 

The tall, constantly smiling Emory gradu- 
ate is “personal physician” to almost two- 
thirds of the nation’s 533 senators and repre- 
sentatives, and he has some firm ideas on 
what shape Congress is in, 

ATTENDS CONGRESSMEN 

The three maladies that afflict congress- 
men most, Dr. Pearson says with no doubt 
that his listener will be unsurprised, are 


overweight, poor physical conditioning, and 
neryous tension—in that order. 

“I fuss at them to get them to exercise 
more,” he says of his legislator-patients, “but 
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the demands on them are so great that un- 
fortunately they rarely have the time for 
it.” 

Aware of the often-hectic congressional 
schedules, Dr. Pearson has instituted an in- 
novation few other doctors’ offices have: No 
waiting—at least not for members of Con- 


gress. 

“Unless there's an emergency elsewhere,” 
Dr. Pearson says “we always see members 
first. We find that by making sure a con- 
gressman isn’t delayed, we're actually saving 
the taxpayers’ money.” 

The congressional physician is understand- 
ably reluctant to pass on any anecdotes about 
his patients. Partly for his own political 
health, the doctor stays as far away from 
politics as possible. 

“I never was interested in running for 
office,” Dr. Pearson says. In fact, even though 
I’m here at the capitol every day, I have a 
hard time keeping up with what's going on 
on the floor.” 

Despite such assurances of neutrality, Dr. 
Pearson concedes the congressional doctor 
must do his own share of politicking among 
the senators and representatives. 

“I try to make it to the floor every day,” 
the doctor says, “just to shake hands and 
see how everybody is doing.” 

The reason is partly to make sure capitol 
security guards still recognize him, and partly 
to remind health-lax congressmen that his 
Office is ready to serve them anytime they 
need it. 

“We stay in pretty good contact,” Dr. Pear- 
son says. “If a legislator is due in for a check- 
up, we keep reminding him about it. Many 
of them come in a few times a week for con- 
sultations.” 

Dr. Pearson, whose official title is “attend- 
ing physician at the U.S. Capitol,” actually is 
a rear admiral in the Navy Medical Corps. 

He was assigned to head the congressional 
dispensary in October, 1966, after the Capi- 
tol’s first physician, Vice Admiral George W. 
Calver, retired. 

The post has been a Navy billet ever since 
it was instituted, in 1928. Calver was called in 
after a congressman died on the House floor 
that year. Calver stayed for 38 years. 

Born in Atlanta, Dr. Pearson attended the 
University of Florida and later earned an MD. 
at Emory University in 1938. He spent four 
years in the Navy, and then opened a private 
practice in Jacksonville. 

A general practitioner for five full years, 
Dr. Pearson was recalled to active duty when 
the Korean War broke out in 1950, and has 
stayed in the medical corps ever since. 

He is married to an Atlantan, the former 
Miss Emily Timmerman, The couple has two 
children—Rufus III. a Navy lieutenant, and 
Virginia, now Mrs. H. E. Sudders of Mahwah, 
New Jersey. 

During his 13 months as Capitol physician, 
Dr. Pearson has brought about a spate of 
changes—adding an additional internist, up- 
dating the one-room Capitol pharmacy and 
improving lab services. 

One of his most popular innovations was to 
give each member a laminated wallet-sized 
record of his cardiogram—a valuable pocket- 
record of heart-problems useful in case of a 
stroke or attack. 

In a floor-speech recently, Rep. Roman Pu- 
cinski, D-Ill., urged that the cardiogram-card 
be made “a national practice.” “I hope that 
every citizen in America would be encour- 
aged to carry one,” he said. 

Dr. Pearson also has begun a comprehen- 
sive program urging all congressmen to have 
a regularly scheduled annual physical—much 
like those the military services give their per- 
sonnel. 

In its years of operation, the Capitol dis- 
pensary gradually has played a more and 
more important role in keeping Congress fit, 
and Pearson says he hopes to continue on 
that road. 

As one admiring Capitol Hill employe re- 
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marked, not without a share of truth, “These 
days you never find anyone having to ask 
whether there’s a doctor in the House. Or the 
Senate, either.” 


ROBERT S. McNAMARA: A TRIBUTE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, through 
7 years of dedicated public service, Rob- 
ert S. McNamara has borne mightily on 
his shoulder the crushing burdens of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

His sacrifices for his country have been 
great—iong, grueling hours, a greatly re- 
duced income from his previous job, and 
exhausting decisions. But his labors 
helped keep his country strong and free. 

His was the longest, most productive, 
and most revolutionary tenure in the 
history of the American Secretary of De- 
fense. He has given America maximum 
military might at minimum cost, made 
the principle of civilian control a work- 
ing reality, and created a more flexible, 
mobile defense system. 

President Johnson’s high regard for 
Mr. McNamara is reflected in his recom- 
mendation that the Secretary become 
the head of the prestigious World Bank. 
Despite nasty rumors, the truth is 
simple. President Johnson acted upon 
Mr. MeNamara's request for a fresh re- 
placement and fulfilled the Secretary's 
well-deserved wish to receive appoint- 
ment to the World Bank. 

Robert S. McNamara has left an in- 
delible mark upon this Nation and the 
free world. Americans have slept more 
securely for his diligence and brilliance. 
A grateful Nation will always admire his 
contribution to their peace and well- 


LATE BLOOMERS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the central concerns of the American 
society is to assure that every man has 
an opportunity to go as far as his moti- 
vations and abilities will take him, no 
matter when he becomes motivated to 
pursue a path of achievement and ac- 
complishment. 

Scholarships are plentiful for those 
who pursue an unbroken course of aca- 
demic excellence, but many late bloomers 
are unable to afford an education because 
they become motivated later in life, This 
is one of the reasons why I have con- 
tinued to introduce a bill to provide tax 
credits for higher education. 

The Daily Journal, published in Eliza- 
beth, N.J., has recently instituted a 
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column which ranges widely through 
subjects of local and national interest. 
Mr. Ramsay—frequently witty and al- 
ways informative—wrote his column of 
November 30 on the subject of “Late 
Bloomers,” and I am pleased to be able 
to introduce it into the Rzcorp at this 
point: 
Late BLOOMERS: A NEW CHANCE 


The kid was the kind of a son a lot of 
parents would like to have—particularly with 
things being as they are. 

He was clean, neat, decent, polite to his 
elders and, obviously, of at least average 
intelligence. Yet he was finished before he 
ever started. 

The boy had made the mistake of acting 
like a teenager in high school rather than 
behaving like a 35-year-old who has his eye 
on a vice presidency. His grades were plain 


Both parents were frantic. They came from 
the white-collar, uppermiddle class set and 
they couldn't get their son into any decent 
college with a gun. 

College admissions directors greeted him 
with the enthusiasm bank guards used to 
reserve for Willie Sutton. The boy was afraid 
of being physically thrown out when he 
showed up for interviews at colleges and he 
might just as well have been. 

Modern America considered him a failure. 
He was treated worse than a juvenile de- 
linquent whom society tries to help by not 
holding his record against him. 

The story, unfortunately, is a common one. 
It does have a happy ending, unlike many 
others. His parents finally decided to send 
him to a “flunk out“ school which needed 
warm bodies. 

There he got good grades, racked up the 
college transfer test and was admitted to an 
accredited school. Maturity, which was all 
he lacked, had come to the fore. 

The problem for similar students seems 
bound to get worse. More and more, we expect 
earlier achievement of real substance. 

A headmaster at a private nursery school 
in New York tells how parents burst into 
tears when informed their child will not be 


tted. 

“You've ruined my boy’s life,” the mother 
of one three-year-old said. 

A first grade teacher talks about the par- 
ent who virtually collapsed when informed 
her son was a “good average student.” 

But he's got to be better than that,” 
mama said. “He has to go to Harvard.” 

“Late bloomers” are a real problem in edu- 
cation circles. On the other side of the coin 
is the valid argument that students who have 
performed well and worked hard deserve to 
get into college first. Yet some students are 
not mature enough to achieve satisfactorily 
at the high school level. 

Union College in Cranford is participating 
in a program called “Second Chance.” How- 
ever, it applies only to educationally dis- 
advantaged students and more properly 
should be called “First Chance.” 

Dr. Kenneth C. MacKay, college presi- 
dent, said the institution does run its own 
“second chance” program. 

“We like to admit a number of students 
who have flunked out of other schools but 
show promise of potential success,” he said. 

According to a 10-year study conducted 
at the college, 50 per cent of the second 
chance people did succeed. The record is not 
up to that of people admitted strictly on 
their performance records. 

“But we consider the program well worth 
the effort,” Dr. MacKay said. “It always has 
been an integral part of our institution and 
we don’t intend dropping it.” 

Dr. MacKay admitted there were diffi- 
culties in choosing which students should 
get the second chance. 

“It takes a lot of effort on the part of 
the admissions department,” he explained, 
“You have to search for an indication that 
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the person may be a late bloomer. Sometimes 
the student may show ability on his college 
boards, but not always. 

“Actually, it’s a matter of getting on the 
wave length with the student. You have to 
find out what motivates him. Sometimes a 
student suddenly discovers in his senior 
year in high school that he likes science. 
That motivation would not have been present 
before.” 

Dr. MacKay thinks that ex-servicemen 
generally show the best track record among 
the second chancers. 

“Take the World War II veterans, for in- 
stance,” he said. “They were a great bunch, 
yet many of them had lousy high school 
records. The key to it all was motivation. 

“It’s amazing how some people catch fire 
once they have it.” 

The Union College president said the rea- 
sons why a person drops out of school ini- 
tially often indicate whether or not he will 
succeed on a second chance. 

“Some students suffer from the ‘fugues.’ 
They work at something for awhile then just 
want to run away from it. Others go to 
college strictly because their friends and 
neighbors expect it.“ 

On one point, Dr. MacKay differs with 
some other educators. He doubts if the pres- 
sure today is that much more substantial 
than in the past. 

“The French have an expression, ‘the more 
things change, the more they remain the 
same,’ I think there’s a lot of truth to that. 

“Every generation seems to feel it’s got it 
more difficult than past generations. Today 
students believe they're ‘up tight.’ Things 
always have been that way.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON COMMEM- 
ORATES THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday, President Johnson commemo- 
rated the 25th anniversary of atomic en- 
ergy by restating America’s determina- 
tion to insure that the blessings of this 
marvelous discovery are never used to 
kill or destroy. 

Atomic power, the President reminded 
us, holds the key to unprecedented hu- 
man progress and achievement. We have 
just begun to learn how to use the atom 
creatively to advance human needs and 
to help explore new opportunities for 
greater economic development. 

The record will show that the Johnson 
administration has worked patiently and 
diligently to promote the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. Under President John- 
son’s leadership, a nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion treaty has been put forward and an 
outer space agreement has been ham- 
mered out and ratified by the Senate. 
Now, the United States is working to 
enlist the support of other countries in 
the world to sign the treaty and greatly 
reduce the dangers inherent in wide- 
spread possession of atomic weaponry. 

The President made clear that the 
United States will permit the safeguards 
of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency to monitor all nonsecurity as- 
pects of U.S. nuclear activities. 

We do so, in the President’s words, to 
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“reaffirm our determination to dedicate 
the miraculous power of the atom, not to 
death, but to life.” 

The President noted that when he took 
office, nuclear energy was generating 
about 1 million kilowatts of electric 
power in this country. Today, the atom 
is giving us more than 2.8 million kilo- 
watts—almost three times as much. And 
more than 70 additional nuclear power- 
plants are already planned or under con- 
struction. 

As the President said: 


This will equal about 20 percent of the 
whole electric generating capacity in the 
United States today. It is enough to meet the 
total requirements of 45 million people. All 
this from what was, 25 years ago... only 
a scientist’s dream. 


What remains, of course, is the ability 
of this and future generations to use this 
power wisely. All Americans join with 
President Johnson in hoping that we may 
all be worthy of this great and historic 
discovery. 

The President’s remarks on this oc- 
casion follow: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT ON THE 25TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF ATOMIC ENERGY, BY CLOSED- 
Oincurr TELEVISION FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


President Saragat, Mrs. Fermi, Mayor Daly, 
Members of the Fermi Team, Dr. Seaborg and 
Distinguished Guests: 

I believe history will record that on this 
day 25 years ago, mankind reached the turn- 
ing point of his destiny. 

The book of Genesis tells us that, in the 
beginning, God directed man to: “Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it.” 

But only in our lifetime haye we acquired 
the ultimate power to fulfill all of that com- 
mand. Throughout history, man has strug- 
gled to find enough power—to find enough 
energy—to do his work in the world. He 
domesticated animals, he sold his brother 
into slavery, and enslaved himself to the 
machine—all in a desperate search for energy. 

Desperation ended in the experiment con- 
ducted in Chicago, 25 years ago, by Enrico 
Fermi and his fellow scientists. In a single 
stroke, they increased man’s available energy 
more than a thousand-fold. 

They placed in our hands the power of the 
universe itself. 

Nothing could have been more appropriate 
than the words used by Dr. Arthur Compton 
to describe what happened on that day: 

“The Italian navigator has just landed in 
the new world.” 

This modern Italian navigator was a great 
man of science. But he was also something 
more. He was one of millions who, in the 
long history of the world, has been compelled 
to leave a beloved native land to escape the 
forces of tyranny. Like millions before him, 
Enrico Fermi found here a new home, among 
free men, in a new world. His life and his 
career have a very special meaning to all who 
love freedom. 

There are today millions of young Amer- 
icans with an Italian heritage who feel a 
deep, personal pride in Enrico Fermi. Amer- 
ica was born out of the voyages of a great 
Italian navigator. In a time of greatest dan- 
ger, another—equally willing to pursue his 
dream beyond existing charts—took us again 
into a new epoch, 

Today we commemorate our debt to him. 
And in doing so, we also honor the historic 
bond between the old world and the new 
world, 

In a short time, we will be dedicating, in 
the great State of Illinois, a new National 
Accelerator Laboratory. This laboratory, with 
its 200 billion electron yolt accelerator, will 
maintain our country’s position in the fore- 
front of nuclear research. 
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I suggest that we dedicate this great new 
laboratory to the memory of the modern- 
day “Italian navigator.” 

In so honoring Enrico Fermi, we will also 
honor the immeasurable contributions that 
have been made, over the centuries, by the 
people of Italy to the people of the United 
States. 

Much has already happened in that new 
world which just began 25 years ago. 

Giant nuclear reactors, direct descendants 
of Fermi’s first atomic pile, are now produc- 
ing millions of kilowatts of power for peace- 
ful purposes. Other reactors are powering 
nuclear submarines under the seas of the 
earth, They are our first line of defense 
against tyranny, whatever its contemporary 
doctrine or disguise, which Enrico Fermi ded- 
icated himself to resist. 

But it is really the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy about which Fermi would have wished 
us to speak—and there are many peaceful 
uses. 

When I became President, nuclear energy 
was generating about 1 million kilowatts 
of electric power in the United States. 

Today, the atom is giving us more than 
2,800,000 kilowatts—almost three times as 
much. And more than 70 additional nuclear 
power plants are already planned or are 
now under construction. 

This will equal about 20 percent of the 
whole electric generating capacity in the 
United States today. It is enough to meet the 
total requirements of 45 million people, All 
this from what was, 25 years ago—before the 
success of Fermi's experiment—only a scien- 
tist’s dream. 

The dream has been realized. By learning 
the secret of the atom, we have given man- 
kind—for the first time in history—all the 
energy that mankind can possibly use. 

It took the genius of countless generations 
of dedicated scientists to find the secret. It 
remains for us to use that secret wisely. 

What began as the most terrible instru- 
ment of war that man has ever seen can be- 
come the key to a golden age of mankind. 
But this will not happen unless we make it 
happen, 

We cannot forget that another, darker 
future also opened on this day 25 years ago. 

The power to achieve the promise of 
Genesis is also the power to fulfill the 
prophecy of Armageddon. We can either re- 
make life on earth—or we can end it forever. 

Let me be specific. 

If Enrico Fermi's reactor had operated 
10,000 years, it would not have produced 
enough plutonium for one atomic bomb. 

Today, a single reactor, while generating 
electricity, can produce enough plutonium 
to make dozens of bombs every year. And 
scores of these reactors are now being built 
all over the world. 

Their purpose is peaceful. Yet the fact re- 
mains that the secret diversion of even a 
small part of the plutonium that they 
create could soon give every nation—every 
nation—the power to destroy civilization— 
if not life on this earth. 

We just cannot permit this to happen. 

Nor can mankind be denied the unlimited 
benefits of the peaceful atom. 

We must, some way, somehow, find a way 
to remove the threat while preserving the 
promise. 

The American people have made their own 
desires crystal clear when their representa- 
tives in the United States Senate voted 
unanimously to support an effective non- 
proliferation treaty for nuclear weapons. 

We are now engaged in a major effort to 
achieve such a treaty, in a form acceptable 
to all nations. 

We are trying so hard to assure that the 
peaceful benefits of the atom will be shared 
by all mankind—without increasing, at the 
same time, the threat of nuclear destruction. 

We do not believe that the safeguards we 
propose in that treaty will interfere with the 
peaceful activities of any country. 
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And I want to make it clear, very clear, 
to all the world that we in the United States 
are not asking any country to accept safe- 
guards that we are unwilling to accept our- 
selves. 

So I am, today, announcing that when 
such safeguards are applied under the treaty, 
the United States will permit the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency to apply its 
safeguards to all nuclear activities in the 
United States—excluding only those with di- 
rect national security significance. 

Under this offer, the agency will be able 
to inspect a broad range of United States 
nuclear activities, both governmental and 
private, including the fuel in the nuclear 
power reactors owned by utilities for gen- 
erating electricity, and the fabrication and 
chemical reprocessing of such fuel. 

This pledge maintains the consistent pol- 
icy of the United States since the very be- 
ginning of the nuclear age. 

It was just 14 years ago that a President 
of the United States appeared before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations to 
urge the peaceful use of the atom. Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower said on that oc- 
casion: “. . . The United States pledges... 
before the world. .. its determination to 
help solve the fearful atomic dilemma—to 
devote its entire heart and mind to find the 
way by which the miraculous inventiveness 
of man shall not be dedicated to his death, 
but consecrated to his life.” 

We renew that pledge today. Today. We 
reaffirm our determination to dedicate the 
miraculous power of the atom, not to death, 
but to life. 

We invite the world’s nations to join with 
us. 
Let us use this historic anniversary to 
deepen and to reaffirm the search for peace. 

Let us so conduct ourselves that future 
generations will look back upon December 
2, 1942—not as the origin of sorrow and 
despair—but as the beginning of the bright- 
est, most inspiring chapter in the long his- 
tory of man. 


THEY’RE MAKING IT EASY TO 
STEAL YOUR CAR 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I will 
shortly introduce legislation to deal with 
the unrestricted distribution of master 
keys for automobiles. There has been a 
continued increase in the number of 
stolen cars each year. Nationa] maga- 
zines today carry advertisements for the 
sale of master keys for any car made 
from 1955 through 1967, Last year alone 
almost 7,000 cars were stolen in Phila- 
delphia. With the easy access to these 
master keys there is the great possibility 
that this number will increase, despite 
the efforts of car owners and manufac- 
turers to the contrary, and, as a result, 
the cost of automobile insurance will 
increase. 

Mr. Peter Duncan, the very fine edito- 
rial director of WCAU-TV in Philadel- 
phia, just last week aired an editorial 
statement on this matter. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert a copy of 
that editorial at this point: 

THEY'RE MAKING Ir Easy To STEAL Your Car 

Stolen cars are moving through the streets 
of our city and throughout the country. 
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Stealing cars is a big business; last year alone 
almost 7,000 cars were stolen in Philadelphia. 

Insurance companies have urged motorists 
to take their keys out of the ignition and 
lock their cars. 

Many of the new models even have a buz- 
zing device which turns on if you try to 
leaye your car with the keys still in the igni- 
tion, 

So you take out the key, you lock the 
car—and everything's secure. At least, you 
might think so. 

But times have changed. No longer does a 
juvenile delinquent or an adult in the stolen 
car racket have to search for that unlocked 
car, for the car with the keys in the ignition. 

Ads in national magazines are doing the 
hard work for them. According to the Better 
Business Bureau, there are a dozen or sO 
firms just ready and waiting to send a set 
of master keys to anyone. (Master keys—keys 
which will unlock any car made from 1955 
through 1967; keys which will start up the 
engines so a car—perhaps your car—can be 
driven away.) 

With such ease of operation, the number 
of stolen cars should zoom, All anyone needs 
is eight dollars for the set of keys, an enve- 
lope and a stamp. By return mail, he’ll get 
the set of keys with no questions asked. 

Well, it's time that some questions were 
asked. Who's going to protect the car owner? 
Who's going to prevent these keys falling 
into criminal hands? The ads do state that 
the keys are for legitimate use only, but 
once the company gets the money, who's to 
know what the keys are used for? 

The United States Senate looked into the 
growing problem last year but no legislation 
has resulted. 

If widespread distribution of these keys 
continues: First, there’s a greater possibility 
that your car will be stolen. But, also, if the 
number of stolen cars zooms, so will the cost 
of your car insurance. 

WCAU-TV urges congressional members 
from Pennsylvania to lead the fight for leg- 
islation restricting the now-unrestricted dis- 
tribution of automobile keys. 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL SHOULD BE 
PROSECUTED FOR SEDITION 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
it does not cause too much consterna- 
tion at the White House but I rise today 
to express my complete agreement with 
President Johnson on one point. I am 
referring to press reports that the Presi- 
dent feels very strongly that Stokely 
Carmichael should be prosecuted for 
sedition if and when he returns to the 
United States. This man Carmichael has 
long since forfeited his right to act as 
a spokesman for the civil rights move- 
ment in this country and I have reason 
to believe that responsible and respect- 
able civil rights leaders would like very 
much to see his sails trimmed and that 
he be brought to account. 

Reportedly the Attorney General, 
Ramsey Clark, disagrees with the Presi- 
dent and feels that to take action against 
Carmichael would only serve to make 
a martyr of him. I think that is so much 
“balderdash” and if forceful action is 
taken against Carmichael it will be ap- 
plauded by the great majority of Ameri- 
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cans, whether they be black, white, yel- 
low, or red. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI 
(at the request of Mr. OLSEN), for Tues- 
day, December 5, 1967, on account of 
Official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Price of Texas (at the request of Mr. 
Hunt), for 10 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. COLLIER. 

Mr. IRWIN. 

Mr. DULSKI. 

Mr. For rox of Pennsylvania. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hunt) and to include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. KLEPPE. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Matsunaca) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. DONOHUE. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the Senate of the following 
titles: 


S. 320. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to release certain use restrictions 
on a tract of land in the State of North 
Carolina in order that such land may be used 
in connection with a proposed water supply 
lake, and for other purposes; 

S. 343. An act to provide that the Federal 
office building to be constructed in Detroit, 
Mich., shall be named the Patrick V. Me- 
Namara Federal Office Building” in memory 
of the late Patrick V. McNamara, a U.S. 
Senator from the State of Michigan from 
1955 to 1966. 

S. 1136, An act to amend section 9 of the 
act of May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 702), as 
amended and supplemented (16 U.S.C. 581h), 
relating to surveys of timber and other forest 
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resources of the United States, and for other 


purposes; 

S. 2195. An act to amend the marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended; 

S.J. Res. 35. Joint resolution consenting 
to an extension and renewal of the inter- 
state compact to conserve oil and gas; and 

S.J. Res. 101. Joint resolution amending 
title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
guarantee certain loans made to the Na- 
tional Maritime Historical Society for the 
purpose of restoring and returning to the 
United States the last surviving American 
square-rigged merchant ship, the Katulani, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o'clock p.m.) the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, De- 
cember 6, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1258. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a report of 
Anti-Deficiency Act violations by the Federal 
Aviation Administration, pursuant to the 
provisions of 31 U.S.C. 665(i) (2); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

1259. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 244(a) (2) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1260. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 244(a)(1) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1261. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, according 
certain beneficiaries third preference and 
sixth preference classification, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 204(d) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule AI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 14284. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KLEPPE: 

H.R. 14285. A bill to amend the act of 
March 4, 1909, as amended, to obtain infor- 
mation for agricultural estimates from 
county extension agents; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 14286. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an individual 
a deduction from gross income for certain 
expenses of employing housemaids, yardmen, 
and other household help; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 14287. A bill to amend section 503(f) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to extend for a period of 
10 years the authorization to make appropri- 
ations for allocations and grants for the col- 
lection and publication of documentary 
sources significant to the history of the 
United States; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H. J. Res. 949. Joint resolution declaring 
the first Tucsday after the first Monday of 
November in each even numbered year to 
be a legal public holiday; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H. J. Res. 950. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a commemorative postage 
stamp in honor of the late Francis Cardinal 
Spellman; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WYLIE: 

H. Con. Res, 592. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the settlement of the indebtedness 
of the Republic of France to the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 14288. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
garet Patricia Wilson; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 14289. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Buffa; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 14290. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
A. Petnel; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 14291. A bill for the relief of Anastou 
Styliano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATHIAS of California: 

H.R. 14292. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Barbero; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


There Ain’t No Santa Claus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 5, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, in a little 
over 3 weeks, we will celebrate the birth 


of the Saviour. I am hoping that the 
present session of the 90th Congress will 
have adjourned sine die by Christmas, 
so that the Members, as well as their 
constituents, may have a brief vacation 
before the second session begins early in 
January. 

Many of us, if not most of us, believed 
for a brief period during our early years 
in a character called Santa Claus. Then 
one day one of our more sophisticated 
schoolmates informed us that “There 


ain’t no Santa Claus,” and that our 
fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, 
and other possessors of the necessary 
wherewithal were the ones who bought 
the presents that were bestowed upon us 
at Christmas time. 

Today, even though the season of peace 
on earth, good will toward men ap- 
proaches, we are concerned with much 
more than Christmas shopping. Our 
present preoccupation is with the prob- 
lems that accompany the huge budget 
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deficit for fiscal 1968, which the Presi- 
dent has said may reach a figure between 
$30 billion and $35 billion. We must soon 
find the answers to these problems. 
Should we increase revenue by imposing 
a 10-percent surtax or should we make 
the percentage smaller? Should we set 
different rates for corporations than for 
individuals? When should the new rates, 
if any, take effect? Where should spend- 
ing be cut, and how much? 

The answer to the last question should 
be accompanied by the five words of 
youthful wisdom that most of us heard 
many years ago: “There ain’t no Santa 
Claus.” 

Let us all get up on the housetops, next 
to the chimneys that are a part of the 
Santa Claus story, and tell everybody 
who has ears to hear that all the good 
things that Government provides must 
be paid for by those of us who are today’s 
fathers and mothers and uncles and 
aunts. What we fail to pay for will some 
day be paid for by our children and 
grandchildren, who will then realize, if 
they have not already become convinced, 
that Santa Claus is only a figment of the 
imagination. 

Let us tell those in our own country 
who are the recipients of handouts from 
Washington, D.C., that their checks are 
made possible by the sweat of other men’s 
brows. Let us tell those in other lands 
who have been receiving foreign aid 
charity that Uncle Sam has found it nec- 
essary to tighten the purse strings and 
that the gravy train must be sidetracked. 

Many years ago an editorial writer for 
the New York Sun told a little girl, “Yes, 
Virginia, there is a Santa Claus.” Let us 
now enlighten Virginia and Georgia, New 
York and Ilinois, Massachusetts and 
Alaska, and all the other States, as well 
as the foreign nations of every continent, 
by telling them, “There ain’t no Santa 
Claus.” 


Congressman Harold D. Donohue Urges 
2-Year Extension of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act of 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 5, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, through 
misunderstanding, my prepared remarks 
urging overwhelming approval, yester- 
day, of H.R, 11276, to extend the provi- 
sions of the Adult Education Act of 1966 
for 2 additional years were not included 
in the Recor account of the House pro- 
ceedings on this vitally important meas- 
ure. I would like to have them included 
at this point, and they follow: 
CONGRESSMAN HAROLD D. DONOHUE URGES 2- 

YEAR EXTENSION OF THE ADULT EDUCATION 

AcT oF 1966 

Mr. Chairman, I most earnestly urge and 
hope that the House will speedily approve 
this bill before us, H.R. 11276, authorizing 
appropriations to extend the Adult Educa- 
tion Act of 1966 for two additional years. 

Mr. Chairman, there are now living in the 
United States about 4,000,000 adult people 
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who cannot read and some 21,000,000 addi- 
tional adults who never went beyond the 
seventh grade of school, In other words we 
have 24,000,000 undereducated adult Ameri- 
cans who do not haye the educational attain- 
ments to obtain and progress in any re- 
sponsible employment position in our mod- 
ern business market. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there is an 
ever increasing and urgent need to provide 
educational opportunities for adults whose 
inability to speak, read or write English 
constitutes a substantial impairment of their 
ability to obtain employment that offers 
them a chance to progress into the higher 
salaried positions even though they may 
otherwise have substantial talents of initia- 
tive, judgment, and diligence in their work. 

The original adult basic education pro- 
gram was established to assist these Ameri- 
cans in improving their education accomp- 
lishments and, thereby, their economic op- 
portunities to better provide for themselves 
and their families as well as reducing the 
almost absolute dependency of some illiter- 
ates. 

When the program was begun in 1965 
38,000 people enrolled in it and, in just two 
years, the number has increased to approxi- 
mately 400,000. All over the country the lists 
of people, in every state, who want and need 
adult basic education continues to grow but 
the list far outnumbers the classroom space 
and the teachers which available funds can 
provide. For this reason I think it is of ex- 
treme importance that our federal participa- 
tion in these adult basic education programs 
be continued for an additional two years and, 
as budgetary circumstances permit, expanded 
to meet the expanded needs in this critical 
area of adult basic education. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that approval of 
this measure is a sound and prudent in- 
vestment for true American development and 
the returns on the investment will be multi- 
fold. I hope the bill will be adopted without 
delay. 


Nelson A. Rockefeller for Secretary of 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing and dedicated public servant, 
Robert S. McNamara, has accepted the 
Presidency of the World Bank. 

Mr. McNamara has served for nearly 7 
years as Secretary of Defense, one of the 
most difficult appointive offices that 
exist. He has done so with dignity, with 
the utmost devotion to duty, with 
competence. 

Now, President Johnson must choose 
a successor to Secretary McNamara— 
not an easy responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest to 
the President that he consider appoint- 
ing Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New 
York, as the new Secretary of Defense. 

Here is a candidate who has demon- 
strated executive ability, not only as the 
Governor of our State for three terms, 
but also in a number of other Govern- 
ment responsibilities over the years. 

The Defense Department represent the 
largest part of our Government in terms 
of both budget and manpower. It re- 
quires a civilian leader of broad experi- 
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ence not only in Government, but also 
in foreign affairs and in finance. 

Indeed, Governor Rockefeller has a 
unique background of experience which 
makes him especially qualified to head 
the Department of Defense. 

In 1953, he was chairman of a special 
committee on the Reorganization of the. 
Defense Department. Its recommenda- 
tions were approved by President Eisen- 
hower and adopted by the Congress. 

Then in 1958, he undertook a further 
review and study of the Defense De- 
partment at the request of then Secre- 
tary of Defense McElroy. 

Governor Rockefeller was also Chair- 
man of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Organization, 
which proposed a number of reorganiza- 
tion plans. Included was the plan creat- 
ing the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and, later, he served 
that Department as Under Secretary. 

In the field of foreign affairs, he has 
been active particularly in inter-Ameri- 
can affairs and participated in the San 
Francisco conference when the United 
Nations was founded. 

Politically, there is no problem, The 
position of Secretary of Defense is and 
should be nonpartisan. Mr. McNamara 
was a Republican when he was nomi- 
nated by the late President Kennedy. 

Further, Governor Rockefeller has 
taken himself out of the national politi- 
cal picture in no uncertain terms. He has 
said repeatedly that he does not want to 
be a candidate for President. 

Thus, I believe that Governor Rocke- 
feller is ideally suited for this high Cab- 
inet post. He has the demonstrated abil- 
ity, the executive reputation, the politi- 
cal independence, which the man in this 
high office requires. 

I suggest that President Johnson give 
serious consideration to the nomination 
of Nelson A. Rockefeller to be his Secre- 
tary of Defense to succeed Robert S. 
McNamara. 


The 1968 Election Calendar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 5, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in order to give my colleagues 
in the House, and the citizens of my dis- 
trict the Federal and State calendar of 
1968 events, I have made up this infor- 
mation in letter form as follows: 

DECEMBER 8, 1967. 


To My Good Friends: 

I am writing to let you know the calendar 
of 1968 events of National and State impor- 
tance. This is an exciting year—with Federal 
elections for President (and Vice President), 
one-third of U.S. Senate, and all of US. 
House of Representatives in Congress. Also 
for State elections are 3 State offices, one-half 
the Pennsylvania State Senate, and all of the 
State House of Representatives. 

Pennsylvania Spring Primary election is— 
Tuesday, 23 April 1968. 

November General election is—Tuesday, 5 
November 1968. 
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Nattonal Conven: begin: 
Monday, 5 August 1968—Republican— 
Miami. 


Monday, 26 August 1968—Democratic— 
Chicago. 

Convention delegates are elected at pri- 
mary 23 April—2 delegates for each party, 
with alternates, in each Congressional Dis- 

, trict. 

In order to be helpful to you, I am giving 
below the list of officers and legislative seats 
to be voted on in our South Hills Congres- 
sional District. 

Cordially, 
Jim FULTON. 
FEDERAL OFFICERS 


President—Lyndon Johnson. 
Vice President—Hubert Humphrey. 
U.S. Senate Pa. Joseph Clark—6 year 
term, 
U.S. Congress 27th District—Jim Fulton— 
2 year term. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE OFFICERS 


Auditor General—Grace M. Sloan—4 year 
term. 
‘Treasurer—Thomas Z. Minehart—4 year 


term. 
Superior Court Judge—Vacant—10 year 
term. 


PENNSYLVANIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

State Senate (4 year Terms) : 

87th District— Wayne S. Ewing. 45th Dis- 
triet— Joseph M. Gaydos. 48rd District— 
Prank Mazzel. 

State Legislators (2 year Terms)—by Dis- 
trict: 

26th—Charles N. Caputo, 27th—Robert A. 
Geisler, 40th—Donald O. Bair, 41st—Joseph 
V. Zord, 42nd—H. Sheldon Parker, Jr., 43rd— 
George K. Haudenshield, 44th—Andrew J. 
McGraw, 45th—Max H. Homer. 

In these times, I believe it is the patriotic 
duty of every American citizen to register 
and to vote. We Americans are watched and 
criticized because so many do not vote, Our 
U.S. servicemen deserve our support. 

I recommend that you plan ahead to re- 
serve these election dates particularly. But 
if you are ill or must be out of town, write 
jor your absentee ballot application to Al- 
leans County Department of Elections, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15219. 

Change in law: New Pa. residents—only 
90 day residence required for registration 
prior to elections. 

Absentee ballot applications: Primary: 1st 
day to apply—4 March 68. Last day—16 
April ‘68. General Election: Ist day to ap- 
me September 68. Last day—29 October 


uur ballot applications — U.. Service- 
men: ask for Federal absentee ballot applica- 
tion at your base —or apply in writing to Al- 
legheny County Department of Elections 
or members of family can apply for service- 
men in person or by writing. 

Absentee Ballots are then mailed out by 
Department of Elections. 

All military and absentee ballots must be 
mailed and postmarked by midnight Election 
Day, otherwise they are not counted. 


President Johnson Builds for Peace 
in 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson eloquently reminded the Nation 
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in remarks to the Foreign Policy Con- 

ference for Business Executives that 1967 

has been a year of “remarkable con- 

structive achievements for the people of 
the world community.” 

As the President made clear, behind 
the glaring headlines of conflict and in- 
ternational tension, the United States 
has moved boldly to lay the cornerstones 
of a durable and lasting peace. 

Behind our firm shield in Vietnam, the 
threatened nations of Asia have, in the 
President’s words, “been able to get on 
with the real work of peace.” 

Tensions with the Soviet Union have 
been reduced by ratification of the Con- 
sular Treaty to protect American citi- 
zens in Russia; the historic Outer Space 
Treaty to assure peaceful exploration of 
the firmaments; and agreement on a 
draft nuclear nonproliferation treaty to 
control the spread of nuclear weapons 
after 25 tension-laden years of the nu- 
clear age. 

During 1967, the economic interde- 
pendence of the free world has been 
greatly accentuated with successful com- 
pletion of the historic Kennedy round 
lowering trade barriers, the Rio Accord 
creating a new international reserve cur- 
rency to facilitate international trans- 
actions, and the Punta del Este Confer- 
ence, the dream of Latin 
American cooperation closer to reality. 

The works of peace—lessening Middle 
Eastern tensions, advancing constructive 
regionalism, eradicating the poverty and 
ignorance which breeds violence—are 
quiet works. They make few headlines 
and incite no demonstrations. But they 
are making this uneasy planet a better, 
more tranquil, more tolerant place to 
live. 

The seeds which President Johnson 
has so diligently planted in 1967 will one 
day bloom into the world order we all 
seek and that will create headlines in- 
deed. 

Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Recorp the President's important 
statement to the Foreign Policy Confer- 
ence for Business Executives and to the 
Nation: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE FOREIGN 
PoLICY CONFERENCE FOR BUSINESS EXECU- 
TIVES, DECEMBER 4, 1967, STATE DEPARTMENT 
First I want to welcome you here and tell 

you how delighted I am that I can be with 

you, I want to thank each of you for your 
generosity. I have thought for some time 

that it was about time someone threw a 

benefit for Dean Rusk. This is one of the 

loveliest rooms to throw it in in all of Wash- 
ington, even though the windows are barred. 

When Dean Rusk first took his job as 
Secretary of State, I am told that he made 
one request, He wanted a room with a good 
view, so he was put up here on the seventh 
and eighth floors. 

He asked for one more thing. He wanted 
to have the windows sealed. “Why?” he was 
asked. “Simple,” he said, “it is too far to 
jump and too high for the pickets to climb.” 

But Dean forgot all about the birds. They 
tell me they flock to his window sill every 
single day. As everybody knows in this coun- 
try, and most other countries, the Secretary 
of State is a very wonderfully kind, gentle, 
und and generous man. Every 
morning Mrs. Rusk gives him a little bag 
of bread crumbs to bring down to the office 
with him so he can feed these native birds 
through the day. The sparrows and the 
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starlings seem very grateful and apprecia- 
tive, but as you must have observed, there is 
just no pleasing the appetites of these doves 
and hawks. 

Someone told me that there were some 
pickets outside while you were registering. 


You may have noticed that a great deal 
of care went into the preparation for your 
briefings. One reason is that business is en- 
titled to very great respect in this country 
of ours. Outside of Government, it is really 
the only place left where a man can find a 
job. You may know that there are at least 
a few people who are out job hunting these 
days. 

A publisher of a children’s book on pen- 
guins recently sent copies to a group of 
youngsters to get their opinions. One young 
lady replied: “This is a good book on pen- 
guins—but it told me more about penguins 
than I wish to know.” 

After looking around at some of these 
briefers, I am afraid that you have heard a 
lot more about foreign policy in your brief- 
ings than you would wish to know. 

The threads of foreign policy extend 
throughout the fabric of our national life. 
You cannot find the significance of any one 
thread without seeing its relationship to the 
whole. 

It is not always easy to keep that in mind 
in the echo of gunfire. 

Today, America’s eyes are on Vietnam. The 
minds of our people are centered on the hills 
and rice paddies where our men are out 
there fighting. 

Our presence in Vietnam is in keeping 
with a foreign policy which has guided this 
Nation for 20 years. Four Presidents, 11 Con- 
gresses, and the most thoughtful men of 
our generation have endorsed that policy and 
situation and have built that policy from 
the ground up. 

For two decades, we have made it clear 
that we will use our strength to block ag- 
gression when our security is threatened, 
and when—as in Vietnam—the victims of 
aggression ask for our help and are prepared 
to struggle for their own independence and 
freedom. 

Our strength, and America’s commitment 
to use that strength, has served as a shield. 
Behind this shield, threatened nations have 
been able to get on with the real work of 
peace. They have been busy building stable 
societies and relieving the bitter misery of 
their people. Where we have been able to— 
where our assistance’ has been wanted— 
where it has been properly matched by self- 
help—we have used our wealth to help them 
and help feed them. For we have learned that 
violence breeds in poverty, disease, hunger, 
and ignorance. 

Our purpose is not to breed violence, but 
to build peace. 

The test of our policy is whether the time 
we have bought has been used to the end 
that we are building peace. 

The evidence of 20 years suggests that we 
are meeting that test. 

Western Europe's recovery from the ruins 
of war seems like ancient history to some of 
you here tonight. But it was only yesterday. 
Many thought it could not happen in our 
lifetime, but it did happen—with our help, 
and behind our shield of protection, and be- 
hind our sacrifices of lives and dollars. 

Twenty years ago it was clear to the lead- 
ers of Western Europe that our shield there 
was necessary to their future. 

Today it is equally clear to Asian leaders 
that our presence in Vietnam is vital, is nec- 
essary, is a must to Asia's tomorrow. 

There has been much talk in the United 
States about the so-called “domino theory”— 
the theory that if South Vietnam should fall, 
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its neighbors would topple one after the 
other. As I pointed out in a speech I re- 
cently made in San Antonio, the threat of 
Communist domination is not a matter of 
theory for Asians. Communist domination for 
Asians is a matter of life and death. 

But it is now clear to all Asians that South 
Vietnam is not going to fall. In every capital 
of Free Asia that fact has already registered, 
and registered well. It is being acted upon. 
What is happening in Asia might really be 
called the “domino theory in reverse.“ We do 
not need to speculate about the results. We 
know what has happened since we made our 
stand clear in Vietnam. 

Just a few years ago, Southeast Asia was 
only a geographic phrase. Its separate states 
had no sense of identity with each other. 

All of those states were overwhelmed by 
the size of their own domestic problems. 

Moreover—and most important—they were 
hypnotized by the menace of China. 

Out of this fear—this sense of isolation— 
this awareness of desperate problems—grew 
something ominous. It was a paralysis of the 
will to progress. There was a hopeless feeling 
among all Asians that they were the victims, 
rather than the forgers, of their own destiny. 

Now, in the span of a few years, all of that 
has changed, I am glad to say, and the major 
agent of that change has been America’s 
firmness in Asia. 

Behind the shield of our commitment 
there, hope has quickened in the nations of 
Asia. 

They are banded together in regional in- 
stitutions to attack common problems: to 
pool their information about how to get more 
from their land; to explore new ways to bring 
education to their villages; to join in the 
fight against disease; and to improve their 
trade with each other, build new industries, 
and pull together for the economic develop- 
ment of the entire area. 

I do not want to generate false optimism 
here tonight. I do not want to suggest that 
all the problems of these nations will be 
solved soon or easily. 

But I do suggest that when men weigh 
the pros and cons of our commitment in 
Vietnam, they consider this: 

The war in Asia is not merely saving South 
Vietnam from aggression. It is also giving 
Asia a chance to organize a regional life of 
progress, cooperation, and stability. 

This is no new objective. Our Government 
supported the Southeast Asia Treaty in 1954 
precisely because the stability of that part 
of the world was judged by the President and 
the Secretary of State in 1954 and the United 
States Senate by a vote of 82 to 1 in 1955 
to be vital to the security of you and your 
boys and your girls and your families, you 
Americans. 

The passage of time, I think, has proved 
that the President, the Secretary, and the 
Senate’s judgment was absolutely correct. I 
think it is vital to our security. 

Now, there are a a lot of people who do not 
think so. There are a lot of people who are 
looking for the fire escape and the easy way 
out. They were doing that in Mussolini’s 
time. They did it in Hitler’s time. They did 
not think that this was important to the 
security of the United States until it was 
almost too late. 

We waited a long time here, but better late 
than never, and now, behind America’s pro- 
tective shield, progress is in motion in Asia 
where there was none just a few years ago. 

This development is as significant for the 
peace of the whole world as the activities in 
Europe that I discussed, and the rebirth of 
Europe after World War U that all of us 
participated in. None of us should ever forget 
that more than half of all human beings in 
the world live in Asia, and there can be no 
peace in the world when half of the human 
beings live in an unstable condition. 

On the periphery of the Orient, a new Asia 
is already building. I saw it. I went there last 
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year. I visited their countries and their peo- 
ples. N 

As this new Asia becomes a firm reality, 
there is a decent hope that the people on the 
mainiand will also turn their minds to the 
challenge of economic and social develop- 
ment. There is a decent hope that they will 
turn to the task of living in dignity and 
mutual respect with their neighbors. 

But our foreign policy is concerned not 
merely with Asia, but with all the world. And 
we have acted on that judgment. I want to 
review very briefly, because you don’t hear 
anything but the complaints that sometimes 
seem to overshadow the progress we make. 
The constructive decisions, the march we 
make forward, doesn’t make very interesting 
reading or reporting. 

We achieved a trilateral agreement with 
Germany and Great Britain which stabilized 
our troop levels in Germany and dealt with 
the balance of payments problems caused by 
their location. 

We achieved a successful negotiation of 
the Kennedy Round bringing advantages to 
the whole world, and a few weeks before it 
looked rather grim. 

We achieved a preliminary monetary ac- 
cord in London which led to the agreement 
at Rio with all the other members of the 
IMF—laying the basis for a new interna- 
tional reserve currency. 

In the face of the devaluation of the 
pound, we worked with the industrial na- 
tions of the Free World. Our men have been 
crossing back over the Atlantic on weekends 
to keep other exchange rates stable and the 
international system strong. 

We are working with the Soviet Union, our 
NATO partners, and the other nations of the 
world to achieve a non-proliferation treaty— 
which, when complete—will give all countries 
the opportunity to benefit from the peaceful 
uses of nuclear technology while reducing 
the risks of nuclear war. 

In this past week we have moved toward a 
common position with the industrialized 
countries of the world to establish special 
trading benefits which will accelerate 
progress among the developing nations of the 
world. 

We have concluded this year two treaties 
with the Soviet Union, the Consular Treaty 
and the Space Treaty. They have been ratified 
by the United States Senate. 

These achievements rarely make the head- 
lines and interest the average citizen. But 
they are real achievements and real accom- 
plishments, and a failure in any one would 
make a lot of noise. They represent the ac- 
ceptance of joint responsibilities between en- 
lightened leaders. And we are prepared to 
build upon them. 

In the months ahead, I would like to see 
us work with the institutions of the Euro- 
pean communities and with other industrial- 
ized nations of the world to make our policies 
of assistance to the developing nations more 
effective. 

If we have demonstrated that we can work 
on all of these things that I have outlined, 
we ought to demonstrate that we can work 
together in making policies of assistance to 
developing nations. We should work to 
strengthen further the world monetary 
situation: to consider together the problems 
and possibilities of flows of capital and tech- 
nology back and forth among us; and finally, 
to examine together and exchange experi- 
ences on the problems we all share, the prob- 
lems of the urban life, the problems of the 
modern-day cities that have grown every day 
and they have reached a point now where 
they must be dealt with quickly and effec- 
tively. 

What we have achieved in this year goes 
beyond these great initiatives: 

After a year’s careful preparation, we had 
the Summit Conference at Punta del Este 
at which the nations of Latin America com- 
mitted themselves to go forward toward 
economic integration—with our support, 
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We have moved from a dangerous war in 
the Middle East to an agreed resolution 
within which a representative of the United 
Nations will be seeking a stable peace for 
that troubled region in the months ahead. 
I shudder to think what could have hap- 
pened if we had not taken that step and 
what might have happened if we had not 
been successful in bringing about a cease- 
fire in the Middle East just a few months 


We have worked with others to avoid 
massive bloodshed in the Congo. To the con- 
cerned Senators I see tonight, the last of the 
American C-130 transport planes will leave 
the Congo at the end of this week. We have 
thrown our support behind the regional and 
sub-regional efforts of the Africans to build 
a modern life through cooperation—a proc- 
ess that is quietly moving forward in East 
Africa and greatly advanced by the current 
conference at Dakar in West Africa. 

Tomorrow, the Secretary early in the 
morning and the Vice President and I a little 
later in the day, will be meeting with a dis- 
tinguished American who has been trying 
to leave public service now for about seven 
years. He has had to come back when we 
have demonstrations. He has had to go to 
Detroit to help when we have problems 
there. He has been in Cyprus and Greece 
and Turkey trying to solve that matter. 

Mr. Cyrus Vance is returning after a suc- 
cessful effort in which Greece and Turkey 
drew back from the brink of war and opened 
the way to solve a serious problem. 

This has been a year of remarkable con- 
structive achievement for the people by the 
world community, despite the struggle in 
Vietnam. 

If the generations which come after us 
live at peace at all, it is going to be because 
this generation held the shield and supplied 
the courage and the fortitude and determi- 
nation by which peace was built and because 
we stubbornly labored to build that peace 
instead of finding a cheap, dishonorable way 
out of it. 

To those of you who have come here to 
provide this benefit for Dean Rusk, this 
rather unusual event, I want to say to you 
that we have 41 alliances around the world 
where the commitment and the signature 
and the agreement of the United States is 
present—where your President and your Sen- 
ate and your leadership have made com- 
mitments for this nation. 

Now, Dean Rusk didn't make them and I 
didn’t make them. We just have to keep 
them. If you will keep the faith, we will 
keep the commitments. 


The Wheat Situation—Domestic and 
Foreign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1967 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask to 
have included in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of a speech on the cur- 
rent wheat situation, delivered Decem- 
ber 4, 1967, by Representative Bos DOLE, 
of Kansas, before the Hard Winter 
Wheat Quality Advisory Council at Kan- 
sas City, Kans, It has been my privilege 
to serve on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee with the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Dore]. He has worked hard and 
long to promote increased wheat ex- 
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ports and to strengthen domestic wheat 
prices. I believe other Members will find 
his remarks most interesting and infor- 
mative. The text follows: 
THE WHEAT SrrvuaTION—DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN 


In discussing wheat policy, I should like 
to review the current situation with some 
interesting background data and my pro- 
posals for a more prosperous future for 
wheat growers. 


KANSAS AND WHEAT PRICE 


If there is any one statistical figure for 
the Kansas wheat grower to examine and to 
be concerned about, it is the most recent 
price received by farmers for wheat which 
was released by USDA. For the United States, 
it was $1.39 per bushel—53 percent of par- 
ity. For Kansas, this November 15, 1967, 
price was even lower—$1.31 per bushel. These 
price data reflect the disastrous effects of 
a misguided Freeman-Johnson policy which 
makes a sacrificial goat of the farmers in- 
terests to those of the more numerous ur- 
ban. citizens. 

Now how did we get to this unhappy sit- 
uation? What are the true facts? Let us 
together examine the facts. The data and 
statements are all from official sources. 


U.S. WHEAT SUPPLIES 


Total U.S. wheat supplies for 1967—68 are 
estimated at 1,981 million bushels, an in- 
crease of 133 million bushels from supplies 
of a year earlier. This is the first time since 
1960-61 that the supply of wheat in the 
United States has increased from that of 
the previous year. The July 1, 1967, carry- 
over was 426 million bushels. It will be up 
by 100 million on July 1, 1968. 

Total disappearance of wheat during July- 
September, 1967, at 415 million bushels, was 
Slightly larger than for the same period a 
year earlier. Exports, totaling an estimated 
195 million bushels, were down 16 percent 
from exports in July-September, 1966. 

Use of wheat for food was little changed 
from a year earlier while seed use was off, 
reflecting the 13 percent reduction in the 
national acreage allotment for the 1968 
crop. of wheat was greater during 
this past July-September than a year earlier, 
due to the narrower spread between wheat 
and feed grain prices. The approximately 45 
million bushels fed in this quarter this year 
is about 30 million more than a year ago. 

Stocks of wheat in all positions on Octo- 
ber 1 totaled 1,565 million bushels, up 124 
million from October, 1966. 

Total domestic disappearance will prob- 
ably increase in 1967-68, primarily because of 
lower prices resulting in heavier use of wheat 
for feed. For the entire 1967-68 marketing 
year, fi is estimated at about 125 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 93 million last 
year. 

The Bureau of the Census made downward 
revisions in their data on wheat grind 
and flour produced for calendar years 1962 
to 1966, resulting in smaller domestic wheat 
food usage and a lower per capita disappear- 
ance of flour. The level of per capita flour 
disappearance was reduced by about 2 pounds 
so that the average for 1966 has been revised 
to 112 pounds. The revisions place the re- 
cent trend in per capita flour use at a 1 
pound reduction per year. As a result, it ap- 
pears that food use of wheat in 1967-68 may 
total 510 to 515 million bushels. 

Seed use of wheat in 1967-68 is likely to 
total 70 million bushels, somewhat below the 
78 million of last year. This is likely to be 
more than offset by increases in food and feed 
use, resulting in a total domestic disappear- 
ance in 1967-68 of about 700 million bushels, 
slightly higher than last year. 

Allowing 700 million bushels for domestic 
requirements for the entire 1967-68 market- 
ing year, the quantity available for export 
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and carryover is above that of a year earlier. 
The USDA's export target was announced last 
summer at 750 million bushels, fractionally 
larger than the 742 million of 1966-67. 
Through October 30, exports of wheat and 
products, as well as forward registration for 
export payment, were behind last year’s 
record level on that date. It is going to be dif- 
ficult to reach that target. I shall do every- 
thing possible to help the USDA in achiev- 
ing or even exceeding that level. I have 
traveled tens of thousands of miles to re- 
mote areas of the earth in that endeavor. 


A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Now if we are to understand what was 
really happening to drive prices down to cur- 
rent bankruptcy levels, we must take a step 
backward in time. In 1966, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, along with the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, decided that the Consumer 
Price Index was more important than the 
prices farmers received. In 1965-66, U.S. wheat 
exports were 867 million bushels. In 1966-67, 
wheat exports were cut arbitrarily by the ad- 
ministration. I say arbitrarily because Secre- 
tary Freeman sent a cable around the world 
to Public Law 480 recipients—a cable of mal- 
nutrition—advising our ambassadors to cut 
their wheat requests under the food for peace 
program by 25 percent. 

By this arbitrary means, with no indication 
to the Congress, exports of wheat under P. L. 
480 were actually cut by 44 percent from a 
year earlier—from 523 million bushels to 292 
million bushels in 1966-67. I have been, as 
might be expected, interested in the food 
for peace program for some years. I find 
nothing in the record which authorized the 
administration to withhold food in order to 
get farm prices down—in bureaucratise—to 
“stabilize” prices. Incidentally, wheat was 
not the only commodity to get this treat- 
ment. In view of the fact that this is a wheat 
talk, I will not go into the details of the 
price destroying actions affecting other com- 
modities. 

William Jennings Bryan, a presidential 
candidate from a neighboring State, once 
made a famous cross of gold speech. To 
paraphrase one of his famous comments: 


You shall not press down upon the brow of 
farmers this crown of thorns, 
You shall not crucify agriculture upon the 
cross of the consumers price index. 
WHAT FREEMAN SAYS 

Now, Secretary Freeman, recognizing that 
these decisions are responsible for the un- 
happy state of agriculture, has tried to ex- 
plain away these current low farm prices. 
He stated in a recent speech at the Outlook 
Conference held at USDA that “the bricks 
hurt, gentlemen.” To be fair to him, we 
should quote him more fully: 

“What has taken place over the past year 
is ironic—but we have always recognized the 
danger. A year ago the evidence on world 
food production and supplies was most un- 
favorable. The monsoons in India were fail- 
ing for the second successive year, short crops 
in the Communist countries had required 
large purchases from Western The 
disappearance of excess stocks in the United 
States and an unfavorable wheat yield out- 
look contributed to the uncertainty. The 
world was clearly in a short grain supply 
position, 

“As a result, after a careful assessment of 
probable world needs in the 18 months 
ahead, the national wheat acreage allotments 
for the U.S. 1967 crop were increased sharply. 
Action was taken to increase acreage in feed 
grains and soybeans as well. 

“Then within a few weeks after these 
decisions were made, the world outlook 
changed sharply with favorable prospects in 
almost every major grain producing coun- 
try. 

“Canada, Australia, and the Soviet Union 
harvested record wheat crops. Argentina and 
Western Europe harvested good crops of both 
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wheat and feed grains. Feed grain harvests 
in Eastern Europe were good and a few 
months later South Africa produced a 
record corn crop. 

“In the U.S. we have a record grain crop 
in 1967, with an overall increase of from 4 
to 5 percent, The 1967 feed grain crop is up 
12 percent, wheat crop up 19 percent.“ 

Now this explains only one part of the 
problem—the size of the 1967 wheat crop. I 
think the important question is, if as stated, 
the world outlook changed within a few 
weeks, why did not the Secretary loosen his 
grip on P.L. 480 exports? Why did the con- 
cept of holding farm prices down or “stabi- 
lized” continue in force past harvest time 
for the 1967 crop? After all, the Congress 
has made available to the administration 
$7.5 billion for launching the war on hunger 
program. Actual use is only a fraction of this 
level. The answer lies in the internal strategy 
to sacrifice the farmers’ interests to those 
of the much more numerous urban dweller. 
I think this policy is disastrous. It should 
not go unnoticed that all this food holdback 
was going on just after President Johnson 
was telling the Congress that he intended to 
lead a war against hunger. 


FOOD FOR PEACE 


I feel very strongly about this. The food 
for peace legislation was passed under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1954. It is called the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, This legislation and subse- 
quent amendments have had strong biparti- 
san support. It has done so much good all 
over the world. I will not stand by and watch 
farmers’ interests sacrificed to the statistical 
rigidities of the consumer price index. The 
beneficial potentials of the war on hunger 
must be maximized. The nation and the 
world must not be deterred from this vic- 
tory! 

PURCELL RESERVE BILL 

In recent weeks the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and his top assistants have been decry- 
ing the defeat in the House of Representa- 
tives, livestock and grains subcommittee, of 
the so-called strategic reserve grain bin. It 
is significant that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in talking about this bill never refers 
to the provisions regarding reserves. He 
claims that it would have resulted “in from 
$300 to $500 million in additional Income 
for farmers.” 

Let us examine this ridiculous claim by 
analyzing the Purcell bill in detail. 

(1) The Under Secretary came before our 
subcommittee and made the ridiculous claim 
that the market prices for wheat, feed grains 
and soybeans could be increased sharply as 
provided in this bill by an expenditure of 
$5 to $10 million. Note that he testified to 
this in an open hearing. Note that the Under 
Secretary testified that with this small out- 
lay he would move into the open market 
ready to purchase up to the following 
amounts: 

180 million bushels of wheat; 500 million 
bushels of feed grains; 90 million bushels of 
soybeans. 

If $5 to $10 million was all he would spend, 
this raises a fundamental question of 
whether the administration really supported 
the bill, Was it just a political conversation 
piece? 

(2) The release formula provisions in the 
bill formed what could be termed an “In- 
verted pyramid”. That is, the lowest resale 
prices would come into effect when total 
available supply of a commodity would be 
at the highest level. The farmer needs pro- 
tection from the Government stocks the most 
when the supply is greatest. In other words, 
the greater the supply, the greater the need 
for price protection and insulating of stocks. 
This bill, however, would have just the 
opposite effect. 

The administration measure was defeated 
because it was not, in fact, a reserve bill, but 
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simply a device to further stabilize and 
manipulate the price farmers receive for their 
commodities. Had the administration and 
some Democrat members of the committee 
been willing to insulate the stocks acquired 
under the provisions of the reserve bill, it 
would have passed without difficulty. In my 
opinion, the 6 to 6 vote on the amendment 
offered by Congressman John Zwach of Min- 
nesota indicated the administration was not 
interested in a true reserve proposal. The 
Zwach amendment would have prevented 
the release of any reserve stocks at less than 
100 percent of parity. This amendment would 
insulate the stocks from the market, result- 
ing in significant increases in the market 
prices. Six Republicans voted for the Zwach 
amendment, and significantly, six Democrats 
opposed it. This should leave no doubt as to 
which party is interested in improving farm 
income. 
TIDE OF PROTECTION 

As we look ahead to the future, the wheat 
producer will be adversely affected by the 
rising tide of protectionism. We are witness 
to an increase by foreign countries in efforts 
to set aside the conventional rules in inter- 
national trade in order to solve domestic 
problems. 

The European Economic Community’s vari- 
able levy on cereal imports effectively pro- 
tects indigenous production from competi- 
tion, Concurrently, other portions of the EEC 
farm policy are providing financial incentives 
to its farmers to increase production. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
has recognized the danger inherent in EEC’s 
common agricultural policy. In April, 1966, 
he said: 

“The consequences for a liberal trade policy 
generally will be very serious if we cannot 
negotiate in the Kennedy Round some limita- 
tions on the trade restrictive effects of the 
Common Market's common agriculture 
policy. All of us, therefore, have a vital stake 
in the successful outcome of the Kennedy 
Round.” 

The variable levy system, while one of our 
original targets in the Kennedy Round, was 
one of our negotiation failures. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Another factor adversely affecting our 
wheat position is the increasing production 
all over the world. We suffer from a complete 
lack of cooperation from other exporting na- 
tions in managing production and stocks. 
Argentina, Australia, and France continue to 
produce on an unlimited basis and get rid of 
their supplies on a year-to-year basis. Canada 
has no production limitations. The United 
States has taken on the role of supply man- 
ager for the world, and in this role has be- 
come the residual supplier to the commercial 
markets. It is time that we let the world know 
that we are going to be competitive, every 
hour of every day. 

Another negotiation failure in the Kennedy 
Round was our efforts to get effective access 
guarantees. The United States proposed that 
importing countries purchase a fixed per- 
centage from all exporting countries of their 
total needs. Secretary Freeman stated: 

“The number one key to sustained expan- 
sion of U.S, agricultural exports is access to 
markets.” 

The Under Secretary in testimony before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee stated: 

“The opportunity to compete for tradi- 
tional import markets is one of the corner- 
stones of our position.” 

These negotiating failures are costing 
wheat growers dearly. They will continue to 
do so for many years. 

STEPS TO IMPROVE INCOME 
Time and time again, I have outlined con- 


structive steps to improve wheat growers’ in- 
come. But time and time again the Adminis- 
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tration has ignored the recommendations. 
Let me restate them. 

(1) Raise the loan rate for wheat from 
$1.25 to $1.40 per bushel. 

(2) Announce that no wheat stocks owned 
or to be owned for the next 2 years by CCC 
will be resold at less than parity. 

(3) Announce that CCC will pay the first 
year storage costs for wheat under loan. 

(4) Expand exports under P.L. 480 to the 
maximum consistent with the self-help pro- 
visions. 

(5) Price wheat competitively for export, 
and take down the umbrella over the world 
commercial market. Under this price um- 
brella, Australia, Argentina, and France sell 
their crops and make the United States less 
competitive. 

The American farmer is in serious trouble 
because of present “stop and go” policies, In 
my opinion, strong new leadership and new 
direction is needed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily 
and follow Me.—Luke 9: 23. 

O God of grace and goodness, we 
acknowledge our dependence upon Thee, 
out need of Thy mercy and our desire for 
Thy guidance. We beseech Thee to make 
us more and more aware of Thy presence, 
give us to know that Thou art ever with 
us and that with Thee we can face the 
day with confidence, do our work with 
fidelity, and be calm in the midst of try- 
ing experiences. 

We do not pray for freedom from dis- 
appointment or defeat but we do pray 
that Thou wouldst give us the faith and 
fortitude we need for these hours and 
such strength, as will enable us to do the 
work we are called upon to do and to do it 
honorably and well. 

Renewing our strength, reinvigorating 
our minds, and restoring our souls, send 
us out into this day to do what we can 
for others, to keep our Nation great, and 
to make the world a better place where 
men can learn to live together in peace. 
In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Bradley, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 480) en- 
titled “An act to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 4, 1961, relating to the acquisition 
of wetlands for conservation of migra- 
tory waterfowl, to extend for an addi- 
tional 8 years the period during which 
funds may be appropriated under that 
act, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
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House to the bill (S. 830) entitled: An 
act to prohibit age discrimination in 
employment,” with amendments in 
which concurrence of the House is re- 
quested to the foregoing bill. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON S. 2388, ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1967, UNTIL MIDNIGHT TOMOR- 
ROW NIGHT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tomorrow night to file the con- 
ference report on S. 2388, the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1967. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Han- 
SEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to a question of the privilege of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the question of privilege. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been subpenaed to appear before 
the District Court of the First Judicial 
District of the State of Idaho, Kootenai 
County, to testify on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 7, 1967, in the action of John Heine 
against School District 271, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, and others. 

Under the precedents of the House, I 
am unable to comply with this subpena 
without the consent of the House, the 
privileges of the House being involved. 
I therefore submit the matter for the 
consideration of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I send the subpena to 
the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

JOHN HEINE, PLAINTIFF v. SCHOOL DISTRICT 
271, COEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO, AND STATE OF 
IDAHO, ACTING BY AND THROUGH ITs DULY 
ELECTED SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION, D. F. ENGELKING, LEO REINAN, 
COEUR D'ALENE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Ipamo EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, DEFENDANT—SUBPOENA 

[In the District Court of the First Judicial 
District of the State of Idaho, Kootenai 
County] 

The poopie of the State of Idaho, to: George 

Hansen, Member of Congress, House 
OS Building, Washington, D.C. 

You are hereby commanded that, laying 
aside all excuses, you appear at the Court 
Room of the District Court of the First 
Judicial District of the State of Idaho, in and 
for the County of Kootenai, at Coeur d'Alene 
on the 7th day of December, 1967, at 
---- o’clock -M. of said day, as a Witness 
in the above entitled action on the part of 
the plaintiff. 

Given under my hand this 24th day of 
November 1967. 
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A CALL TO AMERICAN CONSUMERS 
TO ABSTAIN FROM PURCHASING 
FRENCH-MADE PRODUCTS THIS 
CHRISTMAS 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, we are en- 
tering the height of the holiday season 
in which Americans have the pleasure of 
buying gifts and sharing the holidays 
with their families and friends. 

Yet we approach the holidays in dif- 
ficult days. Hundreds of thousands of 
young Americans are fighting overseas 
and the American economy is being 
challenged by a French-directed raid on 
our gold reserves. 

Thus at Christmastime 1967, I call 
upon American consumers to abstain 
from purchasing French-made products, 
such as apparel, wine, and perfume. By 
refusing to buy French goods the strong 
voice of the American consumer will 
carry to French President de Gaulle our 
rejection of his attempt to undermine 
the dollar. Such a refusal to buy French 
products would also be an important and 
powerful way of telling De Gaulle to im- 
mediately begin payment on his coun- 
try’s $6.8 billion World War I debt to 
this country. 

France must learn that international 
trusts and agreements cannot be dis- 
carded like idle promises. 


INDIANA’S PONT WINS COACH OF 
YEAR AWARD 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the State of Indiana bumper stickers are 
appearing which have on them “Pont for 
President.” This shows the high regard 
of the people for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

John Pont is the coach of the Indiana 
football team which will be playing in 
the Rose Bowl this year. It has just been 
announced that he was a runaway win- 
ner in the balloting for college coach of 
the year by members of the Football 
Writers Association of America. This 
year Coach Pont directed the Indiana 
squad to eight straight victories before 
they lost to Minnesota, and in the last 
game of the year, of course, Indiana beat 
Purdue to win the Rose Bowl berth, This 
39-year-old head coach is a graduate of 
the University of Miami of Ohio where 
he played halfback and wore No. 42, the 
only number retired by that school. He 
became head coach there in 1956 and 
finally moved to Yale and then on to 
Indiana. Indiana is proud of its coach 
and we are proud of the fact that he is 
at this time receiving this high honor. 
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ISRAEL NEEDS ALLIES 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand that a “good will” flight of 16 
Russian jet bombers over Cairo took 
place early this week. Evidently, the 
Soviets want Israel to understand that 
Russian airpower is available to Egypt 
should the U.S.S.R. decide to take 
the Arab side in the event of renewal of 
the Mideast conflict. Further, that facil- 
ities are present for Egypt should the 
U.S. S. R. decide to take an apparently 
neutral stand on the side of Egypt. 

The Middle East is important to the 
West both as the crossroads of the world 
and because of the substantial invest- 
ments in that area by Western Europe 
and the United States. 

Israel has repeatedly stated that it does 
not expect any nation to send its soldiers 
to help defend that embattled nation. All 
it seeks is the means to help it defend 
itself. 

France, the traditional supplier of 
arms, because of President de Gaulle, re- 
fused to sell Israel any airplanes or air- 
plane parts at the outbreak of the 6-day 
war between Israel and the Arab States. 
De Gaulle has recently made evident his 
anti-Semitic and anti-Israel position. If 
there is to be peace in the area, another 
nation must be depended upon to sell 
Israel military supplies. 

Sufficient airpower should be made 
available by the United States to en- 
able Israel to defend itself in the event 
of the outbreak of hostilities as a result of 
the failure of the Arab countries to enter 
into peace negotiations with Israel. In 
fact, I am sure that if this will be done 
there will be no renewal of the conflict. 


CYRUS VANCE, CYPRUS PEACE- 
MAKER 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation and the people of 
the entire world who yearn for peace owe 
a great debt of gratitude to a remarkable 
man from Clarksburg, W. Va., the Hon- 
orable Cyrus R. Vance. With only very 
brief notice, he took off to the Mediter- 
ranean at a time when the threat of war 
hung over Cyprus and when it appeared 
certain that Greece and Turkey, our 
great NATO allies, were about to be 
pitted against each other in a dangerous 
and disruptive war. He helped to bring 
peace to that area. As the President so 
well stated in summarizing Mr. Vance's 
mission, he carried it out “with the 
greatest skill and total dedication.” 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
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distinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, I 
am happy to yield to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
distinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HEcCHLER] in complimenting 
the outstanding job that Cyrus Vance 
did upon this occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, the entire country owes 
this great American a debt of gratitude 
for his remarkable performance. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker— 

Blessed be the peacemakers for they shall 
be called the children of God. 


West Virginia has a special pride in 
the good works of its native son. I was 
rather surprised to read in the New York 
Times this morning the editorial which 
termed Cyrus Vance a “West Virginian 
Turned New Yorker.” Of course, Mr. 
Speaker, we can well understand the de- 
sire of other States to claim this native 
West Virginian. Speaking as one who 
frequently gets labeled as a “New York- 
er turned West Virginian” myself, I can 
say that our State is big enough to recog- 
nize that it is a supreme compliment for 
other States to rush forward and claim 
our native sons as their own. West Vir- 
ginia will not begrudge other States this 
privilege. 

We know not what the future holds in 
store for Mr. Vance. There has been 
much speculation. Suffice it to say, there 
have been many distinguished West Vir- 
ginians who have served in Cabinet po- 
sitions, including Louis A. Johnson, Sec- 
retary of Defense under President Tru- 
man; William L. Wilson, Postmaster 
General under President Cleveland; 
Howard M. Gore, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under President Coolidge; and 
Stephen B. Elkins, Secretary of War un- 
der President Benjamin Harrison. 

Born in Clarksburg, W. Va., on 
March 27, 1917, Cyrus Roberts Vance has 
had a distinguished career in the Navy 
on combat duty during World War II, in 
the practice of law, in private industry, 
and Government service. In 1957 and 
1958 he served as special counsel to the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee during its inquiry into satellite 
and missile programs. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, I am always 
proud to recall the fact that in 1958 Mr. 
Vance served as consulting counsel to 
the Special Committee on Space and 
Astronautics of the Senate during hear- 
ings on, and the drafting of, the National 
Space Act of 1958, which created the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council. 

In 1961 he became General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, and in 1962 
was appointed Secretary of the Army. 
He was then appointed Deputy Secretary 
of Defense and resigned in June of this 
year because of a back ailment. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
several articles and editorials concerning 
Mr. Vance’s accomplishments in the 
recent crisis in Cyprus: 
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{From the Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 27, 
1967] 


Vance Picken To Move Fast In CYPRUS RIPT 


WasHINGTON.—“Willing to go and able to 
move fast.” 

That was the way one official described 
Cyrus R. Vance when President Johnson was 
casting about for a troubleshooter in the 
Greek-Turkish dispute over Cyprus. 

It was hardly the compelling factor in Mr. 
Johnson’s selection of the New York lawyer 
and former Defense Department official, how- 
ever. 

For the President has called on Mr. Vance 
several times to undertake delicate assign- 
ments. Last July he sent Mr. Vance to De- 
troit to serve as his personal representative 
during the riots. 

Before that President Johnson had sent Mr. 
Vance on assignments to South Vietnam, to 
the Dominican Republic during the 1965 civil 
war, and to Panama during the 1964 Canal 
Zone riots, 

Mr. Vance, tall, handsome and soft spoken, 
is credited by former Pentagon associates 
with being unexcitable, objective, and inci- 
sive of mind. “He always insists on having all 
the facts before making a judgment,” one 
said. 

Johnson administration leaders decided 
Nov. 22 on the dispatch of Mr. Vance to An- 
kara and Athens, although it was reported 
that there had been talk between Mr. John- 
son and Secretary of State Dean Rusk the 
day before of such a special mission. 


FIRST CHOICE 


According to one account, Mr. Vance’s 
mame came up in those preliminary talks 
when the President recalled the trouble- 
shooting jobs he had taken earlier. 

When the final decision on sending a 
troubleshooter was reportedly made in a tele- 
phone conversation between President John- 
son and Secretary Rusk, Mr. Rusk proposed 
Mr. Vance as his first choice for the assign- 
ment, according to knowledgeable officials, 
because of the latter’s past record and his 
detailed knowledge of NATO affairs in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

“He was already briefed,” one official put it. 

Admirers in the administration say that 
Mr. Vance has developed a kind of standing 
for dealing with military-political problems 
somewhat like the positions held in earlier 
postwar years by John J. McCloy and Gen. 
Lucius Clay. 

Mr. Vance, a native of Clarksburg, W.V., 
is a former naval officer and Yale-educated 
Wall Street lawyer. He entered government 
work in 1957 as special counsel to the Sen- 
ate preparedness subcommittee, then headed 
by Mr. Johnson. 

President Kennedy named Mr. Vance gen- 
eral counsel of the Defense Department in 
1961, and a year and a half later made him 
Secretary of the Army. President Johnson 
elevated him to Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
the No. 2 civilian post in the defense estab- 
lishment, on Jan. 28, 1964. He resigned last 
June 20. 

When he has a rare chance to pursue out- 
side interests he enjoys tennis and squash 
and is an avid reader. 

His wife is the former Grace Elsie Sloane, 
whom he married 20 years ago. They have 
five children. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 6, 
1967] 


WELL Done 


Cyrus R. Vance is back from the war that 
almost was between Turkey and Greece and 
it is in very large part his doing that there 
has not been a war. It was a near thing, 
by all accounts, and the danger will not com- 
pletely die away until some sort of perma- 
nent Cyprus settlement is reached. But the 
sparks of a potentially bloody conflict have 
been stamped out, at least for now. 
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Others from President Johnson on down, 
played important roles, and considerable 
credit is due to Ambassador Goldberg at the 
United Nations, who worked tirelessly, almost 
around the clock, as coordinator of the 
American peace-keeping effort with those of 
the U.N. and its members. But it was Mr. 
Vance, who left his job as Deputy Secretary 
of Defense earlier this year to rest an ailing 
back, who carried the big burden. It was his 
readings of the temper and intentions of the 
conflicting parties that were crucial to the 
shaky understanding that was reached. He 
was thrown into the crisis with no particular 
expertise to help him and little time to do 
his homework. Yet he came quickly to the 
heart of it: Turkey was in no mood for half- 
baked solutions; if no major concessions 
were forthcoming from Greece, the Turks 
were ready for war. The necessary concessions 
were worked out, all around, though it re- 
mains to be seen just how reasonable Presi- 
dent Makarios of Cyprus is going to be. 

In any case, the threat of war between two 
NATO partners—with all that this would 
mean—has been put off once more. History 
warns us not to expect that the threat may 
not recur another day. But this does not 
subtract from Mr. Vance’s job well done. This 
is his second major contribution to the coun- 
try since his “retirement” early this year; 
during the summer he answered the Presi- 
dent’s call to help damp down the rioting in 
Detroit. He deserves the country's thanks. 


From the New York Times, Nov. 24, 1967] 


CYPRUS TROUBLESHOOTER: CYRUS ROBERTS 
VANCE 

WASHINGTON, November 23.—The urgent 
White House telephone call that sent Cyrus 
R. Vance off to Ankara and Athens to cool 
off the Cyprus dispute has added to his 
growing role as a Presidential troubleshooter. 

The 50-year-old New York lawyer, who re- 
signed as Deputy Secretary of Defense last 
July 1, was tapped by President Johnson on 
three occasions to visit hot spots during his 
six and a half years at the Pentagon. 

The President dispatched Mr. Vance to 
Panama in 1964 during the Canal Zone riots 
and to the Dominican Republic during the 
1965 civil war there. He also went to South 
Vietnam last year. 

Even after Mr. Vance had left the Pentagon, 
he was called upon last July to serve as the 
President's representative in Detroit during 
the rioting. 

Those close to Mr. Vance believe he is an 
ideal man for sensitive assignments because 
he combines emotional stability with preci- 
sion of mind and an understanding of people. 
He has also earned a reputation for candor. 

TREMENDOUS COMPASSION 

“He's totally unflappable,” says one Pen- 
tagon associate. “In the second place, he is 
a brilliant man with a keen, logical lawyer's 
mind. In the third place, he is the most 
human person I’ve ever met. He’s a tremen- 
dous diplomat because he’s got tremendous 
compassion.” 

Cyrus Roberts Vance is a handsome man 
with graying dark hair and a lanky frame 
that earned him the nickname Spider during 
his college hockey days. He dresses in dark, 
conservative suits that somehow have a 
slightly rumpled look. He is never caught 
with his black shoes unpolished. 

Mr. Vance peers out at visitors over half- 
glasses that slip down on his nose. He looks 
steadily into the visitors’ eyes, speaking in a 
clipped manner and puffing on a cigarette. 

The Presidential envoy is a tennis and 
squash enthusiast who also enjoys hunting 
and reads widely. He is not much of a party- 
goer, preferring to relax at home with a 
Scotch on the rocks. 

Mr. Vance was born in Clarksburg, W. Va., 
on March 27, 1917. His father died when the 
boy was 5 years old. His mother died last 
July. 
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After maj in economics at Yale, Mr. 
Vance was graduated from the Yale Law 
School in 1942. He served on destroyers in the 
Navy during World War II. 

In 1947, he joined the New York law firm of 
Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, where he 
specialized in the preparation of civil cases. 

President Johnson has been an admirer of 
Mr. Vance since 1957, when the young lawyer 
came to Washington to help set up an inquiry 
by the Senate Preparedness subcommittee 
into military and space programs. Mr. John- 
son, then majority leader, was in charge of 
the hearings, and he prevailed upon Mr. 
Vance to stay on into 1958 as committee 
counsel. 

When President Kennedy came into office 
in 1961, he named Mr. Vance as the Defense 
Department's General Counsel. his 
first years in the Pentagon, Mr. Vance played 
a major role in reorganizing the department’s 
operations, earning the respect of Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara. 


NAMED BY TWO PRESIDENTS 


Mr. Vance was named Secretary of the 
Army by President Kennedy in 1962, and two 
years later President Johnson elevated him to 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, in the Penta- 
gon's second-ranking civilian job. 

The demands of 12-hour days at the 
Pentagon began to tell on Mr. Vance, who was 
bothered by a painful back injury. The 
trouble was aggravated when he hurt his knee 
last year while examining a flat automobile 
tire, and it eventually forced him to resign. 

Mr. Vance put his $115,000, seven-bedroom 
house here up for sale and moved to Man- 
hattan with his wife, the former Grace 
Sloane, and five children. He has rejoined his 
old New York law firm. But his current jour- 
ney for President Johnson indicates that he 
still can expect to see a good deal of the 
nation’s capital. 


— 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 6, 1967] 
Success oF A MISSION 


When President Johnson tapped Cyrus R. 
Vance two weeks ago to be his trouble- 
shooter in the Greek-Turkish dispute over 
Cyprus, it was recalled that the former Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense had served with 
distinction on similar emergency missions to 
Panama, the Dominican Republic, South Vi- 
etnam and Detroit. He was described by some 
of his old Pentagon associates as precise, can- 
did, fair and “unflappable.” 

Having returned with another successful 
mission under his belt, Mr. Vance has lived 
up in every respect to this impressive billing. 
Even the Turks, who first received him as a 
“nondescript lawyer,” now hall him as “an 
experienced and qualified statesman.” 

There is just one thing to be added. This 
West Virginian turned New Yorker must be 
just about as close as a human can get to 
being the indestructible man. During nearly 
two weeks of continuous shuttling back and 
forth between Athens and Ankara, with side 
trips to Nicosia, and endless sessions of pa- 
tient negotiation through anxious nights, 
Mr. Vance got practically no sleep, wore out 
his entourage and yet always was able to 
summon energy for just one more effort for 


The nation, and the world, owe Mr. Vance 
a vote of admiration and thanks, plus a bow 
to President Johnson for having sent him on 
this successful mission. 


THE FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House are now asking me 
when the conference report on the for- 
eign aid appropriation bill will be called 
up for action. 

Mr. Speaker, I asked for this time so 
as to inform the House Members that 
the Senate—or should I say “the other 
body”—has not yet taken up the foreign 
aid appropriation bill. 

Until they do, there can be no confer- 
ence or conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to be the policy 
almost every year to wait until the very 
closing hours of the session before final 
action is taken on the foreign aid appro- 
priation bill. There seems to be a tend- 
ency on the part of those who could ex- 
pedite the handling of this bill to hold 
it up until the dying hours of a session of 
the Congress. The spenders seem to think 
that by delaying final action on the con- 
ference report on the foreign aid appro- 
priation bill, they can get an excessive 
amount of money, whether it has been 
justified or not. However, I wish to assure 
the membership of the House that it will 
be my personal desire to see the Congress 
remain in session until Christmas Eve as 
we did once before rather than capitulate 
to the other body on an amount that has 
not been justified other than by the 
hordes of spenders in the executive 

branch. 

To my way of thinking, the American 
people are sick and tired of the way we 
are handling their business. This applies 
not only to the Congress, but also to the 
executive branch. We are spending money 
we do not have for things we do not 
need, trying to be everything to every- 

body everywhere, and a lot of it on bor- 

| rowed money. 

With this country facing a deficit of 
approximately $35 billion for the current 
fiscal year, with the President hollering 
for a tax increase and with inflation 
frighteningly high, it is going to be ex- 

: tremely interesting to hear the conferees 
of the other body justify the $500 million 
increase over what the House approved 
only a few days ago. 

| Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana for yielding. 
I thoroughly understand the problem 
that the gentleman and the Committee 
on Appropriations is now involved in 
resolving with the other body. However, 
I would like to emphasize the fact that 
had the Committee on Appropriations 
followed the same policy in the com- 
mittee, it is my opinion that the matter 
could have been brought before the 
House before this late date. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to the distinguished gentlewoman 
from New York (Mrs. KELLY] that so far 
as I know all appropriation bills have 
been passed by the Congress and signed 
into law with the exception of the foreign 
aid and supplemental appropriations. I 
was ready to report the foreign aid ap- 
propriation bill in June, but the au- 
thorizing committee did not give us an 
authorization bill until November, and 
even thea we had to bring the bill to the 
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floor with a rule because certain items 
had not been authorized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN, Of course, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It is apparently becoming 
customary and, perhaps, appropriate that 
the foreign giveaway bill come out on 
Christmas Eve? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Well, it is true that we 
disposed of the foreign giveaway bill on 
Christmas Eve in 1963. If I have the 
power, and the support of a majority of 
the House conferees on the Foreign Aid 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
membership of the House, I would prefer 
to see us stay in session until Christmas 
Eve this year rather than to capitulate 
to the other body on an increase of over 
one-half million dollars in title I only of 
the foreign aid appropriation bill. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON CONGRATU- 
LATES EAST AFRICAN COMMU- 
NITY 


Mr. O'HARA of Hlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Presidents Kenyatta, of Kenya, Nyerere, 
of Tanzania, and Obote, of Uganda, met 
December 1 to inaugurate the coming 
into effect of the East African Commu- 
nity. They assembled at Arusha, in 
northern Tanzania, where the headquar- 
ters of the new organization will be lo- 
cated. Earlier, on June 6, the three Presi- 
dents had signed the Treaty for East 
African Cooperation establishing the 
organization. For the first time it brings 
together all aspects of regional eco- 
nomic cooperation in one basic legal 
document. 

We here in the United States join with 
our African friends in saluting the birth 
of the East African Community. The new 
organization provides for the mainte- 
nance and strengthening of the common 
market through a common market coun- 
cil, as well as for continuation of com- 
mon services which include railways and 
harbors, an airline, and posts and tele- 
graphs. It also creates an East African 
Development Bank. 

The strength of the desire for African 
unity was very much in evidence on this 
occasion, Not only does the organization 
formally join these neighbors and 
friends, but provision is made in the 
treaty for membership of or association 
with the Community by neighboring 
states, Several of them were represented 
at the inaugural ceremony. Included 
were President Kaunda, of Zambia, Em- 
peror Haile Selassie, of Ethiopia, and 
President Abdirascid, of Somalia. Presi- 
dent Kaunda has already publicly ex- 
pressed Zambia’s desire to be a member 
of the Community. There are also indi- 
cations that several other nations are 
considering how they might become 
associated. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson sent 
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a message of congratulations to the 
three heads of state at Arusha which I 
include with these remarks in the 
RECORD: 


His Excellency Jomo KENYATTA, 
President of the Republic of Kenya. 
His Excellency JULIUS NYERERE, 
President of the United Republic of Tan- 
zania. 

His Excellency A. MILTON OBOTE, 
President of the Republic of Uganda. 

EXCELLENCIES: Your American friends join 
you and your peoples in celebrating the in- 
auguration of the East African community. 
The birth of the community provides drama- 
tic evidence to the world that the Govern- 
ments of Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda are 
determined not only to maintain but to 
strengthen the regional economic coopera- 
tion which has linked your countries in the 
past. By your statesmanship, you, the Presi- 
dents of these East African nations, have 
made a far-reaching contribution to the 
momentum as a unit which is a vital force in 
the new Africa. At a time when there is much 
divisiveness in the world, your decision to 
join hands to promote the common welfare 
is a heartening example to nations every- 
where. In common with the representatives 
of your neighbors, who are gathered with 
you on this historic occasion, I offer you the 
heartfelt congratulations of the American 
Government and people. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


HOOSIER HYSTERIA 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, my home 
State of Indiana has long been known 
for what we respectively refer to as Hoo- 
sier Hysteria, or called basketball else- 
where in the Nation. But a new epidemic 
has spread across Indiana which has 
been diagnosed as Rose Bowl fever which 
I feel compelled to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The Cinderella football team from In- 
diana University at Bloomington, in my 
district, has completed one of the most 
exciting seasons in the school’s history. 
They won nine of their 10 games, a share 
of the Big 10 title, and earned a berth 
in the Rose Bowl game at Pasadena, 
Calif., on January 1. I have had the 
honor of watching this group of men in 
action and consider them to be one of the 
finest examples of the younger genera- 
tion which we hear so much about these 
days. Their desire and determination on 
the football field, I am certain, will stay 
with them as they make their way in life. 

Added to the team’s honors was the 
announcement today that their 39-year- 
old coach John Pont has been named 
Coach of the Year by the football writers 
of America. Pont must be credited as 
author of this fantastic rags to riches 
story which saw the Hoosiers climb from 
a 1-8-1 season in 1966 to a 9-1 mark this 
year. 

Pont’s impressive coaching career at 
his alma mater of Miami of Ohio, later at 
Yale and now Indiana University can 
only reflect on the genuine ability and 
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determination of the man himself. His 
record of inspiring the young people 
around him to excel is one which should 
serve as an example for student and fac- 
ulty alike across the land. 

I plan to be on hand at Pasadena on 
January 1 when Coach Pont and the 
Hoosiers will take on the Nation’s No. 2 
team from the University of Southern 
California. If you cannot be with us at 
the Rose Bowl, I urge you to join the 
many IU fans across the country who 
will cheer them on from their armchairs 
on New Year’s Day. 


FREE WORLD SHIPPING TO 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
has been my policy for the past year or 
so, I wish to take this occasion to share 
with my colleagues of the House the in- 
formation contained in a report I have 
just received from the Department of 
Defense indicating that during this Nov- 
ember there were five free world ships 
that delivered cargoes to North Vietnam. 
It is of particular interest to note that 
all of these ships were flying the British 
flag. With these added five British-flag 
vessels, there have now been a total of 
68 free world ship arrivals in North Viet- 
nam so far during 1967. The breakdown 
of these 68 vessels by country is as fol- 
lows: British, 58; Cyprus, five; Malta, 
three; and Italy, two. 

The British may well be in a financial 
crisis, and they no doubt need to main- 
tain their foreign trade, but so long as 
the British law will permit the British 
flag to fly on vessels chartered to Com- 
munist interests, they should be held ac- 
countable for this trade. Let us make no 
mistake about it: Every ship flying the 
British flag, or any other free world 
ship, that puts its cargo on the docks 
of North Vietnam is helping the enemies 
of our country. Simply stated, the British 
are renting their flag to the Communists, 
and so long as the British flag continues 
to fly on ships that are going to North 
Vietnam, as they have been doing month 
after month to supply the sinews of war 
to the Hanoi regime, I cannot get sym- 
pathetic with the British over the pre- 
dicament in which they now find them- 
selves. 

Mr. Speaker, some means should be 
found to stop this immoral trade. 


LIBERALIZATION OF VETERANS’ 
PENSIONS NEEDED 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
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today introducing a bill which would 
liberalize the income limitations for a 
veteran or widow of a veteran so that 
no beneficiaries of veterans’ pensions 
would realize a cut in benefits because of 
an increase in social security. 

It would also change the present sys- 
tem of pensions so that the amount of 
pension paid would be on a graduated 
scale, according to income, and not a set 
amount according to an income bracket. 

I know that the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee is aware that the need for 
the enactment of such a measure is vital, 
and I urge that this realistic approach 
to the VA pension system be reported to 
the House for consideration, with appro- 
priate amendments in accordance with 
the social security bill, just as soon as 
that measure is finally acted upon by 
both Houses of the Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN McCARTHY SUP- 
PORTS LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, since 
my name is McCartuy and I am a Mem- 
ber of Congress, many people, to my 
surprise, have assumed that I am sup- 
porting the candidacy of my kinsman 
from Minnesota for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. I take this 
time to state that I am not. 

I am supporting President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, before the nomination, and 
after the nomination. 

I do not believe the gentleman from 
Minnesota has offered anything con- 
structive on the war. Nobody wants to 
end this war more than Lyndon B. John- 
son. 

Aside from the war, I feel he is one 
of our best Presidents in the fields of 
education, conservation, consumer af- 
fairs, and so many other areas. Presi- 
dent Johnson is not only a good Presi- 
dent. He is also a great President, and 
this is one McCartHy in Congress who 
is supporting Lyndon B. Johnson. 


PERMISSION TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT THURSDAY TO FILE A CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 4765, IN- 
COME TAX TREATMENT OF CER- 
TAIN DISTRIBUTIONS PURSUANT 
TO THE BANK HOLDING COM- 
PANY ACT OF 1956, AS AMENDED 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the conferees on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night, Thursday, December 7, 1967, to 
file a conference report on the bill H.R. 
4765, relating to the income tax treat- 
ment of certain distributions pursuant 
to the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 
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PROHIBITING AGE DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 830) with 
Senate amendments to the House amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments to the House amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments to the House amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

Page 8, of the House engrossed amendment, 
strike out all after line 20 over to and in- 
cluding line 2 one page 9 and insert: 

“(d) No civil action may be commenced 
by any individual under this section until 
the individual has given the Secretary not 
less than sixty days’ notice of an intent to file 
such action. Such notice shall be flled— 

“(1) within one hundred and eighty days 
after the alleged unlawful practice occurred, 
or 


“(2) in a case to which section 14(b) ap- 

plies, within three hundred days after the 
alleged unlawful practice occurred or within 
thirty days after receipt by the individual 
of notice of termination of proceedings under 
State law, whichever is earlier. 
Upon receiving a notice of intent to sue, the 
Secretary shall promptly notify all persons 
named therein as prospective defendants in 
the action and shall promptly seek to elimi- 
nate any alleged unlawful practice by in- 
formal methods of conciliation, conference, 
and persuasion.” 

Page 9, of the House engrossed amendment, 
strike out all after line 2 over to and includ- 
ing line 2 on page 10 and insert: 

“(e) Sections 6 and 10 of the Portal-to- 
Portal Act of 1947 shall apply to actions 
under this Act.” 

Page 10, line 10, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “The” and insert: 
“In accordance with the provisions of sub- 
chapter II of chapter 5 of title 5, United 
States Code, the“. 

Page 17, line 5, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “sums” and insert: 
“sums, not in excess of $3,000,000 for any 
fiscal year,“. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, are the amendments 
germane to the bill? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I ask the question because 
I understand another bill may soon come 
over from the other body to which totally 
ungermane legislation has been attached. 

Mr. PERKINS. This is the bill that the 
House passed the day before yesterday 
and passed unanimously. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand, but as I 
just stated another bill is scheduled to 
come over from the other body with com- 
pletely ungermane amendments to it. 
805 PERKINS. I do not know about 

at. 

Mr, GROSS. All I want to ascertain 
is that the amendments are germane to 
this bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
“ request of the gentleman from Ken- 

? 


There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments to the House 
amendment were concurred in. 
3 to reconsider was laid on the 


D. PERKINS, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. PUCINSKIL Mr. Speaker, I ask 
‘unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, late yes- 
terday evening the House and Senate 
conferees on the poverty bill reached 
agreement and reported out a favorable 
conference report. I would like to take 
this opportunity to congratulate our 
colleague, the gentleman from Kentucky 
LMr. Perxins], the chairman of our full 
Committee on Education and Labor, for 
the truly inspiring and spectacular job 
that he did in conference. 

When we went to conference we had 
196 major points of disagreement be- 
tween the two bodies. Under the skill- 
ful leadership of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, under his dedicated leader- 
ship, and under his determination to 
protect the interests of the House, we 
were able to resolve these differences and 
put together a bill that I think every 
Member of the House can support. 

I would like particularly to stress that 
our chairman did retain the principal 
features of the home-rule provision that 
was enacted by this House, and I firmly 
believe that this new legislation, as it 
has been restructured by the House, will 
bring at least 2,000 additional commu- 
nities into the poverty program by the 
time this legisaltion comes up for renewal 
in 1969. 

We retained all the features of the 
home-rule amendment which I have 
fought for during the past 2 years. This 
amendment will eliminate or substan- 
tially reduce many of the shortcomings 
in the program in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, CARL PERKINS, has written a spec- 
tacular page of achievement through his 
impressive leadership in the conference. 

I am sure he deserves the gratitude 
not only of the people in his own district, 
but the people of the entire United 
States 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 

yield? 

Mr. PUCINSETL I am happy to yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois. If anyone has 
ever worked any harder and with greater 
devotion on any bill than has CARL 
PERRINSs on this bill, both in committee 
and in conference, I cannot remember 
who it was. He did a great job on behalf 
of the House. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I would personally 
like to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from Illinois for bringing the 
results of this conference report to the 
attention of the House on this occasion, 
because I share his point of view with 
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regard to the gentleman from Kentucky. 
If I have ever seen a magnificent job done 
by a committee chairman on a contro- 
versial piece of legislation since I have 
been here, the gentleman from Kentucky 
has done that job, and I think a number 
of other members of the committee have 
done yeoman work on it, too. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would like to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
three gentlemen who have preceded me. 
I think without any question, if it had not 
been for the patience, the persistence, 
and the understanding of the chairman 
of the House committee, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Perkins] we would 
not have been able to reach an agree- 
ment. 

I also share with the gentleman from 
Illinois the belief that we bring back to 
the House a bill that contains the essen- 
tial features of the legislation as it was 
passed by the House. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CONFEREE ON 
S. 889, DESIGNATING SAN RAFAEL 
WILDERNESS, LOS PADRES NA- 
TIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. REINEcKE] be re- 
lieved from further duties on the confer- 
ence committee on S. 889, to designate 
the San Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres 
National Forest in California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 


There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. BURTON] 
as a conferee, and the Clerk will notify 
the Senate. 


AMENDING THE ACT ESTABLISHING 
THE PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW 
COMMISSION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 12121) to 
amend the act of September 19, 1967 (78 
Stat. 983), establishing the Public Land 
Law Review Commission, and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 2, after line 14, insert: 

"Sec. 2. Section 8 of the Act of September 
19, 1964 (78 Stat. 986), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 8. The authorizations and require- 
ments of this Act shall expire six months 
after the final report of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission has been submitted to 


Congress, except that any segregation prior 
to such time of any public lands from set- 
tlement, location, sale, selection, entry, lease, 
or other form of disposal under the public 
land laws shall continue for the period of 
time allowed by this Act.“ 

“Sec. 3. Section 7 of the Act of September 
19, 1964 (78 Stat. 988), is amended to read 
as follows: 
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“SEC. 7. The authority granted by this 
Act shall expire six months after the final 
report of the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission has beeh submitted to Congress, ex- 
cept that sales concerning which notice has 
been given in accordance with section 3 
hereof prior to such time may be consum- 
mated and patents issued in connection 
therewith after such time.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I will not ob- 
ject—I would ask our distinguished 
chairman to explain the Senate amend- 
ment and tell the House whether or not 
this amendment is germane to the bill 
that is being considered. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, I will be glad 
to explain. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, the House 
passed H.R. 12121 on August 21, 1967. 
This bill extends the life of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission by 1% 
years or until December 31, 1970, rather 
than the present termination date of 
June 30, 1969. It also increases the 
amount authorized to be appropriated to 
finance the Commission by $3,390,000. 
The amendment is germane to the orig- 
inal legislation. 

The Senate passed H.R. 12121 on No- 
vember 30 with an amendment that 
would extend the life of two closely re- 
lated acts to parallel the extension of 
time proposed for the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. 

The first of these, Public Law 88-607, 
provides legislative guidelines for the 
orderly classification, retention, or dis- 
posal of public lands during the time 
that the Commission is conducting its 
study of these lands. The second, Public 
Law 88-608, permits the sale of certain 
public lands that have been classified for 
such disposal. These two acts were con- 
sidered and passed at the same time that 
the Public Land Law Review Commission 
was created. They provide certain essen- 
tial interim management and disposal 
authority to the Secretary of the In- 
terior during the Commission’s study and 
they also provide the Commission with 
valuable background material and case 
histories on the classification and man- 
agement of public lands that may prove 
useful in its studies and recommenda- 
tions to Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons I urge 
that the House concur in the Senate 
amendments to H.R. 12121. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
our colleague, the chairman of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
for his explanation. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

4 Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
— of order that a quorum is not pres- 
en 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. ; 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


[Roll No. 425] 
Abbitt Dingell Pirnie 
Abernethy Eshleman Reinecke 
Adair Fountain Resnick 
Annunzio Frelinghuysen Rhodes, Ariz. 
Arends Gardner St. Onge 
Ashley Gurney Sandman 
Barrett Schweiker 
Bates Halleck Scott 
Battin , Wash. Sisk 
Bell Hardy Steed 
Bingham . Stratton 
y Jones, Mo. Van Deerlin 

Broomfield Keith anik 
Button Landrum Watkins 
Cahill Latta Watson 
Cederberg ‘all Watts 
se Mathias, Md, Willis 

Don H. Miller, Calif. Wilson, 
Daddario Monagan Charles H 
Dawson Moorhead Wright 

rwinski Multer Wya 

Dickinson Pepper Wydler 
Diggs 


The SPEAKER., On this rollcall, 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
6111) to provide for the establishment 
of a Federal Judicial Center, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 996) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6111) to provide for the establishment of a 
Federal Judicial Center having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

TITLE I—FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 

Sec. 101. Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting, immediately following 
chapter 41, a new chapter as follows: 

“CHAPTER 42.—F EDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 
“Sec. 

“620. Federal Judicial Center. 

“621. Board; composition, tenure of members, 
compensation. 

“622. Meetings; conduct of business. 

“623. Duties of the Board. 

“624. Powers of the Board. 

“625, Director and staff. 

“626. Compensation of the Director. 

“627, Retirement; employee benefits. 
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“628. Appropriations and accounting. 
“629. Organizational provisions. 
“§ 620. Federal Judicial Center 

“(a) There is established within the judi- 
cial branch of the Government a Federal 
Judicial Center, whose purpose it shall be to 
further the development and adoption of im- 
proved judicial administration in the courts 
of the United States. 

“(b) The Center shall have the following 
functions: 

“(1) to conduct research and study of the 
operation of the courts of the United States, 
and to stimulate and coordinate such re- 
search and study on the part of other public 
and private persons and agencies; 

“(2) to develop and present for considera- 
tion by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States recommendations for improvement of 
the administration and management of the 
courts of the United States; 

“(3) to stimulate, create, develop, and con- 
duct programs of continuing education and 
training for personnel of the judicial branch 
of the Government, including, but not lim- 
ited to, judges, referees, clerks of court, pro- 
bation officers, and United States commis- 
sioners; and 

“(4) insofar as may be consistent with the 
performance of the other functions set forth 
in this section, to provide staff, research, and 
planning assistance to the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States and its committees. 
“§ 621. Board; composition, tenure of mem- 

bers, compensation 

“(a) The activities of the Center shall be 
supervised by a Board to be composed of— 

“(1) the Chief Justice of the United States, 
who shall be the permanent Chairman of the 
Board; 

“(2) two active judges of the courts of ap- 
peals of the United States and three active 
judges of the district courts of the United 
States elected by vote of the members of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States: 
Provided, however, That the judges so elected 
shall not be members of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States; and 

“(3) the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, who shall 
be a permanent member of the Board. 

“(b) The term of office of each elected 
member of the Board shall be four years: 
Provided, however, That section 629 of this 
chapter shall govern the terms of office of 
the first members elected to the Board: And 
provided further, That a member elected to 
serve for an unexpired term arising by virtue 
of the death, disability, retirement, or resig- 
nation of a member shall be elected only for 
such unexpired term. 

“(c) No member elected for a four-year 
term shall be eligible for reelection to the 
Board. 

“(d) Members of the Board shall serve 
without additional compensation, but shall 
be reimbursed for actual and necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of their 
official duties. 

“§ 622. Meetings; conduct of business 

“(a) Regular meetings of the Board shall 

be held quarterly. Special meetings shall be 
held from time to time upon the call of the 
Chairman, acting at his own discretion or 
pursuant to the petition of any four mem- 
bers. 
“(b) Each member of the Board shall be 
entitled to one vote. A simple majority of the 
membership shall constitute a quorum for 
the conduct of business. The Board shall act 
upon the concurrence of a simple majority 
of the members present and voting. 


“§ 623. Duties of the Board 
(a) In its direction and supervision of the 
activities of the Federal Judicial Center, the 


Board shall— 

“(1) establish such policies and develop 
such programs for the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter as will further achievement of its pur- 
pose and performance of its functions; 

“(2) formulate recommendations for im- 
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provements in the administration of the 
courts of the United States, in the training 
of the personnel of those courts, and in the 
management of their resources; 

“(3) submit to the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, at least one month In 
advance of its annual meeting, a report of 
the activities of the Center and such recom- 
mendations as the Board may propose for 
the consideration of the Conference; 

“(4) present to other government depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumentalities whose 
programs or activities relate to the admin- 
istration of justice in the courts of the 
United States the recommendations of the 
Center for the improvement of such pro- 
grams or activities; 

“(5) study and determine ways in which 
automatic data processing and systems pro- 
cedures may be applied to the administra- 
tion of the courts of the United States, and 
include in the annual report required by 
paragraph (3) of this subsection details of 
the results of the studies and determina- 
tions made pursuant to this paragraph; and 

“(6) consider and recommend to both 
public and private agencies aspects of the 
operation of the courts of the United States 
deemed worthy of special study. 

“(b) The Board shall transmit to Congress 
and to the Attorney General of the United 
States copies of all reports and recommenda- 
tions submitted to the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, The Board shall also 
keep the Committees on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives fully and currently informed with 
respect to the activities of the Center. 


“g 624. Powers of the Board 

“The Board is authorized— 

(1) to appoint and fix the duties of the 
Director of the Federal Judicial Center, who 
shall serve at the pleasure of the Board; 

“(2) to request from any department, 
agency, or independent instrumentality of 
the Government any information it deems 
necessary to the performance of the func- 
tions of the Federal Judicial Center set forth 
in this chapter, and each such department, 
agency, or instrumentality is directed to co- 
operate with the Board and, to the extent 
permitted by law, to furnish such information 
to the Center upon request of the Chairman 
or upon request of the Director when the 
Board has delegated this authority to him; 

“(3) to contract with and compensate gov- 
ernment and private agencies or persons for 
research projects and other services, without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), and to delegate 
such contract authority to the Director of 
the Federal Judicial Center, who is hereby 
empowered to exercise such delegated au- 
thority. 

“§ 625. Director and staff 

“(a) The Director shall supervise the ac- 
tivities of persons employed by the Center 
and perform other duties assigned to him by 
the Board. 

“(b) The Director shall appoint and fix 
the compensation of such additional profes- 
sional personnel as the Board may deem 
necessary, without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in competitive service, or tha 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III 
of chapter 53 of such title, relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates: 
Provided, however, That the compensation 
of any person appointed under this subsec- 
tion shall not exceed the annual rate of 
basic pay of level V of the Executive Sched- 
ule pay rates, section 5316, title 5, United 
States Code: And provided further, That the 
salary of a reemployed annuitant under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act shall be ad- 
justed pursuant to the provisions of section 
8344, title 5, United States Code. 

“(c) The Director shall appoint and fix 
the compensation of such secretarial and 
clerical personnel as he may deem neces- 
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sary, subject to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in competitive service and the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title, relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. 

„d) The Director may procure personal 
services as authorized by section 3109 of title 
5, United States Code, at rates not to ex- 
ceed the daily equivalent of the highest 
rate payable under General Schedule pay 
rates, section 5332, title 5, United States 
Code. 

„(e) The Director is authorized to incur 
necessary travel and other miscellaneous ex- 
penses incident to the operation of the 
Center. 

“§ 626. Compensation of the Director 

“The compensation of the Director of the 
Federal Judicial Center shall be the same as 
that of the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, and his 

and salary shall not be subject 
to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in competi- 
tive service, or the provisions of chapter 51 
and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title, relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates: Provided, however, That 
any Director who is a justice or judge of the 
United States in active or retired status 
shall serve without additional compensation. 


“§ 627. Retirement; employee benefits 

“(a) A Director of the Federal Judicial 
‘Center who attains the age of seventy years 
shall be retired from that office. 

“(b) The Director, the professional staff, 
and the clerical and secretarial employees of 
the Federal Judicial Center shall be deemed 
to be officers and employees of the judicial 
branch of the United States Government 
within the meaning of subchapter III of 
chapter 83 (relating to civil service retire- 
ment), chapter 87 (relating to Federal em- 
ployees’ life insurance program), and chap- 
ter 89 (relating to Federal employees’ health 
‘benefits program) of title 5, United States 
Code: „ however, That the Director, 
upon written notice filed with the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts within six months after the 
date on which he takes office, may waive 
coverage under subchapter III of chapter 83 
of title 5, United States Code (relating to 
civil service retirement), and elect coverage 
under the retirement and disability provi- 
sions of this section: And provided further, 
That upon his non-retirement separation 
from the Federal Judicial Center, such 


depositing with interest the amount required 
by section 8334 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(c) Upon the retirement of a Director 
who has elected coverage under this section 
and who has served at least fifteen years 
and attained the age of sixty-five years the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts shall pay him an an- 
muity for life equal to 80 per centum of the 
salary of the office at the time of his 


“Upon the retirement of a Director who 
has elected coverage under this section and 
who has served at least ten years, but who 


by one-quar- 

per centum for each full month, if 

any, he is under the age of sixty-five at the 
time of separation from service. 

“(d@) A Director who has elected coverage 

under this section and who becomes perma- 
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nently disabled to perform the duties of his 
office shall be retired and shall receive an 
annuity for life equal to 80 per on z 
the salary of the office at the 
tirement if he has served at 
years, or equal to that proportion of 80 per 
centum of such salary that the aggregate 
number of years of his service bears to fifteen 
if he has served less than fifteen years, but 
in no event less than 50 per centum of such 
salary. 

“(e) For the purpose of this section, ‘serv- 
ice’ means service, whether or not continu- 
ous, as Director of the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter, and any service, not to exceed five years, 
as a judge of the United States, a Senator or 
Representative in Congress, or a civilian ofi- 
cial appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
“$628. Appropriations and accounting 

“There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this chapter. 
The Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts shall provide accounting, dis- 
bursing, auditing, and other fiscal services 
for the Federal Judicial Center. 

“$629. Organizational provisions 

“{a) The terms of office of the members 
first elected to the Board shall commence on 
the thirtieth day after the first meeting of 
the Judicial Conference after the date on 
which this chapter shall take effect. 

“(b) The members first elected to the 
Board shall continue in office for terms of 
one, two, three, three, and four years, respec- 
tively, the term of each to be designated by 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
at the time of his election. 

“(c) Members first elected to the Board 
who are designated by the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States to serve terms of 
office of less than four years shall be eligible 
for reelection to one full term of office.” 


TITLE II—ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS TO 
TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE 

Sec. 201. (a) Chapter 41 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section as follows: 

“§ 611. Retirement of Director 

“(a) The Director may, by written election 
filed with the Chief Justice of the United 
States within six months after the date on 
which he takes office, waive coverage under 
subchapter III (relating to civil service re- 
tirement) of chapter 83, title 5, United States 
Code, and bring himself within the purview 
of this section. Such waiver and election shall 
not operate to foreclose to the Director, upon 
separation from service other than by retire- 
ment, such opportunity as the law may pro- 
vide to secure civil service retirement credit 
for service as Director by depositing with in- 
terest the amount required by section 8334 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

“(b) Upon the retirement of a Director 
who has elected coverage under this section 
and who has served at least fifteen years 
and attained the age of sixty-five years the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall pay him an annuity for life 
equal to 80 per centum of the salary of the 
office at the time of his retirement. 

“Upon the retirement of a Director who 


Courts shall pay him an annuity for life 
equal to that proportion of 80 per centum of 
the salary of the office at the time of his 
retirement that the number of years of his 
service bears to fifteen, reduced by one- 

quarter of 1 per centum for each full month, 
if any. he ts under the age of sixty-five a 


under this section and who becomes perma- 
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nently disabled to perform the duties of his 
office shall be retired and shall receive an 
annuity for life equal to 80 per centum of 
the salary of the office at the time of his 
retirement if he has served at least fifteen 
years, or equal to that proportion of 80 per 
centum of such salary that the aggregate 
number of years of his service bears to fif- 
teen if he has served less than fifteen years, 
but in no event less than 50 per centum of 
such salary. 

“(d) For the purpose of this section, ‘serv- 
ice’ means service, whether or not contin- 
uous, as Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts, and any 
service, not to exceed five years, as a judge 
of the United States, a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or a civilian official 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.” 

(b) The table of contents preceding such 
chapter is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new item: 


“611. Retirement of Director.“ 

Src. 202. Section 376, title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding the following 
new subsections: 

“(r) The Director of the Federal Judicial 
Center shall be deemed a judge of the United 
States for the purposes of this section and 
shall be entitled to bring himself within the 
purview of this section by filing an election 
as provided in subsection (a) of this section 
within the time therein specified. As applied 
to a Director of the Federal Judicial Center, 
the phrase ‘retirement from office by resigna- 
tion on salary under section 871(a) of this 
title’ as used in subsections (b), (e), (8), 
(i), and (n) of this section shall mean ‘re- 
tirement from office under subsection (c) 
or (d) of section 627 of this title or by 
removal after not less than ten years sery- 
ice’, the phrase ‘salary paid after retirement’ 
as used in subsection (b) of this section 
shall mean ‘annuity paid after retirement 
under subsection (c) or (d) of section 627 
of this title’, and the phrase ‘resigns from 
office other than on salary under section 371 
(a) of this title’ as used in subsection (f) of 
this section shall mean ‘resigns from office 
otherwise than on retirement under sub- 
section (e) or (d) of section 627 of this title 
Se ee 
ce’ 

“(s) The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts shall be 
deemed a judge of the United States for the 
purposes of this section and shall be entitled 
to bring himself within the purview of this 
section by filing an election as provided in 
subsection (a) of this section within the 
time therein specified, As applied to a Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, the phrase ‘retirement 
from office by resignation on salary under 
section 371 (a) of this title’ as used in sub- 
sections (b). (c), (g), (1), and (n) of this 
section shall mean ‘retirement from office 
under section 611 of this title or by removal 
after not less than ten years service’, the 
phrase ‘salary paid after retirement’ as used 
in subsection (b) of this section shall mean 
‘annuity paid after retirement under section 
611 of this title’, and the phrase ‘resigns 
from office other than on salary under sec- 
tion 371(a) of this title’ as used in subsec- 
tion (f) of this section shali mean ‘resigns 
from office otherwise than on retirement un- 
der section 611 of this title or is removed 
after less than ten years service’.” 

Sec. 203. Subsection (a) of section 604, 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
amending: 

(a) Paragraph (7) to read as follows: 

“(7) Regulate and pay annuities to widows 
and surviving dependent children of judges, 
Directors of the Federal Judicial Center, and 
Directors of the Administrative Office, and 
necessary travel and subsistence expenses in- 
curred by judges, court officers and employ- 
ees, and officers and employees of the Ad- 
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ministrative Office, and the Federal Judicial 
Center, while absent from their official sta- 
tions on official business,”; 

(b) Paragraph (9), to insert between the 
word “courts” and the word “and” a comma 
and the words “the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter,”; 

(c) Paragraphs (10) and (11), to insert be- 
tween the word “courts” and the word “and” 
a comma and the words the Federal Judicial 
Center,”. 

Sec. 204. The table of contents to “PART 
IIL.—COURT OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES” of ti- 
tle 28, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after 


“41. Administrative Office of the United 


States Courts 601” 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
“42. Federal Judicial Center 620”. 


Sec. 205. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), the amendments made by this 
title, insofar as they relate to retirement 
and survivorship benefits of the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, shall be applicable only with respect 
to persons first appointed to such office after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) The provisions of section 611(a), the 
first paragraph of section 611(b), and sec- 
tion 376(s), of title 28, United States Code, 
as added by such amendments, shall be ap- 
plicable to a Director or former Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts who was first appointed prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act if at the time 
such Director or former Director left or 
leaves such office he had, or shall have, at- 
tained the age of sixty-five years and com- 
pleted fifteen years of service as Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts and if, on or before the expiration of 
six months following the date of enactment 
of this Act, he makes the election referred 
to in section 611(a) or section 376(s), or 
both, as the case may be. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
to provide for the establishment of a Federal 
Judicial Center, and for other purposes.” 

And agree to the same. 


ROBERT McCrory, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

Josxrn D. TYDINGs, 

SAMUEL J. Ervin, Jr., 

PHILIP A. HART, 

ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 

Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 6111) to provide for the 
establishment of a Federal Judicial Center, 
submit the fo statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The Senate passed the House bill after 
amending it by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting its own provi- 
sions. The House disagreed to the Senate 
amendment and requested a conference; the 
Senate then agreed to the conference, 

The conference report recommends that 
the House recede from its disagreement to the 
Senate amendment and agree to the same 
with an amendment, The amendment makes 
two changes in the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate. First, the word “stimulate” is added to 
paragraph 620(b) (3), relating to programs of 
continuing education and training for judi- 
cial personnel. New paragraph 620(b) (3) pro- 
vides that one function of the Center will be 
to stimulate, create, develop, and conduct 
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programs of continuing education and train- 
ing for personnel of the judicial branch. 

Second, the amendment inserts a new par- 
agraph 623 (a) (5), relating to the use of au- 
tomatic data processing and systems proce- 
dures, in lieu of the provision passed by the 
Senate. 

With respect to the use of automatic data 
processing and systems procedures in the ad- 
ministration of the Federal judicial system, 
the House directed the Board of the Federal 
Judicial Center to“... study and determine 
ways in which automatic data processing and 
systems procedures may be used in Federal 
judicial administration.” The House further 
required the Board specifically to submit to 
the Congress separate annual reports on the 
results of such studies. 

In the Senate, the provision related to the 
use of automatic data processing and sys- 
tems procedures required the Board of the 
Federal Judicial Center to“... evaluate pro- 
posals for the application of data processing 
and systems techniques to the administration 
of the courts of the United States.” The 
Senate did not require a separate report on 
the discharge of this responsibility. 

While the language in the Senate version is 
designed to accomplish the same objective of 
that of the House, the conferees preferred the 
more affirmative statement, particularly the 
provision for a separate reporting require- 
ment, that had been passed originally by the 
House. The conferees believe that it is im- 
perative that the Board study and use all 
modern advanced administrative techniques 
and tools in the solution of the administra- 
tive problems that now confront the Federal 
judiciary. 

Representative MacGregor and Representa- 
tive McClory, although they signed the con- 
ference report, emphasize their exceptions to 
two portions of the amendment. They would 
except as to that part of section 620 that 
locates the Federal Judicial Center in the 
judicial branch of the Government rather 
than in the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, and except as to that 
part of section 625 that authorizes the Direc- 
tor to appoint and fix the compensation of 
professional personnel rather than to require 
the Board to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of such personnel. 

CELLER, 


Prerer W. Roprno, Jr., 

BYRON G. ROGERS, 

CLARK MACGREGOR, 

ROBERT McCrory, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. CELLER (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman give 
us a brief explanation of what occurred 
in the conference? 

Mr. CELLER. I will be glad to. 

H.R. 6111 provides for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Judicial Center to 
foster research and development for 
improvements in the administration of 
the U.S. judicial system. This bill has 
not been a subject of controversy. It 
passed the House on June 19, 1967, on 
suspension of the rules after it had been 
unanimously recommended by both 
Subcommittee No. 5 and by the full 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

When the Senate passed the bill on 
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November 17, 1967, it struck all after the 
enacting clause, and inserted new pro- 
visions. In addition to a number of 
grammatical and stylistic changes, the 
Senate amendment contained five sub- 
stantive differences from the House- 
passed bill that were of concern to the 
conferees. 

The conference committee has re- 
solved these differences and recom- 
mends that the House recede, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The amendment makes two changes 
in the bill as passed by the Senate. First, 
the word “stimulate” is added to para- 
graph 620 (b) (3); relating to programs 
of continuing education and training 
for judicial personnel. New paragraph 
620(b) (3) provides that one function of 
the Center will be “to stimulate, create, 
develop, and conduct” programs of con- 
tinuing education and training for per- 
sonnel of the judicial branch. 

Second, the recommended amend- 
ment inserts a new paragraph 623(a) 
(5), relating to the use of automatic 
data processing and systems procedures, 
in lieu of the provision passed by the 
Senate. 

With respect to the use of automatic 
data processing and systems procedures 
in the administration of the Federal ju- 
dicial system, the House directed the 
Board of the Federal Judicial Center to 
“study and determine ways in which au- 
tomatic data processing and systems 
procedures may be used in Federal judi- 
cial administration.” The House further 
required the Board specifically to sub- 
mit to the Congress separate annual re- 
ports on the results of such studies. 

In the Senate, the provision related 
to the use of automatic data processing 
and systems procedures required the 
Board of the Federal Judicial Center to 
“evaluate proposals for the application of 
data processing and systems techniques 
to the administration of the courts of the 
United States.” The Senate did not re- 
quire a separate report on the discharge 
of this responsibility. 

While the language in the Senate ver- 
sion is designed to accomplish the same 
objective of that of the House, the con- 
ferees preferred the more affirmative 
statement, particularly the provision for 
a separate reporting requirement, that 
had been passed originally by the House. 
The conferees believe that it is impera- 
tive that the Board study and use all 
modern advanced administrative tech- 
niques and tools in the solution of the 

tive problems that now con- 
front the Federal judiciary. 

The conferees agreed to accept the 
provisions adopted by the Senate on the 
following issues: 


1. LOCATION OF THE JUDICIAL CENTER 


The Senate provided that the Federal 
Judicial Center would be established 
“within the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment”—section 620 (a). The House, 
as a matter of organization, had located 
the Judicial Center “in the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts.” The con- 
ferees accepted the Senate view to em- 
phasize that the Federal Judicial Center 
was not to be a subordinate or a con- 
stituent part of the Administrative Office 
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of the U.S. Courts. These two offices are 
to be equal in stature, each has different 
functions. The Administrative Office is 
the “operations arm” of the judicial 
branch; it is charged with the record 
keeping, budgeting, statistics gathering, 
and other personnel administrative func- 
tions. The Federal Judicial Center, on the 
other hand, is the “research and devel- 
opment arm” of the judiciary, and is to 
be responsible for the development of 
improved techniques in the administra- 
tion of the courts. 

2. APPOINTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Section 625(b) of the bill, as it passed 
the Senate, authorizes the Director to 
appoint and fix the compensation of the 
personnel staff of the Center. The House 
had required the Board of Directors of 
the Center to appoint and fix the salary 
of the staff. The conferees accepted the 
Senate language. It was considered to be 
better administrative practice for the 
Director, who is responsible for the Cen- 
ter’s performance, to have the power to 
hire the employees that serve under him. 
The Director needs the authority to hire 
staff in order to effectively carry out the 
directions of the Board. In addition, it 
would be unwieldy for the Board, since 
it meets only quarterly, to be directly 
concerned with personnel matters of this 
sort. 

3. QUALIFICATIONS FOR BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


The Board of the Federal Judicial 
Center is to be composed of the Chief 
Justice of the United States, who is the 
permanent chairman, two judges from 
the courts of appeals, and three judges 
from the district courts of the United 
States. The Senate in its amendment 
required all members of the Board to be 
active judges; and specifically provided 
that Board members could not also be 
members of the Judicial Conference. The 
House language permitted senior judges 
and members of the Judicial Conference 
to be eligible to serve as members of the 
Board of the Judicial Center. The con- 
ferees adopted the Senate provision, It 
was felt that active judges would likely 
be more familiar with the problems that 
currently face the judiciary, and would 
be more ready to authorize research in 
innovative procedures and techniques. 
Further, the experience of senior judges, 
under the bill, may be made available to 
the Board by having them serve as con- 
sultants. The prohibition against mem- 
bers of the Judicial Conference serving 
on the Board is to avoid interlocking re- 
lationships between the Conference and 
the Board. The Judicial Center in its 
operations may be called upon to eval- 
uate the work of the Judicial Conference 
or its committees, and the Conference 
will regularly review the work of the 
Center. The objectivity of both the 
Center and Conference could be impaired 
if the same individuals were eligible to 
serve on both. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from New York yield 10 
minutes to me? 

Mr, CELLER. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCrory] 
who has rendered yeoman service in con- 
nection with this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
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from New York yield further to the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, who is a member of the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I would like 
to make some comments with reference 
to this conference committee report. In 
my opinion, the bill establishing a Fed- 
eral Judicial Center is a most significant 
piece of legislation. It offers great hope 
for the expedition and the administra- 
tion of justice in our Federal courts. The 
aim is to develop some modern tech- 
niques, modern machinery through 
which we can help to eliminate part of 
the backlog in our Federal courts, and 
so we will not be faced constantly with 
the need of providing more and more 
Federal judges to take care of the in- 
creasing caseload. 

A great many of the States have al- 
ready provided for modernizing ma- 
chinery, and really what we are seeking 
to have the Federal court system do is 
to adopt some of the patterns that have 
already been laid out by these State 
courts. 

For one thing, we want the courts to 
take advantage of automatic data proc- 
essing so that we can know where the 
cases are, how big the caseload the vari- 
ous judges are taking care of, where the 
greatest need for judicial talent is, how 
long we are taking in the trial of cases, 
how many cases judges are handling, and 
a great many of the things which are 
necessary in order to do an efficient and 
modern job in our Federal court system. 

When we established the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts in 1939, it 
was hoped that it would provide the com- 
plete answer. But it is now felt that sup- 
plementary legislation establishing a 
Federal Judicial Center is needed in or- 
der to carry out the job in a more effi- 
cient and modern way. 

May I explain briefly the differences 
in the views of the House and Senate 
memberships with regard to this legis- 
lation? In the House bill we provided 
that the Judicial Center should be housed 
in the office of the Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts. The gentleman from 
Iowa asked the question of me during 
the debate on this bill as to where the 
Judicial Center would be located. 

I assured him, in response, that the 
office would be located in the Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts and that 
we would not need any new office. In the 
Senate they amended our bill and pro- 
vided that the Center should be an inde- 
pendent agency established in the judi- 
cial branch, so that it would be separate 
and distinct and independent from the 
Administrative Office of the Courts ex- 
cept for the fact that the Director of the 
Administrative Office would serve on the 
board of the Judicial Center and for 
audit and fiscal purposes, Otherwise, 
there is no structural administrative liai- 
son between the two offices. 

Also, we provided in the House bill 
that we wanted the board to assume re- 
sponsibility for the management of the 
Judicial Center and that the board 
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should appoint and fix the compensation 
of the professional staff, because we felt 
that they should assume and take on 
that responsibility, and not appoint a 
director and then have the director ap- 
point the staff. The other body disagreed 
with us on that point and decided that 
the director should be the person who 
should appoint and fix the compensation 
of the professional staff. 

Those are the two main points of dif- 
ference. If you look at the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House, 
you will notice the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, Mr. MacGrecor, and I excepted 
from those two parts of the conference 
report. We stated our exception in the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House. I am informed that parlia- 
mentary procedure limits us to that form 
as the only way we can express those 
exceptions while desiring at the same 
time to support the objectives and aims 
ie the general concept of this legisla- 

on. 

That, in brief, is my position with re- 
gard to this legislation. Those are the 
points of difference, and that is the ac- 
quiescence which the House conferees 
had to provide in order to get a confer- 
ence report here for action at this 
session. 

Mr. Speaker, as the report of the com- 
mittee on conference appointed to resolve 
the differences between the House and 
the Senate with respect to H.R. 6111 in- 
dicates, I have approved the report with 
two exceptions. These two exceptions ap- 
pear to me to be sufficiently basic to this 
landmark legislation to warrant a brief 
explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an urgent need 
for establishing a Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter, first, to provide research and tech- 
nical support including education and 
training of personnel in the judicial 
branch of Government; and, second, for 
staff research and planning assistance 
to the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. These are vital to an improved 
administration of justice in our Federal 
court system. 

It was the hope of many that a com- 
plete answer to a more expeditious and 
orderly handling of cases in the Federal 
courts would be accomplished through 
the enactment in 1939 of the Adminis- 
trative Office Act. While that legislation 
has served a most useful p the 
need to supplement the work of the Ad- 
ministrative Office has become apparent. 

The serious question which has arisen 
in my mind between the Senate and 
House versions of this legislation is where 
the new Judicial Center shall be reposed. 
The President of the United States in 
his message to the Congress of February 
6, 1967, recommended that— 

A Federal Judicial Center, established in 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, will enable the courts to begin 
the kind of self-analysis, research and plan- 
ning necessary for a more effective judicial 
system—and for better justice in America. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, the Judicial Conference, a Special 
Committee appointed by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States and all who 
recommended this legislation to the 
House Judiciary Committee emphasized 
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that the proposed Judicial Center should 
be established in the Administrative of- 
Bes of the U.S. Courts. 

In the House bill passed on June 19, 
1967, it was specifically provided in sec- 
tion 620 of that bill, as follows: 

There is established in the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts a Federal 
Judicial Center for the purpose of seeking 
knowledge of the best methods of judicial 
administration through scientific study so 
that it may be possible to administer justice 
in the Federal courts with maximum effec- 
tiveness and minimum waste. 


In other words, the aim of providing 
maximum effectiveness and minimum 
waste in our Federal courts was coupled 
with the establishment of a Federal Ju- 
dicial Center in the Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts. 

The Senate version of this legislation 
departed completely from this philoso- 
phy and provided instead that the Fed- 
eral Judicial Center shall be established 
within “the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment.” In other words, the Senate 
seeks to establish the Federal Judicial 
Center as a new and independent govern- 
mental agency which is neither lodged in 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts nor in the Department of Justice, 
nor any other existing Federal depart- 
ment or agency. 

The broad description of “the judicial 
branch of Government” is nowhere pro- 
vided in the Constitution or laws of the 
United States. While article III of the 
Constitution refers to the “judicial pow- 
er” of the United States, the courts which 
are specified are nowhere denominated 
as “judicial branch” of the Government. 
To give support to legislative language of 
this character would seem to justify fu- 
ture legislation establishing new and 
independent bureaus and agencies in 
the “judicial branch” and “legislative 
branch” of the Federal Government. The 
inartistic language of the Senate version 
would establish not only a precedent with 
regard to new agencies and bureaus in 
these branches of Government, but, in 
addition, would seem to provide a unique 
quality of autonomy and independence 
which no other agency of Government 
appears to enjoy. 

In the report of the Special Committee 
appointed by the Chief Justice to the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, dated May 10, 1967, the sugges- 
tion for establishing the Judicial Center 
as a separate or independent agency was 
specifically and emphatically rejected. 
This report on page 4 declares: 

The Special Committee concluded that it 
would only cause friction and difficulty if 
the Center was o. as a third body, 
separate and distinct from the Judicial Con- 
ference and the Administrative Office which 
acts under direction of the Conference. The 
Special Committee concluded that efficient, 
coordinated management and development 
of the Judicial Conference programs and 
projects can be achieved by establishing the 
Federal Judicial Center in the Administrative 
Office but with its own autonomous board of 
2 to be elected by the Judicial Con- 

erence, 


The Special Committee set forth ad- 
vantages which this form of organization 
would permit. 

The concept of a Judicial Center dis- 
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tinctly separate from the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts appears to 
have evolved among staff members of the 
other body or elsewhere. This concept is 
not reflected in any of the legislative pro- 
posals introduced on this subject in the 
House, nor is it supported by any of the 
testimony or recommendations upon 
which the House acted. 

As the hearings and Senate committee 
Report No. 781 indicated, the work of the 
Judicial Center and that of the Admin- 
istrative Office should be very closely re- 
lated one to the other. The Judicial Cen- 
ter should form the technical and re- 
search arm while the housekeeping or 
administrative arm should continue in 
the Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts. The need for close liaison and co- 
operation are readily apparent since the 
objective of both offices is to expedite and 
improve the administration of justice. 
Indeed, all versions of this legislation 
have provided that the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
shall be a permanent member of the 
Board of the Judicial Center. 

To reject the recommendations made 
to the House Judiciary Committee, and 
to permit instead the establishment of 
the Judicial Center as a new and inde- 
pendent agency is to countenance pro- 
liferation of Government and to run the 
risk of the creation of a new bureaucracy. 
Such an agency with its independent 
status may well duplicate through its 
personnel and operations existing func- 
tions of the Administrative Office itself. 

The budget submitted to the com- 
mittee and to the House of Representa- 
tives contained no provision for a new 
or additional office or building where 
the Judicial Center might be located. 
Indeed, during the House debate on this 
measure, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] inquired “as to where the Judicial 
Center is going to be located,” to which 
I replied unequivocally, “the Judicial 
Center will be located in the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. courts, which al- 
ready is established, I believe, in the 
Supreme Court Building. The Judicial 
Center will be located in the same office. 
This supplements what was done, I be- 
lieve, about 20 years ago. I am not sure 
when the Administrative Office of the 
Courts was established, but it was a long 
time ago, and this brings the whole sys- 
tem up to date.” I could not depart from 
this assurance which I gave to the House 
during House debate on this measure, 
nor could I fail to support the House 
position with regard to this vital and 
basic aspect of the Judicial Center legis- 
lation. As a House conferee I worked 
diligently to keep faith with the House 
membership. 

I can only hope that following ap- 
proval of this conference committee re- 
port the Judicial Center will, indeed, be 
established in the Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts. The language which 
was inserted by the other body, and in- 
sisted upon by its conferees, does not, in 
my opinion, prevent establishment of the 
Judicial Center in the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts. Accordingly, 
Iam hopeful that, despite the broad and 
imperfect language to which the con- 
ferees have agreed, the original inten- 
tion of this House will be honored. 
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In addition, Mr. Speaker, I have taken 
exception to that part of the bill which 
permits the Director of the new Judicial 
Center to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of professional personnel. In my 
opinion, the House version of this legis- 
lation which lodged this responsibility 
in the Board, should have been followed 
by the conferees. The professional per- 
sonnel, in addition to their responsibil- 
ity to the Director, should be answerable 
to the members of the Board. The Board 
established by this legislation is intended 
to be a responsible and acting Board 
charged with the general direction and 
supervision of the activities of the Fed- 
eral Judicial Center. The members are 
not intended to be figureheads, nor 
should they delegate their responsibility 
with regard to the “professional person- 
nel” which may serve in the new Judicial 
Center. It is expected that such pro- 
fessional personnel will be highly skilled 
specialists enjoying high salaries. 

The issue as to whether or not the 
Board should possess this authority was 
debated fully and thoroughly in the 
House Judiciary Committee. It was dis- 
cussed during the general debate on this 
measure and the House position was 
made eminently clear. I am disappointed 
that the House conferees were obliged 
to recede from their position on this 
issue. Accordingly, I have been con- 
strained to except also to that part of 
the conference committee report. 

I am heartened by other provisions of 
this legislation, including the emphasis 
placed upon the use of automatic data 
processing to assist in the work of the 
Center. I am hopeful also that the seem- 
ingly endless practice of appointing new 
and additional Federal judges and other 
judicial personnel may be averted and 
that the efficient and effective utilization 
of personnel and facilities may be greatly 
augmented. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have been 
associated with the formulation of this 
key legislation. My disappointments with 
respect to the final version of the meas- 
ure are counterbalanced by my confi- 
dence that the measure as passed will be 
interpreted and applied in a manner not 
inconsistent with the hopes and aims of 
those of us who have given this subject 
the careful study and earnest support 
which it has received and deserves. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCtory] 
has accurately outlined the two points in 
the conference report which are deeply 
troubling to the gentleman from Illinois 
and the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The gentleman from Illinois worked 
very assiduously and very effectively on 
this bill in Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. He 
continued that work during deliberations 
of the full Committee on the Judiciary, 
and he was, I may say, in my judgment 
the most active, the most knowledgeable, 
and the most farsighted of the conferees 
in the consideration of this particular 
proposal. 

I am troubled by the fact that the 
hearings held in the Judiciary Committee 
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of the other body do not in any measure 
whatsoever support the Senate version of 
the bill in the two particulars to which 
the gentleman from Illinois and I object. 
I am particularly disturbed, in addition, 
by the fact that these changes were made 
in the other body without consultation 
with the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts and without any opportunity 
for responsible officials of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts to coun- 
sel with our sister group in the other 
body on the wisdom of these changes. 

The two changes to which I refer are 
the changes made in the other body, and 
accepted by the conferees, which are out- 
lined at the bottom of page 9 and the 
top of page 10 of the conference report. 
They are located in the section entitled 
“Statement of the Managers on the Part 
of the House.” 

Those two provisions, again for em- 
phasis, are as follows, and they are the 
two provisions to which the gentleman 
from Illinois and I object most strenu- 
ously. In the first provision the Senate 
version locates the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter in the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment rather than in the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts. The second 
provision, to which we except most stren- 
uously, is that which authorizes the di- 
rector appoint and fix the compensation 
of professional personnel, rather than, 
as provided in the House, requiring the 
board to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of such personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that wholly inade- 
quate and in some respects improper 
legislative procedures led to the adoption 
of the Senate version of these two par- 
ticular provisions, and I register my ob- 
jections most strenuously. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to address my 
statement to both the gentleman from 
Illinois and to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

I recognize that both gentlemen fought 
hard to bring about the suggestions about 
which they have told us. I take it they 
realize every conference involves a com- 
promise. I take it, however, they are in 
favor of passage of this legislation and 
are reporting favorably on the conference 
report, but they want to register as em- 
phatically as they can their exceptions 
to these two provisions. 

Is that the attitude of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. McCLORY. Let me say, in response 
to the comment of the chairman of the 
committee, it was my position that the 
House version was the sound one. We 
were following the recommendations of 
the President, who recommended this 
legislation to the Congress. Also, we were 
following the recommendations of the 
Special Committee of the Judicial Con- 
ference. And we were following the rec- 
ommendations of the American Bar As- 
sociation, and the recommendations of 
Subcommittee No. 5 and of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House. 

I might say, with regard to the power 
of the Board with respect to the appoint- 
ment of and the fixing of compensation 
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of professional personnel, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman] partici- 
pated actively in the debate and support- 
ed that version following a debate in the 
subcommittee on that issue. 

Let me add that the Senate version, 
adopted in the other body, does not ema- 
nate from the official recommendations 
to the House and does not emanate from 
the legislation as introduced by the gen- 
tleman from California and myself or by 
the chairman of the committee and oth- 
ers, but springs from some other source, 
which is a little mystifying to me and I 
believe to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

I am supporting this legislation. It is 
my hope that in the application of this 
legislative measure the House recom- 
mendation to utilize the Office of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
will be taken advantage of. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. In connection with 
the remarks of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee of the Judici- 
ary, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCtiory] and the gentleman from 
Minnesota, not only were fighting in 
conference for what they thought was 
right, but were fighting to maintain the 
House position, the House-passed bill, 
which we understand is the function of 
the House conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. We were fighting 
also to maintain and to enact into law, 
as the House proposed, the formal rec- 
ommendations to us from the Judicial 
Conference. 

Let the record show that we have re- 
ceived no revision of those recommenda- 
tions which would support the Senate- 
sponsored provisions of the conference 
report that are brought before the House 
today. 

Mr. McCLORY. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is absolutely correct. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may address 
an inquiry to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I take it, despite what 
the gentleman has said, he will support 
this conference report? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman 
from Minnesota signed the conference 
report with great reservations, making 
it clear he took these two specific excep- 
tions to the conference report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. First let me ask the gen- 
tleman the ultimate cost as a result of 
the conference report changes to the 
House bill as to the cost of the estab- 
lishment of this institution? 

Mr. McCLORY. We inquired about 
that. It was represented to us as con- 
ferees that there would be no additional 
cost involved in this change in the legis- 
lation. 
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However, I may say that the budget es- 
timate presented to the committee, when 
we considered this legislation, did not in- 
clude any amount for rent or for new 
office space or anything of that nature. 
It also contemplated administrative func- 
tions like budget and personnel would 
be provided by the Administrative Office. 
If the office is to be located elsewhere 
than in the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts, and if separate administra- 
tive functions will have to be provided 
out of the Center’s budget, it is bound to 
involve some additional money. 

Mr. GROSS. From where is the per- 
sonnel to be obtained, now to be placed 
in the hands of the Director for selec- 
tion? From where is this personnel to be 
obtained? 

Mr. McCLORY. The professional per- 
sonnel would be the same as that con- 
templated in our House bill. I do not 
think that there is any change in the 
number. It may be there will be addi- 
tional administrative and clerical help 
involved, but the professional personnel, 
in my judgment, would be the same in 
both versions. 

Mr. GROSS. Are the laws governing 
the hiring of supergrades set aside in 
the creation of this Judicial Center? 

Mr. McCLORY. Yes, I believe it is, 
up to a point. 

Mr. GROSS. You believe it is? 

Mr. McCLORY. I refer you to section 
625 of the Senate bill which says that the 
Civil Service Act is not applicable to 
professional personnel but limits that ex- 
ception up to the ceiling of level V of the 
executive schedule, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield the gentleman from Illinois 
2 more minutes? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield the gentleman 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLORY. I know that most of 
these provisions of the Civil Service 
Code will not be applicable with regard 
to professional personnel. 

Mr. GROSS. But does it not have to do 
with the salary level? 

Mr. McCLORY. The salary level will 
undoubtedly be very high and in accord- 
ance with the grade levels of the Civil 
Service Code. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, we have super- 
grades now under control, at least to some 
extent. I am very much concerned about 
this employment of personnel to staff the 
Judicial Center as to whether it is set- 
ting aside the civil service procedures or 
what the means of obtaining them is. 
Let me ask another question since there 
appears to be some area of doubt on it. 

Mr. McCLORY. Let me say I was not 
in controversy about that portion of the 
Senate bill and I was not dissatisfied 
with the subject of the application and 
nonapplication of parts of the Civil Serv- 
ice Code. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any authority 
lodged in this Judicial Center or lodged 
in any of the officials thereof to do any- 
thing about the removal of Federal judges 
or the circumscribing of cases assigned 
to Federal judges? Of course, I have in 
mind—and the gentleman from Illinois 
probably recognizes it—the case in Okla- 
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homa where three Federal judges have 
been feuding for some 3 years, and call- 
ing each other names. 

Mr. McCLORY. May I respond to that 
by saying it is not covered in this legis- 
lation at all. This is essentially a research, 
study and technical arm of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States 
Courts. It is supposed to provide ideas 
and recommendation for machinery to 
modernizing and streamlining the courts 
and expediting the administration of jus- 
tice. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I thought the 
gentleman said in his original or pre- 
vious statement. It was for the purpose of 
expediting the cases in the Federal 
courts and the package that has been 
used in Oklahoma is quite the contrary. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CorMAN] 2 minutes. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
6111, to provide for the establishment of 
a Federal Judicial Center. 

Of the recommendations included in 
the President’s crime message to the Con- 
gress early this year, improvement of the 
administration of justice in our Federal 
courts was one of the more important. 
My own interest in and concern about our 
Federal court system led me to introduce 
H.R. 6111 shortly after this session con- 
vened. 

The Center will conduct research and 
study of the operation of Federal courts 
and stimulate and coordinate such re- 
search and study on the part of public 
and private agencies; make recommen- 
dations to the Judicial Conference of the 
United States for improvement of the 
administration and management of the 
U.S. courts; stimulate, create, develop 
and conduct programs of continuing edu- 
cation and training for personnel in the 
judicial system—including judges; and 
provide staff, research, and planning as- 
sistance to the Judicial Conference of the 
United States and its committees. 

H.R. 6111 is a nonpartisan piece of 
legislation with bipartisan support be- 
cause it represents a reasonable, neces- 
sary approach toward solving some of 
the major problems which plague our 
courts; namely, serious delays in com- 
pleting court action and growing docket 
congestion. 

Mr. Speaker, this delay and congestion 
in our courts has reached crisis propor- 
tions in recent years. The number of civil 
cases pending before the U.S. district 
courts, for instance, was 79,906 at the 
end of fiscal year 1967—an increase of 
approximately 5 percent over the 76,607 
cases pending at the end of fiscal 1966 
and an increase of more than 23 percent 
over the number of cases pending 5 years 
earlier at the end of 1962. More than 10 
percent of the civil cases pending before 
district courts at the end of fiscal 1967 
had been on the dockets 36 months or 
more. The U.S. courts of appeal are fac- 
ing problems of similar proportions. I 
am sure that many of my distinguished 
colleagues are finding parallel condi- 
tions in their own districts. 
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Statistics are available which paint a 
dismal picture of the state of justice in 
the Federal courts. Only those with infi- 
nite patience—and financial resources— 
can afford to pursue justice when the 
road is such a lengthy-one. With a grow- 
ing population and with the greater 
complexity of many of the cases with 
which our Federal courts must deal, this 
road is lengthening alarmingly. 

Congress has responded to accelerat- 
ing judicial business by establishing new 
judgeships but this has not worked to re- 
duce this backlog substantially. Between 
1959 and 1964, the number of trial judge- 
ships was increased 25 percent, but the 
number of cases disposed of in 1964 was 
only 3 percent greater than in 1959. The 
creation of new judgeships is well worth 
the expense involved if this were the 
answer to reducing delay and docket 
congestion, but it is apparent that this 
alone is not sufficient. What is needed is 
better judicial administration, and to 
obtain this we must have programs of 
research, training and continuing edu- 
cation. 

We have been asking our Federal 
judges—men who owe primary devotion 
to their courts—to be administrators. 
And, we have been asking them to do this 
without providing them with sufficient 
facilities, staff, funds or training to meet 
this task. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6111, by providing 
for comprehensive programs of contin- 
uing education and training would give 
judges and judicial personnel the ad- 
ministrative expertise necessary for 
them to discharge their obligations. 

The key to the effectiveness of pro- 
grams of research, training and educa- 
tion is not their proliferation, but their 
quality. The committees of the Judicial 
Conference of the U.S. courts have strug- 
gled with the problem of judicial admin- 
istration in our courts before and plans 
and programs have been initiated—but 
only on a piecemeal basis, and often hur- 
riedly. Their solutions sometimes lacked 
the insight that only complete informa- 
tion, protracted research and unhurried 
analysis can bring. 

Continuity was lacking and staffing 
and financial support were inadequate. 
The Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts has done an excellent job of pro- 
viding the judiciary with valuable fiscal 
and housekeeping services, but it too, is 
handicapped in its efforts to engage in 
continuing the in-depth research neces- 
sary to provide long-term answers to the 
administrative and training problems of 
our courts. 

We have operated our courts under a 
system which is in the Dark Ages in 
terms of management techniques and in 
terms of adequate staff assistance. It is 
a system which can only serve to debili- 
tate our capacity for justice. If we are to 
have effective, just courts—courts which 
refiect the best aspects of our modern, 
scientific era—we must equip the judici- 
ary with the resources necessary to meet 
ther needs. I believe H.R. 6111 will do 


Mr. Speaker, as you will recall, the 
House passed H.R. 6111 with strong sup- 
port from both sides of the aisle. Though 
the Senate disagreed on certain techni- 
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cal points, I am pleased that the con- 
ferees have agreed on a bill that is faith- 
ful to the purpose and principal provi- 
sions of my proposal. 

The bill as it now stands is a good 
bill—an urgently needed bill—and I hope 
my colleagues will support the conference 
report now before them. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 minute. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask a 
question. Am I correct in my assumption 
that the wording of the bill in several 
places “courts of the United States” 
refers only to the courts in the Federal 
system and has no connection with 
States? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. SNYDER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLMER. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain to me in the purposes of this Fed- 
eral Judicial Center what is meant by 
provision 3 on page 2 of the report, which 
states: 

(3) to stimulate, create, develop, and con- 
duct programs of continuing education and 
training for personnel of the judicial branch 
of the Government, including, but not lim- 
ited to, judges, referees, clerks of court, pro- 
bation officers, and United States commis- 
sioners— 


What type of education is proposed to 
be given the judges in the Judicial 
Center? 

Mr. CELLER. Well, primarily, it is to 
keep judicial personnel updated on cur- 
rent cases. There are many, many courts 
in this country and there are courts in 
foreign countries. We have a lot to do to 
keep abreast of current developments, 
especially in foreign countries. In my 
opinion it is well to have all the facts and 
data coordinated in this Judicial Cen- 
ter. The judges and other personnel 
could partake of the judicial nourish- 
ment afforded them. In that sense they 
could obtain education in judicial mat- 
ters which they are not now obtaining. 
They must keep abreast of the times. The 
judicial system must go forward, as must 
all other branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment go forward. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. In furnishing this 
“nourishment” to the judges, that is the 
thing about which I am most concerned. 
Does that nourishment include philo- 
sophical or political nourishment? 

Mr. CELLER. I suppose it is very diffi- 
cult to separate that which is judicial 
from that which is philosophical. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, that is what I 
am afraid of. 

I wonder if the gentleman from New 
York has been confronted with or heard 
of the fact that there has been too much 
interference with the judiciary already 
from people in other parts of the Gov- 
ernment, for instance, the Attorney Gen- 
eral and others representing the various 
executive departments? 
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There was recently an article which 
appeared in the U.S. News & World Re- 
port with reference to this matter. 

I just do not see any good purpose to 
be served by the enactment of this legis- 
lation. I am afraid that our justices have 
already become too indoctrinated in po- 
litical philosophy, and are continuing to 
be so indoctrinated. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary yield to me at this 
point? 

Mr. CELLER. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee for 
yielding to me at this time. It is my opin- 
ion that the type of education about 
which we are talking here goes more to 
procedure than it does to philosophy. It 
is the hope that this Center will devise 
methods of operations that will expedite 
the work of the judicial branch of our 
Government. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion 
that the matter to which the gentleman 
from Mississippi refers—that is philoso- 
phy”—comes much more from the work 
of the appellate courts than it comes or 
would come from this Judicial Center. 

Mr. Speaker, the great State of Cal- 
ifornia for some years has followed the 
practice of attempting to educate mem- 
bers of the bench. However, that proce- 
dure goes to the methods of expediting 
the job of the courts rather than sub- 
stantive law or philosophy. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
will yield further, permit me to comment 
just briefly upon that statement which 
has been made by the learned gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman]. 

I have no objection to procedural in- 
doctrination. But the thing about which 
Iam most concerned is the philosophical 
narrowing down to political indoctrina- 
tion. There is a growing sentiment in the 
country that our judiciary is not the in- 
dependent body of the Government 
which was intended when it was original- 
ly established. 

Will the gentleman from New York 
agree with me on that point? 

Mr. CELLER. I wonder—— 

Mr. COLMER. And may I add further 
that I am a little nonplused that the re- 
action of the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the very able and 
learned gentleman from New York, and 
the very able and learned member of 
that committee, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California, since it would 
seem to be and to represent an attempt 
at accomplishing that which this lan- 
guage does not provide. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I take the 
position that our judiciary has been in- 
dependent and has been independent all 
through its history. 

There has been tremendous conflict, 

ly between the executive 
branch of the Government and the judi- 
ciary branch of the Government. 

I was one of those who refused to 
allow the Court to be packed, and I voted 
against the provision that would extend 
the Court from nine judges to 11 judges, 
to allow the President to appoint two 
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additional judges that might do his 
bidding. 

I remember also that President Tru- 
man, in his opinion, had difficulty with 
the Court. They did not really abide by 
what he thought would be a proper deci- 
sion. And I am quite sure if you talked 
to President Johnson you would find 
that the Court has not always been, in 
his opinion, in accord with what he 
thought was proper. 

I do not believe the gentleman can 
find very much authenticity for the 
statement that the courts have not been 
independent of the executive branch of 
government. 

Mr. COLMER. In reference to the last 
statement the gentleman made—and the 
gentleman has made so many state- 
ments that it is hard to comment on all 
of them—but with reference to the last 
statement I would say that I have just 
replied to a constituent of mine the 
other day who was very much concerned 
about the matter we are talking about 
now, and I expressed the hope that this 
article that I referred to a moment ago 
was exaggerated, that it was not true. 
But for a long time in my own mind I 
have been concerned about the question 
that I raised. 

Now, insofar as the packing of the 
Court is concerned, of course, as I recall, 
I was here too at the time, and we did 
not vote on that in the House, did we? 

But I recall that I was opposed to it. 
However, my point is, regardless of that, 
that while the Congress are representa- 
tives of the people, and did not give 
President Roosevelt the power to stack 
the Court, that, “Oh, death, oh, time,” 
passed, and the Court was stacked, and 
it is now of one predominant philosophy. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said this afternoon about the ne- 
cessity of the Judicial Center for the 
purpose of expediting cases in the courts. 
I noticed in yesterday’s paper that the 
senior judge of the courts of the District 
of Columbia has put the judges in the 
District of Columbia on a 5-day week. 
Perhaps this is what is needed more than 
anything else to expedite business in the 
courts. I doubt, in view of the action that 
was taken by the senior judge in the 
District of Columbia yesterday, that a 
Judicial Center is needed in order to put 
the judges on a 5-day week. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know what rel- 
evancy that has to the main import of 
the bill under consideration. 

Mr. GROSS. Only this: If the burning 
desire of the gentleman is to expedite 
cases in the Federal courts, if we do not 
have judges on the bench 5 days a week, 
there is bound to be a slowdown. 

Mr. CELLER. I can say as far as the 
Federal judges are concerned, in the 
southern district of New York and the 
eastern district of New York, of which 
I am familiar, work more than 5 days 
a week. The gentleman must realize that 
a judge may have a very intricate case, 
and he may hear the case. Then he has 
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to take the papers and the documents 
home, and give refiection, study, and re- 
search to it after hours. It is not only 
the time spent actually on the bench 
that occupies the duties of the judges. 
There are many other ways by which the 
judges must exert their efforts in the 
interest of carrying out justice. I believe 
it is unfair to just test the efficacy or 
the worthwhileness of a judge by the 
number of hours he spends in the court- 
room; there are many other chores he 
has to do outside of the courtroom. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to my friend, 
the gentleman from New York, that I 
have no doubt that the senior judge in 
the District of Columbia took all that 
into account when he ordered 5 days 
of service out of the judges in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. CELLER. I am sure that he took 
all of that into account. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
wee question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 230, nays 126, not voting 76, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 426] 
YEAS—230 

Adams de la Garza Grover 
Addabbo Delaney Gude 
Albert Dellenback Halpern 
Anderson, Ill. Denney Hamilton 
Anderson, Dent Hammer- 

Tenn. Donohue schmidt 
Ashley Dow Hanley 
Aspinall Downing Hanna 
Ayres Dulski Harsha 
Belcher Dwyer Harvey 
Berry Edmondson Hathaway 
Biester Edwards, Calif. Hawkins 
Blackburn Edwards, Hays 
Blanton Ellberg Hechler, W. Va. 
Boggs Erlenborn Helstoski 
Boland Evans, Colo. Hicks 
Brademas Everett Holifiela 
Brasco Fallon Holland 
Brock Farbstein Horton 
Brooks Fascell Hosmer 
Brotzman Feighan Howard 
Brown, Calif. Findley Hull 
Broyhill, Va. Fisher Hungate 
Burke, Mass. Flood Ichord 
Burton, Calif. Foley Irwin 
Burton, Utah Ford, Gerald R. Jacobs 
Bush Ford ‘oelson. 
Byrne, Pa. William D. Johnson, Calif. 
Carey Fraser Johnson, Pa. 
Casey Friedel Jones, Ala. 
Celler Fulton, Pa. Karsten 
Cleveland Gallagher Karth 
Cohelan Garmatz Kastenmeler 
Collier Giaimo Kazens 
Conable Gibbons Kee 
Conte Gilbert Kelly 
Conyers Gonzalez King, Calif. 
Corbett Goodell Kirwan 
Corman Kluczynski 
Cowger Gray Kupferman 
Culver Green, Oreg. 
Curtis Green, Pa. Leggett 
Daniels Lloyd 
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Sullivan 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Taft 

Talcott 


McMillan 
Mail 


Long, Md. O'Hara, Mich. 
McCarthy O'Neill, Mass. 
McClory r 
loch Patman 
McDade Patten 
McDonald, Perkins 
Mich. Philbin 
McFall Pickle 
Macdonald, Pike 
5 Poft 
MacGregor Price, II 
Machen or 
Madden Pucinski 
Mahon Quie 
Railsback 
Mathias, Calif. Randall 
Ma Rees 
May Reid, N.Y. 
Meeds Reifel 
Meskill Reinecke 
Miller, Calif. Reuss 
Mills Rhodes, Pa. 
Minish Robison 
Mink 0 
Moore Rogers, Colo. 
Morgan man 
Morris, N. Mex. Rooney, N.Y. 
Morse, Mass. Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Murphy, II Rostenkowski 
Murphy, N.Y. Roth 
Myers Roush 
Natcher Roybal 
Nedzi Rumsfeld 
Nix Ruppe 
O'Hara, III Ryan 
NAYS—126 
Andrews, Ala. Gettys 
Andrews, Gross 
N. Dak. Haley 
Ashbrook Hall 
Ashmore Hansen, Idaho 
Baring n 
Bennett Henderson 
Betts Herlong 
Bevill Hunt 
Bolton Hutchinson 
Bow Jarman 
Brinkley Jonas 
Brown, Mich. Jones, N.C. 
Brown, Ohio King, N.Y. 
Broyhill, N.C. Kleppe 
Buchanan Kornegay 
Burke, Fla. Kuykendall 
Burleson Kyl 
Byrnes, Wis. Laird 
Cabell Langen 
Carter Lennon 
Chamberlain Lipscomb 
Clancy Long, La. 
Clawson, Del McClure 
Colmer McEwen 
Cramer Marsh 
g Mayne 
Davis, Ga. Michel 
Davis, Wis. Miller, Ohio 
Minshall 
Devine Mize 
Dole Montgomery 
Dorn Morton 
Dowdy Mosher 
Duncan Nelsen 
Edwards, Ala. Nichols 
O’Konski 
Fino O'Neal, Ga 
Flynt Passman 
qua Pelly 
Galifianakis Pettis 
Gardner Poage 
Gathings Pollock 
NOT VOTING—76 
Abbitt Dickinson 
Abernethy Diggs 
Adair Dingell 
Annunzio Eckhardt 
Arends Eshleman 
Barrett Evins, Tenn. 
Bates Fountain 
Battin 
Bell Fulton, Tenn 
Bingham Gubser 
Blatnik Gurney 
Bolling Hagan 
Bray Halleck 
Broomfield Hansen, Wash 
Button ‘dy 
Cahill Hébert 
Cederberg Heckler, Mass. 
Clark Jones, Mo. 
Clausen, Keith 
Don H. Landrum 
Daddario Latta 
Dawson Lukens 


Van Deerlin Watts Wright 
Vanik Willis Wyatt 
Watkins Wilson, Wydler 
Watson Charles H. 


So the conference report was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Annunzio for, with Mr. Abernethy 
against. 

Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Fountain against. 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. against. 

Mr. wee of Tennessee for, with Mr. Hardy 


Mr. ication for, with Mr. Hébert against. 
Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. McMillan against. 
Mr. Sandman for, with Mr. Bray against. 
Mr. Cahill for, with Mr. Dickinson against. 
Mr. Rhodes of Arizona for, with Mr. 
Eshleman 

Mr. Pirnie for, with Mr. Gurney against. 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Latta against. 
Mr. Adair for, with Mr. Quillen against. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen for, with Mr. Watson 


against. 

Mr. Bates for, with Mr. Smith of California 
against. 

Until further notice: 

Mr, Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Bell. 

— 5 Monagan with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Bingham with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Moorhead with Mr. Halleck. 
Dingell with Mr. Cederberg. 
Resnick with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 
Sisk with Mrs. Heckler of Massachu- 
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Clark with Mr. Mailliard. 

Vanik with Mr. Wydler. 

Pepper with Mr. Gubser. 

Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Keith. 
Blatnik with Mr. Scott. 

Olsen with Mr. Schweiker. 

Steed with Mr. Watkins. 

Van Deerlin with Mr. Button. 

Wright with Mr. Battin. 

. Abbitt with Mr. Wyatt. 

. Eckhardt with Mr. Lukens. 

Pool with Mr. Multer. 

Watts with Mr. Landrum. 

Willis with Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 
Mr. Dawson with Mr. Diggs. 


Mr. MINSHALL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter on the conference report 
just adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

There was no objection. 


COMPOSITION OF A SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE HOUSE BEAUTY 
SHOP 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Washington [Mrs. May] and my- 
self, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 1000) 
and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

i The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 
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H. Res. 1000 

Resolved, (a) That there is hereby created 
a select committee to be composed of three 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
shall be designated as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the commit- 
tee shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

(b) Effective upon the date of approval of 
this resolution, until otherwise ordered by 
the House, the management of the House 
Beauty Shop and all matters connected 
therewith shall be under the direction of the 
Select Committee herein created and shall be 
operated under such rules and regulations as 
such Committee may prescribe for the opera- 
tion and the employment of necessary as- 
sistance for the conduct of said Beauty Shop 
by such business methods as may produce 
the best results consistent with economical 
and modern management. 

Sec, 2. The Select Committee is hereby au- 
thorized to purchase, at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $15,000, the initial equipment and mate- 
rials required for the operation of the House 
Beauty Shop, and the expense thereof shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
$15,000 advanced to reestablish the 
House beauty shop will be in the course of 
the next year, barring unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, be returned to the contin- 
gency fund, and it is my earnest hope 
that the next time you hear from the se- 
lect committee, it will be for the pleasant 
task of returning money to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON HOUSE BEAUTY SHOP 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 1000, the 
Chair appoints as members of the Se- 
lect Committee on the House Beauty 
Shop the following Members: Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS, chairman; Mrs. GREEN of 
Oregon, and Mrs. May. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORTS ON H.R. 13510 AND H.R. 
6167, UNTIL MIDNIGHT SATURDAY 


‘Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services have until midnight 
Saturday to file conference reports on 
the bills H.R. 13510 to increase the basic 
pay for members of the uniformed serv- 
ices, and for other purposes, and H.R. 
6167, to authorize the extension of cer- 
tain naval vessel loans now in existence 
and a new loan, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hor. 
IFIELD). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION ACT— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. POAGE submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 12144) to clarify and other- 
wise amend the Meat Inspection Act, to 
provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State meat 
inspection programs, and for other pur- 
poses: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 998) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12144) to clarify and otherwise amend the 
Meat Inspection Act, to provide for coopera- 
tion with appropriate State agencies with re- 
spect to State meat inspection programs, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the Whole- 
some Meat Act and that the provisions ap- 
pearing under the subheading ‘FOR MEAT 
INSPECTION :’ under the heading ‘BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY’ in the Act approved March 
4, 1907, entitled ‘An Act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and eight’ (34 Stat. 1260-1265, 
as amended; 21 U.S.C, 71-91), are hereby 
designated as the ‘Federal Meat Inspection 
Act’; the first twenty paragraphs thereof are 
hereby designated, respectively, as sections 3 
through 22, and the twenty-first and twenty- 
second paragraphs thereof as section 23; and 
said sections 3 through 23 are hereby desig- 
nated as TITLE I—INSPECTION REQUIRE- 
MENTS; ADULTERATION AND MISBRAND- 
ING’. 

“Sec, 2. The Federal Meat Inspection Act is 
hereby amended by adding, in title I, new 
sections 1 and 2 reading, respectively, as 
follows: 

“‘SecTion 1. As used in this Act, except 
as otherwise specified, the following terms 
shall have the meanings stated below: 

„(a) The term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 
or his delegate. 

“‘(b) The term firm“ means any partner- 
ship, association, or other unincorporated 
business organization. 

“'(c) The term meat broker“ means any 
person, firm, or corporation engaged in the 
business of buying or selling carcasses, parts 
of carcasses, meat, or meat food products of 
cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules, or 
other equines on commission, or otherwise 

ting purchases or sales of such arti- 
cles other than for his own account or as 
an employee of another person, firm, or 
corporation. 

d) The term “renderer” means any per- 
son, firm, or corporation engaged in the busi- 
ness of rendering carcasses or parts or prod- 
ucts of the carcasses, of cattle, sheep, swine, 
goats, horses, mules, or other equines, except 
rendering conducted under inspection or ex- 
emption under title I of this Act. 

e) The term “animal food manufac- 
turer” means any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing or animal food derived 
wholly or in part from carcasses, or parts 
or products of the carcasses, of cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, horses, mules, or other equines. 

“*(f) The term State“ means any State 
of the United States and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

““(g) The term Territory“ means Guam, 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
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American Samoa, and any other territory or 
possession of the United States, excluding 
the Canal Zone. 

“'(h) The term “commerce” means com- 
merce between any State, any Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, and any place out- 
side thereof; or within any Territory not 

with a legislative body, or the 
District of Columbia. 

) The term “United States” means the 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories of the United States. 

ö) The term “meat food product” 
means any product capable of use as human 
food which is made wholly or in part from 
any meat or other portion of the carcass 
of any cattle, sheep, swine, or goats, except- 
ing products which contain meat or other 
portions of such carcasses only in a rela- 
tively small proportion or historically have 
not been considered by consumers as prod- 
ucts of the meat food industry, and which 
are exempted from definition as a meat food 
product by the Secretary under such con- 
ditions as he may prescribe to assure that 
the meat or other portions of such car- 
casses contained in such product are not 
adulterated and that such products are not 
represented as meat food products. This 
term as applied to food products of equines 
shall have a meaning comparable to that 
provided in this paragraph with respect to 
cattle, sheep, swine, and goats. 

(k) The term capable of use as human 
food” shall apply to any carcass, or part or 
product of a carcass, of any animal, unless 
it is denatured or otherwise identified as 
required by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary to deter its use as human food, 
or it is naturally inedible by humans, 

„) The term “prepared” means slaugh- 
tered, canned, salted, rendered, boned, cut 
up, or otherwise manufactured or processed. 

„m) The term “adulterated” shall ap- 
ply to any carcass, part thereof, meat or meat 
food product under one or more of the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

“*(1) if it bears or contains any poisonous 
or deleterious substance which may render 
it injurious to health; but in case the sub- 
stance is not an added substance, such ar- 
ticle shall not be considered adulterated un- 
der this clause if the quantity of such sub- 
stance in or on such article does not ordi- 
narily render it injurious to health; 

“*(2)(A) if it bears or contains (by reason 
of administration of any substance to the 
live animal or otherwise) any added poison- 
ous or added deleterious substance (other 
than one which is (i) a pesticide chemical 
in or on a raw agricultural commodity; (11) 
a food additive; or (ill) a color additive) 
which may, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
make such article unfit for human food; 

„) if it is, in whole or in part, a raw 
agricultural commodity and such commodity 
bears or contains a pesticide chemical which 
is unsafe within the meaning of section 408 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 

“*(C) if it bears or contains any food ad- 
ditive which is unsafe within the meaning of 
section 409 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, 

„D) if it bears or contains any color ad- 
ditive which is unsafe within the meaning 
of section 706 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act: Provided, That an article 
which is not adulterated under clause (B), 
(C), or (D) shall nevertheless be deemed 
adulterated if use of the pesticide chemical, 
food additive, or color additive in or on such 
article is prohibited by regulations of the 
Secretary in establishments at which inspec- 
tion is maintained under title I of this Act; 

“*¢3) if it consists in whole or in part of 
any filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance 
or is for any other reason unsound, unhealth- 
ful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for 
human food; 

“*(4) if it has been prepared, packed, or 
held unter insanitary conditions whereby it 
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may have become contaminated with filth, or 
whereby it may have been rendered injurious 
to health; 

65) if it is, in whole or in part, the prod- 
uct of an animal which has died otherwise 
than by slaughter; 

66) if its container is composed, in whole 
or in part, of any poisonous or deleterious 
substance which may render the contents 
injurious to health; 

„%) if it has been intentionally sub- 
jected to radiation, unless the use of the ra- 
diation was in conformity with a regulation 
or exemption in effect pursuant to section 
409 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act; 

68) if any valuable constituent has been 
in whole or in part omitted or abstracted 
therefrom; or if any substance has been sub- 
stituted, wholly or in part therefor; or if 
damage or inferiority has been concealed in 
any manner; or if any substance has been 
added thereto or mixed or packed therewith 
so as to increase its bulk or weight, or reduce 
its quality or strength, or make it appear 
better or of greater value than it is; or 

09) if it is margarine containing animal 
fat and any of the raw material used therein 
consisted in whole or in part of any filthy, 
putrid, or decomposed substance. 

n) The term “misbranded” shall apply 
to any carcass, part thereof, meat or meat 
food product under one or more of the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

1) if its labeling is false or misleading 
in any particular; 

“*(2) if it is offered for sale under the 
name of another food; 

“*(3) if it is an imitation of another food, 
unless its label bears, in type of uniform size 
and prominence, the word “imitation” and 
immediately thereafter, the name of the food 
imitated; 

64) if its container is so made, formed, 
or filled as to be misleading; 

“"(5) if in a package or other container 
unless it bears a label showing (A) the name 
and place of business of the manufacturer, 
packer, or distributor; and (B) an accurate 
statement of the quantity of the contents 
in terms of weight, measure, or numerical 
count: Provided, That under clause (B) of 
this subparagraph (5), reasonable variations 
may be permitted, and exemptions as to 
small packages may be established, by regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary; 

“*(6) if any word, statement, or other in- 
formation required by or under authority of 
this Act to appear on the label or other label- 
ing is not prominently placed thereon with 
such conspicuousness (as compared with 
other words, statements, designs, or devices, 
in the labeling) and in such terms as to 
render it likely to be read and understood by 
the ordinary individual under customary 
conditions of purchase and use; 

7) if it purports to be or is represented 
as & food for which a definition and standard 
of identity or composition has been pre- 
scribed by regulations of the Secretary under 
section 7 of this Act unless (A) it conforms 
to such definition and standard, and (B) its 
label bears the name of the food specified in 
the definition and standard and, insofar as 
may be required by such regulations, the 
common names of optional ingredients 
(other than spices, flavoring, and coloring) 
present in such food; 

“*(8) if it purports to be or is represented 
as a food for which a standard or standards 
of fill of container have been prescribed by 
regulations of the Secretary under section 7 
of this Act, and it falls below the standard 
of fill of container applicable thereto, unless 
its label bears, in such manner and form as 
such regulations specify, a statement that it 
falls below such standard; 

“*(9) if it is not subject to the provisions 
of subparagraph (7), unless its label bears 
(A) the common or usual name of the food, 
if any there be, and (B) in case it is fabri- 
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cated from two or more ingredients, the com- 
mon or usual name of each such ingredient; 

except that spices, flavorings, and colorings 
may, when authorized by the Secretary, be 
designated as — neta a and colorings 
without naming each: Provided, That, to the 
extent. that compliance with ‘the require- 
ments of clause: (B) of this subparagraph: (9) 
is impracticable, or results in deceptiom or 
unfair competition, exemptions shall be es- 
tablished: by regulations: promulgated by the 


Secretary; 

“ (10) if it purports to be or is represented 
for special dietary uses, unless its label bears 
such information concerning its vitamin, 
mineral, and other dietary properties as the 
Secretary, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, de- 
termines to be, and by regulations prescribes 
as, necessary in order fully to inform pur- 
chasers, as to its value for such uses: 

(611) if it bears or contains any artificial 
flavoring, artificial coloring, or chemical pre- 
servative, unless It bears labeling stating that 
fact: Provided, That, to the extent. that com- 
pliance. with. the requirements of this sub- 
paragraph. (11) is, impracticable, exemptions 

be: established by regulations promul- 
by the Secretary; or 

(12) if it fails to bear, directly thereon 
or on its. container, as the Secretary may by 
regulations. prescribe, the inspection legend 
and, unrestricted by any of the foregoing, 
such other information.as the Secretary may 
require in such regulations to assure that, it 
will not have false or misleading labeling and 
that the public will be informed of the man- 
ner of handling required to maintain the 


graphic matter upon. the 
immediate container (not including package 
Imers) of any article. 

%) The term “labeling” means all labels 
and other written, printed, or graphic matter 
(1) upon any article or any of its. containers 
or wrappers, or (2) accompanying such 
article. 

gg) The term “Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act“ means the Act so entitled, 
approved June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1040), and 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto. 

r) The terms. “pesticide chemical“, “food 
additive”, “color additive”, and “raw agri- 
cultural commodity” shall have the same 
meanings for purposes. of this Act as under 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic. Act. 

“*(s) The term “official mark” means the 
Official inspection legend or any other symbol 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary 
to identify the status of any article or ani- 
mal under this Act. 

et) The term. “official inspection legend” 
means. any symbol prescribed by regulations 
of the Secretary showing that an article was 
inspected and passed in accordance with 
this Act. 

„u) The term. “official certificate” means 
any certificate prescribed by regulations of 
the Secretary for issuance by an inspector 
or other person performing official. functions 
under this Act. 

“'(v} The term “official device“ means any 
device preseribed. or authorized by the See- 
retary for use in applying any official mark.’ 

“Sec. 2. Meat and meat food: products are 


an important source of the Nation’s total 


supply of food. They are: consumed. through- 
out the Nation and the major portion thereof 
moves im interstate or foreigm commerce. 
It is essential im the public interest that 
the health and welfare of consumers be pro- 
tected by assuring that meat and meat food 
products distributed to them are whole- 
some, not adulterated, and properly marked, 


or foreign commeres; are injurious: to the 
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public welfare; destroy markets for whole- 
some, not adulterated, and properly labeled 


pro- 
ducers and processors of meat and meat food 
products, as well as injury to consumers. 
The unwholesome; adulterated, mislabeled, 
or deceptively packaged articles can be: sold 
at lower prices and compete unfairly with the 
wholesome, not adulterated, and properly 
labeled and packaged articles, to the detri- 
ment of consumers and the public generally. 
It is hereby found that all articles and ani- 
mals which are regulated under this Act are 
either im interstate or foreign commerce or 
substantially affect such commerce, and that 
regulation by the Secretary and cooperation 
by the States and other jurisdictions as con- 
templated by this Act are appropriate to 
prevent and eliminate burdens upon such 
commerce, to effectively regulate such com- 
merce, and to protect. the health and wel- 
fare of consumers.. 

“Sec. 3. Said Act is hereby further amend- 
ed by 
„(a) deleting the phrase ‘interstate or 
foreign’ wherever it appears: in sections 3 
through 23 of title I of said Act; and 

„(b) deleting in section 3 of sald Act (21 
U.S.C, 71) the phrase ‘the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, at his discretion, may’ and insert- 
ing im lieu thereof the words the Secretary 
shall’ and deleting the words ‘of Agriculture’ 
wherever they appear after the word ‘Secre- 
tary’ thereafter in title I of the Act. 

“Sec. 4. Section 4 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 
72) is hereby amended by deleting the 
phrases ‘for human consumption’ and ‘for 
transportation or sale’, and by inserting after 
the word ‘commerce’ the phrase ‘which are 
capable of use as human food’, 

“Suc. 5. Section 5 of said Act (21 UiS.C. 
78) is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “The Secretary may 
limit. the entry of carcasses, parts of car- 
casses, meat and meat food products, and 
other materials: into any establishment: at 
which Inspection under this title is main- 
tained’, under such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe: to assure that allowing the entry of 
such articles: nto such inspected establish- 
ments will be consistent with the purposes 
of this Act.’ 

“Sec. 6. Section 7 of said Act (21 U.S.C, 
75) is hereby amended by— 

„(a) deleting the provisions thereof read- 
ing as follows: , and no such meat or meat 
food products shall be sold or offered for sale 
by any person, firm,, or corporation in inter- 
state or foreigm commerce under any false 
or deceptive name; but established trade 
name or names which are usual to such 
products. and which. are not false and decep- 
tive and which: shall be approved by the Sec- 
retary, are permitted”, 

“(b) designating the remaining provisions 
as paragraph (a); and 

„e) adding at the end of said section the 
following provisions as paragraphs (b) 
through (e), respectively: 

“*(b) All carcasses, parts of carcasses, 
meat. and meat food imspected at 
any establishment under the authority of this 
title and found to be not adulterated, shall 
at the time they leave the establishment bear, 
in distinctly legible form, directly thereon 
or on their containers, as the Secretary may 
require, the information required under 

h (n) of section. 1. of this Act. 

„e) The Secretary, whenever he deter- 
mines such action is necessary for the pro- 
tectiom of the public, may preseribe: (1) the 
styles. and sizes. of type to be used with respect 


mals subject to this title or title II of this 
e eee eee 

tiem for articles subject to this 
CCC 
such articles not inconsistent with any such 
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standards, established. under the Federal 
Food. Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and there 
shall be consultation between the Secretary 
and the Seeretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare prior to the issuance of. such stand- 
ards under either Act relating to articles sub- 
ject tm this Act to avoid inconsistency in 
such standards and possible impairment of 
the coordinated effective administration of 
these Acts. There shall also be consultation 
between the Secretary and an appropriate ad- 
visory committee provided for in section 301 


as feasible, inconsistency betweem Federal.and 
State standards. 

„d) No article subject to this title shall 
be sold or offered for sale by any person, firm, 
or corporation, im commerce, under any name 
or other marking or labeling which is: false 
or misleading, or in any container of a mis- 
leading form or size, but established trade 
names and other marking and labeling and 
containers which are not false or misleading 
and which are approved by the Secretary are 
permitted 


— 

“*(e) If the Secretary has reason to believe 
that any marking or labelling or the size or 
form of any container in use or proposed for 
use with respect to any article subjeet to this 
title is false or misleading in any particular, 
he may direct that such use be withheld un- 
less the marking, labeling, or container is 
modified im such manner as he may prescribe 
so that it will not be false or misleading: If 
the person, firm, or corporation using or pro- 
posing to use the marking, labeling or con- 
tainer does not accept the determination of. 
the Secretary, such person, firm, or corpera- 
tion. may request a hearing, but the use of 
the marking, labeling, or container shall, if 
the Secretary so directs, be withheld pending 
hearing: and final determination by the Sec- 
retary, Any such determination by the Secre- 
tary shall be conclusive: unless, within thirty 
days after receipt of notice of such final de- 
termination, the person, firm, or corporation 
adversely affected thereby. to the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such person, firm, or corporation 
has its principal place of business or to the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia Circuit. The provisions of 
section 204 of the Packers: and Stockyards 
Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 162, as amended; 7 U.S. C. 
194), shall be applicable to appeals taken 
under this section.“ 

“Src: 7. Section 10 of said Act (21 U.S. C. 
78) Is hereby amended to read: 

“Src: 10: No person, firm, or corporation 
shall, with respect to any cattle, sheep, swine, 
goats, horses, mules, or other equines, or any 
earcasses, parts of carcasses, meat or meat 
food products of any such anfmals— 

a) slaughter any such animals or pre- 
pare any such articles which are capable of 
use as humam food at any establishment 
preparing amy such articles for commerce, 
except in compliance with the requirements 
of this Act; 

b) sell, transport, offer for sale or trans- 
portation, or recefve for transportation. in 
commerce, (T) any such articles: which (A) 
are capable of use as human food and (B) 
are adulterated or misbranded at the time 
of such sale, transportatfon, offer for sale 
or transportation, or receipt for transporta- 
tion;, or (2) any articles required to be Mm- 
spected under this title unless they have 
been so inspected and passed: 

(e) do, with respect to any such articles 
which are capable of use as human food, ge 
act while they are being 
commerce or held for sale after such. 2 
portation, which is intended to cause or has 


“See. 8. Section 11 of said: Act (21 U.S. C. 
79) is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“‘Sec. 11. (a) No brand manufacturer; 
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printer, or other person, firm, or corporation 
shall cast, print, lithograph, or otherwise 
make any device containing any official mark 
or simulation thereof, or any label bearing 
any such mark or simulation, or any form 
of official certificate or simulation thereof, 
except as authorized by the Secretary. 

„b) No person, firm, or corporation 
shall— 

(1) forge any official device, mark, or 


certificate; 

“*(2) without authorization from the Sec- 
retary use any official device, mark, or cer- 
tificate, or simulation thereof, or alter, de- 
tach, deface, or destroy any official device, 
mark, or certificate; 

“*(3) contrary to the regulations pre- 
seribed by the Secretary, fail to use, or to 
detach, deface, or destroy any official device, 
mark, or certificate; 

“*(4) knowingly possess, without promptly 

the Secretary or his representative, 
any official device or any counterfeit, simu- 
lated, forged, or improperly altered official 
certificate or any device or label or any 
carcass of any animal, or part or product 
thereof, bearing any counterfeit, simulated, 
forged, or improperly altered official mark; 

“"(5) knowingly make any false state- 
ment in any shipper’s certificate or other 
nonofficial or official certificate provided for 
in the regulations prescribed by the Secre- 


tary; or 

“*(6) knowingly represent that any arti- 
cle has been inspected and passed, or ex- 
empted, under this Act when, in fact, it has, 
respectively, not been so inspected and 
passed, or exempted.’ 

“Sec. 9. The present provisions of section 
19 of sald Act (21 U.S.C. 87) are hereby de- 
leted and the following new provisions are 
substituted therefor: 

“Sec. 19. No person, firm, or corporation 
shall sell, transport, offer for sale or trans- 
portation, or receive for transportation, in 
commerce, any carcasses of horses, mules, or 
other equines or parts of such carcasses, or 
the meat or meat food products thereof, un- 
less they are plainly and conspicuously 
marked or labeled or otherwise identified as 
required by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary to show the kinds of animals from 
which they were derived. When required by 
the Secretary, with respect to establishments 
at which inspection is maintained under 
this title, such animals and their carcasses, 
parts thereof, meat and meat food products 
shall be prepared in establishments separate 
from those in which cattle, sheep, swine, or 
goats are slaughtered or their carcasses, 
parts thereof, meat or meat food products 
are prepared.’ 

“Sec. 10. The present provisions of section 
20 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 88) are hereby 
deleted and the following new provisions are 
substituted therefor: 

“Sec. 20. (a) No carcasses, parts of car- 
casses, meat or meat food products of cattle, 
sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules, or other 
equines which are capable of use as human 
food, shall be imported into the United 
States if such articles are adulterated or 
misbranded and unless they comply with all 
the inspection, building construction stand- 
ards, and all other provisions of this Act and 
regulations issued thereunder applicable to 
such articles in commerce within the United 
States. All such imported articles shall, upon 
entry into the United States, be deemed and 
treated as domestic articles subject to the 
other provisions of this Act and the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act: Provided, 
That they shall be marked and labeled as 
required by such regulations for imported 
articles: Provided further, That nothing in 
this section shall apply to any individual 
who purchases meat or meat products out- 
side the United States for his own consump- 
tion except that the total amount of such 
meat or meat products shall not exceed fifty 
pounds, 
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„%) The Secretary may prescribe the 
terms and conditions for the destruction of 
all such articles which are imported con- 
trary to this section, unless (1) they are 
exported by the consignee within the time 
fixed therefor by the Secretary, or (2) in the 
case of articles which are not in compliance 
with the Act solely because of misbranding, 
such articles are brought into compliance 
with the Act under supervision of author- 
ized representatives of the Secretary. 

““(c) All charges for storage, cartage, and 
labor with respect to any article which is 
imported contrary to this section shall be 
paid by the owner or consignee, and in de- 
fault of such payment shall constitute a 
lien against such article and any other arti- 
cle thereafter imported under this Act by or 
for such owner or consignee. 

“‘(d) The knowing importation of any 
article contrary to this section is prohibited. 

“*(e) Not later than March 1 of each year 
the Secretary shall submit to the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate a comprehensive and 
detailed written report with respect to the 
administration of this section during the im- 
mediately preceding calendar year. Such re- 
port shall include, but shall not be limited 
to— 

“*(1) a certification by the Secretary that 
foreign plants exporting carcasses or meat 
or meat products referred to in subsection 
(a) of this section have complied with re- 
quirements at least equal to all the inspec- 
tion, building construction standards, and 
all other provisions of this Act and regula- 
tions issued thereunder; 

“*(2) the names and locations of plants 
authorized or permitted to have imported 
into the United States therefrom carcasses 
or meat or meat products referred to in 
subsection (a) of this section; 

“*(3) the number of inspectors employed 
by the Department of Agriculture in the cal- 
endar year concerned who were assigned to 
inspect plants referred to in paragraph (e) (2) 
hereof and the frequency with which each 
such plant was inspected by such inspectors; 

“*(4) the number of inspectors licensed by 
each country from which any imports sub- 
ject to the provisions of this section were 
imported who were assigned, during the cal- 
endar year concerned, to inspect such imports 
and the facilities in which such imports were 
handled and the frequency and effectiveness 
of such inspections; and 

“*(5) the total volume of carcasses or meat 
or meat products referred to in subsection 
(a) of this section which was imported into 
the United States during the calendar year 
concerned from each country, including a 
separate itemization of the volume of each 
major category of such imports from each 
country during such year, and a detailed 
report of rejections of plants and products 
because of failure to meet appropriate stand- 
ards prescribed by this Act.’ 

“Sec. 11. Section 23 of said Act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 23. (a) The provisions of this title 
requiring inspection of the slaughter of ani- 
mals and the preparation of the carcasses, 
parts thereof, meat and meat food products 
at establishments conducting such opera- 
tions for commerce shall not apply to the 
slaughtering by any person of animals of his 
own raising, and the preparation by him and 
transportation in commerce of the carcasses, 
parts thereof, meat and meat food products 
of such animals exclusively for use by him 
and members of his household and his non- 
paying guests and employees; nor to the 
custom slaughter by any person, firm, or cor- 
poration of cattle, sheep, swine or goats de- 
livered by the owner thereof for such slaugh- 
ter, and the preparation by such slaughterer 
and transportation in commerce of the car- 
casses, parts thereof, meat and meat food 
products of such animals, exclusively for use, 
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in the household of such owner, by him and 
members of his household and his nonpaying 
guests and employees: Provided, That such 
custom slaughterer does not engage in the 
business of buying or selling any carcasses, 
parts of carcasses, meat or meat food prod- 
ucts of any cattle, sheep, swine, goats or 
equines, capable of use as human food. 

“*(b) The Secretary may, under such san- 
itary conditions as he may by regulations 
prescribe, exempt from the inspection re- 
quirements of this title the slaughter of 
animals, and the preparation of carcasses, 
parts thereof, meat and meat food products, 
by any person, firm, or corporation in any 
Territory not organized with a legislative 
body solely for distribution within such Ter- 
ritory when the Secretary determines that 
it is impracticable to provide such inspec- 
tion within the limits of funds appropriated 
for administration of this Act and that such 
exemption will otherwise facilitate enforce- 
ment of this Act. The Secretary may refuse, 
withdraw, or modify any exemption under 
this paragraph (b) in his discretion when- 
ever he determines such action is necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

e) The adulteration and misbranding 
provisions of this title, other than the re- 
quirement of the inspection legend, shall 
apply to articles which are exempted from 
inspection or not required to be inspected 
under this section.’ 

“Sec, 12. Said Act is hereby further 
amended by: 

“(a) deleting the phrase ‘cattle, sheep, 
swine, and goats’ and the phrase ‘cattle, 
sheep, swine, or goats’ wherever they appear 
in title I of the Act, and substituting there- 
for, respectively, the phrase ‘cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, horses, mules, and other equines’ 
and the phrase ‘cattle, sheep, swine, goats, 
horses, mules, or other equines’; 

“(b) in sections 3 and 4 (21 U.S.C. 71, 
72), deleting the phrase ‘unsound, unhealth- 
ful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for 
human food’ each time it appears and in- 
soring in lieu thereof the word ‘adulter- 
ated’; 

“(c) in section 4 (21 U.S.C. 72), deleting 
the phrase ‘sound, healthful, wholesome, 
and fit for human food’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase ‘not adulterated’; 

“(d) in section 4 (21 U.S.C. 72), deleting 
the phrase ‘unsound, unhealthful, unwhole- 
some, or in any way unfit for human food’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
‘adulterated’; 

“(e) in section 6 (21 U.S.C, 74), deleting 
the phrase ‘sound, healthful, and whole- 
some, and which contain no dyes, chemicals, 
preservatives, or ingredients which render 
such meat or meat food products unsound, 
unhealthful, unwholesome, or unfit for 
human food’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the phrase ‘not adulterated’, and deleting 
the phrase ‘unsound, unhealthful, and un- 
wholesome, or which contain dyes, chemi- 
cals, preservatives, or ingredients which ren- 
der such meat or meat food products un- 
sound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or unfit 
for human food and inserting in lieu there- 
of the word ‘adulterated’; 

“(f) in section 8 (21 U.S.C. 76), deleting 
the phrase ‘unclean, unsound, unhealthful, 
unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for human 
food’ and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
‘adulterated’; 

“(g) in section 17 (21 U.S.C. 85), deleting 
the phrase ‘or goat meat, being the meat of 
animals killed after the passage of this Act, 
or except as hereinbefore provided’ and sub- 
stituting therefor the phrase ‘goat or equine 
meat’; 

“(h) in section 18 (21 U.S.C. 86), deleting 
the phrase “sound and wholesome.”; and 

“(1) in section 21 (21 U.S.C, 89), deleting 
the phrase ‘sound and wholesome.’; and 
and fit for human food, and to contain no 
dyes, chemicals, preservatives, or ingredients 
which render such meat food product un- 
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sound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or unfit 
for human food; and to have been prepared 
under proper sanitary conditions, hereinbe- 
tore provided for’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of the phrase not adulterated’. 

“Src. 13. Said Act is hereby further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new section in title I: 

“ ‘Sec. 24. The Secretary may by regulations 
prescribe conditions under which carcasses, 
parts of carcasses, meat, and meat food prod- 
ucts of cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, 
mules, or other equines, capable of use as 
human food, shall be stored or otherwise 
handled by amy person, firm, or corpora- 
tion engaged in the business of buying, sell- 
ing, freezing, storing, or transporting, in or 
for commerce, or importing, such articles, 
whenever the Secretary deems such action 
necessary to assure that such articles will not 
be adulterated or misbranded when delivered 
to the consumer. Violation of any such 
regulation is prohibited, However, such regu- 
lations shall not apply to the storage or han- 
dling of such articles at any retail store or 
other establishment in any State or organized 
Territory that would be subject to this sec- 
tion only because of purchases in commerce, 
if the storage and handling of such articles 
at such establishment is regulated under 
the laws of the State or Territory in which 
such establishment is located, in a manner 
which the Secretary, after consultation with 
the appropriate advisory committee provided 
for in section 301 of this Act, determines 
is adequate to effectuate the purposes of 
this section.” 

“Src. 14, Said Act is hereby further amend- 
ed by adding after title I thereof, the follow- 
ing new sections as: 


“TITLE IE—MEAT PROCESSORS: AND 
RELATED INDUSTRIES 

“Sec. 201. Inspection shall not be pro- 
vided under title I of this Act at any estab- 
lishment: for the slaughter of cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, horses, mules, or other equines, 
or the preparation of amy carcasses or parts 
or products of such animals, which are not 
intended for use as human food, but such 
articles shall, prior to their offer for sale or 
transportation in commerce, unless naturally 
inedible by humans, be denatured or other- 
wise identifed as prescribed by regulations of 
the: Secretary to deter their use for human 
food. No person, firm, or corporation shall 
buy, sell, transport, or offer for sale or trans- 
portation, or receive for transportation, in 
commerce, or import, any carcasses, parts 
thereof, meat or meat food products of any 
such animals, which are not intended for use 
as human food unless they are denatured or 
otherwise identified as required by the regu- 
lations of the Secretary or are naturally in- 
edible by humans. 

“Sec. 202. (a) The following classes of 
persons, firms, and corporations. shall keep 
such records as will and correctly dis- 
close all transactions involved in their busi- 
nesses; and all persons, firms, and corpora-- 
tions. subject to such requirements shall, at 
all reasonable: times, upom notice by a. duly 
authorized representative of the Secretary, 
afford such representative access to their 
Places of business and opportunity to ex- 
amine the facilities, inventory, and records. 
thereof, to copy all such records, and to take 
reasonable samples of their inventory upon 
payment. of the fair market value therefor— 

“*(1) Amy persons, firms, or corporations. 
that engage, for commerce; in the business of 
slaughtering any cattle, sheep, swine, goats, 
horses, mules, or other equines, or preparing, 
freezing, packaging, or labeling any carcasses, 
or parts or products: of carcasses, of any such 
animals, for use as human food or animal 
food; 

““"(2) Any persons, firms, or corporations 
that engage im the business of buying or sell- 
ing (as meat brokers, wholesalers or other— 
wise), or transporting in commerce, or stor- 
ing in or for commerce, or importing, any 
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carcasses, or parts or products of carcasses, of 
any such animals; 
persons, firms, or corporations 


as renderers, or engage in the business of buy- 
ing, selling, or transporting, in commerce, or 
importing, any dead, dying, disabled, or dis- 
eased cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, 
mules, or other equines, or parts of the car- 
casses of any such animals that died other- 
wise than by slaughter. 

“*(b) Any record required to be main- 
tained by this section shall be maintained for 
such period of time as the Secretary may by 
regulations prescribe. 

“ ‘Sec. 203. No person, firm, or corporation 
shall engage in business, in or for commerce, 
as a meat broker, renderer, or animal food 
manufacturer, or engage in business in com- 
merce as a wholesaler of amy carcasses, or 
parts or products of the carcasses, of any 
cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules, or 
other equines, whether intended for human 
food or other purposes, or engage in business 
as a public warehouseman storing any such 
articles in or for commerce, or engage in the 
business of buying, selling, or transporting in 
commerce, or importing, any dead, dying, dis- 
abled, or diseased animals of the specified 
kinds, or parts of the carcasses of any such 
animals that died otherwise than by slaugh- 
ter, unless, when required by regulations of 
the Secretary, he has registered with the Sec- 
retary his name, and the address of each 
place of business at which, and all trade 
names under which, he conducts such busi- 
ness, 

“Sec. 204. No person, firm, or corporation 
engaged in the business of buying, selling, or 
transporting im commerce, or importing, 
dead, dying, disabled, or diseased animals, or 
any parts of the carcasses of any animals 
that died otherwise tham by slaughter, shall 
buy, sell, transport, offer for sale or trans- 
portation, or receive for transportation, in 
commerce, or import, any dead, dying, dis- 
abled, or diseased cattle, sheep, swine, goats, 
horses, mules or other equines, or parts of the 
carcasses of any such animals that died 
otherwise than by slaughter, unless such 
transaction, transportation or importation is 
made in accordance with such regulations as 
the Secretary may prescribe to assure that 
such animals, or the unwholesome parts or 
products thereof, will be prevented from 
being used for human food purposes. 

“ ‘Sec. 205. The authority conferred on the 
Secretary by section 202, 203, or 204 of this 
title with respect. to persons, firms, and cor- 
porations engaged in the specified kinds of 
business. in or for commerce may be exercised 
with respect to persons, firms, or corporations 
engaged, in any State or organized Territory, 
in such kinds of business but not in or for 
commerce, whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines, after consultation with an appropriate 
advisory committee provided for in. section 
301 of this Act, that the State or Territory 
does not have at. least equal authority under 
Its laws or such authority is not. exercised in 
a manner to effectuate the purposes of this 
Act including the State providing for the 
Secretary or his representative being afforded 
access to such places of business and the 
facilities, inventories, and records thereof, 
and the taking of reasonable samples, where 
he determines necessary in out his 
responsibilities under this Act; and in such 
case the provisions of section 202, 203, or 204, 
respectively, shall apply to such persons, 
firms, and corporations to the same extent 
and in the same manner as If they were en- 
gaged in such business in or for commerce 
and the transactions involved were in com- 
merce.’ 

“Sec. 15. Said Act is hereby further 
amended by adding after title IT thereof, the 
following new section as: 

“ “TITLE: IID—FEDERAL. AND STATE 
COOPERATION 

“Sec. 301. (a) It is the policy of the Con- 

gress to protect the consuming public from 
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meat and meat food products that are adul- 
terated or misbranded and to assist.in efforts 
by State and other Government agencies to 
accomplish this objective. In furtherance 
of this policy— 

1) The Secretary is. authorized, when- 
ever he determines that it would effectuate 
the purposes of this Aet, to cooperate with 
the appropriate State agency in developing 
and administering a State meat inspection 
program in any State which has enacted a 
State meat inspection law that imposes 
mandatory ante mortem and pest mortem in- 
spection, sand sanitation require- 
ments that are at least equal to those under 
title I of this Act, with respect. to all or 
certain classes of persons engaged in the 
State in slaughtering cattle, sheep, swine, 
goats, or equines, or preparing the carcasses, 
parts thereof, meat or meat food products, 
of any such animals for use as human food 
solely for distribution within such State. 

“ (2) The Secretary is further authorized, 
whenever he determines that it would ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this Act, to cooper- 
ate with appropriate State agencies im de- 
veloping and administering State programs 
under State laws containing authorities at 
least equal to those provided in title II of this 
Act; and to cooperate with other agencies of 
the United States im carrying out any pro- 
visions of this Act. 

“*(3) Cooperation with State agencies 
under this section may include furnishing to 
the appropriate State agency (i) advisory 
assistance in planning and otherwise develop- 
ing an adequate State program under the 
State law; and (ii) technical and laboratory 
assistance and training (including neces- 
sary curricular and instructional materials 
and equipment) , and financial and other aid 
for administratiom of such a program. The 
amount to be contributed to any State by 
the Secretary under this section from Federal 
funds for any year shall not exceed 50 per 
centum of the estimated total cost of the 
cooperative program; and the Federal funds 
shall be allocated among the States desiring 
to cooperate: on am equitable basis. Such co- 
operation and payment shall be contingent 
at all times: upom the administratiom of the 
State program in a manner which the Sec- 
retary, in consultation with the appropriate 
advisory committee appointed under para- 
graph (4), deems adequate to effectuate the 
purposes of this section. 


Secretary and the State agencies may desig- 
nate to consult with him concerning State 
and Federal programs: with respect to meat 
inspection and other matters within the 
scope of this Act, including evaluating State 
programs for purposes of this Act and ob- 
taining better coordination and more uni- 
formity among the State programs: and be- 
tween the Federal and State programs: and 
adequate protection of consumers. 

) The appropriate State agency with 
which the Secretary may cooperate under 
this Act shall be a single agency im the State 
which ts primarily responsible for the co- 
ordination of the State programs having ob- 
jectives similar to those under this Act. 
When the State program includes perform- 


unit shall be deemed to be a part of the State 
agency for purposes of this section. 

““*(c) (1) If the Secretary has reason to be- 
eve, by thirty days prior to the expiration 
of two years after enactment of the Whole- 
some Meat Act, that a State has failed to de- 
velop or is not enforcing, with respect to all 
establishments. within its jurisdiction (ex- 
cept those that would be exempted from Fed- 
eral under subparagraph: (2)) at 
which cattle; sheep, swine, goats, or equines 
are slaughtered, or their carcasses, or parts 
or products thereof, are prepared for use as 
human food, solely for distribution within 
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such State, and the products of such estab- 
lishments, requirements at least equal to 
those imposed under titles I and IV of this 
Act, he shall promptly notify the Governor 
of the State of this fact. If the Secretary de- 
termines, after consultation with the Gover- 
nor of the State, or representative selected 
by him, that such requirements have not 
been developed and activated, he shall 
promptly after the expiration of such two- 
year period designate such State as one in 
which the provisions of titles I and IV of this 
Act shall apply to operations and trans- 
actions wholly within such State: Provided, 
That if the Secretary has reason to believe 
that the State will activate such require- 
ments within one additional year, he may 
delay such designation for said period, and 
not designate the Stats, if he determines 
at the end of the year that the State 
then has such requirements in effective 
operation. The Secretary shall publish 
any such designation in the Federal Reg- 
ister and, upon the expiration of thirty 
days after such publication, the provisions of 
titles I and IV shall apply to operations and 
transactions and to persons, firms, and cor- 
porations engaged therein in the State to the 
same extent and in the same manner as if 
such operations and transactions were con- 
ducted in or for commerce. Thereafter, upon 
request of the Governor, the Secretary shall 
revoke such designation if the Secretary de- 
termines that such State has developed and 
will enforce requirements at least equal to 
those imposed under title I and title IV of 
this Act: And provided further, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of this sec- 
tion, if the Secretary determines that any 
establishment within a State is producing 
adulterated meat or meat food products for 
distribution within such State which would 
clearly endanger the public health he shall 
notify the Governor of the State and the ap- 
propriate Advisory Committee provided by 
section 301 of the Act of such fact for effec- 
tive action under State or local law. If the 
State does not take action to prevent such 
of the public health within a 
reasonable time after such notice, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, in light of the risk to 
public health, the Secretary may forthwith 
designate any such establishment as subject 
to the provisions of titles I and IV of the 
Act, and thereupon the establishment and 
operator thereof shall be subject to such pro- 
visions as though engaged in commerce until 
such time as the Secretary determines that 
such State has developed and will enforce 
requirements at least equal to those imposed 
under title I and title IV of this Act. 

2) The provisions of this Act requiring 
inspection of the slaughter of animals and 
the preparation of carcasses, parts thereof, 
meat and meat food products shall not apply 
to operations of types traditionally and, usu- 
ally conducted at retail stores and restau- 
rants, when conducted at any retail store or 
restaurant or similar retail-type establish- 
ment for sale in normal retail quantities or 
service of such articles to consumers at such 
establishments if such establishments are 
subject to such inspection provisions only 
under this paragraph (c). 

“*(3) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that any State designated under this para- 
graph (c) has developed and will enforce 
State meat inspection requirements at least 
equal to those imposed under titles I and IV, 
with respect to the operations and transac- 
tions within such State which are regulated 
under subparagraph (1), he shall terminate 
the designation of such State under this 
paragraph (c), but this shall not preclude 
the subsequent redesignation of the State at 
any time upon thirty days notice to the Gov- 
ernor and publication in the Federal Register 
in accordance with this paragraph, and any 
State may be designated upon such notice 
and publication at any time after the period 
specified in this paragraph whether or not 
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the State has theretofore been designated 
upon the Secretary determining that it is not 
effectively enforcing requirements at least 
equal to those imposed under titles I and IV. 

“*(4) The Secretary shall promptly upon 
enactment of the Wholesome Meat Act and 
periodically thereafter, but at least annually, 
review the requirements, including the en- 
forcement thereof, of the several States not 
designated under this pargraph (c), with re- 
spect to the slaughter, and the preparation, 
storage, handling and distribution of car- 
casses, parts thereof, meat and meat food 
products, of such animals, and inspection of 
such operations, and annually report thereon 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate in the 
report required under section 17 of the 
Wholesome Meat Act. 

„d) As used in this section, the term 
“State” means any State (including the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico) or organized 
Territory.’ 

“Sec. 16. Said Act is hereby further 
amended by adding after title III thereof, the 
following new sections as: 


“*TITLE IV—AUXILIARY PROVISIONS 


“ ‘Sec, 401. The Secretary may (for such 
period, or indefinitely, as he deems necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act) re- 
fuse to provide, or withdraw, inspection serv- 
ice under title I of this Act with respect to 
any establishment if he determines, after op- 
portunity for a hearing is accorded to the ap- 
plicant for, or recipient of, such service, that 
such applicant or recipient is unfit to engage 
in any business requiring inspection under 
title I because the applicant or recipient, or 


anyone responsibly connected with the appli- 


cant or recipient, has been convicted, in any 
Federal or State court, of (1) any felony, or 
(2) more than one violation of any law, other 
than a felony, based upon the acquiring, 
handling, or distributing of unwholesome, 
mislabeled, or deceptively packaged food or 
upon fraud in connection with transactions 
in food. This section shall not affecs in any 
way other provisions of this Act for with- 
drawal of inspection services under title I 
from establishments failing to maintain sani- 
tary conditions or to destroy condemned car- 
casses, parts, meat or meat food products. 

For the purpose of this section a person 
shall be deemed to be responsibly connected 
with the business if he was a partner, officer, 
director, holder, or owner of 10 per centum 
or more of its voting stock or employee in 
a managerial or executive capacity. 

“ ‘The determination and order of the Sec- 
retary with respect thereto under this sec- 
tiou shall be final and conclusive unless the 
affected applicant for, or recipient of, inspec- 
tion service files application for judicial 
review within thirty days after the effective 
date of such order in the appropriate court 
as provided in section 404. Judicial review 
of any such order shall be upon the record 
upon which the determination and order are 
based. 

“ ‘Sec. 402. Whenever any carcass, part of a 
carcass, meat or meat food product of cattle, 
sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules, or other 
equines, or any product exempted from the 
definition of a meat food product, or any 
dead, dying, disabled, or diseased cattle, 
sheep, swine, goat, or equine is found by any 
authorized representative of the Secretary 
upon any premises where it is held for pur- 
poses of, or during or after distribution in, 
commerce or otherwise subject to title I or IT 
of this Act, and there is reason to believe that 
any such article is adulterated or misbranded 
and is capable of use as human food, or that 
it has not been inspected, in violation of the 
provisions of title I of this Act or of any other 
Federal law or the laws of any State or 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, or that 
such article or animal has been or is intended 
to be, distributed in violation of any such 
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provisions, it may be detained by such rep- 
resentative for a period not to exceed twenty 
days, pending action under section 403 of this 
Act or notification of any Federal, State, or 
other governmental authorities having juris- 
diction over such article or animal, and shall 
not be moved by any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion from the place at which it is located 
when so detained, until released by such 
representative. All official marks may be re- 
quired by such representative to be removed 
from such article or animal before it is re- 
leased unless it appears to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary that the article or animal is 
eligible to retain such marks. 

“ ‘Sec. 403. (a) Any carcass, part of a car- 
cass, meat or meat food product of cattle, 
sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules or other 
equines, or any dead, dying, disabled, or 
diseased cattle, sheep, swine, goat, or equine, 
that is being transported in commerce or 
otherwise subject to title I or II of this Act 
or is held for sale in the United States after 
such transportation, and that (1) is or has 
been prepared, sold, transported, or other- 
wise distributed or offered or received for dis- 
tribution in violation of this Act, or (2) is 
capable of use as human food and is adul- 
terated or misbranded, or (3) in any other 
way is in violation of this Act, shall be liable 
to be proceeded against and seized and con- 
demned, at any time, on a libel of informa- 
tion in any United States district court or 
other proper court as provided in section 404 
of this Act within the jurisdiction of which 
the article or animal is found. If the article 
or animal is condemned it shall, after entry 
of the decree, be disposed of by destruction or 
sale as the court may direct and the proceeds, 
if sold, less the court costs and fees, and 
storage and other proper expenses, shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States, 
but the article or animal shall not be sold 
contrary to the provisions of this Act, or the 
laws of the jurisdiction in which it is sold: 
Provided, That upon the execution and de- 
livery of a good and sufficient bond condi- 
tioned that the article or animal shall not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of contrary to the 
provisions of this Act, or the laws of the 
Jurisdiction in which disposal is made, the 
court may direct that such article or animal 
be delivered to the owner thereof subject to 
such supervision by authorized representa- 
tives of the Secretary as is n to insure 
compliance with the applicable laws. When a 
decree of condemnation is entered against 
the article or animal and it is released under 
bond, or destroyed, court costs and fees, and 
storage and other proper expenses shall be 
awarded against the person, if any, inter- 
vening as claimant of the article or animal. 
The proceedings in such libel cases shall con- 
form, as nearly as may be, to the proceed- 
ings in admiralty, except that either party 
may demand trial by jury of any issue of fact 
joined in any case, and all such proceedings 
shall be at the suit of and in the name of 
the United States. 

„) The provisions of this section shall 
in no way derogate from authority for con- 
demnation or seizure conferred by other pro- 
visions of this Act, or other laws. 

“Sec. 40. The United States district 
courts, the District Court of Guam, the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands, the highest 
court of American Samoa, and the United 
States courts of the other Territories, are 
vested with jurisdiction specifically to en- 
force, and to prevent and restrain violations 
of, this Act, and shall have jurisdiction in all 
other kinds of cases under this Act, 
except as provided in section 7(e) of this Act. 

“ ‘Sec. 405. Any person who forcibly as- 
saults, resists, opposes, impedes, intimidates, 
or interferes with any person while engaged 
in or on account of the performance of his 
Official duties under this Act shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than three years, or both, Whoever, in the 
commission of any such acts, uses a deadly 
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or dangerous weapon, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
ten years, or both. Whoever kills any person 
while engaged in or on account of the per- 
formance of his official duties under this Act 
shall be punished as provided under sections 
1111 and 1114 of title 18, United States Code. 

“ ‘Sec. 406. (a) Any person, firm, or cor- 
poration who violates any provision of this 
Act for which no other criminal penalty is 
provided by this Act shall upon conviction 
be subject to imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or both such imprisonment and fine; 
but if such violation involves intent to de- 
fraud, or any distribution or attempted dis- 
tribution of an article that is adulterated 
(except as defined in section 1(m) (8) of this 
Act), such person, firm, or corporation shall 
be subject to imprisonment for not more 
than three years or a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or both: Provided, That no person, 
firm, or corporation, shall be subject to pen- 
alties under this section for receiving for 
transportation any article or animal in vio- 
lation of this Act if such receipt was made in 
good faith, unless such person, firm, or cor- 
poration refuses to furnish on request of a 
representative of the Secretary the name and 
address of the person from whom he received 
such article or animal, and copies of all docu- 
ments, if any there be, pertaining to the 
delivery of the article or animal to him. 

„b) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as requiring the Secretary to report 
for prosecution or for the institution of libel 
or injunction proceedings, minor violations 
of this Act whenever he believes that the 
public interest will be adequately served by 
a suitable written notice of warning. 

“ ‘Sec, 407. For the efficient ora A 
and enforcement of this Act, the provisions 
(including penalties) of sections 6, 8, 9, and 
10 of the Act entitled “An Act to create a 
Federal Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other purposes”, 
approved September 26, 1914 (38 Stat. 721- 
723, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 46, 48, 49, and 
50) (except paragraphs (c) through (h) of 
section 6 and the last paragraph of section 
9), and the provisions of subsection 409(1) 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 
1096, as amended; 47 U.S.C. 409(1)), are 
made applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, 
and duties of the Secretary in administering 
and enforcing the provisions of this Act and 
to any person, firm, or corporation with re- 
spect to whom such authority is exercised. 
The Secretary, in person or by such agents 
as he may designate, may prosecute any in- 
quiry necessary to his duties under this Act 
in any part of the United States, and the 
powers conferred by said sections 9 and 10 
of the Act of September 26, 1914, as 
amended, on the district courts of the 
United States may be exercised for the pur- 
poses of this Act by any court designated in 
section 404 of this Act. 

“ ‘Sec, 408. Requirements within the scope 
of this Act with respect to premises, facili- 
ties and operations of any establishment at 
which inspection is provided under title I 
of this Act, which are in addition to, or dif- 
ferent than those made under this Act may 
not be imposed by any State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia, except that any 
such jurisdiction may impose recordkeeping 
and other requirements within the scope of 
section 202 of this Act, if consistent there- 
with, with respect to any such establish- 
ment. Marking, labeling, packaging, or in- 
gredient requirements in addition to, or dif- 
ferent than, those made under this Act may 
not be imposed by any State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia with respect to 
articles prepared at any establishment under 
inspection in accordance with the require- 
ments under title I of this Act, but any 
State or Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia may, consistent with the requirements 
under this Act, exercise concurrent jurisdic- 
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tion with the Secretary over articles required 
to be inspected under said title, for the 
purpose of preventing the distribution for 
human food purposes of any such articles 
which are adulterated or misbranded and 
are outside of such an establishment, or, in 
the case of imported articles which are not 
at such an establishment, after their entry 
into the United States. This Act shall not 
preclude any State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from making requirement 
or taking other action, consistent with this 
Act, with respect to any other matters regu- 
lated under this Act. 

“Sec. 409. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, including section 902(b) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(21 U.S.C. 392 (a)), the provisions of this Act 
shall not derogate from any authority con- 
ferred by the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act prior to enactment of the Whole- 
some Meat Act. 

“*(b) The detainer authority conferred by 
section 402 of this Act shall apply to any 
authorized representative of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for pur- 
poses of the enforcement of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect to 
any carcass, part thereof, meat, or meat food 
product of cattle, sheep, swine, goats, or 
equines that is outside any premises at which 
inspection is being maintained under this 
Act, and for such purposes the first reference 
to the Secretary in section 402 shall be 
deemed to refer to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

“ ‘Sec. 410. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act.’ 

“Sec. 17. The Secretary shall annually re- 
port to the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate with respect to the slaughter of 
animals subject to this Act, and the prepa- 
ration, storage, handling and distribution of 
carcasses, parts thereof, meat and meat food 
products, of such animals, and inspection of 
establishments operated in connection there- 
with, including the operations under and 
effectiveness of this Act. 

“Sec. 18. The provisions relating to equine 
meat and meat food products beginning with 
the phrase ‘And, hereafter,’ under the head- 
ing ‘BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY’ and the 
subheading ‘MEAT INSPECTION, BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY:’ in the Act approved July 
24, 1919, entitled ‘An Act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty’ (41 Stat. 241; 21 
U.S.C. 96), and paragraph (b) of section 306 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 689, as 
amended; 19 U.S.C. 1306 (b)) are hereby 
repealed. 

“Sec. 19. If any provision of this Act or of 
the amendments made hereby or the applica- 
tion thereof to any person or circumstances 
is held invalid, the validity of the remainder 
of the Act and the remaining amendments 
and of the application of such provision to 
other persons and circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 20. This Act shall become effective 
upon enactment except as provided in para- 
graphs (a) through (d): 

“(a) The provisions of paragraph (b) (1) 
and (c) of section 10 and the provisions of 
section 20 of the Federal Meat Inspection 
Act, as amended by sections 7 and 10 of 
this Act, and the provisions of section 18 of 
this Act repealing paragraph (b) of section 
306 of the Tariff Act of 1930, shall become 
effective upon the expiration of sixty days 
after enactment hereof. 

“(b) The provisions of title I of the Fed- 
eral Meat Inspection Act, as amended by 
this Act, shall become effective with respect 
to equines (other than horses) and their 
carcasses and parts thereof, meat, and meat 
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food products thereof upon the expiration of 
sixty days after enactment hereof. 

“(c) Section 11 of this Act, amending sec- 
tion 23, of the Federal Meat Inspection Act, 
shall become effective upon the expiration 
of sixty days after enactment hereof. 

“(d) Section 204 of the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act, as added by section 14 of this 
Act, shall become effective upon the expira- 
tion of sixty days after enactment hereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
GRAHAM PURCELL, 
PAGE BELCHER, 
CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 
CATHERINE MAY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 
WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Harry F. BYRD, Jr., 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
J. CALEB BOGGS, 
JACK MILLER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12144) to clarify and 
otherwise amend the Meat Inspection Act, 
to provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State meat 
inspection programs, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report. 

The amendment of the Senate struck out 
all after the enacting clause of the House 
bill and substituted language which, except 
for several typographical and other non-sub- 
stantive technical corrections, differed from 
the House bill in seven instances. These dif- 
ferences and their disposition by the Com- 
mittee of Conference are as follows: 

1. The Senate amendment included a new 
subsection requiring annual reports on the 
administration of the imported meat provi- 
sions of this Act. The House Conferees re- 
ceded with an amendment clarifying and 
simplifying reporting requirements related to 
the handling of imported meat and meat 
products. 

2. The Senate amendment continued a 
provision in present law which gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority to exempt 
certain retail butchers and retail dealers from 
the application of full federal meat inspec- 
tion. The Senate Conferees receded and this 
provision was deleted from the conference 
substitute. 

3. The Senate amendment deleted a provi- 
sion in the bill which would have permitted 
the Secretary of Agriculture to grant certain 
exemptions in the District of Columbia and 
unorganized territories from the application 
of the Act. The House Conferees receded 
with an amendment which authorizes these 
exemptions to be made in unorganized ter- 
ritories, but does not reinstate authority 
therefor in the District of Columbia. 

4. The Senate amendment substituted the 
term “at least equal” in lieu of the term 
“comparable” to describe the standards which 
States must meet in order to qualify for 
federal assistance under the Act. The House 
Conferees receded on this provision. 

5. The Senate amendment included a pro- 
vision requiring that the appropriate State 
law be exercised so as to permit access by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in order for such 
law to be considered at least equal to the re- 
quirements of Title II of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act. The House Conferees receded 
on this provision. In regard to Title II the 
Conferees intend to limit the scope of Sec- 
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tion 202(a) to the keeping and inspection 
of those records which are properly neces- 
sary for effective enforcement of the provi- 
sions of the Act in order to insure against 
adulterated or misbranded meat products for 
the American consumer, upon such reason- 
able terms and conditions as are spelled out 
by regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

6. The Senate amendment provided for the 
extension of federal inspection to all intra- 
state operations under three circumstances: 
First, upon request of a governor who waived 
the application of State law in order to per- 
mit immediate federal inspection; Second, 
upon a finding that the State has not, within 
a prescribed period of time (no later than 
three years from the date of enactment of 
this legislation) developed an inspection 
system at least equal to the federal system; 
and Third, if the Secretary finds any plant 
is distributing adulterated products danger- 
ous to the public health. The House Con- 
ferees receded with an amendment deleting 
the authority of a governor to request fed- 
eral inspection by the waiver of State law. 

‘The Conferees do not intend that the dele- 
tion of this provision shall interfere with the 
power of any governor or the Secretary of 
Agriculture to act quickly and effectively to 
prevent the sale or distribution of unsafe or 
unwholesome meat or meat products. 

7. The Senate amendment required more 
detailed reports concerning the operation 
and administration of the Act to be sub- 
mitted annually to the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House and the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate. The 
House Conferees receded on this provision. 

It is also the intention of the Conferees 
that in any State which has enacted a meat 
inspection program and is enforcing require- 
ments at least equal to those under titles 
I and IV of this Act, that those intrastate 
plants regulated under such a State program 
shall be entitled to participate in bidding on 
Federal contracts for meat supplies. 

In order to clarify the application of fed- 
eral building standards under this legisla- 
tion, the Chairman of the Committee of 
Conference requested and received the fol- 
lowing letter from the Department of Agri- 
culture: 


“Hon. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR HOLLAND: This letter is 
written in response to your request made 
at the meeting of the conferees on H.R. 
12144 for information regarding plant con- 
struction requirements in connection with 
the Federal Meat Inspection Program. 

“The eligibility of an establishment for 
inspection under the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Program is based upon a combined eval- 
uation of the operating procedures used by 
the establishment and the building construc- 
tion and physical facilities rather than upon 
a separate evaluation of these factors. As a 
result of many requests a guide to plant 
construction and equipment has been put 
together for use by industry operators, archi- 
tects, engineers, and other Government of- 
ficials (foreign and domestic) interested in 
the sanitary handling of products within an 
establishment. The guide is a collection of 
recommended minimum standards. However, 
a great variety of arrangements, building 
materials, and equipment have been con- 
sidered acceptable so long as they lend them- 
self to the production under sanitary con- 
ditions of clean wholesome product. 

“The only mandatory construction require- 
ments are set forth in general terms in the 
regulations. These requirements relate di- 
rectly to maintenance of sanitary conditions 
for the production of wholesome meat. For 
example, The fioors, walls, ceilings, parti- 
tions, posts, doors, and other parts of all 
structures shall be of such materials, con- 
struction, and finish as will make them 
susceptible of being readily and thoroughly 
cleaned.’ 
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“The Secretary has responsibility under the 
statutory authority to insure that meat and 
meat food products are produced under sani- 
tary conditions which will result in the pro- 
duction of wholesome food. Therefore, the 
only building construction or equipment re- 
quirements mandatorily prescribed under 
or contemplated by the statute are such 
as are necessary to insure sanitary conditions 
in the light of operating procedures which 
are to be used in the establishment. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“RODNEY LEONARD, 
“Deputy Assistant Secretary.” 
Tuomas S. FOLEY, 


CATHERINE May, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the conference report on the 
bill (H.R. 12144) to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Meat, Inspection Act, to pro- 
vide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State meat 
inspection programs, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object to this unanimous-con- 
sent request because of the serious con- 
cern which has been expressed over the 
provisions of the Senate version of this 
bill by the commissioner of agriculture 
of the State of Georgia. During the 
period of consideration of this legisla- 
tion the commissioner of agriculture of 
the State of Georgia, who is the director 
and supervisor of a very competent State 
meat inspection system, has run into a 
situation which has involved a number 
of threats from personnel of the US. 
Department of Agriculture if he con- 
tinued his opposition to the substitute 
for the House-passed bill. 

During the time which may be avail- 
able in the discussion of the conference 
report, I request that the chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
make available to me a few minutes in 
order to make the record clear on cer- 
tain points. 

Mr. POAGE. I will be glad to give the 
gentleman from Georgia time. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Texas, and I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, today I find myself in 
the same position which I occupied when 
we sent this bill to conference. I have 
no desire to interfere with or delay con- 
sideration of the bill. I full well recog- 
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nize the very proper desire of every 
Member of this House to secure and 
maintain the very best possible meat in- 
spection program for the United States. 
I join in that desire. The conference re- 
port which our committee brings you is 
intended to achieve that result. I hope it 
will. 
This report is signed by all of the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate and all 
but two of the conferees on the part of 
the House. I am one of those two. Our 
failure to sign this report does not indi- 
cate that we are opposed to clean meat. 
I repeat, we are all agreed on the objec- 
tives. Nor does it indicate that we are in 
anywise critical of our colleagues who did 
sign the report. We believe that they were 
sincere in their views. We feel that we are 
sincere in ours. I expect this report will 
be adopted, and I hope that it functions 
better than I anticipate. I shall shortly 
call on the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Pur- 
CELL], to explain the details of the con- 
ference agreement. 

Before you pass upon the report, I ask 
your indulgence while I outline my rea- 
sons for voting against the report. Those 
reasons are based upon two premises. The 
first is philosophical. I am old enough to 
remember when there was in practice, as 
well as in theory, such a thing as intra- 
state commerce. Commerce has changed 
somewhat since I was a boy, but the deci- 
sions of our courts have changed much 
more. I realize that there is today a wide- 
spread feeling that if a certain action is 
thought to be needed and if the States are 
not meeting that need that the Federal 
Government should step in and fill the 
need. 

I think it is perfectly clear that in the 
final analysis, the only justification for 
this philosophy is the belief that if the 
objective is good, the ends always justify 
the means. But Mr. Speaker, this is not 
my philosophy. I believe that our form 
of government is the greatest ever de- 
vised by man. I do not believe that we 
should pervert it no matter how laudable 
our immediate objective may be. 

In the second place, I think as a prac- 
tical matter that the bill passed by this 
House would be far more likely to secure 
better and more effective meat inspec- 
tion than the bill agreed upon by the 
conference committee, which is in es- 
sence the Senate bill. I learned a long 
time ago, Mr. Speaker, that to enforce 
legislation, you need the support of at 
least a substantial segment of the popu- 
lation, particularly of the people affected 
by the regulations. I am old enough to 
have observed the difficulties attendant 
on the attempted enforcement of prohi- 
bition. This experience compels me to 
point out that the subcommittee so ably 
directed by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Purcett] with the support of the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
May] and of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Fotey] and other Members 
had by many months of hard work se- 
cured a rather broad consensus of agree- 
ment and support, which is totally lack- 
ing in regard to the measure on which 
you will soon vote. For instance, the 
House bill had the endorsement of all of 
the major livestock producers’ associa- 
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tions. It had the support and the pledged 
cooperation of all of the major packing 
associations; it had the endorsement of 
the commissioners of agriculture clear 
across the Union; and it had the endorse- 
ment of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, These are the people whose cooper- 
ation is so essential to the successful en- 
forcement of any kind of inspection. 

Of all of these groups, the conference 
report seems to have the support of only 
the Federal Department of Agriculture 
and a part of the meatpackers. Is it not 
reasonable to assume that it would help— 
not hurt—to have the support of the 
State commissioners? But the Senate bill 
and the conference report substitutes for 
this cooperation the stark power of the 
Federal courts to impose penalties. The 
House bill, which I supported, relied 
primarily on the carrot, the Senate bill— 
that is, the conference report relies 
primarily on the stick. 

The House bill presented a very attrac- 
tive cooperative program, one which few, 
if any, States could have afforded to 
reject. The conference report ignores 
this concensus and puts a black snake in 
the hand of the Secretary and says to 
the States: “Stand back. If you are good, 
we are in time going to give you a carrot, 
but Simon Legree is going to stand over 
you while you eat it.” I anticipate that 
many of the proud and self-reliant States 
of this Union will refuse to eat the car- 
rot under those circumstances. As a re- 
sult, you are probably not going to eat as 
good meat as you might have eaten under 
the terms of the House bill. 

I recognize that I may well be branded 
as an enemy of society, but I think in the 
long run society will be best served by the 
use of a program calculated to get coop- 
eration, and that my Government will be 
best served by protecting its dual char- 
acter. 

I do not ask any Member to join me in 
what I recognize as probably a hopeless 
quest, but as for me, I shall respectfully 
and as unobtrusively as I can vote “no.” 

I will yield now, Mr. Speaker, to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PURCELL] 
and ask that he be allowed to control the 
time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, if I have the 
time, I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to the gentleman, he will not 
be alone in his “no” vote. I think the 
gentleman is to be commended for his 
constitutionally correct statement. 

Personally, I am repelled to think that 
the Federal Government has the right to 
regulate a wholly intrastate activity. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say to my friend from California, who 
spoke just a minute ago, when he jumped 
up and agreed with the plaintiff, that is 
just exactly what I used to do when I was 
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a clerk of the court. I would hear the 
plaintiff give his opening statement, and 
I would think the plaintiff certainly had 
a case here, and I would not understand 
even why the defendant was coming into 
court. Then I would hear the defendant, 
and I would wonder why the plaintiff 
ever filed the suit in the first place. I 
would say to my friend, if he will sit 
down and listen to the defendant’s side 
of the case for the same length of time 
he listened to the plaintiff, then I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think my record 
of 17 years in the House would brand 
me as either a liberal or a strong cen- 
tral government man or a man against 
States rights. At the same time, I feel 
that the citizens of the United States 
have a dual citizenship—they are citizens 
of the State and they also are American 
citizens. I think both governments have 
responsibilities to their citizens. I think 
the Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to protect the lives and the health 
of citizens of America, even if they hap- 
pen also to be citizens of Texas or Okla- 
homa or some other State. 

In regard to this present instance, this 
does not take away the right of any 
State. Any State within the next 2 years 
can pass and inaugurate a meat inspec- 
tion system that is equal to the Federal 
standards, and the Federal Government 
will pay half of the bill, and will cooper- 
ate with the State in the accepting of 
the responsibility to the citizens of the 
State and the American citizens who 
happen to be citizens of the State. 

The States rights also entail States 
responsibilities. If the State does not 
care enough about the citizens of that 
State to have a meat inspection bill, 
even though they can get the Federal 
Government to pay half of the bill, and 
if the Governor and the legislature of 
the State absolutely sit still, I do not be- 
lieve as a Federal legislator, I am dis- 
charging my duty as a Federal legislator 
if I say to the citizens of Texas: “Your 
legislature and your Governor will not 
protect you from contaminated insani- 
tary meat.” I do not believe as a Fed- 
eral legislator that I can then say to the 
people of Texas: “You just live in the 
wrong State. If you lived in another 
State, a State that did care about its 
citizens, then you would be protected.” 

As a Federal legislator, I am responsi- 
ble for the American citizens who live 
in that State of Texas, and I think I 
have a responsibility to protect their 
health, if the State of Texas will not 
protect the health of its citizens. If there 
were no American citizens living in the 
State of Texas, then I would say the 
Governor of Texas and the State of 
Texas could do as they pleased with the 
citizens of Texas. But there are Ameri- 
can citizens who live there, and as a 
Federal legislator, I feel a responsibility 


to protect them from contaminated meat.. 


Contaminated meat can kill as quickly 
as a bullet, if it has the right kind of 
contamination. 

Therefore, in the first place, I do not 
believe that in this conference report we 
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The State, under the conference re- 
port, will have the right to have inspec- 
tion. It even will have the right to require 
the Federal Government to pay half of 
its own inspection cost. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Within the 
past year, in my part of the State of 
Michigan, we have had a number of seri- 
ous meat scandals, even under good State 
legislation. Those accused were prose- 
cuted, both individuals and corporations, 
Under the State law a number of convic- 
tions were achieved. 

I believe we have an excellent State 
law. As I indicated, when violations of 
law did occur, convictions were obtained. 

Under the conference report, can the 
State of Michigan continue its program 
and can it qualify for 50-percent funding 
by the Federal Government? 

Mr. BELCHER. The fact of the matter 
is that we invite the State of Michigan 
and the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, or Nebraska to do the same thing 
that Michigan did, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay half of the bill. 

I hope—and I believe all the conferees 
hope—every State will take over the re- 
sponsibility, together with the Federal 
Government, of protecting the people. 
Most certainly, the only requirement at 
all is that the meat inspection should be 
equal to the standards set forth by the 
US. Department of Agriculture. In 
checking those requirements, I do not be- 
lieve they are unusual requirements. 

I feel that anyone who eats a piece of 
meat would like to have it at least treated 
in as sanitary a manner as the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture would treat it. 

Last night I ate a piece of beef. On the 
menu, right at the bottom, was the state- 
ment: 

We do not serve any meat that does not 
have the USDA inspection stamp on it. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture on the House side both on the 
majority and minority sides, and par- 
ticularly the conferees, who I believe 
have taken the vehicle we passed in this 
body and combined it with the proposal 
which was approved in the other body 
and ended up with very constructive leg- 
islation. 

I particularly wish to compliment the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs, 
May], who over a long period of time 
has had a great interest in good meat in- 
spection legislation and even though 
being the victim of some severe and un- 
deserved criticism has steadfastly worked 
for strong consumer protection. She 
served with distinction on the National 
Commission on Food Marketing, and 
that Commission has had an interest in 
this particular problem. As the ranking 
minority member of the Subcommittee 
on Livestock and Feed Grains of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, she 
also has had an interest in this problem 
and she was particularly constructive in 
helping to bring this kind of legislation 
to the floor of the House for considera- 
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tion. As one of the original authors of 
this improved meat inspection legislation 
she has also been in the vanguard of 
those seeking to protect the American 
consumer. 

I compliment the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. May], the gentleman 
from Oklahoma IMr. BELCHER] and the 
other Members of the Committee on 
Agriculture for doing a fine job and while 
I have some question as to how the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will exercise his au- 
thority to apply Federal inspection to 
intrastate plants. I believe this is a good 
conference report. 

Mr. BELCHER. I thank the gentleman. 

I want to answer one thing my good 
chairman said. I agree with 90 percent of 
what my chairman said. I am just as ad- 
verse to a lot of the Supreme Court de- 
cisions which have destroyed the rights 
of individual States as he is. My con- 
servative voting record, I believe, is as 
good as that of anyone else in the House. 

The bill which passed the House, which 
was such a good bill that the chairman 
says he could put his complete stamp of 
approval on it—but he could not put it 
on this conference report—had Senate 
amendments. The most objectionable 
part of the Senate amendments was that 
amendment by the Senate which provided 
that a State Governor could just turn 
over to the Federal Government, and 
dump into the lap of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture any day after the Presi- 
dent signed the bill, the whole problem, 
and let the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Federal Government pay the 
entire bill. That part of the Senate 
amendments was eliminated. The rest of 
the Senate amendments, certainly, in my 
opinion, do not make this a bad bill. 

I want to say, and I am going to say 
this with all the sincerity that I possess, 
if you vote against this bill and somebody 
dies of ptomaine poisoning and you try 
to explain the reason why you did not 
provide a clean meat bill was because of 
some of the Senate amendments, then 
you are not going to have any place to 
hang your hat on those Senate amend- 
ments, because they are not that bad. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman mentioned the fact that in 
certain States there may be exemptions 
from inspection and that you want to 
protect the citizens in those particular 
States. I am sure the conferees took into 
account the fact that in this country 
there is a great pitch going on now to 
travel . This man who eats the 
meat at a noninspected area, this intra- 
state meat, might well be a man from 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, or some 
other State who is passing through and 
is not aware of the fact that it is not 
inspected. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BELCHER. That is correct. I think 
he ought to be able to travel any place 
in the United States and buy a steak 
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without thinking that he might get con- 
taminated because the Governor or the 
State legislature of that State did not 
think enough of protecting the health 
of their own citizens to pass an inspec- 
tion law. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man who already decided the case for 
the plaintiff. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to say that I have a great deal 
of respect for the gentleman from Okla- 
homa for his work on the committee. I 
know he is a pretty fair country lawyer, 
too. I have had enough private conver- 
sation with the gentleman to know that 
he does not believe this Federal Govern- 
ment has plenary power to do all that it 
thinks is necessary. Yet I feel the essence 
of the gentleman’s remarks is such that 
I do not subscribe to his point of view, 
and I am sorry that the gentleman does 
have them in this case. I think he 
succinctly stated the case when he stated 
a few moments ago that if someone dies, 
you will have difficulty in explaining 
your vote on this bill. I agree that you 
may have, but nevertheless he is wrong. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
the time. 

Mr. BELCHER. I hope that if the gen- 
tleman ever gets in a tough position, he 
does not ask me to help to defend him 
against his vote against a clean meat 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say in passing 
I do not care how you vote on this bill. 
I have never tried to represent the con- 
science of any of the Members of this 
House of Representatives. In all sincerity 
I feel that I have a duty and a responsi- 
bility after having lived with this bill for 
many, many months in the full commit- 
tee and on the floor of the House and 
as a member of the conferees, in read- 
ing the testimony and in conferring with 
packers, cattlemen, consumers, and Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture and everybody 
else—I owe a duty and responsibility to 
my colleagues to come before them and 
tell them what this bill is all about, what 
it is and what my viewpoint on it is. 
However, from there on out it is your 
own conscience, and any way you vote is 
going to be perfectly all right with me. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I wonder if the gentleman 
will tell us the approximate cost of and 
how many Federal employees might be 
employed if this legislation is enacted. 

Mr. BELCHER. If the States do their 
duty, there will be no more Federal em- 
ployees. If the States do not do their 
duty, I am willing, even though I am a 
rank conservative, to hire an inspector to 
protect the citizens of Kansas or the citi- 
zens of Oklahoma, or any other State. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
LMr. MONTGOMERY]. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I- 


arise in opposition to the conference re- 
port. We are all in favor of laws which 
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would provide for strong protection of 
the American public from unwholesome 
or unsanitary meat. 

While the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
undoubtedly needs some revision, it is my 
opinion that this proposed legislation has 
far reaching objectives whose ultimate 
motives need clarification. 

I am worried that the conference re- 
port on intrastate meat inspection has 
gone too far. I think this bill in its 
present form would lead to Federal domi- 
nation and ultimately to an elimination 
of State and municipal meat inspection 
systems. 

Under the conference report, it will 
also be impossible to estimate the cost of 
this legislation. It is my opinion that 
under the changes made to the Purcell 
bill, that the incentive for the individual 
States to support their own meat inspec- 
tion programs will be substantially low- 
ered, I do know that there will be an ad- 
ditional cost to the Government of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

While I favored the Purcell bill, I can- 
not vote for the conference report mak- 
ing substantial changes leading to a Fed- 
eral takeover when my own State of 
Mississippi has already taken positive 
action on the matter with the enactment 
of: “The Animal and Poultry Byproducts 
Disposal Act of 1964.” 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
adoption of the conference report. 

While the conference report on the 
meat inspection bill is not as strong as 
the bill I cosponsored with Congressmen 
SmiTH and Fotey, I am satisfied that it 
goes a long way in affording protection 
to the consumer, who has in the past 
been duped in the purchase of what he 
believed to be meat fit for human con- 
sumption. 

The good effect of this bill will not 
stop at the consumer level—the farmer’s 
market will be sizably enhanced by the 
fact that consumers will now be buying 
good meat, not meat mixed with for- 
eign material. 

Even though the States are given a 
maximum of 3 years to meet Federal 
standards on their meat processing, it 
is my belief that there will be consider- 
ably less violation of proper processing 
practices in the meat industry. The con- 
sumer is further protected during this 
interim period by the fact that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will have the au- 
thority to inspect intrastate plants and 
proper action may be taken when it is 
apparent that public health is threat- 
ened when the States themselves have 
failed to act. 

It is appalling to me to read what has 
been going into some of our processed 
meat products, contaminated meat, meat 
from sick animals, horsemeat, — 
hides, carcass portions, animal 
trails, artificial coloring, and what —.— 
you. 

It came as a surprise to me when I 
heard that even in the District of Co- 
lumbia, unfit meat and meat products 
have been sold and served. 

My own State of Ohio has recently 
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passed a law imposing mandatory meat 
inspection requirements and there are 
inspection programs being conducted in 
several areas of the State by the munic- 
ipalities. The city of Cleveland presently 
has a meat inspection system located in 
the department of public health and 
welfare. I understand that there are 
three plants in the city which have qual- 
ified to receive the Federal grading 
service. 

Again I urge support of the report. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Purcet.i] for yielding to me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the conference 
committee report on the Wholesome Meat 
Act, and I am hopeful that my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives will do 
the same. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the con- 
ference committee have reached an 
agreement which, if endorsed by the 
House and the other body, will result in 
stronger, more effective and more uni- 
form meat inspection programs in all 
States that do not have meat inspection 
systems at least equal to the Federal pro- 
gram. 

Last week we recommended that the 
House go to conference on this bill, and 
we pointed out the fact that the other 
body had made several changes in the 
House-passed measure. 

One of the changes caused a great deal 
of concern. It involved providing for the 
extension of Federal inspection to intra- 
state operations in any State, upon re- 
quest of the Governor thereof. This 
would have, in effect, penalized the re- 
sponsible States and rewarded those 
which wish to abdicate their responsibil- 
ity. So, Mr. Speaker, because of this and 
other questions concerning the changes 
made by the other body, the Members 
of the House will recall that the House 
sent its Members to the conference un- 


instructed with the understanding that 


we would fully discuss these changes and 
their implications and attempt to arrive 
at a satisfactory agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, our conferees met upon 
two separate occasions and went over the 
amendments, point by point. As has al- 
ready been noted, the conferees of the 
other body receded upon two points: 

First, the Governor’s provision which 
I just mentioned, and second, a provision 
which would have extended the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
exempt retail butchers and retail dealers 
from the inspection requirements of the 
act 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, the conferees 
of the other body agreed to some clarify- 
ing changes in the language of the 
Hruska amendment relating to imported 
meat. The other changes which were 
made by the other body were accepted 
by the House conferees, and the result is 
the bill which we bring before you today. 

Personally, Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that the agreement reached by 
the House and Senate conferees is a good 
one and I am sure that in view of the 
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overwhelming support which the House 
has already given to the bill which has 
been introduced by the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PURCELL], 
there can be no question about support- 
ing the decision of the conference com- 
mittee. 

The additional provisions adopted by 
the other body, and agreed to by the 
conference committee, includes a stick 
as well as a carrot, and will give addi- 
tional assurance that our Nation’s meat 
inspection services will be strengthened 
and improved. 

Mr. Speaker, under this bill, the States 
will be encouraged, as well as firmly 
guided, toward the enactment and en- 
forcement of meat inspection laws, at 
least equal to the high standards re- 
quired under the Federal inspection sys- 
tem. 
Mr. Speaker, this measure will provide 
an instrument through which every meat 
plant in the United States, large or small, 
will be required to live up to standards 
which will insure that not even 1 
pound of dirty or unwholesome meat will 
find its way into an American kitchen. 

After working for quite a number of 
years to get our meat inspection systems 
updated, it is most gratifying to me to 
see this legislation well upon its way to- 
ward enactment into law. 

This is a major victory for all Amer- 
icans and will serve to inspire even 
greater confidence in the purity and 
wholesomeness of our Nation’s meat 
supply. 

I might say that while my own State 
of Washington has an excellent meat in- 
spection system, I intend to continue 
working with my State to make sure our 
program is completely adequate in every 
respect, and I would hope that my col- 
leagues in this House would offer the 
same type of cooperation and encourage- 
ment to their States where they know 
that needed changes should be made. 

Mr. Speaker, before I end my remarks 
I certainly would be remiss if I did not 
pay respect to the chairman of our sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Purcet.] with whom I have worked 
over these many months. We found it to 
be a very complicated, difficult, and con- 
troversial matter to write a bill that pro- 
vided good consumer protection through 
a balanced Federal-State arrangement 
which protected the innocent and pun- 
ished the guilty. 

I feel the Purcell bill in its final form 
did this and I am proud to have played 
a part in its creation. 

I also wish to thank the chairman of 
our full committee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace], for his great fairness 
and certainly his statesmanlike approach 
to this whole matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hor. 
IFIELD). The time of the gentlewoman 
has expired. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentlewoman 
from Washington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, in summary, I urge my 
colleagues to give their approval to the 
conference report, and in so doing place 
their seal of final endorsement on this 
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highly significant and important legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I will take only a very 
few minutes to try to perhaps add to 
some of the explanations that have al- 
ready been made by previous speakers. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be remiss in my 
duty—and I did not comment on the 
fact that, in my judgment, in this piece 
of legislation we have seen the most co- 
operative effort on the part of the minor- 
ity Members and, I believe, the majority 
Members toward any piece of legislation 
that it has been my privilege to work on 
during the time that I have been in Con- 
gress. 

I want to pay particular tribute to our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poacre], who made his 
statement a moment ago. I believe the 
Members who want to vote for this bill, 
like I do, will agree with me that I am 
glad Mr. Poace is not really opposed to 
this bill, because his explanation of it 
is rather definitive, and I appreciate the 
fact, Mr. Speaker, that the chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee is not really 
opposed to the bill. 

Then I would like to say that the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
BELCHER], has made an unusually sig- 
nificant contribution to this bill. 

The gentlewoman from Washington 
{Mrs. May] has worked endlessly and 
with complete objectivity on this bill. 
Also our colleague, the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Fotey], has taken a 
deep interest in this legislation, and is 
as sincere about it as a man can be. 

I further want to say that my dear 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa IMr: 
SmitrH]—whom I have not agreed with 
throughout many aspects of this pro- 
cedure—has devoted himself and his in- 
terest to this, and I believe has main- 
tained a very high degree of objectivity 
in his dealings. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, we have 
before us today a piece of legislation that 
has genuinely been the handiwork of 
both parties, and of people from all parts 
of our country. In my opinion it is a 
reassurance to the American people that 
we do have the finest meat inspection law 
in the world. We have had a strong law 
all of the time, but the additions that 
the House has made, and which I do not 
believe were detracted from on the part 
of the additions made by the other body, 
have made this as nearly a fool-proof 
piece of legislation as can possibly be 
made from the standpoint of cleanliness 
and wholesomeness of American meat as 
we could have asked for. 

As you know, this conference report, 
which I hope will be adopted here today, 
represents a pinnacle of efforts by the 
Congress to update and strengthen our 
present national meat inspection system. 
I would merely be duplicating previous 
disclosures to attempt to catalog the 
many different problems and room for 
unwholesomeness that exist in our pres- 
ent national system of meat inspection. 
Unsanitary conditions, filthy plants, both 
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large and small, and in short, a system 
of consumer protection that does not 
achieve its primary purpose of insuring 
safe meat to the American homemaker, 
all are found in our present system. 

Mr. Speaker, as you will recall, the 
bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives—by a vote of 403 to 1—accom- 
plished three major purposes: 

First, it would broaden the present 
meat inspection program by establish- 
ing a Federal-State cooperative meat in- 
spection arrangement under which the 
Federal Government would provide both 
personnel and financial assistance to 
State agencies in order to improve the 
quality of State meat inspection services. 

Second, it would rewrite and modern- 
ize present meat inspection statutes as a 
single Federal Meat Inspection Act de- 
signed to provide the appropriate means 
for achieving the purposes of the pro- 


gram. 

Third, it would give the Department 
of Agriculture new legislative authority 
to eliminate numerous opportunities 
now present to defraud consumers and 
endanger the public health. 

This legislation which the House of 
Representatives saw fit to adopt by an 
overwhelming majority was good and 
sound legislation, and carefully ex- 
amined. However, I think the amend- 
ments added by the other body resulted 
in an even greater strengthening of the 
provisions of the House bill. In addition 
to minor changes of a technical nature 
having no substantive effect on the pro- 
visions of the House-passed bill, there 
are four major changes that were added 
by the other body which are substantive 
in nature and deserve summarizing. 

First, there was inserted a provision 
to require annual reports on the admin- 
istration of the imported meat provi- 
sions of the act to be made to the House 
Committee on Agriculture and its coun- 
terpart in the other body. The report will 
include a certification by the Secretary 
that foreign countries exporting car- 
casses, meat, or meat products, have 
complied with the high standards that 
we expect for our domestic meat and 
meat products. 

In addition, this provision provides for 
detailed reporting of the total volume 
of meat imported from each country and 
the number of inspectors assigned both 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the country from which the meat is being 
imported who are engaged in enforcing 
the provisions of this act. 

Second, the other body in defining the 
system of meat inspection that a State 
must enact in order to be eligible for 
Federal cooperative assistance given un- 
der title III of the House bill provided 
that the State meat inspection system 
must be “at least equal to” instead of 
“comparable” as contained in the bill 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
This makes it perfectly clear that we 
expect the strongest requirements from 
the States and, in fact, gives them clear- 
cut authority to enact stronger standards 
than the Federal inspection system, and 
still be eligible for Federal assistance 
under title III of the bill. 

Third, and in my opinion most im- 
portant, was the amendment to provide 
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authority to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to designate a State as being sub- 
ject to Federal meat inspection for intra- 
state plants should the State delay in 
moving towards an adequate meat in- 
spection program beyond 2 years. This 
is tempered by an additional provision 
providing that if the State is taking sub- 
stantial steps toward enacting a strong 
meat inspection program to protect its 
own consumers, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may, within his discretion, give 
the State an additional year to achieve 
its goal. 

Additionally, authority is given the 
Secretary to identify intrastate plants 
whose operation procedures or produc- 
tion result in an unsanitary or unwhole- 
some situation and to call the existence 
of this plant to the attention of the State 
Governor. Should the State choose not 
to act within a reasonable time there- 
after to police this plant, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture itself is authorized 
to take appropriate steps to insure that 
unhealthful products are not being al- 
lowed from this installation. 

Mr. Speaker, of course, these are not 
all of the changes that the other body 
attempted to make to our bill. However, 
I am happy to say that these are the 
only ones which the conferees agreed to 
being worthy of the strong bill originally 
passed by the House. It cannot be denied 
that the American consumer is entitled 
to the strongest possible protection in 
this area, nor can it be denied that there 
must be a quality of reasonableness in- 
serted in our regulations so as not to 
create a great hardship on a vital seg- 
ment of our domestic industry. The pro- 
visions which the conferees were willing 
to accept which were added by the other 
body do not, in my opinion, decrease the 
effectiveness of the House-passed bill. 
Quite the contrary, I think they add to 
the provisions which the House saw fit 
to include in our bill. The provisions pro- 
viding for reporting of foreign meat im- 
ported into this Nation along with the 
certification by the Secretary that this 
meat is wholesome and has been pro- 
duced in compliance with the provisions 
of this bill insure that meat being im- 
ported from other countries meets the 
same high standards as that produced 
here in the United States. There is no 
element of unfairness to another nation 
in this requirement, merely the logical 
expectation that those nations which 
would export meat and meat products 
to the United States must meet our high 
standards. 

The amendment which would provide 
the States 2 years to enact an ade- 
quate meat inspection program or, at the 
grace of the Secretary, 3 years is 
logical. States are preserved their free- 
dom of choice and their right to control 
those domestic industries within their 
borders as in the House-passed bill, but 
the safety of the American consumer is 
recognized as an overriding factor which 
is taken into account..When weighing 
the provisions before us, it cannot be 
denied that not one of us here would feel 
we had done our job adequately unless 
we could insure that there will be safe 
regulations put into effect for intrastate 
meat production. This area presently 
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comprises approximately 15 percent of 
our present overall domestic meat pro- 
duction and needs regulation in some 
form to provide the necessary protec- 
tion to the American consumer, 

Three corollary problems deserve men- 
tion here, regarding interpretation of the 
efforts on this bill to date: 

First. The conference report notes that 
it is the intention of the conferees that 
in any State which has enacted a meat 
inspection program qualifying for as- 
sistance under title III of this bill, that 
those intrastate industries regulated un- 
der such a State program shall be en- 
titled to participate in bidding on Fed- 
eral contracts for meat supplies. 

Second. I also wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to comment on the recordkeep- 
ing and inspection provisions in section 
14 of the bill. As introduced and reported 
favorably by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of this House, section 14 of H.R. 
12144 contained a provision for record- 
keeping by the regulated industry, as well 
as a provision authorizing the inspection 
of the facilities and records of regulated 
industry members by representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

As reported by the committee, section 
14 of H.R. 12144 would have added sec- 
tion 202(a) to the Meat Inspection Act, 
requiring that the classes of persons and 
organizations specified by the bill “keep 
such records as will fully and correctly 
disclose all transactions involved in their 
businesses.” 

The broad class of business firms sub- 
ject to this requirement was described 
in the following language: 

Any persons, firms, or corporations that 
engage, for commerce, in the business of 
slaughtering any cattle, sheep, swine, goats, 
horses, mules, or other equines, or preparing, 
freezing, packaging, or labeling any carcasses, 
or parts or products of carcasses, of any such 


animals, for use as human food or animal 
food. 


Furthermore, the bill defined the term 
“prepared” as “slaughtered, canned, 
salted, rendered, boned, cut up, or other- 
wise manufactured or processed.” 

This provision was debated extensively 
in the course of the consideration by the 
Senate of the Senate bill, as reported by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, with particular reference 
to the problems outlined in a letter by 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., to Senator ELLENDER, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
dated November 20, 1967. 

As the sponsor of H.R. 12144, I wish to 
take this occasion to join in the clari- 
fication of the intended scope and objec- 
tive of section 202(a) with respect to 
recordkeeping and record inspection, in 
line with the colloquy between Senator 
Hruska and Senator Montoya in the 
course of the Senate debates of Novem- 
ber 27. 

There was no intention on the part of 
the sponsors of H.R. 12144 to require the 
keeping of records by the regulated in- 
dustry, or to authorize inspection by rep- 
resentatives of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, beyond those records applicable 
to meat and meat products which were 
properly necessary for the effective en- 
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forcement of the provisions of the bill 
to insure wholesome meat and meat 
products for the American consumer. 

I agree with and join in the statement 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall issue regulations setting forth 
specifically what records shall be kept 
and under what circumstances they are 
to be made available to duly authorized 
representatives of the Secretary, and to 
define in such regulations, after notice 
and hearings, the reasonable terms and 
conditions whereby such inspections may 
be made in conformance with applicable 
constitutional requirements. 

Third. I would like to emphasize that 
those of us who have considered the im- 
portant subject of improved consumer 
protection through expanded meat plant 
inspection realize that this involves ad- 
ditional Government costs. We are giv- 
ing the Department of Agriculture a 
larger job to do. In the bill we are con- 
sidering we have built in some concepts 
that should lead to qualitative as well 
as quantitative approach to this job. 
Protection of the consumer is the objec- 
tive, not just maintaining inspectors. I 
urge the Department to review its pro- 
gram in order to distinguish between 
areas where its resources and personnel 
are required to achieve the objective and 
where the inspection may duplicate that 
already performed once or twice as in 
those areas where there is sufficient 
coverage by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration by their inspection procedures. 
I am hopeful that the Department will 
review its present operations and sys- 
tems and come to the Appropriation 
Committee next year with the advantage 
of having examined where it can 
strengthen its work by judicious alloca- 
tion of its resources to get the most real 
protection per dollar. 

Fourth. It is further the intention of 
the conferees that appropriations for 
both Federal and State funds are not to 
be collected by “user” fees. A system 
providing for general appropriation in 
this area is much more sound and much 
more justifiable. Moreover, it will not 
result in an inordinate burden being 
placed on the American housewife for 
the protection she is entitled to have. 

Mr. Speaker, the conferees on the part 
of the House were all knowledgeable of 
the problems involved in this critical area 
of consumer protection. Although I am 
certainly prejudiced, I feel they were 
much more knowledgeable than those 
critics outside of the Congress who at- 
tempted to use the spectacle of unsafe 
meat for their own selfish ends. All of us 
here today without question want the best 
possible protection for Americans, This 
was the attitude of your conferees. The 
conferees neither agreed to every amend- 
ment made by the other body, nor did 
they accept them. The provisions which 
are recommended are the ones which, 
in my estimation, provide the most log- 
ical additions to this bill and are entirely 
consistent with the goals we are attempt- 
ing to reach with a system of national 
meat inspection. Accordingly, I sincerely 
urge the adoption by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the conference report. 
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Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I would like to ask the sub- 
committee chairman to expand a bit on 
the matter of the fifth amendment which 
is listed in the sheets prepared by the 
conference. In line 2, under the fifth 
sequence, it says that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be permitted access. 

Let us see if we understand this. 

The States have 2 years—and if they 
are trying, an additional year—to bring 
their State laws to the standards of the 
Federal act. But in the meantime and 
immediately upon the passage of this act, 
and its being signed into law, the Sec- 
retary has the right to send inspectors to 
any intrastate plant to determine if there 
is a violation of good standards; is that 


that would be 


correct at that point? 


Mr. PURCELL. Yes; 
correct. 

Mr. KYL. If the Secretary or the in- 
spector who is working under the Sec- 
retary goes to a plant which is acting 
completely intrastate in its commerce 
and finds there are some matters of 
sanitation that must be improved ac- 
cording to his judgment, what is the re- 
course—what happens to this plant that 
he is inspecting? Does he have the au- 
thority to stop the operation temporarily 
or permanently? What is his choice 
there? 

Mr. PURCELL. My understanding is 
that the Secretary would only have au- 
thority first to call this to the attention 
of the plant and to the State officials and 
then if after a reasonable length of time 
curative or corrective action has not been 
taken, then the Secretary has the au- 
thority to use Federal inspections and 
standards for them. 

I will be glad to yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] if 
she would care to elaborate on that. 

Mrs. MAY. I believe that the part 
which the gentleman from Iowa is re- 
ferring to is in title II where Senate lan- 
guage has been added, which requires 
that the State include in their law pro- 
vision for permission for the Secretary 
or his representative to have access to 
such place of business. 

I am now reading from the wording 
“and the facilities, inventories and rec- 
ords thereof and the taking of reason- 
able samples where he determines it is 
necessary in carrying out these respon- 
sibilities under the act.” 

This refers to that portion of the bill 
which says that if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture finds that any plant is distribut- 
ing adulterated products dangerous to 
the public health, he shall be given per- 
mission to move in—in the first place he 
has, of course, to report it to the State— 
and if nothing is done, then he may move 
in so that the public health may be pro- 
tected. But in an attempt to establish 
this there has to be within the State laws 
this express permission for him or his 
representatives to come in and make a 
check of samples where they have great 
suspicion that deleterious materials may 
be present in the meat. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a further question? 
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Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. KYL. In those cases where an in- 
trastate plant today uses Federal meat 
grading standards, even though he is not 
under Federal inspection generally, 
which means that a Federal inspector 
does periodically inspect the sanitation 
of the plant, would additional authority 
even under the State law be necessary for 
the Federal inspector to proceed beyond 
that point of the routine inspection that 
he makes for grading and labeling? 

Mr. PURCELL. My understanding is 
that it would not. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WAMPLER. I notice in section 2 
of the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House that the Senate re- 
ceded from the authority to exempt cer- 
tain retail activities and retailer dealers 
from the application of the full Federal 
meat inspection. 

My question is this: What was the in- 
tent of the conferees with regard to the 
treatment of building standards? Many 
of the small processors are operating 
now under Federal exemption certifi- 
cates. Was it their intent to put stronger 
controls on them, or what was their in- 
tention? 

Mr. PURCELL. Will the gentleman re- 
peat the question? 

Mr. WAMPLER. It is my understand- 
ing that there are some 540-odd estab- 
lishments operating under Federal cer- 
tificates of exemption today. The lan- 
guage in the bill of the other body 
provided for exemptions. It is my under- 
standing that in the conference that 
language was deleted. My question is 
this: What was the intent of the con- 
ferees in regard to these establishments 
that are operating under retail exemp- 
tion certificates? 

Mr. PURCELL. For an answer to that 
question, I would again yield to the 
gentlewoman from Washington, for she 
has a letter from the Department on that 
subject. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
women from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. The gentleman will recall 
that in the House bill we established that 
further exemptions that are now in the 
statutory authority of the Secretary 
shall not continue. It would have to be 
redetermined. 

Then the Senate acted under the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa, Mr. MILLER, to ask that these ex- 
emptions on retail certifications be re- 
tained. When the conferees were in dis- 
agreement on this question, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was asked to express 
its policy, now and in the future, as to 
what they intended to do about. these 
present exemptions. In response to our 
questions, the Department of Agriculture 
sent a letter to the conferees. It was 
read to the Senator from Iowa, Mr. MIL- 
LER, who had offered the amendment. 
In a moment I shall be glad to show to 
the gentleman that letter in full. In that 
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letter it is pointed out that the stated 
policy of the Department of Agriculture 
is to phase out all authority for retail 
exemption certificates which is still dis- 
cretionary with the Secretary. 

In other words, there are some 500 
plants operating under these exemp- 
tions. The Secretary has stated that he 
intends to phase-out these exemptions 
in a matter of, I suppose, the next few 
months. These exemptions are gradually 
being reduced. Therefore, there was no 
reason for retaining the exemptions un- 
der the announced stated policy of the 
Secretary. That is why the Senate con- 
ferees receded on this point. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. It would certainly be 
my hope that these establishments that 
are now operating under Federal exemp- 
tion certificates would be given a reason- 
able time to comply with whatever re- 
quirement might be placed upon them. 
It seems to me, from my recollection of 
the evidence before the committee, that 
there was little or no evidence that these 
establishments were responsible for 
placing into the market unwholesome 
meat for human consumption, But, on 
the contrary, many of them were reputa- 
ble dealers. I certainly hope that the 
Department will use prudence as they 
apply the standards of this bill and not 
work undue hardship on these establish- 
ments. 

Mr. PURCELL. I can say to the gentle- 
man that under this bill they would be 
given a reasonable time to comply with 
the requirements. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. There is a question 
that arises as to what might happen to 
some of the little packers that do not 
have proper buildings and facilities. It 
is feared that they might be put out of 
business by rigid requirements on the 
part of the Federal Government. The 
fact of the matter is that a small packer 
called me and said that he did not have 
any objection to conducting a completely 
sanitary plant, but that one of the re- 
quirements made by the Department of 
Agriculture was that he had to have rails 
11 feet above the floor. In order to com- 
ply with that requirement he would have 
to completely rebuild his plant. In doing 
so he would be out of the business, and 
that would throw 100 people out of jobs. 

We received a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, which is made a part 
of the report. In view of the fact that the 
report is not here for inspection, I wish to 
read a part of that letter, which would 
cover that very situation. The letter 
states as follows: 

This letter is written in response to your 
request made at the meeting of the con- 
ferees on H.R. 12144 for information regard- 
ing plant construction requirements in con- 
nection with the Federal Meat Inspection 
Program. 

The eligibility of an establishment for in- 
spection under the Federal Meat In- 
spection Program is based upon a combined 
evaluation of the operating procedures used 
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by the establishment and the building con- 
struction and physical facilities rather than 
upon a separate evaluation of these factors. 
As a result of many requests a guide to plant 
construction and equipment has been put 
together for use by industry operators, archi- 
tects, engineers, and other Government 
officials (foreign and domestic) interested in 
the sanitary handling of products within an 
establishment. The guide is a collection of 
recommended minimum standards. However, 
a great variety of arrangements, building ma- 
terials, and equipment have been considered 
acceptable so long as they lend themself to 
the production under sanitary conditions of 
clean wholesome product. 

The only mandatory construction require- 
ments are set forth in general terms in the 
regulations. These requirements relate di- 
rectly to maintenance of sanitary conditions 
for the production of wholesome meat, For 
example, “The floors, walls, ceilings, parti- 
tions, posts, doors, and other parts of all 
structures shall be of such materials, con- 
struction, and finish as will make them sus- 
ceptible of being readily and thoroughly 
cleaned.” 


That is all that the Federal Govern- 
ment requires of a plant—that it must 
be sanitary and clean, and they do not 
have mandatory specifications or sizes 
that have to be complied with in order to 
meet the Federal standards. This letter 
will be a part of the report. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. FOLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the report of 
the conference committee on the meat 
inspection bill, the Wholesome Meat Act 
of 1967, is a report which I am proud to 
support enthusiastically. The conference 
version on which this House will vote 
shortly is a vastly stronger bill than the 
House of Representatives itself voted on 
October 31. 

In particular, the Senate amendments 
adopted by the House conferees provide 
that in 2 years—3 years at the most— 
there will be no State in the Union which 
will not be under Federal meat inspection 
unless it has adopted, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, a meat 
inspection system at least equal to Fed- 
eral standards. 

I am not one who thinks the Federal 
Government ought to be the final arbi- 
ter in all fields; but in the field of meat 
inspection, there is no State in the 
Union, in my judgment, that can meet 
Federal standards today in both its law 
and its enforcement. And we know that 
the meat inspection system of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is a model 
for the world. 

Thus the standards of the conference 
version are very high standards indeed. 
They are, however, no less than the 
American people have a right to expect 
from both their States and their Federal 
Government; and they are no less than 
those which it is the obligation of the 
Members of this House to provide. 

In addition, there is some protection 
immediately for the public while States 
are preparing to meet these standards. 
One of the Senate amendments provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture will 
have authority to enter any meat plant 
in the United States, whether or not it 
ships its products across State lines, and, 
if the Secretary believes that adulterated 
products dangerous to the public health 
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are being distributed he would notify 
State authorities. If they failed to act 
in a reasonable time, he could place 
such plant under immediate Federal 
inspection. 

Other provisions in the bill will allow 
and require full and detailed reporting 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on the 
operation of meat-inspection systems 
throughout the United States. 

Many Members, moreover, have been 
praised by the speakers who have ap- 
peared in the well, including myself. 
There are, however, two Members of this 
House who, I feel, merit the gratitude not 
only of this House and of this Congress 
but also, the gratitude of every American 
consumer, of every responsible meat 
packer and processor and of the Amer- 
ican livestock agricultural community. 

The first is the gentleman from Iowa, 
Mr. Neat SmitH, who for 7 years has 
labored in behalf of an adequate 
meat inspection bill. To the great 
credit not only of him but also of 
the chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture—who is opposed to this bill— 
this is the first year in the 7 that he has 
been given a hearing by the Committee 
on Agriculture, and that a bill could be 
brought forth in this House. 

The second is the gentlewoman from 
Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN] who in all 
fields relating to consumer protection has 
been an outstanding and stalwart cham- 
pion of the American consumer. Mrs. 
SurLxvax's interest in meat inspection 
has gone back very many years. 

These two, of all the Members of the 
House and Senate, merit the gratitude 
not only of this body but also of the 
American consuming public. 

I say only one more thing in closing: 
The distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and I occasionally 
have disagreed. But I would tell all of 
my friends who have supported my posi- 
tion in this House that I could not have 
asked for fairer, for straightforward, and 
more honest treatment than that which 
I received from the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace] and from the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PURCELL]. I say 
this not in a spirit of mere courtesy in 
the House. I say it very sincerely. I was 
allowed by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace] and through the courtesy 
of the gentleman from South Carolina 
iMr. MeMrLLAN] to be a member of the 
conference committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOoLIFIELD). The time of the gentleman 
from Washington has expired. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace], out of 
conscience and deep philosophical con- 
viction, is taking another position on this 
bill, But I want to make it very clear to 
all of those who feel strongly about this 
matter that his conduct and his action 
with respect to those who disagreed with 
him on the committee could not have 
been more exemplary, could not have 
been more equitable and fair. I appre- 
ciate his conduct very, very much. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate all who had a hand in prying 
this bill out of conference in a manner 
which will give the consumer the hope 
of achieving, within the next 3 years, 
the assurance that all meat and meat 
products sold in the stores or served in 
restaurants is slaughtered and processed 
under decent standards of sanitation and 
wholesomeness. 

As the first Member of Congress to 
have introduced legislation to provide 
authority to the Federal Government for 
compulsory inspection of meat sold only 
in intrastate commerce, I am gratified 
by the fact that the bill now before us 
would provide such authority under cer- 
tain circumstances. In many respects, 
this bill, H.R. 12144, goes beyond my bill, 
H.R. 1321, which I first introduced in 
1962, and I support H.R. 12144 as a prac- 
tical and, I hope, effective measure for 
meeting the serious problem of unin- 
spected, diseased, and “doctored” meat 
now being sold in many jurisdictions. 

Making this legislation work, however, 
will depend upon three things: adequate 
Federal appropriations; conscientious 
cooperation by the States; and strong 
Federal administration and enforcement. 

I am sorry that the House conferees 
have divided so strongly on this confer- 
ence report. Of course, it is not the first 
time that the consumer has received 
second- or third-priority consideration 
in matters which relate to the agricul- 
tural industry. But we are making 
progress. 

ROLLCALL OF LEADERS IN MEAT INSPECTION 
BATTLE 


For that progress, we can all be grate- 
ful to the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy, for having sent the first Presiden- 
tial consumer message to Congress in 
1962, in which he cited some of the prob- 
lems in connection with noninspected 
meat sold in intrastate commerce; to 
President Johnson, for continuing and 
expanding the drive for consumer leg- 
islation; to Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Esther Peterson, the first Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs, who spotlighted this issue of un- 
wholesome meat during her 3 effective 
years as the administration’s voice of the 
consumer; to the Honorable Betty Fur- 
ness, who has demonstrated real cour- 
age and straightforwardness in fighting 
for a strong bill such as we now have 
before us for final passage; to Arnold 
Mayer of the Meat Cutters Union; to 
Ralph Nader, who dramatized an issue 
which some of us have labored over for 
5 years without achieving the public 
support he helped us obtain; to such 
House colleagues as Representatives 
Situ of Iowa and FoLeEy, of Washing- 
ton, and to Senators MonDALE and MoN- 
TOYA; and, as I said, to those conferees 
who pried a good bill out of conference 
committee. 

If I have left out anyone whose efforts 
deserve recognition on this bill—and I 
am sure I have left out many—I hope 
that consumer groups will make up their 
own rolicalls of outstanding perform- 
ance on this legislation and publicize 
them widely. 
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THE 1957 POULTRY ACT MACHINERY STILL 
UNUSED 


Ever since 1957, we have had machin- 
ery for the compulsory inspection of 
poultry sold only in intrastate commerce, 
but that section of the Poultry Act has 
never been used. It is different from the 
procedures for intrastate inspection 
which would be established in this bill 
for the red meats. In testifying on the 
meat inspection bills, I urged the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to try to achieve 
uniformity in the two programs either by 
adopting for meat inspection the law 
as it now applies to poultry, or by amend- 
ing the Poultry Products Inspection Act 
to conform to whatever system was even- 
tually devised for compulsory Federal 
inspection of the red meats in intrastate 
commerce. 

This has not been done. It should be 
done. It should be made the next step in 
the modernization of our food inspection 
laws. There is still a vast amount of 
poultry which cannot be sold across 
State lines because it is not slaughtered 
and processed under proper standards of 
cleanliness and wholesomeness. 

So the job we are doing today in be- 
half of the consumer in passing this bill 
is far from finished, as long as poultry 
can be processed and sold to unwary 
purchasers in intrastate commerce with- 
out adequate inspection to insure its 
wholesomeness. 

CAN WE NOW DRAMATIZE THE NEED FOR 
INVOKING POULTRY ACT? 


I feel that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been far too timid in the use of 
its existing powers to get at this unwhole- 
some poultry moving only in intrastate 
commerce. The States have failed utterly 
to try to invoke the machinery of the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act to help 
them solve this problem. My own city of 
St. Louis, joined by St. Louis County, 
tried not once but several times to have 
our area designated a “major consuming 
area” under the 1957 Poultry Act, so that 
all poultry coming into the area from 
within Missouri would have to pass Fed- 
eral inspection. Apparently, the law is 
cumbersome in its provisions, or the De- 
partment is not anxious to invoke it. 

I would urge Mr. Nader, and others 
who helped to dramatize the meat situa- 
tion, to take a look now at the poultry 
problem and perhaps we can get long- 
overdue action on that front, too. In the 
case of poultry, we already have a law 
which could be used to protect consum- 
ers against unwholesome poultry in in- 
trastate commerce. Who will provide the 
push now to have this law invoked? I 
have tried to do so in every way I know, 
but I have not succeeded. Can I get some 
help? 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
all of us in this body support the objec- 
tives of this legislation. Some of us, in- 
cluding the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, question whether this 
conference report is the vehicle through 
which this objective can best be reached. 

When the Purcell bill was before the 
House of Representatives several weeks 
ago I supported that bill with enthusi- 
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asm, because I thought then, as I do 
now, that it was a well-considered, prop- 
erly planned piece of legislation which 
had been fully and carefully discussed 
in the Committee on Agriculture and on 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The House of Representatives spoke 
its will at that time and overwhelmingly, 
I would say, supported the position of 
the Committee on Agriculture and the 
provisions of the Purcell bill. 

There are many of us who believe that 
this conference report, which is in sub- 
stance the Senate-passed version of this 
bill, would in effect be a step backward 
and, in many States, where State stand- 
ards are the equivalent of or even better 
than Federal standards at the present 
time, there might be a tendency to let 
up. I hope that this will not happen. 

But that would be a natural reaction 
by some of the State departments of agri- 
culture which today set higher standards 
than does the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Let me give you two examples 
of this. Twice within recent years the 
State of Georgia, which has a substan- 
tial and I think an outstanding meat in- 
spection system and program, appealed 
to the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
raise Federal standards to equal the 
standards which were set in the State 
of Georgia. One of those was in the proc- 
essing of pork products where the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture standards at 
that time permitted the pumping of ex- 
cess water into hams and other meat 
products. The Department of Agriculture 
lowered its standards on pork products. 
It was only after an effort of several 
years, spearheaded by the State of 
Georgia and other States, that the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the Federal 
Government restored the standards to 
what they should have had in the first 
place. 

We in Georgia are no strangers to 
stringent meat inspection requirements 
and standards. Georgia is one of the 
largest poultry producing States in the 
country. For many years the poultry in- 
spection requirements of our own State 
have been superior to those of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. On several 
occasions the commissioner of agricul- 
ture of the State of Georgia asked the 
Secretary of Agriculture to raise the Fed- 
eral standards. He said that he could 
not and would not do so because he did 
not think that the intent of the Congress 
as expressed in existing Federal statutes 
required it. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this could well be 
a step backward instead of a step forward 
in guaranteeing highly rigid strict stand- 
ards of meat inspection and the whole- 
some quality of meat. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to my colleague 
from Georgia. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank my longtime and warm friend 
and colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, no one favors unclean 
meat. No one wants lax inspection. The 
question is only one of responsibility. In 
Georgia we see to it that our own meat 
produced in the State is inspected by our 
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own inspectors, and we depend on Fed- 
eral inspection for that which is produced 
in States over which we have no control. 
This is the way it should be. The State 
that wants to face its own responsibility 
can have locally produced meat as clean 
as it wants to have. Under the present 
system the State that has bad meat be- 
cause of inadequate State inspection can 
only blame itself. 

The effect of this bill, as now amended, 
will be to hasten the day when State re- 
sponsibility will be nonexistent, and Mr. 
Speaker, that is not good. It is a trend 
in the wrong direction. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to my colleague 
from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would like to associate myself at this 
time with the remarks that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Fiynr], made as well as to associate my- 
self with the remarks of my other col- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
O'NEAL]. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BRINKLEY]. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
also to associate myself with my col- 
leagues from Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL and 
Mr. FLYNT]. I will say our State and the 
meat-processing industry of our State 
has already shown responsibility in meet- 
ing the challenges which confront them. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to congratulate the 
gentleman from Georgia, because he said 
something that needs to be stated. The 
commissioner of agriculture of the State 
of Georgia has tried in every way possi- 
ble to cooperate with the Federal au- 
thorities. Several times he asked for some 
help in poultry inspection and was denied 
it. Georgia has been a leader among the 
States in meat inspection. I certainly 
congratulate the gentleman from Geor- 
gia for bringing this matter out. I would 
like to endorse his remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 30 seconds. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Fuyntr]. His remarks are timely, 
and this is a good illustration of the ex- 
ample of a State which has shouldered its 
responsibility and done it well. 

Mr. FLYNT. The bill which the House 
passed was fully debated and thoroughly 
considered by the House of Representa- 
tives. The rules under which the amend- 
ments were debated provided ample time 
for any Member to be heard. 

Today this bill comes up under some- 
what unusual circumstances when the 
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Members of the House do not have be- 
fore them copies of the conference re- 
port or the statement of the managers. 
I recognize that the statement of the 
Managers was read and that a few copies 
have been available to Members upon re- 
quest. 

When the statement of the managers 
was read, there was a small attendance 
in the House and such attendance has 
not increased substantially during the 50 
minutes which have already been used. 
It is therefore quite likely, Mr. Speaker, 
that a larger number of Members are 
more aware of the propaganda which 
has been circulated about this bill than 
they are about the conference report 
itself. 

As I stated earlier in my remarks, the 
question of wholesome meat products is 
not a novel question as far as we in Geor- 
gia are concerned. We are proud of the 
high standards of meat inspection which 
have been promulgated and enforced by 
the general assembly and department 
of agriculture of our State. As a result of 
these high standards, Georgia has be- 
come a leading shipper of meat products 
of many varieties. Decades of experience 
have convinced wholesalers, retailers, 
and consumers of the high quality of the 
meat products of Georgia and the State 
approval on the package of meat prod- 
ucts indicating that such products were 
produced in Georgia has long been ac- 
cepted as an emblem of the highest qual- 
ity and wholesomeness. 

Several weeks ago the commissioner 
of agriculture of Georgia, the Honorable 
Phil Campbell informed me that he had 
been threated by officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture if he persisted in 
his opposition to the pending substitute 
to the original Purcell bill. These threats 
were in the nature that Federal inspec- 
tors would undertake smear campaigns 
and a series of harassing actions against 
him, other State agriculture commission- 
ers who shared his views and the inspec- 
tion services which were administered 
under such departments. He further in- 
formed me that more than 2 weeks of 
spot checks by USDA inspectors, instead 
of producing evidence of low-grade in- 
spection standards, produced evidence 
of very high standards of inspection and 
processing in the Georgia plants. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
original Purcell bill (H.R. 12144), intro- 
duced with the full approval of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the admin- 
istration, has now been scuttled and we 
are today confronted with a conference 
report which few Members of the House 
other than the conferees themselves 
have had an opportunity to study. 

Of course I want the very highest 
standards of meat inspection for all 
meat products regardless of the State in 
which they are processed. I believed 
then and I believe now that H.R. 12144 
as originally reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture was the best possible step 
in that direction. 

It provided the best elements of a 
strong partnership between the Federal 
Government and the State to accomplish 
that objective. I am not sure that this 
conference report will accomplish this. 

We have seen many instances especial- 
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ly in the field of agricultural research, 
where increased funds by the Federal 
Government have unfortunately result- 
ed in corresponding reduction of funds 
provided by the States. 

The provisions of this conference re- 
port could eventually preempt the field 
of meat inspection with the result that 
the effective efforts of local, municipal, 
and State inspection systems may be 
abandoned. 

We are not certain that the Federal 
Government alone can do the job which 
needs to be done. It has been estimated 
that as many as 5,000 new Federal in- 
spectors may be required and may be 
required on short notice. If this happens, 
it is very probable that many qualified 
persons will be employed who will be 
incapable of adequately inspecting meat 
products. The result could be very seri- 
ous. 

I support the objectives of this legis- 
lation but a comparison of the language 
of the House passed bill and the lan- 
guage of this conference report leads 
me to believe that the provisions of the 
original House-passed bill are in the best 
interests of the consumers of meat 
products. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Trernan]. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, as a sup- 
porter of the Smith-Foley amendment 
to the recent Meat Inspection Act passed 
by the House, I am delighted that the 
House-Senate conference has reported 
a stronger bill than originally approved 
by the House. Although one of the key 
provisions of the Senate bill was 
dropped in conference—the Governor’s 
waiver—I feel that the House should 
enact this legislation without delay. The 
conference measure is a real victory for 
the American consumer who has too 
often and too long been disregarded by 
the meatpacking industry. 

During my college days, I remember 
reading an expose by Upton Sinclair of 
the conditions in the meatpacking in- 
dustry in his novel “The Jungle.” This 
book so graphically portrayed the hor- 
rors of the meatpacking trust that it 
eventually led to a full-scale Govern- 
ment investigation which created a cli- 
mate of public concern and in turn led 
to the Meat Inspection Act of 1906. Al- 
though this act was a model of pro- 
gressive and enlightened legislation in 
its day, it only covered, as we know, 
meat involved in interstate commerce. 
Today, 60 years later, meat products 
are still not subject to this inspection 
if State lines are not crossed, and con- 
ditions in some segments of the intra- 
state meat industry are scarcely better 
than is described in “The Jungle.” 

Like most consumers, I have assumed 
that modern meatpacking concerns—out 
of consideration for the health of their 
own customers—would adhere closely to 
Federal standards whether or not they 
were covered by the Meat Inspection Act 
of 1906. I do not think this was naivete 
on my part. I just did not realize that 
for many in the meatpacking industry, 
health is fine but filth pays dividends. 
Iwas appalled to read the Department of 
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Agriculture’s survey that 9 million or 
more pounds of meat—15 percent of all 
slaughtered meat and 25 percent of all 
processed meat—is subject only to State 
inspection. No one can read this sad 
record of the meat industry neglect and 
disregard for consumer health and not 
be outraged. 

I was shocked to learn that the water 
content of some processed meats also 
were found to run sometimes as much as 
500 to 600 percent more than the fed- 
erally accepted maximum. 

In effect, what was happening was that 
the consumer was buying water at meat 
prices. 

Perhaps the most sickening aspect of 
the Clarkson report is that part which 
brings to light the fact that some slaugh- 
terers and processors are engaged in 
what is commonly referred to as the 4D 
trade—that is, meat that is taken from 
disabled, diseased, dead, and dying ani- 
mals. I am horrified to know that this 
kind of meat which under Federal in- 
spection is classified as unfit for human 
consumption has been sold to many un- 
witting consumers in this country. 

With respect to my State, Rhode 
Island, I am most reassured by a recent 
letter from Dr. Joseph Cannon, the di- 
rector of the Rhode Island Department 
of Health in which he stated that no 
4-D cattle have been slaughtered in 
Rhode Island nor have any been pur- 
chased by any Rhode Island buyer at 
neighboring livestock auctions. I am also 
happy to report that Agriculture Depart- 
ment hearings revealed that Rhode 
Island is one of the States with a good 
mandatory inspection law. 

As a State senator in the Rhode Island 
Legislature, I was a vigorous supporter 
of the transfer of the division of animal 
husbandry from the department of agri- 
culture and conservation to the depart- 
ment of health where it rightfully be- 
longs. As a result of the reorganization, 
a division of animal and dairy industry 
was created and one of its prime activi- 
ties is the enforcement of the Rhode 
Island slaughter act. Since July of 1963, 
meat inspection activities in Rhode 
Island have been under the direction of a 
full-time public veterinarian, a former 
employee of the USDA Meat Inspection 
Division. 

Clearly, the revelations of the Clark- 
son report reinforced by the Department 
of Agriculture of this year point up the 
need for this legislation. I urge the House 
to accept this conference report so that 
this legislation can be signed into law 
without delay. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, I in- 
clude two recent articles on the subject 
of meat inspection: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 2, 1967] 
TOWARD SAFER MEAT 
(By William M. Blair) 

WASHINGTON. —Consumers have assumed 
for years that the Federal meat inspection 
law protected them against filthy, diseased 
or adulterated meat. 

This is true for much of the meat they 
buy, but substantial quantities of meat and 
meat products are not federally inspected. 
Consumers have learned from the current 
Congressional hassle that Federal inspection 
applies only to meat sold across state lines 
and that some 9 million or more pounds— 
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15 per cent of all slaughtered meat and 25 
per cent of all processed meat—is subject 
only to state inspection, if any. 

It is this intrastate meat, produced and 
sold wholly within states, that has produced 
for years the conflict in the states, the meat 
industry and the Federal Government. The 
Administration’s growing emphasis on con- 
sumer affairs and the widening consumer- 
orientation of Congress brought the prob- 
lem to a head this year because of the op- 
position of agricultural interests. 

The conflict had been raging before Con- 
gress heard of Department of Agriculture 
reports of 1963 and another this year such 
as this one on a plant not federally in- 
spected: “Abscessed beef and pork livers 
and parasitic infested livers mixed with edi- 
ble products.” Or Mold and slime in coolers 
and debris and trash mixed throughout the 
plant.” Or meat was dragged across the floor 
with “vermin droppings” and “No window 
screens—flies abundantly present.” 


SEEK MODERNIZATION 


Two years ago the Administration sought 
to “modernize” the basic 1906 Federal meat 
inspection law that resulted from Upton 
Sinclair’s exposure of meat industry condi- 
tions in “The Jungle.” The Administration 
wanted to get at the purveyors of rotten, 
adulterated meat and even horse products 
and products from the 4-D—dead, dying, 
diseased and disabled—animals. It was sty- 
mied, however, without readily available 
proof that the meat moved in interstate 
commerce. 

It must be said, however, that a few voices 
were heard within the meat industry saying 
that the intrastate situation had to be 
cleaned up, and that if the states didn't 
do it, the pressure on Congress could result 
in stringent Federal action. 

Involved in this was the belief that if the 
Federal Government took over all meat in- 
spection, the cost, now paid by the Govern- 
ment, would be shifted to the industry. The 
industry also saw more Federal encroach- 
ment and regulation of business. 

Advancing technology, rapid transporta- 
tion and communications, competitive mar- 
keting and new food preservation methods 
have revolutionized the meat industry. 
Slaughtering and other plants have been 
decentralized and specialized’ and located 
near large consumer markets. This has 
caused a growth of intrastate plants because 
they do not have to ship across state lines 
to get at markets. 

Although some states have sought to meet 
the growing problem of meat, 
few have the needed manpower and financial 
resources, 

The Administration’s approach has been 
to offer the states money aid to upgrade in- 
spection systems, whether mandatory or vol- 
untary, and to install systems in states with- 
out inspection statutes. 

The industry, fearing consumer backlash 
and more Government regulation, accepted 
this Federal-state cooperative approach in a 
House-passed bill this session. But the case 
against widespread filthy conditions built up 
again and forced considerations of stronger 
measures in the Senate. 

After the House passed its bill and defeated 
an effort to put an estimated 9,000 of the 
15,000 plants under Federal inspection im- 
mediately, Senator Walter F. Mondale, Demo- 
crat of Minnesota, moved to get all meat 
under Federal inspection. 


A “SPOILER” 


In a role as a “spoiler,” he knew that such 
a bill might fail, leaving consumers with no 
bill at all. He succeeded in strengthening a 
Senate bill to give the states two years to 
shape up or face Federal intervention. The 
meat industry accepted this “stick” to prod 
the states into action. ` 

Confusion resulted, however, when Betty 
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Furness, Special Assistant to the President 
for Consumers Affairs, gave the Mondale bill 
unqualified endorsement while other Presi- 
dential assistants were still divided over 
whether they should go for the strongest bill 
or for a bill that Congress would pass. 

The Senate bill retains the House “carrot” 
of matching Federal grants to help states 
gain inspection at least equal to Federal 
standards. It gives the states two years to 
meet the Federal standards or face a take- 
over of inspection by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, but the Secretary may add a third 
year of “grace” if he finds progress being 
made by a state on its own system. A Gover- 
nor could waive the time period and put his 
state under Federal inspection immediately. 
Purther, the Secretary is empowered to seize 
unwholesome meat and seek a court injunc- 
tion to close a plant if he considers the plant 
a menace to health. 

Senate and House conferees will meet this 
week to reconcile their difference after the 
House refused to instruct its conferees to 
accept the Senate version. 


[From the Wilmington, Del., Evening 
Journal, Dec, 2, 1967] 


_ Untrep States Inpictrs Two Mrar FIRMS HERE 


A federal grand jury in Wilmington re- 
turned a 30-count indictment yesterday 
against two Wilmington slaughterhouses and 
a Philadelphia meat firm, charging violations 
of federal meat inspections laws. 

Goldberg Bros. of South Market Street and 
Morris and Alec Goldberg, its president and 
vice president, respectively, were charged in 
10 counts. 

They are accused of causing transportation 
of a quantity of meat that had not been 
inspected and examined and marked as “in- 
spected and passed” as required by the fed- 
eral law and U.S. Department of Agriculture 
regulations. 

The violations, according to the indict- 
ments, occurred in connection with meat 
being transported from Wilmington to Phila- 
Se pnia between February and August in 

Sidney Hendler, operator of a slaughter- 
house at 737 S. Market St., was named in a 
similar 10-count indictment charging similar 
offenses over the same period of time. 

The indictment also accused Morton Provi- 
sion Co. of Philadelphia and Morton Gekoski, 
its president and manager, in 10 counts of 
transporting the meat bought from the Gold- 
bergs and Hendler. 

The Goldbergs are alleged to have shipped 
42,570 pounds of meat and 1,333 additional 
pieces of meat. 

Hendler's indictment involved 14,462% 
pounds and 673 pieces. 

Federal law prohibits transportation, offer- 
ing for transportation, receiving or causing 
to be transported from one state to another 
any carcasses, meat or meat products, which 
have not been inspected and examined and 
marked as “inspected and passed.” 

The penalty on conviction for the mis- 
demeanor offense is up to $10,000 in fines, 
imprisonment up to two years, or both. 

Asst. U.S. Atty L. Vincent Ramunno pre- 
pared and presented the case to the grand 
jury. Investigation was made by Clarence O. 
Cowgill Jr., an Agriculture Department meat 
laws investigator, and Sigmund P. Zeitlin, 
a special agent of the department. 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. GATHINGS]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the adoption of the confer- 
ence report. It has been a real pleasure 
and a privilege to serve on this confer- 
ence with such a fine group of members 
of the Committees on Agriculture of both 
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Houses of Congress. I oppose the confer- 
ence report on the ground of principle. 
The chairman of our committee, Hon. 
W. R. Poace, of Texas, has fought val- 
iantly for the House bill as he believes 
it to be in the best interests of the farmer, 
the consumer, the packer, and the meat 
dealer. I commend him for a splendid 
job. It is a great thing to be associated 
with such an able leadership as that ex- 
emplified by Chairman Poacre and the 
ranking minority member, PAGE BELCHER, 
of Oklahoma. Mr. BELCHER is a stalwart, 

courageous legislator. As for Mr. Poace, 
he is “Mr. Agriculture” in the Nation. 
There is no one who could run a close 
second to him in having the knowledge 
of all phases of farm problems as that of 
chairman Bos Poace, of Texas. 

In commenting with respect to this 
legislation I would like to bring to the 
attention of the House the superb serv- 
ices rendered by the chairman of the 
subcommittee and author of the bill, 
Hon. GRAHAM PURCELL of Texas, Repre- 
sentatives CATHERINE May and Tom 
Fotry of Washington, Neat SMITH of 
Towa, and all the members of the sub- 
committee who worked tirelessly and dili- 
gently on this legislation. 

It is a hobby of mine to buy meat over 
the counter. I engage in this hobby every 
Saturday. I feel that when the stamp, 
“Approved, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture,” is placed on fresh meats it means 
something. It is a protection to the con- 
suming public that the meat is whole- 
some. The Meat Inspection Service is a 
great organization and has served the 
interests of the people commendably and 
well. However, the State inspectors, too, 
Have performed their jobs with credit 
and distinction. The House bill recog- 
nized the good in both State and Federal 
inspection services. The House bill was 
endorsed by all segments of the industry 
including the farmer, the commissioners 
of agriculture, the meatpackers and 
dealers. I am firm in the conviction that 
you do not have to go to Washington 
with every human fil that befalls the 
American people. The 50 States in this 
Union are close to the people themselves 
and should be recognized when it comes 
to a matter of dealing in intrastate com- 
merce in all of its various phases. This bill 
just says to the State, “If you do not place 
your house in order within 2 years, or an 
additional 1-year period of grace, a 3- 
year period of time, we will step in and 
do the job for you” in connection with 
transactions that are local in nature and 
that do not involve intrastate commerce. 

‘The legislation as approved by the con- 
ferees will in time mean the death knell 
of the State inspection of meats that do 
not cross state lines. This is a bad situa- 
tion that will result from the approval of 
this legislation. 

‘When we speak of the success of the 
Federal meat inspection program, and 
it has been a success, I cannot see that 
there should be a monopoly in the hands 
of the Federal Government in this field. 
There is no monopoly when it comes 
to the matter of classification of cotton. 


tution rendering fine services to the cot- 
ton farmers in the Nation, but it is recog- 
nized full well that private concerns have 
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cotton classers whose classifications are 
readily approved by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials. State meat 
inspectors have and do perform similar 
meritorious services. 

It is estimated that $8 million addi- 
tional funds would be required or re- 
quested for the Federal meat inspection 
service for the remainder of the current 
fiscal year. ‘This money will be spent 
largely in intrastate operations. 

I have doubts about the constitution- 
ality of the conference proposal. I will 
not support the conference report. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, after 
the able and distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER], who de- 
scribed himself as the defendant, pre- 
sented the case, there is not much left 
to say with reference to the substantive 
matters that are involved in this 
legislation. 

However, I do wish to say that I do 
not think that this is any usual Federal- 
State matter. This is, really, a health 
matter. There is no part of the entire 
United States—and do not be fooled by 
these claims that there are—that inso- 
far as the Federal meat inspection stand- 
ards are concerned, will measure up and 
meet the standards of Federal inspection. 
Most everyone agreed that the great 
State of California does the best job, 
but they do not enforce their law as well, 
especially with reference to the labeling 
provisions. 

Also, I want to refer very briefly to the 
States rights argument. This bill does 
not go any further into the regulation of 
sales within a State than do laws we 
already have with reference to tobacco 
and wheat marketing quotas. Courts held 
25 years ago that a farmer in Kansas 
was subject to a wheat marketing quota 
although he sold no wheat outside the 
State. No authority contained in the 
bill agreed upon by the conference re- 
port goes further than those laws per- 
taining to tobacco and wheat legislation. 
So, people who support those laws cer- 
tainly are in no position to complain 
about the question of jurisdiction in this 
matter. 

Reference was made here to a bill re- 
lating to the USDA having access to 
plants not now federally inspected. That 
right of access is immediate upon the 
President signing the bill and would not 
require a State law. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the bill proposed 
in the conference report is a great deal 
better than the bill originally passed by 
the House. It accomplishes about 95 per- 
cent of what, in my opinion, should be 
done and over a period of 3 years will up- 
grade the meat inspection system in this 
country and will provide the protection 
consumers need. This bill contains, al- 
most word for word, provisions of the bill 
I have supported relative to imported 
meat, meat from rendering works or 4D 
meat, 2 and additives. It will re- 
2 imported meat meet the Fed - 

eral standards that we have in this coun- 
try. Some people have recently been 


alleging that the Smith-Foley and Mon- 


dale-Montoya bills did not provide this 
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protection. That was an absolutely false 
allegation and, in fact, both of those bills 
and the House passed bill provide identi- 
cal requirements for inspection of plants 
from which meat is imported. There is 
no 2- or 3-year delay in these provisions 
going into effect either. 

This bill requires that dead, dying, dis- 
eased and disabled animals not be sold 
for human consumption, This meat, 
which is usually handled through ren- 
dering plants, must be denatured, and 
after the bill goes into full force and 
effect, the processing plants which have 
been exempt from Federal inspection will 
also be prohibited from bringing this 
meat within their establishment in a way 
enabling them to mix it with other meat. 

The bill also prohibits improper label- 
ing and fraud in labeling. If a processor 
puts chopped lips, chopped hides, lungs, 
flour and other foreign material into the 
meat, the label must clearly and truth- 
fully show that fact and when they add 
20-percent water they will not be able to 
label it in a way that hides that fact. 

The bill also protects against the use 
of some extenders, additives, and chemi- 
cals designed to fool the public into 
thinking the meat is fresher than it 
is or contains less undesirable qualities 
than it does. 

The big difference between this bill and 
the bill that originally passed the House 
is that it dees require that plants which 
have not been federally inspected come 
up to Federal standards over a period of 
a maximum of 3 years. If a State does 
not provide an inspection system within 
that period which is at least equal to the 
Federal system, the plants will be sub- 
ject to Federal inspection within that 
State. Many of these plants have care- 
fully avoided Federal inspection through 
a loophole in the law which exempts any 
plant, regardless of size and regardless of 
its source animals, if it did not sell meat 
to customers in another State. When 
States bring their inspection system up 
to Federal standards, these plants will 
no longer enjoy the unfair competition 
that they had and will no longer be able 
to bilk the public by pawning off inferior 
and mislabeled meat. 

Under the Smith-Foley bill which we 
considered in the House, the largest of 
these plants would have been immedi- 
ately placed under Federal inspection. 
Under the bill finally passed by the Sen- 
ate these nonfederally inspected plants 
would have a maximum period of 3 years 
to come up to Federal standards and in 
the interim 3 years, three principle tools 
would be used to give same measure of 
protection against the bad ones. 

One tool is access by the USDA so 
that people can be informed as to their 
practices and to avoid to some extent 
the meat from those plants that are not 
operating under sanitary conditions and 
are mislabeling their products. This tool 
is retained in the bill now before us. 

Another tool is a provision that when 
the USDA finds a plant selling adulter- 
ated meat and following practices en- 
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bill which has been dropped by the con- 
ferees was a provision which permitted 
the Governor to turn responsibility over 
to the Federal inspection system before 
the 2- or 3-year period has expired. It 
would not have prevented the State from 
taking jurisdiction back at a later time. 
I still think this was a good provision. 
This tool would have had a salutory 
effect in two special ways: First, where 
the Secretary of Agriculture or the head 
of the inspection system has not been 
doing a good job, the Governor could 
have said, “straighten up the situation 
or I will ask for Federal inspection”; 
and second, wl.ere plants have been mis- 
labeling and following bad practices, 
they would know they must change their 
ways or the Governor, who might be 
more responsive to public demand and 
more apt to be sensitive to public health 
needs, could make them subject to Fed- 
eral inspection right away. This lever- 
age has been omitted by the conferees. 
However, the other two tools are still 
in the bill and will help to bridge the 
gap during the next 3 years. During this 
period of time any one in doubt can 
refuse to buy meat that does not bear 
the Federal inspection seal, and in that 
way, can feel safe. 

The bill on a whole makes a great 
stride forward for the benefit of the con- 
sumers and producers in this country. It 
is a good bill for farmers because it will 
stop the loss of billions of pounds of 
market by consumers unknowingly buy- 
ing great amounts of foreign and in- 
ferior material and water in their meat 
in place of wholesome meat products. It 
will certainly also be good for the health 
of the Nation. Just because there is a 
waiting period for some plants, the dirty 
meat purveyors need not think they can 
relax. Some of us are going to be vigor- 
ously exercising some oversight func- 
tions, scanning the reports and informa- 
tion available and exposing them for 
what they are. 

I think the bill represents one of the 
greatest victories consumers have had in 
recent years. While the Members and 
committees of Congress should be vigi- 
lant and exercise oversight functions on a 
continuing basis, the bill provides the 
legal machinery that can bring our in- 
spection system up to the standards that 
the American people deserve in this day 
and age. 

A considerable effort by a good many 
people is required to pass a bill as com- 
prehensive as this one and as vigorously 
opposed as it has been. It has been op- 
posed both by representatives of nonfed- 
erally inspected plants and by State 
secretaries of agriculture who have seen 
fit to oppose the Federal government 
cleaning up a mess which they have 
failed to clean up themselves. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PURCELL], 
chairman of the appropriate subcommit- 
tee, scheduled and held hearings in 
which this situation was originally de- 
veloped. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace] as chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee and even though he 
has stated that he was opposed to this 
bill has not sought to prevent the will 
of Congress from eventually being felt. 

All of the Members know there have 
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been committee chairmen who have 
sought to prevent the will of Congress 
from being expressed, but Chairman 
Poace did not attempt to delay meetings 
of the conference committee or prevent 
bringing this bill back to the House. Two 
leading Members of the Senate, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, Mr. Montoya, 
and the Senator from Minnesota, Mr. 
MonpDaALE, worked very, very hard on this 
bill during the period it was in that body, 
and I personally know they worked all 
through at least one weekend trying to 
find a formula that would do the job and 
also pass the Senate. Their grasp of the 
subject matter was tremendous and their 
unwillingness to accept the House bill 
without strengthening features was ab- 
solutely necessary in order to eventually 
have a bill as good as the one we are 
passing today. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. FoLey] was an ag- 
gressive stalwart in the House Agricul- 
ture Committee for a strong bill. He has 
worked vigorously over a long period and 
given the kind of extraordinary service 
that the great unorganized horde of con- 
sumers in this country too seldom receive 
from public officials. Many provisions of 
the bill reflect his influence and hard 
work. Cosponsors of legislation, includ- 
ing Mr. Fotey, Mr. Gupk, Mr. Dow, Mr. 
FercHan, Mr. Green of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. SuLLIvAN, and others made contri- 
butions and some made special efforts to 
inform the people of their particular 
area. 

The result of action on bills that in- 
volve consumers, who are so inadequately 
represented on a day-to-day basis, many 
times depends upon the extent to which 
the consumers are informed enough to 
cause them to express their opinions vig- 
orously. Those opposed to consumer bills 
are usually well organized with expert 
representatives on the scene. Newspaper 
reporters such as Nick Kotz, Tom Leach, 
Jim Adams, and a few others wrote arti- 
cles with such clarity that this complicat- 
ed and comprehensive bill could be un- 
derstood well enough so that constitu- 
ents began to write to their Congressmen 
on this bill. This was an absolutely nec- 
essary ingredient. Consumers representa- 
tive, Ralph Nader, the Special Assistant 
to the President on Consumers Affairs, 
Betty Furness, and others spoke out on 
the matter and representatives of some 
of the organizations with large member- 
ships, such as some of the labor unions, 
informed their members as to what the 
facts were in the situation. It really takes 
the interest of a lot of people to pass a 
bill such as this, and I am sure that the 
consumer should thank those I have 
mentioned who worked on the bill in 
the years to come. 

I urge that the conference report be 
adopted and that the bill be passed. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Han- 
SEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take this time to very 
briefly and very quickly ask some ques- 
tions of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

First of all, once the Federal Govern- 
ment is involved with the States, what is 
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in this legislation which would cause the 
Federal Government to become unin- 
volved at such time as a State may decide 
to independently handle its own inspec- 
tion program? 

Mr. PURCELL. That is to be found on 
page 36 of the copy of the Senate bill, 
S. 2147, that we are using for this pur- 
pose, and it is particularly pointed out 
on page 37 in line 4. It provides that when 
the Secretary finds that there is ade- 
quate inspection on the State level he 
then shall withdraw the Federal in- 
spector from that State. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Also, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask this ques- 
tion of the gentleman: 

As far as State participation is con- 
cerned, it will be 50 percent. There are 
some 28 States that have full State in- 
spection both post mortem and ante 
mortem. I would like to inquire how 
much of an additional burden this might 
create on the Department of Agriculture 
when they are already spending $48 mil- 
lion for meat inspection. 

Mr. PURCELL. We have estimates 
which range from, I believe, $20 million 
up to $40. million a year that this bill 
may cost the Federal Government. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. There is no 
firm ficure? 

Mr. PURCELL. It will cost much less 
with the States participating. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, The time hav- 
ing expired I plan to submit further ques- 
tions at a later date which I hope will be 
answered to show legislative intent. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this conference report. I have 
supported this legislation from the very 
inception because I believe the American 
people are entitled to the highest degree 
of protection in the food they consume. 

Too long, Mr. Speaker, have too many 
meat processors used indescribable meth- 
ods in processing meat. These irresponsi- 
ble processors have brought great prob- 
lems on those reputable meat processors 
who have taken the trouble to install 
adequate sanitation facilities to provide 
maximum health protection for their 
customers. 

This legislation will go a long way to- 
ward establishing decent meat inspection 
procedures for all meat processors so that 
American consumers can be confident in 
the purchase of meat. 

I believe this is one of the most impor- 
tant bills in this session and I am proud 
to vote for it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr, Speaker, I support 
this conference report on the meat in- 
spection bill. The American people are 
entitled to the highest possible measure 
of protection for their food and food 
products. They enjoy today the best sys- 
tem of meat inspection in the world but 
it is still not as good as it can be. This 
conference report will help strengthen 
the cause of adequate meat inspection 
and consumer protection and should be 
approved. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SmrrH] and the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Fotey] for 
whose amendment I voted when the 
bill was under consideration in the House. 
Their amendment was not accepted, but 
they persisted in their fight for a strong 
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bill and they won. This bill is in great 
measure a tribute to their determination 
and their work. 

It is now a good bill. It will provide 
much more protection for the fine men, 
women, and children of America. I urge 
Members to vote for it. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the conference report on the Wholesome 
Meat Act of 1967 now being considered 
by the House. I congratulate the con- 
ferees for bringing back to the House a 
stronger bill than the one that passed 
the House a few weeks ago. I am glad 
that the House receded to the Senate 
and adopted many of the amendments 
that were adopted by the other body that 
make this bill a much better vehicle for 
the proper inspection of meat. The con- 
suming public is entitled to the best 
possible protection and the Congress 
should not settle for less. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been pointed out 
that there is no State in the Nation that 
comes up to the Federal standards re- 
specting inspection of meat. The bill 
that we have before us will greatly assist 
in bringing State standards up to the 
Federal regulations, This bill is a victory 
for the consumer. I trust that it will be 
adopted overwhelmingly by the House. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
once again, we are seeing the positive re- 
sult that comes from allowing the House 
to work its will and by allowing free dis- 
cussion and open debate in the considera- 
tion of H.R. 12144 and the conference re- 
port before us today. The other House 
has had the same opportunity to work its 
will. As often is the case, the Senate dis- 
agrees with the House and when this 
happens we have the unusual technique 
to use the talents of both Houses by pro- 
viding for a conference committee. At 
the conference committee meetings most 
often, as in this case, the best talents and 
experience of both Houses are brought 
together. There is opportunity for “give 
and take.” There, also, we find respect for 
the integrity and best judgments of both 
Houses. There we find the spirit of com- 
promise which is the essence of good leg- 
islation often at its best. This is certainly 
a tribute to our system and the present 
leadership of the committees. 

This problem of meat inspection is a 
serious one. Many of us have been aware 
of this for a long time. Because of public 
interest stirred by newspapers, periodi- 
cals, the other media, and the rekindled 
interest of the Agriculture Committee 
members we were finally successful in 
getting the great House Committee on 
Agriculture to act favorably on proposals 
for legislation. After weeks of testimony, 
discussion, and evaluating and, finally, of 
judgment, the House brought out the bill 
that resulted in the legislation passed to- 
day. This bill, itself, as voted out by the 
committee originally was a good ap- 
proach, a long step in the right direction. 
It was my feeling that in the long run, be- 
cause of a change of representation in all 
State legislatures, this bill would have 
been adequate. However, there were those 
who said they wanted a stronger bill and 
so when the bill was brought to the 
House, the bill was granted a rule that 
would provide an opportunity for those 
who believed there was room for improve- 
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ment to have their day in court. After 
thorough debate of an amendment in the 
terms of its authors to improve the bill, 
the House, by a substantial vote majority, 
voted to disagree. This was not a record 
vote and those who supported this pro- 
vision did not choose to make a record 
vote of it when we went into session. But 
to accept the judgment of the House, the 
vote then carried with one dissenting 
vote. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been those 
who after that vote claim that those who 
disagreed with the Agriculture Commit- 
tee version of the bill were voting for a 
dirty meat bill. Mr. Speaker, this is un- 
fortunate and really it is “dirty politics” 
for those people to make that charge and 
claim it as a fact, for nothing could be 
further from the truth. Every Member, 
myself included, wanted improvement in 
this area. In my own case, I pled with 
the members of the committee to bring 
out some form of legislation that would 
insure the public we had a concern that 
we knew there was a problem and that 
we were willing to apply our talents to- 
ward its solution and I reiterate that I 
am grateful this Congress finally saw fit 
to present a bill and to provide for some 
positive solutions. 

Some of these discussions both on the 
floor and in certain publications were 
unfair and resulted, unfortunately, in the 
public losing some confidence in a sys- 
tem that provides for more wholesome 
food, better quality food and at a more 
reasonable price than is provided in any 
other part of the world. These charges 
and countercharges have adversely af- 
fected the prices of meat on the market at 
a time when the farmer’s income is al- 
ready far too low, at a time when the par- 
ity price index is down. To indiscrimi- 
nately criticize packing plants on a blan- 
ket basis has played and was the major 
influence in diminishing the consumption 
of meat and, thus, lowering livestock 
prices. These indiscriminate accusations 
of “dirty meat“ and implication that 
most of the operators were careless in ob- 
serving sanitary rules and regulations 
simply was not true and, therefore, 
it is—and I reiterate—“dirty politics.” 

Mr. Speaker, during my political career 
I have visited every plant that I know 
of that processes meat in my district and 
I can say without exception, every one of 
the operations I have seen and know 
about is clean and operated by honorable 
men and patronized by the best pro- 
ducers of meat in the world, the Iowa 
farmer. All of them, like most of the 
business community and all aspects of 
our free enterprise system, are dedicated 
to serving the public interest, to produce 
the very best products and give the best 
service at the very lowest cost. In fact, 
Mr. Speaker, we can say, and should say 
more often, that in America we have a 
system that produces more high quality 
food under more sanitary conditions and 
at a lower cost, when you compare the 
percentage of take-home pay required to 
buy food than can be credited to any 
other system or any other part of this 
world. This is made possible as we all 
know through the ingenious system we 
call the free enterprise system. In fact, 
I am very proud to report the Oscar 
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Mayer plant I have visited many times 
is one of the finest and cleanest facili- 
ties for food production. They have had 
Federal inspection for as long as I can 
remember, but it is easy to see when you 
study this operation that they go far be- 
yond Federal or State requirements un- 
der the law. This I am sure, is true, also, 
of the other plants in the First District. 

Mr. Speaker, I am voting for the con- 
ference report, not because I think it is 
a perfect bill, nor do I admit it will take 
care of all the problems, but I am sure 
that the philosophies in the House ver- 
sion which envision the partnership of 
Federal and State inspection is very val- 
napia and is the strongest feature of this 

The net result of this bill will be for 
the public—a development of a situation 
that was for the most part, very good, to 
one that makes it much better. The pub- 
lic should be grateful and I think most of 
the public will be—that the House, espe- 
cially in its wisdom, had a major role in 
allowing the House to work its will with- 
out submitting to undue and unfair pres- 
sures. It is my conviction that no Mem- 
ber of the House, that I know of, at any 
point was guilty of voting for a “dirty 
meat” bill. Rather, we were supporting 
a very positive result by resisting moves 
that may not have been in the public 
interest. 

There have been those who have made 
much of undue and unfair influences in 
the Congress, but thanks to the alert- 
ness of the House Agriculture Committee 
in particular, those influences and 
tactics had very little or no influence. 
So far as I am concerned, or the Iowa 
delegation, I am sure it could be said 
that none of us benefited directly or in- 
directly from the special fund for cam- 
paign purposes now or in the past. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the House Agriculture Com- 
mitteee for the leadership it took in 
finally bringing out a bill that resulted 
in the positive, forward-looking and, 
hopefully, adequate and effective legis- 
lation we are passing today. This will 
further reassure the public of the great 
American process of legislating through 
Representatives and it will result in an 
even higher quality foods, while we pro- 
tect the public interest in holding down 
the cost of its administration. I am pre- 
dicting that both proponents and op- 
ponents of this legislation will be happy 
and that the public will finally recognize 
the value and virtue of the political in- 
tegrity that insists on knowing all the 
facts and considers all of the facets that 
influence the process of legislation and 
the administration of that legislation 
before they cast their votes in favor of it. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the conference report on the Wholesome 
Meat Act of 1967 now being considered by 
the House. I congratulate the conferees 
for bringing back to the House a stronger 
bill than the one passed the House a few 
weeks ago. At that time, I supported the 
Smith-Foley substitute which, in my 
judgment, was much more adequate and 
necessary than the bill reported by the 
committee. 

Iam glad that the House receded to the 
Senate and agreed to many of the 
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amendments that were adopted by the 
other body—amendments that make this 
bill a much stronger vehicle for the 
proper inspection of meat. The consum- 
ing public is entitled to the best possible 
protection and the Congress should not 
settle for less. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been pointed out 
that there is no State in the Nation that 
comes up to the Federal standards re- 
specting the inspection of meat. The bill 
that we have before us will greatly assist 
in bringing State standards up to the 
Federal regulations. 

This bill is a victory for the consumer. 
I trust that it will be adopted over- 
whelmingly by the House. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I come from 
a meat State. More specifically, a beef 
State, Texas. And with these credentials, 
I would like to say a few words about the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act, and the 
conference report on that bill we have 
before us today. 

All of us have followed the history of 
this piece of legislation. It is one with 
many sides. And beyond the issue of pure 
and wholesome meat, which everyone is 
for, there has been the constant problem 
of how to treat intrastate meats and the 
extent to which the Federal Government 
will move to protect Americans from dan- 
gerous intrastate meats. 

The conference report does create a 
situation in which Federal standards 
could be applied and enforced on intra- 
state meats. But this alternative is not 
locked in. The States have an out. As you 
remember, the amendments offered in 
the House by the gentlemen from Iowa 
and Washington to draw in all intrastate 
meat plans with gross annual income 
over $250,000 was defeated. I believe that 
was a wise decision. In that amendment, 
the States had no choice. Federal law 
would have applied across the board. 

In the other body, however, a very sim- 
Uar provision was included, so the con- 
ferees were faced with the problem of 
reconciling these two views. 

In briefest terms, their solution allows 
the States to keep the initiative in the 
field of meat inspection, but gives them 
Federal matching funds when they do so. 
They are given 2, or on proof of good 
faith, 3 years to get State laws on the 
books which are at least as strict as the 
Federal meat laws amended by this same 
bill. 
If the States fail to follow this course, 
then Federal standards will be applied to 
intrastate plants. 

Some say this will impair the rights of 
the States. I say it will promote them. 
It will stimulate action both on the part 
of the State governments and intrastate 
meat producers. With enactment of this 
bill, all will have a valid interest in pure 
meat laws for their State. 

Even to those who feel this solution is 
too much of an inroad on the powers of 
the States, I would ask that you weigh 
the factors in the balance. I do not see 
how there could be much argument that 
pure meat is absolutely primary and es- 
sential. Yesterday, President Johnson 
said that we must find ways to give par- 
ents assurances that every frankfurter 
and hamburger they give their children 
is pure and unadulterated. 


I agree and I support the conference 
report. j 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to be recorded in favor of H.R. 
12144 when it passed the House this 
October. I regret, however, that I can- 
not favor the report filed by the con- 
ferees. This report accepts the Senate 
provision that intrastate meat will be 
federally inspected unless States bring 
their inspection up to Federal standards. 
This way would be fine for a State with 
a highly developed livestock industry, 
but for Alaska it would be disastrous. 

Our industry is small, struggling, and 
seasonal. The State has embarked upon 
a sensible program to develop an Alaska 
meat industry. I also have the views of 
the Governor of Alaska, Walter J. Hickel, 
that the bills provision will be highly 
detrimental to this development. Alaska 
has no slaughtering facilities that meet 
Federal inspection. Moreover such fa- 
cilities cannot be built economically. The 
Governor opposes the provisions added 
by the other body. For the information 
of the House, I am inserting the Gov- 
ernor’s views after my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I am as much in favor 
of guaranteed wholesome meat as any- 
one, but I fear that this legislation will 
be overregulation as far as the State of 
Alaska is concerned. The State of Alaska 
is not shirking its duty in this regard, yet 
the strong provisions of the conference 
bill may unnecessarily condemn the 
State’s program and prematurely require 
Federal regulation of all meat produced 
in Alaska. Such provisions may very well 
be good for other areas, but may unin- 
tentionally harm the infant livestock 
industry of Alaska. For this reason, I 
must vote against the conference report. 

The Governor’s letter follows: 

STATE OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Juneau, Alaska, November 29, 1967. 
Hon. Howarp POLLOCK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PoLLOCK: I have re- 
cently been apprised of the passage of HR 
12144 as amended by the Senate, which calis 
for all states to meet Federal Standards for 
meat inspection within a two year period, 
or face complete take-over by the Federal 
Government. The provisions of the Purcell 
Bill (H.R. 12144), as it originally passed the 
House, were not particularly onerous to 
Alaskans, however, the amendments pro- 
posed and agreed upon by the Senate, as 
you know, will virtually eliminate any 
chance Alaska has to develop a red meat in- 
dustry, including reindeer, beef cattle, and 
other domestic livestock. 

Alaska does not have Federal meat in- 
spection. Neither do we have a slaughter 
facility that would meet the standards re- 
quired under Federal Regulations. A Fed- 
eral-approved slaughter facility is not eco- 
nomically feasible in Alaska at this time be- 
cause of the relatively small volume and 
seasonal nature of the slaughter house 
business. 

We are embarked on several well founded 
and logical programs, to revitalize the rein- 
deer industry in Alaska, and to encourage, 
support and build a healthy livestock in- 
dustry in the State. It appears that all of 
our efforts in this regard will be to no avail 
if Alaska is not specifically excluded in these 
amendments. I know you are keenly inter- 
ested in seeing that this segment of Alaska's 
agriculture economy does not flounder, par- 
ticularly before it has a chance to get under- 
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way: I urgently enlist your support and 
assistance in convincing your colleagues in 
the House that the amendments to the Pur- 
cell Bill do not accommodate the need of the 
people in this State and are totally detri- 
mental. Whatever you can do in this matter 
will be greatly appreciated. 

If you need further details and informa- 


tion, 


it will be furnished immediately 


through the Division of Agriculture. 

Warm. personal regards, 
Sincerely yours, 

WALTER J. HICKEL, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore 


Governor. 
(Mr. 


HOoLIFIELD) . All time has expired. 
Without objection, the previous ques- 

tion is ordered on the conference report. 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The | 

question is on the conference report. | 
The question was taken; and the 

Speaker pro tempore announced that 

the ayes appeared to have it. 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr. Speaker, 

I object to the vote on the ground that 

a quorum is not present and make the 

point of order that a quorum is not 


present. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 336, nays 28, not voting 68, 


as follows: 


Andrews, 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 


Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 


Casey 

Celler 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 

Clark 
Clawson, Del 


[Roll No. 4277] 


YEAS—336 


Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 


Everett 


Fuqua 
Galifianakis | 


Hicks 


Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
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Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Smith, Okla. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 


‘Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 


Whitener 
Widnall 
Williams, Pa. 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

Wolff 

Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Satterfield 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Teague, Tex. 
Waggonner 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams, Miss. 


Wydler 


Karsten Murphy, UI 
Karth Murphy, N.Y, 
Kastenmeier Myers 
Kazen Natcher 
Kee Nedzi 
Keith Nelsen 
Kelly Nichols 
King, Calif. ix 
„ N.Y. O'Hara, II. 
O Hara, Mich. 
Kleppe O’Konski 
Kluczynski Olsen 
Kornegay O'Neill, Mass. 
Kupferman Ottinger 
Kuykendall Patman 
Kyl Patten 
Kyros Pelly 
Laird Perkins 
Langen Pettis 
Leggett Philbin 
Lipscomb Pickle 
Lloyd Pike 
Long, Md. Poff 
y Pool 
Mo Price, Tl 
McCulloch Price, Tex 
McDade Pryor 
McDonald, Pucinski 
Mich. Purcell 
McEwen Quie 
McFall Railsback 
Macdonald, Randall 
Mass. Rees 
MacGregor Reid, III 
Machen Reid, N.Y 
Mahon Reifel 
Mailliard Reinecke 
Martin uss 
Mathias, Calif. Rhodes, Pa 
Matsunaga Riegle 
May Rivers 
Mayne Roberts 
Meeds Robison 
Meskill Rodino 
Michel Rogers, Colo. 
Miller, Calif. Rogers, Fla 
Miller, Ohio Ronan 
Mills Rooney, N.Y 
Minish Rooney, Pa 
Mink Rosenthal 
Minshall Rostenkowski 
Mize Roth 
Moore Roudebush 
Morgan Roush 
Morris, N. Mex. Roybal 
Morse, Mass. Rumsfeld 
Morton Ruppe 
Mosher Ryan 
Moss St Germain 
NAYS—28 
Brinkley Lennon 
Burleson Long, La. 
Colmer McClure 
Davis, Ga Marsh 
rn Montgomery 
Edwards, La O'Neal, Ga. 
Flynt Passman 
Gathings Poage 
Hansen, Idaho Pollock 
Henderson Rarick 
NOT VOTING—68 
Abbitt Evins, Tenn, 
Abernethy Fountain 
Adair Frelinghuysen 
Annunzio Giaimo 
Arends Gubser 
Barrett Gurney 
Bates 
Battin Halleck 
Hanna 
Bingham ardy 
Bolling Hébert 
Bray Heckler, Mass. 
Broomfield Jones, Mo. 
Brown, Calif. Landrum 
Latta 
Cederberg Lukens 
Clausen, McMillan 
Don H. Madden 
Daddario Mathias, Md 
Dawson Monagan 
Dickinson Moorhead 
Diggs Multer 
Dingell Pepper 
Eshleman Pirnie 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Arends. 
Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 


. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Halleck. 

- Daddario with Mr. Bates. 

Barrett with Mr. Cahill. 

Stratton with Mr. Adair. 

. Fountain with Mr. Eshleman, 

. Hardy with Mr. Latta. 

Hagan with Mr. Battin. 

. McMillan with Mr. Lukens. 

. Monagan with Mr. Cederberg. 

. Bingham with Mr. Mathias of Mary- 


Moorhead with Mr. Tuck. 
Dingell with Mr. Pirnie. 
Sisk with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 
Abernethy with Mr. Gurney. 
Resnick with Mr. Bell. 
Watts with Mr. Quillen, 
Willis with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 
Pepper with Mr. Dickinson. 
Vanik with Mr. Gubser. 
Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Bray. 
Madden with Mr. Sandman. 
Brown of California with Mr. Diggs. 
Steed with Mr. Watkins. 
Van Deerlin with Mr. Wyatt. 
Wright with Mr. Broomfield. 
Abbitt with Mr. Slack. 
Mr. St. Onge with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr. Hanna with Mr. Watson. 
Mr. Multer with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 
Mr. Landrum with Mr. Wydler. 
Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Dawson. 


Mr. PASSMAN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Mr. 


RRRRERSREEES 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter regarding the 
conference report just adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY TO CONSIDER AND 
WAIVER OF POINTS OF ORDER 
AGAINST A BILL MAKING SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it may be in order 
on Tuesday next or any subsequent day 
next week to consider a bill making sup- 
plemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1968 and that all points of order against 
the bill or any provisions contained 
therein be considered as waived. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, if this bill is 
brought up, as to whether there will be 
adequate time for debate and whether 
the time will be divided on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that I will be glad to work 
with the gentleman from Ohio, the rank- 
ing minority member on the Appropria- 
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tions Committee, and agree to an equal 
division of the time. A time for debate 
will be provided which should be reason- 
ably agreeable to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I understand 
that this is a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio will 
yield further, this would be the supple- 
mental appropriation bill, 1968, which 
would consist principally of appropria- 
tions for the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, can the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] give us some idea as to what 
other supplementals are included in this 
request and as to whether this represents 
a large supplemental appropriation bill? 

Mr. MAHON. It will be a relatively 
small supplemental appropriation bill. 
I have asked the executive branch of 
the Government not to send down any 
supplemental requests which are not 
direly needed, and as I understand it, 
we shall have no supplemental requests 
at all, other than the requests that came 
before us in January, but which have 
not been previously funded through an 
appropriation bill. There might be some 
emergency items about which I am not 
aware. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, if I may ask 
one further question of the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas—and this is a 
particular query—why do we waive 
points of order? 

Mr. MAHON, Our particular reference 
is to whether or not the House passes 
upon the economic opportunity confer- 
ence report on Monday. It could hardly 
clear the Congress and be signed by the 
President of the United States short of 
a few days. We would hope that we could 
hasten the consideration of the supple- 
mental bill. It is out of our desire to ad- 
journ this Congress next week that the 
request is being made. I am making this 
request so as to expedite the adjourn- 
ment of the Congress and after full con- 
sultation with the leadership of the 
House. 

Mr. BOW. I appreciate that statement 
on the part of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas, but I am trying to in- 
quire as to what is contained in the bill 
upon which we are asked to waive points 
of order, 

Mr. MAHON. It is the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, and that is the only 
agency involved. 

Mr. BOW. Can the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas tell the Members of 
the House what some of the items are 
upon which the waiving of points of 
order are called for? 

Mr. MAHON. Of what? 

Mr. BOW. The waiving of points of 
order? 

Mr. MAHON. Certain items contained 
within this bill are subject to a point of 
order, the entire appropriation for the 
antipoverty bill will be out of order until 
the President signs the authorizing bill. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman from Texas 
means that the authorization bill would 
not be signed by that time? 
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Mr. MAHON, The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I shall be glad to yield to 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am glad that 
point has just been clarified. As I under- 
stand it, the reason for waiving points 
of order is because the authorization bill 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity 
will not have become law through the 
signature of the President at the time 
specified? In other words, that is the only 
reason that the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Maxon] asks to waive all points of 
order? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Ohio will yield further, the 
gentleman from Michigan is correct. This 
is the only reason for the request. There 
is nothing else that I can envisage in the 
appropriation bill where a point of or- 
der might obtain. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES IS NOT ALONE IN 
RESISTING COMMUNIST AGGRES- 
SION 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the charges frequently heard from those 
who criticize our efforts in supporting 
the struggle of the people of South Viet- 
nam against Communist aggression is 
that we are alone in assisting this ef- 
fort—that the world in fact condemns us 
for it. 

One of the leading statesmen of that 
part of the world is Mr. Keith Holyoake, 
the Prime Minister of New Zealand. New 
Zealand, as you know, is rendering both 
economic and military assistance to the 
Republic of Vietnam. On November 27, 
Mr. Holyoake issued a major statement 
on the subject of Vietnam. The Prime 
Minister defined the question at stake in 
very lucid terms and gave the reasons 
why New Zealand answered the call. He 
stated: 

The stark fact is that Hanoi does not want 
Peace except on its own terms. 


The Prime Minister concluded his ad- 
dress with this thought: 

The South Vietnamese have shown that 
they overwhelmingly reject the Communist 
plans for the future of their country and 
they have firmly indicated that they wish 
to follow the path of free democratic govern- 
ment. 

Certainly the stage has been set for new ef- 
forts to further the social revolution which 
is under way in South Viet Nam and to pur- 
sue the search for a negotiated settlement of 
the conflict. If only the North Vietnamese 
will face up to the startling changes which 
have occurred in South Viet Nam this could 
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be a point in the long struggle for 
peace in Viet Nam. 


Mr. Speaker, Prime Minister Holyoake, 
like our own President, very much wants 
peace in Vietnam. But, he is under no 
illusions as to who is preventing it. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time for the purpose of asking 
the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the remainder of this week 
and any information in general or other- 
wise that the gentleman can give us con- 
cerning the program for next week and 
any other matters of interest to the 
Members. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, we have no further legisla- 
tive business for this week. It will be my 
intention to ask unanimous consent to 
go over from tomorrow until Monday. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1967 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourns 
tomorrow it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

REQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 7977, THE POSTAL REVENUE 
AND FEDERAL SALARY ACT OF 1967 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in order to 

be able to answer the inquiry of the dis- 

tinguished minority leader, fully, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees on 

the part of the House on the bill H.R. 

7977 have until midnight Saturday night 

to file a conference report on that bill, 

the Postal Revenue and Federal Salary 

Act of 1967. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, could the distinguished 
majority leader tell us whether or not 
this conference report is ready for filing, 
or whether indeed the conference has 
been concluded? 

Mr. ALBERT. The conference has not 
been concluded, and this request of 
course will be moot unless the confer- 
ence is concluded by that time. 

Mr. HALL. And the request is for filing 
it by midnight Saturday night? 

Mr. ALBERT. Midnight, Saturday 
night. The only reason for this request is 
to make this conference report eligible 
or consideration in the House on Mon- 

y. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALL. Could the distinguished 
majority leader, Mr. Speaker—continu- 
ing to reserve the right to object—ad- 
vise us as to whether or not there is addi- 
tional programing for Monday, at this 
time, before the gentleman asks his unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr. ALBERT. I will be glad to with- 
hold the unanimous-consent request un- 
til I make a further announcement. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we will 
announce the legislative program as far 
as we are able to do so in formal form 
tomorrow, and notices will be sent out as 
usual by the whips, but for the edifica- 
tion of the Members we do expect im- 
portant conference reports on Monday, 
and these include: 

S. 2388, which is the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act amendments; H.R. 7977, 
which is the Postal Revenue and Federal 
Salaries Act of 1967; and probably also 
H.R. 13510, the military pay bill. And if 
we get to it, H.R. 6167, the ship loans 

Then I would advise further that, 
pursuant to the agreement reached on 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon], the supplemental appro- 
priation bill will be programed sometime 
after Monday, that is, Tuesday through 
the balance of the week. Also on some- 
time Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, 
the conference report on H.R. 4675, which 
is a tax matter, and sometime on Tues- 
day or Wednesday, the conference re- 
port H.R. 12080, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967, will be considered. 

And this announcement, of course, is 
made subject to all of these conference 
reports being ready by the time indi- 
cated. 

Mr. Speaker, I would state to the Mem- 
bers that the reason we are endeavoring 
to move on these is, of course, we are 
looking forward and hoping that we will 
be able to adjourn this session of Con- 
gress late next week. 

There is a continuing resolution out 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
also others to come. I am just mention- 
ing those that we know about at the 
present time. 

I also wish to announce to the House 
that the Speaker of the House has ad- 
vised today that it will be our purpose 
on adjournment to adjourn to reconvene 
on January 15. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 7977, TO ADJUST 
CERTAIN POSTAGE RATES AND 
RATES OF BASIC COMPENSATION 
IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I renew 
my unanimous consent request made on 
behalf of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. DuLsKI] that the conferees on the 
bill, H.R. 7977, adjusting certain postal 
rates and basic compensation of Federal 
employees, have until midnight Saturday 
night to file a conference report. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
information that has been brought out, 
I gladly withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ONE MAN CAN AFFECT GOVERN- 
MENT SPENDING 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the question is often posed: “What can 
one man in the Federal Government do 
to help cut unnecessary spending and 
economize in Government?” 

Indeed, it sometimes seems futile. 

But I was pleased to read of “one” such 
man in the New York Times Monday. 
And I think the story can serve as a 
parable to those who sometimes wonder 
if indeed one man can correct a part of 
this huge machine called Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

John Wills Tuthill, the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Brazil, is the man I am speaking 
of. Instead of continuing to accept the 
traditional practice of proliferating the 
staff of his mission, he has recommended 
a cutback. 

As yet we have no real knowledge of 
what this cutback will mean in savings 
to the American taxpayer, but the Times’ 
article said that the reduction of person- 
nel may be as high as 300 and that this 
would result in a savings of $7.5 million. 

I think we owe John Wills Tuthill a 
debt for speaking out. And we owe him 
a debt for effectively managing the oper- 
ation of our Embassy in Brazil. It appears 
that the State Department intends to see 
what can be done in cutting other unnec- 
essary Manpower and costs in our other 
Embassies around the world, and I com- 
mend this move most heartily. 

Here is a man who is doing his job 
and more. I wish we had more like him. 

At this time I would like to include 
for the information of my colleagues the 
story from the Times: 

UNITED States To Cur Missions ABROAD— 
STATE DEPARTMENT Is Movrin To REDUCE 
PERSONNEL 

(By Benjamin Welles) 

Wasutncton, December 3.—Early last sum- 
mer John Wills Tuthill, the United States 
Ambassador to Brazil, noticed amid his daily 
influx of telegrams, airgrams, reports and 
memorandums a request from an agency in 
Washington for a survey on “bats and nox- 
ious birds” in Brazil. 

For Mr. Tuthill it was the final straw in a 
steady escalation of programs that had ex- 
panded the personnel in the American Em- 
bassy in Rio to nearly 1,000 United States 
citizens and more than 1,000 Brazilian em- 
pi dyes. 

Since then, Mr. Tuthill has had the offend- 
ing request framed, and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk has authorized a review of United 
States programs—new and old—in Latin 
America. 

To start, Mr. Tuthill will invite to Brazil 
representatives of the State and Defense 
Departments, the agency for International 
Development, United States Information 
Service and other Federal agencies and ask 
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them to cut their staffs in Brazil by a third 
to a half. 

“Every United States Government em- 
ploye overseas costs the taxpayer an average 
of $25,000 per year,” said a senior State De- 
partment administrator. “In Brazil alone, 
Jack Tuthill’s el cuts may come to 
300 people—about $7.5-million in savings.” 

Mr. Tuthill is due to report here soon, and 
while his recommendations are still secret 
there is little doubt that they will be heartily 
approved at the highest echelons of the State 
Department. 

In fact, some officials predict that Mr. 
Tuthill’s “Operation Topsy”—so named be- 
cause the staff in Rio “just growed,” like the 
character in “Uncle Tom's Cabin”—will be 
copied in a dozen or so other major United 
States Embassies. 

In London, Paris, Rome, Bonn, Moscow, 
Mexico City, New Delhi, Manila and Tokyo 
the United States missions each have about 
1,000 United States citizens. 

A fifth represent the State Department; 
the rest are sent by 34 Government agencies 
ranging down to obscure bureaus that re- 
quest—and virtually always get—surveys on 
such specialized topics as bats and noxious 
birds.” 

In the 119 United States Embassies, the 
Ambassador is the head of the entire “coun- 
try team,” as the American representatives 
are known. This authority was established 
by President Kennedy soon after taking office. 

Every year, under the Ambassador’s super- 
vision, each Federal component of the coun- 
try team—State, Defense, Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and so forth—estimates its re- 
quirements in money, manpower and other 
resources for the year ahead and the reports 
are submitted by the Ambassador to the 
State Department. 

In Washington, however, Secretary Rusk’s 
authority over the other Federal agencies 
operations abroad is far less clear. Until re- 
cently they have drawn their programs and 
sent their personnel to join the overseas mis- 
sions with virtual authority. 

An experienced administrator said: 

“Even now any enterprising bureaucrat 
can get a program started overseas by getting 
a State Department airgram [official air-mail 
letter], asking for some study or other and 
getting the right number of signatures on it. 

“But we're moving in to stop that. We’re 
not only going to cut back excess personnel 
overseas but we’re going to weed out unpro- 
ductive old programs and screen requests for 
new ones.” 

This global house-cleaning was proposed 
before President Johnson’s recent call for 
trims in Federal expenditures to help his 
tax bill in Congress. 

It stems, essentially, from the President's 
National Security Action Memorandum 341 
of March 4, 1966—known colloquially as a 
“Nassum”—which reasserted for the Federal 
bureaucracy the over-all authority of the 
Secretary of State in foreign affairs. 


ADVISER TO JOHNSON 


Mr. Rusk prefers to concentrate on serving 
as President Johnson’s foreign affairs adviser, 


nates. 

However, Nassum 341 created machinery 
for coordinating foreign affairs and this, in 
turn, is beginning to have far-reaching 
results. 

Mr. Rusk has appointed Under Secretary 
of State Nicholas deB. Katzenbach chair- 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. Once weekly they meet 
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Similarly, the five assistant secretaries of 
state who are responsible for various global 
areas preside over Interdepartmental Re- 
gional Groups—lower-level meetings of offi- 
cials from the Federal agencies operating 
abroad. 

The State Department’s “primacy,” there- 
fore, is slowly beginning to extend, in fact 
as well as theory, throughout the Govern- 
ment machinery. 

Under Mr. Katzenbach's supervision the 
department in recent months has taken steps 
to tighten its control over Federal operations 
abroad and to cut much of the “fat” from 
overseas programs. 


COLOR TV SETS STILL EMITTING 
HIGH LEVELS OF RADIATION 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the U.S. Public Health Service today is 
issuing a report stating that many of the 
GE color television sets which emitted 
high levels of radiation in Pinellas Coun- 
ty, Fla., have not been properly adjusted 
and are indeed still cmitting levels of 
radiation above the recommended levels. 

The report is the result of a joint effort 
of PHS and the Pinellas County Health 
Department. The two groups surveyed 
131 color sets manufactured by General 
Electric. The sets tested were of the 
model which was called back because 
defective parts were causing excess ra- 
diation to be emitted. 

Yet of the 131 sets tested, which were 
supposed to have been corrected, 28 per- 
cent were still emitting excess radiation. 

We do not know what correlation can 
be drawn from this survey as applied to 
the other 100,000 sets which had defec- 
tive parts. But the sets tested in Florida, 
which still were defective, used parts 
which are also used by other manufac- 
turers. . 

At this time, I would like to quote from 
the PHS report: 

The high voltage settings and leakage from 
high voltage rectifier tubes observed in the 
survey suggest the need to reevaluate levels 
of X-radiation exposure from sets of other 
manufacturers. We have asked the Electronic 
Industries Association to review the X-radi- 
ation emission situation for the entire in- 
dustry. The Public Health Service will ex- 
tend its investigations to include an 


evaluation of radiation emissions from sets 
of other manufacturers. 


I think this report should reinforce 
our concern over the potential health 
hazard which is involved here. I have in- 
troduced legislation which would remedy 
the situation and I ask that my col- 
leagues join with me to see that this 
legislation is acted upon immediately. 

For today’s report released by the 
PHS once again points out the need for 
radiation control legislation. But the 
problem which faces us is not limited to 
X-ray emissions from color television 


amounts 
from many electronic devices. Another 
problem area, which should be given 
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equal concern, is that of the unnecessary 
overexposure to X-radiation by im- 
properly trained technicians, oftentimes 
using defective diagnostic devices. 

I would like to call my colleague’s at- 
tention to my remarks found on page 
A5958 of the daily Recorp for December 
5, 1967. Within my remarks is the text of 
a speech by the first deputy commis- 
sioner of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, delivered at a recent 
national conference on the licensure of 
X-ray technicians. I believe that it 
clearly points out the great need for 
radiation control legislation; and yet it 
concerns not color television, but the use 
of X-ray devices by the medical 
professions. 

As the PHS continues to keep me ad- 
vised of their progress, I will, from time 
to time, endeavor to keep my colleagues 
informed. For surely, a problem of such 
significance to the national health de- 
mands the concern of the Congress. 


THE CARDINAL SPELLMAN LEGACY 
IN WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS, 
BY RICHARD C. GARVEY, MAN- 
AGING EDITOR, THE SPRING- 
FIELD DAILY NEWS 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to the late Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, a native son of Massachusetts 
who from modest beginnings rose to be- 
come one of the great princes of the 
Roman Catholic Church, a friend and 
adviser to Popes and Presidents of the 
United States, and the spiritual shep- 
herd of millions of Americans serving in 
the Armed Forces over the last quarter 
century. 

Cardinal Spellman was a patriotic 
American and a great churchman who 
was always concerned for the sick, the 
poor and the unfortunate. He was warm- 
hearted, generous and a man of great 
humility who dedicated his life and en- 
bal to the principle of equal justice for 


Mr. Speaker, the passing of Cardinal 
Spellman is a great loss to his church 
which he loved, to his country which he 
cherished, and to people throughout 
the world of every race and creed who 
benefited from his great works and 
charity. 

The people of Massachusetts have spe- 
cial memories of Cardinal Spellman, and 
particularly those from the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Springfield embrac- 
ing my congressional district. I include 
with my remarks an article from the 
Springfield Daily News of December 5, 
written by Richard C. Garvey, the distin- 
guished managing editor of the news- 
paper, entitled Cardinal's Legacy: 
Spellman Gave Us a Bishop.” 

CARDINAL’S LEGACY: SPELLMAN Gave Us A 

BrsHop 
(By Richard C. Garvey) 

The links between Western Massachusetts 

Catholics and the Archdiocese of New York 
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were, for more than a century, more appar- 
ent than real. During recent years, the bond 
formed has been less obvious but more 
meaningful. That is a part, small only by 
comparison, of Francis Cardinal Spellman’s 
legacy. 

EARLY FRIENDSHIP 

The evidence of early friendship between 
Springfield and New York Catholics is im- 
pressive. 

—Springfield’s first Catholic church was 
largely the labor of love of a New York City 
Catholic, Eliakim Parker Scammon. 

—The archbishop of New York came here 
to consecrate Springfield’s first bishop in 
1870. 

—New York’s (and the country’s) first 
cardinal stopped en route from Rome to his 
own archbishopric to visit friends in this 
diocese, It is recorded here, if not in New 
York, that Cardinal McCloskey’s first bless- 
ing was given, not in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York, but in Holy Name Church in 
Chicopee. 

—The Sisters of Providence, when they 
came to this region from Canada, went to 
New York City to get the contributions 
needed to support their earliest works at 
Ingleside. 

However, all of these events were more 
coincidental than symbolic. They were 
threads, usually unconnected, and never 
forming a planned design. 

FRIENDS FOR YEARS 


Cardinal Spellman came to Springfield in 
1949 to preside at the requiem Mass for the 
Most Rev. Thomas M. O'Leary, third bishop 
of Springfield. That the cardinal and bishop 
had been friends for many years was not 
well known here, and documentation of this 
friendship did not publicly appear until sev- 
eral years after the bishop’s death when the 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S. J., in his biography 
of the cardinal, referred to one of Msgr. 
Spellman's visits with Bishop O’Leary here, 
and quoted from their correspondence. 

When Bishop Spellman had gone from his 
native Massachusetts to become New York's 
archbishop in 1939, the Rev. Christopher J. 
Weldon, a priest only 10 years, was serving 
as a curate in a Manhattan church. Under 
the guidance of his new archbishop, Fr. Wel- 
don advanced rapidly during the next decade, 
although almost half of it was spent as a 
Navy chaplain during World War II. 

PROMOTED TO DIRECTOR 

In 1947, Cardinal Spellman named Fr. Wel- 
don as assistant director of archdiocesan 
charities. Before the year ended, Fr. Weldon 
was promoted to director, and named a papal 
chamberlain by Pope Pius XII. 

When Msgr. Weldon marked the 20th an- 
niversary of his ordination, he was already a 
domestic prelate and a member of the Board 
of Consultors advising the cardinal in the 
administration of the huge archdiocese. 
Three weeks later, Bishop O'Leary died, and 
the cardinal considered his new consultor to 
be a worthy and highly qualified successor 
to the cardinal’s late friend. 

HEADS CAMPAIGN 

Msgr. Weldon not only served as director of 
the complex archdiocesan charities system, 
and headed the campaign to raise millions 
yearly for its support, but he also was the 
cardinal’s aide throughout the archdiocese, 
and his companion on trips within the United 
States and abroad. 

Oftentimes, the monsignor’s work poured 
out of the cardinal’s orderly briefcase which 
traveled with him everywhere. Other times, 
there was surprises, such as when Msgr. Wel- 
don was quickly drafted as interpreter for 
the cardinal’s major press conference in 
Paris. 

RELEASES ASSISTANT 

It would have been reasonable for the 
cardinal to insist that this uniquely trained 
monsignor should remain in the archdiocese 
for which he had been ordained. It would 
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even have been understandable if the 
cardinal, then in his 60's, had personally re- 
tained his consultor’s services, instead of 
offering them to a diocese which is not even 
within the cardinal's responsibility as metro- 
politan of the New York Province. However, 
he released his assistant and personally 
consecrated him as Springfield’s fourth 


bishop, 


Tributes are being paid to the late cardinal 
for his services to the church, the country 
and the world, but this little corner we call 
Western Massachusetts can add its tribute 
for the generous spirit which he showed us 
in 1950, and which labors vicariously for us 
yet. 


THE DENVER POST OUTLINES WITH 
CLARITY THE HOPES AND POS- 
SIBLE DESPAIR OF THE MODEL 
CITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, a recent editorial in the Denver Post 
outlined with great clarity the hopes and 
possible despair of the model cities pro- 
gram. 

The people of Denver were delighted to 
find their city among those chosen to 
participate in the multifaceted attack on 
the root causes of urban blight. But, with 
hopes raised high and programs ready to 
go forward the spectre of inadequate 
funds has cast a shadow on plans for the 
future of the model cities program. The 
Post has described the obligations of Con- 
gress to our cities and the seeds of dis- 
aster that lie in our neglect of urban 
problems, I commend this editorial to all 
Members of the House: 


MopEL Orrs: Bro CHANCE FOR DENVER 


The announcement that Denver has made 
the select list of 63 cities qualifying for the 
Model Cities program is, Mayor Tom Curri- 
gan said Thursday, “exciting and rewarding” 
news. 

The prospects are indeed exciting; we hope 
they are rewarding. Mayor Currigan deserves 
commendation for Denver's success. 

Certainly there can be a multi-million- 
dollar reward to the city for Currigan’s en- 
terprise in working up Denver’s winning en- 
try in a nationwide competition among 
hundreds of cities. We have some misgivings, 
though, about whether there is as much en- 
terprise and commitment to this program on 
the national level as there is in City Hall. 

There are two great attractions about the 
Model Cities program which inspired Curri- 
gan to put aides to work night and day for 
several months, preparing Denver's winning 
proposal. 

First, Model Cities offers a city for the first 
time the opportunity to attack in one 
comprehensive program every defect, every 
problem, people have in a disadvantaged 
neighborhood. 

Sociologists have long known that when 
you try to remedy one problem at a time ina 
poverty neighborhood, other worsening prob- 
lems linked to the one you are attacking may 
prevent success in the one you are work- 
ing on. 

They have long thought that if a city 
could ever figure out all the many things 
that need fixing up in a poverty area, and fix 
them up in coordinated fashion all at once, 
the city would have a chance to make a real 
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impact—to change the lives of the people in 
that neighborhood permanently for the 
better. 

This is the big chance Model Cities offers. 
‘This ls why Currigan and mayors all over the 
nation have been so excited about it. 

The second great attraction is the financ- 
ing—the most generous, on paper, of any 
federal program for cities. Not only is the 
federal government to provide funds on an 
80-20 matching basis when the work starts. 
The participating city also will be eligible to 
Teceive an additional grant of up to 80 per 
cent of the 20 per cent the city contributes 
for additional programs it finds needed 
within the area for which no federal funds 
otherwise would be available. 

Right now, all that Denver is getting is 
$223,000 to turn its winning proposals into 
detailed, coordinated, working plans, Then 
Denver and the other cities involved will 
have to go back to Congress for the actual 
working money. 

This is where we have misgivings. All sys- 
tems are go at City Hall on the planning job. 
‘Task forces of citizens from the target areas 
and city officials are set up and some of them 
already at work. We have little doubt that 
within a year Denver will have plans ready 
to fund and put into operation. 

We can only hope that, when Denver is 
ready, Congress will be ready with the money. 
On this year’s congressional record of nig- 
gardliness to the cities’ poverty areas, the 
prospects are not too bright. Funds for Model 
Cities itself were cut by the House from about 
$600 million to $312 million. Other worth- 
while urban programs were cut even more. 

When Denver and other cities come in with 
their final Model Cities plans, looking for 
money, Congress had better be ready. These 
plans are going to raise hopes among millions 
of people for whom hope is usually in short 
supply. There could be hell to pay if those 
hopes are dashed. 


A GUIDE FOR THE PERPLEXED 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I noticed, a 
few days ago, in the Air Force/Space 
Digest, an article by Amrom H. Katz, a 
senior staff member of the Rand Corp., 
‘with wide experience in working his way 
through the rough waters of the bureauc- 
racy. He put into words eight maxims 
which are worthy of review. I believe, 
as he does, that when we stop confusing 
the issue we will get more out of the 
‘woods. I recommend your review of “A 
Guide for the Perplexed,” that follows: 
A GUME FOR THE PERPLEXED—OR A MINIMAL/ 

Max-. HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS IN A 

CLASSIFIED BUREAUCRACY 

(By Amrom H. Katz) 

(Nore.—Mr. Katz is a regular contributor to 
Air Force Digest. His by-line last ap- 
peared here in the June 67 issue with the 
article “The Short Run and the Long Walk.” 
A senior staff member of the Rand Corpora- 
tion, he is widely recognized as an expert on 
such matters as arms control and reconnais- 
sance. The views in this article are those of 
Mr. Katz and should not be interpreted as 
reflecting the views of the Rand Corporation 
or the official opinion or policy of its govern- 
mental or private research sponsors.) 

Some fifteen years ago, after more than 
ten years of life as an entrenched bureaucrat 
and not-too-civil servant behind the lines 
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in the Air Force's Aerial Reconnaissance Lab- 
oratory at Wright Field at Dayton, Ohio, I 
was assigned, and was able to successfully 
carry off, the role of guide, adviser, and 
philosopher to a group of younger associates, 

I had been struck over the years by the 
continual recurrence in the jungles of bu- 
reaucracy of patterns of conflict, conceal- 
ment, collusion, confusion, and corruption. 
Thus, when I was faced with the problem of 
providing guidance and insight for younger, 
softer-skinned, and wondering associates (all 
of whom had less experience and success 
than I in fighting city hall), I found it neces- 
sary to produce a set of maxims which wrap 
up most of the more obnoxious aspects of 
life in a bureaucracy. 

These observations proved of considerable 
use to the group. In fact, they described 
about ninety-eight percent of the situations 
that later arose. 

Most organizations evolve methods, sys- 
tems, and a competence which relate to the 
organization itself. They evolve procedures 
as well: goals and discipline which, though 
always identified as facilitating the organi- 
zation’s end product, usually take precedence 
over the end product and, after a while, 
become the end product. 

If not a major objective, then certainly 

a major result of much organizational ma- 
chinery is to attenuate, filter, refract, and 
distort the line of (in) sight between a ques- 
tion and an answer. This produces the un- 
derstanding gap,” a gap which preceded and 
outlives the “bomber gap” and the “missile 
gap.” This understanding gap was and re- 
mains more important than more publicized 
gaps. 
The objective of the serious worker may 
be simply to understand why and how he 
is stymied. More often the serious worker 
really “wants to get something done.” Un- 
derstanding these maxims should satisfy the 
first group and serve as a necessary precon- 
dition to eventual success for the second 
group. You have to know what's biting you 
before reaching for a remedy! 

The worker who insists that what he 
really wants are guides to getting things 
done, not mere explanations of his dilemma, 
may not be entirely happy or satisfled with 
these maxims. He will have to wait for 
another paper devoted to “Getting the Job 
Done.” 

Please remember that these maxlias were 
developed to describe the situations I en- 
countered in my orbiting. If they seem ap- 
plicable to other government agencies, to 
large business organizations, to large non- 
governmental nonbusiness groups, this is 
unintended, but probably not entirely co- 
incidental. Organizations take on and de- 
velop similar garb and customs independ- 
ently of each other. 

It is interesting, and just a little sad, to 
see how new organizations, with shining 
escutcheons and high hopes, oft made up 
of rebels and refugees and defectors from 
older organizations, gradually take on the 
crust, the bureaucratic symptoms, the or- 
ganizational apparat, raison d’étre, and style 
of the older organizations, 

The deficiencies, ineptitudes, and rough- 
ness of new organizations are often explained 
away with, “Don’t criticize them. They’re 
just getting started.” This reminds me of a 
remark once made about the United States: 
“The US is the only country in the history 
of the world to go from barbarism to dec- 
adence without an intervening, civiliza- 
tion.” Similarly, organizations should not 
go directly from infancy to senility without 
going through maturity. 

A reformulation of Gresham’s law is needed 
to explain this phenomenon (in economic 
theory, this law states, “Bad money drives 
out good money”). For a bureaucracy, the 
law states: “Bad habits drive out good 
habits.” 

My first five maxims were compiled in 1950, 
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and T've found no reason to modify them. 
Maxims Six through Eight were developed in 
‘the last few years. 

Mazim One: Where Are the Calculations 
That Go With the Calculated Risk? 

All of us who go to briefings have heard 
brave men declaim: We're going to take a 
calculated risk.” Do you ever see any of the 
calculations? All we see is the risk. A long 
look into a big dictionary helps. There we 
find that the exact sense of the phrase cal- 
culated risk” is “deliberate risk,” or “under- 
stood risk.” “Calculated,” however, has come 
to be associated with numbers, actuarial 
science, and worse yet, systems analysis. 

Webster's New International yields: 

“cal'cu lat’ed . . . Adapted by calcula- 
tion, forethought, or contrivance to accom- 
plish a purpose; hence, loosely to produce 
a certain effect; fitted; adapted; suited. ‘Cal- 
culated to injure rather than benefit so- 
clety.— Goldsmith.“ 

According to this definition, a calculated 
risk is adapted by contrivance to accomplish 
& purpose, clearly ensuring that there really 
is a risk! 

So, a calculated risk is simply a deliberate 
risk. But most unsuspecting audiences feel 
that somewhere there is a set of calculations 
that justify the risk. Interrupting a speaker 
with Maxim One will usually derail him. if 
you want to stop a speaker, try it on him! 
He is probably unaware of the alternate 
meaning of the word. 

Maxim Two: Inventing Is Easy for Staff 
Outfits. Stating a Problem Is Much Harder. 
Instead of Stating Problems People Like to 
Pass Out Half-accurate Statements Together 
with Half-available Solutions Which They 
Can’t Finish and Which They Want You to 
Finish, 

All organizations have staff level groups, 
higher headquarters, front offices, planning 
groups, and similar collections of high-level 
busybodies, who bug everyone below them 
with problems. Problems, stated as such, 
would be OK. It’s the problem accompanied 
by incomplete solutions that makes a mess. 
The way people fight to get on staff posi- 
tions, in the front office, or in higher head- 
quarters, you'd think they'd be glad to 
abandon the screwdriver. No, they insist on 
continuing the low-level work. It’s truly 
amazing how seldom problems alone are 
stated. 

When someone's half-completed brain- 
storm is passed down from on high, you can 
be sure that if it could have worked, or been 
finished, it would never have been passed 
down. I wish these guys who wanted high 
level jobs would work at them. There are 
enough people down below! 

Maxim Three: Every Organization Is Self- 
perpetuating. Don’t Ever Ask an Outfit to 
Justify Itself, or You'll Be Covered with 
Fact, Figures, and Fancy. The Criterion 
Should Rather Be, “What Will Happen If 
the Outfit Stops Doing What It’s Doing?” 
The Value of an Organizaton Is Easier De- 
termined This Way. 

Anyone who has ever asked an organiza- 
tion, or an element of one, say a division, 
section, branch, or unit, “What do you do?” 
knows that a long and often emotional brief- 
ing will follow. They'll prove their indis- 
pensability by charts, directives, regulations, 
and job descriptions, One usually wonders 
how the world ever got along before this 
organization was created! 

Sometime try asking the reverse question, 
“What would happen to the (.. . Air Force, 
Department of Defense, US., corporation, 
company...) if your organization were 
abolished?” This is a very embarrassing 
question. Save it for the moment of truth, 
savor it, guard it, don’t use it prematurely— 
for when this bomb is dropped the game is 
usually over! 

Also, be very cautious. This question may 
be turned around and tried on the ques 
tioner! 
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- Marim Four: Try to Find Out Who's Do- 
ing the Work, Not Who's Writing About It, 
Controlling It, or Summarizing It. 

When organizations get rich, when there's 
much money coursing through the arteries 
of the organization, then the number of peo- 
ple talking about work increases rapidly, 
without a proportional increase in the num- 
ber of people doing the work. 

I will never forget a case in point. Back 
in the lean postwar years of the Air Force, 
there was one man in the Pentagon who 
concerned himself with the affairs of one 
laboratory out at Wright Field. Whenever the 
higher staffs of the Air Force had questions 
about this laboratory and its projects, this 
chap handled them. He took care of budgets, 
projects, and related paperwork. But then a 
huge and powerful organization was inter- 
posed between Wright Field and the Penta- 
gon. This was called the Air Research and 
Development Command, and was situated in 
Baltimore, Our solitary man from Washing- 
ton moved to this new organization and set 
up shop with fifteen or sixteen helpers. 

Now questions, forms, problems started 
flowing to the laboratory at Wright Field, 
and paper started flowing back. Much con- 
versation was generated. By the way, to keep 
up with all this activity, the one chap in 
the Pentagon was replaced by about eight 
or nine, who kept busy dealing with the six- 
teen in Baltimore. After a while, the labora- 
tory at the bottom of the chart did little 
but fill out forms, answer questions, and pre- 
pare summaries, tables, and charts! That be- 
came the work! 

Of course, when there was only the one 
fellow in the Pentagon to deal with, he 
couldn’t generate this much work. He worked 
hard, perhaps ten hours per day, but he did 
sleep. 

This Ulustrates the inverted pyramid effect. 
Down at the bottom is a project engineer, a 
worker, or a scientist. Above him, as if cre- 
ated by administrative fission, are layers and 
levels of organizational boxes—units, sec- 
tions, branches, groups, departments, divi- 
sions, commands—all of them filled with 
bosses and chiefs. All these people spend 
most of their time talking about the poor 
engineer and what he’s doing at the bottom. 
This guy could drop dead, and the sheer 
internal momentum and inertia of the sys- 
tem would carry on conversation about him 
for two years before the absence of new work 
would be detected! 

It is a genuine struggle, but one worth 
the effort, to get to the chap who knows 
what he is talking about from firsthand in- 
formation. The dilution and errors of fact 
occurring in second- or thirdhand informa- 
tion doesn’t prevent people from presenting 
it as their work! 

Maxim Five: Watch Out for Formal Brief- 
ings. They Often Produce an Avalanche. 
(Definition: A High-level Snow Job of Mas- 
sive and Overwhelming Proportions.) 

Large numbers of beautifully colored charts 
filled with detail are often a giveaway for a 
briefing with low content, In principle, a 
briefing is supposed to convey information 
succinctly, painlessly, and at minimum wear 
and tear on the audience. But not all briefings 
serve this end. When there is really nothing 
to say, when the work is inferior, when lack 
of effort requires camouflage—then the pre- 
scription calls for expensive, detailed charts 
with many words, figures, and graphs. 

Genuine ideas are so rare—and so easily 
described and recognized—that burying them 
in a multichart briefing guarantees their loss. 
So be suspicious; perhaps no ideas are being 
presented. 

If a briefer wants to put over a fast one, 
he will schedule a briefing directly after a 
heavy lunch, and then show slides. The hour 
and the darkness will always cause severe 
attrition among the audience, 

The most suspect briefings are those which 
put several speakers on stage at the same 
time. Sentence one is said by the chap on 
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the left, sentence two by the one on the 
right, etc. Often several slide projectors are 
used simultaneously. You are so bewildered 


‘and bemused by the mechanics of the pres- 


entation that you may not notice that no 
information is being conveyed. 

Mazim Siz: The Difficulty of the Coordina- 
tion Task Ojten Blinds One to the Fact That 
a Fully Coordinated Piece of Paper Is Not 
Supposed to Be Either the Major or The 
Final Product of the Organization, But It 
Often Turns Out That Way. 

The gradual elevation in importance of 
two-dimensional paper over the three-dimen- 
sional subjects and objects the paper is about 
‘was almost inevitable. If one is in an orga- 
nization whose direct visible output is a 
paper, whose daily activities are the produc- 
tion and coordination of a paper—it would 
take a strong-minded rebel to resist. 

The reason it is so hard to get a paper co- 
ordinated is easy to understand. First, these 
“papers” may be policy directives, statement 
of doctrine, guidance documents, etc. Second, 
“coordination” means getting agreement (the 
jargon for this is concurrence“) among all 
groups whose agreement is necessary. The 
paper is mailed from one office to another, 
usually dwelling and ripening in each office 
for a long time. The real problem is this: It 
usually takes only one “no” to stop some- 
thing, but near unanimous agreement to do 
it. 

It is clear that if a “yes” is as likely as a 
“no,” the chance of getting one “no” greatly 
exceeds the probability of a couple of dozen 
“yeses.” You can always bet that throwing a 


single tail with a coin is much more prob-. 


able than throwing two dozen consecutive 
heads! 

Thus it happens that a career of several 
years can be spent in coordinating docu- 
ments, and perhaps pushing one all the way 
through, fully coordinated. So, small wonder 
that, to those in a paper-centered headquar- 
ters organization, it appears that the major 
product is paper. 

We know that this isn’t really the case. The 
paper is or should be about real objects and 
procedures, all located elsewhere—at Cape 
Kennedy, Vandenberg AFB, or a SAC base. 

Nonetheless, paper procedures, forms, and 
documents multiply. One type of document, 
which may seem to have endurance, value, 
and long life, can be eliminated in a flash 
and be replaced by several new ones. Even 
such evidence fails to deter those who, genu- 
inely interested in the real world, are hypno- 
tized by paper work and revel in coordina- 
tion as a way of life. 

Mazim Seven: Most Organizations Can't 
Hold More Than One Idea at a Time ... Thus 
Compiementary Ideas Are Always Regarded 
as Competitive. Further, Like a Quantized 
Pendulum, an Organization Can Jump From 
One Extreme to the Other, Without Ever 
Going Through the Middle. 

All of us who have tried to sell a new idea 
or project which is complementary to an ex- 
isting one know that it is like storming a 
well-defended fort. The defenders of the en- 
trenched idea feel insecure and threatened 
by a new idea, even when the new idea is not 
competitive with one being defended. The 
bigger the o tion, the more firmly the 
single idea is held, the better it is defended, 
and the harder a new idea—and its propo- 
nents—are assailed and rejected. 

But when a new idea finally triumphs, the 
older one is completely rejected. Thus we see 
big organizations behaving like a jerky pen- 
dulum—quantized in two end positions, The 
organization doesn’t swing smoothly from 
one position to another. It jumps instantane- 
ously and unpredictably. 

Maxim Eight: Try to Find the Real Tense 
of the Report You Are Reading: Was It Done, 
Is It Being Done, or Is It Something to Be 
Done. Are Now Written in Four 
Tenses: Past Tense, Present Tense, Future 
Tense, and Pretense. Watch for Novel Uses 
of Congram (CONtractor, GRAMmar), De- 
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fined by the Imperfect Past, the Insufficient 
Present, and the Absolutely Perfect Future. 

In the good old days it took you no more 
than a day to read a report. This golden 
period ended perhaps a dozen years ago. I 
may have been naive, but I don’t recall that 
then I ever seriously doubted the facts in a 
report I was reading. If someone said he did 
something, I believed him. I never thought 
that the report had been cribbed from other 
reports, or that it reproduced others’ data 
without check. 

But in those days reports were fairly thin; 
the 500-page report, let alone the 5,000-page 
report, was not yet born. Then there ap- 
peared an innocent-looking invention, which 
I believe has done more to corrupt our lives 
and drive us to bifocals than anything else 
since World War Il—spiral binding! Before 
this insidious invention became popular, re- 
ports were stapled, thus limiting their thick- 
ness. But the new plastic binders permitted 
writing long reports, for they could be opened 
flat. Then the disease of multivolume reports 
became epidemic; many project reports got 
to be a foot or more thick! 

The airlines used to have a test fixture at 
the weigh-in counter. It carried the note: “If 
your bag fits in here, you can carry it aboard 
the airplane.” I had a similar gadget in my 
office: “If your report fits in here, I'll read it; 
if it doesn’t, the hell with it.” This go, no-go 
gauge was made partially obsolete by the 
insidious introduction of multivolume re- 


ports. 

Despite being printed, these reports are 
frequently unwritten. Instead of being a 
literate, interesting summary of work, they 
are a compilation of data charts, held to- 
gether by dull English. It is easy to be per- 
suaded that some reports are written by a 
machine. If only we could get them read by 
a machine! Perhaps the machine could also 
tell us the correct tense of the report: Was 
the work done, is it being done, will it be 
done, or is it in pre-tense? 

The huge contractors, the big projects, the 
requirement for detailed proposals before a 
contract is awarded, have resulted in a new 
art form—proposal writing. 

Proposals are sometimes prepared in an- 
swer to a request—in response to which sever- 
al contractors may prepare proposals. Some- 
times a contractor gets an idea for something 


Into the proposal—often a thick, expensive 
production—the contractor can pour his 
best talent, his finest literary efforts, his 
dreams, his hopes, his optimism. Here the 
proposed project reaches its highest peak; 
here we see the promised land! And so it re- 
mains, unless the contractor is awarded the 
contract. Then the constraints of the real 
world set in, and changes, deviations from the 
proposal, have to be made. 

Back to the proposal language, which I. 
call CONGRAM (from CONtractor GRAM- 
mar). Dealing as it does in the dividends of 
a golden future, CONGRAM must reflect the 
errors of the past, highlight the inadequacy 
of the present, and point to the bright and 
glorious future. The basic tenses of English 
grammar are shunted aside; for them are 
substituted the elements of CONGRAM; the 
imperfect past (used to describe the deficien- 
cies of the past, about to be corrected via the 
new proposal), the insufficient present (to 
justify the presentation of the new proposal), 
and the absolutely perfect future (to describe 
what will happen when the proposal is 
accepted and acted upon). Some worry about 
the future emergence and spread of George 
Orwell's “Newspeak.” CONGRAM is already 
here! 

Travelers to foreign lands need and use 
handbooks on the local customs, geography, 
and history. So do residents of vast bureauc- 
racies. I hope these maxims hitherto passed 
along by word of mouth and in smuggled 
private printings to friends, will be of use to 
a larger audience. 
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L. B. J. AND THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, Roy Wil- 
kins, one of the most distinguished stu- 
dents of race relations in this country, 
has written a perceptive article on Lyn- 
don B. Johnson and his historical role 
concerning the Negro American. 

Writing in the New York Post last 
week, Wilkins said: 

The inescapable truth is that no President 
in history, with the possible exception of 
Abraham Lincoln, has done more for the... 
Negro citizen. 


Wilkins pointed out something we in 
Congress should all know, that President 
Johnson won many of his civil rights bat- 
tles against very vocal and stanch op- 
position. For centuries, as Wilkins notes, 
every institution in our society conspired 
to maintain segregation and discrimina- 
tion. 

When another President might have 
been content to rest with the knowledge 
of having passed the landmark Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, President Johnson 
pressed on to move the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 through the Congress. He then 
proposed new laws to combat discrimina- 
tion in housing, in jury trials, and in 
other areas. 

Amidst the cries of black power from 
extremists, and the cries of resistance 
from the white community, the enormous 
strides which President Johnson has 
helped the Negro achieve are being over- 
shadowed by propaganda. 

The opportunity record of the John- 
son administration is clear. Never has so 
much been tried in so short a time for 
the submerged poor and deprived of the 
Nation. Never have so many economic 
and social opportunity programs been 
initiated by any one President—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt notwithstanding. 

Mr. Wilkins is correct when he chides 
his readers not to write civil rights books 
from yesterday’s headlines. Let us look at 
the record. And the record of L. B. J. is 
a proud record. 

The following is the Roy Wilkins arti- 
cle from the New York Post of December 
2, 1967, entitled “L. B. J. and the Negro”: 

L. B. J. AND THE NEGRO 
(By Roy Wilkins) 

Before the LBJ situation gets any bloodier 
and dirtier it might serve such logic as re- 
mains among the emotional partisans in the 
political arena to recapitulate, in part, the 
President's performance on civil rights for 
Negro citizens. 

Regardless of one’s opinion of the John- 
son Administration’s foreign policy, the in- 
escapable truth is that no President in his- 
tory, with the possible exception of Abraham 
Lincoln, has done more for the generality 
of Negro citizens. 

Most students of race relations realize that 
the principal task is the building of a non- 
racial climate of opinion. Although our na- 
tion has been overtly and covertly racist 
since the first Africans were brought here as 
slaves in 1619, there has been a continuing 
unofficial citizens’ effort since that date to 
combat the racist majority. 
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This majority, until very recent decades, 
had the official support of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, the Congress, the Presidency, orga- 
nized religion, the press, the business com- 
munity, public and private school systems, 
colleges and universities, local, state and na- 
tional governments, 99 per cent of the legal 
machinery and, naturally, all law enforce- 
ment bodies, including the police. 

One of these days, instead of civil rights 
books written from yesterday’s headlines, 
someone will write the story of the magnifi- 
cent courage of the Negro himself in this 
bricks-without-straw struggle. The chief goal 
was to get the race affirmatively included 
under the constitutional guarantees affect- 
ing every citizen, The chief step toward this 
goal was to get a President of the U.S. to 
assert the rights of the Negro as a human 
being and as a citizen and to propose legis- 
lation to establish these as a national policy. 

Lyndon B. Johnson, entering the White 
House nine years after the historic Brown 
decision of 1954, told a solemn joint session 
of the Congress on Nov. 27, 1963, that the 
civil rights bill must be enacted. If he had 
doodled as had the states on implementing 
the Brown affirmation of constitutional 
equality, we would have today no national 
policy in legislation, The Voting Rights Act 
followed in 1965. 

It is a justifiable criticism to state that 
civil rights legislation has been enforced 
spottily, but the necessary role of the Presi- 
dency in the overall enterprise has not been 
shirked. 

At a time when California had turned back 
the clock on fair housing with the notorious 
Proposition 14, LBJ was proposing a national 
housing law. Rebuffed by the Senate in 1966, 
he presented the same proposal to Congress 
in 1967, In contrast, JFK’s advisers had been 
fearful of white opposition in the South and 
in Northern suburbs and had held up his 
executive housing order two years. 

President Johnson's fair employment en- 
forcement has not had a happy time, but 
he has never shrunk from the nettle, includ- 
ing the foot-dragging in the federal estab- 
lishment. 

With all its insufficiencies, imperfections 
and harassments, more hundreds of millions 
of dollars have gone into the anti-poverty 
program among Negroes than all the states 
have appropriated for this and related pur- 
poses in the past 30 years. The Johnson edu- 
cation acts have been vital to the Negro 
population. 

Negro Americans, then, are a far piece 
from the June 1932 plea to a deaf Hoover, 
“Speak, Mr. President, speak!” That plain- 
tive cry underscored the importance of a 
committed and articulate President as a 
weapon in shaping public opinion. 

Lyndon B. Johnson has kept a pledge of 
nonracial opportunity and decency. Be- 
cause this pledge is clearly understood in 
academic and intellectual circles as well as 
in the unreconstructed sections of the white 
South (and either belittled or combatted), 
it would be the irony of ironies if the black 
beneficiaries were to be confused by the ap- 
pealing distortions of the professors and the 
sloganeers. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, my attention 
has been drawn to an editorial in the St. 
Louis, Mo., Globe-Democrat on Novem- 
ber 27, 1967, entitled, “Vital Congres- 


sional Reforms.” 
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This editorial comments on the resolu- 
tion—House Concurrent Resolution 
578—introduced by my colleague from 
Missouri, the Honorable THOMAS B. CUR- 
TIS, and cosponsored by myself and Re- 
presentative James C. CLEVELAND, to ex- 
tend the life of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress beyond 
its present expiration date of December 
31, 1967. 

It is my understanding that discussion 
of action on this resolution took place 
during at least two meetings of the Rules 
Committee, but that the Rules Commit- 
tee failed to report the resolution. Of 
course, I have no inside information on 
the attitude of the majority leadership 
of the House, but I think it is a fair in- 
ference from the absence of action that 
the majority leadership lacks “enthusi- 
asm” both for congressional reform and 
for the continuation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress. 

While I realize there probably will be 
no House action before adjournment of 
the first session of the 90th Congress, I 
hope that congressional reform can be 
made the first order of business when the 
second session convenes in January of 
next year. 

I understand the Senate, by the 
adoption of Senate Resolution 188 on 
Thursday, November 30, 1967, has kept 
the matter in status quo by extending 
the life of the Special Senate Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress to 
the end of January 1968 and funding 
the expenses of the committee with an 
appropriation of $10,000. 

As we all know, my colleague from 
Missouri, the Honorable THOMAS B. 
Curtis, has long been a champion of 
congressional reform and is currently the 
ranking Republican House member of 
the the Joint Committee on the Orga- 
nization of the Congress. I am pleased 
that his hometown newspaper the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat has recognized 
Representative Curtis’ efforts to mod- 
ernize the Congress and, therefore, I am 
pleased to insert the text of the editorial 
at this point in my remarks: 

VITAL CONGRESSIONAL REFORMS 

Fighting for much-needed congressional 
reform, Representative Thomas Curtis of 
Missouri has introduced a House Concurrent 
Resolution to continue the Joint Committee 
1 its present expiration date of Dec. 


Congressman Curtis is attempting to sal- 
vage the proposed Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1967, which cleared the Senate in 
March and has since languished in the 
House. He stresses the importance of his 
resolution by pointing out that “action on 
the continuation of the Joint Committee will 
be a test of the intentions of the House with 
respect to congressional reform.” 

We concur with Mr. Curtis. The House mem- 
bership is on trial. 

This yital piece of legislation is long over- 
due. For one thing, the measure would 
tighten the loosely-written lobby registra- 
tion laws. In the broadest sense, it proposes 
sweeping modernization of archaic proce- 
dures, aimed at improving the efficiency of 
the legislative branch. 

Congress is in need of re-establishing its 
faith with the American voter, who experi- 
ences a growing discontent with its non- 
systematic ineptitude. Passage of congres- 
sional reforms would be a step toward orga- 
nized and responsible government. 
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EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK: AN 
ANNIVERSARY AND AN OBLIGA- 
TION 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. f 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
20th anniversary of the dedication of 
Everglades National Park will be marked 
by appropriate ceremonies in which Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
and many conservation groups will par- 
ticipate. 

The occasion calls for celebration to 
mark a development which was many 
years in making. Destruction of the 
area’s wildlife and other resources had 
for years been a source of deep concern 
to every conservationist familiar with 
what was taking place in the Everglades, 
and it was to be assumed that proper 
protection would be provided once the 
U.S. Government took possession of this 
phenomenal landscape and environment 
unmatched 1tnywhere else in the world. 

President Harry S. Truman dedicated 
Everglades National Park on December 
6, 1947. At long last the rare birds, the 
flowers, and the crocodiles residing in 
this habitat of almost 14% million acres 
in southern Florida would be safe from 
the predations of selfish and careless 
men. So everyone believed. 

On the contrary, the ’glades has gone 
downhill since the Federal Government 
took over. Lack of water management is 
the reason, as Roger W. Allin, superin- 
tendent of Everglades National Park, 
explains in the October issue of Parks & 
Recreation, the official publication of the 
National Recreation and Park Associa- 
tion. His statistics emphasizing the de- 
cline in the population of wading birds 
during the past two decades alone are 
evidence enough that Uncle Sam has 
failed miserably as custodian of a won- 
drous repository that needs to be main- 
tained in its natural state for the enjoy- 
ment of the multitudes who visit the area 
now and in the future. 

Mr. Allin presents a brief but shock- 
ingly informative analysis of what is 
happening to the Everglades. He de- 
scribes the problem and the relatively 
simple answer to the decline of a cele- 
brated natural heritage. Congress must 
acquaint itself with the story of the Ever- 
glades, and Congress must insist that the 
Corps of Engineers cooperate fully with 
the National Park Service and the State 
of Florida in insuring necessary supplies 
of fresh water at all times to sustain the 
living beauty of these surroundings. 

I submit Mr. Allin’s article for your 
close attention: 

INADEQUATE WATER SUPPLY THREATENS 

EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARE 
(By Roger W. Allin) 

Everglades National Park is an important 
part of our national and individual heritage 
in a world where natural beauty is a rapidly 
dwindling resource. It provides a colossal dis- 
play of tropical vegetation and wildlife, as 
well as an opportunity to experience a unique 
tropical wilderness that is now enjoyed by 
over a million persons annually. — 
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The Congress authorized the establishment 
of the Everglades National Park by Act of May 
30, 1934. In this piece of legislation both 
Houses saw the park as it appeared in the 
report of December 8, 1930, by Secretary of 
the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, to the Con- 
gress. And reference was made to Wilbur's 
report in the Act in which the Congress pro- 
vided that the Everglades “. . shall be per- 
manently reserved as a wilderness .. .” and 
that no development.. shall be under- 
taken which will interfere with the preserva- 
tion intact of the unique flora and fauna 
and the essential primitive natural condi- 
tions now prevailing in this area.” 

This park was created to perpetuate unique, 
aquatic-based ecological systems, There are 
150 species of fish (including the tarpon, 
snook, mangrove snapper and sea trout), 47 
species of amphibians, 42 species of reptiles 
(most notably the crocodile and alligator) 
and 12 species of mammals in the park that 
are either marine in character or mostly de- 
pendent upon aquatic habitats or aquatic 
foods for their continued existence. 

But it is the 89 species of aquatic dependent 
birds—including the roseate spoonbill, red- 
dish egret, wood ibis, great white heron and 
the bald eagle (all on the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service’s rare and endangered species 
list) —that in most cases appear of primary 
interest to the public. These beautiful crea- 
tures largely inhabit the coastal mangrove 
edges of the park or the Keys of Florida Bay, 
and feed on the small fish, crawfish and 
aquatic food animals produced in the park’s 
aquatic environment. 

The key to the maintenance and protection 
of these species, and indeed of nearly all of 
the notable wildlife populations in the park 
is the annual cycle of inundation of the 
*glades and the resulting enormous fertility 
created within these warm, shallow aquatic 
environments. As fresh water is received into 
the park from the north and the east, it 
moves slowly (about 500 yards a day) south- 
ward across the glades before reaching the 
estuarine areas of the coastal waters. Because 
the park is almost table flat (a gradient of 8 
feet in 45 miles) this inflow spreads out over 
the park in a thin film a few inches deep, 
forming broad expanses of marsh and swamp. 
As it slowly flows through the sawgrass and 
hammocks it picks up nutrient, and immense 
quantities of insects, small fish, fresh water 
vertebrates and invertebrates come to life, 
multiply, and flourish, These smaller life 
forms are critical elements in the base of the 
food chains which have created and sustained 
the unique species of fish, birds and wildlife 
presently found within the park. 


DECREASED HYDROPERIOD 


Historically, the park had a hydroperiod 
(the time the glades were covered by a shal- 
low surface film of water) of approximately 
nine months each year. But today, canals and 
levees in the Lake Okeechobee area and the 
flood control and drainage systems north and 
east of the park are diverting normal seasonal 
excess waters to the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the park’s hydroperiod 
lasts for no more than five months and covers 
a smaller area than formerly. 

Less fresh water from the north and a re- 
duction in the length of time surface water 
lies on the land results in reduced growing 
periods for aquatic organisms, thus lowering 
the amount of aquatic food produced in the 
park. It is axiomatic that lower productivity 
will adversely affect park bird and animal 
populations. 

Man has a less than notable record of pro- 
tecting the wildlife resources of this area, In 
the last 30 or 35 years—long since the epoch 
of plume hunting, from which the ‘glade 
birds were able to recover because their habi- 
tat was intact—there has been an alarming 
decline in wading bird populations. From the 
best estimates available, the combined popu- 
lations of wading birds in this area had more 
than 1,500,000 breeding adults in the mid- 
30's; less than 300,000 breeding adults in the 
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mid-40'’s and a maximum of 50,000 breeding 
adults in the 1950-1962 period. Today there 
is no question but that these declines have 
resulted from the cumulative effects of drain- 
age and drought upon the Everglades. 

Alligators have shown a similar decline. 
One researcher has stated that alligator popu- 
lations have suffered more than a 95% de- 
cline since the early 1920's, An important ele- 
ment in this loss is the drying effect of re- 
duced hydroperiods, With longer dry periods 
semi-aquatic and woody vegetation encroach 
into the gator holes, filling them with brush 
and organic matter, leaving the alligators 
without deep water pools or food to with- 
stand even normal spring dry periods. 

These ‘gator holes, also, are places where 
bass, gar, and bream (sunfish) survive the 
spring dry period and are thus available as 
brood stock to repopulate the glades when 
the summer rains and flows from the north 
again spread water over the land. When 
brood stocks of adult fish life and other 
aquatic organisms are plentiful, and ex- 
plosive repopulation of the ’glades is possible. 
But, with protracted drought and the drying 
of the shallower survival holes, some of the 
brood stocks die and this capacity to repopu- 
late the aquatic environments during the 
summer and fall is reduced. 


FRESH WATER REDUCTION 


Of equal importance to maintaining nat- 
ural conditions within the park—and this is 
the basic responsibility given us by the Con- 
gress—is the effect of reduced volumes of 
fresh water upon the estuarine environment 
of the park. About half of the total area of 
the park is made up of coastal bays, estu- 
aries, their sloughs and tidal flats, Overland 
fresh water flows from the north eventually 
reach these coastal zones and modify the 
salinity according to the seasonal variation 
in fresh water availability. Reduction of flow 
by drought and diversion works have tended 
to create hypersaline conditions (over 55 
parts per thousand total salts) in portions of 
these coastal environments (most notably 
areas within Florida Bay) resulting in a 
marked reduction of forage fishes, juvenile 
sport and commercial fishes, and the com- 
merically important tortugas pink shrimp. 
These fishes and shrimp now spend vital pe- 
riods of their life cycle in the estaurine 
waters of the park. From a reduced fish and 
shrimp production there also results a de- 
cline in the ability of estuarine areas to act 
as a feeding source for the birds resident 
in and around the bays. 

Yet, another ecological change, which is 
occurring and which can be traced to reduced 
overland flows, is the acceleration of woody 
plant succession within the glades area of 
the park. Poisonwood, buttonwood, willow 
and other woody plants are estab- 
Ushed in areas which formerly were pure 
sawgrass glades. The seeds and sprouts of 
these were once “drowned-out,” but 
now are able to become established and form 
a new and different community at variance 
with the historical ecology of the area. This 
change in vegetative cover affects transpira- 
tion, soil formation, direction and rapidity 
of water flow, sunlight penetration and 
water temperatures, and speciation and 
abundance of aquatic insects, invertebrates, 
and vertebrates produced within the region 
undergoing these changes. These ecological 
changes cannot but cause further changes 
in the bird and animal populations that 
live, nest or feed within this environment. 

The wildlife losses resulting from antici- 
pated ecological changes, and the relation 
of these losses to specific volumetric reduc- 
tions of inflow have not yet been determined 
in quantitative terms; but it is the opinion 
of many biologists that unless the park's 
hydroperiods can be restored, the productiv- 
ity of the glades will continue to be lowered, 
its wildlife carrying capacity will continue 
to be reduced, and thus the park, the people 
of the nation and the future generations 
will suffer a loss of a part of their heritage. 
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Man’s technological ability to change his 
environment may be outpacing his ability to 
predict precisely and quantitatively the ef- 
fects of such changes. 


PROPER WATER MANAGEMENT NEEDED 


The central and southern Florida flood 
control project can be planned, constructed 
and operated to make full use of the water 
available in south Florida. This important 
natural resource must be conserved and 
managed to benefit all of the potential 
users—the farmers, the cities and the park— 
by practicing total utilization water man- 
agement rather than limiting planning and 
practice to removing “excess waters” during 
the rainy season, in the face of knowledge 
that the area will suffer drought a few 
months later. More than enough water falls 
upon the watersheds which traditionally 
have served the cities of the east coast and 
Everglades National Park to satisfy ade- 
quately the needs of all the users, including 
the park. There has been wasted to sea an 
average of over two-million acre feet of 
water annually from the project. (An acre 
foot of water per day is approximately 4 
cubic foot per second or 225 gallons per min- 
ute.) One must conclude that there is cur- 
rently a surplus of water—but if surpluses 
are not stored, there will certainly follow 
periods of drought which might otherwise 
have been relieved. 

South Florida needs proper water manage- 
ment. As long as fresh water is being di- 
verted and drained away from the historic 
everglade drainage routes, it will be difficult 
for many to comprehend why these waters 
could not have been made available to pre- 
serve the natural biological conditions and 
balances which are the essence of this great 
national park. It is the responsibility of all 
agencies concerned with the planning, con- 
struction and operation of this project—and 
the public at large—to see that this precious 
resource is not wasted. 


QUESTIONS RAISED 


The Everglades problem can be seen as a 
wide-ranging issue of many facets, for it is a 
question of whether a great national re- 
source, Everglades National Park, which be- 
longs to all of the people of the country, 
and indeed to the world, will be sustained. It 
is a question of whether recognition will be 
given House Document #643 (the authoriz- 
ing document of the central and southern 
Florida flood control project, which stated 
that the project would “assist in restoring 
and maintaining natural conditions within 
the national park.” It is a question of 
whether existing policies regarding the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for water de- 
velopment projects, as defined in Senate 
Document #97, will be observed in the plan- 
ning and operation of the project. This 
document states: . care shall be taken 
to avoid resource use and development for 
the benefit of a few or the disadvantage of 
many...” 

Parks are for people. The birds and alliga- 
tors which have sanctuary and are protected 
in Everglades National Park are but vehicles 
through which this park provides enjoy- 
ment, satisfaction, education and delightful 
experiences to over a million people each 
year. This national park is part of a magnifi- 
cent system of preserves which protects se- 
lected, outstanding and unique landscapes 
and life systems, that are in fact national 
treasures of great significance and are of last- 
ing value to our culture and civilization—to 
be saved for this and future generations to 
enjoy, unspoiled by man. The impairment or 
destruction of an element of this system is 
a serious consideration. We must remain 
adamantly opposed to any proposal that 
would cause change to the basic resources 
of the park or that would threaten the park’s 
value to the public. 

Some progress is being made in satisfying 
the very complex problem of maintaining de- 
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sirable ecological conditions within the park. 
In addition to the interim agreement reached 
last year between the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, The National Park Service, and 
the State of Florida, regarding the provision 
of minimum flows from the project into the 
Shark River drainage of the park, agreement 
was also reached within the past few months 
which will protect the park’s eastern pan- 
handle from the threatened intrusion of salt 
water from an open canal, This agreement 
provides for the continuance of fresh water 
flows to maintain the wildlife in this portion 
of the park. Both of these agreements will 
remain in effect until a study now being 
conducted by the Corps of Engineers of the 
long-range water needs of the park is com- 
pleted. This study, scheduled for completion 
this fall, is expected to reveal needed changes 
in project planning, construction and oper- 
ation to permanently satisfy the park's water 
requirements. It is anticipated the Corps’ 
recommendations will include storing surplus 
waters and provide for the necessary works 
to route these waters to their historic water- 
courses in Everglade National Park. 

In the last few years it has become obvious 
that despite its size, Everglades National Park 
does not control its ecological destiny. If 
the park does not receive adequate water 
from the central and southern Florida flood 
control project, there can be only one predict. 
able conclusion—the end of this unique bio- 
logical wilderness and the loss of the values 
which commended Everglades National Park's 
establishment as an element within Amer- 
ica's national park system. 


A YOUNG MARINE IN VIETNAM 
TAKES HIS OWN POLL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I received a most interesting and com- 
pelling letter from one of our fine young 
marines in Vietnam, Cpl. Travis W. 
Powell, of Texarkana, Tex. As you will 
note from his letter, Corporal Powell has 
taken a poll of “a little over 200 marines” 
and found that 197 were in favor of 
escalating the bombing. His remarks 
about demonstrators in the States are 
also illuminating. 

This sincere, forthright, and convinc- 
ing document from a young man whom 
I believe to be a typical east Texan is 
offered as a thought-provoking and valu- 
able insight to the attitude of our fight- 
ing men in Vietnam. I would like to add 
that Iam personally proud that Corporal 
Powell is my countryman, and that I 
have the privilege of being his Congress- 
man. 

The letter follows: 
NOVEMBER 30, 1967. 

Dear Mr. Parman: I know that you are a 
busy man, but I thought that I’d drop you 
a line from over here, where the action is. 
The reason for doing this is to let you know 
how some of us feel. What made me sit down 
and write this letter to you? In an article 
from a little paper that we get over here, 
recently I was reading where the students of 
the University of Texas were having a dem- 
onstration against the war in Viet Nam. One 
of the signs read, Back our men in Viet Nam, 
Pull them out, or words to that effect. If it 
had been any other State, it would 
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have been different, but my own home State, 
well that is something else. Maybe these 
people all need to be put in the service to 
see what it is like. I'd venture to say that 
a group of men in a single unit, company, 
branch of service, or whatever; is one of the 
tightest groups, that you'll ever find. In the 
service you have no poor or wealthy, smart 
or dumb, or black or white. You all stick 
together and try to do the job to the best of 
your ability. If all these people want to help, 
if they don’t want to or are ineligible to 
come in the service, the least that they can 
do, is not be causing trouble stateside, and 
really try to back their fellow countryman. 

Just to show you an example, there was 
and I guess that there still is a large ques- 
tion on whether to bomb North Viet Nam 
more, about the same, or stop completely. I 
took a poll of a little over 200 marines around 
my area and from the fleld. It turned out 
that 197 of the men said to bomb it more, 
and three men were undecided on whether 
to bomb it more or to stop completely, How- 
ever, all the men agreed that if we stopped 
bombing, that all our troops should be pulled 
out; the reason for this is the men feel that 
by not using all your powers to their fullest 
extent, except the “big bomb,“ is like fixing a 
fight. You are only using part of your abili- 
ties, meanwhile you (the boxer) are taking 
hits. In this case, which is a lot more serious, 
instead of a punch, a lot of those demon- 
strators’ kinfolk, ole buddies, friends and 
their friends’ friends, that are members of 
one of the branches of the Armed Forces of 
the United States is dying. That is also the 
reason for not wanting to stay the same, 
either get in or get out. I guess that’s all for 
now. 

Now for a little about me that you might 
be interested to know, plus maybe being 
able to help me. My last name, Powell, it 
might have sounded familiar to you from 
around our hometown. I am from Texarkana, 
Texas, and graduated from Texas Sr. High 
in 1966. Your nephew, Robbie, and I are 
good friends; we went to school together ever 
since the third grade. We write each other 
every once in a while. The reason for me 
saying that my last name might sound fa- 
miliar is because my father and five of his 
brothers and families still live in Texarkana. 
You might know a couple of them, Lester 
has Camp Texarkana on Lake Texarkana 
along with one of his closest friends Sherwin 
Massey. Another one of my uncles, Troy, is 
@ small cattleman out on Richmond Road; 
he gets letters from you or let's say from 
your office quite often. 

I am a supply man with a 3042 mos. They 
say over here that it is critical. I joined the 
Marine Corps for one reason, to come over 
here and fight for what I think is right. As 
soon as I graduated from boot camp and 
found out that I had a supply mos, I tried 
to get it changed and failed. From San Diego, 
I came home on leave, then went to North 
Carolina for Supply School. I tried to get it 
changed again and it failed. The only reason 
why I haven’t written you sooner, was be- 
cause I was told that after you got over here 
that it would be different and that I would 
be fighting, no matter what my mos was. I 
volunteered for Viet Nam at Camp Lejeune, 
went home for twenty days, and have now 
been over here four months. I am in the Da- 
nang area, other than one rocket and mortar 
attack we received, which had one (1) killed 
in action and forty-three (43) wounded in 
action, six of whom were good friends of 
mine from Supply School, I have seen no 
other action at all. I've never seen a VC or 
a NVA other than at the local POW Camp 
and have yet to fire my rifle. 

I graduated from boot camp as Platoon 
Honorman, field expert with the rifle, and 
made Pfc, meritoriously. I made L/Cpl, 
meritoriously out of Supply School and just 
recently made Corporal. I came in on 29 Noy. 
1966 and made Corporal, which is a Non- 
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Commissioned Officer, in less than a year, 
which is supposed to be pretty good. I have a 
4.8/5.0 average on my proficiency/conduct 
marks, respectively, I think the reason for my 
quick promotions is because I try to stay 
squared-away and I do my job to the best of 
my ability. I think that I was put in the Sup- 
ply fleld because of some tests that I took. I 
might have the, let’s say smarts to be a 
supply man, but am slowly cracking under 
the pressure of doing something that I can’t 
stand, and me forcing myself to do it without 
causing trouble. I feel, since I’ve hunted, 
fished, camped-out, hiked, or stayed in the 
outdoors all of my life, that I can better serve 
my country by putting me in the field. I 
work hard at whatever I do, but naturally a 
man can work harder at something he likes. 

I came in the Marine Corps wanting to be a 
machine gunner on a helicopter or just a 
plain infantryman. Since I've been here I’ve 
tried to get into either of the above, but no 
one will help me. They think that because 
the Marine Corps says you do this, that you 
do it. Well, I guess that that is right, but 
even the Marine Corps makes a mistake or 
two. Some people can do some things and not 
others. I don’t have the patience to sit behind 
a desk, and type, or in a warehouse, but I 
can sit all day not moving, waiting on a bear 
to come by me, and as far as feelings go. I 
had rather kill the enemy before I had a 
bear. A bear can be useful, but the enemy 
can’t. When I talk about enemy, I mean 
enemy, not all Vietnamese people. Since I’ve 
been over here I’ve met some pretty decent 
people and I try to help them as much as 
possible. I’ve gotten several packages from 
home and when I get a chance I buy candy 
and little things at the PX and give it to the 
kids. I try to teach them English and in 
return pick up a little of their language. A 
lot of the men don’t treat the people very 
kind, but I try as hard as I can. They don’t 
realize that we have to leave a good impres- 
sion and to make friends with these people, 
and the demonstrations back home don’t 
help. I think if the people back home knew 
what it was like, and could see the progress 
that we have made, that they’d understand 
why we don’t want to pull out. Sure we want 
to get home and see our loved ones, but we 
don’t want to leave all these people here 
helpless and subject to communism. 

About my problem, if you can help me 
I'd appreciate it very much. It would have 
to be something definite, not just a letter to 
my Commanding Officer. If that’s all you 
can do I had just as soon that you forget 
about it. I liked to stay squared-away and on 
good terms with my superiors, but a letter 
to them would definitely hurt my standings 
and would help in no way. I don’t know how 
hard you'll try on this but I'm sure if you 
wanted to you could help me. I was just 
leaving Texarkana to come over here on the 
day of your wife’s funeral and am sorry 
about it and not being able to attend I did 
see President Johnson at the airport. I don't 
know if you’d even think of going that 
high, but if so, I know he could do some- 
thing. The Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Mr. Wallace Green, has a copy of my record 
book on file; you might want to look through 
it. It might help. 

From when I graduated from high school 
until I joined the Marine Corps, there was 
a period of six months. During these six 
months I worked at D & Z as a Quality Con- 
trol Inspector, and I inspected ammunition. 
I was trying to do my part for the war; 
I didn’t feel that it was enough, so I joined 
the Marine Corps; I still don’t feel that I’m 
doing my part. I know that only about 30% 
of our men are on the lines and the re- 
maining 70% are in the rear supporting the 
men up front, which is my present job, but 
the job just isn’t for me, like I said earlier, 
it is slowly getting to me. I’ve held off as 
long as I can, so please try to do something, 
before I start getting hard feelings aroused. 
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My first request, an mos change to Heli- 
copter Machine Gunner, I could take on the 
job instead of going to the school. 
If not that, my second request on mos 
change to infantryman. I would need to be 
brushed up on some of the function of the 
infantryman, although I stay up-to-date on 
what I can. This could be accomplished by 
sending me to jump school and warfare 
school in Okinawa, or by on the job train- 
ing,” which is best sometimes. People are 
sent to Okinawa for several schools from 
here, so it wouldn’t be much trouble. 

I will be twenty years of age the 18th 
of Dec., if I was old enough, I'd put in for 
a field commission for second lieutenant, and 
request an 03?? mos either infantryman or 
machine gunner. I am planning on extend- 
ing for six months over here and will if I 
get what I’m hoping for, plus I hope to be 
making Sergeant within the next few 
months. 

Thank you for listening! ! 

Respectively yours, 
Cpl. Travis W. POWELL, 
U.S. Marine Corps. 


U.S. REPORT FINDS GLOOM IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the publica- 
tion this morning on page 1 of the New 
York Times of an article by Bernard 
Weinraub, dateline Saigon, December 5, 
and headlined “U.S. Report Finds Gloom 
in Vietnam” raises some interesting ques- 
tions. Nowhere in the article is the source 
of the report identified, nor is there an 
explanation as to the circumstances un- 
der which it is being distributed within 
the U.S. mission in South Vietnam. It is 
said to be “A weekly report privately 
drafted and distributed within the U.S. 
mission in South Vietnam,” and is de- 
scribed as a two-page document, headed 
“Provincial Attitudes” covering a “1- 
me period from November 26 to Decem- 

r2? 

The New York Times further indicates 
that— 

The document is marked for “limited dis- 
tribution” at the U.S. mission but is not 
classified. 


The lack of further information in the 
New York Times about the source of the 
article or the circumstances under which 
it is being distributed raises questions of 
journalistic responsibility when at least 
15 column-inches are devoted to repeat- 
ing discouraging reports on attitudes 
among the South Vietnamese. This in- 
formation, having been given the cover- 
age it now has, calls for a full explana- 
tion by U.S. State and Defense officials 
as to what the weekly report is, who 
drafted and distributed it, to what ex- 
tent the pessimistic views reported are 
accurate in view of their conflict with 
recent statements by Ambassador Bunker 
and General Westmoreland, and why, if 
the information was for internal pur- 
poses, it was not classified and distributed 
as an official document rather than 
passed around unofficially? 


I am today addressing these inquiries 
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to the Secretary of State and the Secre- 
tary of Defense and asking for answers, 
When they are at hand, I shall be happy 
to bring them to the attention of the 
House. 

I include the article which I have pre- 
viously referred to, at this point in the 
RECORD: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 6, 1967] 


U.S. REPORT FINDS GLOOM IN VieTNAM—As- 
SERTS MANY IN SOUTH FEEL AMERICANS ARE 
DELIBERATELY PROLONGING THE CONFLICT 

(By Bernard Weinraub) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, December 5.—A 
weekly report privately drafted and dis- 
tributed within the United States mission in 
South Vietnam portrays American officials 
posted in the provinces as gloomy about the 
war and the mood of the South Vietnamese 
people. 

The two-page document, which was dis- 
tributed today, says that there has been “an 
increasing tempo of VC terrorism and propa- 
ganda and, in some circles at least, a strange 
drift from reality regarding the U.S. role in 
Vietnam.” 

The report says that numerous Vietnamese 
now feel that the United States is “delib- 
erately prolonging” the war and that “many 
Vietnamese believe that Americans in Viet- 
nam have been so dominant, especially in 
the direction of the war, that the very 
sovereignty of Vietnam is threatened.” 


ONE WEEK IS COVERED 


The report, headed “Provincial Attitudes,” 
covers a one-week period, from Nov. 26 to 
Dec. 2. The document indicates, however, 
that American officials in the field were 
meeting long-range—and growing—problems 
with the South Vietnamese. 

The report discussed the Vietnamese atti- 
tude toward Americans, the South Viet- 
namese Government and army and the 
Vietcong. 

“The theme that recurred most often was 
the continuing rise in VC terrorism and 
propaganda,” the report said. In most cases, 
the aftermath appeared to be a declining 
confidence in the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment’s defense capabilities. 

The report says that this theme was es- 
pecially prevalent in the III area, 
the section of the country around Saigon, 
and the IV Corps area, the Mekong Delta. 

On the propaganda front, the report says, 
Vietcong cadres “enter hamlets escorted by 
armed squads, scatter leaflets, indoctrinate 
the people or, in the more secure hamlets, 
operate a portable speaker at the edge of 
town”—usually with “upsetting” results for 
public morale. 

The document, quoting the final para- 
graph of a report from the Mekong Delta, 
added: “Unless the [Government] of South 
Vietnam is able to demonstrate visibly and 
convincingly that it is truly dedicated to the 
interests of the people, republic [the Thieu 
Government] will have no more support 
than any of its predecessors.” 

While American officials in recent weeks 
have produced optimistic public statements 
on the war effort and pacification, they have 
not dealt with the mood and the attitudes 
of the Vietnamese people. Over the last few 
months, however, officials in Saigon have 
noted an anti-American mood, especially in 
the Saigon newspapers. 

The document is marked for “limited dis- 
tribution” at the United States mission but 
is not classified. 


DRAFT LAW CRITICIZED 


A main complaint of Vietnamese, the re- 
port says, is against a new mobilization law 
that lowers the draft age from 20 to 18 and 
tightens deferments. The document indicates 
that many Vietnamese feel that the draft 
measure was spurred by United States pres- 
sure. 
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In Saigon, the document notes, a member 
of the new House of Representatives was re- 
pore to have said that the measure had 

to “calm American public 
mgin because the American people do not 
take kindly to the mobilization of Americans 
for combat in Vietnam,” 

The document adds: “Another legislator 
reportedly said, “Why should our young men 
be drafted to serve U.S. interests?” 

Discussing what it termed the “strange 
drift from reality regarding the U.S. role in 
Vietnam,” the report said that in the III 
Corps area a “group of 12 middle-aged citi- 
zens” felt the mobilization law had been 
enacted at “the behest of the Americans, 
whose real aim is ‘the extermination of as 
many Vietnamese as possible.“ 


A GUINEA PIG 


One of the group was then quoted as hav- 
ing said: “Our country is a guinea pig for 
the testing of new U.S. and Russian weap- 
ons.” 


In the IV Corps area, the report says, there 
was “a rumor heard the educated 
elite” that the United States was deliberately 
prolonging [the war] in order to provide an 
outlet for its surplus production.“ 

The report adds: “A Marxian argument, 
perhaps, but it does have currency among 
people who ask why else would a powerful 
nation like the U.S. not exert its maximum 
force. 

“To counter this with the argument that 
it’s a Vietnamese war falls on deaf ears, as 
many of these people feel it is now a war 
between the U.S. and the Communists.” 

The document said that there had been 
vehement protests against the partial mobilt- 
nation decree scheduled to take effect Jan. 
1. The law orders more rigorous study of 
all types of deferments, including those for 
academic, religious and professional reasons. 
All specialists needed for military service, 
such as doctors and engineers, will be sub- 
ject to the draft until they reach the age 
of 45. 

“Although most youths do not want to 
join the army,” the report says, “they want 
even less to join the Vo— but the only rea- 
son given is the harder life of the VC.” 

The document adds that the possibility 
of mobilization “had provoked hopes that 
the war may soon end, but almost all 
[youths] see it as continuing indefinitely.” 

“The hope for peace, when expressed often 
reflected a dim conception of external forces 
beyond one’s control,” the report says. “Thus, 
from Binhthuan in II Corps it was reported 
that the people believe the Americans will 
send more troops to Vietnam next year to 
end the war sooner and help the campaign 
of President Johnson for re-election to the 
Presidency.” 

“As in Saigon, where some military per- 
sonnel and workers were heard to critize the 
GVN [south Vietnamese Government] for 
allegedly undercutting Hanoi’s cease-fire 
proposals,” the report says, there were those 
in the provinces who were aware that peace- 
feeling was a finely balanced thing.” 

“A businessman in a provincial town in 
the II Corps area, the central highlands and 
lowlands, was reported to have complained: 
“What kind of peace negotiation is it when 
President Thieu sends a letter to Ho Chi 
Minh and at the same time increases troop 

[via the partial mobilization de- 
cree] ?” 


A RESPONSIBLE CHOICE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Observer of October 23, 1967, 
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carried an article regarding the program 
of the National Urban League to help 
Negro veterans returning from Vietnam 
in their return to civilian life. By estab- 
lishing a Veterans’ Affairs Office and as- 
signing coordinators to eight major 
cities, the league hopes to be of assist- 
ance to veterans in preparing for their 
future in the mainstream of civilian 
living. It is believed that the returning 
Negro servicemen can be America’s 
greatest opportunity for progress in civil 
rights, if planned for and properly di- 
rected. 

Now contrast this responsible approach 
with the new program outlined by Mar- 
tin Luther King in the New York Times 
article of yesterday, December 5, en- 
titled “Dr. King Planning To Disrupt 
Capital in Drive for Jobs.” As reported 
by the Times, King plans an extended 
campaign of massive civil disobedience 
in Washington next year to force Con- 
gress and the administration to provide 
“jobs or income for all.” He also stated 
that Negro militants including the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee and the various factions of the peace 
movement will be invited to participate, 
but that all participants in the protests 
must pledge nonviolence for the dura- 
tion. King’s goal is massive dislocation” 
of the Capital “until America responds” 
to the needs of its poor. 

This is certainly a strange position for 
Martin Luther King. He is either in- 
credibly naive or indulging in a clever 
form of demagoguery. Having done quite 
a bit of research on Mr. King’s record 
which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of October 4 of this year, I be- 
lieve he is anything but naive. The case 
of King’s takeover of the Chicago tene- 
ment in February of 1966 is a good case 
in point. 

At that time King led three civil rights 
organizations in assuming “trusteeship” 
of a six-flat tenement house without 
court authority or permission of the 
owner. He proposed to collect the rents 
which would be used to clean and reno- 
vate the building. When asked if he con- 
sidered the action legal, King stated, 
according to the Chicago Tribune of 
February 24, 1966: 

I won't say that it is illegal, but I would 
call it supralegal (above the law). The moral 
question is far more important than the 
legal one. 


Fortunately for the forces of law and 
order, a circuit court judge found a legal 
issue involved and enjoined King and 
his associates from entering the build- 
ing, interfering, or collecting rents from 
the tenants. 

As in other cases, King made clever 
use of the English language. He empha- 
sized that this action was not a takeover, 
but simply a “trusteeship.” 

With regard to the proposed disloca- 
tion of Washington, Dr. King uses scare 
words, threats or warnings of impend- 
ing trouble to create the necessity for his 
action. But he absolves himself of any 
responsibility for possible violence by 
using the term “nonviolence” and re- 
questing a pledge of nonviolence from 
participants. It is certainly not prudent 
nor responsible to invite the radical 
anti-Vietnam peace groups to partici- 
pate without considering the possibility 
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of ultimate resort to rioting and lawless- 
ness. If violence does erupt and laws 
are broken, King has a trump card: 
“Often an individual has to break a par- 
— law in order to obey a higher 
aw.” 

The comparison of the Urban League’s 
program for helping returning Negro 
servicemen with that of Martin Luther 
King’s disruption program emphasizes 
that there is a positive, responsible ap- 
proach to the pursuit of civil rights 
aspirations. Of the two choices cited 
above, I believe the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American citizens will have no 
difficulty whatsoever in selecting the 
right one. 

I include at this point the article “Dr. 
King Planning To Disrupt Capital in 
Drive for Jobs,” from the New York 
Times of December 5, 1967: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 5, 1967] 


Dr. KN PLANNING To DISRUPT CaprraL IN 
Drive For JOBS 
(By Walter Rugaber) 

ATLANTA, December 4—The Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. announced plans today for 
an extended campaign of massive civil dis- 
Obedience in Washington next year to force 
Congress and the Administration to provide 
“jobs or income for all.” 

The internationally known Negro civil 
rights leader said a force of 3,000 demonstra- 
tors, trained in nonviolent techniques, would 
seek “massive dislocation” of the capital 
“until America responds” to the needs of its 
poor. 

Dr. said the protesters, recruited in 
10 major cities and five rural areas, would 
begin a “strong, dramatic, and attention- 
getting campaign” in early April. He indi- 
cated that the Capitol and the White House 
would be among the targets. 

In a news conference here, the winner of 
the Nobel Prize for Peace acknowledged that 
the ugly mood of many Negroes in the 
nation’s slums made the campaign “risky,” 
but he asserted that “not to act represents 
moral irresponsibility.” 

Dr. advanced the view that “angry 
and bitter” people would respond to non- 
violence “if it’s militant enough, if it’s really 
doing something.” He promised to spend 
three months in training the initial force of 
3,000. 

“These tactics have done it [won civil 
rights advances] before,” Dr. King said, 
“and this is all we have to go on.” Con- 
tinued inaction by the Federal Government, 
he warned, would bring down “the curtain 
of doom” upon the nation. 

For some time, Dr. King has been talking 
generally about the dislocation of Northern 
cities “without destroying life or prope: 
Such efforts, he has said, can channel rage 
from destructive rioting to more creative“ 
ends. 

The Negro leader committed himself most 
firmly to the idea of dislocation during a 
speech in August to the annual convention 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference. He is president of the Atlanta-based 
group. 

Then, last week, Dr. King and the leading 
members of his staff chose Washington as 
the target and mapped other aspects of the 
projected drive during a meeting at Frog- 
more, S.C. In a statement issued today, 
Dr. King said: 

“America is at a crossroads of history, and 
it is critically important for us, as a nation 
and a society, to choose a new path and 
move upon it with resolution and courage. 

“It is impossible to underestimate the 
crisis we face in America. The stability of a 
civilization, the potential of free govern- 
ment, and the simple honor of men are at 
stake.” 
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Dr, King said that “a clear majority in 
America are asking for the very which 
we will demand in Washington,” but he 
added that the Government does not move 
to correct the problem involving race until 
it is confronted directly and dramatically.” 

The Negro leader’s mood seemed deeply 
pessimistic. He said the confrontation in 
Washington was a “last desperate demand” 
by Negroes, an attempt to avoid “the worst 
chaos, hatred and violence any nation has 
ever encountered.” 

A number of details concerning the new 
drive apparently remained unsettled. Dr. 
King said the areas from which the demon- 
strators would come had not been chosen, 
although Mississippi and New York have 
been mentioned. Some of the protesters may 
march to Washington, Dr. King said. 


THE FORMS OF PROTEST 


An aide to the civil rights leader said that 
financial needs would present no problem. 
The protesters would camp out, he indicated, 
and “soup kitchens” might be organized for 
them at various churches in Washington. 

While Dr. King avoided detailing the forms 
of protest that might be used, other sources 
suggested transportation tieups, school boy- 
cotts and appearances at major Government 
installations in the capital. 

One aide, citing the high incidence of 
infant mortality among Negroes, said an- 
other tactic might be to tie up Washington 
hospitals with waves of sick youngsters. Such 
action, he said, would be useful as well as 
dramatic. 

Dr. King said he hoped the new campaign 
would involve representatives of the non- 
Negro poor and “all Americans of good will.” 
An aide added, however, that the drive would 
need more or less permanent demonstrators, 
“not college kids down for a weekend.” 

Negro militants, including the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, will be 
asked to participate, Dr. King said, but all 
participants in the protests must pledge non- 
violence for the duration, 

Dr. King said the peace movement would 
also be invited to participate, on the grounds 
that many believe domestic poverty cannot 
be successfully fought until the Government 
withdraws from the war in Vietnam. 


TIME TO DISSENT FROM THE 
DISSENTERS 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, respon- 
sible dissent will always have a respected 
and guarded place in our American 
society. But dissent, or any comment, re- 
quires that the person responsible, be 
responsible. Those who dissent from our 
position in Vietnam are too often guilty 
of wishful thinking and too often neglect 
to determine—or avoid consciously—the 
simple facts. 

So many attempts have been made to 
present the true picture of Vietnam and 
so much documentation has been com- 
piled that no one can plead ignorance. 

The exasperation of so many millions 
of Americans with those who consciously 
or unconsciously give comfort or en- 
couragement to the enemy in Vietnam 
through their unsubstantiated charges 
was expressed recently by the command- 
er in chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, Joseph A. 
Scerra. 

Commander Scerra put out a call to 
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all Americans to “dissent from the dis- 
senters.” He states: 

It is high time some of the amateur dip- 
lomats, professional politicians, armchair 
generals and would-be Presidents in our na- 
tion be reminded that their continuing harsh 
and distorted criticism of America’s con- 
tinuing stand against aggression in Vietnam 
is harmful to the success of our mission and 
to the security of our nation. 


As an example, the irresponsible dis- 
senters like to avoid the entire ugly issue 
of the enemy, his nature and his methods 
and plans for suppression of South 
Vietnam. 

I can only ask how the dissenters 
would justify surrendering South Viet- 
nam to barbarisms such as have already 
taken place. Here is a sampling of what 
we are fighting against and what we 
are asked to forget or ignore by the 
irresponsible dissenters. These are head- 
lines of the atrocities by the North Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong. 

One reads: “17 Women and Children 
Die in Massacre.” This is not an isolated, 
accidental incident of bombing but the 
beginning of an account of how the Viet- 
cong overran a refugee camp and slaugh- 
tered in cold blood. 

Who denies the terror campaign 
against the population in South Vietnam 
during the preelection weeks. 

Where is the sincerity of men who 
force the American public to read head- 
lines such as these: Viet Reds Execute 
Two U.S. Civilian Flyers,” or, “Fleeing 
Pilot Had To Watch Red Pursuers Be- 
head Pal,“ or, “Reds Execute Six 
Wounded Marines” or any of the scores 
of other statements of atrocities which 
tell the same inhuman disregard for life. 
They are summed up in one additional 
headline: “Cong Terror Stalks Viet 
Countryside.” 

These are only a few of the examples 
from but one corner of the picture. But 
they are the facts. Irresponsible dissen- 
ters fail to mention these items but they 
are quick to shout unsubstantiated 
charges of wholesale slaughter by Amer- 
ican napalm. 

I must agree with Commander Scerra 
that it is time for the American people 
to make their will known. While the 
many who dissent have the guaranteed 
right to do so, each American also has 
the right and responsibility to make his 
will known when it comes time to dis- 
sent from the dissenters. 

I include the commander’s remarks at 
this point: 

Ir's TIME To DISSENT AGAINST THE DISSENTERS 

It is high time some of the amateur dip- 
lomats, professional politicians, armchair 
generals and would-be Presidents in our na- 
tion be reminded that their continuing harsh 
and distorted criticism of America’s con- 
tinuing stand against aggression in Vietnam 
is harmful to the success of our mission 
and to the security of our nation. 

It may not be their intention, but these 
self-appointed experts of international mili- 
tary and political strategy are providing 
false hope and misleading comfort to the 
enemy. They—no less, and perhaps even 
more, than the so-called anti-war demon- 
strators—are actually helping to prolong the 
war rather than to shorten it, as they so 
zealously claim is their objective. Their ex- 
pressions of dissent and protest provide the 
North Vietnamese with a reason to believe 
they can achieve the victory our men in 
uniform are denying them on the battle- 
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front through a split in our ranks on the 
home front. 

The divisive antics of the peaceniks, beat- 
niks and draft card burners can perhaps be 
blamed on ignorance or immaturity. It is 
difficult, however, to find any excuse for the 
increasing tendency of certain members of 
Congress and other elected officials to assume 
they somehow have acquired a special in- 
sight and wisdom which qualifies them to 
render better judgments on policies and ac- 
tions than the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of State or the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Never in the history of our nation has 
there been a greater need for national unity 
and support of our constituted leaders. The 
withholding of traditional bi-partisan Con- 
gressional support from the President in the 
conduct of foreign policy can only serve to 
undercut his bargaining strength with our 
enemies and diminish his stature among our 
friends. 

Our military leaders report that our mili- 
tary position in Vietnam has improved con- 
siderably in recent months. We have gained 
the offensive and the enemy has sustained 
crippling losses in men and materials that 
have destroyed his ability to effectively con- 
tinue his course of ion. However, al- 
though the North Vietnamese can find little 
comfort in the trend of the war itself, they 
have only to read the statements of some of 
our Senators and Represenatives to find rea- 
son to believe they can outlast our will even 
if they cannot outgun our fighting men. 
Almost daily, a Member of Congress furnishes 
the enemy with fresh signs of what he can 
easily misinterpret as a weakening of our 
staying power. 

It is difficult for our enemies to under- 
stand that America’s freedom to debate and 
dissent does not mean a lack of resolve to 
honor our commitments. We Americans re- 
spect the right of the individual to dissent. 
But too often the enemy quotes the words 
of our debaters and dissenters in their news- 
Papers and on their broadcasts as a means 
of bolstering the sagging morale of their own 
fighting men. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the pres- 
sure that our guns and bombs bring to 
bear on the enemy in an effort to lead him 
to the negotiating table in response to the 
President’s repeated requests for peace talks 
is continually negated by the words of the 
dissenters in the U.S. Congress. 

Some of the dissenters say we should halt 
our bombing of North Vietnam. Yet they 
do not ask that the enemy provide any as- 
surances that he will respond with a com- 
parable deescalation in military activity, or 
that he will not use the occasion to build 
up his weaponry and manpower so that he 
can launch new offensives and kill more of 
our American troops. 

Some of the dissenters want to restrict our 
military activities to the defense of iso- 
lated enclaves. Yet they do not explain how 
this will help the South Vietnamese achieve 
freedom for the people outside these limited 
areas or how this will help resolve the 
conflict. 

Some of the dissenters even call for a 
complete withdrawal of our troops. Yet they 
do not say how we can explain this abro- 
gation of our commitment to the other small 
nations of the free world who look to us 
as a bulwark against Communist aggres- 
sion. 

The dissenters do not have a monopoly on 
a desire for peace. 

What the dissenters in Congress and else- 
where seem to forget is that the Administra- 
tion has tried halting the bombing of North 
Vietnam a number of times, but they have 
all gone unheeded by Hanoi. 

The Administration has repeatedly offered 
to hold unconditional negotiations with the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong but all 
overtures have been rejected. 

The Administration has honored cease fire 
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agreements during certain holiday observ- 
ances, but the enemy has used them to in- 
filtrate our lines and reinforce his positions. 

The Administration has conferred with 
every interested nation and used every avail- 
able channel, the United Nations, 
in its efforts to find some method for bring- 
ing about a meaningful cessation of hostil- 
ities. 

Peace, unfortunately, cannot be achieved 
merely by making speeches on the floors of 
Congress or by holding demonstrations in 
the streets of our cities. And peace cannot 
be brought about by one side alone. 

The enemy must be made to realize that 
he cannot achieve his goals of expansion and 
domination by military aggression. He must 
understand that this nation is committed to 
the defense of freedom in South Vietnam 
and that this nation honors its commit- 
ments. He must not be permitted the luxury 
of drawing succor, no matter how unjusti- 
fied, from the misleading statements of the 
dissenters within our midst. 

We do not need another pause in the 
bombing of North Vietnam to convince 
Hanoi of our desire for peace. We tried that, 
and it didn't work. 

What we need to try now is a pause in 
irresponsible dissent to demonstrate our 

of purpose and unity of spirit. 

President Kennedy said “The cost of free- 
dom is always high but Americans have al- 
ways paid it. And one path we shall never 
choose, and that is the path of surrender or 
submission.” 

The path to a just peace is the one where 
we present a united front to the enemy, so 
that he will not fail to recognize the futility 
of his aggressive course of action. 

I, therefore, personally call upon our Sen- 
ators and Representatives to support the Ad- 
ministration in fulfilling its pledge to sup- 
port our fighting men in Vietnam and to 
work for a just and honorable peace in Viet- 
nam. 

At the same time, I urge every member ot 
the V. F. W. and every American citizen to 
embark on the most massive letter writing 
campaign in the history of this nation. I 
urge that he write his own Senators and Con- 
gressman to adhere to our traditional Consti- 
tutional procedures for the conduct of war 
and foreign affairs and to support—not ham- 
per—our Secretaries of State and Defense 
and the President of the United States in the 
conduct of their awesome tasks. You should 
also send copies of your letters to the White 
House, so that our President will know his 
countrymen stand behind him in this hour 
of trial. 

I have never asked the members of the 
V.P.W. to write their Congressmen for any 
specific purpose before, but I do so now be- 
cause I feel the need is critical. Let your 
Senators and Congressman know how the 
veterans of this nation feel about our com- 
mitment in Vietnam. 

If he supports the Administration's stand 
in Vietnam, let him know how much you 
appreciate it. But if he has been among 
the dissenters, let him know that now is 
time for our nation to stand together in its 
defense of freedom and its quest for peace. 


WILL NORTH VIETNAMESE REFUSE 
TO DELIVER CHRISTMAS PAR- 
CELS TO CAPTURED MILITARY 
PERSONNEL? 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
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United Press International this morning 
carries a story by Donald May which 
raises the question of whether the 
North Vietnamese Government will re- 
fuse again this year, as they did last 
year, to permit the delivery of Christmas 
parcels, now in their hands, to captured 
U.S. military personnel sent by their 
families. 

The story says that Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Paul Nitze has expressed his 
concern over this question. 

I share that concern. 

At this season of the year—the season 
of good will—it is particularly appro- 
priate that man's treatment of his fel- 
low man be in accord with the spirit of 
the holidays. 

I earnestly hope and pray that the 
North Vietnamese Government will rec- 
ognize this, will respect the spirit of 
the season, abide by the humanitarian 


principles of warfare governing the 
treatment of prisoners, and permit the 
delivery of these small gifts from their 
loved ones to our unfortunate service- 
men. To do otherwise would be grossly 
inhumane, deliberately cruel, and viola- 
tive of the recognized international prac- 
tices in warfare. 

I inelude the text of the UPI article 
in the RECORD: 

PRISONERS 
(By Donald H. May) 

WasHINGTON.—Families of U.S. servicemen 
held captive in North Vietnam have mailed 
them Christmas packages, it was learned 
today. 

The families were waiting to see whether 
the parcels would be delivered by North 
Vietnamese authorities. Last year Christmas 
packages sent by prisoners’ relatives were re- 
turned undelivered. 

Small parcels have been sent this year by 
a number of wives, children, and parents 
who acted individually and used the regular 
mails. 

Defense Department officials kept out of it 
but were obviously interested in the outcome. 

Within the Pentagon, Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary Paul H. Nitze sent a memorandum to 
the Department's prisoner of war policy com- 
mittee asking to be kept advised of what 
happens. 

Nitze’s memorandum said: “Last year the 
Government in Hanoi inhumanely refused to 
deliver Christmas packages to the prisoners 
of war. Renewed refusal by Hanoi to permit 
delivery of Christmas parcels would be yet 
another distressing violation of the Geneva 
Convention.” 

The 1949 Geneva Convention on prisoners 
of war provided for mail privileges and the 
right of prisoners to receive packages. 

North Vietnam signed the Convention in 
1957, but did so with the reservation that it 
would not apply to those guilty of “war 
crimes” as defined in the Nurenberg trials. 
Hanoi maintains that the U.S. prisoners are 
“war criminals” because they took part in 
what it calls the “illegal” bombing of North 
Vietnam. Most of the prisoners in the North 
are pilots. 

North Vietnam has never furnished a list 
of prisoners, as called for in the convention, 
and the U.S. Government is not sure how 
many there are. The Pentagon lists 226 U.S. 
servicemen as currently captured, and all 
but a few of these are believed to be in North 
Vietnam. 

Another 688 Americans are listed as “miss- 
ing” in the war. 

The number of Americans held prisoner by 
the Vietcong in the south is believed to be 
a great deal smaller than in the north. But 
their plight may be more desperate because 
the Vietcong have poor facilities for keeping 
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prisoners. Some relatives have sent packages 
to servicemen believed to be prisoners in the 
south. 

The Defense Department Prisoner of War 
Policy Committee was set up in September to 
give advice concerning captured or missing 
servicemen. It is headed by Paul C. Warnke, 
Assistant Secretary for International Security 
Affairs. 


DMSO: STILL THE PERSECUTED 
DRUG—PART V 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Wyatt] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the Food 
and Drug Administration and its Chief, 
Dr. James Goddard, are presently under 
fire from many quarters for high- 
handed, arbitrary, slow, and often poorly 
considered handling of drug regulation. 

In recent months, Dr. Goddard and 
his agency have aroused the public’s ire 
by attempting to regulate sale of vita- 
mins and food supplements. Dr. Goddard 
has lambasted candy cigarettes, while 
advocating that marihuana be stricken 
from the list of narcotic drugs and put 
— the less stringent Dangerous Drug 
Act. 

A backlog of new drug applications 
trapped in bureaucratic redtape has, in 
some cases, held up marketing of im- 
portant new medications for as much as 
2 years. Yet in some other cases drugs 
whose effects are not fully known have 
been allowed commercial status—that is, 
artificial sweeteners and the much- 
touted birth control pills. 

In no case, however, has the action of 
the FDA and Dr. James Goddard been so 
arbitrary, capricious, whimsical, and, in- 
deed, two faced, than in the case of the 
lumber derived solvent, DMSO, found, 
without question, to have therapeutic 
value. 

This drug has been more thoroughly 
tested in the United States and through- 
out the world than any in recent memory. 
Thousands of clinical experiments attest 
to its safety and efficacy in the treatment 
of skin and joint diseases, including some 
forms of the deadly crippler arthritis. 

Yet because some experimental lower 
animals were found to have developed 
changes in the lenses of their eyes after 
receiving overwhelmingly massive doses 
of this drug, often orally—not the clini- 
cal method of application—the FDA sud- 
denly and utterly withdrew DMSO from 
clinical testing. This action was taken 
after over 2 full years of rigorous clinical 
tests had been allowed—2 years in which 
not one major side effect of the drug was 
noted by the hundreds of doctors and 
thousands of patients involved in that 


DMSO is now on the market commer- 
cially in Germany and Austria, Still not 
„F 

detected. And, still, because of both the 
stringent restrictions placed on experi- 
menting doctors and the harsh, virtually 
impossible, protocols for a clinical re- 
search program placed on drug com- 
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panies with regard to DMSO, the FDA ef- 
fectively bans clinical testing of this drug. 

Credibility is a phrase bandied about 
quite often these days. Nowhere in this 
Government, however, has credibility 
been so totally debased and eviscerated 
as in recent actions and nonactions by 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

Since the FDA seems determined to 
continue in its present course, adrift in 
the sea of redtape and foundering on the 
rocks of bureaucratic inaction and arbi- 
trary decision, one possible solution has 
been put forth that might mean an end 
to the tribulations inflicted on DMSO and 
other meritorious new drugs. 

This solution would be to place new 
drug investigations under the National 
Academy of Sciences, taking this power 
totally away from the FDA. This organi- 
zation is eminently more professionally 
qualified to carry out and administer 
such a program than is the FDA. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has proven what a poor job it can do. 
Perhaps it is time to let another agency 
try. 
Perhaps the facts point the way to re- 
organization of drug testing regulation 
through legislation in order to unplug 
the bottleneck of confusion and malfeas- 
ance now rampant in FDA handling of 
new drugs. 

The following letter and articles in- 
dicate only partially the magnitude of 
the furor created by the FDA not only 
over DMSO, but also over almost all new 
drug applications. 

Action is sought; action is warranted; 
and action must be taken. If not action 
by the FDA, then action by the Congress 
itself. 


Rosertr M. Honces, M.D. 

Director, Office of New Drugs, Bureau of 
Medicine, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Weljare, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Hopces: Thank you for your reply 
of August 10th in connection with a letter 
I had written to Mr. Paul A. Pumpian. 

I appreciate the fact and the privilege that 
my daughter could still have DMSO, subject 
to the willingness of both a drug concern and 
the doctor in meeting the requirements as 
set forth by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. I am quite well versed in the require- 
ments of the Food and Drug Administration 
as they pertain to the use of DMSO since I 
have had lengthy conversations with Dr. 
Arthur Scherbel of the Cleveland Clinic and 
& personal consultation with Dr, G. Boost of 
Syntex Laboratories in Palo Alto, 

Because of the long usage I have made of 
DMSO for my daughter, I have received many 
articles concerning it. Among those I have 
received is a scholarly one from Don C. Wood, 
Ph D., Head of the Research Department 
of Providence Hospital, Portland, Oregon. 
Rather than to give the impression that 
statements I might make would be ones of 
my own learning, I am enclosing a copy of 
a letter which Dr. Wood wrote to Senator 
Long. To me, this certainly reinforces my 
thought that the entire DMSO controversy 
should be turned over to the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Dr. Arthur Scherbel of the 
Cleveland Clinic has indicated to me that 
DMSO is one of the safest, most effective 
drugs he has ever known in medicine. This 
certainly is not the position the Food and 
Drug Administration has been taking. 

I recently read an article in connection 
with the approval by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of a drug for the prevention of 
influenza wherein it mentioned that there 


was practically no margin of safety in man 
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(Doctors Enders and Sabin), whereas on the 
other hand, with DMSO there has been 
shown to be a great margin of safety in man. 
From this it appears that the Food and Drug 
Administration is putting more emphasis on 
animal data than on human data in the 
DMSO matter and seems to be de-emphasiz- 
ing human data in the matter of the drug for 
influenza. 

It would appear to me that the Food and 
Drug Administration is using a double 
standard when it comes to new drugs, espe- 
cially as it concerns DMSO. From various 
articles I have read in medical periodicals, 
it appears that studies are being accepted for 


other drugs that are being refused for DMSO, ' 


It seems only reasonable that perhaps the 
last dozen drugs that the Food and Drug 
Administration has approved should be 
turned over to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, together with all the data obtained on 
DMSO, to let them determine whether 
double standards are being used. 

I can readily realize that you receive many 
individual letters from laymen such as me 
and I can see how perhaps many might not 
have competent scientific reasoning back of 
them. I cannot see, however, how the Medi- 
cal Section of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration can constantly apparently ignore let- 
ters from individuals such as Dr. Don C. 
Wood. I would certainly hope that first of all 
you are a doctor and not a politician, and 
certainly it has been my understanding that 
the Hippocratic oath carried with it more 
than evasive action. 

Sincerely yours, 


{From Medical World News, Aug. 25, 1967] 


Point or View: Are THE New DRUG RULES 
AN “APOTHEOSIS OF ABSURDITY”? 


(By Dr. Morris Fishbein) 


Next week marks the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s deadline for comment on its 
new regulations for labeling and advertising 
drugs prescribed by physicians. The proposed 
regulations, which were first published in 
May, seem to go far beyond previous require- 
ments. 

When an advertisement suggests how the 
product shell be used or suggests a dosage or 
contains any claim as to safety or effective- 
ness, it must also provide a summary of side 
effects and contraindications. A reminder ad- 
vertisement is permitted, which may contain 
only the name of the drug, dosage form and 
ingredients, and information relative to the 
manufacturer or distributor, but no recom- 
mendatton or suggestion regarding use, dos- 
age, safety, effectiveness, “or other quality” 
of the drug. Another section elaborates in 
detail what is meant by the terms “side ef- 
fects,” “contraindications,” and ‘“effective- 
ness.” The limitations on these terms are 
emphasized, intensified, and reemphasized. 
Indeed, the detail reaches so far as to re- 
quire that advertisements for a drug offered 
as an antibacterial must name the types of 
infections and microorganisms for which the 
drug is effective clinically. 

“Fair balance” is demanded between claims 
for safety or effectiveness and information 
relating to limitations on safety or effective- 
ness. As proof of positive claims, there must 
be “substantial” evidence, The advertiser can- 
not claim advantages for a drug without si- 
multaneously disclosing pertinent disad- 
vantages. He must not “publish articles” if 
these articles fail to include reference to 
other articles citing side effects. The adver- 
tiser must not refer to articles that fail to 
disclose the extent to which the claimed re- 
sults may be due to placebo effect or con- 
comitant therapy. 

The detail in which the judgment of the 
reader of an article is guided in deciding 
whether or not the article is authoritative 
and dependable or false and misleading or 

outside the limitations considered desirable 
by the FDA is unheard of in previous gov- 
ernmental regulations. In the section on “fair 
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balance,” the paragraphs on evaluation of 
statistical material seem to go far beyond 
the ability of any except the most profound 
statisticians, Clinical investigators may find 
themselves completely baffled. 

ALL IMPLEMENTING FACTORS 

Any advertisement or statement that pro- 
poses a variation in dosage greater than that 
authorized in the approved package labeling 
would be subject to challenge. 

Advertisements are controlled with ref- 
erence to the number of pages and the size 
of the page. The exact area and space of 
the summary are stipulated. One paragraph 
demands that information related to side 
effects and contraindications shall be pre- 
sented with “a prominence and readability 
reasonably comparable with the presenta- 
tion of information relating to effectiveness 
of the drug, taking into account all imple- 
menting factors such as typography, layout, 
contrast, headline, paragraphing, white space, 
and any other tecliniques apt to achieve 
emphasis.” 

Even beyond this, the advertiser is in- 
structed as to the use of borders, headlines, 
the relationships of facing pages, and ex- 
planatory directions as to where to look 
for the side effects and contraindications. The 
regulations make clear that every type of 
advertising is covered by these stipulations. 
And in a still more comprehensive para- 
graph, even film strips, sound recordings, and 
scientific exhibits are covered. 

Should a manufacturer wish to discuss a 
drug in a motion picture or a film strip with 
audio or visual labeling, and should this 
method of presentation make it difficult to 
satisfy the stipulation for lists of side effects 
and contraindications, the statement must be 
made that printed matter will be distributed 
covering what is not in the audiovisual ma- 
terial. Exhibits must include a panel on side 
effects and contraindications, and other 
panels will have to tell the viewer that the 
side-efiects panel is on view. 

As a medical editor with some 54 years 
of experience, the proposals included in these 
regulations appear, if I interpret them cor- 
rectly, to be beyond any reasonable attempt 
to protect either the medical profession, the 
publishers, or the advertisers against the 
hazards associated with the use of prescribed 
pharmaceuticals. These regulations repre- 
sent an invasion of medical practice and 
medical education that is wholly unwar- 
ranted in the present state of medical science. 

Prescription drugs are limited in sale and 
purchase to those qualified and licensed. If 
physicians are competent to diagnose disease 
and to direct the patient as to his course of 
living for the protection of his health, they 
should be considered possessors of sufficient 
knowledge and judgment to be aware of the 
benefits and hazards associated with the 
pharmaceuticals they recommend. 

LICENSE AND RESPONSIBILITY 

When a physician is granted a medical de- 
gree and is located to practice, he assumes 
the responsibilities associated with such 
education and licensure. Apparently, the 
FDA is convinced that its obligation under 
the law is to spell out the limitations on his 
prescribing, in terms so positive, so blatant, 
so meticulous, and so inescapable that he 
will henceforth practice only within the ex- 
act borders that the FDA may determine. 

Despite the painstaking detail of the 
stipulations, the FDA’s wording is still fre- 
quently far from specific. In addition to 
“safety” and “effectiveness,” there is a refer- 
ence to “other quality” of a drug, which is a 
phrase so all-embracing as to defy defini- 
tion. The FDA assumes the authority and 
ability to interpret any fllustration as to its 
meaning. Obviously its officials think they 
can decide whether or not the face of a per- 


tion, 
anxiety associated with the fear of death or 
the loss of business. 
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The regulations demand a bibliographic 
service better than those of Excerpta Medica 
or MEDLARS, Apparently they insist that 
every reference in the total medical litera- 
ture be found. The advertisers cannot quote 
a recognized authority without indicating 
that there are other recognized authorities 
that differ with him. 

The previous animadversions on statisti- 
cal studies, in the light of current debates 
among statisticians, make these paragraphs 
represent the apotheosis of absurdity. If I 
read it correctly, one of these paragraphs 
says, in highly complicated and abstruse 
language, that one cannot emphasize a 
medical opinion unsupported by statistics 
acceptable to the FDA. Even among experts 
in advertising typography, there is no unani- 
mity of opinion on the effectiveness of bor- 
ders, headlines, and other technicalities, 
which the proposed regulations seem to take 
for granted. 

When the amended Food and Drug Act was 
under consideration, many doubted the abil- 
ity of the FDA to pass on questions related 
to the effectiveness of drugs. Some even hesi- 
tated on questions of dosage, toxicity, and 
side effects. I am not aware that anyone in- 
volved in medical editing, practice, or edu- 
cation imagined that the development and 
interpretation of the law and regulations 
would carry the bureaucracy into such in- 
finitesimal absurdities. Even a slight aware- 
ness of the history of previous legislation and 
regulations would suggest that what is here 
attempted will simply breed more and more 
of the same, until the mountain of minus- 
cule stipulations finally disintegrates by the 
very weight of its particles, 


Dr. FISHBEIN Sums Ir Ur 


The ultimate effect of the FDA’s proposed 
new regulations governing prescription- 
drug advertising is to cast doubt on the abil- 
ity of physicians to make any individual 
judgments about drugs and to remove from 
the physician both the responsibility and the 
right to practice that his license confers 
upon him. It puts on the advertiser a de- 
mand for projecting every conceivable facet 
of information, which I am sure is quite 
beyond any manufacturer’s or advertiser’s 
compliance. 

As an editor, I resent the concept that any 
federal bureau can dictate every nuance of 
every type of printed, audio, or visual pres- 
entation—even if it had sufficient qualified 
personnel to undertake the necessary moni- 
toring. 

I doubt that physicians realize the difficul- 
ties in which they are placed by these regu- 
lations, Anyone who wishes to bring any sort 
of suit for malpractice or damages against a 
physician could cite the material in the ad- 
vertisements under control of the bureau as 
representing an established standard of in- 
formation and practice. 


[From Drug & Cosmetic Industry, August 
1967] 
THE New IMPERIALISM: GROWING POWER FOR 
THE FDA 


(By Donald A. Davis, editor) 


An old and respected military axiom reads 
like this: It doesn't make much 

sense to expend a major effort to attempt to 
take an objective you probably cannot hold.” 
These days this repeatedly comes to mind 
as the Food and Drug Administration extends 
its regulatory activities into new domains. 
Over the past two years, with the help of 

a too willing Congress, the FDA has gone far 
beyond the rather limited scope suggested 
by its name. The Federal Hazardous Sub- 
stances Labeling Law, the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Law, the Child Safety Law, coupled 
with an extensive re-evaluation of the agen- 
cy’s more traditional spheres—drug safety 
and efficacy, food contamination and proc- 
essing ures, cosmetic safety—seeming- 
ly have threatened to push the agency to 
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the limit of its manpower and financial 
resources. Added to this has been the agency’s 
new role in law enforcement, with hundreds 
of agents in the field tracking down the 
sources of narcotics, pep pills, and other 
habit-forming drugs. 

To this observer the major drawback to 
this diversification of activity has been a 
lack of attention to detail. Such matters as 
the vitamin labeling hassle, the actual writ- 
ing of the provisions of the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Law, and similar problems 
either go unresolved for too long, or seem 
to get lost in the shuffle. 

A good case in point is vitamin labeling, 
which was discussed in a major article in this 
magazine last month. Ever since Commis- 
sioner Goddard issued his edict suggesting 
vitamins are really “not necessary” to the 
normal American diet, it’s a safe bet that 
those Americans who consider themselves 
well informed have at very least curtailed 
their consumption of these products. The 
FDA's long delay in setting a date for public 
hearings has deprived the manufacturers 
and retailers of vitamins of their “day in 
court! —their chance to tell the public how 
important these products are to every-day 
health, The impression remains that, partly 
because the agency’s attention has been di- 
verted elsewhere, the vitamin labeling prob- 
lem has been handled in a slap-dash way 
that inevitably will put a serious crimp in 
future industry-government relations. 

This erratic attitude toward regulation 
continues into other areas. The FDA's ideas 
on the advertising of ethical drugs and on 
the advertising of analgesics are clearly 
stated, whether or not everyone agrees with 
them. But these ideas need to be carried 
to a conclusion before opening up new areas. 

Obviously, part of the problem associated 
with the FDA's seeming inability to establish 
priorities, to work out a pattern of alarm- 
sounding/law writing/holding-of-hearings, is 
Commissioner Goddard’s propensity for 
jumping from crag to crag. As was the case 
with President Kennedy, his idealism far out- 
strips the political (or in this case the regu- 
latory) realities of the situation, The prob- 
lems may exist, but the way to attack them 
is not with a wild cavalry charge, but with 
the hard-slugging effort of the foot soldier. 

The most effective and painless way of 
achieving goals in any regulatory situation is 
to do it with the cooperation of the indus- 
try being regulated. To win such cooperation 
the FDA must discard its erratic behavior in 
favor of a more calm, less publicity-con- 
scious, more reasoned approach to regula- 
tion and policy. 

[From the American Family Physician, 
August 1967] 
Tue IMAGE oF THE FDA 


In a mid-1966 speech, FDA Commissioner 
James L. Goddard said that the FDA had 
surveyed 4,200 drug samples in 20 major 
therapeutic categories and all collected by 
FDA field offices. He added that 7.6 percent 
of the products tested “deviated to a material 
extent from declared potency.” On the basis 
of this survey, Dr. Goddard concluded that 
“one out of every 14 drug units manufac- 
tured is violative just on potency alone.” If 
true, this would be an alarming bit of news 
and it was of more than momentary interest 
to the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, The PMA immediately set out to learn 
more about the FDA survey—and this brings 
us to the point of this editorial. 

We would expect that a copy of this survey 
would be instantly available to the PMA. We 
would be hard put to name an industry that 
is more concerned with quality control than 
the pharmaceutical industry, represented by 
the PMA. Certainly a letter to the FDA, ask- 
ing for a copy of the survey results, should 
merit an immediate, positive response, 

Accordingly, the PMA wrote to the FDA— 
on August 22. Said the FDA, in its reply. We 
.. . Will be in touch with you later.” On Au- 
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gust 25, the PMA wrote another letter—and 
received a similar reply. On October 17, the 
PMA wrote a third letter stating, “We be- 
lieve it is most important to obtain meaning- 
ful information on the performance of drug 
manufacturers of various kinds, so that mu- 
tual efforts can be put forth by the industry 
and the FDA to raise the level of quality of 
the drug supply as high as possible.” From 
the FDA—no answer. 3 

On December 1, the PMA wrote its fourth 
letter to Dr. Goddard and asked specifically 
about the nature of the survey's sampling 
technique or design, the source of the sam- 
ples, the lot or control number of the prod- 
ucts found to be subpotent and the method 
of analysis. Again, no answer. 

Meanwhile, in an October 29 speech, a 
deputy undersecretary of HEW referred to 
the elusive survey and added that "the study 
was not a model of careful design anyhow.” 
This must have already been suspected by 
members of the PMA staff. 

During all these months, the FDA was dis- 
tributing news releases—citing the survey’s 
“results.” In the words of PMA President C. 
Joseph Stetler, the FDA kept “replaying the 
same tired number game which it started 
June 8”—almost eight months earlier. 

Finally, on February 1, the PMA received 
a brief letter and a list of the products ex- 
amined by the FDA. The letter did not in- 
clude (a) the lot or control numbers re- 
quested by the PMA or (b) any of the other 
information requested in the four letters 
written by the PMA. 

This is a sad story—and there’s a sequel to 
it. On March 16, almost a year after Dr. God- 
dard’s first mention of the survey results, 
he himself told the Pharmaceutical Whole- 
salers Association that the survey “cannot 
and should not be projected for the indus- 
try.” This strikes us as being a direct about- 
face, executed by a top-level government 
official who had earlier concluded that “one 
out of every 14 drug units manufactured is 
violative just on potency alone.” 

We have earlier taken a dim view of the 
FDA’s apparent willingness to promote its 
views in the public press, We do not question 
the FDA's right, or the right of any man or 
agency, to tell its story in a manner it alone 
prescribes. But we seriously question the 
merits and propriety of indicting an indus- 
try publicly—and then denying that 


[From the Hospital Tribune, Aug. 28, 1967] 
EXCLUSIVE: THE FUTURE or FDA—I; NEED ror 
REORGANIZATION FOUND IN NEW APPRAISAL 
(By Joseph D. Cooper, Ph. D., professor of 
government, Howard University; adjunct 
professor of government and public ad- 
ministration, the American University, 

Washington, D.C.) 

On July 6, 1967, in Washington, D.C., be- 
fore a packed audience of drug industry om- 
cials, Dr. Dennis Cahal, medical assessor of 
Britain’s Committee on Safety of Drugs, ex- 
plained how new drugs are approved in his 
country. He told a fascinating story of how 
some really tough decision making goes on 
within a framework of regulation that is 
entirely voluntary, without force of law. This 
system, he said, yields final decisions on 
major submissions—approvals, of course, be- 
cause the others are withdrawn—usually 
within three months. Minor submissions or 
supplemental applications are disposed of 
within a few days. The work of his permanent 
secretariat is done by nine professionals and 
16 auxiliaries and clericals. The committee 
and its three subcommittees meet once a 
month, serving without pay. 

This report to America was most timely, 
because at this very moment top officials of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are studying what, if anything, to 
do about the future organization of the Food 
and Drug Administration in the light of 
plans for reorganizing the over-all depart- 
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ment along Pentagon lines to include a sub- 
sidiary Department of Health. 

Of course, Dr. Cahal had much more to 
say, not relevant to this discussion of FDA's 
future. One year ago, in England, I was privi- 
leged to ask Dr. Cahal most of the same ques- 
tions put to him by his Washington audience. 
The essence of his most recent remarks can 
be found in the articles I wrote for MEDICAL 
TRIBUNE last year (August 22 to Septem- 
ber 19, 1966) . In the concluding article I drew 
inferences for the future organization of the 
FDA. 

Now, one year later, much has occurred 
in the United States with implications for 
the FDA future. The consumer protection 
movement has become stronger, especially in 
the political sector. Both the FDA and in- 
dustry have had some experience in dealing 
with the efficacy review panels of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council, which have been examining 
drugs approved by the FDA prior to the pas- 
sage of the Kefauver-Harris Act of 1962. In- 
creasing attention has been given to manu- 
facturing and quality controls in the light 
of the national debate on generic prescribing. 
The country, the medical profession, and the 
industry have had one more year of reacting 
to the dynamic leadership of FDA Commis- 
sioner Dr. James L. Goddard, who probably 
introduced more change in the regulation 
of drugs within the past year and a half than 
his predecessors had since passage of the 
1938 Food and Drug Act. 

OPEN DIALOGUE WANTED 

The time is ripe for open dialogue. The 
future of the FDA is not a matter solely for 
the bureaucratic and political judgment of 
the elders of the HEW in consultation with 
key members of the Congress and the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. For one thing, 
HEW is now a party at interest in the out- 
come of FDA decisions. It has an economic 
interest in the approval of drugs from the 
standpoint of efficacy, in the light of its re- 
sponsibilities for Medicare and Medicaid. It 
has a program interest in having new 

d potentially devices—approved in 
the light of its heavy investments in medical 
Tesearch and development. 

From the standpoint of practicing physi- 
cians, it has never been more timely to get 
into the debate, for upon its outcome may 
depend the extent to which professional med- 
ical practices are to be centrally dictated, cov- 
ering availability and choice of drugs and 
determination of dosages. 

To put this discussion into perspective, I 
suggest that the value of anything the FDA 
does in the drug area, as well as how it is or- 
ganized and staffed, must be measured from 
the standpoint of how doctors are helped or 
hindered in their practice of medicine. We 
are concerned here mainly with prescription 
drugs, whose availability and use are con- 
trolled for the patient through the medium 
of the physician. In a broad sense, the ef- 
fectiveness of FDA operations should be 
measured in terms of effect upon public 
health, but practically this might be an exer- 
cise in counting angels on a 

EFFECT ON PRESCRIBING 


How do we know whether tougher reviews 
of ethical drug advertising and insistence 
upon fair balance in describing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a drug will make 
any or much difference in prescribing prac- 
tices and public health? How do we know 
whether prescribing practices will be altered 
or improved by imposing a generic name on 
a label every time the brand name is used? 
How do we know whether a master drug 
compendium, kept current through a revision 
service and occupying a 5-foot shelf, would 
help or hinder a physician in his own prac- 
tice of medicine? How do we know whether 
FDA’s Bureau of Medicine is overstaffed or 
understaffed or whether adding more people 
would help or hinder the drug review process 
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and ultimately help or hinder the physician 
in his care of patients? And so on. 

Such questions may have been asked in 
the past, but they certainly have not been 
answered. The fact is that no one knows the 
answers. From a political standpoint it may 
not be important to know, for the politician 
may be concerned only with assuring a con- 
stituency that something is being done. 

Ever since its creation in 1906, in another 
form, the FDA has grown by addition of 
responsibilities and staff. Always the question 
has been: What must be done to strengthen 
the FDA? Present projections call for even 
more growth. While Congress, before 1962, 
occasionally cut back on FDA appropriations 
for purely political reasons, no one seems to 
have asked seriously whether we could have 
a more effective FDA through cutting back 
on its staff operations. To do so would, of 
course, call for major reconstructions of 
philosophy and technique. It is at least worth 
considering, and I so propose. In a crude way 
of putting it, one can obstruct the progress 
of the meal by having too many functionaries 
in the kitchen, all doing seemingly worth- 
while things. 

AN ANACHRONISM 


In my articles last year I said that the FDA 
is an anachronism in an age of science. New 
concepts of organization and decision making 
are needed. The FDA cannot really be 
strengthened from within. It cannot as- 
semble within its own walls the technical 
competence needed to make judgments on 
today’s drugs, let alone the much more com- 
plex products it will be called upon to review 
in the future. The fact is that the greatest 
competence is to be found in the laboratories 
of the major drug companies and leading 
medical schools. The FDA does occasionally 
attract competent people, but they do not 
stay. Many join for reasons of convenience in 
the absence of other alternatives. The FDA 
does not offer an atmosphere or career lad- 
der for creative advancement and recognition 
in the various areas of scientific and clinical 
Judgment in which it desperately needs ex- 
pertise. Whatever else might be done to im- 
prove FDA organization, the upgrading of 
its scientific posture is a must. 


[From the Hospital Tribune, Sept. 11, 1967] 
EXCLUSIVE: THE FUTURE or FDA—II: A SINGLE 
DRUG AGENCY URGED UTILIZING REFERENCE 

PANELS 8 
(By Joseph D. Cooper, Ph. D., professor of 

government, Howard University; adjunct 

professor of government and public ad- 
ministration, the American University, 

Washington, D.C.) 

In reviewing my conclusions concerning 
the organization of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration published in MEDICAL TRIBUNE 
last year, I find little to change, other than to 
add and explain. The comments which fol- 
low are based on interactions after publica- 
tion and on discussions held since then with 
scores of authorities. 

The first problem to be faced is that of 
scope. Should there continue to be a single 
agency with responsibility for regulating 
foods, drugs, cosmetics, and hazardous sub- 
stances, with the possible addition of medical 
devices? Are these still a homogeneous as- 
sortment requiring common direction, or 
have we reached a stage of scope and sophis- 
tication in the medical area which requires 
that it be separated out for independent 
attention? 

The time is perhaps ripe for change by 
both exclusion and inclusion. The main dis- 
tinguishing feature between prescription 
drugs and all the other objects of current 
FDA control is the intermediary role of the 

who is FDA’s main client. The 


guns, and the control of food and color 
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additives, among other duties, all call for 
different judgmental processes. 

The scope of a Federal drug agency should 
include only drugs and biologicals now under 
the control of the National Institutes of 
Health, Division of Biologics Standards. (No 
such transfer should be made, however, un- 
less other upgrading proposals are adopted 
to assure maintenance of a viable scientific 
environment for DBS.) If over-the-counter 
drugs are kept within the scope of the Fed- 
eral drug agency—for they need not be— 
then it should be complete, including the 
transfer out of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of responsibility for policing advertising 
of generally available drug products. 

Nondrug responsibilities could go into an 
environmental health agency, with the pos- 
sible exception of foods, which might also 
be so disposed or might be reassigned to the 
Department of Agriculture and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The important point is that drug respon- 
sibilities alone are of sufficient magnitude to 
warrant the full-time attention of the over- 
all drug authority. I wonder if the public 
even thinks of food when it identifies with 
the FDA, whose news headlines predominate 
in the drug area almost exclusively and whose 
Congressional investigations are similarly 
skewed. Instead of bureaucratic growth, I 
propose bureaucratic devolution. 

This proposal might not accord with as- 
pirations in some circles for an expanded 
structure of consumer protection. Without 
detracting from the importance of the latter, 
I suggest the difficulty of ho all con- 
sumer-protection activities under one roof, 
for they are disseminated among many dif- 
ferent Federal departments and agencies. Nor 
does it necessarily follow that all consumer- 
oriented activities within HEW need be under 
integrated direction. Again, the drug situa- 
tion is different because of its involvement 
of the whole medical-scientific community 
in addition to the existence of the physician 
as Intermediary client. 


SHOULD FUNCTION INDEPENDENTLY 


Ideally, the drug agency should be com- 
pletely divorced from the interested in- 
fluence of HEW, functioning as an independ- 
ent agency. This would minimize the possi- 
bility of political interference with aspects 
of the professional practice of medicine, 
apart from influences on its organization 
stemming from various Public Health Serv- 
ice programs in addition to Medicare and 
Medicaid. 

All agencies cannot be independent, how- 
ever, so an alternative would be to accord 
the drug agency a semiautonomous status, 
as was done in Britain. When its Commit- 
tee on Safety of Drugs was created, the Gov- 
ernment decided for about the same reasons 
given above that it would avoid influencing 
drug decisions in view of the economic lever- 
age of the Ministry of Health. The latter, 
therefore, merely provides secretariat sup- 
port. It does not enter into decision making 
in any way. 

Whatever the arrangement, I return to 
the organization format proposed in my 
earlier articles. The drug agency would be 
headed by a board of commissioners who 
could be full- or part-time (although its 
chairman should probably be full-time), 
whose membership would be drawn from 
Medical scientists, medical practitioners, 
and social scientists. The commissioners 
would be appointed by the President, with- 
out Senate confirmation, from among nomi- 
nees proposed by accredited professional 
bodies. The commissioners would establish 
policies and standards, issue regulations, take 
appeals on decisions of advisory panels, ap- 
point an agency administrator, and evaluate 
staff. 


would be vested in reference panels which 
would operate somewhat along the same 
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line as NIH study sections. To the extent 
practicable, these might be organized along 
therapeutic specialty lines. Membership of 
the reference panels would be nominated 
to the Board of Commissioners by profes- 
sional bodies. Their qualifications would be 
investigated and submitted to the board by 
its own secretariat, which would be inde- 
pendent of the administrator. The deci- 
sions of the panels would be published in 
the Federal Register and would automati- 
cally become binding unless appealed by any 
aggrieved party at interest, as administra- 
tively defined, including the administrator, 
the latter on advice of the Bureau of Medi- 
cine. The bureau would provide work-up 
services for the panels. It would also dispose 
of minor submissions, under delegation, 
when these would not have to go forward 
to the full panels. The last is an important 

t. The FDA has not made any distinc- 
tions in its published statistics as to minor 
submissions and major new submissions— 
which call for, or should receive, entirely 
different processing. 


VESTIBULE PERIOD SUGGESTED 


In the work-up of cases, the Bureau of 
Medicine, cut loose from the legalistics 
which now so heavily dominate proceedings, 
would put them through an initial vestibule 
period, during which informal conferences 
would be held with manufacturers to assure 
that all needed information for prompt 
decision making has been submitted, Such 
informal reviews should be without commit- 
ment to any parties, both as a means of 
speeding the movement of the file and as 
assurance that the Government would still 
be free to request additional data sub- 
missions. 

One of the problems with the present 
regulatory setup, which is not in the public 
interest, is the arms-length dealing of two 
adversaries, warily seeking to catch or evade 
the other, with respective legal resources in 
depth. The public pays for this through in- 

creased costs on both sides as well as 
through deprivation of the use of occa- 
sionally important drugs. The probability of 
correcting this is not very great under pres- 
ent procedural arrangements. Some big 
change is needed, such as the reorganization 
proposed here or a new regulatory philos- 
ophy, or both. I choose both. 

ermore, the approval of new drugs 
must be linked more closely to the stages of 
clinical experience. The approval of a new- 
drug application is presently a formal ges- 
ture subject to revocation in the event of 
bad conduct reports. Approval must still be 
regarded as an important action, not lightly 
retrieved, but the emphasis should be on 
tentative approvals at the earliest stages of 
clinical trial, broadening out progressively 
in line with clinical experience, properly 
monitored and reported. 

The use of reference panels will provide a 
buffer zone in the relationships between 
government and industry. Presently, drug 

es avoid any open, critical expres- 
sion for fear of reprisal. 


CUTBACKS IN PASSENGER TRAIN 
SERVICE 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, people in communities all over 
our Nation, particularly in the Midwest 
where travel distances are vast, are con- 
cerned about cutbacks in passenger train 
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service, and we feel that these cutbacks 
are the result of arbitrary and capricious 
rulings of the Post Office Department in 
removing mail service. 

Resolutions have been introduced in 
both the House and the Senate regard- 
ing this matter. I was the author of one, 
House Concurrent Resolution 351, in- 
troduced May 18, 1967, calling for the 
Secretary of Transportation to make a 
full and complete investigation and study 
of the potential of rail transportation for 
passengers and mail, and that the Post- 
master General should continue all exist- 
ing arrangements for railroad mail 
transportation until such an investi- 
gation is complete. 

Just recently, the Fargo City Commis- 
sion passed a resolution regarding this 
matter and sent it to me so that it may 
be put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the benefit of all of the Members of Con- 
gress. I include the resolution at this 
point in the RECORD: 


Orr or FARGO, N. DAK., RESOLUTION 


(Resolution adopted protesting discontinu- 
ance of Northern Pacific Mainstreeter and 
Great Northern trains Nos. 11 and 14) 
Whereas, The Northern Pacific Railway offi- 

cials have announced their intention to dis- 

continue the Mainstreeter and Great North- 
ern Railway officials have announced their 
intention to discontinue trains No. 11 and 

14; and 
Whereas, This discontinuance poses a seri- 

ous threat to the economy of this area. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Fargo City Commission does hereby register 
a strong protest to the proposed discontinu- 
ance of railway service to this area, as pro- 
posed by officials of the Northern Pacific 
Railway and Great Northern Railway, as 
detrimental to the public interest. 

Be it further resolved, That this Resolu- 
tion be inscribed upon the permanent Min- 
utes of the Fargo City Commission and Cer- 
tified Copies of same be forwarded to the 
Congressional Delegation, requesting them to 
consider the Commission’s previous Resolu- 
tion that there be a study in depth of the 
railroad system and that no discontinu- 
ances or terminations of services be per- 
mitted until such a study has been com- 
pleted. 


TAX AND SPENDING ISSUE 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my custom to send my con- 
stituents periodic reports on my activi- 
ties in Congress and on the more press- 
ing issues facing this body. Such a report 
is being sent out this week and I insert 
it in the Recorp at this time: 

The big item of discussion in our nation 
today, second only to the struggle in Viet- 
nam in importance to all of us, is the tax 
and spending issue. 

This Congress has attempted to keep 
spending within the bounds of prudence. 
This effort, of course, has been made espe- 
cially difficult because of the credibility gap 
that exists in the present Administration. 
For instance, economists tell us the proper 
time to increase taxes was early in 1966 when 
the economy was booming. At that time all 
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of the.new Great Society programs, calling 
for massive spending, were trotted out by 
the Johnson Administration and phony 
statements minimizing the deficit were is- 
sued, giving the illusion that these new pro- 
grams could be funded without additional 
taxes. This helped to hasten their approval 
by the lopsided majority the Administra- 
tion controlled in Congress. 

Many Members who voted for these pro- 
grams felt that we could afford them. I 
feel certain that if they had known the 
truth they would have voted against them. 

Immediately after the election, the Presi- 
dent presented $14 billion in supplemental 
appropriations requests and the budget, far 
from being balanced, ended with one of the 
largest deficits in years. 

This year, we saw the same tactics used as 
the President once again underestimated 
the deficit in his budget. The “crunch” came 
in August. After the House had already acted 
on 13 of the 16 major appropriations bills 
(making significant cuts in all of them), 
the President made what he called “signif- 
icant revisions” in his budget and predicted 
a deficit of over $28 billion. 

Because many Members of Congress are 
convinced that the deficit was deliberately 
and badly underestimated originally, resist- 
ance to the President’s request for a tax in- 
crease stiffened. Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), 
the highly regarded Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, spoke for many 
of us when he said: “What many of us fear 
is that tax increases now make more rev- 
enue available for expenditure programs in 
the future.” It won’t do much good to in- 
crease taxes if the money isn’t used to cut 
back the deficit. 

Those who continue to insist that the 
budgetary problem is the result of the situa- 
tion in Viet Nam totally ignore the fact 
that while defense expenditures are up 67% 
since 1960, non-defense spending has in- 
creased 104%, All of this cover up and de- 
ception has further complicated the matter. 

Many knowledgeable economists tell us 
that the timing is not right for a tax rise 
now. The recent increase in the Federal Re- 
serve discount rate to 444% and anticipated 
further increases will result in higher con- 
sumer credit costs. This in turn reduces the 
demand for new houses, new industrial 
plants, automobiles, farm machinery and 
other consumer durable goods. 

Today’s economy at best is soggy. Our in- 
dustries are operating at only 84% of plant 
capacity. Unemployment stands at 4.3%, the 
highest point in two years. The average 
work week declined in October and last 
month saw a smaller than usual increase in 
employment. It’s almost unheard of, but it 
looks like this Administration is succeeding 
in having an inflation and a recession at the 
same time. 

Superimposing a tax increase on the damp- 
ening effect of high interest rates could 
plunge our economy deeper into recession. 
Thus enactment of the surtax by Congress 
at this time appears even more unjustified by 
the economic risks such action could entail. 
First, domestic spending has to be cut back 
to at least last year’s level and possibly 
further, Secondly, immediate action has to 
be taken to put our international payments 
into balance, thus reducing the accumula- 
tion of American dollars in foreign hands 
that may be converted into gold. 

A tax increase before these two conditions 
were remedied would fail to meet the prob- 
lems facing us. 


NO ONE CAME CLOSE TO 
CLARE HOFFMAN 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HUTCHINSON] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
among the editorials which appeared at 
the time of the death of Clare E. Hoff- 
man, one published by the News-Palladi- 
um at Benton Harbor, Mich., is out- 
standing. 

I include it at this point: 

No One CAME CLOSE ro CLARE HOFFMAN 

There would be room for debate if South- 
western Michigan were to seek to name its 
most powerful preacher, its greatest athlete, 
its most accomplished artist, its greatest 
teacher, its most productive industrialist, its 
outstanding lawyer or doctor. 

But there can only be one answer to this 
question: who was the most colorful poli- 
ticlan with the biggest image among his 
constituency and the greatest loyalty from 
it on election days? 

Clare E. Hoffman who died Friday night at 
age 92 stands out like a skyscraper in the 
open prairie. No one else even comes close. 
Elected to Congress in 1934, he served 14 con- 
secutive terms, 28 years until he voluntarily 
retired in 1962. 

During that time, everyone in the six- 
county Fourth Congressional district was 
aware of him as they had never been aware 
of a legislative representative before or since. 
He not only had a personality and charac- 
ter that attracted nationwide attention, he 
personally knew thousands of his constitu- 
ents, He was a tireless worker and campaign- 
er. His range of activities with and on be- 
half of his constituents was probably three 
or four times greater than that of average 
congressmen, more than an ordinary man 
could undertake—or stand. 

He brought great talents to his job. He was 
learned in the law and experienced in its 
practice. He was articulate, well read and 
intelligent. These talents plus a sharp wit 
made him the most feared member of Con- 
gress in parliamentary debate. On the cam- 
paign trail in this midwestern district, he 
was like an eagle among pigeons. 

Hoffman debate an election foe, the late 
Supervisor Charles Blumrich of Benton Har- 
bor, commented: 

“One of Clare’s idle thoughts would crack 

s brain.“ 

Added to all Hoffman’s quickness was great 
showmanship. More than one reporter for 
this newspaper saw him turn a desultory 
meeting of 25 or 30 at some vacant store 
into a singing, cheering rally the likes of 
which are all too few these days. 

Perhaps because he started his business 
career at $1 a day for 11 hours work, because 
he labored hard for all he earned, Hoffman 
was a rugged individualist. He was tagged, 
and rightly so, a conservative Republican. 
Not even political enemies impugned his 
integrity, yet he drove many Democrats and 
some liberal members of his party to a 
frenzy. They scorned him as a throwback to 
the McKinley era. 

He readily admitted that no major legisla- 
tion carried his name. But he prided himself 
on the work he did in three major areas: 
government reorganization under the Hoover 
commission; the armed services unification 
act, and the Taft-Hartley labor act. Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower and ex-President 
Herbert Hoover formally expressed their 
thanks to Hoffman for his work in these 
areas. 

Still, through the mass news media, Hoff- 
man must have come through to the public 
strictly as an “aginner.” He was accused of 
being even more conservative than his 
normally Republican district. How, then, did 
he win his great hold on the loyalty of the 
district’s voters? 

First, there were probably a great many 
voters who felt personal admiration for a 
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man who had the courage to row against 
the current. 

Second, he was utterly honest. His political 
philosophy was the opposite of Lyndon John- 
son’s “government by consensus.” He threw 
his independent beliefs from the rostrum 
into the teeth of CIO rallies; the crowds 
booed his statements but cheered him when 
he walked out of their halls, He never 
claimed “misquotation” for words that later 
proved unpopular. 

Third, he would turn Heaven and earth to 
help a constituent find his way through the 
maze of government bureaucracies, regard- 
less of the constituent’s politics. He went to 
bat for his people with a vengeance; and 
even hostile bureaucrats jumped rather than 
risk his scathing exposure. 

Fourth, and perhaps most importantly, he 
was—in private—a charming man. Congress- 
man Barratt O'Hara, Chicago Democrat born 
in Benton Harbor, had this to say when Hoff- 
man retired in 1962: 

More often than not Clare and I have 
been on different sides of issues (but) I have 
never known a kinder heart.” 

This was the side of Clare Hoffman that 
came through when he hunted or fished with 
dirt farmers, when he took extra hours to 
explain a complicated subject to a cub re- 
porter, when he jollied a hard-working 
housewife in some remote hamlet, when he 
drove his small Plymouth down country 
roads to visit an ailing friend. 

The Col onal Record for July 1962, 
notes that when Hoffman’s intention to re- 
tire was announced, one colleague said: 
“They don't hardly make them like Clare 
any more.” And another added: “When the 
good Lord made Clare Hoffman, He broke the 
mold.” And still a third added: “He is a man 
who has to be recognized by all who know 
him . . as an extraordinary man.” 

Indeed, he was. 


A FULLER KNOWLEDGE OF DEVALU- 
ATION OF THE POUND 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the devalu- 
ation of the British pound sterling on 
November 18 by about 14 percent was a 
major event for international economic 
policy, and it came at the end of a long 
period of struggle by the British Gov- 
ernment to create, through an economic 
austerity program, a healthy balance of 
payments. 

The Wall Street Journal has made a 
major contribution toward better under- 
standing of the most recent devaluation 
of the pound by putting the event into 
the context of world monetary history 
during the present century, and by a 
factual economic account of the most 
recent devaluation. A news roundup ar- 
ticle, titled “Previous Pound Devalua- 
tions in 1949, 1931 Resulted in Contrast- 
ing Economic Trends,” in the November 
20 edition provides an excellent brief 
history of previous devaluations—includ- 
ing the 1933 U.S. devaluation by 41 per- 
cent. It is valuable also because it makes 
clear that the recent British efforts 
to control chronic balance-of-payments 
deficits through an austerity program 
were actually bearing fruit. According to 
the Journal: 
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The austerity measures and massive aid 
from other countries (begun in July 1966) 
enabled Britain to make considerable head- 
way in cutting its payments deficit, and by 
early this year the nation appeared headed 
for some semblance of economic stability. 

Early this year, in fact, government min- 
isters were freely predicting a sizable surplus 
in the nation’s balances of payments for 
1967. The nation’s currency reserves were 
steadily rising as funds pulled out of London 
in 1966 started flowing back. 


This progress was reversed by several 
factors. Among them, the Journal says, 
were the Mideast crisis and the stoppage 
of traditional British oil supply sources 
which required purchases of higher cost 
oil from other sources; the dock strike; 
and high interest rates in the United 
States, which tended to make investment 
in the United States more attractive to 
international “flight” capital. These un- 
favorable forces were all brought to the 
front by the October trade figures which 
showed a substantial deficit, the natural 
result of the dock strike magnified by 
statistical reporting peculiarities. 

The final result, with the addition of 
certain psychological factors affecting 
international confidence in the pound, 
resulted in devaluation. 

The Wall Street Journal article re- 
ferred to follows: 


Previous POUND DEVALUATIONS IN 1949, 1931 
RESULTED IN CONTRASTING ECONOMIC 
‘TRENDS 


The British pound has been sharply de- 
valued twice before in this century. The two 
devaluations were followed by contrasting 
economic trends. 

From 1819 until 1931, Britain stood ready 
to pay $4.86 in gold for each pound note. In 
1931, however, the government went off the 
gold standard and decided to abandon the 
fixed rate, letting the pound seek its own 
level. The pound quickly fell to about $3.50. 
By 1949, the value had climbed to $4.03, but, 
faced with high postwar production costs, 
Britain went to a fixed rate of $2.80—the rate 
that prevailed until the cut to $2.40 over the 
weekend. 

The 1931 cut was followed in the U.S. by an 
extension of the declines in business activity 
and prices that had been going on since 1929, 
and by a growing wave of bank failures. These 
resulted from a run on the U.S. dollar, with 
Americans drawing their money out of banks 
and buying gold with it, while foreigners sold 
property in the U.S. and transferred any dol- 
lars they had into other currencies. 

The outcome was the bank holiday of 
March 1933, when newly elected President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt closed the banks tem- 
porarily and stopped the U.S. Treasury from 
paying out gold for dollars. Later that year, 
the dollar was devalued 41% by raising the 
price of gold to $35 an ounce (where it still 
stands) from $20.67. 


DIFFERENCES IN BRITAIN, TOO 


After the 1949 British devaluation, how- 
ever, a U.S. recession in business that had be- 
gun late in 1948 continued only another 
couple of months. At that time, a lengthy up- 
trend began. 

In Britain, too, the aftermath of devalua- 
tion was different on the two occasions. 
Wholesale prices rose about 7% in a few 
months in late 1931, but then fell back again. 
In 1949, prices of raw materials jumped about 
16% in a few weeks, leveled off for awhile, 
and then began a new uptrend. 

The difference between the two situations 
seems to be that a world economic down- 
trend was under way in 1931 that the de- 
valuation helped aggravate; but in 1949, the 
great postwar recovery, which the world has 
enjoyed most of the time since then, was 
about to get under way. Apparently the pre- 
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liminaries to the 1949 devaluation and its 
immediate consequences were mildly defia- 
tionary, but the general forces of recovery 
were stronger. 

DIFFERENT BACKGROUND 


The two devaluations themselves were 
based on somewhat different monetary back- 
grounds, though both were forced by runs on 
sterling, in which people who held funds in 
London sought to withdraw them. 

The 1931 move reflected a basic inability 
of the British banking system to pay its 
foreign depositors on demand, because the 
deposits had been lent in Germany and else- 
where with repayment not due for years. The 
1949 devaluation—together with devalua- 
tions that occurred in other nations at the 
same time—was aimed mainly at curing rela- 
tively high production costs, economists say. 
They note that the devaluing nations had 
been weakened economically by World War 
II, whereas the economic system in the US. 
had been strengthened in spite of the war. 

The widespread opinion that the 1949 de- 
valuations were needed was what caused the 
run on sterling, rather than any weakness in 
Britain’s banking structure. 

In one respect, both devaluations had the 
same effect. They stimulated production of 
gold because its price rose in terms of British 
and other currencies. 


THE ROLE OF THE MIDEAST WAR 


The decision over the weekend to devalue 
the pound—which came as no surprise in 
business and financial quarters in either the 
U.S. or Britain—stems basically from the 
failure of British exporters to earn enough 
to pay for the nation’s important needs. (De- 
valuation tends to encourage exports by mak- 
ing them cheaper in world markets and to 
restrict imports because they become more 
costly.) The immediate cause of the deval- 
uation was the Mideast War and the closing 
of the Suez Canal. 

After the 1949 devaluation, there was a 
monetary crisis as early as 1951, and there 
were others in 1955, 1957 and 1961. Each 
time, the threatened devaluation was avoid- 
ed by the adoption of stiff austerity meas- 
ures in England, such as credit restrictions, 
limitations on dividend and wage increases, 
and boosts in interest rates. These measures 
were designed to hold down purchasing 
power and thus limit imports. Money was 
borrowed from the International Monetary 
Fund to buy pounds from currency specula- 
tors in foreign exchange markets. 

Crisis struck again in late 1964. Britain 
had amassed a huge deficit in its interna- 
tional balance of payments—the difference 
between what a nation spends, lends and 
gives away abroad and what it takes in from 
foreign sources—and this caused a heavy 
drain on the nation’s reserves of gold and 
currencies freely convertible into gold. These 
reserves, which had risen as high as $3.3 
billion a few years earlier, fell to $2.3 billion 
at the end of 1964. (The payments deficit 
in 1964 totaled almost that much—$2.1 bil- 
lion.) 

DRASTIC STEPS IN 1964 

Late in 1964, the Labor government, which 
had narrowly captured control in the October 
elections, took drastic measures to save the 
pound, It borrowed heavily from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and also from a 
group of 10 central banks of other nations. It 
Sop: ol aren Oa aporta and in- 

creased personal and corporate taxes. It also 
increased the Bank of England's discount 
rate—which influences all other interest rates 
in the nation—by two percentage points to 
7%, the highest in modern times until this 
past weekend's increase to C. The purpose 
of the rise in the interest rate was to at- 
tract investment funds from abroad. 

(Labor Party leaders said the moves were 
necessitated by bad leadership during the 
reign of the Conservatives, who had been 
in control for more than a decade prior to 
the 1964 elections. Nineteen-sixty- four was a 
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year of reckoning for a decade of mistaken 
policies and false pride,” said James Callag- 
han, who currently is Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The Labor government also imple- 
mented the two previous devaluations.) 

But the moves did little to help the na- 
tional economy. The pound came under fre- 
quent pressure through the early months of 
1965, and the nation had to make big in- 
roads into its reserves to support the pound 
in the foreign exchange markets, Some head- 
way was made in cutting the massive $2.1 
billion deficit in the balance of payments, 
but domestic spending and import spending 
continued high. A new wave of price in- 
creases, followed by substantial wage boosts, 
added to inflationary pressures and the gov- 
ernment's troubles. 

Thus, in April 1965 the Labor government 
introduced Britain's first tax on capital gains. 
It also stiffened the corporate tax structure. 
This helped. The payments deficit for all 1965 
was more than halved, to $991 million, even 
though the surcharge on imports was cut to 
10% from 15% and the bank rate was low- 
ered to 6% from 7% during the year. Britain 
also made arrangement for new borrowings 
that year, and by the end of 1965 its cur- 
rency reserves were up to $3 billion from the 
$2.3 billion of a year earlier. 

The reserves grew further until they hit a 
high of $3.6 billion in February 1966. But 
then they began to melt away. A British sea- 
men's strike that began in mid-May and 
lasted seven weeks aggravated the outflow, 
and by the end of June the reserves were 
less than $3.3 billion. 

Despite new lending agreements, the 
pound began to weaken in foreign exchange 
markets early in July last year. In mid-July, 
the bank rate went back up to 7%, instal- 
ment buying was severely restricted, wages 
and prices were frozen for six months and 
dividend increases wore barred for 12 months. 

The austerity measures and massive aid 
from other nations enabled Britain to make 
considerable headway in cutting its payments 
deficit, and by early this year the nation ap- 
peared headed for some semblance of eco- 
nomic stability. 

Early this year, in fact, government minis- 
ters were freely predicting a sizable surplus in 
the nation’s balance of payments for 1967. 
The nation’s currency reserves were steadily 
rising as funds pulled out of London in 1966 
started flowing back. The discount rate was 
cut to 6% from 7%, with two half-point cuts 
in February and March. It was cut a further 
half point, to 5.5% on May 4. 

But in June the economy ran into new 
trouble when the Middle East war flared up. 
The Arabs refused to ship oil to Britain, and 
the Suez Canal was closed by the fighting. 
This forced the United Kingdom to pay in- 
creased prices for imported oil—just when its 
excess of imports over exports, its major 
problem, had to shrink. In addition, 
rising interest rates in the U.S. generated an 
increasing flow of money out of Britain to 
New York. 

Foreign exchange dealers reported mount- 
ing pressure on the pound, and it remained 
under pressure throughout the summer and 
into the fall. Two half-point increases in the 
bank rate, to 6.5%, occurred within a three- 
week period, but the rises were completely 
ineffective. Last month, the nation had a 
trade deficit of $465 million, up from $305 
million in September. 

The massive trade deficit sparked a serious 
run on the pound. By late last week, London 
financial markets were thrown into what 
was described as their “worst confusion in 
a generation.” In a desperate, eleventh-hour 
effort to save the pound, the Bank of Eng- 
land on Friday threw in hundreds of millions 
of dollars from Britain's gold and currency 
reserves to stem the flood of 

But dealers in the foreign exchange, stock 
and commodity markets reported near panic 
conditions as traders around the world 
scrambled to get out of sterling and buy up 
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gold, silver and e .wide range ot other com- 
modities. 

Friday, says a foreign exchange trader, 
“was the most desperate day I can remem- 
ber.” 


— 


THE AMERICAN PAPER INDUSTRY'S 
POSITION ON FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, as a con- 
gressional delegate to the recent trade 
negotiations under the 1962 Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, I had occasion to examine 
the problems of international trade in 
the pulp and paper sector. I became im- 
pressed during my study with the vig- 
orous, aggressive exporting activity of 
the American paper industry and their 
excellent prospects for future trade 
growth, prospects which were furthered 
5 the Kennedy round of trade negotia- 

ons. 

In this respect it is of interest to me 
that the American pulp and paper in- 
dustry, through its trade association, 
the American Paper Institute, has taken 
a firm position in favor of an expanding 
trade policy and against new trade re- 
strictions. 

This policy is expressed in a recent 
letter from the president of the Ameri- 
can Paper Institute, Mr. James L. 
Ritchie, which follows: 


AMERICAN PAPER INSTITUTE, 
New York, N. F., November 28, 1967. 
Subject: Foreign trade policy. 
Hon, THomas B. Curtis, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CURTIS: Because of con- 
cern aroused by the so-called “wave of pro- 
tectionism,” as manifested by the introduc- 
tion of numerous bills seeking restrictions on 
imports, the American Paper Institute— 
representing 245 manufacturers who produce 
over 90 per cent of the nation’s pulp, paper 
and paperboard—has adopted the following 
foreign trade policy statement: 

“Since the passage of the first reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act of 1934, the United 
States has played a major role in the pro- 
gressive liberalization of international trade. 
The agreements reached in the Sixth or Ken- 
nedy Round of Gatt Trade Negotiations will 
bring tariff barriers of the major trading na- 
tions to relatively low levels. The constancy 
of the position of the United States since 1934 
has resulted in a willingness on the part of 
other industrial nations to also reduce tariff 
barriers on a reciprocal basis. 

“The United States paper industry has con- 
fidence in its ability to compete with the rest 
of the world. It has favored trade liberaliza- 
tion not only on the ground that the expan- 
sion of international commerce will help the 
United States paper industry but does in fact 
promote the most effective use of the world's 
human and material resources and increase 
the economic welfare of the United States 
along with that of other nations. 

“Any attempts to revert to a policy of pro- 
tectionism, and to avoid agreements the 
United States reached in the Kennedy Round 
will further contribute to this country’s in- 
fiation and result in massive retaliation by 


-our GATT trading partners which in turn 


could make a shambles of our large export 
business. We believe the momentum of trade 
liberalization and expansion which has been 
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developed through the constancy of our coun- 
try's position must not be allowed to falter 
or be pushed back by protectionist legisla- 
tion.” 

I hope that should any protectionist legis- 
lation come before you in this or the next 
session of Congress, you will give careful con- 
sideration to the potentially damaging im- 
pact on our nation’s foreign trade should 
Congress now back away from the leadership 
this nation has given to trade expansion over 
the past thirty plus years. The recent de- 
valuation of the English pound makes it even 
more imperative that we expand our exports 
in the years ahead to assure a healthy bal- 
ance in our nation’s trade. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES L. RITCHIE, 
President. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF DR. ERIC 
WYNDHAM WHITE, DIRECTOR 
GENERAL OF THE GENERAL 
AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND 
TRADE 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is 
20 years old this year. The General 
Agreement is a treaty signed by over 70 
countries which provides an extensive 
body of rules and precedents for inter- 
national trade practices. 

In 1947 the General Agreement was 
only a half step toward the creation of 
international fair trade rules and or- 
derly world trade. It was intended as a 
remedy for the international trade dis- 
orders that had preceded the Second 
World War. The key element of this post 
war trade stabilization effort was to have 
been the International Trade Organiza- 
tion—ITO—which never came into exist- 
ence. Thus the GATT, merely a multi- 
national treaty, has been called upon to 
fill the larger role that was intended to 
be served by the International Trade Or- 
ganization. 

From its inception GATT has been di- 
rected by Dr. Eric Wyndham White, first 
Secretary General and then Director 
General of the GATT. Through his 20 
years of service Eric Wyndham White 
has gained an unrivaled international 
reputation for his astute effectiveness, 
his political acumen and his knowledge, 
which have enabled him to make GATT 
one of the most important international 
organizations. 

Eric Wyndham White has now an- 
nounced his resignation as Director Gen- 
eral of the GATT and his intention to 
direct his energies to other pursuits. Last 
week in Geneva at the meeting of the 
ministers of the major GATT member 
countries a new Director General was 
chosen. Mr. Olivier Long, presently Swiss 
Ambassador to London, will assume Dr. 
Wyndham White’s post as Director Gen- 
eral next year. 

GATT has indeed come to the end of 
an era and with the departure of Eric 
Wyndham White the challenges that 
confront it in a new period will seem as 
difficult. His contribution to world eco- 
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nomic growth and stability is unmeas- 
urable. Even more important is that, 
through striving to create a viable set 
of ground rules by which nations conduct 
their international trading relationships 
he has furthered international peace by 
diminishing the economic tensions that 
are often the root causes of armed 
conflict. 

It is with these achievements that 
those of us who have witnessed his work, 
as I have since 1956 when I first partici- 
pated in a GATT trade negotiating ses- 
sion at Geneva, have been so impressed. 
It is with the memory of these achieve- 
ments that we regret deeply the resig- 
nation of Eric Wyndham White. I am 
inserting in the Recorp following my 
remarks an editorial from the New York 
Times of November 11, entitled “Inter- 
national Civil Servant”: 

INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVANT 

Eric Wyndham White has served as head 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) since the very inception of 
this important international agency nine- 
teen years ago. We regret his determination 
to leave his post at the end of this year, but 
we are grateful for the unique contribution 
that he has made to the world’s well-being 
the last two decades. 

Mr. Wyndham White is the very model 
of a modern civil servant—a truly inter- 
national civil servant. He took a six-month 
“temporary” leave of absence from the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office in 1948 to help set up the 
fledgling GATT. He remained to guide its 
members through a series of incredibly intri- 
cate and intensely political negotiations 
which have opened the avenues of commerce 
ever wider, and thus added immeasurably to 
world prosperity. 

“International institutions are as effective 
as the governments which constitute them,” 
Mr. Wyndham White has said. He underrates 
his own importance, his own distinguished 
talent for meshing infinitesimal detail with 
global strategy, and for making disparate 
national interests work together. He has been 
sitting on a hot seat for all these years and 
is still respected—and, more important, 
trusted—by rich and poor nations alike. 


JOHN MORTON OUTLINES THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 
POSITION 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I attended hearings held by the 
Subcommittee on Roads of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works. 

I was privileged to present to that 
fine subcommittee an old friend and con- 
stituent of mine, John O. Morton, New 
Hampshire commissioner of public 
works and highways. Mr. Morton, in 
addition to his New Hampshire duties, 
was recently honored by his election as 
president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. 

It was in that capacity that Mr. Mor- 
ton appeared before the subcommittee 
last week to outline AASHO’s positions 
and recommendations on highways. I 
present here, for the benefit of my col- 
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leagues, the most thoughtful statement 
of Mr. Morton: 


THE STATEMENT OF JOHN O. MORTON, PRESI- 
DENT OF AASHO PRESENTED BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON ROADS OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, NOVEMBER 
30, 1967 $ 
Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the Com- 

mittee, I am John O. Morton, Commissioner 

of Highways for the State of New Hampshire, 
and am speaking here today as President of 
the American Association of State Highway 

Officials. 

We, the State highway departments, have 
the primary responsibility for planning and 
building Federal-aid projects, including 
those in the urban areas, and we are com- 
pletely cognizant of the influence of high- 
Ways on all phases of urban development. 

I am accompanied by our Executive Direc- 
tor, Mr. A. E. Johnson, and Mr. J. Burch 
McMorran, Commissioner of Transportation 
for the State of New York, who heads our 
very important Committee on Urban Trans- 
portation Planning, Socio-economic and 
Environmental Factors. 

Mr. McMorran’s Committee has been deal- 
ing with all of the areas included in his 
Committee's title since its inception, At our 
Association meetings, his program has in- 
cluded presentations and participation by 
outstanding city planners, economists, soci- 
ologists, federal, state and county Officials, 
representatives of all of the various design 
professions, and other specialists involved in 
the nebulous and complex urban picture. 

His Committee has done much to improve 
understanding and to cross-fertilize thinking 
between the various disciplines and agencies. 

We will all be available to answer any ques- 
tions that your Committee might have, and 
we will be happy to obtain any additional 
information that we can supply for the 
record that you may think desirable. 

First of all, the State highway depart- 
ments want me to express their feeling that 
these hearings that you are holding is one 
of the finest things you have done. We com- 
pliment your Committee, for this will pro- 
vide a forum for the several groups to present 
their case, and will give your Committee an 
opportunity to look at the entire picture, 
We quote from the notice of the hearings 
that your distinguished Chairman first an- 
nounced on October 16th, at our recent An- 
nual Meeting in Salt Lake City. 

“The highway is a catalyst changing every- 
thing it touches, This is true in rural Ameri- 
ca, as well as in urban America, but the urban 
highway, by reason of density of population 
and concentration of economic and. social 
values, has a far greater effect on environ- 
ment.” 

This is a correct statement to which we 
subscribe completely, and it properly sets the 
stage for your hearings. 

These hearings, we believe, are appropriate 
for the following reasons: 

1. We have sufficiently advanced in the 
urban highway program that you should 
analyze and evaluate progress, 

2. In hundreds of urban areas, urban high- 
way projects have been satisfactorily com- 
pleted and are serving the public. A com- 
plete look should be taken at that side of 
the picture. 

3. In some few instances, special and con- 
troversial problems have arisen and there is 
need to explore the reasons and the solu- 
tions in these cases. 

4. To take a look at the interaction be- 
tween highways and urban development, and 
to identify and quantify as many of the 
indirect benefits as possible. 

5. To study the proper role of other design 
and planning professions than the highway 
departments, as well as that of the economists 
and the social scientists. 

6. To determine the proper role of local 
Officials and local people in the planning and 
design of projects. 

7. To review the performance of those who 
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have the prime responsibility, accountability 
and authority in the program, and to deter- 
mine if there is any tendency to fragment 
authority. 

8. To look at emotional charges and antic- 
ipated adverse affects that have been voiced 
regarding urban highway projects and see if 
they are valid or not, based on projects that 
are completed and in use. 

9. To evaluate the results of the two Plan- 
ning Requirements in the Federal statutes, 
which are the Planning Requirement of the 
Act of 1962, which became effective on July 
1, 1965, and the Section 204 Requirement of 
the Demonstration Cities Act, which became 
effective on July 1, 1967. 

10. To develop some guidelines and con- 
sidered legislative judgment to guide profes- 
sional engineering and planning judgment as 
to the value to be given for some of the 
generally intangible indirect benefits of the 
ah sk influencing urban development and 

social factors as they are reflected in addi- 
tional costs. 


HISTORICAL SEQUENCE OF THE STATE HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENTS’ INTERESTS IN URBAN HIGHWAYS 


We believe that a review of the historical 
development of urban highway programs will 
refute charges that the highway departments 
are rurally-oriented and insensitive to urban 
values and problems. 

When the basic and organic Federal-aid 
highway program was first enacted in 1916, 
the reasons for it generally were as follows: 

1. Most of the paved roads in the United 
States were in towns and cities, and extended 
along main street into the adjacent rural 
area for a short distance, where it terminated 
abruptly. There was a need to fill in the pave- 
ment between these cities to get the traffic 
out of the mud and dust, and to tie the 
country together with a primary system of 
highways. 

2. To encourage the establishment and 
building of major highway routes across 
state lines. 


3. To provide adequate roads for land serv- 
ice and rural mail delivery. 

As a result, the highway program started 
as a rural program, for that was where the 
problems existed, and established the cur- 
rent myth that State highway departments 
are rurally-oriented. 

The highway program hardly got started 
when it was interrupted by World War I, 
so the highway program really started about 
1920. 

It was again interrupted in 1930, by the 
big depression of that period. A considerable 
amount of our existing primary system net- 
work was built in that ten-year period. 

Highway work was revived through certain 
emergency programs in 1933, and we were 
moving along fairly well when it was 
stopped again by World War II, in early 1942. 

During this nine-year period, much more 
of the existing primary system was built. 

In 1943, the State highway departments, 
because of their close contact with traffic 
problems and needs, realized that urban 
traffic was becoming critical, and we promoted 
the Federal-aid highway program becoming 
a balanced program with money earmarked 
for urban projects on primary system ex- 

and for providing for projects on a 
Federal-aid secondary system. 

It was also evident to the State highway de- 
partments, through our extensive planning 
operations, that as soon as World War II was 
over, that urbanization would start in ear- 
nest and continue to further complicate high- 
way transportation problems in our growing 
urban areas, 

In 1944, Congress enacted the ABC Pro- 
gram, AASHO, at that time, had pressed for 
a billion dollars a year in Federal aid to keep 
highway needs from increasing too rapidly 
above available facilities. 

It was as late as the Act of 1954, however, 
before we reached the all-time authorization 
of $700 million a year. We would like to say 
for the record that the total Federal aid 
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provided for the first forty-year period, from 
1916 to 1956, totaled only $9.7 billion, or 
about 10 percent to 12 percent of the total 
that the several State highway departments 
spent for highway construction. 

More than that total amount is now pro- 
vided in a two-and-a-half year period. 

After World War II. the highway program 
started up again in 1946. However, it was not 
at a rate to keep pace with increasing traffic 
needs, and there was definite need for a 
nationwide system of freeways. 

In 1954, during the formative period of the 
Interstate highway program, the State high- 
way departments endorsed such a program 
and insisted that the urban sections of the 
system were essential parts in the face of 
insistence by General Bragdon, who headed 
the White House Planners, that the Inter- 
state System should be like the German 
Autobahn and only skirt the environs of the 
city and not go into them. 

As far as urban highways were concerned, 
there was a major bright spot in 1954, when 
the National Committee on Urban Trans- 
portation was formed, with the Automotive 
Safety Foundation and the Bureau of Public 
Roads serving as major sponsors, along with 
some minor ones. 

AASHO provided an advisor to this impor- 
tant Committee, and the Committee made 
use of the expertise and knowledge of a group 
of outstanding specialists contributing their 
time to turn out a set of manuals to guide 
the cities in the collection and use of data 
and information that could result in plan- 
ning transportation. 

In the early 1960's, a few cities volunteered 
to serve as pilot cities in the use of the 
manuals, Among these were Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and San Diego, California, and the 
results were most pleasing. 

Generally, however, at this time we found 
very few people in the field of city planning, 
or city officials who had any real knowledge 
of what was involved in the tion 
planning process, and they had no mecha- 
nism for handling it. 

In 1955, the State highway departments, 
through AASHO, supported the Interstate 
program and made it clear that the urban 
sections were very important parts of the 
system, for the origin and destination of 
much of the traffic was the rural areas, and 
that much of the central business district 
congestion was caused by traffic having to go 
through that area to go to some other part 
of the urban area because no adequate alter- 
nate routes existed. 

The State highway departments had been 
involved in highway planning since the 
middle 1930's, and through our internal and 
external origin destination surveys, we had 
learned a great deal regarding the desire-lines 
of traffic and the patterm and density of 
traffic in and around urban areas. From this 
information evolved the pattern of beltways, 
innerloops, connecting radial highways, and 
through highways. 

When the Interstate program was enacted 
in 1956, the State highway departments had 
been working on the design standards for 
several years. Within twelve days after the 
bill was signed, the highway officials met, 
adopted the design standards, submitted 
them to the Secretary of Commerce, and re- 
ceived his approval, The Joint AASHO-Amer- 
ican Municipal Association Committee was 
also organized in 1956. The 1956 legislation 
made funds available for badly needed urban 
facilities. 

In 1957, the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Connecticut, 
sponsored a symposium entitled, The New 
Highways: Challenge to Metropolitan Re- 
gions”, It was held in Hartford from Septem- 
ber 9th to 12th, and included about 400 
people. 

It appears to us that many of the conclu- 
sions of the symposium had been formulated 
in advance of the meeting, and we were dis- 
appointed in that regard. However, the major 
thing that developed from the symposium 
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was a serious proposal that all urban high- 
way work be deferred until city planning 
could be initiated in all urban areas, and 
progress to the point that the planner would 
approve all proposed projects. A two-year 
moratorium was advocated. 

This was unacceptable to the State high- 
way de ts because of the time that 
would be involved to get the under 
way and ready to function, It was our opin- 
ion that it could defer badly needed urban 
projects up to ten years, and that many of 
these projects were so evident as to their 
location and design that the delay could not 
be justified, for they were needed to be in 
use as soon as possible to ease serious traffic 
congestion. 

It is not generally understood, but the 
State highway departments had been doing 
much cooperative planning before it was an 
official requirement. It had been in the form 
of contacts with all affected public officials, 
planners, professional staff, and combined 
with the public hearings process. 

While it was informal, it nevertheless was 
very productive and effective. No highway de- 
partment was going to go it alone on a 
project of such importance without consult- 
ing with the appropriate local officials. 

Very early in the program, we realized that 
there would be some problems arising from 
our mistakes, but it became very evident 
that we now had many people wanting to get 
into the act now that the program was so 
big, important, and glamorous, and involved 
so much money. 

It was definitely attracting disciplines and 
professions that had taken little or no in- 
terest in highways previously. 

We began to hear immediately from many 
instant and self-proclaimed highway ex- 
perts, where they had not been in evidence 
before. There were a few people in each of 
these groups who did have some background 
and experience, and contributed construc- 
tively, but they were extremely limited in 
numbers. 

We began to realize that the city planning 
profession was just actually reaching its ma- 
jority, but it still lacked uniform accepted 
measures, values, and the like, and the plan- 
ning varied greatly with the individual, and 
to a great degree, it was a matter of per- 
sonal opinion or preference. 

In 1957, AASHO issued its first policy pub- 
lication on urban highway design, which we 
called the Urban “Red Book“. It was the first 
publication to deal with geometric design re- 
quirements for urban highways to accommo- 
date the physical dimensions of the vehicle, 
the design density and speed of traffic, and 
to fit the facility into the urban require- 
ment. 

The State highway departments had, by 
this time, through their twenty years of ex- 
perience in planning, had learned to develop 
the theoretical desire-line of travel and to 
use this in combination with other control- 
ling factors to determine a highway corridor. 

These other controlling factors included 
such things as utilizing the highway location 
as a desirable line of definition between dif- 
ferent types of land use, the avoiding of the 
severence of established communities and 
community services, to enhance economic de- 
velopment, and to lessen any adverse impact 
of the highway on social factors. 

The State highway departments were not 
using the lowest and first cost in determining 
the highway location or design, but accept- 
ing reasonable increased costs so that the 
highway would be an attractive facility and 
a good community neighbor. 

It ts true that the State highway depart- 
ments, over the years, had become rather 
conservative in spending the public’s high- 
way funds for those things that were difi- 
cult to evaluate as far as benefits are con- 
cerned. We refer to those intangible indirect 
benefits where proposed solutions can involve 
large sums of money and are sometimes mat- 
ters of opinion. 

We had found out that by locating urban 
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highways in corridors where property values 
were declining, that revitalization and re- 
newal were brought about with increased tax 
values, and that the cost of right-of-way was 
usually much less. 

We also found that such locations some- 
times caused the most serious human prob- 
lem side effects, the major cause of criticism 
against the highway program. 

We were, at this time, in the process of 
evolving so-called urban design as it applies 
to urban highway and much of the most 
severe criticism directed against urban proj- 
ects center around those that were already 
built or were in the right-of-way acquisition 
stage prior to the enactment of the Inter- 
state program in 1956. 

From October 5th through 9th, 1958, the 
First National Conference on Highways and 
Urban Development was held. It was called 
the Sagamore Conference By unanimous re- 
quest of the sponsors, our Executive Direc- 
tor, Mr, A. E, Johnson, served as the General 
Chairman. 

It brought together for the first time econ- 
omists, officials at all levels of government, 
highway administrators, highway planners, 
transit people, city planners, and others, 
so that each would know of the capabilities 
of the other and the role that each might 
play in making the highway program best 
serve the public interest. 

AASHO went to this Conference requesting 
and welcoming all constructive and respon- 
sible advice and criticism from those who 
could contribute to the success of the urban 
highway program. 

All of the public official groups involved 
endorsed the Findings and Recommenda- 
tions coming out of this first and landmark 
historic Conference, for they actually gave 
the first guidelines for the various levels of 
government and disciplines to follow. 

As a direct result of the Sagamore Confer- 
ence, Mr. Rex M. Whitton, then Chief Engi- 
neer of Missouri, proposed the creation of 
an AASHO Committee which was formed, 
and which he chaired for a time, and is the 
same Committee now chaired by Mr. Mc- 
Morran. 

An action program was initiated to follow 
up the Sagamore Conference in the form of 
a series of regional conferences, bringing to- 
gether the same spectrum of people who had 
attended the Sagamore Conference. Again, 
we found wide variation in the thinking of 
the city planning group. 

In June 1962, a Conference was held in 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, on the subject of 
“Freeways in the Urban Setting”. It was for 
the purpose of discussing highways and 
amenities and to bring together highway 
planners and outspoken highway program 
critics which, at this time, consisted of city 
planners, architects and landscape specialists. 

The State highway departments were not 
involved in this Conference in either the 
steering committee or the evaluation com- 
mittee operations. However, we did agree 
with the general statements included in the 
Findings and Recommendations, but we did 
not endorse the results of the Hershey Con- 
ference for the following reason. 

In the discussions at the Hershey Confer- 
ence, it was again evident that the highway 
program had gotten so big that it was at- 
tracting many people for the first time. It 
appeared that some of these people wanted 
to establish and maintain a national identity 
by being a vocal critic, and others felt that 
the program was so big and so glamorous 
that they must have a part in it. 


The sponsors were the AASHO, American 
Municipal Association Joint Committee, the 
Committee on Urban Research of the High- 
way Research Board, and Syracuse Univer- 
sity, with the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
AASHO, the American Municipal Association 
and the National Association of Counties 
operating in a support role. 
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This was not universal, for there were some 
sincere and objective people involved in the 
Conference. 

Most of the critics were unanimous in one 
point, and that was they should have a major 
role in the decision-making process in the 
program, but from there on, we were im- 
pressed and concerned that their individual 
views varied radically and diametrically, 
even between representatives of the same de- 
sign profession or discipline, especially was 
it so in the case of the architects. 

Again, in the Hershey Conference, we in- 
vited all constructive help that we could get. 

In 1962, the Urban Transportation Plan- 
ning Requirement was first included in Fed- 
eral-aid highway legislation. We supported 
this to the fullest. In fact, this planning pro- 
cedure was first born in our Joint Commit- 
tee with the American Municipal Associa- 
tion in 1959. 

We had proposed it as a voluntary opera- 
tion for the several States and affected cities, 
but we soon realized that it would be far 
more successful if it were a legislative 
requirement, 

The State highway departments supported 
this legislation, for they wanted comprehen- 
sive, cooperative, continuing planning and 
not just another planning study or report 
to be placed in some file or on some shelf 
to gather dust. 

A city is a living organism made up of 
many cells of different land use types, some 
new, some in their prime, and some dying. 
A city is a continuous thing and its planning 
must be likewise. In fact, there is nothing 
happening in the city of today that is not 
natural, or should not have been anticipated 
in our complex society. 

Our major problem is that we have not 
developed a governmental mechanism, or the 
planning and the financing to keep a city 
a healthy, living organism. 

The State highway departments wanted to 
know that any project for which they were 
responsible in an urban area would definitely 
fit into the transportation needs of the city, 
and would enhance the proper urban de- 
velopment of the area. 

This is the major motivation behind the 
State highway departments’ support of the 
planning requirement. 

We had been concerned for some time that 
there was little or no procedure for bring- 
ing all planning and proposed capital im- 
provement programs for a metropolitan area 
together at one place where they could all 
be considered as to their interaction with 
each other and in particular, with highways. 

We had become concerned, also, that in 

with many city planners and others 
at the urban level, they had little grasp of 
what the highway transportation planning 
might consist of and, in fact, in many of our 
early discussions with these people, they 
referred to it as “that planning thing.” 

We knew that transportation planning 
must be comprehensive and that it must 
start with land use planning and involve 
projection into the future. The interaction 
between land use planning and transporta- 
tion is important and definite. 

If a highway is built to accommodate the 
traffic requirements of certain planned land 
use and, for some reason, higher density land 
use does occur, then the highway can become 
obsolete or at least inefficient and transporta- 
tion investments can be jeopardized. 

In case transportation is inadequate, land 
use and the economic health of the affected 
area will certainly adjust accordingly. 

The State highway departments had also 


telt that there was need for some responsible 
‘governmental mechanism consisting of 


elected officials who could speak for the en- 
tire metropolitan area in decision-making 
and pledging commitments because so many 
of the urban areas contained a multiplicity 
of small and separate municipalities, and 
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there is need for someone to have authority 
and responsibility for those things which are 
area-wide in their application. 

Some of our problems have been caused by 
vetoes on the part of some of these small and 
included municipalities. 

As soon as the Planning Requirement of 
the Federal-aid Act of 1962 came into being, 
all of the State highway departments were 
made aware that it was their primary respon- 
sibility to see that it was carried out. 

Within a reasonable time period, the plan- 
ning process was instituted in all of the 216 
areas affected by the legislation, and in the 
15 areas subsequently added. There were 
some disappointments at the local level, for 
they expected that the planning process 
would develop projects for which someone 
would furnish the money. 

When the planning process was started, 
AASHO, through its Committee now headed 
by Mr. McMorran, recommended to the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads that the cooperative 
feature of the planning requirement be ex- 
ecuted through agreements with local gov- 
erning bodies rather than with independent 
or quasi-governmental agencies, 

This decision was based on the recognition 
of authority and the responsibility of elected 
Officials to adopt plans and to implement 
programs, 

The effort required by the highway depart- 
ments to carry out their responsibility with 
local governments has been large. It has in- 
volved all of our Member Departments, ex- 
cept Alaska, Wyoming and Vermont, which 
have no urban areas falling within the popu- 
lation limits specified. 

It has required much time and effort to 
execute the necessary intergovernmental 
agreements and to establish mutually accept- 
able administration arrangements to carry 
out the planning work. 

The State hignway departments believe 
that the planning program is extremely val- 
uable, and that a very important by-product 
has been the increased dialogue between 
State and local officials, and the understand- 
ing and the necessity of adequate planning 
by local government officials. 

In the affected areas, highway user funds 
are providing the major part of financing the 
development of plans for transportation 
within the framework of forecasts and plans 
for future highway development. 

Housing and Urban Development, Section 
701 funds, are utilized in the land use plan- 
ning portion that is a prerequisite for trans- 
portation planning, but those funds are not 
available for transportation planning. 

In 1964, AASHO, in its official Policy State- 
ment, endorsed the multiple use of urban 
highway rights-of-way for utilizing space 
over, under and along the side of the high- 
way itself for such things as housing, park- 
ing, shops, recreation, and the like, where 
such use is in the public interest, is finan- 
cially feasible, and does not interfere with 
the primary purpose of the right-of-way 
taking. 

On December 12th to 16th, 1965, the Second 
National Conference on Highways and Urban 
Development? was held in Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

Mr. E. H. Holmes, who heads planning in 
the Federal Highway Administrator's office, 
served as the General Chairman of that Con- 
ference by unanimous choice of the sponsors. 
It was a most successful Conference and the 
Findings and Recommendations coming out 
of id bears the historic-sounding title of the 
“Williamsburg Resolves”. 

AASHO and all of the sponsors of the Con- 
ference endorsed the “Williamsburg Resolves” 


The sponsors were the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, the National 
League of Cities, the National Association of 
Counties, with the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Automotive Safety Foundation serv- 
ing in a supporting role. 
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and it has been recommended for implemen- 
tation by all of the State highway depart- 
ments. 

AASHO went to the Williamsburg Confer- 
ence hoping that there might be some an- 
swers found to identify, measure and place 
values on indirect benefits and other intan- 
gible things associated with the highway pro- 
gram. These might be cosmetics or other 
aesthetic features, in addition to what would 
produce an attractive highway, or location or 
design features brought about by the rather 
nebulous economic and social factors. 

The State highway departments for years 
have used the so-called Road User Benefit 
Analysis to compare locations and designs. 
This process is, in reality, a cost effectiveness 
approach based on items to which value, 
measurements and costs can be assigned. 

We had hoped at the Williamsburg Con- 
ference that we could get some guidance on 
how we might assign some costs and benefits 
to these many other things, some of which 
are indeterminate benefits and vary mate- 
rially as to cost. 

AASHO, through its National Cooperative 
Highway Research Program, that is admin- 
istered by the Highway Research Board of 
the National Academies of Sciences and En- 
gineering, have carried on a continuing re- 
search effort to get some answers to these 
rather important questions, and the work is 
still continuing. 

It is felt by State highway administrators 
that because of some of the costs involved, 
and the lack of something definite to link 
benefits with these costs, that they would 
like to have something more rational than is 
presently available in approving affected 
projects. 

There has been some limited work done in 
some of the State highway departments. In 
England, Mr. Colin D. Buchanan of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Transport has also worked in 
this area. However, Mr. Buchanan has not 
been able to assign any monetary values to 
these rather intangible benefits, but has ac- 
tually come out with a sort of checklist and 
priority suggestion to which he has attached 
some empirical percentage values. 

It now appears to us that many of these 
things will continue to be intangible and 
defy the assignment of measures and values 
and must finally be resolved by considered 
judgment, both at the legislative and profes- 
sional level. 

We do know that if we attempt to satisfy 
90 percent of the people in planning and de- 
signing a project that is adequate for its 
primary purpose and is attractive, that our 
job is relatively simple. If we try to satisfy 
95 percent, it becomes more complex and 
expensive, and at 98 percent, you run into 
controversy and you draw criticism from the 
so-called artistic and creative people. It 
would be absolutely impossible to build a 
project if you had to satisfy 100 percent of 
the people. 

This was realized early in the history of 
public works programs when eminent do- 
main proceedings were legislated. 

The matter also arises as to how much of 
the cost of these rather indeterminate in- 
direct benefits should be financed from high- 
way user funds, and from what source should 
any additional costs be provided. 

At this point, we would like to introduce 
for the record the reports of the Sagamore 
Conference, the Hershey Conference and the 
Williamsburg Conference, calling special at- 
tention to the Findings and Recommenda- 
tions of each of the three. AASHO and the 
Bureau of Public Roads have endorsed the 
Findings and Recommendations of the Saga- 
more and Williamsburg Conferences. 

In July 1965, AASHO, through its Planning 
and Design Policies Committee, Which is 
made up of twenty Chief Engineering Officers 
from the State highway departments, and 
develops the major design policies for high~ 
ways that are in use throughout the world, 
proposed a multiple-discipline team ap- 
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proach as an AASHO research project for 
that Committee to get some material for up- 
dating our Urban Red Book“. 

The Executive Committee approved this 
proposal in which the team would be made 
up of private professional engineers, land- 
scape architects, city planners and architects, 
to develop some guidelines, checklists and 
illustrations or examples that could be used 
in the development of urban design of high- 
ways covering the entire spectrum from the 
central city situation through suburbia to 
the rural environs outside the city, and to 
make the resulting highway a good neighbor 
to the communities traversed and result in 
an attractive and efficient facility. 

We ran into some red tape in being able 
to use pooled research funds because of some 
of the procedures that had been established 
for handling such funds in the National 
Academy of Sciences, and, as a result, and to 
save time, Federal Highway Administrator 
Rex M. Whitton, volunteered to handle this 
research operation through the Bureau of 
Public Roads by the establishment of an Ad- 
visory Committee to him which would serve 
the same purpose that AASHO had in mind.“ 

Mr. Whitton selected his advisors in con- 
sultation with AASHO and Mr. Joseph Bar- 
nett, of the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
Secretary of the AASHO Planning and Design 
Policies Committee since its creation in 1937, 
and who recently retired from the Bureau, 
served as the liaison man with the Advisory 
Committee. In selecting these people, we 
were looking for outstanding leaders in their 
profession and people who had some expe- 
rience with highways. 

We understand that a draft of the report 
of this Special Advisory Committee has been 
submitted to the Bureau of Public Roads, 
but to date we have not seen it. We hope, 
however, that it will furnish us some valuable 
information from these outstanding special- 
ists, in addition to that furnished by the 
State highway departments, that we could 
use in the new edition of the Urban “Red 
Book”. 

OBSERVATIONS, POLICY POSITIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The State highway departments must 
continue to have the primary responsibility 
for Federal-aid urban highway affairs, 
especially as they apply to urban extensions 
of the State highway systems. 

Urban extensions of the State highway 
routes must be considered, planned and con- 
structed as part of an over-all State highway 
system. 

The States have the experience, education, 
background, continuity, history of accom- 
plishment, and other capabilities that are 
required to provide such a statewide high- 
way transportation network. 

Competence comes from education and ex- 
perience, and the State highway depart- 
ments have added city planners, landscape 
specialists, and other appropirate disciplines 
to their professional staffs as needed in the 
modern day operation. We have become 
multiple-discipline team departments. 

Federal-aid highway funds, including 
urban, should be apportioned to the State 
highway authority and should not be com- 
plicated by urban highway funds being made 
directly available to the cities, especially as 
those funds apply to those highways which 
form the logical urban extensions of the 
State highway system. 


3 Michael Rapuano of New York City, 
Chairman, Landscape Architect and Engi- 
neer; Lawrence Halprin of San Francisco, 
Landscape Architect; Dr. Thomas OC. Kava- 
nagh of New York City, Structural and High- 
way Engineer; Kevin Roach of Hamden, Con- 
necticut, an Architect; Matthew L. Rockwell 
of Chicago, City Planner and an Architect; 
John O. Simonds of Pittsburgh, Landscape 
Architect and Planner; Marvin R. Springer 
of Dallas, an Urban Planner; Harry B. Powell 
of Seattle, a Structural Engineer. 
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In our study of future highway needs, we 
find that in most urban areas additional 
urben. rye construction, after the com- 
pletion e present Interstate pr 
F ae 

State highway departments have never 
taken part in the competitive controversy 
between highways versus rail transit, for 
we have firmly believed that where any 
mode of transportation is needed and can 
be financed, it should be provided, and that 
the planning of those modes and the plan- 
ning of highways should complement each 
other, and that they be coordinated not only 
through the planning and design, but in 
the operation of the facilities as well. 

The State highway departments have de- 
plored charges made by some of the rapid 
transit proponents, and especially their use 
of some of the so-called comparable capaci- 
ties of the two types of transportation. We 
know for certain that even in the central 
business district of some of our largest cities, 
adequate highway transportation is essential 
for it is needed for the movement of goods 
and services which cannot be provided by 
some of the other modes, and it is needed for 
moving people as well. 

This capacity must be adequate to handle 
all essential travel, if for some reason, other 
modes of transportation might be out of 
service. 

We have, however, resisted any suggestions 
that highway funds be made available for 
optional use, such as financing other modes 
of transportation. It is very definite that 
even the most conservative estimate of 
highway needs far exceed highway financing 
that is in sight. 

The State highway departments have a 
long record of accomplishment in know-how 
and in decision-making and in getting work 
under way and completed. This is a very 
valuable and often taken-for-granted ca- 
pability. We are not only highway engineers, 
for the modern highway department is very 
big business and is a very complex operation. 
We have a wide range of experience in busi- 
ness management, fiscal control, economics, 
and the like. 

It is our belief that the time is not here, 
nor will it ever arrive, when the cost benefit 
approach or economic feasibility measure- 
ments will be out of date. Proposals must be 
put into perspective and proper relationship 
with the overall funds that are available. 

The State highway departments have long 
firsthand experience in knowing all sorts of 
problems surrounding highways because of 
their many years of grass roots contact with 
all segments of the public and business and 
with all levels of government. 

The design of a highway is a continuous 
linear functional design and it must be such 
as to accommodate the dimensions of the ve- 
hicles using the facility, and to accommodate 
the design densities and speeds of the traf- 
fic. It must also be fitted into the natural 
human and other man-made controls and 
must be adapted to the land use planning 
for the area that it serves. 

It must be controlled also by certain limit- 
ing grades and curvature if it is to function 
and it must extend on to its destination. In 
fact, it is entirely a different design pro- 
cedure than that of the architects. 

We have had much criticism from the 
architects as to the damage that highways 
do and that they do not match the archi- 
tectural pattern of the area. However, we 
have observed that very often a new highway 
spawns a building program of considerable 
portions, and very often the new buildings 
that are developed side by side by different 
architects clash in their design and do not 
set a very good example, 

Irregardless of charges that highway plan- 
ners and engineers are insensitive to social, 
economic and aesthetic values, and that they 
are single-purpose people wanting to pave 
over the whole city, we have no such tend- 
encies and we do take a sense of pride in our 
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accomplishment in producing attractive 
facilities that fit harmoniously into the socio- 
economic structure. 

Some of the factors that have caused con- 
troversial problems have been a sincere fear 
that the highway will encroach upon his- 
toric areas, parks, vistas, and the like, or 
that the highway would cause serious human 
problems, but in some instances, it seems 
to resolve itself as out-and-out opposition to 
highways presented in the most sensational, 
vocal and uncooperative manner. 

In some instances, the administering fed- 
eral officials could aid by keeping matters in 
proper channels and working through the 
State highway departments, instead of di- 
rectly trying to passify the persons who repre- 
sent a small, but vocal, minority. 

Some of our critics have used the emo- 
tional and sensational approach and have 
actually taken the role of antagonists to 
highways. If their criticism is responsible 
and sincere, a great deal more could be ac- 
complished by discussions and dialogue 
through the proper channels and the re- 
courses that are available. 

If a project is not needed, we certainly do 
not want to build it. If it is needed, then 
we should get along with it and consider all 
of the constructive help we can get. 

Throughout the years we found, in our 
long experience, that when projects are well 
thought out, opposition soon disappears and 
adjustments result soon after the work is 
completed, and that the longer a project is 
delayed, the more it festers and the more 
problems it creates. 

Some of the opposition is actually incited 
and spread and is based on false assumptions. 
Such was the case when the very beautiful 
Jefferson Memorial was being constructed 
here in Washington, D.C. Many ladies of the 
city, thinking that the new Memorial would 
spoil the beauty of the Potomac, worked hard 
to fill the footing excavations as fast as the 
workmen could make them. 

It was not long before everyone decided 
this Memorial is one of the most beautiful 
in the world and enhances the Potomac 
setting. 

In handling a program such as the big 
highway program, primary authority must 
rest with responsibility and accountability, 
and the final decision-making, therefore, 
must rest with the agency and its officials 
that have this role. Such authority cannot 
be fragmented and distributed to a commit- 
tee or to the public. 

The multiple-discipline or team approach 
can be helpful in many instances, utilizing 
such a procedure in an advisory or consult- 
ing capacity to develop a project. 

We are watching with interest the team 
concept approach in Baltimore and Chicago, 
and will be watching as to its success, time 
required, the costs of their proposals, and 
the acceptance by the public of their 
recommendations. 

We are concerned about an expressed atti- 
tude by the Department of Transportation 
to allow local people to pass judgment on 
location and design of projects. This would 
be a most effective way to stop the program. 

We believe that the public hearing process, 
and people working through their elected 
local officials, is the proper manner for 
handling such things. We warn t any- 
thing that would fragment authority and 
complicate the approval of projects. 

We ask that the Congress and the federal 
agencies not establish rules and regulations 
for the program based on solving the prob- 
lems of the dozen or so controversial loca- 
tions that have arisen, but to treat them as 
special cases. To do otherwise would unduly 
complicate the procedure that has success- 
fully handled hundreds of satisfactorily 
completed urban projects. 

We have gone to our State highway de- 
partments with four questions, as follows: 

1, Do you have the necessary legal author- 
ity to handle the Federal-aid urban program? 
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2. Do you have the professional and tech- 
nical capabilities for handling that program? 

3. In general, do the cities over 50,000 
population have an adequate governmental 
mechanism for handling the program? 

4. Generally, do these same cities have ade- 
quate professional and technical capabilities 
for handling their part of the planning 
process in the highway program? 

The answers to the first two were unani- 
mous and definite “yeses”. 

The answers to three and four were gen- 
erally “yes”, but with some added comment. 
Some felt that improvement was needed in 
the form of an effective council of elected 
Officials that could represent the entire 
metropolitan area in making decisions and 
commitments. 

Also, several commented with regard to 
question four in the following way. Some 
cities do not have full capabilities at this 
time and have to either go for outside help, 
or depend extensively on the State highway 
departments. In going to outside assistance 
in the planning process, generally a “turn- 
key” job is the result and all too often, the 
city people themselves do not fully appreci- 
ate the significance of the continuous plan- 
ning concept in such a manner that they 
can contribute effectively to making the 
planning process a continuous one. 

We, of the State highway departments, 
recognize that we have made some mistakes 
because we have been doing a job, but we 
have learned as we have gone along. The ur- 
ban highway program has evolved accord- 
ingly and we still have more experience in 
urban highways than any other group. 

We ask everyone not to judge us on our 
older work and, especially that predating 
1956, but to grade us on the basis of our 
present efforts. 

In 1956, your Committee gave us some 
guidance as to how to handle cost connected 
with local service in the Interstate program. 
You very helpfully set out a guideline that 
equal consideration should be given to local 
service. Now this involved the addition of 
several access points and a corresponding in- 
crease in the cost estimate of the program, 
but everyone believes that it was a proper 
additional charge. 

Now, we ask that you give us some guid- 
ance in these rather nebulous areas as to how 
much additional expenditures should be con- 
sidered in the case of the indirect and in- 
tangible benefits of highways and their im- 
pacts on the socio-economic life of the city. 

The cost of proposed solutions to some of 
the problems vary considerably, and what to 
consider and approve becomes a matter of 
considered judgment. 

A State highway administrator does bear 
great responsibility when he is asked to ap- 
prove a project that involves considerable 
additional costs above what is needed to sup- 
ply an attractive and efficient facility for 
moving traffic, and especially if it is financed 
from highway user funds. 

We realize that this is not going to be an 
easy job, but since it is practically impossible 
to put monetary values on these rather in- 
determinate benefits, it becomes a matter of 
considered Judgment by those who are re- 
sponsible for the program. 

Some guidelines in the form of considered 
legislative judgment would be most helpful 
as aes us make proper engineering judg- 
m 

We would hope that your Committee might 
be able to check conditions in some of the 
areas where urban freeways have been com- 
pleted and have been in service for some 
time, to see if there is any validity to charges 
that our highways did harm communities, or 
that we gave inadequate consideration to 
important social or economic considerations. 

We read such charges quite often and it 
would be interesting to see how they might 
stand up. 

In closing, we emphasize that no other 
group has the record of urban highway de- 
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velopment that the State highway depart- 
ments have, and we are proud of it. 

We thank you for the great privilege of 
presenting this statement. 


THE CREDIBILITY GAP: A NEW 
CHAPTER—PUBLIC WORKS COM- 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, for 
many months now several of my col- 
leagues and I have pointed out numerous 
instances of the credibility gap which 
grows wider and wider as it separates this 
administration from the people. 

This week, a new chapter in this story 
has been written before the Subcommit- 
tee on Roads of the House Works Com- 
mittee. 

Yesterday, Alan S. Boyd, Secretary of 
Transportation, testified before the 
subcommittee. 

He assured my colleagues and me that: 

The Department is consulting and intends 
to continue consulting with the States and 
local governmental officials to resolve these 
issues so that highway transportation de- 
velopment in the region can proceed at a 
rapid pace. 


Unfortunately, the remainder of Mr. 
Boyd’s testimony did not offer any as- 
surance that these noble ideals of con- 
sultation with local officials were, in fact, 
being carried out. As he continued, he 
outlined several proposals he was offer- 
ing, and several conclusions he had come 
to. 

He then added, after presenting his 
conclusions, that: 

It is my intention to place these questions 
before the three highway commissioners. 


Apparently his discussions with the 
State and local governmental officials 
will come only after his own conclusions 
are a fait accompli. 

As if to bear out this contention, to- 
day we heard from Douglas B. Fugate, 
State highway commissioner of Virginia. 
And, in discussing problems connected 
with the proposed Three Sisters Bridge, 
here is what he had to say about Mr. 
Boyd’s consulting“: 

In my opinion, Section 4(f) of the De- 
partment of Transportation Act requires that 
the Secretary of rtation shall co- 
operate and consult with the states in de- 
veloping transportation plans and programs, 
and we have never been consulted in connec- 
tion with the studies which the Department 
of Transportation has apparently made. 


Mr. Fugate also told our subcommittee 
that the Secretary’s decision, which he 
had heard of only through a newspaper 
article, “comes as a distinct surprise” to 
him and others engaged in transporta- 
tion planning on the State and local area. 

If this is the consultation that Secre- 
tary Boyd so nobly talked of before our 
subcommittee, then something is radi- 
cally wrong. But I am afraid this is just 
another chapter in the sad story of the 
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credibility gap which is widening between 
the administration and the people on 
the State and local level. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM—THE 
NEED FOR ACTION 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been drawn to a recent 
editorial in the November 18, 1967, Little 
Rock, Ark., Democrat, entitled, Con- 
gress and Reform.” 

The editorial calls attention to the in- 
ability of Congress to deal effectively 
with the vast and complicated Federal 
budget. I quote two paragraphs from the 
edtiorial for emphasis: 

Congress needs a staff of experts who could 
devote close study of the budget and help 
lawmakers pinpoint quickly and surely where 
money is being wasted, where funds can be 
saved, where programs can be shut off, and 
others expanded to be more effective. 

A bill to give Congress better control of 
the budget has been passed by the Senate 
but not by the House. The Congressional Re- 
organization Bill, among other things, would 
provide experts and computers to help law- 
makers keep abreast of how money is being 
spent and how effective the programs are. 


Mr. Speaker, I think perhaps those of 
us who have been fighting for congres- 
sional reform have neglected to point out 
the salutary provisions of the bill from 
time to time and have spent too much 
time defending the bill from attacks 
against those who would resist all 
change. 

The Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of the Congress sought to deal with 
precisely the problem pointed up in the 
Little Rock, Ark., Democrat editorial and 
title II of S. 355, entitled Fiscal Con- 
trols,” was the best our committee could 
do to provide the Congress with the tools 
and the procedures to do a better job of 
understanding and dealing with vast and 
varied Federal expenditures. 

We have all heard of the relatively re- 
cent movement in the executive branch 
of Government for cost effectiveness 
studies of the program planning budget- 
ing system. 

Title II of S. 355 was aimed at equip- 
ping the Congress, through its commit- 
tees and especially through the General 
Accounting Office, to cope with the new 
budgeting systems in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

It should be interesting to my col- 
leagues, therefore, to know that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, not waiting for 
final action on S. 355, which seems pres- 
ently to be frozen in the Rules Commit- 
tee of the House, has inaugurated studies 
of the kind contemplated in title IT of 
our reorganization bill, S. 355, by creat- 
ing a Systems Analysis Section in the 
Office of Policy and Special Studies of 
the General Accounting Office. This de- 
velopment was announced in the GAO 
orga of November 10, 1967, volume 
1, No. 10. 
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Mr, Speaker, I wish my colleagues, and 
particularly the majority leadership, 
would look at the reorganization bill, 
which was the product of 2 years’ hard 
work by a bipartisan, 12-man committee, 
not for the purpose of finding out things 
they do not like in the bill, but for those 
provisions which would enable the Con- 
gress to do a better job of understanding 
national problems and adopting intelli- 
gent national policies, as well as review- 
ing the execution of the laws and the 
expenditure of funds more effectively. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of the 
Little Rock, Ark., Democrat editorial at 
this point in my remarks: 

CONGRESS AND REFORM 


The great conflict in Congress centering 
around budget spending emphasizes the need 
for the lawmakers to have more accurate 
information on government income and on 
the operation of the spending programs. 

Congressional committees, when studying 
the budget, are compelled in most cases to 
accept the figures presented by bureaucrats 
who have vested interests in getting and 
spending money, in building up their bureaus 
and the scope of their influence. This can 
hardly be considered as beneficial to the na- 
tional interest. 

Congress needs a staff of experts who could 
devote close study of the budget and help 
lawmakers pinpoint quickly and surely where 
money is being wasted, where funds can be 
saved, where programs can be shut off, and 
others expanded to be more effective. 

A bill to give Congress better control of 
the budget has been passed by the Senate 
but not by the House. The Congressional Re- 
organization Bill, among other things, would 
provide experts and computers to help law- 
makers keep abreast of how money is being 
spent and how effective the programs are. 

Under the present system many Congress- 
men often vote for bills they have not had 
the time to study; as a result, they do not 
know what they are yoting for. Huge appro- 
priations are made without proper safe- 
guards to see that the money is properly 
spent. 

That’s what the reorganization bill is all 
about. 

Congress has an opportunity to improve 
its own image by setting up proper machinery 
to help it deal with money matters. When 
programs are wasteful and inefficient, the 
taxpayers suffer and Congress degrades itself 
by not making good on its responsibilities as 
the sole, single source of all federal spending. 

A Congress that does not reform itself is 
grossly lacking in moral fiber. 


WAR NEVER SOLVES ANYTHING? 
A PERCEPTIVE EDITORIAL 
ANSWERS THE QUESTION 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, history 
is replete with tales of war and great 
battles for great causes. It is equally re- 
plete with harsh denunciations of war. 
Sherman’s “war is hell“ and F. D. R.’s “I 
hate war“ are expressions that come 
readily to mind. 

But is it true that war never solves 
anything? I think not. In support of this 
thesis, I offer for the Recorp at the con- 
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clusion of my remarks a perceptive edi - 
torial written by an editor in my district, 
Richard Lewis, of Franklin, N.H. Mr. 
Lewis’ editorial appeared in the Septem- 
ber 28 edition of the Journal-Transcript. 

While it is quite true that war does not 
solve everything, Mr. Lewis points out 
that the case for war as a solution to 
some problems is quite clear. The Revolu- 
tionary War solved the question of 
American independence. The Civil War 
certainly was the only way in 1861 to 
hold the Union together. As Mr. Lewis 
himself states: 


The Second World War cut short the inter- 
national depredations of Adolph Hitler and 
Nazi Germany. The Korean police action, if 
nothing else, stablized, even though the hard 
way, the line of demarcation between North 
and South Korea. 


Because so many voices of protest are 
now being heard against war in general 
and against our fight to defend South 
Vietnam in particular, it may be helpful 
to remind ourselves that in spite of our 
inherent aspirations for meaningful 
peace, wars have solved some important 
problems in the past. In the opinion of 
many thoughtful and peace-loving peo- 
ple, war will also solve a problem now— 
that in Communist aggression and ter- 
rorism against South Vietnam. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


War Never SOLVES ANYTHING? 


Our eye was caught by a photo appearing 
this week on the front page of the Christian 
Science Monitor, The picture was one of a 
pair of protest marchers at opposite ends of 
the scale—one carried a sign reading “War 
Never Solves Anything”, and the other pro- 
claimed Support Men In Vietnam”, 

It was the comment War Never Solves 
Anything” that particularly attracted our 
attention. 

It’s a fine ringing phrase that sounds quite 
plausible at first blush, and maybe there's a 
certain amount of truth to it, but painfully, 
there’s a considerable amount of baloney, 
too. 
Quite, obviously, war does solve certain 
problems. A war surely settled the question 
of whether or not the 13 American colonies 
would continue under British rule. The Civil 
War, we should say, answered definitely the 
question, shall the Confederate States be 
established as a nation independent of the 
United States of America? The First World 
War resolved certain conflicts among the 
major nations of Europe, and the Second 
World War cut short the international dep- 
redations of Adolph Hitler and Nazi 
Germany. 

The Korean police action, if nothing else, 
stabilized even though the hard way, the 
line of demarcation between North Korea 
and South Korea. 

Just as obviously, none of these wars 
solved everything involved. It took years of 
sweat and hard work to turn the 13 Amer- 
ican colonies into an independent, function- 
ing nation. The Civil War surely left pain, 
heartache and deep disagreement in its 
wake. The First World War created as many 
problems as it solved, and if World War II 
cut short the territorial ambitions of the 
Germans, it marked the resurgence of Rus- 
sia as a major world power. The Korean con- 
flict stopped a specific act of aggression, but 
obviously didn’t wipe out aggression as any- 
body’s national policy. 

To say that “War Never Solves Anything” 
is nonsense, of course. But it’s just as much 
nonsense to proclaim and believe that war is 
a solution to everything. None of the wars 
we've mentioned here solved all the problems 
that were involved in the events leading to 
each, and in some cases, created brand new 
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problems that might not have existed other- 
wise, or led to other wars that in turn solved 
some problems and created new. 

War has never served as a final solution to 
all problems, but then neither have negotia- 
tion, good will, treaties, or any other means 
of problem solving. 

The tool of war is in many ways a stupid 
way to solve disagreements, but then, many 
are the stupid ways that men attempt to 
solve their problems. 


WHAT MAKES ROMNEY RUN? 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. LLOYD] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the Decem- 
ber 12, 1967, issue of Look magazine, 
which is on the newstands this week, 
contains an article by Mr. T. George 
Harris on the subject of the presidential 
candidacy of the Governor of Michigan, 
George Romney. 

It has been several days since I read 
the article, and a striking feature keeps 
recurring to me which I believe is so 
significant that it should be civen this 
attention in the RECORD. 

The author, Mr. Harris, relates that 
he asked Governor Romney for a copy 
of his latest form 1040, the Federal in- 
dividual income tax return, Mr. Harris 
reports the Governor's response in the 
following language: 

He balked when I badgered him for a copy. 
.. . Release of the document, while it might 
serve a political purpose, would not prove 
very much, he argued. One year could be a 
fluke, perhaps done for show, and what mat- 
tered in personal finance was how a man 
conducted himself over the long haul. 

Stumped by this argument, I was not pre- 
pared for the move that it eventually led 
him to make: He ordered up all of the Form 
1040’s that he and Mrs. Romney had filed 
over the past twelve years—including those 
profitable ones when he saved the American 
Motors Corporation from bankruptcy and 
became a millionaire on the company’s stock 
options. While his wealth and income had 
fluctuated wildly with the auto industry, he 
and Mrs. Romney had kept right on living in 
modest comfort, tithing and contributing a 
substantial share to community needs. Over 
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they had put an 


income each year into donations (straight 
charity, 4 percent: church, 19 percent). 


Mr. Speaker, no comment of mine can 
lend eloquence to this simple and volun- 
tary act of honesty and complete dis- 
closure of personal interest by a candi- 
date for President of the United States. 
None of us knows nearly a year in ad- 
vance of the election who among the 
many candidates of both parties will be 
our next President. But I believe our 
form of government, our two-party sys- 
tem, and the value of our citizenship 
have all been enriched by this demon- 
stration of personal integrity by Gover- 
nor Romney as he begins his campaign 
for the Presidency. 

Excerpts of the Look article with edi- 
torial comment from the Washington 
Star follow: 

[From Look, Dec. 12, 1967] 
WHAT MAKES ROMNEY RUN? 
(By T. George Harris) 

Presidential candidates do not hustle votes 
door-to-door in the suburbs or hug children 
at dozens of campaign offices right in the 
homes of ghetto families, But these and 
other odd doings will be seen early in 1968, 
on a hefty scale. Many a roller-haired house- 
wife will soon answer the bell and face a 
ruggedly joyful man with a notched nose, 
crow-feet eyes and a hedge of white hair that 
his daughter clips on Sunday for a dollar. 
He will look familiar, bigger than five-feet- 
eleven, 170 lbs. 

“My name is George Romney,” he will an- 
nounce in that gravel baritone. “I hope you 
will support me.” 

Reporters and haulers of TV gear will trail 
along, sore of foot and sullen in the belief 
that Romney, while obviously having a ball, 
is wasting their talent covering a lost cause, 
He has already been pronounced dead by 
more experts than any politician to the right 
of Che Guevara. 

In 11 months this year, he managed to get 
himself more or less officially buried half a 
dozen times: on his Western tour last spring, 
then in his tax-reform battle at home, twice 
over Mormonism’s anti-Negro policy, once 
over his Mexican birth and, for sure, during 
the Detroit riot. 

People interviewed by pollsters stubbornly 
considered him their favorite future Presi- 
dent, however, until his famous TV blooper 
this fall: When I came back from Vietnam 
[in 1965], I just had the greatest brainwash- 
ing that anybody can get...” To admit 
he’d been wrong, over-sold on President 
Johnson's war strategy, was ungainly enough. 


Dividends, 
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Worse, that word “brainwash” had a curi- 
ously chemical effect on the minds of Wash- 
ington columnists. They flipped. It took. 
other politicians some weeks to pick up the 
word, gingerly, to find that it said some- 
thing to people and might be useful. But 
Romney just jutted out that jaw among 
angry Negroes in 17 big cities. He also quietly 
pushed the button on the most unorthodox 
campaign that is likely to be seen for some 
years. 

The more trouble he has winning pri- 
maries and delegates, the harder he will 
drive, A genial Mormon elder, not wanting 
to call George stubborn, puts the matter 
very carefully. “When a Romney drowns,” he 
says, “you look upstream for the body.” 

His family shares the general joke. Mike 
Romney, a mining engineer in Salt Lake 
City, lets an almost ribald grin crease the 
horse-kick scar on his face, broad and leath- 
ery, when he talks about younger brother 
George. “I have always operated on the 
premise that Romneys were not descended 
like other humans,” Mike drawls. We de- 
scended from the mule.” 

Maybe not, but Governor Romney of Mich- 
igan has a pronounced tendency to act as 
he sees fit, even if it might lead to embar- 
rassment. For 41 years, no matter how hot 
the sun, he has worn long cotton-knit un- 
derwear with Mormon symbols stitched on 
chest and stomach, He knew, when I asked 
about these “temple garments,” that he 
might inspire a national giggle, but he told 
me the facts. 

He balked when I badgered him for a copy 
of his latest Form 1040, the Federal Indi- 
vidual Income Tax Return. Release of the 
document, while it might serve a political 
purpose, would not prove very much, he 
argued, One year could be a fluke, perhaps 
done for show, and what mattered in per- 
sonal finance was how a man conducted 
himself over the long haul. 

Stumped by this argument, I was not pre- 
pared for the move that it eventually led 
him to make: He ordered up all the Form 
1040's that he and Mrs. Romney had filed 
over the past twelve years—including those 
profitable ones when he saved the American 
Motors Corporation from bankruptcy and be- 
came a millionaire on the company's stock 
options. While his wealth and income had 
fluctuated wildly with the auto industry, he 
and Mrs. Romney had kept right on living 
in modest comfort, tithing and contributing 
a substantial share to community needs. 
Over the long haul, I discovered, they had 
put an average 23 percent of their adjusted 
gross income each year into donations 
(straight charity, 4 percent; church, 19 per- 
cent). You can work out these and other 
conclusions from the nine-column chart of 
their personal affairs from 1955 through 
1966. 


Year Salary and Deferred interest and Adjusted Church con- Other con- Total deduc- Net taxable Tax 
bonus compensation sanie oa gross income tributions utions tions income 
ga 

s $3, 541. 21 $129, 674. 46 $23, 887. 96 $3, 190. 96 $36, 118. 98 $89, 355. 48 $45,651. 47 
= 7, 031, 70 133, 763. 31 33, 154,43 2, 261, 50 43, 370, 05 86, 193. 26 43,172.19 
z 3,607. 18 92, 573. 06 22, 341, 01 2, 740, 45 32, 948, 45 56, 024. 61 23, 959, 20 
x 4,280. 00 173, 858. 77 39, 758. 25 5, 765. 63 56, 760, 06 113, 498. 71 „469. 19 
z 60, 451. 82 , 801. 82 64, 027. 08 5, 591. 2 86, 761. 14 170, 440. 68 109, 150, 24 

z 487, 202. 68 661, 427. 68 156, 038, 31 16, 697. 10 181, 905, 47 476, 522. 21 „000. 
— 116, 493. 66 272,977. 06 41, 243. 68 26, 875. 30 81, 036, 03 188, 941. 03 124, 955, 96 
ES, 117, 117. 36 194, 920, 44 13, 404, 22 37, 149. 89 66, 062. 17 125, 858. 27 73, 173. 37 

$31, 705, 00 507, 566. 55 566, 771. 4 42, 821. 62 2, 054, 23 60, 675, 59 503, 095. 88 , 998. 

31, 705, 00 211, 958. 18 271, 163. 10 78, 941, 00 3, 051. 50 97, 263. 19 170, 899. 91 , 830, 
31, 705, 00 74, 803. 56 136, 508. 31, 033, 97 1, 362. 50 47, 231, 83 86, 276.73 35, 213, 50 

11, 705, 00 41, 130. 52 78, 483. 85 13, 956. 64 8, 465. 59 33, 723. 37 41, 760. 48 12. 980. 
106, 820. 00 1, 635, 18. 42 2, 972, 923. 58 560, 608. 17 115, 205. 90 823, 856.33 2, 108, 867. 25 1, 099, 555. 18 


Note: All 
has not dodged into loopholes, 


One year, in 1960, they carefully gave 
away all but $389.59 of his salary and bonus, 
$173,125. 

The Romneys can be as open about their 


lives as they are about their money. Mrs. 
Romney—Michigan thinks of her as Lenore— 
is a full partner in politics, who tells it like 
it is. When a radio interviewer asked what 


yy from 1955.through 1962 came from American Motors, except $7,500 in delegate’s per diem at the state constitutiona: convention. Romney has paid high taxes, accountants note, 


she likes best about her husband, she told the 
folks: “The way he kissed me good-night.” 
Her marriage rule: “Never go to bed 


angry.“ 
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This earthy pair will keep politics aboiling 
for the next few months, no matter what may 
happen at the Republican National Conven- 
e, As the primary races get tight. some 

alert reporter will make headlines with an 
exposé of Romney’s “hidden” machinery—his 
lease - time computer, his radio-TV communi- 
cations hookup and such spooky things as the 
“telectraphonics” device that lets him “ bs 
thousands of carefully selected homes with 
a pre-taped phone message (4¢ a call). Be- 
hind his old-fashioned style and door-to- 
dooring, the story will say, is an electronic 
data-processing (EDP) monster, a solid-state 
Big Brother George. It searches local census 
tracts and precinct voting records to pick the 
exact neighborhoods, from Ohio to Oregon, 
where the Governor will surprise housewives 
and blitz through shopping centers. It moni- 
tors his every move through before-and-after 
each campaign device on 


is, as his research 
Dr. Walter De Vries says, “unorthodox 
and rational.” 
That's the way Romney wants it. Out- 
the Kennedys, he and his Mid- 
west political scientists have perfected their 
EDP weapon while wrecking, in three guber- 
natorial battles, the country’s most powerful 
Democratic-labor combine. They have nailed 
down an increasingly precise definition of the 
men and women most likely to be impatient 
with the present way of doing the public’s 
business at home and abroad. These millions, 
whatever their party, seem ready, given half 
a chance, to fight for a say-so in government 
and in the other institutions that crowd in 
1 their lives. 
as he reaches out into other 
es is hunting with computer help for 
specific people. He has them defined; he has 
proved that they control elections; he be- 
lieves these restless activists are the key to 
the Presidency. 
Through his own life runs a rebellious, 
original streak that is often obscured by the 
Rotarian Gothic of his rhetoric. He stomps 
down the shibboleths of both liberals and 
conservatives. Modern liberalism’s panacea— 

“Federal pills for all ills,” Romney calls it— 
is to him dangerously superficial. Its tend- 
ency to concentrate power in the Federal 
Executive at home leads to crude use of that 
same power abroad. Yet no notion grabs his 
spleen quicker than the one generally served 
up at GOP functions: individualism. 
“It's nothing,” he grits, “but a political ban- 
ner to cover up greed.” “ 

Though a displaced person at birth, on 
July 8, 1907, in pin-neat Colonia Dublan, 
Mexico, George Wilcken Romney was hardly 
deprived, not at first. His father, Gaskell, 
now owned a dairy-wheat farm and a planing 
mill. His mother, Anna, was a Pratt, de- 
scended from a family of fiery theologians 
who wrote still-popular hymns (e.g., As the 
Dew from Heaven) and drew up the intel- 
lectual architecture for LDS government. 
Anna was also a good cook, the kind who 
would tear the hot crust from a loaf of home- 
baked bread, slather it with fresh-churned 
butter for the sons who came with watering 
mouths. 


Life was tasty. In 21 years, the Saints had 
irrigated the local desert, bullt a college and 
cut their commune red tape to gain the va- 
riety and higher production of the profit dis- 
cipline. George’s grandfather, Miles Park, 
ever a dedicated square dancer and amateur 
actor, had even organized a theater so as to 
play his favorite Shakespeare lead, Othello. 

The Saints made the mistake, however, of 
growing their neat stalks of plenty without 
regard for the hunger all around them. In 
1912, when George was a five-year-old in a 
striped middy blouse, the Red Flagger guer- 
rillas of the Mexican Revolution drove the 
colonists back north to their native country. 
permease rode rear guard for the retreating 
column. 
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The lesson was planted in the family. Years 
later. on November 14, 1947, George Romney 
became the first business witmess for the 
Marshall Plan. One of the most serious 
problems we face as Americans,” he once 
said, “is the envy of other people.” Before 
and after that, as head of a corporation oper- 
ating in 19 nations and three time as a U.S. 
representative to international labor-man- 
agement conferences, he proposed public and 
private programs to help other countries de- 
velop their own resources and commerce, The 
business of foreign policy, he argued, is to 
help people without dominating them“ —a 
principle that led in time to his troubled con- 
science over the US. role in Vietnam. 

Gaskell Romney was forced to start life 
again with a big family (six boys; later, one 
girl) and $25. At El Paso, he boarded a train 
to Los Angeles with his brother, a science 
teacher but also, of course, a carpenter and 
head of a large family. After repairing houses 
for a couple of years, the brothers moved 
their families to the potato country of Idaho 
and survived the first winter, both families 
on $72 a month. That meant potatoes for 
breakfast, dinner (high noon) and supper. 
“We had potatoes coming out of our eyes, 
ears, nose, and other places too,” recalls 
Romney. 

The kids were like a task force. They would 
talk a family of red-headed neighbor chil- 
dren into a game of Run-Sheepie-Run so as 
to hide by the chicken nests, pick up a few 
eggs to trade at the store for Golden Crum- 
bles candy. (George Romney still worries 
about that.) They functioned the same way 
on farm chores and on the odd jobs, from 
carpentry to teaching, that they took to help 
their parents pay the bills. As a teen-ager, 
moved to Salt Lake City, George could grip 
a bundle of laths between his thighs, spit 
nails through his teeth and, teamed with two 
brothers, lath an entire new house in a day. 
Once, jumping off an unfinished house, he 
slipped, an ankle and broke his cow- 
catcher nose. It was already beat up. Not 
being a natural athlete, he had made the high 
school football team because his legs kept 
pumping after his face dug dirt. 

His football was casual in comparison with 
his dogged pursuit of Lenore LaFount, the 


. 15-year-old brunette he met when he was 17. 


That girl had the dewy beauty of excited in- 
mocence, a schoolmate recalis, “so gentle 
and sweet that you could just choke 
her.” .. 

It took seven years, and he dropped out of 
college (after two and a half years) to take 
a job that would support her, but she at last 
accepted the inevitable in a temple wedding 
at Salt Lake on July 2, 1931. A practical 
romantic, she was proud to learn later that 
he fimanced their honeymoon by selling 
aluminum paint—he brought along sam- 
ples—between the bridal parties. 

Marriage did not cure them. George was 
trapped at work in Washington when their 
second daughter, Jane, was born. By the 
time he raced to the bedside, a row of fever 
blisters had cut a line across his lips. “But 
they went away in a few days,” explains Mrs. 
Romney, “because they were emotionally 
induced.” 

Romney demonstrated in youth his gift 
for starting a job by falling on his nose. As 
a new LDS missionary in Britain, he looked 
so bound up on the soapbox that a kindly 
Scot, a Gentile, up and offered him a set of 
golf clubs to relax with. Slowly, he became 
convinced of what he was doing and used the 
specifics of that conviction to work out a 
practical way of doing it. Result: a new style 
of missioneering, still in use. Named head of 
the Scotland group, he would muster all his 
young teams into one community, enough 
to scare up outrageous attacks that he could 
use to draw sympathetic, attentive crowds. 

He came back to the States after his two- 
year stint, signed up for courses at George 
Washington University while taking a ste- 
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mographer's job with a US. senator fram 
Massachusetts. This time, it tock him three 


duty, 
-Smoot Tariff bill, and pro- 
vided pages of solid research for the Senate 
debates. 

By luck, or an instinct for action, he regu- 
larly ended up at points of illuminating 
friction. Having preached Saint optimism to 
desperate Scottish coal miners the 
first General Strike and near-revolution, as 
well as during the rise of the Labor Govern- 
ment, he found his place on the Senate staff 
in Washington right between GOP protec- 
tionists and Democratic free traders. Though 
he leaned toward the free traders, and later 
became one, he was a born Republican. He 
went to Utah in 1932 to campaign for Sen. 
Reed Smoot, king of the protectionists, for 
President Hoover and for his father, a Re- 
publican county commissioner. All three dis- 
appeared under Franklin Roosevelt's land- 
slide. So Romney, by now the Aluminum 
Company of America’s Washington lobbyist, 
spent the next six years in a high-pressure 
classroom: between the abrasive reformers 
of the New Deal and the bauxite executives 
of what was then the top monopoly. 

In these heady years before Washington 
got sure it had all the answers, Romney sat 
in on fundamental debates between planners 
and business. In one study group, he read 
Keynesian economics under tutors like Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Marriner Eccles, 
“Many of the New Deal reforms were needed 
for balance,“ he says, but the Great So- 
ciety is the New Deal carried to excess.” 

Romney, having been on hand for the 
formative years of big government, now 
got a close look at the labor movement's 
climb to power. In 1939, he took over the 
Detroit staff of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association—about the time the 
United Auto Workers took over mass preduc- 
tion’s hometown. Management, mobilizing 
for war, was learning how to live with unions. 
Romney and Victor Reuther, brother of 
Walter, tore into each other but also joined 
forces on the Detroit Victory Council. They 
fought side by side to improve public serv- 
ices for war workers, get open housing for 
Negroes and plan postwar civic improve- 
ments. 

Management's Romney once had to be 
talked out of resigning to become a labor 
organizer. He wanted to fight, from within, 
union leadership's tendency to escalate its 
power by industry-wide pressure rather than 
build strong, productive communities inside 
the plants. In 1948, he became an auto-pro- 
duction executive at Nash, dedicated to the 
same idea. He later negotiated a “progress 
sharing” contract that Walter Reuther, a 
sparring partner for at-home debates, called 
“the most significant and historic collective 
bargaining agreement ever signed in the 
United States.” y 

For all his uncommon experience, Romney 
might have been just one more ambitious 
businessman who talked ideas on the side 
but walked lockstep up the standard lad- 
ders. The winter of 1955-56 changed that 

He had been left, by the sudden 
death of his boss, Mason, running 
American Motors Corporation, It was piling 
$89 million debt onto 28 banks, who ex- 
pected to liquidate at 50¢ on the dollar. Its 
cars, Nash and Hudson, were lemons on a 
market where Ford and Chevrolet were 
dumping juicy bargains in a price war for 
first place. AMC’s labor costs were exorbi- 
tant. Like a driver at the wheel of a rattle- 
trap skidding for a crash, Romney had to 
react with considered instinct. He did every- 
thing wrong while the experts keened dis- 
aster in his ear—and it worked. 


pitch 
gas- dinosaurs.“ That's the surface 
of it, but the legend misses the full flavor 
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and body. The Big Three—General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler—had learned to move car 
buyers up status steps .. forever manipu- 
lated by big business and can be protected 
only by ever-bigger government. 

“We faced at American Motors the kind 
of problems that Galbraith talked about,” 
Romney admits. But he had a less-grandiose 
solution in mind. He dusted off a defunct car 
that had a wheelbase no bigger than the old 
Model T Ford, slashed its costs, invented a 
category and name for it, “compact,” and 
organized a far-reaching consumer protest 
against the Big Three. He bet that affluent 
people, perhaps less passive than hungry 
ones, would share his rebel sentiment and 
actively demand the right of wider choice. 
He preached against pouring money into 
stylish cars rather than education. 

The Detroit pros called him “the 
preacher.” Wall Street, the business world's 
opinion poll, sold him short. The banks 
squeezed his credit. Financial columnist 
Sylvia Porter wrote with her firm authority 
that “his management may not last beyond 
this year.” Company raider Louis Wolfson, 
then the suave terror of wounded companies, 
held a Halloween seance to warn Romney 
that he had bought 200,000 shares of AMC 
stock and had $8,000,000 in reserve, he indi- 
cated darkly, to buy control. The situation, 
in retrospect, was comic. Looking like a 
bouncy square in his double-breasted suit, 
Romney didn't seem to know he was sup- 
posed to panic. He treated Wolfson so fairly it 
confused the man—and won the fight a few 
months later while the smart people were 
still counting him out. Wolfson made 
money but, by underestimating a square, 
missed out on a fortune and lost his usefully 
ominous reputation. 

By 58, Romney's compact was splashing 
through black ink to the tune of a new pop 
record, Beep, Beep, about that spunky “little 
Nash Rambler” on the road. The ex-car- 
penter had come quite a way. “My mother 
had always made beans taste pretty good,” he 
says. Except for a few stocks Lenore in- 
herited, plus the paid-off part of their home 
mortgages, the couple had been without 
capital. They had never fretted much about 
it, and now, with Rambler making money, 
they seemed downright casual. He always re- 
fused to let the AMC board raise his pay to 
the going scale for the blue-chip chiefs, and 
never above the $200,000 line. Any time his 
total salary and bonus ran to unseemly 
heights—or if, on the other hand, the com- 
pany needed to hold down costs—he turned 
cash back to the till. A veteran accountant 
at AMC recently figured, when I asked, that 
Romney had turned back a total of $268,000 
in pay due him. 

He kept on with his parsimonious ways. 
When he took son Scott on a car trip West, 
he still refused to squander on luxuries like 
restaurant food and motel beds. They chewed 
sandwiches while roaring along at his usual 
breakneck pace; at night, they would find 
a cornfield where Scott could sack out on a 
camp cot while the president of American 
Motors used his car-bed. 

But the AMC stock options he held, once 
worthless, were rising like warm dough. By 
1960, when Romney sold a block of risen 
stock, his gross adjusted income hit $661,- 
427.68. He needed the cash to pay off the 
loans with which he had financed the 
options. He also had to make payment on the 
bigger house he had promised Lenore long 
ago and, of course, to keep up their tithes 
and offerings on the new wealth. His in- 
come soon slipped, in part because he docked 
his own pay for the time he was spending 
(1961-62) as a delegate to Michigan’s con- 
stitutional convention. As Governor, his 
salary slid to $27,500 (later $30,000), and 
his deferred compensation from AMC drifted 
down. He handed his portfolio over to a 
ogre ae to diversify, sold more chunks 
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One question about wealth did worry 
Romney, from the day he saw that the com- 
pact would make him a tidy bundle: how to 
use the freedom it brought. He had always 
wanted a chance at “public service.” Oddly 
enough, though he was dip-dyed Republican, 
he did not necessarily intend to run for office. 
He edged toward politics in 1959—-when he 
led the drive, pointedly nonpartisan, to re- 
write the Michigan constitution—but he was 
“keeping open a live option.” With Walter 
Reuther, ex-enemy, he had quietly set up a 
national citizens organization rather like the 
Urban Coalition that eventually emerged 
after the 1967 riot. This route might avoid 
the hell that his Mormonism would, he knew, 
raise in politics. ... 

As his religion would cause him political 
pain, just as surely he would put his church 
in the squeeze. The inevitable assault on 
him would broaden into an attack on the 
whole of Mormonism. Should he warn the 
leaders? He brooded over the prospect late 
in 1961, when he was deciding whether to 
run for governor. 

So he made an airplaine flight to Salt 
Lake City that he did not talk about, 
Around Christmas, he strode into Mormon- 
ism’s headquarters, a heavy Romanesque 
bulk just up the street from the Hotel 
Utah.... 

Closeted with President David O. McKay 
and a group of advisers, Romney as usual 
went abruptly to the point. “I want to know 
if there is any religious reason why I should 
not run for governor,” he said. “I will make 
my own decision, but if there are any 
religious [he came down hard on that word 
again] objections, I ought to hear them 
now.” 

President McKay, then 88, understood in- 
stantly. Romney was serving notice on his 
church: Don't Dabble. ... 7 

The visitor wanted to be sure that nobody 
in the hierarchy would ever be confused 
about the separation of church and state, a 
line that has often been obscure in Mormon- 
ism. He would, if he became a candidate for 
governor of Michigan, resign from the stake 
presidency. He would manage his business; 
they would manage theirs. There was an im- 
plicit corollary. He would not criticize 
them—that would be dabbling—and they 
would try to be charitable about the turmoil 
his public life would stir up. He ran, and 
that's the way it went. 

The novice out of business was off to one 
of his classic starts. He was also trying to find 
a way to win rather than run the usual Re- 
publican race. Tradition beckoned him to 
rural GOP redoubts; urban centers belonged 
to the majority Democrats. He knew what 
was wrong with that arithmetic, but he did 
not care to upset party regulars any more 
than he had to, So he sent Lenore out to be 
Joshua’s army, She took on the 64 outstate 
counties, running hard enough to sound like 
several candidates, while he slugged full-time 
at Democratic power in the 19 heavyweight 
counties down south. 

That was only the first stage of heresy. 
Romney more or less ignored the voter who 
calls him Independent and who, liberal wis- 
dom says, is the key to GOP victories. He 
went instead after the citizen who is most 
despised by loyal party workers: the Ticket- 
Splitter, that untouchable who favors one 
party at the top of the ballot (President, 
senator, governor) but shifts to the other 
party just below. 

Most experts lumped Independents and 
Splitters into the same mangy category, but 
Romney’s EDP research showed that, taken 
as groups, they were distinctly different 
breeds. The Independent tended to be apa- 
thetic, a dud. The Splitter might call himself 
a Democrat or a Republican, or be put out 
with both parties, but he tended by nature 
to be an activist. He read more serious news, 
went to hear more candidates talk and turned 
into a ferocious volunteer if drawn into a 
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cause. The future belonged, Romney sensed, 
to the party that could find out why Splitters 
were on the rise, how to make them regulars 
and how to use their energy. 

He made a stab at it in 1962. By 66, he had 
nearly half of Michigan voting the straight 
Republican ticket. 

In campaigns and out, he has hunted re- 
cruits for “citizen involvement,” as he lugu- 
briously calls it—or, when talking to his Stu- 
dent Volunteer Corps, “those who want a 
piece of the action.” He has tested a variety 
of state and party devices to reach them. 
Michigan became a constant, floating seminar 
of Governor’s conferences on every problem 
from crime to the pains of age. Thousands 
came. The conferences hashed out legislative 
proposals, and he needed quite a few. Under 
the new Michigan constitution, after a dec- 
ade of two-party stalemate, there was a lot 
of catching up to do in state services. Over 
four pay-as-you-go years, he boosted outlays 
54.5 percent, mainly in education. If states 
would belly up to their job, he argued, they 
could grab the initiative back from the Fed- 
erals and lab-test in failure areas like slum 
housing. 

Romney has even pushed the rural-minded 
Michigan GOP into urban experiments. The 
party’s first full-time slum organizer, a for- 
mer civil-rights activist, uses Republican 
power to serve the Negro community. He puts 
the muscle on slumlords, utility companies 
and welfare agencies to get a fair shake for 
the helpless poor, about 30 a day, who call in 
anger or despair to see if he is for real. Habits 
change. During the Detroit riot, 300 GOP 
workers and staffers piled up truckloads of 
food and clothing, ran the goods through 
sniper fire to burned-out Negro families. 

The notion that a political party can serve 
voters directly, instead of orating, has not 
been seriously tried since city Democrats 
built their machines on scuttles of free coal 
for immigrant families. Only in recent years 
have a few groups of Republicans—notably 
in Illinois, California and Indiana—begun to 
hunt for a new service role. Their early ef- 
forts brought on many of the 1966 election 
upsets. 

With his state party leading this move- 
ment inside the national GOP, Romney ar- 
gues that people who are concerned and 
deeply involved in public problems at home 
can find new answers, perhaps non-Federal, 
With the Negro militants and Conservatives 
alike, he doubts that the city can be rebuilt 
from the top down. The ghettos will blow up 
again and again, he says, “until we learn to 
bring power back to the level where the 
people themselves—and I mean all the peo- 
ple, not just the rich and influential—can 
can shape their own destinies,” 

George Romney has spent his life rousing 
workers, consumers, Negroes, Republicans 
and ordinary citizens to break out of the 
passive-masses trap. He is a Populist faith. 
Urban America, like rural America before it, 
will not be habitable, he believes, until there 
is again a boiling in people of the will to 
run, not be run by, the bureaucracies around 
them. Hustling votes door-to-door, this stub- 
born Mormon Romney will pester a genera- 
tion of his countrymen to reach for active 
control over the shape of their destiny. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Nov. 30, 1967] 
ROMNEY’s RETURNS 

Governor Romney’s disclosure of his income 
tax returns for the last 12 years is a bold act 
of candor that ought to set a precedent for 
all White House hopefuls. 

The figures on his income shed new light 
on his character. Romney appears to have 
been well rewarded for pulling American 
Motors out of the doldrums a few years ago. 
His company stock options plus salary and 
other income brought him nearly $3 million 
during the period. But Romney also has re- 
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vealed that he is an unusually generous man 
who goes far beyond the norm for church 

. He donated more than $560,000 to 
his church, plus another $115,205 to other 
causes. 

In past years presidential candidates have 
made public their assets. But the picture as 
shown in income tax returns is far more re- 
vealing. The Michigan governor's willingness 
to open the books in this fashion sets a high 
example for other presidential aspirants. 


NATIONAL MONUMENT TO FAILURE 


Mr, HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr, ScHwencet] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
public school system of the District of 
Columbia has been the target of criti- 
cism from many sources in recent years. 
One of the finest articles which I have 
seen on this subject appeared in the 
November 18, 1967, issue of Saturday 
Review. I commend it to the reading of 
all Members of Congress. 

The contents of this article follows: 


Bic Cary Schools IV—WasHINGTON: 
NaTIONAL MONUMENT TO FAILURE 


(By Susan L. Jacoby) 


“My boy, he pass to fifth grade this year 
and he can’t hardly read at all. That just 
not right. Why they pass him when he 
don't know how to read? That school, it 
just not doing the job ft ought.”—(A Negro 
mother in Washington, D.C.) 

Hardy anyone in the nation’s capital 
wastes time quibbling over whether the 
Washington public schools are really as bad 
as critics say they are. The school system 
has been declared a failure by white fam- 
ilies who have fied to the suburbs in more 
massive numbers than in amy other Ameri- 
can city; by middle- and upper-income Ne- 
gro families, who are enrolling their chil- 
dren im private schools at a rapidly m- 
creasing rate; and by poor Negroes, who are 
becoming increasingly vocal in their out- 
rage at the deteriorating public schools they 
do not have the money to escape. Washing- 
ton has the closest thing to an all-ghetto 
school system of any city in the nation: 
Nearly 91 per cent of its students are Negro. 
More important, a majority of public school 
students come from a poverty subculture 
which stymies traditional educators. School 
officials estimate that at least 60 per cent of 
the students come from homes where the 
annual family income is below federal pov- 
erty guidelines ($3,000 for a family of four). 

“It should be obvious to everyone that 
the issue is not whether Washington will 
have an all-Negro school system,” says for- 
mer Board of Education President Euphemia 
L. Haynes. “The real issue is whether we 
will have a system composed entirely of poor 
children.” 

Every sophisticated indictment of the 
school system, which serves nearly 150,000 
children, bolls down to the fact that an over- 

majority of its students are not 
learning the basic skilis they need to survive 
in a technological society. Two statistics tell 
the dismal story of public education in 
‘Washington: The citywide dropout rate hov- 
ers between 45 and 60 per cent; and, of the 
students who do finish high school, at least 
one-third are retarded in reading to the point 
where they would find it difficult to pass an 
employment examination administered by 
the Civil Service Commission or a local ‘bus 
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company. Reading retardation—always dis- 
astrous for high school graduates seeking 
jobs—is even more of a hindrance than usual 
in Washington's “paper economy.” 

Most jobs open to high school graduates 
in Washington are found in the lower grades 
of the federal civil service, where a reason- 
able degree of reading proficiency is essential, 
When former Superintendent Carl F. Hansen 
released a school-by-school breakdown of 
scores on standardized reading tests for the 
first time last year, the Washington Post 
editorialized flatly: “The collapse of public 
education in Washington is now evident.” 
John A. Sessions, 2 Board of Education mem- 
ber who has pressed vigorously for major re- 
forms in the school system, said at the time, 
“I think ‘collapse’ is a pretty strong word to 
use. But it does seem to me that the first re- 
quirement for change is to admit what a 
mess we're in.“ 

Unprecedented pressures for reforms in the 
public school system have been brought dur- 
ing the past year by a variety of likely and 
not-so-likely sources. A controversial federal 
court decision found that the schools had 
discriminated against Negro students, espe- 
cially in slum areas, by falling to provide 
facilities and academic programs comparable 
to those in more affluent areas of the city. 
In a lengthy, indignant opinion, Judge J. 
Skelly Wright conchuded that “the Washing- 
ton school system is a monument to the 
cynicism of the power structure which gov- 
erns the voteless capital of the greatest 
country on earth.” A year-long study of the 
school system by Teachers College at Colum- 
bia University produced the rising 
conclusion that the schools are in “deep and 
probably worsening trouble.” The study, 
headed by Dr, A. Harry Passow, recommends 
major reforms, ranging from decentralization 
of the school system to regular classes for 
three-year-olds. 

The Board of Education, appointed by 
Washington's US. District Court judges, 
openly admits that much of the community 
has lost confidence in the schools and is 
moving on several fronts to give parents a 
stronger voice in school-policy decisions. 
Most observers feel that the existence of a 
liberal majority on the current board may 
have strongly influenced the decision of con- 
servative Southern Congressmen to endorse a 
bill which will allow W. residents 
to elect their school board. “I think they de- 
cided an elected board couldn’t possibly be 
worse than the liberal group of board mem- 
bers the federal judges have come up with 
in recent appointments,” says one Congres- 
sional aide. 

The chances for change in Washington's 
school system do not depend exclusively— 
or even primarily—on the Board of Educa- 
tion or the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The nation’s capital is in the pecu- 
Har situation of being the only city in the 
United States where citizens have virtually 
no control over their local government. City 
finances, including the school budget, are 
controlied entirely by Congress. Most city 
officials are appointed by the President, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate. Unable 
to push a home-rule bill through a balky 
Congress, President Johnson resorted this 
year to a reorganization plan that has 
streamlined the city government but given it 
no new powers. (The President insists that 
his appointed city commissioner, Walter E. 
Washington, be given the title of “mayor.” 
Webster's Dictionary, however, defines a 
“mayor” as an elected city official.) 

If the school board election is held as ex- 
pected this spring, it will be Washington's 
first local election since 1874. But the elected 
board will have no more financial or admin- 
istrative power than the present board. Con- 
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programs they do not like or, in many cases, 
do not understand, And the school budget 
is sure to receive even closer scrutiny than 
usual this year from Congressmen who were 
angered when the board forced Superintend- 
ent Hansen resignation last summer by re- 
fusing to appeal Judge Wright's ruling on 
discrimination in the schools. 

‘The relationship between Carl Hansen, 
Congress, and racial politics in Washington 
is essential to any understanding of what 
has happened to the public school system 
during the past twenty-five years. Judge 
Wright's decision—which ordered the board 
to make major changes in its methods of 
grouping students, to integrate faculties, and 
‘to bus students from crowded Negro schools 
to white schools with empty seats—forced an 
inevitable confrontation between Hansen 
and the board. 

Unwilling to place itself In the distaste- 
ful posture of a Southern school board 
fighting federal court orders, the board voted 
7 to 2 against appealing the decision. Han- 
sen, personally affronted by Wright's Im- 
plication that his policies had encouraged re- 
segregation of the schools during the 1950s, 
insisted he would appeal the decision him- 
self and submitted his resignation. 

When Hansen came to Washington as an 
executive assistant to the superintendent of 
schools in 1947, the nation’s capital was es- 
sentially a segregated Southern town. The 
city operated a dual school system, and sep- 
arate but unequal was the rule In many 
neighborhoods where white children at- 
tended schools with empty seats and Negroes 
were crammed into classrooms on double 
sessions, White enrollment in the schools be- 
gan dropping sharply after World War II— 
a phenomenon which suggests that middle- 
class whites were seriously concerned about 
the deteriorating quality of public educa- 
tion in the city schools long before desegre- 
gation. Only 55 per cent of the students 
in the Washington public schools were white 
when the Supreme Court declared legal seg- 
regation unconstitutional in 1954—a fact 
that school officials conveniently ignored for 
years when they said whites were flecing 
Negroes rather than poor schools. 

Hansen, then an associate superintendent 
of schools, developed a desegregation plan 
based on the “neighborhood school” concept 
which went into effect in September, 1954. 
Local and national civil rights leaders hailed 
the plan as a “model for the nation.” Han- 
sen staunchly resisted attacks by Southern 
Congressmen who conducted “investigations” 
aimed at proving that desegregation had 
turned the schools into cauldrons of vice, 
violence, and sexual promiscuity. Hansen’s 
stand was regarded as a brave one by most 
Negroes and white liberals in Washington, 
and he was appointed superintendent of 
schools in 1958. In the 1960s, Hansen was un- 
derstandably puzzled and disturbed when— 
Uke former Superintendent Benjamin S. 
Willis in Chicago—he became a symbol of 
frustration to groups demanding a better 
break for the city’s poor Negroes. Ironically, 
the Southerners on Capitol Hill who had at- 
tacked Hansen during the early 1950s gradu- 
ally became his staunchest defenders a 
decade later. 

‘What happened was really no mystery. 
Policies that seemed liberal during the 1950s 
in what had basically been a Southern town 
seemed very conservative ten years later 
amid the rising tensions of a Northern ghetto. 
Hansen had not changed, but the city had. 
Hansen’s entire 

onal 
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schools, the more they stayed the same. 
Shortly before his resignation, Hansen made 
an auspiclous-sounding proposal for “parent- 
advisory councils to return the schools to the 
people of each community.” There was only 
one hitch, and it was a beauty—the method 
of selecting the councils was to be deter- 
mined not by the people in each community, 
but by the school principals. 

Hansen’s track system, which became a 
focal point for criticism of the schools, was 
the prime example of a well meant idea that 
the former superintendent was not flexible 
enough to adapt to changing educational 
needs. Critics tended to blame all the ills 
of the school system on tracking; in reality, 
the track system was merely one obvious ex- 
ample of the lack of imagination, rigidity, 
and just plain bungling that characterized 
(and, despite the upheavals of the past year, 
still characterize) many administrative and 
teaching practices in the schools. 

Hansen developed the track system after 
desegregation, when citywide testing revealed 
great disparities in achievement between 
white children and Negroes who had attended 
inferior schools under segregation. (No one 
bothered with standardized tests in the Negro 
schools when they were separate from the 
white schools.) There were three tracks—a 
basic track for students classified as re- 
tarded, a general track for average students, 
and an honors track for highly superior stu- 
dents. In high school, college-bound stu- 
dents were separated from students who were 
not going to continue their education in the 
general track. 

The lower tracks, as might have been ex- 
pected, consisted mainly of Negro students 
from deprived homes. The college prepara- 
tory and honors tracks were composed pri- 
marily of affluent white students and Ne- 
groes from professional or other upper-in- 
come homes. (The District schools have only 
a minimal number of poor white students, 
because low-income whites are able to find 
housing readily in the less affluent suburban 
communities.) Bright students in slum 
schools usually had to do without honors 
tracks because there were not enough chil- 
dren who met eligibility requirements on 
standardized tests to make up a class. In 
predominantly white schools, there was usu- 
ally no basic track. 

Wilhelmina B. Thomas, principal of 
Walker-Jones Elementary School in one of the 
city’s most blighted areas, tested her stu- 
dents and found thirteen in one grade who 
belonged in the honors track. The school sys- 
tem’s department of pupil personnel serv- 
ices, unable to believe that so many able stu- 
dents could come from a “slum school,” sug- 
gested that Mrs. Thomas retest the young- 
sters. “They told me I couldn’t possibly have 
that many children who belonged in the 
honors track,” says Mrs. Thomas, “but I 
tested them again and indeed I did. We tried 
to arrange for transportation to the nearest 
school with honors classes, but most of the 
parents couldn't do it. The schools won't 
provide children with transportation in these 
cases, you know.” 

Hansen met protests against the track sys- 
tem with stubborn resistance, especially when 
they came from militant Negro leaders. He 
accused anyone who criticized the track 
system of wanting to abolish “ability group- 
ing”—ignoring the fact that the track sys- 
tem is only one form of ability grouping. In 
Washington, each track had a different cur- 
riculum. Mobility between tracks was mini- 
mal in such a system because a child who 
graduated from a basic-track sixth-grade 
class was only able to do the work of a fifth- 
grade general-track class. The federal court 
decision which led to Hansen's resignation 
came in a suit filed by militant Negro leader 
Julius W. Hobson, who removed his daugh- 
ter from public school after she was placed in 
the basic track. In ordering the board to 
abolish the track system, Judge Wright based 
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his opinion not on objections to ability 
grouping but on his belief that tracking 
classified children on the basis of stand- 
ardized tests that measured not the ability 
but the cultural background of ghetto stu- 
dents. 

The abolition of the track system placed 
the schools in something of a quandary this 
fall. Between half and two-thirds of the for- 
mer basic-track students are clinically re- 
tarded to some degree, and the schools have 
simply placed them in regular classes. One 
tearful mother told a reporter: “My daughter 
was doing well in her basic class last year. 
Now she comes home from school crying 
every day because she can't keep up with the 
other children. I just don’t know what to 
do.” While the Passow research team dis- 
covered that many children classified as re- 
tarded by the schools simply need glasses 
or hearing aids, the report also suggests that 
several thousand retarded children have not 
been identified. Acting Superintendent Ben- 
jamin J. Henley says testing procedures in 
the system were so poor that hundreds of 
basic-track children were incorrectly clas- 
sified as retarded and should have been in 
regular classes. The gap between the theory 
and practice in the administration of the 
track system would have astonished Carl 
Hansen, who always emphasized that the suc- 
cess of tracking depended on accuracy of 
testing and other forms of evaluation. 

As an administrator, Hansen’s major suc- 
cess was in gaining the confidence of the 
Southern gentlemen who control school ap- 
propriations on Capitol Hill. When Hansen 
was appointed superintendent, Washington's 
per-pupil expenditure was far below that of 
most other large cities, not to mention the 
suburbs. The city’s per-pupii expenditure of 
$644 last year was still far below the Mary- 
land and Virginia suburbs, but was “about 
average” for a large city, the Passow report 
showed. The Congressmen approved of Han- 
sen’s track system and his resistance to de- 
mands for more community control of the 
schools, and it paid off at budget time. 
“You've simply got to remember,” said one 
community leader, “that Carl Hansen got 
money out of Congress for the schools. And 
don't forget he got that money for a Negro 
school system. Remember the racial facts of 
life.” 

In Washington, the “racial facts of life” 
are an imponderable in the battie for change 
in the schools. Several Board of Education 
members regard the overwhelming racial im- 
balance in the schools as a blessing in dis- 
guise. “At least we don't have to waste our 
energies fighting racial battles any more,” 
says one board member. “We aren’t going to 
be like Boston, so tied up in bickering over 
integration that no one does anything while 
the schools go to hell.” Most board members, 
like Dr. Haynes, are deeply concerned over 
the school system’s continuing loss of mid- 
dle-class Negroes. In many instances, schools 
in middle-class Negro neighborhoods are as 
isolated from the ghetto as predominantly 
white schools, 

Many Negro professionals go to great 
lengths to keep their children out of schools 
that enroll large numbers of low-income 
Negro children. The board's controversial tri- 
school plan, which went into effect last Feb- 
ruary, is a case in point. Modeled on the 
Princeton Plan, the tri-school experiment as- 
signed students by grades to three schools 
in Southwest Washington. Southwest is a 
“showcase” urban-renewal area, with expen- 
sive high-rise apartments and townhouses 
and public housing. Median income in the 
high-rises is nearly the highest in Washing- 
ton; in public housing, it is about the low- 
est. Amidon Elementary School (which gave 
the name to a plan of “fundamental” educa- 
tion by Carl Hansen) enrolled 
nearly all of the children from the high-rise 
apartments. 

The tri-school plan was originally devel- 
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oped by a coalition of high and low-income 
Southwest residents, but most Amidon par- 
ents were outraged at having to disperse their 
children to two other elementary schools in 
the public-housing area. Some of the plan’s 
bitterest opponents were Negroes who live in 
the high-rises. This fall, an overwhelming 
majority of the affluent whites and Negro 
families whose children formerly attended 
Amidon haye enrolled the children in pri- 
vate schools. Interestingly, about 60 per cent 
of the students who used to attend Amidon 
were from public housing. The middle-class 
parents would tolerate a 60 per cent enroll- 
ment from low-income homes but not a 
higher percentage as effected by the tri- 
school plan. Also, the track system had kept 
most of the poorer students in separate 
classes from the more affluent ones. “They 
just don’t want their precious darlings to sit 
in the same classroom with dirty little slum 
kids,” says Hobson. 

Enrollment of Negroes in private schools 
tripled during the past decade while the 
number of Negro students in the public 
schools only doubled. At the same time, 
housing in the suburbs is beginning to open 
up to Negroes. One of the Maryland suburbs 
has already passed an open-occupancy ordi- 
nance and another is expected to follow soon. 
Unless the quality of the Washington public 
schools is upgraded, the white flight to the 
suburbs is likely to be followed by a flight 
of Negroes who never had the opportunity 
before. And the task of upgrading the school 
system will be made far more difficult if the 
schools are to be filled entirely with children 
from the most impoverished segment of 
American society. 

In the final analysis, the chances of im- 
proving Washington’s school system rest not 
on the racial or economic balance of the 
student body but on the staff. The statement 
might seem obvious to those outside the 
educational profession who do not realize 
that one of the gravest problems of Washing- 
ton's school system—indeed, of all school 
systems with large concentrations of disad- 
vantaged students—is a deeply ingrained be- 
lief on the part of many teachers and ad- 
ministrators that slum children have less 
ability to learn than other children. “Don’t 
expect too much from these kids,” an assist- 
ant principal of a junior high school cau- 
tioned a shocked young teacher on her first 
day of school last year. “Just keep them moy- 
ing along as best you can, and don’t break 
your heart over how stupid they are.” 

School board member Sessions made an 
unannounced visit to an elementary school 
last year after he received complaints that 
classrooms were being painted during school 
hours and that teachers and students were 
growing faint. Walking past a fourth-grade 
classroom, he heard a teacher screaming at 
the children. When she saw Sessions, she 
stopped yelling and stepped to the door to 
greet him. Doesn't it smell terrible in here?” 
Sessions remarked, referring to the odious 
paint fumes. “Oh yes,” the teacher replied in 
a loud voice. It's the children. They always 
smell that way—just like little animals.” 

Carl Hansen once remarked that “the 
greatest problem the schools face is that 
large numbers of children are entering 
school uneducable.” In fairness to Han- 
sen, it must be noted that he did not intend 
to absolve teachers of the responsibility for 
poor teaching. But the attitude that large 
numbers of children are uneducable“ gives 
teachers an easy out if they work where most 
of their students score in the bottom fifth 
of the nation on standardized reading tests. 

The poor attitudes of many teachers to- 
ward slum children are fostered by tradi- 
tional teacher training, which does not give 
them the tools and methods they need to 
reach ghetto children, “The teachers find 
themselves in a situation that their training, 
has taught them to believe is atypical,” says 
John D. Howard, principal of a ghetto 
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elementary school where the Passow re- 
searchers were astonished to find that chil- 
dren were doing far better in reading than 
many schools in middle-class areas. “They 
stand in front of a class where most of the 
students are far below where they should be, 
and they don't know what to do.” 

The Washington schools have a provincial 
teaching staff. More than half of the new 
teachers hired each year come from D.C. 
Teachers College, which is operated by the 
public school system. Another hefty chunk 
of the new teachers comes from southern 
Negro teachers colleges—most of them the 
starving stepchildren of de facto segregated 
state systems of higher education. The teach- 
ing staff is nearly 80 per cent Negro. Al- 
though it might be expected that a pre- 
dominantly Negro teaching staff would re- 
duce some antagonisms between the schools 
and ghetto communities, in fact some Negro 
teachers who are one generation away from 
the ghetto are extremely contemptuous of 
slum children. “I got out myself,” says one 
teacher. “I don’t see why these kids deserve 
any more help than I got.” 

Passow concluded that the need to up- 
grade the competence of the teaching staff 
is the most urgent problem the school system 
must face. He recommended that teachers be 
released 20 to 30 per cent of their time each 
week for in-service training. “I’m not talking 
about in-service training in some college 
classroom,” Passow says, “but training in the 
schools that deals with the immediate prob- 
lems teachers are facing in the classroom. 
The school system should make every effort 
to persuade colleges across the country to 
establish student-teaching programs in the 
nation’s capital. These might be coordinated 
with in-service programs for experienced 
teachers.” 

The school system itself is already operat- 
ing an admirable model for such a program 
the Cardozo Project in Urban Teaching. 
Under the Cardozo project—which served as 
a model for the national Teacher Corps— 
students working toward a Master of Arts 
and Teaching degree at Howard University 
spend an internship developing new curricula 
and instructional materials for their classes 
under the supervision of a master teacher. 
The Cardozo project opened its internships 
to experienced teachers in the system 
this year but received a less-than-enthusi- 
astic response. “I guess most of the teachers 
think they know everything there is to know 
about teaching,” says former project direc- 
tor Larry Cuban. “They weren't exactly beat- 
ing down our doors.” 

The teachers themselves may attempt to 
stymie the kind of in-service training Passow 
has in mind. Washington Teachers Union 
President William H. Simons issued a warn- 
ing blast when he said, “The union takes 
strong exception to the implication [in the 
Passow report] that the District schools have 
a large number of unsatisfactory teachers.” 
The union, a local of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, won collective bargaining 
rights in an election last spring and is just 
beginning to flex its muscles. 

Just how much clout the Teachers Union 
will wield in Washington remains to be seen 
because of the peculiar financial relationship 
with Congress, which determines teachers’ 
salaries. The present starting salary of $5,840 
compares reasonably well with the Washing- 
ton suburbs, but is far below settlements 
achieved after teachers’ strikes this year in 
New York and Detroit. Salaries are even 
poorer for experienced teachers, who may 
make several thousand dollars less than 
their counterparts in the suburbs. Contract 
negotiations between the board and the 
union, which went smoothly this year, may 
have been a deceptive prelude to next year. 

“You think we can’t strike the Congress 
next fall?” says one union representative. 
“Do you suppose LBJ and all of the Congress 
would like to have schools closed in the na- 
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tion’s capital just before an election?” Says 
one school official: “Just between you and 
me, I don’t think the school board and the 
administration would be violently angry to 
see the teachers strike the Congress. For 
once, it would place the responsibility 
squarely where it belongs.” 

Whether the union will fight reforms such 
as decentralization—as the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers is doing in New York—re- 
mains to be seen. Washington is already op- 
erating an advanced experiment in school 
decentralization in an area about two miles 
north of the White House known as Adams- 
Morgan, The Board of Education approved 
the experiment so quickly last spring that 
no one had time to prepare a murmur of 
protest, The Morgan Elementary School was 
contracted out to Antioch College to be op- 
erated in consultation with a community 
school board. Antioch’s three-year contract 
calls for the college to take over another 
elementary school next year and to begin 
operating programs in a junior high school. 

The experiment was originally proposed 
by the Adams-Morgan community council, an 
alliance of low-income Negroes who are long- 
time residents of the area and young white 
families who began moving into the neigh- 
borhood about five years ago. The school 
board gave Antioch a free hand in its con- 
tract. Adams-Morgan is completely free of 
supervision from the regular departments of 
the school system in its selection of person- 
nel and curriculum development. 

Principal Kenneth Haskins, a forty-four- 
year-old Negro from New York, was selected 
to head the school by a joint committee of 
representatives from Antioch and the com- 
munity. His appointment was routinely con- 
firmed by the Board of Education, Several 
candidates for the principal’s job expressed 
varying degrees of amazement when they ar- 
rived at the school and found they were to 
be interviewed by parents as well as profes- 
sional educators, Nearly 75 per cent of the 
teachers at Morgan requested transfers after 
the experiment was announced by the board— 
a phenomenon comparable to what happened 
in New York City when teachers began mull- 
ing over the implications of community con- 
trol in widely publicized decentralization ex- 
periments at Intermediate School 201 in Har- 
lem and in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville sec- 
tion of Brooklyn. The unwillingness of teach- 
ers to participate in experimental projects 
involving greater community control of the 
schools raises the disturbing question of 
whether they will be willing to participate 
in any programs aimed at changing tradi- 
tional attitudes and methods. In Washington, 
strong administrative leadership and the co- 
operation of the teachers union—by no 
means a foregone conclusion—will be needed 
to introduce innovations such as the Adams- 
Morgan plan on any broader scale. 

The opening of the Morgan School this fall 
brought another potential conflict into the 
open—a clash between innovative educators 
who are trying to reach ghetto students in 
new ways and ghetto parents who are pri- 
marily concerned that their children learn 
the three Rs. Parents at Morgan were an- 
noyed when an Antioch staff member told 
children they had to attend school only as 
long as they were interested. When some 
fifth and sixth-graders went home for the 
day, parents were—as one teacher put it— 
“pretty unhappy.” Haskins is sensitive to the 
problem, noting that “many Negro parents in 
the slums practice a very traditional kind 
of discipline in their homes and do not un- 
derstand or approve of an educational philos- 
ophy that allows as much freedom for chil- 
dren as the one Antoch tries to install in its 
teachers. Their main dissatisfaction with the 
schools in the past has been that their chil- 
dren haven't learned to read and write. They 
want the ineffectiveness of the school cor- 
rected, but there are going to be a lot of dis- 
putes over methods, We have an untested 
relationship here.” 
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For the Washington school system, the 
only hope lies in “untested relationships.” 
The tested relationships have failed, as they 
have in ghetto areas of other cities. But the 
failure of public education is particularly 
shameful in a city filled with marble monu- 
ments proclaiming that this is, indeed, the 
greatest country on earth.” The Passow re- 
port sums up the situation succinctly: 

“Washington is not just another troubled 
large city; it is the nation’s capital and its 
international center. The District schools 
cannot be treated as just another school sys- 
tem, different only in that its patrons are 
without vote and that it is subjected to 
greater ‘federal control.’ America’s cities are 
in crisis and turmoil and Washington is one 
of those cities, but it is much more to the 
nation. Schools alone cannot resolve the 
problem of the cities but, without adequate 
education, there is little hope of alleviating 
the difficulties metropolitan areas face, What 
better place is there for the nation to tackle 
its urban problems than in the city which 
houses its national and international lead- 
ers?” 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA SCHOOLS 


William R. Manning, forty-four, a white 
school superintendent from Lansing, Michi- 
gan, was selected as Washington’s next super- 
intendent in an angry, chaotic meeting at 
the end of October. 

The meeting was disrupted by demonstra- 
tors ranging from Negro militants to members 
of the Greater Washington Chapter of the 
Americans for Democratic Action. They 
charged that the community had been sys- 
tematically excluded from the process of 
selecting a new superintendent. Manning's 
appointment was supported by only five of 
the nine board members, some of whom had 
wanted to appoint Acting Superintendent 
Benjamin J. Henley, a Negro, on a permanent 
basis, The fact that a Negro was passed over 
in the process of selecting Manning will not 
help his relations with the more militant 
elements of the Negro community. But Julius 
W. Hobson, leader of the demonstrators at 
the meeting, emphasized that his quarrel was 
not with Manning's qualifications or his race, 
but with the way the board picked him, If 
the Senate approves a bill that will give 
Washington an elected school board, as it is 
expected to, Hobson pledged that candidates 
will run on a “get rid of Manning” platform. 
Two court suits have already been filed by 
civil rights leaders to declare the appoint- 
ment null. 

Manning’s appointment was also opposed 
by the Washington Teachers Union, and some 
of his immediate problems may arise from 
a staff that resented Henley’s being passed 
over. But Manning was expected to formally 
accept the appointment after notifying his 
board of education in Lansing, “I feel a sense 
of dedication,” he said, to help solve some 
t the problems facing our great urban cen- 

rs.” 


THE PASSING OF FRANCIS 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KUPFERMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding figure of the 20th century 
and one of my leading constituents has 
passed on. 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, whose 
career encompassed an era in New York 
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City, achieved so great a place in lay and 
religious history much beyond our power 
to add or detract. 

I will merely acknowledge the deep 
sadness at the loss and bring to my col- 
leagues’ attention the survey in the New 
York Times of December 3, 1967, which 
details the tremendous record of a lead- 
er. The article follows: 


Francis J, SPELLMAN: New YORK ARCHBISHOP 
AND DEAN OF AMERICAN CARDINALS 
(By Alden Whitman) 

From 1939, when he was appointed Arch- 
bishop of New York, Francis Joseph Spell- 
man was a pre-eminent leader of the na- 
tion's 45 million Roman Catholics. 

He was the best-known, most widely trav- 
eled and most publicized member of the 
American hierarchy of about 250 prelates; 
and of the six American cardinals he was the 
dean as well as the first among equals. He 
dominated his church in the United States 
as no other person had, so much so that he 
was often thought of as a kind of American 


pope. 

The brilliant career of a small-town gro- 
cer's son whose forebears came from Ireland 
had two undeniable peaks amid a score or 
more of high points. The first, coinciding 
with the pontificate of Pius XII from 1939 to 
1958, raised him to membership in the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, brought him extraordinary 
influence in the Vatican and made him a 
personage in the United States. 

‘The second peak occurred in 1965, when he 
was host to Pope Paul VI on the Pontiff’s 
epochal peace mission to the United Nations 
and visit to New Tork. The Pope's many per- 
sonal accolades, bestowed throughout the 
visit, were visible of his approval of 
Cardinal Spellman’s imposing accomplish- 
ments. 

Many of these accomplishments were tan- 
gible—the new churches, schools and hospi- 
tals built for a congregation that since 1939 
has doubled to almost two million. The 
Cardinal’s brick and mortar, valued at more 
than a half-billion dollars, was spread over 
an archdiocese of 4,717 square miles. This 
included Staten Island, Manhattan and the 
Bronx in New York City plus Westchester, 
Putnam, Dutchess, Orange, Rockland, Sulli- 
van and Ulster Counties. (The Brooklyn Dio- 
cese, over which Cardinal Speliman had no 
canonical authority, covers Queens and 
Brooklyn, with a total Catholic population 
of more than 1.5 million. Because many peo- 
ple did not realize that there were two dio- 
ceses in New York City, it was often believed 
that the Cardinal’s jurisdiction was more ex- 
tensive than it actually was.) 

The Cardinal’s prominence and preemi- 
nence in Catholic and American life arose 
from a combination of related circum- 
stances. These included his pervasive power 
in the Vatican, especially in the reign of his 
close friend, Pius XII; the untold wealth of 
his see and its location at the communica- 
tions center of the United States; the mil- 
lions he collected yearly for the papal treas- 
ury; the number of American bishops and 
cardinals elevated from among his proteges 
and on his recommendation; his personal as- 
sociations and his network of friendships at 
the uppermost levels of American Govern- 
ment, society, business, industry and bank- 
ing; his extraordinary skill as a behind-the- 


ENHANCED IMPORTANCE 

In addition, the emergence of Catholics 
to a new and more accepted position in 
American society and the vastly increased 
role of United States Catholics in their 
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On the whole the Cardinal exercised his 
influence unobtrusively, making his views 
and desires known through others. He, of 
to 


these occasions he generated controversy; 
his acerbic dispute with Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt over state-church relations; his 
calls to boycott certain films as salacious or 

; his endorsement of Senator 


support of United States involvement in 
Vietnam. 


Much of the acute public controversy over 
the Cardinal occurred in his early archiepis- 
copal years. He acquired the reputation then 
of being a social and political conservative, 
and this tended to obscure his liberal state- 
ments on racial discrimination and anti- 
Semitism. 

The Cardinal traveled hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles, many of them as head of the 
Military Ordinariate. This was, in effect, a 
second archdiocese that extended all over 
the world, wherever American troops were 
stationed. Beginning with World War II, the 
Cardinal visited training camps, fleets at sea, 
air forces at their bases, fighting fronts, It 
was his custom to pass the Christmas season 
with troops overseas. These personal visits, 
the Cardinal’s battlefield masses and his 
supervision of nearly 2,000 Catholic chaplains 
brought the church to a great number of 
American youths, including many reared to 
be suspicious of Catholicism. 

The Cardinal’s activity, in an indirect 
way, helped generate an increasing toleration 
for his church. At the same time he widened 
his friendships among high-ranking military 
men, a great many of whom on their visits 
to New York regularly “checked in” at 452 
Madison Avenue, the Cardinal's residence, 
for luncheon or conversation. 

A genuinely warm and friendly man, 
Cardinal Spellman possessed a gentle smile 
and sly Irish wit. These attributes endeared 
him to important people in ecclesiastical and 
temporal life—among them President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. He was Mr. Roosevelt's 
“favorite bishop” who helped to bring about 
a rapprochement between the Vatican and 
the United States in 1939. 

He was also on amicable terms with Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, President John F. Kennedy and 
President Johnson. 

The Cardinal was a gregarious man, at 
home with a great variety of persons. This 
characteristic puzzled some of his friends, 
who could not understand how he could 
enjoy, seemingly equally, the company of a 
serious intellectual and that of a fun-loving, 
yacht-owning lawyer. 

DELIGHTED IN INFORMALITY 


The fact was that the Cardinal delighted 
in the rare moments of informality that his 
position afforded. These were the times he 
could sit and chat with old school and family 
friends, to whom he was either Frank or 
Speliy. Such occasions were an echo from his 
youth or his less burdened Roman days. 

He enjoyed listening to songs, Irish ballads 
in particular. A favorite was Danny Boy,” 
and a monsignor on his staff, possessed of a 
good tenor, was often called upon to sing 
it and other sentimental lilts 

The Cardinal was rarely without guests 
for breakfast, luncheon or supper at the 
large oval table in his dining room. In the 
course of a week he talked to diplomats, 
travelers, men of affairs, potential contribu- 
tors to charitable causes and others whose 
knowledge or expertise might somehow be 
useful, 

These gatherings were scarcely ever solemn, 
for the Cardinal had a spontaneous humor. 
He could turn a phrase or make a sally. His 
accent, even after years in Italy and New 
York, betrayed its Massachusetts origin. 


“New Yorkers still think I speak 
with a foreign accent,” he said after 25 years 
as head of the archdiocese. 

The Cardinal was a tireless worker. 
day began at 7 A.M. or earlier with mass in 


high school graduations. 
The public saw the Cardinal most fre- 
quently as a ceremonial figure p. at 


thedral, reviewing parades 
dral steps facing Fifth Avenue, appearing at 
school commencements, cornerstone-layings, 
parish events, formal luncheons, dinners and 
charity affairs. At these times he seemed al- 
most swallowed up in the Renaissance mag- 
nificence of his clerical robes, an impression 
that his stature of just over 5 feet accen- 
tuated. 

But what was memorable amid the opu- 
lence of the Cardinal's garb was his face. It 


high, the ears large, the 
nose a mite pointed, and the dark blue eyes, 
peering through old-fashioned rimless spec- 
tacles, were steady. The face conveyed a sense 
of cheerfulness that even long hours of cere- 
mony rarely seemed to dull. 


CASSOCK AND KHAKI 


The Cardinal's unaustere demeanor was 
best complemented when he dressed in un- 
adorned black, which he did as often as he 
could. In a house cassock he was indistin- 
guishable from a rotund parish priest. For 
his walks, which he took almost nightly in 
his younger years, he also dressed in black. 
As a stroller, the Cardinal was known to 
hundreds of policemen and taxicab drivers, 
who singled him out from other priests be- 
cause of his face. 

On his trips to troop concentrations he 
dressed in his khaki uniform as a military 
vicar, but he often wore his shirt collar open 
and sported an overseas cap. He liked to 
mingle and banter with service men and 
women. 

Once, in the early days of World War II, a 
G.I. said to him, “How come, Archbishop, 
that you're not a cardinal?” 

“Our T.O. calls for 70,” the prelate replied, 
“but promotions have been frozen during the 
war.” 

Informal occasions suited the Cardinal. 
After a dedication or other ceremony at a 
church or school, when he put aside his robes, 
he could be the jolliest and most exuberant 
person present. His natural affability also 
shone at luncheons at the residence. Over 
the years these brought leading Protestants 
and Jews into touch with Catholic clergy and 
laity and thus played a significant part in the 
Cardinal's personal ecumenism. At these re- 
pasts he was relaxed and humorous, a de- 
lightful host, according to those who sat at 
his table. 

Another aspect of the Cardinal’s human- 
ness was his fortnightly session with mem- 
bers of the laity beset by troubles. On a typi- 
cal such day a dozen persons visited him at 
15-minute intervals in the long drawing room 
on the first floor of the residence. There could 
be a mother whose son was in difficulty, a 
father seeking help for an aling daughter, 
an elderly person wanting admittance to a 
Catholic home. 

The Cardinal was a sympathetic listener, 
quick to dispel his visitor’s awe. At the end 
of the talk he was likely to help the guest 
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with his coat, walk him to the door and part 
with a handshake. 

In matters of charity Cardinal Spellman 
was generous to a fault. Visiting another 
bishop’s diocese, he almost always left a check 
for a worthy cause. Passing through Genoa 
once, he pressed a check for $1,000 on its 
astonished Ordinary. Other clergymen, re- 
cipients of his bounty, looked upon him as 
something of a Santa Claus. On his 75th 
birthday he made a gift of $75,000 to Pope 
Paul VI for a papal charity. And there was 
$10,000 here and $10,000 there for other pub- 
lic or nonchurch funds. 

Criticism of Cardinal Spellman, in the 
church and outside it, amounted to a small 
industry. Although he was generously praised 
for his piety, his charity, his building pro- 
gram and for helping to bring Catholics more 
into the mainstream of American life, his 
critics called him narrow in his outlook and 
halting in his leadership. He inspired, they 
said, a theological airlessness in the American 
church 


Conservative was the word most frequently 
employed by the Cardinal’s critics. His voice, 
it was said, was unmistakably clear in con- 
demning movies and plays that he disliked, 
but less vehement on such social issues as 
political corruption and slum housing. 

Of the few occasions on which he appeared 
in the cathedral pulpit, three were attacks on 
Communism, one was a call to boycott so- 
called indecent movies, one marked his acces- 
sion as archbishop and another welcomed an 
apostolic delegate to the United States. This 
record, critics said, did not reflect the cur- 
rents of concern in the world. 

Rather than displaying largeness of mind 
in confronting the touchstone public and 
church issues of his time, Cardinal Spellman 
concentrated, according to his critics, on 
buttressing rigid attitudes on morals, divorce, 
birth control, mixed marriages and Ameri- 
canism. 

Complex political, economic and moral is- 
sues, critics asserted, were turned into easy 
choices between good and evil, patriotism 
and treachery. “The only grave sins the Car- 
dinal recognizes are Hollywood sex and Com- 
munism,” one critic remarked. 

The Cardinal's critics conceded, however, 
that he did indeed issue statements or make 
speeches about racial equality, social justice 
and interfaith goodwill. But what was lack- 
ing, they instisted, was vigorous, crusading 
leadership. He was too prudent, too bland, too 
soft, it was charged, and not basically in- 
terested in such matters as the social 
encyclicals of Pope John XXIII. 

Critics also made much of the Cardinal's 
publicly inactive role in Vatican Council II. 
He was out of general sympathy with its 
aims, it was said, even though he contributed 
to financing it. The Cardinal had slight in- 
fluence, some observers said, spoke seldom 
and supported liberal proposals only spar- 
ingly. Theological points propounded by pro- 
gressive prelates did not capture his in- 
terest, it was said. 

In the Council sessions Cardinal Spellman 
was on the record as opposing a plan for a 
ministry of deacons, possibly including mar- 
ried men. He was against the doctrine of 
collegiality, the idea that the college of 
bishops share church government with the 
Pope. He also opposed a softening of the 
Catholic stand on mixed marriages; and he 
expressed strong reservations about an ap- 
proving reference to conscientious objection 
in the decree on the Church in the Modern 
World. 

On the other hand, the Cardinal was on 
the Central Preparator Commission for the 
Council, a member of its Coordinating Com- 
mittee and of the Council of the Presidency, 
the highest Council body. He was credited 
with helping to bring the religious liberty 
statement to a vote when it was being am- 
bushed by ultraconservatives in 1965. He also 
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worked for a strong declaration exculpating 
Jews collectively from the age-old charge 
of deicide, 

In the view of some observers, the Cardinal 
shifted from conservatism to a mild liberal- 
ism in the Council session. In 1963, it was 
noted, the Cardinal took to Rome as his 
personal theological adviser the Rev. John 
Courtney Murray, a Jesuit once excluded 
from Council matters for his liberal views on 
state-church relations. In this sense the Car- 
dinal was an unpredictable conservative. 

Cardinal Spellman’s defenders, for their 
part, said that his lack of flamboyance did 
not imply ineffectiveness in keeping the 
church in step with the times or passivity 
in promoting interfaith goodwill and social 
goals. 

“The Boss,” said one priest, using the nick - 
name by which the Cardinal was universally 
known in his archdiocese, “did not believe 
in change just to change, nor did he believe 
in thrashing out church problems in public. 
He preferred to work quietly in the back- 
ground, encouraging change when and where 
it would do the most good.” 

This priest suggested that the Cardinal 
was also a traditionalist. “The imprint on 
him from the church and its liturgy as he 
experienced them in his formative years was 
very strong. You would not expect him in 
his late years to become a flaming liberal,” 
he said. 

CONTEXT OF HISTORY 


Another priest, sympathetic to the Cardi- 
nal, said that he should be viewed in the 
context of the history of the Catholic Church 
in this country. 

“The American church was shaped by a 
strong Irish component, fresh from persecu- 
tion in Ireland,” the priest said. “It was 
fiercely self-protective, preoccupied with 
maintaining doctrinal purity and attaining 
a measure of social respectability. 

“The Cardinal, with his Irish background, 
was molded by this history so that his Ca- 
tholicism was more akin to strait-laced Irish 
Catholicism than it was to the more easy- 
going Catholicism of the church in France 
or Italy.” 

Another priest who observed the Cardinal's 
theology and politics for many years summed 
him up by saying: “He was basically more 
Puritan than Catholic.” 

In his own archdioceses and through selec- 
tion of his protégés for church office, the 
Cardinal was said to have singled out men 
of Irish background for preferment. In the 
archdiocese, priests said, there was only one 
bishop of Italian descent although the bulk 
of the diocesan population had Italian fore- 
bears. 

Of the approximately 30 members of the 
American hierarchy who are said to owe 
their promotions to Cardinal Spellman, the 
most conspicuously controversial is James 
Francis Cardinal McIntyre of Los Angeles. 
Once chancellor and vicar general of the New 
York Archdiocese, Cardinal McIntyre has 
been a pronounced conservative in racial and 
social matters on the West Coast. 

On the other hand, the Cardinal's friends 
cited his interest in meeting the religious and 
educational needs of Puerto Ricans in New 
York. Newly ordained priests were sent to 
Georgetown University for Spanish studies 
and to the Catholic University in Puerto 
Rico for language and cultural instruction. 
In addition, teaching nuns and brothers re- 
ceived background training in Puerto Rico. 

In temporal affairs in the city, state and 
nation, the Cardinal wielded a degree of polit- 
ical power that was difficult to define pre- 
cisely. His residence and the Chancery across 
Madison Avenue were generally referred to in 
political circles as “the powerhouse.” It was 
said that Mayors, Governors and sometimes 
Presidents harkened to “word” from “the 
powerhouse”; but documented instances of 
this were rare indeed. 

A priest close to the Cardinal for many 
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years said that he exercised less political in- 
fluence than he was given credit for. 

“The Cardinal’s views, or rather the 
church’s attitude, seep down,” this priest 
said. “But the days when ‘the powerhouse’ 
ran the city went out with the demise of 
Tammany Hall.” 

Within the church in New York it was con- 
ceded that the Cardinal ran a tight ecclesias- 
tical ship. Restive priests who ventured out 
of line on social and political issues could 
find obstacles in their careers. One such was 
the Rev. George Ford, former Catholic chap- 
lain at Columbia and pastor of Corpus Christi 
Church. Father Ford, an outspoken political 
liberal and ecumenist, was at one time for- 
bidden to speak outside his parish. The 
Cardinal's ban, once strict, ceased to be en- 
forced after a while, and when Father Ford 
retired as pastor he and the Cardinal were 
on good terms. 


DIFFICULT TO GAUGE 


Another priest in disfavor with the Cardi- 
nal was the Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, once 
Auxillary Bishop of New York and now 
Bishop of Rochester. For some years Bishop 
Sheen was high in the Cardinal's esteem, but, 
according to reliable sources, he slipped in 
a difference of opinion over money raised for 
Catholic missionary work. Their poor rela- 
tions were an open secret. 

Priests who dealt directly with the Cardi- 
nal found him difficult to gauge. 

“The Boss can be brusque and impassive 
in bawling out a subordinate,” one priest re- 
called, “yet when the interview is over he is 
on his feet helping the errant man into his 
overcoat and making pleasantries, You never 
know what to make of him. If a priest who 
has displeased The Boss then does something 
he likes, he does not hold the past against 
him.” 

Although the Cardinal was known to be 
displeased from time to time with The Com- 
monweal, a liberal Catholic magazine, and 
with The Catholic Worker, a monthly paper, 
he did not interfere with them. He could be 
irked by what they printed, and subside after 
a while in seeming benevolence. 

One example involved The Foundling,” a 
novel the Cardinal published in 1951. The 
signed review that appeared in The Common- 
weal was quite unflattering to the Cardinal's 
literary craftsmanship, and he passed the 
word that the reviewer had forever incurred 
great displeasure. Fourteen years later the 
reviewer received an award for Catholic jour- 
nalism. Not only did the Cardinal present the 
citation publicly, but also he avowed pri- 
vately that the journalist was a splendid 
chap. 

As an author of inspirational religious and 
patriotic poetry, including “What America 
Means to Me and Other Poems and Prayers,” 
the Cardinal stirred less criticism. The half- 
million dollars in royalties from all his 
books—they were brisk sellers in New York— 
was given to various charities, 

Although the Cardinal took pride in his 
writing, which he undertook in his limited 
spare time in the evenings, his best-known 
hobby was philately, which he began as a 
seminarian in Rome. His collection at first 
specialized in the United States stamps issued 
since 1847, and then branched out to include 
stamps of any country depicting persons or 
scenes related to religion or literature. 

His albums and their thousands of stamps 
were given, during the Cardinal’s life, to Regis 
College in Weston, Mass., in memory of his 
aunt, Sister Mary Philomena of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. 

When Cardinal Spellman was named Arch- 
bishop of New York he announced: “I shall 
pray as if everything depended. on God. I 
shall work as if everything depended on me.” 

This formula, with its emphasis on stren- 
uous practical activity, reflected Francis 


Joseph Spellman’s life and rise in the church. 
He was born May 4, 1889, in Whitman, 
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Mass., a small shoe- manufacturing town 
southeast of Boston. He was the first of five 
children of William and Ellen Conway Spell- 
man. His mother named him for two saints— 
Francis of Assisi and the husband of the 
Virgin Mary. 

William’s ‘father, Patrick, was a boot- 
maker who had immigrated from Ireland. 
Mrs. Spellman’s father was a farmhand, also 
an immigrant from Ireland. Both families 
lived in an area with a sparse Catholic pop- 
ulation, and they assimilated very quickly 
the dominant Yankee ways of thrift and 
frugality. Although Catholics in other parts 
of the country were then subject to persecu- 
tion, the Spellmans, the Conways and their 
co-religionists escaped searing manifesta- 
tions of bigotry. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE 


William Spellman was the proprietor of a 
“cash grocery” when his eldest son was 
born, It became such a successful enterprise 
that he was able to buy a fine house set off 
in five acres of lawn and trees and also to 
expand his store. Frank worked there in his 
spare time from the age of 8, selling provi- 
sions or delivering them in a horse-drawn 
wagon. 

His father had a dry wit. “Son,” he used to 
tell the boy, “always associate with people 
smarter than yourself, and you will have no 
difficulty finding them.” 

The father was also a cautious man with 
a penny. When his son came home one eye- 
ning from college to announce that he had 
won a scholastic medal, William Spellman’s 
comment was, “Did you put out the light 
downstairs?” 

Frank's mother, on the other hand, was 
indulgent, gentle and easy-going. A picture 
of her hung prominently in the Cardinal's 
study, and he established an endowment 
fund in her memory at Whitman High 
School. 

As a student in Whitman, Frank was not 
outstanding, although he won two prizes for 
essays, one on the Battle of Gettysburg and 
the other a suitably patriotic collection of 
impressions of a visit to Washington. His 
out-of-school interests were photography, 
boxing, ice hockey, horseshoe-pitching and 
baseball. 

On graduating from high school in 1907 
Frank was sent, largely at his mother's urg- 
ing, to Fordham, a Jesuit college in the 
Bronx. His four years there were passed in- 
conspicuously, although he showed com- 
petence in English composition, Latin and 
scientific studies. Disappointed in not mak- 
ing the baseball team (he was a good in- 
fielder but a light hitter), he learned to play 
tennis. He also tried his hand at poetry and 
oratory. 

There is no chronology of the young man’s 
decision to study for the priesthood, nor 
did the Cardinal ever make his reasons pub- 
lic. The clearest account is in “The Cardinal 
Spellman Story,” an authorized biography by 
the Rev. Robert I. Cannon, a former Ford- 
ham president. 

“As a student at Fordham, Frank Spell- 
man continued to be an active, intelligent 
young Catholic with a layman’s interest in 
his church,” Father Cannon wrote. “He was 
regular in his reception of the sacraments 
and active in the ‘Parthenian’ — the oldest 
and most distinguished of the student 
sodalities. As a sophomore, he read an essay 
on ‘Devotion to Mary in Modern Times” as 
part of a literary academy for the Feast of 
the Purification, and in his junior year we 
find him listed as ‘sacristan.’... As far as a 
vocation was. concerned, he was content to 
keep an open mind and stay in the state of 
grace until the senior retreat came around. 
This opportunity, he quietly determined, was 
not to be wasted, 

DECISION ON PRIESTHOOD 

“Following the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
“Ignatius, he weighed every word of the 
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Foundation with its inexorable logic, and Hke 
any generous youth of blameless life, he 
came prepared to the ‘Meditation on the 
Kingdom.’ There he saw Our Blessed Lord as 
the perfect Captain of men’s souls, 

for a new crusade to win back the world to 
His Eternal Father, and bowing down with 
his head in his hands, he whispered, Lord. 
I shall follow You wherever You go!’ He 
talked things over with his favorite scholastic, 
Mr. Edward P. Tivnan, S.J., who told him 
that he had the required aptitude and if he 
made application, would, no doubt, receive 
the call from his Bishop.” 

The day of his graduation Frank Spellman 
told his parents that he wanted to be a 
priest. His mother was overjoyed; his father 
asked only if he were certain. On his asser- 
tion that he was, the family agreed to back 
him in his desire to attend the North Ameri- 
can College in Rome. 

“In those days you did not have to be 
bright to go to the North American Col- 
lege,” the Cardinal said in later life. “The 
only qualification was financial.” 

That was not quite the case, for he had 
to obtain the consent of his clerical supe- 
riors, including the Most Rev. William O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston and later a 
cardinal. 

Arriving in Rome in the fall of 1911 with 
camera in hand, Frank Spellman donned 
his seminarian’s uniform—a black cassock 
with blue piping and buttons and a maroon 
sash—and went for his interviews with the 
college officials. He did not make a favor- 
able impression, with the result that for five 
years he was never an officer of his house, a 
sacristan or a beadle; moreover, he was not 
permitted to go for a welk alone. 

If his superiors were frosty, the seminar- 
jan's fellow students were not, and he made 
lifelong friendships. He also struck his stride 
as a student, showed a capacity for organiza- 
tional leadership and developed prodigious 
memory. 

At the same time he made a fortunate 
friendship with one of his teachers, Fran- 
cesco Borgongini-Duca, later to be an in- 
fiuential cardinal and Vatican official. Frank 
Spellman also ed his instinctive 
ability for pleasing people of high rank. Visit- 
ing a new cardinal with a group of seminar- 
ians, Frank persuaded the dignitary to pose 
for his camera. Dep: „ he asked if he 
could call again to deliver the finished photo- 
graphs. The cardinal agreed, and before long 
Frank had acquired a powerful patron. 

The seminarian received his doctorate in 
sacred theology after a thesis in sacramental 
theology and was ordained a priest May 14, 
1916. He said his first mass the following 
morning at the Tomb of St. Peter. 

Returning to the United States and to 
the Archdiocese of Boston, Father Spell- 
man received a cool welcome from Cardinal 
O'Connell, a crusty, blunt and powerful 
prelate. 

DUTIES IN BOSTON 


In the nine years that Father Spellman 
spent in the Boston chancery he appeared 
never to have been in the Cardinal’s favor. 
Some students of the situation have said 
that there was a clash of personalities be- 
tween a strong-minded superior and a young 
man who seemed to be in a hurry. Others 
have said that the young priest lacked hu- 
mility after his exalted experiences in 
Rome. 

In any event, Father Spellman’s first ap- 
pointment was as chaplain for a home for 
aged women. This was followed by a routine 
assignment as second curate at the Church 
of All Saints in Roxbury, where, in addition 
to sick calls, parlor duty and preaching every 
Sunday, he was in charge of the Holy Name 
Society, the First Communion class, the Con- 
firmation class, the Sunday school and the 
baseball team 

With United States entry into World War I, 
Father Spellman delivered fervent patriotic 
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speeches and received Cardinal O’Connell’s 
permission to volunteer as a Navy chaplain. 
Turned down by the Navy, he was accepted 
by the Army and was on the point of depar- 
ture to camp when Cardinal O'Connell 
abruptly ordered him to promote subscrip- 
tions to The Pilot, the diocesan newspaper. 

For the next four and a half years Father 
Spellman visited a different church each 
Sunday, preaching at all the masses and 
drumming up sales of The Pilot. It was hum- 
drum work, and somewhat to relieve the 
monotony and for intellectual exercise 
Father Spellman studied Spanish and trans- 
lated into English two devotional books writ- 
ten in Italian by his old professor, Monsignor 
Borgongini-Duca. This endeared him to the 
monsignor, who, at an opportune time, was 
able to get Father Spellman out of Boston. 

Meantime, he had become a general 
handyman on The Pilot, reading proofs and 
writing headlines and an occasional editorial. 
In 1922 he was made an assistant in the 
chancery, where he studied accounting and 
canon law and gained experience in the pro- 
cedures of diocesan administration. He ap- 
parently did not please his cardinal, how- 
ever, for he was demoted to archivist and 
given an office in the basement of the chan- 
cery office. However, he was able to joke about 
his dull estate. 

The turning point in Father Spellman's 
career came in 1925—a Jubilee Year in Rome. 
Cardinal O’Connell and his chancellor, Msgr. 
Richard J. Haberlin, led a pilgrimage of Bos- 
ton Catholics to the Eternal City early in the 
year. While the chancellor was away his 
brother died, and Father Spellman comforted 
the family. 

The chancellor, on his return, thanked the 
young priest and asked what he could do to 
repay his kindness. Father Spellman replied 
that he would like to go to Rome on his sec- 
ond pilgrimage. Monsignor Haberlin was able 
to arrange this, and Father Spellman sailed 
for Italy as secretary to the bishop leading 
the pilgrims—over the bishop’s protests. 


GREETED BY FORMER TEACHER 


When the party arrived in Rome there was 
an immediate and dramatic change in Father 
Spellman’s status, for on hand to greet him 
at the railroad station was Monsignor Bor- 
gongini-Duca of the Vatican Secretariat of 
State, his former teacher whose works he had 
translated. The monsignor made it plain to 
the Boston bishop and to the pilgrims that 
Father Spellman was his friend. 

In the course of the pilgrimage Father 
Spellman was introduced to Pope Pius XI and 
pleased him by translating several of his ad- 
dresses to pilgrim groups. Also during the 
visit, Monsignor Borgongini-Duca arranged 
for Father Spellman to take charge of a play- 
ground project in Rome that had been ini- 
tiated by the Knights of Columbus. The ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the Pope him- 
self, and Father Spellman was effectively de- 
tached from the Boston Archdiocese for the 
next seven years. 

Technically, Father Spellman was made an 
attaché in the first section of the Vatican 
Secretariat of State—the first American to 
hold such a job. There he enlarged his circle 
of friendships to include Pietro Cardinal 
Gasparri, the Secretary of State, as well as 
other members of the Roman Curia, or gov- 
erning body of the church. 

Father Spellman's playground duties were 
not so onerous that he could not spend a 
part of each day in the Secretariat of State. 
When prominent Americans came to pay their 
respects to the Pope, it was Father Spell- 
man who made the arrangements and who 
came into contact with the American Em- 
bassy in Rome. 

Among the Americans in Rome with whom 
the black-haired, good-looking priest be- 
came intimate were the Nicholas F. Bradys 
who owned a villa, Casa del Sole, on Janicu- 
lum Hill. Nicholas and Genevieve Brady were 
immensely wealthy and immensely interested 
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in partaking of the Vatican's social life. To 
their villa came all the important cardinals, 
and through one of them, John Cardinal 
Bonzano, Father Spellman, 

Very shortly Father Spellman was the 
Bradys’ private chaplain and good friend. 
“After mass in the morning, I play tennis 
with Mr. Brady and then take a shower and 
get to work at 10:30 or 11,” Father Spellman 
wrote his family at the time. “It does him 
good and I am certain it does me worlds of 


Another letter to Whitman, Mass., re- 
ported: 

“Yesterday Cardinal Gasparri, Monsignor 
Borgongini, Monsignor Pizzardo and Mr. 
Brady and I had a 150-mile ride in the coun- 
try . . . We all had a great time. 

“I suggested to Mr. Brady to give Cardinal 

a new Chrysler Limousine 82 and he 
said ‘Sure.’ Both Mr. Brady and the Cardinal 
are delighted.” 

Somewhat later Father Spellman obtained 
three Graham-Paige motor cars for the Pope 
through a former classmate at Fordham. 

Three years after his arrival at the Vati- 
can, Father Spellman became a monsignor 
and then, later, a domestic prelate. Mean- 
while, he had made the acquaintance of John 
J. Raskob, the American industrialist, and 
had persuaded him to give $45,000 for a papal 
project. For this he was personally com- 
mended by the Pope. 

In 1929 Monsignor Spellman met Msgr. 
Eugenio Pacelli, then the Papal Nuncio in 
Berlin and later to be a cardinal and Pope 
Pius XII. “He is a wonderful man,” Monsig- 
nor Spellman wrote of their first meeting. 

The friendship that developed was pro- 
found, After Monsignor Pacelli returned to 
Rome as Vatican Secretary of State, he and 
Monsignor Spellman spent their vacations 
together in Switzerland, and, of course, the 
two men saw much of each other through 
their duties in the church. 

Over the years the friendship flourished. 
It was Eugenio Pacelli who consecrated 
Monsignor Spellman a bishop, who appointed 
him Archbishop of New York and who named 
him a cardinal, bestowing upon him his own 
red hat. As Pope Pius XII he his 
friend as the chief American cardinal, When 
Cardinal Spellman had Vatican business to 
transact, he went directly to the Pope rather 
than through normal bureaucratic channels; 
he was able to get the Pope directly on the 
telephone from New York; and he was able 
to lunch with the Pope, a privilege permitted 
no other cardinal. In turn, the Cardinal per- 
formed delicate diplomatic tasks for the 
Pope, raised money for papal projects and 
advised him on his relations with the United 
States. 

In 1931 a bishopric vacancy opened in the 
Boston Archdiocese, and the following sum- 
mer Monsignor Spellman was named to fill it. 
He was not Cardinal O’Connell’s candidate, 
as the monsignor’s letter to his family made 
clear. 

“On Monday evening July 25th Cardinal 
Pacelli sent for me,” he wrote. “I went into 
his big room and he at once came towards 
me and before saying a word he embraced 
me. Then he said, ‘I have something to com- 
municate to you, something joyful and some- 
thing sad, sad because it means you will leave 
me, joyful because it will be for the welfare 
of the Church and because it is clearly God’s 
will—the Holy Father has named you Auxil- 
jary Bishop of Boston’.” 

Monsignor Spellman was consecrated in 
St. Peter's Basilica in September, 1932. He 
was named Titular Bishop of Sila and Auxil- 
lary Bishop of Boston, He was the first 
American to receive episcopal consecration 
at the Basilica’s high altar. 

His ring, a gift of Archbishop Borgongini- 
Duca, was a sapphire surrounded by dia- 
monds with a fragment of the True Cross 
set in gold. His vestments were those that 
‘Cardinal Pacelli, his consecrator, had worn 
when he himself was consecrated a bishop. 
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Afterward, the new was received 
privately by Pope Pius XI, who suggested 
to him his episcopal motto, Sequere Deum, 
or Follow God. Following a short holiday 
with Cardinal Pacelli in France and Switzer- 
land, Bishop Spellman for Boston. 
He was 43 years old and on the verge of a new 
career. 

In seven years he had served a diplomatic 
apprenticeship open to few priests. He had 
copied orders, translated encyclicals, ar- 
ran broadcasts, drafted documents, 
carried out diplomatic missions, obtained a 
global perspective on Vatican affairs, met 
every American bishop to visit Rome, He 
had, moreover, achieved every mark of the 
Vatican's approbation. 

Bishop Spellman’s return to Boston was 
less cordial than he might have hoped, His 
official greeting was a radiogram, delivered 
to him on shipboard. It read: 

“Welcome to Boston. Confirmations begin 
on Monday. You are expected to be ready. 
Cardinal O'Connell.“ 

The Cardinal was as frosty as his message, 
for he did not receive his new auxiliary for 
more than five months. He then appointed 
him parish priest of the debt-burdened 
Sacred Heart Church in Newton Centre, 
Mass, He remained there until his appoint- 
ment to New York in 1939. 

As a parish priest, Bishop Spellman won 
the affection and respect of his congregation, 
increased its size, erased its debt by skillful 
fund-raising, including a horse show, and 
built up an excellent parish school. 


HOST TO VISITING OFFICIALS 


At the same time, he traveled about the 
United States, seeing and talking with other 
members of the American hierarchy, playing 
host to visiting Vatican dignitaries and main- 
taining a flow of correspondence with Vati- 
can officials. Some of this correspondence 
had to do with American affairs, beginning 
in 1938 when United States recognition of 
the Soviet Union was under way. 

An entry in Bishop Spellman's diary for 
Nov. 7, 1933, read: 

“Had a letter from Mr. [Enrico] Galeazzi 
{a Vatican intimate] saying that the Pope 
wished him to tell James Roosevelt to ask his 
father to request some guarantee for freedom 
of religion in Russia before recognition. Sent 
letter to Apostolic Delegate.” 

Bishop Spellman edged further into Vati- 
can-United States diplomacy in 1936. In that 
election year, when the Rev. Charles E. 
Coughlin, a Michigan priest, was berating 
President Roosevelt as “anti-God” and as “a 
scab President,” Cardinal Pacelli, the Vatican 
Secretary of State, accepted an invitation to 
spend his vacation as a guest of Mrs. Nicholas 
Brady, by then a papal duchess, at Inisfada, 
her Long Island estate. 

This raised the possibility of delicate com- 
plications: To what political leaders, if any, 
should the Cardinal pay his respects? What 
should he say if he was asked to comment 
on Father Coughlin? What should he say if 
he was asked about an American-Vatican 
diplomatic tie? 

Bishop Spellman stepped into the situa- 
tion with characteristic energy, and became 
the Cardinal's guide and mentor on his visit, 
which, it was stressed, was purely personal 
and ecclesiastical. The Cardinal gave no in- 
terviews on his 8,000-mile tour of the coun- 
try. 

The fact that a publicly obscure Boston 
prelate was Cardinal Pacelli’s host-in-fact 
was not lost on observers, especially when 
Bishop Spellman escorted the Cardinal to a 
post-election meeting with President Roose- 
velt at Hyde Park, N.Y. The interview had 
been arranged by Joseph P. Kennedy, a 
Catholic layman and a friend of the Bishop’s. 

The Cardinal's obvious confidence in the 
Bishop led President Roosevelt to consult 
increasingly with him on national and inter- 
national affairs. He became, indeed, the prin- 
cipal avenue of communication between the 
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White House and the Vatican, and the Presi- 
dent termed him “my favorite bishop.” 

To the end of the President’s life in 1945, 
the prelate and Mr. Roosevelt were on good 
terms. He was a frequent White House guest, 
and his advice was solicited on great and 
small matters. He was consulted, for example, 
when Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black was 
disclosed to have been a member of the Ku 
Klux Klan; when Mr. Roosevelt considered 
paying a call on George Cardinal Mundelein 
of Chicago; when the President was dicker- 
ing for a diplomatic tie with the Vatican. 


ROLE IN VATICAN ACCORD 


In 1939, shortly after his appointment to 
New York, Archbishop Spellman arranged the 
final steps whereby by Mr. Roosevelt sent 
Myron C. Taylor as his personal representa- 
tive to the Vatican. It was a momentous 
diplomatic accord, the first United States 
recognition of the Holy See since 1866. Argu- 
ments for even limited relations with the 
Vatican had, in the nineteen-thirties, excited 
many in the Protestant community who felt 
that the Vatican was not properly a state, 
and it took all Mr. Roosevelt's skill to assuage 
fears that recognition implied an alliance 
with a religious organization. 

Archbishop Spellman's role was discreet 
and behind-the-scenes in bringing the 
Vatican and the President together in such a 
manner that recognition in fact was accom- 
plished comparatively innocuously. 

During World War II, when the Archbishop 
was also Military Vicar and traveling the 
world to war theaters, he and the President 
were in communication on policy matters re- 
garding Europe. Coolness in the Archbishop's 
support began to develop, however, with the 
Allied bombing of Rome and Vatican property 
in 1943 and 1944, 

On several occasions he intervened with 
the President to protest American and British 
tactics in battling the Germans in and near 
Rome. And when Rome finally fell to the 
Allies on June 4, 1944, the President yielded 
to the Archbishop's importunings and agreed 
to a virtual demilitarization of the city. Sub- 
sequently, the Archbishop was instrumental 
in obtaining economic relief for Italy. 

In other areas, the Archbishop’s enthu- 
siasm for the President also waned. For one 
thing, he came to disagree with the policy 
of unconditional surrender for Germany; and, 
for another, he was disenchanted by the Yalta 
agreements with the Soviet Union on the 
ground that Mr. Roosevelt had conceded too 
much, especially in Catholic Eastern Europe, 
to the Russians. There was no public break, 
of course, and when Mr. Roosevelt died the 
Cardinal said a votive mass in St. Patrick's. 

The way had been opened for Auxiliary 
Bishop Spellman's further rise in the hierar- 
chy by the death of Patrick Cardinal Hayes 
in New York in September, 1938. 

Although Bishop Speliman received some 
initial consideration for the vacancy, arch- 
diocesan officials in New York favored the 
Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, and Pope Pius XI was 
said to have decided on the Most Rev. John 
T. McNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati. But 
before the designation papers could be signed 
the Pope died in February, 1939. He was suc- 
ceeded by Cardinal Pacelli as Pius XII, and 
one of his first acts was to send a personal 
cablegram to Bishop Spellman. This was fol- 
lowed, in April, by his designation of his old 
friend to the New York post. 

“The news broke at 7 o'clock [April 24],” 
the Bishop wrote at the time. “I said mass 
in the convent at 6:30 and told the nuns 
after mass. I wrote a letter to the Holy 
Father, to President Roosevelt and I went to 
see Cardinal O'Connell. It was quite an inter- 
view, He was very nice. Of course he knew 
the past and also the immediate past, and I 
knew the past and also the immediate past.“ 


A BUSY SCHEDULE 


Cardinal O’Connell’s public statement was 
a model of praise but his private comments 
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were caustic. “Francis epitomizes what hap- 
pens to a bookkeeper when you teach him to 
write,” he reportedly remarked to a Catholic 
journalist. He also cautioned a group of New 
York priests, “Don’t you believe a word he 
says.” 

Coming to New York Archbishop Spellman 
impressed himself on the public as a busy 
and civic-minded prelate. He appeared at 
public receptions, dinners and dedications, 
considerably in contrast to his more retiring 
predecessor. He also took steps to overhaul 
the administrative machinery of the arch- 
diocese, which he found $28-million in debt. 
Curtailing the fiscal autonomy of parishes, 
he centralized and refinanced the debt, con- 
solidated insurance coverage, centralized pur- 
chasing, created an archdiocesan bank and 
established firm controls over spending and 
building. 

In carrying out these policies, with a talent 
that amounted to genius, he came to work 
closely with bankers, industrialists and corpo- 
ration executives. There's nothing abstract 
about the Cardinal,” a financial man who 
collaborated with him once remarked, “He 
tells you exactly what he wants and then 
lets you do it.” 

One striking result of the reorganization 
Was a remarkable building program in which 
the archdiocese became second only to the 
city as an institutional generator of con- 
struction. Since 1939 the value of construc- 
tion has been put at $500-million, with an 
annual outlay at present of $50-million. 

The money has gone (and goes) for schools, 
churches, hospitals, convents, seminaries and 
homes for the aged. Among the structures 
pa: up since 1939 are the $5-million Arch- 

ishop Stepinac High School in White Plains, 
the $6-million Cardinal Spellman High 
School in the Bronx and the $11-million 
Foundling Hospital in New York. In 25 years 
the number of parishes increased by 25 to 
more than 400 and the number of schools 
from 130 to more than 425. 

The Cardinal was personally concerned 
with all the Catholic charitable enterprises, 
but he lavished special attention on the 
Foundling Hospital and on St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital. For the latter he raised money at an- 
nual Alfred E. Smith Memorial Dinners; and 
for the former he raised millions by solicit- 
ing friends. The Cardinal’s guests, on tours 
of the city, were almost certain to be shown 
the Foundling Hospital, and he himself evi- 
dently enjoyed going there to watch the care 
of its children. 

Archbishop Spellman was nominated by 
the Pope for the College of Cardinals in 
December, 1945, and was raised to it in Rome 
Feb. 18, 1946. The red hat that he received 
from the Pope was the one Pius XII had 
himself received when he became a cardinal. 
The Pope also gave the new Cardinal his own 

al cross and assigned him his own 
Titular Church of SS. John and Paul in 
Rome. 

Re to New York in March, the 
Cardinal was given a triumphal reception 
that included a public accolade at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
represented the state, Mayor William O'Dwyer 
the city and Postmaster General Robert E. 
Hannegan brought greetings from President 
‘Truman. 


In his New York years Cardinal Spellman 
was involved in several public disputes. The 
four most notable concerned films, a grave- 
diggers’ strike, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and McCarthyism. 

In 1941 he condemned ‘“Two-Faced 
Woman,” a slight comedy starring Greta 
Garbo, as dangerous to the morals of Cath- 
olics. Ten years later he attacked Roberto 
Rossellini’s The Miracle,” a story of an idiot 
girl seduced by a stranger she believed to be 
St. Joseph. When a child was born, the girl 
considered a miracle had occurred. 

Calling for a nationwide Catholic boycott 
of the movie, the Cardinal termed it sacri- 
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legious and “a despicable affront to every 
Christian.” Catholic pickets were mobilized 
to march at the New York theater where it 
was showing and the film was quickly banned 
by New York State. The ban was thrown out, 
however, by the United States Supreme Court 
in 1952 in a landmark ruling that condemned 
capricious censorship, 


MORAL AND PATRIOTIC DUTY 


The Cardinal’s crusade against The Mira- 
cle” troubled many people, especially as the 
film was freely exhibited in Italy without 
provoking protests. 

Despite rebuffs the Cardinal kept his eye 
peeled for films he considered obnoxious. In 
1956 he urged his co-religionists to shun 
“Baby Doll” under “pain of sin.” Pronounc- 
ing against the film from the pulpit in St. 
Patrick's, he said: 

“It is the moral and patriotic duty of every 
loyal citizen to defend America not only from 
dangers which threaten our beloved country 
from beyond our boundaries, but also from 
the dangers which confront us at home.” 

The Cardinal's personal involvement in a 
labor dispute came in early 1949 when 240 
members of the United Cemetery Workers 
Union, a CI. O. affiliate, struck for a five-day 
week and a basic wage of $77.23. The grave- 
diggers, virtually all of whom were Catholics 
and who began their meetings with a Hail 
Mary and a prayer, declined to dig graves at 
Calvary Cemetery in Queens. They picketed 
the burial ground and the Chancery. 

The Cardinal broke the strike by enlist- 
ing as gravediggers priesthood students at 
St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, 
and by leading them through union picket 
lines. 

“I admit to the accusations of being a 
strikebreaker,” he said, “and I am proud of 
it. If stopping a strike like this isn’t a thing 
of honor, then I don’t know what honor is.” 

Eventually the strikers joined an A.F.L. 
union and the Cardinal approved a contract 
with it for an 8.3 per cent raise over the pre- 
strike weekly wage of $59.40. 

Looking back on the strike, the Cardinal 
remarked that it had confronted him with 
“one of the most difficult, grievous, heart- 
breaking issues that has ever come within 
my time as Archbishop of New York, and it 
will be my daily prayer that if ever again 
the workingmen of this Archdiocese must 
make their choice between following their 
faith or faithless leadership, they will of 
their own free and immediate choice, 
choose God!“ 

In mid-1949 the Cardinal fell out with 
Mrs. Roosevelt over whether parochial 
schools were entitled to Federal aid. Mrs. 
Roosevelt regarded such help as a threat to 
the constitutional separation of church and 
state. The Cardinal wanted funds and non- 
religious textbooks, bus transportation and 
health aids. 

The controversy began with a single ref- 
erence to the Cardinal in one of Mrs. Roose- 
velt's My Day” columns. It said: 

“The controversy brought about by the 
request of Francis Cardinal Spellman that 
Catholic schools should share in Federal aid 
funds forces upon the citizens of the coun- 
try the kind of decision that is going to 
be very difficult to make.” 

The Cardinal’s response was a long, emo- 
tion-charged letter in which he accused Mrs. 
Roosevelt of waging a “personal attack” and 
of mounting an “anti-Catholic campaign.” 
The letter concluded by calling Mrs. Roose- 
velt “unworthy” as “an American mother.” 

The letter shocked many Americans and 
public criticism was immediate. Acting 
through Edward J. Flynn, a Catholic lay- 
man and a Democratic leader, the Cardinal 
thereupon got in touch with Mrs. Roosevelt 
and the rough edges of the episode were 
eventually smoothed over. 

In later years the Cardinal shunned dis- 
cussion of the incident, “I don’t like to have 
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any hard feelings,” he said in explanation. 
“I want to be charitable with everybody.” 

Cardinal Spellman was chary of openly 

expressing his political preferences, This 
neutralism, however, did not extend to Sena- 
tor McCarthy and his investigations of al- 
leged subversive activities. The Cardinal 
came to Mr. McCarthy’s defense in 1953 by 
asserting: 
“No American uncontaminated by Com- 
munism has lost his good name because of 
Congressional hearings on un-American ac- 
tivities.” 

The following April the Cardinal appeared 
at the annual Communion Breakfast of the 
Police Department’s Holy Name Society and, 
to the cheers of some 5,000 policemen, shook 
hands with Mr. McCarthy. 

Cardinal Spellman never retreated from 
his defense of the Senator even after Mr. 
McCarthy was censured by the Senate. In- 
deed, the Cardinal maintained a friendship 
with one of the Senator’s coworkers and 
most contentious investigators, Roy M. 
Cohn. The Cardinal was a guest from time 
to time on Mr. Cohn’s yacht and appeared 
often at dinners arranged by the lawyer. 

On the subject of Communism the Cardi- 
nal was outspoken, and he saw its perils and 
threats in many areas of American and in- 
ternational life. According to Father Gan- 
non, his biographer, the Cardinal’s all- 
inclusive hatred of Communism led him to 
deplore “the indifference of the United Na- 
tions to Divine Guidance, their exclusion of 
Ireland and Spain and every civilized coun- 
try that might prove em to the 
Kremlin, and above all, their cynical atti- 
tude toward the liquidation of Poland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania and the Atlantic 
Charter.” 

But the United Nations finally proved bet- 
ter than nothing, Father Gannon wrote, 
“and when New York City formally turned 
over several tracts of land on the East River 
to the United Nations, His Eminence pro- 
nounced the invocation.” 

The Cardinal was often a target of Moscow 
invective—he was once called “the archangel 
of atomic war”—because he likened Com- 
munism to, among other things, “a wild 
beast of the forest.“ When Nikita S. Khrush- 
chey, then Soviet Premier, toured the United 
States in the summer of 1959, the Cardinal 
summoned the entire archdiocese to Holy 
Hour services in every church on the eve of 
the Premier's arrival. 

In the late nineteen-forties the Cardinal 
took a hand in the United Nations discus- 
sion over Palestine partition and was helpful 
in rounding up support from the Catholic 
countries of South America for the admis- 
sion of Israel to the United Nations. One 
aspect of the plan called for international 
control of the holy places in Jerusalem. 
When this fell through, the Cardinal was 
critical of Israeli Officials. 


CARDINAL'S GUESTS 


On a personal level, however, the Cardinal 
was friendly with scores of Jewish leaders. 
The late President Chaim Weizmann of Is- 
rael was a dinner guest of the Cardinal, as 
was Abba Eban, the Israeli diplomat. Locally, 
Charles S. Silver, a former Board of Educa- 
tion official and an officer of the American 
Woolen Company, was a close friend and 
frequent table companion. 

Cardinal Spellman was on his way home 
from a pilgrimage to Lourdes when Pope 
Pius XII died in 1958. He flew to Rome, took 
part in the funeral rites for his old friend 
and attended the conclave that elected 
Angelo Cardinal Roncalli as Pope John 
XXIII. The two were on friendly terms. 

Similarly, he was on friendly terms with 
Pope Paul VI, whom he had met when both 
were in the Vatican Secretariat of State. The 
Pontiff honored him when he celebrated his 
75th birthday and 25th anniversary as Arch- 
bishop of New York at a dinner here in May, 
1964. On that occasion the Pope, through a 
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representative, gave the Cardinal a jeweled 
clasp that had been worn by Pope Pius XII. 
It was inscribed in Latin in words meaning 
“to our beloved son.” 

Later that year the Pontiff, through the 
Cardinal, gave his jewel-studded crown to 
this country “to express gratitude for the 

ess of all people of America.” After 
being exhibited at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
the triple tiara was placed on permanent 
display at the National Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception in Washington. 

A climactic honor came to the Cardinal 
Oct. 4, 1965, when he was host to Pope Paul 
on the Pontiff’s visit to New York to address 
the United Nations in an appeal for world 
peace. From the moment of the Pope's ar- 
rival at Kennedy Airport until his departure 
late that night, the Cardinal was at his side. 
The honor paid the Cardinal was enhanced 
by the fact that it was the first visit of 
any Pope to the United States. 

Nonetheless, the Cardinal's influence in 
the Vatican and his power in the United 
States had diminished considerably by 1965. 
Having so often “jumped channels” when 
Pius XII was Pope, the Cardinal had annoyed 
many in the Curia, and the political pen- 
dulum now swung against him. At the same 
time, the Vatican paid less heed to the 
Cardinal’s advice on American affairs. 

In May, 1966, the Cardinal marked his 
50th anniversary as a priest. There was 
an elaborate ceremony at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral attended by four other cardinals and the 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 

In the glow of the celebration the Cardinal 
seemed to have mellowed and to have with- 
drawn from the arena of public dispute. This 
estimate was accentuated by his offer, in 
September, to resign as Archbishop of New 
York and as Military Vicar because he was 
over 75. A month later he announced the 
offer (and its rejection by the Pope) in one 
of his rare appearances in the pulpit at St. 
Patrlek's. 

“I accept this decision of His Holiness as 
God's will for me,” he said. 

But any thought that the Cardinal might 
have eschewed controversy was dispelled, 
when he traveled to South Vietnam at 
Christmastime. Addressing American troops, 
he asserted, “This war in Vietnam is, I be- 
eve, a war for civilization.” He went on to 
say that “less than victory is inconceivable.” 

These words, uttered as the Pope was 
earnestly striving for a Vietnam peace, 
evoked denunciation of the Cardinal from 
without and within the church. He was even 
chided by the Vatican newspaper, which re- 
marked that all Catholics had a duty to give 
loyalty to the Pope's peace efforts. The 
Cardinal later sought to modify his stand 
by insisting that he wanted peace in South- 
east Asia. 

This fall the Cardinal was again in con- 
troversy when, in a rare political statement, 
he endorsed the proposed New York State 
constitution as “a document worthy of sup- 
port by the people.” The proposal, which 
was defeated, repealed a specific restriction 
on public aid to parochial schools. 

Out of the spotlight, the Cardinal spoke 
longingly of his joy in pastoral work. “That 
has always been my ideal,” he said recently, 
“to be close to the people. That is what the 
8 has always done and always should 


BABCOCK & WILCOX CO.—-100 YEARS 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recor and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the State of 
Ohio and Summit County in particular 
have been most fortunate in having in- 
dustrial firms who have not only added 
greatly to the wealth of the people but 
who have a genuine concern not only for 
their own employees but for all of the 
people of the community in which their 
plants are located. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Co. is this year 
celebrating its 100th year and ranks 
among the industrial giants of the world. 
We congratulate them. 

We, in Summit County, Ohio, take a 
deep pride in the tremendous growth of 
the boiler division of that company. 
While this great division does not date 
back to the origination of the Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., its antecedents do go back 
to 1880. 

Today some 6,000 persons are employed 
by this company at its boiler division 
headquarters in the fine city of Barber- 
ton, Ohio. Another 4,000 are employed 
by B. & W.’s other departments in neigh- 
boring counties. Its Ohio payroll is in 
excess of $81 million annually. 

Under its great industrialist, vice pres- 
ident, J. P. Craven, the boiler division of 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co. has shown 
great dedication to the total welfare of 
the community. 

Just recently the Barberton Area 
Chamber of Commerce gave their annual 
certificate of merit to this division of the 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. In doing so, the 
Barberton Area Chamber of Commerce 
president, William Haury, stated: 

We give this award to the Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co. in recognition of its contribution to 
the industrial life of the Nation; for the 
dynamic leadership of its management that 
has contributed to the constant growth and 
expansion of the firm's Boiler Division; there- 
by providing increasing benefits to the 
economy and well-being of the Barberton 
Area community; and for the continuing 
participation and support in community ac- 
tivities. 


J. Paul Craven, who accepted the 
award on behalf of his company, has the 
respect and the affection of the citizens 
of Ohio. He has been a member of the 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. for over 39 years 
and is considered one of the world’s great 
authorities in his field. The Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. boiler division’s entire staff 
of executives and employees have gained 
an international reputation for the ex- 
cellence of their work. 

Icannot close this tribute without pay- 
ing homage to the parent organization. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co. has over 30,- 
000 employees in its 35 facilities here and 
abroad. Its sales for 1966 were over $561 
million. Its history is one of ever-increas- 
ing growth. One can well understand this 
when one considers that it spends over 
$15 million annually in research and de- 
velopment. 

When the industrial history of man’s 
conquest of his environment is finally 
written the name of Babcock and Wilcox 
will occupy some of its most important 
chapters. 

We do feel that under its chairman of 
the board and president, Morris Nielsen, 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co. will achieve 
even greater goals in the next hundred 
years of its existence. 

We thank them for the faith that they 
have shown in the State of Ohio. 
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MINNIE HARRELL 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, December 4, I made 
a speech which appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 25, page 
34771, concerning the fact that neighbor- 
hood legal service attorneys, paid by OEO 
antipoverty funds in three States and the 
District of Columbia, have gone into 
Federal district courts seeking to strike 
down both State and Federal residency 
requirements as unconstitutional. 

The original draft of my speech con- 
tained a reference to one Minnie Harrell, 
whom I had been told was in the district 
only 5 days when the suit was filed in 
her behalf against the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners. Prior to making the 
speech I learned that she had been here 
9 months, and that the case was filed on 
June 20, 1967, the same day a Federal 
court ruled in the case of Thompson 
against Shapiro that Connecticut’s resi- 
dency requirements were unconstitu- 
tional. I therefore deleted the following 
Paragraph from my speech: 

The case of Minnie Harrell v. the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
was filed 5 days after Minnie Harrell entered 
the District. Anyone acquainted with the 
law and the effort and research connected 
with filing of a sutt, knows that she must be 
a plant, the UPO attorneys co-conspirators 
and the victims none other than the Ameri- 
can people who will foot the bill. 


Unfortunately, a few copies of the 
original draft reached the press although 
my office attempted to retrieve all copies 
containing the error. I therefore would 
like to take this opportunity to correct 
this unintentional error and to express 
my regrets if any embarrassment has 
been caused thereby. 


LET US SET THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Morton] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorn 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON, Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1967, in a discussion of House 
Resolution 948, and on October 24, 1967, 
in reference to the same matter, my col- 
league from the Second District of Mary- 
land charged the Honorable Spiro T. 
Agnew, Governor of the State of Mary- 
land, with a conflict of interest and im- 
propriety in the alleged ownership of 
land next to the proposed parallel Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge. 

Specifically, the gentleman charged 
that Governor Agnew— 

First, owns land on the approach to 
and very near the proposed parallel span; 

Second, that his ownership of the land 
was discovered last year; 
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Third, that, when the ownership was 
discovered, the Governor promised to sell 
the land and give the proceeds to charity; 
and 

Fourth, that the land had not been 
sold but “repeated public prodding has 
only just now succeeded in getting a 
definite action to sell this property.“ 

The charges appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 22, pages 
29605 and 29610. The charges are a dis- 
tortion of the facts and unfairly impugn 
the integrity of Governor and Mrs. 
Agnew. The record should reflect the 
following facts: 

First. A one-ninth interest in the land 
in question was purchased by the Agnews 
on June 31, 1965, some 15 months before 
Mr. Agnew was elected Governor. 

Second, On July 6, 1966, before the 
gubernatorial primary election in Mary- 
land, Mr. Agnew voluntarily disclosed his 
ownership interest in the land in 
question. He subsequently volunteered 
to divest himself of his ownership 
therein so there could be no conflict of 
interest in the event he should be elected. 
On September 16, 1966, prior to the 
Maryland gubernatorial election, the Ag- 
news entered into an irrevocable trust 
agreement with the Maryland National 
Bank under the terms of which the bank 
was directed to sell the Agnews’ one- 
ninth interest in the property at a pri- 
vate sale within 1 year of that date and, 
if no suitable sale could ke consummated 
within that time, the trust agreement 
directed that the Agnews’ one-ninth in- 
terest be sold at public auction. Any 
profit from the sale was to be paid over 
to charity. No suitable purchaser hav- 
ing been found for the property, the 
trustees, on October 13, 1967, advertised 
the Agnews’ one-ninth interest for sale 
at public auction. 

My colleague was aware on October 
23, 1967, when he made his charges, that 
the Agnews’ interest in the property had 
been advertised for sale and would be 
sold on October 31, 1967, at public auc- 
tion. The Agnews’ interest was sold on 
October 31, 1967, at public auction for 
$13,200. The only bid at the auction was 
by a representative of the other owners 
of the property to whom the property 
was sold. The sale will result in a small 
loss to the Agnews. 

In fairness to Governor and Mrs. Ag- 
new, it should be emphasized— 

First, that their purchase of the land 
was some 15 months prior to Mr. Agnew's 
election as Governor; 

Second, an irrevocable trust disposing 
of the Agnews’ interest in the property 


and recorded 2 months before his elec- 
tion as Governor; 

Third, the Agnews’ interest in the land 
was sold at public auction under the 
terms of the trust agreement and at a 
loss to them; and 

Fourth, the Agnews’ interest in the 
property was not “discovered.” Governor 
Agnew voluntarily disclosed his interest 
in the property well in advance of the 
Maryland gubernatorial primary elec- 
tion. 

C XIII — 2217 Part 26 
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VIETNAM LETTER 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Morton] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
receive voluminous mail about Vietnam. 
The mail comes from constituents at 
home and from our servicemen on the 
firing line. The letters plead, cajole, bully, 
and give a great deal of advice. But on 
a rare occasion, the one letter comes in 
which is such a simple and clear state- 
ment of feeling and fact that it makes 
us sit back and honestly reappraise our 
sometimes cluttered and confused think- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received just such 
a letter from Michael W. Massey, a Navy 
Seabee stationed in Da Nang, which I 
would like to share with my colleagues. 
His letter follows: 


DANANG, REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM. 
Hon. CONGRESSMAN MORTON, 
First Congressional District Representative 
of the State of Maryland. 

Sm: I have been meaning to write this 
letter for weeks. My name is Michael W. 
Massey, and my home address is 716 Edgar 
Drive, Salisbury, Maryland. I have been a 
Maryland resident for the past twenty-one 
years. At the present time I am an enlisted 
Navy serviceman stationed at DaNang, Re- 
public of Vietnam with U.S. Naval Mobile 
Construction Battalion 1. I have been in 
Vietnam a little over six months. 

I am writing to encourage you to support 
the continuation of the bombing of North 
Vietnam. I am sure that you realize that 
the of North Vietnam is buying an 
item so valuable that not even all our tax 
money can buy. That item is human lives. 
With each bomb dropped in the north we 
help to earn a few more men the right to 
live so that they might be able to come home. 
As long as the supply lines from the north 
are paralyzed the Seabees here in DaNang, 
Phu Bal, Chu Lal areas can have only limited 
contact with the V.C., thus making it a little 
easier to do the job we are expected to do. 
I realize world opinion is against us in a 
great many of the countries we have con- 
sidered our allies; plus a lot of people, par- 


tell you I think war is the solution to any of 
the world’s ideological disputes. It seems to 
me that we the people who are striving to 
reach unlimited goals In space and human 
development should concentrate more on 
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answer over here. I have learned one lesson 
over here. That lesson is peace and democracy 
are worth any battle no matter if itis fought 
In Congress, the debating tables In the 
United Nations or in the rice paddies of 
Vietnam. 
Respectfully, 
MICHAEL W. Masser, 
US. Navy USN MCB 1, H CO. 
FPO, New York, N. T. 


CONGRESSMAN BURKE CITES AD- 
DITIONAL SOVIET BUILDUP IN 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Burks] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gen’ from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on November 20 I called to the attention 
of my colleagues reports of a tremendous 
military buildup taking place in the 

Mediterranean 


area, in which the Soviet Union is in- 
strumental. Today I want to relate to 
you another step which the Soviet Union 
is taking to command military control 
of the vital Mideastern and Mediter- 
ranean Sea routes, and destroy the 
southern flank of NATO defenses. 

The new step is the basing in Egypt 
of a squadron of Tupolev 16 jet bombers 
by the Soviet Union this past weekend. 
This squadron of Russia’s best bombers 
have been placed there, complete with 
Russian pilots and crews, It is especially 
significant because it marks the first 
time that the Soviet Union has equipped 
foreign nations outside the Soviet bloc 
with their best bomber plane. Further- 
more, it is also the first time that Rus- 
sian pilots and crewmen have been sup- 
plied to such nations. 

I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of acting now to review this sit- 
uation and reassess our position and 
policies with Russia in the light of these 
recent events. The Tupolev 16 planes 
have long been considered the pride of 
the Soviet bombing fleet, and are capa- 
ble of carrying missiles and nuclear 
weapons for a great distance, even as 
far as the eastern shores of the United 
States. 

In my opinion, these latest develop- 
ments by the Soviet Union mean only 
one thing: The Russians are moving into 
the Middle East, far more swiftly than 
our administration realizes, to capture 
control of the vital sea routes, to bottle 
up our 6th Fleet, and to further un- 
dercut our Western defenses, principally 
NATO. 

How long must we wait before we get 
some assurances from the Johnson ad- 
ministration that steps will be taken to 
curb this Soviet takeover of the Middle 
East and Mediterranean? 

In my November 20 statement, I re- 
ported to you some information which I 
received through reliable sourees to the 
effect that the Soviet Union is already 
moving missiles to develop a rocket eom- 
plex at the Port of Oran in Algeria. This 
complex of rockets will be aimed direct- 
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ly at the Straits of Gibraltar. I also re- 
ported that the Russians have totally 
rearmed the Arab nations with weapons 
more modern than those destroyed in the 
June war. In addition, this time they are 
supplying six to eight Russian generals 
to oversee the operation. Furthermore I 
understand that the Russians have based 
over 25,000 Soviet military personnel and 
technicians in Syria, Egypt, and Algeria 
to train Arab troops in the manipulation 
of the modern war equipment they have 
supplied. These Russians will also be used 
as backup reserves for the Arab forces. 

I feel compelled to say again, Mr. 
Speaker, that the danger of world war 
III appears to lurk more in the passion- 
ate deserts of the Middle East and Medi- 
terranean today than in the Southeast 
Asia war. 

The Russians are playing for high 
stakes throughout the Mediterranean. 
They are definitely aiming at the weak 
foundation of NATO, hoping to under- 
mine the entire defense structure of the 
Western Community. 

I think the present administration is 
underreacting in the Middle East and 
Mediterranean because of a misguided 
belief that the Russians are less hostile 
and less dangerous than the North Viet- 
namese and the Red Chinese. But do not 
believe for a minute that the Soviet 
Union has in any way changed its long 
recognized desire for world conquest. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel very strongly that 
we must reassess our position and our 
policies with respect to the Soviet Union. 
Russian objectives in the Middle East 
are far from peaceful. Again, I urge my 
colleagues to join me in urging the John- 
son administration to take immediate 
steps to counteract this situation before 
it is too late. 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- - 


mous consent that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. SmitH] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
the Indian Claims Commission is an 
agency of vital importance to many of 
my constituents. The saga of negligence 
and unfair treatment of the American 
Indian by the Federal Government is a 
sorry chapter in the history of our 
Nation. 

The Indian Claims Commission was 
created to correct some of the wrongs 
done to the original Americans, the In- 
dians. This Commission was created to 
redress grievances and function to re- 
store honorable relations between Wash- 
ington and the Indian. The Commission 
should be regarded as sacred to our na- 
tional honor as is the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Its members should be chosen 
with the same care on a basis of individ- 
ual merit. 

I am deeply troubled, Mr. Speaker, to 
read in the Washington Evening Star 
and Washington Post that Richard W. 
Yarborough, son of Senator RALPH 
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YARBOROUGH, a Texas Democrat, was ap- 
pointed to a $26,000 position on the In- 
dian Claims Commission reportedly be- 
cause the Senator rendered a political 
favor for a close personal friend of Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Today I have received information to 
indicate that young Mr. Yarborough, 
whose legal experience appears mainly 
confined to work in his father’s office, 
is certainly not the most qualified in- 
dividual available for service on the 
Commission. Indeed, he appears to have 
no special background in the compli- 
cated laws that pertain to Indian claims 
or to the unique problems of the Amer- 
jean Indian. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to know if 
the administration regards the Indian 
Claims Commission so lightly that ap- 
pointments to that body are used to pay 
off political debts. I would like to know 
why Mr, Yarborough was chosen when 
more experienced and qualified men were 
obviously available. I would like to know 
if the administration is indicating a lack 
of concern for the claims of great impor- 
tance to our Indian citizens now pending 
before the Commission. 

The answers to these questions must 
be forthcoming if we are to restore pub- 
lie confidence in the Commission and 
reassure our Indian citizens that their 
claims are regarded in Washington as a 
very serious matter. 


MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES 
AND COMMUNITY HEALTH CEN- 
TERS CONSTRUCTION ACT OF 
1963 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. BrotzMan] may extend 
hs remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I watched with considerable per- 
sonal pride as the President signed into 
law a bill to amend and improve the 
mental retardation features of the Men- 
tal Retardation Facilities and Commu- 
nity Health Centers Construction Act of 
1963. 

It had been my privilege during the 
88th Congress to serve not only on the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, which brought the act to the 
floor, but also the Public Health and 
Welfare Subcommittee, which drafted 
the act. 

But my pleasure at playing a part in 
this milestone occasion was inhibited 
somewhat by knowledge that a few days 
ago Colorado suffered a great loss in the 
human resources side of its ongoing pro- 
gram to assist the victims of mental re- 
tardation and mental illness. 

A young leader in this field in my dis- 
trict has died. His name was Merlin Zier. 
Among the newspaper articles which 
marked his passing was a particularly 
moving eulogy by Leonard Larsen, a staff 
writer for the Denver Post. Mr. Larsen 
makes the statement in the article that 
Merlin Zier, despite having made a tre- 
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mendous contribution to institution- 
alized children in Colorado, left this 
world relatively unknown by his fellow 
men. 

I doubt that the fact of nonfame would 
have bothered Merlin Zier. He did not, 
by nature, seek the limelight, 

But Mr. Zier deserves to be remem- 
bered in the hearts of all men—and not 
just the fortunate few whose lives have 
been directly touched by his selfless sery- 
ice to humanity. 

Leonard Larsen’s eulogy has served to 
memorialize Merlin Zier in the hearts of 
thousands of Coloradans. It now seems 
fitting to expand the readership of this 
fine article, Mr. Speaker, and this can 
be accomplished by reprinting it in the 
Recorp. The text of Mr. Larsen’s article 
follows: 

A Man WHO CARED ABOUT LITTLE THINGS 

(By Leonard Larsen) 

Merlin Zier was one of those men who is 
in public life but not in a public spotlight, 
not like a governor or a congressman or even 
a penitentiary warden. 

He died of leukemia last Sunday and he 
was not a famous man. Chances are the only 
people who knew he was a state official were 
those in his own circle of friends, other state 
Officials and employes and the parents of chil- 
dren whose lives have been brushed by the 


` tragedy ot mental retardation. 


Zier had served since 1962 as superinten- 
dent of the State Home and Training School 
at Wheat Ridge, a quiet, compassionate man 
who represented a new breed of adminis- 
trators in state institutions. 

Zier and the others like him don’t look on 
their jobs as keepers or wardens of places 
which operate mainly to keep the inmates 
in. That was to be done, but for men like 
Zier the real objective is to help open doors. 

A place like the Ridge home can be shock- 
ing and depressing. Children, some of them 
helpless, misshapen, without a flicker of re- 
sponse, are cared for there, along with others 
who may appear bright and animated but 
are still severely retarded. 

Only a few years ago in Colorado all of 
them were filed away as hopeless. 

But administators like Zier have come on 
the scene—with, it must be acknowledged, 
the backing of legislators and governors—to 
work at human salvage as well as human 
custody. 

For the mentally ill, new approaches have 
produced impressive results. It is harder in 
the area of mental retardation. If a smile of 
recognition begins to form behind a child's 
fixed mask, if a word or a sentence is blurted 
out, if a finger is pointed in recognition at a 
tree, that's progress. 

About a year ago, Zier was meeting with 
the legislature’s Joint Budget Committee to 
outline his proposed budget for the forth- 
coming year and I, for one, got a better look 
at this little-known state official—his hu- 
mility, his concern for the children he cared 
for and his view of progress. 

He would like some extra money for spe- 
cial activities at Ridge, Zier told the legis- 
lators, money to pay for parties and other 
projects for the children in his care, It wasn’t 
much money, really lost in a total request 
of about $4.7 million to operate Ridge, but 
it was important, he said. 

He explained how some of these activities 
had been carried out on a limited basis and 
gave an example which showed not only the 
plight of the children, but Zier’s compassion 
for them. 

There had been a night-time party ar- 
ranged at the home and the children were 
taken from their cottages to walk across the 
grounds to the party location, he said. 

On the way—in that dark night—some of 
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the children cried out. His first thought, 
Zier said, was that the children were fright- 


wonder and delight at the stars above them. 

These children had become so institution- 
alized—their lives arranged in a schedule 
of meals and play and training and sleep— 
that they didn’t know there were stars in 
the sky when the world got dark, Zier said. 

He confessed he had lost sight—until that 
moment on the darkened Ridge campus—of 
how deep were the needs of the children in 
his care and how important it was to reach 
them in very small ways. 

Merlin Zier will be missed in Colorado 
state government. I hope he can be replaced 
by another star-gazer. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL SAVE 
YOUR BREATH MONTH 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Brorzman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation has a growing problem of chron- 
ic respiratory diseases. Despite tremen- 
dous strides forward in both research 
and the care of respiratory disease vic- 
tims, some 160,000 Americans die an- 
nually of such afflictions as tuberculosis, 
asthma, and emphysema. 

It is estimated that 10 million of our 
fellow-citizens suffer from a respiratory 
disease. 

One of the Nation’s foremost research 
and care organizations in this field is 
located in Colorado. National Jewish 
Hospital, a nonsectarian institution 
founded in 1890, has played a vital role 
in the continuing fight to understand 
and cure respiratory diseases. 

This institution has provided more 
than 5 million patient-days of free care 
to victims of chest disease in its 67 years 
of operations. 

In recognition of the need for our Na- 
tion to support the ongoing research and 
care programs of National Jewish Hos- 
pital and other outstanding organiza- 
tions in the Nation which are involved 
in the ongoing fight against respiratory 
diseases, yesterday I introduced a joint 
resolution which would authorize and re- 
quest the President to issue a proclama- 
tion designating March 1968 as “Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital Save Your Breath 
Month,” and emphasizing the major 
public health problem presented by 
chronic respiratory disease. 

HJ. Res. —— 
Joint resolution to proclaim National Jew- 
ish Hospital Save Your Breath Month 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in response to 
the growing national concern occasioned by 
the increase of chronic respiratory disease 
and in recognition of the accomplishments 
of medical science in the detection and con- 
trol of such disease, the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation (1) desig- 
nating March 1968 as National Jewish Hos- 
pital Save Your Breath Month, and (2) em- 
phasizing the major public health problem 
presented by chronic respiratory disease, and 
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ealling upon the people of the United States 
to observe appropriate medical safı 

for their own respiratory health and that of 
their families. 


U.S. SUPREME COURT UNREALISTIC 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Devine] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Rxconn and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the one- 
man one-vote concept and the rights of 
State legislatures to redistrict received 
a lethal blow this week when the US. 
Supreme Court, with three words, wiped 
out months of hard work by both the 
Legislature of the State of Ohio as well 
as the U.S. district court in Cleveland. 

A 20-page opinion upholding Ohio’s 
1964 redistricting was summarily elimi- 
nated with only the words “reversed and 
remanded.” 

Perhaps the Supreme Court majority 
eould not find a reason supported by 
logic; however, Justices Harlan and 
Stewart expressed deep concern in the 
dissenting opinion. 

The Court, apparently, and nobody 
really knows because of the absence of 
opinion, felt only the 1960 census could 
be used in drawing new districts. This, 
of course, is wholly unrealistic and does 
grave injustice to the one-man one-vote 
concept they profess to support. 

An editorial in the December 5 Wash- 
ington Post tells the story graphically: 

PROCRUSTEAN TENOR? 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the Ohio 
redistricting case highlights the hazards in 
the struggle for equal representation. The 
statute creating new congressional districts 
for Ohio in 1964 was admittedly defective, 
according to the criteria laid down by the 
Supreme Court, because one district had 13 
per cent more population than the average 
and another had 18 per cent less, on the basis 
of the 1960 census. But state officials had 
defended the legislature’s decision by saying 
that it had taken imto account population 
shifts after 1960. The unofficial statistics thus 
relied upon were admitted to be unsatisfac- 
tory, but the lower court concluded that the 
disparities would not be greater than those 
which would result from a 1967 districting 
based wholly on the 1960 census. It was this 
conclusion that the Supreme Court over- 
turned. 

Justices Harlan and Stewart, dissenting, 
accused their brethren of closing their eyes 
to substantial population shifts and of thus 
giving the Court’s decision in the Wesberry 
case “a Procrustean tenor.” Unofficial popu- 
lation statistics are, of course, an unreliable 
guide in determining the legislative repre- 
sentation of any area. But so are obsolete 
population figures. In some parts of the 
country population movements in the last 
seven years have been widespread. Since 
there is no acceptable way of measuring 
these shifts until the 1970 census, all re- 
districting efforts in the next two years will 
leave much to be desired. 

It is well to remember too that the courts 
will not now have the expedient of at-large 
elections to fall back upon. Congress has 
outlawed such elections, with a highly du- 
bious one-year exception for Hawall and New 
Mexico, Courts can no longer hold the threat 
of an at-large election of Congressmen over 


eting 
equitable districting plan has been enacted, 
the courts themselves will have to undertake. 
the task—unless some other suitable mech- 
anism created by the state is at hand. 
However the job is done, it would be logi- 


urages 
sion in the Ohio case is unfortunate, It is 
open to the interpretation that the Court is 
more concerned with form than with sub- 
stance. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON INTRO- 
DUCES BILL TO LIBERALIZE PEN- 
SION BENEFITS FOR SURVIVORS 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York IMr. Horron] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which will pro- 
vide more liberal pension benefits to 
certain survivors of former Govern- 
ment employees who must presently give 
up their pension benefits if they re- 


marry. 

The 1966 amendments to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act provide that 
surviving spouses of civil service em- 
ployees who retire after the effective 
date of the legislation, July 18, 1966, are 
entitled to contimue receiving pension 
benefits if they remarry, provided that 
they remarry after the age of 60. 

Thus, under present law, of two sur- 
viving spouses who are in identical cir- 
cumstances except that one of their 
spouses retired before July 1966 and the 
other after that time, one will be eligible 
to continue receiving pension benefits 
and the other will not if they elect to 
remarry. 

My bill eliminates this inequity by 
providing that all surviving spouses of 
retired Government employees are eligi- 
ble to continue receiving pension bene- 
fits even though they remarry. As under 
present law, the survivor would have to 
remarry after the age of 60 to be eligible 
for these continued benefits. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this measure which would 
make the civil service pension schedule 
more equitable and benefit surviving 
spouses of many former loyal public 
servants. 


OUR COLLEAGUE FLORENCE DWYER 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WINALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Theré was no objection. 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of the House will be as pleased and 
delighted, as I was, to learn that our 
good friend and colleague from New Jer- 
sey, Representative FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
has just received the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Humanities Award at a dinner held De- 
cember 3, 1967, at Temple Sholom, in 
Newark, N. J. This distinguished award 
was established to perpetuate the spirit 
and ideals of a noble woman who graced 
the American scene as a humitarian 
fighter for freedom, defender of under- 
developed nations, stanch friend and 
supporter of the State of Israel. And 
those of us who know and have worked 
with Fro“ Dwyer easily recognize that 
the Plainfield Area Committee, State of 
Israel Bonds, selected someone who 
emulates all of the great humanitarian 
virtues of the renowned former First 


To the people of the 12th Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey, FLO 
Dwyer is Union County’s First Lady. 
Their respect for her ability, dedication, 
and hard work as a creative and forceful 
legislator has been clearly demon- 
strated, as they have returned her to the 
Congress five times since her initial elec- 
tion, and each time by an even greater 
majority. And with good cause. She has 
been a pioneer in the fields of education, 
consumer protection, civil rights, mass 
transportation, and urban problems. 
Her sponsorship and service on the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations is a monument to her 
personal conviction that government 
can be used in a positive and progressive 
way but only so long as State and local 
governments are strengthened to meet 
the needs of the people and cooperation 
among all levels of government is in- 
creased to eliminate needless waste and 
duplication and to improve program ef- 
fectiveness. Her efforts in this regard 
were previously rewarded when she re- 
ceived the “Watchdog of the Treasury” 
award. 

I have had the distinct pleasure of 
serving with Fito Dwyer on the Banking 
and Currency Committee and the Special 
Subcommittee on Housing. Over the 
years I have grown to respect her no- 
‘nonsense approach to proposed legisla- 
tion which must pass her two critical 
tests: “Is it necessary?” and “Will it 
work?” This same spirit and dedication 
has also earned her the respect of her 
colleagues on the Government Opera- 
tions Committee on which she is the 
ranking minority member. 

In the presentation of the award, it 
was noted that FLO Dwyer has always 
‘responded to the needs of the Jewish 
community in her district. But, what also 
pleased the Jewish people of Plainfield 
is the fact that she has always responded 
with equal vigor to all groups in the com- 
munity. And in times of stress, when a 
humanitarian cause is to be championed, 
Congresswoman DwyYeEr can be counted 
on to be a leader. Her remarks to the 
Plainfield Area Committee following the 
receipt of the Eleanor Roosevelt Humani- 
ties Award attest to this fact. 

Mr. Speaker, I think all of us have 
profited by having FLORENCE DWYER as a 
Member of Congress. I know others join 
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me in extending our heartfelt congratu- 
lations. And I know, too, that all will 
enjoy reading her remarks to the Plain- 
field Area Committee which I now in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point: 


TEXT OF REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE FLOR- 
ENCE P. DWYER FOLLOWING RECEIPT OF THE 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT HUMANITIES AWARD 
“FOR OUTSTANDING SERVICE To HUMANITY 
AND FRIENDSHIP FoR ISRAEL IN THE SPIRIT 
OF ELEANOR ROOSEVELT,” PRESENTED BY THE 
PLAINFIELD AREA COMMITTEE, BONDS FOR 
ISRAEL, AT TEMPLE SHOLOM, PLAINFIELD, 
N. J., SUNDAY, DECEMBER. 3, 1967 


Mr. Chairman, General Horev, distin- 
guished guests, and friends. This is a very 
proud moment for me, as I know you can 
understand. I can conceive of no other 
award—past or future—which means or 
could mean more to me than this one. I shall 
not bore you with protestations of humility; 
I shall only say how deeply grateful I am. 
I shall never forget this evening. 

There are two things, especially, which 
make this award so meaningful to me: first, 
it is a part of one of the most noble and 
selfless causes I know—the effort to 
strengthen a tiny country and its people 
who have taught the world great lessons in 
courage and humanity: and, second, it sym- 
bolizes the spirit of a great and gallant 
woman—the first woman of the world dur- 
ing her lifetime—who exemplifies the very 
same qualities of humanity and courage, 
qualities which seem so often to be in such 
short supply. 

Israel and Eleanor Roosevelt have always 
seemed to go together. The one and only oc- 
casion on which I was privileged to meet 
Mrs. Roosevelt personally was here in Plain- 
field at the very first Bonds for Israel din- 
ner to which I was invited just eleven years 
ago following my election to the Congress. 
The occasion was a memorable one for me, 
and the memory of Mrs. Roosevelt and of the 
fundamental purpose of Bonds for Israel 
have continued to be inspiring as my inter- 
est in and concern for the welfare of that 
tiny bastian of democracy in the Near East 
has grown and deepened. 

There is neither time nor excuse to speak 
at length this evening, but a few brief ob- 
servations might be in order and might be 
of interest, 

Eleven years ago, Israel faced a situation 
remarkably like the continuing crisis which 
confronts her today. Then, as now, Arab ef- 
forts to intimidate their small neighbor, 
Arab aggression against Israel's borders, Arab 
insistence that Israel must be eliminated as 
an independent state, and Arab confidence 
in the moral support and military weapons 
of the Soviet Union had been rebuffed deci- 
sively by Israel’s armed services. And in the 
aftermath of Israeli victory, a long and tor- 
tuous search for settlement was under way. 

Then, as now, Israel held firm. Then, as 
now, Israel demonstrated its readiness to 
respect the territoral integrity of its neigh- 
bors, but insisted on effective guarantees 
that its own rights and territory must be 
respected. 

History has now come full cycle in little 
more than ten years. And because there is no 
hope or promise in forgetting the lessons of 
history, neither Israel nor Israel's friends can 
afford to forget that the failure of the 1957 
guarantees was partially responsible for what 
happened last June. 

In a very fundamental way, I believe, the 
Arab-Israeli wars of 1956 and 1957 have re- 
vealed the full measure of the challenge 
aimed at Israel, Both wars occurred as a di- 
rect result of Arab hostility and aggression. 
In turn, Arab hostility was motivated by an 
unyielding and passionate hatred of all 
things Israeli, a hatred based on tortured 
interpretations of history, deliberate. dis- 
tortions of Israeli intentions, and the pecu- 
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liar concept that the very existence of the 
State of Israel constituted an act of ag- 
gression. And the aggression of the Arab 
states on both occasions was powered by So- 
viet incitement and supported by Soviet 
arms. 

For me, there were many notable aspects 
of the June war which have permanent sig- 
nificance so far as Israel and the Jewish peo- 
ple are concerned. But two such aspects 
seem to stand out: 

First, the immediate and total commit- 
ment of the entire Jewish people to the de- 
fense of Israel. From the overwhelming re- 
sponse of American Jews in Israel’s time of 
need—probably the greatest single act of 
mass philanthropy in American history—to 
the Israeli people's own response to the Arab 
challenge—which saw more reserves yolun- 
teering than had been ordered to mobilize 
in a nation under total mobilization—the 
world-wide Jewish communty responded as 
one people to the attack on the life of the 
Jewish State. And you were not alone, for 
much of the non-Jewish world rallied to 
your side—in spirit, in admiration, and in 
active support. i j 

Second, in the face of fanatic Arab hostil- 
ity, of venomous propagandā, and of a long 
and deliberate campaign of hatred, in the 
face of threat and provocation, Israel’s re- 
sponse in victory has been reasoned and re- 
strained. In the occupied territory, she has 
substituted justice for injustice; she has met 
terrorist attacks with carefully limited re- 
taliations; she has held out the promise of 
peace at a time when military victory might 
have seemed like an excuse for vengeance. 

Nevertheless, the threat to Israel’s security 
not only remains but is intensified. Less than 
six short months from all but total military 
defeat, the Arabs—with a cosmic disregard 
of history—have returned to the offensive, 
Backed by Soviet weapons in great number 
and higher quality than before, and stim- 
ulated by old hatreds and by the new frus- 
trations of military failure, Egypt’s Nasser 
and other Arab leaders are reviving the old 
slogans and frankly preparing for another 
round of aggression. 

In a situation like this, I see little point or 
reason in calling on Israel alone to exercise 
restraint, to hold back, to avoid moves which 
might result in renewed warfare. For it is not 
Israel which desires war. To react to crisis 
in this way alone would be to place the 
burden of responsibility and restraint upon 
the vittims of attack. This would seem a 
stranger way to secure peace. 

Peace can best be secured by restraining 
those whose purpose is war. To the extent 
that there is any remaining possibility of 
achieving military balance in the Near East, 
therefore, further arms shipments to the 
Arabs should be effectively halted. This 
should be the aim of those who seek peace. 
Peace cannot be a product of one-sided 
Arab superiority. Peace cannot be purchased 
at the price of retreat from reason and prin- 
ciple. Peace cannot be secured by backing 
down in the face of threats and impossible 
demands. If, however, the balance of power 
could be restored and the Great Powers 
could be persuaded to withdraw from the 
area, if the Arab States could be persuaded 
to negotiate directly with Israel, then there 
might be a chance for a workable settlement, 
a lasting peace and, ultimately, the cooper- 
ative development of the great potential of 
the Eastern Mediterranean—the only objec- 
tive that makes sense in human terms. 

While there is still time, therefore, I would 
urge our own government to mobilize free- 
world pressure in the interest of preventing 
aggression, - 

I can think of no better or more appropri- 
ate way to close these brief remarks than by 
repeating a story with which a dis ed 
Jewish writer closed his own report of the 
birth of the State of Israel. i3 

It is the story of how the Lord got thor- 
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oughly fed up with mankind and decided to 
arrange for a second flood. But this time it 
was to be a thorough job, with 30 fathoms of 
water everywhere, and there would be no 
Ark and no Dove. 

The Lord dispatched the Archangel Ga- 
briel to make this decision known to all con- 
cerned. When Gabriel had delivered his mes- 
sage to the leader of the Moslems, all Mos- 
lems turned toward Mecca anc began praying 
for a comfortable corner in Paradise, with 
plenty of wine and women. 

Gabriel next went on to the leader of the 
Christians and the Christians all over the 
earth fell to their knees and prayed to be for- 
given their sins at the Last Judgment. 

Finally, the Archangel broke the news to 
the leader of the Jewish community, who be- 
gan to scratch his beard and gave a great 
sigh. 

“Lord,” he said, “what a difficult life it will 
be under 30 fathoms of water.” 

What more can be said of a great people’s 
staunchness in the face of adversity, their re- 
fusal to retreat from impending disaster, 
their relentless struggle for survival, and 
their steadfast faith in ultimate victory? 

This is what Eleanor Roosevelt always stood 
for. This is what Bonds for Israel really 
means, And this is why I thank you for the 
great honor you have given me. 


FORD MOTOR CO. PRESIDENT EN- 
DORSES THE NEGATIVE INCOME 
TAX 


Mr, HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WHALEN] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a steady growth in the level of dis- 
cussion of the concept referred to as the 
negative income tax. 

I am happy to note that one of the 
leading industrialists in the United 
States, Mr. Arjay Miller, president of the 
Ford Motor Co., has added his thoughts 
to this question. 

He did so on Thursday, November 30, 
1967, before a meeting of the National 
le Conference Board in New York 

ty. 

In his excellent speech, Mr. Miller en- 
dorsed the negative income tax concept 
and advocated its thorough study and 
testing by the Federal Government. He 
expressed the concern that I am sure 
every Member of the Congress shares— 
“that of all the social problems demand- 
ing attention today, the most basic is the 
elimination of poverty in this country.” 

As a pragmatic manager of one of the 
major companies in this country, Mr. 
Miller concluded that the possibilities of- 
fered by the negative income tax rep- 
resent a way to achieve “a ‘total ap- 
proach’ that would reach all of the poor 
and not just certain segments.” 

The concept of the negative income 
tax has been greatly misunderstood, un- 
fortunately, and I believe it took great 
courage for Mr. MILLER to state his posi- 
tion. He did not have to do so and, thus, 
expose himself to the criticism that 
doubtless will ensue. The fact that he did 
represents a very deep concern for our 
poor people and the recognition that 
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their economic betterment is in the best 
interests of this country. 

As a proponent of the negative income 
tax, I welcome Mr. Miller’s contribution 
to the continuing dialog on this issue. I 
commend him for his forthrightness in 
approaching the plight of the poor. 

Mr. Speaker, I herewith insert in the 
Recorp the major portion of Mr. Miller’s 
speech: 

HUMAN VALUES IN THE COMPUTER AGE 


(Following is an excerpt from remarks by 
Arjay Miller, president, Ford Motor Company, 
at a meeting of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York, New York, Thursday, November 30, 
1967.) 

I am convinced that of all the social 
problems demanding attention today, the 
most basic is the elimination of poverty in 
this country. It is from poverty that many 
other social ills spring, and any successful 
effort to eliminate or greatly reduce this 
malignant growth could bring about dra- 
matic improvement in the general health of 
our society. 

The poverty problem is gigantic, by any 
measure, and it will not yield without enor- 
mous effort on our part. Although about 744 
million people are now covered by some form 
of welfare assistance, the government esti- 
mates that 30 million people do not have 
incomes sufficient to provide an adequate liv- 
ing standard. That’s nearly one-sixth of our 
total population. 

From all reports, the present welfare and 
manpower programs are making unsatisfac- 
tory progress—they are failing to reach many 
of those who need help most, and they have 
not sufficiently improved the welfare of 
others. Some of the poor now receive help 
from two or more programs, while others in 
desperate need receive nothing at all. It is 


increasingly evident that many of our wel- 


fare programs are inefficient and wasteful, 
offering no hope of breaking the poverty 
cycle. 

I believe strongly that it is now time for 
us to take a “total approach” that would 
reach all of the poor and not just certain 
segments. What I have in mind would include 
both direct income assistance to those in 
need and measures to increase employment 
of the disadvantaged. 

A satisfactory plan of income assistance 
should have these three essential provisions: 

First, it would preserve incentives to those 
able to work to get jobs and to increase their 
earnings as rapidly as possible; 

Second, I would be efficient in the sense of 
getting money only to those in need, without 
favoring some and ignoring others, and 

Third, it would be relatively simple to ad- 
minister. 

In my opinion, the proposal that meets 
these requirements best is one called the 
“negative income tax.” Under this plan, a 
family with zero income would receive a 
basic allowance related to the size and com- 
position of the family unit. When a member 
of a family began to earn income, the basic 
allowance would automatically be reduced by 
an offsetting tax, but not by a corresponding 
amount. 

Thus a family with a member at work 
would always be better off than a family 
without anyone at work, in contrast to 
present situations where every dollar increase 
in earned income is entirely offset by with- 
drawal of a dollar in welfare payments. Be- 
cause the family’s total income would always 
go up, there would always be an incentive to 
work and to increase earnings. As the family 
moved up the income scale, of course, it 
would switch from receiving negative in- 
come tax payments to paying income taxes 
in the normal manner. 

The negative income tax is worthy of 
thorough study and testing by the Federal 
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government to ascertain, for example, what 
combinations of basic allowances and offset- 
ting taxes on earned income might be most 
workable and most acceptable to society at 


Since this system would embrace all per- 
sons in need of help, it could replace a num- 
ber of existing public assistance programs. 
Thus the net cost would be less than the 
gross cost of the assistance payments under 
this program. States and localities, however, 
would be free to continue portions of existing 
programs in order to compensate for un- 
usually high living costs in certain areas or 
to meet other special needs. 

Let me repeat that adoption of a negative 
income tax plan should be only one part of 
a total program to reduce dependency. The 
basic long-run approach to helping disad- 
vantaged people who are able to work must, 
of course, be to improve their capability for 
work and to increase job opportunities. This 
requires, first, education and training to over- 
come lack of qualifications; second, incen- 
tives for trainees to improve their qualifica- 
tions for employment and advancement and, 
third, reduction of other barriers to employ- 
ment and advancement. 

As we all know, lack of qualifications is 
not the only barrier to the disadvantaged who 
seek employment. Fortunately, the social and 
psychological barriers of prejudice and un- 
familiarity are being overcome, But more 
rapid progress is needed, Employment tests, 
for example, should be re-examined to make 
sure they measure genuine employment po- 
tential and not merely cultural background. 
Tight limitations on entry into certain oc- 
cupations should be eliminated, 

If we are to plan effectively, we need to 
know a great deal more about the circum- 
stances and disabilities of the poor and about 
the kinds of incentives and opportunities we 
must make available to them if they are to 
join the ranks of the self-sufficient. A systems 
analysis approach could give us a much bet- 
ter picture of these and other major fac- 
tors, such as basic job requirements and the 
ability of these groups to respond to various 
methods of training. Until we see the problem 
in its totality and understand its many rami- 
fications and its many sub-problems, we can- 
not expect more than piecemeal efforts and 
piecemeal results. 

I have talked about the problem of poverty 
at some length because I believe strongly 
that if we can eliminate poverty from our 
society, we will have relieved many other 
problems growing from it. And we can ap- 
proach with more skill and more confidence 
the other social ills that stand in the way 
of our aspirations for a better life. 

For the first time in all recorded history, 
we have a sound and practical basis for 
optimism about man’s future. This might 
seem paradoxical at a time when the world 
appears to be in terrible shape, what with 
war, riots, increasing crime and the rise of 
a host of new problems added to the old. 

But the fact is that we increasingly recog- 
nize the need for a change in our attitudes 
and in our old ways of doing things. The 
riots in Watts, in Newark and in Detroit 
have shocked us into the realization that we 
cannot afford to dally on the road to social 
progress. We know that we must dare to ex- 
periment, to innovate socially and to take 
big steps. 

We now have the power, if we can but learn 
to use it, to break the mold of social apathy, 
of resignation to age-old human ills, of con- 
tinued tolerance of the wide cleavage between 
our aspirations and reality. We have skills 
and resources, human and mechanical, to 
achieve more than we can imagine. We must 
not fail to use them effectively. 

We are only at the beginning of what 
could represent a quantum jump not only 
in man’s relationship to his environment 
but in man’s relationship to man. We have 
nothing to fear from technology. The real 
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problem les in our own uncertain grasp of 
the tremendous God-given powers within us. 

If we can summon the will and the intel- 
ligence to use boldly and humanely the 
promising new tools n our possession, ours 
will be remembered not as the Computer Age 
or the Space Age or the Cybernetics Age— 
but as the Age of Man. 


ROADS VERSUS CONDORS ON THE 
SIERRA MADRE RIDGE 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I brought to my colleagues’ attention two 
important statements on the San Rafael 
Wilderness issue: an editorial from the 
New York Times of December 1 and a 
position paper published by the Citizens 
Committee for the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness of Santa Barbara, Calif. Taken to- 
gether, these statements summarize the 
feelings of wilderness conservationists on 
the San Rafael Wilderness bill—S. 889. 
Conservationists hope to see this bill, 
scheduled for conference consideration 
tomorrow, go to the President for signa- 
ture this year. However, they have asked 
the Congress to make improvements in 
the draft bill provided the Congress by 
the Forest Service, and I shall urge my 
fellow conferees to agree to an amend- 
ment of this bill which provides for these 
improvements. 

I would like to document in fuller de- 
tail today the role which private citizens 
have played in protecting the sensitive 
values of the San Rafael area from de- 
velopments planned by the Forest Serv- 
ice. My purpose in doing is not to criticize 
the U.S. Forest Service, which is one of 
the most efficient and dedicated arms of 
the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment. My purpose is to demonstrate that, 
in this instance, the special, fragile 
values of the Sierra Madre Ridge area 
were not fully considered by Forest Serv- 
ice planners until expressions of concern 
from responsible local citizen conserva- 
tion leaders caused them to reconsider 
these plans. The planners’ standard 
package of national forest development 
projects—high-standard access roads, 
major campgrounds, ski resort develop- 
ments, extensive artificial fuel breaks, 
and so forth—was to be pumped into 
the Sierra Madre Ridge country to the 
detriment of the endangered California 
condor and other biological and arche- 
ological values. 

The Service has been slowed in this 
ill-conceived ridgetop development plan 
by conscientious local citizens, backed by 
national conservation groups, who fore- 
saw the threat this standard develop- 
ment package would pose to the condors, 
the ancient Indian village sites with 
their pictographs and other artifacts, 
and the unique plant and animal asso- 
ciations of the ridgetop potreros. 

Members will note that I said “slowed” 
the Forest Service, not stopped“ it from 
proceeding with developments outlined 
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in its long-range “Multiple-Use Man- 
agement Plan.” 

I said “slowed” because today I re- 
ceived word from conservationists in 
Santa Barbara that the Forest Service 
appears to be about to relocate and up- 
grade a stretch of Sierra Madre Ridge 
road which it has promised committees 
of Congress it would not open to the pub- 
lic. Such a closure was promised in order 
to protect the California condor and re- 
duce the wildfire threat in this area. 

Aerial photographs airmailed to me 
this past weekend—taken within the last 
week—clearly show the eroding cuts and 
fills of a new ridgetop road running 
from Miranda Pine Mountain to Mc- 
Pherson Peak on the very edge of the 
proposed San Rafael Wilderness. Ob- 
servers on the ground report that the 
ridge road from the McPherson Peak 
lookout tower eastward toward Mont- 
gomery Potrero appears to be slated for 
the same kind of relocation and upgrad- 
ing as is in evidence now west of Mc- 
Pherson Peak. Survey stakes for this 
road construction project are in place 
along the Sierra Madre ridge now. 

Members whose districts include lands 
administered by the U.S. Forest Service 
know how difficult it becomes for this 
agency to keep closed to public vehic- 
ular use new, upgraded roads built in 
the national forests. Built or improved 
originally to expedite timber harvest or 
firefighting with bulldozers and pumper 
trucks, these two-lane gravel roads soon 
become recognized locally as ideal also 
for sportsman access by car, for Sunday 
afternoon scenic drives, and even for 
shortcuts for commercial traffic. The re- 
sult can be the capitulation of the Forest 
Service to local pressure to open its “ad- 
ministrative truck trails” to the motor- 
ing public. When the Forest Service 
completes its Sierra Madre road con- 
struction, will we see this chain of events 
take place, which experts predict could 
have a disastrous effect on the California 
condor? 

While designation by Congress of a 
145,000-acre San Rafael Wilderness as 
proposed by conservationists will not, 
in and of itself, guarantee the survival 
of the condor or even rule out the com- 
pletion of a high-standard Sierra Madre 
Ridge road if the Forest Service insists 
upon completing this project, it will pro- 
tect from development the maximum 
possible acreage of natural condor habi- 
tat within the wilderness unit, with the 
area’s boundaries being circumscribed on 
almost all sides by roads. 

I am hopeful that the members of the 
House-Senate Conference which meets 
tomorrow on S. 889 will agree to the in- 
clusion within the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness Area of all of the natural wildlands 
which now qualify for inclusion and, in 
addition, will insist, in their report on 
the bill, that the Forest Service refrain 
from converting the entire Sierra Madre 
Ridge road from “an adequate fire pro- 
tection route” into a scenic drive suitable 
for use by private automobiles. 

Conservationists in the region are look- 
ing to the Congress to insist that the 
rights of a minority—the last 50 Califor- 
nia condors—are thus protected, and 
they wish that something could be done 
to stop planned Forest Service construc- 
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tion on a neighboring ridge, as well, be- 
tween Mt. Pinos and Mt. Able, where the 
demand for roads, parking lots, and com- 
mercial developments associated with a 
ski resort have taken precedence over the 
protection of the natural ecological 
values of the site including, again, the 
condor flyway. 

Here is the recent testimony of the 
Chief of the Forest Service—on April 11, 
1967, before the Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs—on the subject 
of the development and use of the Sierra 
Madre Ridge road: 

Now, the road will be further improved 
but we have it closed to public use for the 
protection of the condor. If the study shows 
that the road needs to be closed for the pro- 
tection of the condor it will remain closed. 


We are just as much interested in the protec- 
tion of the condor as anyone else. 


And here is the record of the efforts of 
citizen conservationists, over the past few 
years, which to date have kept the ridge 
free of public vehicular traffic and which 
have led to the generation of widespread 
support for the designation of a San Ra- 
fael Wilderness Area of the largest pos- 
sible size: 


Our story begins with quotations from 
the Forest Service’s 15-year plan for the 
area, the “Multiple Use Management 
Plan for the Cuyama District, Los Padres 
National Forest.” This plan was approved 
by the forest supervisor on April 27, 1962. 
It describes the agency’s plans for the 
San Rafael Primitive Area and the Sierra 
Madre Ridge in this way: 

The eastern half of the District (including 
the Sierra Madre Ridge) does not have the 
magnitude of fire potential that exists else- 
where on the Forest, and lack of public access 
routes in the western portion has contributed 
to a low fire occurence. This has resulted in a 
reduction of protection facilities during the 
past 10 years, The 1960 fire replanning study 
indicates the need for . . . some new facilities 
to meet the Forest protection responsibilities 
under the erpanded multiple use program. 

Protection of the (Saulsbury) unit (an area 
extending from the Sierra Madre Road down 
the north slope facing Cuyama Valley) from 
fire is paramount In maintaining manage- 
ment objectives. Recent fire occurrence is 
light but history indicates a number of major 
fires, the result of an upward spread from the 
lower zone. Maintaining the unit on essenti- 
ally a trail system with a minimum of roads 
to meet public needs will moderate risk to 
some extent. A skeleton preattack system has 
been completed, but additional fire lanes and 
helispots are necessary to make the system 
adequate to meet future needs. In addition, a 
juei break program at the base and crest (in 
effect to the north of the Sierra Madre Road) 
will materially aid in confining any starts. 

Direct overnight use of the Sauisbury 
unit by concentrating campground develop- 
ment to the more aesthetic sites on the 
crest of the Sierra Madre... 

Public access to the Sierra Madre Road 
along the north boundary of the unit will 
significantly increase recreational use. 
Managing the interior portion of the unit for 
public use on a trail system basis will mini- 
mize fire risk. .. 

Subsequent to the fire closure, fire his- 
tory (on the Sierra Madre Ridge) has been 
light. 

With planned vehicular public access on 
the Sierra Madre a significant increase in 
recreational use can be anticipated in the 
Sisquoc (Canyon Bottom) Unit. 

The opening of the Sierra Madre road to 
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public travel should significantly increase the 
use of the (San Rafael Primitive Area) which 
currently fluctuates between 500 and 1800 
man days. The 1960 NFRS (National Forest 
Recreation Survey) .. indicates a potential 
winter sports area on Big Pine Mountain, ... 
The Big Pine Road (9N11) crosses Big Pine 
Mountain within the wild area and a bound- 
ary adjustment is currently under study. 

The (San Rafael) unit has a large fire po- 
tential. . . . Initial attack is dependent on 
the “Forest Air Arm” and the 1960 fire re- 
planning proposes a helitack crew adjacent 
to the unit. 

The Condor Sanctuary Zone is composed 
of the Fall Canyon Condor Sanctuary which 
is closed to entry under the Authority of 
Regulation 7-91 to preserve the vanishing 
species, It is within the San Rafael Wild 
Area, and is bordered by the Sisquoc River 
Unit at the base and extends up the north 
slope of the San Rafael Mountains within 
the San Rafael Unit. Terrain is extremely 
steep, with a number of cliffs forming the 
walls of Fall Canyon. Vegetation is dense 
chaparral with some riparian vegetation 
along the Fall Canyon creek bed. A few 
Condors remain in the area and are periodi- 
cally seen by travelers and lookouts. It is 
essential that Condors are not disturbed in 
order to survive. 


I would like to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention at this point the fact that sev- 
eral condors were seen resting in the con- 
servationists’ proposed additions within 
Area F as recently as October of this 
year. These observations pointed up the 
fact that the Sierra Madre Ridge re- 
mains today an important condor flyway. 

These “multiple use plans” of the For- 
est Service were made public on Febru- 
ary 24, 1963, when the Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest’s new supervisor, William 
H. Hansen, released the story of the 
Services Sierra Madre Ridge roadbuild- 
ing plans to the Santa Barbara News- 
Press. Citizen reaction to this announce- 
ment was not long in coming, as this 
March 3, 1964, report in the New York 
Times indicates: 

FATE or Conpors DEBATED ON CoAsT—RoapD 
WOULD OPEN Ur HAVEN oF NEARLY EXTINCT 
VULTURE 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., March 2,—One of 

the last known refuges of the nearly extinct 

California condor, one of the world’s largest 

birds, was the focus of controversy at a Fed- 

eral hearing here last week. 

Conservationists and sportsmen expressed 
opposing views as the United States Forest 
Service detailed plans for development of the 
San Rafael Primitive Area, in the Los Padres 
National Forest, just north of here. 

The forest service is proposing to improve 
a 50-mile fire road bordering the primitive 
area, developing it into a thoroughfare for 
passenger cars, 

The plan is supported by spokesmen for 
sportsmen’s organizations, who say that the 
area is now accessible only to a privileged few. 

The proposal is opposed by spokesmen for 
conservation groups, including the Sierra 
Clubs and the Audubon Society. 

A major point of contention is what the 
added traffic through the preserve might do 
to the unofficially designated Condor Sanc- 
tuary.“ 

The California condor—Gymnogyps cali- 
fornianus—is a member of the vulture family 
with a wing spread of about 10 feet. This is 
about the same as that of its relative, the 
Andean condor, and is much broader than 
that of the golden eagle, the next largest 
North American bird, 

There are only a few dozen California con- 
dors known to exist, The females are thought 
to lay an egg only once every two years, and 
attrition is severe. 
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Slight disturbances frighten the birds 
away from incubating eggs, thus leaving the 
unborn young to die. 

The condors eat only dead animals. The 
growth of cities has eliminated much wild- 
life, and once-plentiful dead sheep have been 
diminished by the trend to cattle raising. 

The remaining condors have established 
a transient “sanctuary” in the San Rafael 
Mountains, 25 miles north of Santa Barbara, 
supposedly because the updrafts common 
there help their aerial reconnaissance for 
food. 

ONE HUNDRED ATTEND HEARING 

They have a nesting area 50 miles east- 
ward in the Sespi area of Ventura County. 
Their only other known haunt is another 
“sanctuary” in Tulare County, 200 miles 
north. 

An overflow crowd of more than 100 at- 
tended the hearing Thursday in a small 
chamber at the Santa Barbara Municipal 
Recreation Center. 

William Hansen, supervisor of the 2 mil- 
lion-acre Los Padres National Forest, which 
encompasses the primitive area, said develop- 
ment of the fire road would both improve fire 
protection and open up the area to public 
use. 
Fred Eissler, a local high school teacher, 
who is conservation chairman of the Sierra 
Clubs, cited the danger of disturbing the 
condors with a road only a few miles from 
their sanctuary. He urged a Federal study 
of the area's “optimum recreational capac- 
ity.” 

Kenneth Millar, a mystery writer who is 
an officer of the local Audubon Society, said 
the condors’ nesting area in Ventura County 
was also threatened by dam building. 


The Santa Barbara Audubon Society’s 
opposition to the Sierra Madre public 
road was expressed by society President 
T. Nelson Metcalf to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman in this letter 
of March 9, 1964: 


SANTA BARBARA AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., March 9, 1964 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I trust you are aware 
of the plans of the Forest Service for the 
construction of a through road along the 
Sierra Madre Ridge, Los Padres National 
Forest, Santa Barbara County, California. 

Although the Sierra Club, the Santa Bar- 
bara Audubon Society and the Santa Bar- 
bara Trails Advisory Committee have been in 
constant contact with Messrs. Connaughton 
and Hansen of the Forest Service, it is our 
conviction that there is a matter of national 
interest involved which transcends any re- 
gional aspects of the situation. 

The aspects which are of the widest con- 
cern relate particularly to the conservation 
of the California condor and the preservation 
of primitive wilderness area, You know that 
the condor's protected ranges and nesting 
areas are now limited to the Sespe and Sis- 
quoc areas and that the preservation of this 
species is wholly dependent upon their sit- 
uation in the midst of true wilderness. The 
extinction of this magnificent bird scarcely 
one hundred years after the intensive settle- 
ment of this area, would be an unnatural 
and tragic occurrence reflecting another ir- 
reparable loss to the nation’s heritage. The 
road will enable the unrestricted introduc- 
tion of great numbers of people into this 
primitive area and the condor will be pushed 
further into oblivion. 

You also know that the true wilderness 
acreage in the nation has been consistently 
reduced, particularly in the last 25 years, due 
to increased pressure for types of recreation 
other than the enjoyment of primitive wil- 
derness. The road will enable the further au- 
tomobile access into areas hitherto open only 
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to men with packs on their backs. As Dr. 
Keith Arnold has shown it is increasingly 
true that people cause more forest fires than 
natural causes. It has also been shown that 
fire is most completely prevented by keeping 
numbers of people out of the woods, The 
existing primitive fire road in the area has 
served well for many years. Surveys and re- 
ports by public and private authorities have 
demonstrated clearly that ready automobile 
access rapidly and permanently destroys the 
primitive character of wilderness. In fact, 
by definition, wilderness requires for its own 
protection, a buffer zone of depth of a one- 
day’s hike. 

The local and national organizations and 
the legion of private citizens who have sup- 
ported a moratorium on the completion of 
this through road, urge you to act now to 
require that a thorough study be made by 
competent authorities before any action is 
initiated by the Forest Service. 

Our frequent contacts with your Foresters 
have indicated that the traditional custom of 
a hearing under legal ground-rules is not 
their practice. A public meeting was held 
here on February 27, 1964, at which there 
was no opportunity for detailed discussion, 
only an opportunity to present our different 
views from the rostrum. We urge that you 
arrange a public hearing to make possible 
careful discussion of the issues and thorough 
development of the facts. 

We believe that this matter requires your 
personal attention and submit that the pub- 
lic interest relating to conservation has not 
been served in the proceedings to date. 

Very truly yours, 
T. NELSON METCALF, 
President. 


On April 19, 1964, the Santa Barbara 
News-Press reprinted the article, “A 
Death Road for the Condor,” from Sports 
Illustrated magazine, which dealt spe- 
cifically with this Sierra Madre Road 
project: 

A DEATH ROAD FOR THE CONDOR 
(By Ross Macdonald) 

We ate lunch on top of Big Pine. It was a 
brilliantly clear day and from this elevation, 
6,800 feet, we could look down over the Coast 
Range, across the Santa Barbara Channel, 
and see all of the Channel Islands. In the 
other direction, inland, the Mount Wilson 
group stood under December snow. Farther 
north loomed the white peaks of Yosemite. 

We took quick bites of our sandwiches 
and scanned the nearer horizons with our 
binoculars. This was condor country. At the 
foot of Big Pine lies the San Rafael Primi- 
tive Area, one of our few remaining wilder- 
nesses, and at its northern edge is the Sis- 
quoc Condor Sanctuary. The Sierra Madre 
Ridge above the sanctuary is a major condor 
flyway, and has been since prehistoric times. 
ae today there was not a condor in the 
sky. 

The Forest Supervisor and his Assistant 
looked at us over their lunches with I-told- 
you-so expressions. 

“There are practically no condors in the 
area anymore,” said the Supervisor. 

“Our observers see them all the time,” I 
said. 

The Supervisor’s Assistant said firmly: 
“Our observers practically never see one.“ 

The Supervisor and his Assistant didn’t 
seem to want to see any condors, I thought. 
Their reluctance would have to do with the 
project they were pushing at the moment: 
the development of a through road along 
the Sierra Madre Ridge. They had brought 
us conservationists and bird watchers along 
on the present expedition in an effort to 
persuade us that the building of the Sierra 
Madre road and the consequent opening of 
the backcountry to cars and motorcycles 
would damage neither the wilderness nor the 
condors, if any. 
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The Supervisor rose athletically from his 
rock, a man, extraordinarily tall, 
with clipped lron-gray hair and a quick, boy- 
ish smile. His assistant was shorter and 
broader, but very alert-looking. They re- 
minded me of a brigadier general and his 
aide, shortly after the general has decided 
to run for public office. 

“If you men have finished eating,” the 
Supervisor said, we can be on our way.” 

“But don’t let us rush you,“ said the As- 
sistant Supervisor. 

They were important people who liked to 
be liked. The 8 ed two mil- 
lion acres of national forest, including nearly 
half of Santa Barbara county. If he wanted 
to build a road along the edge of his wilder- 
ness and open it up to Los Angeles Sunday 
traffic, he was going to be hard to stop. And 
he definitely wanted to build it. He and his 
rangers were openly advocating the road, in 
chambers of commerce and service clubs and 
rifle clubs. 

The Forest Service, once noted for its 
single-minded idealism, has developed in re- 
cent years an interest in the art of politics 
and the manipulation of public opinion. The 
Supervisor's Assistant had confided to me on 
the way up to Big Pine that knowledge of 
human beings was his most valuable asset 
as a career forester. Soon, if he handled peo- 
ple properly, he would have a forest of his 
own, 

Now, as we drove down from Big Pine, we 
argued about the road. 

“We need it for fire fighting,” he said. 

“You've got a primitive fire road along the 
ridge, which has always been adequate. You 
haven't had a fire there in nearly 40 years.” 

“Are you an expert on fire fighting?” 

“No, but I can read, and I know what your 
own experts are saying. Fire fighting is tak- 
ing more and more to the air, using borate 
bombers and, eventually, missiles. Ask your 
missile research division. Or ask Keith Arn- 
old, your forest protection research director, 
what happens to the fire risk when you let 
increasing numbers of people into a forest 
area.” 

He admitted that the risk rose. “But we 
have no right to keep the people out, The 
road will be built with public money, and 
that makes it public property.” 

“The condors and the wilderness are public 
property, too. They belong to the whole 
country.” 

“But this road,” he said with esthetic fer- 
vor, “would make a beautiful scenic drive. 
We could have picnic grounds along it, too.” 

“You can't have a scenic drive and a wil- 
derness area within five miles of each other. 
You'd be putting the Sisquoc Sanctuary, the 
heart of the wilderness, within two hours’ 
hiking time of an automobile road, half an 
hour by motorcycle. You'll ruin your wilder- 
ness and drive away your condors.” 

“The condors hardly use the Sisquoc any- 
more.” 

“So you keep saying. Our people see them 
there constantly. It's a roosting area and a 
former nesting site that the birds can use 
again if anything happens to their alternate 
sites. The Falls of the Sisquoc is still their 
best watering place.” 

The Assistant Supervisor was not im- 

“So what? Who says the road will 
bother them?” 

“All the experts say so. The condors are 
allergic to road building and automobiles 
and people in any great numbers.” 

“Five or six or seven miles away?” 

“Yes, And remember they don’t just sit on 
the Sisquoc. The Sierra Madre Ridge is their 
flyway. This whole back-country is their 
range.” 

I waved my arm rather emotionally out 
the car window. We were on the Buckhorn 
Road, headed north toward the Sierra Madre 
Ridge. The canyons and ridges of the wilder- 
ness lay around us like a violent dark green 
sea quick-frozen. It had been frozen in time. 
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Except for the road we were on, a fire road 
normally closed to automobiles, nothing had 
changed here in 2,000 years. 

The condor had been fiying here longer 
than that, I thought. He had been catching 
the updrafts along these ridges since the 
Pleistocene Age. He was ancient. He was 
great, the greatest flying land bird in North 
America. His wingspan often exceeded nine 
feet. He could fiy up to 50 miles an hour, 
scarcely moving his wings, with or against 
the wind, all day if necessary. Aeronautical 
engineers studied his design. Naturalists 
came from all over the world to catch a 
glimpse of him. 

He was harmless and useful. He cleared 
the rangeland of dead animals. With only 
about 50 of him left, there are no lack of 
food. But he was running out of space to 
nest and roost. His range, which had once 
extended from ocean to ocean and from the 
Columbia River south to Mexico, had shrunk 
now to this small part of California. 

We were only a few miles from his last re- 
treats on the Sisquoc and the Sespe. We still 
hadn’t seen him. I was getting anxious. 

The Buckhorn Road is primitive and sel- 
dom used, even by Forest Service automo- 
biles. From time to time our party had to 
stop and push fallen boulders out of the way 
of our cars. They rumbled down into the 
canyon. 

Following the dust smoke of one such 
boulder, I caught sight of a little black thing 
half a mile or more down the precipitous 
slope. The little thing seemed to be crawling 
up over the secondary ridges, like a black 
beetle with extended wings. Then I saw that 
he was crawling above the ground, in mid- 
air, rising in air and growing steadily and 
incredibly larger. 

I didn’t speak. I didn’t even raise my 
binoculars, Poised and outspread on the up- 
draft, emblem and living totem of wilder- 
ness men and flyers, he rose up the slope 
toward me. Now I could see the clean white 
epaulets on his black shoulders and make 
out with my naked eye the deep orange color 
of his bald head. At his wingtips the great 
black primary feathers curved up individ- 
ually in the wind. He balanced in the air a 
hundred yards away from where we stood, 
regarding us with his glistening black eye. 
Then he wheeled, the undersides of his 
wings glinting white in the sun, and slid 
away. 

I think we all saw him, except the Super- 
visor and possibly the Supervisor’s Assistant, 
who didn't say. 

That was back in December. On February 
27 the Forest Service held a public meeting 
in Santa Barbara. It was presided over by 
the Regional Forester, an elderly gentleman 
who looked like a major general but who 
described himself as a bureaucrat. 

He watched with a calm, cold eye while 
the Forest Service's road project was severely 
criticized by conservationists, including me 
and my wife, and by a number of experts in 
the fields of botany, ornithology and land 
use. 

One ardent proponent of the road sug- 
gested that condor lovers might keep a few 
stuffed condors around town that they 
could love. This one made even the Regional 
Forester look uncomfortable. But at the end 
of the meeting he stated that there were 
extremists on both sides and that his de- 
cision would fall between the two extremes. 
Which seemed to imply that he would decide 
to ruin the wilderness just a little, for the 
present, and permit the condor to survive 
for a few more years, perhaps. 

‘The Supervisor’s Assistant spoke to me on 
the way out of the meeting. “Another day,” 
he said cheerfully. 

On March 21 the Regional Forester an- 
nounced that he would defer his decision on 
building the road until its effect on the 
survival of the condor had been studied fur- 
ther. 
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A photospread in the June 12, 1964, 
Santa Barbara News-Press, headlined 
“Disputed Wilderness Road” contained 
these captions: 


Construction scars on mountainside show 
course of new Sierra Madre Ridge Road bor- 
dering wilderness region of Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest in Santa Barbara county. Pub- 
lic protests caused U.S. Forest Service to 
halt road-building pending study of wilder- 
ness, wildlife, and archeological sites in 
area. Road penetrates habitat of condor. 
Conservationist groups have protested road 
improvement, claiming existing road pro- 
vides adequate fire protection route. Forest 
Service says greater fire-protection and pub- 
lic use is needed. 

Dotted survey line of proposed new con- 
struction parallels unimproved section of 
disputed road between McPherson Peak and 
Bates Canyon. Survey work caused rumor 
that road was being built despite announced 
moratorium. 

New portion of remote Sierra Madre Ridge 
road cost $12,000 a mile to build. U.S. Forest 
Service terms road single-lane, primarily for 
fire protection. Conservationists claim road 
is unnecessary and urge that funds be spent 
on heavily-used recreation areas at Figueroa 
Mountain, Davey Brown and upper Santa 
Ynez Valley. 

Forest Service sign on locked gate at east 
end of Sierra Madre Ridge fire road proclaims 
that road is for official use only. But west 
end of road is open. 

Absence of signs or gate at west end of 
disputed section of road permits vehicles 
to pass. County supervisors have asked that 
road be restored to original status, for fire 
protection only. Forest Service officials have 
said that fire roads were never built for pub- 
lic motorized use. 

Threats to Los Padres National Forest are 
overcrowding of San Rafael wilderness area, 
wanton shooting of the rare California con- 
dor and vandalism of Indian p hs 
such as the one shown, conservationists say. 


On June 19, 1964, the distinguished 
critic-at-large of the New York Times, 
Brooks Atkinson, devoted his entire 
column to the Sierra Madre road threat 
to the condors: 


THE VANISHING CALIFORNIA CONDOR Is TODAY 
MORE PREYED UPON THAN PREYING 


(By Brooks Atkinson) 


Ever since the Ice Age, the California con- 
dor has been pa America, but it may 
not patrol much longer. The condor popula- 
tion has shrunk to 40 or 50. 

What can be said to dramatize the neces- 
sity of preserving them? Most people don’t 
care, At a hearing in Santa Barbara in Feb- 
ruary to discuss a scenic highway that will 
impinge on the privacy of condors, one repre- 
sentative of modern America opted for prog- 
ress: People enraptured with condors, he 
said, could shoot them, stuff them and take 
them home to look at as much as they 
wanted while the rest of the population en- 
joyed a scenic road. 

If Americans do not regard the continuity 
of life as sacred but, on the contrary, regard 
a shrill, superficial, transient present as good 
enough for anyone, they will not be much 
concerned about the California condor, which 
is, in fact, a giant vulture with unlovely 
feeding habits. What can be said to disturb 
the self-satisfaction of such people? I sought 
the advice of Dr. S. Dillon Ripley, secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

He replied that the genes of the California 
condor are unique and invaluable, because 
they have been passed on from generation to 
generation ever since the Pleistocene Age, At 
the time glaciers were carving out the land 
and forming moraines and kames, the Cali- 
fornia condor was planing the skies. In those 
days, men wore skins and hunted with stone- 
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tipped spears and were in the minority of 
living creatures. They were not able then to 
blast a scenic highway across the ridge of the 
Sierra Madre, which is the condor flyway. 

The biologists of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion are trying, before it is too late, to safe- 
guard natural areas with associated plant 
and wild life as what might be called living 
museums for scientific research. Although the 
Smithsonian is concerned with the whole 
spectrum of nature, the condor is a living 
museum, In 20th-century California, it re- 
tains the habits it had hundreds of thou- 
sands of years before recorded history. In 
view of the extent to which its habitat has 
been crowded, the wonder is that 40 or 50 
birds survive. 

The condor is an interesting bird apart 
from its scientific significance. With a wing- 
spread of 9 feet and sometimes more (11 feet 
4 inches is one museum specimen), it is the 
largest land bird in North America. If its 
body weight is added to its wingspread, some 
condor patrons argue, it is the largest bird 
that flies. Condors nest in caves. They lay 
one egg not oftener than once in two years. 
The young birds take two years to mature. 
Condors roost in secluded cliffs near pools 
where they bathe. They soar on motionless 
wings on thermal spirals and sail 40 or 50 
miles to their feeding areas at heights ranging 
from a few thousand to 15,000 feet. 

Man is their only danger. They make easy 
targets for gunners, although they have been 
protected by California law for more than 
half a century. One condor was shot last 
month. Most of the shooting may be by 
gunners who do not know what bird they 
are killing, but ignorance does not return 
to life the birds that are brought down out 
of the sky. 

Particularly during the last several months, 
a lot of able people have been working to 
save the condor. Ian and Eben McMillan, 
ranchers of Shandon, Calif., who have 
watched condors all their lives, are com- 
pleting the field work for a study that the 
Audubon Society will publish next autumn. 
Dick Smith and Robert Easton of Santa Bar- 
bara have completed the manuscript of an 
excellent book, “California Condor: Vanish- 
ing America,” which will be published by 
MeNally & Loftin Oct. 20. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Santa Barbara bird club, which 
is one of the keenest in America, propose to 
patrol the condor area, not only to spot gun- 
ners, but also to explain to other people the 
necessity for keeping away from the nesting, 
roosting and bathing sites, Ken Millar, who 
writes mystery stories under the name of Ross 
Macdonald, is one of several people who hope 
to get the condor accepted as a national 
monument. 

The Forest Service argues that the pro- 
posed scenic highway win not pass close 
enough to the condor refuge to disturb the 
birds. But the normal spread of civilization 
has already disturbed them so much that the 
condor population is precariously small. 
Crowded on all sides, they may be living on 
borrowed time. 


And the Santa Barbara News-Press 
thanked Mr. Atkinson and agreed with 
him in its editorial column of June 23, 
1964: 

Prea To Save “Livinc Museum” 

Brooks Atkinson, distinguished columnist 
of The New York Times, has made a strong 
plea for the preservation of a “living mu- 
seum” in Santa Barbara's back country. 

In a column printed in the News-Press last 
week, he pointed to the patrol of the great 
California condor in the Sisquoc area and the 
threats posed to their sanctuary and flyways. 
He reminded us that this huge survivor of 
the Ice Age, now mumbering no more than 
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first priority. He noted the proposed Sierra 
Madre scenic highway, plans for which are 


de grace. 

Mr. Atkinson has taken the time to visit 
Santa Barbara's wilderness, to acquaint him- 
self with the nature, the habitat and the 
plight of the condor, to assess the pleas of 
those who would conserve for future genera- 
tions a priceless living museum. He is well 
aware of the running contest between the 
forest road-builders and the lovers of deep 
wilderness sanctuaries. The condor in these 
regions, as a local Audubon leader has stated, 
“incarnates the wilderness; if we lose one we 
shall lose the other, and if we lose both we 
shall be poorer than we realize.” 

A national spotlight on one of the major 
conservation challenges of the day is wel- 
come. If Americans, said Atkinson, do not 
regard the continuity of life as sacred but, on 
the contrary, regard a shrill, superficial 
transient present as good enough for any- 
one, they will not be much concerned about 
the California condor... . 

We believe that great numbers of Ameri- 
cans regard the continuity of life as sacred 
and are at least dimly aware of the inex- 
haustible riches to be realized from wilder- 
ness museums. They must become more 
alert, however, more adept at preserving 
these living museums. There are few enough 
of them left and, like the flyways of the giant 
condor, beset alike by the indifferent and the 
abettors of mass public intrusion, 


Some historical notes on the use of the 
Sisquoc Valley by condors were distrib- 
uted by the Santa Barbara Audubon So- 
ciety on October 2, 1965, which docu- 
mented the fact that the Sisquoc Condor 
Sanctuary was and can again be of great 
importance to those endangered birds: 


NOTES ON THE Sisquoc 


Conversation with Alfred Davis, (born 
about 1905) son of Alonzo Davis who home- 
steaded near the Manzana School. 

“I was born at Sisquoc but we moved up 
the river and I went to school at the Zaca 
Canyon School when I was seven, During the 
school year, we boarded at John Lebieu's 
place at Zaca Lake. It was nine miles down 
to the school from there. The Manzana 
School was closed by then. 

“We leased the Wilmann Place from 1920 
to 1925. We grazed stock up there. I re- 
member that John Lebieu came over to make 
wine out of the Wilmann grapes that were 
left. That's about the time the cattle went 
wild in the backcountry. We should have 
shot them and made jerky out of them then. 
Many of our regular stock for years would 
go wild when they met up with the old wild 
ones. 

“The country had been burned off in 23 by 
a fire that burned the Sisquoc and part of 
the Manzana. I remember that the fish all 
died from the ashes that came down—made 
iye in the water. 

“The hunters that came up after the burn 
got into John Lebieu's wine barrels up at 
the Wilmann place and left the stoppers out. 
It all went bad. That was after 23. 

“About condors—we saw them all around 


going up with horses and a mule and the 
birds soared all around. There weren't 18 
at first but they kept growing in numbers 


that hole. We saw condors nesting in holes 
on Castle Rock all 


pretty steady. 

“On my last trip up into Sisquoc Falls 
about 1927, I saw young birds not yet white 
and with smaller wings. These young ones 
were coming out of the holes at Sisquoc.” 


The Smithsonian Institution expressed 
its concern over the welfare of the con- 
dors in this November 1, 1965, letter to 
Richard J. Smith from Dr. S. Dillon 
Ripley: 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D.C., November 1, 1965. 
Mr. RICHARD J. SMITH 
Santa Barbara News-Press, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Dran Me. SMITH: Your concern for the pres- 
ervation of the California Condor is certain- 
ly appreciated here at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. As I stated in a letter to President 
Johnson last February, I believe that one of 
the most compelling reasons for preserving 
species such as the Condor is not one of 
emotion or sentiment, but rather expediency. 
The Condor represents, among the warm- 
bleoded vertebrates, birds and mammals, 
one of the very few remaining natural 
genetic reservoirs, unchanged since Pleis- 
tocene times a million years ago. It should 
be preserved as a biological resource. In the 
future scientists may well be put to tt to 
reconstruct genetic combinations which exist 
today in such pure strains from the past. A 
whole biological story remains to be told 
here, waiting for the ever-increasing skills 
of scientists to be able to interpret. What a 
catastrophe H the story were to be destroyed 
before its meaning could be unravelled, the 


every consideration will be given to the Con- 
dor and its continued preservation in the 
studies being conducted by the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and the Bureau 
of Reclamation in cooperation with the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game and 
other conservation agencies and organiza- 
tions. 


I concur with the “Management and Re- 
search Plan for the California Condor“ of 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
{July 1965) which recommends a delay of 
2 years for the accumulation of additional in- 
formation prior to considering authorization 
of the Topatepa Dam. 

From the purely scientific point of view, 
I feel that the preservation of the California 
Condor ts of utmost importance, and I hope 
that neither the sentiment of bird lovers nor 
commercial interests will interfere with the 


application of appropriate, 
based 


House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, Charles F. Luce, Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior, was able to make 
this announcement regarding the use by 
condors of the Sisquoc Condor Sanctu- 
ary: ` 
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My final comment relates to the California 
condor, a majestic bird threatened with ex- 
tinction, which is found in this area. As 
brought out this morning the condor area 
is principally to the south of the San Rafael 
Wilderness Area. The proposed San Rafael 
Wilderness would add substantially to the 
protection of the condor environment now 
afforded by the relatively small Sisquoc 
Condor Sanctuary already established by the 
U.S. Forest Service. This sanctuary has his- 
torically been a bathing and watering area; 
however, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life biologists found only a few days ago that 
at least one nest in the area had been in 
active use during the past 2-3 years. 


All of the foregoing reinforces my posi- 
tion in favor of the inclusion of the maxi- 
mum possible acreage within the San 
Rafael Wilderness Area. 

My colleague, the Honorable CHARLES 
M. Teacue, in whose district the San 
Rafael area is situated, summed up the 
feelings of all of us who favor a small 
addition to the Forest Service’s San 
Rafael proposal when he said to the 
House Interior Committee on June 19: 

You are going to hear a proposal, I believe, 
that (the proposed wilderness area) be in- 
creased by another 2,200 acres. As long as the 
area is being established, it seems to me it 
might as well be done properly and include 
all of the alleged advantages, advantages I 
think exist, to an adequate wilderness area. 


Let us do the job properly, as Mr. 
TEAGUE suggests, and send to the Presi- 
dent for signature a San Rafael Wilder- 
ness bill which provides wilderness sys- 
tem protection for the important Pine 
Corral Potrero and Logan Potrero areas 
recommended by local conservationists 
as well as the 143,000 acres recommended 
by the Forest Service. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule may 
be dispensed with on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
ere request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN 
LAUNCHES POLITICAL ATTACK 
AGAINST THE PRESIDENT 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, William 
McChesney Martin has hit the campaign 
trail for the Republican Party. 

The Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
in his traditional arrogant manner used 
a meeting of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation to describe President Johnson as 
“irresponsible.” 

Mr. Martin went on to tell the audi- 
ence of bankers just how the country 
ought to be run. 

Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly we can ex- 
pect to see many of the Martin quotes— 
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including his blunt description of the 
President as irresponsible“ -in Repub- 
lican campaign literature in the coming 
months. The Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman made an open and blatant po- 
litical speech designed to embarrass the 
Democratic administration and its Presi- 
dent. 

As a citizen, William McChesney Mar- 
tin has every right to comment on the 
conduct of the country, even to the point 
of calling a President irresponsible. How- 
ever, I suggest that this campaign oratory 
would be more appropriate if Mr. Martin 
were outside of the Government. 

Indeed, this rule is generally followed 
by all officials in the Federal Government. 
If they desire to campaign against Presi- 
dent Johnson, it is appropriate that they 
step aside and carry on their attacks as 
private citizens. I am sure that President 
Johnson would be happy to free William 
McChesney Martin for whatever role he 
wants to play in the 1968 campaign. 

Mr. Martin is extremely free and loose 
with the use of the word “irresponsible.” 
This is the second time in less than a 
month that he has lashed out against 
elected officials in this manner. On Nov- 
ember 16, he spoke to the American 
Petroleum Institute in Chicago and de- 
scribed Members of Congress as irre- 
sponsible” for opposing increases in 
taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, with the failures—the 
massive failures—of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s actions over the past 2 years, it 
would seem that William McChesney 
Martin would have more to do than run 
around the country describing elected 
officials as irresponsible.“ Mr. Martin 
and his colleagues have gotten monetary 
affairs in one of the worst messes in the 
history of this country. It would seem 
that it was time for Mr. Martin to stay 
home and try to correct some of his own 
errors. 

Much of the fiscal problem facing the 
country today stems directly from the 
misguided policies followed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have warned the 
Congress so many times, William Mc- 
Chesney Martin and the present Federal 
Reserve Board attempt to operate a sep- 
arate Government and to dictate eco- 
nomic policy to the administration. This 
is a dangerous situation in which Mr. 
Martin uses monetary policy to sabotage 
programs he does not like and to de- 
stroy public officials with whom he dis- 
agrees. 

Mr. Martin should not be called on to 
establish tax policy or general economic 
programs of this Nation. We have a 
President and a Congress elected by the 
people of the United States to do this 
job. Mr. Martin has once again over- 
stepped his bounds and I hope that Mem- 
bers of Congress will think long and hard 
about this latest blatant and uncalled for 
attack on the President of the United 
States. 


THE GREAT WHITE FLEET—NEW 
HOPES FOR THE FUTURE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson] is recognized for 
45 minutes. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 11, 1967, a group of dedicated 
Americans came to Washington to pre- 
sent a dramatic briefing to several Mem- 
bers of Congress on a subject with which 
I am sure many of my colleagues are 
AiR r—the concept of the Great White 

eet. 

The Great White Fleet proposal would 
establish a fleet of ships which would 
sail in continuous service to people 
around the world, concentrating on hos- 
pital care and education. The basic idea 
is embodied in the highly successful hos- 
pital ship Hope, which has won the 
hearts of people in Asia, Latin America, 
and Africa, in a series of mercy missions 
sponsored by the People-to-People 
Foundation. 

This “floating Peace Corps” has been 
formally introduced to the 90th Con- 
gress in the form of two pieces of legis- 
lation. Representative Seymour HALPERN 
introduced H.R. 12509, which would 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 to provide for the establishment of 
a White Fleet. My House Concurrent 
Resolution 15 would likewise declare the 
sense of Congress on the concept. Both 
of these measures are pending before 
committees. 

When Capt. Frank Manson, USN, initi- 
ated the Great White Fleet concept in 
1959, I joined Representative WILLIAM H. 
Bates, of Massachusetts, and a number 
of others in cosponsoring legislation in 
the House calling upon the President to 
establish the Great White Fleet. Prin- 
cipal Senate cosponsors were the present 
Vice President, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, and Senator GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, of Vermont. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, which has consid- 
ered this legislation, Mr. Bates not only 
has done much to promote the idea of a 
White Fleet, but he also actively helped 
to bring about assignment of a Navy 
hospital ship, now known throughout the 
world as Hope, to the People-to-People 
Health Foundation, Inc. Mr. BATES, now 
the senior Republican member of the 
Armed Services Committee, is at this 
moment with the Armed Services Sub- 
committee visiting Vietnam and Ameri- 
can bases in other Far Eastern countries; 
so he cannot be directly recorded here 
today as we renew our faith in the Great 
White Fleet proposal. 

I feel that this occasion should not 
pass, however, without recording the 
longstanding interest of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bares] in this 
concept. He recently reassured me of his 
continued interest and willingness to 
assist in efforts to attain the objective 
we here seek. While the SS Hope is op- 
erated by a private foundation largely 
dependent upon contributions from an 
appreciative public, I know that Mr. 
Bartes believes that this hospital ship has 
proved the great value of medical aid 
on a free and friendly basis to countries 
needing it. Indeed, this Great White 
Fleet project would assure all types of 
. services for nations desiring 

em. 

However, my purpose today is not to 
discuss these measures, but rather to re- 
view the work of the October conference, 
which was largely the work of the White 
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Fleet Foundation and its inspiring 
founder, Captain Manson. Many excel- 
lent points were made during this con- 
ference, and I sincerely hope that some 
Members of Congress will take note of 
what is being said here today. This proj- 
ect is one that is urgently needed today. 

One extremely enlightening statement 
was made by Dr. Robert Hingson, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who is president of the 
Project “Brother’s Brother.” Our col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Mrs. Botton], is one of the driving 
forces in this particular project, just as 
she has been a great help in White Fleet 
work. 

The Great White Fleet is not a disas- 
ter plan” although it would have utility 
in disaster. Its basic purpose, however, 
is to avert disasters by working in areas 
before such calamities strike. 

Dr. Hingson told us that one-third of 
the world's population is sick unto death 
with diseases which could either be cured 
or entirely eradicated with proper medi- 
cal treatment. Such treatment, to the 
limit of its capability, would be provided 
by the fleet. 

The Hingson group spoke to people in 
various areas, and Dr. Hingson said: 

We talked to them about their problems. 
We went out under the banner of ... “Broth- 
er’s Keeper” (first). 


This name was changed when an old 
African chief pointed out that such a 
name indicated what it said—and that 
he thought “Brother’s Brother” would 
be more befitting the work they had done 
in that particular area. The name was 
changed and has remained “Brother's 
Brother” ever since. 

The doctor then discussed the first 
major project—when they went to Li- 
beria to vaccinate the people against 
smallpox. He noted that while en route, 
they discovered that they had only 10,000 
doses of vaccine for some 1,000,000 people 
to vaccinate. They could not turn 
around—and so had to experiment. He 
discovered that the vaccine could be di- 
luted and still obtain satisfactor. vac- 
cinations. With this knowledge and 
armed with jet gun vaccination devices— 
which the doctor demonstrated for us— 
the doctor arrived in Liberia for the vac- 
cination program. 

I think that I should use his words to 
fully describe what he found: 

One hundred and ninety-four men, women, 
and children suffered under 10,000 blisters 
of smallpox. Thirty had died since the last 
doctor had visited this place. Open caskets 
were stacked under the steps of the houses. 
They had no covers. Dying patients lay on 
army cots. Flies and mosquitoes swarmed 
over this blanket of smallpox blisters. 


This scene, Mr. Speaker, existed in a 
highly industrialized and civilized coun- 
try only a few years ago. 

It took the team only 6 weeks to in- 
noculate 300,000 Liberians against small- 
pox and other diseases which threatened 
that nation in epidemic proportion. 

Hingson further commented: 

Think about immunizing all the children 
in the Gaza Strip against polio, We did that. 
Think about immunizing all the children in 
the Vatican City in Rome at a time when 
there was no poliomyelitis vaccine in Europe. 
We did that. 
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This story represents only one trip 
which Dr. Hingson has taken—and with 
the same results coming on later ven- 
tures. And, Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished colleague, Mrs. Botton, will af- 
firm everything I have said about the 
work of this great man, Dr. Hingson. 

Such work would be performed by the 
Great White Fleet—and at a greater 
scale. Dr. Hingson’s team is only one 
unit—we would have many identical 
units operating out of the fleet. Wherever 
there was a water access to an area, we 
could go. And, with a helicopter crew, we 
could go far inland to treat people not on 
the water. 

The postscript to this story makes the 
possibilities of the fleet seem more feasi- 
ble—the doctor said: 

One year after our immunization program 
in Liberia I returned to the smallpox hos- 
pital where Dr. Dibble had prayed for guid- 
ance before we began our work. I found two 
were playing checkers and a third member 
of the smallpox team was working on a sew- 
ing machine. They put their arms around 
me and said, “Dr. Hingson, there’s no small- 
pox in Liberia. We have had no cases in 
four months,” 


And this occurred in a place where, but 
for the work of this team, we might have 
been reading of an epidemic which 
threatened the entire population with 
extinction only 12 months before. 

Another outstanding presentation was 
delivered by Dr. John H. Proctor, who is 
employed by Litton Systems, Inc., in Fort 
Walton Beach, Fla. 

Dr. Proctor emphasized the feasibility 
of the “systems approach” in the fleet 
concept. He pointed out that approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion lives within 100 miles of navigable 
waters. This statistic graphically points 
out the range of a vessel when we worry 
about reaching the people. 

The need is still further emphasized 
when we note the breakdown of national 
wealth, as computed by the Future of 
World Banks in 1965. This shows that of 
135 nations then in existence: 38 were 
classified as very poor; 33 were classified 
as poor; 37 were classified as middle in- 
come; and 27 were classified rich. 

These statistics show that over one- 
half of the nations of the world are poor 
or very poor—and they represent areas 
which would be served by the Great 
White Fleet. 

Feasibility of creating this fleet came 
into the discussions, Mr. Speaker, and it 
is clear that this concept could be im- 
plemented with an absolute minimum of 
time and expenses. In fact, the facilities 
required are currently in existence—and 
in mothbalis. 

Naval Capt. James M. Hingson—and 
brother to the above-mentioned doctor— 
spoke and discussed the ships which 
would be needed. To sum it up, virtually 
any ship in existence could be utilized, 
with few exceptions. And, Mr. Speaker, 
he disclosed one of the most startling 
facts of the conference. We currently 
have ships in mothballs which could be 
used in the Great White Fleet—and it 
cost the United States more money to put 
them into mothballs than it would have 
to have maintained them. The captain 
said it is better for the ship itself to be 
kept operating than to be mothbailed. 
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And, he said, there is currently a sea- 
plane tender in Seattle which could be 
easily converted for fleet use, but will 
soon be put into mothballs—at a greater 
expense than it would cost to operate it. 

While the fleet is still little more than 
a proposal on paper, I should carefully 
point out that its proponents have been 
working on it. In fact, they soon will sail 
a 42-foot cruiser which they have ac- 
quired up the York River in Virginia to 
assist two small tribes—the Mattapony 
and Pamonkey Indians. These tribes 
have been isolated from any neighbors 
by. their waterlocked location, and the 
situation is worsened by the fact that 
they have no pier for boats to make stops. 
These fleet proponents are going to con- 
struct this pier in the near future, and 
will then assist the Indians in building 
a road from the pier to their reservation. 
Finally, fieet personnel will go into the 
area and train these people in vocational 
skills. 

This effort seems small and it is small 
in comparison to what the fleet poten- 
tially can accomplish. But, there are few 
funds with which to work, and the pro- 
ponents felt that they should begin some- 
where. 

In addition, these two tribes represent 
a great link in American heritage—for 
they are direct descendants of Powhatan 
and Pocahontas. Without some assist- 
ance, these Indians will be extinct very 
shortly. The fieet is small—but even this 
first project is great in purpose. 

I would also especially call attention to 
a statement made by Mr. Edwin Ott, 
president of Fairlea Metal Works in 
Fairlea, W. Va. He gave us an insight 
from an area which already is receiving 
funds for rehabilitation—through the 
Appalachia program. In a moving talk, 
he pointed out that: 

When we offer man an opportunity, to 
improve we offer him a chance to enhance 
his own dignity and self-respect. Giving 
money away is not the answer. Offering man 
the opportunity to improve himself through 
his own education and hard work is the 
answer. 


The possibilities for a White Fleet op- 
eration are almost endless, For example, 
Mr. Robert A. Peters, a hydrologist with 
the Layne Atlantic Co. in Norfolk, Va., 
appeared at our October 11 conference 
to tell us of the value of good water to 
underdeveloped nations—and of the 
abundance of supply which could be 
made available almost anywhere in the 
world. He said that good, inexpensive 
drilling equipment could easily be trans- 
ported by White Fleet vessels and used 
to develop pure sources of ground water 
wherever it was found to be needed. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would not do 
justice to the concept of the Great White 
Fleet, without mentioning the name and 
efforts of its creator and foremost spon- 
sor—Navy Capt. Frank Manson. And, 
I might add, Mr. Speaker, that his work 
has borne new fruit within the past 3 
days when a private citizen donaied a 
$2,600 30-foot boat to constitute the 
second vessel in the White Fleet. 

This man's grasp of the fundamental 
principles has aitracted an ever-in- 
creasing number of supporters through- 
out the country and even abroad. Single- 
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handedly, his logic, quiet persuasion, and 
conviction have won support in many 
quarters, including many congressional 
offices, 

Captain Manson has spearheaded the 
drive to assist the Indian tribes that I 
mentioned above—the first of a series 
of planned projects which could be im- 
plemented in the near future if resources 
are secured. 

I wish every Member of Congress could 
talk to this dynamic man. There would 
not be one dissenting vote on the meas- 
ures which would create the White Fleet. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend my colleague upon the state- 
ment he is making. 

Mr. Speaker, the concept we have 
heard outlined here today is a concept 
which, when it becomes a reality, could 
hold perhaps this Nation’s greatest po- 
tential for helping others to help them- 
selves in a meaningful, compassionate, 
understanding way. 

I am especially proud that this con- 
cept originated with an Oklahoman, 
Capt. Frank Manson, of the U.S. Navy, 
and has had full-fledged Oklahoma sup- 
port since Captain Manson first ap- 
proached our distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Epmunpson, with the idea. 

It may seem incongruous that the con- 
cept of sailing a fleet of helping ships to 
the underdeveloped nations of the world 
originated with Oklahomans, citizens of 
a landlocked State. But Oklahomans, 
Mr. Speaker, do not have landlocked 
hearts. And it is from the heart that an 
idea such as this one must come and 
grow. 

I am proud to have been associated 
with this idea since its concept, and it 
will have my full support until the day 
that the fleet is launched. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, who was a 
cosponsor of the original White Fleet 
resolution when it was first introduced 
in 1959. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma for making it possible 
for us to bring this matter before the 
Congress. } 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take these few 
minutes to voice my most sincere support 
for the Great White Fleet. 

I have been interested for many years 
in work similar to that which would be 
performed by the White Fleet. Dr. Rob- 
ert Hingson, of whom our colleague 
from Oklahoma spoke, and I have 
worked on Project Brother's Brother“ 
for many years—and I hope to work on 
the Great White Fleet for many years 
more. 

When a man gives another money, 
this is help—but only of a temporary 

nature. When man gives health, educa- 
tion, or opportunity to another, then he 
has given him help of a permanent na- 
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ture—and, Mr. Speaker, this is help 
which he will never forget. 

People in Liberia remember the work 
of Dr. Hingson’s teams of inoculators, 
from the weeks they worked to eradi- 
cate smallpox. Similar reaction has been 
generated in other countries into which 
these teams have gone. Indeed such 
enthusiasm would come from any area 
into which the White Fleet could go. 
As Mr. Epmonpson said in his remarks, 
this represents over 70 percent of the 
world’s population. 

The question is not whether we can 
afford to create this fleet—but whether 
we can afford not to create it. Surely 
there can be no doubt as to the answer. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman for her remarks. 
I join wholeheartedly with her in her 
tribute to Dr. Robert Hingson, who is one 
of the truly great benefactors we have in 
our country today. I know and under- 
stand the gentlewoman's work on her 
project “Brother’s Brother” and her work 
in Liberia. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Dr. Hingson comes 
from my hometown. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. We know the gen- 
tlewoman is proud of him, as we all are, 
and we are all proud of her association 
with this project. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield at this time to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr, Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I compliment the gentleman for bring- 
ing this subject before the House and be- 
fore the Nation today. As the gentleman 
well knows, I am not always in full favor 
of additional giveaway programs, even of 
our so-called surplus commodities. 

I do have copies of House Concurrent 
Resolution 15 before me, and also the 
other bill, by one of our colleagues, H.R. 
12509, to which the gentleman referred. 

But the real reason I rise at this time is 
not only to compliment the gentleman 
for portraying an idea and a concept 
which would be certainly magnanimous 
and which would share our largess with 
people in need around the world, but par- 
ticularly through him to compliment 
Captain Manson, who was on the staff of 
the late Chief of Naval Operations, Ad- 
miral Ricketts. 

Captain Manson told me Admiral 
Ricketts was the first four-star admiral, 
so to speak, who ever grasped this con- 
cept, and that he was preparing an order 
for cooperation with the Department of 
State and the Department of Defense 
and the White House, and others, neces- 
sary for the completion of this quite free 
concept and especially for technical 
assistance and training and education in 
the estuarine areas of the world. I think 
this, perhaps, followed Admiral Ricketts’ 
experience with Solant Amity, wherein 
for a long time the United States ex- 
changed books, and so on with various 
sovereign nations and indeed some tribes 
around the coast of Africa. This was 
followed in South America by a Latin 
American project of the Navy called 
Unitas, which is now in its seventh year. 
The seventh project Unitas is currently 
engaged in and is underway in the ports 
of call in South America. 

Admiral Ricketts unfortunately ex- 
pired after this complete workup by 
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Captain Manson and others was in the 
in-basket of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. We all recall when he passed away, 
making a speech for the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

If the gentleman will yield for just 
a minute further, I would like to read a 
quote from a speech made by Admiral 
Ricketts in 1964, at Oklahoma City, un- 
less the gentleman has this available. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to yield to the gentleman. I join 
with the gentleman in his great regard 
for Admiral Ricketts, who, I think, was 
one of the truly great farsighted states- 
men and military leaders of our Nation, 
and whose unfortunate death was a great 
loss to the Navy and to the Nation. 

Mr. HALL. I think the gentleman is 
exactly correct. 

For example, after a trip to Indonesia 
and Malaysia in the year prior to his 
death, the admiral verr accurately fore- 
cast what would subsequently happen 
there with the liberation of Indonesia. He 
was a statesman as well as a great naval 
officer and a son of the sea. He said 
shortly before his death: 

Within the context of future ideas of tech- 
nical assistance and our efforts to systematize 
the science of helping others, I predict that 
mobility of the base of operations will be- 
come of increasing importance. I predict that 
ships and waterborne craft will be utilized 
more and more. There are numerous reasons 
why this is so. Navigable oceans and inland 
waters reach a vast majority of the world’s 
population, particularly the worst areas of 
impoverishment. Ships will bring mobility to 
the system, making it possible for the same 
system to be utilized in a dozens of places, 
Being the least expensive form of transport, 
ships offer the most economical means of 
transporting those tools and talents required 
to do the job. They provide maximum mo- 
bility at minimum cost. Beyond this, ships 
are highly organized and the responsibility 
is placed. The ship is an excellent instrument 
of management. Log books are kept, they are 
not easily distorted. The moment of truth 
in an unending truth. This is the tradition 
of the sea, Today we see an increasing inter- 
est in waterborne programs by those coun- 
tries with large coastal regions and navigable 
lakes and rivers. 

The idea of using ships in emergency and 
technical assistance programs is conceptually 
sound, just as it is conceptually sound to 
place our armaments on the mobile base. 


This, of course, refers to the concept 
of our Committee on Armed Services of 
prepositioning which was worked out 
and has done so well in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. In closing I want to say I 
certainly strongly support the White 
Fleet concept as I have Project Hope, 
Project Concern and others, where the 
M.D.’s—and that stands in this case for 
“medical diplomats”—to whom the gen- 
tleman so kindly referred a while ago, 
have shared their knowledge around the 
world with others. This and all types of 
technical assistance and educational as- 
sistance to my way of thinking would be 
most appropriate. 

I compliment the gentleman for what 
he has brought before the House. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. Personally, 
I do not know of any instance in which 
any single profession has done as much 
for the image of America around the 
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world and particularly the under- 
developed areas of the world as has the 
medical profession participating with the 
nursing profession in Project Hope. I 
have had an opportunity to observe some 
of the films which have been made of the 
operation of this great ship, and I have 
talked with some of the participants and 
with some of the Latin American and 
Asiatic diplomats who have seen it in 
operation. I know it has succeeded be- 
yond the fondest dreams of some of its 
sponsors, and I know that Captain Man- 
son’s concept of enlarging this operation 
and making it a fleet operation, in which 
we not only would have several hospital 
ships operating but also would have other 
vessels to perform other essential func- 
tions which help the people of under- 
developed areas, is a noble concept and 
a practical concept and one that fits so 
well into the vision of Admiral Ricketts. 

I know that President Eisenhower was 
sold on this idea as an approach, and 
got behind Project Hope when it was 
first started. 

I know that Vice President HuMPHREY, 
when he was a Member of the Senate, 
was one of those who saw the possibilities 
in it. 

I believe it is something which every 
Member of Congress who has studied it 
has become convinced is worthwhile and 
desirable. 

I am very pleased the gentleman from 
Missouri has expressed the views he has 
expressed on the floor today. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, Mr. Speaker, I believe he has 
summarized better than most people 
could in his beautiful language what is 
involved. It is a part of the people-to- 
people program. If the time ever comes 
when the people of the world cannot sit 
down and help each other or discuss 
their problems across the table we will 
indeed be lost. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, men- 
tion has been made of the great work of 
Dr. Robert Hingson, president of Proj- 
ect Brother’s Brother. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of the report which he presented 
at our conference may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. The report is 
as follows: 

Dr. ROBERT HINGSON’s REPORT 
(By Dr. Robert Hingson, professor of anes- 
thesiology, Western Reserve University 

School of Medicine, Cleveland, Ohio, pres- 

ident of Project Brother’s Brother) 

In our great medical center in Cleveland, 
Ohio while she was recovering from a minor 
illness, The Honorable Mrs, Bolton worked 
with a broken hand to plan a pilot program, 
an international emergency disaster plan; 
the first that Congress had ever undertaken. 
She worked on this plan as a memorial to her 
beloved brother because she felt his good 
works should be continued. So long before 
I went into the jungles this lady was plan- 
ning my trip. She and Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
inspired me to go to work and we all went 
together in spirit and purpose even though 
we traveled separately by a few months, and 
we know the true story of the have-nots 
which cannot be fully described in the short 
time available. 
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As a physician, I am appalled that one- 
third of the world’s family, more than one 
billion people are sick unto death at this 
very moment with diseases which could 
either be cured or entirely eradicated. It 
would be possible, if we wanted to, at this 
moment of history for the United States to 
rise up with its civilian technological 
strength reinforced by its governmental 
strength and to set a new image in all the 
emerging nations—even in North Vietnam. 
There is a way to prevent this continued 
march down this road to destruction which 
we are taking at this moment. The correct 
approach is a constructive and responsible 
road toward mankind’s improvement. When 
mankind realizes human betterment is our 
rls ra road there will be a conference 
table. 


* . * * * 


In our first survey of Asia and Africa, our 
interfaith and interracial medical teams 
documented the problems. We found they 
were soluble. . . not beyond our own com- 
prehension. We returned with respect for 
those special missionary boards now work- 
ing on the problems. We told these boards 
that the problems could be easily solved. 
We had high praise for many of these small 
pilot lighthouse missionary stations operat- 
ing in many nations. We felt however, that 
any missionary effort which had remained 
longer than twenty years was an insult both 
to itself and to the nation which it served. 

Mankind has been led to believe that with 
today’s technology he can be improved 
within a period of twenty years. We recom- 
mended that the missionary boards take a 
new look at any pilot lighthouse which had 
not advanced ten miles from its center and 
we suggested that something might be 
wrong with the approach or the program. 
As we made our original survey, at no time 
did we talk about democracy, freedom or 
private enterprise. We showed no paternal- 
ism. We talked to them about their problems. 
We went out under the banner of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer's Operation “Brother's 
Keeper“. We went first to Nigeria and an 
old Chief there gave me his son to educate. 
We already had four sons, all of them work- 
ing toward a college degree. To have four 
sons plus an African son too, was a pretty 
big job for the Hingsons. I am pleased to say 
that one of our sons is here at this meeting 
from Johns Hopkins University. That son 
which the old Chief gave me to educate is 
now back in Nigeria as a practicing physi- 
cian, He was trained at our medical school 
in Cleveland. 

The old Chief was certainly happy to see 
his son return as a trained physician, but 
he asked us where we got our name, 
“Brother’s Keeper“. 

That name is an American Disease“, said 
the Chief. “God didn’t start anything called 
Brother’s Keeper”. 

“Your correct name should be Brother's 
Brother“. 

So we went down to Columbus and paid 
$49.00 to change our project’s name from 
“Brother's Keeper“ to project “Brother’s 
Brother”. And we got on with the program. 
At this moment I have more invitations in 
my brief case asking for help than you could 
believe; ministers of health pleading with 
us to come to their nation to stamp out 
smallpox, measles, malaria and the numerous 
other diseases which we can eradicate. One 
of those letters is from Panama where we 
have a vital interest. 

After our initial survey our medical team, 
Brother's Brother had to try its worth. We 
had to prove our theory. We selected a na- 
tion about the size of our home state of 
Ohio. We selected a nation which was closely 
related to American industry. We chose our 
partner nation of Liberia where they say 
that every rubber tree has a fifteen degree 
Ust toward Akron. Well the list is now lean- 
ing toward Republic Steel and United States 
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Steel as the iron ore from Liberia pours in 
ever increasing amounts into the Great Lakes 
Seaway. During that first visit Mrs. Hingson 
and I stood on a hill which I later learned 
was composed of eighty percent iron ore, and 
we vaccinated every person on that hill 
against smallpox. 

We also had another reason for choosing 
Liberia as a starting point. Liberia was a 
Christian nation, governed by President Tub- 
man, a Christian, and we felt we would get 
the full cooperation of the government and 
the people. Then we made a call on the Navy 
and that is when Captain Manson and my 
brother sitting over there, Captain Hingson 
and I put our Leads together. We had 30 tons 
of equipment which had to be moved 3,000 
miles across the Atlantic and we only had 
$1,000 left in our budget. We needed the 
transport of the thirty tons of medical sup- 
plies and sixteen people in order to get on 
the job. My brother said well here are my 
classmates. We will just keep checking the 
list until we find someone who can take us 
there. Fortunately, my brother was given 
command of an ammunition ship, and with 
the command of Admiral George Anderson we 
sailed on an ammunition ship loaded with a 
new kind of ammunition on a new type of 
mission. This was truly a mission for the 
Great White Fleet being carried by a ship 
from the Navy's Great Grey Fleet. 

Enroute to Liberia, after we arrived in mid 
ocean, we discovered that we had only 
10,000 doses of smallpox vaccine and we had 
over 1,000,000 people to vaccinate. What 
would you have done? We could not turn 
around. Well we started experimenting with 
our jet guns whose nozzles have a hole in 
them the size of a human hair or a mos- 
quito’s nose. We took a look at the profile 
of the spray from these guns firing vac- 
cine at 700 miles per hour. We saw, as you 
see here, as I pull the trigger that each shot 
literally sends out a cloud with millions of 
tiny particles. We reasoned that if one placed 
a barrel of rice in one small hole and covered 
it with dirt the rice farmer might not get 
more than a dozen shoots, but if the farmer 
was wise and broadcast his rice he would 
reap a harvest. So we decided to try the 
broadcast method, We decided to dilute the 
vaccine and asked Captain Hingsons’ crew of 
300 to serve as guinea pigs. And they did. 
Each of the crew of his ship, the USS DIA- 
MOND HEAD, should be given a citation. We 
diluted the vaccine 1 to 10, 1 to 25 and 1 to 
60 and every shot got a positive take. Thus, 
by diluting the vaccine, we discovered we 
could immunize the entire country as 
planned. 

And when we arrived in Liberia, we set up 
our medical center eight miles from the cen- 
ter of Monrovia at a spot where 194 men, 
women and children suffered under 10,000 
blisters of smallpox. Thirty had died since 
the last doctor had visited this place. Open 
caskets were stacked under the steps of 
houses. They had no covers, Dying patients 
lay on army cots. Flies and mosquitoes 
swarmed over this blanket of smallpox 
blisters. 

Dr. Eugene Dibble of Tuskegee Institute, 
who was one of our original team, as we were 
using the entire American family and I feel 
we should have a great American negro physi- 
cian herewith us today at this meeting just as 
we had with us on our team in Liberia. See- 
ing the great suffering, Dr. Dibble walked 
under a palm tree and lifted his hands in 
prayer. 

» * . * . 


For six weeks, twenty-three American doc- 
tors, technicians and medical students do- 
nated their time and talent in Liberia. Our 
teams include both white and negro doctors 
representing Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 
Think of inoculating over 300,000 Liberians 
against smallpox and other diseases which 
threatened that nation in epidemic propor- 
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tion. With our jet moculators we were able 
to do it. 

Think about immunizing all the children 
in the Gaza Strip against polio. We did that. 
Think about immunizing all the children in 
the Vatican City in Rome at a time when 
there was no poliomyelitis vaccine in Europe. 
We did that. 

We returned to the United States so elated 
that I went to the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service and told him we could 
do away with most of the diseases which had 
plagued mankind ... not in the next fifty 
years, not in the next twenty years . . but 
now. I told him what we had been able to do 
in Liberia in terms of preventive medicine. 

The Surgeon General said, “Bob, where is 
Liberia?” 


* . * . > 


It is because of the work of people like 
Mrs. Bolton that we have advanced disease 
prevention as far as we have. Her writings 
and research in 1957 would be germane to this 
meeting. Before we were through in Liberia, 
we vaccinated one million people and it is 
because of such experiments as these that 
President Johnson was able to tell the Con- 
gress recently that smallpox is the one disease 
we can now eradicate from this earth. 

But we could not have done this if Mrs. 
Bolton had not helped us to get started and 
if the Navy had not taken us across and if 
our own teammates had not been willing to 
make the personal sacrifices needed to do 
the job. 

One after our immunization program 
in Liberia I returned to the smallpox hos- 
pital where Dr. Dibble had prayed for guid- 
ance. I found two were playing checkers and 
a third member of the smallpox team was 
working on a sewing machine, They put their 
arms around me and said, “Dr. Hingson, 
there’s no smallpox in Liberia. We have had 
no cases in four months.“ 

you had one of these jet guns in 
your pocket and that this had happened to 
you in Liberia. We had been pushing our 
Doctors in 1965 and didn't have enough Doc- 
tors to go into Central America in 1966. We 
had only fifteen able to go but I had some 
three hundred volunteer high school and col- 
lege students and we vaccinated 1,500,000. 
That young man sitting right over there 
(Dr. Hingson’s son) and his brother vac- 
cinated 22,000 a day. 

Captain Manson: How long did it take 
you? 

Dr. Hincson: Three weeks. We put one gun 
on one side and one gun on the other side 
of each person; we shot them tuberculosis 
vaccine on one side, smallpox the other side 
and then gave them pollo vaccine by mouth, 

Normally we do our work in partnership. 
The local people help us. They take care of 
our meals, they provide us with jeeps, when 
they have them, they put up our tents, 
they give us sandwiches and coca-cola. We 
put the jet guns in Venezuela. They are still 
going strong—into the third year now. 

In Nicaragua, we vaccinated for smallpox, 
leprosy, tuberculosis and poliomyelitis. 

As I was in the plane flying from Nicaragua 
to Honduras, the stewardess said, “You're 
wanted on the telephone.” 

“Where is your telephone?” I went up to 
the cockpit. This was a call from the Vice 
President of Nicaragua, Dr. Francisco. I had 
to talk back on the radio phone. I had to 
say over“ end wait. I am sure you know how 
to do that. The Vice President said after 
sometime, We lost eleven babies last night. 
The whole hospital has polio. They are com- 
ing in at a rate of twenty five each day. 
Doctor can you come down to help?” The 
pilot said, “I’m just the guy to do it if you 
want to make an unscheduled landing, I'll 
take old ‘papa’ down to Managua.” We landed 
in Managua and within a short time we were 
in this hospital. We had to send the Nic- 
araguan Air Force for iron lungs from 
Panama. 
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Just think what could have happened if 
we could have had a White Fleet to move in 
with iron lungs on board. They only had four 
iron lungs in Panama and we had four hun- 
dred children paralayzed from the neck down. 
Well we had to put one little head out this 
end of the iron lung, had to put another little 
head out the other. And you know the arm 
places where you reset an iron lung or utilize 
them to change the diapers of the sick baby, 
we had to put the babies crosswise in there. 
We had to put four little bodies into each 
one of the 4 iron lungs. Oh, we lost a good 
many. I put twenty five lost ones in one sack 
as I took them out. But we saved a lot of 
them. We had three professors; one from 
Harvard; one from Chicago; and one from 
a Mexican town. Then I got on the telephone 
and on the Western Union line and I sent 
125 telegrams to Catholic charities. This is 
Catholic country. Catholic charities in New 
York sent us 465,000 doses of polio vaccine. 
The Doctors sent us 260,000 doses. The Meth- 
odists sent us 1,000 doses, and another char- 
ity sent us 25 doses. 

Well we got the vaccine. Let me tell you, 
we administered 1,200,000 doses of polio vac- 
cine in one week. Now Nicaragua could not 
have another polio epidemic tomorrow if it 
were to try. 

Later we fired 210,000 shots of protective 
and life-preserving vaccine into the people 
of Honduras. Right next door in Costa Rica 
there were 10,000 children sick with the 
measles and they needed vaccine, I sent out 
a call for help. We've got the guns, we've 
got the people, we've got the patients, we've 
got everything but the vaccine. If you give us 
the vaccine, we'll take care of it. I called a 
friend in Annapolis, Maryland, He said, “Dr. 
Hingson, we can’t give it to you. We'll give 
it to you at a fair price. It’s $2.95, we'll give 
it to you for $1.06.” I said, “we can’t do it. 
Our nurses don't make but $200 a month and 
some of them are barefooted. We can’t make 
the payroll.” He said, Dr., the children will 
have to die.” 

I said, No they won't die.” I said, “Some- 
where in this heart of America is compassion 
and I'll sign the note here.“ At this very 
moment we are $101,000 in debt because of 
that note but last week we raised $11,000. I 
raised $2,000 yesterday speaking fourteen 
times in Louisiana . . and I am going back 
to Cleveland tomorrow to raise some more 
funds. 

With our success in Liberia, with our suc- 
cess in Honduras, with our success in Nica- 
ragua, and with our success in Costa Rica, 
you can readily understand why Panama 
would ask us now for total immunization of 
their country with its 650 miles of coastline. 
That is where the ditch is going to be built. 
Think what the Great White Fleet could do 
now. It could turn us into a one-ocean Navy. 
In an economic sense, the Great White Fleet, 
by demonstrating American technology to 
the developing nations could double the busi- 
ness of New Orleans, Mobile, Miami and Hous- 
ton. 

These are positive things that I know. The 
White Fleet will take some logistics plan- 
ning, proper timing and support. White Fleet 
ships will need the helicopter that can go 
over that ridge and go down into the typical 
Indian village where thirty seven people died 
in one night. Think of the coastlines in Cen- 
tral and South America. If you were going 
to build a home in South Brazil, it would 
cost you $50,000,000. In that little area with 
thirteen million people, you could clear out 
five million diseases with $5,000,000, with the 
White Fleet to support it. 


But I can tell you that I saw forty people 
killed by agents planted by Castro in the 
streets of Managua last month; that Mr. 
Castro wants to climb in the mountains of 
Central America all the way up and down. 
Mr. Calvo, the Minister of Health from Pan- 
ama told me just last week in Washington 
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that he is having trouble with the Castro 
sponsored rebels in the mountains in the 
Passo del Norte. 

The Minister of Health is losing six hun- 
dred babies a week with measles. With $200,- 
000 and logistical support we could immu- 
nize 1,100,000 people in Panama against 
measles, polio, tuberculosis, leprosy and 
smallpox. That's the kind of outlay we are 
talking about and I do hope that we can 
respond. We’re making every effort to do it. 
Tm just giving you an example. The Great 
White Fleet must live! The Great Grey Fleet 
is active, I want to pay tribute to that. Every 
ship that moves at sea, one of these days is 
going to help wage peace, or we are going to 
be fighting “the real one.” War ranks third 
behind famine and disease in its destructive 
force. 

* * > * * 

We talk about education; we talk about 
improved garden seed; improved agriculture 
and transportation; we talk about combined 
help, and these are the things that can tie 
areas of want and need very quickly to the 
United States. I reckon we could put Castro 
on the run if we just moved out into these 
vacuums of cess pools and sewer pipes which 
are just wide open and one final thought. 
Think what a wonderful thing it would be if 
all of those plagues of South America, in- 
cluding Castro’s agents were separated by 
1500 miles of quarantine! 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the same request with respect to 
the splendid report by Dr. John H. 
Proctor, of Litton Systems, Inc., who 
also participated in that conference on 
October 11. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. The report is 
as follows: 


Dr. JOHN Procror's REPORT 


(By Dr. John H. Proctor, Litton Systems, 
Inc., Fort Walton Beach, Fla.) 


Most of us are well acquainted with the 
great nation building programs this country 
has engaged in after the shooting has 
stopped. The Marshall Plan and similar post 
World War II programs are well-known to 
all; but, nation building before and during 
the shooting is a newer e: ce dating 
primarily from the early 1960’s and brought 
clearly into focus by our efforts in South 
Vietnam. 

This country’s international commitments 
and the nature of the threats to world peace 
and the technical advances of communica- 
tion and transportation have involved new 
ways of employing our military forces and 
government employees as instruments of 
national policy. In like manner, this coun- 
try’s private business and private citizen 
groups have found that the manner in 
which they conduct their activities refiects 
upon the image of the United States. Indeed, 
action of the private sector is a potent force 
for enhancing or undermining the U.S. 
policy and position. 

This appears especially true around the 
periphery of the Communist bloc in the 
underdeveloped areas of the Moslem world, 
Africa, Latin America, and Southeast Asia. 
The area of greatest concern during the 
next decade is within the belt around the 
equator ranging from 35° North to 35° South 
latitude. 

Latin America, 25; not on sea, 2. 

Africa, 53; not on sea, 13. 

Near East and South Asia, 26; not on 
sea, 4. 

Par East, 18; none on sea. 

We have counted 122 separate states or 
significant territories in this region exclusive 
of Australia, New Zealand, and the Oceania 
collection of countries. Of these countries 
only 19 do not have sea coasts. 
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When one remembers that approximately 
70% of the world’s population live within 
100 miles of navigable waters, access to 
people of this region by ship does not appear 
to be a problem. 

This table depicts the status of this region 
in terms of free world population and Gross 
National Product: 


PERCENTAGE OF FREE WORLD POPULATION VERSUS PER- 
CENTAGE OF FREE WORLD GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Percent of Percent of 
population GNP 

ll 6 

12 13 

17 27 

35 6 

75 22 


South Africa, 0.7 percent. 
Japan, 5.3 percent. 


Even for those of us who have seen these 
figures before, the picture is startling: 75% 
of the free world population has only 22% 
of the Gross National Product. Two nations, 
Japan and South Africa, has 6% of the 22%. 

In the world today, regions and countries 
that are poor present a breeding ground for 
conflict. In the words of Secretary of De- 
fense Robert McNamara: 

“There is a direct and constant relation- 
ship between the incidence of violence and 
the economic status of the countries afflicted. 
. . There is an irrefutable relationship be- 
tween violence and economic backwardness 
and the trend of such violence is up, not 
down.” 

Nations with higher than optimal popu- 
lation growth, lower literacy rates, and lower 
life expectancy rates appear to be more prone 
to violent outbreaks internally. From 1958 to 
1965 there were 164 “internationally signif- 
icant” outbreaks of violence, each designed 
as a serious challenge to the authority or the 
existence of the government in power accord- 
ing to the Secretary of Defense, Only 15 of 
these were military conflicts between nations. 
In 1958 there were 23 prolonged insurgencies 
whereas of February 1966, there were 40. 

Using the World Bank classification of a 
nation’s wealth mentioned earlier, the out- 
breaks of violence occurred in 32 of the 38 
very poor nations, 23 of the 33 poor nations, 
and 18 of the 37 middle-income nations. 

The backdrop I have been painting of the 
problems facing developing nations and the 
U.S, has been with broad brush strokes— 
general or summary statistics. I am making 
the point that the situation grows more 
acute even in the face of the several bril- 
liant action programs initiated since 1959 
and the birth of the Great White Fleet idea. 
Other speakers today will describe these 
problems at a more personal, human level. 
But all of us, from each of our points of 
view, see only greater consternation for the 
next decade on the same problems. In short, 
our solution efforts singly and in combina- 
tion have not relieved sufficiently the difi- 
culties which have accrued from population 
growth and the inadequacies in meeting 
basic human needs for food, water, educa- 
tion, and jobs. 

That programs to relieve the situation are 
justified has already been established since, 
in fact, we are conducting them: church 
missionary efforts, the Peace Corps, groups 
working through the United Nations, our 
military civic action and foreign aid pro- 
gram are a few examples. That more is 
needed appears obvious but there may be 
doubt in some quarters about whether the 
U.S. can afford to do more. Needless to say, 
my thesis is that we cannot afford not to do 
more. Most people view such projects from 
the altruistic viewpoint. Actually, there are 
at least three basic reasons why the Great 
White Fleet has continuing appeal and why 
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it should become part of the programmed 
action for this country: Humanitarian, Na- 
tional Security, and Good Business. 
HUMANITARIAN 

One doesn’t have to justify noble behav- 
ior. The differences between our standards 
of living and those of the less fortunate na- 
tions are appallingly large. One simply can- 
not disregard or “make do” and truthfully 
claim to adhere to the principals that in- 
creased the wealth of this country. We can- 
not advise and guide, we cannot be a leader 
and not do as much as we can to solve the 
plight of our friends. President Johnson con- 
tinued our commitment to help Latin Amer- 
ican nations build with their own hands in 
their own lands. To my fellow presidents,” 
he has said, “I pledge: Move boldly along 
this path and the United States will be at 
your side.” 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


The stated objective of this nation has 
been not to acquire land by force or to crush 
a nation, but to provide a climate for nations 
to develop their own identity, to increase 
their own safety, and to improve their own 
standards of living. The U.S. has no im- 
perialistic or colonialistic objectives. The 
form of the government we are assisting in a 
self-help program is of little consequence so 
long as it is not inconsistent with the ob- 
jectives of free men. The U.S. Navy role in 
the last fifteen years has been to maintain 
and, as in Southeast Asia, to use its capacity 
to destroy while at the same time applying 
it capabilities constructively. 

While the current belief in the absolute 
necessity for maintaining a seaborne nuclear 
deterrent is rarely challenged by thoughtful 
men, the legitimacy of the military involve- 
ment in nation building activity is ques- 
tioned, 

Reducing the causes of war will lessen 
the chances of our having to send troops 
overseas for combat purposes. In the event 
of a major showdown between the great 
powers, our friendly and helpful assistance 
to emerging nations today could pay im- 
portant dividends later in terms of strong 
and helpful allies. 

Today, I hope to hear more about how this 
great potential of Naval power might be con- 
structively applied through the Great White 
Fleet concept. 

GOOD BUSINESS 

In addition to humanitarian and national 
security benefits to be expected from opera- 
tions of the “White Fleet” and other nation 
building programs, there are benefits which 
can accrue to American business and indus- 
try. U.S. markets need to be increased, and 
they can be, provided the emerging nations 
can be made safe for business ventures and 
provided they can achieve a larger share of 
economic gain which can be sustained at a 
reasonable level. In short, there is self-in- 
terest from the “Yankee-Trader’s” viewpoint 
arguing for sponsoring programs to assist the 
underdeveloped nations. 

But we are learning that when the basic 
ills of mankind are to be successfully at- 
tacked, whether in public health, education, 
finance, family planning or agriculture, the 
best of our equipment and know-how and 
lots of money and man-hours are required. 
Simply, constructive instruments of national 
policy are expensive. The U.S. is not rich 
enough to do all the things that need to be 
done at the same time. 

One of the hoped for results of this meet- 
ing is a relatively inerpensive initiation of 
the Great White Fleet idea—inexpensive in 
terms that businessmen can understand, 
those same businessmen who would not give 
their backing to another “give away” pro- 
gram, 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, Capt. 
James Hingson, of the U.S. Navy, for- 
merly in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
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Operations, also delivered at that con- 
ference an outstanding report. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. The report is 
as follows: 

CAPTAIN HINGSON’S REPORT 
(By Capt. James Hingson, U.S. Navy, Office of 

Chief of Naval Operations, Washington, 

D.C.) 

I have brought with me some illustrations 
of types of ships which could be used in such 
a fleet. It will only take a few minutes to 
show and tell you that we have a number of 
vessels which would prove suitable for White 
Fleet operations. If an ammunition ship 
can serve, then almost any ship could serve. 

First of all the Great White Fleet can pro- 
vide a hospital or a medical field service. 
It has been proved time and again that we 
can have two hospital ships out in Vietnam 
now. They are air conditioned with the 
latest equipment, and provide the best type 
of medical service aboard ship. 

Units afloat can actually provide better 
service than is ordinarily available in our 
modern hospitals ashore. 

The White Fleet could be operated by 
MSTS or they could be operated as indi- 
vidual task groups under other agencies of 
government. 

The Landing Ship Tank (LST) would be 
an excellent ship for the White Fleet. An LST 
is capable of doing almost anything. From an 
LST, the USS Alameda County, we unloaded 
and built a complete airfield at Cyprus within 
forty-eight hours. 

This included setting up a complete air- 
field on Cyprus. Setting up radars, runways, 
generators, barracks, operational control 
centers and everything needed to operate 
land-based aircraft. LST’s can be configured 
as hospital ships, tenders, in fact they can 
be fitted out, staffed and equipped to do any- 
thing. Also, they have a relatively shallow 
draft and can land virtually anywhere there 
are sandy beaches. There are numerous 
amphibious vessels such as LCU’s, LCM's and 
ARSD's which would serve the purpose. Many 
of these are surplus to present military 
needs. 

(Captain Hingson at this point was asked 
whether it would not cost more money to 
mothball a seaplane tender than it would 
cost to keep it operational. He replied as 
follows:) 

Yes, it is more economical to keep the ships 
operating. We have at least a half dozen 
different types of ships which would prove 
suitable for White Fleet operations. 

(Captain Hingson was then asked whether 
there was currently a seaplane tied up in 
Seattle. He replied as follows:) 

Yes, and it would be better to keep the 
ship operational. It is better to operate a 
ship than to mothball it. 

In conclusion, I would note that the Army's 
mobile hospital can be moved by helicopter 
and set up by four people in about thirty 
minutes. Helicopters can lift this entire 
hospital. Lifting heavy loads by helicopter 
is one of the ways we have licked the log 
jam in ports. They save a lot of time. The 
Great White Fleet when properly organized, 
staffed, and targeted can cover an entire na- 
tion in a very short time. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other splendid report which was deliv- 
ered on the occasion of the conference 
was presented by the president of Fair- 
lea Metal Works, of Fairlea, W. Va., Mr. 
Edwin Ott. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Record at this 
point. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
The report is as follows: 
Epwin Orr's Report 


Since (the people of West Virginia) live in 
the mountains where life is pretty rugged 
under normal conditions we have learned to 
be concerned about other people. We also 
have a feeling in the mountains that our 
interest in the welfare of others is important 
to our own economic welfare and to the de- 
velopment of mankind. 

I would like to make a few comments 

about the course of future events. For ex- 
ample, prophets tell us there will be another 
major war; perhaps another war will be of 
an atomic nature. This war might come 
within a few years, 50 years or perhaps 100 
years. Nevertheless, they tell us that we face 
another major conflict. Should this happen, 
I cannot think of a better survival kit for 
mankind than the White Fleet. 
We also hear that someday the world will 
face a major depression. We know, both from 
our statisticians and our intuition, that this 
is so. Periods of prosperity and depression 
follow in the cycle and it can be assumed 
that eventually we will have another depres- 
sion. Therefore, again, I would say that we 
could use something like the White Fleet as 
a part of our survival kit. 

At some point in time we must take into 
account the possibility that humanity may 
face tremendous food shortages. . . The 
White Fleet is one possible answer to this 
problem. 

When we offer man an opportunity to im- 
prove we offer him a chance to enhance his 
own dignity and self-respect. When we give 
him money we do just the opposite. Giving 
money away is not the answer. Offering man 
the opportunity to improve himself through 
his own education and hard work is the an- 
swer. This is true in Appalachia, and it 
likewise is true in every poor section of the 
world. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make a similar request for 
the energetic and dynamic naval officer 
who is the father of the White Fleet con- 
cept, Capt. Frank Manson, who, as a 
naval officer back in the late 1950’s saw 
the possibilities of the utilizing of sur- 
plus vessels and presented the idea for a 
White Fleet at the Naval War College. 
It attracted the attention of Life maga- 
zine and other major publications and 
was given nationwide publicity at that 


time. 

Captain Manson has persisted in his 
advancement of that great idea and has 
at this time succeeded in founding a 
White Fleet Foundation which is en- 
gaged in a very imaginative pioneering 
effort in connection with several of the 
Indian tribes of our own east coast. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks might appear at this 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

EXCERPT From CAPTAIN MANSON’S REPORT 

The basic purpose of the White Fleet is 
to perpetuate man’s freedom and his dig- 
nity, by offering on a global basis, a floating 
technology designed to help man overcome 
these hostile environments which bring on 
disharmony nations and violence in 
the struggle for life’s basic necessities. 

I should also say at the outset that the 
White Fleet does not compete with any 
foundation or with any organization, civilian 
or governmental, which is now created to 
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serve in common purpose with the basic 
principles for which the White Fleet Founda- 
tion was created. 

It is our common hope and faith that 
when the White Fleet gets underway, these 
floating units will be formed into task groups 
around the globe; that these task groups will 
serve as a catalyst in each region of chal- 
lenge; that these multi-purpose groups will 
help attract and bind the hundreds of hu- 
manitarian organizations into a concerted 
effort; that these floating units will help to 
coordinate the full spectrum of constructive 
programs to increase their effectiveness, and 
drastically reduce the overall expenditures 
of money, time, and manpower. 

As I once discussed with Admiral Arleigh 
Burke in the Pall of 1957 during his tenure 
as Chief of Naval Operations that I did not 
then feel that the two hospital ships which 
I had proposed to him should be placed in 
commission at the price of placing two com- 
batant cruisers out of commission, I have 
never felt that it would be wise to buy a 
White Fleet at the price of diminishing our 
defense capability designed to deter the on- 
rush of the greedy who thrive on weak and 
undefended governments. 

I say the White Fleet can be built for the 
most part from the scrap heap of U.S. sur- 
pluses; it can be salvaged from those ships 
and surpluses which are rusting and eroding 
away, items for which there is no market. 

We need the sponsorship of some federal 
agency, an agency which is sufficiently broad 
in its charter and objectives to work with all 
elements of the White Fleet concept. We need 
some legal means of drawing surplus items 
needed in White Fleet operations. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make a similar request with 
respect to brief excerpts from the re- 
marks submitted on October 11 by Dr. 
John Tabb, director of planning and de- 
velopment of Old Dominion College, Nor- 
folk, Va.; and Mr, Curtis T. Brooks, Jr., 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Norfolk, 
Va.; and Capt. O. C. Scellato, command- 
ing officer, first precinct, Norfolk Police, 
and a trustee of the Federal Order of 
Police; and Mr. Harry Drew, president, 
MACE Club, Norfolk, Va. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


EXCERPT oF REMARKS OF Dr. JOHN TABB 


I have worked and am very familiar with 
the problems confronting our trust territories 
in the Pacific. 

I feel the White Fleet might be able to 
contribute to the economic and social de- 
velopment of these islands and therefore 
recommend that this aspect of the White 
Fleet concept be given prompt and thorough 
study. 

EXCERPT OF REMARKS OF MR. CURTIS T. BROOKS, 
JR. 

With a background of twenty years serv- 
ice in the Chamber of Commerce profession 
as all levels, local, state and national, I would 
like for this Committee to know that one of 
our nation’s important maritime states, the 
Commonwealh of Virginia, does have a sus- 
taining interest in the Great White Fleet 
concept. 

Captain Manson and I have had White 
Fleet discussions with our Governor, Mills 
E. Godwin, Jr., who indicated his interest 
from the point of view of commonwealth 
participation, as did Richard S. Gillis, Jr., 
Executive Director of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. (Further) five tions in the 
State of Virginia have already offered their 
goods and services to the White Fleet Labora- 
tory ship which will operate on an experi- 
mental basis in the Tidewater area. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE REMARKS OF 
Carr. O. C. SCELLATO 


Speaking for the Police of my own area and 
for Policemen of America who are trying to 
enforce the laws of our nation we see in the 
White Fleet, something which would appeal 
to young people, something which is con- 
structive and which would keep them occu- 
pied in positive and helpful programs. De- 
veloping youth requires inspiration as well as 
developing nations. Therefore, I would 
strongly urge the establishment of a nation- 
wide White Fleet program, which I feel would 
be as helpful to our own youth as it would 
be helpful to others. 


EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS OF Mn. Harry Drew 


As President of Norfolk’s MACE Club 
(Military and Civilian Emissaries), I would 
like for the Congress to know that the White 
Fleet concept has the unanimous support of 
our club. We have taken a vote and we are 
100% for the concept. Coming from Norfolk, 
home of the world’s largest naval base, and 
realizing the potential of floating our tech- 
nology to the world’s potential market places 
with the same skill we float our weapons sys- 
tems, we feel the potential for improving our 
relationships with the emerging nations is 
limited only by our imagination and that 
we should pursue the establishment of the 
White Fleet as a matter of high priority. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
make a similar request with respect to 
the presentations which were made on 
October 11 by several other dedicated 
Americans, Mr. Hugh Kellum of Norfolk, 
Va.; Mr. Henry Santiago, of the Office of 
Navy Material, here in Washington; and 
an inventor and manufacturer from Nor- 
folk, Va., Mr. V. L. Ott. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Excerrr From HucH Kettum's Report 


I first heard of the White Fleet in late 
June of 1967. Since I had some military ex- 
perience in World War II and experience in 
national affairs since that time, this idea 
appealed to me from several standpoints, 

First, ships were something to capture the 
imagination and public interest. 

Second, with my background as a Quaker, 
it was obviously a force to wage peace and 
it was something to prevent and correct 
those conditions which lead to war. 

Third, the idea was easy for me to under- 
stand. Since I am what I consider to be an 
average citizen, I thought this idea would 
appeal to people in my status. 

Fourth, if the United States is to regain 
and hold world leadership, this White Fleet 
offers one of the prime answers to both our 
domestic problem and our international rela- 
tions. I have, first of all, an interest in my 
country and a deep sense of the inheritance 
from my forbears. I want to perpetuate their 
ideals. 

Captain Frank Manson said we could start 
in the Tidewater Area with a small research 
ship, a laboratory experiment where the en- 
vironment would be comparable to condi- 
tions we might find in Central or South 
America or Asia or Africa. We have in the 
Tidewater Area everything from dismal 
swamp land to Tangier Island and one early 
self governing Indian tribe of Virginia—the 
Mattapony and Pamonkey Indians who are 
direct descendants of Powhatan and Poca- 
hontas. We have numerous under developed 
areas in the Tidewater Areas where we can 
test out the concept of the White Fleet and 
the tools, methods, environment, responses 
and our own imagination and ingenuity in 
meeting these local challenges, 

How can we better prove to the world our 
leadership than by cleaning our own house 
first? As Lincoln so well stated, “A house 
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divided cannot stand.” It is, I say, most 
fitting to start here and now the White Fleet 
concept. 


EXCERPT From Henry SANTIAGO’S REPORT 

The Navy becomes the logical first choice 
for the management and support of this fleet. 
There is one other reason for the 
U.S. Navy. It along with the Coast Guard 
represent the finest in our Sea going com- 
munity. For those elements where the Navy 
has no capability, selected volunteers can be 
recruited, similar to the procedures used by 
AJ. D., in fact it can be exactly the same as 
the AID procedures. Additional volunteers 
can be recruited for those elements where the 
Navy’s expertise is presently (or projected to 
be) spread thin, with the Navy providing 
only the nucleus. 

Specifically what are the Navy's resources 
which will or could support the elements 
involved. 

Ships & Operating Personnel—Presently 
the Navy has more than 500 ships in Moth- 
ball, Among these are LST types. These ships 
are preferred because they are small amphi- 
bious types requiring relatively small crews. 
In the event the ships in mothball cannot be 
released the Navy may be able to identify 
other ships belonging to itself or to another 
activity which could be made available. 

For operating personnel, the Navy Com- 
munity has over 560,000 reservists as well as 
a large complement of retired personnel in 
addition to the more than 700,000 active 
duty personnel. 

Sea Bee Teams—aAt present the Navy has 
a group of Sea Bee Technical Assistance 
Teams (STATS) in operation. These teams 
consist of one officer and 12 men who op- 
erate at the village level. Their purpose is to 
teach the villagers to help themselves and 
to assist these villagers in building or ac- 
complishing something that would otherwise 
be beyond their capability. The teams are set 
up and trained by the Navy but they are 
sponsored and receive support services from 
the Agency for International Development. 

Medical, Public Health & Veterinary Teams. 
The Navy's Medical Community is large and 
well established, Because of the Vietnam War 
it may not be possible for the Navy to fully 
staff the team required, however perhaps only 
a nucleus of one officer and some enlisted 
corpsmen can be assigned. The Veterinary 
teams will have to come from another com- 
munity since the Navy has no community of 
this type. 

Other. The Navy’s knowledge in almost all 
aspects of the Sea is apparent, traditional 
and well developed. Thus it would be ca- 
pable of supporting a myriad of needs in 
this general area. 

Support Establishment. The Navy's sup- 
port establishment consists of over 400,000 
civilians as well as special or limited duty 
Navy personnel, 

There is no obvious second choice, how- 
ever, since it would be desirable to have as 
the “lead” an activity knowledgeable of the 
sea and in the use of ships as well as having 
the tradition of leadership and discipline 
(in addition to possessing the support capa- 
bility) the second choice would, in the au- 
thor's view, be the U.S. Coast Guard. The 
ships could, if possible, be obtained from the 
Navy's mothballed fleet and reactivated with 
the Coast Guard providing the operating per- 
sonnel, or the nucleus of these people (and 
personnel for the other elements where it is 
able), and coordinating the services pro- 
vided by the other communities. 


Excerpt From V. L. Orr’s Report 

I have been on the Mattapony Reservation 
and I have talked to Chief Custalow and 
I know of his many needs and the needs of 
his tribe. 

This Chief is looking for an honest liveli- 
hood. This situation is also true of many 
peoples of many other nations. 
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When people such as the Mattapony tribe 
have had very little opportunity for educa- 
tion, their only salvation is working with 


their hands. 


The following vocational skills are part of 
a program which will be offered to the Matta- 
pony tribe. They will select the proper skills 
and trades which will help to fill their needs 
and put them on the road to recovery. Weay- 
ing, sewing, painting, ceramics, wood carv- 
ing, working with shells, metal and wood 
making up jewelry are skills which will be 
offered to Chief Custalow by the White Fleet, 
prototype ship which is being designed as 
a vocational school ship. We provide the 
techniques and methods. They provide the 
creativity. It is my thought that one of the 
greatest things which should be taught, is 
the raising of vegetables for food, and that 
is using God’s plan. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not have any personal doubt about the 


- fact that if it were possible for every 


Member of this body to spend about 
15 minutes in a personal discussion 
either with Capt. Frank Manson or any 
of these other dedicated men who have 
been working on this proposal for many, 
many months, we would very speedily 
adopt the legislation necessary to put 
this Congress on record in support of this 
concept and to provide what funds are 
necessary to get it moving. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma and want to 
join with him and associate myself with 
his remarks. I have known of his long 
interest and his excellent contributions 
toward the White Fleet concept. 

As many of my colleagues know, I 
have spent a number of years in the 
military service and was fortunate to 
be assigned the command of the first 
nuclear submarine, the U.S.S. Nautilus. 

Little did I realize the potential of 
this nuclear submarine until I was ac- 
tually able to operate in new and in- 
teresting environments, in the tropics, 
under arctic ice packs, beneath large 
carrier task forces, in support of land- 
ing operations. Each new environment 
offered new challenges and new oppor- 
tunities and taught us new lessons. 

Now it seems to me with the White 
Fleet idea we have the same opportuni- 
ties as those men of centuries past who 
started experimenting with the warship 
as a means of protecting the existing 
civilization against destruction. 

Today, mankind faces a number of 
enemies, We face political and ideological 
enemies, but the central enemy of all 
mankind is poverty and those relatives 
of poverty—illiteracy, starvation, dis- 
ease and lack of a means of self-support. 

The White Fleet of 1967 is in the posi- 
tion of the first war fleets in recorded 
history. Much work lies ahead in refin- 
ing the technical means of training men 
to train themselves. Ships of the White 
Fleet will need much experimentation 


‘and research to refine the means of 


communicating and motivating those 
who are flattened by the burdens 
brought on by ages of impoverishment. 

But the time is at hand to begin. It 
is time for our Federal Government, our 
State and local governments, and our 
private industries to join hands in de- 
tt ships to help solve man's prob- 
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I know from my experience in the 
Navy that the ship can be a marvelous 
instrument of organization and achieve- 
ment. There is no limit to what such a 
fleet could do in times of great emergency 
and on a continuing basis in the devel- 


-oping regions. This is something to 


which we should give our thoughts and 
resources. 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask unanimous consent at 
this time that any Member wishing to 
do so may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to my good friend and colleague 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN], who is 
the author of H.R. 12509. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues one of the most 
commendable concepts of international 
relationships which has ever been 
broached in this body. The distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMON- 
son], who I heartily commend for his 
leadership to achieve this concept, has 
perceptively pointed out not only the 
idealistic worth of the Great White 
Fleet, but the undeniable practicality of 
the project. 

When the concept of the Peace Corps 
was first presented by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy, there were those who said 
that Les, it sounds like a fine idea, but 
it will never work.” I think it is safe to 
say that these nay-sayers have been 
proved wrong. 

I feel not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that the Great White Fleet, if im- 
plemented, will prove to be one of the 
most innovative, yet practical projects 
advanced by this country. 

The idea was first conceived in 1959 
by Navy Cmdr. Frank Manson, and was 
then widely acclaimed. His vision was of 
a fleet of ships, each one equipped to 
provide both training and service in a 
specific area of concentration. One might 
be a medical and public health facility; 
another an electrical power and con- 
struction center. These ships would be 
free to roam the world, carrying out con- 
crete, specific, and immediately useful 
programs in areas with limited overland 
and air access. 

Since the idea was first advanced in 
Congress, there has been general agree- 
ment that something of this scope 
should be tried, but, for whatever rea- 
sons, nothing concrete has been done. I 
feel strongly, as does my colleague from 
Oklahoma, that we can no longer afford 
to allow this imaginative project to re- 
main unimplemented and unproductive. 

This is not a starry-eyed proposal, but 
a viable, practical attempt by a great and 
caring nation to alleviate some of the 
social and economic ills of our less-for- 
tunate neighbors in this world. 

The method, I feel, is more than at- 
tractive. Not only aid and care will be 


“provided, but training and education, the 


sine qua non for the development of 
heretofore underdeveloped countries. 
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Further, the resources, both material and 
nonmaterial, for the effective implemen- 
tation of this project are immediately 
at hand. Former ships of war, now sway- 
ing at decaying anchorages, can easily be 
refitted to provide life, rather than 
death, construction rather than destruc- 
tion. The spirit and willingness of vol- 
unteers to work in such projects as this 
has been amply shown not only in es- 
sentially private efforts, such as the ship 
Hope, but in Government efforts such as 
the Peace Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, the resources are at hand, 
the people to utilize those resources are 
more than evident, all that is needed is 
the will and the vision on our part to 
put this country’s intelligence, common- 
sense, and sense of dedication to work 
toward the realization of an effective, 
viable, and practical way of bringing 
modern medical care, education, tech- 
nology, and productivity to those who 
so desperately need them. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HAL- 
PERN] for the eloquent remarks which 
he has made in support of this program 
and for the constant manner in which 
he has campaigned for and spoken from 
the very first for this proposal. I earn- 
estly hope that the day may not be too 
far distant when we shall have hearings 
before the appropriate committee of the 
House of Representatives and in the 
other body on this legislation. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 6, 1967. 
Hon. JohN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: May I repeat to you 
what I haye often expressed, and that is my 
warm appreciation for the opportunity you 
gave to me to serve on the Select Committee 
on Small Business of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This has been a most rewarding experi- 
ence. Because I will be leaving the Congress 
shortly, I herewith tender my resignation 
from that Committee, effective immediately. 

With warm regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBER TO THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of House Resolution 53, 90th Con- 
gress, the Chair appoints as a member of 
the Select Committee To Conduct Studies 
and Investigations of the Problems of 
Small Business, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Appasso] to fill the existing 
vacancy thereon. 


THE ECONOMIC PROGRAM: TIME 
FOR A NEW START 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Wis- 
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consin [Mr. Reuss] is recognized for 40 
minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement by the majority leader just 
a few moments ago of the schedule for 
the remainder of the year reinforces what 
I have already felt, that the proposal for 
a surcharge tax bill in 1967 will not come 
to fruition. 7 

Originally, it was to go into effect, for 
both individuals and corporations, on 
July 1. It was set forth in last January's 
state of the Union message, but no hear- 
ings were held on the proposal. A second 
attempt was made on August 3, 1967, 
when the President raised the proposed 
surtax to 10 percent and would have de- 
ferred the effective date for individuals 
until October 1, 1967. In September, the 
Ways and Means Committee declined to 
consider the matter further. A third at- 
tempt has been made within the last few 
weeks, following the British devaluation. 
Once again, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee refused to act. 

Congress in general, and the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in particular, are being criti- 
cized for this refusal. I propose this after- 
noon to review the economics of the year 
1967, to ask whether monolithic insist- 
ence on the tax surcharge proposal has in 
fact been wise, and to inquire whether 
a different economic approach by the ad- 
ministration would not have been much 
more in accord with the economic needs 
of a nation dedicated—Vietnam or no— 
to a program of full employment without 
inflation. 

To eliminate the suspense, Mr. 
Speaker—I believe that a different ap- 
proach was in fact called for. But I take 
the floor not to pour coals of fire upon 
the administration, but to urge a rethink- 
ing by the administration in the weeks 
ahead while it prepares the major pro- 
posals which will be forthcoming in Jan- 
uary in the state of the Union message, 
the budget message, and the Economic 
Report. 

I believe that there is an economic 
program available to the Administration 
which can actually make contact with 
economic problems that confront us. If 
the administration will present such a 
program vigorously to the Congress, I 
believe that the Congress will respond. 
And if the Congress fails to respond, the 
administration will then have a valid 
economic issue which it can take to the 
voters in the 1968 election. 

Let us first look at the three main 
characteristics of the economy in 1967: 
A HUGE DEFICIT 

First. A huge budget deficit looms, its 
exact size depending upon whose esti- 
mate is taken, and on what budgetary 
format is used. One does not have to be 
a doctrinaire budget-balancer to be 
alarmed at a deficit of this size at this 
stage of the economic game. A huge 
budget deficit adds unconscionably to 
the interest burden which future tax- 
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payers are asked to pay. More immedi- 
ately, borrowing by the Treasury to meet 
such a deficit inevitably tightens money 
and raises interest rates to an undesir- 
able level, with most harmful conse- 
quences to homebuilding, small busi- 
ness, and State and local government 
borrowing. 
A LESS THAN FULL EMPLOYMENT ECONOMY 


Second. The economy still has some 
slack in it. Unemployment has risen to 
4.3 percent of the work force, and only 
84 percent of our industrial capacity is 
being used, compared to 91 percent a 
year ago. Increasing unemployment falls 
hardest on marginal groups in our society 
such as Negroes and teenagers. If an 
across-the-board tax increase is enacted, 
it will inevitably slow demand, retard 
economic growth, and cause more people 
to be thrown out of work, particularly 
Negroes and teenagers. 


WORRISOME PRICE INCREASES 


Third. Selective price increases are 
pushing up the cost of living at a rate 
in excess of 3 percent a year—too high 
both in terms of equity at home and 
our balance of payments abroad. Clearly, 
with our current unemployment and our 
current rate of industrial capacity usage, 
these price increases are not the result 
of present demand-pull inflation on an 
overall basis. 

In the administered price cost-push 
industries—such as steel and automo- 
biles, excessive wage and: price increases 
have come about less because of excessive 
demand than because of inadequate de- 
mand: lowered corporate profits, them- 
selves the result of inadequate overall 
demand, have induced management to 
raise prices in order to make up for low- 
ered profits. In the increasingly large 
service sector of the economy, particu- 
larly in medical care, prices tend to out- 
strip productivity because of lack of at- 
tention to the supply side; we simply do 
not have an adequate program of Federal 
aid to medical schools, for instance, and 
the resulting shortage of physicians 
raises the price of medical care. 

A third sector of the economy showing 
unnecessary price increases is in those 
industries, largely defense and space, 
where there is an excessive demand 
created by the Government itself. 

Confronted by this 1967 economic 
scenario—a huge deficit, a less than full- 
employment economy, and worrisome se- 
lective price increases—what would have 
been, and what could now be, a sensible 
program to reduce the deficit and/or 
moderate price increases, with a mini- 
mum diminution of the demand needed 
to keep the economy moving forward? 
I have been suggesting all through 1967, 
and I suggest again, a four-point pro- 
gram directed at this end. 


1. PLUGGING TAX LOOPHOLES 


Point No. 1. A loophole-plugging tax 
program that should raise as speedily as 
Possible $4 to $5 billion a year, with a 
minimum impact on the necessary over- 
all level of demand. H.R. 13490, intro- 
duced last October 12 as the Tax Re- 
form Act of 1967 for myself, Mr. REES, 
Mr. CoHELAN, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. 
Dow, and Mr. MeEsgps, would plug or 
substantially diminish 10 major leaks in 
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in lost revenues. The bill, which is de- 
scribed in full in the - CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of October 12, would plug the 
following loopholes with the following 
potentialrevenue gains: - 

Title II: Taxing capital gains untaxed 


charitable deduction—savings, $50 mil- 
lion. 

Title IV: Eliminating special tax 
treatment for stock options—savings 
$100 million. 

Title V: Eliminating the $100 dividend 
exclusion—savings, $200 million. 

Title VI: Eliminating the benefits de- 
rived from multiple corporations—sav- 
ings $150 million. 

Title VII: Removing the tax exemp- 
tion on municipal industrial development 
bonds—savings, $50 million. 

Title VIII: Reducing the mineral de- 
pletion allowance from 27% to 15 per- 
cent on oil and from 23 to 15 percent on 
41 other minerals—savings, $800 million. 

Title IX: Establishing the same rate 
for gift and estate taxes—savings, $100 
million. 

Title X: Eliminating payment of estate 
taxes by the redemption of Government 
bonds at par—savings $50 million. 

Title XI: Eliminating accelerated de- 
preciation on speculative real estate— 
savings, $100 million. 


IT WOULD INCREASE EQUITY 


H.R. 13490 has two purposes: to in- 
crease equity in our Federal tax system, 
and to raise additional revenues in a 
manner that is least disruptive to the 
demand needed to take a full-employ- 
ment product off the market. 

The need for increased equity was well 
described by Chairman WILBUR MILLS 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in the November 23, 1959, issue of 
Life magazine: 

[T]he laws are full of special provisions 
through which a shrewd or lucky taxpayer 
can often escape paying anywhere near his 
full share . . If we have a tax system rid- 
died with preferential benefits and falling 
on only a part of our economy, the heavy 
tax burden on those that must carry more 
than their share will limit our whole na- 
tional program. As I see it, a fair and equi- 
table tax system is not only desirable for it- 
self but well may be an element in our na- 
tional survival. 

AND RAISE REVENUE WITHOUT FRACTURING 

DEMAND 

What about the impact of a loophole- 
plugging measure on demand? 

The administration’s across-the-board 
tax increase would raise revenues only 
at the price of removing from the de- 
mand side of the equation funds which 
would otherwise be spent by consumers 
on goods and services, or by investors 
in new productive plant and equipment. 
The moneys returned to the Treasury by 
plugging tax loopholes, on the other 
hand, would very largely be moneys 
which now rest in the pockets of tax 
avoiders and contribute neither to ade- 
quate consumption nor to real invest- 


of already 
uting to activity in the stock market, 
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or leaving the country in speculative for- 
eign investment in companies, industrial 
en or commodities, including 


There is considerable reason to sus- 
pect, for example, that much of the re- 
cent gold flurry in London, Paris, and 
Zurich was fueled by American flight 
capital that came into being in the first 
Place because of our leaky, loophole- 
ridden tax system. 

We would need to plug these tax loop- 
holes as speedily as possible even were 
the budget deficit a great deal smaller 
than it is. The aim of the new economics 
is to produce full employment and ade- 
quate economic growth, stable purchas- 
ing power, and a roughly balanced 
budget all at the same time. But this 
requires that our after-tax income dis- 
tribution be such as to maintain enough 
demand to take the country’s full em- 
ployment production off the market. 
MALDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME IMPAIRS DEMAND 


Increasingly, our income distribution 
system tends to favor the high-bracket 
taxpayer, who cannot find adequate op- 
portunities for profitable capital invest- 
ment and who thus tends to save a larger 
part of his income, as against the low- 
bracket taxpayer, who tends to spend 
what he gets. Thus the Government 
must either deficit-spend to make up for 
the portion of the income stream which 
never gets spent by reason of this mal- 
distribution of income, or see the econo- 
my progressively become more stagnant. 

A large part of the shortfall in de- 
mand, as I have indicated, comes about 
because our tax system is so shot through 
with these loopholes. To make matters 
worse, Federal tax reductions in the last 
15 years have been heavily weighted in 
favor of the high-bracket taxpayer, as 
against the low-bracket taxpayer. These 
include the revisions in the general tax 
rate and the more liberalized treatment 
of depreciation of 1954, the accelerated 
depreciation and investment tax credit of 
1962, and the tax revisions and reduc- 
tions of 1964. 

Moreover, the successive increases in 
the social security payroll tax took large 
bites out of the pockets of lower income 
people, who would otherwise have been 
spending that money. And meanwhile, 
regressive State and local property and 
sales taxes were taking an ever larger 
bite out of the same pockets. Only the 
excise tax decreases of 1965, and the pro- 
vision of the 1964 act dividing the first 
$2,000 income bracket into four steps 
with much lower rates, did much to pro- 
mote consumption among lower income 
groups. 

Joseph Pechman and John G. Gurley 
of the Brookings Institution have care- 
fully documented the effect of our jerry- 
built tax system in increasing the share 
of income retained by corporations, at 
the expense of lower-income individuals. 
THE RELATIVE TAX BURDEN OF CORPORATIONS 

DECLINES 

Federal corporate income taxes as a 
percentage of profits before taxes, plus 
capital consumption allowances, fell 
from 33 percent in 1954 to about 26 per- 
cent in 1965. The reduction in taxes paid 
by corporations at 1966 levels of profits 
and investment as a result of these meas- 
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ures was around $6.5 billion, and $8 bil- 
lion if effects ef depletion allowances 
are included. These generous deprecia- 
tion allowances and the investment tax 
credit have boosted the rate of return 
on 10-year assets from 10 percent to 
12.5—a jump of 25 percent. 

Inflation has not only pared the growth 
in real spendable wage incomes. In the 
case of wealthy individuals, reported in- 
come is only a small part of their total 
income, which also includes changes in 
the value of their assets. These capital 
gains, to a large extent, escape taxation 
altogether. According to Federal Reserve 
studies, the distribution of wealth is far 
more unequal than the distribution of in- 
come. In 1962, the top 10 percent of 
consumer units, ranked by income, re- 
ceived 30 percent of total income and 
owned 45 percent of total wealth. The top 
5 percent received 20 percent of total in- 
come and owned 38 percent of total 
wealth. 

Among consumer units having incomes 
of $100,000 and over, 93 percent had a 
net worth of at least half a million dol- 
lars, and 37 percent had a net worth of 
at least $1 million. It is quite obvious that 
some inflation, say, of 5 percent in a year, 
improves their position relative to the 
consumer unit at the midpoint of the 
wealth distribution, having a net worth 
of $6,721. 

Meanwhile, the distribution of income 
appears to be shifting away from con- 
sumer spending-oriented wage income 
toward savings-oriented corporation in- 
come. According to the Joint Economic 
Committee staff, employee compensation 
as a percentage of gross corporate prod- 
uct fell from 65.1 percent in 1961 to 62.9 
percent in 1965; corporate profits after 
tax increased from 7.4 percent to 9.6 per- 
cent in 1965; corporate cash flow—capi- 
tal consumption plus profits after income 
taxes—increased from 16.6 percent to 
19.1 percent during this same period. 

In manufacturing, the index of corpo- 
rate profits after tax per unit of output 
rose from 88 to 118— 1957-59 equals 100— 
from 1961 to 1965; and the index of capi- 
tal consumption allowance per unit of 
output rose from 104 to 111. The profit 
rate after taxes for manufacturing cor- 
porations was 5.9 percent of sales in the 
second quarter of 1966, which was the 
highest since the fourth quarter of 1950. 
As a percent of stockholders’ equity, 
after tax profits amounted to 14.7 per- 
cent—also the highest rate since the 
fourth quarter of 1950. 

HIGHER INTEREST RATES DISTORT INCOME 

SHARES 

There has also been a precipitous rise 
in interest rates. For example, the yields 
on U.S. Government bonds and notes of 
from 3 to 5 years maturities have risen 
from an average of 3.6 percent in 1961 to 
approximately 5.8 percent in November 
1967. These higher interest rates have 
had important redistributive effects in 
themselves. But, in addition, the credit 
crunch of 1966 caused a drastic decline 
in construction activity, the impact of 
which fell most heavily on lower income 
groups, 

Unemployment in construction is con- 
centrated among the relatively unskilled 
and the nonwhite worker; and the short- 
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age in housing is felt most severely by the 
lower income groups. Any deceleration 
in the rate of formation of new houses 
forestalls the turnover process which en- 
ables lower income groups to move into 
better housing. 


TIME TO SUBMIT A LOOPHOLE PACKAGE 


The administration is not going to get 
a loophole-plugging package from Con- 
gress unless it asks for one, and vigor- 
ously works for it. Each of the special 
interests which profits by a particular 
loophole has its votaries in Congress, who 
will presumably fight to the end to pro- 
tect that particular loophole. But if the 
administration will summon the overall 
national interest, I am by no means sure 
that Congress could resist a loophole- 
plugging package, even though the pack- 
age might tread on a few toes. 

For many years I and other Members 
haye been urging the plugging of loop- 
holes. This year, in 1967, with the hor- 
rendous budget deficit facing us, the time 
seemed ripe. Last February 3, when the 
Joint Economic Committee was consider- 
ing the President’s 1967 Economic Re- 
port, I asked Secretary of the Treasury 
Fowler: 

Representative Reuss. The Economic Re- 
port mentions some scandalous loopholes in 
interest exemption of high-bracket taxpay- 
ers, and there are a lot more, such as abuses 
of capital gains, that aren’t even mentioned. 
Why not send up a good loophole-plugging 
program that raises $3 to $5 billion, and let 
Congress take the onus? 

Secretary FowLER. Congressman Reuss, you 
will have an opportunity to deal with some 
of these problems, because in the President’s 
Economic Message, he said that there will be 
@ second tax measure which would come 
forward... 

Representative Reuss, I would say that the 
long day’s battle on loophole-plugging is not 
going to begin until the Administration sends 
up its loophole-plugging package, and there 
is enough in the collected works of (Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury) Stanley Surrey, 
sitting behind you, to get together a great 
package. 

Secretary Fowter. I have him very busy on 
lots of things, but you will have your pack- 
age, Congressman Reuss. 


Today, with the year’s end approach- 
ing, I continue to await the administra- 
tion’s tax-plugging package. 

2. SELECTIVE EXPENDITURE CUTS 

Point No. 2. The budget deficit should 
be diminished not only on the revenue 
side, by a loophole-plugging measure, but 
on the expenditure side, with cuts par- 
ticularly in those areas where the Gov- 
ernment itself contributes to inflationary 
price increases—areas such as defense, 
space, and unnecessary projects such as 
the supersonic transport plane. 

Neither the administration nor the 
Congress deserves any medals for its ap- 
proach to budget cutting. Both have 
been long on generalized pleas for cut- 
ting down on spending programs, but 
short on the specifics of what programs 
are supposed to be cut. The fiscal 1969 
budget to be presented next month offers 
a new opportunity. 

I hope that the administration will 
provide adequate sums for the great pri- 
orities of domestic need—housing, wel- 
fare, antipollution, aid to cities. Let the 
cuts be centered in those areas which are 
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already inflated by excessive Federal de- 
mands on scarce scientific and engineer- 
ing manpower, such as the areas I have 
just mentioned. This would represent a 
sensible reorientation of values. If the 
Congress wishes to buck such a budget, 
it will have to take the blame for it. 


3. WAGE-PRICE GUIDEPOSTS 


Point No. 3. A third sadness of the eco- 
nomics of 1967 has been the administra- 
tion’s jettisoning the wage-price guide- 
posts. During the period 1961 to 1966, the 
wage-price guideposts, however hap- 
hazard their administration, contributed 
greatly to our excellent record of price 
stability. Wage-price guideposts are no 
substitute for sound fiscal and monetary 
policies, but they are a necessary adjunct 
to them. 

This year’s report by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee recommended not only 
maintaining the wage-price guideposts, 
but broadening the chances of their pub- 
lic acceptance by bringing in labor and 
management for both their formulation 
and their administration. As a matter of 
equity, some part of the increase in the 
Consumer Price Index should be added 
to the increase in productivity, on a 
short-run basis. 

The Joint Economic Committee also 
recommended that the executive branch, 
through a new agency, be authorized to 
hold factfinding hearings and make 
recommendations concerning wage-price 
behavior in the public interest.” 

Meaningful wage-price guideposts are 
particularly useful to combat the kind of 
price increases that we are now experi- 
encing—price increases not due to overall 
demand, but to cost-push, particularly 
in the administered price industries. They 
need to be accompanied, as I have sug- 
gested, by action by the Federal Govern- 
ment to cut its expenditures in those 
areas where the Federal Government is 
itself causing the inflationary demand. 
Wage-price guideposts need to be ac- 
companied, too; by specific action by the 
Federal Government on the supply side, 
particularly in the services where prices 
are rising. I am thinking here of ade- 
quate Federal programs to increase the 
number of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
and medical technicians, and expanded 
manpower training programs designed to 
increase entrance into the service fields, 
such as TV and auto repairmen. 

4. STANDBY GENERAL TAX INCREASE 


Point No. 4. As I have said, the ad- 
ministration’s across-the-board tax in- 
crease proposal is the wrong medicine 
at a time like 1967. It would simply re- 
tard growth and employment, without 
very meaningfully coming to grips with 
the kinds of price increases that we in 
fact have. But I recognize the possibility 
that in the future the economy may in 
fact heat up to the point where a classic 
demand-pull inflation is in fact upon us. 
This could occur from—God forbid— 
escalation of the war in Vietnam, from 
a change in consumer buying practices 
in favor of less saving and more buying, 
or from causes which may not occur to 
us now but could come into being with 
astonishing rapidity. 

If this happens, an across-the-board 
tax increase such as the administration 
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has been proposing all through 1967 
would finally make sense. I want to do 
everything possible to make sure that 
such a tax increase can be put into effect 
promptly, without waiting for months 
while Congress debates the witty diver- 
sities of a particular general tax in- 
crease. Accordingly, I repeat the recom- 
mendation made last March in this 
year’s report of the Joint Economic 
Committee by Representative BOLLING 
and myself: 

We therefore recommend that the Ways 
and Means Committee in the House and the 
Finance Committee in the Senate proceed 
at once to consider, and report to the re- 
spective Houses for enactment, legislation 
providing for a tax increase along the lines 
recommended by the Administration. But to 
satisfy those alarmed by recent bearish eco- 
nomic reports, it should follow the path 
recommended last year by our Subcommit- 
tee on Fiscal Policy, that the tax increase 
should go into effect only after a congres- 
sional joint resolution is passed. 


Indeed, in view of the lateness of the 
hour, and the excessive burden on mone- 
tary policy, a temporary general tax in- 
crease, to be repealed or adjusted down- 
ward as soon as a loophole-plugging bill 
can be passed, should be seriously con- 
sidered. 

What I have been saying, then, is that 
a rational response to the economic 
situation which confronts us is not an 
immediate, across-the-board tax in- 
crease, but a combination of a tax loop- 
hole-plugging program, selective budget- 
ary cuts, reinvigorated wage-price guide- 
posts, and a standby general tax increase. 
DO WE NEED THE TAX INCREASE TO PROTECT THE 

DOLLAR? 


But we need to ask whether the recent 
excitement in the world of international 
money may have changed this, and made 
an immediate across-the-board tax in- 
crease suddenly more wise and desirable 
than was the case a month or two ago. 
The international money flareup was 
marked by the devaluation of the pound 
sterling; by the gold speculation in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Zurich; and by the anvil 
chorus of the European central bankers 
chanting that an across-the-board tax 
increase now was imperative. 

None of these reasons, in my judgment, 
is persuasive. 

The devaluation of sterling produced a 
healthier international money situation, 
not a more precarious one. Prior to the 
devaluation, there was a real danger of 
a flight from pounds into dollars, and of 
the dollar getting into the hands of for- 
eign central bankers who would forth- 
with have demanded gold for their 
dollars. The British devaluation, by 
averting this danger thus improved the 
position of the dollar. 

The gold speculation, now subsided for 
the time being, was caused not by the 
failure of the U.S. Congress to pass a 
tax increase, but by residual suspicions 
on the part of the speculators that the 
United States might be contemplating an 
increase in the price of gold. President 
Johnson's firm statement that the specu- 
lators were due for a disappointment 
helped restore calm. We could make our 
commitment not to increase the price of 
gold even more credible by removing the 
remnants of the archaic gold cover on 
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the dollar, which now immobilizes more 
than $10 billion of our approximately 
$12.9 billion gold holdings. 

My bill, H.R. 6428, to remove the gold 
cover was introduced last March 1. It 
should have been passed months ago. 
With administration support, it should 
be, and could be, passed immediately. 

As for the demands of foreign central 
bankers that we pass an across-the- 
board tax increase to humor them, it is 
enough to say that they have frequently 
been wrong. They were wrong when they 
successfully advocated deflationary poli- 
cies in the United States in the late 
1950’s, with the result that we enjoyed 
both a stagnating economy and an in- 
flationary price increase at one and the 
same time. They were wrong when they 
successfully urged deflationary policies 
upon the British labor Government 3 
years ago. The British stagnated, but 
without the desired reduction of prices. 
In the end, it took a devaluation of the 
pound for Britain to achieve a better 
foreign trade position. 

Indeed, one can argue that an across- 
the-board U.S. tax increase now could 
hurt the international position of the 
United States. For U.S. firms to compete 
internationally, and thus improve our 
balance of payments on trade, requires 
expanded investment in new productive 
techniques and new products for foreign 
markets. If anything, the stability of the 
dollar requires that we consider specific 
export tax incentives, the direct opposite 
of the administration’s tax increase pro- 


sal. 

If 1967 will go down in economic his- 
tory as the year that the locusts have 
eaten, 1968 is another year. A new eco- 
nomic program may not be popular with 
the tax avoiders who so ardently resist 
loophole-plugging, with the defense and 
space contractors who by hoarding scien- 
tific manpower are contributing to in- 
flation, or with the elements of both 
management and labor who oppose 
meaningful wage-price guideposts. 

But it would, I think, be popular with 
the great majority of Americans who be- 
lieve in the national goal of full employ- 
ment without inflation, and who 
recognize sensible programs to that end 
when they see them. If we play it right, 
1968 can be a year to be proud of. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Would not the 
gentleman agree that even if we plug the 
tax loopholes to the extent that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin mentioned, of 
producing $4 billion to $5 billion a year, 
that this would leave very large sectors 
of the economy, the very large income 
recipients, relatively undertaxed in com- 
parison with the vast number of middle- 
class people? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes; I certainly would. 

I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland, who lends such luster to 
our debates here and who has had such 
a fine career in economics before becom- 
ing a Member of the House, for the point 
that he is making, that quite apart from 
these loopholes which should be plugged, 
our income distribution system in recent 
years has shown a tendency to redis- 
tribute income away from wage earners 
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and moderate-income taxpayers to those 
at the upper end of the scale. This has a 
tendency to skew income distribution in 
such a fashion as to make it doubtful 
that the spending power in any one eco- 
nomie period is sufficient to take off the 
market that which has been produced in 
that period. 

I, who believe deeply in the private 
enterprise system, am most anxious to 
prove that Karl Marx was wrong, and 
that capitalism does not carry within 
itself the seeds of its destruction. But 
that makes it much more imperative that 
we review our income distribution sys- 
tem to see whether our total taxing sys- 
tem indeed brings about a system of dis- 
tribution which results in enough spend- 
ing power and enough real investment to 
make sure that we do not stagnate, but 
that we keep going forward. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. REUSS. I will yield to the gentle- 
man. 

But first may I say, I am very pleased 
this afternoon to have two of the really 
first-rate economic thinkers in the House 
of Representatives here this afternoon, 
the gentleman from Maryland, with 
whom I have just had a colloquy, and 
now the gentleman from Ohio who is 
also a distinguished professional econo- 
mist. I want particularly to congratulate 
the gentleman from Ohio on the scholar- 
ly, thoughtful and ably delivered address 
which he made earlier this week on this 
same problem of taxation, and the prob- 
lem of where our economy is going. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHALEN. I thank the gentleman. 

I wonder if I might rephrase what the 
gentleman has just stated with respect 
to the need for more equity in the tax 
system? 

As I understand it, it is your belief that 
if an across-the-board tax increase as 
proposed by the administration is adopt- 
ed its effect would be, especially among 
the middle and lower income brackets, to 
take away money that otherwise would 
be spent. Whereas, if greater equity is 
put into our tax system along the lines 
that you have suggested, it would affect 
only those in the higher income brackets 
whose additional income is not spent but 
is rather saved? 

Mr. REUSS. That is precisely the point. 
A tax increase whose impact is largely 
on the moderate income taxpayer is go- 
ing to sop up consumer spending power 
and real investing power which would 
otherwise come into being. 

On the other hand, if you generate 
your revenues—and we are all willing to 
stipulate that we need to generate rev- 
enues—if you generate your revenues by 
reaching into enclaves and pockets where 
there are tax loopholes, you, by and large, 
are tapping money which, had it not 
been tapped by the tax collector, would 
not have been spent either for consumer 
goods or for real investment in plant and 
equipment. 

I am not suggesting that this money, 
metaphorically speaking, stays in the 
mattress. What I am suggesting is that a 
large part of it goes into bidding up the 
price of real estate, bidding up the price 
of equities on the stock market, and into 
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speculative investment abroad, including 
speculative investment just a couple of 
weeks ago in gold on the London-Paris- 
Zurich markets. There is strong reason 
to believe that part of that mad money 
was money which stayed in the pocket of 
some tax-avoider and thus was able to do 
his country a great deal of potential 
harm overseas. 

So I think it is very important that our 
future tax system—and I hope we will 
get to it next year—will be one that 
leaves the maximum amount of real, ef- 
fective demand in the economy consist- 
ent with getting the maximum amount 
of revenues into the Treasury. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Would the 
gentleman share my view that the un- 
fair feature of our tax structure is that 
the great masses of people, the great ma- 
jority of people, earn their money by 
working for employers and must pay 
the tax bill the Government presents to 
them; whereas the well-to-do, the per- 
son who is rich enough, can choose the 
way in which he gets his income, and he 
can so manipulate the way in which he 
gets his income that he can almost get 
out of taxes altogether, if he so desires? 

Would the gentleman also agree with 
me in my reservation to the proposed in- 
crease in the surtax that if we go ahead 
and raise this tax—and I think there are 
perhaps many reasons why we ought to— 
we nevertheless take away all pressure to 
overhaul our tax system, and the tax 
system as it is now, with all its anomalies, 
will simply go on and on? 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman has made 
two extremely valid points: First, it is 
entirely true that tax avoidance is some- 
thing which the high-bracket taxpayer 
especially benefits by. For example, in 
the last year for which we have figures, 
in 1965, there were several hundreds of 
Americans who made a before-tax in- 
come of more than $1 million a year. 
They were not just millionaires. They 
made more than $1 million. Of that num- 
ber, 28 have such skillful lawyers that 
they were able to avoid all Federal tax- 
ation altogether. They did not pay a 
penny of income tax. That, from the 
standpoint of equity, certainly does not 
sit well on the workingman or the small 
businessman or, for that matter, the 
widow, who by and large is taxed on 
every penny of income which comes into 
the household. 

The second point the gentleman made 
is equally well taken. I would be the first 
to admit that tax reform is not readily 
come by. But I would be very certain 
that if we put another bracket of tax- 
ation on the average taxpayer, the pres- 
sure to find new revenues would vanish. 
I do not think we would ever get tax 
reform. 

So the first plank in what seems to me 
a sensible package in our economic plat- 
form for next month and next year is a 
meaningful and prompt program of plug- 
ging those loopholes and making more 
equitable the entire Federal income tax 
structure. 

The second point is what I call selec- 
tive expenditure cuts. Perhaps if the 435 
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Members of this body were given a sheet 
of paper and told to list their expendi- 
ture-cut preferences, no two would come 
out exactly the same. And I certainly do 
not want to press mine on my colleagues 
as the ones that should be made. But 
my own preferences are that those ex- 
penditure cuts not come out of the great 
areas of national domestic need—hous- 
ing, welfare, antipollution, aid to cities. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on the matter of wage-price guidelines, 
would the gentleman agree that since the 
Government is such a large purchaser, 
the biggest purchaser in the land, that 
the Government can pursue more than 
merely moral exhortation in this matter 
of wage-price guidelines? It can, in its 
purchasing power, put some real muscle 
into their establishment and enforce- 
ment. 

Mr. REUSS. Indeed it can, and in a 
perfectly proper, dignified, and demo- 
cratic manner. I am not thinking of 
midnight telephone calls or investiga- 
tions by police agencies. I am thinking, 
as the gentleman from Maryland is, of 
meaningful action in the Government's 
enormous role as the biggest purchasing 
agent in the land. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. WHALEN. First I would like to 
compliment the gentleman for his fine 
remarks, and for what I believe is a very 
incisive investigation and exploration 
of what I consider to be one of the prin- 
cipal domestic issues confronting our 
country today. I believe more light cer- 
tainly should be shed upon he question 
of the proposed tax increase. 

I wonder if I might summarize the 
gentleman’s views as I interpreted them, 
and then perhaps ask the gentleman 
either to agree or disagree with the 


summary. 

First, it seems to me the gentleman did 
agree with the views which I expressed 
on the House floor on December 4, that 
a tax increase, the proposed 10-percent 
surcharge, is undesirable and not needed 
at this time. 

Mr. REUSS. I entirely agree. It would 
increase the 4.3 percent unemployment 
and would cause further underuse of 
capacity, and it would not meaningfully 
come to grips with the various kinds of 
price increases which unfortunately we 
are now experiencing. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Has the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin shared my ex- 
perience? I have done as much reading 
and analysis of this problem as I could. 
Has the gentleman been able to find any 
assurance anywhere that if we were to 
put through this tax increase, either late 
this year or early next year, it would 
prevent inflation in 1968? 

Mr. REUSS. No. I have not been able 
to find such an assurance. 

I fear that next year, no matter what 
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happens, we are likely to have a price 
creep on the order of 3 or even 4 per- 
cent. Partly that will be reaping the 
whirlwind which started a year or two 


ago. 

I do not believe that an across-the- 
board meat-ax tax increase is a proper 
tool to combat the price increases which 
I regretfully see on the horizon. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Is it not true 
that the argument that a tax increase 
would check inflation is based on what 
economists have always called other 
things equal“? If everything else re- 
mained the same and we raised taxes, 
it would have an anti-inflationary effect. 

But is it not true the very impact of a 
tax increase would be to change all of 
these other things that we hope would 
remain equal? In other words, instead of 
getting expenditure cuts, they would not 
take place. Instead of closing tax loop- 
holes, they would not be closed. Instead 
of doing what we can to eliminate an 
enormous range of bureaucratic inef- 
ficiency, especially in the Defense De- 
partment, these inefficiencies would con- 
tinue, because no one would have the 
powerful incentive to stop them. So the 
real impact would be very largely dis- 
sipated in very large numbers of policies 
which would be continued and which 
would take place and even be carried on 
a little further than otherwise, and the 
pressures for inflation would move 
merrily on. 

Mr. REUSS. I agree with everything 
that the gentleman from Maryland has 
said. I do not agree with some things 
that the gentleman has not said but 
which some other observers have said; 
namely, that the across-the-board tax 
increase proposed would be absolutely 
valueless in the first instance in dampen- 
ing price increases. There are those who 
say it will automaticaly be passed on in 
costs and thus not make any meaningful 
contact with prices. It is unnecessary to 
buy such an extreme criticism of the tax 
increase in order to share the very real 
and I think soundly based observations 
of the gentleman from Maryland. 

Now I yield again to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the gentleman from Maryland made a 
very important point. The principal 
argument we hear in support of the pro- 
posed increase is that it is necessary to 
thwart inflation, As the gentleman from 
Maryland pointed out, and as I men- 
tioned on the floor on December 4, I think 
we have to recognize that we are going 
to have inflation in 1968 whether we have 
a 10- or a 20-percent surcharge. So I 
think it is important to recognize this 
and not accept carte blanche the argu- 
ment that we need a tax increase every 
time the cost of living increases. 

I have one other point to raise with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin in terms 
of my summation of your speech. This 
gets to the second question, which per- 
haps is really apart from the first issue; 
namely, whether or not we need a 10- 
percent surcharge. This is the need for 
tax reform. 

I think the gentleman stated the case 
very ably. Also, if I interpret your re- 
marks correctly, while tax reform will 
raise perhaps $4 billion or $5 billion in 
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additional revenue, these $4 billion or $5 
billion in additional taxes will not have 
the depressant effect which an across- 
the-board surcharge would have if put 
on the books at this time. 

If the gentleman will yield for one 
question further, I would appreciate your 
elaborating a little further on your last 
point; namely, the idea of a standby 
general tax increase. 

Mr. REUSS. Yes. I will be glad to. Per- 
haps it seemed to the gentleman some- 
what inconsistent with my rejection of 
an across-the-board tax increase now. I 
would think that the gentleman from 
Ohio and the gentleman from Maryland 
and myself would all agree, that if the 
country is actually faced at any particu- 
lar time with a real demand-pull infla- 
tion, that is, too much money chasing 
too few goods, an across-the-board tax 
increase is precisely the medicine needed 
to get rid of that inflationary pull. What 
I am saying is, as I see the situation 
ahead, it could be volatile. 

Perhaps the situation which the ad- 
ministration has been telling us is here 
now, but which I do not think is here 
now, could come into being later, some- 
time in 1968. If it comes, it might come 
very fast. Now it is an important value 
of our income tax withholding system 
that an income tax bite can take effect 
very fast, and sterilize income and pre- 
vent its being spent. 

However, I would want to be sure the 
Congress could act with proper speed. 

Mr. Speaker, I remind myself of the 
fact that it took some 6 months, from 
January to June—and I am not blaming 
anyone in particular—to do a simple 
thing like restoring the investment-tax 
credit earlier this year. I would not feel 
entirely comfortable if we bypassed the 
future problem of demand inflation and 
put it to one side. 

In other words, I would like to have the 
Nation and the Members of the two con- 
gressional bodies given the opportunity 
to consider a general tax increase with 
its effective date postponed, and I would 
like to have it debated upon the floors 
of the respective bodies. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to pass a 
prototype tax increase to take effect, if 
at all, only if the Congress finds that 
there is a full inflationary trend upon us. 
But I do not favor a general tax increase 
to take effect at present. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield further to the dis- 
ap Rage gentleman. 

WHALEN. This would not then 
pe the President the authority to in- 
voke the tax as has been proposed in 
previous years? 

Mr. REUSS. I will state to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that President 
Kennedy made such a recommendation. 
To put it mildly, it was not favorably re- 
ceived here on Capitol Hill. 

I do not think it is a realistic political 
subject in our day and generation. But I 
think that we can obtain the advantage 
of flexibility by some such device as Iam 
suggesting. I thus add it to my package, 
because I want whoever listens to me to 
know that I am not debonair about the 
dangers of demand-pull inflation. 

Mr. WHALEN. I wish to state, if the 
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gentleman will yield further, that I agree 
with the gentleman’s analysis that it is 
possible that we might experience this 
demand-pull inflation. 

As the gentleman suggested, first of 
all, there is the possibility of expanding 
our expenditures in Vietnam; and, 
second, the people may revert to their 
former rate of savings, which according 
to the Department of Commerce, would 
inject $8 billion into the economy. Cer- 
tainly, we should be prepared for this 
possibility, although it does not exist at 
the present time. 

Further, in my opinion, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin does have a very inter- 
esting proposal. However, I would like 
to reserve my decision upon it until fur- 
ther study. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman’s idea of a standby tax in- 
crease bears a resemblance to the state- 
ment which I believe was made by the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitus]—or, perhaps this 
is merely a rumor—to the effect that the 
gentleman was proposing a tax increase 
to go into effect if Congress were to cut 
spending by a certain stipulated amount. 

Mr, REUSS. My suggestion is some- 
what different, in that the appropriate 
trigger for an actual tax increase would 
be the state of the economy, and whether 
we had handled unemployment suffi- 
ciently so that we were pretty close to 
effective full employment, and whether 
we had increased our use of industrial 
capacity so that we were near the 91 
percent use of industrial capacity which 
we enjoyed a year ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not like to link the 
effective date of a tax increase to any 
particular expenditure cuts, even though, 
as I have indicated, wise expenditure 
cuts are essential. There is no direct rela- 
tionship between the two. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, I 
think in justice to one’s statement of 
thought in this entire question, we, per- 
haps, ought to differentiate between the 
cost-push and demand-pull type of in- 
flation, and recognize the fact that it is 
possible to bring about a cost-push type 
of inflation by taking money away 
through taxes. Certainly, this is possible. 

Further, it is my opinion that one point 
which bothers a great many of us is the 
fact that in order to counteract a cost- 
push inflation by reducing the purchas- 
ing power through taxation, one prob- 
ably would have to reduce the purchas- 
ing power so much as thereby to increase 
unemployment. It would be necessary to 
keep that level of unemployment at a 
point socially and politically acceptable 
as a means of viewing the cost-push 
problem. 

I believe that is why so many of us are 
disturbed over trying to deal with cost- 
push inflation pressures by this taxation 
device. Would the gentleman agree with 
that general idea? 
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Mr. REUSS. I completely agree. One of 
the reasons why I envy the gentleman 
from Maryland and the gentleman from 
Ohio their life work in economics is that 
I believe, as we try to walk the tightrope 
of full employment without inflation, one 
has to mass all his weapons pretty care- 
fully. Any 3-year-old can check cost-push 
inflation by causing a depression. That 
does not take any great genius. It does 
take some nice work with the various 
valves and gadgets so that we can come 
as close as we can to full employment, 
and to do so with a reasonably stable 
price level. To do that, I believe we have 
to do all we can against cost-push in- 
flation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


REPORT ON CONFERENCE OF IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Patten). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCrory] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to attend the recent Con- 
ference of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration— 
ICEM—from November 13 to 17 held in 
Geneva, Switzerland. This organization, 
founded in 1951, has provided continu- 
ing and useful service to our Nation and 
the more than 30 other member nations 
during the period since its establish- 
ment. The scope of ICEM operations can 
be more fully grasped when it is con- 
sidered that more than 685,000 Euro- 
pean refugees and escapees have been 
received and resettled through the ICEM 
program. At the present time, approxi- 
mately 30,000 refugees per year benefit 
from the ICEM program. 

The impact of mass migration of ref- 
ugees—such as was encountered fol- 
lowing the Hungarian Revolution of 
1956, when 180,000 persons migrated 
from Hungary—has subsided. However, 
the movement of refugees and migrants 
from the nations of Eastern Europe con- 
tinues to be a major problem and re- 
sponsibility of the free world. 

The ICEM conference was also attend- 
ed by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor] who in ad- 
dition had occasion to visit and study 
refugee problems in the Mideast about 
which he will report independently to 
the House membership. 

The Geneva session was also attended 
by Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Refugees and Escapees, who de- 
livered a brief speech at the committee 
session on Monday, November 13. 

The Judiciary Committee, which has 
primary responsibility in the areas of 
migrants and refugees, has been follow- 
ing the development of this organization 
and has supported the activities of ICEM 
since its inception. The inability of the 
House Judiciary Committee chairman, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] to attend was noted at the 
Geneva session and disappointment was 
expressed because of his absence. 

The position of the United States was 
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ably represented at this meeting by our 
Ambassador to the United Nations 
operations in Geneva, Mr. Roger Tubby, 
and Mr. Elmer Falk, Director of the 
Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs 
of the State Department, as well as by 
other representatives in the area con- 
cerned with immigration and refugee 
problems; namely, Mr. DeWitt Marshall, 
District Director of U.S. Immigration 
from Frankfurt, Germany, Mr. Henry 
Falcher, District Director of Immigra- 
tion from Rome, and others. Mr. Mac- 
Gregor and I were assisted by Mr. M. 
James Cline and Mr. Don Benn of the 
Judiciary Committee staff. The analysis 
and careful coverage of the work of the 
ICEM as contained in the report of the 
House Judiciary Committee—Report No. 
578—is evidenced by the fact that the 
Executive Director relied generously 
upon it in presenting his own report to 
the conference. 

The Executive Director of ICEM, Mr. 
B. Haveman, of the Netherlands, an- 
nounced his forthcoming resignation and 
intended retirement. This announcement 
generated a great deal of discussion re- 
garding future activities of ICEM and 
raised the question of securing a suc- 
cessor at an early date to the present 
Director. Mr. Walter Besterman, the able 
and experienced Deputy Director of 
ICEM, appears to have the support and 
confidence of many representatives of 
the member states. 

A great deal of time at the session was 
also devoted to the subject of the fi- 
nances. It appears that even though 
ICEM has been receiving reduced con- 
tributions from the United States it has 
endeavored to carry on its full functions 
with diminished revenues. The delegates 
developed a revised budget and plan for 
expenditure which provided for a further 
reduction in the administrative person- 
nel of the organization and authorized a 
transfer of funds from the migration 
loan fund and from the refugee loan 
fund, both of which have balances which 
may be devoted to operational expenses 
during the succeeding year. In addition, 
it will be necessary for the various mem- 
ber nations to increase their contribu- 
tions by a total of approximately $350,- 
000. 

Support for the revised budget plan 
appeared to be consistent with the sound 
policy of living within existing revenues 
and establishing both a top limit on ex- 
penditures and a schedule of priorities. 

While this was my first introduction 
to ICEM and its activities, I was im- 
pressed initially by the scope of ICEM 
operations and its relationship with 
such other international bodies con- 
cerned with refugee and migration prob- 
lems as the United Nations, the Council 
of Europe, the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, as well as 
nongovernmental organizations such as 
the International Council of Voluntary 
Agencies, the International Catholic Mi- 
gration Commission, the International 
Rescue Committee, and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

It is important that the Members of 
the House should be aware of the sig- 
nificant contribution to our national 
welfare and interest made by ICEM and 
to contemplate both the difficulties and 
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the added expenses which would be en- 
countered if ICEM activities were to be 
discontinued. 

I noted, for instance, that a large per- 
centage of the refugees who now turn 
from the Communist East to the free 
world West are both skilled and edu- 
cated. They abandon their former homes 
with a fervent desire to progress in the 
freer atmosphere of the West. Their 
talents are in great demand in many of 
the Latin American nations, as well as 
in Australia. To the extent that we are 
able to provide technical and educational 
assistance through this multination ref- 
ugee program, the pressures for uni- 
lateral financial and technical assistance 
can be reduced. This is particularly so 
in Latin America. 

It is my expectation that the House 
Committee on the Judiciary will prepare 
a detailed report on this year’s session 
of the Intergovernmental Committee on 
European Migration which will be avail- 
able later for distribution to all the 
Members of the House. 

In addition, I would like to comment 
on one further aspect of my experience; 
namely, my visit to the ICEM refugee 
center in Latina, Italy. My visit included 
conferences with Mr. James Wagner of 
the Divsion of Immigration at our U.S. 
Embassy in Rome and Mr. Charles 
Rogers, director of ICEM activities in 
Italy. Both of these gentlemen accom- 
panied me on my inspection tour of the 
Latina center. Some 800 refugees, mainly 
from Yugoslavia, were being processed 
at the Latina Refugee Center at the 
time of my visit. It is my understanding 
that a total of some 3,000 will have re- 
ceived assistance at Latina in the course 
of 1967. 

Here, the refugees are interviewed by 
representatives of countries to which 
they may desire to emigrate and receive 
some language training in preparation 
for their intended environment. 

The Italian Government makes an in- 
dependent contribution and assumes a 
major responsibility for many aspects of 
the work at this refugee center. This is 
probably a responsibility which the 
Italian Government could not very easily 
renounce, since the refugees cross from 
Yugoslavia to Italy and require humane 
and compassionate treatment such as no 
nation could very well withhold. In addi- 
tion, a large percentage of the refugees 
at the present time have suffered reli- 
gious discrimination and seek the sup- 
port which they find available in Italy 
and the Western World. 

It was my feeling that the language 
instruction program at Latina was not 
adequate and that many of the refugees 
were merely receiving a type of institu- 
tional care while awaiting resettlement 
in the United States, Australia, Latin 
America, or elsewhere. There also 
seemed to me to be opportunities for 
utilizing more fully the time and talents 
of the refugees in supporting the opera- 
tions of the center, including the im- 
provement of its appearance and the ac- 
commodations available there. Such ob- 
servations, however, should not be inter- 
preted as criticisms since as I have indi- 
cated, a substantial contribution to the 
Latina refugee center and its activities 
is from the Italian Government itself and 
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the ICEM role is limited both in financial 
support and in overall management. 

In considering the work carried on at 
Latina—which is duplicated in other 
ICEM refugee centers in Austria, and 
elsewhere—it is well to keep in mind that 
if established and operated by our Nation 
independently the expense would prob- 
ably be so great as to be virtually 
prohibitive. 

Refugees with education and skills are 
sought and sorely needed in Latin Amer- 
ica and other developing nations. How- 
ever, it appears that too few migrate to 
the places where they are most needed. 
While ICEM policy appears to be to per- 
mit migration to countries where re- 
fugees desire to move, the most serious 
consideration should be given to encour- 
aging resettlement of refugees in areas 
where they are most needed. The eco- 
nomic gap between the developing na- 
tions appears to be widening and ways 
and means must be found for narrowing 
this gap, Certainly, our Nation’s partic- 
ipation in the work of ICEM can con- 
tribute to this end. Above all, we must 
reflect patiently and deeply on the con- 
tinuing movement of peoples from one 
nation to another. This movement, while 
it may take on aspects in the future 
which are unlike any which have been 
experienced in the past, seems bound to 
continue in the years ahead. The useful- 
ness of ICEM in serving our national, as 
well as the great international needs, is 
self-evident. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to all of my 
colleagues a careful review and appraisal 
of the ICEM organization and its ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the fore- 
going statement, I have a complete file 
of reports and proceedings of the Geneva 
conference, as well as the transcription 
of my daily summary which I prepared 
during the conference and notes and 
other memorandums, which I would be 
happy to make available to any of the 
Members who wish to inquire in further 
depth concerning the current status and 
programs of ICEM. 


BUILDING BRIDGES OR DIGGING 
GRAVES? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a saying, familiar to Communists, that 
should be familiar to all of us. It should 
be familiar to us lest it become not just 
a Communist cliche, but the obituary 
notice of the Western World. 

The saying is this: That when the day 
comes to hang the capitalist world, the 
capitalists themselves will sell the hang- 
man the rope. 

Today, in the most respected reaches of 
our business world, in the most profound 
utterances of trade associations, in the 
debates of legislators, in the editorial col- 
umns of respected newspapers, there is 
precisely such a proposal being made. 

We are moving, every day, toward the 
sale of the rope with which communism 
may hang us. 

We are moving in this direction every 
time that we or a friend or an associate 
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or a Congressman discusses seriously, or 
seriously proposes trading with the 
bloody-handed and bandit-headed re- 
gime of Red China. 

Nearly a half century of tragic history 
has taught us the horrible consequences 
of bolstering, with our industry, the 
predatory planning of aggressor nations. 

Nearly a half century of historic trag- 
edies has taught us the terrible and in- 
evitable payment that free societies can 
expect from tyrannies with which they 
trade. 

Nearly a half century of the most evi- 
dent history in this area has taught us 
that we cannot expect and, indeed, 
would not deserve another half century 
of the luxury of learning this lesson 
anew if we ignore it now. 

Those who propose trade with Red 
China usually do so on the basis of two 
supposedly overpowering arguments. I 
will admit that they are overpowering— 
overpowering in their ability to with- 
stand the attack of fact and common- 
sense. 

The first argument is that trade with 
or aid to Communist nations builds 
bridges over which mutual understand- 
ing, trust, and eventually, peace may 
travel. The other is that if we do not sell 
to the Communists, others will, and that 
all we would be doing would be to pass 
up some very rich markets for the sake 
of political warfare or ideology. 

One of the most dramatic answers to 
the bridgebuilding arguments can be 
found on any business day in virtually 
any working harbor of the Communist 
empire. Let me cite just one example. 
I read a dispatch from Stettin, Poland, 
as published in a Hamburg newspaper. 
Here is what it said: 

Weapons of the Polish armed forces are 
being shipped from the Stettin harbor in 
ever increasing quantities to... North 
Vietnamese harbors. Only freighters sailing 
under eastern bloc flags are being used for 
the passage. The situation in the har- 
bor of Stettin is characteristic of the results 
of the U.S.A. aid program to the communist 
regimes in Warsaw. 

While on one side of the Stettin harbor 
American wheat is being unloaded from 
freighters, on the other side of the same 
harbor weapons are loaded which are being 
used against American soldiers. There is 
agreement only in the issuance of credit: The 
Poles receive the wheat on credit and they 


in turn ship their weapons to North Vietnam 
on credit? 


There, in the most stark and under- 
standable terms, is a picture of one bridge 
that our trade with communism has 
built; a bridge over which daily pours 
the commerce of war and destruction 
and on which, because it is so jammed 
with weapons, there is no room at all for 
peace, understanding, or trust. 

There is, sadly, only room on those 
bridges for illusions at our end and the 
worst sort of Communist exploitation at 
the other end. 

The second argument, of “why not, if 
we do not others will,” is far less open to 
obvious lessons. Sadly, it involves a 
definition gap that shows four signs of 
being closed. 

The definition is of the word “trade” it- 
self. No one, I assure you, is more in 


Die Welt, Hamburg, 1 October, 1966. 
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favor of free trade as a civilizing agent 
than I am. No one holds more firmly 
than I the principle that capitalism and 
the free trade that inevitably it en- 
genders is a force that can, over the 
years, do more than any other to keep 
the peace. 

Capitalist nations, as history emphat- 
ically teaches us, are far too busy seek- 
ing power over their environment, over 
wresting the wealth that lies stored in 
the world and minds of men, far too 
busy with business itself, ever to em- 
bark on the wasteful, profitless adven- 
ture of aggression. 

Yet, for all of that, I oppose trade with 
Red China in principle, in pragmatics, 
and in profit. Trade with Communist 
nations is not, to get to the nub of the 
argument, is not free trade in any sense 
of the word. It is not trade among free 
traders. It is not trade for trade’s sake. 
It is part of Communist conflict plan- 
ning— nothing more and absolutely 
nothing less.“ 

Let us look at just one fact, as over- 
powering in its stark lesson as the ship- 
ments of Communist arms was in the 
other example that I cited. 

The fact is that we have yet to hear 
of the advocate of trade with Red China 
who is willing to enter such trade ar- 
rangements without—and mark this 
well—without elaborate assurances and 
insurance, even subsidies, from the U.S. 
Government. 

In that fact alone we can clearly see 
the unarguable truth that even the most 
passionate advocates of trade with Red 
China are unwilling to seek that trade 
on a straight commercial basis and on 
straight commercial terms. No. They 
know as surely as we do that trade with 
Red China would not be commercial, 
but that it would be nine-tenths polit- 
ical. They know that communism and 
commerce are as alien as Leninism and 
love of peace. 

Despite this, at the very top of our 
business community, and most notably 
in at least one of our largest business 
organizations, there is continued pres- 
sure for this Red trade which is no trade 
at all.“ 

Passing over that fact, however, these 
advocates of trade with Red China fall 
quickly back on the argument that others 
will trade if they do not—regardless of 
the nature of that trade. 

Examine that argument closely. Is it 
that they fear the loss of real profits? 
Well, if this is so, why do they couple 
their pleas with pleas also for Govern- 
ment insurance, Government subsidies, 
and fantastically long-term credit ar- 
rangements which in normal commerce 
would negate all hope of regular profits? 
The reason is a nightmare of wrongway 
reasoning.* 

What such advocates say, in actual 
effect, is that they want this trade with 
Red China simply as an excuse for Gov- 
ernment supports which will help to 


* Aleksey M. Rumyantsev, Mirovaya ekono- 
mika i mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya Mos- 
cow, January, 1966. 

.S. Chamber of Commerce, committee 
reports, 1966-67. 

* Barron’s, 16 January, 1967. 
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make practical the opening of a market 
which otherwise would remain useless 
by strict business standards. 

As to the eagerness of others to open 
that market if they do not—the argu- 
ment is questionable. Other businessmen 
in the free world do not seem absolutely 
optimistic about the worth of trade with 
Red China. 


They have seen more closely than we, 
perhaps, what dealing with Red China 
actually means. The British, for example, 
long have maintained diplomatic rela- 
tions with Red China. For their pains 
they have got little more than constant 
abuse of their diplomats. As to trade, it 
should first be asked what Red China has 
to offer that is so immensely attractive. 

They have such exotic and famed ex- 
ports, of course, as hog bristles. But is 
the free world teetering because of a 
lack of them? 

The one product they definitely do not 
have with which to engage in this trade, 
of which so many seem so fond, is cash. 
Their hard currency situation is, to put 
it mildly, miserable, and if there is 
neither product nor profit in trade— 
why trade. 

Look at Red China's gross national 
product as an indicator of the sort of 
mercantile midget upon whom some of 
our merchants are lavishing such extrav- 
agant attention. It now stands at some- 
thing less than a per capita rate of $95. 
By comparison, ours is $3,020, and even 
Cambodia’s is $120. I mention the per 
capita rate particularly because, despite 
the fact of Red China’s incredible popu- 
lation of some 750,000,000 persons, the 
productivity of that population is less 
than impressive.“ 

But even beyond the economic sta- 
tistics of the dealing that is proposed, 
what is the long-range prospect of trade 
with Red China, the long-range impact 
on the security of all the other markets 
of the world and, indeed, of the world 
itself. 

Let me emphasize that I do not ask this 
question as a matter purely of morality, 
political ideology, or patriotism. I ask 
it simply as a businessman should ask 
it—in terms of the continuation of a 
free market in which we may deal. 

Red China today is deeply divided by 
several basic problems. One is the politi- 
cal turmoil, the power struggles, which 
show every sign of keeping the country 
on the edge of chaos for years to come 
The other is how to support the wide- 
ranging revolutionary, or, I should say, 
subversive activities upon which Red 
China has embarked, particularly in the 
so-called underdeveloped nations. Fi- 
nally, there is the difficulty of supporting 
a tremendously expensive nuclear weap- 
ons program in the midst of an economy 
which is itself, overall, fairly primitive 
and decidely underdeveloped. All of this, 
in turn, is wrapped in the stark and sim- 
ple question of how to feed a population 
which already has far overreached the 
agricultural production of the country.‘ 


The Asian World Magazine, February, 
1967. 
*An Economic Profile of Mainland China, 
Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, 
5 March 1967. 
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In short, Red China is a nation split 
between the grinding demands of simply 
keeping fed and the most rarified de- 
mands of nuclear weaponry. 

Just look at the alternative outcomes 
of this tension. 

Suppose that Red China remains iso- 
lated, as she now is, without a substan- 
tial influx of U.S. trade. 

For one thing, her technological base 
will be stunted. Red China depends al- 
most absolutely on Western technology 
for what industrial base she now enjoys 
and, particularly, for the base under her 
nuclear developments. Without Soviet 
equipment and technicians, as a matter 
of fact, this nuclear development still 
would be a paper dragon rather than a 
real and present danger. With Soviet aid 
in this area supposedly ended, therefore, 
Red China must depend upon the very 
nations she is sworn to destroy for the 
continued know-how with which to de- 
stroy them. 

It will not do, either, to argue that 
trade could be maintained in such a way 
and with such good as to not strengthen 
the destructive capacity of Red China. 
There are no such goods. 

The thimble that enables a housewife 
to sew more comfortably does not end 
there in its impact. It relieves steel de- 
mands elsewhere in the economy. It frees 
metal that may jacket a bullet, for in- 
stance. 

The food that may feed a school- 
teacher enables also the feeding of a sol- 
dier. The cloth that makes a dress frees 
other cloth to be used for battledress. 
The electronic tube that is traded just 
to power a record player relieves another 
tube to be used in a radar station. And 
so it goes. There is no possible way to 
trade with any nation in such a way that 
the goods traded do not, if only by re- 
lieving production facilities, enhance 
that nation’s ability to wage war if war 
is that nation’s will and way. 

It is true, of course, that she might 
draw upon the trade of other nations 
for the plant and technology that she so 
badly needs. It also is true, however, that 
the greatest ready reserve of such plant 
and know-how in the entire world is right 
here in the United States. Trade with 
other nations would pose far greater 
problems for the Chinese than a sudden, 
supreme opening of American genius to 
be exploited by the men in Peking. 

In particular, the United States rep- 
resents virtually the only mass supplier 
of foodstuffs, and in this area it is not 
true to say that if we do not deal with 
the Red Chinese others will. Food is short 
in the world today. In Red China it is 
short to the point of famine. Again, the 
granaries of the United States represent 
the only truly massive ready reserve." 

Let us suppose that along with cutting 
Red China off from American supplies 
of food, technology, and plant and 
equipment—not to mention the con- 
sumer goods with which to quell the rest- 
lessness of a rebellious population—let 
us suppose that American diplomacy 
made it perfectly clear to our friends 
and enemies alike that we do not regard 
trade with Red China as free trade in 


World Food Budget, 1970; U.S. D. A., For- 
eign Economic Report No. 19. 
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any sense, that we regard it instead as 
merely tactical maneuvering in com- 
munism’s plans for aggression. 

There was a time, and not far back at 
that, when it was quickly accepted by 
many nations that trade with Red China 
simply supports aggression. That time 
was when we were at war in Korea. It was 
possible, then, to join many nations to- 
gether in an embargo against Red China. 
Yet, today, Red China is engaged in an 
act of aggression no less surely, even if 
a bit less blatantly, than in Korea. Every 
reason behind the embargo of Red China 
during the war in Korea applies now 
during the war in Vietnam. And it is no 
excuse to say that our allies, today, do 
not share that view as enthusiastically 
as they did during the Korean war. It is 
no excuse, simply because we are talking 
first and foremost about U.S. trade with 
Red China. Surely this Nation should 
recognize that every reason which ap- 
plied in Korea applies in Vietnam. 

I cannot believe that it is beyond the 
reach of our persuasive powers, both eco- 
nomic and political, not to mention 
moral, to convince first one and then 
others of our allies, or even our enemies 
who receive aid or trade, that Red China 
is beyond the pale. 

Surely it should not be difficult to con- 
vince our friends in Latin America that 
Red China represents a direct threat. 
Just recently the Mexican Government 
uncovered a massive Red Chinese opera- 
tion, inside Mexico, to support and foster 
revolutionary activities against the Gov- 
ernment there. 

In our sister Republic of the Philip- 
pines there are reports of increased Red 
Chinese activity in support of Communist 
guerrillas there. 

Africa abounds with instances of Red 
Chinese support of the most violent ac- 
tions. 

European statesmen have long been 
aware of Red China’s looming threat. 
But against American indifference what 
have they to go by except an uneasy de- 
sire to steer a sort of neutral course, 
waiting to see which way the wind of 
American policy shifts this week or next. 

If, instead of vacillation, both in Gov- 
ernment and by industry leaders, the 
United States offered a clear call to 
face the facts of Red Chinese aggression, 
there is surely some hope that the re- 
sponse would not only be forthcoming, 
but forthcoming gratefully. 

Already we have a precedent that is 
so obvious that it pains most Americans 
to see it wasted. We have the precedent 
of Red Chinese support of the war 
against us in Vietnam. It should not be 
beyond our consideration at all simply to 
cut all ties of trade and aid to any na- 
tion which continues to trade with Red 
China while she kills our men in Viet- 
nam 


Oh, yes, there would be grumbling. 
But can anyone seriously believe that 
there are many nations who would pre- 
fer to deal with Red China rather than 
with the United States? If there are, they 
should be accorded the privilege. 

At any rate, consider more of the al- 
ternative of tightening rather than loos- 
ening trade with Red China. 

Would it, as some say, end any chance 
we have of improving relations with Red 
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China? Would trade, in short, tend to 
mellow the Red Chinese leaders? 

Let me ask these questions in return. 
Did trade with Hitler mellow nazism? 
Did trade with Mussolini mellow fascism? 
Did trade with the warlords of an im- 
perialist Japan prevent Pearl Harbor? 

The answers are so obvious that it con- 
tinually amazes me that serious men 
would speak of dealing with Red China 
on the basis of hopes which they never 
suggested when dealing with other totali- 
tarian and aggressive powers. On the 
contrary, trade with the leaders of Red 
China would reinforce, not weaken, their 
dedication to aggression, simply because 
it would reinforce their own positions of 
strength at home amid times of shortages 
and strife. Also, an increase of trade on 
our part would set in motion à spiral of 
relations with Red China in which our 
allies could be expected to join, thus 
destroying whatever solidarity against 
the bandit regime in Peking there might 
now be. 

At present, Red China sacrifices vir- 
tually every other segment of her econ- 
omy to her adventure in nuclear weap- 
onry. With no Western supplies to make 
the shortfalls in her neglected sectors of 
the economy, the cost of the nuclear pro- 
gram would fall more heavily every day 
upon the shoulders of the long-suffering 
masses of China. Shortages would grind 
down to completely empty shelves, Hun- 
ger would grind down to widespread 
famine. A static standard of living would 
grind down to virtually a cave culture. 
Every single pain and sore of political 
discount would become a major wound, 
festering into revolts and resistance. 

Overseas subversive activities would 
steadily be eroded by the weakening of 
the base depended upon to support them. 
The nuclear threat which now hangs like 
a sword over our heads would, at the very 
least, be blunted. How could it be other- 
wise in a starved and parched economy, 
walled off from the Western transfusions 
its sickness so clearly requires.“ 

The rule of thumb which such an ac- 
tion would follow is one that might well 
become a marching order of any sensible 
resistance to communism, any resistance 
which envisions bringing communism to 
terms with reality short of war. 

The rule is this: Communist regimes 
should be made fully to pay the price 
of being Communist. As simple as it 
sounds, it has complex and significant 
meanings. To best appreciate it, look at 
the situation as it now stands. Commu- 
nism, rather than paying the price that 
communism should pay, has been saved 
and served at every turn by the gener- 
osity or the greed of non-Communists. 
There is not a Communist regime on 
earth that has shown the skill to beat, 
torture, or exhort true technical innova- 
tion out of their captive peoples. They 
have all had to have outside help. 

The whole of Soviet industry rolls on 
Western technology. Soviet purchases 
from the free world have characteristic- 
ally been of pilot plants which they can 
copy. They have never joined the inter- 
national copyright conventions so that 
such industrial theft has been easy. 

As study after study has shown, this 
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has all meant that the entire Commu- 
nist world has been able to hold itself to- 
gether mainly with bonds forged in free 
world factories.’ 

The captive nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope, which have so often outstripped 
the productivity of the Soviet, have sim- 
ilarly done so on the remaining technical 
capital left in their unhappy lands from 
pre-Soviet times. 

In one area where the Communists of 
many lands have particularly insisted on 
hewing to their ideological lines—the 
area of agriculture—we can see the fail- 
ures most vividly. The Soviet Union re- 
mains a nation where some half of the 
population is chained to the land, and 
even so cannot feed the other half prop- 
erly. Capitalist nations have long since 
freed their people from such grinding 
toil and find that very small percentages 
of the population, working with modern 
tools and technology, can more than ade- 
quately feed the rest of the population.” 

And what has enabled the collective 
farms of communism to continue their 
food folly? Obviously, it has been the 
shipments of food from free market 
areas. 

Under our rule of thumb, we would 
insist that a regime that so mismanages 
its affairs, and so restricts its people, pay 
the full price of its ideological insanity. 
In the case of communism, the first in- 
stallment would be hunger, pure and 
simple. Communism cannot feed its peo- 
ple or its captives. Why should we? 

Industrially, the picture is roughly the 
same. And if communism cannot ade- 
quately clothe its captives or its citi- 
zens, why should we? If communism can- 
not build factories for its future, why 
should we? 

There is an answer one often hears. 
There are those who say that it would 
be cruel to let the subjects of Communist 
regimes suffer hardships just because of 
the shortcomings of their leaders. Ex- 
amine that very closely before its emo- 
tional appeal sweeps you away. 

Is it truly more cruel to refuse to sup- 
port a tyranny than to feed and equip 
it? Would the people of Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, even Russia or Red 
China, truly be better off if we continue 
to support the tyrants over them? Or 
would they be better off, in the very near 
future as well as the long run, if we 
weaken the hold that the tyrants have 
over them simply by weakening the 
canins and the tools which those tyrants 
use 

Would it have been better to have sup- 
ported Hitler all along, rather than have 
any of those he had enslaved suffer? 

Is it better to force a declining stand- 
ard of living on aggressor nations now, 
or is it better to wait until they are strong 
and then have all of us suffer in the 
flames of war? 

Is it better for us to bleed slowly to 
death in Vietnam than to bring the war 
closer to the civilian population of the 
north? 

Such questions are questions which 
should be answered in logic, not in the 
haste of shortsighted emotionalism. 


® Werner Keller, East Minus West Equals 
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And precisely such questions need to 
be answered in regard to Red China. Is it 
truly better to support her, to trade with 
her, to try and leach some illusory profits 
from her—and then face in the future a 
Red China armed to the teeth with mod- 
ern weapons sweated out of an economy 
that would have failed without us—to 
face a Red China whose leaders have 
said they are perfectly willing to lose 


America? 

In answering those questions we need 
to look very closely at the other of the 
alternatives mentioned in regard to trade 
with Red China. 

Let us suppose, in considering this 
alternative, that trade barriers are low- 
ered and that commerce with commu- 
nism on the mainland of China becomes 
a matter of business as usual. 

In the very first place, there would be 
at least one immediate domestic impact. 
The rank and file of American taxpayers 
would be expected to put up, in one indi- 
rect way or another, the added money 
that would be needed to insure those who 
are so eager to deal with Red China - but 
eager only so long as they can get Gov- 
ernment assistance. 

Also, there would have to be adequate 
financing of the extremely long-range 
credit arrangements that all Communist 
nations demand as one price of their 
dealing in the market place. Often, these 
terms run to five and 10 times as long as 
normal commercial credit. 

Is that a sign of honest and open 
trade? Hardly. It is just another sure sign 
of the political nature of this so called 
trading which more often than not sim- 
ply turns out to be aiding.” 

Red China, also, would feel immediate 
domestic impacts. The hardships that 
might have to be endured to divert food 
and weapons to Vietnam would immedi- 
ately be alleviated. The regime could 
use this breathing spell either to rein- 
force its domestic policies or to sharply 
increase its supplies to North Vietnam. 

Should they pick the latter course, one 
wonders how an American businessman 
would work it into his annual report; 
how he would explain to his stockholders 
that the sales chart was moving up 
thanks to an arrangement which, as 
surely as a fuse setting off dynamite, 
would kill the sons and husbands of those 
very same stockholders. 

Internationally, of course, the trade 
arrangement should have a dramatic 
effect also. Red Chinese efforts to subvert 
Latin American nations, for example, 
could move ahead far faster with home- 
front pressures relieved by American 
trade 


Red China’s often repeated political 
warning that she would seek one, two, 
three, or a dozen Vietnams with which to 
bleed America around the world, would 
thus be made more possible by American 
shipments to the enemy.“ 

How many Americans would die in this 
trade? How much is an American life 
worth on a balance sheet? How much 
American blood is required to keep some- 
one's books theoretically in the black? 

Would trade mellow the Red Chinese? 


u Barron's. op eit. 
12 Associated Press, 19 May, 1967. 
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Did it mellow Japan's warlords when 
we sent them scrap iron? Did it mellow 
Hitler when Chamberlain offered him an 
olive branch? Does a dictatorship ever 
mellow when its hold is made more firm 
by outside help? Has one ever? The an- 
swer is a brutal no. 

Internally, of course, trade with Red 
China would have profound effect. Red 
Chinese planners could carefully allo- 
cate resources to what they regarded as 
the highest priority items, making up 
with U.S. goods shortages in other areas: 
Under such a plan, it is fairly safe to as- 
sume—and fairly dangerous to assume 
otherwise—that the top priority would be 
nuclear development. 

The major portion of what engineering 
skill Red China can muster could be di- 
verted to weapons development. Plans 
for other production could be bought 
wholesale from the United States, then 
copied in whatever quantity needed. 

There are those who immediately 
shout that we would send them no war 
goods. Of course not. We would simply 
send them the goods and equipment that 
would free all of their own productive 
energy for war. 

There are those who say that Red 
China simply could not afford all of that, 
and that the market would be limited to 
simpler goods and less of them. But what 
is there that Red China could not af- 
ford if the credit terms are right? What 
is the limit to the number of contracts 
she would sign if the date of payment 
could be deferred say 5 or even 10 years? 

By what stretch of a Pollyanna imagi- 
nation can anyone suggest that given 
ample technical support from the United 
States that Red China could not write 
her own ticket on payments or on poli- 
tics in the next decade? 

In all such arguments we are simply 
being asked to bolster, to back, to build 
up the one power on this earth of which 
there is not the slightest vestige of doubt 
that it seeks ultimately the destruction 
of the United States, and that it regards 
war, even nuclear war, as a perfectly 
reasonable way of achieving that goal. 

No matter how you rationalize it, we 
are being asked to sell Red China the 
rope with which to hang us. 

Let me review the alternatives: 

First. To add to, rather than relieve, 
the pressures now working against the 
Communist conquerors of the mainland 
of China; to hasten the downfall of the 
aggressive regime now in power over 
750,000,000 human beings. 

Second. To support the tyrants in 
Peking, to make it possible for them to 
divert their energies more to the produc- 
tion of subversion and weapons, and to 
permit them long-term credits with 
which to do it. 

Let every politician or businessman 
who seeks trade with Red China be frank 
that he is choosing the second alterna- 
tive. And let us be equally frank in tell- 
ing him that we do not agree that this 
illusory trade should be paid for not only 
with our taxes but ultimately with our 
lives. 

Let us make it clear to every politician 
who seeks our votes that we do not intend 
tosend men to Congress so that they may 
support Red China; that we do not intend 
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te give our votes to the digging of our 
own graves. 

Let us make it clear, where ‘appro- 

priate, also, that we do not intend to 
give our votes to the board of directors 
who would buy a moment's illusion of 
profit with the risk of a lifetime’s terror 
under the threat of a W. 
Red China; and let us make it clear also 
that we do not intend to give our dues 
payments to organizations whose search 
for novelty leads to the support of trade 
with a regime that today represents the 
actual spearhead of Communist aggres- 
sion around the world. 

There is no honest and open, cash-on- 
the-barrelhead trade that America 
should reject. 

But there is no subsidized, politically 
motivated trade with Communists that 
we should ever accept. We do not profit 
from such trade. Rather, we could well 
perish from it. 

Remember, the noose tightening 
around us, if some had their way, would 
be stamped “Made in the U.S.A.” 

For my money—that is the worst deal 
in the world. And it could be our last. 


PRIMITIVO GARCIA 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BoLLINGe] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BOLLING, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention of my colleagues in the 
U.S. Congress to an act of heroism that 
deserves our deepest respect and the 
widest possible circulation. A 23-year- 
old man, Primitivo Garcia, is dead as a 
result of his efforts to fight off hoodlum 
purse snatchers who had knocked down 
his pregnant teacher, Mrs. Margaret 
Kindermann. The tragic event occurred 
at night and on the street just after 
Primitivo and his brother, Alfredo, left 
a school building where they had been 
attending night-school class in English 
language instruction. 

Seldom in my experience has there 
been such a response in Kansas City as 
there has been to this terrible occur- 
rence. I have conveyed my personal re- 
spects and sympathy to the Garcia 
family, but want to share this episode 
with you. A promising young man is 
dead and our community is doubtlessly 
deprived of a solid and involved and 
conscientious individual. The best trib- 
ute to Primitivo Garcia would be that all 
of us provide the moral and financial 
support needed by the Kansas City Po- 
lice Department under its able chief, 
Clarence M. Kelley, to make certain our 
streets are safe. No society is secure un- 
less the most basic necessity is ful- 
filed—that residents can walk the 
streets of their community without fear 
and in complete security. 

In this connection, the story can best 
be told by the eloquent proclamation is- 


the Kansas City Star in its November 
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16, 1967, edition after the shooting but 

before young Garcia died. They are as 

follows: 

From the Kansas City Star, Nov. 16, 1967] 
A BULLET FOR HIS INVOLVEMENT 


Americans are criticized for not getting 
involved in unpleasant things that do not 
endanger them directly. 

A young man from Chihuahua, Mexico, 
who would like to become a U.S. citizen, did 
not display this trait last night. 

Primitivo Garcia, 23 years old, was leaving 
Westport high school after attending an 
English course when he saw a group of 
youth knock down the young woman who 
was his teacher. 

He became involved. He pulled one youth 
away from Mrs. Margaret Kindermann, and 
engaged the youth in a fight. 

Today, Garcia was in poor condition at the 
General hospital after surgeons removed a 
bullet from his abdomen. 

Mrs. Kindemann, who is expecting a child 
in March, was back teaching her fifth grade 
class at Kensington elementary school. 

And three youths, two 17 years old and 
one 18 years old, were being held by police, 
after witnesses identified them from police 
mug shots. 

They are Bruce W. Scott, 17, of 3801 College 
avenue, John E. Dowden, 18, of 8625 Benton 
boulevard, and his brother, James Dowden, 
17, of 3325 Benton boulevard. 

Primitivo and his brother, Alfredo Garcia, 
had been attending English classes at the 
night sessions at Westport since October 1. 
It is the first step toward naturalization. 

The young men are two of 10 children of 
Mrs. Gregoria Garcia. Eight of the children 
have migrated to Kansas City from Chihua- 
hua during the last 11 years. Their father, 
who operated a grocery store in Chihuahua, 
died about five years ago. 

Mrs. Garcia, Primitivo, Alfredo, and a 
younger sister, Irene, came to Kansas City 
about three years ago. They live in a modest 
but immaculate frame house at 2738 Holly 
street. 

Alfredo, who was with his brother last 
night, said it seemed natural that Primitivo 
should dash to the aid of Mrs. Kindermann. 

Mrs, Kindermann said she was standing in 
front of the Oak street entrance to the school 
waiting for her brother to pick her up when 
two boys jerked her purse from her. After 
being tossed around, the purse landed across 
the street. 

There were plenty of people around, so I 
crossed the street and started to pick it up,” 
Mrs. Kindermann said. 

“J wasn’t afraid because I saw two friends 
of mine (the Garcia brothers). They didn’t 
say anything. It was like they were there 
to say ‘We are here, Mrs. Kindermann, don’t 
be afraid.’ So, I wasn’t afraid. 

“Then I realized it was a gang of boys, not 
just two boys. And they knocked me down. 

“When they knocked me down, they prob- 
ably didn’t know I was pregnant. I started to 
get up and said, ‘I don’t want to get hurt, 
I’m pregnant, Mrs. Kindermann remem- 


She said she was able to get up and one of 
the youths in the group handed her her 
purse. 

By this time, Primitivo was pulling at one 
of the boys. 

Alfredo said his brother had said nothing. 
He just reacted. 

Alfredo said he had tried to restrain his 
brother, but Primitivo would not be re- 
strained. Alfredo said his brother could not 
tolerate seeing Mrs. Kindermann knocked 
down, 

After she had started away, Alfredo said, 
the action was refocused between the group 
of youths and his brother. 

“T had thought, ‘well that’s all over,’ and 
started across the street,” Mrs. Kindermann 
remembered. Then I heard one threaten 
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something about a gun and I turned around 
and I saw a boy shoot.” 

She said she didn't realize Primitivo had 
been shot at first. 

1 thought they were just trying to scare 
us,” she said. 

“I was walking away thinking, I must 
thank them for helping when they come to 
school next Monday.’ And then Primitivo 
came staggering up to me. 

“All of a sudden, he forgot all the English 
po taught him. And so did Alfredo,” she 

d. 

She left Alfredo with his brother, ran in 
the school and called the police. 

She said the Garcia youths are good stu- 
dents 

“They have been doing a nice job, they are 
very interested in learning English,” she 
said. They seem very enthusiastic.” 


[From the Kansas City Star, Oct. 27, 1967] 
CONDITION oF GARCIA YOUTH Now CRITICAL 

Primitivo Garcia, the youth who was shot 
November 15, while trying to help his teach- 
er who was being molested by several youths, 
was reported in critical condition today at 
St. Mary's hospital. 

Garcia was transferred to St. Mary’s Satur- 
day from the General hospital, where he had 
been listed in fair condition. At St. Mary’s, 
however, he was listed in serious condition, 
and a spokesman said the difference in list- 
ings reflected a difference in terminology be- 
tween the two hospitals. 

Today a hospital spokesman said the rea- 
son for the worsening of Garcia’s condition 
involved many technical terms which, Gar- 
cia’s doctor felt, the layman would not un- 
derstand, and no explanation regarding Gar- 
cia’s condition would be released. 

In a letter signed by James W. Benjamin, 
president of the Kansas City Bar associa- 
tion, Garcia has been cited for his courage 
and willingness “to become involved.” 

“Perhaps the spirit which you have evi- 
denced . . . will encourage others to be willing 
to be ‘involved’ in more than a passive way 
as good citizens and brothers toward their 
neighbors,” the letter said. 

Homer M. Ballard, vice-president of the 
People’s bank, said that, as of this morning, 
the fund for Garcia totaled $10,161. 

On November 29, 1967, at a special meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., 
called for the purpose of making this Proc- 
lamation, the following was adopted: 

“Resolved, that Friday, December 1, 1967, 
should be proclaimed Primitivo Garcia Day, 
and that this day should be used to publicize 
and exemplify this courageous young man’s 
actions. 

“Resolved further, that the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce is honored and proud to 
bestow on Mr. Primitive Garcia posthumously 
our Outstanding Citizen Award, and that it 
be proclaimed that Mr. Garcia be cited for 
his valor and bravery, and that he did show 
and conduct himself in a manner truly in 
keeping with the concept of Americanism, 
even though he was not yet a citizen of this 
country. 

“Finally, let it be proclaimed that the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce is proud of this 
young man, and that we wish to have him 
cited locally, nationally and in his mother 
country for his valor and bravery. 

“BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
“JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.” 


SUPPORT FOR HR. 14228—TO 
AMEND THE ANADROMOUS FISH 
CONSERVATION ACT OF 1965 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WILIA D. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to express my strong support 
for H.R. 14228, which would amend the 
Anadromous Fish Conservation Act of 
1965 to encourage joint research and de- 
velopment projects by any two or more 
States in a lake basin. 

I am one of 11 cosponsors of this im- 
portant legislation, which was intro- 
duced by my good friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan, Con- 
gressman JOHN DINGELL, chairman of the 
Fisheries and Wildlife Subcommittee of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. 

Anadromous fishes, of course, are 
those that ascend rivers from seas or 
lakes for breeding purposes. An outstand- 
ing example of the potential importance 
of these fish is found in the recent case 
of Coho salmon in Lake Michigan. These 
fish were introduced into Lake Michi- 
gan primarily to help solve the alewife 
problem, but they have become a tre- 
mendous asset to the entire region. 

The Coho salmon have adapted re- 
markably well to Lake Michigan, and 
have become a leading attraction for 
both commercial and sports fishermen. 
The tourist industry has experienced a 
great boom as a result. The value of these 
benefits cannot be measured in dollars, 
but it obviously would far outweigh the 
cost involved. 

H.R. 14288 would authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to increase the 
Federal contribution for joint research 
and development programs from 50 per- 
cent to a maximum of 75 percent. It 
would also increase the overall author- 
ization from $25 to $30 million, and boost 
the maximum contribution for a single 
State from $1 million to $1.5 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily recommend 
this legislation to the attention of my 
colleagues. 


AGE DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wurm D. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to express my extreme grati- 
fication at the passage yesterday of H.R. 
13054, the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act of 1967. 

This is a long-overdue piece of legis- 
lation that will strike hard at one of the 
most serious problems facing our Na- 
tion—that of the over-40 age group 
which is so often the victim of unem- 
ployment. Although the United States 
today has one of the lowest unemploy- 
ment rates in history, there is still a con- 
sistent average of some 850,000 persons 
aged 45 and over who are unemployed. 
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Of the billion dollars paid out each 
year in unemployment insurance, more 
than three quarters of it goes to persons 
aged 45 and over. These persons con- 
stitute 27 percent of all the unemployed, 
and 40 percent of the long-term unem- 
ployed. 

The Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act of 1967 will enable the Secre- 
tary of Labor to launch a massive edu- 
cation and information program that will 
reduce the very real barriers to the em- 
ployment of persons between the ages of 
45 and 60. It also will make it illegal for 
employers, labor unions, or employment 
agencies to discriminate against workers 
in this age group. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will pro- 
tect the rights of some 40 million Ameri- 
cans, aged 45 and over, who face the pos- 
sibility of losing their jobs through 
automation or other reasons beyond their 
control, and then would be confronted 
with the barrier of age discrimination in 
trying to find new employment. 

I think that this body has taken a 
great step forward in the battle to insure 
lives of security and dignity for all 
Americans. 


OUR CONTINUING COMMITMENT IN 
THE HOME HEMISPHERE 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROYBAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 30, Mr. Covey T. Oliver, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, and U.S. Coordinator of the Al- 
liance for Progress, delivered a most en- 
lightening and informative address to 
the Pan American Society of the United 
States—a sort of 5-month progress re- 
port on his stewardship over what he 
calls “our continuing commitment in the 
home hemisphere.” 

In estimating the importance of this 
commitment, Secretary Oliver asks us to 
keep in mind that: 

This hemisphere is our home. This is where 
we live, and ultimately, it is here we must 
judge our own actions, and it is here we will 
be judged by others. 


As an up-to-date analysis of our prog- 
ress, as well as the distance we still have 
to go, to achieve the worthwhile objec- 
tives of the Alliance for Progress, I in- 
clude this excellent speech in the REC- 
ORD: 

OUR CONTINUING COMMITMENT IN THE HOME 
HEMISPHERE 

(Address by Covey T. Oliver, Assistant Secre- 

tary of State for Inter-American Affairs 

and U.S. Coordinator, Alliance for Progress, 

at the Pan American Society of the United 

States, Inc., New York, N.Y., November 30, 

1967) 

Our nation is nearing the end of a year 
marked by a singularly intense stocktaking— 
of measuring our physical and moral re- 
sources against a multitude of national and 
international demands. 

This survey has, at times, been 
marked by a fear that perhaps we are not up 
to our myriad commitments. Some say we 
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cannot continue to dissipate our energies on 
a number of fronts but must retrench and 
focus our attention on those problems of a 
demonstrably immediate nature. Some con- 
tend that our international commitments 
outside of Viet.Nam should be curtailed or 
postponed until that conflict is ended or 
until we have solved the immense problems 
of our own cities and our own poor. President 
Johnson recently pointed out that there can 
be no absolute answer as to which claim 
on our resources should take priority, but 
that each man must make his own assess- 
ment and accept the responsibility for the 
consequences of his decision. 

Tonight I would like to review with you 
what our commitment is in Latin America 
and how I believe this understanding fits 
into the broad spectrum of commitments— 
to ourselves and to other nations of the 
world. 

In size and grandeur of concept, the task 
the United States and the other members 
of the Organization of American States have 
set for themselves under the Alliance for 
Progress has rarely, if ever, been equaled in 
history. But magnitude and nobility do not, 
by themselves, necessarily justify the ex- 
penditure of resources that may be required 
to finish the task. We in the United States 
must continually ask ourselves. What are 
we trying to do in the Home Hemisphere? 
Have our past efforts paid off? Is further 
effort justified when there are other urgent 
demands? 

I will tell you what I believe are the an- 
swers to these questions. You, of course, must 
Judge for yourselves. I would only ask that 
you keep in mind as you hear other argu- 
ments regarding what we can or should be 
doing, that this hemisphere is our home. 
This is where we live, and ultimately it is 
here we must judge our own actions and it 
is here we will be judged by others. 

Just what is our commitment in Latin 
America? 

Our present commitment was formalized 
in Punta del Este in 1961 and reaffirmed and 
strengthened by the American Presidents 
gathered in the same city last April. In the 
words of the Alliance Charter signed in 1961, 
we and our Latin American neighbors have 
pledged: 

. . . to enlist the full energies of the peo- 
ples and governments of the American re- 
publics in a great cooperative effort to ac- 
celerate the economic and social develop- 
ment of the participating countries of Latin 
America, so that they may achieve maximum 
levels of well-being, with equal opportunities 
for all, in democratic societies adapted to 
their own needs and desires.” 

This is indeed a grand concept. Some 
would say it is too grand—that it promises 
more than can be delivered. I contend that, 
at the time this commitment was under- 
taken, it was barely enough to overcome the 
despair and distrust that had been bred into 
millions of Latin Americans by generations 
of neglect. 

On the other hand, others reading the 
words of new hope for the hemisphere re- 
called the great success of our first massive 
development effort—the Marshall Plan—and 
thought of finishing the job in Latin Amer- 
ica in a decade. But, by the time the Ameri- 
can Presidents met in Punta del Este last 
April, all of us had taken better measure of 
the problems we faced. I am sure that each 
President himself had, at some time, been a 
little awed as the full extent and intricacies 
of the problems became apparent. It was no 
doubt to moments like these President John- 
son was referring when he quoted to his col- 
leagues from Ecclesiastes that “he who in- 
creaseth wisdom, increaseth sorrow.” 

But Presidents are, by force of office if 
not by natural temperament, a singularly 
positive breed, and it was not the disappoint. 
ments and moments of doubt that char- 
acterized their mood. Instead, they reviewed 
the first phrase of the Alliance—the time of 
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building institutions and defining courses 
of action—and affirmed that the right way 
to development had been found. Willingly, 
they shouldered even greater dev.lopment 
burdens on behalf of their peoples and, in 
their final declaration pledged: 

to give vigorous impetus to the Al- 
Mance for Progress and to emphasize its 
multilateral character, with a view to en- 
couraging balanced development of the re- 
gion at a pace substantially faster than at- 
tained thus far..." 

The role of the United States in this re- 
doubled effort was delineated in the Presi- 
dents’ Action Program: We assured the Latin 
American leaders that we would: 

Support with increased resources their 
own increased efforts in education and agri- 
culture; 

Help them build the multinational in- 
frastructure projects that would knit the 
vast region together; 

Back up their concerted efforts to realize 
their dream of a Latin American Common 
Market; and 

Harness our science and technology to the 
whole range of their development programs. 

Our role, then, is one of support—and 
rightly so. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that Phase II of the Alliance for Progress 
will be carried out by Latin America. It was 
largely they who outlined the Summit Action 
Program. It is they who drew up the time- 
table for economic integration. And it is they 
who will have to exert the major effort to 
see that the promise of Punta del Este 1967 
is brought to fruition. While the theme of 
the Alliance is hemispheric cooperation, the 
final product of our efforts will be uniquely 
Latin and “other” American. The societies 
which they are building must function ac- 
cording to the needs and aspirations of their 
peoples. It follows that some, not all, of the 
experience of the United States can be ap- 
plied to the task. Some, not all, of our knowl- 
edge and power is needed; it might not even 
be welcomed. The identification of which ex- 
perience and what knowledge and how much 
power we should offer is one of our major 
continuing studies. We have learned.much in 
our first years of working together; we still 
have a long way to go. In a way, we are 
working together to build a diverse hemi- 
sphere, and I believe this is as it must be. 
Diversity within our own country helped 
make us the strong nation we are. The same 
quality within our hemisphere should 
present no problem. 

There, in brief, are the bounds of our for- 
mal commitment in Latin America—a com- 
mitment, we must remember, which grew 
naturally out of geographical incidence, a 
common heritage of liberty, and our own 
realization that the continued well-being of 
the United States depends on the well-being 
of our neighbors. Now what does all this 
cost, and can we continue to support any 
program at all in view of our other commit- 
ments? 

Since the inception of the Alliance in 1961, 
this country has allocated for Alliance use 
each year about $1.1 billion or a total of 
more than 87 billion. Before leaving for the 
Summit meeting, President Johnson recom- 
mended to Congress an expanded assistance 
program to provide an additional $300 mil- 
lion annually for the next five years. This 
additional money would be used to back up 
our assurances of support for increased Latin 
American development efforts. Now 1.1 or 1.5 
billion dollars a year is a lot of money, and 
I do not wish to denigrate what any one of 
those dollars means to the U.S. taxpayer who 
earned it. I think, however, that when we 
come to measure our nation’s responsibilities 
against its resources, a broader perspective 
is called for. 

Our Gross National Product is now ap- 
proaching $800 billion every year. Our pro- 
jected program of increased assistance to 
Latin America of $1.5 billion would have 
amounted to less than two-tenths of one 
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per cent of our national wealth: The funds 
authorized by the Congress this year repre- 
sent even less: And when we recall that over 


granted it is clear we are not depriving our - 
selves by our current efforts: In fact, it is 
estimated that our current annual assist- 
ance to developing countries in the region 
amounts to less than one-sixth of what we 
as a nation will spend on gifts to ourselves 
this Christmas. With this in mind} it is hard 
to call up the picture of Unele Sam as mu- 
nificent donor to the hemisphere: 

The total annual GNP for Latin America 
as a whole is now approximately one-ninth 
of our own: We continue to develop from 
this broad hase at a rate almost twice as fast 
as Latin America's. In other words, the gap 
between the economic’ well-being in this 
country and in Latin America continues to 
widen. Unless we counter this by helping 
Latin: Amertea to build up its capacity to use 
and benefit from its resources, this nation 
will soon be the only rich country in a 
neighborhood’ of desperately poor. We: re- 
jected“ this: course of inaction in 1961 when 
we joined” with Latin America in drawing up 
the Alliance for Progress; 

Nevertheless; we as taxpayers have a right 
to demand that the dollars we do make avail- 
able are spent wisely. Let us look at what 
Latin America did during Phase I of the Al- 
UHance— how they used 87 billion. 

During the first five years of the Alliance, 
and in spite of an increase in population of 
approximately three per cent annually, seven 
of the nineteen Latin American members of 
the Alllanee averaged better than the target 
growth: rate established by the Charter of 
Punta del Este: 2:5 per cent annual increase 
in per capita NH. Exports from Latin Amer- 
ica in 1966 were 35 per cent above the 1961 
level, and imports- increased: by 23 per cent 
during the same period. In an effort to im- 
prove Latin America's trade prospects, the 
United States is currently working with oth- 
er developed countries to draw up a gener- 
alized system: of temporary preferences: for 
products: from all developing countries. 
Trade among the members of the Latin 
American Free Trade:Association in 1966 was 
125 per cent abeve the trade level in 1961. 
In the Central American Common Market, 
which got on its feet since the Alliance 
started, intro-regional trade mushroomed 
from $32 million in 1960 to an astonishing 
and highly encouraging $186 million in 1966. 
This» growth gives us an indication: of the 
incalculable value of economic integration— 
a glimpse of what we can expeet as the Latin 
American Common Market becomes fully op- 
erational by 1985. 

These are some of the signs of long-term 
economie development. What was accom- 
plished in the same period to provide direct 
assistance to the people? Since 1961: 746,000 
agricultural credit loans have been disbursed, 
primarily to small farmers; 24,000 classrooms 
were constructed; 130,000 teachers received 
training; and 13 million textbooks: were dis- 
tributed: 

Roughly: 75 per cent of this work was done 
from: 1964 to 1967. This reflects an increas- 
Ing ability on the part of the Latin American 
countries to utilize properly funds for proj- 
ects that directly improve the standard of 
living: 

Those are just a few indications: of prog- 
Tess that readily: lend themselves to stutis- 
tical: measurement. The most important: ef- 
fects the Alliance has had Increased under - 
standing and good will, and growing political 
stability are more dimeult to gauge. Never - 
theless; it. is evident that the countries of 
Latin America—historically dependent on 
the coup as a solution to dimcuit problems 
are becoming increasingly aware ot the value 
of constitutional. change and democratic 
procedures; This, despite the social strains 
brought about by baste changes in economic 
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structures; despite the large rural migration 
to urban areas; and despite the demands ot 
an exploding: population. 

Smee early 1966, twelve countries: of the 
Hemisphere: have: held successful elections. 
three of which replaced nonconstitutional 
regimes with: constitutional! governments: 
There: has: been no unconstitutional: change 
of: government im Latin America for- the 
past eighteen months: Guyana and Barbados 
have: joined the hemispheric family of demo- 
cratie nations and Trinidad - Tobago and 
Barbados became the first new members: of 
our inter-American system since the Charter 
of the OAS was signed in 1948. In 1967 the 
present democratically elected government 
of Guatemala celebrated its first anniversary 
in) office despite serious threats from both 
the right. and the left. Paraguay recently 
adopted. a new constitution which was 
drafted with the participation of all major 
opposition groups. 

And the Administration of President Bala- 
guer has given the Dominican Republic the 
longest period of constitutional government 
in forty. years. This breathing space has en- 
abled. that country to begin the arduous 
task of solving its basic economic difficulties, 
and a good. start. has. been made. By any 
measure, the tremendous achievement of. the 
Dominican people against. heavy. odds must 
stand as a shining example of what can be 
accomplished when dedicated leadership, 
supported. by appropriate assistance from 
other members of the Alliance, resolutely sets 
out to bring democratic order and economic 
stability out of chaos. 

The foregoing, I. believe, presents a. true 
picture of the progress we have made under 
the Alliance. To be sure, we have not begun 
to solve all our problems. Cuba, for example, 
remains an outcast that has seen its pre- 
tentions. to Latin American leadership. dis- 
sipate even faster than its purported eco- 
nomic gains. How best to meet the continu- 
ing threat of Cuba is only one of the many 
problems. that remain. Yet the overall prog- 
ress has been unmistakable, and it gives us 
reason.for optimism. 

If our progress. in Latin American is so 
evident, why. is it. that some responsible ob- 
servers still do not seem to be convinced that 
we should now support an expanded devel- 
opment program in Latin America? As I said, 
the answer to this question is extremely com- 
plex and includes many factors outside the 
area of my responsibility, Some of the criti- 
oisms directed against. our present program 
are.within my purview, however, and I would 
like to.address myself to two which are often 
heard: one is the accusation that.the United 
States is contributing, to.a Latin. American 
“arms race“, and the other that our programs 
emphasize economic development and the re- 
form ot public institutions to the detriment 
of our efforts. to improve the social. well- 
belng of the people. 

First, the so- called arms race. 

Let me outline some of the reasons for our 
present military assistance policy. in Latin 
America; 

1. We accept the fact that the responsibil- 
ity. for the defense of any free and independ- 
ent nation ultimately rests with those chosen 
by the country to insure its continued exist - 
ence: This responsibility cannot be relegated, 
least of all to nationals of another country. 

2. We and the majority of Latin Americans 
agree that the greatest threat to continued 
political stability in the hemisphere at this 
time is. posed by internal disorder and sub- 
version: Accordingly, our military assistance 
to the region is directed toward helping each 
country, assure domestie tranquility. during 
a time of masstve structural change and to 
counter the activities of alien. or alien-sup- 
ported insurgents. Our programs are also de- 
signed to allow for the incorporation of the 
defense. establishment: in the development 
effort| during periods ot relative peace. 

3, The defense needs will vary, from coun- 
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try to country and from time to time, but 
any country with a defense establishment 
Will have to keep its military equipment op- 
erational through expenditures for mainte- 
nance and replacement. We support efforts 
by developing countries to keep these ex- 

tures: at a minimum consistent with 
the relative demands of development and 
defense. 

Within these limits, I believe that our 
military assistance program has been a suc- 
cess, Today, Latin America spends less on 
defense than any other area of the world 
except Africa south of the Sahara. During a 
period: of Inereased attempts. by Cuba and 
Cuban-supported elements to subvert a num- 
ber of: countries in the region, defense ex- 
penditures have actually decreased. 

In 1947, military expenditures in Latin 
America accounted for 23.5 per cent of total 
government expenditures; This dropped to 
12.7 per cent—almost halved—by: 1966. Dur- 
ing the same period, defense budgets as a 
percentage of GNP dropped from 3 to 1.8 per 
cent, Even more germane: when considering 
the so-ealled arms race is the fact that only 
about one-tenth of these relatively small de- 
tense budgets is spent for military hard- 
ware —the rest going for salaries; mainte» 
nance, allowances; and other recurrent ex- 
penditures; The defense establishment. also 
provides training to many who might other= 
wise never have learned to read and write 
or acquired a skill useful to them in civilian 
life. Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that a significant portion of money labeled 
for defense is spent in the civilian sector for 
such things as road building and other proj- 
ects in the civic actlon programs undertaken 
by the military. 

I. think we-can all agree that these figures 
add little meat to the spectre of Latin Ameri+ 
can countries rushing headtong into debili- 
tating and unnecessary military: expansion, 

Within this context, let us consider the 
question of modern military aircraft sales to 
Latin America. Í 

As is evident from the budget figures I 
have quoted, these countries have spent com- 
paratively little in recent years to re-equip 
their air. forces. This postponement was in 
line with the desires of all Alliance members 
to preserve the maximum resources for use 
in development efforts. Now the military air- 
craft in some countries are more than ten 
years old and are inereasingly difficult and 
expensive to maintain, Technological ad- 
vances in the field have left them with air- 
craft: for which spare parts are no longer 
manufactured. Available replacements” are, 
of course, more advanced than the planes 
they now fly. 

Several South American countries have 
been considering for several years what min- 
tary aircraft to purchase. They have held 
discussions with us and others. One possible 
replacement, the Northrop F-5. made in the 
U.S. meets the internal security. and counter- 
insurgency needs of smaller countries. 
Alternative designs, without exception, are 
far more advanced and far more expensive. 
There are some who urge that we refuse to 
cooperate in assisting Latin American coun- 
tries meet what these countries regard as 
their minimum requirement. Some urge that 
we not have anything to do with the matter, 
because If we do offer a moderate alterna- 
tive, we would not be exerting our maximum 
Influence against diversion of scarce resources 
from total development. 

The question, however, is not susceptible 
to any simple solution. We are often faced 
with py options. We cam suggest a 
rule of reason, but we cannot dictate the de- 
fense requirements of. another country, If 
we refuse. to. „ the countries con- 
cerned. may decide that their. replacement 
needs. require that. they, buy an alternative 
aircraft, perhaps in. Western Europe, at an 
even higher cost to their development efforts. 
Introduction of such. sophisticated. aircraft 
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into the region could well escalate arms 
spending to a new and much higher level. 
It could also force the purchase of aircraft 
with performance characteristics Latin 
America agrees it does not need just to 
obtain the more limited performance it be- 
lieves it requires. These are just the de- 
velopments we wish to avoid. 

We will continue to review this problem 
and as the Secretary has explained to mem- 
bers of the Congress, we shall well and faith- 
fully execute the legislative requirement 
that we ensure that aid recipient countries 
do not significantly sacrifice economic and 
social development through unnecessary 
military expenditures. 

Furthermore, we welcome recent initia- 
tives by Chile and Colombia to define realis- 
tic limits to arms modernization that would 
be acceptable to all Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Development, as the President has pomnted 
out, is not yet a fully mastered body of 
knowledge. Perhaps it is a fleld in which we 
will never be able to do everything by doc- 
trine. In the Home Hemisphere we are work- 
ing and learning together. We have come a 
long way—especially considering certain 
historical and psychological aspects of 
hemispheric relations—we have come an 
amazingly long way in dealing with each 
other, as if the traditional privacy of na- 
tional internal affairs did not exist, But there 
are limits to this approach. These are fixed 
by human and national dignity, a require- 
ment of modesty since no one nation has 
all the right answers, and an honest identi- 
fication and then suppression of what Mr. 
Justice Holmes might have called our con- 
tinued tendency to play God. 

A second criticism holds that we and our 
Alliance partners are so busy with economic 
manipulations that we ignore the real goal 
of the Alliance which is to bring a better 
life to each person in the hemisphere. This 
is also fallacious. The decision made by the 
Latin Americans to work together for rapid 
development is itself a reflection of consid- 
erable growth in political and social con- 
sciousness. The impressive national plans 
drawn up by the countries of this hemi- 
sphere presuppose acceptance of the concept 
that social conditions must be bettered. But 
in order to improve social conditions, prac- 
tically the whole range of national institu- 
tions must be reformed and new institutions 
established. Loans to small farmers cannot 
be disbursed unless some mechanism is set 
up to do so; houses cannot be built until 
the builders, the savers, the investors, and 
the buyers are all harnessed in a coordinated 
effort; new hospitals cannot be lit and new 
factories that offer increased employment 
cannot function without more power sta- 
tions to generate the necessary electricity; 
and no farmer will ever be convinced that he 
should produce more if the existing trans- 
portation system means that the results of 
his extra effort will rot on his front step. 
The full effect of slowly growing infrastruc- 
ture projects may not be immediately appar- 
ent to the millions who wait. But without 
them, an assistance program twice its present 
size would have no lasting effect. Let there 
be no mistake, we in the Alliance are work- 
ing for people. 

These are among the reasons why I am 
disturbed by recent attempts to ignore our 
continuing commitment to Latin America on 
the grounds that we cannot afford to meet 
it at this time or that Latin America does 
not deserve our extra effort. I cannot believe 
these attempts reflect the majority opinion in 
our country. Coming as they do at a time 
when we and our neighbors are expecting 
greater achievements, when the groundwork 
for rapid advancement has been laid, when 
the first fruits of our common efforts are 
beginning to ripen, these efforts to retrench 
strike a serious blow at the very keystone of 
our hemispheric relations—the Alliance for 
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Progress. Already, many of my Latin Ameri- 
can colleagues have expressed their concern 
that the United States may be turning its 
eyes away from Latin America, or that this 
country is returning to the outmoded paths 
of paternalism and protectionism. 

When I accepted my appointment as As- 
sistant Secretary, I told many of my friends 
that I approached the assignment with wary 
optimism. After five months on the job and 
after confronting some of the problems of 
the office, I can say that I am more chal- 
lenged than ever but no less optimistic. This 
nation is not perfect, but I firmly believe 
it Is great. I also believe that this greatness 
rises from basic idealism and willingness to 
help our neighbor. I do not believe this 
country will abandon this precept—especially 
as regards the people of our Home Hemi- 
sphere. I, for one, will do all I can to speak 
out, to counter misinformation and tem- 
porary lapses in fortitude as long as may be 
necessary to complete the task of building a 
new hemisphere composed of nations that 
have at last achieved. . . the maximum 
levels of well-being with equal opportunities 
for all, in democratic societies adapted to 
their own needs and desires.” 


THE HALPERN HAND 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Corman] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways a pleasure to salute a colleague “on 
the other side of the aisle,“ especially 
when one of his many talents gives his 
friends and associates a great deal of en- 
joyment. 

The November 21 issue of the Roll Call 
carries a wonderful article about our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York, 
Sy HALPERN, and his accomplishments 
in the art form. He is not only an expert 
caricaturist, but obviously, an excellent 
portrait artist. 

I am particularly pleased to insert 
below the text of the Roll Call article, 
entitled “The Halpern Hand,” a most 
fitting title. Unfortunately, the examples 
of the Congressman's art appearing in 
the Roll Call cannot be reproduced here, 
but I would suggest that it is well worth 
the effort to find a copy of the Novem- 
ber 21 Roll Call. The photographs of 
the portraits of the attractive Mrs. 
Halpern, of Congressmen HALLECK and 
ARENDS, and of Speaker McCormack, 
suggest that a look at the originals would 
be an inspiring experience. 

The article follows: 

THE HALPERN Hanp—Sy HALPERN COMBINES 
CREATIVE MIND AND ARTISTIC HAND To POR- 
TRAY His FELLOW SOLONS ON CANVAS 

(By Diana Schmidt) 

Caruso did some of the most rib-tickling 
caricatures of his day, and still managed to 
sing quite a bit of opera. Rep. Sy Halpern 
(NY), a caricaturist of equal fame, has 
nudged more than a few funny-bones, and 
still managed to accomplish quite a bit in the 
field of politics. 

The talented artist-legislator recalls that 
he first began to sketch in elementary school, 
where he would copy pictures of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and other awe-inspiring nota- 
bles in the margins of his history book. The 
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knack persisted, and in high school the 
young sketcher became art editor of the 
school paper. 

By now, young Seymour Halpern was mak- 
ing himself known to the world at large. 
Pursuing his other hobby, autograph collect- 
ing, he made a sketch of P. C. Wren, the 
celebrated English author of “Beau Geste,” 
and sent it to him. Wren responded with en- 
thusiastic praise, and offered to sponsor a 
Halpern painting in an art show to be held 
at the Authors Club in London. The 16-year- 
old artist submitted “the typical American 
girl,” which won first prize. Another project 
of this period was a life sketch of Helen 
Keller, who signed the sketch after posing for 
the youth at her Forest Hills home. 

Graduating from school, young Halpern 
landed a job drawing cartoons for the Long 
Island Daily Press. Soon the paper began 
sending him to political and civic functions, 
to interview and sketch leading personalities. 
As he began to get his feet wet in political 
waters, the future Congressman also began 
to branch out into artistic independence. He 
wrote to prominent people, requesting inter- 
views for sketches. They posed, or he would 
send sketches for autographs. Mahatma 
Gandhi didn’t answer Halpern's letters at 
first, but eventually the correspondence grew 
to 22 letters. He couldn’t break the ice with 
George Bernard Shaw until he sent a carica- 
ture, slyly making Shaw appear rather 
devilish. GBS responded with, “Have I de- 
served this?” 

In the meantime, Halpern sought no formal 
instruction in the field of art. He read books 
on art—everything from do-it-yourself to 
heavy theory, practising what he read. Or, 
if he wasn’t “hitting it,” he would attend 
occasional classes at the Brooklyn Museum 
of Art for “little pointers” in color and ap- 
plication. During his newspaper career he 
worked mostly with pen and ink and litho- 
graph crayon, but since then has worked 
mainly in the media of oil and pastel on 
canvas. 

Rep. Halpern has become by now one of 
the most sought-after artists on Capitol 
Hill. Most of his work has been portraits, 
more meaningful, he believes, than “a group 
of apples on a table.” His most recent paint- 
ing is an oil portrait of Speaker John Mc- 
Cormack, begun eight months ago and pre- 
sented in final form two weeks ago, The 
Speaker sat four times for the portrait dur- 
ing Congressional recesses throughout the 
year. 

Other political figures whom the Con- 
gressman has painted include former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, House Republican Whip 
Les Arends, former Minority Leader Charles 
Halleck, and Thomas Dewey as governor of 
New York, When Rep. John Taber (NY) re- 
tired as a senior Congressman, Rep. Halpern 
presented him with a portrait on behalf of 
his Congressional colleagues, Currently, the 
Congressman is at work on a portrait of 
Minority Leader Gerald Ford and one of the 
family of Rep. Catherine May (Wash.). 

Rep. Halpern estimates that he spends 30 
to 40 hours of actual working time on a por- 
trait, spread out over long periods of time, as 
he ekes out “an hour here, and two there.” 
The portrait of Congresswoman May and her 
family has been in the making for over a 
year, and the Congressman notes that he has 
spent “hours on Ford’s chin.” He paints at 
his home in New York, and also at his Wash- 
ington residence, where large windows ad- 
mit ample light for the purpose. It is im- 
Possible to paint at night, however, since 
electric light distorts color. So he sometimes 
takes advantage of the dark hours to make 

sketches on canvas. 

Painting provides excellent release from 
the tensions of a busy Congressman’s duties. 
“Painting puts things in their proper per- 
spective,” comments Rep. Halpern. “When I 
am isolated with my work, nothing matters 
but a nose, or eyelashes, or the catchlight in 
an eye.” 
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The Congressman has never palnted com- 
mercially, Though he continues to insist. he 
is only an amateur, his work invariably, im- 
presses. the critics. When he was a state sen- 
ator, his paintings were exhibited: at various 
times at Grand Central Galleries; the New 
York: City Golden Jubilee, the Gertz Art 
Show; the Queens: Botanical Gardens, and 
Riverside Museum. Rep. Halpern never tries 
to sell his work, but has painted portraits to 
serve as grand prizes in charity raffies;. As 
state senator he used to paint the winners 
of Cerebral Palsy raffles. During one TV char- 
ity talkathon, a donation of: as much as 
$3500 was offered in exchange for a Halpern 

t. 

“I Uke to express myself to people I like 
and who IL know would like a painting.“ says 
Rep: Halpern. The delight of the reeipient is 
sufficient. recompense to the artist. He just 
wishes he had time to do many more por+ 
traits:. 


FAILURE OF THE FCC TO ACT IS 
COSTLY. TO THE PUBLIC. INTER- 
EST 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]: may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER’ pro tempore. Is there 
objection. to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for quite 
some time now, I and many other Mem- 
bers of the House have been trying to 
get some action by the FCC to resolve the 
plight of the small businessman, the po- 
lice, and other users of two-way radio 
who. are desperately. in need of an ade- 
quate amount of frequency spectrum in 
order to be able to effectively use their 
two-way radios: 

A year and a half ago my Subcommit- 
tee on the Activities of the Regulatory 
Agencies,. of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, heard the testimony. of numerous 
small:businessmen about the almost un- 
bellevable congestion on their radio 
channels which has resulted from the 
failure of the FCC to update its alloca- 
tion of the frequency spectrum. 

This problem of congestion due to an 
inadequate allocation of frequency spec- 
trum which the small businessmen face 
is also a problem for the police and other 
users of two-way radio. In view of the 
emphasis placed by the President and 
by the Congress: on the need for safer 
streets and better law enforcement, I 
think it is important that we be aware 
of. how. critical is the need for additional 
frequency: speetrum by all of the users 
of two-way radio. 

As far back as November 1965, the 
police commissioner of New York City 
wrote the FCC: 

Qur need for additional. frequencies. is 
most urgent, and our entire program. for 
improved. law enforcement. is dependent 
upon obtaining additional radio frequencies. 


Pursuant to my request for informa- 
tion, I have just recently been advised 
by the chiefs of police of many cities that 
this is still a critical. problem due to a 
lack. of action by the FCC. For example. 
Newark, N. J., has only two frequencies 
for the use of its approximately 300 
radio- equipped police vehicles and only 
one frequency for its 125 walkie-talkies. 
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This means that all of the instructions 
from headquarters to as many as 150 
vehicles must go out on one message 
channel and, at the same time, thie men 
im those 150 vehicles may be waiting in 
line to reach headquarters with equally 
as vital information. One message each 
way to each vehicle would mean 300 
messages in 60 minutes. 

The Newark Police Department says 
that it needs twice as many frequency 
charmels as it has to maintain an effec- 
tive police communication system and it 
cites. a number of instances. where the 
lack of available: frequencies. prevented 
its men from carrying out their assigned 
duties.. For example; police dispatchers 
have been delayed in giving out assign= 
ments and the assignments have backed 
up. Field personnel frequently could not 
come in. with important messages. Ad- 
ministrative. command: personnel were 
hampered in getting on the air to direct 
or control the movement or deployment 
of personnel or revise tactical operations. 
Field personnel in the outer periphery 
of the city were unable to hear if the 
messages were being transmitted for 
want of mobile relay facilities. Time was 
lost. because simultaneous. transmission 
and receiving was not. possible. Imme- 
diate: contact: with other law enforce- 
ment. or. local agencies was hindered by 
use of telephone and lack of an inter- 
system, radio. network. 

The Newark police chief also said: 

The allocation: of radio frequencies: is a 
serious problem to law enforcement because 
of. the lack. of available frequencies. 

In our own case, even during normal op- 
erations, we are seriously handicapped be- 
cause’ of the’ lack of available frequencies. It 
was a serious problem during the recent dis- 
turbance in our City and the solution to this 
problem is a reallocation of the frequencies, 
particularly to those larger cities who have 
considerable mobile equipment in the field. 


Look at Chicago’s problem. According 
to its superintendent of police; it has 
only 29 frequencies on which to dispatch 
approximately 1,800 vehicles and keep in 
contact with outside agencies. He also 
reports that the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment is engaged in a development pro- 
gram involving personal radios. The pro- 
gram is based upon having a radio in the 
police car to receive messages from po- 
licemen with personal radios and relay 
them with greater power to headquar- 
ters. To accomplish this will require 13 
more frequencies. He also states that His 
department feels that it should plan for 
four-frequency radios for the field forces 
instead. of the present two-frequency 
radios and that this will require addi- 
tional frequencies: Then he points out: 

There is also the-necessity for information 
flow. to, the beat patrolmen: It seems self- 
defeating: to have the National. Crime In- 
formation Center, the Law Enforcement Tele- 
type System and our own computer files and 
then not be able to give the information 
received via these devices to the beat patrol- 
men because of lack of available transmis- 
ston time. 


be sertously hampered’ by lack of adequate 
facilities. 
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A letter from the police chief of Los 
Angeles is: so: significant: that I include 
it in the Recor as part of my remarks 
at this point: 

Crry or Los ANGELES, CALIF; 
August 23, 1987. 
Hon. Joun D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C’: 

Your letter of August 15 makes inquiry 
regarding whether or not “the Los Angeles 
Police Department has had sufficient radio 
Spectrum space available to meet normal 
needs, as well. as emergency needs.” Suc- 
cinctly, our answer is No.“ 

The Los Angeles Police Department has 
been plagued with radio frequency shortage 
problems over the past decade. The situation 
has become ever-more- acute since the Watts 
Riots in August of 1965. 

That riotous period required total utiliza- 
tion of the Police Department's radio com- 
munications system and clearly demonstrated 
that additional message capacity was essen- 
tial to the public safety of the City of Los 
Angeles. 

As one specific example of how the radio 
frequency shortage has adversely affected op- 
erations of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment and the community it serves; consider 
our lack of a much needed “City-wide emer+ 
gency frequency.” 

Since the Watts Riots; it has been apparent 
that we have had a critical and immediate 
need for one frequency to be used as a City- 
wide emergency frequency. Many hundreds 
of hours of staff and technical time were 
spent in developing Police Department plans 
leading to optimization of the police radio 
system. Next, the City of Los Angeles author- 
ized an expenditure of several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to purchase new multi- 
frequency radios for all patrol cars; These 
multi-frequency radios have now been de- 
signed, purchased and installed. Each patrol 
unit now Has a radio with immediate ability 
to switch between four frequencies:: divi- 
sional frequency, City-wide emergency fre- 
quency, Tactical frequency one, and Tactical 
frequency two. 

However, despite repeated studies and a 
frequency-sharing request to the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Los Ange- 
les Poliee Department: still us not been able 
to activate its planned City-wide emergency 
frequently because of a lack. of a frequenoy 
which can be assigned to that use: 

In 1966 correspondence with Congressman 
Corman, Chief Thad Brown of the Los Ange- 
les Police Department stated: “The plight of 
the police service in having an insufficient 
portion of the radio spectrum allotted’ to 
their essential public-service use is Known 
to various staff members of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission: Several studies 
have been made; others are in progress—but 
the difficulty lies in the fact that relief is 
needed now. 

“Most certainly, law enforcement—and the 
Los Angeles Police Department in partic- 
war—would be appreciative of any efforts 
you might expend towards making available 
a more reasonable portion of the radio spec- 
trum for essential law enforcement’ and pub- 
lic safety radio communications.“ 

Chief Brown has been succeeded by 
Thomas Reddin as Chief of the Los Angeles 
Police Department: Chief Reddin would like 
to further emphasize the above remarks, by 
stating that the lack of radio frequencies for 
critical public-safety service’ has become 
acute, and that any efforts which members of 
Congress might assert in solving the prob- 
lem would be a service to America's public- 
safety agencies as well as the communities 
they protect and serve. 

THOMAS REDDIN; 
Chief of Police. 
Noe. A. McQuown, 
Deputy Chief. 
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How much more emphatic can the 
problem be made than Chief MeQuown’s 
statement in reply to an inquiry as to 
whether or not the Los Angeles Police 
Department has had sufficient radio 
spectrum. space available to meet normal 
needs, well as emergency needs. He 
wrote: 

Succinctly, our answer is “no.” 

The Los Angeles Police Department has 
been plagued with radio frequency shortage 
problems over the past decade, The situation 
has become ever-more-acute since the Watts 
riots in August of 1966. 


At the other end of the country, the 
chief of police of Paterson, NiJi, said: 

I am concerned with . . . the fact that 
apparently no remedy is in the foreseeable 
future that may correct the present condi- 
tions. caused by lack of frequencies, To an- 
swer your questions, we do not have sufficient 
radio frequencies to meet. our normal needs. 
It is a fact that lack of radio space is a prob- 
lem, and inadequate contact with our Police 
forces and other helpful forces; This did 
hinder our efforts during the civil disturb- 
ances which befell our city recently. 


The chief of police of Passaic, N. J., 
has written me: 

We are indeed dismayed with. the Police 
Radio Service and the fact that evidently no 
plans have been formulated: to correct the 
problems caused by the lack of frequencies: 
In reply to your inquiries, in our opinion, 
there are not enough. frequencies available 
to us for our needs to be met. 

Since there is a lack of radio space, the 
result is insufficient communications with 
our forces; police and other. We felt that 
this reduced our efficiency at the time of dis- 
turbances during the past summer. 


The commissioner of public safety of 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., which is just out- 
side New York City, wrote: 

During our recent disturbances during 
July, our one frequency was a specific ex- 
ample of various instances where a shortage 
of radio space hampered our men in the 
efficient performance of their duty and de- 
layed or prevented prompt and effective 
response to emergency and instantaneous 
disbursement of personnel to the constantly 
changing target and high hazard areas. 


Two years after its original plea to the 
FCC for additional frequencies, the police 
commissioner of New York City reported 
to me that the problem still had not been 
solved. He said: 

The New York City Police Department has 
been faced with a serious shortage of radio 
channels for some time and has been ham- 
pered in its functions not only during pe- 
riods of disorders but in its daily operations, 

In the New York Metropolitan area all of 
the radio channels allocated’ to the police 
services are saturated and this has been con- 
firmed by a recent Federal Communications 
Commission study; In order to obtaim some 


relief it was necessary for us to apply for a 


waiver of the F. C. C. rules to permit us the 
use of 10 additional frequencies. which. are. 
allocated to the Forestry-Conservation Serv- 
ices. The Commission granted our request 
and we are now in the process of activating 
these sorely needed channels. We have been 
operating with only 8 radio frequencies for 
our fleet of over 2200 police: vehicles, as well: 
as 15 launches and 5 helicopters . . During 
peak periods in order to reduce the backlog 
in our radio dispatch room, it frequently was 
necessary to operate on a one-way basis with 
the cars calling in their reports by telephone 
instead of by radio. No doubt. the 10. addi- 
tional radio channels. will help to alleviate. 
this situation but we still will be operating, 
an excessive number of units per channel. 
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We: also) feel that every officer including 
the foot patrolman: should: be equipped with 
a miniature: two-way radio in: order to main 
taim essential and immediate communica- 
tion at all times. This is: particularly im- 
portant during 


present 550 of typ 

use operating on six 15 ko. split frequencies; 
We have budgeted for an additional 1,700) of 
these units: Obviously, there will be a need 
for more radio channels and repeater systems 
to accommodate: this needed coverage. 

With regard: to particular problems during 
disorders, it was necessary to operate numer- 
ous mobile and portable radios in the 
Brooklyn area on the same radio channel 
as other units operating in the Harlem area. 
‘This: created problems: of mutual interfer- 
ence and limited communications, 

As you know the Federal Communications 
Commission has under study the feasibility 
of shared use of VHF-TV channels and the 
possibility of reallocating some of the UHF 
TV channels to other services such as Public 
Safety. We feel that in major metropolitan 
areas, the latter course of action is one 
logical solution inasmuch as hundreds of 
additional radio channels are required, not 
only for present systems but to implement 
new systems and new concepts which are 
being developed to assist law enforcement 
im its fight against increasing crime and 
lawlessness. 

We are anxiously awaiting the F.C.C. de- 
cisions with regard to providing additional 
radio spectrum to the police services and 
as soon as more channels are allocated we 
intend to apply for many more frequencies. 
Additional frequencies also will be required 
to change from a simplex to a duplex mode 
of operation which will enable us to take 
advantage of such new techniques as mobile 
teleprinters and computerized dispatch of 
police vehicles: New York City has ear- 
marked considerable funds for the modern- 
ization and improvement of its communica- 
tions facilities and one of the major limita- 
tions is the critical shortage of radio 
channels. 


Note that he said: 


Hundreds of additional radio channels are 
required 


Not just the 20 pairs provided by the 
splitting of the channels in the 450 mega- 
eycle band. 

In Washington, D:C., according to the 
Chief of Police, even the incident of a 
group of disorderly juveniles who threw 
missiles through store windows caused 
the following result: 

For several hours during this episode, the 
radio channel of operation for the affected 
area. was taxed to its full capacity. The radio 
frequency shortage in the metropolitan area 
has: been recognized for the past five years; 
especially in the radio frequencies: allocated’ 
to public: safety. 

He went on to point out that in order 
to expand its communications system to: 
provide centralized radio communicatiom 
with all the patrolmen and to take care 
of the increase in mobile units for the 
next T years, his department needed four 
additional radio frequencies and there 
were no police frequencies available in 
the area for his department to use. 

Euen the city of Cambridge; Md., is 
sorely troubled! by too: many radio users 
om the same channel and its chief of 
police advised the FCC recently: 

For the past two or three months our radio 
transmissions: are being blocked out by a 
radio belonging to the Prince Georges County 
Police located’ at Seat Pleasant, Maryland. 
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Their call letters are KGC749) on same fre- 
quency as our department 154.95. During the 
recent riot trouble we had here in Cambridge. 
Maryland it was very difficult to keep or get 
in touch with our cars and men by radio due 
to the interference from station KG C749. 

T have also been in touch with the City 
Police Easton, Maryland and: the Garden 
State Parkway Police; New Jersey who is on 
the same frequency 154.95 and who is also 
having trouble with their transmission being 
bloeked by the station KGC749) 


The police chief of Arlington County, 
Va., has said in a letter: 

I am writing this letter to you in response 
to a plea for additional frequency space to 
help the present communications problem 
confronting us, and alleviate future fre- 
quency congestion that could curtail our re- 
sponsibilities.dealing with public safety. 

As our police department grows, it is ap- 
parent that the present allocation of radio 
space will not be sufficient for future police 
operations in this Me: tan area. Also we 
have already felt the need for the allocation 
of more frequency space to our community. 

In order to combat crime in our everyday 
work, and allow effective response to emer- 
gencies, such as controlling violence which 
has beset our major urban areas, it is im- 
perative that. radio. communications are in- 
stantly available to each and everyone of our 
men, Insufficient radio spectrum to do. this 
job headlines the police radio communicar 
tions problems. 


I also received a very fine statement of 
the problem from the chief of police of 
Ecorse, Mich.: 

During the recent civil disorders in the 
Detroit Metropolitan Area, we were con- 
fronted with many new problems. However, IL 
believe the biggest problem of all was the 
lack of proper communications. We found 
that even though we received assistance 
from surrounding police departments: in the 
way of manpower and cars; we were ham- 
pered by lack of communications with these 
same men and cars. I would like to point 
out that we did make good use of the tele- 
phone and portable radio but this was expen- 
sive, very inconvenient, and time con- 
suming—time being of the utmost impor- 
tance’ in this type of situation. A delay im 
relaying a message could mean the loss of life 
or property. 

* * * . * 

I believe that the only solution to this 
problem is to have the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission set aside more radio spec- 
trum for all law enforcement agencies. 


Similarly, the inspector of police in 
Flint, Mich., advised me: 

Your letter of August. 15, 1967, came at a 
very opportune time as we, Command Offi- 
cers of the Flint Police Department, believe 
that more radio space must be made avall- 
able for Police Agencies. We have been con- 
sidering a request to the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission for additional fre- 
quency assignment to handle normal opera- 
tions: which have increased rapidly in the 
last several: years. With the completion of 
L.E.I.N. (Law Enforcement Information Net- 
work) and the National Crime Information 
Center, additional radio traffic is anticipated. 


This is not a problem limited to New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and other big city areas, however. The 
need, in the near future, for additional 
frequeney spectrum: is. also. reported by 
the chief of police in Tucson, Ariz.: 

We just recently received authorization for 
two additional radio frequencies, giving us a 
total of four. These four frequencies will 
carry us for approximately two to three 
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years, at which time we will have to increase 
our frequencies, due to the growth of the 
community and the services we must render. 
I might add that the securing of these two 
additional frequencies was only accom- 
plished after a great deal of extremely hard 
work on the part of the city’s Communiea- 
tion Superintendent. In obtaaring these 
frequencies we were also informed that the 
future was quite bleak of obtaining addi- 
tional frequencies for our needs. 

If law enforcement agencies are to render 
the instantaneous services necessary to the 
constituents we must have sufficient radio 
spectrum space set aside so that future ex- 
pansion will not be restricted. 


Note particularly his statement that 
the frequencies which they have just ob- 
tained will only carry them for approxi- 
mately 2 or 3 years at which time they 
would have to increase their frequencies 
due to the growth of the community and 
the services that they must render, and 
they have been advised that the future 
was quite bleak for obtaining these fre- 
quencies. 

The chief of police of Houston, Tex., 
has said: 


Degradation of our radio communications, 
due to the lack of compatable frequencies, 
coupled with the close geographical reassign- 
ment of frequencies, cause serious interfer- 
ence problems, During recent acts of violence 
in our city, interference from five other cities 
was noted, some of which were as far away 
as two hundred miles, Radio communications 
assisted materially in containing the violence, 
however, the above mentioned communica- 
tions problems could have severely handi- 
capped our efforts had this violence been 
allowed to get out of hand. 

The situation that confronts us in the pol- 
ice communications field can be summarized 
very simply. The effectiveness of police work 
is directly dependent upon the communica- 
tions backbone available to the department 
and Officials involved. If we have a good sys- 
tem, the likelihood of public interest being 
protected is increased. As population grows 
in our area, as automobile usage, criminal 
activities and so forth continue to grow, de- 
mands on our police officials and on their 
radio systems will continue to increase, and 
their jobs will be increasingly difficult, There 
are already serious frequency shortages in the 
police field. In the Houston area we are al- 
ready having trouble finding compatible fre- 
quencies for our police needs, It is essential, 
therefore, that we be concerned at this time 
with these radio needs, not only in terms of 
present, but over the next decade. 


A memorandum from the police de- 
partment of Cleveland, Ohio, reports that 
they were unable to obtain FCC permis- 
sion to construct and use a public emer- 
gency radio call box which was to be 
erected on the highway at locations far 
removed from the police telephone cable 
and used to transmit emergency mes- 
sages. 

The interference situation is the same 
in Youngstown, Ohio, according to its 
chief of police: 

Our present radio spectrum is not sufficient 
as we are receiving interference from Pitts- 
burgh, Penna., which is located 70 miles 
from our city. We also receive interference 
at our base station from the local radio and 
television stations. 

We plan to install a new radio system in 
the department which will include more 
channels to increase our mobile units, There- 
fore, we will require more radio space for the 
new system? 


The chief of police of Greensboro, 
N.C., reports: 
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At the present time, we are trying to find 
two clear channels on which we could install 
a command net operation in a mobile repeat 
fashion. This type system would enable us to 
set up a temporary command post at most 
any location and be able to communicate 
with all personnel within the area which 
have radios on the specific channel. However, 
due to the congestion and shortage of fre- 
quencies in the land mobile service and spe- 
cifically in the Police-Public Safety Radio 
Service frequencies allocation, we have been 
unable to obtain a recommendation from 
the coordinator for the police frequency of 
North Carolina. 


The rapid increase in police commu- 
nications and the resulting need for ad- 
ditional frequency spectrum is factually 
stated by the Minneapolis superintend- 
ent of police: 

With calls for police service going up rapid- 
ly in Minneapolis from 130,000 in 1964, 141,- 
000 in 1965 and 157,000 in 1966 we will have 
to expand from our present two nets to 
three and later to four. This will take addi- 
tional frequencies and space on the spectrum. 


From the chief of police of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., I have received the following com- 
ment of concern: 


We are concerned with the radio 
quencies allocation as a whole. 

At the present time we share our local 
channel with the City of Pontiac, Michigan 
and with all the suburban police depart- 
ments in the Chicago and Cook County, Illi- 
nois. This situation creates considerable 
interference problems to our own local radio 
traffic. 


The chief of police of Phoenix, Ariz., 
reports that— 

The Phoenix Police Department was for- 
tunate to obtain 5 radio frequencies in 1964, 
the last in the area that were compatible 
with multi-frequency operation. 

. * 7 * * 


fre- 


With the normal growth of Phoenix, addi- 
tional frequencies will be needed within the 
next 3 to 4 years for voice communication. 
In the near future, teletype printers in police 
cars and automatic car locaters will require 
additional radio spectrum. 

* * * * * 


I feel that the Public Safety needs more 
radio space now and that Phoenix must have 
additional frequencies in the near futre. 


William A. Johnson, the superintend- 
ent of police for the city of Grand Rapids 
has written me: 


Our own Grand Rapids Fire Department 
has a simplex frequency for City operation 
which at times during “skip” is badly “clut- 
tered” by traffic from the City of Chicago 
Police Department, a heavy user. The result 
is the maintaining of a poor watch by the 
Fire Dispatchers with the attendent danger 
of missed calls. The Grand Rapids Fire De- 
partment also serves all outlying depart- 
ments on a second frequency which is badly 
overloaded, particularly by the large number 
of users in the immediate area. Some years 
ago Mr. Edwin Denstaedt of Detroit, the fre- 
quency co-ordinator for Fire, advised our 
radio engineer that there were not enough 
frequencies available to allow the splitting 
of this outlying system. 


And from Sioux City, Iowa, the chief 
of police has expressed his concern about 
the frequency spectrum shortage as fol- 
lows: 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
express my growing concern about the 
channel crowing of the Public Safety radio 
frequencies. We share our frequency with 
the cities of Pipestone, Minnesota; LaVerne, 
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Minnesota; New Ulm, Minnesota; and Daven- 
port, Iowa, and should a mass civil disturb- 
ance occur in Sioux City, this outside traffic 
could easily disrupt our communications net- 
work here and render it ineffective. This has 
occurred during routine daily work, but I 
can foresee serious problems if we urgently 
needed to utilize our radio and were unable 
to do so because of foreign interference. My 
department relies on the radio system and 
without it, I feel that law enforcement de- 
teriorates badly. 

I, for one, would like to see some relief 
from the frequency congestion that exists. 


Mr. Speaker, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, the full text of the various let- 
ters which I have received from depart- 
ments of police throughout the country 
with regard to this problem will be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

All these problems of congestion re- 
sulting from a failure of the FCC to al- 
locate an adequate amount of frequency 
spectrum to the users of land mobile 
radio were summed up by the FCC in its 
last annual report, In that report, at page 
48, it admitted that— 

The condition is not unlike that of a main 
highway on a summer weekend, so over- 


crowded with vehicles that traffic has come 
to a standstill. 


The adverse effects on the public in- 
terest of bringing this type of radio 
communication to a standstill are enor- 
mous. It is significant that in its report 
to the House, the Select Committee on 
Small Business said at page 171: 

It is recommended that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission undertake, at once, 
such action as may be necessary to allocate 
additional radio frequency spectrum to small 
business and other users of land mobile 
radio. 


The President’s Crime Commission, 
after a thorough study of the problem, 
recommended, at page 254 of its report, 
entitled “The Challenge of Crime in a 
Free Society,“ that 

The FCC should develop plans for allocat- 
ing portions of the TV spectrum to police 
use. 

Communications must be maintained with 
foot patrolmen and with police officers who 
have left their cars. Police officials are unani- 
mous in their desire for small portable 
radios so that patrolmen can call for assist- 
ance in an emergency and so that supervisors 
can maintain closer contact with those they 
supervise and make more effective use of the 
entire police force. 


Yet we have no action by the FCC, 
except studies and more studies, to bring 
these recommendations of the Congress 
and the President’s Crime Commission 
into reality. I, and other Members of the 
Congress, have continued to press the 
FCC on this matter at every opportunity. 
When the FCC appeared before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which I am a member, in 
the spring of this year, a number of the 
appeals from the public for action by 
the FCC were made a part of the hearing 
record, and the Chairman of the Com- 
mission admitted that 

There is a pressing need for the provision 
of more channel capacity and more channels 
for a mobile service. 


The FCC has studied the problem. The 
Congress and Presidential commissions 
have studied the problem and made simi- 
lar recommendations for action by the 
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FCC: How much more does: it take ta 
move the FCC: to: action? 

Have we created an instrument of Gov- 
ernment which is unresponsive to the 
needs of the people and to their elected 
officials even when it admits the path it 
must take? If that is the case—and. I 
hope: it is: not—it is my prediction that 
the FCC will face some searching: ques- 
tions when it appears before the various 
committees of the Congress early next 
year. 

If we are to be faithful to the people 
of this country, to their needs and their 
problems, we must find a means of pro- 
viding the frequency spectrum: which the 
police and other users of land mobile 
radio so desperately need. We would be 
remiss: in our duty if 6 months from now 
we could receive the same type of letters 
from police chiefs and testimony from 
small businessmen concerning this prob- 
lem which we have received in the past. 

I want to assure the Commission that 
T intend to pursue this matter and I be- 
lieve that I speak for a great many of 
the Members of the Congress who have 
also become concerned about the failure 
of the Commission.to carry out its obliga- 
tion to the public interest in this area. 

Only last week, the long-awaited re- 
port of the Advisory Committee for the 
Land Mobile Radio Services was issued 
and presented to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

The digest of the report closed its con- 
clusions with the following language: 

Therefore, the Advisory Committee con- 
eludes: that if. the public: is to continue to 
receive the benefits, services and efficiencies 
provided to it by all areas ot the land mobile 
services —wWhich can only be so provided 
benefits, services and efficiencies which are 
indeed in the public interest, convenience 
and necessity—additional frequency spec- 
trum must be allocated for this use: 


The Committee Chairman was Com- 
missioner Kenneth A. Cox. In his letter 
of transmittal, he closed by pointing out 
that 


The Advisory Committees work is now 
finished, and the next step is up to the 
Commission, 


Mr. Speaker, I would have only one 
word to add to Mr. Cox’s succinct con- 
clusion. That word is “now,” and I 
would have the members of the FCC 
know that the word is heavily under- 
scored. 

The letters referred to follow: 


Crry or GRAND Rar ms. MICH., 


August 21, 1967. 
Hon, Jonn.D, DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Through our membership in the 
Associated. Public Communications. 
Officers. (APCO), we are fully aware of the 
frequency congestion. in. the Land. Mobile 
radio services and the studies such as those 
ef the Land Mobile Advisory Committee 
(LMAG) and other efforts that are being put 
forth by NABERS (Business), and APCO’s 
proposed. Project. No. 3, a study of frequency 
congestion: in the Chicago area with a 
from the Office of Law Enforcement. Assist- 
ance. of the Department. of Justice. 

While we do not experience any apprecia- 
able amount of interference from. ather. sta- 
tions on our police radio system, it is pri- 
marily because we. duplex (separate 
base and mobile frequencies) which allows 
our dispatchers to monitor their cars on a 
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ehannel which: is. limited to. mobiles. only, 
thus avoiding competition with other high 
powered base stations, Such duplex opera- 
tion does. limit our effectiveness by prevent 
ing communications between mobile units, 
which is a lesser than operating 
simplex. (all on one frequency) and putting 
up with the resulting interference. 

However, there is more and more talk of 
the FCC instituting a system of open occu- 
pancy” rather than the block system“ of 
frequency assignments that has prevailed 
for years. This probably would eliminate the 
protection we presently, enjoy with our duplex 
system. 

Through. our centralized Radio Service 
Bureau, we service numerous other Public 
Safety and Public Works radio systems that 
have been beset with severe interference 
problems. Recently our forty car Grand 
Rapids. Water and Light radio. system went 
to considerable expense to change frequency: 
to escape the interference from Milwaukee 
Power and Light and the Detroit Under- 
ground, The constant chatter of these big, 
users frayed the nerves of the monitoring 


personnel to the point that it became neces- 


sary to change. In addition, emergency calls 
had to wait their turn or were being blanked 
out. Some time ago the City of Wyoming 
Police Department (a Grand Rapids suburb) 
found it necessary to change frequency at 
considerable expense to escape interference 
from the City of Woodstock, Illinois. Such 
frequency changing is a gamble at best, with 
the possibility of another large user being 
assigned: the same frequency. at.any time. 

Our own Grand Rapids Fire Department. 
has a simplex frequency for City operation 
which at times during “skip” is badly “clut- 
tered” by traffic from the City of Chicago 
Police Department, a heavy user: The result 
is the maintaining of a poor watch by the 
Fire Dispatchers, with the attendant danger 
of missed. calls. The Grand Rapids: Fire De- 
partment also serves all outlying departments 
on a second frequency which is badly over- 
loaded, particularly by the large number of 
users in the immediate area. Some years ago 
Mr. Edwin Denstaedt of Detroit, the fre- 
quency co-ordinator for Fire, advised our 
radio engineer that there were not. enough 
frequencies available to allow. the: splitting 
of this. outlying system. Today the F. C. C. and 
our frequency co-ordinating committees are 
advocating combining of small departments 
in an area and the use of a single frequency; 
all because of the frequency shortage, we 
presume. 

We are unable to give you any specific ex- 
amples of failure of communications due to 
frequency congestion during the recent riots 
in. Grand Rapids. Of course, many trans- 
missions. had to wait their turn and it would 
have helped to have been able to operate car 
to car on a “clean channel” simplex fre- 
quency. 

In weighing our situation: in the Grand 
Rapids area, consideration should be givem 
to the fact. that we are quite: far removed 
from. densely. populated areas such as New 
York, n Wayne County. Chicago 
and. Los 

We appreciate your letter and this: oppor- 
tunity tœ contribute our bit to this: pressing 
problem. 


Sincerely, 
Was, A. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent o/ Police. 


Cry op’ ar Tucson, Anz. 
1, 1887. 


like to- first. point out that the reported civil 
disturbance in our community was nowhere 
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near the magnitude reported by the elec- 
tronic and printed press. It was a. minor 
disturbance. and required little more than 
routine police attention. 

At the present. time we feel that we have 
sufficient. radio frequencies available to us.. 
We just recently received authorization. for 
two. additional radio frequencies, giving us a 
total of four. These four frequencies will. 
carry us for approximately two to three years, 
at. which. time we will have to increase our 
frequencies, due to the growth of the com- 
munity and the services we must render. I 
might add that the securing of these two 
additional frequencies was only accomplished’ 
after a great deal of extremely hard work on 
the part of the city’s Communication Super- 
intendent. In obtaining these frequencies we 
were also informed that the future was quite 
bleak of obtaining additional frequencies for 
our needs, 

If law enforcement agencies are to render 
the instantaneous services necessary to the 
constituents we must have sufficient radio 
spectrum space set aside so that future ex- 
pansion will not be restricted: 

I trust the above will be of assistance to 
vou, and if we can be of further assistance 
do not hesitate to call upon us, 

Sincerely yours; 
BanNAnο L. GARMIRE, 
Chief of Police. 
POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
Sioux City, Iowa, September 26, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Ray burn Bowes S Building; 
Washington, D 

Dran er EAA DINGELL: Thank you 
very much for your recent letter expressing 
concern regarding the civil disturbances that 
have taken place in many of our nations’ 
cities. 

We have been fortunate: im the Sioux: City. 
area and have not yet been plagued: with a 
problem of this type. I am wondering if your 
letter should have been sent to Waterloo, 
Iowa, because I do know that a problem did 
occur in that city this summer. 

I would Uke to take this opportunity to 
express my growing concern about the chan 
nel crowding of the Public Safety radio fre- 
quencies.. We share our frequency with the 
cities of Pipestone, Minnesota; La Verne, Min- 
nesota; New Ulm, Minnesota;. and Davenport, 
Towa, and should a mass civil disturbance oc- 
cur in Sioux City, this outside traffic could 
easily disrupt our communications network 
here and render it ineffective. This has oc- 
curred during routine daily work, but I can 
foresee serious problems if we urgently needed. 
to utilize our radio and were unable to do so 
because of foreign interference. My depart- 
ment relies on the radio system and without 
it, I feel that law enforcement deteriorates 
badly. 

I, for one, would like to see some relief from 
the frequency congestion that now exists. 

-you for any assistance you may 
give us im this matter, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
James O'KEEFE, 
Chief of Police: 
Orr or PHOENIX, ARIZ., 
September 25, 1967. 
Hon. Jon D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C: 

Dran Mr. DINGELL: The Phoenix Police 
Department was fortunate to obtain 5 radio 
frequencies in 1964, the last in the area that 
were compatible with multi-frequency oper- 
ation, These 5 frequencies have been ade- 
quate for our needs to date and were suffi- 
cient to handle our recent civil disturbance, 

With the normal growth of Phoenix, adui- 
tional. will be needed within. the 
next. 4 ta 4 years for voice: communication, 
In the near future. printers. in po- 
quire additional radio spectrum. 
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There are no unused VHF police frequen- 
cles left in the Salt River Valley; therefore, 
any expansion in Phoenix, Scottsdale, Mesa, 
Tempe or Glendale will require UHF equip- 
ment at considerable extra cost, including 
two sets of equipment in many cars (1 on 
UHF and 1 VHF). — 

the t four years, the oe 

1 has had a problem with 
interference from the Special Emergency 
Service. One instance: Doctors’ Directory 
Was read by and understood as “policeman 
needs help—urgently.” Another instance, a 
local ambulance company’s transmission was 
read on police frequency as “officer hurt— 
needs help urgently.” On both occasions, 
considerable police manpower was diverted 
until situations were checked out and clari- 
fied. We have had considerable interference 
from Doctors’ Directory and have desensi- 
tized our own system to some extent to pre- 
vent this type problem. 

I feel that the Public Safety Service needs 
more radio space now and that Phoenix 
must have additional frequencies in the near 
future. 

I also feel that legislation or FCC regula- 
tions to prevent unauthorized monitoring 
of police frequencies is necessary. Present 
FCC regulations are not adequate in this 
area. Phoenix has had instances of burglars, 
wrecker drivers, ambulance services, as well 
as news services, monitoring police calls and 
causing or increasing the police problem as 
a result of this monitoring. 

Very truly yours, 
Paul E. BLU Aux, 
Police Chief. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
New York, N.Y., September 15, 1967. 
Hon, JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: This is in 
reply to your letter of August 15, 1967 re- 
questing information concerning our situa- 
tion with reference to police radio channels. 

We have been aware of your active interest 
in this very serious problem and appreciate 
your efforts in behalf of law enforcement 
communications. I am sure that your dis- 
cussions with the Federal Communications 
Commission have helped to make that agency 
aware of the urgent need for remedial 
measures. 

The New York City Police Department has 
been faced with a serious shortage of radio 
channels for some time and has been 
hampered in its functions not only during 
periods of disorders but in its daily opera- 
tions. 

In the New York metropolitan area all of 
the radio channels allocated to the police 
services are saturated and this has been con- 
firmed by a recent Federal Communications 
Commission study. In order to obtain some 
relief it was necessary for us to apply for a 
waiver of the F.C.C. rules to permit us the 
use of 10 additional frequencies which are 
allocated to the Forestry-Conservation Serv- 
ices. The Commission granted our request 
and we are now in the process of activating 
these sorely needed channels. We have been 
operating with only 8 radio frequencies for 
our fleet of over 2200 police vehicles, as well 

as 15 launches and 5 helicopters. We found 
that some of our base stations were clocking 

as much as 10 hours of daily transmission 
time and assuming approximately equal air 
time for the mobiles, some of our channels 
were in use as much as 20 hours a day. Dur- 
ing peak periods in order to reduce the back- 
log in our radio dispatch room, it frequently 
Was necessary to operate on a one-way basis 
with the cars calling in their reports by tele- 
phone instead of by radio. No doubt the 10 
additional radio channels will help to allevi- 
ate this situation but we still will be op- 
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erating an excessive number of units per 
channel. 

We also feel that every officer including 
the foot patrolman should be equipped with 
a miniature two-way radio in order to main- 
tain essential and immediate communication 
at all times. This is particularly important 
during periods of civil disorders or other 
emergency situations. We have at present 
550 of the personal-type radios in use op- 
erating on six 15 ke. split frequencies. We 
have budgeted for an additional 1,700 of 
these units. Obviously, there will be a need 
for more radio channels and repeater sys- 
tems to accommodate this needed coverage. 

With regard to particular problems during 
disorders, it was necessary to operate numer- 
ous mobile and portable radios in the Brook- 
lyn area on the same radio channel as other 
units operating in the Harlem area. This 
created problems of mutual interference and 
limited communications. 

As you know the Federal Communications 
Commission has under study the feasibility 
of shared use of VHF-TV channels and the 
possibility of reallocating some of the UHF- 


TV channels to other services such has Public 


Safety. We feel that in major metropolitan 
areas, the latter course of action is one 
logical solution inasmuch as hundreds of ad- 
ditional radio channels are required, not only 
for present systems but to implement new 
systems and new concepts which are being 
developed to assist law enforcement in its 
fight against increasing crime and lawless- 
ness. 

We are anxiously awaiting the F.C. C. deci- 
sions with regard to providing additional 
radio spectrum to the police services and as 
soon as more channels are allocated we in- 
tend to apply for many more frequencies. 
Additional frequencies also will be required 
to change from a simplex to a duplex mode 
of operation which will enable us to take ad- 
vantage of such new techniques as mobile 
teleprinters and computerized dispatch of 
police vehicles. New York City has earmarked 
considerable funds for the modernization 
and improvement of its communications 
facilities and one of the major limitations 
is the critical shortage of radio channels. 

I wish to express my appreciation to you 
for your interest in this problem and I sin- 
cerely hope that an early solution win be 
found. 

Sincerely, 
H. R. Leary, 
Police Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLICE, 
Ecorse, Mich., October 4, 1967. 

Hon. Jonn D. DINGELL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Regulatory and 
Enforcement Agencies, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran JoHN: This is in response to your let- 
ter of September 15, 1967, expressing your 
concern over the shortage of radio spectrum 
for local law enforcement agencies and how 
such shortage is hampering their operations. 

During the recent civil disorders in the 
Detroit Metropolitan Area, we were con- 
fronted with many new problems, However, 
I believe the biggest problem of all was the 
lack of proper communications. We found 
that even though we received assistance 
from surrounding police departments in the 
way of manpower and cars, we were ham- 
pered by lack of communications with these 
same men and cars. I would like to point out 
that we did make good use of the telephone 
and portable radio but this was expensive, 
very inconvenient, and time consuming— 
time being of the utmost importance in this 
type of situation. A delay in relaying a mes- 
Sage could mean the loss of life or property. 

I might explain how we made use of the 
portable radio and how much easier it would 
have been to have had an assigned frequency 
which all base stations and police cars could 
monitor. During the recent emergency, any 
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message that our base station would trans- 
mit could be received only by our own police 
cars and six other assisting police depart- 
ment cars. This meant that only a minority 
of the assisting cars were receiving the mes- 
sages. We were able to overcome this prob- 
lem to a small degree by using our portable 
radios, tied into our frequency, in the police 
cars equipped with radios but not on our 
frequency. (Example: Cars of the Wayne 
County Sheriff, Michigan State Police, Li- 
vonia Police, etc—these cars were all 
equipped with radios but were not on our 
base station frequency and therefore, we had 
to place one of our portable radios in one of 
their cars so that they could receive our base 
station broadcasts. In turn, they used their 
own radio to relay our base station messages 
to their other cars assisting in the area.) 

Our base station did have radio contact 
with the Detroit Police Department through 
“B” Channel on our base station radio only. 
Any messages received from the Detroit Po- 
lice Department on our base station “B” 
Channel would have to be re-broadcast to 
our police cars, as well as the assisting cars 
of other departments which were on the 
Same frequency or equipped with portables. 

The cars from other departments which 
were not on our frequency or not equipped 
with one of our portable radios, were of lit- 
tle use to us, other than patrol. We were 
unable to give them assignments and if 
they encountered a situation where they 
needed assistance or had to report the loca- 
tion of a fire, they would have to rely on 
the public telephone or find a fire box. 

I believe that the only solution to this 
problem is to have the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission set aside more radio spec- 
trum for all law enforcement agencies. It 
must be set up so that all agencies are able 
to receive and transmit on the same fre- 
quency, I would suggest calling it the De- 
troit Metropolitan Area Spectrum (DMA), 
the Michigan Spectrum (MICH), or the 
United States Law Enforcement Spectrum 
(USLE). 

I hope this gives you an idea, John, as to 
our problems. If I can be of further assist- 
ance, please let me know. 

Respectfully yours, 
CONNIE, 


ARLINGTON COUNTY, VA., 
POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
Arlington, Va., October 9, 1967. 
Congressman JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I am writing 
this letter to you in response to a plea for 
additional frequency space to help the pres- 
ent communications problems confronting 
us, and alleviate future frequency congestion 
that could curtail our responsibilities dealing 
with public safety. 

As our police department grows, it is ap- 
parent that the present allocation of radio 
space will not be sufficient for future police 
operations in this Metropolitan area. Also we 
have already felt the need for the allocation 
of more frequency space to our community. 

In order to combat crime in our everyday 
work, and allow effective response to emer- 
gencies, such as controlling violence which 
has beset our major urban areas, it is im- 
perative that radio communications are in- 
stantly available to each and everyone of our 
men. Insufficient radio spectrum to do this 
job headlines the police radio communica- 
tions problems. We respectfully request you, 
as Chairman of the House Small Business 
Subcommittee on Regulatory and Enforce- 
ment Agencies, to contact us 8 letter or in 
person to further assist you in gathering 
more information. 

Yours truly, 
Maj. WILLIAM G. Fawvrn, 
Chief of Police. 
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Crry or NEWARK, N. J., 
September 6, 1967. 
Mr. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: The follow- 
ing information has been prepared in re- 
sponse to your request of August 22nd, 1967: 

We presently have authorization for two 
(2) frequencies, and a third one for limited 
use without a base station. We have approxi- 
mately 300 vehicles that are radio-equipped, 
and 125 walkie-talkies. 

Communication with other police agen- 
cies is either via telephone, teletype, or tele- 
gram if long distance and not urgent. 

We feel that six (6) frequencies are neces- 
sary to maintain an effective system for this 
department, Four (4) channels within 625 
KC of each other for mobile equipment and 
two (2) channels within 625KC of each other 
for walkie-talkie equipment, 

Specific instances where the lack of avail- 
able frequencies has prevented our men from 
carrying out their assigned duties are: 

1. Newark Riots. 

2. Slaying of Patrolman Gutekunz. 

3. Visits of V.I.P’S. e.g. President Johnson 
and President Kennedy, to Newark. 

4. The large fire in the Central Ward. 
(whole block on fire) 

5. Severe weather conditions e.g. 
storms. 

6. Radio Cars in a chase. 

During these incidents at peak workload 
periods: 

1. Dispatchers were delayed in giving out 
assignments by vying to get “On the Air.” 
Assignments backed-up. 

2. Non-emergency assignments were dis- 
rupted or delayed and non-essential mes- 
sages dispensed with. 

3. Field personnel frequently could not 
“Come in“ with important information or 
messages. 

4. Administrative Command personnel 
were hampered in getting “On the Air” to 
direct or control the movement and de- 
ployment of personnel or revise tactical 
operations. 

5. Field personnel on the outer periphery 
of the City “Cut Out“ transmissions in 
progress. They were unable to hear the other 
person “On the Air“ for want of mobile relay 
facilities. 

6. Time was lost because simultaneous 
transmissions and receiving was not possible 
with existing facilities. 

7. Immediate contact with local enforce- 
ment or City Agencies was hindered by using 
a telephone for lack of an inter-system radio 
network. 

8. Demands for transmission time by the 
increased number of mobile units, operating 
on the same frequency interfered with com- 
munications, 

9. Much “Air Time” was taken up with 
repetitions of information already trans- 
mitted on “Record Checks” and “Stolen 
Cars.” Other authorized vehicles interfered 
with transmissions. 

Very truly yours, 
OLIVER KELLY, 
Chief of Police. 


snow 


Crry or FLINT, MICH., 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC SAFETY, 
September 5, 1967. 
Hon. JoRN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of August 15, 1967, 
came at a very opportune time as we, Com- 
mand Officers of the Flint Police Department, 
believe that more radio space must be made 
available for Police Agencies. We have been 
considering a request to the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission for additional fre- 
quency assignment to handle normal opera- 
tions which have increased rapidly in the 
last several years. With the completion of 
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L. E. I. N. (Law Enforcement Information Net- 
Work) and the National Crime Information 
Center, additional radio traffic is anticipated. 

the recent disorder in this City, 
with only one transmitting frequency at 
Headquarters, some delay in transmission 
was experienced. Three additional employees, 
all officers, were assigned to the Communica- 
tions Division. Their assignment was to seg- 
regate telephone calls to determine their im- 
portance and aid in dispatching of patrol 
cars. At the time of the Disturbance, this De- 
partment had approximately 110 radio cars 
in operation, each having two-way communi- 
cation. Further, having only one transmitter, 
hindered surveillance work to a degree, espe- 
cially if the car being followed became in- 
volved with heavy auto traffic. This surveil- 
lance work is vitally important in time of 
disturbance as it aids the Police Department 
in checking on leaders, potential trouble- 
makers, and out of town people entering the 
City, to aid in the disturbance. 

Communications between the Flint Police 
Department and the Flint Fire Department 
was a direct telephone line previously in- 
stalled. When the Fire Department received a 
fire call their operator would contact the 
Police Dispatcher who would send a Patrol 
car to check first, to determine if there was a 
fire and secondly, to assure the fire trucks 
could get in and out of the area. The patrol 
car would relay the true information to the 
Radio Dispatcher who would in turn call the 
Fire Department. 

Communications between the Flint Police 
Department and the Michigan National 
Guard was mainly with Liaison Officers at 
respective headquarters and the telephone 
was utilized to exchange information. It 
should be noted that the National Guard was 
not deployed in Flint during the time of 
Civil Disorder. Had this Organization been 
utilized, a police car with two (2) way com- 
munication would have been assigned to that 
Headquarters. 

The Michigan State Police were deployed 
at this time and to overcome the communi- 
cations problem between this Organization 
and the Flint Police Department, a trans- 
mitter on the State Police frequency was in- 
stalled in our Communications Division and 
a State Police employee operated same. 

The Citizens Band Operators were also 
utilized. A mobile receiver and transmitter 
being set up in the Communications Divi- 
sion. Units of this Organization acted as per- 
manent observation points on the perimeter 
of the City and reported their observations. 
They also set up other fixed posts, I. e., Naval 
Reserve Center, etc. 

Thus, we of the Flint Police Department, 
are desirous of obtaining two (2) additional 
frequencies for our base transmitter to aid 
in our normal everyday operation and have a 
reserve frequency for critical time. Any aid 
that you may extend toward this goal will be 
highly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT J. SMITH, 
Inspector of Police. 


Crry oF MounT VERNON, N.Y., 
September 14, 1967. 
Re your letter dated August 15, 1967, refer- 
ring to radio space. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Regulatory and 
Enforcement Agencies, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. DINGELL: Thank you for your 
concern as to adequate Radio Space to meet 
every contingency. 

Our City of Mount Vernon, N.Y. has a 
population of 76,010 (1960 census) in four 
square miles, with 27% negro population in 
1965. We are separated only by a boundary 
line from New York City. We have two New 
York City subways that stop at the city 
line, also two railroads, three parkways and 
one state route that pass through Mount 
Vernon. 
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We have just installed a new 80 watt 
General Electric Radio System to replace 
our old 50 watt system in 28 Police Depart- 
ment vehicles and our base station at Police 
Headquarters on one frequency 155.37 M.C. 

We presently have six portable transmit- 
ters and receivers for our foot patrolmen and 
will select a proposal on bids for ten more 
portables on September 19, 1967. 

During our recent disturbances during 
July, our one frequency was a specific ex- 
ample of various instances where a shortage 
of radio space hampered our men in the ef- 
ficient performance of their duty and de- 
layed or prevented prompt and effective re- 
sponse to emergency and instantaneous dis- 
bursement of personnel to the constantly 
changing target and high hazard areas, 

It is also difficult in using one channel to 
have confidential communication by our De- 
tective Bureau and superior officers, whereas 
an adjacent channel, not open to the uni- 
form force and the public, would be of 
great value, 

Presently tow truck operators, criminals 
and others listen in on our one channel. 
We suspected that during the civil disturb- 
ance that our messages were being moni- 
tored. 

I therefore feel that as a police force in a 
thickly populated metropolitan area that an 
adjacent channel would be of great value. 

Thank you for your inquiry and interest 
in our radio problems. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE F. KUMMERLE, 
Commissioner of Publie Safety. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA, 
August 29, 1967. 
Hon. JoHn D. DINGELL, 
16th District, Michigan, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Reference is 
made to your letter of inquiry dated August 
15, 1967, pertaining to the availability of 
frequency space for land mobile radio, espe- 
cially for police forces of our metropolitan 
area. 

As you know our city has not encountered 
a civil disturbance of any magnitude that 
could be classified as a riot. We did have a 
group of disorderly juveniles throw missiles 
through a number of show windows in store 
fronts in the early morning hours of August 
1, 1967. This episode was met by deploying 
available manpower in the area affected and 
resulted in the arrest of eleven juveniles and 
twenty-one young adults. 

For several hours during this episode, the 
radio channel of operation for the affected 
area was taxed to its full capacity. The radio 
frequency shortage in the metropolitan area 
has been recognized for the past five years, 
especially in the radio frequencies allocated 
to public safety. During this time two addi- 
tional frequencies have been assigned to pro- 
vide three channels to service our mobile 
units. 

At present our department is in the process 
of expanding its communication system to 
provide centralized radio communication 
with all foot patrolmen and to meet the in- 
crease in mobile units for the next seven 
years. To provide for this improved service 
we found our department needed four (4) 
additional radio frequencies in the 150 Mhz 
band. 

Finding no police frequencies available in 
this area we petitioned the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission for a waiver to use 
three (3) Forestry Conservation and one (1) 
State Police Radio Frequency, This waiver 
was granted the department by the Federal 
Communications Commission on August 9, 
1967. However, the Forestry Conservation 
users from the States of Maryland, Virginia 
and West Virginia have filed protests with 
the Commission on the assignment of these 
radio frequencies for our use. It is expected 


Chief of Police. 
Orrx or Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 23, 1967. 
Hon, Jonn D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your letter of August 15 makes inquiry 
regarding whether or not “the Los Angeles 
Police Department has had sufficient radio 
spectrum space available to meet normal 
needs, as well as emergency needs.” Suc- 

, our answer is “No.” 

The Los Angeles Police Department has 
been plagued with radio frequency shortage 
problems over the past decade. The situation 
has become ever-more-acute since the Watts 
Riots in August of 1965. 

That riotous period required total utiliza- 
tion of the Police Department's radio com- 
munications system and clearly demonstrated 
that additional message capacity was essen- 
tial to the public safety of the City of Los 

les. 

As one specific example of how the radio 
frequency shortage has adversely affected 
operations of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment and the community it serves, consider 
our lack of a much needed “City-wide emer- 
gency frequency.” 

Since the Watts Riots, it has been appar- 
ent that we have had a critical and immedi- 
ate need for one frequency to be used as a 
City-wide emergency frequency. Many hun- 
dreds of hours of staff and technical time 
were spent in developing Police Department 
plans leading to optimization of the police 
radio system. Next, the City of Los Angeles 
authorized an expenditure of several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to purchase 
new multi-frequency radios for all patrol 
cars. These multi-frequency radios have now 
been designed, purchased and installed. Each 

unit now has a radio with immediate 
ability to switch between four frequencies: 
divisional frequency, City-wide emergency 
frequency, Tactical frequency one, and Tac- 
tical frequency two. 

However, despite repeated studies and a 
frequency-sharing request to the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Los Ange- 
les Police Department still has not been able 
to activate its planned Citywide emergency 
frequency because of a lack of a frequency 
which can be assigned to that use. 

In 1966 correspondence with Congressman 
Corman, Chief Thad Brown of the Los Ange- 
les Police Department stated: “The plight of 
the police service in having an insufficient 
portion of the radio spectrum allotted to 
their essential public-service use is known 
to various staff members of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Several studies 
have been made; others are in progress 
but the difficulty lies in the fact that relief 
is needed now. 

“Most certainly, law enforcement—and the 


making 
more reasonable portion of the radio spectrum 
for essential law enforcement and 
safety radio communications.” 

Chief Brown has been succeeded by Thomas 
Reddin as Chief of the Los Angeles Police 
Department. Chief Reddin would like to fur- 
ther emphasize the above remarks, by stat- 
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ing that the lack of radio frequencies for 


By Nort A. McQuown, 
Deputy Chief, 
Commander, Technical Services Bureau, 


Orr or NEWARK, N. J., 
August 17, 1967. 
Hon. Jonn D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: In reply to 
your letter of August 15th, 1967, as indicated 
in your letter, the allocation of radio fre- 
quencies is a serious problem to law en- 
forcement because of the lack of available 
frequencies, 

In our own case, even during normal op- 
erations, we are seriously handicapped be- 
cause of the lack of available frequencies. It 
was a serious problem during the recent 
disturbance in our City and the solution to 
this problem is a reallocation of the fre- 
quencies, particularly to those larger cities 
who have considerable mobile equipment in 
the field. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIVER KELLY, 
Chief of Police. 
Curry or CHICAGO, ILL., 
September 1, 1967. 
Hon, Jonn D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I read your 
letter with interest. It is gratifying to see 
a member of Congress concern himself with 
a problem that can only increase with the 
urbanization of our country and with the 
development of more sophisticated and com- 
plex electronic devices used in the war on 
crime. 

To help you understand our situation I 
will give you a brief description of the Chi- 
cago Police System. At the present time, 
Chicago operates its communication sys- 
tem in a duplex mode using a total of twenty- 
nine frequencies: sixteen zone, eight city- 
wide, three car-to-car, one motorcycle and 
one point-to-point. Zone and city-wide fre- 
quencies are base transmit 450 mc. and base 
receive 150 mc. We dispatch to approximately 
1,800 vehicles and keep in contact with out- 
side agencies via these frequencies. 

During normal operations these frequen- 
cies are not often overloaded. However, in civil 
disturbance situations we have experienced 
times when it becomes extremely difficult to 
maintain communications between head- 
quarters and field units and vice versa. The 
few times when this occurred were in August, 
1965; June 12 to 19, 1966; and July 12 to 
21, 1966. As yet this year we have not ex- 
perienced an extended overload period. 

At the present time we are engaged in a 
development program involving personal 
radios. Our concept is based upon the use of 
the personal radio transmitting to the mobile 
radio (in the beat car) and mobile radio re- 
peating this signal at greater power to the 
department base station. To accomplish this, 
thirteen link frequencies will be needed (we 
are licensed for nine) and if we are to pro- 
vide the flexibility we have with our present 


tohing. 

We also are concerned with the possibility 
of two or more large disturbances occur- 
ring at the same time and feel that we should 
be planning for four-frequency radios for 
field forces (we now have two-frequency 
capability) and the addition of city-wide fre- 
quencies five and six. This would require four 
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more frequencies—two in the 450 mc. range 
and two in the 150 mc. range. You can see 
that if we pursue this approach we will need 
seventeen new frequencies. 

There is also the necessity for information 
flow to the beat Imen. It seems self- 
defeating to have the National Crime Infor- 
mation Center, the Law Enforcement Tele- 

and our own computer files and 
then not be able to give the information re- 
ceived via these devices to the beat patrol- 
men because of lack of available transmission 
time. 

As you can see, the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment, as many other departments, has a fre- 
quency problem and law enforcement can 
be seriously hampered by lack of adequate 
facilities. 

I appreciate the opportunity to provide 
our assistance in this matter and feel that 
relief can be provided through Congressional 
interest and action. 

Sincerely, 
James B. CONLISK, JT., 
Superintendent of Police. 


Crry or Passaic, N. J., 
September 14, 1967. 
Congressman JonN D. DINGELL, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Thank you 
for your letter dated August 15, 1967 about 
frequency space availability for land mobile 
radio with respect to police departments. 

We are indeed dismayed with the Police 
Radio Service and the fact that evidently 
no plans have been formulated to correct the 
problems caused by the lack of frequencies, 
In reply to your inquiries, in our opinion, 
there are not enough frequencies available to 
us for our needs to be met. 

Since there is a lack of radio space, the 
result is insufficient communications with 
our forces, police and other. We felt that this 
reduced our efficiency at the times of dis- 
turbances during the past summer. I might 
add there was no way to distinguish rou- 
tine matters from critical problems which 
created confusion in our department. If we 
had had an adjacent channel frequency we 
could have had a two-frequency operation 
which would have been a great help to us. 
However, this problem is still with us. 

It is also possible for citizens to obtain 
police radio receivers whereby confidential 
police matters can become common knowl- 
edge. If in some way the unauthorized pos- 
session of such a receiver could become a Fed- 
eral violation, the amount of “eavesdrop- 
ping” would be considerably reduced. Need- 
less to say, this would make it easier for law 
enforcement agencies to carry out their du- 
ties. Also, all too frequently Public Safety 
FCC applications and grantings with the fre- 
quency applied for are published regularly 
and this information is therefore easily ob- 
tained by anyone. 

We appreciate your taking a stand on this 
matter and hope that your efforts will pro- 
duce some new regulations regarding the 
control and assignment of Police frequencies. 

Very truly sonia 
OHN F. CAMPBELL, 
Chief of Police. 
Crry oF PATERSON, N.J. 
September 12, 1967. 
Congressman JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I respect- 
fully acknowledge t of your letter of 
8-15-67 the availability of fre- 
quency space for Land Mobile Radio in all 
of its uses. 

I am concerned with the Police Radio 
Service and the fact that apparently no 
remedy is in the foreseeable future that may 
correct the present conditions caused by lack 
of frequencies. To answer your questions, 
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we do not have sufficient radio frequencies 
to meet our normal needs. It is a fact that 
lack of radio space is a problem, and inade- 
quate contact with our Police forces and 
other helpful forces. This did hinder our 
efforts during the civil disturbances which 
befell our city recently. We were unable 
to separate the major problems from rou- 
tine problems. As a result, a bottleneck was 
created. A suitable adjacent channel fre- 
quency enabling us to have two-frequency 
operation would have been a tremendous 
help. This problem still exists. 

The fact that radio receivers utilizing 
Police frequencies are so easily available is 
a major problem. If it were possible for 
this to be a Federal violation possibly re- 
quiring a registration and a license, we 
would at least know where they are located 
in most cases. I would therefore recommend 
a veil of secrecy be placed upon Public 
Safety FCC applications and grantings and 
that frequencies not be published for pub- 
lic dissemination. 

I wish to thank you for your interest in 
this matter and am hopeful that some good 
will come of your efforts. If I can be of 
further service, please do not hestitate con- 
tacting me. 

Respectfully, 
Jonn T. O'BRIEN, 
Chief of Police. 


CITY or HOUSTON, TEX., 
August 29, 1967. 
Hon. JoRN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of August 15, 1967, 
in which you express concern about the avail- 
ability of frequency space for land mobile 
radio in all of its uses, but most especially for 
the police forces in the metropolitan areas, 
has been reviewed. 

Degradation of our radio communications, 
due to the lack of compatible frequencies, 
coupled with the close geographical reassign- 
ment of frequencies, cause serious inter- 
ference problems. During recent acts of vio- 
lence in our city, interference from five 
other cities was noted, some of which were 
as far away as two hundred miles. Radio 
communications assisted materially in con- 
taining the violence, however, the above 
mentioned communications problems could 
have severely handicapped our efforts had 
this violence been allowed to get out of hand. 

The situation that confronts us in the 
police communications field can be summa- 
rized very simply. The effectiveness of police 
work is directly dependent upon the com- 
munications backbone available to the de- 
partment and officials involved. If we have a 
good system, the likelihood of public interest 
being protected is increased. As population 
grows in our area, as automobile usage, crimi- 
nal activities and so forth continue to grow, 
demands on our police officials and on their 
radio systems will continue to increase, and 
their jobs will be increasingly difficult. There 
are already serious frequency shortages in the 
police field. In the Houston area we are al- 
ready having trouble finding compatible fre- 
quencies for our police needs. It is essential, 
therefore, that we be concerned at this time 
with these radio needs, not only in terms of 
present, but over the next decade. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
should review the frequency situation in de- 
tail and develop all pertinent information so 
that we will know with some assurance just 
what the frequency requirements are now, 
what they will be in the future, and how they 
will be met. This is essential and consistent 
with the requirements of the law that the 
Commission allocate frequencies in the pub- 
lic interest and encourage greater use of radio 
to protect life and property. 

Your interest in our needs for more radio 
frequency space is greatly appreciated and I 
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trust that this information will be of some 
benefit to you. 
Sincerely, 
H. B. SHORT, 
Chief of Police. 
CITY OF GREENSBORO, N.C., 
August 23, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In response to your letter of 
August 15, 1967, I appreciate your concern 
for the congestion of the radio spectrum, 
particularly in the area of land mobile serv- 
ice. I have noted in several publications that 
you and your Committee have asked probing 
questions of the Federal Communications 
Commission and I hope you will continue 
your efforts in this direction until some relief 
is granted by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

You asked if we had any specific occasion 
where a lack of frequencies prevented ade- 
quate contact with our police officers or other 
law enforcement groups within the City. 
Perhaps it should be pointed out that even 
though we have had civil disturbances, 
they have not been of the magnitude of 
those in Detroit, Newark, and other areas; 
consequently, we have not had the problem 
of coordinating with the National Guard, 
Army, etc. However, we feel that if such a 
problem presented itself, we would need to 
have additional communication capabilities 
in order to properly carry out our objectives. 

At the present time, we are trying to find 
two clear channels on which we could in- 
stall a command net operation in a mobile 
repeat fashion. This type system would en- 
able us to set up a temporary command 
post at most any location and be able to 
communicate with all personnel within the 
area which have radios on the specific chan- 
nel. However, due to the congestion and 
shortage of frequencies in the land mobile 
service and specifically in the Police-Public 
Safety Radio Service frequencies allocation, 
we have been unable to obtain a recom- 
mendation from the coordinator for the 
police frequency of North Carolina. 

We are aware of the Committee which has 
been set up within the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s staff to look into the 
possibilities of reallocating frequencies now 
assigned to UHF TV to land mobile service. 
We feel that this is one solution to the prob- 
lem and certainly should be pursued dili- 
gently. It is further our feeling that com- 
munications in the police service is of great- 
er importance than those of the entertain- 
ment area and, consequently, should be given 
priority in considering the reallocation of 
radio frequencies. 

We have recently contacted our Congress- 
man, Horace Kornegay, requesting his sup- 
port along these lines. We will be glad to 
give further assistance if any is needed in 
this area, 

Sincerely, 
PauL B. CALHOUN, 
Chief of Police. 


Crry or MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
August 22, 1967. 
Representative Jonn D. DINGELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Regulatory and 
Enforcement Agencies, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CHAIRMAN DINGELL: Our Minneapolis 
metropolitan area and Hennepin County has 
39 separate law enforcement bodies most 
with frequencies of their own and their own 
radio set-up. These frequencies are scattered 
over the bands making it difficult or impos- 
sible to have one overall emergency net that 
all jurisdictions can receive and broadcast. 
I feel adjustments and expansion of band 
are necessary to give us proper radio cover- 
age. 


While communications didn’t cause us any 
real problems during our civil disturb. 
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ance this was because our disturbance was 
confined to a small area and only involved 
Minneapolis Police and Fire and later on 
Minnesota National Guard. I feel that com- 
munications would be a problem if our dis- 
turbance had been spread out and involved 
very many jurisdictions in the County. 
With calls for police service going up 
rapidly in Minneapolis from 130,000 in 1964, 
141,000 in 1965 and 157,000 in 1966 we will 
have to expand from our present two nets 
to three and later to four. This will take 
additional frequencies and space on the 
spectrum. 
I hope this information will be helpful to 
you and your committee. 
Sincerely, 
CALVIN F. HAWKINSON, 
Superintendent of Police. 


CITY or CAMBRIDGE, MD., 
August 16, 1967. 
Congressman JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: In reply to your 
letter of August 15, 1967, I submit the follow- 
ing information and enclose a letter which I 
sent to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

The only problem that we had in connec- 
tion with our radios was the constant inter- 
ference from the Prince Georges County 
Police at Seat Pleasant, Maryland. When 
they transmit they block our transmissions 
completely and it was very difficult for us to 
keep in contact with our cars and men dur- 
ing the riot trouble. As you can see from 
the enclosed letter that we are not the only 
station with the same problem. The Easton 
Police Dept. have been in touch with the 
FCC on the matter for we have had the prob- 
lem for two or three months, but so far the 
FCC has done nothing about it. 

I would appreciate it if you could do some- 
thing about this problem that we have with 
the Prince Georges County Police radio. I 
thank you for your letter and I hope you'll 
be able to do something on our problem. 

Yours truly, 
Brice G. KINNAMON, 
Chief of Police. 


— 


KALAMAZOO POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., August 31, 1967. 
Representative JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your inquiry of Au- 
gust 15, 1967 as to problems in communica- 
tions during our recent civil disturbance. 

No difficulties were encountered by this 
department as far as lack of communica- 
tions which in any way hindered us in 
quelling our disturbance. 

We are concerned with the radio frequence 
allocation as a whole. 

At the present time we share our local 
channel with the City of Pontiac, Michigan 
and with all the suburban police depart- 
ments in the Chicago and Cook County, Illi- 
nois area. This situation creates considerable 
interference problems to our own local radio 
traffic. This interference is often related to 
weather and atmospheric conditions but due 
to increased radio traffic on the interferring 
stations, the conditions are aggravated and 
there are times we have difficulty in receiv- 
ing our own local units. 

This is further aggravated when small de- 
partments and villages with only a few miles 
to patrol are licensed for output of 500 watts 
when good engineering practices indicates 
50 watts of power is more than adequate. 

After consultation with our departments 
radio engineer we would like to make the 
following recommendations. 

1. That the problem of frequency alloca- 
tion be reviewed and more channels be made 
available in the 150 MC-160 MC area. 

2. That the problem of frequency alloca- 
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tion be determined on a regional instead of 
national basis. This would take into account 
the difference in radio communication prob- 
lems in various areas of the nation. 

3. That the television broadcasting indus- 
try be required to show cause why 82 chan- 
nels allocated across the nation should not 
be drastically reduced. 

4. That the FCC take ce of the 
fact that on the basis of the marrow band 
technical standards now in effect, it is pos- 
sible to open up 400 additional police on 
public safety or business channels on each 
TV channel vacated. 

5. That Business Radio service, special in- 
dustrial radio, VHF marine radio, forestry 
products and all other commercial users of 
radio be moved out of the 150-160 MC band 
to channels from TV channels. That 
the 150-160 MC band be made available only 
to police and public safety units and local 
government radio service. 

If any of the above recommendations can 
be brought about I am sure a marked im- 
provement will be made for police com- 
munications. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN A 


. Fox, 
Chief of Police. 
Lt. HAROLD LIGMAN, 
Commander, Service Division. 


Crry or WoopHAVEN, MICH. 
August 1, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Due to the 
recent racial disturbance in the City of 
Detroit the past week, I would like to relay 
my thoughts to you on ways that may bene- 
fit all concerned in case of any future emer- 
gency which may arise at any time and in 
any community. 

First, the lack of communications was an 
apparent factor in the past incident in 
Detroit. I believe there should have been 
direct communication not only to the Police 
Departments involved but to all Police De- 
partments in the Tri-County area. 

In the past incident in Detroit all the 
Police Departments in the Wayne County 
area were asked to send their available men 
to River Rouge as an outbreak was expected 
there. Our Department sent no men because 
of lack of communication to our Depart- 
ment. The request being sent out through 
the Wayne County teletype system of which 
our Department does not have. Whether 
other Departments lack this teletype 
machine I do not know. 

The curfew hours, the closing of gasoline 
stations, etc., were not standardized as 
should have been, also one community not 
knowing what the neighboring community 
was doing. 

‘Therefore, I propose that a Tri-County sys- 
tem be set up and all Police Departments 
to have a teletype machine with headquar- 
ters to be in Detroit which is the largest city 
and also is centralized. Any emergency aris- 
ing in any community to be teletyped to all 
Police Departments from the command sta- 
tion and to comply with any and all orders. 
The Departments which cannot afford the 
teletype machines should be helped by State 
and Federal Grants. 

Secondly, and most important, all Tri- 
County Police Departments to be on a stand- 
ardized radio communication system. 

The set up to be as follows: 

1, An emergency frequency for all Police 
Departments to tune in on when ordered. 

2. A State Police frequency, to be tuned in 
by Local Departments. 

3, A County frequency, to be tuned in on 
by Local Departments. 

4. Local frequency, as is now being used by 
the Departments. 

The command post in Detroit to have au- 
thority to direct any or all Police Depart- 
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ments to switch to the emergency frequency 
or the State or County frequency as is needed. 
As an example, a community with four Police 
vehicles could be ordered to have two or 
three vehicles to switch to the emergency 
frequency for standby orders and the other 
vehicle or vehicles to remain on their local 
frequency to continue the patrol of their 
community. 

Due to the high cost of the added fre- 
quencys to the present radio systems of the 
communities, the monies to be allocated by 
State and Federal Grants. 

I cannot stress too strongly the need for 
direct communications to all Police Depart- 
ments for the safety and welfare of others. 

I hereby request to you Mr. Dingell to call 
a meeting of all area Police Chiefs and other 
High Government Officials to try to solve or 
keep to a minimum any other such emer- 
gency such as we have just witnessed. 

Very truly yours, 
Gust Zouyras, 
Chief of Police. 


VOYAGEURS NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD 
an article appearing in the Minneapolis 
Tribune of November 5, 1967, pointing to 
the dangers to our national forests of the 
precedent being pushed in California, 
and elsewhere, for the exchange of na- 
tional forest lands to timber companies 
in exchange for holdings within a pro- 
posed national park. 

At this time the peril arises in connec- 
tion with a Voyageurs National Park. 

National parks, if they are to be pro- 
cured and set aside as national treasures, 
should not be purchased by the dissipa- 
tion of anything as precious as the na- 
tional forest lands. To many people of 
the Nation, these lands are fully as valu- 
able, and often more so, than the na- 
tional parks to be purchased. 

The article follows: 

LeVanver SEEN SETTING CONDITIONS FOR 
VOYAGEURS PARK 
(By John Heritage) 

Sources close to Republican Gov. Harold 
LeVander believe that he may soon give con- 
ditional support to the proposed Voyageurs 
National Park on the Kabetogama Peninsula. 

The conditions, however, may be so tough 
that they could produce a stalemate, the 
sources believe. 

One of the conditions LeVander reportedly 
is considering is that federal land ownership 
in ee not be increased to create the 
park. 

Since a national park would increase fed- 
eral ownership, the only way this stipulation 
could be met is if the other federal agencies 
in the state—probably the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice—were to release some of their lands. 

The Forest Service would probably oppose 
such a move, as would some major conserva- 
tion groups. And it could prove to be a point 
of deadlock. 

LeVander will be urged to impose a “no 
federal land increase” provision by some state 
Officials and by northern Minnesota timber 
companies which oppose a park at Kabeto- 
gama. 
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On the other hand, some LeVander officials 
favor a park at Kabetogama, east of Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn., as do several other Min- 
nesota groups and economic interests, and 
these sources will urge him not to take a po- 
sition that may stymie the National Park 
Service proposal. 

A provision for relinquishing other federal 
lands to offset the gains made by establishing 
a park is contained in a bill passed last week 
by the U.S. Senate to create a redwood na- 
tional park in California. 

In the redwood measure, one of the hottest 
issues before Congress, U.S. Forest Service 
lands in California would be given to timber 
companies which in turn would give up their 
lands within the proposed park. 

Eight conservation groups, backed by the 
Forest Service, believe the trade provision 
is a dangerous precedent, and they reported- 
jy plan to fight it if and when the bill is 
brought before the House next year. They 
believe the trade amounts to “robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.” 

The trade provision in the redwood bill 
was a condition made by California's Re- 
publican governor, Ronald Reagan. 

Levander's support is key to establishing 
a national park in Minnesota. 

A number of state administrative, and 
possibly legislative, moves would have to be 
made to clear the way for the park. 

Federal-state land exchanges, which may 
be needed to bring the peninsula under fed- 
eral ownership, would have to be approved 
by the Land Exchange Commission, made up 
of LeVander, Atty. Gen. Douglas Head and 
State Auditor Stafford King. 

Sale of any state-owned lands to the Na- 
tional Park Service would also have to be 
approved by the commission. State trust 
fund lands, some of which are on the penin- 
sula, can be sold only at public auction. 

And there are other policies, regulations 
and state laws that would touch on creation 
of the park. 

According to a recent Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Conservation report, a National Park 
Service official said that if a land exchange 
proves impossible, the Park Service might 
agree to let Boise Cascade Corp., an Idaho- 
based timber firm with large holdings on 
the peninsula phase out its timber opera- 
tions there, for perhaps up to 50 years. The 
Park Service would gradually acquire the 
lands that had been harvested. 

Boise Cascade, which owns 49,000 of the 
proposed park's 107,000 acres, opposes the 
park there. Acquiring its lands, either 
through private, state and federal exchanges 
or by purchase, would be necessary. 

In imposing the “no federal increase” con- 

dition, LeVander might ask the federal gov- 
ernment to give up lands in the Superior 
or the Chippewa National Forests in north- 
ern Minnesota administered by the U.S. For- 
est Service or other Forest Service or U.S. 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM) hold- 
ings. 
John Wernham, supervisor of the Superi- 
or National Forest, said Friday he would be 
opposed to such a land release, which might 
involve 100,000 or more acres. 

LeVander will hold a special meeting on 
the park issue in the Virginia, Minn., area 
Nov. 28. 

Significantly, he is confining the meeting 
to a discussion of the National Park Service 
proposal—the Kabetogama Peninsula site. 
Opponents of Kabetogama are pushing sey- 
eral other sites. 


THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION 
TAKES AN IMPORTANT STEP IN 
BEHALF OF PROGRESS FOR THE 
AMERICAN CITY 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the White 
House today announced the creation of 
an Institute for Urban Development that 
can provide important new progress for 
the American city. 

This Institute will explore new ideas 
and technology, new methods and tech- 
niques for modernizing urban areas and 
finding new solutions to some very old 
urban problems. 

The President has asked a group of dis- 
tinguished Americans to help form this 
Institute. They are: 

Mr. Irwin Miller, chairman of the 
board of Cummins Engine; Mr. Arjay 
Miller, president of the Ford Motor Co.; 
Mr. MeGeorge Bundy, president of the 
Ford Foundation; Mr. Kermit Gordon, 
president of the Brookings Institute; Mr. 
Richard Neustadt, director of the Ken- 
nedy Institute of Politics at Harvard; 
and Mr. Cyrus Vance. 

This Institute will bring together a 
wide variety of disciplines—architects, 
administrators, builders, city planners, 
engineers, sociologists, and others, to 
provide evaluation and direction of the 
Nation’s urban problems and existing 
programs. 

There is no question about the need for 
such an institute. And I believe that its 
formulation may be one of the more im- 
portant developments for urban progress 
created by this administration. 

I congratulate President Johnson for 
conceiving this Institute. I am certain 
that millions of American city dwellers 
will be watching its progress with ex- 
treme hope and interest. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON: CHAMPION 
FOR AMERICA’S HEALTH 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson signed into law this week the 
3ist—and one of the most significant 
health measures in his 4 years in office— 
the Partnership for Health Act. This rec- 
ord makes President Johnson the Na- 
tion’s greatest champion for a healthier 
America. 

The Partnership for Health Act joins 
the efforts of Federal, State, and local 
governments in three comprehensive 
programs to rid America of the sickness 
which robs so many of a normal life. 

States and communities are freed from 
restrictions of health grants and allowed 
to provide the health services they them- 
selves deem most urgent. 

The new bill also provides strict stand- 
ards for clinical laboratories, to insure 

the elimination of erroneous laboratory 
— — 


Last, this act provides for a 3-year 
effort to fight rat infestation in our Na- 
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tion's slums. This is a signal victory for 
the Johnson administration, for only a 
few months ago a rat control bill was 
laughed out of Congress. As the Presi- 
dent noted, the partnership for health 
bill shows that the American people have 
not taken the rat control problem lightly. 

This bill is a triumph for creative fed- 
eralism. It is a victory for the American 
people, for the strength of a nation can 
be measured in the health care its citi- 
zens receive—and President Johnson and 
two Democratie-led Congresses have 
raised the health care of America to its 
highest level in history. 

Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Recor the President's remarks made 
upon signing into law the partnership 
for health bill: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT SIGNING CERE- 
MONIES OF THE PARTNERSHIP FOR HEALTH 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. Vice President, Secretary Gardner, 
Chairman Staggers, members of Congress, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

As President there is nothing that I enjoy 
more than coming here to the East Room 
and signing health bills. 

First, I think it is somewhat of a recom- 
mendation and a compliment to the Congress 
for having passed them. Having spent so 
many years in Congress, I look for every op- 
portunity I can, in good conscience, to com- 
pliment them. 

This is the second health bill that I have 
signed this week. That makes me very proud 
and I think this is something that will make 
the American people very happy. 

This is the 3lst health bill that I have 
signed in the last four years. I think that is 
of some significance because it shows what 
we are thinking about in this country and 
it shows what we are doing about it. 

The bill that we will sign shortly is a 
little different than some of the others that 
we have had. Its purpose is not to create a 
new program, but to try to consolidate some 
old ones. It gives our States and it gives 
our communities mew power to mount a 
total war against sickness and against dis- 
ease—and they need that power. 

Some two years ago a noted medical re- 
searcher said: “The human body comes in 
only two shapes and three colors. I don’t 
expect there will be any changes 

But even if the human body is quite limited 
in both shape and color, the human body 
has also unlimited capacity for affliction. As 
medical science has discovered more and 
more of the new ways to cure the body's ills, 
the Federal Government has responded with 
more and more health programs, as the num- 
ber of these measures has indicated—each 
with a pinpointed target, each valid and each 
valuable for its own purpose. But the result, 
after dozens and dozens of health bills en- 
acted in a relatively short period—more 
health bills have been enacted in the last four 
years than all the preceding years of our 
Government put together—the result has 
been a programmatic and bureaucratic night 
mare that we frankly must face up to. 

In this Partnership for Health measure, 
we begin to try to cure some of this red tape. 
We begin to try to free the Public Health 
Service from the burden of paperwork so it 
can fight a more important battle, the battle 
against disease. 


This bill contains a three-part strategy to 
help them fight that battle against diseases: 
First, it offers assistance to States and 
communities to develop broad-based plans 
for health. We give them that obligation and 
responsibility and call upon them to do their 


g- 
Second, as quickly as these plans are ready, 
it provides Federal funds to help carry out 
these local plans. 

Third, it establishes a national program 
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for research and development in health serv- 
ices. Even as we discover new ways to cure 
disease, we are testing better ways to bring 
these cures to the people. 

So the bill contains two proposals: 

It opens the way to strict Federal and 
State standards for clinical laboratories. It 
will help to eliminate the patient of the 
needless anguish of tests he has had to 
undergo that might be faulty. We do know 
from recent studies that as many as one out 
of four tests performed by some laboratories 
have been wrong tests. 

This bill also deals with a subject that you 
have heard about and read about and some 
people have laughed about—the subject of 
rats. 

Throughout history rats have been the 
prime delivery system for our filth and the 
worst diseases that human beings have, To 
little children in the slums rats have really 
been the Public Enemy No. 1. 

Some important people—I am told 
thought it was a joke when we sent up the 
Rat Control Bill a few months earlier. Some 
joked about it. 

The bill we sign today shows that Ameri- 
can people are not laughing about it. And it 
shows that the Congress and the country 
were listening. 

Now it is the turn of State and community 
leaders to listen, Now it is time for the health 
Officers to show that by this partnership we 
mean business. 

This is the second consumer bill that I 
have signed this year. We still have ten to go, 
Truth-in-lending, Pipeline Safety, Flam- 
mable Fabrics and Wholesome Meat. 

I had some encouraging words a few mo- 
ments ago about that. 

This Wholesome Meat Bill can relieve every 
American family from the fear that every 
frankfurter and hamburger they give their 
children could be rancid or have something 
wrong with it. 

So, I thank the Congress for what you have 
brought me to sign and I invite you to give 
me other work to do. 


THE FLORIDA LEGAL SERVICES 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House-Senate conferees conclude their 
deliberation and finalized the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1967, I 
would like to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to the enthusiastic endorsement of 
the legal services rendered under that 
act by the president of the Florida bar. 
Mr. William P. Simmons, Jr., is a highly 
respected attorney in my State of Florida 
and has long worked, energetically to 
provide legal assistance to all those who 
are in need. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer Mr. Simmons’ let- 
ter concerning the Florida Legal Serv- 
ices for insertion at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for all those who 
read and are concerned with the welfare 
of this Nation’s citizens: 

Tue Frorma Bar, 
Miami, Fla., November 28, 1967. 
Re: Florida Legal Services, Inc. 
Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLAUDE: I appreciated your letter 

commending the Florida Bar for setting up 
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this corporation to coordinate and encourage 
legal aid on a statewide basis. I agree that 
we have made a great step forward and we 
have been given assurance that an OEO 
grant can be made to our new corporation, 
provided, of course, that federal funds are 
available. 

I know that you have supported the appro- 
priations to continue the funding of the pov- 
erty program and I commend you for it. We 
are especially anxious that funds be available 
for legal aid because the legal aid part of the 
poverty p has been the subject of 
practically no criticism but on the other hand 
a great deal of commendation. We desper- 
ately need to continue the federal funds for 
legal aid. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. P. SIMMONS, Jr. 


CARDINAL SHEHAN’S PRAYER AT 
INAUGURATION OF MAYOR 
D’ALESANDRO OF BALTIMORE 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as we all are in need of inspiration and 
spiritual guidance, I would like to share 
with my colleagues in the Congress the 
prayer delivered by His Eminence Law- 
rence Cardinal Shehan yesterday at the 
inauguration of Thomas D’Alesandro III 
as mayor of the city of Baltimore. 

Baltimore is the largest city south of 
the Mason-Dixon line, the second larg- 
est port, and according to the 1960 
census, the sixth largest city in the coun- 
try. It, therefore, is a matter of national 
interest when that great metropolis—a 
center of commerce, manufacturing, the 
healing arts and sciences, and culture— 
installs a new head of its local govern- 
ment. 

It so happens that when Cardinal 
Shehan was Archbishop of the Diocese 
of Baltimore, he also delivered the invo- 
cation during the inaugural of the pres- 
ent mayor’s father, Thomas D’Alesandro, 
Jr., in May 1947, a former Representa- 
tive from Maryland. I am sure many of 
us well remember this distinguished man 
who served so ably in this Chamber from 
January 3, 1939, until his resignation on 
May 16, 1947, to become mayor. 

His Eminence Lawrence Cardinal She- 
han, a prince of the Roman Catholic 
Church, on December 5, 1967, made the 
following prayer: 

PRAYER FOR THE INAUGURATION OF MAYOR 
Tuomas D’ALESANDRO III 

We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, 
and justice, through whom authority is 
rightly administered, laws are enacted, and 
judgments are decreed, assist with Thy holy 
spirit of counsel and fortitude all those to 
whom has been entrusted the civil govern- 
ment of the people of this country. 

We pray for the President of these United 
States, that his administration may be con- 
ducted in righteousness and be eminently 
useful to Thy people over whom he presides. 

Let the light of divine wisdom direct the 
deliberations of Congress, and shine forth 
in all the proceedings and laws framed for 
our rule and government. 
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We pray for the Governor of this State, for 
the members of the Assembly, and all other 
Officers who are appointed to guard our po- 
litical freedom and welfare. We ask the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit for the members of 
our Constitutional Convention, upon whose 
labors the future welfare of our State so 
vitally depends. 

We pray especially for Thy servant Thomas, 
whom the people of this City have elected to 
preside over and to rule them as their Mayor. 
As he assumes the heavy burden of this office, 
may Thy divine guidance enable him to lead 
his people forward in the ways of justice and 
charity so that they and he may merit from 
Thee, Almighty Father, true and abiding 
peace and abounding prosperity. Amen. 


CALIFORNIA'S VAST INVESTMENT 
IN WATER RESOURCE DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HANNA] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star printed a fine edi- 
torial in its November 27 edition, en- 
titled “The Atom on Bolsa Island,” the 
text of which I wish to place in the 
Recorp. The reference is to a notable 
event which took place about a fort- 
night ago in Newport Beach, Calif., a 
contract signing ceremony that the ur- 
gency of congressional duties prevented 
me from attending. 

The principals involved are the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California, 
Los Angeles Department of Water & 
Power, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., and 
Southern California Edison Co. These 
California public and private organiza- 
tions are partners now with the two 
Federal agencies in the construction and 
operation of the world’s first and largest 
nuclear desalination and powerplant, 
This dual-purpose facility, with an ulti- 
mate capacity of 150 million gallons of 
pure water, and 1.8 million kilowatts of 
electricity, will be situated on Bolsa Is- 
land, a manmade, 43-acre site off the 
coastline of Huntington Beach. 

This prototype installation possesses, 
as the Star points out, “enormous promise 
for all mankind,” but I would like to 
bring to the attention of our colleagues 
the fact that this project represents just 
one facet of California’s vast, continuing 
program of water resource development. 

The investment of $126 million by 
MWD in the Bolsa Island plant is just 
the latest example of the willingness of 
Californians to put up important money 
of their own in the search for new water 
supplies. Many, many more millions 
have been expended or earmarked for 
water reclamation and water conserva- 
tion projects. 

In fact, in no comparable region of the 
world is more money spent on more 
projects to conserve water and salvage 
waste water than in the southern Cali- 
fornia counties that are dependent on the 
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rapidly diminishing Colorado River for 
their water supplies. 

A quick review of some of the projects 
in and around Orange County will give 
you an indication of the magnitude of 
the entire program. Studies are well 
along on a proposed treatment plant to 
be located in the northern part of Orange 
County which will be designed to re- 
claim 10 million gallons per day of 
domestic waste water for recharge of the 
Santa Ana River basin. By 1990, expan- 
sion to a capacity of 70 million gallons 
per day is contemplated. As this water 
salvage program develops, estimated 
cost of the rectified water is expected to 
drop from the starting figure of $30 per 
8 to 818 in 1975 and to 812 in 

Existing plants of smaller size already 
reclaim water to irrigate landscaping at 
a retirement community and at San 
Clemente, in addition to supplying lakes 
at Moulton Niguel, and to help crops 
grow at the Orange County Honor Farm. 
At El Toro, waste water is treated for 
reuse at the Marine Base there and at 
the Industrial Farm. At Perris and at 
Huntington Beach, also, waste water now 
is being processed for safe reuse. 

Near Laguna, the Aerojet-General 
Co.’s testing of reverse osmosis processes 
to demineralize saline and brackish 
water are in progress. 

All told, there are more than 60 rec- 
lamation plants in southern California 
and they are salvaging more than 350,- 
000 acre-feet of waste water a year. 

Although engineers recognize the im- 
portance of water reclamation, they also 
recognize that the amount of water 
which can be reclaimed in southern 
California can not possibly represent a 
quantity large enough to solve the South- 
west problem of deficiency. As future 
development of the Colorado River oc- 
curs, California’s allotment will be lim- 
ited to 4,400,000 acre-feet annually in- 
stead of the 5,100,000 acre-feet yearly 
which now is used. This cutback will 
occur because other States are not yet 
able to divert their shares of Colorado 
River water. The quantity of water 
which might be reclaimed in southern 
California would not even replace the 
impending loss of 700,000 acre-feet. 
Much more water will be needed to keep 
the Southwest economy viable. 

Because of engineering, economic, 
legal, and political problems, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to predict at this time 
how much of the need could be supplied 
on a dependable basis. The same holds 
true for weather modification, which also 
is still in the experimental stage. Esti- 
mates of their true economic potential 
are not as yet known. Therefore, it is 
unfair to sell these programs as pana- 
ceas for all air-water problems. They are 
not, and to build up confidence that they 
will be that major factor in solving our 
problems until we have had the benefit 
of more study is only indulging in self- 
delusion. 

California is pursuing every conceiv- 
able measure possible to achieve maxi- 
mum use of her precious water supplies. 
However, our efforts must continue to 
concentrate on new sources of water if 
we want to meet the demands and needs 
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of the area. The Bolsa Island project is 
a major advance, but still only a step in 
a continuing search. 
The Star article follows: 
THE Atom on BOLSA ISLAND 


There is enormous promise for all man- 
kind in the contract the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Interior Department 
executed the other day with the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California. 

Under the contract, the Federal govern- 
ment will provide technical assistance and 
a contribution of $72 million to the building 
and operation of the world’s first and largest 
nuclear-fueled desalting and electric power 
plant. California and the participating pri- 
vate utility companies will supply the bal- 
ance of the nearly $500 million investment 
involved. 

In an age of exploding population, when 
our own and every other country faces 
sharply rising demands for power and water, 
the significance of this enterprise can hardly 
be exaggerated. When it becomes fully oper- 
ational on Bolsa Island—a man-made 43- 
acre site 40 miles south of Los Angeles—it 
will do two revolutionary things on an eco- 
nomically feasible basis: (1) It will desalt and 
make drinkable 150 million gallons of sea 
water every day—enough for a city the size 
of San Francisco; and (2) it will generate 
1.8 million kilowatts of electricity—enough 
for the needs of a metropolitan area the size 
of Washington’s. 

This plant, moreover, will be only the 
prototype, the forerunner, the Model T ver- 
sion of comparable but much greater projects 
combining desalinization and electrical gen- 
eration for the production of food and other 
goods vital to man and his society. AEC 
Chairman Seaborg, in a little-noticed address 
last month in Warsaw, Poland, had many 
arresting things to say about the prospective 
developments. One of the examples he cited 
is based on a still-unpublished study at Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory. It envisions the 
creation of nuclear-powered “agro-industrial 
complexes” in both advanced and underde- 
veloped nations. In Seaborg's words, the 
“near-term possibility” is that just one such 
complex—producing 1 million kilowatts and 
desalting 400 million gallons of water a day— 
could do the following: , 

“It could support the daily production of 
2,000 tons of ammonia and 360 tons of phos- 
phorus. The food factory in this plant would 
consist of 200,000 acres irrigated and fertil- 
ized by the nuclear plant. On the basis of 
growing a single high-yield crop... this 
complex could produce more than 1 billion 
pounds of grain annually—enough to feed 
about 2.5 million people at a level of 2,400 
calories per day. In addition, it could export 
enough fertilizer to other agricultural areas 
. . . to cultivate 10 million more acres.” 

If not one but many plants of this sort 
become a reality in the decades ahead, the 
world will have a weapon to combat the 
Malthusian nightmare that some experts fear 
is even now in the making. Bolsa Island 
serves as a bright reminder of the atom’s 
marvelously beneficent potentials for peoples 
everywhere. 


THE COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the vast 
bulk of copper production and some of 
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our zinc and lead mines have been shut 
down since July 15. It is a strike which 
is just a few days short of being 6 
months old. Yet there is little knowledge 
of this strike across the country and by 
and large you would be scarcely able to 
find anyone who knows about it. But 
what is worse is that there has yet to be 
any real bargaining between the parties 
involved—and the Department of Labor 
advises me that there does not seem to 
be any immediate hope of bargaining. 

The history of mining is turbulent, 
and the history of western mining is 
especially so. Any student of history 
knows that in the mines of western 
America there were hard and bitter and 
sometimes bloody battles over union 
organization. And even today the unions 
representing copper workers and man- 
agement representing the great copper 
producers have bitter antagonisms. It is 
almost as if the industrial warfare of the 
1930’s is stil] continuing in this basic 
industry. 

The issues at stake in this strike are 
many. The workers are demanding 
higher wages—which surely is a nego- 
tiable point. They are also demanding 
greater benefits—which surely is a point 
which can also be bargained over. Fi- 
nally, the unions are demanding com- 
panywide bargaining; it is this which 
apparently management is unwilling to 
even talk about. Assuredly company- 
wide bargaining has met with flerce re- 
sistance in the electrical industry and 
in every other industry where it has been 
sought. But still this would seem to be 
the crux of the crisis in the copper in- 
dustry. Whether this is the source of the 
problem I do not know, but it seems to 
be the reason why management is not 
talking with the unions today. 

While this strike goes on there is suf- 
fering and hardship among the striking 
workers. A good many mines are in out 
of the way places, and I do not know 
how families survive without work in 
such places. Yet despite the hardship 
imposed on them, these workers seem 
quite willing to undergo it in order to 
achieve their goals. 

While collective bargaining has broken 
down in this strike—never in fact ever 
started—our supply of copper continues 
to dwindle. The situation for some com- 
panies which need copper will soon be 
critical, and may already be for a few. 
But despite this threat there seems to be 
no hope for progress in this dispute until 
and unless there is some drastic change 
on one side or the other. 

The companies involved in this strike 
disclaim all responsibility for its length 
and bitterness, I doubt that this is true. 
The unions claim for their part that the 
companies are wholly at fault. This may 
or may not be true. But whoever is at 
fault and whatever the reason it is in- 
comprehensible to me that this strike 
can continue much longer. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the parties 
in the copper dispute will bargain, and 
bargain honestly, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The hardship and suffering has 


and at least come to the 
table. 
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CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO URGES 
EARLY ENACTMENT OF LEGISLA- 
TION TO DEDICATE WESTON 
ATOM SMASHER FOR DR. ENRICO 
FERMI 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 25, 1967, I introduced H.R. 11726 
to provide that the nuclear accelerator 
to be constructed at Weston, III., be 
named the “Enrico Fermi Nuclear Ac- 
celerator” in memory of the late Dr. En- 
rico Fermi. 

I am happy to note that on December 
2, 1967, the 25th anniversary of the first 
nuclear chain reaction, President John- 
son announced in a closed circuit tele- 
vision speech beamed by satellite to 
scientists observing this anniversary, 
that he would like to see the new Wes- 
ton atom smasher dedicated for Enrico 
Fermi, the late scientist who guided the 
world into the atomic age 25 years ago.” 

It was Dr. Fermi, Italian Nobel Prize 
winner, who headed the two teams work- 
ing around the clock to build the first 
nuclear pile. On December 2, 1942, at 
precisely 3:25 p.m. under the west stands 
of Stagg Field at the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Fermi and his team of 
scientists achieved for the first time a 
controlled nuclear fission chain reaction. 
This great event ushered in the atomic 
age. 

I am delighted to learn that the Presi- 
dent shares my feelings in this matter, 
and I shall appreciate the help and as- 
sistance of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to enact H.R. 11726 into law 
without further delay. Few men, if any, 
have played a greater role than Enrico 
Fermi in the harnessing of nuclear 
energy for both war and peace, and he 
is truly deserving of this recognition. 

It is my pleasure to insert at this point 
in the Record an article which appeared 
in the December 3 edition of the Chicago 
Tribune covering President Johnson’s 
closed circuit television address with re- 
ference to Dr. Enrico Fermi, and also an 
article which appeared in the December 
1 edition of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor regarding the 25th anniversary of the 
first nuclear chain reaction. The articles 
follow: 

{From the Chicago Tribune, Dec. 3, 1967] 
Asks AN OPEN Door ONSITE InsPECTION— 
SPEAKS BY TV ro SCIENTISTS 
(By Ronald Kotulak) 

President Lyndon B. Johnson said yester- 
day that the United States is willing to open 
up all of fts nuclear facilities, except those 
used for military weapons, for international 
inspection in a major step to reduce the risk 
of a nuclear war. 

In a closed circuit television speech beamed 
by satellite to scientists observing the 25th 
anniversary of the first nuclear reaction, on 
the University of Chicago campus, Johnson 
said that the United States is willing to take 
such a step if other countries would do the 
same, 
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A MEMORIAL TO FERMI 


Johnson also announced that he would 
like to see the new Weston atom smasher 
dedicated for Enrico Fermi, the late scientist 
who guided the world into the atomic age 
25 years ago. 

Johnson said that the giant 200 billion 
electron volt proton accelerator, which is now 
called the National Accelerator Laboratory 
will keep America in the forefront of nuclear 
research. Construction on the accelerator is 
expected to start next summer. 


HEAR ITALIAN PRESIDENT 


The ceremonies at the university’s Mandel 
hall marked the history-making experiment 
Dec. 2, 1942, when a group of scientists led 
by Fermi achieved the first controlled, self- 

nuclear chain reaction, under the 
west stands of Stagg field. 

Johnson’s address from Washington was 
televised to Chicago by way of the Comsat 
communications satellite. 

The satellite also carried a live television 
speech from Giuseppi Saragat, president of 
Italy, who praised Johnson's offer of open 
inspection of nuclear facilities. Saragat spoke 
from Rome. 

He said that if all men of “good will” re- 
spond in a like manner then the great peace- 
ful uses of nuclear energy can be realized 
without the fear of an atomic holocaust. 

Johnson said that the experiment harness- 
ing the power of the atom gave man, for the 
first time, all of the potential energy he 
could possibly use. 


MUST DISPEL WAR PALL 


Altho the atom was first employed in the 
world’s most destructive weapon, it is also 
the key to the golden age of mankind, John- 
son told his audience, which included most 
of the members of the Fermi team. 

But the pall of a nuclear war hangs over 
the world, and it is up to man to take every 
possible step to dispel this dark cloud, John- 
son said. 

“We can either remake life on earth or we 
can end it forever,” he said. 

The world now needs a treaty to ban the 
spread of nuclear weapons to nations that 
now do not possess them, he said. 

Every day, the chance becomes greater that 
smaller nations will acquire material for 
atomic bombs because of the spread of nu- 
clear reactors, Johnson said. 

A small diversion of the nuclear fuel can 
be used for weapons, he explained. 


SEEK OTHERS TO AGREE 


“The American people have made their 
own desire crystal clear. When the Senate 
voted unanimously to support an effective 
nonproliferation [of atomic weapons] treaty. 

“We are now engaged in a major effort to 
achieve such a treaty in a form that is ac- 
ceptable to all nations,” Johnson said. 

America is trying hard to assure everyone 
that the benefits of the treaty would be 
shared by all nations, both large and small, 
he explained. 

The safeguards of such a treaty would in 
no way interfere with the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, he added. 

NO SAFEGUARDS ASKED 

“I want to make it clear to all the world 
that we in the United States are not asking 
any countries to accept safeguards that we 
are unwilling to accept for ourselves. 

“I am today announcing that when such 

safeguards are applied over the field, the 
United States will permit the International 
Atomic Energy agency to apply its safeguards 
to all nuclear activities in the United States, 
excluding only those that have direct ap- 
plication to security protection. 

Johnson said that the inspection would 
include private nuclear reactors as well as 
monmilitary nuclear facilities operated by 
the government, 

“We wish to conduct ourselves so that fu- 
ture generations will not look back on Dec. 
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2, 1942, to despair but as the beginning of 
the brightest and most inspiring chapter in 
the long history of man,” Johnson said. 

In his , Saragat said Italy wanted 
to pay homage to the United States for 
opening its doors to Fermi and others who 
fied persecution in Italy and Germany dur- 
ing World War II periods. 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, chairman of the 
atomic energy commission, said that a non- 
proliferation treaty is necessary before nu- 
clear reactor programs can be expanded to 
underdeveloped countries. 

The treaty, Dr. Seaborg said, would assure 
small nations that their neighbors would not 
secretly acquire atomic bombs nor use re- 
actors to make their own weapons. 

Sigvard Eklund, director general of the 
International Atomic Energy agency, which 
is located in Vienna, said that if the non- 
proliferation treaty Is not signed by the mid- 
dle of next year there is little likelihood it 
would ever become effective. 

“A failure to sign a treaty may bring the 
atom as a repellant to the fore and initiate 
an atomic armament race,“ Ecklund warned. 

“Our world will not become a safe place 
to live in thru such an action, but may be 
brought much closer to that holocaust every 
one of us wants to avoid,” he said. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 
1, 1967] 


DECEMBER 2, 1942: THE Day Tomorrow BEGAN 


(Twenty-five years ago, physicists at the 
University of Chicago achieved man’s first 
nuclear chain reaction. Here is an account 
of the momentous day that opened the 
Atomic Age.) 

(By Neal Stanford) 

WaASHINGTON.—“What's going on, Doctor? 
Something happen in there?” 

Dec. 2, 1942, was a cold snowy day in Chi- 
cago, and it was particularly bleak and windy 
around 5 p.m. under the west stands of Stagg 
Field at the University of Chicago. 

A group of heavily overcoated men filed 
out from the west stands led by Dr. Enrico 
Fermi, the Italian physicist, and — 
Canadian Walter Zinn, the Hungarians Leo 
Szilard and Eugene Wigner, the Americans 
Arthur Compton, Norman Hilberry, Herbert 
Anderson, and a dozen or more others. 

They nodded to the guard then hurried on. 
Incidentally, the guard never did learn, until 
years later, just what had happened that 
day on that old squash-rackets court under 
Stagg Field’s west stands. For until the war 
ended it was top secret. 

What happened on that cold Wednesday 
in 1942 altered the course of civilization. For 
it was on that day, at precisely 3:25 p.m., 
that Fermi and his team of scientists for the 
first time achieved a controlled nuclear-fis- 
sion chain reaction. bei event ushered in 
the Atomic Age. 

This energy was arst employed for war. 
The first experimental bomb was exploded 
July 16, 1945, at Alamogordo, N.M. Three 
weeks later a sister bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima and three days after that another 
on Nagasaki. 

PEACEFUL USES 


After the war more sophisticated reactors 
were built, thus channeling the enormous 
energy of the atom into peaceful pursuits— 
the generation of electricity, propulsion of 
ships and rockets, testing of materials, med- 
ical research. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has aptly 
called Dec. 2, 1942, the day tomorrow be- 
gan.” On Dec. 1 and 2 this year the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is staging a 25th-anni- 
versary observance of the first nuclear chain 
reaction. 

Today the government has the personal 
recollections of a dozen or so of the 42 sci- 
entists who spent that historic day under 
the west stands at Stagg Field. 

There is also the record on which was 
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traced the neutron intensity within the first 
pile, showing when it went “critical.” 

And there are volumes of correspondence, 
including that famous letter Albert Einstein 
sent President Roosevelt. In it Einstein, 
speaking for the scientists working on nu- 
clear fission, notified the President of what 
was in prospect, described the possible de- 
structiveness of an atomic bomb, and 
warned him that Nazi Germany was working 
desperately to develop such a weapon, 

As the experiment at Stagg Field became 
directly tied to the development of the atomic 
bomb, security and secrecy became an ob- 
session, 

There was in fact a time in the spring of 
1942 when concern for security was so tight 
that Fermi and his colleagues didn’t dare 
meet in their offices. They gathered quietly 
and informally under what came to be called 
“the council tree,” out in front of Eckhart 
Hall on the university campus. 


HIS WIFE DIDN’T KNOW 


The emphasis on secrecy was so strong 
that all during the experiment Mrs. Laura 
Fermi, the wife of the chief of the project, 
had no idea what was going on. She writes 
in her memoirs of those days: 

“Enrico walked to work every morning, 
not to the physics building but to the ‘Met 
Lab,’ the Metallurgical Laboratory. The only 
single secret about it he told me was that 
there were no metallurgists at the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory—and I wasn’t even to 
divulge that!” 

On the evening of Dec, 2, 1942, Mrs. Fermi 
gave a party for the “metallurgists” work- 
ing on her husband’s project. As each came 
in, stamping his feet, shaking the snow from 
his shoulders, she writes: “They shook En- 
rico’s hand and said the one word, ‘Jongrat- 
ulations.’ When I asked some of them why, 
they would only smile and say, ‘Ask your 
husband,’ or ‘Your hubsand's a smart guy,’ 
or, Don't worry you'll find out sometime. ” 

It was 2% years later that Mrs. Fermi 
finally learned just what her husband had 
done under those west stands at Stagg Sta- 
dium. 

“One evening,” she writes, “shortly after 
the end of the war in Japan, Enrico brought 
home a mimeographed paperbound volume. 

It may interest you to see the Smyth 
Report,’ he said, [That was the first official 
declassified information on atomic energy.] 
Halfway through I found the reason for 
the congratulations at that party: the first 
chain reaction achieved under Enrico’s direc- 
tion.” 

MANY NATIONALITIES INVOLVED 


Few Americans are aware of how much the 
United States owes to Italy and Germany, as 
well as many other countries, for contribut- 
ing to creation of the first atomic pile. 

There was Dr. Fermi, Italian Nobel Prize 
winner, who after picking up his award in 
Sweden came to the United States, con- 
demned by his Italian Fascist government 
for failing to give the Fascist salute in ac- 
cepting his award. It was Dr. Fermi who 
headed the two teams of scientists, physicists, 
and engineers working around the clock to 
build the first nuclear pile. They constructed 
30 different models before finding the de- 
sign and size they wanted. 

There was Lise Meitner, who had fied Nazi 
Germany and was working with Niels Bohr 
in Copenhagen, on the breaking up of the 
uranium atom. 

There was, of course, Albert Einstein who 
in 1905 with his equation (E Mo- energy 
equals mass times the velocity of light [C] 
squared) opened the door to the concept of 
energy release, and finally found a hayen at 
the _— tute for Advanced’ Studies at Prince- 
ton, NJ. 

There was the Canadian-born Walter Zinn 
and Lee Szilard, a Hungarian, with their 
work on the number of neutrons emitted by 
fissioning uranium. 
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It was the young Glenn Seaborg, future 
Nobel Prize winner and today chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, who at 
Berkeley, Calif., using a cyclotron, produced a 
submicroscopic speck of an entirely new 
element, plutonium. 


MASSIVE TEAM FORMED 


Thus the scientists joined statesmen and 
military leaders in a “chain-reaction” effort: 
the achievement of uranium fission to pro- 
duce plutonium to make a bomb to end the 
war. 

Much of the theoretical and experimental 
work on nuclear fission was being done at 
Columbia University and at Princeton. But 
when Dr. Arthur H. Compton of Chicago 
University was placed in charge of the ura- 
nium project in 1941, the work moved to 
Chicago and the “Metallurgical Laboratory,” 
now called the Argonne National Laboratory. 

Dr. Fermi, in his memoirs of that memora- 
ble day in 1942, defines a chain reaction 
thus: 

“An atomic chain reaction may be com- 
pared to the burning of a rubbish pile from 
spontaneous combustion. In such a fire, 
minute parts of the pile start to burn and 
in turn ignite other tiny fragments. When 
sufficient numbers of these fractional parts 
are heated to the kindling point, the entire 
heap bursts into flame.” 

This was the process they were working to 
perform under the stands of Stagg Stadium. 

The experimenters used uranium for their 
“rubbish pile,” because of two properties 
possessed by this element in its natural 
state: 

First, a uranium atom can be split—fis- 
sioned. Second, when it fissions, it releases 
more energy than was required to split it. 
Furthermore, there is also a release of parti- 
cles (neutrons) from the atom’s nucleus. 

Free neutrons from outer space are con- 
tinually bombarding the earth. If one of 
these strikes the nucleus of a uranium atom 
at the proper velocity, it will split that nu- 
cleus—releasing energy and more neutrons. 
If some of these can be induced to strike the 
nuclei of other uranium atoms, more energy 
and more neutrons will be released. And so 
on. Hence, the term “chain reaction.” 

But in 1942, this was still unproved theory. 
It had to be proved. The Chicago experi- 
menters calculated that if they could assem- 
ble enough uranium in one place, they could 
keep a chain reaction of atomic fission 
going. 

One problem was how to slow the velocity 
of the flying neutrons to the point where 
they could collide effectively with surround- 
ing atomic nuclei. 


GRAPHITE BRICKS USED 


It was Dr. Fermi and Mr. Szilard who 
came up with a “neutron brake“: Graphite, 
they found, would effectively slow the 
particles. 

In essence they took a four-inch-square 
bar of dirty, slippery carbon (graphite); cut 
the bar into bricks; drilled holes in them; 
filled the holes with uranium; and then built 
the bricks into a pile. The result: a “graph- 
ite cake“ filled with “uranium raisins.” 

But there was another problem: The re- 
searchers couldn’t be certain—without ac- 
tually trying it—that when the total num- 
ber of “uranium raisins” got large enough 
(reached “critical mass“), then the number 
of escaping neutrons might not also be large 
enough to trigger an uncontrollable, run- 
away chain reaction of fission. In short they 
could have an atomic explosion on their 
hands. 

To prevent this, a set of control rods was 
inserted into the “cake.” These rods were 
made of materials (including cadmium) 
which would not merely slow down the neu- 
trons but completely absorb them. With the 
rods in, no neutron interaction could occur. 
As they were slowly withdrawn, more and 
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more fission would be permitted to take 
place, 

Geiger counters (which register radioac- 
tive emissions) would measure the number 
of escaping neutrons and thus indicate when 
a chain reaction was taking place. 

Two other control rods were installed as 
safety devices, One was linked to the Geiger 
counters. If, as the main rod was being with- 
drawn, the Geiger count reached a certain 
point, the safety rod would be automatically 
shoved into the pile to halt neutron inter- 
action, 

The second safety rod could be slammed 
home manually. 

On the other hand, efficiency was also a 
consideration. The hydrogen and oxygen 
atoms of the air within the pile might absorb 
so many neutrons that there wouldn't be 
enough left to produce the desired chain 
reaction in the uranium. 

Accordingly it was decided to encase the 
pile in a square-shaped cloth balloon, from 
which the neutron-capturing air could be 
pumped out. 

At first the people at Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company thought the order for a 
square balloon was a joke. It wasn't until 
years later that they found out what the 
balloon they built was for. 

It was hung around the pile with one side 
left open, to be closed if needed, But the 
scientists’ concern proved groundless, and it 
never had to be used, 


BUILT UP BY LAYERS 


The pile was constructed brick by brick: 
first a layer of “uranium raisin” bricks, then 
a layer of solid graphite bricks. As the pile 
grew, the men became increasingly con- 
cerned over safety. They began to worry that 
the pile might be nearing “critical mass,” 
or size—too many “raisins.” 

Following are parts of Fermi’s account of 
the momentous event on Dec, 2, 1942, when 
the 57th layer of bricks was added: 

“Finally the day came. We gathered on a 
balcony about 10 feet above the floor. Below 
us was George Weil, whose duty it was to 
handle the last control rod that was holding 
the reaction in check. 

“Every precaution had been taken against 
an accident. There were three sets of control 
rods in the pile. One set was automatic. 
Another consisted of a heavily weighted 
emergency safety held by a rope. Walter Zinn 
was holding the rope ready to release it at 
the least sign of trouble. The last rod left in 
the pile, which acted as starter, accelerator, 
and brake for the reaction, was the one 
handled by Weil. 

“Since the experiment had never been 
tried before a ‘liquid control squad’ stood 
ready to flood the pile with cadmium salt 
solution in case the control rods failed.” 

The drama and tension of the scene 
mounted perceptibly. 

“Finally,” the Fermi account continues, 
“it was time to start withdrawing the main 
control rod. The [Geiger] counters clicked 
rapidly. Then a loud clap. The [automatic] 
control rod slammed home. The safety point 
had been set too low.” 

At this point Fermi called time out for 
lunch. They reassembled at 2 p.m. and reset 
the safety point a little higher, At 2:30 they 
again began gradually pulling out the main 
control rod. 

At 2:50 it came out another foot. 

At 3:20 it was moved another six inches. 

Then at 3:25 Fermi said, “Pull it out an- 
other foot. This will be it.” The click of the 
counters speeded up to a steady brrrr! 

Fermi’s face broke into a smile and he said 
suddenly: “The reaction is self-sustaining!” 

For 28 minutes these 42 scientists watched 
enthralled as the world’s first nuclear re- 
actor operated. 

“O.K., zip in,” called Fermi, 

At 3:53 p.m. it was all over. 

It was while these scientists were filing 
out of the stands at Stagg Stadium that 
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Compton got on the long-distance telephone 
to Dr. James B. Conant of Harvard, who 
was anxiously awaiting word: 

Said Compton cryptically: “The Italian 
navigator has landed in the new world.” 

“How were the natives?” asked Dr. Conant, 

“Very friendly,” was the reply. 

And thus dawned the atomic age which 
Chicago University and the Atomic Energy 
Commission are celebrating Dec. 1-2 with 
speeches and the unveiling of a piece of 
sculpture by Henry Moore for the occasion. 

Ultimately, when the atomic bomb was 
built, its fuel was not uranium but plu- 
tonium, a byproduct of the uranium-fission 
process and a much more “explosive” (fis- 
sionable) element. 

In fact, there was no danger of an atomic 
explosion on that December afternoon in 
1942. Had the danger point been exceeded, 
the pile would have disintegrated before it 
could have sustained a runaway chain re- 
action. But at that time atomic physics was 
a strange new field filled with unknowns. 

Actually it can be said that the atomic 
age had been dawning for some time, with 
a long series of discoveries and experiments. 
But this actual production and control of 
nuclear power, Dec. 2, 1942, is probably as 
good as any date on which to date the atomic 
age—or what the AEC calls “the day tomor- 
row began.” 

MILESTONES 


1942—First controlled nuclear fission chain 
reaction. 

1945—First nuclear detonation, Trinity, at 
Alamogordo, N.M. First atomic bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

1952—First thermonuclear (fusion) experi- 
mental device detonated. 

1954—Nautilus, first nuclear-powered sub- 
marine, commissioned. 

1955—Electricity from experimental re- 
actor at National Reactor Testing Station in 
Idaho, lighted town of Arco for about an 
hour. 

1956—World’s first full-scale atomic power 
plant at Calder Hall, England, switched into 
national electricity grid. 

1962—Project Sedan, first nuclear cratering 
experiment at Nevada test site, a 100-kiloton 
explosion forming a crater 1,280 feet in diam- 
eter and 320 feet deep. 

1966—Congress authorized dual-purpose 
nuclear desalting and power plant off coast 
of California, eventually costing $500 million. 

1967—AEC announced nuclear power ex- 
pansion—by 1980, 34 percent of all American 
generating capacity to be nuclear. 


IN PRAISE OF HEADSTART 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN, Mr. Speaker, the Mon- 
tana Standard recently published ex- 
cellent stories about two of the major 
programs of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, Headstart and the Job Corps. 
Writing with tremendous compassion 
and style, Frank Quinn and Bill Parks 
have captured the essence of the great 
good produced by these antipoverty pro- 
grams. Their stories are most informa- 
tive, and I commend them to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, the Headstart program 
at the Sacred Heart School on East Park 
is, as Frank Quinn says, “an answer toa 
community call to help children who are 
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innocent victims of less advantageous 
environments.” And he gives us a poign- 
ant example: 

Meet Becky! When she first attended Head 
Start in September, instructors felt she 
might be mentally retarded because she 
seldom spoke, even to answer questions, 
tests proved otherwise. Last week, 
“Farmer in the Dell” Becky's voice rang out 
loud and clear above all the others. She had 
found herself. 


This example has been repeated in 
tens of thousands of instances around 
the country, wherever Headstart is at 
work. This marvelous program must be 
continued with the strong support of the 
Congress. 

Bill Parks’ story on the Job Corps is 
equally encouraging. Bill and his wife 
invited two Anaconda Center Job Corps 
enrollees, Carl Triplett and Harrison 
Washington, to join them for Thanks- 
giving dinner. His report of their hopes 
and feelings about the Job Corps reveals 
that the Anaconda Center is living up to 
its mission. Corpsman Washington 
reports: 

The center has just about everything a 
man needs. It sure has been a big help to me. 


As Bill Parks recounts, these young 
men are determined to prepare them- 
selves for meaningful employment after 
graduation from the Job Corps: 

They gave the impression that the Job 
Corps is not just another chance for high 
school dropouts and the underprivileged—it 
is 2 their only chance. 


Speaker, the two programs 
e in the articles which follow are 
a vital part of this Nation's objective to 
prepare our disadvantaged youthful 
population for an eventual full and inde- 
pendent life. The best way to win the 
war on poverty is certainly to reach 
youth, and to the extent that the anti- 
poverty program provides youngsters 
with the good health, motivation, educa- 
tion, and skills to succeed in a world 
which would otherwise be denied them, it 
has my unqualified support. 

The above-mentioned articles follow: 
[From the Montana Standard, Nov. 26, 1967] 
HEADSTART—A HanD Ur, Nor a HANDOUT 
(By Frank Quinn) 

The Sacred Heart School on East Park, 
which for more than half a century gave 
many of Butte’s business, professional, cleri- 
cal, industrial and labor leaders their start, 
was abandoned this fall as an elementary 
school. 

But the building is now the center of an- 
other educational program, a government 
financed project, in which preschool boys and 
girls are getting a head start. 

There are 100 children in this Head Start 
project. The eight-month program will end 
in May. The current project, the third in 
Head Start circles here, was funded for 
$103,855 by the Office of Economic Opportu- 
prior programs here were eight 
weeks duration each. The local in-kind fund- 
ing for the present project is $16,503 for a 
$120,503 total. 

Coming from low-income families, the 
children forming the school enrollment are 
sponsored by the Butte-Silver Bow Anti- 
Poverty Council, receiving benefits of a chil- 
dren development program. The program is 
s vital component of broad efforts to attack 
the roots and sources of problems of such 


children, 
These children, all of whom will enter 
School next fall, will have been given the 
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chance they need, the chance of keeping pace 
with more fortunate first graders. In some 
Instances, the chances of such children ad- 
justing to the new and challenging environ- 
ment of school has been dangerously thin. 

Meet Becky! When she first attended Head 
Start in September, instructors felt she 
might be mentally retarded because she sel- 
dom spoke, even to answer questions. Tests 
proved otherwise, Last week, playing “Farmer 
in the Dell” Becky’s voice rang out loud and 
clear above all others. She had found her- 
self. 

A conference with Becky's parents also 
helped. It appeared that if she spoke at home, 
no one listened; if she was spoken to, it was 
a brief command, sometimes a rebuke. The 
adults she knew were too preoccupied with 
the daily grind of existence to offer much 
cheer or encouragement, 

Then there is Eddie, almost 6, who knew 
nothing about things other children take for 
granted—a visit to Columbia Gardens, the 
pictures in a fairy tale and the comforting 
smile of a concerned adult. Eddie is the 
proud boy who constructed the Halloween 
mask pictured on this page. 

The response to Head Start has captured 
the imagination and enthusiasm of the com- 
munity. This is one OEO program that has 
met with almost universal approval. Head 
Start has been described as a hand up, not a 
handout, to boys and girls who need a lift. 
It is an answer to a community call to help 
children who are innocent victims of less ad- 
vantageous environments. 

Also important from a community stand- 
point is the fact there are numerous volun- 
teers, men and women and high school boys 
and girls serving without pay. Most are 
parents of child enrollees. At least 95 per 
cent of the children enrolled are eligible 
under family income standards. 

The OEO guidelines for participation range 
from $1,600 to $7,800 a year for a family of 
13. Many of the children in the Butte pro- 
gram come from families ranging from 4 to 
10. 

Understanding is what many of the chil- 
dren in the Head Start program require. The 
director is Sister Mary Ann Lanahan, BVM, 
and one of the most understanding persons 
you'll ever meet. 

Sister Mary Ann is a native of Chicago and 
after her novitate in Dubuque, Ia., took her 
BA degree in education in Mundelein College, 
Chicago. She has been with the program for 
three years. Other personnel in the school 
include five teachers, five teachers’ aides, a 
nurse and the volunteer workers. 

Sister Mary Ann, telling of the reaction 
of the children to the program said: “Hesi- 
tant looks and full-fledged tears have been 
replaced by happy faces and cheery ‘good 
morning, Sister,’ greetings. These children 
are learning a new independence and joy in 
2 feeling of belonging, of riding the school 
bus, of joining in art and play activities and 
of learning to listen and to share. With such 
progress over the eight-month period, these 
boys and girls will be both eager and ready 
to begin school next fall.” 

The program is not all classroom activi- 
ties and field trips. It has cooperation of doc- 
tors, dentists, psychologists, nurses and so- 
cial workers. 

Medical and dental examinations are avail- 
able. Immunization is given if needed. Some 
of the children had not received immuniza- 
tion against measles, polio or other diseases. 

Working with the parents, the staff pro- 
vides instruction in economics and in learn- 
ing how to purchase food wisely and how to 
improve the care of their children. 

Classes are from 10 to 1:30. There are 
periods for socializing, snacks, art crafts, 
rhythm activities, teachers’ reading, outdoor 
play, acting out fairy tales and field trips. 
Visits are made to the fire department head- 
quarters, to the Gardens—when the weather 
permitted—and to other interest spots. 
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Wat do the boys and girls look forward 
to most? That's easy. They wait for snack 
time and lunch. Snacks include milk or 
cocoa, orange juice and cookies. For lunch, a 
typical meal provides a hot meat plate, but- 
tered cabbage, bread, butter, pudding and 
milk. Weight gains are notable. 

For the health and physical abilities por- 
tion of the project, school and county nurses 
lend aid in checking the children and, if 
needed, the children are referred to phy- 
sicians, dentists or optometrist. 


{From the Montana Standard, Nov. 26, 1967] 


THANKSGIVING Away From Home—Two Jos 
CorRPSMEN CAME FOR DINNER 


Thanksgiving Day, this reporter and his 
wife had as dinner guests two Job Corpsmen, 
and I think we all came out of it with more 
than a stomach full of turkey. 

In the Nov. 20 issue of The Montana Stand- 
ard, under the heading, “Like to share 
Thanksgiving?” were two phone numbers to 
call to invite Job Corpsmen from the Ana- 
conda center into your home for the tradi- 
tional feast, Corpsmen are often thousands 
of miles from their families on Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. 

Icy roads from an overnight snow length- 
ened travel time from Butte to Anaconda. 
This reporter was over an hour late when 
he picked up Corpsmen Harrison Washing- 
ton, 20, and Carl Triplett, 16. Both were 
stylishly dressed with “spitshined” black 
shoes that winked the sun’s reflection as 
they tip-toed through the new snow. 

“This is the gym here,” Washington said 
as I turned around in a driveway. We play 
basketball and volleyball and box there, 
whenever we're not going to school or 
working.” 

Over 200 Job Corpsmen are housed in four 
new-looking dormitories at the Anaconda 
center. Corpsmen study math and reading 
one week while receiving work training on 
alternate weeks. 

Here's the school,” Washington said, as 
we passed a red building that could pass for 
a scaled-down model of any modern high 
school in the country, “There’s the dispen- 
sary. That’s where I work. I’m learning to 
be a hospital attendant.” 

The car drifted slightly as we wormed our 
way out of the scenic hills around the Job 
Corps camp and headed toward Butte. 

Washington, tall and slender, is the more 
talkative of the two. Triplett, shy and un- 
assuming, had been at the Anaconda center 
less than two weeks. Washington had been 
at Anaconda almost two months, and is 
assistant leader in D Wing, Dorm 2, 

“Way I see it, a man’s got to have some 
papers—diploma of some kind, when he goes 
to get a job in this world,” Washington said. 

Talk during the ride to Butte centered 
around Triplett’s and Washington's enthu- 
siasm for the Job Corps. They gave the im- 
pression that the Job Corps is not just an- 
other chance for high school dropouts and 
the underprivileged—it is possibly their 
only chance. 

“I'm going to learn me several trades,” 
Washington said. “As soon as I get a cer- 
tificate in one field, I'm going to try for an- 
other. The more things you know, the better 
chance you have of getting a job.” 

The corpsmen talked of going on to the 
Urban Center program after the Job Corps. 
Was plans to take up bricklaying 
after his study of hospital work. Triplett is 
taking up carpentry. 

There are 12 Urban Centers in U.S. cities. 
A Corpsman has to attain a certain level of 
classroom proficiency to move on to an Urban 
Center. 

‘We were greeted at this reporter's home by 
the aroma of the traditional Thanksgiving 
dinner cooking—turkey (16 pounds), mince- 
meat pie, yams, rolls, etc. 
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“I'm counting on you fellows to eat lots 
of turkey,” I said. “You've got to save me 
from all those turkey sandwiches.” 

“Don't worry,” was the response. 

Triplett asked to play my weathered guitar 
which was standing in the living room cor- 
ner. He tuned it in some obscure way and be- 
gan playing a funky brand of blues. His beat 
was flawless and he seemed to know a hun- 
dred blues melodies. He'd play one and say, 
“Heard that one?” I’d shake my head. 

Finally he thumped out: 

Dum - dum - dum - dum - DUM - dum- 
dum-dum-Bat Maaaaannn.... 

That one I knew. 

Triplett is self-taught on the guitar and 
says he has been playing for about three 


years. 

“I just got a guitar and started thumping 
it,” he said. 

Washington is from Charleston, N.C., while 
Triplett says he lived three years in Chicago, 
but is from Mississippi. 

Both are from large families—Washington 
has seven brothers and three sisters, while 
Triplett has six sisters and four brothers. 

Washington says he quit school in the 
ninth grade to support his mother and three 
younger children. Two of the three have 

uated from high school, and the third, 
a niece, is in her junior year. 

“They got more than I got,” Washington 
said, Now I’m going to try and get some- 
thing for myself.” 

After he quit school, Washington says he 
worked in a hospital, as a mason, and at vari- 
ous odd jobs. 

Triplett says he picked oranges in Florida 
before joining the Job Corps. “I dropped out 
once before, but this time I'm going to stick 
it out,” he says. 

Thanksgiving dinner was eaten to recorded 
blues guitar music and punctuated by laugh- 
ter at this reporter’s fumbling with an un- 
familiar camera self-timer. 

After-dinner talk concerned football on 
TV (“There goes Hayes again”) politics and 
the Vietnam war. 

Washington, who will be old enough to vote 
in the next presidential election, says he 
would vote for Martin Luther King if he 
runs, or maybe LBJ. He says he feels the 
war is taking a lot of money that could be 
used for things like the Job Corps. 

“Just a bunch of people killing each 
other—that’s all it amounts to,” he said. “But 
I guess someone's got to do it. I've got a 
brother who's leaving for Vietnam on Dec. 
26. If we don’t stop them Viet Cong over 
there, we'll be fighting them over here. But 
then, I guess everyone has a different way 
of thinking.” 

After more talk, football and a session with 
this reporter's “slot-car” set, it was time for 
the corpsmen to return to Anaconda. 

We toured Butte briefly before heading for 
the Smelter City. 

“We came up here to play “flag football 
once,” Washington said. “I got a medal for 
playing football and two certificates so far— 
one for attendance and one for achievement. 
After I got appointed assistant leader I got 
a $5 raise—I'll be making about $20 every 
two weeks.” 

The corpsmen are paid about $15 every 
two weeks to start. Another $25 is put in the 
bank for them every month, and $25 is sent 
home. If the corpsman is the major supporter 
of his family, $50 is sent home. Most corps- 
men are between 16 and 18. Top age limit is 
21. Courses in mechanics, welding, carpen- 
try, brick laying, cement work and cooking 
are offered at the Anaconda center. 

“The center has just about everything a 
man needs,“ Washington said. “It sure has 
been a big help to me.” 

About 50 corpsmen spent Thanksgiving 
with families in Butte, Anaconda, Great Falls 
and Helena, The rest had dinner at the cen- 
ter and went into Anaconda for recreation, 
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SECOND-CLASS ADVERTISING 
INSERTS 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor» and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
members of the conference committee on 
the postal rate and pay bill recently in- 
sisted that the provision to charge first-, 
third-, or fourth-class rates for adver- 
tising inserts in second-class publica- 
tions be removed from the bill. 

I want to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the fact that in one recent 
edition of the Reader’s Digest the lack of 
this provision cost the Post Office De- 
partment $408,000 in lost postage on an 
eight-page advertising supplement for 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Reader’s Digest actually paid approxi- 
mately $14,700 in postage at the low 
second-class rate for this supplement. 
If Reader’s Digest had been obliged to 
pay the very minimum bulk third-class 
rate for this advertising supplement it 
would have cost the Digest and their 
client $423,000. 

Please remember the Reader’s Digest 
has a supplement almost every issue and 
is issued 12 times annually. Some of these 
supplements are much bigger than that 
of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, running as many as 36 pages. 
The tremendous loss in postage may not 
be so bad on the surface, but I also wish 
to call your specific attention to the fact 
that Reader’s Digest was recently told 
by the general counsel of the Post Office 
Department that it violated U.S. postal 
rules in its handling of this supplemental 
advertisement which was “inconsistent 
with the spirit and intent of postal laws 
and regulations.” 

In order that you will better under- 
stand the background on this, I include 
an article from the Washington Post, 
dated December 6, 1967, in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

READER’s Dicest Tor Ir VIOLATED U.S. 

Postal RULES 
(By Morton Mintz) 

The Post Office Department has told the 
Reader's Digest that its handling of an ad- 
vertisement was inconsistent with the spirit 
and intent” of postal laws and regulations, 

The ad, which appeared in the November 
issue, was bought by the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, It was an 8-page 
pull-out section consisting of four unsigned 
articles in Digest editorial format supporting 
the PMA position on brand-name prescribing 
and drug prices. 

The Department’s criticism of the Digest 
was made by general counsel Timothy J. May 
in a letter on Monday to Hobart Lewis, presi- 
dent and executive editor of the Digest. 

The letter noted that the PMA section was 
labeled “Special Advertising Section” only 
on its cover page. But there “is no indication 


on the remaining seven pages that it was paid 
advertising material,” May said. 

Postal laws and regulations impose special 
requirements on publications that enjoy low- 
3 second-class mailing privileges, May 
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He pointed to one such requirement—that 
paid editoral or reading matter “shall be 
plainly marked ‘advertisement’ by the pub- 
lisher.” The maximum penalty for non-com- 
pliance is a $500 fine. 

May told the Digest that Department at- 
torneys have “consistently ruled that in the 
case of multiple pages of paid editorial or 
reading matter each page should be marked 
with the word ‘advertisement’ and that just 
showing ‘all advertisement’ or ‘advertising 
section’ or words of like import on the first 
page is not deemed sufficient 

Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.), chairman of 
a Senate subcommittee that has been inves- 
tigating drug prices, has called the PMA pull- 
out a “calculated deception.” He complained 
to the Department and was told by May yes- 
terday that the PMA ad is believed to be a 
violation 

A Department spokesman said, however, 
that the Digest would not be prosecuted, be- 
cause the failure of existing regulations to 
require an “advertisement” label on every 
page of a multi-page ad put the Department 
in a weak legal position, 

At a subcommittee hearing on Nov, 16, Nel- 
son also protested the deletion of the sin- 
gle “Special Advertising Section” label from 
1 million reprints the PMA ordered for dis- 
tribution. At the Senator’s request this is 
being investigated by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as a possible deceptive practice. 

The FTC said in a statement last week 
that ads in any print media that “have the 
appearance of news or feature” articles should 
not be undertaken. The statement was in the 
works before the Digest episode. 


CITY HALL AND SCHOOL BOARD: 
THE NEED FOR DIALOG 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude herewith an address I delivered at 
a model cities workshop sponsored by the 
National League of Cities and the U.S. 
Office of Education at the University of 
Maryland on December 1, 1967: 


Orry HALL AND SCHOOL BOARD: THE NEED FOR 
DraLoG 


(An address by Congressman JOHN BRADE- 
mas, at a model cities workshop sponsored 
by the National League of Cities and the 
U.S. Office of Education, University of 
Maryland, December 1, 1967) 


The introduction to a book published in 
this country over 75 years ago read: 
. What shall we do with our great cities? 
What will our great cities do with us? These 
are the problems that concern every thought- 
ful American, 

“For the question involved in these two 
questions does not concern the city alone. 
The whole country is affected, if indeed its 
character and history are not determined by 
the condition of its great cities 

If it is true that the character and history 
of the whole country are determined by the 
condition of our cities—as I believe it is— 
then the outlook for America may not be al- 
together bright. 

For we have been rediscovering the Ameri- 
can city in the last few years and for many of 
us, the experience has not been a happy one. 

For many Americans, the city is the sym- 
bol of light and learning, of art and music, 
of ticker tape parades and foreign restau- 
rants, of complexity and fascination. 
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But for many other Americans, the city is 
a jungle—of racial strife, slum housing, 
third-rate schools, of hopelessness and 
despair. 

Our task, I believe—yours as mayors, muni- 
cipal officials, school board members and 
school y tors—and mine as a Con- 
gressman concerned with these matters, fs to 
work to revitalize our cities and thereby our 
country, to make them the centers and gen- 
erators of the best, not the worst, in Amer- 
ican life. 

And in my view, the role of education— 
your schools and universities—in that proc- 
ess of revitalization is crucial. 

So I am glad to be with you today and to 
have the opportunity to discuss with you the 
crisis in our urban schools from the perspec- 
tive of a member of the Committee of the 
House of Representatives—the Education and 
Labor Committee—with chief responsibility 
for writing education legislation. 

I want here to salute both the U.S. Office 
of Education and the National League of 
Cities on having organized this Model Cities 
Workshop. In doing so, you have recognized 
the importance of bringing together both city 
and school officials. 

For city halls and school boards must get 
better acquainted with each other, or a major 
purpose of the Model Cities program will be 
completely frustrated and the task of radi- 
cally improving city schools severely ham- 
pered. 

I shall not here trace the pathogenesis of 
city problems. You better than I know the 
painful need for more money, better trained 
personnel, additional facilities. 

I want rather to talk to you about the 
problems of education in our cities as viewed 
by one Member of Congress, to touch on some 
of the issues in the relationship between the 
schools and the cities, and to comment on the 
role of Congress in respect of this relation- 


ship. 
CONGRESS AND THE CITIES 


It has been only within the past several 
years that Congress has shown signs of 
recognizing the seriousness of the urban 
crisis. Since 1964 Congress has authorized 
@ number of programs aimed at providing 
at least some measure of relief for our be- 
leaguered cities. They include, for instance, 
such landmark legislation as the Model 
Cities Act, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Teacher Corps, rent sup- 
plements, Title I of the High Education Act, 
several key civil rights acts, amendments to 
the Housing Act, the Economic Opportunity 
Act and, more recently, legislation to help 
meet the problems of air, water and solid 
waste pollution. 

I would not for a moment suggest that the 
appropriations for any of these programs 
has been adequate to meet the need. On the 
contrary, in some cases—for example, rent 
supplements and the Teacher Corps—Con- 
‘gressional appropriations have been so low 
as to be almost shameful. No matter how 
promising the legislation, its impact, if 
starved for appropriations, will be greatly 
lessened. 


This afternoon I want to discuss several 
broad areas that bear directly on 
the future of urban education, more precise- 
ly, on elementary and secondary education 
in the inner cities of America. 

My list is certainly not intended to be all- 
inclusive. Another caveat: most of these 
public policy questions are interrelated and 
to some degree overlapping. Nevertheless, 
for nt purposes they can be viewed as 
distinguishable problems. 

RACIAL IMBALANCE AND QUALITY EDUCATION 


1. The first policy area affecting urban 
education is the perplexing and highly 
charged issue of the relationship between 
ractal imbalance and quality of education. 
The question is: does school integration or 
do compensatory education programs con- 
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stitute the most effective approach to achiev- 
ing equal opportunity in education? 

You have had the opportunity this morn- 
ing to listen to no less an authority than Dr. 
James S. Coleman, so I shall not venture 
deeply into this question. 

As you know, there are educators and civil 
rights leaders on both sides of this issue, 
and the end of the controversy is not in 
sight. At the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
conference on “Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity in America’s Cities” two weeks ago, 
integration versus compensation became the 
major topic of debate, and both points of 
view were effectively presented. Indeed, the 
contending positions on each side are 
backed by formidable statistics and impres- 
sive expertise. I would suggest, however, 
that spokesman for the two sides may be 
withdrawing into hardened positions and 
closing out middle ground alternatives. 

Bayard Rustin, in his address at that con- 
ference, made a plea for reason when he said, 
“We have got to stop the debate over whether 
you're for integration or quality. You're for 
quality first, and for that degree of integra- 
tion which is consistent with it. We want 
children who can read, write, and do arith- 
metic.” 

I don't think it is yet proved with any cer- 
tainty what degree of integration is in fact 
required to achieve quality education, nor 
do we know, in the absence of integration, 
how much quality can be achieved by means 
of compensatory programs such as Title I of 
ESEA. We simply co not have the hard data 
to show one way or another, with irrefutable 
evidence, the extent to which substantial 
compensatory programs can make real differ- 
ences on a nation-wide scale in the quality 
of schooling for disadvantaged children. 

Whatever proves to be the best approach to 
assure quality education, we must recognize 
that de facto segregation is not going to dis- 
appear of its own accord. Across the coun- 
try, almost 80 percent of white first-graders 
attend schools that are from 90 to 100 per- 
cent white. The sad corollary is that more 
than 65 percent of our Negro first grade pu- 
pils are isolated in schools which are at least 
90 percent Negro, 


SCHOOL SEGREGATION ON THE RISE 


Moreover, in many of our largest cities in- 
cluding a number which you represent today, 
the degree of classroom segregation is actu- 
ally on the rise. 

Or consider another facet of the problem, 
the cumulative effects of deprivation. The 
report prepared by Dr. Coleman for the Of- 
fice of Education showed that Negroes in the 
sixth grade of metropolitan cities of the 
Northeast lag 1.6 years in academic achieve- 
ment behind whites from the same areas. By 
grade 9, the gap widens to 2.4 years, and at 
grade 12, the Negro student is fully 3.3 years 
behind his white counterpart. None of us, I 
think, would be tempted to call that equal 
education. 

I am sure that Dr. Coleman would be the 
first to agree that his study has been used 
by many people to prove many different 
cases. However, I consider one of his findings 
extremely significant: if a minority pu- 
pil from a home without much educational 
strength is put with schoolmates with strong 
educational backgrounds, his achievement is 
likely to increase.” 

In light of this evidence, will Congress act 
to help overcome persisting racial imbalance? 
Frankly, there is little sympathy in Con- 
gress—at least this present Con to ven- 
ture into this thorniest of political thickets. 

We need only look at one often-proposed 
approach to the problem, busing. As evi- 
denced by the express prohibition found in 
Title IV of the Civil Rights Act, there is a 
strong feeling tn Congress against busing 
children for the specific purpose of over- 
coming racial imbalance, Furthermore, the 
sanctity of the neighborhood school is still 
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such that even transportation of students 
incidental to an educational program is 
suspect to many of my colleagues. 

So right now major attempts to overcome 
the debilitating effects of racial imbalance 
based on neighborhood residential patterns 
will have to be undertaken by local officials 
without much Federal assistance. Only in- 
directly, perhaps through legislation au- 
thorizing Federal funds for educational 
parks or other metropolitan educational cen- 
ters, is Congress likely to assume much re- 
sponsibility for eliminating de facto seg- 
regation. Having laid aside the stick, whether 
Congress will choose to dangle the carrot 
remains to be seen. 


MONEY FOR EDUCATION 


2. The next problem is as simple to state 
as it is difficult to find: money. 

During the current school year, an esti- 
mated $32 billion will be spent on public 
elementary and secondary education. Al- 
though the Federal contribution is enormous 
compared to Federal help merely five years 
ago, still only 8.1 percent of the support for 
elementary and secondary education comes 
from Federal sources. The lion’s share, 54.1 
percent of the total, comes from local funds, 
and 37.8 percent from State funds. 

Meanwhile, urban school buildings decay, 
city teachers are grossly underpaid and per 
pupil expenditures in inner city schools, 
while on the rise, are at present woefully 
inadequate. 

Despite the urgent need for more school 
funds, revamping local tax and other rey- 
enue sources is obviously not a job for Con- 


Congress could, of course, embark on a 
policy of general aid to education, Indeed, 
some important conditions are more amen- 
able to such legislation now than they were 
during, say, the Kennedy Presidency. For 
example, both school authorities and the 
public are less fearful that federal dollars 
mean federal control. For another, State 
departments of education, partly through 
resources provided by Title V of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, appear 
to be making some Perhaps when 
Congress feels that state education depart- 
ments become responsive to big city school 
needs, Congress will be more likely to adopt 
a block grant or general aid approach. 

Manwhile, I see no groundswell of sup- 
port for a general aid effort, either among 
members of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee or among my colleagues not serving 
on the Committee. 

On a balance, then, it is not likely that 
Federal funds will be available for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in greatly in- 
creased amounts in the near future, 
especially as long as Viet Nam persists. 

Congress can, however, ease the burden 
on local school districts through providing 
Federal assistance, on a categorical basis, 
for identified educational problem areas. 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, through the operation of its 
formula based on grants to school districts 
with concentrations of children from low- 
income families, attempts to do just that. 
Title III. authorizing innovative and sup- 
plementary centers, offers another means 
for local educators to utilize Federal funds 
in solving some of their knottiest problems, 

Yet Federal assistance will remain sup- 
plementary to State and local efforts and 
therefore much of your success in the cities 
will depend on a reshaping of antiquated 
and insufficient State and local sources of 
revenue for public education. 


TEACHERS FOR INNER CITY SCHOOLS 
3. Let us now consider a third perplexing 
problem, providing teachers for inner city 
schools, 
Our urban areas need more teachers, bet- 
ter trained teachers, and teachers specially 
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equipped to deal with the problems of the 
ghetto. More than 5 percent of the teach- 
ing force in our schools—approximately 
90,500 full-time teachers—do not meet the 
certification standards of their states. On 
opening day last year, New York City had 
to mobilize a 600-man substitute teacher 
force for full-time duty. 

America’s urban ghettos suffer the worst 
teacher shortages; the teachers there are 
often the most poorly-trained in the school 
system. Part of the blame must fall on 
seniority arrangements which permit vet- 
eran teachers to choose the schools in which 
they will serve. This local policy almost in- 
variably has the effect of transferring the 
most experienced teachers away from those 
schools and those students that most des- 
perately need them. 

And a survey conducted early this year 
for Grade Teacher magazine underscores this 
shameful weakness in our schools of not win- 
ning enough good teachers to the slums. 
Only 13% of today’s graduating teachers 
said they would definitely accept a position 
in a slum school. 

In the main, teacher-training curricula 
are based on the assumption that graduates 
will teach in white, middle-class suburban 
schools. Teacher education in America does 
not give nearly enough attention to the spe- 
cial requirements of the center-city child, 
the child whose readiness for education is 
impaired by family background. Just as the 
university curriculum fails adequately to 
equip the prospective ghetto teacher, so will 
that teacher in turn fail the children he 
hopes to teach. 


THE TEACHER CORPS 


Congress is attempting to help here some. 
We have recognized that a dialogue between 
urban schools and teacher-training institu- 
tions is essential if our teachers are to be 
adequately prepared for the challenges of 
urban education. Two years ago, Congress 
established the Teacher Corps in an attempt 
to stimulate such a dialogue. The Teacher 
Corps legislation recognizes that teaching in 
low-income areas requires special training, 
special skills, and special dedication. 

The Teacher Corps has had a stormy life 
in Congress, and it is no credit to us that 
Congress allowed it only $13.5 million for 
the current year, a savage slash from the Ad- 
ministration’s original request of $36 Mil- 
lion, As President Johnson said, “The Teacher 

has been put on a starvation diet.” 

Tronically, I have heard almost no criticism 
emanating from the schools to which Corps- 
men were bringing new ideas and new en- 
thusiasm. On the contrary, teachers and ad- 
ministrators of these schools, including two 
junior high schools in my own home town 
of South Bend, Indiana have been highly 
vocal in their support for the program. 

I should here note that Congress last sum- 
mer passed the Education Professions Devel- 
opment Act, which draws together programs 
with great potential importance in the field 
of teacher training. The new law extends and 
modifies the experienced and prospective 
teacher fellowship programs originally con- 
tained in the Higher Education Act, and adds 
new programs for the training of other edu- 
cational personnel at all levels. In addition, 
the Act establishes a new program of grants 
to States to enable them to support local 
efforts to attract qualified teachers into 
shortage areas. 

Another way in which Congress could act 
here is to provide significant sums of money 
to supplement teachers’ salaries either di- 
rectly, that is, by means of a salary bill or 
less directly, through general aid. Neither 
approach, however, is likely to be forthcom- 
ing in the near future. 

“NEW CAREERS” FOR GHETTOS SIGNIFICANT 


Let me here mention one other measure. 
In 1966 Congress amended the Economic 
Opportunity Act to authorize programs aimed 
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at training ghetto residents for what have 
been termed “subprofessional” jobs in fields 
such as education, health services and law 
enforcement. These amendments, sponsored 
by my very able colleague, Congressman 
JAMES ScuHever of New York, embody the 
“New Careers” concept that for several years 
has been advocated by various social scien- 
tists. The aim is to create new job opportu- 
nities for the poor by separating out those 
aspects of professional jobs which are routine 
and can be performed with a minimum of 
training by inexperienced men and women 
in need of employment. 

Although little money has yet been allo- 
cated to implement this innovative program, 
it is now being administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor on a small scale. So far the 
program has demonstrated a great potential 
not only for providing the poor with jobs, 
but also for helping our schools in a number 
of ways: by involving parents in the opera- 
tion of the schools and by relieving the pro- 
fessional teachers in the schools of their 
non-professional tasks, thereby permitting 
more individual attention for the children. 


MORE RESEARCH ON EDUCATION 


4. A fourth acute need confronting urban 
education, and, indeed, all education, is our 
need for more learning about learning. 

Despite innumerable studies of the nature 
of the learning process, in the final analysis 
we know far too little about it—about mo- 
tivation, cognition, the skills necessary for 
conceptualization—all highly elusive sub- 
jects. We still don’t know, for instance, the 
answer to the superficially simple question 
of the best way to teach first graders how to 
read. 

Research and dissemination activities, al- 
though the prime responsibility of univer- 
sities and other institutions, have been a 
Congressional concern since the passage of 
the Cooperative Research Act in 1954. More 
recently, Congress has launched other prom- 
ising programs, including clearinghouses in a 
variety of fields across the country by ERIC, 
the Educational Research Information Cen- 
ter of the Office of Education. Also supported 
by Federal funds are regional laboratories, 
such as the Center for Urban Education in 
New York City, which concentrate on the 
educational problems of a region, covering 
several counties or even including several 
States. 

Yet despite this new intensity of Congres- 
sional interest in educational research, we 
invest far too little in basic or develop- 
mental research in education. Although our 
nation as a whole invests about 3 percent of 
its gross national product in research and 
development, we set aside no more than two- 
fifths of 1 percent of our national expendi- 
tures in education for R and D. This phe- 
nomenon can be stated another way: this 
country spends, proportionately, twenty 
times as much on health research and sixty 
times as much on defense research as we do 
on research in education, 

What will Congress likely contribute here 
in the months ahead? 

I believe that more learning about the 
learning process will flow from several activ- 
ities, First, we will probably see more Con- 
gressional insistence on closer evaluation in 
order to determine the effectiveness of Fed- 
eral urban-orlented programs such as Head- 
start and Title I of ESEA. 

Second, I believe that Congress will soon 
recognize that our support of research in 
education is inadequate both in absolute 
terms and as compared to federally-subsi- 
dized research in other areas. 

The main burden, though, in uncovering 
the secrets of learning will continue to rest 
with our universities. 


REVITALIZATION OF THE ENTIRE CITY 


5. I pass now to a fifth point, that of 
revitalization of the urban environment. As 
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this Model Cities Workshop demonstrates, 
the problems of urban education go far be- 
yond teacher training or school facilities or 
racial composition. If our cities are to remain 
viable places to live and if the urban child 
is genuinely to be educated, large scale re- 
making of our entire cities is essential. And 
this remaking on a comprehensive scale is, 
of course, what the Model Cities program 
is all about. This notion is far broader than 
the traditional concept of urban renewal 
which has acquired the unattractive reputa- 
tion of ignoring human values. 

The Coleman Report is very instructive at 
this point, It offers impressive evidence that 
student achievement is more closely linked 
to the child’s home background than to such 
school characteristics as teachers’ salaries, 
laboratories, libraries and classroom size. The 
fundamentally important variable thus 
emerging is the spectrum of educational and 
economic resources available to the student 
at home. 

The implications here are plain. If we se- 
riously intend to “do something” about 
urban education, we will have to provide the 
wherewithal to revitalize entirely the dismal 
ghettoes of urban America. 

Only through a concerted, and expensive, 
across-the-board attack—on the problems of 
housing, health and employment as well as 
education—can we begin to provide an en- 
vironment in which the city child has a 
chance to escape from the grim fate which 
otherwise awaits him. 

In recent years, Congress has showed that 
it is aware of the multi-faceted nature of 
the urban crisis, and we have passed exciting 
and hopeful legislation, including the Model 
Cities Act and the Economic Opportunity 
Act. Yet, as I have already said, the amount 
of money Congress has appropriated for a 
racial, not to say, revolutionary, change in 
the urban development has been tragically 
little. 

What lies ahead? 

If we take the present Congress as a bench- 
mark, the outlook is gloomy for innovation 
legislation to help the cities in the next few 
years. Much obviously depends upon the 
cause of the Viet Nam war, upon next year’s 
Presidential and Congressional elections, and 
on the extent to which the American people 
prove willing to support programs that will 
make possible a genuine renaissance of the 
American city. The question is open, and if 
you invite me back a year from now to your 
next conference, I can give you a more au- 
thoritative answer. 

MORE DIALOG AND COOPERATION BETWEEN 

SCHOOL AND CITY OFFICIALS 

6. Finally, I come to what is perhaps the 
most vital issue of all for a conference like 
yours so far as urban education is con- 
cerned. 

I speak of the critical importance of estab- 
lishing workable linkages between the people 
who run our cities and the people who run 
our schools. 

It seems to me clear that our city school 

should not seek shelter from the 
political leadership of the community but 
support. The distinguished President of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, John 
H. Fischer, made the same point here in 
Washington only last month in an address 
that should be required reading for all of 
us, “Urban Schools for an Open Society”. 

Said Dr. Fischer: “The tradition of separa- 
tion that has so long dominated public 
school policy and administration has become 
anachronistic, The mechanisms initially de- 
signed to protect the schools from partisan 
or corrupt political influence, however neces- 
sary they once were, now tend to isolate the 
schools from other agencies and to insulate 
them from normal political processes.” 

Let me quote President Fischer still fur- 
ther, for what he says is, I think you will 
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agree, directly relevant to the concept of the 
Model Cities program: 

“In the city, as in the nation, every im- 
portant undertaking today has its educa- 
tional aspect. Many projects have no future 
at all unless they can count on effective 
schools. An intricate network of relationships 
ties the families of every community to its 
economic, cultural, political and social in- 
stitutions. With virtually all of these agen- 
cies and many of the families, the school is 
connected in mutual dependence, Yet among 
school boards, administrators and university 
people, there are many who still think that 
these connections call for no more than rou- 
tine courtesies, prudent “public relations,” 
and a Vigilant watch against any sign of en- 
croachment on the school's traditional pre- 
rogatives.”” 

Their words are echoed in a similar plea 
which Commissioner of Education Harold 
Howe made to schoolmen last summer: 

“Educators must start paying attention to 
some matters we have neglected in the past: 
to tax policy, to site selection, to the multiple 
use of land and buildings. We should, now 
and then, forget about computer-assisted 
instruction and team-teaching and non- 
graded classes and dream a little bit, not 
about what kind of city school we want, but 
about what kind of city we want.” 

But if these sermons to educators are 
in order, you mayors and city councilmen re- 
quire admonition, too. I must cite John 
Fischer, for more eloquently than any figure 
except Commissioner Howe, he has put his 
finger on the urgent requirement of dialogue 
and cooperation between the office of the 
mayor and the office of the school super- 
intendent: 

“Urban planning that does not now in- 
clude educational planning is not unrealis- 
tic it is irresponsible. Such planning must 
moreover go far beyond a perfunctory review 
by the planning body of the size and loca- 
tion of new school sites. It must confront 
questions of curriculum, attendance pat- 
terns, teacher supply, financial support; in 
brief, the whole complex interrelationship 
between the development of schools and the 
total development of the city. The need for 
such planning is crucial and so is the man- 
ner in which it is done. Not only the cen- 
tral planning agency, but the school author- 
ities, other public and private agencies, and 
the municipal and state goverrments must 
accept jointly the responsibility for project- 
ing goals and setting timetables, and they 
must also share the responsibility for seeing 
that commitments are met.” 


CITY AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS TOO OFTEN 
ISOLATED FROM EACH OTHER 


For isolation of city officials from school 
officials is far too often the pattern of urban 
education in America. Yet urban schools 
cannot possibly make the dramatic improve- 
ment they must have unless their progress 
is linked directly to the betterment of the 
cities. 

A major approach of the Model Cities pro- 
gram of course is to involve all of the insti- 
tutions of the city—public and private— 
government, business, education, labor and 
the social agencies—in planning and carry- 
ing out programs aimed at progress on every 
front—jobs, housing, health and education. 

But without increasing dialogue and co- 
operation between mayors and school super- 
intendents, between city councilmen and 
school principals, the battle to educate the 
urban child will never be won. 

For example, the toughest dilemma facing 
our schools today is providing equal oppor- 
tunity for minority children, and the schools 
are not likely to find the answer to this prob- 
lem without the help of skillful and intel- 
ligent political leadership in the cities. 

At the same time, urban schools are feel- 
ing increasing pressures, not only from racial 
minorities, but also from better organized 
teachers and better organized parent groups. 
I should think that, given these pressures, 
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schoolmen would not flee but would embrace 
the help of elected political leaders and their 
appointees. 

I here recall what another distinguished 
leader in American education, Commissioner 
Howe's predecessor, Francis Keppel, once 
sald: 

“Education is too important to be left to 
the educators.” 

Mr. Keppel is right and that is why I urge 
more conversation and cooperation between 
school leaders and political leaders. 

And that, too, is why I would paraphrase 
Mr. Keppel to say that our cities are too 
important to be left to city hall. 

We require, if we are effectively to attack 
the many problems of the cities, the involve- 
ment of every sector of community life with 
every other sector. 

And this, to reiterate, is what the Model 
Cities program is all about. 


THE MODEL FOR THE MODEL CITIES PROGRAM 


Let me conclude. 

I started with the premise that the depth 
of our national crisis in urban education 
makes it absolutely imperative that we re- 
assess, reorganize and radically expand our 
efforts to educate the children of urban 
America. 

The only alternative to revolutionary im- 
provement of our city schools is the con- 
tinuing disaster of still another generation 
of children bred in the slums and ill-pre- 
pared to lead productive lives in our not-so- 
open society. 

I have touched upon six policy areas 
which directly affect our capacity to achieve 
this desperately needed improvement in ur- 
ban education—and I have given you an 
assessment of the extent to which Congress 
is likely to contribute to that regeneration. 
My predictions have not been especially 
hopeful, but I have tried to indicate some en- 
couraging signs. 

In the final analysis, of course, whether 
Congress acts to meet these needs will de- 
pend upon the mood of the country, And 
you, as leaders of cities and of school sys- 
tems can help shape that mood—in two 
ways. 

First, you can help persuade the citizens 
of your respective cities of the urgency of 
the urban school dilemma—and the impor- 
tance of their supporting effective action in 
Congress to meet it. 

Second, you can dramatize your own 
awareness of the depth of the crisis of our 
city schools by acting swiftly and actively to 
demonstrate that the political leaders of 
your cities and the leaders of your schools 
are working closely together. 

You can, in short, show yourselves to be 
the model for the Model Cities Program. 


LOC NINH EMERGING AS 
SIGNIFCANT FIGHT 


Mr, GALIFIANAKIS, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Murray] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not unnatural that our U.S. 
news media devote the greatest part of 
their coverage of the struggle in Vietnam 
to the activities of our U.S. forces there. 
Of course, we all want to know what our 
boys are doing. 

It seems, though, perhaps because of 
this emphasis, that we forget that the 
war in Vietnam is very much the South 
Vietnamese’ own war against Commu- 
nist aggression. It is their war, and they 
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are fighting it well. But, it seems to me 
all too little is written about them. I 
would, therefore, like to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of this House, and 
of all Americans, to an excellent article 
on the recent battle of Loc Ninh which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of November 21. Orr Kelly, its 
author, who has obviously carefully 
paoa the reports from Loc Ninh, points 
out: 

What is now clear from reports reaching 
the Pentagon is that a division of the much- 
maligned Army of the Republic of Viet-Nam 
(ARVN) fought superbly while their Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese Army opponents 
fought bravely but were handicapped by al- 
most incredibly bad leadership. 


At the end of his detailed, day-by-day 
account of the battle, Mr. Kelly points 
out that, whatever the enemy’s purposes 
were at Loc Ninh, they failed at them. 


The one thing that they did help demon- 
strate— 


The article concludes— 


is that a run-of-the-mill ARVN division, not 
one of the best nor one of the very worst, was 
able to do almost everything right and win 
a major battle. 


Mr, Speaker, I insert the Washington 
Star article in the Record at this point: 
STAND-UP BATTLE: Loc NINH EMERGING As 

SIGNIFICANT FIGHT 
(By Orr Kelly) 

The battle of Loc Ninh, fought during 10 
bloody days at the end of October and the 
beginning of November, is beginning to 
emerge as one of the two most significant 
engagements of the Vietnam war. 

It may be months before the full impor- 
tance of the battle becomes known. It may 
not all become clear until long after the war 
when military historians have a chance to 
interview participants on both sides. 

What is now clear from reports reaching 
the Pentagon is that a division of the much- 
maligned Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
(ARVN) fought superbly while their Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese Army opponents 
fought bravely but were handicapped by al- 
most incredibly bad leadership. 

In the past, in battles involving the ARVN, 
the VC and the NVA, the opposite has been 
almost invarlably true. 

What is not yet clear about the the battle 
of Loc Ninh is how it may fit into a broad 
new enemy strategy. 

Since the battle of the Ia Drang Valley— 
the most significant battle of the war—in 
October and November of 1966, when the VC 
and NVA tried to slug it out with the Amer- 
ican Ist Air Cavalry Division in the Central 
Highlands, the enemy strategy has been to 
hit and run, trying to inflict damage and 
then get away before overwhelming Amer- 
ican firepower can be brought into play. 

But at Loc Ninh, the NVA fought a stand- 
up battle. When their first assaults were re- 
pulsed, they kept throwing in more men, 
even though it must have become apparent 
the ARVN and the United States were rap- 
idly putting superior forces into the battle 
zone. 

This is precisely what American military 
leaders have been wishing for years that the 
enemy would do: come out and fight rather 
than hiding far back in the jungles. 

In this sense, Loc Ninh may have been a 
fluke. 

ORDERS FROM HANOI 

A number of American military leaders 
have concluded that the commander on the 
other side received orders from Hanoi to take 
Loc Ninh to detract from the inauguration of 
the new government in Saigon and that he 
persisted in trying to carry out his orders, 
blindly and stupidly, even after he should 
have realized he could not win. 
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But it was only a few days after relative 
quiet had come to Loc Ninh that a new battle 
erupted at Dak To, far to the north in the 
Central Highlands. There, again, the enemy 
forces stood and fought—and they are still 
fighting as this is written. 

Are Loc Ninh and Dak To part of a new 
strategy evolved by Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, 
the victor at Dien Bien Phu? If so, what can 
it possibly hope to achieve? 

These are the questions American military 
leaders are now trying to answer and one 
of the most important areas where they are 
looking for answers is at Loc Ninh, 

The town of Loc Ninh les about 75 miles 
due north of Saigon on the east side of High- 
way 13, the main road north from Saigon 
into Cambodia. 

DOTTED WITH PLANTATIONS 

The land is gently rolling at an elevation 
of 500 to 600 feet. From the air, the area can 
be seen to be covered for mile after mile with 
the dense green of rubber trees, dotted here 
and there by the tile roofs, the swimming 
pools and the gardens of the French planta- 
tion owners, Some of the homes are well 
maintained, others have fallen into disrepair 
because of the war. 

Loc Ninh lies in the lower quarter of a 
rectangle formed by a rubber plantation. The 
rectangle is 8 miles from north to south and 
5 miles across. 

The Cambodian border forms a rough arc 
at that point so that the border is about 9 
miles from Loc Ninh to both the north and 
west. The eastern corner of War Zone C. long 
a VC stronghold, is about 15 miles to the 
southwest. 

The first sign of trouble came shortly after 
midnight on the morning of October 27, 
when the 88th NVA regiment hit the com- 
mand post of the 3d Battalion, 9th Regiment 
of the 5th ARVN Division. The attackers, 
some 800 to 1,000 men, outmumbered the de- 
fenders by about 4-to-1. But after three as- 
saults, their attack was broken and they 
were driven off by the ARVN. 

This battle took place just to the south of 
Song Be, 27 miles east of Loc Ninh, Because 
of the distance, it may not have been directly 
related to the subsequent attack at Loc Ninh, 
but it also may have been a diversionary 
assault because it was the 5th ARVN Division 
that bore the brunt of the early fighting at 
Loc Ninh, 

BATTLE OF LOC NINH 

The battle of Loc Ninh itself began at 1:15 
a.m. Oct. 29. 

e anal eee 
there were two regional force 
a regional force platoon and two ince men 
advisers, Just to the south of the town, across 
Highway 13 from the airstrip, was a Special 
Forces camp containing three companies of 
Civilian Irregular Defense Group (CIDG) 
soldiers and six U.S. Special Forces advisers. 
The defenders totalled about 600 men—only 
eight of them Americans. 

The main strength of the first attack by 
the 273rd Main Force VC Regiment was 
thrown against the district command post 
in the town after a heavy attack with mortar 
and rocket fire. 

By 2:20 a.m., the attackers had penetrated 
the northern half of the command post, 
forcing the defenders to pull back into the 
southern half of the compound. Capt. Tran 
Minh Cong, the district chief, called in all 
strikes and called for artillery fire on his own 
position keeping the enemy at bay until day- 
light. 


Gen. Pham Quoc Thuan, commander of 
the ARVN 5th Division, requested helicop- 
ters (a U.S. division commander would have 
ordered up his own helicopters) and moved 
two companies into the fight. He arrived at 
the scene of the battle himself shortly after 
daylight. 

REINFORCEMENTS ARRIVE 

By 9 a.m., the two companies originally in 
the compound had been reinforced by four 
additional companies—two from the Special 
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Forces camp and two brought in by helicop- 
ter. By 1:05 p.m. they had cleared the area 
of enemy elements. 

By day’s end, two U.S. infantry companies 
of the Ist Division and two U.S. artillery 
batteries had set up a fire support base at 
the airstrip, a U.S. infantry battalion had 
taken up a blocking position between Loc 
Ninh and the border to the west and an 
ARVN infantry battalion had moved in 
around the district command s 

The first day ended with a clear victory 
for the ARVN. And by that time, the enemy 
commander should have realized that his 
failure to commit more troops to the initial 
attack—and his failure to take the airstrip 
first—had probably cost him whatever 
chance he may have had to overrun Loc 
Ninh. 

Oct. 30 was relatively quiet, with a few 
brushes with the enemy and a few rounds 
of enemy mortar fire. The buildup in ARVN 
and U.S. forces is indicated by the fact that 
there were 611 rounds of artillery fired on 
Oct. 29 while the number rose to 2,326 the 
next day. 

The following day, Tuesday, was only 50 
minutes old when heavy mortar and small 
arms fire began hitting both the command 
post in the town and the Special Forces 
compound near the airstrip. 

The enemy commander had upped the ante 
throwing in both the and and 273rd VC 
Regiments—both of them filled out with 
large numbers of NVA soldiers from the 
north. 

TWO DAYS TOO LATE 


The first assault was directed at the air- 
strip. It was 2 days too late. 

U.S. artillerymen at the south end of the 
strip lowered their barrels and fired high ex- 
plosive ammunition along the runway into 
the attacking forces and kept it up for more 
than 2 hours. 

At 4:50 a.m., the attackers hit the com- 
pound at the north end of the airstrip with 
fire from 75-mm. recoilless rifles and .50-cal- 
iber machine guns. 

At 5:05 a.m., they hit the command post in 
the town from the west, north and south, 
with the main attack coming, as it had 2 
days before, from the north, Within 25 min- 
utes, they made five separate ground attacks, 
but each was repulsed. 

By 7 a.m. the enemy had been cleared 
from the areas around both the command 
post and the Special Forces camp near the 
airstrip. 

Nov, 1 was relatively quiet. During the day, 
525 tons of supplies and fortification material 
was brought in by air—emphasizing once 
again the failure of the enemy to take the 
airstrip—and the defenders worked at re- 
building their bunkers. 

On Nov. 2 the enemy came back, scatter- 
ing his forces with attacks on all of the 
ARN and U.S. bases. They were beaten off 
by 6 a.m. and during the day two battalions 
of the U.S, Ist Infantry Division made heli- 
copter assaults to the northeast and north- 
west of Loc Ninh, trying to prevent the enemy 
from retreating back across the Cambodian 
border. 

CASUALTIES TELL STORY 


In terms of resources expended and enemy 
casualties, this was the most significant day 
of the battle. There were 107 tactical air 
sorties, one B-52 strike and 3,964 rounds of 
artillery fired. The casualties for the day 
were Officially reported as 7 of the friendly 
forces killed and 36 wounded, compared with 
296 enemy dead. 

On Noy. 3, United States units swept 
through the areas surrounding Loc Ninh 
while additional ARVN reinforcements were 
moved in. By this time, the U.S. and ARVN 
in mce Officers had been able to identify 
the 273d VC Regiment, at least one battalion 
of the 272d VC Regiment and elements of 
the 14ist and 165th NVA Regiments. 

This would indicate that the enemy com- 
mander had available in the area, at the 
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time he opened the battle, from 5,000 to 
6,000 men—outnumbering the defenders 10- 
to-1. But he never concentrated his forces 
sufficiently to make their full weight felt. 

The battle then tapered off, with U.S. and 
ARVN units conducting search-and-destroy 
operations around Loc Ninh, with only one 
significant contact with an unknown size 
enemy force on Nov. 7. 

Later that day, the reinforcements 
to pull out of the area and the battle of 
Loc Ninh was considered over at 6 a.m. 
Nov. 8. 

During the 10-day battle, 452 close air sup- 
port sorties and eight B52 strikes were flown, 
30,125 rounds of artillery were fired and 
852 enemy were known killed, compared with 
50 of the friendly forces killed and 234 
wounded. 

If the enemy commanders had hoped to 
achieve a propaganda victory, they failed, If 
they had hoped to inflict crippling losses on 
the ARVN and U.S. forces, they failed. If 
they were trying out a new strategy, that, 
too, appears to have failed. 

The one thing they did help demonstrate, 
ironically, is that a run-of-the-mill ARVN 
division, not one of the very best nor one of 
the very worst, was able to do almost every- 
thing right and win a major battle. 


FAVORABLE TAX ACTION WILL RE- 
STORE CONFIDENCE AND ORDER 
IN MARKETS 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Joseph R. 
Slevin, a journalist with many years 
experience covering economic affairs, has 
written a timely and informative column 
on the need for tax action by Congress 
to help restore calm and confidence in 
the Nation’s financial markets. 

In a syndicated column published in 
the November 28 issue of the Minneapolis 
Star, Mr. Slevin wrote that inflationary 
sentiment has broken loose in the wake 
of the Ways and Means Committee’s 
September decision to lay aside the 
President’s surcharge request. 

A belated endorsement of the tax increase 
now would quiet things down again. 


Mr. Slevin said. 

Psychology is a powerful force in the eco- 
nomic affairs of the Nation. Decisions to buy, 
sell, or to change a price are importantly 
influenced by expectations about the future. 

Ways and Means Committee approval of 
the President’s proposals would be a clear 
signal that the long, costly tax bill deadlock 
is nearing an end and that the Government 
will use its powerful fiscal weapons to help 
curb the inflationary boom. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe Mr. Slevin's 
views may be of interest to our colleagues 
and with unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing his column into the Recorp at this 
point: 

{From the Minneapolis Star, Nov. 28, 1967] 
INSIDE THE ECONOMY 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

WasHiIncTon, D,C.—Favorable action by 
the House Ways and Means Committee on 
President Johnson’s multi-billion-dollar tax 
and spending package will help calm the 
nation’s market places. 
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Inflationary sentiment broke loose in the 
wake of the committee’s September decision 
to pigeonhole the President's surtax request. 
A belated indorsement of the tax increase 
now would quiet things down again. 

“I don’t care whether the final congres- 
sional vote comes in December or January or 
even February,“ an astute government eco- 
nomist declared. “If ways and means finally 
decides to act responsibly, there will be a less 
inflationary mood from that moment on.” 

Psychology is a powerful force in the eco- 
nomic affairs of the nation. Decisions to buy, 
to sell or to change a price are importantly 
influenced by expectations about the future. 

Ways and means committee approval of the 
President’s proposals would be a clear signal 
that the long, costly tax bill deadlock is near- 
ing an end and that the government will use 
its powerful fiscal weapons to help curb the 
inflationary boom. 

The change will be evident in the markets 
for raw materials and in the markets for 
manufactured goods, too. 

Businessmen will be less quick to post 
higher prices. Many prices will go up, but 
they will rise less than they would if a full- 
blown inflationary mood still dominated. 

Company officials make pricing decisions 
with one eye on their customers, and they 
will be less confident that their customers 
will be willing to pay sharply higher prices. 

Labor-management attitudes will 
for the better, too. 

Unions will be less insistent on outsize 
wage hikes. Management negotiators will put 
up greater resistance to union demands if 
their companies are less certain that they 
will be able to pass along increased wage 
costs in higher prices. 

Business inventory policies will be affected 
along with business decisions to order new 
capital goods. Company officers will buy more 
cautiously if they do not feel they have to 
protect their firms against a threat of ac- 
celerating price increases. 

Even the stock market is likely to be helped 
by a favorable ways and means vote, Market 
participants grumble about the impact of 
a stiffer corporate profits tax, but all the 
recent evidence is that they have even less 
affection for the alternative prospect of 
tight money and steadily climbing interest 
rates. 


Both the stock and bond markets gave un- 
expectedly strong performance during the 
first few days after Britain devalued the 
pound. It is plain that both got a lift from 
Ways and means committee Chairman Wil- 
bur D. Mills’ announcement that the group 
would meet this week to take another look 
at the surtax. 

Corporations had been piling into the bond 
market to borrow money while the borrow- 
ing was good. Their huge, anticipatory of- 
ferings had helped push interest rates to the 
new peaks that they reached this fall. 

But the tax-spending package could chop 
some 10 billion from the government's big 
deficit-financing requirements and would 
give corporate treasurers and other borrow- 
ers important assurances that loan funds will 
be available to meet 1968 needs. 

Ways and means acceptance of the John- 
son proposals thus would change the bond- 
market psychology, just as it would alter 
price, wage and stock-market expectations. 


PROJECT HEADSTART 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. CULVER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, project 
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Headstart is perhaps the most popularly 
recognized success of the economic op- 
portunity program. In large part, that 
success is due to the active involvement 
of concerned citizens, parents, and stu- 
dents in its imaginative and effective 
operation. 

This past month, the Junior League of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, undertook an ex- 
amination of the Linn County Headstart 
program, to learn more about it and the 
role which the league might play. 

Serving as a basis for that discussion 
were articles which appeared in the No- 
vember issue of the organization’s 
monthly publication, Leaguely Speaking, 
by Mrs. Thomas Hyde, a member of the 
Headstart advisory board, and her 14- 
year-old daughter Denise, who was a 
classroom volunteer last summer. 

Mr. Speaker, these excellent articles 
provide most interesting and useful in- 
sights into one local program of demon- 
strated success, I commend them to my 
colleagues and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am inserting them at this point in 
the RECORD: 

HAPPINESS Is: THE HOPE or HEADSTART 

(By Mrs. Thomas Hyde) 

Poverty can be heard and seen almost any 
day on any TV news broadcast. It isn’t quite 
so easy to look at in reality. The aroma is 
everywhere—and it is a compound of fear 
and hate, hope and despair, dirt streets and 
lack of garbage cans. 

There is one significant factor that dif- 
ferentiates modern man from primitive man 
and that is collective concern .. . the ability 
that one human being or group of human 
beings has to care about each other. Head- 
start is the delineation of collective concern. 

This is the third summer there has been a 
Headstart program in Linn County, and each 
year the program has grown within itself. 
This growth is mainly attributed to local 
citizens having collective concern and in- 
volving themselves either as volunteer work- 
ers or advisors. 

This year 287 children from families within 
the guidelines of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity (OEO) were in the Headstart pro- 
gram, The standards of family income deter- 
mined who was eligible to participate. For 
a family of four the standards call for income 
no higher than $3,000 a year. For a family of 
five income must not exceed $3,500, and so 
on. 
Identifying the poverty family children was 
no easy task. Neighborhood opportunity 
centers, the county social welfare depart- 
ment and the school system all helped in this 
process. This year, however, a new and effec- 
tive means was also used. The United Church 
Women, including the Jewish, Catholic and 
Orthodox women, supplied volunteers who 
canvassed the county one Sunday in May. 
The combination of all these methods meant 
that nearly every eligible child was offered 
the opportunity to attend one of the 19 Head- 
start centers in Linn County. 

The objectives of Headstart are to prepare 
the children both mentally and physically 
for their school experience. The program is 
really much more. Total family involvement 
is the real goal. A unique method of reaching 
for this goal while helping to coordinate the 
program, was the use of Family Coordinators. 
This program was the outgrowth of a volun- 
teer Homemaker service initiated in 1965. 
Each Headstart center was supplied with a 
family coordinator. These were usually col- 
lege students in the field of psychology or 
social work, or graduate social workers. Their 
goals were establishing communication with 
the families of Headstart youngsters, en- 
couraging them to keep their children in 
class (this meant sometimes sending a volun- 
teer to pick them up), and organizing parent 
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education programs to involve the adults in 
Headstart. Attendance at weekly parent 
meetings doubled this last summer. The 
majority of their work was done within the 
individual homes on a person to person 
basis, 

Another innovation this year was in the 
field of nutrition. In other years children 
were sent each day by bus to cafeteria-style 
lunch centers. This year all the food was 
prepared in a central kitchen at Tyler School 
and distributed by truck to all the centers. 
All food was served family-style at tables 
seating one adult and five children. This 
enabled the children to achieve a social ex- 
perience unavailable to the majority of them. 
At the same time some ate their only decent 
meal of the day. One little girl in Marion 
cried every morning around 10 for no ap- 
parent reason until it was discovered she was 
hungry. From then on she ate two complete 
meals every noon. Some of the children would 
take home any leftovers in order to feed 
brothers or sisters who were hungry. Many 
children didn’t know how to use forks, spoons 
and plates. One child put all his food in a 
glass and tried to drink it as that was the 
only way Re had ever had food. Some children 
never had sat down to eat—they didn’t know 
you could or should. For several children it 
was the only food they could ever remember 
not having prepared for themselves. This 
is poverty of the spirit as well as the pocket- 

Educationally, everything the children do 
is a learning experience and socialization 
plays a large part. The classroom is not de- 
signed to be educational in the strictest sense 
of the word, but in the broad concept that 
every hour of every day should be enriching. 
Development of language skills and muscu- 
lar coordination are always objectives. The 
development that is a result of environmen- 
tal and social factors must be drastically up- 
graded in order that kindergarten may be an 
educational experience, not a frustration and 
depressant. 

This poverty of the spirit, which is part 
and parcel of most economic poverty, is bat- 
tled in a most natural and spontaneous man- 
ner by an amazing corps of youthful volun- 
teers. This year there were close to 200 volun- 
teer workers in various areas of the program. 
Each classroom had a staff consisting of a 
teacher, a teacher's aide and three to six 
volunteers. As there were no more than 15 
children in each classroom, this made the 
ratio one staff to three children or less. The 
great majority of these volunteers were com- 
mitted teenagers. These are the people who 
really know what Headstart is all about. They 
loved the unloved, washed the unclean, fed 
the hungry and taught the deprived, but 
mainly these young people, in their enthusi- 
asm and innocence, battled the poverty of 
the spirit. It is hard to recruit adults as 
classroom volunteers in Headstart, Today’s 
young people seem to have the openness of 
spirit to meet head on the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse—poverty, pestilence, war 
and death. They know how important it is 
to hold a Headstart child in their arms with 
love. This is true collective concern. 

These teachers’ aides (one to each class- 
room) were hired from families who were 
within the OEO guidelines for poverty. The 
majority were mothers of children in the 
Headstart program. Not only did this supple- 
ment their income, it also taught them about 
children, their own and others, and goals 
to seek. 

The health program also was geared to be 
a learning situation. Clinics were set up on 
four Wednesday afternoons at Mercy Hospi- 
tal. Each child received a complete physical 
examination, hearing and eye tests and im- 
munizations. In addition they were given a 
tour of the pediatric ward of the hospital, 
and they were entertained in between sec- 
tions of the examination. All the children 
were given follow-up care for any medical 
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problems that were discovered. Dental ex- 
aminations were given each child and here, 
also, the funds were available for follow-up 
care. 


(By Denise Hyde) 

Jesse often came to school without any 
shoes. The shoes he did wear were his broth- 
er’s. Victoria was given a bottle of pop, but 
instead of drinking it, she took it home for 
her family to see. Joseph liked to bring his 
sisters to school so they would be able to 
eat a good meal, and maybe even be able to 
ride on an elevator. Mary didn't have enough 
to eat, so we sent some food home with her. 
A little boy named Alan loved to fight. His 
vocabulary included words that make me 
blush, He never smiled; I don’t think he 
knew how. He must be taught. Doors must 
open for him and others. They must be given 
an equal opportunity. 

Who opened the doors? A wonderful pro- 
gram called Project Headstart. 

This summer I worked at Tyler School as 
a classroom volunteer. I tried to help the 
children develop language skills and muscu- 
lar coordination, I encouraged their socializa- 
tion with others. To put it plainly, my goal 
was to make them happy and to give them 
a little love. 

My tools were the “Three A's”: attention, 
affection and achievement. My medicine was 
accepting the child for what he was, not 
what he could be. 

Our class made many field trips. We visited 
the airport, Ce-Mar Acres, a hatchery, a farm 
(did you know animals were bigger than they 
looked in our story books?) and different 
kinds of stores. We went swimming, fishing, 
and on a bus trip, among others. These en- 
riched and improved the child’s basic con- 
cepts. 

Headstart in Linn County is administered 
by the County Board of Education which 
hires a project director. The project director 
is directly responsible for the daily opera- 
tion of the program. An advisory committee 
is set up consisting of professional educators 
and welfare people, concerned citizens and 
participating poor. 

One board member, Keith Moreland, prin- 
cipal of Tyler school, said he can walk into 
any kindergarten room in his school and pick 
out each child who has attended Headstart. 
The difference is dramatic! 

The mere receipt of money from the Fed- 
eral Government into the community does 
not mean an effective program. There is but 
one way to assure maximum use of the 
money. The community must show collective 
concern. It must become committed and in- 
volved. Each community must tailor each 
government program to fit its individual 
needs. The government requires community 
involvement, but required involvement is 
not good enough. Only personal commitment 
and involvement can create meaningful pro- 
grams, It is the responsibility of individuals 
in each community to see that these pro- 
grams don’t just function in the community, 
but that they achieve their highest goals. 

Every day we had family style lunches, 
This taught manners and responsibility, The 
children set the tables and helped themselves 
to the food. Afterwards, they washed hands 
and brushed teeth. 

Stories and finger plays helped coordina- 
tion and taught various things, besides being 
fun. 

It was very easy to teach many things, for 
they loved to imitate. Whatever their teach- 
ers did, they would try to repeat. This is why 
many parents should also be taught. The 
children take their traits and pattern many 
habits after them. 

All in all Project Headstart is wonderful. 
It gave me a chance to do something I love— 
helping others not as privileged as myself. 
Next year I hope to be one of the first to 
volunteer. 

Happiness is helping a child get a head 
start. 
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WHY ARE WE IN VIETNAM? 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many opinions expressed in 
the past few weeks as to just why we, as 
a nation, are in Vietnam. Mr. Robert 
Christopher, a senior editor of News- 
week magazine has produced a pene- 
trating, balanced, and immensely read- 
able article in the issue dated November 
27, 1967. I commend to the attention of 
this House and the American people this 
view of “Why Are We in Vietnam?” 

Wuy Are WE In VIETNAM? 
(By Robert Christopher) 

Over the past few weeks, it has been my 
misfortune to spend virtually all my waking 
hours talking or thinking about Vietnam. I 
have discussed the war with some of the 
most eminent and articulate of the critics 
of the U.S. involvement. I have discussed it, 
too, with many of the men responsible for 
shaping U.S. policy in Vietnam over the past 
seven years. The purpose of this exercise 
was to try to determine what, if any, vital 
U.S. interests are at stake in Vietnam. To 
that end, I concentrated on three questions: 
(1) why did the U.S. become involved in 
Vietnam in the first place; (2) do those rea- 
sons still hold good; (3) if not, why are we 
still there? 

Of all the members of the Administration 
with whom I talked, no two gave precisely 
the same explanation for our original in- 
volvement in Vietmam nor for the escala- 
tion of the war. But without exception, they 
all agreed that, even if every one of the de- 
cisions which led to the present state of 
affairs in Vietnam were wrong, there remains 
one compelling reason why the U.S. cannot 
now afford to accept defeat there. 

That reason, as they see it, is this: the 
U.S. Government has made so great a com- 
mitment in South Vietnam, both in words 
and in military effort, that failure to achieve 
our stated objectives there would gravely 
damage the U.S. position all around the 
world. It would, more precisely, cast doubt 
upon the believability of U.S. guarantees and 
the constancy of U.S. purpose in the eyes 
of both our allies and our enemies. And this, 
in turn, would make the world a far less 
secure place for Americans to live in. 

This argument is given particularly lucid 
expression by Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara. Says McNamara: “If we failed 
to fulfill our treaty commitments in Viet- 
nam, there would, I am convinced, be pro- 
found repercussions internationally. I do not 
mean that Il the 40-odd security treaties 
which we have with other nations would be- 
come worthless scraps of paper overnight. 
But over a period of years there would, I 
believe, be a series of adverse shifts in our 
relationships with other nations, including 
some with which we have no formal treaty 
ties. These shifts would in part reflect a 
shifting of world power balances, but in part 
they would also reflect uncertainty about 
U.S. reactions.” 

This, of course, is not a proposition that 
greatly impresses critics of U.S. policy in 
Vietnam. In the eyes of many doves, the 
“credibility thesis” is merely the latest in 
a series of shifting—and sometimes mutually 
contradictory—rationalizations of Adminis- 
tration policy in Vietnam. “Listening to Dean 
Rusk,” Minnesota’s Sen. Eugene McCarthy 
told me, “is like listening to an accordion 
concert; you start out with the melody and 


gradually you get all the chords and varia- 
tlons . . The Administration has consist- 


ently escalated its objectives in Vietnam to 
match the escalation of the war.” 

In a sense, however, it would be unhealthy 
if the Administration's explanations of our 
presence in Vietnam had not changed in 
emphasis. It does not seem unreasonable to 
assume that when a war vastly increases in 
magnitude, the stakes involved also change. 
When critics complain that the Administra- 
tion cannot have it both ways—that it can- 
not first escalate the war and then proclaim 
that its significance far transcends the fate 
of Vietnam—their sense of grievance is 
understandable. But their logic is not neces- 
sarily sound. 


THE BASIC QUESTION 


Yet that, in essence, is the position taken 
by most of those who oppose our present 
course in Vietnam. Their answer to the credi- 
bility argument is simply to deny that it is 
true. But a simple denial will not do. Surely, 
the possibility that defeat or quasi-defeat in 
Vietnam could seriously weaken the entire 
U.S. international position is critical enough 
to the nation’s future to warrant careful ex- 
amination of such evidence as is available. 

By questioning the widest possible range 
of experts on foreign affairs, I have tried to 
make such an examination here in the United 
States. And while I was doing this, NEWSWEEK 
correspondents in 32 other countries were 
making similar investigations on the spot. 
Wherever possible, they confined their ques- 
tioning to politicians and diplomats—the 
men likely to shape the policies of their coun- 
tries in the years ahead. In every case, the 
basic question was posed in the same terms: 
how do you think your country would react 
if the U.S. were to seek a settlement in Viet- 
mam on terms that would permit a Com- 
munist take-over in Saigon or the absorp- 
tion of South Vietnam by North Vietnam? 

In general, Newsweek’s correspondents 
found that while there was relatively little 
foreign support for the U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam, there was even less meaningful 
support for a U.S. retreat. In all their inter- 
views, in fact, they failed to come up with 
a single instance of any concrete benefit to 
U.S. interests that would result from a with- 
= from Vietnam. Their specific find- 

gs: 

Africa: In Morocco, Tunisia and the Re- 
public of South Africa, a retreat from Viet- 
nam would seriously affect confidence in the 
U.S., but in Black Africa it would make little 
difference, “U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam 
without a saving grace would be almost as 
hard on my government as on the White 
House,” said one North African diplomat. 
And a South African official predicted that 
.“if America did withdraw, my country would 
tend to drift toward neutralism, fearing an 
increased Communist presence in the Indi- 
an Ocean.” The prevailing attitude of the 
Black African governments, on the other 
hand, was reflected by a senior Kenyan offi- 
cial who frankly declared: “Whether or not 
America withdraws from Vietnam is not our 
concern. Our future relations with the U.S. 
will be governed by other factors.” 

Latin America: The effects here could be 
serious, but probably would not be fully ap- 
parent for some years. The extent to which 
Latin American governments would lose con- 
fidence in the U.S. is suggested by the fact 
that most of them flatly refuse to believe 
that Washington will ever accept an unfav- 
orable settlement in Vietnam. The U.S.,“ 
says an official of the Argentine Foreign Min- 
istry, “is in the same position as any boss. 
He can't afford to be weak because he will 
lose the respect of his underlings.” What 
concerns students of Latin America most, 
however, is the likelihood that a U.S. set- 
back in Vietnam would revive the flagging 
morale of the hemisphere’s Castroite revolu- 
tionaries and so increase their strength that 
a Latin American “War of national libera- 
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tion” would become a real possibility within 
a decade. Such a war might well lead to a 
nuclear confrontation since the Russians, 
who are currently soft-pedaling revolution in 
Latin America, would be under great pres- 
sure to change their tune if the Vietnamese 
were to demonstrate that the U.S. can be 
humbled by guerrillas. 

Western Europe: Disengagement from 
Vietnam would almost surely lead to some 
further erosion of U.S. influence in Europe, 
but just how much is hard to measure. The 
majority of Continental politicians insist 
that they would still have faith in U.S. guar- 
antees to their countries. But in many cases, 
their assurances ring hollow. “The very peo- 
ple now crying for an American withdrawal,” 
predicted a an for the West German 
Foreign Office, “would complain afterward at 
the unreliability of U.S. commitments.” 

That seems virtually inevitable—and was, 
in fact, tacitly admitted by a senior French 
Official. “America is too strong,” he said, 
echoing a favorite thesis of General -de 
Gaulle. “It would be a good thing for her to 
suffer a setback.” In a different way, Berlin’s 
Mayor Klaus Schutz was equally candid. 
Said he: “It would take a lot of explaining 
to make clear to people the difference be- 
tween U.S. commitments in Vietnam and in 
West Berlin.” 

The Middle East: In the Middle East, the 
consequences of a U.S. reverse in Vietnam 
would be felt hard—and fast. Israel and such 
pro-Western states as Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia would be weakened, while Iran and 
Turkey would be driven to reconsider their 
dependence on the U.S. 

Israel, whose own survival ultimately de- 
pends on U.S. support, is all for negotiated 
peace in Vietnam— but not a sellout of the 
South Vietnamese. “If the U.S. simply re- 
neged on its commitments in Vietnam,” says 
a confidant of Prime Minister Eshkol, “this 
would cause a great deal of anxiety and re- 
thinking in connection with our defense 
posture.” What that means, in the eyes of 
many Mideast experts, is that Israel would 
give consideration to starting its own nuclear 
weapons program. And such a move would 
not be totally unjustified in view of the 
probable Arab reaction, “If you pulled out of 
Vietnam,” said one Arab ambassador, “there 
would be an automatic tendency on our part 
to expect a disengagement from Israel, and 
the Arab line would harden.” 

The first of the non-Arab Moslem states of 
the Middle East to be affected would prob- 
ably be Turkey. U.S. withdrawal from Viet- 
nam, said an side to Turkish Premier Suley- 
man Demirel, would be taken as a sign of a 
return to isolationism and “could weaken 
Turkish ties with the U.S. and NATO.” And 
such a reaction in Turkey, coupled with the 
probable reaction in Pakistan and India, 
would in time affect Iran’s posture. One 
possible result: a replacement of Tran's 
present U.S. military mission by Russian 
officers. 


India and Pakistan: Though they will not 
say so openly, their deep fear of China leads 
most Indian officials to favor U.S. withdrawal 
from Vietnam only after the survival of an 
independent, non-Communist South Viet- 
nam has been assured. “Anything else,” one 
-influential Indian says, would cause an ir- 
reparable loss of credibility to the U.S.” It 
might also ultimately cause India to recon- 
sider its “firm” decision not to manufacture 
nuclear weapons. As for Pakistan, many 
diplomatic observers believe that in the 
event of a U.S. defeat in Vietnam, the 
Pakistani Government might well oust the 
U.S. Air Force from its Peshawar base—a 
prime source of intelligence about the 
U.S. S. R. 

Asia; Throughout Southeast Asia, a Com- 
munist take-over of South Vietnam would 
immediately shift the balance of power in 
favor of China, In Japan and South Korea, 
the immediate effects would be less drastic, 
but the long-range consequences might be 
even more ominous. And in Australia and 
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New Zealand, fears of a wholesale U.S. with- 
drawal from the Pacific would be aroused. 

Part of what disengagement from Vietnam 
would mean to U.S. allies in Southeast Asia 
was spelled out for Newsweek by President 
Marcos of the Philippines. “We would no 
longer look to America for the kind of mutual 
defense alliance on which small countries 
like the Philippines depend for security and 
survival,” he said. “We should perhaps be 
faced with no other alternative than a 
strict policy of neutrality and accommoda- 
tion to Communist intentions.” 

With the exception of Cambodia’s Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, virtually every other na- 
tional leader in non-Communist Asia shares 
Marcos's fears in some degree. The specter of 
Chinese dominance of Southeast Asia has led 
Japan's Prime Minister Sato, Singapore's 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew and Malaysia’s 
Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman to risk 
their domestic political fortunes by publicly 
expressing support for the U.S. position in 
Vietnam. Even in Indonesia, which is pri- 
marily preoccupied with its own economic 
problems, an army Newspaper recently ex- 
pressed the belief that if the U.S. were to 
follow Walter Lippmann’s prescription and 
withdraw its Pacifice power to Australia the 
greatest part of Southeast Asia would prob- 
ably fall into Communist clutches.” 

Quite clearly, the average citizen in many 
Asian countries would applaud almost any 
settlement in Vietnam. But that applause 
would likely be short-lived if the settlement 
produced a Communist South Vietnam. 
Former Ambassador to Japan Edwin Reis- 
chauer believes that a U.S. retreat from Viet- 
nam would at first please most Japanese but 
later “would strongly increase Japanese wor- 
ries about the nuclear umbrella we hold over 
them.. . This would tend to push them 
toward neutralism—which would further 
weaken their faith in U.S. nuclear protection 
and, in the long run, might lead them to 
decide that they needed their own nuclear 
weapons.” 

To me, both my own investigations and 
those of Newsweek’s correspondents abroad 
amply bear out the Administration’s con- 
tention that U.S. credibility is at stake in 
Vietnam. But it must be added that, what- 
ever they say in public, the members of the 
Administration to whom I have talked em- 
phasize in private that they do not believe 
a U.S. defeat in Vietnam would be an apoca- 
lyptic disaster. Most of them do not believe 
that there would be great immediate risk of 
overt Chinese military conquests in South- 
east Asla—a view shared by such academic 
experts on China as Columbia’s A. Doak Bar- 
nett and Harvard’s John Fairbank. Rather, 
they feel that China would be in a position 
to overawe her Asian neighbors diplomati- 
cally and that Chinese-supported subver- 
sion in Burma, Thailand, the Philippines and 
Malaysia would sharply increase. This, in 
time, would almost surely overturn some 
Aslan governments. (Singapore's Lee Kuan 
Yew has reportedly said that if the U.S. 
leaves Vietnam, he will either have to leave 
his country or die fighting the Communists.) 
And it would certainly destroy one of the 
great U.S. achievements of recent years: the 
creation of a climate of stability in Asia 
which has permitted the emergence of pros- 
perous and relatively acceptable societies in 
such countries as Korea, Malaysia, Thailand 
and even Taiwan. 

Similarly, most Administration officials do 
not believe a U.S. failure in Vietnam would 
inspire the Russians to quick, new probes— 
say, in Berlin. But they do share the view 
of a European diplomat in Moscow who says: 
“The next time it came to the crunch, the 
Soviets would remember that you lack stay- 
ing power and would act more boldly.” Ex- 
panding on this theme, Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
one of the leading American students of 
Soviet affairs, predicts: “What would seem 
attractive to the Russians—and what they 
would seek—would be opportunities to 
maintain a sustained but limited level of 
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violence elsewhere in the world. And that, of 
course, is the definition of a ‘war of na- 
tional liberation’.” 

What the precise consequences of the new 
Soviet and Chinese boldness would be, no 
one in the Administration is prepared to say 
flatly. Presumably, not all the disasters con- 
ceivable would happen nor would the situa- 
tion necessarily be completely irreversible. 
But how, Administration spokesmen ask, do 
you justify taking such a gamble with the 
U.S. position in the world? 

CHANGING TUNES 


To this, critics of the Administration, in- 
sofar as they concede that there would be 
any consequences at all, offer several an- 
swers. Some of them, including Edmund 
Stillman of Hudson Institute, argue that the 
costs of disengagement could be minimized 
if the U.S. now changed tunes and began 
to proclaim that nothing is really at stake 
in South Vietnam but the fate of a single, 
rather unpromising society. Hans Morgen- 
thau of the University of Chicago offers a 
variation on this: he believes that if Presi- 
dent Johnson were to say that all the United 
States was ever fighting for was South Viet- 
nam's right of self-determination and that 
this was fully achieved in the recent South 
Vietnamese elections, the Administration 
could then disengage to the applause of the 
American electorate and of the whole world. 
But I have yet to talk with a single practical 
politician who believes that it is that easy 
to pull the wool over the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people—and I see no reason to assume 
that the statesmen of the world would be 
any easier to deceive than American voters. 

Some doves, of course, argue that the con- 
sequences of disengagement from Vietnam 
would, on balance, actually be good. To prove 
their case, they most often cite the French 
withdrawal from Algeria engineered by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle and the consequent upsurge 
in French prestige. But to this, American offi- 
cials make an effective if cold-eyed rejoinder: 
France could afford to accept defeat in Al- 
geria because she is no longer a major power 
and the survival of numerous other nations 
is not dependent upon the credibility of her 
pledges and her military might. 

Perhaps the strongest argument made by 
opponents of our present policy in Vietnam 
is that, whatever the price of failure there, 
it cannot equal the price we are now paying 
in blood, treasure, domestic discord and in- 
ternational obloquy. But it seems to me 
blindly optimistic to assume that an unfay- 
orable settlement in Vietnam would restore 
domestic tranquility. What form the U.S. 
reaction to defeat would take is impossible 
to predict, It might be a witch-hunt reminis- 
cent of the McCarthy era; it might, as many 
foreigners fear, be a resurgence of isolation- 
ism under new guises; it might ultimately 
even express itself in a fit of aggressiveness 
designed to show the world that, 
Vietnam, we were still a power to be reckoned 
with. In any case, I do not think it would be 
pretty—and neither do most of the eminent 
Americans with whom I have talked in tha 
past weeks. 

BALANCE OF POWER 

As for the notion that the U.S. could re- 
gain its international image as a benevolent 
power by magnanimously conceding that it 
had made a mistake in Vietnam, that is 
doubtless partly true. But many foreign 
eritics of the U.S. openly admit that they 
would simply go on belaboring this country 
on other grounds. And public applause over- 
seas, however gratifying, scarcely seems 
worth the risk inherent in accepting de- 
feat—which is, in essence, a diminution of 
U.S. capacity to influence the course of world 
affairs. 

The prospect of a decline in U.S. influence 
obviously does not worry the increasing 
number of Americans who appear to be op- 
posed to all war and who regard balance of 
power as an evil concept. But as Richard 
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Rovere conceded in The New Yorker recently, 
balance of power is what foreign policy is 
about. Peace is not the natural state of man 
and does not keep itself; it has to be en- 
forced—and currently it is being enforced by 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union, If the U.S. 
opts out, it will leave the task of determin- 
ing the world order to those who have no 
cause to love us. I do not suggest that this 
would mean the immediate downfall of the 
Republic. What I do think it would mean 
has been vividly expressed by Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski. If the U.S. withdraws from Viet- 
nam,” he says, “it will find itself in the years 
ahead in the position of a millionaire living 
in a small town that seethes with potential 
riots and whose inhabitants are united only 
by their dislike for the millionaire.” 

Of the thousands of statements on Viet- 
nam to which I have been exposed, none has 
impressed me more than one made by John 
Fairbank. “When you make a mistake before 
history,” he told me last week, “you have to 
pay for it.” Somewhat uncertainly, I have 
come to share his assumption that the U.S. 
made a mistake by becoming so deeply in- 
volved in Vietnam. I say somewhat uncer- 
tainly because the chain of causality runs so 
far back and involves so many decisions 
which seemed perfectly sensible at the time 
that I am not convinced that things could 
have happened any differently. Still, it is 
hard not to agree with the general who re- 
cently told a visitor to the Pentagon: “If 
anybody could have foreseen the present sit- 
uation four years ago, I do not for a moment 
think we would be in Vietnam in force now.” 

But we are there. And, mistaken or not, 
this war, like all wars, must be paid for. The 
question is not how we can finish the war 
off without great cost; it is how can we finish 
it off at the least cost. And, as of now, it 
seems to me that the cost of fighting the war 
is far smaller than the long-range costs we 
would incur by a retreat. 


HAS REPRESENTATIVE BRINKLEY 
CHANGED TO CONGRESS CON- 
SERVATIVE? 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. STUCKEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I noticed an article by Art 
Pine in the Atlanta Constitution which 
carried the headline, “Has Representa- 
tive BRINKLEY Changed to Congress Con- 
servative?” Proving the consistency of 
my fellow freshman Democratic col- 
league, this story about Jack BRINKLEY 
is just as current today. He lives up to his 
campaign slogan which is reproduced on 
a plaque in his office, “I promise to re- 
member who I am, where I’m from and 
who sent me.” 

I first became impressed with Repre- 
sentative BRINKLEY’Ss integrity and per- 
sonal responsibility when we were class- 
mates at the University of Georgia. Be- 
cause of adjoining congressional districts, 
we have mutual interests in issues affect- 
ing our constituents and I would like for 
the article to which I refer to become a 
part of this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Has REPRESENTATIVE BRINKLEY CHANGED TO 
CONGRESS CONSERVATIVE? 
WasuiIncton.—Back when he was still a 


state legislator from Muscogee County, 
sandy-haired Jack Brinkley was usually 
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linked with a small group of moderates in 
the Georgia House. 

But somewhere along the road to the U.S. 
Capitol, the new Third District congressman 
seems to have made a sharp turn to the 
right. 

His voting record so far in the 90th Con- 
gress makes the 37-year-old Columbus at- 
torney one of the most conservative members 
of the 10-man Georgia delegation. 

“I don’t think I've changed a bit,” Brink- 
ley says. “It just looks that way because 
Congress is a lot more liberal than the 
Georgia General Assembly.” 

That may be, but in the past six months 
the west Georgia congressman has voted 
against the food stamp, teacher corps, rent 
supplemental, model cities and debt-ceiling 
bills. 

In fact, on all but one major issue so far, 
his votes have been identical to those of his 
GOP predecessor, Howard (Bo) Callaway. 
(Brinkley supported the school aid bill.) 

The apparent irony doesn’t seem to bother 
him, however. 

“I think Bo tried to reflect the views of 
the district,” Brinkley says, “the same ones 
the Democrats have held for years.” 

It is these views—or rather his dogged 
adherence to them—that already have 
marked Brinkley as a strong-minded inde- 
pendent more likely to go for principle than 
for compromise. 

Despite two months of congressional arm- 
twisting the Columbus conservative twice 
voted against the debt-ceiling measure—one 
of only two Georgia Democrats to do so. 

House leaders claimed the measure was 
needed to enable the U.S. to meet its obliga- 
tions, but Brinkley insisted he wouldn't 
budge until the President promised to cut 
spending. 

“I'm convinced he would have if we de- 
feated it again,” Brinkley said after the 
measure finally passed. But a senior Geor- 
gian described his vote as “irresponsible.” 


STRONG WORDS 


Another time, when the House brushed 
aside heavy administration pressure to de- 
feat the rent supplement bill, the Third 
District freshman took the floor to warn: 

“Mr, Speaker, the vote shows that many 
of us will not be ‘driven’ anywhere by the 
majority leadership or the minority leader- 
ship.” They were strong words for a house 
newcomer. 

Underneath all his flerce-sounding ideals, 
however, Jack Brinkley probably is the most 
soft-spoken member of the Georgia delega- 
tion. 

“He’s a country-boy at heart,” says one 
observer who knows him well, “and that 
affects almost everything Jack does.“ 


SLOW DECISIONS 


In day-to-day contacts, Brinkley remains 
as shy and boyishly polite as he was in the 
Georgia General Assembly, is so modest he 
uses we“ rather than say “I” to describe 
his doings. 

Conditioned to the early-bird habits he 
acquired in the Air Force, the lanky Geor- 
gian is at his office by 6 a.m.—at least four 
hours before most congressmen—and stays 
until 7 p.m. 

Never one to rush a decision, Brinkley 
dwells painstakingly and ponderously on 
his officework, has been known to “study” 
over a simple postal appointment for several 
weeks, 

On the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee, where he is third from the bot- 
tom on a 3l-member panel, the Georgian 18 
considered a quiet, studious type who takes 
his job seriously. 

Brinkley’s committee attendance has Leen 
near-perfect, but he rarely asks questions or 
engages in debate, partly because the subject- 
matter is so complex it takes months to 
learn it. 

On the space science and applications sub- 
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committee, the congressman just couldn't re- 
sist the chance to okay a $5 billion U.S. space 
budget—his only vote for “big” federal spend- 
ing. 
In the House chamber, where he has made 
some nine or 10 floor speeches, Brinkley has 
kept his remarks brief and to the point. 

Few have been more than one minute long. 
“It’s best to get up, speak up and shut up,” 
he says. That's what we always try to do.” 

In the past six months, the Columbus 
congressman has urged “total war” in Viet- 
nam, castigated flag-burners, criticized for- 
eign-aid policies and called for more cuts 
in spending. 

He’s introduced seven bills and resolu- 
tions, all—as is typical of freshmen—modifi- 
cations or token endorsements of measures 
offered by senior colleagues. 

They include bills to readjust wage-board 
Salaries, reclassify some post office jobs, En- 
tice industry to stay in small cities, restrict 
dairy imports, set up a committee to keep 
tabs on federal spending, maintain U.S. rights 
in Panama, and bring someone else's anti- 
riot bill to a vote. 

Traveling back home to the district an 
average of once every two weeks, Brinkley 
maintains a moderate pace of speech-making 
and public appearances. 

Besides the Third's historical district of- 
fice in Columbus, he has set up part-time of- 
fices in Americus and Warner-Robins—to 
show the rural areas they're not left out. 

Mindful that the Third elected the state’s 
first modern-day Republican 2½ years ago, 
Brinkley has kept in close contact with local 
officials. 

Ironically, it could lead to some change in 
his voting record: 

After Brinkley voted against the liberal- 
tagged food stamp program last spring, local 
officials in poverty-ridden Pulaski and Hous- 
ton counties wrote him, “I don’t think you 
understand it.” 

Though still opposed to the concept, Brink- 
ley promised to look into the program more 
fully, and vote for it next time “if the peo- 
ple want me to.” 

At this early stage, the statement may not 
sound like much, But it could be the only 
political compromise Jack Brinkley makes 
in the 90th Congress. 


SALUTE TO HON. MICHAEL J. 
KIRWAN 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Bocas] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to salute my 
friend of many years, the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] who 
3 his 81st birthday on Decem- 

T 2. 

Mr. Speaker, MIKE Kirwan has been 
an inspiration to us all during the 30 
years he has served in Congress. He has 
proved to all of us, indeed he has proved 
to all America, that a man does not have 
to have material wealth to become great 
in his own time. He has also proved that 
a man dedicated to doing right can over- 
come his critics and go on to make mag- 
nificent contributions to building a 
greater America. 

Yet, through all his years and achieve- 
ments, MR Kirwan has remained his 
same humble self, dedicated to public 
service and improving the face of the 
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country he loves. The late Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, often said that “service” is 
the most beautiful word in the English 
language and MIKE Kirwan is certainly 
the embodiment of that saying. 

Just the other day in a meeting with 
Mwe, he mentioned to us that he had 
to leave to be with his wife at their home 
in Ohio. He mentioned offhandedly that 
they still lived in the same house that 
they had lived in when he came to Con- 
gress. This is indicative of his unpreten- 
tiousness. 

Millions of Americans have benefited 
from the wisdom of Mixe Kirwan and 
his dedication to building America, con- 
serving its resources and developing its 
water potentials. Generations to come 
will be better off because of his vision as 
chairman of the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee 


I only hope they will appreciate what 
MIKE Kirwan has done for them. I do. 


AMENDMENT OF LABOR MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. GALIFTANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced legisla- 
tion that could add a new dimension to 
the collective-bargaining process. It pro- 
poses an amendment of section 302 of 
the Labor Management Relations Act to 

employer contributions to joint- 
ly administered trust funds established 
to provide educational scholarships for 
employees and their dependents, or to 
provide day-care centers for children of 
employees. I am pleased that 13 of my 
colleagues, both Democratic and Repub- 
lican, will cosponsor the bill. 

Unfortunately, too many Americans 
get their only impression of labor-man- 
agement relations from the publicity 
given strikes. Obviously, it would be im- 
possible for newspapers and television 
to cover the thousands of instances in 
which management and labor represent- 
atives quietly negotiate contracts which 
benefit employer and employee alike. It 
is these success stories—not the occa- 
sional strike—by which the collective- 
bargaining process should be judged. 

It is estimated that there are more 
than 130,000 labor agreements in force 
now governing the working conditions of 
more than 20 million employees. More- 
over, since 1964 the percentage of man- 
hours lost to strikes has averaged less 
than one-half of 1 percent. In short, the 
collective-bargaining process is a po- 
tent force in the orderly settlement of 
management-labor problems. 

In recent years collective bargaining 
has moved beyond the basic contractual 
subjects of wages, hours, and working 
conditions. Many industries have intro- 
duced into their negotiations subjects 
ranging from subsidized employee 
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lunches to employee stock purchase 
plans. Legislation permitting establish- 
ment of trust funds for scholarships for 
employee children and establishment of 
child care centers follows in this tradi- 
tion of creativity. 

Higher education in our society is no 
longer a luxury. Many working parents 
believe a college education is essential to 
insure meaningful lives for their chil- 
dren. But the cost of attending college is 
constantly increasing. Therefore, send- 
ing children to colleges inevitably im- 
poses a harsh burden upon middle- and 
low-income parents, Educational trust 
funds established and sustained by em- 
ployer and employee contributions would 
do much to ease this burden, and could 
make college educations financially pos- 
sible for many young people. 

Mothers who must work to help meet 
family obligations will certainly benefit 
from jointly sponsored day-care cen- 
ters to which they can safely entrust 
their children. There are a number of 
industries, notably textiles and elec- 
tronics, which depend heavily upon wom- 
en employees for their labor force. Many 
industries may find it in their interest to 
contribute to day-care centers. 

I hope this legislation will commend 
itself to the great majority of my col- 
leagues. It will bring the wealth and 
energy of the private sector of our econ- 
omy to bear upon two major areas of 
need. In addition to helping with these 
two problems, it is possible that joint 
sponsorship by management and labor 
of educational trust funds and day-care 
centers will stimulate exploration of 
other areas in which similar cooperation 
could yield significant rewards. 


AMENDMENT OF LABOR MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. HATHAwax ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend the distinguished 
Representative from New Jersey for in- 
troducing this legislation today and I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor. This legisla- 
tion recognizes two important facts and 
problems of our society. 

The first is the increasing need and 
cost of higher education. Congress has 
responded to this problem by passing, in 
recent years, a series of education legis- 
lation. In our society, however, any suc- 
cessful attack on a national problem 
must have the support and cooperation 
of business. Business is too large and too 
important to be ignored. Labor and man- 
agement will be able to commit some of 
the resources of business to help solve 
this national educational problem. 

The second fact of our society that this 
bill recognizes is that the working mother 
is not the exception but the rule. While 
for a particular mother, working may be 
temporary, collectively it is permanent. I 
believe that Congress has been very slow 
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to respond to this fundamental change 
in the working habits of American moth- 
ers. We must provide new institutions be- 
tween the home and the job. We must 
recognize that part-time and temporary 
employment is for the country a perma- 
nent fact. Therefore, Iam happy to sup- 
a this bill as a step in the right direc- 
on. 


THE IMPROVED PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
more than 400 pages of the social se- 
curity amendments that have passed 
both the House and the Senate is a sub- 
stantial accomplishment that has passed 
virtually unnoticed by the public and per- 
haps even by many concerned academics. 

This accomplishment is contained in 
section 401 of the social security amend- 
ments, which authorizes $5 million in 
each of the next 5 years for grants to 
develop, improve, and expand under- 
graduate and graduate programs of pro- 
fessional social welfare training. 

This program is a small portion of a 
very large and significant piece of legis- 
lation, but this small portion is vastly 
significant to the success of all of the 
social welfare programs which exist to- 
day and which may come to exist in the 
future. This significance stems from the 
simple truth that we are facing a critical 
shortage of professional social workers. 
This small program is designed to get us 
on the road to meeting the manpower 
demands of the social welfare needs of 
the 1970’s. This program is not the solu- 
tion all by itself, nor is it yet large 
ria iE still it is a major contribu- 

n. 

The field of social welfare and the pro- 
fession of social work have been faced 
with a critical shortage of qualified man- 
power for a very long time, certainly since 
World War II. Rapid population growth, 
the influx of educationally and culturally 
disadvantaged people into the cities, the 
growing complexity of life in large urban 
centers, the persistence of pockets of 
poverty in bypassed rural areas—all have 
contributed to the growing demand for 
social services and the growing demand 
for personnel to administer them. 

Legislation creating or expanding pro- 
grams of social welfare and community 
renewal has been enacted by Congress in 
every session during the past decade, as 
well as by most State legislatures. Pri- 
vate endeavors in the field of social wel- 
fare have multiplied. The gap between 
needed and available manpower for these 
new and expanding social services had 
widened so dangerously that it now has 
become a matter for action at the Fed- 
eral level. Modern social legislation, to 
achieve its purpose, needs programs 
manned by competent and dedicated per- 
sonnel, including social workers. They 
are the links between the person, the 
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group, the community in need of services, 
and the legislation that establishes the 
service and the specific conditions that 
regulate its application. 

In the manpower report that President 
Johnson submitted to Congress in April 
1967, employment requirements in pro- 
fessional and technical occupations were 
predicted to reach nearly 13 million by 
1975. 

Manpower needs are expected to rise in 
practically every profession, though 
much faster in some fields than in oth- 
ers; social welfare is one of four identi- 
fied in the report as critical. 

Recent projections prepared in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare indicate that for all social welfare 
programs, public and private, 537,000 
persons will be needed by 1973 for the 
provision of social services. The total in- 
cludes 167,000 social workers with a mas- 
ter’s degree from a graduate professional 
school of social work; 142,000 social 
workers with a bachelor’s degree who 
have had undergraduate education in so- 
cial work; and 227,000 social work as- 
sistants and technicians with community 
college associate degrees or vocational 
high school education. 

According to the same projections, 
services in public welfare departments to 
families and children will absorb 185,000 
of the total and all other public and 
private programs will require the re- 
maining 351,000. At present the United 
States has approximately 46,000 social 
workers with graduate professional edu- 
cation. If enrollment in the graduate 
schools continues at the present rate, it 
is estimated that by 1973 the number will 
rise to 69,000 leaving a gap of more than 
98,000 that it will be imperative to fill. 

Despite the magnitude of the problem 
represented by these figures, it is not be- 
yond our capacity to meet the estab- 
lished goals within the next 10 years if 
we put our minds, our wills and our dol- 
lars to the task. The manpower report 
to the President, referred to earlier, pre- 
dicts that the supply of college-educated 
personnel will probably be in balance 
with the demand in professional and re- 
lated occupations over the next decade 
as a whole. It is estimated that by 1975 
the number of earned degrees at the 
bachelors’ level will have risen to 902,000 
annually. If approximately 5 percent of 
these young people were recruited to and 
educated for technical and professional 
competence in the provision of social 
services the need would be met, and we 
would be out of the woods in terms of 
the manpower problem in social welfare. 

What it will take is action along two 
fronts. 

First, it will require of social work edu- 
cators and social welfare administrators 
a tremendous investment in energy and 
competence to recruit and train the nec- 
essary numbers of people. Administra- 
tors must adjust to the professional 
manpower available their methods of 
delivering services and find new ways of 
using technical and supporting per- 


1 Manpower Report of the President (House 
Document No. 116, 90th Congress, first ses- 
sion), Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1967. 
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sonnel to extend the professional’s range 
of effectiveness. 

Action in this area is already being 
taken. Public welfare departments are 
separating their income payment func- 
tions from the social service functions 
so that the valuable time of social work 
personnel is not occupied with verifying 
needs and actually providing the finan- 
cial assistance, just as community 
health centers are making good use of 
supporting personnel of very modest edu- 
cation in the development of their serv- 
ice programs. 

The schools of social work are com- 
mitted to expansion and development in 
order to triple their enrollment as soon 
as resources are available to support the 
expansion. Undergraduate colleges are 
interested in developing a major in social 
work to prepare students either for direct 
entry into practice or for graduate social 
work education. Here again, additional 
faculty and investment in curriculum 
development by 1973 are necessary. It 
would be possible to have an undergrad- 
uate major in sccial work in every major 
institution in the country and in smaller 
colleges as well, particularly in areas 
where social workers are in very short 
supply. 

What is needed to accomplish these 
purposes is support, which leads to the 
second front for action—massive Federal 
support for the development and expan- 
sion of social work education in all its 
aspects, including building, faculty, cur- 
riculum, and student stipends, particu- 
larly at the graduate level. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare estimates the cost of pro- 
ducing the social workers and supporting 
personnel required to reach the total of 
537,000 by 1973 at $35,550,000, of which 
50 percent would be directed to workers 
with a bachelor’s degree and 50 percent 
to those with graduate degrees. The total 
does not include construction costs for 
the development of new schools of social 
work or the expansion of existing schools. 
It is anticipated that those costs will 
average about $5,000 for each student 
to be accommodated in the institution. 
The cost of constructing a school of so- 
cial work to accommodate 200 students 
on this basis would be approximately 
$1,000,000. 

The Nation must weight the costs of 
major investment in manpower develop- 
ment for social welfare against the costs 
of the manpower shortage. 

The national social goals of American 
society that are emerging in the second 
half of the 20th century encompass an 
aspiration to extend the benefits of 
democracy, technology, and culture to 
every man; a hope to eliminate poverty 
and ignorance wherever they are found; 
and an effort to make needed health 
services, educational opportunities, and 
social services available to all throughout 
the Nation. 

The absolute prerequisite if we are to 
attain those goals to which the Nation 
and the Congress have committed us is 
the manpower that will connect the per- 
son to the service, through which the 
service flows, and only through which it 
can become effective. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Social Security 
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Amendments of 1967 we have shown that 
we recognize this need and that we will 
do what is necessary to meet it. 


SECRETARY MCNAMARA'S 7 YEARS 
OF DEDICATED SERVICE 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PRICE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to congratulate Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara on his appointment to 
the presidency of the World Bank and to 
commend him for the dedicated fashion 
in which he carried out his enormous 
duties over the last 7 years. 

Few Presidents have had a Cabinet 
officer whose brilliance, loyalty, and ded- 
ication to duty have contributed so much 
to their country. 

Although he has served as Secretary 
of Defense for longer than any of his 
famous predecessors, we will remember 
= productivity, not his longevity, in 
office. 

As chief of history’s most powerful 
and awesome military machine, he has 
revolutionized our Nation’s defenses. 

He has shifted our Armed Forces from 
an outdated concept of massive retalia- 
tion to a flexible posture of armed might. 
He has armed our forces with maximum 
power at minimum cost. And he has in- 
spired the closest intraservice coordina- 
tion in our Nation’s history. 

But most of all, Americans will re- 
member Robert S. McNamara as the 
man whose loyalty to President and Na- 
tion, courage in the face of challenge, 
and brilliance in service to country, have 
helped keep America the bastion of free- 
dom and citadel of liberty. 

A grateful Nation salutes his service 
and wishes him well in his new position. 


WELFARE’S SECOND GENERATION 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been in the past considerable 
debate over what I call the “myth of 
perpetuation” in regards to welfare pro- 
grams. This myth holds that once a per- 
son begins taking welfare, he will be 
content to live in a state of secure pov- 
erty” the rest of his life, jobless, forever 
on the dole. 

However, recent studies indicate that 
the stereotype of a typical welfare re- 
cipient as a healthy, potential wage 
earner who refuses to work because he 
prefers a monthly unemployment check, 
is a false one. 

The fact is that employable males are 
only a small percentage of those receiv- 
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ing welfare. The typical welfare recipient 
is very young or very old, a mother with 
children, or a man or woman who is 
physically handicapped and unable to 
work, Of those who are physically ca- 
pable of working, the evidence indicates 
that many—educationally handicapped, 
without salable skills—want jobs, if 
somebody would only hire them. I have 
twice cited in the Recor the experience 
of business and industry in Detroit, where 
firms made jobs readily available for 
hard-core unemployed. The recruiters 
were mobbed with applicants. 

There is an extension of the myth of 
perpetuation. Its exponents say that 
granting welfare to a family will result 
in a generation of “welfare children” 
who will grow into adulthood living on 
welfare, and know no other life. Thus 
they will be content to continue the 
family tradition of dependence on the 
dole. This sounds logical, but is it 
correct? 

There has come to my attention facts 
to indicate that just the opposite may be 
true. 

The Macomb Daily in my home county 
in Michigan recently published an edi- 
torial, In Our Opinion ‘Welfare Kids’ 
Cast off Bonds.” 

The editorial asks: 

What's happening to the second genera- 
tion of welfare recipients? Are welfare chil- 
dren” growing up to be “welfare adults“? 


The editorial cites a survey in Meck- 
lenburg County, N.C. 

Of 456 children in 100 families receiv- 
ing aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren, only 1.9 percent were on public 
relief as second generation welfare re- 
cipients. 

Forty-four percent have graduated 
from high school, 17 percent have gone 
on to college. 

By all indicators, the “welfare chil- 
dren” in Mecklenburg County do not fit 
the pattern embodied in this theory of 
perpetuation. 

It is true that experience elsewhere 
may be different. But it is heartening to 
see, as the Macomb Daily observes: 


In one county, at least, it has paid to treat 
human beings as human beings. 


And that: 


Welfare children will grow up to prefer 
independence and responsibility. 


I remind my colleagues of President 
Kennedy’s cogent observation that: 


The great enemy of the truth is very often 
not the lie—deliberate, contrived, and dis- 
honest, but the myth—persistent, persuasive 
and unrealistic. Too often we hold fast to 
the cliches of our forebears. We subject all 
fact to a prefabricated set of interpretations, 
We enjoy the comfort of opinion without the 
discomfort of thought. 


I place the editorial, Welfare Kids’ 
Cast Off Bonds,” from the Macomb Daily, 
in the Recor» at this point: 


“WELFARE Kips” Cast Orr BONDS 

What's happening to the “second genera- 
tion of welfare recipients”? 

Are “welfare children” growing up to be 
“welfare adults?” 

Not in Mecklenburg County, North Caro- 
lina. 

(Mecklenburg’s county seat is Charlotte, 
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the state’s biggest city with its population of 
more than 200,000. The area is heavily in- 
dustrialized.) 

The Mecklenburg County Welfare Depart- 
ment has completed a study of 100 families 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) in January, 1955. 

What has happened to the 456 children in 
those families? 

Only 1.9 per cent of those children who 
are now adults are on public relief as “‘sec- 
ond generation” welfare dependents, 

44 per cent have graduated from high 
school, and 17 per cent of these have gone on 
to college. 

Half of those who have reached maturity 
are married and living with their spouses. 

71 per cent are now able-bodied adults in 
the labor market, and only 10 per cent are 
unemployed. 

7 per cent are professional workers (mostly 
teachers or nurses). 

9.7 per cent are clerical workers. 

1.9 per cent are officials, managers or 
proprietors of businesses. 

This record is all the more encouraging 
in view of the family backgrounds of the 
children. 

33 of the families were on welfare because 
the father had deserted the family. 

25 families involved unwed mothers. 

19 had disabled fathers. 

16 had deceased fathers. 

7 had fathers in jail. 

Perhaps Mecklenburg County isn't a typi- 
cal case and doesn't accurately reflect the 
national welfare picture. 

But it does indicate that in one county, 
at least, it has paid to treat human beings 
as human beings and to have had faith that 
welfare children will grow up to prefer in- 
dependence and responsibility to living on 
the dole. 


TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Mr. GALIFTANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. StaccErs] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, my very 
good friend, Bill Hart, of Morgantown, 
W. Va., and most points north, south, 
east and west, has been in the newspaper 
business for a good many years, I refuse 
to say how many. A few months ago he 
voluntarily classified himself as “re- 
tired,” or at least “semiretired,” a condi- 
tion which the datelines on the column 
he still contributes to various newspapers 
seems to deny. An astute observer of the 
current scene, and a sound and just ap- 
praiser of day-to-day developments, his 
column invariably touches the public 
imagination, It is my pleasure to share 
one of those columns with you, especially 
since it notes with approval the attitude 
of a neighboring State which West Vir- 
ginia, and indeed most of the Nation, is 
proud to accept: 

GI's: Jackson WouLD Br Proun oF You 

(By Bill Hart) 

CHANCELLORSVILLE, VA-—We have come 
here where a famed West Virginian “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, immortalized with his life “A 
Cause” in which he believed ... we are 
here for several reasons ... Third Flight 
and Pocahontas have a slight equity in some 
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ground in this famed country west and 
slightly south of Washington, and to see 
some country that is little changed from 
those historic days of more than a century 
ago when we were indeed testing whether 
our nation under God was to survive—just 
as it seems to some of us such a crisis exists 
today. . . if our long trek around the coun- 
try has counted for anything save a good 
lesson in geography it surely must be: Amer- 
icans everywhere realize law and order is fac- 
ing their most serious challenge and the 
man who convinces them he can and will 
preserve law and order is their boy. 

Talking with natives and “temporary na- 
tives” in this area you get a mixture of land 
promotion and solutions of all problems by 
merely “sweeping them under the rug of 
rustic Virginia” . . . in Culpeper, a few 
miles away, or in most any of the towns 
nearby, there are visible signs of the great 
wealth made in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, New 
York and Washington . for this is in some 
respects even more desirable as a place to 
relax than Warrenton or Leesburg, miles to 
the north, where Arthur Godfrey hangs out 
between shows and over which hundreds of 
Morgantown people have flown in recent 
months. 

Perhaps, the Virginians overdo it, but you 
can hardly turn around without running 
into something involving Jackson or Lee or 
the Wilderness Campaign. . . we shall have 
to ask Dr. Chitwood or Dr. Summers who 
won that campaign because, surely, we Yan- 
kees did a little better than the markers 
tell tourists. .. but here, as we talked with 
people, we said the “Wah Between the 
States“ and not once did we make the error 
of talking about the Civil War . . and, 
after you stop kidding about it, maybe they 
have something here all could use—pride in 
our heritage. . maybe the reason we have 
hoodlums is that they have no pride in any- 
thing or haven't been taught to have pride? 

Another reflection: We have been 
ourselves from coast to coast why we have yet 
to find a place where highways are worse than 
West Virginia's? . . it is true, of course, 
we have seen highways only from the air 
or like riding 60 miles from Austin to Ft. 
Hood and about 60 miles from Washington 
here, but there is a standing joke among 
travellers we do not like... it goes some- 
thing like this: the pilot loses his way... 
he wakes a passenger and asks his help to 
find out where he is . . . the passenger looks 
out the window of the plane and says: 
“We're over West Virginia”... the pilot 
asks how he knows. . the passenger says, 
“It’s the only place I know where there are 
no roads.” There is, unfortunately, more 
truth than poetry in that crack. 

It was raining, it seems to rain or snow 
wherever we go—like the other day in North- 
ern New Mexico—six inches of snow—and 
then sleet as we broke out of the Rockies 
and saw no sun until the Gulf was reached 
near Houston—but the clouds here kept most 
of their sorrow to themselves for a short 
time—and, if you are like us, you wish to 
get a second grab at history—real history 
because at such places as Chancellorsville 
you are reminded of people who had char- 
acter and purpose and were ready to give up 
soft living in defense of what they really 
believed. 

And in Stonewall Jackson’s day, as in this 
day, most of us like to play it cozy,” to “not 
stick out our neck,” let the other fellow be 
the hero”... but, as we walk from the 
marker where Jackson was mortally wound- 
ed, we think that he and others—Blue and 
Gray who fell here—would be proud of the 
heroism of so many of our young people in 
Vietnam ... to them, like the kids from 
Boston or Charleston, S.O., who did what 
they should have done more than a century 
ago, we are sure the spirit of Stonewall Jack- 
son salutes them. . . and, for those in Viet- 
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nam who may read this, we'd like to report 
we know Stonewall Jackson would have been 
proud to have you in his command! 


SENIOR CITIZENS TO PICKET 
READER'S DIGEST 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ScHEvER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of my colleagues to an 
event scheduled to take place next Mon- 
day, December 11, in 10 cities across this 
Nation. 

At 11 o’clock in the morning thousands 
of senior citizens plan to picket the of- 
fices of the Reader’s Digest, coast to 
coast. The phenomenon of America’s sen- 
for generation organizing a protest 
against a magazine which enjoys the 
largest circulation in America is signifi- 
cant; even more impressive is the reason 
for their protest. 

The October 1967 issue of the Digest 
contained an article to the effect that the 
social security system of the United 
States is in trouble, and implied that not 
all present and future beneficiaries will 
be able to collect the benefits due them 
under the law. 

This article was labeled by Under Sec- 
retary Wilbur J. Cohen of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare as “a great disservice to millions of 
social security beneficiaries and to mil- 
lions who are counting on social security 
benefits in the future.” Under Secretary 
Cohen went on to give a detailed, point- 
by-point refutation of the article. 

The social security laws of America 
are sound legislation, based on long-es- 
tablished and sound fiscal policy and firm 
understanding of the human condition. 
Congressman Mints and Congressman 
Byrnes of Wisconsin have both repudi- 
ated suggestions in the article that they 
question the soundness of the social se- 
curity program. 

Part of the philosophy underlying the 
social security laws is that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the American people to 
provide support for her older citizens— 
citizens who in their younger and more 
vigorous days have done so much to 
shape and strengthen America—and who 
have prepared themselves for retirement 
through the payment of insurance un- 
der the Social Security Act. 

Recognizing this responsibility, Con- 
gress acted responsibly and passed the 
legislation. 

Congressmen MILLS and Byrnes of 
Wisconsin, distinguished Members of this 
Chamber, have acted responsibly and 
repudiated the article. 

Secretary Cohen has acted responsibly 
and refuted the article. 

The senior citizens who became con- 
cerned by the article are acting respon- 
sibly in organizing a peaceful protest 
to the article. 

It seems that the only irresponsible 
issue at hand is the article itself, in 
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print, and duplicated 15 million times 
over. 

The responsible thing for a responsi- 
ble publication to do would be to print 
a clarification, retraction, or erratum on 
its article as a gesture toward healing the 
wounds it has caused among our senior 
citizens. 


COMMISSION TO SEEK COPPER 
STRIKE SOLUTION 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include charts and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
joined with my good friends and col- 
leagues from Montana, Senators MIKE 
MANSFIELD and LEE METCALF, in urging 
President Johnson to appoint a Special 
Board of Inquiry to look into the 21- 
week-long copper strike which is caus- 
ing a severe hardship to many of the 
residents of my district, the First District 
of Montana. 

Efforts have been made to bring the 
strike to an end. The National Labor 
Mediation Board and the Department of 
Labor have worked hard, and all of us 
who hope for a settlement appreciate 
their efforts. I have spent several days 
during the last few months in Montana 
and in Washington attempting to find 
solutions to the areas of disagreement. 
Senators MANSFIELD and METCALF, as well, 
have done everything they could to bring 
a settlement. 

Yet today the strike is not ended, and 
officials on both sides are now resigned 
to the possibility of the strike lasting 
several more months. The economy of our 
State has already suffered heavily as a 
result of the dispute and I believe we 
must continue our efforts to bring labor 
and management together for fruitful 
negotiations around the bargaining 
table. 

For this reason, I have written to the 
President urging the appointment of the 
special board of inquiry. I include my 
letter to the President and a summary of 
the statistics which I sent to the Presi- 
dent in the Record at this time. These 
statistics support my belief that there is 
no justification for invoking the Taft- 
Hartley law at this time: 

DECEMBER 1, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As you know, the 
copper strike which is having a devastating 
effect on much of my District is now in its 
2ist week. Those of us who have had a 
hand in attempts to find a solution are con- 
vinced that serious negotiations are not oc- 
curring. Both sides are talking of the pos- 
sibility of a strike which could last several 
more months. 

I agree with my colleagues, Senators Mike 
Mansfield and Lee Metcalf, that we cannot 
impose the Taft-Hartley Act at this time, 
and I am enclosing a compilation of statis- 
tics which will support this view. I have also 


sent this material to Senators Mansfield and 
Metcalf. 
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In the first place, the dispute is not having 
an effect upon the total economy or security 
of this country. 

Secondly, you will note that copper stock- 
piles and cooper product stockpiles have not 
diminished to the level of December, 1965. 
Further, I have been advised by the Depart- 
ment of Defense that it is now making pur- 
chases of copper at a rate of 6,000 short tons 
per month and there is an availability of 35,- 
000 short tons per month. 

I submit there is not a sufficient impact 
upon the economy or upon our security or 
defense to warrant invoking of the Taft- 
Hartley provisions. 

Yet I believe we have not exhausted the 
options the government has to enhance the 
possibility of achieving a solution. I realize 
the National Labor Mediation Board and the 
Department of Labor have worked wth dedi- 
cation to encourage mediation and those of 
us who have remained close to the situation 
are certainly grateful. 

However, because these efforts have been 
fruitless, I want to join with Senators Mans- 
field and Metcalf in urging that you appoint 
a Special Board of Inquiry to look into this 
dispute. I believe such a board could be help- 
ful in bringing the two sides together for 
serious negotiations. And, if such an effort 
does not result in an agreement, I would 
hope it would result in additional recom- 
mendations to you which could lead to a 
settlement. 

I join with my colleagues from Montana 
in requesting your serious consideration of 
this request, 

With great appreciation, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
ARNOLD OLSEN. 


The tables sent to the President 

indicated: 
I 

Inventories of refined copper at re- 
finers, brass mills and copper wire rod 
mills rose from approximately 150,000 
short tons in December 1965, to almost 
300,000 tons in June 1967. This is almost 
a doubling of the copper inventories. 


m 


The statistics on the U.S. imports of 
copper indicate an increase of over 50 
percent of imports during the year 1966 
with a leveling off during the first half 
of 1967. 

mr 

The statistics on inventories at the 
brass and copper wire mills likewise show 
an increase from about 550,000 short 
tons to over 800,000 short tons in the 
period from January 1, 1966, to June 
30, 1967, an approximate 40-percent in- 
crease. There was a dropoff in the third 
quarter of this year of some hundred 
thousand tons but this still leaves a very 
substantial quantity on hand. 


Iv 


The statistics of the copper producing 
and fabricating industries, as issued by 
the United States Copper Association, 
show a very steady climb in stocks from 
less than 500,000 short tons on December 
31, 1964 to over 700,000 short tons on 
June 30, 1967. During the third quarter 
of this year which, of course, coincided 
with the period of the strike the stocks 
did drop approximately 150,000 short 
tons but this still left them considerably 
above the December 31, 1964, level. The 
statistics show that the great bulk—at 
least 80 percent—of these stocks is in the 
hands of the fabricators. 

The tables referred to follow: 
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TABLE 1—CONSUMPTION, STOCKS, SALES, AND SALES POSITION OF THE COPPER PRODUCING AND FABRICATING INDUSTRIES AS REPORTED BY THE UNITED STATES 
COPPER ASSOCIATION 


[Copper content in tons of 2,000 lb.] 


Col. 1—copper content of fabricators’ shipments to consumers of finished or semifabricated materials produced from purchased refinery wares but oops | refinery shapes resulting from toll 
treatment of purchased scrap; col. 2—stocks of refined shapes and cathodes, the sale of which is controlled by Copper Institute members; col. 3—stocks held by nonconsumers and at commodity 
exchange warehouses, etc. ; col. 4—fabricators stocks consist of refined shapes; material in process, in finished form, and in scrap; col. 6—sales of refinery products booked by copper-producing 
industry during reported period; col. 7—sales booked by fabricators during reported period stated in terms of additional — . — required; col. 8—same as col. 4; col. 9—fabricators unfilled pur- 

contracts are equivalent to unfilled sales contracts reported by the Copper Institute; col. 11—working stocks represent estimated tonnage of copper that is required for normal operations; 
col. 12—fabricators unfilled sales contracts stated in terms of additional copper required. 


ka Refined stocks, end of period Sales Fabricators sales position 
con- w ꝗ.kwoꝓ q —2ʃñ]ĩ;QV — ʃ.⸗ł⸗!r0k9 — — 
sumption Copper Non- Copper Unfilled Total Less Less un- Available 
by fabri- industry consumers Fabricators Total industry Fabricators Stocks purchase supplies working filled sales for sale or 
cators contracts stocks contracts deficit 
a) (2) ® @) (5 (6) 0 (8) (9 (0) 19 (120 a3) 
86, 413 1,232 380,881 469,528 1,381,688 1,271,178 230,881 25,022 405,93 309,664 170,917 74,678 
84.932 1,232 280,881 407,64 .. BL RS he TT 
40, 307 2.523 360,520 403,388 1,223,571 360, 526 58,125 418,651 304,619 136,581  —22,549 
53, 407 2.584 „97 445,515 1,491,573 1,574,924 389,974 139,094 529,068 314,145 293,264 78,341 
378 115,774 1,666 437,187 8 1,435,924 1,306,948 437,187 117,601 554788 336,217 183.834 34, 737 
329 177,171 3,281 430,171 610,623 1,229,732 1,237,126 430,171 75,627 505,798 347,465 138,631 19, 7uz 
29 57, 657 19, 593 7358 523,608 1,200,089 1, 205, 446, 358 $0,401 535,759 228, i 32. 452 
. 97.657 18,5883 452,102 828,52 . . „ . 402, 105 90,401 842,503 338,938 168,113 35, 452 
1, 347, 526 40; 236 23,588 414,757 278.581 1,279,015 1,379,527 414,757 130,324 345,081 „29 202,775 1, 957 
1.237,48 131,741 7,531 456,094 895, 1,190,121 1, 160; 954 „684 ; 531,316 370,055 126.260 35,001 
1; 420; 377 542 16,213 461,252 541,007 1,423,682 1,4 461, 252 89,745 850 361,286 144, 344 45, 367 
1,518,963 104,886 11,114 465,592 851, 1) 481,708 1,512, 708 81,297 3848, , 239 38, 23, 561 
1, 569; 078 640 5978 474,875 8581 1,582,215 1,594,547 474,875 100,357) 575.232 163, 558 
Dec. 31, 1, 727, 263 42, 376 213 228. 475,578 1,676,407 1,789, 071 ; 107,244 837, 381,677 225, —69, 810 
Dec. 31, 1855 11, 822, 520 49, 854 0,957 482,518 823, 1,742,850 1,885, 462,519 129.849 891, 5, 288,681 —92.209 
e 49, 854 10,957 453, E 453,090 128,349 582,439 395,396 „222 —582, 
FE TTT —— E 7 7˙7˙Ü f... ̃§˙•wV— EE O S, ae ___________F 
January 1968. 12H, 551 53, 119 10,708 448,535 512,362 138,404 214,957 448,535 126,984 575,519 407,00 282,658  —114,179 
February.. 1179; 8: 63, 715 8,205 465,848 537,768 143,137 240,197 465,848 128,881 594,529 400.888 343,017 149,176 
March 1 206, 6: 66, 567 6,658 458,245 531,470 156,540 217,558 458,245 128,204 „44 401,950 353,891 —169 
April 1 192, 377 54, 508 4.964 K 146,190 194,144 448,322 128,112 576,434 399,906 355,658 —179,130 
ay. 1 168, 966 53, 016 4,266 446,235 503,517 ; 68,699 446, 235 : 578.07 405, 559 „391 182,87 
Jun 1223, 539 56, 811 1.835 „88 519,594 148,259 235,889 460,848 130,782 591,810 400.25 358/711 178. 
July- 1128, 094 52, 200 4.459 i 3 142,038 125,489 507,689 134,127 641,816 418,826 „106 142,118 
Augũ 1175, 847 44, 850 5,806 531,224 581,880 162,236 3984 331,22 143,706 674, 421,106 398,243  —144, 419 
September 1 166, 226 52, 504 6, 850 K 585, 262 38,255 157,212 525,908 137, 663, 4.031 „229 2138, 
"Wie 1181; 971 40, 997 6, 708 2 573,905 157,532 172. 526,200 132,196 658,396 411,647 . 28 — 
November. 1160, 177 52, 876 6,254 533,227 592,357 147,016 142,201 533,227 124,966 658,193 „085 362,269 —108, 161 
December_..------ 139, 56, 079 9,628 624, 306 67, 138, 558,599 134.732 33 345 361,558 —75, 57: 
56, 079 9,628 558, 599 
57,617 8,333 641,082 
48, 368 17,248 840,711 
47, 238 17,724 502,685 


1 Includes production resulting from the release of GSA stocks, for commercial use and for in which it has been recorded. Starting May 1966, deliveries of GSA tonn: to fabricators a 
account of Bureau of the Mint. ‘Actual delivery of tonnage included may be delayed beyond period included during each month as Fah we, by 88 a a 
TABLE I1.—P. 7 OF “COPPER,” QUARTERLY REPORT OF BDSA, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—BRASS MILL AND COPPER WIRE MILL PRODUCTS: INVENTORIES AND RELATED DATA, 
1965-67 
[In millions of parads] 


2d quarter, 1967 Ist quarter, 1967 
Item Inventories, In 


Receipts Co tion Inventories, 10 . 188) Receipts Co tion Inventories, Dec. 31,1966 8 301 7 
nsumpi nventori uly 31, ece nsumption Inventori 5 el „ 
or sales! end of quarter j or — end of quarter £ 


— . EAN EAA AEA 
Selected industrial sectors, total. 
Brass mill shapes 
Wire mill shapes 
mers: 
Manufacturers, total (brass and wire mill prod- 
ucts)...... Š A 4 DEE T AERAR 717.9 747.4 539.5 511.1 783.5 746. 4 568.9 531.8 4490.9 
By major industry group: 
Machinery, except electrical (SIC major 
eee — gee 95.2 103.6 81.9 77.9 112.1 100. 2 90.2 RI e 
machine major 
3 nd OMT eee 256.7 267.6 198. 0 190,0 279.3 273.8 208. 9 e 
Transportation equipment (SIC major 
group 717... E AEAN 66.2 69.9 66.0 62.7 83,3 70,0 69.7 SRA eee 
All other copper mill shape consuming 
industries (SIC major groups 34, 38, 39, 
— S AE eS 299.8 306.3 193.6 180.5 308. 8 302.4 200. 1 N 
maak mill shapes, total. 524.2 540. 1 401.2 378.0 561.8 532.9 417.0 388.1 
Sheet, strip, and plate 242.1 246.7 192. 3 180.6 250.2 233.3 196.9 180.0 
Rod and nonelectrical wire. 185.0 195.0 115.6 109, 1 199.4 198.4 125.5 124.5 
Pipe and tube 97.1 98.4 98.3 88. 3 112.2 101.2 94.6 83.6 
Eloi power lites, krvectar owned 12a 7 „ een te it s 
U ves . * . . A 
dintributo 7 ae 434. 8 430.6 443.1 486. 2 413.5 438.9 366.2 
Brass mill shapes, total 198. 8 213.5 244.2 235, 1 186. 5 258.9 210.3 
Sheet, strip, and plate 0 34.6 46.6 00 38.1 27.8 49.2 38.9 
Rod and nonelectrical wire 39.4 42.8 63.2 57.1 41.4 66.6 50.9 
ipe and tub 127.4 136.1 134.4 139.9 117.3 143.1 120. 5 
Wire for electrical conduction 33.. 236.0 217.1 198.9 251.1 227.0 180. 0 155.9 
` Shipments? Inventories,? Shipments 7 Inventories, 
end of quarter end of quarter 
Bi d wi ills of pri rod „ total 1,325.9 553.7 474.9 1,422. 9 491.3 2433. 5 1473. 2 
rens mills (SIG 3361 pz- AS 637.8 229.9 199, 0 768. 6 221.4 33 
Wire mills (SIC 3357 pt. $.. 652.1 323.8 275.9 654.3 269.9 94444 


1 Represents consumption of mill shapes by consumers and sales of mill shapes by wholesale Data represent copper content of both bare wire and insulated wire and cable. 
distributors, $ nija ghd 6 Estimate as of Nov. 27 


2 Because of the lack of data for certain copper consuming industries such as construction, com- These data are not strictly comparable to those in tables 8-1 and S-2. 
munication, and utilities, the total inventories held by U.S. industries are not available. 8 Excludes work in process. 
1 


Source: Current industrial reports series M-33K, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Tiernan] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is one precept that stands before all 
others in our democracy, it is that this 
Government exists to serve and protect 
the welfare and legitimate interests of 
the greatest number of citizens possible. 
As Thomas Bentham once phrased it and 
I quote: 

Legislation should provide the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 


If there is any area of legislation be- 
fore this body today which meets this 
criterion of service to the greatest num- 
ber of citizens, it is truth in lending and 
consumer credit protection. 

We have become a nation of consumers 
buying on credit. It would be next to 
impossible to find a significant number 
of adults who do not purchase consumer 
goods on credit. Since 1945, consumer 
credit purchases have grown at a rate 
4½ times that of the gross national 
product. Yet, I would venture to state 
that no normal and common transaction 
is less understood by the individual con- 
sumer than the cost of credit he uses 
when he makes a purchase. He is faced 
with confusing, complicated and even 
deceptive practices when he buys on the 
installation plan. 

I am most anxious to see a truth-in- 
lending measure pass this Congress. The 
Senate has passed S. 5. It has been said 
of this bill by the most influential news- 
paper in my district that while it is 
“weaker than its predecessors, enough 
remains to insure millions of American 
consumers a clearer picture of the fi- 
nancial obligation to which they are 
committing themselves when they buy 
on credit or contract for a loan.” I sub- 
mit that it is not enough that millions 
of Americans have just a clearer pic- 
ture. We must attempt to insure that all 
American consumers have the clearest 
picture and understanding possible. S. 5 
and H.R. 11601 do not give us this pic- 
ture because they exempt revolving 
credit from disclosure. 

In my examination of this problem, 
I have discovered some alarming facts. 
Total consumer or personal debt stands 
at almost -$320 billion—just a few bil- 
lion less than the national debt—but 
interest payments on personal debts are 
at least double the interest in the na- 
tional debt. A recent study showed that 
interest rates available in one commu- 
nity ranged from 5.5 to 192.5 percent. If 
consumers understood credit charges, 
the pressures of honest competition 
would prohibit such a range. 

Another study using 800 families as a 
sample, showed that on the average, 
these people thought they were paying 
8.3-percent interest on their debts. How- 
ever, they were actually paying 23.2 per- 
cent. Not only were these families pay- 
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ing interest far in excess of their realiza- 
tion, they also were paying more income 
tax than was required of them. They 
could have made legitimate income tax 
deductions based upon interest charges 
of 23.2 percent rather than the errone- 
ous 8.3-percent interest estimate. 

I am pleased that H.R. 11601 includes 
among its provisions interest disclosures 
of first mortgage on homes, the adver- 
tising of credit and a National Commis- 
sion on Consumer Finance. 

My chief disagreement with H.R. 11601 
is its exemption of the so-called revolv- 
ing credit account from disclosure of an 
annual percentage rate. A very large 
amount of consumer credit purchasing 
is carried on through the medium of the 
revolving credit account, and this area 
is, perhaps, less free from deception in 
the selling of credit than most other 
forms of lending. 

A majority of revolving accounts carry 
a true interest rate of about 12 to 18 per- 
cent per year. Buyers, however, are led 
to believe that they pay about 18-percent 
interest. What buyers do not know and 
what lenders do not tell them is that the 
consumers pay 18 times the number of 
months the credit account is opened. 

In testimony before the committee 
during hearings on truth in lending, 
merchants complained that it is diffi- 
cult to compute and state a true interest 
rate for revolving credit because of vari- 
able balances and time periods. This 
task may be difficult but it is not impos- 
sible, and in justice to the American 
consumer, a formula to ascertain the 
true interest on revolving credit must be 
devised. 

The exemptions from revolving credit 
disclosures favor the large chains such as 
Sears, Montgomery Ward, J. C. Penney, 
and the like. These firms already enjoy a 
favored position because of their great 
size and tremendous ability to buy in 
large quantities. We should keep in mind 
that the very purpose of the revolving 
credit account method is to keep the con- 
sumers account considerably active—to 
keep him buying on credit. If merchants 
find this method of operation so profit- 
able—as it obviously is—they can afford 
the trouble of disclosing the true interest 
charges. 

I feel that any truth-in-lending legis- 
lation issued from this Congress must 
protect and inform consumers who use 
revolving credit. Such legislation will en- 
able the consumer not only to shop intel- 
ligently for credit, it will also allow him 
to ascertain the true tax deductions for 
interest paid to which he is entitled. 

The Senate bill constitutes an unwar- 
ranted and unjust concession to lenders. 
The time for the House to come to the 
defense of the beleaguered American con- 
sumer is now. We must rectify these 
serious and inequitable omissions in order 
that we will be able to call this a mean- 
ingful truth-in-lending measure. 


PRAYER FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
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the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
following prayer, composed by Cardinal 
Spellman in 1944, speaks quietly and 
clearly of his best human and religious 
qualities. The world, the country, and 
New York made him because we needed 
him. We will now feel our loss. 

PRAYER FOR CHILDREN 
(By Francis Joseph Cardinal Spellman, 
1889-67) 
Somewhere—the place it matters not—some- 
where 
I saw a child, hungry and thin of face— 
Eyes in whose pools life’s joys no longer 
stirred, 
Lips that were dead to laughter's eager kiss, 
Yet parted fiercely to a crust of bread. 


FRANCE, ALSO, COULD HAVE AN 
OUTFLOW OF GOLD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
it was not so many years ago that I, upon 
the invasion of North Africa by the Allied 
Forces, heard President Roosevelt's 
voice, in a speech to the French, saying, 
“mes amis.” I wonder what he would 
be calling the French today, in the light 
of what France has done in the last few 
days. 

Starting with the First World War, 
this country has gone out of its way to 
help France. In 1917, it sent the AEF and 
many pieces of equipment to help stop 
the forces of the Kaiser. It assisted finan- 
cially in the amount of $4,089,689,588. 

In World War II, France quickly 
capitulated to Nazi Germany, leaving 
the field of honor and the defense of free 
Europe to Great Britain. The English 
Lion was then a formidible adversary. 
Songs of the day, such as The Last Time 
I Saw Paris,” were the rallying cry for 
the invasion to liberate France and the 
other subjugated lands. 

This country and Great Britain, prin- 
cipally, combined for the successful in- 
vasion of Normandy on May 1, 1944, and 
did, in fact, liberate Paris on August 26, 
1944. The cost in men and supplies to this 
country was great. 

In terms of dollar value, the supplies 
and services furnished by the United 
States to the French Army, Air Force, 
and Navy have been estimated at about 
$1,527,000,000, $457,000,000, and $310,- 
000,000 respectively, for a grant total of 
$2,294,000,000. 

In addition to this, the United States 
furnished the French civilian economy 
up until V-J Day, supplies representing 
another $548,000,000. For the period 
from November 11, 1941, to September 2, 
1945—V-J Day—the total French mili- 
tary and civilian lend-lease account 
amounted to $2,842,000,000. For all this 
assistance, it was agreed, on May 28, 1946, 
to settle France’s debt to the United 
States as to World War II for the sum of 
$420,000,000. France agreed to pay this 
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amount with interest at 2 percent begin- 
ning July 1, 1951. 

Following World War H, on June 5, 
1947, Gen. George C. Marshall suggested 
that the European countries, their econ- 
omies wrecked by the war, draw up a 
program “to place Europe on its feet 
economically,” and promised American 
support. In response to this suggestion, 
Great Britain and France arranged for 
a meeting of their ministers in Paris to 
discuss ways in which Europe could take 
the initiative in formulating such a pro- 
gram. Toward the end of 1947, Congress 
passed a $522 million program of interim 
aid to France, Italy, and Austria. In 
April of the following year, President 
Truman signed the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948 which laid the foundation 
for a 4-year European recovery program. 
Before the Marshall plan program was 2 
years old, this country had poured out 
$10 billion in grants. This assistance was 
credited with having increased industrial 
production in the stricken countries by 
20 percent above the prewar level, re- 
stored agriculture to approximately its 
prewar level, brought inflation under 
control, provided better than a sustain- 
ing diet for the people, raised wages, im- 
proved living conditions, preserved dem- 
ocratic institutions, strengthened indi- 


the participating countries and was 
helped back to her present position. And 
so, when one views the mean position 
and the insulting insolence of De Gaulle 
in the framework of this kind of friend- 
ship to France over the years, there is 
a striking similarity to the parable of 
the unmerciful servant—Matthew 18: 
23-35. It will be recalled in that passage, 
a servant owed the master a large sum 
of money which he could not repay. The 
master could have had him thrown into 
jail, but instead, forgave him. When the 
shoe was on the other foot, this same 
servant not only would not forgive a fel- 
low servant from a debt owed to him, 
but he had the man given over to the 
torturers until he should pay. When the 
master heard of this, he did justice by 
also handing the unmerciful servant over 
to the torturers until he also should pay. 

When Britain, in 1963, desired en- 
trance into the Common Market, it was 
De Gaulle who singlehandedly kept her 
out. On the eve of the pound’s devalua- 
tion, it was De Gaulle who refused to 
participate in an International Monetary 
Pund loan to Britain. It was De Gaulle 
who pulled out of the international gold 
pool, the function of which was to pro- 
tect the integrity of the dollar. France’s 
participation in this was to be 9 percent, 
an added burden the United States was 
forced to pick up. It is now De Gaulle 
who gleefully talks of the devaluation of 
the dollar and the return to the gold 
standard of the 1930’s. 

De Gaulle, in a press conference of 
November 27, 1967, called for an end 
to the American takeover by the export- 
ing of its inflated dollars. He also, un- 
believably, sits in judgment on the defi- 
cits in the balance of payments of both 
Britain and the United States. 

I feel that the time has come when 
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France, our old friend of yesteryear, and 
its illustrious spokesman, De Gaulle, have 
convalesced to such a degree that they 
now have a surplus in gold of over $5 
billion. Since, like the unmerciful ser- 
vant, they have shown themselves un- 
worthy of any further mercy, I think 
that country capable of paying the bill 
she has owed for so long. 

To tally up that score, from World 
War I there is a principal outstanding 
of $3,863,650,009 plus overdue interest in 
the sum of $2,986,942,551, for a total 
World War I bill of $6,850,592,551. 

For World War I, the principal out- 
standing is $298,540,933. The total bill 
comes to $7,149,133,484 which, as I un- 
derstand it, is only a little more than 
France’s gold surplus. 

I would further suggest that we have 
ways in which to enforce collection, if 
we would, and our thirst for French wine 
is not so great nor our desire for French 
automobiles so desperate that we cannot 
do without them. 

Therefore, let France and De Gaulle 
know that if they will wage an economic 
war on France’s old friend and ally, the 
United States, they had better get ready 
for an outflow of gold from the shores 
of France’s overly long subsidized land. 


WINNING A WAR BY CEASE-FIRE IN 
ASIA—COMMUNIST TRUCE TAC- 
TICS NOW IN OPEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant that we recognize Communist 
tactics and strategy in winning a war by 
cease-fire. Communist strategy was 
clearly demonstrated in China and Ko- 
rea. We must be alert that their strategy 
does not repeat itself in Vietnam. 

On the last occasion of a cease-fire or 
truce in Vietnam we agreed to a tempo- 
rary cease-fire on humanitarian grounds 
to enable the Vietnamese people to enjoy 
a respite or a relief from the fighting 
during their New Year’s holidays. 

Needless to say, our decision to agree 
to the truce was also based on a desire to 
demonstrate to the Communists of Hanoi 
our willingness to ultimately seek an end 
of the fighting in Vietnam, providing an 
honorable peace could be assured the 
Vietnamese people. à 

Apparently our good intentions were 
not rewarded, for under the cloak of this 
cease-fire, the enemy moved more troops 
to the forward areas, and generally im- 
proved its military position as a result of 
the truce. 

This view was confirmed by the Presi- 
dent’s remarks of February 13, when he 
stated publicly that— 

It had been our hope that the truce periods 
connected with Christmas, New Year and Tet 
(the Vietnamese Lunar New Year) might lead 
to some abatement of hostilities and to moves 
toward peace. 

Unfortunately, the only response we have 
had from the Hanoi government was to use 
the periods for major resupply efforts of their 
troops in South Vietnam. 


Before we leap headlong into peace 
negotiations with the enemy in Vietnam, 
probably it will best be for us to take a 
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hard look at the enemy’s intentions in 
violating cease-fire agreements. Because, 
their practice of violating a formal cease- 
fire agreement might well weaken our 
position at the conference table while 
discussing peace. 

To better understand their intentions 
in Vietnam it might be helpful to first 
review their record of cease-fire viola- 
tions in China and Korea. In those coun- 
tries the evidence shows that whenever 
a truce was called: First, it was at the 
instigation of the Communists; and, sec- 
ond, their violations of the truce or cease- 
fire led fo miltary advantages which 
contributed to their ultimate victory. 

In China in 1946, there was a 10-month 
truce between the Chinese Communists 
and the National Government. The pur- 
pose was to stop all fighting between the 
two, and halt all further troop move- 
ments; with one exception, that the Na- 
tional Government troops could move in- 
to Manchuria for the purpose of restor- 
ing sovereignty over the area after the 
Japanese occupation. In addition, Ameri- 
can truce inspection teams were orga- 
nized to see that the truce would be 
obeyed. During the 10 months when the 
truce was in effect, the Communists 
committed 91 major violations. Through 
these violations they were able to, first, 
occupy and control Manchuria, the 
heartland of East Asia; and, second, cut 
the main north-south rail routes ena- 
bling them to establish a corridor from 
west to east in North China. The destruc- 
tion of these transportation routes split 
the Nationalist forces into isolated com- 
mands and rendered them powerless to 
launch coordinated offensive action. 

It may seem strange that the Commu- 
nists were able to violate their pledged 
word 91 times during this period of 10 
months without effective hindrance from 
the American truce inspections teams. 
The Communists showed open contempt 
for their efforts. One American truce in- 
spection team in Manchuria was met with 
Communist gunfire. Another, sent to stop 
a Communist attack in North China, was 
tricked into leaving the area, while the 
Communists resumed their attack, and 
captured their objective. Thus, the pres- 
tige of the truce inspection teams 
dwindled steadily. One American official 
was quoted as saying: 

There have been so many violations I could 
not count them. 


In looking back at the China story, it 
is easy to realize why peace talks were 
never concluded. They broke down be- 
cause the Communists, through their 
preconceived cease-fire violations, had 
won the strategic military decisions 
necessary to assure them final victory. 

Specifically, 43 of the 91 major viola- 
tions enabled the Communists to deploy 
units through mountain passes into Man- 
churia; cut communication or transpor- 
tation routes there; establish areas of oc- 
cupation; receive the new arms and 
equipment from the Japanese who sur- 
rendered them at the conclusion of World 
War II; and, effectively prevent the Na- 
tionalists from entering Manchuria to 
maintain their sovereignty there. Sim- 
ilarly, the balance of the 48 major viola- 
tions in North China resulted in the dis- 
ruption of the main north-south rail 
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routes; enabled the Communists to es- 
tablish a west-to-east corridor or base of 
operations. This effectively prevented 
further Nationalist efforts to consolidate 
themselves in North China and reduced 
them to separated or isolated commands, 
which thereafter were unable to render 
assistance to each other for any possible 
offensive operations. The critical mili- 
tary issues of the war were resolved in 
favor of the Communists when they were 
able to neutralize and control Man- 
churia and North China, after that, it 
was just a question of time before they 
became the dominant force in China. 

Next, in Korea the truce talks, for one 
thing, covered an alltime record of 2 
years, during which time the enemy vio- 
lations caused fighting to break out with 
great violence. Our casualties, which 
numbered approximately 90,000 before 
the truce talks, rose to about 140,000 by 
the time the armistice was signed. 

From the beginning of the truce talks 
in Korea it became clear that the Com- 
munists were determined to exploit the 
truce talks for maximum propaganda 
advantage and to wear down the US. 
negotiators by ceaseless minor issues, as 
well as by military actions far from the 
truce tent. The net result was that by the 
time the armistice was signed, the Com- 
munists had deployed additional air force 
units into North Korea, and large stocks 
of military supplies to create a greater 
military capability. Up to this day there 
has been no actual peace agreement in 
Korea. Forces continue to remain in 
Korea to maintain the status quo of the 
armistice. 

Now we come to the present situation 
in Vietnam. The background to our posi- 
tion there commenced in April 1954 when 
nine Western and Asian countries signed 
what was known as the Geneva accords 
to end the 8-year-old colonial war that 
France had been fighting in the area. 
Primarily, the Geneva Convention es- 
tablished the 17th parallel, dividing 
Communist North Vietnam from South 
Vietnam, and since that time we have 
been trying to protect the territorial in- 
tegrity of the Republic of Vietnam, south 
of the 17th parallel. Since 1954, fighting 
has erupted from time to time, whereby 
at present we have military forces num- 
bering about 500,000 men engaged in a 
military conflict against enemy forces 
controlled by Hanoi. Here the enemy 
seeks ultimate control over all of South 
Vietnam, utilizing forces from North 
Vietnam as well as guerrilla-type forces 
already established south of the 17th 
parallel. 

To summarize, the enemy truce viola- 
tion intentions: In China, it was to dis- 
rupt lines of communication or trans- 
portation and deny them to the Nation- 
alists. In Korea, the distinguishing fea- 
ture was to create as many casualties as 
possible among us over as long a period 
as possible; and at the same time create 
a buildup of their forces. In Vietnam it 
is the enemy’s method of using a cease- 
fire to create a buildup and resupply of 
their forces in Vietnam. 

The fiuid battle situation in Vietnam, 
which involves the Communist buildup 
in Haiphong, the usage of the Ho Chi 
Minh trail, the Cambodian sanctuary, 
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and guerrilla warfare in South Vietnam, 
otherwise known as search-and-destroy 
pattern of warfare, and the experiences 
in China and Korea lead inescapably to 
the conclusion that a secure truce in 
Vietnam could be based only on the most 
stringent terms and controls. In other 
words, until the aggressor can give as- 
surances of wanting peace, without 
breaking their pledge of violating a 
cease-fire or a truce, every caution should 
be used to avoid historical precedents 
which have served their purpose of ulti- 
mate victory. 

At present the enemy states that the 
price for a constructive truce, to discuss 
the end of hostilities in Vietnam would 
include: First, our stopping the bombing 
of North Vietnam; second, withdrawal of 
our troops from Vietnam; and, third, 
recognition of the Communist Vietcong 
in a new government in South Vietnam. 

Obviously, our Government cannot ac- 
cept these conditions without complete 
abandonment of our policy, which is to 
stop aggression that affects all of South- 
east Asia. Therefore, our Government 
sees no alternative but to continue mili- 
tary actions until the enemy abandons 
some of these conditions and demon- 
strates a more realistic and sincere desire 
to end the hostilities. 

In this connection, it is suggested that 
we: First, develop actions through the 
United Nations to prevent Laos and Cam- 
bodia from allowing their territory being 
used by Hanoi as routes of passage for 
their troops into Vietnam, south of the 
17th parallel; second, constantly reiter- 
ate or repeat through our international 
information media that Hanoi’s three 
conditions are untenable if the United 
States is to remain as an effective force 
in Southeast Asia in defense of free- 
dom; and, third, impose a time limit or 
deadline on every subject discussed dur- 
ing a cease-fire to avoid needless exploi- 
tation of a truce by the enemy, such as 
in Korea. 

With all the problems both at home 
and abroad weighing heavily on the 
shoulders of our President, he is to be 
highly commended and extolled for his 
patient and persistent efforts to arrive at 
an honorable solution to the conflict in 
Vietnam. He is faced with an implacable 
foe. I strongly urge that we give him our 
full support. Let us not forget those who 
have paid the supreme sacrifice, and sa- 
lute our great legions which are acquit- 
ting themselves with unprecedented 
valor. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) , for today, December 6, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Snyper (at the request of Mr. 
Geratp R. Forp), for December 11 
through December 13, 1967, on account 
of official business in the Fourth Ken- 
tucky Congressional District. 

Mr. Fountarmn (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of his attendance at the 22d Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. as 
an official member of the U.S. delegation 
to the U.N. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, Reuss, for 40 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCrory, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Saytor, for 1 hour, tomorrow, 
Thursday, December 7; to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 15 minutes, today: 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GALIFIANAKIS) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. ASHMORE, for 60 minutes, Decem- 
ber 11. 

Mr. Rivers, for 60 minutes, December 
13. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. Hunt), for 30 minutes, on Decem- 
ber 7; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Hunt), for 5 minutes, December 7; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hunt) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GALIFIANAKIS) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Nrx. 

Mr. FasceEtt in two instances. 

Mr. FRIEDEL, 

Mr. KEE. 

Mrs, Sutiivan in two instances. 

Mr. Irwin. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 809. An act for the relief of Dr. Youssef 
(Joseph) Selim Hasbani; 

S. 1410, An act for the relief of Tran Van 
Nguyen. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 480. An act to amend the act of 
October 4, 1961, relating to the acquisition 
of wetlands for conservation of migratory 
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waterfowl, to extend for an additional 8 years 
the period during which funds may be ap- 
propriated under that act, and for other pur- 


ses; 
pon. 10805. An act to extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission; and 

H.R. 12638. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain vessels for conversion and 
operation in unsubsidized service between 
the west coast of the United States and the 
territory of Guam. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 2154. An act to provide long-term 
leasing for the Gila River Indian Reser- 


H.R. 2275. An act for the relief of Dr. Ri- 
cardo Vallejo Samala and to provide for con- 
gressional redistricting; 

H.R. 2730. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey cer- 
tain property to Temple Junior College, 
Temple, Tex.; 

H.R. 2828. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Iowa Tribes of Kansas 
and Nebraska and of Oklahoma in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets Nos. 138 and 79, 
and for other purposes; 

HR. 4920. An act to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the San Carlos 
Apache Reservation in Arizona; and 

H.R. 4983, An act to disclaim any right, 
title, or interest by the United States in 
certain lands in the State of Arizona. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock p.m.), the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, December 7, 1967, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1262. A letter from the Chief Justice, Su- 
preme Court of the United States, transmit- 
ting a copy of the report of the proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., September 21 and 22, 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 331, title 
28, United States Code (H. Doc. No. 194); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1263. A letter from the Chief Justice, Su- 

preme Court of the United States, transmit- 
1 the Rules of Appellate Procedure and 
the attached amendments to the Rules of 
Civil Procedure for the U.S. district courts 
and to the Rules of Criminal Procedure for 
the U.S. district. courts, adopted by the Su- 
preme Court, pursuant to the provisions of 
28 U.S. C., 2072 and 2075 and 18 U.S.C. 3771 
and 3772 (H. Doc. No. 195); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed, 

1264, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting the report on Department of 
Defense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July to September 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 10(d) 
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of the Small Business Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1265. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a report pertaining to premium 
payments for overtime, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 603 of the 1966 amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

1266. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of need for improvement in the system 
for managing nonexpendable equipment, De- 
partment of the Air Force; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

1267. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of examination of financial statements 
of Government Printing Office, fiscal year 
1966; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

1268. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report of de- 
terminations on deferments of 1968 con- 
struction payments due the United States 
from the Cameron County Water Control 
and Improvement District No. 1; and the La 
Feria Water Control and Improvement Dis- 
trict, Cameron County No. 3, parts of the 
lower Rio Grande Valley rehabilitation proj- 
ect in Texas, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 86-308; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1269. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a copy of the report on backlog of 
pending applications and hearing cases in 
the Federal Communications Commission as 
of September 30, 1967, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 82-554; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 8696. A bill to amend section 
408 of the National Housing Act, as amended, 
to provide for the regulation of savings and 
loan holding companies and subsidiary com- 
panies; with amendment (Rept. No. 997). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 12144. An act to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Meat Inspection Act, to provide 
for cooperation with appropriate State agen- 
cies with respect to State meat inspection 
programs, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
998) . Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DELLENBACE: 

H.R. 14293. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 14294. A bill to revise the quota-con- 
trol system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 14295. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON (by request): 

H.R. 14296. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Chickasaw Nation or 
Tribe of Oklahoma and for other purposes; 
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to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
By Mrs. GRIFFITHS; 

H.R. 14297. A bill to amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 to extend the duties of 
the Civil Rights Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HICKS: 

H.R. 14298. A bill to permit the State of 
Washington to use certain donated land for 
the promotion of public health, education, 
and recreation; to the Committee on Interlor 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs, KELLY: 

H.R. 14299. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
penalties for the possession of LSD and other 
hallucinogenic drugs by unauthorized per- 
sons; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 14300. A bill to provide criminal pen- 
alties for the introduction, or manufacture 
for introduction, into imterstate commerce 
of master keys for motor vehicles, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 14301. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 60 to 50 
the age at which a woman otherwise quali- 
fied may become entitled to widow's insur- 
ance benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. SCHEUER (for himself, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Draes, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. Fang- 
STEIN, Mr. Jacons, Mr. KUPFERMAN, 
Mr. RED of New York, Mr. RYAN, 
and Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey): 

H.R. 14302. A bill to facilitate the transac- 
tion of certain business incident to the rep- 
resentation of a congressional district in the 
House of Representatives when vacancies oc- 
cur in such representation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

HR. 14303. A bill to require applicants for 
permits to parade in the District of Columbia 
or on property of the United States to post a 
bond to cover certain costs of such parade; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr, TALCOTT (for himself and 
Mr, RAIsBack) : 

H.R. 14304. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food. Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

ELR. 14305. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popu- 
lation, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 14306. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit an employer 
corporation to establish a plan under which 
its employees may purchase and hold stock 
in such corporation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H.R. 14307. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the provi- 
sions relating to payment of pension, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 14308. A bill. to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide special assist- 
ance for the improvement of laboratory ani- 
mal research facilities; to establish stand- 
ards for the humane care, handling, and 
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United States; to encourage the study and 
improvement of the care, handling, and 
treatment and the development of methods 
for minimizing pain and discomfort of labo- 
ratory animals used in biomedical activities; 
and to otherwise assure humane care, han- 
dling, and treatment of laboratory animals; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 14309. A bill to establish the Federal 
Reinsurance Corporation to assure the 
availability of casualty insurance in areas 
which may present unusual risks of riots or 
civil disturbances; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DOWNING (by request): 

H.R. 14310. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act to prohibit the baiting of 
waterfowl, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 


erles. 
By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 14311. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act Amend- 
ments of 1966, with respect to termination 
of widow’s and widower's annuities upon re- 
marriage, to certain widows and widowers of 
persons retired or otherwise separated prior 
to July 18, 1966; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 14312. A bill to establish a commis- 
sion to study the organization and manage- 
ment of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and to recommend changes neces- 
sary or desirable in the interest of govern- 
mental efficiency and economy; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 14313. A bill to establish the Govern- 
ment Program Evaluation Commission; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. BRADEMAS, 
Mr. O Hana of Michigan, Mr. Carry, 
Mr. Hawxrns, Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD, 
Mr. HATHAWAY, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 


Sreicer of Wisconsin): 

H.R. 14314. A bill to amend section 302(c) 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 to permit employer contributions to 
trust funds to provide employees, their fami- 
lies, and dependents with scholarships for 
study at educational institutions or the es- 
tablishment of child care centers for pre- 
school and school-age dependents of em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H. J. Res. 951. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. WHALLEY: 

ELJ. Res. 952. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
to review and reevaluate the existing civilian 
nuclear program of the United States; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H. Con. Res. 593. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the United States should take appropriate 
action to insure the security and safety of 
the country and people of Israel; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXH, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 14315. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Roberts McFeely; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
H.R. 14316. A bill for the relief of Casimiro 
OXIII——-2221—Part 26 
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Marchese; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 14317. A bill for the relief of Amalia 
Morales; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 14318. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Keiko Nakamura; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CABELL: 

H.R. 14819. A bill for the relief of Salpy 
Tchalekian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 14320. A bill for the relief of Belur S. 
Bhagavan, his wife, Leelavathi, and his child, 
Minni; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 14821. A bill for the relief of Hui 

Wai Kay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 14322. A bill for the relief of Miriam 

Mischel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 14323. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elise C. Gill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 14324. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pedro 
Baudilio Napoles (Fernandez); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14325. A bill for the relief of Edward 
J. Reese, Jr.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 14326. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfonso Cediel and their minor child, 
Liliana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 14327. A bill for the relief of Arie 
Aviv (also known as Arie Abrimovich); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 14328. A bill for the relief of Pamela 

Heavey; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, 


214. Mr. SNYDER presented a petition of 
Richard L. Walker of St. Matthews, Ky., 
chairman of the Friends of Rhodesian Inde- 
pendence, relative to reconsidering our pol- 
icy toward the independence of the Repub- 
lic of Rhodesia, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 meridian, and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of grace and God of glory, trust- 
ing only in Thy mercy would we seek Thy 
face. We are but frail children of dust. 
As for every one of us swift to its close 
ebbs out life’s little day, so teach us to 
number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. 

In a confused day, keep our minds 
clear and clean and uncluttered by prej- 
udice. In a darkened day, when so many 
lights have gone out, give us the sight 
and the insight of the pure in heart that 
we may see God and the godlike every- 
where. In a clamorous day, filled with 
angry accents of hatred and suspicion, 
give us ears to hear the voices that speak 
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of justice and freedom and world under- 
standing. In a mad day, grant us sanity 
of mind in our outlook and a glad and 
buoyant hope that sends a shining ray 
far down the future’s broadening way. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, December 5, 1967, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A Message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 294) for the 
relief of Elroy C. Navarro, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


H.R. 4961. An act for the relief of Donald 
E. Crichton; 

H.R. 6659. An act for the relief of Dr. Pedro 
Augusto Ruiz y Cue; 

H.R. 7909. An act for the relief of Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust Co., of New York, 
N.Y. 

H.R. 8096. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Air Force at Kelly Air Force Base, Tex.; 

H.R. 8391. An act for the relief of Adel Les- 
sert Bellmard, Clement Lessert, Josephine 
Gonvil Pappan, Julie Gonvil Pappan, Pelagie 
Gonvil Franceour de Aubri, Victore Gonvil 
Pappan, Marie Gonvil, Lafleche Gonvil, Louis 
Lavanture, Elizabeth Carbonau, Vertifelle 
Pierre Carbonau, Louis Joncas, Basin Joncas, 
James Joncas, Elizabeth Datcherute, Joseph 
Butler, William Roger, Joseph Cote, four 
children of Cicili Compare and Joseph James, 
or the heirs of any who may be deceased; 

H.R. 10003. An act for the relief of John M. 
Stevens; 

H.R. 10199. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
W. Corbisier; 

H.R. 11166. An act for the relief of Earl S. 
Haldeman, Jr.; 

H.R. 11276. An act to authorize appropri- 
ations to carry out the Adult Education Act 
of 1966 for 2 additional years, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 11959. An act for the relief of Robert 
E. Nesbitt. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


S. 809. An act for the relief of Dr. Youssef 
(Joseph) Selim Hasbani; 

S. 1410. An act for the relief of Tran Van 
Nguyen; 

H.R. 480. An act to amend the act of 
October 4, 1961, relating to the acquisition 
of wetlands for conservation of migratory 
waterfowl, to extend for an additional 8 years 
the period during which funds may be appro- 
priated under that act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 10805. An act to extend the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission; and 

H.R. 12638. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain vessels for conversion and 
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operation in unsubsidized service between 
the west coast of the United States and the 
Territory of Guam. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 


H.R. 4961. An act for the relief of Donald 
E. Crichton; 

H.R. 6659. An act for the relief of Dr. Pedro 
Augusto Ruiz y Cue; 

H.R. 7909. An act for the relief of Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust Co., of New York, 
N. V.; 

H.R. 8096. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Air Force at Kelly Air Force Base, Tex.; 

H.R. 8391. An act for the relief of Adel 
Lessert Bellmard, Clement Lessert, Josephine 
Gonvil Pappan, Julie Gonvil Pappan, Pelagie 
Gonvil Franceour de Aubri, Victore Gonvil 
Pappan, Marie Gonvil, Lafleche Gonvil, Louis 
Laventure, Elizabeth Carbonau Vertifelle, 
Pierre Carbonau, Louis Joncas, Basin Joncas, 
James Joncas, Elizabeth Datcherute, Joseph 
Butler, William Roger, Joseph Cote, four 
children of Cicili Compare and Joseph James, 
or the heirs of any who may be deceased; 

H.R. 10003. An act for the relief of John M. 
Stevens; 

H.R. 10199. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
W. Corbisier; 

H.R. 11166. An act for the relief of Earl S. 
Haldeman, Jr.; 

H.R. 11959. An act for the relief of Robert 
E. Nesbitt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; and 

H.R. 11276. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Adult Education Act 
of 1966 for 2 additional years, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS 
DURING TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 815 and the succeeding measures in 
sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY THE BUREAU 
OF RECLAMATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 286) to provide that the cost of 
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certain investigations by the Bureau of 
Reclamation shall be nonreimbursable, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after 
the word “projects”, insert “including 
units or divisions of the Missouri River 
Basin project requiring amendatory au- 
thorization under terms of Public Law 
88-442 (78 Stat. 446) after the effective 
date of this Act”; on page 2, line 2, after 
the word be“, strike out nonreimburs- 
able, except for“ and insert “nonreim- 
bursable: Provided, That, except as pro- 
vided in item (1) above, this Act shall 
not apply to”; and at the beginning of 
line 9, strike out July 1, 1962.“ and in- 
sert “January 1, 1967.”; so as to make 
the bill read: 
S. 286 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 
costs heretofore or hereafter incurred from 
funds appropriated to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and costs transferred to it for (1) in- 
vestigations and surveys of potential proj- 
ects, divisions of projects, including units 
or divisions of the Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect requiring amendatory authorization un- 
der terms of Public Law 88-442 (78 Stat. 
446) after the effective date of this Act, or 
rehabilitation and betterment and water 
conservation requirements of existing proj- 
ects; (2) studies relating to the comprehen- 
sive plan of development of the Missouri 
River Basin; and (3) general engineering 
and research studies shall be nonreimburs- 
able: Provided, That, except as provided in 
item (1) above, this Act shall not apply to 
costs incurred in connection with projects 
or divisions of projects and rehabilitation 
and betterment work authorized prior to the 
effective date of this Act. 

Src. 2. The provisions of this Act shall take 
effect on January 1, 1967. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 830), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF MEASURE 

The purpose of S. 286 is to make the poli- 
cies of the Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, with respect to the 
reimbursability of costs of investigations 
uniform and consistent within the Bureau 
itself and with other agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

At present, costs of investigations of a 
general, areawide, or basinwide nature that 
are not attributable to specific projects, are 
not reimbursable. On the other hand, all in- 
vestigation costs attributable to specific proj- 
ects must be reimbursed and are charged to 
the beneficiaries of the particular project. 
This in itself is undesirable administrative 
inconsistency. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is the only 
Federal agency with responsibilities for 
water resource development that is required 
by law to charge the cost of such preauthori- 
zation studies as a reimbursable item. The 
costs of all such investigations undertaken 
by the Corps of Engineers are nonreim- 
bursable. 

Similarly, the Department of Agriculture, 
in developing plans for watershed improve- 
ment and in providing financial assistance 
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in carrying out those plans, considers investi- 
gation costs as a part of the Federal partici- 
pation in the program. These costs are not 
charged to project beneficiaries. So, too, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare carries out extensive investigations of 
water quality and pollution control that are 
properly treated as a Federal expense. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The Missouri River Basin project presents 
special circumstances and problems. The 
project was authorized by the Flood Control 
Acts of 1944 and 1946. Since that time project 
investigations of the basin plan and specific 
units have been financed from construction 
and rehabilitation appropriations. These 
costs are thus subject to repayment. Public 
Law 88-442 (78 Stat. 446), in effect, de- 
authorized all unconstructed units of the 
Missouri River Basin project that had not 
been built, requiring new authorizations for 
future construction of the project units. 
New feasibility reports are, therefore, now 
required for all units not yet under construc- 
tion. Thus, the committee believes that in 
the interest of equity the investigations 
previously made with construction and re- 
habilitation funds should now be made 
nonreimbursable under terms of this bill for 
those units now requiring reauthorization. 

Accordingly, the committee amended the 
measure by adding, after the word “projects”, 
on page 1, line 6: “including units or divi- 
sions of the Missourl River Basin Project re- 
quiring amendatory authorization under 
terms of Public Law 88-442 (78 Stat. 446) 
after the effective date of this act,.” 

After the word “nonreimbursable” on line 
10, the following proviso was added: “Pro- 
vided, That, except as provided in item (1) 
above, this act shall not apply to.” 

In line 11, the words “except for“ were 
stricken. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


Since the Federal reclamation program re- 
quires the highest degree of reimbursement, 
it is ironic that it is the one program in 
which preauthorization investigation costs 
are not considered a Federal contribution. 
In order to eliminate this inequity and to 
bring a greater degree of uniformity among 
all Federal water resource development pro- 
grams, the committee strongly recommends 
the enactment of S. 286. This bill is based in 
very substantial part on S. 46, 88th Congress, 
also sponsored by Senator Anderson, which 
passed the Senate on August 28, 1963. 


LANDS IN TRUST FOR THE PAWNEE 
INDIAN TRIBE OF OKLAHOMA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5910) to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust 
for the Pawnee Indian Tribe of Okla- 
homa which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, with amendments, on page 1, line 
7, after the word “hereby”, strike out 
“declared to be held by the United States 
in trust for the benefit of” and insert 
“conveyed to”; on page 3, line 2, after 
the word “Baptist”, strike out “Conven- 
tion;” and insert Convention.“; after 
line 2, strike out: 

(c) The surface of 20 acres; more or less, 
but not the minerals therein, located in the 
northeast quarter section 32 conveyed to the 
city of Pawnee, and more particularly de- 
scribed in quitclaim deed dated May 31, 1957, 
recorded in book 2, page 610 of the Pawnee 
County, Oklahoma, records; 

(d) The surface of 20 acres, more or less, 
but not the minerals therein, located in the 
southeast quarter and southeast quarter 
southwest quarter section 32, conveyed to the 
city of Pawnee, and more particularly de- 
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scribed in quitclaim deed dated July 15, 1960, 
recorded in book 4, page 377 of the Pawnee 
County, Oklahoma, records. 


And, on page 3, after line 16, strike 
out: 


Sec. 2. If at any time title to the surface of 
the land referred to in paragraphs (c) and 
(d) of section 1 of this Act reverts to the 
United States in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act of June 4, 1953 (67 Stat. 
41), as amended (25 U.S.C. 293a), the title 
shall be heid in trust for the Pawnee Tribe 
of Oklahoma, 


provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

Sec. 2. The title of the Pawnee Indian 
Tribe to the land conveyed pursuant to this 
Act shall be subject to no exemption from 
taxation or restriction on use, management, 
or disposition because of Indian ownership. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
831), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 5910, as amended, is to 
convey certain lands (including minerals) 
and the improvements thereon embraced in 
the Pawnee School and Agency Reserve, to- 
gether with certain cemetery sites, to the 
Pawnee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma, 

NEED 


In 1892 an agreement was negotiated with 
the Pawnee Tribe of Oklahoma for the ces- 
sion to the United States of all reservation 
lands in Oklahoma which had been set aside 
for the Pawnee Tribe by the act of April 10, 
1876 (19 Stat. 28). Thereafter, part of the 
reservation lands were allotted among the 
members of the tribe and approximately 800 
acres were reserved for school and agency 
purposes. In addition, four 10-acre cemetery 
sites were reserved and the United States 
agreed to pay 81.25 per acre for all reserva- 
tion lands remaining as surplus after allot- 
ment. This agreement was then ratified by 
the act of March 3, 1893 (27 Stat. 612). 

Subsequently the United States conveyed 
portions of the reserve lands to the city of 
Pawnee and the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

Two conflicting decisions by the U.S. Court 
of Claims have cast a cloud on the title to 
the reserved lands and raised a question of 
whether or not title to these lands is to be 
held in trust by the United States for the 
Pawnee Tribe of Oklahoma. A decision by the 
Court of Claims in 1920 (56 Ct. Cl. 1) held 
that the lands reserved for schoo] and agency 
purposes continued as tribal property and 
therefore the tribe was entitled to compensa- 
tion for only 45 acres of the lands so reserved. 

Thereafter, the U.S. Court of Claims up- 
held the opinion of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission dated July 14, 1950 (docket No. 10) 
which held that title to the lands reserved 
for school and agency purposes passed to the 
United States at the time of the cession, 
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Pawnee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma v. United 
States (109 F. Supp. 860). 

The former Indian school and the agency 
office are no longer used; however, the tribe 
has its tribal community center and meeting 
hall located on the reserved lands and all 
tribal activities and social functions take 
place there. 

The reserved lands are no longer needed 
by the Federal Government for school and 
agency purposes. The tribe now uses the 
lands under a year-to-year revocable permit 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs pursuant 
to a plan of operation presented by the Paw- 
nee Tribe. The tribe proposes to develop the 
lands in accordance with the plan of opera- 
tion; however, economic development is pre- 
vented because of the conflicting annuncia- 
tion as to how title to these lands is held. 
Industry proposals are rejected because the 
tribe does not have title to the building sites 
and improyements. The tribal housing au- 
thority has found that a commitment for 
public housing units is not possible until the 
tribe owns the housing sites. Agricultural de- 
velopment and improvement of the land is 
not economically feasible under a year-to- 
year revocable permit. 

The total present estimated value of the 
lands and improvements conveyed by the bill 
is about $300,000. 

The 5.46 acres of land on which the Public 
Health Service hospital is located will con- 
tinue to be used by the Federal Government 
to serve the needs of the Indian tribes. 


AMENDMENTS 


The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs held 
two hearings on H.R. 5910 and a companion 
bill, S. 1171, introduced by Senators Harris 
and Monroney. As a result of the hearings 
and the recommendation of the Budget Bu- 
reau in its report, the committee has adopted 
language providing for the outright convey- 
ance of the subject lands and improvements 
to the Pawnees rather than retaining the 
land in a trust status. The competency of the 
tribe to conduct its own affairs has been 
demonstrated for many years. The commit- 
tee is of the opinion that these Indians can 
bring about the orderly development of the 
property which will result in a substantial 
income to the tribe. 

As amended, H.R. 5910 will convey 726 
acres of surplus Federal property, together 
with minerals and the buildings and other 
improvements situated thereon, The bill 
provides that the title conveyed to the tribe 
shall not be subject to any exemption from 
taxation or restriction on use, management, 
or disposition by reason of its Indian owner- 
ship. 

The committee has deleted subsections (c) 
and (d) of section 1 and all of section 2 of 
the bill because the acreage involved is being 
used by the city of Pawnee, Oka., for certain 
public purposes, and the possibility of the 
property reverting to the Federal Govern- 
ment and then to the tribe, as the bill would 
provide, is very remote. It is the committee's 
belief that if such reversion should occur, 
Congress could make provision for conveying 
those lands to the Indians at that time. 

The committee has eliminated the provi- 
sion in the bill, as passed by the House, for 
a possible setoff by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission of the value of the property with 
which the bill is concerned for the reason 
that the Pawnees have no claims pending 
before the Commission. 

The title of the bill has been amended to 
reflect the outright conveyance of the prop- 
erty to the Pawnees. 


cosr 
The enactment of H.R. 5910 requires no 
expenditure of Federal funds. 
The title was amended, so as to read: 


“An act to convey certain lands to the 
Pawnee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma.” 
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CORREGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 3399) to amend section 2 of 
Public Law 88-240 to extend the termi- 
nation date for the Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial Commission which had been 
reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, with an amendment, strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That all authority, functions, and duties 
conferred upon the Corregidor Bataan Me- 
morial Commission by the Act entitled “An 
Act to create a Commission to be known as 
the Corregidor Bataan Memorial Commis- 
sion”, approved August 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 366; 
36 U.S.C. 426), are hereby transferred to the 
American Battle Monuments Commission, 
established under the Act of March 4, 1923 
(42 Stat. 1509; 36 U.S.C. 121), and such au- 
thority, functions, and duties shall be as- 
sumed by and be the sole responsibility of 
the American Battle Monuments Commission 
from and after the date of enactment of this 
Act, 

Sec.2. All assets, abilities, contracts, 
property, records, and personnel of the Cor- 
regidor Bataan Memorial Commission, prior 
to the expiration of such Commission, and 
any unexpended appropriations, allocations, 
and other funds available to such Commis- 
sion (prior to its expiration), are hereby 
transferred to the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. 

Sec. 3. The authority, functions, and du- 
ties transferred under the first section of this 
Act shall terminate upon completion of the 
construction authorized by the Act entitled 
“An Act to create a Commission to be known 
as the Corregidor Bataan Memorial Commis- 
sion”, approved August 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 
366; 36 U.S.C. 426), or on June 30, 1969, 
whichever shall first occur. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of section 3 of the 
Act of March 4, 1923 (42 Stat. 1509; 36 U.S.C. 
121a), shall not apply in the case of any 
memorial constructed under the authority 
transferred by the first section of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 832), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 3399, as proposed to 
be amended by the committee amendment, 
is to transfer the authority, functions, and 
duties of the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial 
Commission to the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, together with its assets, 
Habilities, contracts, property, records, per- 
sonnel, unexpended appropriations, and al- 
locations. 

BACKGROUND AND COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Commis- 
sion was established by Congress in 1953 for 
the purpose of developing a suitable memorial, 
for the Philippine and American soldiers who 
lost their lives at Corregidor. Over the years 
the basic act has been amended for various 
reasons, among others to provide that the 
memorial commemorate all Philippine and 
American citizens who lost their lives any- 
where in the Pacific area during World War 
II. The last amendments adopted by Con- 
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gress to the basic act were in 1963 (Public 
Law 240, 88th Cong.) . At that time $1,500,000 
was authorized to be appropriated for the 
memorial and termination of the Commission 
was set at May 6, 1967, or completion of 
its work, whichever occurred first. When it 
developed that construction of the memorial 
would not be completed before May 6, 1967, 
legislation was introduced and passed by the 
House and the Senate to extend the termina- 
tion date of the Corregidor-Bataan Memo- 
rial Commission to November 6, 1968. The 
vote by which the Senate passed H.R. 3399 
was reconsidered by the Senate on July 13 
and the bill was recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Upon further consideration, the commit- 
tee, on November 30, voted to recommend, 
in Meu of an extension of authority of the 
Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Commission, a 
transfer of all its authority and functions 
to the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, an established, permanent organization 
among whose functions it is to design, con- 
struct, and maintain American military 
cemeteries and memorials located outside the 
United States and its possessions. Upon that 
Commission’s recommendation, the termina- 
tion date for these authorities have been set 
at June 30, 1969. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to transfer to the American 
Battle Monuments Commission all the 
authority, functions, and duties hereto- 
fore conferred upon the Corregidor 
Bataan Memorial Commission.” 


SALE OF LANDS BY THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1058) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell lands embraced in 
certain terminated entries, and for other 
purposes which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with an amendment on page 6, 
after line 9, insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 7. Notwithstanding any provision of 
this Act to the contrary, the Secretary may, 
prior to the issuance of patent, vacate any 
sale held pursuant to this Act if he finds 
that the land, or any portion thereof, in- 
cluded in the sale is needed for Federal pro- 
gram requirements. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 1058 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purpose of this Act— 

(a) The word “entry” means or includes 
(1) a right to acquire title to public lands 
upon compliance with improvement require- 
ments which may include, but are not limited 
to, irrigation and cultivation of the lands; 
(2) an application erroneously allowed em- 
bracing withdrawn lands; (3) any uncan- 
celed allowed application even though not in 
good standing; or (4) any claim to with- 
drawn land in Alaska based upon settlement, 
use or occupancy, and purportedly initiated 
‘under the public land laws. 

(b) The word “entryman” includes, in 
addition to its usual meaning, qualified as- 
signees where the public land law under 
which the entry was made authorizes the 
leasing or assignment thereof. 

(c) The term “value added to the land 
by the entryman or his predecessors in in- 
terest” means the increase in market value 
of the land due to work performed, or im- 
provements made, by such entryman or his 
predecessors in interest. 

(d) The term “good faith” means honest 
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intent and does not necessarily relate to the 
degree of compliance with statutory or reg- 
ulatory requirements. With respect to with- 
drawn land, the term “good faith” also 
means the exercise of diligent inquiry and 
efforts leading to a reasonable inference that 
the land was open and available for appro- 
priation under the particular public law 
invoked. 

(e) The word “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. Where the Secretary determines 
with reference to any pending entry made 
under the public land laws, other than the 
mining laws, whether made before or after 
the effective date of this Act, that— 

(a) the entryman has in good faith made 
an attempt to comply with the law; 

(b) there is no reasonable prospect that 
such entryman will be able to comply with 
the law to the extent necessary to earn title 
to the entered land; 

(c) the land is proper for disposition un- 
der this Act, considering such factors as, but 
not limited to, Federal program require- 
ments, sound land use and conservation 
principles and effective management of the 
public lands; and 

(d) in the case of withdrawn land, there 
has been demonstrated by substantial, posi- 
tive, and compelling evidence that diligent 
inquiry was made by the claimant showing 
that the land in the entry was open and 
available for appropriation under the par- 
ticular public land law invoked; 


the Secretary is authorized to sell at public 
auction all or part of the land included in 
the entry for not less than its current fair 
market value. No land shall be offered for 
sale until after termination of the entry and 
after reasondble public notice. The entry- 
man shall have a preference right to pur- 
chase the land by meeting the high bid 
within ten days after the date of the auction, 
or such further period as the Secretary may 
allow. 

Sec. 3. (a) The determination of fair mar- 
ket value shall be made by the Secretary 
through appraisal which shall not include 
improvements which can be removed with- 
out substantial damage to the land; if the 
improvements cannot be so removed their 
value shall be separately appraised and 
added to the appraised value of the land. 

(b) If the entryman acquires the land 
pursuant to the sale, the Secretary shall 
grant him a reduction in the purchase price 
for the value, as determined by the Secretary 
as of the date of the bidding, added to the 
land by the entryman or his predecessors in 
interest if such value was included in the 
appraised price of the land. 

(c) If a party other than the entryman 
acquires the land pursuant to the sale, the 
Secretary shall compensate the entryman 
from the purchase price for the value, as 
determined by the Secretary as of the date 
of the bidding, added to the land by the 
entryman or his predecessors in interest if 
such value was included in the appraised 
price of the land. The determinations by the 
Secretary under this subsection and subsec- 
tion (b) shall be final and not subject to 
review. 

(d) If a party other than the entryman 
acquires the land pursuant to the sale, the 
entryman, with the consent of the Secretary, 
may remove or sell to the party acquiring 
the land the improvements which (1) were 
made by the entryman or his predecessors in 
interest; (2) can be removed without sub- 
stantial injury to the land; and (3) were 
not included in the appraised price of the 
land. 

Szc. 4. Where the land has been withdrawn 
in aid of a function of a Federal department 
or agency, or of a State, county, municipality, 
water district, or other local subdivision or 
agency, the Secretary may dispose of such 
land only with the consent of the head of 
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the governmental unit concerned and under 
such terms and conditions as such head may 
deem necessary. 

Sec. 5. Any patent issued under this Act 
shall contain a reservation to the United 
States of (a) any of the following-named 
minerals for which the land is deemed by 
the Secretary of the Interior to be valuable 
or prospectively valuable as of the date of 
issuance of patent: coal, native asphalt, solid 
and semisolid bitumen, and bituminous rock 
(including oil-impregnated rock or sands 
from which oil is recoverable only by special 
treatment after the deposit is mined or 
quarried), oil, gas, oll shale, phosphate, 
sodium, and potassium, and for lands in the 
States of Louisiana and New Mexico sulfur 
also; and (b) the right of the United States, 
its lessees, permittees, or licensees to pros- 
pect for, mine, and remove them under ap- 
plicable provisions of law. 

Sec. 6. At least ninety days prior to the 
sale of any land under this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall notify the head of the governing 
body of the political subdivision or other 
instrumentality of the State having jurisdic- 
tion over comprehensive planning and zoning 
in the area within which the land is located 
or, in the absence of such political subdivi- 
sion or instrumentality, the Governor of the 
State, in order to afford the appropriate body 
a reasonable opportunity to take such action 
as may be necessary to assure that the con- 
veyance of the land, and the provisions 
thereof, will be consonant with local p: 
and development needs. If no such action is 
taken, no disposal of the land shall be made 
under this Act unless the Secretary deter- 
mines that such disposal is reasonably con- 
sonant with State and local land use and 
development needs. 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding any provision of 
this Act to the contrary, the Secretary may, 
prior to the issuance of patent, vacate any 
sale held pursuant to this Act if he finds that 
the land, or any portion thereof, included in 
the sale is needed for Federal program re- 
quirements, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
— 833), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

Objective of the bill is to mitigate hard- 
ship encountered by public land claimants. 
The bill provides an equitable approach in 
certain situations where the existing relief 
laws would not be applicable. For example, 
from time to time situations arise where en- 
trymen under the homestead or other land 
laws, lessees under the Small Tract Act, and 
other persons in good faith expend consid- 
erable sums of money in making improve- 
ments on public lands, but for one reason or 
— fail to qualify for patent under the 
aw. 

BACKGROUND 


Under existing public land practices, an 
entryman who has placed valuable improve- 
ments on his entry is permitted to remove 
those improvements when the entry is termi- 
nated. Where a person has placed improve- 
ments on the public lands and the lands are 
disposed of to another party, the Depart- 
ment of Interior has taken steps to assure 
that the other person acquiring the land will 
reimburse the owner of the improvements 
for the reasonable value thereof which are 
left on the land and which are of value to 
the person acquiring the land. However, an 
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entryman whose entry fails and who has ex- 
pended money in disking, harrowing, and so 
forth, thus improving the land, is without 
recourse. S. 1058 affords relief to him and to 
others who have expended funds on entries 
in vain efforts to acquire title thereto. 


PROVISIONS 


The bill, S, 1058, provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may sell at public auc- 
tion any or all of the land in a terminated 
entry, made other than under the U.S. min- 
ing laws, where he finds that (1) the entry- 
man has made a bona fide effort to meet the 
requirements of the law to earn patent; (2) 
there is no reasonable prospect that he will 
be able to do so; and (3) the land is proper 
for disposal under the bill, considering such 
factors as, but not limited to, Federal pro- 
gram requirements, sound land use and con- 
servation principles, and effective manage- 
ment of the public lands. Such sale could be 
held only after adequate public notice. 

If the former entryman becomes a pur- 
chaser, he would be entitled to buy the land 
at his bid price less any value added to the 
land by the entryman or his predecessors in 
interest. The entryman would have a pref- 
erence right to buy the land by meeting the 
high bid. Any patent issued under the bill 
would reserve to the United States those 
minerals which are leasable under the Min- 
eral Leasing Act, for which the Secretary 
deemed the land to be valuable or prospec- 
tively valuable on the date of the issuance of 
the patent. 

AMENDMENT 

The committee adopted an amendment 
recommended by the Interior Department, It 
would take care of a situation where land 
might be sold pursuant to the act, but prior 
to issuance of patent, Federal program re- 
quirements might be discovered. The au- 
thority to vacate such sale is provided by the 
following new section: 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding any provision to 
the contrary, the Secretary may, prior to the 
issuance of patent, vacate any sale held pur- 
suant to this Act if he finds that the land, 
or any portion thereof, included in the sale 
is needed for Federal program requirements.” 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee favorably reports S. 1058, and 
urges its enactment. 


LEASE OF LANDS FOR GRAZING 
IN ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1059) to amend the act relating 
to the leasing of lands in Alaska for 
grazing in order to make certain im- 
provements in such act which had been 
reported from the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, after line 16, strike 
out: 

Sec. 7. (a) All leases shall be made by the 
Secretary for a term of fifty-five years except 
where the Secretary determines the land may 
be required for other than grazing purposes 
prior to the termination of such term; or 
where the applicant desires a shorter term, 
and in such cases leases may be made for a 
shorter term. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

Src. 7. (a) A lease may be made for such 
term as the Secretary deems reasonable, but 
not to exceed fifty-five years, taking into 
consideration all factors that are relevant to 
the exercise of the grazing privileges con- 
ferred. 


And, on page 3, line 5, after the word 
“may”, strike out renew“ and insert 
“negotiate for renewal of”; after line 16 
strike out: 
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Sec. 4. Such Act of March 4, 1927, is fur- 
ther amended by inserting at the end there- 
of a new section as follows: 


“SALE OF LAND 


“Sec. 17. If the Secretary determines that 
any land leased pursuant to this Act is not 
needed for Federal Government purposes, he 
may upon the termination of such lease sell 
such land at public auction to the highest 
bidder except that in any case in which the 
lessee under such lease is not such highest 
bidder such lessee shall first be given the 
opportunity to purchase such land for the 
amount of such bid. Such sale may be made 
subject to such conditions and reservations 
as the Secretary determines are in the public 
interest.” 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 1059 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5 of the Act entitled “An Act to provide for 
the protection, development, and utilization 
of the public lands in Alaska by establish- 
ing an adequate system for grazing livestock 
thereon”, approved March 4, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1452), is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE OF ESTABLISHMENT AND ALTERATION OF 
GRAZING RIGHTS 


“Sec, 5. Before establishing or altering a 
district the Secretary shall publish once a 
week for a period of six consecutive weeks in 
a newspaper of general circulation in each 
judicial division in which the district pro- 
posed to be established or altered is located, 
a notice describing the boundaries of the 
proposed district or the proposed alteration, 
announcing the date on which he proposes 
to establish such district or make such alter- 
ation and the location and date of hearings 
required under this section. No such altera- 
tion shall be made until after public hearings 
are held with to such alteration in 
each such judicial division after the pub- 
lishing of such notice.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 7 of 
such Act of March 4, 1927, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) A lease may be made for such 
term as the Secretary deems reasonable, but 
not to exceed fifty-five years, taking into 
consideration all factors that are relevant to 
the exercise of the grazing privileges con- 
ferred,” 

(b) Such section 7 is further amended by 
inserting at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

“(d) Each lease shall provide that the 
lessee may negotiate for renewal of such 
lease, subject to the provisions of this Act, 
at any time during the final five years of 
the term of such lease.” 

Sec. 3. Section 14 of such Act of March 4, 
1927, is amended by inserting (a)“ after 
“Sec. 14“ and by inserting at the end of 
such section a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary shall take no action 
which will adversely affect rights under any 
lease pursuant to this Act until notifying 
the holder of such lease that such action 
is proposed and giving such holder an op- 
portunity for a hearing.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
834), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

Objective of the bill, S. 1059, is to encour- 

age and assist in the development of the live- 
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stock industry in Alaska. It authorizes a 
longer term of grazing leases to attract long 
term financing up to 55 years in place of 20 
years. 

BACKGROUND 


Alaskan livestock ranchers are presently 
operating under trying conditions peculiar to 
pioneering a remote and undeveloped coun- 
try. Although the industry in Alaska dates 
back to Russian colonial days, it has devel- 
oped very slowly because of expensive trans- 
portation in some areas, the lack of any 
transportation in others, the high cost of sup- 
plemental feeding in the winter, the remote- 
ness of location, the lack of slaughtering and 
marketing facilities, and, in some areas, the 
losses to predators. However, since the recent 
construction of a slaughterhouse on Kodiak 
Island and the improvement in transporta- 
tion which has occurred since the introduc- 
tion of the Alaska State ferry system and re- 
lated land carrier transportation, ranching in 
Alaska is becoming economically profitable 
and a promising area for investment. Graz- 
ing land in the moist, grassy climate of the 
Aleutian chain and in the agricultural re- 
gions of the Kenai Peninsula represent a very 
important resource which it is in the interest 
of the Nation to develop. 

NEED 

The committee believes a longer term for 
grazing leases is necessary to attract long 
term financing. While there are presently 
only a few livestock growers in Alaska, some 
incentive is needed to begin operations and 
for the industry to expand. Longer term leases 
would improve chances for long term financ- 
ing and the amortization of substantial capil- 
tal investments. 

AMENDMENTS 


The committee adopted amendments rec- 
ommended by the Department of Interior to 
make the 55-year lease term discretionary, 
changing the “right” to renew to the right 
to negotiate for renewal, and eliminating 
section 4, which would have authorized the 
sale of land leased under the act when no 
longer needed for Federal purposes. 

Although the Department of the Interior 
said it would have no objection if the bill 
were amended as above, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral recommended deferring amending the 
act pending the report of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission. The committee be- 
lieves encouragement of the Alaskan live- 
stock industry to be of greater priority, par- 
ticularly in view of legislation now pending 
in the Congress to extend the Public Land 
Law Review Commission reporting date, and 
recommends that S. 1059 receive favorable 
and early action. 


SURFACING OF ACCESS ROAD IN 
PUTNAM COUNTY, FLA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1017) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to pay for the cost of sur- 
facing one and eight-tenths miles of a 
certain access road in Putnam County, 
Fla., which had been reported from the 
Committee on Armed Services with an 
amendment on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “necessary,” insert presently esti- 
mated at $43,000”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

S. 1017 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 


Secretary of the Army is authorized to pay 
Putnam County, Florida, such amount as 
the Secretary determines necessary, presently 
estimated at $43,000, to cover the cost of 
hard surfacing approximately one and eight- 
tenths miles of access road between State 
Road 19 and Rodeheaver Boys’ Ranch lo- 
cated south of Palatka, Florida, the construc- 
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tion of such road haying been made neces- 
sary when the former access road to the 
Rodeheaver Boys’ Ranch was permanently 
cut off as the result of the construction of 
the Saint Johns lock of the cross-Florida 
barge canal, a Federal project carried out by 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 
The Secretary shall not pay any of the ex- 
penses incurred by such county in connec- 
tion with the subgrading of such access road. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 835), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 1017 is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to pay Putnam 
County, Fla., the cost of the hard surfacing 
approximately 1.8 miles of access roads be- 
tween State Road 19 and Rodeheaver Boys’ 
Ranch located south of Palatka, Fla. 

The construction of the new access road 
was made necessary because the former ac- 
cess road to the Rodeheaver Boys’ Ranch will 
be ntly cut off as a result of the con- 
struction of the St. Johns lock of the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Cross-Florida Barge Canal was author- 
ized by Public Law 675, 77th Congress, and 
provides for construction of a high-level lock 
barge canal from the St. Johns River to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The project will have a 
depth of 12 feet and a minimum bottom 
width of 150 feet with five locks, each 84-feet 
wide and 600-feet long, two earth dams, and 
necessary highway and railroad crossings. 
Length of the project is about 107 miles, ex- 
tending from the St. Johns River at Palatka 
to deep water in the Gulf of Mexico near 
Yankeetown. Construction of the project was 
initiated in 1964. 

The Rodeheaver Boys’ Ranch is a privately 
endowed institution organized for the pur- 
pose of caring for destitute homeless boys. It 
is operated by a board of directors of 30 men, 
10 of whom are elected each year for a 3-year 
term. The ranch was founded in 1951 by the 
late Homer Rodeheaver, a Methodist evangel- 
ical singer. He donated 800 acres of land on 
the St. Johns River, 10 miles south of Palatka 
for the location and home for the boys’ ranch. 
The capacity of the ranch is 40 boys and since 
it was founded, boys from 21 States have 
been admitted to the home. 

Access to the Rodeheaver Boys“ Ranch is 
presently by means of a county road which 
passes over the Cross-Florida Barge Canal in 
the vicinity of the St. Johns lock site. The 
land on which the road is situated was origi- 
nally owned by the Canal Authority of the 
State of Florida, the local sponsoring interest 
for the canal project. This land has now been 
deeded to the Federal Government by the 
canal authority for construction of the St. 
Johns lock of the canal. 

At the time the road was constructed by 
Putnam County it obtained a revocable ease- 
ment from the canal authority to cross the 
land owned by that agency. Because of the 
nature of the interest held by the county, 
it had no compensable property interest 
which would entitle it to compensation for 
its loss of the road, and the Federal Govern- 
ment is not able to pay for the cost of pro- 
viding a substitute road as part of its legal 
obligation to provide substitute facilities. 

In order to assist the county in providing 
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access to the Rodeheaver Boys’ Ranch the 
Canal Authority of the State of Florida 
granted an easement to the county for a re- 
located road. This easement parallels the 
canal alinement along its south bank, ex- 
tending a distance of about 1% miles from 
State road No. 19 to its intersection with the 
remaining portion of the original access road. 
The Corps of Engineers has made available 
spoil material from the canal excavation for 
construction of a road embankment. This 
embankment has been completed, but re- 
mains unpaved. 
ESTIMATED COST TO THE UNITED STATES IF 
LEGISLATION IS ENACTED 
Enactment of this legislation will result 
in a cost to the Federal Government of an 
estimated $43,000. 


AMENDMENT OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 9063) to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
ameaded, to provide for the timely de- 
termination of certain claims of Ameri- 
can nationals, and for other purposes 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, with 
amendments on page 2, line 22, after 
“(1)” strike out “If” and insert if“; on 
page 3, line 5, after the word “estates” 
strike out the period; on page 5, after 
line 14, insert: 

(b) The Commission shall recelve and de- 
termine, or redetermine as the case may be, 
in accordance with applicable substantive 
law, including international law, the validity 
and amounts of claims owned by persons who 
were nationals of the United States on Aug- 
ust 9, 1955, which arose out of the war in 
which Italy was engaged from June 10, 1940, 
to September 15, 1947, and with respect to 
which provision was not made in the treaty 
of peace with Italy: Provided, That no awards 
shall be made to persons who have received 
compensation in any amount pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section or under sec- 
tion 202 of the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, or to persons whose claims have 
been denied by the Commission for reasons 
other than that they were not filed within 
the time prescribed by section 306. 


On page 6, at the beginning of line 5, 
strike out “(b)” and insert “(c)”; at the 
beginning of line 18, strike out “(c)” and 
insert “(d)”; in line 22, after the word 
“under” strike out “subsection” and in- 
sert “subsections” and in the same line, 
after (b)“ insert “and (e)“; on page 7, 
at the beginning of line 3, strike out 
“(d)” and insert “(e)”; in line 4, after 
the word “to”, strike out “subsection” 
and insert “subsections”; and in the same 
line, after “(b)”, insert “and (c)”; at 
the beginning of line 10, strike out (e)“ 
and insert (f)“; in line 12, after the 
word “and”, strike out “(d)” and insert 
“(e)”; on page 8, line 25, strike out sub- 
section” and insert “subsections” and in 
the same after “(b)”, insert and (c)“; 
on page 9, after the word “and”, strike 
out “subsection” and insert “subsec- 
tions”; and in line 6, after “(b)”, insert 
“and (c) “. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ee e 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Record an excerpt from the report 
Sain 836), explaining the purposes of the 

The: re being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MAIN PURPOSE OF BILL 


H.R. 9063 is similar to certain provisions 
in more comprehensive bills requested by 
the administration and passed by the Senate 
during previous Congresses. Its main pur- 
pose is to provide for the disposition of 
funds received under the terms of claims set- 
tlement agreements concluded with the Goy- 
ernments of Bulgaria, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia, and to reopen the Italian claims 
program in order to pay claims of American 
nationals not previously compensable. In 
addition, the bill contains several house- 
keeping provisions which the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission feels are desirable 
on the basis of past experience. 


BACKGROUND OF CLAIMS PROGRAMS COVERED BY 
H.R. 9063 


Set forth below are statistics and back- 


ground information regarding the various 
claims programs covered by the pending bill. 


1. Yugoslav claims program 


Statutory authority: Title I of the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
come Law 81-455, approved March 10, 
1950). 

Type of claims: Nationalization or other 
taking. 

Dates of taking or loss: 1939 to 1948. 

Filing period: June 30 to December 30, 1951. 

Number of claims: 1,556. 

Amount asserted: $149,344,249.70. 

Number of awards: 876. 

Amount of awards: $18,817,904.89. 

Amount of fund: $17,000,000. 

Amount paid on awards: Approximately 91 
percent. 

Program completed: December 31, 1954. 

Background.—Historically, the first post- 
World War II lump-sum claims settlement 
agreement entered into by the United States 
was that with Yugoslavia which was signed 
on July 19, 1948. Under its terms, Yugoslavia 
agreed to pay the United States $17 million 
as full settlement and discharge of all claims 
of U.S. nationals “on account of the na- 
tionalization and other taking by Yugo- 
slavia of property and of rights and inter- 
ests in and with respect to property,” which 
occurred between September 1, 1939, and the 
date of the agreement. In return the United 
States agreed to release approximately $47 
million in blocked assets (including $42 mil- 
lion in gold bullion) being held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. The agree- 
ment also defined “nationals” and provided 
for the establishment of an agency by the 
United States to adjudicate claims (Interna- 
tional Claims Commission). Yugoslavia was 
allowed to file briefs as amicus curiae, and 
the determinations of the adjudicating 
agency with respect to the validity and the 
amounts of claims were to be “final and 
binding.” The funds were to be distributed 
in accordance with methods adopted by the 
United States, and if any excess remained it 
was to be returned to Yugoslavia. 

The Commission completed the processing 
of claims under this program on December 31, 
1954. However, the actual distribution of 
awards by the Treasury Department was held 
in abeyance because of litigation until March 
31, 1956, when the U.S. Court of Appeals 
(District of Columbia) held that the Com- 
mission’s decisions on the validity and 
amounts of claims were final and conclusive 
and not subject to judicial review. 

Another claims agreement with Yugoslavia 
was signed on November 5, 1964. (See appen- 
dix.) The claims covered by the agreement 
arose out of nationalization and other tak- 
ing by Yugoslavia of property of American 
nationals subsequent to July 19, 1948, the 
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date of the first claims agreement with Yugo- 
slavia. Pursuant to the terms of the pa 
agreement. Yugoslavia is to pay the sum o 
$3,500,000 in five annual installments of 
$700,000 each, beginning on January 1, 1966. 
Thus for, $1,400,000 has been received. 

At the time the 1964 agreement was signed 
there was an ex e of notes in which 
Yugoslavia indicated it intended to compen- 
sate persons who were not U.S. nationals 
when their property was taken. It is under- 
stood that these individuals will be required 
to file their claims with the local government 
in Yugoslavia where their property was lo- 
cated at the time it was nationalized or other- 
wise taken. 

2. Bulgarian and Rumanian Claims Programs 

Background.—Pursuant to the authority 
contained in Executive Order 8389, issued on 
April 10, 1940, the United States blocked the 
assets of the Governments and nationals of 
Rumania (on October 1, 1940) and Bulgaria 
(on March 4, 1941). After World War II. in 
the peace treaties of February 10, 1947, these 
Governments undertook to restore American- 
owned property in their respective countries 
or else provide compensation to the extent of 
two-thirds of the war damage suffered by 
such These undertakings were not 
honored; nor were American owners compen- 
sated for property which was nationalized or 
otherwise taken subsequent to the date of 
the treaties. 

Under the terms of the peace treaties, it 
was provided that assets in the United States 
belonging to Bulgaria and Rumania or their 
nationals might be seized and liquidated and 
the proceeds used to satisfy the claims of 
American citizens against those Govern- 
ments, Accordingly, title II of the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 (ap- 
proved Aug. 9, 1955) was enacted to authorize 
the vesting of assets in the United States 
owned by Bulgaria and Rumania and their 
nationals, other than natural persons. The 
exclusion of the latter category follows the 
American principle that the property of 
private individuals should not be used for 
the payment of debts arising out of acts of 
foreign governments. However, the proceeds 
from the liquidation of the other vested 
assets were transferred to special funds in 
the Treasury and used to pay compensation 
to qualified American claimants against the 
Governments of Bulgaria and Rumania, 

Title III of the International Claims Set- 
tlement Act of 1949, also approved on August 
9, 1955, contains certain administrative and 
general provisions relating to the Bulgarian 
and Rumanian claims programs. Additional 
information regarding these programs, both 
of which were completed on August 9, 1959, 
is set forth below. 

BULGARIA 

Statutory authority: Title III of the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
(Eng Law 89-285, approyed August 9, 
1955). 

Type of claims: Nationalization and war 


Dates of taking or loss: War damage, 1939- 

45; nationalization, 1945-55. 
period: September 30, 1955, to Octo- 
ber 1, 1956. 

Number of claims: 391. 

Amount asserted: $25,455,927. 

Number of awards: 217. 

Amount of awards: Principal, $4,684,187; 
interest, $1,887,638. 

Amount of fund: $2,613,325. 

Amount paid on awards: Approximately 
50 percent. 

Program completed: August 9, 1959. 

On July 2, 1963, the United States entered 
into an agreement whereby Bulgaria agreed 
to pay an additional $400,000 (which was paid 
in two equal installments of $200,000 each 
on July 1, 1964, and July 1, 1965) as final 
settlement of total U.S. claims against the 
Government of 
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RUMANIA 


Statutory authority: Title III of the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949 (Pub- 
lic Law 84-285, approved Aug. 9, 1955). 

Type of claims: Nationalization and war 
damage. 

Dates of taking or loss: War damage, 1939- 
45; nationalization, 1945-55. 

Filing period: September 30, 1955, to Oc- 
tober 1, 1956. 

Number of claims: 1,073. 

Amount asserted: $259,742,036. 

Number of awards: 498. 

Amount of awards: Principal, $60,011,348; 
interest, $24,717,943. 

Amount of fund: $20,057,346. 

Amount paid on awards: Approximately 30 
percent. 

Program completed: August 9, 1959. 

Under the terms of an agreement dated 
March 30, 1960, Rumania agreed to pay the 
United States an additional $2.5 million (pay- 
able in five installments of $500,000 each 
beginning July 1, 1960) as final settlement 
of total claims against Rumania. All of the 
money due pursuant to this agreement has 
been received by the U.S. Treasury. 


3. Italian claims program 


Statutory authority: Title III of the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act 1949 (Public 
Law 84-285, approved Aug. 9, 1955, and Public 
Law 85-604, approved Aug. 8, 1958). 

Type of claims: War damage. 

Date of loss: 1939 to 1947. 

Filing period: September 30, 1955, to Oc- 
tober 1, 1956. 

Number of claims: 2,246. 

Amount asserted: $27,412,985. 

Number of awards: 482. 

Amount of awards: Principal, $2,730,146; 
interest, $929,165. 

Amount of fund: $5,000,000. 

Amount paid on awards: 100 percent. 

Program completed: May 31, 1960. 

Background.—The Italian claims fund 
consisted of $5 million which was paid to 
the United States by Italy in accordance 
with the terms of the Lombardo Agreement 
of August 14, 1947. This agreement resulted 
from negotiation for the return of approxi- 
mately $60 million of Italian assets which 
had been vested or blocked by the United 
States during World War II. 

The purpose of the money in the Italian 
claims fund was, in general, to compensate 
claimants for losses relating to property lo- 
cated outside of Italy and attributable to 
Italian military action (e.g., losses on the 
high seas, in Greece, Yugoslavia, and other 
areas in which Italy engaged in military ac- 
tion), and certain personal injury and simi- 
lar nonproperty losses which arose in Italy. 
Claims for losses relating to property located 
in Italy itself were provided for in the Italian 
Peace Treaty of September 15, 1947. 

The money in the Italian claims fund was 
sufficient to pay all eligible claimants 100 
cents on the dollar, and after the program 
was completed on May 31, 1960, there re- 
mained an unobligated balance of $1,088,- 
623.53. Since the Lombardo Agreement did 
not contain a reverter clause, this balance 
was retained by the United States, and, ordi- 
narily, would be deposited in the miscellane- 
ous receipts account of the Treasury. Pur- 
suant to the provisions of H.R. 9063, however, 
the Italian claims program will be reopened 
and extended to cover certain claims not 
previously compensable, and any balance re- 
maining will be transferred to the War 
Claims Fund established by the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended. 


RULE OF LAW REGARDING ELIGIBILITY OF 
CLAIMANTS 


In adjudicating claims under the above 
program, the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission is directed to apply, with respect 
to claims under title I, the “provisions of the 
applicable claims agreement” and the ap- 
plicable principles of international law, jus- 
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tice, and equity,” and with respect to claims 
under titles III and IV, “applicable substan- 
tive law, including international law.” In this 
connection, one of the principles adopted by 
the Commission deals with the eligibility re- 
quirements of a natural person to file a valid 
claim against another government. The Com- 
mission has adhered to the familiar rule of 
international law that, in order to be eligible 
to receive an award under the programs over 
which it has jurisdiction the claimant must 
show that his claim was owned by a national 
or nationals of the United States (not neces- 
sarily the same national or nationals) from 
the time it arose until the date of filing with 
the Commission. 

It should be noted that this principle was 
consistently followed by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in reporting legislation 
establishing the claims funds mentioned 
above. The only time the committee deviated 
from this principle was in 1958, when it ap- 
proved an amendment relating to the Italian 
claims fund. The justification for making an 
exception in that case is explained in the 
following excerpts from the committee re- 
port (S. Rept. No. 1794, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) : 

“The committee has added a new section to 
S. 3557 which has the effect of modifying 
section 304 of the International Claims Set- 
tlement Act, as regards claimants against the 
Italian Claims Fund. As the committee has 
already noted, the existing practice in claims 
legislation, and one which the committee 
endorses, limits claims to those based upon 
American ownership of a property at the time 
of loss and continuously thereafter until the 
time of the filing of the claim. This practice 
is essential if those who clearly have first 
claim, as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, to the limited funds available are to 
be compensated for their losses. Further, it 
should be noted in this connection that the 
claims of Americans who became citizens 
after their loss occurred usually are still valid 
against the responsible foreign government. 

“However, a special situation has arisen 
as regards the Italian Claims Funds. In this 
instance, under the Lombardo Agreement the 
Italian Government made a lump-sum set- 
tlement with the United States Government 
for the outstanding claims of American citi- 
zens. It now appears that the Italian fund 
will be more than adequate to reimburse all 
claimants 100 cents on the dollar for losses 
of property which was American-owned at 
the time of loss and continuously thereafter. 

“At the same time, however, there are 
some Americans who were not citizens at 
the time of loss of their property, and, hence, 
in accordance with the general practice are 
not eligible to file valid claims against 
the Italian Claims Fund. But these citizens 
are also estopped from pressing their claims 
against Italy because of the terms of the 
Lombardo Agreement. They are, in short, 
left at the present time without legal 
remedy. 

“In these circumstances, the committee 
has made provision for their claims to be 
considered as against the Italian Claims 
Fund, only, however, if after all valid claim- 
ants against Italy who were citizens at the 
time of loss have been fully reimbursed, 
some money remains in this fund. There is 
no cost involyed in this procedure to the 
United States. Nor does the procedure do 
violence to the priority of right which as a 
matter of general practice should be main- 
tained for those who were citizens at the 
time of loss.” 


COMMITTEE ACTION AND RECOMMENDATION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations con- 
sidered H.R. 9063 in executive session on 
November 30, 1967, and ordered it reported 
favorably with amendments. At that time, 
the committee received testimony in support 
of the bill from Mr. Edward D. Re, the Chair- 
man of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission. His statement is reproduced in the 
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appendix to this report. In this connection, 
however, the committee wishes to point out 
that a public hearing on a similar bill (S. 
1935) was held during the 89th Congress (on 
August 5, 1965). 

The main committee amendment restores 
one provision of H.R. 9063 which was pro- 
posed by the administration but rejected 
by the House. That provision would require 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
to receive and determine the validity and 
amounts of claims of persons who were 
American nationals on August 9, 1955 
(which arose out of the war with Italy from 
June 10, 1940, to September 15, 1947), and 
with respect to which provision was not 
made in the treaty of peace with Italy. 

The effect of this provision is simple—it 
would permit certain individuals who fatled 
to file their claims during the periods speci- 
fied to do so after H.R. 9063 becomes law. It 
does not, however, have the effect of creat- 
ing @ new class of claimants or extending 
further the eligibility requirements which 
are prescribed by international law. 

As was pointed out previously, the Gov- 
ernment of Yugoslavia has already made 
payments amounting to $1,400,000 pursuant 
to the terms of a claims settlement agree- 
ment signed on November 5, 1964. In addi- 
tion, under the terms of claims settlement 
agreements concluded with Bulgaria (on 
July 2, 1963) and Rumania (on March 30, 
1960), those countries have completed pay- 
ments in the amounts of $400,000 and $2,- 
500,000, respectively. H.R. 9063 will permit 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
to proceed with the orderly administration 
of these programs at no cost to the US. 
Government, since provision is made for a 
5-percent deduction from each claims fund 
to cover administrative costs. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that the Senate approve 
it without delay. 


KINGS RIVER WATER ASSOCIATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2402) to provide for credit to the 
Kings River Water Association and 
others from excess payments for the 
years 1954 and 1955 which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with amendments, 
on page 1, line 3, after the word “In- 
terior”, strike out “is authorized to” and 
insert “shall”; on page 2, line 1, after 
the word “amount”, strike out “not to 
exceed $1,098,579.92” and insert “of 
$1,098,597.92”; and at the beginning of 
line 5, insert “Such amount shall be 
credited to the total repayment obliga- 
tion and not to the annual installments 
thereof”; so as to make the bill read: 

S. 2402 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall credit out- 
standing obligations of all members of the 
Kings River Water Association incurred pur- 
suant to the master agreement among the 
members and the association and the United 
States dated December 30, 1963, and the Alta 
Irrigation District, Consolidated Irrigation 
District, Fresno Irrigation District, Kings 
River Water District and Tulare Lake Canal 
Company pursuant to agreements dated De- 
cember 23, 1963, in a total amount of $1,098,- 
597.92 representing excess payments over 
their share of the operation and maintenance 
charges of Pine Flat Reservoir, Kings River, 
California, during the years 1954 and 1955. 
Such amount shall be credited to the total 
repayment obligation and not to the annual 
installments thereof. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
peas 837), explaining the purposes of the 

ill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE OF BILL 


Purpose of S. 2402 is to give the Secretary 
of the Interior authority to do equity to a 
group of citizens who were overcharged for 
water conservation storage. The Secretary, 
with the backing of the Comptroller General, 
asserts that he does not have such authority 
under existing law. 

Specifically, the bill directs the Secretary 
to credit outstanding obligations of all mem- 
bers of the Kings River Water Association 
incurred pursuant to the master agreement 
among the members and the association 
and the United States dated December 30, 
1963, and the Alta Irrigation District, Con- 
solidated Irrigation District, Fresno Irriga- 
tion District, Kings River Water District, 
and Tulare Lake Canal Co. pursuant to 
agreements dated December 23, 1963, in a 
total amount of $1,098,597.92, representing 
excess payments over their share of the 
operation and maintenance charges of Pine 
Flat Reservoir, Kings River, Calif., during 
the years 1954 and 1955. 


BACKGROUND OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The Pine Flat project was authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with House Docu- 
ment 630, 76th Congress, third session, and 
the repayment obligations for conservation 
storage use was directed to be determined 
between the War Department, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and the local organizations 
(Flood Control Act of 1944, sec. 10, Public 
Law 534, 78th Cong., second Sess.; 58 Stat. 
887). 

Later, in House Document 136, 80th Con- 
gress, first session (the report of the Secre- 
tary of War made in compliance with the 
provisions of the War Department Civil Ap- 
propriations Act of 1947), the final rec- 
ommendation, which was concurred in by the 
Secretary of the Interior, was that the cost 
to irrigation should be set at an amount 
“not to exceed $14,250,000." The members of 
the Kings River Water Association, the local 
organizations” referred to in section 10 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944, subsequently 
agreed to the total repayment obligation in 
that maximum sum. 

An interim storage use contract was en- 
tered into on February 4, 1954, between the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the association. 
The interim contract provided for the storage 
and release of water at an arbitrary rate of 
$1.50 per acre-foot of water during the 1953- 
54 runoff season and by its terms expired on 
December 31, 1954. Since a permanent repay- 
ment contract had not yet been executed, 
the term of the interim use contract was ex- 
tended on December 31, 1954, for another 
year. The amount of $1,098,597.92 represents 
payments made by the district during 1954 
and 1955 which were in excess of the opera- 
tion and maintenance costs for those years, 

The interim contracts for 1956 and later 
years contained a provision for a credit of 
excess payments for those years against the 
repayment obligation of Kings River in the 
event of execution of a final contract. Since 
at least June 1955, the Kings River Water 
Association has asserted vigorously that it 
should receive credit for the 1954-55 excess 
payments as well, 

Permanent contracts were entered into in 
December 1963. Whatever rights Kings River 
had relative to the 1954-55 payments were 
preserved by provisions included in the per- 
manent contracts which contain the lan- 
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guage: “but nothing herein contained shall 
be deemed or construed to prejudice any 
right or rights of the contractor and other 
members of the Kings River Water Associa- 
tion, or of said Kings River Water Associa- 
tion, or of the Kings River Conservation Dis- 
trict, and the right is reserved to seek credit 
for payments made to the United States pur- 
suant to said contract No. 14-06-200-2365 
and amendments thereto, during the years 
1954 and 1955, through and by means of an 
appropriate act of Congress, or in any other 
manner.” 


CONSERVATION STORAGE CONTRACTS AUTHORIZED 


The committee believes that section 10 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 is applicable 
with respect to the issue. The section pro- 
vides: 

“That the Secretary of War shall make ar- 
rangements for payment to the United States 
by the State or other responsible agency, 
either in lump sum or annual installments, 
for conservation storage when used.” 

Pursuant to directives contained in the 
War Department Civil Appropriations Act 
of 1947, the total repayment obligation on 
Kings River was fixed at an amount not to 
exceed $14,250,000. The Secretary of the In- 
terior was not “delivering water” and, in fact, 
did not even have a project. The Kings River 
people owned the water and the Corps of En- 
gineers constructed and operated dam and 
reservoir, The Department of the Interior 
was merely the contracting agency for the 
United States; and the interim contract was 
not for the sale or delivery of water, but in- 
stead was for the use of conservation storage 
space. Regardless of whether reclamation 
law does apply to Kings River—an issue on 
which the committee is taking no position at 
this time—the authority to contract Is spe- 
cifically derived from section 10 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, and the interim con- 
tract was merely a part of the contract 
arrangements whereby the United States 
would ultimately recover the repayment ob- 
ligation which previously had been fixed 
pursuant to congressional directive. 

The Secretary of the Interior has deter- 
mined that there is no authority of law 
which permits him to give credit for the years 
1954 and 1955 for payments in excess of 
actual operation and maintenance costs. The 
record shows clearly that prior to the execu- 
tion of the interim contracts in question, the 
Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior had agreed that the ir- 
rigation allocation chargeable to the water 
users should not exceed $14,250,000. Without 
the credit provided for in this bill, the water 
users would be required to repay not the 

sum of $14,250,000 but an amount of 
$15,348,597.92. This was not contemplated by 
either the Government or the water users 
and would be an unjust enrichment to the 
United States. 

By the passage of this bill, the Secretary 
of the Interior will be directed to make the 
credits which equity demands, There will 
be no expenditure of Government funds nor 
a refund to the water users but merely a 
credit on the books of the Department of 
the Interior so that with the eventual pay- 
ment of the repayment obligation, there 
will not be an overpayment by the several 
water districts of the Kings River Water 
Association. 


THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

Tas committee adopted the amendments 
to S. 2402 recommended by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. They are explained in 
the text of Interior's report, which is set 
forth in full below. 

co 

As stated above, no appropriation of Fed- 
eral funds is authorized nor contemplated 
by S. 2402. There will not even be a refund 
of the 13-year-old overcharges. Rather, the 
adjustment will be made by bookkeeping 
credits. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 11638) to amend title II of the 
Act of September 9, 1918, relating to in- 
dustrial safety in the District of Co- 
lumbia which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, with amendments, on page 2, 
after line 6, strike out: 

(3) Section 6 of such title (D.C. Code, sec. 
36-436) is amended by striking out “: Provid- 
ed, however, That the Board” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “. Any decision of 
the Board denying a variation from any such 
rule or regulation may be made only after 
the Board has afforded the employer request- 
ing such variation a reasonable opportunity 
for a public hearing. Such decision shall be 
subject to review by the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals under section 11-742 of 
title 11 of the District of Columbia Code. 
The Board“. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

(3) Section 6 of such title (D.C. Code, sec. 
36-436) is amended to read as follows: The 
Board may, upon written application of any 
employer affected by such rule or regula- 
tion, permit variations from any provisions 
thereof if it shall find that the application 
of such provision would result in unnec 
hardship or practical difficulty, and notwith- 
standing such variance that the protection 
afforded by such rule or regulation will be 
provided. The Board may grant a hearing 
open to the public on such application upon 
request of the applicant or other interested 
party or parties, or on its own initiative. The 
Board’s decision thereon shall be subject to 
review by the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals upon petition of the applicant or 
other affected party or parties. The Board 
shall keep a properly indexed record of all 
variations permitted from any rule or regu- 
lation which shall be open to public 
inspection.” 


On page 3, line 15, after the word 
days.“, insert “No forfeiture of collateral 
shall be permitted in any case involving 
a death at a place of employment or the 
loss of any member of the body, including 
loss of eyesight, or an injury which pre- 
vents an employee from pursuing his em- 
ployment for a period of at least five 
days.”; and on page 4, after line 6, strike 
out: 

(11) decisions of the Minimum Wage and 
Industrial Safety Board made under section 
36-436 denying a request for a variation from 
@ rule or regulation of that Board. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

(11) decisions of the Minimum Wage and 
Industrial Safety Board pursuant to section 
36-436. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
ite 838), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of H.R. 11638 is to provide 
for a more general application of the rules 
and regulations of the safety code of the 
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District of Columbia for the protection of 
employees in places of employment. 

Industrial safety provisions of existing law 
were added to the minimum wage act by the 
act of October 14, 1941 (55 Stat. 738; D.C. 
Code 36-431, et seq.). Following this enact- 
ment, the law was construed to apply safety 
standards in places of employment in the 
District of Columbia except in the Federal 
and the District of Columbia Government 
establishments. The act was interpreted to 
give the Industrial Safety Board the power 
to ectablish reasonable standards of safety 
for the protection of life and health of em- 
ployees, to conduct inspections and investi- 
gations, to enforce reasonable standards, and 
to cite employers for any violations of pro- 

ions of the act or for violation of rules 
and regulations, 

From the date of enactment until. 1964, 
the provisions of the act were interpreted as 
applying generally to places of private em- 
ployment in the District of Columbia. How- 
ever, in 1964 the Corporation Counsel of the 
District of Columbia rendered an opinion 
which limited the application of the provi- 
sions of the act to the regulation of safety 
conditions in “industrial” places of employ- 
ment, such as manufacturing plants and 
building construction. 

The amendments proposed in H.R. 11638 
are designed to restore the general applica- 
tion of safety rules and regulations and the 
jurisdiction of the Industrial Safety Board 
to enforce the safety code generally in places 
of private employment in the District of 
Columbia. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE PRESENT LAW 


Because of the interpretation placed on 
existing law by the Corporation Counsel in 
1964, the great majority of employees in 
the District do not receive the benefit of the 
reasonable rules and regulations relating to 
safety in their places of employment. It is 
estimated that only approximately 16 per- 
cent of all such privately employed persons 
are now covered by provisions of the Indus- 
trial Safety Act. More than 100,000 employees 
engaged in employment in hotels, restau- 
rants, retail establishments and in offices 
are now excluded from any coverage or pro- 
tection under the safety code. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL AND COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENTS 


The bill, H.R. 11638, amends the existing 
law by striking out the term “industrial” 
in the definitions carried in the present 
law so as to make the provisions of the 
act apply generally to all usual places of 
private employment. The bill also provides 
that safety standards, rules, and regulations 
apply without limitation to changes in the 
permanent or temporary features of places 
of employment. This is necessary, since 
buildings which may have been altered or 
may have had additions or which may have 
only temporary provisions made for use by 
employees should be covered by the act. Em- 
ployees located in such circumstances should 
receive equal safety protection. 

The bill also amends the provisions of 
existing law relating to applications filed by 
an employer for a variation from a provision 
of the safety code rules and regulations. 
In the application of the safety code, the 
Industrial Safety Board regulations may be 
such as to indicate a violation of the regula- 
tions in the strict sense of the safety code. 
Occasionally, such strict application actually 
accomplishes little or nothing insofar as 
employee safety is concerned and may work 
a substantial hardship upon the employer. 
In such situation, the Board, on applica- 
tion from the employer, may grant a vari- 
ance relieving the employer from strict ap- 
plication of the rules and regulations. 

When the Board receives such an applica- 
tion from an employer, the Board has the 
discretion to hold a hearing if it so desires. 
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However, the employer is not entitled, as a 
matter of right, to any hearing before the 
Board for the purpose of presenting his case. 
As passed by the House of Representatives, 
the bill provides that in the event an appli- 
cation for variance is made by an employer, 
and before the Board denies such application, 
it must hold a public hearing at which the 
employer may present his case. In the event 
of an adverse decision by the Board, the 
employer may appeal the decision of the 
Board to the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, 

As amended by the committee, the bill per- 
mits the Board to grant variances when it 
finds that the protection of the rule or regu- 
lation involved will continue to be provided. 
The amended bill provides that when such 
an application for variance is filed the Board 
may grant a hearing open to the public upon 
the request of the applicant or other inter- 
ested party, or on its own initiative. The 
committee amendment is intended to afford 
not only employers, but employees, employee 
representatives, and others who may be af- 
fected by the requested variance an oppor- 
tunity to be heard should the Board grant a 
hearing. 

The committee understands that the num- 
ber of variances applied for by employers is 
relatively limited and believes that such pro- 
vision for a public hearing would not place 
any undue burden upon the Board. 

Also, as passed by the House, the bill’s pro- 
vision for court review of Board orders re- 
specting requested variances relates only to 
orders denying an application. As amended 
by the committee, a Board order granting a 
variance would be appealable as well. 

The bill provides for increased penalties for 
violation of the safety code regulations. 
Under present law, the penalties provided for 
violation are a fine of not more than $300 or 
imprisonment not exceeding 90 days. Under 
the bill the penalties for violation would be 
increased to a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $1,000 or by imprisonment of not 
more than 90 days. 

In addition, as amended by the committee, 
the bill prohibits the forfeiture of collateral 
when a violation of the Board’s safety reg- 
ulations has been charged and the case in- 
volves a death at a place of employment or 
the loss of any member of the body, includ- 
ing loss of eyesight, or an injury which pre- 
vents an employee from p his em- 
ployment for a period of at least 5 days. 


HEARING 


The Subcommittee on Public Health, Edu- 
cation, Welfare, and Safety held a hearing 
March 10, 1967, on S. 1168, a bill closely sim- 
ilar in purpose to H.R. 11638. The Greater 
Washington Central Labor Council, the Re- 
tail Store Employees Union, and the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees & Bartenders Interna- 
tional Union expressed support for the leg- 
islation. 

The favorable recommendations of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia were presented to the committee 
by the Office of the Corporation Counsel. The 
Director of Industrial Safety of the District 
of Columbia, and the Deputy Director of the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, 
testified in support of the legislation. 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 10964) to enable the District 
of Columbia to receive Federal financial 
assistance under title XIX of the Social 
Security Act for a medical assistance 
program, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with an 
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amendment, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 


That (a) the Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia (hereafter in this Act referred 
to as the Commissioner“) may submit un- 
der title XIX of the Social Security Act to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Secretary”) a plan for medical assistance 
(and any modifications of such plan) to en- 
able the District of Columbia to receive 
Federal financial assistance under such title 
for a medical assistance program estab- 
lished by the Commissioner under such plan. 

(b) (1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Commissioner may take such 
action as may be necessary to submit such 
plan to the Secretary and to establish and 
carry out such medical assistance program, 
except that in prescribing the standards for 
determining eligibility for and the extent of 
medical assistance under the District of Co- 
lumbia’s plan for medical assistance, the 
Commissioner may not (except to the extent 
required by title XIX of the Social Security 
Act)— 

(A) prescribe maximum income levels for 
recipients of medical assistance under such 
plan which exceed (i) the title XIX maxi- 
mum income levels if such levels are in effect, 
or (ii) the Commissioner’s maximum income 
levels for the local medical assistance pro- 
gram if there are no title XIX maximum 
income levels in effect; or 

(B) prescribe criteria which would permit 
an individual or family to be eligible for 
such assistance if such individual or family 
would be ineligible, solely by reason of his 
or its resources, for medical assistance both 
under the plan of the State of Maryland 
approved under title XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act and under the plan of the State of 
Virginia approved under such title. 

(2) For purposes of subparagraph (A) of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection— 

(A) the term “title XIX maximum income 
levels“ means any maximum income levels 
which may be specified by title XIX of the 
Social Security Act for recipients of medical 
assistance under State plans approved under 
that title; 

(B) the term “the Commissioner’s maxi- 
mum income levels for the local medical as- 
sistance program” means the maximum 
income levels prescribed for recipients of 
medical assistance under the District of Co- 
lumbia’s medical assistance program in effect 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967; and 

(C) during any of the first four calendar 
quarters in which medical assistance is pro- 
vided under such plan there shall be deemed 
to be no title XIX maximum income levels 
in effect during such quarter are higher than 
the Commissioner’s maximum income levels 
for the local medical assistance program. 

Sec. 2, The Commissioner may enter into 
an agreement (and any modifications of such 
agreement) with the Secretary under section 
1843 of the Social Security Act pursuant to 
which (1) eligible individuals (as defined in 
section 1836 of the Social Security Act) who 
are eligible to receive medical assistance un- 
der the District of Columbia's plan for medi- 
cal assistance approved under title XIX of 
the Social Security Act will be enrolled in 
the supplementary medical insurance pro- 
gram established under part B of title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act, and (2) provi- 
sions will be made for payment of the 
monthly premiums of such individuals for 
such program. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
F 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 839), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 10964 is to authorize 
the government of the District of Columbia 
to take such action as may be necessary or 
required to furnish medical assistance tọ 
eligible residents of the District of Columbia 
under the medicaid program established by 
title XIX of the Social Security Act, as added 
by the Social Security Amendments of 1965 
(79 Stat. 286; Public Law 89-97), and to per- 
mit publicly owned District of Columbia hos- 
pitals and other medical facilities to provide 
health and medical care and services to eli- 
gible aged individuals under the hospital in- 
surance benefits program and supplementary 
medical insurance benefits program estab- 
lished by title XVIII of such act. Such pro- 
grams would be conducted in the District 
within the limits set forth in the bill, pur- 
suant to regulations issued and policy and 
procedural guidelines established by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In brief, this bill permits the District of 
Columbia to participate, as do the States, in 
the nationwide medicaid program, 

The Subcommittee on Public Health, Edu- 
cation, Welfare, and Safety conducted a pub- 
lic hearing on H.R. 10964 and S. 1424 on Sep- 
tember 20, 1967. 


BACKGROUND 


The Social Security Amendments of 1965 
(approved July 30, 1965, Public Law 89-97; 79 
Stat. 286) contain health legislation which 
has a very significant impact on the District 
of Columbia government and particularly 
upon its Department of Public Health. The 
law makes it possible to greatly broaden the 
scope and to improve the quality of the 
health and medical services which are avail- 
able to individuals in the District, particu- 
larly to those persons whose ability to obtain 
adequate medical care is impeded by the in- 
adequacy of their finances. 

Specifically, the District of Columbia will 
be entitled under an approved program to 
Federal reimbursement of 50 percent of the 
cost of medical and health services to per- 
sons who come within the eligibility provi- 
sions of title XIX of the Social Security Act, 
as amended. 

Since the enactment in 1965 of these 
amendments to the Social Security Act, 33 
States and three territories have enacted leg- 
islation and adopted medical assistance plans 
to implement title XIX of that act in their 
jurisdictions. These States and territories are 


the following: 
*California Nebraska 
*Connecticut New Mexico 
Delaware *New York 
Georgia North Dakota 
Guam Ohio 
Hawali Oklahoma 
Idaho „Pennsylvania 
»Ilinois *Rhode Island 
*Iowa South Dakota 
*Kansas Texas 
Kentucky Utah 
Louisiana Vermont 
Maine Washington 
Maryland West Virginia 
Massachusetts » Wisconsin 
„Michigan Wyoming 
Minnesota Puerto Rico 
Montana »Virgin Islands 


The 13 States above marked with an as- 
terisk have established income eligibility 
levels higher than the $3,360 (for a family 
of four) level for the District of Columbia. 
All the remainder established lower levels. 
The 12 States marked with a “ł” do not in- 
clude the “medically needy” and thus limit 
their participation to cash assistance re- 
cipients. 
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NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


At public hearings conducted on Septem- 
ber 20, 1967, your committee was advised that 
the medical assistance program as presently 
operated by the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Public Health for the people of 
the District of Columbia, although quite 
extensive, has long left much to be desired in 
both the efficacy and the economy of its 
operation, 

A spokesman for the Health Department 
testified that although some 161,000 persons 
in the District are eligible for medical care 
at public expense under the Department's 
existing programs, a total potential popula- 
tion of nearly 260,000 must be cared for at 
the District’s expense if and when they re- 
quire medical care, with some 100,000 of these 
being treated only as “medical emergencies,” 

Most such emergency patients are brought 
to District of Columbia General Hospital for 
treatment and care. These “medical emer- 
gencies” at best have only marginal ability 
to finance their own medical expense. While 
they are above the established income level, 
the vast majority of them actually cannot 
afford to pay for the medical services they 
receive. Moreover, because of the fact that 
their illnesses are not treated until they be- 
come emergencies, their hospital stays are 
longer and more expensive than the average, 
and many of these persons find their way 
to the welfare rolls either during or after 
their illness, Furthermore, this places a 
heavy burden on the facilities of District of 
Columbia General Hospital. 

This highly unsatisfactory situation may 
be remedied in part, your committee be- 
lieves, by the enactment of H.R. 10964, which 
would establish a system of Federal reim- 
bursement under which patients may go to 
the private physicians of their own choice for 
care, and the Health Department will then 
pay the bill according to a previously nego- 
tiated rate, 


SCOPE AND REIMBURSEMENT ESTIMATES 


It is estimated that under the provisions 
of this bill, approximately 179,200 persons in 
the District of Columbia will be eligible un- 
der the District’s medical assistance pro- 
grams, of whom some 105,600 will be covered 
by Federal title XIX reimbursement. Of this 
total of 179,200 persons eligible, 61,800 will 
be under the age of 21, 91,100 aged 21 
through 64, and the remainder of 26,800 will 
be 65 years of age or older. The Health De- 
partment informed your committee that they 
estimate a continuing necessity to provide 
“emergency” medical care to a total addi- 
tional target population of some 79,200 
persons. 

The total District of Columbia medical 
assistance program for 1968 is estimated to 
cost $33.5 million, of which $2.2 million is 
reimbursed from Federal funds, leaving a net 
cost to the city of $31.3 million. Under the 
title XIX program, if the District of Colum- 
bia’s medical assistance program financial 
eligibility levels are maintained at approxi- 
mately their present level, it is estimated that 
the Federal reimbursement will be approxi- 
mately $8.6 million annually, or about one- 
fifth of the total cost. 

Your committee is also advised that emer- 
gency care, which the Deaprtment must con- 
tinue to provide to persons not financially 
eligible under the proposed title XIX pro- 
gram, but unable to finance their care, will 
cost an additional $6 million. This cost must 
be borne by District funds and is not sub- 
ject to title XIX reimbursement. 

As indicated above, some adjustments to 
the existing income eligibility levels may be 
required in order to obtain approval of a title 
XIX program from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The committee was 
advised by the District of Columbia, Depart- 
ment of Public Health that the exact income 
level figures acceptable to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare are not cer- 
tain, but that a preliminary examination by 
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the Health Department indicates there may 
be no essential change in either the total 
number of persons in the eligible population 
or in the program cost as a result of these 
adjustments. 
AMENDMENT 

The committee amended H.R. 10964 to 
comply with Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1967, which abolished the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, and 
transferred its functions to the single Com- 
missioner and District of Columbia Council 
created under the reorganization plan. The 
committee intends that there be no sub- 
stantive change in the bill that passed the 
House as a result of the amendment, which 
is wholly technical in nature but was re- 
quired to clarify the reorganization changes 
in the District of Columbia government. 

CONCLUSION 

It is the opinion of your committee that 
the enactment of this proposed legislation, 
designed to bring the District of Columbia 
into the nationwide Federal health reim- 
bursement program under title XIX of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, is in the 
best interests of all the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Your committee recom- 
mends prompt enactment of this legislation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Lt. Gen. William 
W. Momyer (major general, Regular Air 
Force), U.S. Air Force, to be assigned to 
positions of importance and responsibili- 
ty designated by the President, in the 
grade of general, which was referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF ANTIDEFICIENCY ACT VIOLATIONS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Transportation, Department of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of Antideficlency Act violations by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS FIRMS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics), trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on De- 
partment of Defense Procurement from Small 
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and Other Business Firms, for July-Septem- 
ber 1967 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
STATISTICS OF PRIVATELY OWNED ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN THE UNTTED STATES, 1966 


A letter from the Acting Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, the Statistics of 
Privately Owned Electric Utilities in the 
United States, dated 1966 (with an accom- 
panying document); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


THE 24TH SEMIANNUAL REPORT OF THE FOR- 
EIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the 24th 
Semiannual Report, dated June 30, 1966 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, @ report on examination of financial 
statements of Government Printing Office, 
fiscal year 1966, dated December 1967 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on need for improvement in the 
system for managing nonexpendable equip- 
ment, t of the Air Force, dated 
December 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

WILLIAM LANGER JEWEL BEARING PLANT, 
Rota, N. Dak. 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to provide for the 
operation of the William Langer Jewel Bear- 
ing Plant at Rolla, N. Dak., and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
Lower RIO GRANDE VALLEY REHABILITATION 

PROJECT, TEXAS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, de- 
terminations on deferments of 1968 construc- 
tion payments due the United States from 
the Cameron County Water Control and Im- 
provement District No. 1, the Donna Irriga- 
tion District, Hidalgo County No. 1 and the 
La Feria Water Control and Improvement 
District, cameron County No. 3; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDING OF THE JUDICIAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Chief Justice, Supreme 
Court of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant law, the report of the proceed- 
ings of the annual meeting of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, dated Sep- 
tember 21 and 22, 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORT OF JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF UNITED 
STATES 

A letter from the Chief Justice of the 
United States, Supreme Court of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Rules of Appellate Procedure, the amend- 
ments to the Rules of Civil Procedure for 
the U.S. District Courts, the Rules of Crim- 
inal Procedure for the U.S. District Courts 
which have been adopted by the Supreme 
Court, and the Report of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

‘TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 

STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
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admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
REPORT OF PREMIUM PAYMENTS FOR OVERTIME 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report per- 
taining to premium payments for overtime 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Anaheim City 
Council, Anaheim, Calif., relating to Federal 
tax sharing; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the city council 
of Carpinteria, Calif., relating to off-shore 
oil development; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

The petition of John Lonely, of Joliet, III., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
make public highways available for the ex- 
clusive use of bus and truck companies; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2018. A bill for the relief of Wong Wah 
Sin (Rept. No. 845); 

S. 2132. A bill for the relief of Dr. Robert 
L. Cespedes (Rept. No. 846); 

S. 2149. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose J. 
Guijarro (Rept. No. 847); 

S. 2249. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mario 
G. Mendez (Rept. No. 848); 

S. 2380. A bill for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Jose Villa-Campos (Rept. No. 849); 

S. 2403. A bill for the relief of Dr. Teobaldo 
Curevo-Castillo (Rept. No. 850); 

S. 2404. A bill for the relief of Dr. Heri- 
berto Jose Hernandez-Suarez (Rept. No. 852) ; 

S. 2477. A bill for the relief of Dr, Fang 
Luke Chiu (Rept. No. 853); 

S. 2488. A bill for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Agustin Pereira-Valdes (Rept. No. 854); 

S. 2492. A bill for the relief of Leonardo E. 
Arteaga (Rept. No. 855); x 

S. 2495. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jesus 
Ortiz Ricote (Rept. No. 856); 

H.R. 1592. An act for the relief of Dr. Rene 
Jose Triay (Rept. No. 857); 

H.R. 2138. An act to amend section 319 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
permit naturalization for certain employees 
of U.S. nonprofit organizations engaged in 
disseminating information which signifi- 
cantly promotes U.S. interest, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 858) ; 

H.R. 3032. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Karen Wood Davila (Rept. No. 859); 

H.R. 3516. An act for the relief of Andres 
Mauricio Candela, M.D. (Rept. No. 860); 

H.R. 3525. An act for the relief of Israel 
Mizrahy, M.D. (Rept. No. 861); 

H.R. 3528. An act for the relief of Isaac 
Chervony, M.D, (Rept. No. 862); 

H.R. 3866. An act for the relief of Dr. Ed- 
wardo Enrique Ramos (Rept. No. 863); 
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H.R. 4974. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Manuel A. Turbat (Rept. No. 864); 

HR. 5186. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Armando Cobelo (Rept. No. 865); 

H.R. 5187. An act for the relief of Dr. Hector 
Alfredo E. Planas-Pina (Rept. No. 866); 

H.R. 6088. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Manuel Jose Coto (Rept. No. 867); 

H.R. 6096. An act for the relief of Mrs. Inge 
Hemmersbach Hilton (Rept. No. 868); 

H.R. 6670. An act for the relief of Dr. Vir- 
gilio A. Ganganelli Valle (Rept. No. 869); 

H.R. 6766. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Gustavo Fors Docal (Rept. No. 870); 

H.R. 7890. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose- 
fina Quintos Marcelo (Rept. No. 871); 

H.R. 7896. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
A. Rico Fernandez (Rept. No. 872); 

H.R. 7898. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Nemesio Vazquez Fernandez (Rept. No. 873); 

H.R. 8256. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Hermes Q. Cuervo (Rept. No. 874); 

H.R. 8258. An act for the relief of Jorge 
Gabriel Lazcano, M.D. (Rept. No. 875); 

H.R. 8407. An act for the relief of Dr. Ra- 
quel Maria Cruz-Flores (Rept. No. 876); 

H.R. 8738. An act for the relief of Guil- 
lermo Ramon Palacio Sela (Rept. No. 877); 
and 

H.R. 9081. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose- 
fina Esther Kouri-Barreto de Pelleya (Rept. 
No. 878). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2318. A bill for the relief of Kelley Mi- 
chelle Auerbach (Rept. No. 851); 

S. 2489. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jesus 
Jose Eduardo Garcia (Rept. No. 879); 

H.R. 3031, An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Christos Photinos-Syoronos (Rept. No. 
880): 

H. R. 5575. An act for the relief of Pana- 
glotis Paulus (Rept. No. 881); 

H.R. 6326. An act for the relief of Chri- 
santhe Savas Karatapanis (Rept. No. 882); 
and 

H.R. 8476. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon Pfc. Alfred Sevenski 
(Rept. No, 883). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 265. A bill for the relief of Manuel de 
Benito Supnet (Rept. No. 884); and 

S. 2118. A bill for the relief of Dr. Joseph 
E. Stapleton (Rept. No. 885). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1052. A bill for the relief of Nicholas S. 
Cvetan, U.S. Air Force (retired) (Rept. No. 
840); 

S. 2104. A bill for the relief of Irva G. 
Franger (Rept. No. 842); 

H.R. 1537. An act for the relief of Thomas 
M. Scanlon (Rept. No. 892); 

H.R. 1894. An act for the relief of Our 
Lady of Pillar Catholic Church in Santa 
Ana, Calif. (Rept. No. 893); 

H.R. 3889. An act for the relief of Stand- 
ard Meat Co. (Rept. No. 843); 

H.R. 5853. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond E. Grail (Rept. No. 844); 

H.R, 6004. An act for the relief of Swiff- 
Train Co. (Rept. No. 894); 

H.R. 9574. An act for the relief of Joseph 
J. Wojcik (Rept. No. 904); 

H.R. 10449. An act for the relief of Camille 
Anita Dobson (Rept. No. 903); and 

H.R. 12912. An act to give the consent of 
Congress to the State of Ohio to become a 
party to the agreement relating to bus taxa- 
tion proration and reciprocity as set forth 
in title II of the act of April 14, 1965 (79 
Stat. 60), and consented to by Congress in 
that act and in the acts of November 1, 
1965 (79 Stat. 1157), and November 2, 1966 
(80 Stat. 1156) (Rept. No. 902). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1212. A bill for the relief of John L. Dean 
(Rept. No. 901); 

H.R. 2454. An act for the relief of the chil- 
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dren of Mrs. Doris E. Warren (Rept. No. 896); 
and 

H.R. 8338. An act to create a new division 
for the Western District of Texas, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 895). 

By Mr, BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 172. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Daisy G. 
Merritt (Rept. No. 899); 

S. 909. A bill for the relief of Paul L. Mar- 
garet, and Josephine Kirsteatter (Rept, No. 
900); and 

S. 2287. A bill for the relief of the town of 
Bremen, Ind. (Rept. No. 897). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment. 

H.R. 1670. An act for the relief of Dr. 
George H. Edler (Rept. No. 889); and 

H.R. 2152. An act to amend the act in- 
corporating the Disabled American Veterans 
so as to provide for an annual audit of their 
accounts (Rept. No. 898). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 43. A concurrent resolution to 
Officially recognize the 150th anniversary of 
the admission of the State of Illinois to the 
Union (Rept. No, 890). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1843. A bill to establish rights for in- 
dividuals in their relations with Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
841). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 989. A bill to provide improved judi- 
cial machinery for the selection of Federal 
juries, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
891). 


Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the report filed earlier today by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] on 
S. 989 be printed, together with the in- 
dividual views of Senators Erviy and 
HRUSKA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, with 
amendments: 

H.R. 1411. An act to amend title 39, United 
States Code, with respect to use of the mails 
to obtain money or property under false rep- 
resentations, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 886). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 1247. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to fix and 
collect rents for the occupancy of space in, 
on, under, or over the streets of, the District 
of Columbia, to authorize the closing of 
unused or unsafe vaults under said streets 
and the correction of dangerous conditions 
of vaults in or vault openings on public space, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 887). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S.1999. A bill to amend title II of the 
District of Columbia Public Education Act 
(Rept. No. 888). 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS TO STUDY 
MATTERS RELATING TO THE 
PROBLEMS CREATED BY THE 
FLOW OF REFUGEES AND ES- 
CAPEES—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported the following original resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 193); which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration: 


December 6, 1967 


S. Res. 193 


Resolved, That S. Res. 38, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, agreed to February 17, 1967 (author- 
izing the Committee on the Judiciary to 
study any and all matters relating to the 
problems created by the flow of refugees 
and escapees), is hereby amended on page 2, 
line 19, by striking out “$90,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$105,400”. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

One hundred and sixty-eight postmaster 
nominations. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Francisco R. Santos, of Guam, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Guam; 

LaVern R. Dilweg, of Wisconsin, to be a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States; and 

Eugene G. Hulett, of Oregon, to be U.S. 
marshal for the District of Oregon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

8. 2721. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of February 11, 1903, relating to appeals 
in certain antitrust actions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DRESEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 2722. A bill to maintain farm income, to 
stabilize prices and assure adequate supplies 
of extra-long staple cotton for the 1968 and 
succeeding crops, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

> By Mr. HART: 

S. 2723. A bill for the relief of Roger J. M. 
Beauchamp; 

S. 2724. A bill for the relief of Peter Rudolf 
Gross; and 

S. 2725. A bill for the relief of Pornthip 
Nutayothin McClenney; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. HAYDEN) : 

S. 2726. A bill to assist in the protection 
of the consumer by requiring full disclosure 
of the terms and conditions of guarantees; 
and by creating an Advisory Council on 
Guarantees, Warranties, and Servicing to con- 
duct further study of the problems arising in 
securing adequate performance under these 
guarantees and under customary service 
contracts; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON): 

S. 2727. A bill to promote higher stand- 
ards of quality control in the manufacture 
of motor vehicles; to provide for the estab- 
lishment by the Secretary of Commerce of 
standards for new motor vehicle warranties 
and for motor vehicle dealer franchise agree- 
ments; to prescribe effective remedies for 
breach of such warranties and agreements; 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2728. A bill to require manufacturers of 
new household appliances distributed in in- 
terstate commerce or affecting interstate 
commerce to provide, in compliance with 
standards prescribed by the Secretary of 
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Commerce, warranties effective to protect 
consumers from deception and unfair trade 
practices; to provide means for the enforce- 
ment of such warranties; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. HAYDEN when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2729. A bill for the relief of Hong Kam 
Pang and Fat Hing Hui; and 

S. 2730. A bill for the relief of Serafina 
Patti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 2781. A bill for the relief of Basin 
Rowland Duncan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2732. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 

Vitale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2733. A bill for the relief of Dr. Angel 

Solar to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FONG: 

S. 2734. A bill for the relief of Mariano A. 
Visitacion; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2735. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Di Leonardo; 

S. 2786. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Gagliano; 

S. 2787. A bill for the relief of Agostino 
Maggiore; 

S. 2788. A bill for the relief of Mario Gir- 


; and 

8.2739. A bill for the relief of Antonio Di 
Leonardo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, KENNEDY of New York: 

S. 2740. A bill to amend chapter 313, title 
18, United States Code, to provide for the 
commitment of certain individuals acquitted 
of offenses against the United States solely 
on the ground of insanity; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2741. A bill to amend title 24, District 
of Columbia Code, to provide for the com- 
mitment of certain individuals acquitted of 
offenses in the District of Columbia solely on 
the ground of insanity; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Kennepy of New 
York when he introduced the above bills, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS TO STUDY 
MATTERS RELATING TO THE 
PROBLEMS CREATED BY THE 
FLOW OF REFUGEES AND ES- 
CAPEES 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 193) to 
provide additional funds to study any 
and all matters relating to the problems 
created by the flow of refugees and es- 
capees, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, which appears under the 
heading Reports of Committee.’”’) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF ACT 
RELATING TO APPEALS IN CER- 
TAIN ANTITRUST ACTIONS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
dealing with the expedition of judicial 
matters. 

The Expediting Act (15 U.S.C. 29) pro- 
vides for direct appeals from the district 
courts to the U.S. Supreme Court in civil 
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antitrust cases brought by the Govern- 
ment. 

On numerous occasions in the last 2 
or 3 years, the Supreme Court Justices, 
both in opinions and in out-of-court 
statements, have called for amendment 
of the law to provide that these appeals 
should go to the circuit courts of appeal 
as do other matters, principally because 
reviewing the voluminous records of 
those cases is unnecessarily time con- 
suming for the Supreme Court. 

The section on antitrust law of the 
American Bar Association has over a 
period of time been discussing with the 
Attorney General and the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division proposals to accelerate 
court action by means of amending the 
existing law and have made some excel- 
lent suggestions and have recommended 
a proposal substantially in the form of 
that which I now introduce. 

I believe this measure will be a useful 
tool in the constant effort to reduce the 
heavy caseload on our already overbur- 
dened Supreme Court. It would permit a 
more efficient utilization of already exist- 
ing intermediate court procedures and 
would, I believe, satisfy the requirements 
of the Government, individual litigants, 
and the judiciary, and would be in the 
public interest. 

In order that this bill receive wide at- 
tention, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp and be appro- 
priately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2721) to amend section 2 
of the act of February 11, 1903, relating 
to appeals in certain antitrust actions, 
and for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
DirkKsEN, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2721 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 2, 
of the Act of February 11, 1903 (32 Stat. 823, 
as amended; 15 U.S.C. 29, 49 U.S.C. 45), com- 
monly known as the Expediting Act, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. (a) Except as otherwise expressly 
provided by this section, in every civil action 
brought in any district court of the United 
States under any of said Acts in which the 
United States is the complainant and equi- 
table relief is sought, appeal may be taken 
only to the court of appeals. Appeals from 
final judgments entered in such actions shall 
be so taken pursuant to section 1291 of title 
28 of the United States Code. Appeals from 
interlocutory orders entered in such actions 
shall be so taken pursuant to sections 1292 
(a) (1) and 1292 (b) of title 28 of the United 
States Code. Any judgment entered by the 
court of appeals in any such action shall be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court upon 
a writ of certiorari as provided in section 1254 
(1) of title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(b) In any such action an appeal from 
a final judgment or an interlocutory order 
of a three-judge district court designated 
pursuant to the first section of this Act 
(15 U.S.C. 28, 49 U.S.C. 44) shall lie directly 
to the Supreme Court in accordance with 


section 1253 of title 28 of the United States 
ode. 


(e) In any such action before a district 
court other than such a three-judge district 
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court an appeal from the final judgment of 
the district court shall lie directly to the 
Supreme Court if (1) the district court, upon 
application of a party or upon its own mo- 
tion, certifies that immediate review by the 
Supreme Court is appropriate in the interest 
of justice, or (2) the Attorney General cer- 
tifies that in his opinion immediate review of 
the action, or of a particular question of law 
therein, by the Supreme Court is of general 
public importance in the administration of 
justice. 

“(d) Any such certificate made by the 
Attorney General or by the district court 
upon its own motion, and any application for 
such a certificate made by any party to the 
district court, shall be filed in the district 
court within seventy days after the entry of 
final judgment by the district court. Any 
application made by a party to the district 
court for such a certificate shall be deemed 
to have been denied unless such application 
is granted within eighty days after the entry 
of such final judgment. 

“(e) When a direct appeal is taken upon 
a certification made under subsection (c), 
the Supreme Court may (1) allow the appeal 
and require the record of proceedings before 
the district court to be transmitted to the 
Supreme Court for decision of the entire 
matter in controversy, or (2) dismiss the 
appeal and remand the action to the district 
court with binding instructions for the dis- 
position thereof. Subject to such instruc- 
tions in any action so remanded, an appeal 
from the judgment of the district court may 
be taken to the court of appeals as provided 
by section 1291 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. The time allowed for such 
appeal shall run from the date of entry of 
the order of the Supreme Court remanding 
the action to the district court.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall not apply to any action in which a 
notice of appeal to the Supreme Court has 
been filed on or before the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. Appeal in any such action 
shall be taken pursuant to the provisions of 
section 2 of the Act of February 11, 1903 (32 
Stat. 823, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 29, 49 U.S.C. 
45), which were in effect on the day pre- 
ceding the date of enactment of this Act. 


THE GUARANTEE DISCLOSURE AND 
PRODUCT SERVICING ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, on behalf of myself and the 
senior Senator from Arizona IMr. 
Haypen], for appropriate reference, the 
proposed Guarantee Disclosure and 
Product Servicing Act of 1968. This bill, 
the last of six consumer proposals which 
I pledged last January to introduce in 
this session of Congress, is designed to 
deal with two related consumer problems 
which have generated angry and pro- 
found consumer dissatisfaction—the in- 
complete, misleading, or confusing dis- 
closure of the terms and conditions of 
guarantees; and the inadequate servic- 
ing of manufactured products, both 
under guarantee agreements and under 
customary service contracts. 

That there are problems with guar- 
antees, warranties, and product servicing 
seems to be beyond question. For the 
Commerce Committee, like many indi- 
vidual Members of Congress, receives a 
steady flow of mail complaining first, 
that a recently purchased product is de- 
fective and would not be repaired or re- 
placed by the manufacturer; second, 
that certain defects or failures in a prod- 
uct have not been repaired, despite fre- 
quent visits to the repair shop; third, 
that the prices charged for minor repairs 
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are exorbitant; fourth, that significant 
parts of a product’s mechanism were not 
covered by the guarantee, but this was 
not clear at the time of sale; and, fifth, 
that disputes with the manufacturer as 
to the coverage of the guarantee and the 
allocation of costs under it always seem 
to be resolved by the manufacturer in his 
own favor. In some of these cases, to be 
sure, there may be an equally persuasive 
contrary point of view, but the volume 
of mail in itself clearly indicates that 
there is widespread consumer discontent 
both with the quality of much of today’s 
merchandise and with the manufac- 
turer’s un to repair properly. 
Briefly, I would like to expand upon some 
of these complaints. 

Far too often, as I pointed out last 
January when first proposing to intro- 
duce this legislation, the purchaser of a 
product first discovers limitations on its 
guarantee when he seeks performance 
under it. Only then does he find out that 
the guarantee covers parts but not the 
labor; that he cannot take the product 
to the dealer for repair but must ship it 
to the factory, bearing the mailing cost 
himself; that every component part of 
the product comes within the guarantee 
except the very part which does not 
work; or that the guarantor does not 
guarantee that the product will be re- 
paired or replaced but only that he will 
make an effort to repair it. 

But the complaints do not end here. 
Even where a dealer agrees to honor a 
guarantee or to repair, at the customer's 
expense, a certain defect, difficulties have 
often merely just begun. The case of the 
Fairfax County, Va., man who returned 
his luxury priced new automobile to the 
dealer 38 times in his unsuccessful quest 
for the repair of a leak which left the 
driver soaked in rain, sleet, or snow is 

extreme, but symptomatic. 
Too frequently there is a seemingly end- 
less succession of return trips to a dealer 
to obtain the repair or adjustment which 
should have been performed properly on 
the first visit. To complicate repair prob- 
lems further, product models are changed 
with such rapidity that products only 2 
or 3 years old have become obsolete, and 
replacement parts can apparently be 
found only in museums. 

Even when a product is properly re- 
paired, many complain that the prices 
charged to correct apparently minor de- 
fects are exorbitant. In such cases, there 
is no way for the technologically unso- 
phisticated consumer to judge the hon- 
esty of the diagnosis or to assess the com- 
petence of the workmanship or the qual- 
ity of the replacement parts. On top of 
all this, of course, is the dissatisfied con- 
sumer’s tremendous frustration at fre- 
quently running into a seemingly endless 
hierarchy of bureaucratic officials who 
disclaim any authority to resolve his 
a and then politely pass the buck 
along. 

The bill I introduce today is designed 
to establish procedures, to become effec- 
tive nearly immediately, for insuring the 
fair and full disclosure of guarantee and 
warranty terms. These provisions are 
contained in title I, which establishes 
requirements for the manner in which 
the terms of the guarantee are to be 
disclosed to the consumer. Thus, under 
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its provisions, a selier will be required to 
mention, among other things, the parts 
which are covered, the duration of the 
coverage, and the type of damage which 
the buyer is protected against. In addi- 
tion, however, the seller must also dis- 
close the costs which the purchaser must 
bear under the agreement, and he must 
identify the parts and types of damage 
which are not covered by its provisions. 
Finally, this title, of the bill will author- 
ize the Federal Trade Commission to 
develop shorthand descriptions of the 
various types of guarantees, and it will 
require that this abbreviated description 
appear as the title of the guarantee 
agreement and as an accompaniment to 
all guarantee advertising. 

Title II of this bill represents an effort 
to come to grips with the broader and 
more perplexing problem of insuring the 
adequacy of product servicing. It does 
so by establishing an Advisory Council 
on Guarantees, Warranties, and Servic- 
ing which will be empowered to con- 
duct a comprehensive study and investi- 
gation of the adequacy of performance 
under guarantees, the methods of resolv- 
ing disputes relating to the adequacy of 
such performance, the extent of the dif- 
ficulty in securing competent servicing 
of mechanical and electrical products 
under warranties and guarantees as well 
as under customary service agreements, 
and the difficulties encountered in ob- 
taining relief for inadequate perform- 
ance under guarantees and under cus- 
tomary service agreements.” This Coun- 
cil will submit to Congress its conclu- 
sions relating to these central problems 
as well as to such collateral issues as the 
sufficiency of the manufacturer’s pay- 
ments to its dealers for performing war- 
ranty work and the difficulty in attract- 
ing skilled and competent mechanics and 
repairmen. 

Most important, of course, will be the 
Council’s recommendations for positive 
action—for voluntary industry and Gov- 
ernment programs, and for such correc- 
tive legislation as may prove necessary. 
In formulating these recommendations, 
we naturally would expect the Council 
to review thoroughly the existing com- 
mon and statutory law relating to war- 
ranties of merchantability and fitness 
and their waiver; and to consider exist- 
ing proposals which would protect the 
consumer from defective products, in- 
sure competent servicing, or fairly and 
expeditiously settle his warranty griev- 
ances. Such proposals include sugges- 
tions that a manufacturer be held strict- 
ly liable for any defect which appears 
in the merchandise within a specified 
period of time after the sale, regardless 
ef contrary contractual provisions; that 
all mechanics and other skilled service- 
men be licensed after rigorous testing; 
that a system for arbitration of disputes 
under warranty agreements, similar to 
that suggested by Senator HAYDEN in the 
bill he is introducing today, be estab- 
lished; and that schemes for industry 
self-policing, which range from the ap- 
pointment of an ombudsman within each 
industry to investigate and settle com- 
plaints to the establishment of a for- 
malized and effective complaint settling 
procedure by each company of industry, 
be greatly expanded. Certainly there 
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seems to be no dearth of constructive 
suggestions, and the current FTC study 
on automobile warranties should pro- 
duce more. Ultimately, however, it will 
be the Council's own responsibility, after 
carefully analyzing the problems, to de- 
velop its own recommendations as to the 
most desirable course for legislative ac- 

I regret that this bill, by itself, cannot 

answers to all the problems 
which arise in discussions about the ade- 
quacy of product servicing. Yet, I feel it 
is a significant first step. Clarifying the 
disclosure of the terms and conditions 
of guarantees will help to alert the con- 
sumer to its shortcomings at the time 
of his purchase. Studying and weighing 
various measures to insure more ade- 
quate product servicing and more equi- 
table and economical settlement of dis- 
putes will help to induce meaningfully 
voluntary programs, and, where neces- 
sary, to produce strong and effective leg- 
islation. 

Because of the great importance of 
getting this study underway immediate- 
ly, we shall plan to hold hearings on this 
bill in the Commerce Committee early 
next year. At that time, however, we 
shall also consider Senator HAYDEN'S 
proposals, which I have cosponsored, for 
should we find that they can provide 
workable and acceptable solutions to 
some of these guarantee problems, there 
will be no reason to delay their adoption. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2726) to assist in the pro- 
tection of the consumer by requiring full 
disclosure of the terms and conditions of 
guarantees; and by creating an Advisory 
Council on Guarantees, Warranties, and 
Servicing to conduct further study of the 
problems arising in securing adequate 
performance under these guarantees and 
under customary service contracts; in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson (for himself 
and Mr. HaypEen), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2726 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Con- 
gress hereby declares that it is the purpose of 
this Act to insure that a consumer will re- 
ceive a complete and clear disclosure of the 
terms and conditions of any guarantee on 
merchandise sold at retail and of any guar- 
antee on services rendered; and to establish 
an Advisory Council on Guarantees, Warran- 
ties, and Servicing to conduct a study and 
to make recommendations with respect to 
the problems arising in securing adequate 
performance under these guarantees and 
under customary service contracts. 

TITLE I—GUARANTEE DISCLOSURE 

Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Guarantee Disclosure and Product Servicing 
Act of 1968”. 

Sec. 102. As used in this title 

(1) “Commission” means the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

(2) “Guarantee” means— 
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(A) With respect to merchandise, a state- 
ment or representation made by a manufac- 
turer or retailer of merchandise, whether or 
not the term “guarantee” or “warranty” is 
actually used, to the effect that such manu- 
facturer will correct, without cost to a pur- 
chaser or upon specified terms, any damage to 
or defects in the merchandise at or after the 
time of delivery of possession of such mer- 
chandise to the purchaser thereof; and 

(B) With respect to services, a statement 
or representation made by a person engaged 
in business in rendering services, whether or 
not the term “guarantee” or “warranty” is 
actually used, to the effect that such person 
will correct, without cost to a purchaser or 
upon specified terms, any deficiency in the 
quality or effectiveness of the services at or 
after the time of rendition of the services. 

(3) “Guarantor” means a person who gives 
or has given a guarantee with respect to 
merchandise or services. 

(4) “Interstate commerce“ means com- 
merce within the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or any pos- 
session of the United States, or between any 
place in a State and any place in another 
State, or between places in the same State 
through another State. 

(5) Merchandise“ means any motor ve- 
hicle, machine, appliance, device, article, 
product, or commodity which is distributed 
by any means for ultimate purchase and use 
or consumption by individuals within any 
State. 

(6) “Person” means an individual and any 
partnership, corporation, association, or 
other legal entity. 

(7) “Purchaser” means the first buyer of 
any merchandise or services to whom a guar- 
antee is given or has been given with respect 
to such merchandise or services, and any 
other person who is entitled by the terms of 
such guarantee to enforce against the guar- 
antor the obligation of such guarantee. 

(8) “Service affecting interstate com- 
merce” means any service of any kind which 
is rendered (A) within the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, or 
American Samoa, or (B) within any other 
State through the use in whole or in part of 
any facility for interstate commerce, any in- 
strumentality of interstate commerce, or any 
article, product, commodity, or material 
which is, has been, or may be distributed in 
interstate commerce. 

(9) “State” means each of the several 
States of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, the Canal 
Zone, and American Samoa. 

DISCLOSURE OF TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

Sec. 103. (a) No person shall introduce or 
deliver for introduction into interstate com- 
merce any merchandise with respect to 
which any guarantee is made by such person, 
or sell any merchandise made in whole or 
in part of any item which has been shipped 
in interstate commerce with respect to which 
any guarantee is made by such person, un- 
less that person clearly and conspicuously 
discloses on the merchandise or on a tag at- 
tached to the merchandise— 

(1) The name and address of the person 
making such guarantee; 

(2) Where applicable, the name and ad- 
dress of any persons, or the identification of 
any class of persons, other than the person 
named in paragraph (1), authorized to carry 
out the guarantee: Provided, That the guar- 
antee shall then explicitly state which party 
has the ultimate responsibility for perform- 
ance under the guarantee; and 

(3) A detailed statement of the terms and 
conditions of the guarantee which shall in- 
clude, where applicable, but is not limited 
to, a description of— 

(A) The part or parts of the merchandise 
which are covered by the guarantee; 
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(B) The nature of the damage and de- 
fects which are covered by the guarantee; 

(C) The duration of the guarantee; 

(D) The person or persons to whom the 
guarantee is extended; 

(E) The conditions, if any, which the per- 
son claiming under the guarantee must ful- 
fill before the guarantor will perform his ob- 
ligations under the guarantee: Provided, 
That if a purchaser must indicate to the 
guarantor, within a stated time after the 
purchase, that he desires to have his pur- 
chase covered by the guarantee, then the 
guarantor shall include a stamped and prop- 
erly addressed post card which contains a 
clear and conspicuous disclosure of such 
condition for this purpose; 

(F) What costs, if any, must be borne by 
the person claiming under the guarantee; 

(G) The time at which, and the manner 
in which, the guarantor will perform his 
obligations under the guarantee; and 

(H) What parts and types of damage and 
defects are not covered by the guarantee. 

(b) Each person who renders any service 
affecting interstate commerce with respect 
to which any guarantee is made by such 
person shall, upon the completion of the 
performance of that service, deliver to the 
purchaser thereof a written instrument 
which clearly and conspicuously discloses— 

(1) The name and address of the person 
making such guarantee; 

(2) Where applicable, the name and ad- 
dress of any persons, or the identification of 
any class of persons, other than the person 
named in paragraph (1), authorized to carry 
out the guarantee; Provided, That the guar- 
antee shall then explicitly state which party 
has the ultimate responsibility for perform- 
ance under the guarantee; and 

(3) The nature of the service rendered, the 
time and place at which that service was 
rendered, and the identity of the purchaser 
of that service; and 

(4) A detailed statement of the terms and 
conditions of the guarantee, which shall in- 
clude but is not limited to, a description 
of— 

(A) The object sought to be attained 
through the performance of such service; 

(B) The nature of each deficiency in the 
service which is covered by the guarantee; 

(C) The duration of the guarantee; 

(D) The person or persons to whom the 
guarantee is extended; 

(E) The conditions, if any, which the 
person claiming under the guarantee must 
fulfill before the guarantor will perform his 
obligations under the guarantee; Provided, 
That if a purchaser must indicate to the 
guarantor, within a stated time after the 
performance of the services, that he desires 
to have the performance covered by the 
guarantee, then the guarantor shall deliver 
to the purchaser a stamped and properly ad- 
dressed post card which contains a clear and 
conspicuous disclosure of such condition for 
this purpose; 

(F) What costs, if any, must be borne by 
the person claiming under the guarantee; 

(G) The time at which, and the manner in 
which, the guarantor will perform his obli- 
gations under the guarantee; and 

(H) What deficiencies in the service are 
not covered by the guarantee. 


ABBREVIATED DESCRIPTION AND RULEMAKING 


Sec. 104, (a) The Commission shall by 
rulemaking proceeding develop a simple and 
clear system of describing and classifying the 
different types of guarantees. This abbrevi- 
ated description of the scope of the guar- 
antee shall appear, along with the duration 
of the guarantee, as the title of every docu- 
ment setting forth the information required 
by section 103, and shall be in larger and 
bolder type than the detailed disclosure of 
the terms and conditions of such guarantee. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to pre- 
scribe such additional rules and regulations 
as may be necessary or proper in carrying 
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out the provisions of section 103 of this 
Act. Such rules and regulations may include, 
but are not limited to, a description of the 
methods to be used to assure that the in- 
formation required by section 103 will be 
clearly disclosed to the purchaser in a man- 
ner which will not mislead him as to the 
terms and conditions of the guarantee. 


DISCLOSURE REQUIRED IN ADVERTISING 


Sec. 105. (a) No person shall state or other- 
wise represent in any advertisement in inter- 
state commerce or affecting interstate com- 
merce that any merchandise or service is 
guaranteed unless that person also dis- 
closes— 

(1) The abbreviated description of the 
scope of the guarantee as provided in section 
104 of this Act; 

(2) The duration of the guarantee; and 

(3) The name of the person making such 
guarantee: Provided, That any person whose 
advertisement offers to sell such guaranteed 
merchandise or service through the mails 
shall disclose in the advertisement the com- 
plete terms and conditions of such guarantee, 
as required by sections 103 and 104. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “advertisement in interstate commerce” 
includes, but is not limited to— 

(1) the advertising of merchandise or 
services through any means or instrumen- 
tality of interstate commerce; 

(2) the advertising of any merchandise 
which is made in whole or in part of any item 
which has been distributed in interstate 
commerce; and 

(3) the advertising of any service affecting 
interstate commerce. 


PERFORMANCE 


Sec. 106. (a) No person shall make any 
guarantee as to any merchandise which has 
been or will be introduced into interstate 
commerce or which is made in whole or in 
part of any item which has been distributed 
in interstate commerce, or as to any service 
affecting interstate commerce, if he knows 
or has reason to believe that the person, or 
any substantial number of the persons, au- 
thorized to carry out the guarantee do not 
have adequate facilities or materials to carry 
out the guarantee or will not in fact nor- 
mally carry out the guarantee according to 
its terms. 

(b) No person shall use the terms “guaran- 
tee” or “warranty” in conjunction with the 
sale or offering for sale of any merchandise 
which has been or will be introduced into 
interstate commerce or which is made in 
whole or in part of any item which has been 
shipped in interstate commerce, or of any 
service affecting interstate commerce, if the 
terms and conditions of such guarantee so 
limit its scope or application as to deceive 
a reasonable and prudent prospective pur- 
chaser as to the extent of its coverage. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 107. (a) The Commission is authorized 
and directed to prevent any person from 
violating the provisions of this title or rules 
or regulations issued pursuant to this title. 
Any violation of such provisions, rules, or 
regulations shall be deemed to be a violation 
of section 5 (a) of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (15 U.S.C. 45 (a)) 

(b) Whenever the Commission has reason 
to believe that a person has violated or is 
about to violate the provisions of sections 
103, 104, or 105 of this title, and that it would 
be in the public interest to enjoin such viola- 
tion until complaint is issued by the Com- 
mission under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and such complaint dismissed by the 
Commission or set aside by the court in re- 
view, or until order to cease and desist made 
thereon by the Commission has become final 
within the meaning of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Commission may bring 
suit in the district court of the United States 
or in the United States court of any territory, 
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for the district or territory in which such per- 
son resides or transacts business, to enjoin 
such violation, and upon proper showing, a 
temporary injunction or restraining order 
shall be granted without bond. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 108. (a) Whoever willfully violates a 
provision of this title shall forfeit and pay 
to the United States a civil penalty of not 
more than $10,000 for each violation. Such 
penalty may be recovered in a civil action 
brought by the Attorney General at the re- 
quest of the Commission in a district court 
of the United States. Nothing contained in 
this subsection shall bar the recovery under 
section 5 (1) of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act (15 U.S.C. 45 (1)) of a penalty for 
the violation of a cease and desist order of 
the Commission. 

(b) Whoever willfully removes, alters, or 
renders illegible any information placed 
upon merchandise, or any tag attached to 
merchandise, in compliance with section 103 
of this Act before such merchandise is de- 
livered to the actual custody of the pur- 
chaser of such merchandise shall be fined 
not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both. Such re- 
moval, alteration, or rendering illegible with 
respect to each article of merchandise shall 
constitute a separate offense, 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Src. 109. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect on July 1, 1969. 


TITLE IL—ADVISORY COUNCIL ON GUAR- 
ANTEES, WARRANTIES, AND SERVIC- 
ING 
Sec. 201. (a) There is hereby established 

an Advisory Council on Guarantees, War- 

ranties, and Servicing (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Council”). 

(b) The Council shall be composed of five 
members appointed by the President from 
among persons who are specially qualified 


education, training, or experience. 
(c) Amy vacancy on the Council shall not 
affect its 


powers. 

(d) The President shall designate one of 
the members to serve as Chairman and one 
to serve as Vice Chairman of the Council. 

(e) Three members of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum, 


DUTIES OF THE COUNCIL 


Sec. 202. (a) The Council shall conduct 
a comprehensive study and investigation of 
the adequacy of performance under guaran- 
tees made with respect to merchandise and 
services, the methods of resolving disputes 
relating to the adequacy of such perform- 
ance, the extent of the difficulty in securing 
competent servicing of mechanical and elec- 
trical products under warranties and guar- 
antees as well as under customary service 
agreements, and the difficulties encountered 
in obtaining relief for inadequate perform- 
ance under guarantees and under customary 
service agreements. 

(b) The Council may transmit to the Pres- 
ident and to the Congress such interim re- 
ports as it deems advisable, and shall trans- 
mit its final report with recommendations 
to the President and to the Congress not later 
than two years from the date of approval of 
this Act. Such final report shall contain a 
detailed statement of the findings and con- 
clusions of the Council together with its 
recommendations for such legislation or vol- 
untary programs as it deems appropriate, 

POWERS OF THE COUNCIL 

Sec. 203. (a) The Council, or any two 
members thereof as authorized by the Coun- 
cil, may conduct hearings anywhere in the 
United States or otherwise secure data and 
expressions of opinions pertinent to the 
study. The Council shall publish notice of 
any proposed hearing in the Federal Register, 
and shall afford a reasonable opportunity for 
interested persons to present relevant testi- 
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mony and data. In connection therewith the 
Council is authorized by majority vote— 

(1) To require, by special or general or- 
ders, corporations, business firms, and in- 
dividuals to submit in writing such reports 
and answers to questions as the Council may 
prescribe; such submission shall be made 
within such reasonable period and under 
oath or otherwise as the Council may deter- 
mine; 

(2) To administer oaths; 

(3) To require by subpoena the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of all documentary evidence relating 
to the execution of its duties; 

(4) In the case of disobedience to a sub- 
poena or order issued under this subsection, 
to invoke the aid of any district court of the 
United States in requiring compliance with 
such subpoena or order; 

(5) In any proceeding or investigation to 
order testimony to be taken by deposition 
before any person who is designated by the 
Council and has the power to administer 
oaths, and in such instances to compel testi- 
mony and the production of evidence in the 
same manner as authorized para- 
graphs (3) and (4) of this subsection; and 

(6) to pay witnesses the same fees and 
mileage as are paid in like circumstances in 
the courts of the United States. 

(b) Any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which an inquiry 
is carried on may, in case of refusal to obey 
a subpoena or order of the Council issued 
under subsection (a) of this section, issue 
an order requiring compliance therewith; 
and any failure to obey the order of the 
court may be punished by the court as a con- 
tempt thereof. 

(c) The Council is authorized to request 
directly from any department, agency, or in- 
dependent instrumentality of the Federal 
Government any information it deems neces- 
sary to carry out its functions under this 
Act; and each such department, agency, or 
independent instrumentality is authorized 
to cooperate with the Council and, to the 
extent permitted by law, to furnish such in- 
formation to the Council upon request made 
by the Chairman or Vice Chairman when 
acting as Chairman. 

(d) The Council is authorized to enter into 
contracts with Federal or State agencies, pri- 
vate firms, institutions, and individuals for 
the conduct of research or surveys, and the 
preparation of reports, and for other activ- 
ities necessary to the discharge of its duties. 

(e) When the Council finds that publica- 
tion of any information obtained by it is in 
the public interest and would not give an 
unfair competitive advantage to any person, 
it is authorized to publish such information 
in the form and manner deemed best adapted 
for public use, except that data and informa- 
tion which would separately disclose the 
business transactions of any person, trade 
secrets, or names of customers shall be held 
confidential and shall not be disclosed by the 
Council or its staff: Provided, That the Coun- 
cil shall permit business firms or individuals 
reasonable access to documents furnished by 
them for the purpose of obtaining or copying 
such documents as need may arise. 

(f) The Council is authorized to delegate 
any of its functions to individual members 
of the Council or to designated individuals 
on its staff and to make such rules and regu- 
lations as are necessary for the conduct of 
its business, except as herein otherwise 
provided, 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 

Sec. 204. Each member of the Council shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $100 for 
each day such member is engaged upon work 
of the Council and shall be reimbursed for 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
5703) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 205. (a) The Council is authorized, 
without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in the competitive service, and without re- 
gard to the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title relat- 
ing to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates, to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of an Executive Director, and the Execu- 
tive Director, with the approval of the Coun- 
cil, may employ and fix the compensation of 
such additional personnel as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the functions of the Coun- 
cil, but no individual so appointed shall re- 
ceive compensation in excess of the rate au- 
thorized for GS-18 by section 5332 of such 
title. 

(b) The Executive Director, with the ap- 
proval of the Council, is authorized to ob- 
tain services in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, but at rates for individuals not to ex- 
ceed $100 per diem. 

(c) The head of any Federal agency is 
authorized to detail, on a reimbursable basis, 
any of its personnel to assist in carrying out 
the duties of the Council under this Act. 

(d) Financial and administrative services 
(including those related to budgeting and 
accounting, financial, reporting, personnel, 
and procurement) shall be provided for the 
Council by the General Services Administra- 
tion, for which payment shall be made in 
advance, or by reimbursement, from funds 
of the Council in such amounts as may be 
agreed upon by the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil and the Administrator of the General 
Services. Regulations of the General Sery- 
ices Administration for the collection of 
indebtedness of personnel resulting from er- 
roneous payments shall apply to the collec- 
tion of erroneous payments made to or on 
behalf of a Council employee, and regula- 
tions of said Administrator for the ad- 
ministrative control of funds shall apply to 
appropriations of the Council, but the Coun- 
cil shall not be required to prescribe such 
regulations. 

(e) Ninety days after submission of its 
final report, as provided in section 202(b), 
the Council shall cease to exist. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec, 206. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Council such sums, not to 
exceed $2,000,000, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 


CONSUMER WARRANTY 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, on behalf of myself and the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], two bills concerning consumer 
warranty legislation. 

In the past year my office has been re- 
ceiving numerous complaints from new- 
car buyers and automobile dealers in 
Arizona. The chief complaint has been 
that it is virtually impossible for the 
consumer to enforce the provisions of his 
automobile warranty against the manu- 
facturer. The dealers complain that the 
automobile manufacturers will not fur- 
nish them with parts nor will they re- 
imburse them for work done under the 
warranty and, therefore, it becomes eco- 
nomically disastrous for the dealer to 
make all the repairs that the consumer 
usually finds necessary to put his new 
car in operating shape. 

The other major problem involved 
here is the interpretation of the provi- 
sions in the new-car warranties, Con- 
sumers and dealers interpret them one 
way and the manufacturer interprets 
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them another—usually to his benefit. 
This problem has been brought to light 
by articles in Consumer Reports, the 
Wall Street Journal, the Washington 
Star and is now under serious study by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

In 1966, Congress established the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act. As a result of this act, a period from 
September 1966 to May 31, 1967, 2,214,- 
925 motor vehicles have been reported to 
the National Highway Safety Bureau, 
according to the American Automobile 
Association, because of safety defects. 
In addition, thousands of motor vehicles 
produced in this country have what is 
considered inconvenient defects—that is, 
cigarette lighter does not work, the up- 
holstery is poorly done in the car, the 
carpeting is not put down right, the 
speedometer is not at a correct angle. 
The major problem here is what recourse 
does the new-car buyer have to get the 
dealer or the manufacturer to correct 
the so-called inconvenient defects. In 
general, the only recourse he has is to 
enforce the provisions of this warranty. 
However, since there is a problem in 
interpreting it this usually entails hir- 
ing a lawyer and going to court. The 
chances of the average new-car buyer 
succeeding are extremely slim because 
of the high cost of litigation and also 
the length of the litigation. Therefore, 
we have prepared this legislation. 

It sets up automobile warranty stand- 
ards, both for the manufacturer and for 
the franchised dealer. The standards will 
be set by the Secretary of Commerce 
after consultation with the Federal 
Trade Commission relative to accepted 
advertising practices. The standards the 
Secretary shall set include provisions 
whereby the manufacturer may not re- 
lease himself of liability by contracting 
it away. 

We provide under the warranty claim 
section a method by which a new car 
buyer who has a warranty may request 
arbitration and, if he is successful, have 
this claim docketed in a Federal Court 
and, therefore, legally enforceable 
against the manufacturer at little or no 
cost to the consumer. 

The bill also provides certain franchise 
standards. These standards prohibit any 
manufacturer from authorizing a fran- 
chise unless he makes the dealer his 
agent for service of process in case of 
legal action and reimburses him at a fair 
market value for the work he does on 
cars that have damages or defects that 
will be covered by the warranty. 

The bill also requires both the manu- 
facturer and the dealer to keep records 
relative to all the defects, damages— 
whether they be legal claims or monetary 
claims—trelative to that make or model 
of car. 

Mr. President, the warranty problem 
is not restricted to the automobile in- 
dustry alone. The consumer often en- 
counters the same frustrating experi- 
ences when he purchases new household 
and electrical applicances. And I am in- 
troducing legislation which would re- 
quire quality control standards in the 
household appliance industry and which 
would provide a means for the customer 
to enforce his warranty claims for vari- 
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ous appliances like stoves, refrigerators, 
and radios. 

These bills, in conjunction with Sena- 
tor Macnuson’s advisory council pro- 
posal, represent a comprehensive effort to 
put some quality in the quantitative the- 
ory of production. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the two bills be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of these remarks, along 
with three articles, one from Consumer 
Reports and two from the Wall Street 
Journal, which deal with the subject of 
warranties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
and articles will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The bills, introduced by Mr. HAYDEN 
(for himself and Mr. Macnuson), were 
received, read twice by their titles, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2727. A bill to promote higher stand- 
ards of quality control in the manufacture 


of motor vehicles; to provide for the estab- 


lishment by the Secretary of Commerce of 
standards for new motor vehicle warran- 
ties and for motor vehicle dealer franchise 
agreements; to prescribe effective remedies 
for breach of such warranties and agree- 
ments; and for other purposes: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY INSPECTION 
Sec, 2. (a) Under such regulations as the 


factory, assembly plant, or other facility 
operated or maintained within any State by 
any manufacturer for the manufacturing or 
assembling of new motor vehicles for distri- 
bution in or affecting interstate commerce, 
or any component of such motor vehicles, to 
examine and evaluate— 

(1) the quality of materials, components, 
manufacturing or assembling practices, and 
workmanship used or applied within such 
facility for the manufacturing or assembling 
of such motor vehicles or components; 

(2) the effectiveness of quality control 
measures and procedures in effect within 
such facility with respect to the manufac- 
turing or assembling of such motor vehicles 
or components; 

(3) the extent to which and the effective- 
ness with which components produced or 
supplied by persons other than such manu- 
facturer are inspected or tested for defects 
before use within such facility for the manu- 
facturing or assembling of such motor 


(4) the extent to which and the effective- 
ness with which completed new motor vye- 
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hicles manufactured or assembled in such 
facility are inspected or tested for defects be- 
fore distribution in or affecting interstate 
commerce; and 

(5) the extent to which and the effective- 
ness with which defects in such new motor 
vehicles detected by such inspection or test- 
ing are corrected before such new motor ve- 
hicles are distributed in or affecting inter- 
state commerce. 

(b) Upon the completion of each such in- 
spection of each such facility, the representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce who 
conducted such inspection shall transmit to 
the Secretary a full and complete written 
report, prepared in such manner and form as 
the Secretary shall prescribe, containing a 
detailed statement of the findings and con- 
clusions made by such representatives upon 
such inspection and their recommendations 
with respect to measures to be taken for the 
improvement in quality of motor vehicles 
or components manufactured or assembled 
in such facility. If any such representative of 
the Department does not concur in the find- 
ings, conclusions, or recommendations con- 
tained in such report, such representative 
shall prepare a written statement of his 
comments thereon, and such statement shall 
be annexed to such report and shall be made 
a part thereof. 

(c) Upon receipt of any such report with 
respect to any such facility operated or 
maintained by any manufacturer containing 
recommendations for the improvement in 
quality of motor vehicles or components 
thereof manufactured or assembled in such 
facility, the Secretary shall transmit 
promptly to such manufacturer a written 
statement of such recommendations. Not 
less than two months or more than six 
months after the transmission of any such 
statement to any manufacturer, the Secre- 
tary shall cause the facility named therein to 
be reinspected without advance notice in 
compliance with the provisions of subsec- 
tions (a) and (b). 

(d) To carry into effect the provisions of 
this section, officers and employees of the 
Department of Commerce duly designated 
by the Secretary, upon the presentation of 
appropriate credentials to the individual 
then exercising principal executive or ad- 
ministrative control over any such facility, 
shall be entitled, at any time at which such 
facility is engaged in operation or open for 
the transaction of business, to enter such 
facility and to conduct such inspection of 
(1) the components or other materials con- 
tained in such facility and (2) the opera- 
tions, records, and products of such facility 
as may be required for that purpose. Infor- 
mation obtained in the course of any such 
inspection by any officer or employee of the 
Department of Commerce with respect to (1) 
the cost of materials or components used in 
such facility, (2) the costs of production of 
motor vehicles or components thereof manu- 
factured or assembled in such facility, and 
(3) proprietary or trade secrets of the 
manufacturer engaged in the operation or 
maintenance of such facility shall be treated 
as confidential information, and shall not be 
disclosed to any other person who is not in- 
cluded within a class of officers or em- 
ployees of the Department of Commerce 
which has been determined by the Secre- 
tary to require such information for the per- 
formance of official duties imposed upon 
them under this Act. 


WARRANTY AND FRANCHISE REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 3. (a) No manufacturer may manu- 
facture or assemble for distribution in or 
affecting interstate commerce, or distribute 
or cause to be distributed in or affecting 
interstate commerce, any new motor vehicle 
of any make unless such manufacturer gives 
in writing to the first purchaser of each 
motor vehicle of that make within any State 
a warranty with respect to such motor vehicle 
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which complies with standards prescribed by 
the Secretary under this Act which are then 
in effect. 

(b) No manufacturer may enter into any 
franchise with any dealer for the retail sale 
of new motor vehicles of any make within 
any State unless such franchise complies 
with standards prescribed by the Secretary 
under this Act which are then in effect. 

(c) The Secretary shall prescribe, by rules 
adopted by him in conformity with the pro- 
visions of section 553, title 5, United States 
Code, after consultation with the Commis- 
sion, standards for— 

(1) warranties given by manufacturers to 
the first purchasers within any State of new 
motor vehicles manufactured, assembled, or 
distributed by such manufacturers; and 

(2) franchises entered into by manufac- 
turers for the retail sale of new motor vehi- 
cles by dealers within any State. 


WARRANTY STANDARDS 


Sec. 4. (a) Warranty standards prescribed 
by the Secretary under this Act shall re- 
quire that each warranty given by a man- 
ufacturer with respect to any new motor 
vehicle— 

(1) Include terms which state the name 
and address of the warrantor, impose upon 
the warrantor legally enforceable liability 
for the performance of the terms of such 
warranty, and identify the persons or classes 
of persons who are entitled as warrantees 
to enforce the obligation of such warranty; 

(2) Include affirmative provisions by 
which such motor vehicle is warranted to 
comply with the requirements of all motor 
vehicle safety standards imposed by or pur- 
suant to laws of the United States and of 
the State and the political subdivision there- 
of in which possession of such motor vehicle 
is transferred to the first purchaser; 

(3) Include affirmative provisions by which 
(A) such motor vehicle is warranted to be 
free from damage and defects at the time of 
the delivery of possession thereof to the first 
purchaser thereof, and (B) any defect in 
such motor vehicle which is made the subject 
of a claim against the warrantor within 
twelve months after the time of transfer of 
possession thereof to such purchaser shall be 
presumed in the absence of substantial proof 
to the contrary to have existed in such motor 
vehicle at that time; 

(4) Include affirmative provisions by which 
the warrantor undertakes to reimburse a 
warrantee for all expenses reasonably in- 
curred by such warrantee for or incident to 
service rendered, by a person other than a 
dealer engaged in business pursuant to a 
franchise entered into by the warrantor, for 
the correction of defects in such motor ve- 
hicle which are subject to the warranty 
whenever (A) the correction of any such 
defect is immediately required for safety or 
to render such motor vehicle operative at any 
place or time at which the services of such a 
dealer are not readily available to the war- 
rantee, or (B) no dealer engaged in business 
pursuant to a franchise entered into by the 
warrantor, in the immediate vicinity of the 
place at which such service is required by 
the warrantee, is able to provide such serv- 
ice within a reasonable period of time, as 
such period is determined by rules which the 

shall prescribe; 

(5) Specify with particularity the nature, 
extent, duration, conditions, and exceptions 
of any additional warranty given by the 
ca with respect to such motor ve- 

cle; 

(6) Specify with particularity the nature 
and the extent of each remedy made avall- 
able by the warrantor to a warrantee for the 
correction of damage to or defects in such 
motor vehicle subject to such warranty; 

(7) Provide for the assertion of warranty 
claims and demands by warrantees in writ- 
ing upon printed forms prepared by the war- 
Trantor, and made readily available to all 
Warrantees at the place of business of each 
dealer engaged in business under a franchise 
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entered into by the warrantor, in conformity 
with rules prescribed by the Secretary; 

(8) Include effective provision for the ad- 
justment and settlement, by arbitration con- 
ducted upon written demand made by a war- 
rantee in conformity with the provisions of 
title 9, United States Code, and with rules 
prescribed by the Secretary, of any dispute 
arising from any claim made against the 
warrantor for the correction under such war- 
ranty of any alleged damage to or defect in 
any such motor vehicle; and 

(9) Include such other provisions as the 
Secretary shall determine from time to time 
after consultation with the Commission to 
be required (A) to protect warrantees fully 
and effectively from deception and unfair 
trade practices by manufacturers and by 
dealers engaged in the retail sale of new 
motor vehicles under franchises, and (B) to 
protect manufacturers from fraudulent and 
unconscionable warranty claims. 

(b) No warranty given by any manufac- 
turer may include any provision by which 
the warrantor is relieved, or which purports 
to relieve the warrantor, of any obligation— 

(1) To correct fully at the expense of the 
warrantor any damage to or defect in any 
new motor vehicle which exists at the time 
of the transfer of possession thereof to the 
first purchaser; 

(2) With respect to any tire or other com- 
ponent which (A) has been furnished or sup- 
plied to the manufacturer by any other 
person, and (B) is a part of, installed in, 
or attached to a motor vehicle at the time 
of transfer of possession thereof to the first 
purchaser; 

(3) With respect to any article of equip- 
ment or accessory distributed or furnished 
by the manufacturer which is installed in or 
attached to a motor vehicle after the transfer 
of possession thereof to the first purchaser; 

(4) Arising under the law of any State 
with respect to any implied warranty of 
merchantability or fitness for a particular 
use; or 

(5) With respect to the death of or per- 
sonal injury to any person, or the loss of or 
damage to any property of any person, re- 
sulting proximately from any damage to or 
defect in any motor vehicle which is subject 
to the terms of a warranty given by the man- 
ufacturer to the first purchaser of such motor 
vehicle. 

WARRANTY CLAIMS 


Sec. 5. (a) In conformity with the provi- 
sions of section 553, title 5, United States 
Code, the Secretary after consultation with 
the Commission shall prescribe rules for (1) 
the submission to warrantors of claims made 
upon warranties, (2) the making of demands 
upon warrantors for the arbitration of such 
claims, and (3) the adjustment and settle- 
ment of such claims by arbitration, Such 
rules for the arbitration of such claims shall 
include effective provision for (1) the inspec- 
tion and evaluation of any motor vehicle as 
to which any such claim is made by an im- 
partial motor vehicle analysis or diagnosis 
organization which is qualified to determine 
whether any alleged damage to or defect 
in any motor vehicle exists or existed and 
the nature and extent of any action required 
for the satisfactory correction of any such 
damage or defect which is determined to be 
present, and (2) the entry of judgment in 
a district court of the United States upon 
any award made by such arbitration. Any 
award made in favor of a prevailing claimant 
in any such arbitration shall include provi- 
sion for the granting to the claimant of ap- 
propriate relief and for the payment by the 
warrantor to the claimant of a sum equal to 
the aggregate amount of all expenses reason- 
ably incurred by the claimant incident to 
the assertion and prosecution of his claim. 

(b) In any proceeding instituted by a war- 
rantee under title 9, United States Code, 
against a warrantor for the confirmation 
and enforcement of an arbitration award 
made pursuant to this Act a prevailing plain- 
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tiffs shall be entitled to recover from the 
warrantor (in addition to any recovery or re- 
lief granted for compliance with the arbitra- 
tion award) a sum equal to the aggregate 
amount of the costs and expenses (including 
attorney's fees) determined by the court to 
have been reasonably incurred by the plain- 
tiff for or in connection with the institution 
and prosecution of such proceeding, In any 
such proceeding in which it is shown by a 
prevailing plaintiff that the warrantor has 
failed to comply fully with the terms of such 
award within 30 days after the date on which 
such award was made in favor of the plain- 
tiff, the plaintiff also shall be entitled to re- 
cover from the warrantor an indemnity in 
such amount, not less than $100 or more 
than $1,000, as the court shall determine to 
be proper unless the defendant shows by 
substantial evidence just cause for such 
failure. 

(c) Nothing contained in this Act, or in 
any rules prescribed by the Secretary there- 
under, shall bar the institution by any war- 
rantee of any legal action in any court of 
competent jurisdiction of any State for the 
assertion of any claim against any war- 
rantor arising from any defect in any motor 
vehicle. 

FRANCHISE STANDARDS 


Src. 6. (a) Franchise standards prescribed 
by the Secretary under this Act shall require 
that each franchise entered into by a manu- 
facturer with a dealer for the retail sale by 
such dealer of new motor vehicles of any 
make within any State include— 

(1) Provisions by which such dealer is 
designated as the agent of the manufacturer 
for (A) the giving to the first purchaser of 
each new motor vehicle at the time of de- 
livery of possession of such motor vehicle to 
such purchaser of a warranty which is in 
full compliance with warranty standards pre- 
scribed under this Act, (B) the performance 
of any inspection of any motor vehicle of 
that make to which any warrantee is entitled 
by the terms of a warranty given by the 
manufacturer with respect to such motor 
vehicle, (C) the correction of any damage to 
or defect in any motor vehicle of that make 
to which any warrantee is entitled by the 
terms of a warranty given by the manu- 
facturer with respect to such motor vehicle, 
(D) the furnishing, upon request of any 
warrantee, of printed forms for the asser- 
tion against the manufacturer of warranty 
claims and the making of demands for the 
arbitration of such claims, (E) the ac- 
ceptance on behalf of the manufacturer of 
any warranty claim made against, or any de- 
mand for the arbitration of any such claim 
made to, the manufacturer with respect to 
any motor vehicle of that make, and (F) the 
service of process in any legal action in- 
stituted in any court against the manu- 
facturer upon any claim arising from any 
alleged damage to or defect in any motor 
vehicle of that make; 

(2) Provisions by which the manufac- 
turer is obligated to reimburse such dealer 
for all service rendered by such dealer in 
the inspection of each new motor vehicle 
of that make and the correction, before the 
time of delivery thereof by such dealer to the 
first purchaser, of all damage to and defects 
in such motor vehicle determined by such 
dealer to exist before such time; 

(3) Provisions by which the manufac- 
turer is obligated to reimburse such dealer 
for all service rendered by such dealer for 
the correction of any damage to or defect in 
any motor vehicle of that make which ary 
warrantee is entitled to obtain without cost 
under the terms of a warranty given by the 
manufacturer; 

(4) Provisions by which the manufac- 
turer is obligated to make payment to such 
dealer for all service of the kinds described 
in paragraph (2) and paragraph (8) ren- 
dered by such dealer (A) at a time not later 
than the last day of the month next follow- 
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ing the month In which such dealer trans- 
mits to the manufacturer written request for 
reimbursement for such service, and (B) 
in an amount equal to the aggregate 
amount which such dealer would receive for 
like service rendered to retail customers who 
are not entitled by the terms of a warranty 
to obtain such service without cost; 

(5) Provisions by which the manufacturer 
is obligated to make reasonable reimburse- 
ment to such dealer, in accordance with 
rules which the Secretary shall prescribe 
after consultation with the Commission, for 
all administrative and other expenses in- 
curred by such dealer in (A) the reception 
and transmission to the manufacturer of 
claims made upon warranties given by the 
manufacturer and demands made for the ar- 
bitration of such claims, (B) the preparation 
and maintenance of records and the making 
of reports with respect to such claims, and 
(C) the furnishing of evidence in or in con- 
nection with the arbitration of, or the trial 
of legal actions arising from, such claims; 

(6) Provisions by which the manufacturer 
is obligated to make available promptly to 
each such dealer all repair parts and compo- 
nents required by such dealer for the prompt 
and satisfactory repair of all motor vehicles 
of such make which have been manufac- 
tured or asssembled by the manufacturer 
within the preceding period of five model 
years; 

(7) Provisions by which the manufacturer 
is obligated to provide such dealer without 
cost such technical analysis services beyond 
the capacity or competence of such dealer as 
such dealer may require for the identification 
and correction of defects in all motor ve- 
hicles of such make which are subject to 
warranty given by the manufacturer; 

(8) Effective provision for the adjustment 
and settlement, by arbitration conducted 
upon written demand made by such dealer in 
conformity with the provisions of title 9, 
United States Code, and with rules prescribed 
by the Secretary, of any dispute arising from 
any claim made by such dealer against the 
manufacturer for any reimbursement or 
service pursuant to the terms of such fran- 
chise; and 

(9) Such other provision as the Secretary 
shall determine from time to time after con- 
sultation with the Commission to be re- 
quired (A) to protect such dealers from un- 
fair trade practices by the manufacturer, and 
(B) to protect manufacturers from fraudu- 
lent and unconscionable franchise claims, 

(b) No franchise entered into by a manu- 
facturer may include any provision by which 
any dealer is obligated to assume any lia- 
bility, other than liability as the agent of 
the manufacturer pursuant to the terms of 
a warranty given by the manufacturer, for 
the correction of damage to or defects in any 
new motor vehicle, or in any article of equip- 
ment or accessory for any motor vehicle 
which has been distributed or furnished to 
the dealer by manufacturer, existing at the 
time of delivery of such new motor vehicle, 
or such article of equipment or accessory, 
to such dealer. 


FRANCHISE CLAIMS 


Sec. 7. (a) In conformity with the provi- 
sions of section 553, title 5, United States 
Code, the Secretary after consultation with 
the Commission shall prescribe rules for (1) 
the making of demands by dealers for the 
arbitration of claims of such dealers against 
manufacturers arising from franchise terms, 
and (2) the adjustment and settlement of 
such claims by arbitration. Such rules shall 
conform as nearly as may be practicable to 
rules prescribed by the Secretary under sec- 
tion 5 with respect to the arbitration of 
warranty claims, 

(b) In any proceeding instituted by a 
dealer under title 9, United States Code, 
against a manufacturer for the confirmation 
and enforcement of an arbitration award 
made pursuant to this Act, a prevailing 
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plaintiff shall be entitled to the recovery from 
such manufacturer of costs, expenses, and 
an indemnity in conformity with the provi- 
sions of section 5(b) relating to warranty 
claims, 

(e) Nothing contained in this Act, or in 
any rules prescribed by the Secretary there- 
under, shall bar the institution by a dealer 
of any legal action in any court of competent 
jurisdiction for the assertion of any claim 
against manufacturer. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Sec, 8. (a) Each manufacturer, and each 
dealer engaged in the retail sale of new motor 
vehicles under a franchise entered into by 
such manufacturer, shall prepare, compile, 
and maintain at its principal place of busi- 
ness for such period of time as the Secretary 
shall specify such records as the Secretary 
after consultation with the Commission shall 
prescribe with respect to— 

(1) Warranties given and franchises en- 
tered into by such manufacturer; 

(2) Claims made in writing against such 
manufacturer upon such warranties and such 
franchises; 

(3) Demands made upon the manufacturer 
for the arbitration of such claims; 

(4) Legal actions instituted in prosecution 
of such claims; 

(5) Action taken by such manufacturer 
and by such dealer with respect to each such 
claim and demand; 

(6) The time, place, manner, and terms of 
settlement of each such claim; and 

(7) The written acknowledgment of sat- 
isfactory settlement executed by the claim- 
ant in the case of each such claim which has 
been so settled. 

(b) Upon demand made by any duly des- 
ignated officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or the Commission dur- 
ing business hours of any business day, each 
manufacturer and each such dealer shall 
grant to such officer or employee access to 
all such records to inspect, analyze the con- 
tents of, and make copies of any of the 
papers contained in or constituting a part 
of such records. 

(c) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe from time to time after 
consultation with the Commission, each 
manufacturer shall transmit to the Secre- 
tary in January of each year a report which 
shall include full, complete, and accurate 
information, prepared in such manner and 
form as the Secretary shall prescribe, as to— 

(1) The number of warranties given by 
such manufacturer during the preceding cal- 
endar year; 

(2) The number of written claims made 
during that year against such manufacturer 
under warranties given at any time by such 
manufacturer; 

(3) The nature of each category of al- 
leged damage or defects which were the sub- 
ject of such warranty claims, and the num- 
ber of such claims so made with respect to 
each such category; 

(4) The number of written claims made 
during that year against such manufacturer 
under franchises entered into at any time by 
such manufacturer, the nature of each cate- 
gory of such claims, and the number of 
claims so made with respect to each such 
category; 

(5) The number of such warranty claims, 
and the number of such franchise claims, of 
each such category received by such manu- 
facturer during that year which were settled 
during that year, and the nature and man- 
ner of disposition of such claims; 

(6) The total number, and the number of 
each such category, of such warranty claims 
and of such franchise claims recelved by 
such manufacturer during that year which 
were not settled during that year, and the 
reasons for failure of settlement of claims of 
each such category; 

(7) The total number, and the number of 
each such category, of such warranty claims 
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and of such franchise claims received by 
such manufacturer during all years 
which were not settled during the calendar 
year for which the report is made, and the 
reasons for failure of settlement of claims 
of each such category; and 

(8) Such other matters as the Secretary 

shall determine to be required for the evalua- 
tion of the compliance by such manufacturer 
with the requirements of this Act and with 
the terms of warranties given and franchises 
entered into by such manufacturer at any 
time. 
(d) A copy of each report received by the 
Secretary from each manufacturer under 
this section shall be placed in a file which 
shall be established within the Department 
of Commerce. The Secretary shall prepare 
an appropriate index to that file to facilitate 
the identification of and access to all such 
reports filed by each manufacturer. Under 
such regulations as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, reports contained in that file and the 
index thereto shall be available for inspec- 
tion by members of the public during busi- 
ness hours of the Department of Commerce. 
Upon receipt of each such report, the Secre- 
tary shall prepare and transmit promptly to 
the Commission a copy thereof. 

(e) On on before April 1 of each year, the 
Secretary shall transmit to the Congress and 
to the Commission a report which shall con- 
tain— 

(1) A summary of the information con- 
tained in reports made to the Secretary by 
each manufacturer under this section with 
respect to the preceding calendar year; 

(2) An evaluation by the Secretary of the 
extent to which compliance with (A) the re- 
quirements of this Act, (B) the requirements 
of standards prescribed under this Act, and 
(C) the terms of warranties given and fran- 
chises entered into pursuant to such stand- 
ards, has been achieved; and 

(3) The recommendations of the Secretary 
for such additional legislation as he may 
deem necessary or desirable, after consulta- 
tion with the Commission, to obtain (A) 
effective compliance in good faith by manu- 
facturers and dealers with such requirements 
and terms, (B) the establishment and main- 
tenance by manufacturers of manufacturing 
practices and quality control procedures ef- 
fective to reduce substantially the amount 
of damage to and the number of defects oc- 
curring in new motor vehicles at the time of 
delivery of possession to the first purchasers 
thereof, and (C) provision for the rendition 
of prompt and effective service to warrantees 
for the correction of damages to or defects 
in motor vehicles subject to warranty. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 9. (a) It shall be a violation of para- 
graph (1) of section 5(a) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 46 (a)) for 
any manufacturer— 

(1) To fail to give to the first purchaser 
of each new motor vehicle manufactured or 
distributed by such manufacturer, at the 
time of transfer of possession of such motor 
vehicle to such purchaser, a warranty which 
complies in all respects with warranty stand- 
ards in effect at that time pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act; 

(2) To enter into any franchise with any 
person at any time unless such franchise 
complies in all respects with franchise stand- 
ards in effect at that time pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act; or 

(3) To decline or fail to fulfill any obliga- 
tion to any warrantee or dealer imposed upon 
such manufacturer by the terms of any such 
warranty or franchise. 

(b) It shall be a violation of paragraph 
(1) of section Sta) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(a)) for any 
dealer engaged under a franchise in the retail 
sale of new motor vehicles to decline or fail 
to fulfill any obligation to any warrantee im- 
posed upon such dealer by or pursuant to 
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this Act or by the terms of such franchise 
unless such dealer shows by substantial evi- 
dence that for reasons beyond the control 
of such dealer fulfillment of that obligation 
was not possible. 

PENALTIES 


Sec. 10. (a) In any action under section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act for the 
recovery from any manufacturer of any civil 
penalty for the violation of a final cease-and- 
desist order of the Commission entered pur- 
suant to section 9(a) of this Act, each viola- 
tion of that order with respect to each item 
of damage to and each defect in each motor 
vehicle shall be a separate violation without 
regard to the day on which such violation 
occurred, 

(b) Whoever, being a person who is obli- 
gated by this Act, by any rule or regulation 
prescribed or promulgated under this Act, 
by any provision of a franchise, or by any re- 
quirement imposed by a manufacturer or 
dealer upon any officer, employee, or agent 
of such manufacturer or dealer, to prepare, 
compile, or maintain any record in compli- 
ance with section 8(a) of this Act, willfully 
fails to comply with such obligation, or will- 
fully fails to accord access to such record 
in compliance with section 8(b) of this Act, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years or both. 

(c) Whoever, being a person who is ob- 
ligated by this Act, or by any requirement 
imposed by a manufacturer upon any officer, 
employee, or agent of such manufacturer, 
to make any report under section 8(c) of 
this Act— 

(1) Willfully fails to file such report 
within the period of time prescribed by 
section 8(c) of this Act; 

(2) Files any such report containing any 
information which is false or misleading, 
with knowledge or with reason to believe 
that such information is false or mislead- 
ing; or 

(3) Files any such report from which 
there has been omitted any information re- 
quired by this Act, or by any rule or regula- 
tion promulgated under this Act, to be con- 
tained therein, with intent to conceal such 
information, 


shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

(d) Whoever, being an officer, employee, 
or agent of any manufacturer, willfully (1) 
denies to any officer or employee of the 
Department of Commerce duly designated 
by the Secretary to conduct any inspection 
pursuant to section 2 of this Act access to 
any facility of such manufacturer, to any 
components or other materials contained in 
any such facility, or to any operations, 
records, or products of any such facility, 
or (2) by any means obstructs or impedes 
any such officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the conduct of any 
such inspection with intent to conceal any 
fact, circumstance, or matter relevant to 
the conduct of such inspection, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 

(e) Any person who has been designated 
under rules prescribed by the Secretary to 
serve as an arbitrator of any claim made 
under a warranty or franchise shall be 
deemed for the purposes of such service to 
be a public official within the meaning of 
section 201, title 18, United States Code. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “motor vehicle’ means a 
vehicle driven or drawn by mechanical power 
manufactured primarily for use in the trans- 
portation of passengers or property on public 
streets, roads, and highways, except any ve- 
hicle operated exclusively on a rail or rails, 

(2) The term “new motor vehicle” means 
& motor vehicle the possession of which has 
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not been transferred to the first purchaser 
thereof. 

(8) The term “make”, when used with 
respect to a motor vehicle, means the princi- 
pal brand or trade name under which such 
motor vehicle is distributed for sale at 
retail. 

(4) The term “model”, when used with 
respect to a motor vehicle, means each sub- 
sidiary brand, trade name, and designation by 
year or otherwise under which a particular 
category of motor vehicles of any make is 
distributed for sale at retail. 

(5) The term “manufacturer” means a 
person engaged in the business of (A) man- 
ufacturing or assembling new motor ve- 
hicles for distribution in or affecting inter- 
state commerce, (B) distributing in or af- 
fecting interstate commerce to dealers for 
retail sale, pursuant to franchises entered 
into by such person with such dealers, new 
motor vehicles manufactured or assembled 
within any State by any other person, or 
(C) importing new motor vehicles for resale, 

(6) The term “dealer” means a person 
engaged in business in the retail sale of 
new motor vehicles distributed in, or the 
distribution of which affects, interstate 
commerce, 

(7) The term “franchise” means one or 
more contracts, agreements, or understand- 
ings entered into by a manufacturer with an- 
other person by which such manufacturer 
undertakes to furnish to such other person, 
and such other person undertakes to act as 
a dealer for the retail sale of, new motor ve- 
hicles manufactured, assembled, or distrib- 
uted by such manufacturer. 

(8) The term “first purchaser”, when used 
with respect to a motor vehicle, means the 
first person (other than a manufacturer, a 
dealer, or any other person engaged in busi- 
ness in the purchase of motor vehicles for 
resale) to whom possession thereof is trans- 
ferred by or pursuant to the terms of a sale 
at retail or a contract for sale at retail. 

(9) The term “person” means an indi- 
vidual, and any partnership, corporation, as- 
sociation, or other legal entity. 

(10) The term “warranty” means an as- 
sumption by a manufacturer of liability to 
correct without cost to a warrantee damage 
to or defects in a motor vehicle at or after 
the time of delivery of possession of such 
motor vehicle to the first purchaser thereof. 

(11) The term “warrantor” means a man- 
ufacturer who gives or has given a warranty 
with respect to a new motor vehicle. 

(12) The term “warrantee” means the first 
purchaser of any new motor vehicle to whom 
a warranty is given or has been given with 
respect to such motor vehicle, and any other 
person who is entitled by the terms of such 
warranty to enforce against the warrantor 
the obligation of such warranty. 

(12) The term “defect”, when used with 
respect to a motor vehicle of any make and 
model, means (A) any defect in material, 
workmanship, assembly, adjustment, or per- 
formance of such motor vehicle or any com- 
ponent thereof, and (B) any failure of such 
motor vehicle or any component thereof to 
conform to standards or specifications there- 
for adopted by the manufacturer thereof, 
and (C) any failure of such standards or 
specifications to comply with any applicable 
requirement of any statute of the United 
States or any regulation or standard duly 
promulgated under any such statute for the 
design, construction, assembly, adjustment, 
or performance of new motor vehicles of that 
make and model. 

(14) The term “component”, when used 
with respect to a motor vehicle, means any 
component, part, or equipment of, and any 
accessory installed in or attached to, such 
motor vehicle. 

(15) The term “service rendered”, when 
used with respect to damage to or a defect 
in a motor vehicle, means all labor actually 
performed and all materials actually fur- 
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nished at any time for the successful correc- 
tion of that damage or defect. 

(16) The term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

(17) The term “Commission” means the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

(18)) The term “interstate commerce” 
means commerce within the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
or any possession of the United States, or 
between any place in a State and any place 
in another State, or between places in the 
same State through another State, 

(19) The term “State” means each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and American 
Samoa. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 12. (a) Warranty standards and fran- 
chise standards prescribed by the Secretary 
under this Act shall take effect on such date 
not later than one year after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, as the Secretary shall 
prescribe. 

(b) Except as provided by subsection (a), 
this Act shall take effect on the first day of 
the seventh month beginning after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

S. 2728. A bill to require manufacturers of 
new household appliances distributed in 
interstate commerce or affecting interstate 
commerce to provide, in compliance with 
standards prescribed by the Secretary of 
Commerce, warranties effective to protect 
consumers from deception and unfair trade 
practices; to provide means for the enforce- 
ment of such warranties: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act, divided into sections according to the 
following table of contents, may be cited as 
the “Federal Household Appliance Warranty 
Act.” 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Warranty requirements. 
Warranty standards. 
Warranty claims. 
. Appliance manufacturers’ represent- 
atives. 
Service representative 
standards, 
. Service representative claims. 
Records and reports. 
. Enforcement. 
. Penalties. 
Definitions. 
. Effective date. 
WARRANTY REQUIREMENTS 
Sec. 2. (a) No appliance manufacturer 
may at any time distribute or cause to be 
distributed in interstate commecre or affect- 
ing interstate commerce any new household 
appliance, or directly or indirectly transfer 
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new household appliance which has been 
transported or distributed in interstate com- 
merce or affecting interstate commerce, un- 
less there is affixed to such new household 
appliance or enclosed in the package in 
which such new household appliance is 
enclosed— 

(1) A printed warranty given by such 
appliance manufacturer with respect to such 
new household appliance which complies 
with standards prescribed by the Secretary 
under this Act which are in effect at that 
time; 

(2) A printed purchase notice prepared 
in such manner and form as the Secretary 
shall prescribe which bears a serial number 
which distinguishes that notice from all 
other similar notices furnished by such 
manufacturer; 

(3) A printed claim notice prepared in 
such manner and form as the shall 
prescribe which bears a serial number iden- 
tical to the serial number shown upon the 
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purchase notice affixed to or enclosed with 
such household appliance; and 

(4) A printed summary statement of the 
rights and remedies conferred upon a war- 
rantee by such warranty and by this Act, 
prepared in such manner and form as the 
Secretary shall prescribe, which shall include 
(A) advice to the warrantee to obtain from 
the retail dealer who furnished such house- 
hold appliance a receipt or other instrument 
evidencing the sale or transfer of such house- 
hold appliance to him and the retail sale 
price thereof and to retain possession of that 
receipt or instrument, (B) advice to the war- 
rantee to transmit all communications to 
the manufacturer relating to such warranty 
by certified mail with return receipt of 
delivery, and (C) such other advice to the 
warrantee as the Secretary shall determine 
to be advisable to enable warrantees to exer- 
cise effectively such rights and remedies. 

(b) After consultation with the Commis- 
sion, the Secretary shall prescribe, in con- 
formity with section 553, title 5, United 
States Code, (1) rules establishing standards 
pursuant to this Act for warranties given by 
appliance manufacturers, and (2) such other 
rules relating to such warranties as the 
Secretary is required to prescribe under this 
Act. 

WARRANTY STANDARDS 


Sec. 3. (a) Warranty standards prescribed 
by the Secretary under this Act shall require 
that each warranty given by an appliance 
manufacturer with respect to any new house- 
hold appliance of any category shall in- 
clude— 

(1) Terms which state the name and 
address of the warrantor; identify the class 
or classes of persons, if any, who are obli- 
gated by contract or otherwise to fulfill the 
obligations of such warranty; and identify 
the class or classes of persons who are en- 
titled as warrantees to enforce the obligation 
of such warranty; 

(2) Affirmative provisions by which such 
household appliance is warranted, subject to 
exceptions made pursuant to paragraph (3) 
and paragraph (4), to (A) be free from 
damage and defects at the time of the deliv- 
ery of possession thereof to the first retail 
purchaser thereof, and (B) remain free from 
defects for such period of time thereafter 
(not less than six months) as the Secretary 
shall have prescribed by rule for household 
appliance of that category; 

(3) Provisions which except from the obli- 
gation of the warrantor under the warranty 
the obligation to correct any damage to or 
defect in any household appliance (A) proxi- 
mately caused in the transportation thereof 
from the place of business of a retail dealer 
to the residence of the first retail purchaser 
thereof, or in the installation thereof in a 
dwelling, by the willful act or negligence of 
any person other than the appliance manu- 
facturer, a retail dealer who is a party to a 
franchise entered into by the appliance 
manufacturer, or a person performing any 
such service under a contract or agreement 
entered into by the appliance manufactuer 
or such a retail dealer, or (B) resulting proxi- 
mately from substantial abuse thereof by 
any person in use; 

(4) Such provisions as the Secretary shall 
determine, with the concurrence of the Com- 
mission, to be required to protect appliance 
manufacturers from fraudulent and uncon- 
scionable warranty claims; 

(5) Affirmative provisions under which any 
damage to or defect in such household ap- 
pliance which is made the subject of a claim 
against the warrantor within six months 
after the time of transfer of possession there- 
of to the first retail purchaser thereof shall 
be presumed, in the absence of substantial 
proof to the contrary offered by the war- 
rantor, to be a damage or a defect which the 
appliance manufacturer is obligated under 
the warranty to correct; 

(6) Affirmative provisions by which the 
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warrantor undertakes upon demand made 
by a warantee within the effective period of 
the warranty to correct without cost of any 
kind to the warrantee, within such period of 
time (not exceeding thirty days) as the 
Secretary shall prescribe for household ap- 
pliances of that category, by the repair or 
replacement of such household appliance, 
all (A) damage to such household appliance 
which existed at the time of the transfer of 
possession thereof to the first purchaser 
thereof, and (B) all defects in such house- 
hold appliance which may occur or become 
manifest within the effective period of the 
warranty, and which are not expressly ex- 
cepted from the obligation of the warranty 
pursuant to paragraph (3) or paragraph (4) 
of this subsection; 

(7) Provisions which specify with particu- 
larity the nature, extent, duration, condi- 
tions, and exceptions of any additional war- 
ranty given by the warrrantor with respect 
to such household appliance; 

(8) Provisions for the adjustment and 
settlement upon written demand made by a 
warrantee, by arbitration conducted at a 
place in reasonably close proximity to the 
residence of the warrantee in conformity 
with the provisions of title 9, United States 
Code, and with rules which shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, of any dispute aris- 
ing from any claim made against the warran- 
tor for the correction under such warranty 
of any alleged damage to or defect in any 
such household appliance; and 

(9) Such other provisions as the Secretary 
shall determine from time to time after con- 
sultation with the Commission to be re- 
quired to protect warrantees fully and effec- 
tively from deception and unfair trade prac- 
tices by appliance manufacturers. 

(b) No warranty given by any appliance 
manufacturer may include any provision by 
which the warrantor is relieved, or which 
purports to relieve the warrantor, of any 
obligation— 

(1) To correct fully at the expense of the 
warrantor (A) any damage to or defect in 
any new household appliance which exists 
at the time of the transfer of possession 
thereof to the first purchaser, or (B) any 
damage to or defect in such household ap- 
pliance which occurs or becomes manifest 
during the effective period of the warranty 
and which is not expressly excepted from the 
obligation of the warranty pursuant to para- 
graph (3) or paragraph (4) of subsection (a) 
of this section; 

(2) With respect to any component part of 
a household appliance which (A) has been 
furnished or supplied to the appliance manu- 
facturer by any other person, and (B) is 
installed in or attached to such household 
appliance at the time of transfer of posses- 
sion thereof to the first retail purchaser; 

(3) Arising under the law of any State 
with respect to any implied warranty of 
merchantability or fitness for a particular 
use; or 

(4) With respect to the death of or per- 
sonal injury to any person, or the loss of or 
damage to any property of any person, re- 
sulting proximately from any damage to or 
defect in any household appliance which is 
subject to the terms of a warranty given 
pursuant to this Act. 


WARRANTY CLAIMS 


Sec. 4. (a) Within seven days after the 
receipt by an appliance manufacturer of a 
claim notice from a warrantee alleging the 
existence of damage to or defects in a house- 
hold appliance of any category with respect 
to which a purchase notice has been trans- 
mitted to the appliance manufacturer, and 
which is alleged to be subject to a warranty 
given by such manufacturer, such manufac- 
turer by written reply to the warrantee, pre- 
pared in such form as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, shall— 

(1) State whether or not such appliance 
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manufacturer agrees that on the date of 
mailing of such claim notice such warranty 
was in effect with respect to such household 
appliance; 

(2) If such appliance manufacturer 
agrees that such warranty was in effect with 
respect to such household appliance on that 
date, inform the warrantee of the name and 
address of one or more service facilities or 
service representatives reasonably accessible 
to the warrantee who are authorized at the 
expense of the appliance manufacturer to 
inspect such appliance and to make any cor- 
rection of any damage to or defect in such 
household appliance to which the warrantee 
is entitled under the warranty; 

(3) Transmit to the warrantee an arbitra- 
tion demand form upon which there shall 
have been placed the serial number appear- 
ing upon the claim notice received by the 
appliance manufacturer from the warrantee 
for use by the warrantee in the event that 
(A) the appliance manufacturer denies that 
such warranty was in effect with respect to 
such household appliance on the date of 
mailing of such claim notice, or (B) the 
claim shall not have been adjusted and 
settled to the satisfaction of the warrantee 
within the period prescribed by the Secre- 
tary for household appliances of that cate- 
gory; and 

(4) Inform the warrantee of the name and 
address of the person engaged in business 
or residing within the State in which the 
warrantee resides, at the place nearest to 
the place of residence of the warrantee, who 
has been designated as the agent of the 
warrantor for the purpose of accepting ser- 
vice of legal process. 

(b) Whenever an appliance manufacturer 
who has received from a warrantee a claim 
notice as to a household appliance of any 
category which is alleged to be subject to a 
warranty given by such manufacturer (1) 
denies that such warranty was in effect with 
respect to such household appliance on the 
date of mailing of such notice, or (2) fails 
to adjust and settle that claim to the satis- 
faction of the warrantee within the period 
prescribed by the Secretary for the adjust- 
ment and settlement of warranty claims as 
to household appliances of that category, the 
warrantee may demand the arbitration of 
his claim by transmitting to the appliance 
manufacturer an arbitration demand form 
executed in substantial compliance with the 
instructions appearing thereon. Within seven 
days after receipt of any such demand, the 
appliance manufacturer shall take action ef- 
fective to provide for the arbitration of such 
claim, in conformity with rules prescribed 
by the Secretary, at a place in close proximity 
to the residence of the warrantee. All ex- 
penses incident to such arbitration shall be 
paid by the appliance manufacturer, except 
that in any case in which it is determined 
by such arbitration that the claim was as- 
serted in bad faith and that such claim was 
wholly without merit the claimant shall be 
required to reimburse the appliance manu- 
facturer for all expenses so incurred. If upon 
such arbitration an award is made in favor 
of the warrantee, the appliance manufac- 
turer shall comply fully with the terms of 
such award within fifteen days after the 
making of that award. 

(c) Rules prescribed by the Secretary for 
the arbitration of warranty claims made with 
respect to household appliances of any cate- 
gory shall include effective provision for the 
examination and evaluation of any such 
household appliance which is the subject of 
a claim by an impartial person who is quali- 
fied by training and experience to determine 
whether the alleged damage or defects do in 
fact exist, the probable cause of all damage 
and defects which are found to exist, and 
the nature and extent of any action which 
is required for the satisfactory correction 
thereof. 

(d) Whenever an appliance manufacturer 
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who has received from a warrantee a purchase 
notice and a claim notice with respect to a 
household appliance of any category which 
is alleged by such claim notice to be subject 
to a warranty given by the manufacturer, 
and such appliance manufacturer— 

(1) Fails to reply to such claim notice 
within the time prescribed by this section 
in full conformity with the requirement of 
this section and with rules prescribed there- 
under by the Secretary; or 

(2) Having made timely reply to such 
claim notice in compliance with this sec- 
tion and such rules, after receipt from such 
warrantee of a demand for the arbitration 
of the claim of the warrantee fails to take in 
response to that demand all action required 
by this section and by rules prescribed there- 
under by the Secretary within the time pre- 
scribed by this section; or 

(3) Having so taken such action for arbi- 
tration, fails to comply with the terms of 
an arbitration award made in favor of the 
warrantee upon that claim within the time 
prescribed by this section. 
such warrantee shall be entitled, notwith- 
standing any provision of title 9, United 
States Code, to recover from such appliance 
Manufacturer, in a civil action instituted 
by the warrantee in any court of competent 
jurisdiction of the United States or of any 
State, a sum equal to (A) the retail pur- 
chase price paid or agreed to be paid for such 
household appliance by the first retail pur- 
chaser thereof, or (B) in any case in which 
such household appliance was furnished to 
the first retail purchaser thereof in exchange 
for or in the redemption of trading stamps 
or other tokens of value, the highest retail 
price for the purchase of a substantially 
identical household appliance manufactured, 
produced, assembled, or distributed by the 
defendant appliance manufacturer which 
was in effect at the time of the acquisition of 
such household appliance by the first retail 


quired by such first retail purchaser. A judg- 
ment entered in favor of the plaintiff in any 
such action may be conditioned, in the dis- 
cretion of the court, upon the transfer by 
the plaintiff to the defendant of all right, 
title and interest of the plaintiff in and to 
the household appliance which was the sub- 
ject of such action, but any such condition 
shall include terms effective to save the 
yy harmless from any liability, expense, 

or damage arising from or incident to such 
transfer or to the removal of such household 
appliance from the residence of the 
plaintiff. 

(e) Whenever judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff is entered in any action instituted 
pursuant to subsection (d), the plaintiff 
shall be entitled by such judgment to re- 
cover from the defendant, in addition to the 
judgment awarded under subsection (d), a 
sum equal to the aggregate amount of all 
costs and expenses (including attorney's 
fees) determined by the court to have been 
reasonably incurred by the plaintiff for or 
in connection with the institution and pros- 
ecution of such action, including any pro- 
ceedings for the review of any determination 
‘made therein. In any such action in which 
it is shown by a prevailing plaintiff that the 
defendant has failed for more than 90 days 
to comply fully with any obligation imposed 
upon such defendant by or pursuant to sub- 
section (a) or subsection (b) of this section, 
the plaintiff also shall be entitled to recover 
from the defendant an indemnity in such 
amount, not less than $100 or more than 
$1,000, as the court shall determine to be 
proper unless the defendant shows by sub- 
stantial evidence just cause for such failure. 

(t) Nothing contained in this Act, or in 
any rules prescribed by the Secretary there- 
under, shall bar the institution by any war- 
rantee of any legal action in any court of 

jurisdiction of any State for the 
assertion of any claim made under the law 
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of such State against any warrantor arising 
from any damage to or defect in any house- 
hold appliance, except that no such action 
may be so instituted for the correction of 
any such damage or defect if the warrantee 
has made a demand under this Act for the 
arbitration of his claim for the correction 
thereof. 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec. 5. (a) Within each State in which any 
household appliances of any category manu- 
factured, assembled, produced, or distributed 
by an appliance manufacturer subject to the 
provisions of this Act are sold at retail or 
have been sold at retail within five calendar 
years, such appliance manufacturer shall— 

(1) Establish service facilities or service 
representatives, or service facilities and 
service representatives, pursuant to rules 
which the Secretary shall prescribe; and 

(2) Designate pursuant to rules which 
the Secretary shall prescribe one or more 
persons who are engaged in business or re- 
side in such State to serve as agents of such 
manufacturer for the purpose of accepting 
service of legal process within that State. 

(b) No appliance manufacturer subject to 
the provisions of this Act may enter into any 
franchise with any retail dealer for the re- 
tail sale of any new household appliances of 
any category within any State unless such 
franchise includes provisions under which 
such retail dealer undertakes to serve as the 
service representative of such appliance 
manufacturer with respect to such house- 
hold appliances and as the agent of such 
appliance manufacturer for the purpose of 
accepting service of legal process within that 
State for all purposes. 

(c) Rules prescribed by the Secretary un- 
der subsection (a) shall include provisions 
for the determination of the number and 
geographical distribution of each of the 
categories of representatives described in 
that subsection which each appliance manu- 
facturer shall be required to establish or 
designate. To the greatest practicable ex- 
tent, such rules shall provide for all retail 
purchasers of household appliances subject 
to warranty effective and reasonably con- 
venient access to one or more representa- 
tives of each such category so established 
or designated by each appliance manufac- 
turer. 

(d) Contracts and agreements entered in- 
to by appliance manufacturers for the es- 
tablishment of service representatives shall 
conform to rules which the Secretary shall 
prescribe after consultation with the Com- 
mission, in conformity with section 553, 
title 5, United States Code, to into 
effect the standards required by section 6 
of this Act. 

SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE CONTRACT STANDARDS 

Sec. 6. (a) Standards prescribed by the 
Secretary under this Act for service repre- 
sentative contracts and agreements shall re- 
quire that each such contract and agreement 
entered into by an appliance manufacturer 
on and after the effective date of this Act, 
and each such contract or agreement the 
term or duration of which is extended on or 
after that date, include— 

(1) Provisions by which the appliance 
manufacturer is obligated to reimburse the 
service representative for all service ren- 
dered by such service representative for any 
inspection of, or the correction of any dam- 
age to or defects in, any household appliance 
manufactured, assembled, produced, or dis- 
tributed by such appliance manufacturer to 
which any warrantee is entitled by the terms 
of a warranty given by such appliance man- 
ufacturer; 

(2) Provisions by which the appliance 
manufacturer is obligated to make reason- 
able reimbursement to such service repre- 
sentative, in accordance with rules which the 
Secretary shall prescribe, for all administra- 
tive and other expenses incurred by such 
service representative in the furnishing of 
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evidence in or in connection with the arbi- 
tration of, or the trial of legal actions aris- 
ing from, warranty claims made against the 
appliance manufacturer upon warranties 
given by such manufacturer; 

(3) Provisions by which the appliance 
manufacturer is obligated to make payment 
to such service representative for all service 
and expenses of the kinds described in para- 
graph (1) and paragraph (2) rendered for 
such appliance manufacturer by such serv- 
ice representative (A) at a time not later 
than the last day of the month next fol- 
lowing the month in which such service rep- 
resentative transmits to the manufacturer 
written request for reimbursement for such 
service, and (B) in an amount equal to the 
aggregate amount which such service repre- 
sentative would receive for like service ren- 
dered to retail customers who are not en- 
titled by the terms of a warranty to obtain 
such service without cost; 

(4) Provisions by which the appliance 
manufacturer is obligated to make available 
promptly to each such service representative 
all repair parts and components required by 
such service representative for the prompt 
and satisfactory correction of all damage to 
and defects in household appliances of any 
category which have been manufactured or 
assembled by the manufacturer within the 
preceding period of 5 years; 

(5) Provisions by which the appliance 
manufacturer is obligated to provide 
promptly to such service representative with- 
out cost such technical manuals and other 
technical information, and such technical 
analysis service beyond the capacity or com- 
petence of such service representative, as 
such service representative may require for 
the identification and correction of damage 
to and defects in all household appliances 
of any category with respect to which such 
service representative is obligated to render 
warranty service; 

(6) Provisions for the adjustment and set- 
tlement upon written demand made by such 
service representative, by arbitration con- 
ducted in conformity with the provisions of 
title 9, United States Code, and with rules 
prescribed by the Secretary, of any dispute 
arising from any claim made by such service 
representative against the appliance manu- 
facturer for any reimbursement or service 
pursuant to the terms of such contract or 
agreement; and 

(7) Such other provisions as the Secretary 
shall determine from time to time after con- 
sultation with the Commission to be re- 
quired to protect such service representa- 
tives from unfair trade practices by the ap- 
pliance manufacturer. 

(b) No such contract or agreement entered 
into by an appliance manufacturer may in- 
clude any provision by which any service 
representative is obligated to assume any 
lability, other than Hability as the agent of 
the appliance manufacturer pursuant to the 
terms of a warranty given by the appliance 
manufacturer, for the correction of any 
damage to or defects in any household ap- 
pliance which are not proximately caused by 
any wrongful act or omission of such service 
representative. 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE CLAIMS 


Sec. 7. (a) In conformity with the provi- 
sions of section 553, title 5, United States 
Code, the Secretary after consultation with 
the Commission shall prescribe rules for 
(1) the making of demands by service repre- 
sentatives for the arbitration of claims of 
such service representatives against appli- 
ance manufacturers arising from the terms 
of service representative contracts and agree- 
ments, and (2) the adjustment and settle- 
ment of such claims by arbitration, Such 
rules shall conform as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable to rules prescribed by the Secretary 
under this Act with respect to the arbitra- 
tion of warranty claims. 

(b) Whenever an appliance manufacturer 
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who has received from a service representa- 
tive a demand for the arbitration of a claim 
asserted by such service representative 
against such manufacturer under the terms 
of a service representative contract or agree- 
ment, and such appliance manufacturer— 

(1) Fails to take in response to that de- 
mand all action required by such rules with- 
in the time prescribed by such rules; or 

(2) Having so taken such action for arbi- 
tration, fails to comply with the terms of an 
arbitration award made in favor of the serv- 
ice representative within the time prescribed 
by such rules, 
such service representative shall be entitled, 
notwithstanding any provision of title 9, 
United States Code, to recover from such 
manufacturer, in a civil action instituted by 
the service representative upon such claim 
in any court of competent jurisdiction of the 
United States or of any State, such sum as 
such court shall determine to be just and 
proper. 

(c) Whenever judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff is entered in any action instituted 
pursuant to subsection (b), the plaintiff shall 
be entitled by such judgment to recover from 
the defendant, in addition to the judgment 
awarded under subsection (b), a sum equal 
to the aggregate amount of all costs and ex- 
penses (including attorney's fees) deter- 
mined by the court to have been reasonably 
incurred by the plaintiff for or in connection 
with the institution and prosecution of such 
action, including any proceedings for the 
review of the determination made therein. In 
any such action in which it is shown by a 
prevailing plaintiff that the defendant has 
failed for more than 90 days to comply fully 
with any obligation imposed upon the de- 
fendant by rules prescribed under subsection 
(a) of this section, the plaintiff also shall be 
entitled to recoyer from the defendant an 
indemnity in such amount, not less than 
$100 or more than $1,000, as the court shall 
determine to be proper unless the defendant 
shows by substantial evidence just cause 
for such failure. 

(d) Nothing contained in this Act, or in 
any rules prescribed by the Secretary there- 
under, shall bar the institution by any serv- 
ice representative of any legal action in any 
court of competent jurisdiction of any State 
for the assertion of any claim made under 
the law of such State against any appliance 
manufacturer arising rrom the terms of a 
service representative contract or agreement, 
except that no such action may be so in- 
stituted upon any claim based upon any such 
contract or agreement if the service repre- 
sentative has made a demand for the arbitra- 
tion of the same claim pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this section and rules prescribed 
thereunder. 

RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Sec. 8. (a) Each appliance manufacturer 
subject to the provisions of this Act shall 
prepare, compile, and maintain at its prin- 
cipal place of business such records as the 
Secretary after consultation with the Com- 
mission shall prescribe with respect to— 

(1) Warranties given and service repre- 
sentative contracts and agreements entered 
into or extended by such manufacturer; 

(2) Claims made against such manufac- 
turer upon such warranties and upon such 
contracts and agreements; 

(3) Demands made upon the manufacturer 
for the arbitration of such claims; 

(4) Legal actions instituted in prosecution 
of such claims; 

(5) Action taken by such appliance manu- 
facturer with respect to each such claim and 
demand; and 

(6) The time, manner, and terms of ulti- 
mate settlement of each such claim. 

(b) Upon demand made by any duly au- 
thorized officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or the Commission dur- 
ing business hours of any business day, each 
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appliance manufacturer shall grant to such 
officer or employee access to all such records 
to inspect, evaluate the contents of, and 
make copies of any of the papers contained 
in or constituting a part of such records. 

(c) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe from time to time after 
consultation with the Commission, each 
appliance manufacturer shall transmit to the 
Secretary and to the Commission in January 
of each year a report which shall include 
full, complete, and accurate information, 
prepared in such manner and form as the 
Secretary shall prescribe after consultation 
with the Commission, as to— 

(1) The number of purchase notices re- 
ceived by such manufacturer during the pre- 
ceding calendar year with respect to each 
category of household appliances; 

(2) The number of. defect claim notices 
received by such appliance manufacturer 
during that year with respect to each cate- 
gory of household appliances; 

(3) The nature of each category of al- 
leged damage or defects which were the sub- 
ject of such warranty claims with respect to 
each category of household appliances; 

(4) The number of claims made against 
such appliance manufacturer during that 
year under service representative contracts 
and agreement entered into or extended at 
any time by such appliance manufacturer 
and the nature of each category of such 
claims; 

(5) The number of such warranty claims, 
and the number of such claims under serv- 
ice representative contracts and agreements, 
of each such category received by such ap- 
pliance manufacturer during that year which 
were settled during that year, and the nature 
and manner of disposition of such claims; 

(6) The total number, and the number of 
each such category, of such warranty claims 
and of such claims under service representa- 
tive contracts and agreements received by 
such appliance manufacturer during that 
year which were not settled during that year, 
and the reasons for failure of settlement of 
claims of each such category; 

(7) The total number, and the number of 
each such category, of such warranty claims 
and of such claims under service representa- 
tive contracts and agreements received by 
such appliance manufacturer during all pre- 
ceding years which were not settled during 
the calendar year for which the report is 
made, and the reasons for failure of settle- 
ment of claims of each such category; and 

(8) Such other matters as the Secretary 
shall determine after consultation with the 
Commission to be required for the evalua- 
tion of the extent of the compliance by such 
appliance manufacturer with the ‘require- 
ments of this Act and with the terms of war- 
ranties given and service representative con- 
tracts and agreements entered into or ex- 
tended by such appliance manufacturer at 
any time. 

(d) A copy of each report received by the 
Secretary from each appliance manufacturer 
under this section shall be placed in a file 
which shall be established within the De- 
partment of Commerce. The Secretary shall 
prepare an appropriate index to that file to 
facilitate the identification of and access to 
all such reports filed by each manufacturer. 
Under such regulations as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, reports contained in that file and 
the index thereto shall be available for in- 
spection by members of the public during 
business hours of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

(e) On or before April 1 of each year, the 
Secretary shall transmit to the Congress and 
to the Commission a report which shall 
contain— 

(1) A summary of the information con- 
tained in reports made to the Secretary by 
all appliance manufacturers under this sec- 
tion with respect to the preceding calendar 
year; 
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(2) An evaluation by the Secretary of the 
extent to which compliance with (A) the 
requirements of this Act, (B) the require- 
ments of standards prescribed under this Act, 
and (C) the terms of warranties given and 
service representative contracts and agree- 
ments entered into or extended pursuant to 
such standards, has been achieved; and 

(3) The recommendations of the Secretary 
fur such additional legislation as he may 
deem necessary or desirable, after consulta- 
tion with the Commission, to obtain (A) ef- 
fective compliance in good faith by ap- 
pliance manufacturers with such require- 
ments and terms, (B) the establishment and 
maintenance by appliance manufacturers of 
manufacturing practices and quality control 
procedures effective to reduce substantially 
the amount of damage to and the number of 
defects occurring in new household appli- 
ances, and (C) provision for the rendition of 
prompt and effective service to warrantees for 
the correction of damage to or defects in 
household appliances subject to warranty. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 9. (a) It shall be a violation of para- 
graph (1) of section 5(a) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(a)) for 
any appliance manufacturer subject to the 
provisions of this Act— 

(1) To fail to comply with any require- 
ment imposed upon such appliance manu- 
facturer by or pursuant to this Act or to 
violate any prohibition contained in this 
Act; or 

(2) Wrongfully to decline or fail to fulfill 
any obligation to any warrantee or service 
representative imposed upon such appliance 
manufacturer by or pursuant to this Act or 
by the terms of any warranty given or service 
representative contract or agreement entered 
into pursuant to the requirements of this 
Act. 

(b) It shall be a violation of paragraph 
(1) of section 5(a) of the Federal Trade 

Commission Act (15 U.S.C, 45(a)) for any 
retail dealer engaged under a franchise in 
the retail sale of new household appliances 
to decline or fail to fulfill any obligation to 
any warrantee imposed upon such retail 
dealer by or pursuant to this Act or by the 
terms of such franchise unless such dealer 
shows by substantial evidence that for rea- 
sons beyond the control of such retail dealer 
fulfillment of that obligation was not 
possible. 

PENALTIES 


Sec. 10. (a) In any action under section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act for 
the recovery from any appliance manufac- 
turer of any civil penalty for the violation 
of a final cease and desist order of the Com- 
mission entered pursuant to section 9(a) of 
this Act, each day of the continuance of the 
violation of each separate provision of that 
order shall be deemed to be a separate 
offense. 

(b) Whoever, being (1) an appliance 
manufacturer subject to the provisions of 
this Act, (2) an officer, employee, or agent 
of such an appliance manufacturer who is 
charged by such appliance manufacturer 
with a duty to comply with any requirement 
imposed upon such appliance manufacturer 
by or pursuant to section 2(a) of this Act, 
(3) a person obligated by contract or agree- 
ment entered into with such an appliance 
manufacturer to comply on behalf of such 
appliance manufacturer with any such re- 
quirement, or (4) an officer, employee, or 
agent of any such person who is charged by 
such person with a duty to discharge such 
obligation of such person, willfully fails to 
affix to any new household appliance, or to 
enclose in the package in which any new 
household appliance is enclosed, any item 
required by that section to be affixed to 
such new household appliance, or enclosed 
in such package, before such new household 
appliance is delivered to any other person 
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for distribution in or affecting interstate 
commerce, or for the transfer of possession 
thereof to the first purchaser thereof, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. Each vio- 
lation of this subsection with respect to 
each new household appliance of any cate- 
gory shall be deemed to be a separate offense. 

(c) Whoever willfully— 

(1) Removes from any new household ap- 
pliance, or from the package in which any 
new household appliance is enclosed, any 
item which is required by or pursuant to sec- 
tion 2(a) of this Act to be affixed to such 
new household appliance, or to be enclosed 
in such package; or 

(2) Alters, defaces, or by any means ren- 
ders illegible the printed matter appearing 
upon any such item, 
before the transfer of actual possession of 
such new household appliance to the first 

purchaser thereof shall be fined not more 
shady $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both, Each violation of this sub- 
section with respect to each new household 
Appianos shall be deemed to be a separate 


ear ‘Whoever, being a person who is obli- 
gated by this Act, by any rule or regulation 
prescribed under this Act, or by any require- 
ment imposed by an appliance manufacturer 
upon any officer, employee, or agent of such 
appliance manufacturer, to prepare, compile 
or maintain any record in compliance with 
section 8(a) of this Act, willfully fails to 
comply with such obligation, or willfully 
fails to accord access to such record in com- 
pliance with section 8(b) of this Act, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(e) Whoever, being a person who is obli- 
gated by this Act, or by any requirement 
imposed by an appliance manufacturer upon 
any officer, employee, or agent of such ap- 
pliance manufacturer, to make any report 
under section 8(c) of this Act— 

(1) Willtully fails to file such report 
within the period of time prescribed by sec- 
tion 8(c) of this Act; 

(2) Files any such report containing any 
information which is false or misleading, 
with knowledge or with reason to believe that 
such information is false or misleading; or 

(3) Files any such report from which there 
has been omitted any information required 
by this Act, or by any rule or regulation pro- 
mulgated under this Act, to be contained 
therein, with intent to conceal such informa- 
tion, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(f) Any person who has been designated 
under rules prescribed by the Secretary to 
serve as an arbitrator of any claim made pur- 
suant to this Act shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of such service to be a public official 
within the meaning of section 201, title 18, 
United States Code. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

(b) The term Commission“ means the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

(c) The term “interstate commerce” 
means commerce within the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
or any possession of the United States, or 
between any place in a State and any place 
in another State, or between places in the 
same State through another State. 

(d) The term State“ means each of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict uf Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, the 
Canal Zone, and American Samoa. 

(e) Ihe term “household appliance” 
means any article, product, machine, or de- 
vice included within the following categories 
which is manufactured, produced, or assem- 
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bled primarily for use as a fixture in private 
residences or for househlod or family use, 
and which is operated by, or in operation 
consumes, electrical energy, gas, gasoline, or 
any other petroleum product: 

(1) Stoves, ranges, and ovens, separately 
or in combination; 

(2) Food and beverage refrigerators and 
freezers, separately or in combination; 

(3) Dish washers; 

(4) Water heaters (except portable heat- 
ers) ; 

(5) Garbage disposing devices and garbage 
or trash incinerating devices; 

(6) Furnaces, heating elements, and other 
devices (except portable devices) intended for 
the heating of private residences; 

(7) Central and unit air conditioning ma- 
chines and devices; 

(8) Clothes washing and clothes drying 
machines, separately or in combination; 

(9) Vacuum cleaners and vacuum cleaning 
systems; 

(10) Humidifying and dehumidifying ma- 
chines and devices; 

(11) Fans (other than portable fans having 
a blade diameter not exceeding 10 inches) 
and ventilating devices and systems; 

(12) Radio sets and receivers (except radio 
sets and receivers operated exclusively by 
battery power), radio tuners, radio amplifiers, 
television sets, and phonographs or phono- 
graph record players, separately or in com- 
bination; 

(13) Lawn mowers, leaf collectors, culti- 
vators, tractors, and other machines or de- 
vices designed primarily for use in the care 
of residential lawns or in residential garden- 
ing; 

(14) Snow removal machines and devices 
designed primarily for use upon residential 
sidewalks or driveways; 

(15) Tools other than those designed ex- 
clusively for industrial use; and 

(16) Any other category of power-operated 
articles, products, machines, and devices 
which the Secretary shall determine from 
time to time after notice and opportunity 
for hearing (A) to be in common use as fix- 
tures in private residences, or in common 
household or family use, and (B) to have an 
average price per unit which equals or ex- 
ceeds $100 when purchased at retail by in- 
dividuals for household or family use. 

(t) The term “new household appliance” 
means a household appliance the possession 
of which has not been transferred to the 
first retail purchaser thereof. 

(g) The term “appliance manufacturer” 
means 

(1) In the case of an imported household 
appliance, the importer thereof; 

(2) In the case of a domestic household 
appliance which, when distributed at retail, 
bears the mark of an appliance distributor 
who did not manufacture, assemble, or pro- 
duce such household appliance, such ap- 
pliance distributor; 

(3) In the case of any other domestic 
household appliance which, when distributed 
at retail, bears the mark of the person who 
manufactured, assembled, or produced such 
household appliance, the person who manu- 
factured, assembled, or produced such house- 
hold appliance; and 

(4) In the case of a domestic household 
appliance which, when distributed at retail, 
does not bear the mark of any person, the 
retail dealer who transfers possession of such 
household appliance to the first retail pur- 
chaser thereof. 

(h) The term “appliance distributor” 
means a person engaged in business in one 
or more States in the distribution of house- 
hold appliances at any level of distribution. 

(1) The term “domestic household appli- 
ance” means a household appliance manu- 
factured, assembled, or produced by a per- 
son engaged in business in one or more 
States. 

(J) The term “imported household appli- 
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ance” means a household appliance manu- 
factured, assembled, or produced by a person 
who is not engaged in business in any State. 

(k) The term “mark,” when used with re- 
spect to any person, means a proprietary 
trade mark, trade name, brand name, or other 
identifying commercial designation for 
household appliances of any category which 
is the property of such person or which is 
used by such person under license or other 
authorization received from the owner of 
such proprietary trade mark, trade name, 
brand name, or other identifying commer- 
cial designation. 

(1) The term “retail dealer” means a person 
engaged in business in one or more States in 
(1) the retail sale of new household appli- 
ances of any category, or (2) the furnishing 
of any such new household appliances in 
exchange for or in the redemption of trading 


stamps or any other tokens of value which 


have been issued by retail merchants in con- 
nection with the sale to consumers of mer- 
chandise or commodities of any kind. 

(m) The term “franchise” means one or 
more contracts or agreements entered into 
by an appliance manufacturer with another 
person by which such appliance manufac- 
turer undertakes to furnish to such other 
person, and such other person undertakes to 
act pursuant to policies or under conditions 
determined or to be determined in whole or 
in part by such appliance manufacturer as 
a retail dealer for the retail sale of, any cate- 
gory of new household appliances manufac- 
tured, assembled, produced, or distributed 
by such appliance manufacturer, 

(n) The term “first retail purchaser", 
when used with respect to a household ap- 
pliance, means the first person (other than 
an appliance manufacturer or an appliance 
distributor) to whom possession thereof is 
transferred (1) by or pursuant to the terms 
of a sale at retail or a contract or agreement 
for sale at retail, or (2) in exchange for or 
in the redemption of trading stamps or any 
other tokens of value which have been issued 
by retail merchants in connection with the 
sale to consumers of merchandise or com- 
modities of any kind. 

(o) The term person“ means an individ- 
ual, and any partnership, corporation, asso- 
elation, or other legal entity. 

(p) The term “warranty”, when used with 
respect to a household appliance, means an 
instrument by which an appliance manufac- 
turer assumes legally enforceable lability to 
correct without cost to a warrantee damage to 
or defects in a household appliance manu- 
factured, assembled, produced, or distributed 
by such appliance manufacturer at or after 
the time of the transfer of possession of such 
household appliance to the first retail pur- 
chaser thereof. 

(q) The term “warrantor” means an ap- 
pliance manufacturer who gives or has given 
a warranty with respect to a new household 
appliance. 

(r) The term “warrantee” means the first 
retail purchaser of any new household ap- 
pliance to whom a warranty is given or has 
been given with respect to such household 
appliance, and any other person who is en- 
titled by the terms of such warranty to en- 
force against the warrantor the obligation of 
such warranty. 

(s) The term “defect”, when used with 
respect to a household appliance, means— 

(1) Any defect in material, workmanship, 
assembly, adjustment, or performance of such 
household appliance; 

(2) Any failure of such household ap- 
pliance of any category to conform to stand- 
ards or specifications therefor which shall 
have been adopted by the appliance manu- 
facturer; and 

(3) Any failure of such standards or spec- 
ifications to comply with any applicable re- 
quirement of any statute of the United States 
or of any State, or any regulation or standard 
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duly promulgated under any such ‘statute, 
relating to the safety of new household ap- 
pliances of that category in use. 

(t) The term “service facility”, when used 
with respect to an appliance manufacturer, 
means a facility operated by such appliance 
manufacturer for the performance of obliga- 
tions of such appliance manufacturer under 
the terms of warranties given by such ap- 
pliance manufacturer with respect to house- 
hold appliances of one or more categories. 

(u) The term “service representative”, 
when used with respect to an appliance 
manufacturer, means a person who under- 
takes or has undertaken, by contract or 
agreement entered into with such appliance 
manufacturer, to perform at the expense of 
such manufacturer any inspection of, or 
correction of damage to or defects in, one or 
more categories of household appliances 
manufactured, assembled, produced, or dis- 
tributed by such appliance manufacturer un- 
der the terms of warranties given by such 
appliance manufacturer. 

(v) The term “service rendered“, when 
used with respect to damage to or a defect in 
a household appliance, means all labor ac- 
tually performed and all materials actually 
furnished at any time for the successful cor- 
rection of that damage or defect. 

(w) The term “package”, when used in 
relation to any household appliance, means 
any container or wrapping of any kind in 
which such household appliance is enclosed 
for use in the display thereof to prospective 
retail rs or in the delivery thereof 
to the first retail purchaser thereof. 

(x) The term “purchase notice”, when used 
in relation to any household appliance, 
means a printed business reply post card 
bearing on one side the name and address of 
the manufacturer of such household appli- 
ance, and on the other side an identification 
of such household appliance by category and 
model or other identifying description and 
appropriate blank spaces for the insertion of 
information as to— 

(1) The name and address of the first retail 
purchaser of such household appliance; 

(2) The date of the transfer of possession 
thereof to such purchaser; and 

(3) The name and address of the retail 
dealer from which such household appliance 
was acquired by such purchaser. 

(y) The term “claim notice“, when used in 
relation to any household appliance, means a 
printed business reply post card bearing on 
one side the name and address of the manu- 
facturer of such household appliance, and 
on the other side an identification of such 
household appliance by category and model 
or other identifying description and appro- 
priate blank spaces for the insertion of in- 
formation as to the (1) name and address of 
the claimant, and (2) nature of damage to 
and defects in such household appliance 
with respect to which claim may be asserted 
by such claimant. 

(z) The term “arbitration demand form”, 
when used in relation to any warranty claim 
based upon any alleged damage to or defects 
in any household appliance, means a printed 
business reply post card bearing on one side 
the name and address of the manufacturer 
of such household appliance, and on the 
other side such matter, blank spaces, and in- 
structions for use as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe as an appropriate form for use in the 
assertion by warrantees of demands for the 
arbitration of warranty claims. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Src. 12. This Act shall take effect on such 
date, not earlier than six months or later 
than one year after the date of enactment of 
this Act, as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
except that at any time after the date of 
enactment thereof the Secretary may pre- 
seribe pursuant to the provision of this Act 
rules which shall take effect on the effective 
date of this Act. 
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The articles, presented by Mr. HAYDEN, 
are as follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 25, 1967 


Warranty Woes: New Avro GUARANTEES 
ToucH Orr COMPLAINTS FROM OWNERS, 
DEALERS— MOTORISTS GRUMBLE AT DELAYS— 
Can SELLERS CALL MAKERS’ REPAIR PAY- 
MENTS Too Low—Detrort's ANSWER TO 
CRITICS 

(By Tim Metz) 

Pity Bill Wampler of Wichita, Kans. 

A few days after he received delivery of his 
new 1966 Mustang late last year, its gears 
began locking intermittently. The car 
wouldn't move unless he set the gears right 
by jiggling the manual gear shift. They 
locked once in traffic, and his car was hit 
from the rear by another car. Shortly after 
that, the Mustang’s roof upholstery fell over 
Bill’s head while he was doing 65 miles an 
hour on a highway. He barely managed to 
avert a crash. 

Bill got the gear repairs paid for by his 
Ford warranty only after several trips to his 
dealer and a test drive of the car by a Ford 
factory representative (fortunately, the gears 
stuck with the Ford man behind the wheel). 
The dealer agreed to make only temporary 
repairs on the roof upholstery, claiming it 
was loosened by the accident and wasn't 
Ford’s fault. 

Bill, a 21-year-old aircraft worker, vows 
he'll never own another Ford. 

Bill’s problems with his car are extreme, 
of course. But the sort of battle he had to 
wage to get it repaired under his warranty is 
becoming more and more frequent these 
days. Indeed, the long-term new car war- 
ranty, which auto makers hailed as the solu- 
tion to motorists’ repair bill woes, is turning 
into a frustrating and sometimes costly 
headache for new car owners and dealers 
alike. 

LONGER WAITS 


The crush of warranty work that has ac- 
companied the longer and broader warranties 
is resulting in longer waits for service and 
more hassles over what is covered and what 
isn’t. The problem is accentuated by some 
dealers’ claims that car makers aren't fully 
compensating them for repairs done under 
warranties. The auto makers deny such is the 
case, but in a number of instances dealers 
insist they are being forced to try to boost 
shop revenues by talking customers into re- 
pairs that are not covered by warranties and 
that even the dealers themselves concede are 
sometimes of questionable necessity. 

The big jump in warranty disputes came 
this year when Ford Motor Co., General Mo- 
tors Corp. and American Motors Corp. joined 
Chrysler Corp. in offering five-year or 50,000- 
mile warranties on defective power train” 
parts—including the engine, transmission, 
differential and rear wheels. Chrysler adopted 
this “5 or 50” warranty in 1963. As recently 
as 1960, all new cars carried warranties good 
for only three months or 4,000 miles. 

Instead of being grateful for this boon, 
however, motorists are complaining. Consum- 
ers Union, an organization that tests and 
evaluates consumer products, says a recent 
survey showed that 25% of new car owners 
“reported they failed to get proper repairs 
under warranty.” 


“LEMON LETTERS” 


Some car owners are turning to Washing- 
ton for help. The National Traffic Safety 
Agency has received “floods of complaints on 
every conceivable aspect of car warranties,” 
says William Haddon Jr., administrator. 
Since last summer, over 500 car owners have 
sent complaints to a new Senate subcommit- 
tee on comsumer problems, headed by Sen. 
Warren uson. We've gotten so many 
we've had to establish a special ‘lemon letter’ 
section in our files,” says an aide to the 
committee. 


Federal Trade Commission has 
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launched a broad inquiry into Detroit’s war- 
ranty practices and has asked car makers to 
provide extensive information on the number 
of claims they have received, how much me- 
chanics are paid for warranty work and how 
many claims are rejected. Public hearings 
could follow. 

Auto makers and dealers are quick to point 
out that many—perhaps most—of the com- 
plaints they get are from owners who haven’t 
read their warranties and are demanding pay- 
ment for repairs not covered. Companies 
won't pick up the bill for parts that fail due 
to wear or misuse, for example, and owners 
must keep their warranties in effect by hav- 
ing various parts serviced regularly during 
the year and having this service work certi- 
fied by their dealers. 


SIGNING A STATEMENT 


A few car dealers go to some lengths to 
make sure their customers understand war- 
ranty provisions. In Cleveland, Ford dealer 
Chuck Kane makes car buyers read their 
warranty thoroughly before they accept de- 
livery and asks them to sign a statement 
that they understand it. Mr. Kane also urges 
new car buyers to inspect their vehicles care- 
fully before driving them home. 

Yet some dealers contend that auto mak- 
ers’ advertising leads many buyers to con- 
sider this kind of caution unn . The 
ads cause “the customer to believe he'll 
never have to pay for service as long as he 
owns the car,” asserts Dawson Taylor, who 
sells Chevrolets in Detroit. He estimates that 
the regular servicing required to keep a war- 
ranty in force costs owners about $75 a year. 

Sometimes it’s the dealers who apparently 
don’t fully understand warranty provisions. 
Richard Mulholland, a Tampa, Fla., lawyer, 
says he recently had some problems with the 
radio on his new 1967 Chevy Caprice. Non- 
power-train parts on General Motors’ cars 
are covered by a two-year or 24,000-mile war- 
ranty, but Mr. Mulholland says that when 
he took his car to his dealer to be fixed, the 
service man claimed the radio wasn’t cov- 
ered by the warranty. 

Mr. Mulholland took his case to the deal- 
er’s manager, who agreed to make the re- 
pairs. But after several repair attempts the 
radio still didn’t work properly, and Mr. Mul- 
holland threatened the dealer and GM with 
a law suit before the radio was replaced. 

Dealers reply that they can’t be blamed 
for being hesitant to tackle a lot of war- 
ranty-paid repairs. They contend that if they 
accept a repair job and the factory doesn’t 
approve it—though this doesn’t happen fre- 
quently—the cost comes out of their own 
pocket. Moreover, many of them assert that 
Detroit is a slow payer when it comes to 
reimbursing them for warranty repair ex- 
penses and that when the reimbursement 
comes it often isn’t as large as an individual 
customer would pay for the same work. 

Auto makers reimburse dealers for war- 
ranty work under schedules geared to the 
labor rate in the dealer’s market area. The 
resulting payments vary widely from region 
to region. A small town Pennsylvania dealer 
says he gets $4.50 an hour from the factory; 
a San Francisco dealer gets $11 an hour. 

WARRANTIES’ EXPANDING ROLE 

Before warranties started growing more 
extensive, practically none of dealers’ serv- 
ice business was warranty work paid by De- 
troit. In 1966, however, warranty repairs ac- 
counted for 13% of all service work in U.S. 
car dealerships, according to the National 
Automobile Dealers Association. And one 
Ford official estimates that such work will 
make up fully half the average dealer's serv- 
ice business within a few years—directly as 
a result of the industry's jump to the “5 or 
50” warranties. 

With warranty work growing so rapidly 
and with warranty payment schedules some- 
times short of what dealers consider ade- 
quate, some dealers concede they are press- 
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ing customers harder to agree to repairs not 
covered by warranties. We're looking over 
the warranty customer’s car harder than 
ever to find other work that needs to be 
done,” says a Dodge dealer in Colorado. He 
asserts that Chrysler pays him 50 cents an 
hour less for labor than individual customers 
pay. 

Says a Milwaukee dealer: “We can hit a 
warranty customer for a $15 wheel balancing 
and aligning job easy, even if he has only 
1,000 miles on his car.” 

Other dealers say they make up for war- 
ranty repair costs not paid by the auto mak- 
ers simply by billing the customer for them. 
This applies mainly in cases where the dealer 
didn’t sell the car to the customer, even 
though warranties are supposed to be good 
at any authorized dealer of an auto com- 
pany. 

DEALER'S EXPLANATION 

One Dodge dealer in California explains it 
this way: “About once a week someone will 
show up in our shop in a new car with the 
engine sputtering. The remedy is to change 
a carburetor part. Chrysler will pay us only 
$7.50 an hour for the work and will allow 
only nine-tenths of an hour to fix it. But 
the repair takes my mechanic two hours. 
At our retail labor rate (of $8.50 an hour) 
that's a $17 job. 

“Unless I sold the car, I'll charge the guy 
the $10.25 difference between what Chrysler 
pays and our own rate. I'm not going to take 
a loss for somebody else’s customer.” 

In Detroit, such practices are declared to 
be “isolated cases.” Moreover, manufacturers 
claim that most dealer gripes about labor 
costs are groundless. 

Company reimbursement to dealers “usu- 
ally will coincide with the dealer's retail 
rate to customers,” says James Roche, presi- 
dent of GM. Robert C. Graham, Ford serv- 
ice research and operations manager, puts 
it more bluntly. “The dealers’ use of the term 
‘retail labor rate’ has no reference to the 
real world,” he says. “Very few dealers have 
even the slightest idea of what their labor 
costs really are.” Mr. Graham also thinks 
tighter regulation by dealers of their me- 
ehanics’ work schedules would help resolve 
many labor cost complaints. 


EXPANDING SERVICE FACILITIES 


Auto makers have moved to reduce war- 
ranty complaints. Ford and GM say they re- 
cently started reimbursing dealers faster. 
Companies are pushing dealers to expand 
their service facilites to handle the extra 
warranty work and have joined dealers in 
the search for more and better mechanics. 

Ford has computers at work to keep an 
accurate service history of each car it 
builds. Chrysler is preparing a similar sys- 
tem to begin operating this fall. The systems 
are supposed to help prevent claims frauds, 
such as the sort that occur when customers 
turn back their odometers to qualify for 
warranty work, and also to make sure that 
customers get the warranty work to which 
they are entitled. The companies say that in 
a few recent cases dealers’ failure to honor 
warranty claims properly has been a factor 
in franchise cancellations. 

What remains to be seen, however, is 
whether the long-term warranties will result 
in any appreciable savings to motorists. The 
companies unanimously say they will. Obvi- 
ously, every dollar they pay for repairs under 
a warranty is a dollar saved for a car owner. 

Yet auto men also agree that this year's 
longer warranties were a factor in raising 
new car list prices by $56 to $69 a model 
above those of 1966. “Warranties are a signif- 
icant factor in the pricing of cars,” says an 
official of one major maker. “A part, but not 
all, of the warranty cost was built into the 
price of the 1967 models and will be again 
for 1968.” 

Some dealers say they, too, are pushing 
for higher prices to offset warranty costs. 
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Sam Sottile, vice president of L. I. Tompkins 
Inc., a Pawling, N.Y., dealer in Chevys, Pon- 
tiacs and Cadillacs, says his firm is trying 
to add $80 to $90 to the price of each car it 
sells to cover “extra paper work and war- 
ranty administration expenses.” 


From Consumer Reports, April 1967] 
WARRANTIES: THE PROMISE AND THE REALITY 


If we judged new cars cnly on how well 
they were put together, we would rate most 
of the 1967 models so far tested Not Accept- 
able. Nearly all 26 of them were delivered 
“partly assembled,” as one of our road-testers 
puts it. Almost all the defects we've un- 
covered so far can be traced to inexcusable 
lapses in factory design or assembly, often 
compounded by equally inexcusable over- 
sights on the part of the dealers who “pre- 
pared” the cars for delivery. 

Work left undone on the assembly line 
or at the dealer’s shop is pupered over with 
promises in the warranty—promises made in 
the name of the manufacturer and the 
dealer. Indeed, the new-car warranty is some- 
times an inverse indicator of quality control. 
When a maufacturer starts “liberalizing” 
that warranty, watch out. Faced with a 
choice of tightening inspection procedures 
or extending the terms of warranty, Detroit 
tends to choose the latter course as the one 
yielding more immediate profit. 

This year may be a case in point. All four 
major U.S, car makers have extended the 
general warranty to 24 months or 24,000 
miles, whichever comes first, and boosted 
the warranty on the power train, steering 
system, and suspension system to five years 
or 50,000 miles. 

We have published a list of defects found 
in our test cars in each issue of the Reports 
since January, when the first test results 
on 1967 cars appeared. By rough measure, 
this year’s cars arrived in worse shape than 
any previous batch—and recent previous 
batches were not exactly the pride of Detroit. 

The slapdash assembly of CU's test cars 
isn't the only recent evidence of quality- 
control backsliding in the face of grandoise 
promises. The response of new-car owners 
who filled in our two most recent Annual 
Questionnaires confirms the dismal trend. 
Asked whether their new cars were delivered 
in satisfactory condition, 26% of the re- 
spondents in 1965 said they were not. In 
1966, the level of dissatisfaction rose to 33%. 

Thus, a large percentage of car buyers seem 
to have reason to test the promises in the 
warranty. Back they will go to the dealer with 
a list of defects discovered not after four 
years or two years or one year, but within 
a month, a week, or a day of when they took 
possession. 

What sort of satisfaction can they expect? 
None too good, our Annual Questionnaire 
returns suggest. Of respondents who said 
last year that their new cars had come with 
defects, 25% reported that they failed to 
get proper repairs under warranty. 

After surveying the car market as last 
year’s models went on sale, The Wall Street 
Journal repo-ted that “A growing number of 
customers . . find the red carpet laid out 
for them by dealer salesmen is yanked out 
from under their feet after their cars have 
been delivered—and found wanting.” And a 
harried car seller wrote in the “Dealer 
Forum” of Automotive News: 

“I asked my general manager how many 
cars we could deliver a day if we prepared 
them as we would like to prepare them. ‘One,’ 
he said. But we have to deliver six or seven a 
day. And you should see the condition in 
which we receive cars from the factory. The 
factory at one time fitted car doors. Now 
they just hang the doors on the car and let 
the dealer do the fitting. And no matter 
how hard we try, we just can’t get our war- 
ranty costs out of the factory. We have to 
try to get it out of our margin on new 
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cars. ... It’s a shame what we do to the 
buyers at times 

It’s a shame, all right, and it may also be a 
breech of warranty. Manufacturers and deal- 
ers alike seem to feel that they can honor 
that contract or not as their own interests 
dictate—or even as a way to reward or 
punish their customers. If you keep coming 
back with rattles, leaks, and squeaks, you 
become known as a “homing pigeon.” The 
nickname is not meant as a compliment. 

The dealers have their problems, no doubt 
about it. The factory probably won't reim- 
burse them for the labor and overhead costs 
of tracking down an elusive defect. Here's 
how an Automotive News survey describes 
the dealer’s position, and his attitude to- 
ward complainers: 

“Suppose a customer drives in with a 
complaint about his new car. A quick check 
shows that the factory will never pay for 
correcting it and the customer is most un- 
likely to pay. How much will the typical 
dealer spend to make this customer happy? 
Dealers surveyed ... were asked for their 
views on this question. A dealer in Texas 
came up with an answer which is almost as 
good as any: ‘Absolutely no way to answer 
this.’ The dealer went on to explain that he 
wouldn’t spend a thing on the man who was 
& price shopper when he bought the car and 
lives outside of the dealer’s area. The local 
price shopper would get ‘very little.’ How- 
ever, this dealer will spend ‘quite a bit’ on 
the long-time, repeat customer and an al- 
most-unlimited amount on a major fleet 
customer. 

“A dealer in Indiana answered this way: 
‘Depends on how nice (or ugly) he was when 
we traded with him'.“ 

When a dealer does try to honor a war- 
ranty, he runs the risk of being overruled by 
the factory and left holding the bill. A case 
in point concerns the distributor shaft in 
the 1967 Plymouth Belvedere II sedan we 
tested. Its performance did not meet Chrys- 
ler Corp. specifications: The shaft wobbled 
excessively, throwing off the ignition timing 
and engine firing. The defect showed up on 
our laboratory scope. An ordinary driver 
probably wouldn't have noticed it until 
cylinder began to knock, 

Having no replacement distributor assem- 
bly in stock, the dealer took one from an- 
other new car. The second distributor shaft 
exhibited a similar defect. When the dealer 
telephone the Plymouth zone service man- 
ager for permission to order the part under 
warranty, he was told that the warranty did 
not cover this $36 item. A member of CU’s 
auto test staff then called the service man- 
ager himself and was told the same story. 
Only after the CU representative read the 
warranty over the phone did the service 
manager back down. Whether he would have 
given ground to a less persistent buyer, we 
can’t say. 

THE PARTS SHORTAGE 

Parts shortages often make a mockery of 
warranties, too, especially during the first 
few months of a new model year. The main 
fusible link in the electrical system burned 
out on our Plymouth Fury III test wagon, 
immobilizing the car completely. Local 
dealers were at a loss to replace it—they 
couldn't find the fuse at any dealer or parts 
depot in the area. One of them placed an 
order with the factory, but two months later 
no fuse had yet arrived. Other parts that 
had to be special-ordered for our test cars 
included an accelerator pedal for the Am- 
bassador; body parts for the Chevrolet Ca- 
price station wagon; a hood latch and striker 
poe a speedometer head for the Chrysler 


Our Buick Special test car was among 
those called back when the manufacturer 
discovered a safety defect in its collapsible 
steering column. It was several weeks after 
the recall was announced in the newspapers 
when our dealer notified us to bring in the 
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car; until then, he said, no replacement 
steering columns had been sent to him. Ap- 
parently he was not the only one with the 
problem, Automotive News surveyed dealers 
along the Florida Gold Coast and reported on 
January 30: “Practically every General Mo- 
tors dealer was being embarrassed by cus- 
tomers coming in because of the publicity 
that has been released about the steering 
gear fix. The dealers said they have no parts 
to correct this item, nor have they been 
shipped parts ... [for] the new cars they 
have in stock.” 

Across the country this winter, dealers 
were being swamped with service and repair 
orders, It was difficult to get an appointment 
with some of them, and cars sometimes were 
stranded in back shops for days and weeks, 
Huge sales volume in the past few years no 
doubt has contributed to the overload. So 
has the fact that auto makers have reduced 
the number of dealerships. General Motors 
had about 17,000 dealers in 1955 but only 
about 13,500 in 1967. Ford, in the midst of 
the 1964-to-1966 splurge in car buying, cut 
its dealerships by about 5%. 

The surviving dealers must live with a 
severe shortage of competent mechanics— 
another factor that makes life difficult for 
car owners. Aircraft, defense, and space in- 
dustries outbid auto dealers for the local 
talent in some areas. The American Motors 
dealer who sold us our Ambassador was down 
to one mechanic; and the car, which had an 
unconscionably long list of defects, stayed in 
his shop two and three weeks at a stretch. 

The service crisis has been building up 
for several years, and nowhere are its im- 
plications better understood than in the auto 
makers’ headquarters. Yet when sales began 
tailing off from record levels last April, the 
first gimmick Detroit's sales departments 
came up with was a new set of warranties 
that promised free service for a longer period. 
Once again, the battle of reliability was to be 
fought in advertising media instead of in 
the factory. 

With the 1967 models about due, General 
Motors, Ford, and American Motors an- 
nounced that they would match Chrysler 
Motors’ five-year or 50,000-mile coverage of 
the power train. Since those companies al- 
ready covered the rest of the vehicle with a 
24-month or 24,000-mile warranty, against 
Chrysler's 12-12 general coverage, they could 
brag that their extended warranties would 
be superior to Chrysler’s. Not for long. 
Chrysler promptly adopted the 24-24 general 
warranty, then raised the bet by adding 
suspension and steering systems to its 5-50 
coverage. The rest of the fleld then matched 
Chrysler, “Warranty is the Name of the 
(Ad) Game in Detroit,” ran a headline in 
Advertising Age. 

The newest escalation accomplished one 
thing for sure: It focused attention on what 
Automotive News describes as “the angry 
sore of factory-dealer relationship regard- 
ing warranties.” The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, often called on to quiet internecine 
warfare in the business community, opened 
an investigation. It had reason to believe, it 
said, that some industry members “may have 
failed to inform the purchasing public of 
the conditions, terms, and provisions of 
motor vehicle guarantees and warranties and 
may have failed to perform in accordance 
with the conditions, terms and provisions.” 

WHOM DOES THE WARRANTY PROTECT? 

If the warranty is chiefly a sales tool, tt is 
also a legal safeguard for the manufacturer 
and his franchised dealers—not for the con- 
sumer. An Automotive News reporter put it 
in a nutshell: “When you hear the warranty 
jingle on television, every qualification 
sounds Uke a promise.“ 

The attorneys who write new-car warran- 
ties to the specifications of the sales depart- 
ment are experts in the law of sales and 
product liability. They make sure that the 
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warranty takes fullest advantage of state laws 
modeled on the Uniform Commercial Code— 


Code, every new car comes labeled with 
words to this effect: “This warranty is the 
only warranty applicable .. and is expressly 
in lieu of any warranties otherwise implied 
by law; including, but not limited to, im- 
plied warranties of merchantability or fit- 
ness for @ particular use.” Note well the 
words that we have italicized. They are lifted 
right out of the Code. What it means, the 
manufacturers will one day argue in court, 
is that if your car turned out to be a lemon, 
you took the risk with your eyes wide open. 
It does not mean that you can buy a new 
car with “peace of mind,“ as Detroit would 
have you believe. 

“You will have even more peace of mind 
and satisfaction from your new Buick if you 
thoroughly understand the protective fea- 
tures of the New Vehicle Warranty,” says a 
General Motors owner’s manual. But every 
word in the warranty, no matter how gen- 
erous it may sound, is really an attempt to 
limit the manufacturer's responsibility. 

The most generous-sounding part of the 
warranty covers power train parts—engine, 
transmission, differential, etc.—for five years 
or 50,000 miles, Yet a General Motors execu- 
tive told Business Week several years ago 
that, with proper maintenance, those com- 
ponents should easily endure for 100,000 
miles. The GM warranty, like all others, 
then enumerates dozens of parts as excluded 
from 5-50 coverage, including the radiator, 
carburetor and fuel pump, fan, engine 
mounts, starter, generator and brake sys- 
tem—treasonable enough, since those parts 
are known to wear with ordinary use. Some 
of the excluded parts come under the 24,000- 
mile warranty. But a few apparently are not 
warranted at all. 

For example, the minute you drive your 
new car away from the showroom, the war- 
ranty covering brake and clutch linings, 
spark plugs and ignition points, filters, 
crankcase ventilation valve, and wiper blades 
becomes ambiguous. The same is true of 
engine timing adjustments, wheel alignment 
and balancing, brake adjustments, and head- 
light alignment, The dealer may or may not 
concede that he failed to attend to any de- 
fect in these areas in originally preparing the 
car for delivery. The cars we test almost al- 
ways come to us with one or more malad- 
justments or misalignments. 

As one lawyer pointed out recently in the 
Michigan Law Review, few consumers are in 
any position to bargain over warranties, even 
those covering such necessities as an auto- 
mobile, They must accept a warranty “pur- 
portedly limited to repairing or replacing de- 
fective parts. Traditionally, such lim- 
itation provisions haye been [held] valid; 
for example, a plaintiff whose automobile has 
been destroyed by a fire caused by a defective 
part was regularly denied recovery because 
the manufacturer's liability had been lim- 
ited to replacement of defective parts. 

Everything conspires against the car owner 
who discovers that his new car is a lemon. 
But the law does not stand still. A few years 
ago, in the landmark case of Henningsen v. 
Bloomfield Motors, Inc., the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court decided that an auto maker 
could not disclaim liability for personal in- 
juries caused by defective parts. Other courts 
have since followed that same doctrine. If a 
plaintiff can prove that a factory defect led 
to his injury and that faulty driving was not 
a factor, the warranty may not shield the 
manufacturer. But these may be difficult 
things for a car owner to prove. 

And those unfortunates whose loss from a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory car has been 
strictly economic will have even tougher 
going in the courts. Here the expressed new- 
car warranty has usually proved an effective 
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shield for the manufacturer. Of course, con- 
sumers buy their cars from dealers, not from 
manufacturers, and the dealer can, if he is 
willing, agree to sell a car under implied 
warranty instead of under the manufac- 
turer’s expressed warranty. But very few 
dealers are likely to do that. 

One dealer who did sell a car under im- 
plied warranty a few years ago lived to regret 
it. The buyer, John Alan Appleman of Ur- 
bana, Ill, was an attorney well versed in 
product liability law. After almost everything 
conceivable had gone wrong with his new 
car, a 1959 Lincoln Premier, Appleman sued 
the dealer, Fabert Motors, for the purchase 
price. Elwood Fabert, the proprietor, was an 
honest businessman. He admitted in court 
to the car’s multiple defects and to his ac- 
ceptance of implied warranty as a condition 
of sale. The Appellate Court of Illinois up- 
held a jury award of $6200 to Appleman. 
Fabert's supplier, the Ford Motor Co., refused 
to reimburse him for one penny of his loss. 

Practically all car owners will have to live 
as best they can with the manufacturer's 
expressed warranty. Taken at its carefully 
chosen word, it does promise repair or re- 
placement for parts or materials covered by 
warranty if they are defective, if workman- 
ship is at fault, or if they fail “in normal 
use” within the warranty period. But it’s the 
dealer who decides what caused the defect. 
(The buyer may appeal the dealer’s decision 
to the manufacturer, for whatever good that 
will do him.) 


THE DEALERS ARE TRYING 


Perhaps some comfort is to be taken from 
a trend indicated by recent CU Annual Ques- 
tionnaire returns, Even though the incidence 
of defects in new cars bought by respondents 
rose in 1966, fewer respondents blamed the 
dealer for failure to make repairs. Of those 
whose new cars were not properly corrected 
by dealers, only 15% said that the dealer was 
uncooperative, a big improvement from the 
30% who blamed the dealer as recently as 
1963, And dealers told only 12% of the 1966 
group that the defect was not covered by 
warranty; in 1963, 18.5% heard that excuse. 
Still, try as they would, the dealers were un- 
able to make proper repairs to about one car 
out of four. 

Things being what they are, the best hope 
is to search out a dealer who will at least try 
harder than some of his competitors, even if 
his initial selling price for the car isn’t the 
lowest in town, Unless you've already had 
satisfactory experience with a dealer, you'll 
probably have to lean on the experience of 
friends. But if you can spare an hour or two 
around 8 A.M. or 5 P.M. on a weekday, you 
might stop by the dealer’s service department 
and listen to the dialogue between the man 
at the desk and the people bringing in or 
calling for their cars. Ask a few customers 
how they feel they are being treated. 

Having bought a car, study the owner's 
manual and, particularly, the maintenance 
instructions and warranty information. Lub- 
rication and oil-change intervals have been 
lengthened greatly in the last few years. 
Don’t let a dealer or mechanic talk you into 
more frequent servicing. Follow the warranty 
procedures scrupulously. For example, if 
servicing is done by your own mechanic, you 
must get the dealer to certify that it has 
been done. 

Keep complete records and receipts of all 
servicing, all returns to the dealer for work 
under the warranty, and any correspondence 
with the manufacturer of his representa- 
tives. If you must go to court for satisfaction, 
every scrap of evidence may count. 

And some consumers do get satisfaction 
that way. Take the case of C. P. Pryor of 
Fairfax County, Va. His 1965 Chrysler Impe- 
rial came with a serious rain leak. After 38 
sessions with the dealer, it still leaked. So he 
went to court. Chrysler's line of defense, ac- 
cording to the Washington Post, was that 
their warranty required them only to make 
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repair efforts, not to replace the car or to 
guarantee the repairs would be satisfactory.” 
The jury voted Mr. Pryor $2800 in damages, 
which Chrysler paid without appeal. 

It is painfully evident, however, that indi- 
vidual consumers cannot cope adequately 
with the present level of defects in new cars 
under the warranty situation as it now exists. 
What’s needed is a fundamental change with- 
in the industry, and it has to start in Detroit. 

The first need is a revamping of the factory 
finishing and inspection of autos. If dealers’ 
mechanics weren’t tied up with the final 
step in assembling and adjusting the cars, 
they would have more time to devote to the 
inescapable breakdowns under warranty. 

The industry also needs to reevaluate 
dealers’ payment allowances for work under 
warranty. So long as a dealer knows he won’t 
get full reimbursement for work needed by a 
customer’s car, he is going to be reluctant to 
do it. 

And there needs to be an immediate 
change in the policies that put nearly all 
available parts in the early months of a 
model year at the disposal of the assembly 
line, instead of feeding the service centers’ 
supply channels. 

If Detroit can’t or won't bring about such 
reforms voluntarily, we think the FTC 
should institute a few charges of false ad- 
vertising against car makers who make much 
of long-term warranties they know cannot be 
reasonably serviced. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 24, 1967] 


LIFE ON THE LINE: A WEEK SPENT BUILDING 
Cars GIVES aN INSIGHT INTO INDUSTRY’s 
PROBLEMS— PRODUCTION Pace Is GRUELING 
FOR A NEWcOMER—QUALITY CONTROL Is A 
Bic Heapacue—“Leave Your BRAINS AT 
Home” 

(By Roger Rapoport) 

Wixom, Mich. — The Ford Motor Co. auto 
assembly line here is an impressive sight. 
Bare frames are put on a slowly moving con- 
yeyor. Wheels, engines, seats, body sections 
and hundreds of other components are added 
along the way. At the end of the quarter- 
mile, 90-minute trip, finished cars are 
driven off to be inspected and shipped to 
dealers. 

It takes some 275 workers to put the cars 
together on the Wixom line. To hear a guide 
at Ford’s big River Rouge plant, a popular 
tourist stop in nearby Dearborn, tell it, life 
on the line is a snap. “Each worker on an 
assembly line has one little job to do,” he 
says. “It’s simple. Anyone could learn it in 
two minutes.” 

That’s bunk. 

Working on the line is grueling and frus- 
trating, and while it may be repetitive, it’s 
not simple. I learned how tough it can be by 
working for six days at Ford’s Wixom plant, 
which assembles Thunderbirds and Lincoln 
Continentals. 

I learned first-hand why 250,000 auto work- 
ers are unhappy about working conditions. 
Ford calls Wixom the “most progressive auto- 
mobile assembly plant on the North Amer- 
ican continent.” Facilities at the 10-year-old 
plant here are indeed better than those at 
many of the 46 other auto assembly plants 
scattered around the country. Wixon is clean 
and well-lighted by auto industry standards. 
It boasts adequate rest rooms, plenty of 
drinking fountains and an air-conditioned 
cafeteria. Even so, working conditions are 
less than ideal. 

PROBLEMS OF QUALITY 


I also learned why quality control is a 
major problem for the industry and why so 
many Americans complain about poor work- 
manship in the cars they buy. I saw one blue 
fender installed on a white car and saw the 
steering column fall off another newly built 
car, Wixom’s repair area, nearly the size of a 
football field, usually had a line-up of 500 
cars waiting to have steering adjusted, 
scratches painted, brakes repaired and other 
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faults fixed—but not all defects are caught 
before cars leave the plant. The four auto 
companies have recalled from customers more 
than a million 1967 model cars since last 
September because of suspected manufactur- 
ing defects. 

Ford didn’t know I was a reporter. Along 
with a handful of other young men, I was 
hired as a summer replacement, and to the 
personnel department I was simply Social 
Security number 362-44-9616. The foreman 
on the line knew me as 9616“ for short. 

Names aren't necessary on the line. The 
conveyor moves at % of a mile an hour, and 
while that may not sound terribly fast, it 
doesn’t leave much time for conversation. 
Also, the cacophony of bells, whistles, buzzers, 
hammers, whining pneumatic wrenches and 
clanking, rumbling machinery drowns out 
voices, so most communicating is done by arm 
waving and hand gestures. 

Only two of the dozens of men I worked be- 
side at various points on the line ever learned 
my name, and I knew only the first names of 
two workmen. One was Clyde, a husky Negro 
who had been an assembler for about a year. 
My first day on the job, a foreman assigned 
Clyde to teach me the ropes at one work sta- 
tion. 

LESSONS FROM CLYDE 


Clyde, a 220-pound six-footer, showed me 
how to bolt the car body to the chassis in 
three places. It was fairly easy for me, a 160- 
pound six-footer. He showed me how to lean 
inside the trunk, tighten two bolts and make 
an electrical connection, I managed that task, 
too. He showed me how to maneuver a big 
V-8 engine dangling overhead down into a 
car’s engine compartment. By this time, I 
considered myself fairly versatile. 

Then Clyde showed me how to scramble 
from one car to the next, putting chassis 
and trunk bolts in the first two cars and 
helping with the engine in the third—all in 
less than five minutes. When I tried it, I got 
stuck in the trunk of one car, missed the 
chassis bolts on the next and was too late 
to help install the engine on the third car. 

Gradually, I became more proficient. But I 
didn’t last long at any job. As a temporary 
worker, I was assigned to fill in for absent 
workmen at five different work stations at 
various times during my six days on the line. 
Except for Clyde, the men who showed me 
the jobs weren’t very good teachers. One 
workman demonstrated the way to attach 
clamps to heater hoses. but he didn’t men- 
tion that the clamps have tops and bottoms. 
A foreman caught my error after I had in- 
stalled a dozen clamps upside down. 


LEARNING FROM EXPERIENCE 


Nobody told me to put on steering wheels 
that match the color of the dashboard—I 
figured that out myself. But I made some 
mistakes because nobody warned me that 
tinted glass makes it difficult to dist: 
the color of the dash by looking through the 
windshield. I installed some blue steering 
wheels on cars with aqua dashboards and 
mismatched a black wheel with a gray dash- 
board. 

An experienced worker told me that a col- 
or-blind assembler recently installed the 
wrong color vent plates under the windshield 
wipers on cars for two hours before a fore- 
man spotted the error and assigned the man 
to another job. 

I wasn’t checked for color blindness when 
I was hired. Rapid turnover and a major 
expansion at Wixom made getting a job easy, 
even though the plant was heading for a 
temporary shutdown to make the annual 
model changeover. I passed a three-hour 
physical exam and an 11-minute written 
test. (Sample questions: “Which of the fol- 
lowing doesn’t belong? spade, queen, king, 
ace; oak, maple, leaf, elm.”) There was no 
interview. I was issued a free pair of safety 
glasses, given a five-minute lecture on safety 
and plant safety rules, and told to report to 
work. 
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Along with some 2,700 other employes on 
the third work turn, I arrived at the sprawl- 
ing, suburban Detroit plant shortly after 3 
p.m, and punched the time clock. Most of 
the men on the line were between 20 and 35 
years old. Most wore sport shirts and slacks 
or green coveralls. About a third were 
Negroes. 

The windowless assembly line area inside 
the two-story plant reminded me of a tunnel. 
Down the middle ran the assembly line, Over- 
head were fluorescent lights and conveyors 
carrying engines, fenders and other compo- 
nents. Tall racks and bins full of auto parts 
lined the sides. A narrow slit trench for 
underbody installations stretched the length 
of the line. 

At 3:30 p.m., the conveyor began moving, 
and work started on the assembly line. For 
the next three hours—until a relief man 
shouted at me to take a 20-minute break 
while he replaced me—I rarely spoke or was 
spoken to. 

For a while, I concentrated hard to get each 
job done within the 90 seconds the moving 
car was in front of my work station without 
dropping the five-pound pneumatic wrench 
on my foot. Every third car on the line was 
a Continental, and required a slight varia- 
tion from Thunderbird installation proce- 
dures. 

Nevertheless, each task soon became a 
mind-deadening routine, and my thoughts 
turned to everything but cars. (“You just 
leave your brains at home and work out of 
habit,” one experienced worker later advised 
me.) Sometimes, after many minutes of 
bending over and zeroing in on a moving 
target, I would step back, and the line would 
appear to be stationary, while everything else 
seemed to be moving. 

BEND, STRETCH, ACHE 

Im in fairly good physical shape, but I 
ached all over after each day’s work on the 
line. At one station, I had to bend down into 
the engine compartment to bolt on the steer- 
ing column. To install carpeting, I sat on 
the door frame with one foot dragging and 
drilled holes, then stretched out on my side 
under the instrument panel to fasten the 
carpet to the floor. Attaching steering wheels 
meant stretching through the open car win- 
dow to stick the wheel on the column and 
bolt it down. 

Nobody seemed to take any particular 
pride in his work. Some workers considered 
some of the parts shoddy. The kick-pads that 
I installed under instrument panels, for ex- 
ample, were made of relatively brittle plastic 
and sometimes broke off during installation. 
One workman told me that “over 400 of them 
broke off one month last winter.” 

One day when I was helping two men bolt 
steering columns in place, the columns on a 
dozen cars were mounted improperly by 
someone up the line, so we couldn’t bolt them 
down and men further down the line couldn't 
attach the steering wheels. Such chain-re- 
actions often result from a single slip-up, 
and regularly snarl the precision of the com- 
puter-controlled assembly line. 

CATCHING DEFECTS 


It was Clyde who first told me what to do 
if I made or discovered a mistake. “Get the 
next car and don’t worry,” he said. “They'll 
catch that one further down the line,” When 
I spotted the white Thunderbird wearing a 
blue fender, another worker explained: 
“They'll paint over it in the repair shop. 
It’s easier to catch it there than it is on 
the line.” 

About 10 repairmen stationed at various 
points along the way catch and fix some 
minor defects right on the assembly line. 
But it’s up to the 15 or 20 inspectors along 
the line to check each car thoroughly and 
route those with improperly installed parts 
into the plant’s 100-man repair shop, One 
inspector was an inexperienced college stu- 
dent. Some regular inspectors seemed far 
from dedicated. 
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I saw one standing with his eyes closed. 
When a workman pointed out a faulty en- 
gine, the inspector tagged the defect, then 
closed his eyes again. Once I spotted a loose 
steering wheel and told an inspector. He said 
he had just checked that wheel and “found 
it tight,” but he double-checked and ad- 
mitted, “You were right—it was loose.” 

I saw a loose steering column fall off a 
Thunderbird when an inspector checked it. 
Later he told me that before lunch he had 
“only missed marking up three loose steer- 
ing columns, which is pretty good since 80% 
of them were going through loose yesterday.” 
Another inspector further down the line 
spotted the three loose columns. 

An inspector who had five things to check 
on each car told me: “There isn’t nearly 
enough time to do all the inspections. I’m 
supposed to check shock absorbers. But I 
haven't had a chance to look at one in a 
month.” Another inspector jokingly said he 
inspects a car trunk just closely enough “to 
make sure there’s no dead foreman in there.” 


A “SLOW” PACE 


Because Wixom builds luxury cars priced 
to sell from $4,600 to over $7,300, the assem- 
bly line moves at what, for the auto indus- 
try, is considered a slow production pace of 
about 40 cars an hour. Some other luxury 
cars are built at a faster rate. General Motors 
Corp.’s Cadillac assembly lines rolls out 50 
cars an hour, and Chrysler Corp. builds about 
55 Chryslers and Imperials an hour. Lower 
priced cars such as Fords, Chevrolets and 
Plymouths usually come off the line at a rate 
of up to 65 cars an hour. 

That can seem like breakneck speed to a 
weary worker on the assembly line. The 
speed of the line, in fact, has been a major 
cause of half a dozen local strikes by United 
Auto Workers Union members at other auto 
assembly plants in the past few years. 

Even Wixom’s pace seemed fast to me. 
When my 20-minute break started at 6:30 
each night, I staggered to the pop-machine 
to buy a cold drink. Then I looked for some- 
place to sit and rest. There aren’t many 
places to sit in the plant. My favorite spot 
was atop a cart loaded with big white laun- 
dry sacks full of dirty coveralls, a place 
where I could stretch out. 

Sometimes a few workers would talk and 
joke during their breaks. Foremen and other 
supervisors were the butt of many jokes— 
particularly one balding supervisor who was 
referred to as “Khrushchev.” But the assem- 
blers actually got along well with the fore- 
men, who worked hard themselves and gen- 
erally were patient and polite when correct- 
ing workmen’s mistakes. Supervisors insisted 
on informality. When I called one “sir,” he 
quickly told me: “That isn’t necessary 
around here.” 

SCRAMBLE FOR LUNCH 


After my relief period, I spent another 
hour and 10 minutes on the line. Then, at 
7:30 p.m. the conveyors stopped, and the 
scramble for lunch started. There wasn’t 
time to wash the grease off my hands or pull 
the slivers of glass fiber insulation out of my 
arms before eating. 

Usually lunch periods were staggered, but 
sometimes the day's production schedule was 
arranged so that all 2,700 workers in the 
plant ate at the same time. The first day 
that happened, I cut in near the front of 
the long line outside the air-conditioned 
company cafeteria. It took 15 minutes, half 
my lunch period, to reach the counter, pick 
up iced tea, milk, soup, roast beef, Jell-O, 
pie and pay the cashier $1.50. I ate in 11 
minutes. 

That left two minutes to go to the bath- 
room and another two minutes to get back 
to my place on the line. I had indigestion 
for an hour after lunch. Some workers had 
to wait 25 minutes to get served that day. 
I don't know how, or if, they ate and got 
back to work in five minutes. 

Many workmen brought sack lunches and 
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sat on stock racks or in cars on the line 
eating sandwiches. Eating in the cars was 
against plant rules. Nevertheless, when I was 
installing carpets, I frequently had to throw 
out lunch sacks, cigaret butts and coffee 
cups along with the usual assortment of 
screws, fuses and bolts before laying a car- 
pet. I picked an empty beer can out of a car, 
too—even though another plant rule pro- 
hibits drinking alcohol. 

Safety rules frequently were violated, too. 
I saw foremen running and assemblers jump- 
ing across the assembly line trench, both 
supposedly forbidden. Occasionally there was 
horseplay on the line. But I didn’t see any 
accidents. Indeed, when I was there, Wix- 
om had gone two million man-hours without 
an accident. 


JOKES AND CONCERTS 


Ennui set in during the second half of 
the work turn. To break the monotony, some 
workers played practical jokes, like detaching 
the air hose from an assembler’s pneumatic 
wrench. Others performed timpani concerts 
on plant ventilation ducts with rubber mal- 
lets. They hooted and whistled whenever 
women office employes ventured into the pro- 
duction area. 

My second relief break began at 10 p.m. 
and lasted 16 minutes. (In the UAw's con- 
tract negotiations with Ford and the three 
other auto companies, the union is demand- 
ing two 30-minute paid relief breaks daily 
for assemblers. Auto workers aren’t paid dur- 
ing their half hour lunch periods.) There was 
less bantering among workers during the 
second break. Some of them talked of quit- 
ting. One man groused about “too much 
pressure” and said: “When I was working in 
an auto parts plant, I could meet my quota 
in four hours and then goof off, but here 
there’s no rest.” 

When the quitting whistle blew at mid- 
night, smiles returned to most workers’ faces. 
They washed up quickly and headed for the 
parking lot. I drove straight home and went 
to bed. But some of the men went out moon- 
lighting. One young guy making about $3.30 
an hour at Wixom worked several hours as 
a night pressman for a small morning news- 
paper. Another, earning about $3.50 an hour, 
went home and slept for five hours, then put 
in eight hours doing maintenance work at a 
nearby golf course. “I made $11,000 last 
year,” he told me. 

After the final whistle blew on my last 
work turn before the plant closed for model 
changeover, Clyde kidded me at the water 
cooler. “You should feel ashamed of your- 
self, taking all that good Ford money after 
the way you worked,” he said. 

Hiring me might not have been one of 
Ford’s better ideas, but I think I earned my 
$110 take-home pay. Ford apparently thought 
so, too. The foreman told me to report for 
work again when Wixom resumes production 
next week. 

But I don’t intend to go back to the plant— 
except perhaps to pick up my pay check. 
Ford wouldn't mail it to me. We've got 
6,000 guys who would like to have their 
checks mailed to them,” a personnel man told 
me. “What makes you think you're any dif- 
ferent?” 


CONFINEMENT AND TREATMENT OF 
CERTAIN MENTALLY ILL PERSONS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a modified version of a bill which 
I offered at the last session of Congress, 
to provide for the confinement and treat- 
ment of certain mentally ill persons who 
cannot get the care they need. 

I refer to persons acquitted by reason 
of insanity of a Federal charge, whose 
continuing illness makes them dangerous 
to themselves or others. Present law 
makes no provision for their confine- 
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ment; such a person must be discharged 
by the Federal court. He receives treat- 
ment—and the rest of us receive protec- 
tion—only if some State chooses to bring 
a completely new proceeding asking for 
his hospitalization. This bill would close 
this loophole by making treatment avail- 
able on the initiative of Federal officials. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I also 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to substitute a similar provision for 
the present statute governing criminal 
commitment in the District of Colum- 
bia. The present law, hastily enacted as 
& response to the celebrated Durham de- 
cision in the Court of Appeals for the 
District, is deficient in procedural pro- 
tections for a person threatened with 
commitment. The wave of alarm which 
greeted Durham has receded, but it has 
left us with a statute that does not re- 
flect adequate consideration of the com- 
plex questions of law and policy raised 
by these commitments. 

When I introduced the first of these 
proposals in the 89th Congress (S. 3689), 
I sent copies of it to a wide variety of 
people whose advice I thought would 
strengthen it. I was gratified and im- 
pressed by the many thoughtful replies 
I received. I was also pleased by the 
enthusiastic support that the bill re- 
ceived—from lawyers, psychiatrists and 
members of other professions concerned 
with the difficult problem addressed by 
the bill. A number of the recommenda- 
tions I received have been incorporated 
in the revised draft which I now submit 
for consideration and, I hope, speedy 
Passage by the Congress. 

Mr. President, the criminal law has 
traditionally excused persons whose of- 
fenses were not willful but the result of 
mental illness. An acquittal “by reason of 
insanity” expresses a judgment that it is 
unfair to punish people who are not 
responsible for their action. But we 
know that some sort of control and treat- 
ment of such people is often necessary, 
for their own good and for the protection 
of society. 

The bills which I introduce today would 
create a procedure for commitment and 
treatment of those who are federally ab- 
solved of criminal responsibility for their 
actions and amend the existing proce- 
dure in the District of Columbia. The 
major importance of this problem, in my 
judgment, is not a matter of numbers, al- 
though anyone acquitted could, of course, 
create danger to the public. But even in 
jurisdictions which have adopted more 
enlightened tests of criminal responsi- 
bility, the rate of acquittal on the ground 
of insanity runs to only 2 to 3 percent of 
all criminal defendants each year, The 
basic point is that each of those acquitted 
on the ground of insanity may need care 
and treatment. It was for this reason 
that Judge Kaufman, speaking for the 
Second Circuit in the case of the United 
States against Freeman, called on Con- 
gress to “explore its power to authorize 
commitment of those acquitted on 
grounds of insanity.” My bills would au- 
thorize that commitment, and thereby 
provide the care and treatment that is 
the implied promise of an enlightened 
test of criminal responsibility. And in 
doing so they will provide a model code 
to guide any State which is considering 
action in this area. : 
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Mr. President, these bills are based on 
three existing statutes: 

First, the District of Columbia statute 
which provides for the mandatory com- 
mitment of persons acquitted on the 
ground of insanity in the District—Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, sections 24-301 
(d) and (e); 

Second, the District of Columbia Hos- 
pitalization of the Mentally Il Act, re- 
cently enacted to modernize the law gov- 
erning the civil commitment of the men- 
tally ill in the District—District of Co- 
lumbia Code, section 21-501 and the fol- 
lowing—and 

Third, the Federal statutes (18 U.S.C. 
4247 and 4248) which govern the disposi- 
tion of persons who are insane or incom- 
petent at the time they complete a Fed- 
eral criminal sentence. 

I shall explain the extent of my re- 
liance upon and conscious divergence 
from each of these three statutes as I 
proceed to explain the provisions of my 
bills. 


The first bill would add a new section 
4249 to title 18 of the United States 
Code. The bill for the District contains 
the same substantive provisions, although 
it is numbered differently in order to be 
consistent with the District of Columbia 
Code. 

Subsection (a) of the first bill pro- 
vides that any person acquitted on the 
grounds of insanity in the Federal courts 
is to be held thereafter for up to 30 days 
for a psychiatric examination and a 
hearing on commitment for care and 
treatment, unless the court determines 
that there is no basis for believing that 
he is mentally ill in a dangerous way. In 
the earlier version of this legislation, this 
period was 60 days. But many experts 
urged that this was unduly long. 

The acquitted person is to be held in 
“a suitable hospital or other treatment 
facility designated by the court.” The 
Surgeon General is authorized by the 
first bill to contract with States and mu- 
nicipalities for the confinement of such 
persons in their hospitals. The phrase 
“suitable hospital or treatment facility” 
is used throughout both bills. Besides im- 
plying a right to treatment, it is intended 
to suggest that a person acquitted on the 
ground of insanity is under no circum- 
stances to be confined in a jail-like insti- 
tution. 

The bills recognize the possibility that 
the defendant can provide for his own 
care in a private facility. This was not 
expressly permitted in the earlier version 
of the bill. But so long as the Surgeon 
General approves the choice, the ques- 
tion of where the person is treated can be 
left to his family. The essential thing is 
that he be treated. 

Subsection (a) also provides the pro- 
cedure for the psychiatric examination. 
There are to be two qualified psychi- 
atrists, and the acquitted person is to be 
informed that he may pick one of them. 
The language on the latter point is based 
on comparable provisions in the District 
of Columbia Hospitalization of the 
Mentally III Act. The psychiatrists are 
to report their conclusions, promptly, so 
that the entire process can be completed 
within 30 days of the defendant’s com- 
mitment. The bills specifically direct that 
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their findings and conclusions be accom- 
panied by a full statement of their rea- 
soning in support thereof. The court will 
need to know all the facts which the 
psychiatrists have considered relevant 
about the acquitted person and all the 
reasoning of the psychiatrists in arriv- 
ing at their findings and conclusions— 
hence the specificity of the bills on that 
point. 

Subsection (b) governs the hearing 
which is to occur once the psychiatric 
reports are filed. 

Although the acquittal on the grounds 
of insanity is, in my judgment, a suf- 
ficient basis for holding the acquitted 
person for a psychiatric examination, 
there will be some instances in which 
commitment for any longer period is 
unwarranted insofar as the acquitted 
person is concerned and unneeded inso- 
far as protection of the public is con- 
cerned. A hearing is necessary to dis- 
cover these cases. 

Subsection (b) requires that the ac- 
quitted person be represented by counsel 
at the hearing. The District of Columbia 
Hospitalization of the Mentally Il Act 
contains this safeguard, and in my judg- 
ment, it is necessary to insure a thorough 
airing of the issues. 

This procedure differs markedly from 
that presently followed in the District of 
Columbia, where the defendant is auto- 
matically committed after acquittal. 
There is no hearing on the defendant’s 
present dangerousness, no post-acquittal 
examinaiton of the defendant by com- 
petent psychiatrists. I think the present 
law unjustifiably burdens the defendant's 
choice to assert an insanity defense. I 
think it also raises serious questions of 
due process by permitting a deprivation 
of liberty—however well-intentioned— 
based on a weak inference about the 
defendant’s present sanity. For it man- 
dates commitment on the sole ground 
that the jury had a reasonable doubt 
about the defendant’s sanity when the 
offense was committed—at times months 
or perhaps years in the past. 

In preparing the version of the legisla- 
tion which I submitted last session, I 
therefore did not follow the District’s 
statute. Many of the people with whom 
I subsequently discussed my bill then 
urged me to take the further step of 
extending the protections in my bill to 
defendants tried in the courts of the Dis- 
trict. In particular, the District of Co- 
lumbia Bar Association’s Committee on 
Mental Health forcefully expressed the 
view that there is no basis for denying to 
this group of defendants the rights 
created by my bill—and especially this 
initial hearing on present dangerousness, 
the assistance of counsel in all proceed- 
ings, and an express right to receive 
treatment after commitment. 

The acquittal on the ground of insanity 
is the basis for the 30-day detention after 
acquittal. Beyond that, I do not believe 
the proceedings should really be much 
different from the usual civil commit- 
ment proceeding. The bills, therefore, 
contain the procedural safeguards which 
I have described, and provide further 
that the United States shall have the 
burden of proving by a preponderance of 
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evidence that the acquitted person should 
be institutionalized. 

The standard which governs the 
court’s determination under subsection 
(b) is twofold. To be committed for 
treatment, the acquitted person must be 
both mentally ill and, because of his ill- 
ness, must constitute a danger either to 
himself, or others. 

My bills, like the District of Columbia 
Hospitalization of the Mentally Ill Act, 
speak of “mental illness” rather than 
“insanity,” mental ilness being defined 
in the act to mean “a psychosis or other 
disease which substantially impairs the 
mental health of a person.” I believe 
mental illness will be an easier and more 
realistic concept for courts, juries, and 
psychiatrists to deal with under this bill. 

The part of the standard requiring a 
finding that one person would be dan- 
gerous to himself or others if released 
represents a major change from the bill 
I offered last session. That draft re- 
flected my doubts about the constitu- 
tionality of Federal hospitalization in 
the absence of proof that the mentally 
ill person was dangerous to specifically 
Federal interests. However, the require- 
ment of such proof created many prob- 
lems. Perhaps the most serious was that 
if the person were shown to be danger- 
ous merely to himself or others, a com- 
plex and cumbersome procedure for 
turning him over to the officers of a 
State had to be invoked. And if a proper 
State could not be identified, or if a 
State’s officers delayed in taking charge, 
the person would have to be released— 
not treated, not confined. Also the re- 
quirement would necessitate testimony 
in terms unfamiliar to the courts and to 
psychiatric witnesses. 

Of course, these inconveniences would 
be tolerable if the Constitution clearly 
required them. But many of the experts 
with whom I corresponded expressed 
confidence that a comprehensive plan of 
Federal criminal commitment would be 
constitutional. An eminent professor of 
law stated flatly that he did not “think 
the Supreme Court will ever hold the 
Federal Government powerless to hold or 
treat Federal accused who ought to go to 
hospitals rather than prisons.” The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar Association’s Com- 
mittee on Mental Health concurred; in 
their report, to which I have already re- 
ferred, they argued that “once an indi- 
vidual is tried in a Federal court, the 
interests of the United States are suffi- 
cient to provide for treatment.” The 
committee felt that the defendant’s past 
interference with Federal interests— 
even though it could not be punished as 
a crime—gives the Federal Government 
power to dispose of him as the needs of 
his case dictate. 

While I would urge the committee re- 
viewing the first bill to consider the con- 
stitutional question carefully, I am suffi- 
ciently persuaded by these arguments to 
adopt the familiar standard for commit- 
ment—whether the defendant’s release 
would be dangerous to himself or— 
others—in the bill applicable to Federal 
courts outside the District. Of course, 
there can be no question that that stand- 
ard may constitutionally be employed in 
the District. 
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The requirement in the last sentence 
of subsection (b) that a person confined 
under these bills “shall receive medical 
and psychiatric care and treatment” is 
based upon the language in section 21— 
562 of the District of Columbia Code, 
which is the part of the District of 
Columbia Hospitalization of the Mentally 
Til Act that expressly creates a right to 
care and treatment. The bills therefore 
contemplate that the adequacy of the 
treatment will be relevant in later in- 
quiries as to whether his commitment for 
treatment should be continued. 

Subsection (c) provides that anyone 
committed to the custody of the Surgeon 
General or the Director of Public Health 
under these bills will be released when he 
is no longer mentally ill, or when, even 
though he is still mentally ill, he is no 
longer dangerous. The release, under the 
bill, can be either unconditional or con- 
ditional—that is, under supervision—as 
the circumstances warrant. 

Subsection (d) provides that the super- 
intendent of the hospital, or other treat- 
ment facility where the acquitted per- 
son is confined, may at any time certify 
to the court that the person should be 
either unconditionally released or con- 
ditionally released under supervision. 
The court can simply do as the superin- 
tendent of the treatment facility recom- 
mends or it can hold a hearing. If the 
United States objects, the court must 
hold a hearing. At any such hearing, the 
confined person has a right to counsel 
and a right to call a psychiatrist on his 
behalf. The United States is given the 
burden of proving by a preponderance 
of the evidence that the confined per- 
son’s continued hospitalization is war- 
ranted. 

Subsection (e) directs that the super- 
intendent of the treatment facility file 
a report not less frequently than every 
6 months about the confined person’s 
mental condition. If the report amounts 
to one of the recommendations contem- 
plated in subsection (d), the bill then 
provides that the provisions of .subsec- 
tion (d) will come into play. If the report 
is less than a recommendation for a con- 
ditional release or an unconditional re- 
lease or transfer, subsection (e) provides 
that the court shall have the confined 
person’s lawyer go interview him, or if 
he has no lawyer, shall direct a qualified 
psychiatrist or psychologist to interview 
him. 

Subsection (e) then provides for fur- 
ther action by the court based upon the 
advice it receives from counsel and upon 
its own examination of the superintend- 
ent’s periodic report. Finally, subsection 
(e) provides that where the periodic re- 
port is submitted at a time when the 
acquitted person has been institutional- 
ized for a period equivalent to the maxi- 
mum sentence that he could have re- 
ceived, he will receive a hearing as a 
matter of right on the question of his 
continued confinement. And he is also 
entitled to a hearing as a matter of right 
on that question at least every 2 years, 
if one has not been held under the pro- 
visions of subsections (d) or (e). 

Finally, the bill applicable to the Dis- 
trict repeals the present provision re- 
quiring the acquitted person to pay the 
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costs of his confinement. Recent de- 
cisions by a prestigious State supreme 
court and by the Supreme Court of the 
United States question provisions such as 
this on constitutional grounds. Since the 
detention of these people is in arge 
measure for the protection of the public, 
the public ought to bear the cost of it. 
Here again, we would be setting a model 
for the States. 

Mr. President, these are carefully 
drawn bills in an area where legislation 
is needed. They will protect the public 
and at the same time bring medical 
treatment to persons who need it, Their 
guarantees of procedural due process, 
both at the time of commitment and in 
connection with release proceedings, are 
not only fair in themselves, but will also 
assure that the assertion of the insanity 
defense will not be improperly discour- 
aged Congress must act to provide the 
commitment for care and treatment that 
is the answer in this type of case. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the full text of the bills be printed in the 
Record at the close of my remarks, so 
that other Senators may have the chance 
to examine them in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY 
of New York, were received, read twice 
by their titles, appropriately referred, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


S. 2740. A bill to amend chapter 313, title 
18, United States Code, to provide for the 
commitment of certain individuals acquitted 
of offenses against the United States solely 
on the ground of insanity; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) chapter 
313, title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“§ 4249 Commitment of certain individuals 
acquitted of offenses against the 
United States on the ground of in- 

sanity 
“(a) Whenever any person charged with 
an offense against the United States is ac- 
quitted solely on the ground that he was 
insane at the time of its commission, the 
fact shall be set forth by the jury in their 
verdict, and the trial court in which the 
proceedings which resulted in his acquittal 
were conducted shall order such person to 
be committed for a period of not to exceed 
thirty days, except for good cause shown, to 
a suitable hospital or other treatment facil- 
ity designated by the court, during which 
time he shall be examined to determine his 
mental condition, and the court shall hold 
a hearing thereon as described in (b) below; 
except that, if the court determines, on the 
basis of the record of the trial or other 
available evidence or data, that such person 
is not mentally ill to the extent that his 
release would constitute a danger to himself 
or others, the court may order his immediate 
release. Upon such commitment, the court 
shall cause such person to be examined as 
to his mental condition by two qualified 
psychiatrists. Such psychiatrists shall be 
designated by the court, except that the 
person to be examined shall be informed 
that he has the right to select one of the 
two psychiatrists to be so designated. The 
participation of such a psychiatrist shall be 
at the expense of the allegedly mentally ill 
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person, unless he is indigent, in which case 
the Surgeon General shall, upon the written 
request of such person, assist him in obtain- 
ing a qualified psychiatrist to participate in 
the examination in his behalf. The psychia- 
trists so designated shall promptly examine 
the person and file their reports with the 
court setting forth their findings and sup- 
portive reasoning with respect to such ex- 
amination, including their conclusions and 
supportive reasoning as to whether such 
person is mentally ill, and whether, because 
of such illness, his release would constitute 
a danger to himself or others. During the 
period of his commitment for an examina- 
tion under this subsection, such person shall 
also, upon giving his written consent, receive 
medical and psychiatric care and treatment. 

“(b) Upon receipt of the reports referred 
to in subsection (a) of this section, the 
court shall promptly schedule a hearing to 
determine whether the person with respect 
to whom such reports were filed is mentally 
ill, and whether, because of such illness, his 
release would constitute a danger to himself 
or others. The alleged mentally ill person 
shall be represented by council at that hear- 
ing, and if he fails or refuses to obtain coun- 
sel, the court shall appoint counsel to repre- 
sent him. The court shall cause a written 
notice of the time and place of the hearing 
to be served personally upon the person with 
respect to whom the report was made and 
his attorney. The court shall determine the 
person’s mental condition on the basis of 
the reports of the psychiatrists, and on such 
further evidence in addition to the report as 
the court requires, At such hearing, the 
examining psychiatrists may be called as 
witnesses, and be available for further ques- 
tioning by the court and cross examination 
by such person or on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. The court may, in its discretion, call 
any other witness for the acquitted person, 
except that the court shall call any wit- 
nesses requested by the parties. If, after the 
hearing, the court shall determine, on the 
basis of a preponderance of the evidence, 
that the person is mentally ill, and that, be- 
cause of such illness, his release would con- 
stitute a danger to himself or to others, the 
court shall commit the person so acquitted 
to the custody of the Surgeon General or his 
authorized representative, who shall confine 
such person in a suitable hospital or other 
treatment facility where he shall receive 
medical and psychiatric care and treatment; 
except that, if the court determines on the 
basis of the record of the trial or other 
available evidence or data that such person 
is in a condition to be conditionally re- 
leased, the court may order his release under 
such conditions as it may require. The court, 
may, with the consent of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, approve a private hospital chosen by 
the person to be treated or his family as a 
suitable treatment facility; but a person 
committed to such a private hospital shall 
not be released except as provided herein- 
after. 

“(c) Whenever a person shall be com- 
mitted to the custody of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral or his representative for confinement by 
him pursuant to subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, such person’s commitment shall run 
until he is no longer mentally ill, or if men- 
tally ill, is no longer mentally ill to the 
extent that he is dangerous to himself or 
others. 

d) Where any person has been confined 
by the Surgeon General in a hospital or other 
treatment facility pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section and the superintendent of any 
such hospital or the head of any such treat- 
ment facility certificates that, in his opinion, 
such person is entitled to his unconditional 
release from such hospital or treatment fa- 
cility in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (c) and such certificate is filed 
with the clerk of the court in which the per- 
son was tried, and a copy thereof served on 
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the United States Attorney, such certificate 
shall be sufficient to authorize the court to 
order the unconditional release of the person 
so confined at the expiration of fifteen days 
from the time such certificate was filed and 
served as above; but the court may, or upon 
objection of the United States shall, after 
due notice, hold a hearing at which evidence 
as to the mental condition of the person s0 
confined may be submitted. Such person 
shall be represented by counsel at that hear- 
ing, and if he fails or refuses to obtain coun- 
sel, the court shall appoint counsel to repre- 
sent him. Such person may call a qualified 
psychiatrist to examine him and testify in 
his behalf at the hearing. The participation 
of such psychiatrist will be at the confined 
person's expense, unless he is indigent, in 
which case the Surgeon General shall, upon 
the written request of such person, assist 
him in obtaining a qualified psychiatrist to 
testify in his behalf. In any such hearing, the 
United States shall have the burden of prov- 
ing by a preponderance of the evidence that 
such person's continued confinement is war- 
ranted. The court shall weigh the evidence 
and, if the court finds that the person is no 
longer mentally ill to the extent that he is 
dangerous to himself or others, the court 
shall order such person unconditionally re- 
leased from further confinement. If the court 
does not so find, the court shall order the 
continued confinement of such person in the 
hospital or other treatment facility to which 
he was previously committed. Where, in the 
judgment of the superintendent of such hos- 
pital or the head of any such treatment fa- 
cility, a person confined by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral or his representative pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) of this section is not in such condi- 
tion as to warrant his unconditional release 
or transfer, but is in a condition to be con- 
ditionally released under supervision, and 
such certificate is filed and served as herein- 
above provided, such certificate shall be suffi- 
cient to authorize the court to order the re- 
lease of such person under such conditions 
as the court shall see fit at the expiration of 
fifteen days from the time such certificate is 
filed and served pursuant to this section. 
‘The provisions as to hearing prior to uncon- 
ditional release or transfer shall also apply to 
conditional releases, and, if, after a hearing 
and weighing the evidence, the court shall 
find that the condition of such person war- 
rants his conditional release, the court shall 
order his release under such conditions as 
the court shall see fit, or, if the court does 
not so find, the court shall order the con- 
tinued confinement of such person in the 
hospital or other facility to which he was 
previously committed. 

“(e) The superintendent of any hospital 
or the head of any treatment facility in 
which any person is confined by the Sur- 
geon General or his representative pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section shall, upon 
the expiration of 90 days following such com- 
mitment, and not less frequently than every 
six months thereafter during confinement of 
any such person, submit to the court a 
written report with respect to the mental 
condition of such person, together with the 
recommendations of such superintendent or 
head concerning the continued confinement 
of such person. Upon the receipt thereof, the 
court shall examine it to see if it is sub- 
stantially the same as a certificate under 
subsection (d), in which case such report 
and recommendations shall be deemed to 
be a certificate within the purview of sub- 
section (d) and the provisions of that sub- 
section shall be applicable. If it is not, the 
court shall order the confined person's coun- 
sel to interview him, or if the confined per- 
son does not have counsel, shall direct a 
psychologist or psychiatrist appointed as an 
Officer of the court for this purpose to inter- 
view him. Counselor or such officer shall on 
the basis of such interview, recommend to 
the court whether he believes such person’s 
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further confinement is warranted under the 
standard set forth in subsection (c). Based 
on this recommendation and on its own 
examination of the periodic report and rec- 
ommendation, the court may order (1) such 
person’s unconditional or conditional re- 
lease, (2) the continued confinement of such 
person in the hospital or other treatment 
facility to which he was previously com- 
mitted, or (3) a hearing at which evidence 
as to the mental condition of the person so 
confined may be submitted. The court, upon 
objection of the United States to any such 
proposed order of release or transfer under 
clause (1) of this subsection, shall, after due 
notice, hold a hearing at which evidence 
as to the mental condition of the person so 
confined may be submitted. In any case in 
which the court intends to order the con- 
tinued confinement of such person under 
clause (2) of this subsection, the court shall, 
at the request of such person and prior to 
entering such order, hold such a hearing if, at 
the time of the submission of the periodic 
report with respect to such person, his period 
of confinement pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section has exceeded the maximum 
period to which he could have been sen- 
tenced upon conviction of the count or 
counts contained in the indictment charg- 
ing him with the offense or offenses of which 
he was acquitted by reason of insanity. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this sec- 
tion, in any case in which the court intends 
to enter an order continuing the confine- 
ment pursuant to clause (2) of a person with 
respect to whom a periodic report has been 
submitted, the court shall, at the request 
of such person and prior to entering such 
order, hold a hearing at which evidence as 
to the mental condition of such person may 
be submitted, if, for the two-year period im- 
mediately prior to the submission of such 
report, such person was confined for such 
period pursuant to subsection (b) and did 
not, during such period, have a hearing un- 
der this section with respect to his mental 
condition. Such person shall be represented 
by counsel at any such hearing and may 
call a qualified psychiatrist to examine him 
and testify in his behalf. The participation 
of such psychiatrist will be at the confined 
person’s expense, unless he is indigent, in 
which case the Surgeon General shall, upon 
the written request of such person, assist 
him in obtaining a qualified psychiatrist to 
testify in his behalf. In any such hearing 
the United States shall have the burden of 
proving by a preponderance of the evidence 
that such person’s continued confinement is 
warranted. The court shall weigh the evi- 
dence and, if the court finds that the person 
is no longer mentally ill to the extent that 
he is dangerous to himself or others, the 
court shall order such persons uncondition- 
ally released from further confinement or 
conditionally released. If the court does not 
so find, the court shall order the continued 
confinement of such person in the hospital 
or other treatment facility to which he was 
previously committed. 

“(f) The Surgeon General is authorized 
to contract with hospitals or other treatment 
facilities maintained by states, subdivisions 
thereof or private groups for the confinement 
of persons committed under this section. 
Such contracts may provide for reasonable 
compensation for such facilities, and must 
provide that the facility will comply with 
the requirement of this section that such 
persons receive medical and psychiatric care 
and treatment, and that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral or his designate may inspect the facility 
for such compliance. 

“(g) Nothing contained in this section 
shall preclude a person committed under the 
authority of subsection (b) of this section 
from establishing his eligibility for release 
by a writ of habeas corpus. The Surgeon 
General or his authorized representative 
shall have authority at any time to transfer 
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a person committed to his custody under 
this section to the proper authorities of the 
State (including the District of Columbia), 
territory, or possession of such person's 
residence. 

n) Whenever counsel or other officer of 
the court is appointed in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, he shall be 
awarded compensation by the court for his 
services in an amount which accords with 
section 3006A(d) of this title. The compen- 
sation shall be charged against the estate 
of the individual for whom the counsel was 
appointed, or, if such individual is indigent, 

funds appropriated under section 
3006A(h) of this title. Whenever a psychia- 
trist is obtained to participate in the exami- 
nation of an indigent person in accordance 
with the provisions of this section, he shall 
be awarded compensation for his services in 
an amount which accords with section 
8006A(e) of this title. Such compensation 
shall be charged against funds appropriated 
under section 3006 (A) (h) of this title. 

“(1) The provisions of this section, except 
to the extent otherwise specifically provided 
therein, shall not be applicable to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

(b) The chapter analysis of chapter 313, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
fee at the end thereof the following new 

m: 


“4249. Commitment of certain individuals 
acquitted of offenses against the 
United States on the ground of in- 
sanity.” 

S.2741. A bill to amend title 24, District 
of Columbia Code, to provide for the commit- 
ment of certain individuals acquitted of 
offenses in the District of Columbia solely 
on the ground of insanity; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsections (c)—(h), section 301, title 24 of 
the District of Columbia Code is repealed and 
the following new subsections substituted 
therefor: 

“(c) When any person tried upon an in- 
dictment or information for an offense, or 
tried in the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia for an offense, is acquitted solely 
on the ground that he was insane at the 
time of its commission, that fact shall be set 
forth by the jury in their verdict and the 
trial court in which the proceedings which 
resulted in his acquittal were conducted shall 
order such person to be committed for a 
period of not to exceed thirty days except 
for good cause shown to a suitable hospital 
or other treatment facility designated by the 
court, during which time he shall be ex- 
amined to determine his mental condition, 
and the court shall hold a hearing thereon 
as described in (d) below; except that, if the 
court determines, on the basis of the record 
of the trial or other available evidence or 
data, that such person is not mentally ill to 
the extent that his release would constitute 
a danger to himself or others, the court shall 
cause such person to be examined as to his 
mental condition by two qualified psychia- 
trists. Such psychiatrists shall be designated 
by the court, except that the person to be 
examined shall be informed that he has the 
right to select one of the two psychiatrists 
to be so designated. The participation of such 
a psychiatrist shall be at the expense of the 
allegedly mentally ill person, unless he is 
indigent, in which case the Director of Pub- 
lic Health shall, upon the written request of 
such person, assist him in obtaining a quali- 
fied psychiatrist to participate in the exami- 
nation in his behalf. The psychiatrists so 
designated shall promptly examine the per- 
son and file their reports with the court 
setting forth their and supportive 
reasoning with respect to such examination, 
including their conclusions and supportive 
reasoning as to whether such person is men- 
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tally ill, and wether, because of such ill- 
ness, his release would constitute a danger 
to himself or others, During the period of his 
commitment for an examination under this 
subsection, such person shall also, upon giv- 
ing his written consent, receive medical and 
psychiatric care and treatment. 

d) Upon receipt of the reports referred 
to in subsection (c) of this section, the 
court shall promptly schedule a hearing to 
determine whether the person with respect 
to whom such reports were filed is mentally 
ill, and whether, because of such illness, his 
release would constitute a danger to himself 
or others. The alleged mentally ill person 
shall be represented by counsel at that hear- 
ing, and if he fails or refused to obtain 
counsel, the court shall appoint counsel to 
represent him. The court shall cause a 
written notice of the time and place of the 
hearing to be served personally upon the 
person with respect to whom the report was 
made and his attorney. The court shall deter- 
mine the person’s mental condition on the 
basis of the reports of the psychiatrists, and 
on such further evidence in addition to the 
report as the court requires. At such hearing, 
the examining psychiatrists may be called 
as witnesses, and be available for further 
questioning by the court and cross examina- 
tion by such person or on behalf of the 
Government. The court may, in its discre- 
tion, call any other witness for the acquitted 
person, except that the court shall call any 
witnesses requested by the parties. If, after 
the hearing, the court shall determine, on 
the basis of a preponderance of the evidence, 
that the person is mentally ill, and that, be- 
cause of such illness, his release would con- 


stitute a danger to himself or to others, the 


court shall commit the person so acquitted 
to the custody of the Director of Public 
Health or his authorized representative, who 
shall confine such person in a suitable hos- 
pital or other treatment facility where he 
shall receive medical and psychiatric care 
and treatment; except that, if the court de- 
termines on the basis of the record of the 
trial or other available evidence or data that 
such person is in a condition to be condi- 
tionally released, the court may order his 
release under such conditions as it may 
require. The court, may, with the consent 
of the Director of Public Health, approve a 
private hospital chosen by the person to be 
treated or his family as a suitable treatment 
facility; but a person committed to such a 
private hospital shall not be released except 
as provided hereinafter. 

“(e) Whenever a shall be com- 
mitted to the custody of the Director of 
Public Health or his representative for con- 
finement by him pursuant to subsection (d) 
of this section, such person’s commitment 
shall run until he is no longer mentally ill, 
or if mentally ill, is no longer mentally ill 
to the extent that he is dangerous to him- 
self or others. 

((t) Where any person has been confined 
by the Director of Public Health in a hos- 
pital or other treatment facility pursuant to 
subsection (d) of this section and the super- 
intendent of any such hospital or the head 
of any such treatment facility certificates 
that, in his opinion, such person is entitled 
to his unconditional release from such hos- 
pital or treatment facility in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (e), and such 
certificate is filed with the clerk of the court 
in which the person was tried, and a copy 
thereof served on the United States Attorney 
or the Corporation Counsel of the District 
of Columbia, whichever office prosecuted the 
person, such certificate shall be sufficient 
to authorize the court to order the uncon- 
ditional release of the person so confined at 
the expiration of fifteen days from the time 
such certificate was filed and served as above; 
but the court may, or upon objection of the 
United States or the District of Columbia 
shall, after due notice, hold a hearing at 
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which evidence as to the mental condition of 
the person so confined may be submitted. 
Such person shall be represented by counsel 
at that hearing, and if he fails or refuses 
to obtain counsel, the court shall appoint 
counsel to represent him. Such person may 
call a qualified psychiatrist to examine him 
and testify in his behalf at the hearing. The 
participation of such psychiatrist will be at 
the confined person’s expense, unless he is 
indigent, in which case the Director of Pub- 
lic Health shall, upon the written request 
of such person, assist him in obtaining a 
qualified psychiatrist to testify in his be- 
half. In any such hearing, the Government 
shall have the burden of proving by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence that such per- 
son’s continued confinement is warranted. 
The court shall weigh the evidence and, if 
the court finds that the person is no longer 
mentally ill to the extent that he is danger- 
ous to himself or others, the court shall order 
such person unconditionally released from 
further confinement. If the court does not 
so find, the court shall order the continued 
confinement of such person in the hospital 
or other treatment facility to which he was 
previously committed. Where, in the judg- 
ment of the superintendent of such hospital 
or the head of any such treatment facility, 
a person confined by the Director of Public 
Health or his representative pursuant to sub- 
section (d) of this section is not in such 
condition as to warrant his unconditional 
release, but is in a condition to be condi- 
tionally released under supervision, and such 
certificate is filed and served as hereinabove 
provided, such certificate shall be sufficient 
to authorize the court to order the release of 
such person under such conditions as the 
court shall see fit at the expiration of fifteen 
days from the time such certificate is filed 
and served pursuant to this section. The 
provisions as to hearing prior to uncondi- 
tional release or transfer shall also apply 
to conditional releases, and, if, after a hear- 
ing and weighing the evidence, the court 
shall find that the conditions of such person 
warrants his conditional release, the court 
shall order his release under such conditions 
as the court shall see fit, or, if the court 
does not find, the court shall order the con- 
tinued confinement of such person in the 
hospital or other facility to which he was 
previously committed. 

“(g) The superintendent of any hospital 
or the head of any treatment facility in 
which any person is confined by the Director 
of Public Health or his representative pur- 
suant to subsection (d) of this section shall, 
upon the expiration of 90 days following 
such commitment, and not less frequently 
than every six months thereafter during 
confinement of any such person, submit to 
the court a written report with respect to 
the mental condition of such person, to- 
gether with the recommendations of such 
superintendent or head concerning the con- 
tinued confinement of such person. Upon the 
receipt thereof, the court shall examine it to 
see if it is substantially the same as a cer- 
tificate under subsection (f), in which case 
such report and recommendations shall be 
deemed to be a certificate within the pur- 
view of subsection (f) and the provisions of 
that subsection shall be applicable. If it is 
not, the court shall order the confined per- 
son’s counsel to interview him, or if the 
confined person does not have counsel, shall 
direct a psychologist or psychiatrist ap- 
pointed as an officer of the court for this 

to interview him. Counselor or such 
officer shall on the basis of such interview, 
recommend to the court whether he believes 
such person’s further confinement is war- 
ranted under the standard set forth in sub- 
section (e) based on this recommendation 
and on its own examination of the periodic 
report and recommendation, the court may 
order (1) such person’s unconditional or 
conditional release, (2) the continued con- 
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finement of such person in the hospital or 
other treatment facility to which he was 
previously committed, or (3) a hearing at 
which evidence as to the mental condition 
of the person so confined may be submitted. 
The court, upon objection of the United 
States or the District of Columbia to any 
such proposed order of release under clause 
(1) of this subsection, shall, after due notice, 
hold a hearing at which evidence as to the 
mental condition of the so confined 
may be submitted. In any case in which the 
court intends to order the continued con- 
finement of such person under clause (2) 
of this subsection, the court shall, at the 
request of such person and prior to entering 
such order, hold such a hearing if, at the 
time of the submission of the periodic re- 
port with respect to such person, his period 
of confinement pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section has exceeded the maximum 
period to which he could haye been sen- 
tenced upon conviction of the court or 
counts contained in the indictment charg- 
ing him with the offense or offenses of which 
he was acquitted by reason of insanity. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this 
section, in any case in which the court in- 
tends to enter an order continuing the con- 
finement pursuant to clause (2) of a person 
with respect to whom a periodic report has 
been submitted, the court shall, at the re- 
quest of such person and prior to entering 
such order hold a hearing at which evidence 
as to the mental condition of such person 
may be submitted, if, for the two-year period 
immediately prior to the submission of such 
report, such person was confined for such 
period pursuant to subsection (d) and did 
not, during such period, have a hearing 
under this section with respect to his mental 
condition. Such m shall be represented 
by counsel at any such hearing and may call 
a qualified psychiatrist to examine him and 
testify in his behalf. The participation of 
such psychiatrist will be at the confined per- 
son’s expense, unless he is indigent, in which 
case the Director of Public Health shall, 
upon the written request of such person, 
assist him in obtaining a qualified psychia- 
trist to testify in his behalf. In any such 
hearing the Government shall have the bur- 
den of proving by a preponderance of the 
evidence that such person’s continued con- 
finement is warranted. The court shall weigh 
the evidence and, if the court finds that the 
person is no longer mentally ill to the extent 
that he is dangerous to himself or others, 
the court shall order such persons uncondi- 
tionally released from further confinement 
or conditionally released. If the court does 
not so find, the court shall order the con- 
tinued confinement of such person in the 
hospital or other treatment facility to which 
he was previously committed. 

“(h) Nothing contained in this section 
shall preclude a person committed under the 
authority of subsection (d) of this section 
from establishing his eligibility for release 
by a writ of habeas corpus.” 

(b) The chapter analysis of section 301, 
title 24, District of Columbia Code is repealed, 
and the following analysis substituted there- 
for: 

“24-301. Commitment of persons of un- 
sound mind to the District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Hospital—Certification to the court—Ex- 
amination after acquittal by Jury on grounds 
of insanity—Hearing upon confinement of 
person so acquitted—Duration of confine- 
ment—Procedure for release—Periodic re- 
ports on confined person—Writ of habeas 
corpus.” 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1968—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 491 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
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by me, to the appropriation bill for for- 
eign assistance, H.R. 13893, which I un- 
derstand will soon be before the Senate. 
I would ask at this time that the amend- 
ment be printed and lie on the table, to 
be available for calling up at the appro- 
priate time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the amendment let me say 
a few words of explanation. 

This amendment would restore the ap- 
propriation for international organiza- 
tions and programs to the full amount of 
the authorization—that is, to $141,000,- 
000, an increase of $11,000,000 over the 
committee bill. 

The contribution to international or- 
ganizations and multilateral programs is 
the worst place to cut foreign aid. For 
several years, the Senate has encouraged, 
indeed prodded the administration to 
make greater use of multilateral agen- 
cies in carrying out the foreign aid pro- 
gram. Some progress—but not nearly 
enough—has been made in this direction. 
If the action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is allowed to stand, we will have 
taken a backward step. 

The principal item in this appropria- 
tion, amounting to more than half the 
total, is $75 million for the U.S. contribu- 
tion to the United Nations development 
program. This program combines the 
U.N. technical assistance program and 
the U.N. Special Fund, which was an 
American idea in the first place and 
which we should certainly continue to 
support. The U.S. contribution is on a 
matching basis and amounts to no more 
than 40 percent of the total. 

I might say that other countries have 
been encouraged to increase their ap- 
propriations, which now amount to 60 
percent of the total. Very important 
progress has been made in that direc- 
tion in past years. All the countries are 
meeting their commitments. If the com- 
mittee bill stands, it will be the first time 
the United States has failed to meet its 
own commitment, and will have a serious 
effect upon the program. 

The contributions of other countries 
have been increasing at a rate such that 
even $75 million may not be sufficient to 
provide a U.S. contribution of 40 percent 
this year. Yet any reduction of the mag- 
nitude proposed by the Appropriations 
Committee would almost certainly have 
to be applied in major part to the U.N. 
development program. 

Aside from the U.N. development pro- 
gram, the only other items in this ap- 
propriation amounting to more than $10 
million are for the Indus Basin Develop- 
ment Fund, $25.5 million; the U.N. Re- 
lief and Works Agency in the Middle 
East, $13.3 million; and the U.N. Chil- 
dren’s Fund, $12 million. 

The Appropriations Committee re- 
port—page 7—expresses the desire that 
none of the reduction be applied to the 
Children’s Fund. But does the committee 
really want to cut the Indus Basin Devel- 
opment Fund, which, under the expert 
administration of the World Bank, is re- 
making the face of India and Pakistan? 
Does it really want to cut the programs 
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for Palestine refugees at this time of ten- 
sion in the Middle East? 

There are a great many other places 
where this bill could be cut by $11 mil- 
lion, or even several times $11 million, 
with benefit to our foreign policy gen- 
erally as well as to the Treasury. But 
cuts should not be made in the appro- 
priation for international organizations 
and multilateral programs. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1967—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 492 AND 493 


Mr. THURMOND submitted two 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen 
and improve programs of assistance for 
elementary and secondary education by 
extending authority for allocation of 
funds to be used for education of Indian 
children and children in overseas de- 
pendents schools of the Department of 
Defense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by 
providing assistance for comprehensive 
educational planning, and by improving 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance to schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major dis- 
aster; and for other purposes, which 


were ordered to lie on the table and to 


be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, December 6, 1967, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions: 


S. 320. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to release certain use restrictions 
on a tract of land in the State of North Caro- 
lina in order that such land may be used in 
connection with a proposed water supply 
lake, and for other purposes; 

S. 343. An act to provide that the Federal 
office building to be constructed in Detroit, 
Mich., shall be named the Patrick V. Mo- 
Namara Federal Office Building” in memory 
of the late Patrick V. McNamara, a U.S. Sen- 
ator from the State of Michigan from 1955 to 
1966; 

S. 814. An act to establish the National 
Park Foundation; 

S. 1003. An act to amend the Flammable 
Fabrics Act to increase the protection af- 
forded consumers against injurious flamma- 
ble fabrics; 

S. 1136. An act to amend section 9 of the 
act of May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 702), as amended 
and supplemented (16 U.S.C. 581h), relating 
to surveys of timber and other forest re- 
sources of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2195. An act to amend the marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended; 

S. 2565. An act to amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
as amended, and for other purposes; 

S. 2644. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Community Act of 1955, as amended, 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and the Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958, 
as amended; 

S. J. Res. 35. Joint resolution consenting to 
an extension and renewal of the interstate 
compact to conserve oil and gas; and 
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S. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution amending 
title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
guarantee certain loans made to the Na- 
tional Maritime Historical Society for the 
purpose of restoring and returning to the 
United States the last surviving American 
square-rigged merchant ship, the Kaiulant, 
and for other purposes. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

Statement by him relating to control of 
the predatory sea lamprey in the Great 
Lakes. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT OSCAR 
GESTIDO OF URUGUAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
shocked and saddened this morning to 
learn of the sudden death, from a heart 
attack, of President Oscar Gestido of 
Uruguay. 
President Gestido, who had a long and 
brilliant record of service to his country, 
was elected just a year ago when Uru- 
guayans voted to abandon their experi- 
ment with a plural executive and to re- 
turn to a single President. Since taking 
office in March, he had waged a valiant 
campaign to solve Uruguay’s monetary 
problems and to bring inflation under 
control. 

Shortly after President Gestido's 
death, Vice President Jorge Pacheco 
Areco took the oath of office as President, 
in accordance with Uruguay’s constitu- 
tional processes. President Pacheco has 
been a strong supporter of the Gestido 
policies and can be expected to continue 
them. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
American Republics Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I am sure I 
speak for all Members in extending our 
condolences to the people of Uruguay on 
the loss of their leader, at the same time 
that we wish their new leader success in 
the difficult days that lie ahead. 

The change of government in Uru- 
guay, coming as it has under such tragic 
circumstances, has once again demon- 
strated the strong devotion of the Uru- 
guayan people to peaceful, orderly po- 
litical processes. 


GEORGE MEANY ENDORSES PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON IN 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, George 
Meany, respected leader of the AFL-CIO, 
has given his enthusiastic endorsement 
to President Johnson in the 1968 presi- 
dential election. 

Support of the labor movement for 
Democratic Presidents is not new—but 
has become a time-honored tradition— 
for the labor movement and the Demo- 
cratic Party have been closely allied for 
over 30 years. It is an intellectual, 
political, and social alliance nourished by 
constant achievements for the labor 
movement and the Nation. 
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For three decades, Democratic Presi- 
dents have championed labor’s cause. 
President Johnson and his Democratic 
predecessors have fought and won for the 
workers of America the right to organize 
and bargain collectively, improved mini- 
mum wage laws, and pushed back “right- 
to-work” movements in the large indus- 
trial States. They have brought about 
great changes in pension and retirement 
benefits for railroad workers and workers 
in other industries. They have extended 
the American dream of economic free- 
dom, a decent standard of living, and the 
right to exercise powers of self-govern- 
ment, to every American worker. 

Since President Johnson became Presi- 
dent the average weekly wage of factory 
workers has risen $15 a week, over nine 
million additional workers have been 
brought under minimum wage protec- 
tion, six million workers have found 
gainful employment, and millions of 
others have been brought under free col- 
lective bargaining. 

With the solid support of the members 
of the AFL-CIO and their national lead- 
ers, I think labor will demonstrate again 
at the ballot boxes in November 1968 
their preference for a continued Demo- 
cratic administration. 


LANDLORDS HAVE LEGITIMATE 
BEEFS, TOO 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was most distressing to me this 
past summer to read and hear many of 
the excuses and apologies trotted out to 
explain the rioting which tore apart 
many of our major cities. Most often uti- 
lized, perhaps, was the argument that if 
people live in slums and ghettos long 
enough they can be expected one day to 
break out under the strain and go on a 
rampage, looting, burning, and shooting 
anything in their path. 

Following the riots, I stated that slums 
do not need to exist and that they are 
caused by the slummy“ people who 
kick holes in the walls, rip out the plumb- 
ing, and throw garbage down the stairs, 
instead of placing it in the garbage can. 

Mr. President, in today’s Washington 
Post, William Raspberry tells the plight 
of many so-called slum landlords in what 
he describes as an appeal for fairplay. 
Raspberry cites the cases of the land- 
lords who go to considerable expense 
making repairs only to find the work 
destroyed in short order. Raspberry cites 
the hypothetical case of a landlord who 
attempts to bring his property up to in- 
spection standards and who has a car- 
penter put in a new screen door. The next 
day the landlord hires a painter to paint 
the door, but the workman arrives to 
find the new screen kicked out during the 
night. The result is that the landlord is 
in violation of the housing code which re- 
quires screening. 

Then, there is the case of the landlord 
who installs a new furnace only to find 
a few months later that a gaping hole 
has somehow been knocked through the 
furnace’s side. 

I wish to quote a few paragraphs from 
Mr. Raspberry’s column: 

Every major owner of low-income property 
in Washington can match these stories and 
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supply worse ones: windows repeatedly 
broken, soda bottles down the toilet, holes 
punched through plaster walls. 


Mr. President, many people in this 
country who do not riot do not have 
inside toilets into which to throw soda 
bottles. They do not have running water 
in their homes. They have outside toilets. 

I continue to read from Mr. Rasp- 
berry's column: 

Such damage, whether its source is mali- 
ciousness or carelessness, leaves the land- 
lord in violation. His only relief is in evic- 
tion of the tenant, and even that can con- 
sume a good deal of time and money in Land- 
lord and Tenant Court, often with the rent 
going unpaid during litigation. 

Certainly the landlord ought to be respon- 
sible for providing sound, decent housing. But 
equally certain is the fact that much of the 
deterioration of housing in the slums is due 
to tenant abuse, not to landlord negligence. 


Mr. President, I could not agree more 
with the perceptive statements which 
this Negro newspaperman has made on 
this matter. My only regret is that more 
people do not present fairly and factually 
both sides of the subject. As Mr. Rasp- 
berry points out in the final paragraph 
of his excellent column: 


Obviously other things could be done. All 
I'm suggesting is that we be a bit less rash 
in pointing the accusing finger. There is more 
than enough blame to go around; this is a 
call for a more equitable distribution. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article by Mr. Raspberry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LANDLORDS Have LEGITIMATE BEEFS, Too 

(By William Raspberry) 

This column has often prosecuted the case 
for the low-income family constrained to live 
in near subhuman conditions in this city’s 
slums, 

Comes now the case for the defense. Or, 
to put it another way, an appeal for fair play. 

Exhibit A could be the case of the landlord 
who, as part of his effort to bring his property 
up to code standards, had a carpenter put in 
new screen doors. The painter he sent out the 
next morning to paint them found the 
screening had been kicked out. Result: the 
landlord was in violation of Housing Code 
which requires screens. 

Or take the landlord who installed a new 
furnace only to find a few months later that 
a gaping hole had somehow been knocked 
through the furnace’s cast-iron side, leaving 
the furnace useless and the landlord in 
violation of the Housing Code. 

Every major owner of low-income property 
in Washington can match these stories and 
supply worse ones: windows repeatedly 
broken, soda bottles down the toilet, holes 
punched through plaster walls. 

Such damage, whether its source is mali- 
clousness or carelessness, leaves the landlord 
in violation. His only relief is in eviction of 
the tenant, and even that can consume a 
good deal of time and money in Landlord and 
Tenant Court, often with the rent going un- 
paid during litigation. 

Certainly the landlord ought to be respon- 
sible for providing sound, decent housing. 
But equally certain is the fact that much of 
the deterioration of housing in the slums is 
due to tenant abuse, not to landlord neg- 
ligence, 

When that happens, it is grossly unfair to 
blame the landlord. 

One suggested remedy is that a landlord 
be required to bring his property into code 
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compliance before renting it. Subsequent vio- 
lations then should be charged to the land- 
lord if they result either from structural de- 
fects or from normal wear and tear. If the 
damage is caused by tenants, then hold the 
tenants financially and perhaps even crimi- 
nally responsible. (Lists of what constitute 
landlord or tenant violations could be drawn 
up as guidelines.) 

While some property destruction results 
from pure malice, a good deal of it is the re- 
sult of ignorance, An extreme example is the 
case of the tenants of a Capitol Hill row house 
who kept breaking out the basement win- 
dows. It turned out that the landlord had 
neglected to tell them how the thermostat 
worked, and the only way they could get the 
furnace to come on was to lower the tem- 
perature in the furnace room by breaking 
out the windows, 

A second suggestion, then, is that some- 
one (perhaps some of the city’s poverty war- 
riors could spare the time) set up a program 
of teaching slum residents how to care for 
their homes and how to make simple repairs. 
Such supplies as tools and paint could be 
made available without charge, with the 
landlord sharing the cost. 

The final suggestion is for a review of the 
tax laws that can penalize a landlord for im- 
proving his property. The current laws don’t 
always make sense. For example, the land- 
lord who replaces a bathtub now, a wash- 
basin next month and a commode in Febru- 
ary is considered to be making repairs, a step 
that leaves his tax rate unaffected. 

But let him rip out the bathroom fixtures 
and replace them all at once (the economical 
way to do it) and he is “guilty” of making 
improvements, and up go the taxes. Patch- 
ing a roof a dozen times a year comes un- 
der the category of repairs; replacing the 
roof is an improvement. 

Why can’t it be deemed in the public in- 
terest to offer tax advantages—perhaps 
abatement for a few years, perhaps a reduc- 
tion in the tax rate, perhaps mere assurance 
that the tax rate will not increase for a cer- 
tain period—to landlords who improve their 
slum holdings? If there were definite incen- 
tives for landlords to maintain and improve 
their property; every body would benefit, 

Obviously other things could be done. All 
I'm suggesting is that we be a bit less rash 
in pointing the accusing finger. There is more 
than enough blame to go around; this is a 
call for a more equitable distribution. 


ADDRESS BY DR. THOMAS L. HARRIS 
ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in view of the alarming in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency and the 
pressing national problem that it pre- 
sents, it behooves us, I think, to take note 
of every successful device and every suc- 
cessful method that can be employed to 
combat it. 

I have just received a copy of remarks 
made by Thomas L. Harris, M.D., before 
the recent meeting of the Committee on 
Crime and Delinquency in New York 
City. Dr. Harris is a resident of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., where he has been a driving 
force in efforts in that city to control de- 
linquency and crime. 

In his remarks he called attention to 
the fact that two agencies, the Boys’ Club 
of America and Moral Re-Armament, 
commonly known as Sing-Out, have 
proved effective in Parkersburg in deal- 
ing with these problems. 

I believe Members of this body and 
of the House of Representatives will be 
impressed, as I was impressed, by the 
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excellent results being accomplished in 
Parkersburg. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the remarks made by Dr. Harris be in- 
serted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY DR. THOMAS L. Harris, BEFORE 
THE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE ON CRIME AND 
DELINQUENCY IN New YorK CITY 


Mr. Chairman: I would be remiss to my 
own conscience if I did not express my 
thoughts as relates to crime and delinquency, 
as I understand this meeting is for a com- 
munication of thoughts on a most serious 
problem. 

I have listened with rapt attention to 
the addresses of His Excellency, Governor 
Rockefeller; to the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, Senator McClellan; to the 

ed Senator Brooks from Massa- 
chusetts; to His Honor, Judge Edwards of the 
United States Court of Appeals; to His 
Honor, the Attorney General of the United 
States, Mr. Ramsey Clark; to Mr. Richard- 
son, the Attorney General of Massachusetts; 
to Professor Vorenberg of Harvard Law Col- 
lege and to Professor Blakey of Notre Dame 
Law College; to Mr. Woll, General Counsel 
of A. F. & L. and C. I. O.; to Carl Loeb, Pres- 
ident of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency; and other distinguished speak- 
ers. Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen have 
spoken of treating and combatting crime and 
juvenile delinquency in all of its phases, 
their previous experiences, and future plans 
and recommendations. But, I have not heard 
any expressions relative to the prevention 
of crime. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been in the field of 
medicine for fifty-five years. In the early 
years I read and listened to all types of treat- 
ment for contagious diseases and infectious 
diseases which were the scourge of our 
Nation, as is crime today. Pest houses and 
contagious hospitals were in every city. 
Epidemics of contagious diseases were com- 
mon throughout the United States and espe- 
cially in the large cities. Schools had to be 
closed; industries were closed; cities, in cer- 
tain areas, had to be quarantined. Work on 
the Panama Canal was stopped for one year 
on account of an epidemic of yellow fever. 

Finding the cause of certain infectious 
diseases, and by vaccinating young children 
against the numerous contagious diseases 
such as yellow fever, small pox, typhoid fever, 
searlet fever, diphtheria, tetanus, whooping 
cough and polio, all have been practically 
eradicated. You do not see quarantine signs 
on doors that were common thirty years 
ago. Contagious hospitals have been closed. 
Pest houses have been torn down or burned 
down. 

I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that in 1952, poliomyelitis, or infantile 
paralysis as it is commonly known, claimed 
57,870 people. In 1963, only 431 cases were 
reported. In 1965, only four cases were re- 
ported. Typhoid fever was responsible for 
one in every fifty deaths. Now, typhoid fever 
is practically eradicated. Occasionally you 
have a few sporadic cases reported. Small- 
pox—not a death in fifteen years. Scarlet 
fever—only nineteen cases reported in 1965. 
Diphtheria—not a death in the past five 
years. If the rate of whooping cough in 1943 
had continued to the present, we would have 
1,500,000 instead of only 40,000 reported cases 
in 1965. 

Through medical research and the re- 
sourcefulness of our research-minded phar- 
maceutical companies in developing vac- 
cines and antibiotics, the scourge of con- 
tagious diseases has been eliminated. 

The figures given in the several addresses 
at this meeting indicate that crime has 
cost the United States government and state 
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governments approximately twenty-seven 
billion dollars in 1966. During that same 
time, private industry, for protection against 
crime, has spent about one-and-a-half bil- 
lion dollars. (Wall Street Journal, 11/13) 

Mr. Chairman, preventive medicine has 
eliminated contagious diseases. Why not at- 
tempt to prevent crime by reducing juvenile 
vandalism and delinquency at its origin? 

Senaor McClellan, in his knowledgeable 
address said, and I quote: “No civilized so- 
ciety can withstand such an assault on its 
moral structure. We must find and apply 
effective remedies to crime in order for our 
society to survive.” 

The Senator made four points that this 
Committee might consider in its study of 
the problems of riots and civil unrest. 

Number One, and I quote: “There is a lack 
of proper instruction in the home and in the 
schools concerning the respect of law author- 
ities and the rights of others. We must find 
and apply effective remedies for crime.” It 
has been shown that 50% of all crimes are 
committed by teen-agers. 

Mr. Chairman, we have two operating Na- 
tional agencies in Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
that have proven their effectiveness in con- 
trolling crime and delinquency, namely the 
Boys’ Club of America, and Moral Rearma- 
ment, generally called “Sing-Out.” In three 
years of operation of these two agencies, 
juvenile vandalism and delinquency have re- 
duced, and I quote Chief of Police Lazell: 
“Better than 50%, to the point that it is not 
a serious problem.” Judge Whaley of the In- 
termediate Court, and I quote: “I have not 
sent a boy to the reform school this year. We 
will always have some. The numbers vary in 
different years. However, this year we have 
committed six girls.” 

We have a Boys’ Club of 485 disadvantaged 
boys from six to sixteen years of age, a Moral 
Rearmament “Sing-Out” group of ninety 
boys and girls, ages twelve to eighteen. Statis- 
tics show that these two organizations have 
done an outstanding job in proving their 
worth in our community. I wish to quote 
a statement made to me by Mr. Matsui of 
the Matsui Foundation in Japan: “In 1962, 
80% of our school children had Communistic 
tendencies. Now we have less than 50% and 
still reducing. This was accomplished by es- 
tablishing “Sing-Out” groups in all of our 
high schools.” 

In our governmental agencies we have a 
Neighborhood Facilities I 
tered at the local level by Community Action 
where their program is the uplifting of dis- 
advantaged families. Where “there is a lack 
of instruction” and the great source of crime. 
(Senator McClellan) 

Mr. Chairman, may I call your attention 
to the fact that in 1967, Congress appro- 
priated only twenty-four million dollars for 
this program. It is through this program that 
moneys can be obtained to share the con- 
struction of Boys’ Clubs with swimming 
pools and recreational areas. When the teen- 
age group of boys have some place for recrea- 
tion in the daytime, and some place to go 
at night, they are not on the street corners 
and alleys, which is the source of crime and 
delinquency. 

In my humble opinion, Mr. Chairman, this 
is the place to use preventative tactics to 
fight or prevent crime. The disadvantaged 
boy is not born a bad boy—he is made that 
way by home environment and by the street 
corners and alleys. 

It is a sound business investment when 
you spend money to prevent crime and law- 
lessness. Make taxpayers, instead of tax re- 
cipients! 


TRIBUTE TO VELMA WRIGHT IRONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it is 
always inspiring to see one take a leading 
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part in the good things of life—the things 
that really count. 

A few days ago there died in Birming- 
ham, Ala., a lady who had spent her life 
in community, church, and civic leader- 
ship. Velma Wright Irons founded the 
first sight-saving class in the public 
schools of Alabama. She cultivated the 
highest talents from the less fortunate 
children and gave them a sense of ded- 
ication and purpose in life. She was 
singled out for the highest honor be- 
stowed on a classroom teacher by Free- 
dom Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa., 
in receiving the classroom teacher’s Free- 
dom Foundation Medal in May 1964. 

Elected to Who’s Who in American 
Women and Who’s Who in American 
Education, she was a noted leader in the 
field of education. 

Velma Wright Irons was much more 
than a school teacher. She stood for the 
highest ideals in life and she instilled 
in all who surrounded her, a genuine de- 
sire to strive until the heights of their 
talents had been found. Her daily les- 
sons were her actions rather than her 
words. Many of her students were in- 
spired by her life to become lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, and ministers. 

I think it is very noteworthy to men- 
tion that the present Miss Alabama, Miss 
Becky Alford, of Birmingham, was one 
of Mrs. Irons’ students. 

In the formative years, countless num- 
bers were touched by her life and she 
kindled in her students the secret of-suc- 
cess in the adventure of life —lofty ideals, 
dedication to principle, and toil and sac- 
rifice to obtain those goals. Her life is 
an inspiration to us all. Her breadth of 
service included more than her profes- 
sion as a teacher—the family, commu- 
12172 a university, church, and civic af- 

8. 

In an age of declining morals, Amer- 
ica salutes this woman for her ideals, her 
courage and dedication to principle, and 
her toil and sacrifice for her school, com- 
munity, and Nation. She stood for the 
harder right instead of the easier wrong. 
America greatly needs more dedicated 
citizens like Velma Wright Irons. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
an article which was published in the 
Birmingham News of November 24, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mrs. GEORGE Irons, Crry TEACHER, DIES 

Mrs. George V. Irons Sr., 316 Gran Ave., 
a leader in educational circles here many 
years, died Thursday in a local hospital. 

Funeral will be at 2 p.m. Saturday at 
Johns-Ridout’s Southside. Burial will be in 
Elmwood Cemetery. 

A native of Wedowee, Mrs. Irons was a 
graduate of the University of Alabama and 
had been active in school, church, and civic 
affairs many years. 

Mrs. Irons, a teacher in the Birmingham 
public school system nearly 20 years, was 
twice nominated in Alabama’s Favorite 
Teacher contest. She was a runnerup in 1952. 


She founded the first sight-saving class 
in Jefferson County. 

She was a member of the Birmingham 
PTA Council, Birmingham Beautification 
Board, National Education Association, Ala- 
bama Education Association, Classroom 
Teachers Association, Kappa Delta Epsilon, 
and Altrusa Club. 
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Mrs. Irons was a former vice president of 
the American Association of University 
Women and was a former president of the 
Faculty Wives Club at Samford University. 
She was a member of the Southside Baptist 
and Ruhama Baptist Church, where she 
taught Sunday School more than 10 years. 
She also was a member of United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. 


CONFERENCE ON POSTAL RATES 
AND FEDERAL SALARIES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Washington Post this morning pub- 
lished an interesting article by Jerry 
Kluttz. 

Mr. Kluttz is an able and experienced 
reporter specializing in matters affecting 
Government employees. This morning’s 
report deals with the Senate-House con- 
ferees’ disagreement on several matters 
in the Federal pay bill which was passed 
by the Senate recently. 

Apparently the conferees have become 
deadlocked over two items. One item con- 
cerns third-class postal rates and the 
other item concerns the establishment of 
a Presidential Commission to set the 
salaries of the Members of Congress 
along with the salaries of other high of- 
ficials in the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. 

The Johnson administration has 
thrown its support behind the House 
proposal to set up a Commission which, 
every 4 years, beginning next year, would 
recommend salary adjustments for the 
executive branch, for the Supreme Court 
Justices, and for Congress. 

When the bill came before the Senate, 
it carried that provision establishing such 
a Presidential Commission, On Novem- 
ber 6, I introduced an amendment on the 
floor to knock it out and asked that it be 
referred to the appropriate committee, 
which was the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. On November 9, the 
committee did knock out that provision. 
When the Senate passed the legislation 
at a later date, it was passed without 
that provision. 

At the present time, the Senate con- 
ferees are battling hard to prevent the 
reinsertion of such a provision. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], chairman of the conferees, 
stated, as reported by Mr. Kluttz in his 
article today, that there was overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in the Senate against such 
back-door salary increases. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and 
the other conferees—the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarsoroucnH], the Senator 
from West Mr. RANDOLPH], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], and 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone]— 
for the strong fight they are making in 
this regard. 

It would be tragic if Congress were to 
turn over to a Presidential commission 
the right to set the salaries of the legis- 
lative and judicial branches—and in the 
executive branch, for that matter, of 
Cabinet officers and other high officials. 

That is the responsibility of Congress. 

It would also give the President addi- 
tional power over the legislative branch 
which, to my mind, would be tragic. 

Another aspect which I think is bad 
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is that it would permit the increasing 
of salaries of Congressmen without the 
Congressmen themselves voting on them. 

I know that the American people want 
their Congressmen to be adequately paid, 
but when their salaries are raised the 
people want them to be raised by a re- 
corded vote, so that the people of this 
country can know just what the situa- 
tion is and that everything will be open 
and aboveboard. 

That is what the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] and his fellow 
conferees are fighting for, and I rose to- 
day merely to commend them and to say 
that so far as I am concerned, I stand 
wholeheartedly behind them. 


INCREASE OF FEDERAL SHIP MORT- 
GAGE INSURANCE AVAILABLE IN 
THE CASE OF CERTAIN OCEAN- 
GOING TUGS AND BARGES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 2247. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2247) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to increase the Federal ship 
mortgage insurance available in the case 
of certain oceangoing tugs and barges, 
which was, strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 

That the fourth sentence of section 509 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 
1159), is amended by inserting immediately 
before the words “the applicant” the follow- 
ing: “or in the case of an oceangoing tug of 
more than two thousand five hundred horse- 
power or oceangoing barge of more than two 
thousand five hundred gross tons,”’. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate agree to the House 
amendments, which merely clarify the 
intent of the bill as passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alaska. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NO. 2 FUEL OIL SITUATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for some 
time now, I have watched with close 
attention the No. 2 home heating fuel 
oil situation in New York and on the 
east coast. As this fuel is used by mil- 
lions of New Yorkers as home heating 
fuel during the winter, I have been in 
close touch with the fuel oil distributors 
in New York, with Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, and with Secretary of In- 
terior Stuart Udall. 

On September 20 I wrote to Secretary 
McNamara requesting that he release 
U. S.-flag tankers needed to transport 
No. 2 fuel oil from the U.S, gulf area to 
the east coast. In the Department’s re- 
ply of September 29, I was informed that 
four DOD-chartered U.S.-flag vessels 
were released to commercial trade in 
September and five additional vessels 
were to be released on November 15. 

On November 8, I wrote Secretary 
Udall requesting that he furnish me 
with a detailed report on the adequacy 
of stocks of No. 2 fuel oil on the east 
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coast, on the current price situation, and 
the relationship of import controls to 
the existing supply situation. I also 
urged Secretary Udall that the Federal 
Government do all within its power to 
insure that adequate supplies of No. 2 
heating fuel oil are available to east 
coast consumers during the coming win- 
ter at the most reasonable cost. 

In his reply, which I received yester- 
day, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Cordell Moore informed me that inven- 
tories as of November 10 had risen to 
almost 81 million barrels, the highest 
level for comparable date in the history 
of the fuel distribution industry and al- 
most 2% million barrels or 3 percent 
higher than the same date last year. He 
confirmed the earlier statement made 
by the Department of Defense that the 
tanker situation had substantially eased 
with the return of US.-flag vessels 
under military charter to gulf coast-east 
coast service. He also informed me that 
production runs are at an unusually 
high level, distillate fuel production 
running as high as 28 percent per crude 
barrel in some periods. 

He reports that retail prices of this fuel 
in September—the latest month for 
which statistics are available from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—were up 0.9 
cent per gallon in New York as com- 
pared to a year ago, a very serious in- 
crease of roughly 5 percent. Apparently, 
increased transportation costs con- 
tributed to this price rise. However, Sec- 
retary Moore indicates that with the im- 
proved supply picture, discounting of 
wholesale prices is now taking place. 

One of the questions that has been 
raised is whether or not relaxation of 
import controls at this time could further 
improve the supply situation. Accord- 
ing to the Interior Department, heating 
oil supplies are much tighter outside the 
United States where the Middle East 
crisis and the closure of the Suez Canal 
had a more serious impact. Price rises 
have been four or five times higher in 
large European markets than in New 
York, for example. The situation is re- 
portedly extremely tight in the Carib- 
bean producing areas, raising the ques- 
tion whether heating oil imports could 
be substantially increased on an im- 
mediate and temporary basis. As further 
evidence of the tight supply situation 
abroad, Assistant Secretary Moore in- 
forms me that one of the companies 
which received 60 percent of the total 
allocation by the Oil Import Appeals 
Board recently informed the Board that 
it would not be able to obtain supplies 
before the end of the year and requested 
that it be allowed to carry over its un- 
used tickets into next year. 

Unlike No. 6 fuel oil, most of which is 
imported into the United States from 
abroad, 98 percent of the east coast sup- 
plies come from U.S. refineries with im- 
ports accounting for not more than 2 
percent of consumption. 

Judging from the information supplied 
to me in this letter by Secretary Cordell 
Moore, I believe the No. 2 fuel oil situa- 
tion is in reasonably good shape and 
should be allowed to remain as is for 
the moment. I remain seriously concerned 
about the higher retail prices of this fuel 
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close watch on this situation. 


On November 15 I wrote Chairman 
SMATHERS of the Small Business Com- 
mittee of which I am ranking minority 
member informing him that a problem 
may exist regarding No. 2 fuel supplies 
which the Committee should look into. 
On November 21 Senator SMATHERS re- 
plied to me indicating that the commit- 
tee will inquire with the Secretary of the 
Interior regarding the current and future 
situation of No. 2 fuel oil supplies on the 
east coast and that he will decide on the 
necessity for hearings should Secretary 
Udall's reply warrant it. 

I ask unanimous consent that my ex- 
change of correspondence with Secre- 
tary McNamara, Secretary Udall, and 
Chairman Smatuers be inserted in the 
Rxcon at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1967. 
Hon. Roserr S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SECRETARY McNamara: There is a 
tight supply situation developing on the East 
Coast that could result in sizable price in- 
creases to consumers of #2 Fuel Oil (house- 
hold heating fuel). Since this product is 
used by millions of householders in New 
York and in other states on the East Coast, 
the added burden in the cost of living would 
be widespread. 

I am informed that the main reason for 
this shortage is insufficient supply of U.S, 

tankers. The prime source of supply of 
#2 Fuel Oil is in the U.S. Gulf area and 
the movement up to the East Coast is inter- 
coastal trade and therefore U.S. flag vessels 
must be used. 

Due to increased national security require- 
ments in connection with the war in Viet 
Nam, the return of much procurement of 
fuel to domestic sources to lessen the dollar 
outflow and to improve our balance of pay- 
ments, and more recently due to the Middle 
East crisis, the Department of Defense char- 
tered every available U.S. flag vessel earlier 
this year. While some of the above factors 
still are in effect, with the availability of 
petroleum products in the Persian Gulf now 
returned to normal, I urge you to release U.S. 
flag vessels to be used in the East Coast trade. 
This move will not only continue to keep 
these vessels in operation and assist our do- 
mestic producers and marketers, but it will 
also very materially help the East Coast con- 
sumer by relieving the critical supply posi- 
tion that currently exists. 

Other moves to bring relief to the East 
Coast may be necessary, such as the easing of 
oll import quotas, especially if we have an 
unusually hard winter, but meanwhile you 
could very materially help relieve the present 
crisis. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. JAVITS. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., September 29, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: This is in reply to 
your letter to Secretary McNamara of Sep- 
tember 20, 1967, in which you requested the 
Department of Defense to release U.S. flag 
vessels for use in the East Coast trade. 

We are aware of the supply situation on 
the East Coast and have had discussions with 
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the Department of the Interior on this sub- 
ject, including the possibility of our releas- 
ing additional U.S. flag vessels. 

The Department of the Interior has ad- 
vised us recently however, that the No. 2 fuel 
oil situation on the East Coast is improving. 
Factors contributing to the improvement 
are: (1) an increase in distillate fuel oil 
stocks on the East Coast; (2) the recent re- 
laxation on No. 4 fuel oil imports; (3) the 
opening of the Trans-Arabian pipeline on 
September 15, 1967; (4) the decisions of the 
Oil Imports Appeals Board on 27 September 
1967 granting import quotas to several East 
Coast No. 2 fuel oil suppliers; and (5) the 
recent return to the commercial trade of four 
DoD chartered U.S. fiag vessels, with five 
more scheduled for return by November 15, 
1967. 

Despite the fact that the Department of 
Defense is also finding it difficult to meet 
tanker requirements under present condi- 
tions and the fact that we also are governed 
by public laws (Title 10, US Code, Sec. 2631 
and Title 46, US Code, Sec. 1241(b)) on the 
use of U.S, flag vessels, everything possible 
will be done to assist the Department of the 
Interior and other governmental agencies to 
avoid a critical heating oil shortage on the 
East Coast. 

Sincerely, 
Paul. H. RILEY, 
Deputy Assistant Seeretary of Defense 
(Supply and Service). 


NovEMBER 8, 1967. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: There has been much 
discussion in and out of the press as to 
whether or not a supply emergency exists on 
the East Coast of Number 2 fuel oil and what 
are the pertinent facts concerning this issue. 
As you are so well aware, this matter vitally 
concerns both our national security and the 
interests of millions of household consumers 
of this product, I know that last month the 
Oil Imports Appeals Board rendered afirma- 
tive decisions on several applications for im- 
port allocations for this year and that the 
Department of Defense—in a step which I 
strongly urged on McNamara in 
late September—has recently returned four 
DOD chartered U.S.-flag vessels to the com- 
mercial trade and that five more are sched- 
uled for return by November 15, 1967, to 
relieve the shortage of tankers on the East 
Coast. I believe, however, the Federal Goy- 
ernment must go beyond these actions and 
do all within its power to ensure that ade- 
quate supplies of Number 2 heating fuel at 
the most reasonable effective cost are avall- 
able to East Coast consumers during the 
coming winter and the years ahead. 

In this regard I would appreciate answers 
to the following questions: 

1. What are the facts regarding the price 
of Number 2 fuel oil to the consumer this 
year and the previous year? What are the 
reasons for the rise in its retail price to the 
consumer this year as compared to last year? 
How much have ocean transportation costs 
risen in this period? To what degree has this 
contributed to higher prices? 

2. What is the cause of the current tight 
supply situation on the East Coast? (a) the 
Middle East crisis; (b) Department of De- 
fense transfer of procurement to U.S. from 
foreign countries; (c) conversion of Number 
2 fuel oil consumption from other fuels for 
reasons of air pollution; (d) tight controls 
on importation of Number 2 fuel oil; (e) 
conversion to production of other products 
by domestic refineries due to hydrocracking 
and other refinery techniques; (f) any other 
reasons, 

3. Could the current tight supply situa- 
tion be substantially relieved by the immedi- 
ate and temporary leasing of restrictions on 
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Number 2 fuel oll imports? Is there Number 
2 fuel oll now available outside the U.S. for 
shipment during this winter season—from 
Venezuela? from elsewhere in the Caribbean 
area? 

4. Will the allocations given out by the 
Oil Imports Appeals Board all be lifted and 
delivered in 1967, and if not, why not? 

5. How serious will be the impact on our 
balance of payments in any significant re- 
laxation of import controls on Number 2 
fuel oil? 

6. What. percentage (also volume) of total 
East Coast requirements of this product is 
supplied from refineries located in the U.S. 
and its territories? 

7. If controls are lifted on Number 2 fuel 
oil what will be the impact on these re- 
fineries? 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. JAVITS. 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., December 4, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: The questions re- 
garding the supply of No. 2 fuel oll in your 
letter of November 8 have received our 
closest attention, As you know we have been 
concerned about the East Coast heating 
oil supply and inventory situation since last 
summer and are continuing to watch the 
situation closely. 

There is enclosed a copy of our latest re- 
view of the supply/demand and price pic- 
ture on distillate fuel oil, with particular 
reference to the New York-New England 
region. As of November 10, inventories on 
hand to begin the heating season in District 
I had risen to almost 81 million barrels, the 
highest level for a comparable date in the 
history of the fuel distribution industry, 
and are almost 2½ million barrels or 3% 
higher than the same date last year. Stocks 
in place on the East Coast have risen by 34 
million barrels in the past three and a half 
months, as compared to a 26 million barrel 
build-up in the same period of 1966. This 
favorable turn has, we think, demonstrated 
the capacity of domestic refiners to produce 
and transport heating oil when the market 
demands it. 

The heaviest deficiency in inventory 
bulld- up occurred in June and July with 
the result that stocks in late July were over 
5 million barrels short of the previous year's 
level. This was due largely to the Middle 
East crisis. The closure of the Suez Canal 
and an almost complete shutdown on sup- 
plies to Western Europe resulted in diver- 
sion of tanker capacity which might other- 
wise have been used to rebuild District I 
inventories. Inability to move that particu- 
lar product during that period temporarily 
discouraged production of distillate fuels in 
Gulf Coast refineries. It also appears that 
the crisis stimulated movement of inven- 
tories Into secondary (distributors) storage 
which is unreported. Both the transporta- 
tion and production pictures changed radi- 
cally in September and October. The tanker 
situation has substantially eased with the 
return of U.S, flag vessels under military 
charter to Gulf Coast-East Coast service. As 
you know, the Interior Department had dis- 
cussions with the Defense Department about 
this starting in August. Recently, expanded 
capacity of Colonial Pipeline has been made 
available to supplement East Coast supply 
lines. A much larger portion of the crude 
barrel has been allocated to distillate fuel 
production, running as high as 28% in some 
periods. As a result of these recent develop- 
ments we tend to be optimistic with regard 
to the coming heating season. 

More specific answers to your questions 
are as follows: 
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1. Retail prices of No, 2 distillate fuel oil 
in September (the latest month for which 
statistics are available from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) were up about 0.7¢/gal. in 
Boston and 0.9¢/gal. in New York over a year 
ago. This is an increase of roughly 5%. The 
disruptions caused by the Middle East crisis 
in supply of crude and availability of tankers 
probably were the most significant contribu- 
tors to the price rise. Recently with the im- 
proved supply picture, we have received some 
reports of discounting of wholesale prices. 

2. The seasonal nature of heating oil de- 
mand in the Northeast requires reliance on 
a high initial inventory which is gradually 
drawn down to supplement supply shipments 
during the heating period. Stocks are nor- 
mally at their peak in November, hit their 
lowest point about April, and then begin to 
build systematically for the next season. This 
pattern was disrupted earlier this year. First, 
there was an abnormal drawn-down of in- 
ventories that carried into the month of 
May, caused by an unusually cold late spring. 
Before the resulting deficit could be cor- 
rected, hostilities broke out in the Middle 
East with results that. effected petroleum 
supplies and tankers worldwide. It should be 
emphasized, however, that there was no 
actual shortage of fuel oil in the Northeast 
at any time. The minimum inventory level 
in District I never fell below 29 million bar- 
rels, the usual minimum figure reached each 
spring: In January this might have been 
serious; in March or April, it was not. This 
picture has steadily improved since the sum- 
mer period and East Coast distillate fuel oil 
inventories have risen to all time record 
highs by mid-November. 

8. Heating oil supplies are reported to be 
much tighter outside the U.S. where the 
Middle East crisis and the closure of the 
Suez Canal had a more serious impact. 
Sharply higher heating oil prices of as much 
as 4¢/gal. are reported in certain large 

markets. Major heating oil sup- 
pliers in the Caribbean are making every 
effort to supply increased quantities to 
Europe to meet expected winter demand. In 
view of this situation, it is questionable that 
heating oil imports could be substantially 
increased on an immediate and temporary 
basis, and any such diversion of available 
supplies to the U.S. might cause shortages in 
Europe. 

4. The petitioners who were granted No. 2 
fuel oil quotas by the Oil Import Appeals 
Board indicated to the Board that they would 
be able to obtain the product during the 
remainder of 1967. Of the three special allo- 
cations granted for importing distillate fuel 
oll, one company accounting for almost 60 
percent of the total allocation notified the 
Oil Import Appeals Board that it would not 
be able to obtain supply before the end of 
the year, and requested that it be allowed 
to carry over its unused tickets into next 
year. 

5. The U.S. market for No. 2 fuel oil is 
supplied almost entirely from domestic 
sources with only about 1.6% being imported. 
Therefore, any significant relaxation of im- 
port controls on this product would have an 
adverse effect on our balance of payments. 

6. In 1966 over 98% of East Coast supplies 
of distillate fuel oil came from U.S. refiner- 
les. Local refineries provided 364,000 B/D, 
Gulf Coast shipments were 712,000 B/D, Puer- 
to Rico supplied 13,000 B/D, and imports 
were 21,000 B/D. Imports of this product 
have never been over 2% of consumption. 

7. If controls are lifted on No, 2 distillate 
fuel oil, imports would increase to the level 
permitted and U.S. refinery production and 
crude run would decrease by a like amount. 
The end result would be to export refinery 
capacity and thereby become partially de- 
pendent on foreign refineries for some pe- 
troleum products. 

If there is any additional information you 
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wish, we will be pleased to supply it. You may 
be assured that we will continue to keep this 
matter under surveillance as we have since 
the outbreak of the Middle East crisis. 
Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL Moore, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
Enclosure. 


DISTILLATE FUEL OIL 


Distillate fuel oil is marketed as two, main 
products; namely, diesel fuel and distillate 
heating oil, There are several grades of dis- 
tillate heating oil but No, 2 oil accounts for 
about 85% of total sales. The U.S. demand 
for these products is shown below: 


1966 U.S. demand Average rowth 
(thousand barrels rate 1962-66 


per day) (percent) 
Diesel fuel 775 5.8 
Distillate heating of 1,443 1.0 
Total distillate fuel oil. 2,218 2.6 


Total U.S. distillate fuel oil sales in 1966 
were 2,218,000 B/D, with distillate heating 
oll accounting for 65% of the total. Total 
demand has been growing by 2.6%/yr., but 
the fastest growth is in the diesel fuel oil 
segment. Distillate heating oll demand is 
only growing by 1.0%/yr. This slow growth 
is largely due to the inroads made in the 
home heating markets by natural gas and 
electricity. These general trends are expect- 
ed to continue. 

Distillate fuel oil is clearly the second 
most important product of the domestic 
refining industry as indicated below: 


1966 refinery yields of major products 
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The refinery yields of distillate fuel o 
increased from about 19.0% of crude run 
in 1950 to a high of 24.1% in 1963, (See 
Table I). This yield has dropped slightly 
in recent years because the demand for 
other refinery products has been growing 
faster than the demand for distillate fuel 
oll. Most forecasts indicate that distillate 
fuel oil demand will continue to grow slow- 
er than demand for other refinery products, 
so that still lower distillate yields will prob- 
ably be required to meet market demand 
in the future. The recent development of 
hydrocracking technology together with 
catalytic cracking should allow sufficient 
flexibility to change refinery yields in re- 
sponse to this changing market require- 
ment. 

TYPICAL REFINERY OPERATIONS 


In general refinery products fall into four 
main groups: (1) gasoline and lighter pro- 
ducts; (2) residual products like residual 
fuel oil and asphalt; (3) specialty products 
like lubricating oils and (4) middle distil- 
lates. Middle distillates, as the name implies, 
are the products produced from the middle 
boiling range portion of the crude barrel 
and include kerosene, jet fuel, diesel fuel 
oil and distillate heating oil. These prod- 
ucts have overlapping boiling ranges and 
to some extent may be produced from com- 
mon blending stocks. 

Jet fuel and kerosene are normally blended 
entirely from virgin streams produced di- 
rectly from the crude distillation units, On 
the other hand, the diesel and distillate heat- 
ing oil (No. 2 oil) contain large amounts of 
cycle stock from the catalytic cracking units. 
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In a typical catalytic unit about 
one-fourth of the feed is not converted into 
gasoline or lighter products and remains in 
the middle distillate boiling range. This ma- 
terial, commonly referred to as cycle stock, 
is blended into distillate heating oil and 
diesel oil. 

Distillate heating oil production in a re- 
finery can be increased without changing 
crude run by (1) increasing the yield of 
cycle stock from the cat cracking units or 
(2) by reducing the cat cracking feed rate 
and blending the virgin feed directly into 
heating oil. For example, East Coast refinery 
yields of distillate fuel oil will vary between 
23-28% depending on product demand. In 
addition, refinery crude runs can be increased 
to meet higher product demand. These steps 
offer the refinery considerable flexibility in 
changing refinery yields to meet product 
demand. 


PLANNING FOR SEASONAL DEMAND 


U.S. domestic demand for distillate fuel 
oil follows a strong seasonal pattern. Winter 
month demand is typically 3 million B/D— 
double the summer month demand of some 
1.5 million B/D. This changing demand is 
met both by changing refinery production in 
response to demand and by seasonal addi- 
tions to or withdrawal from storage. For 
example, 75% of peak winter U.S. demand is 
supplied from current refinery production 
including imports, and 25% from a draw- 
down of inventory. 

The optimum balance between the refin- 
ery production schedules and inventories to 
cover a given level of demand is determined 
through economic studies by each supplier. 
These studies are complicated by the unpre- 
dictable nature of the weather. For example, 
distillate fuel oil demand in Districts I-IV 
is increased by about 35,000 barrels if tem- 
peratures decrease by 1° F for one day. If 
temperatures are 1° F cooler for the entire 
winter then demand increases by 35,000 B/D, 

Studies on weather variability and other 
factors show that a refiner can cover demand 
in some 65 out of 100 years by protecting for 
a demand some 6-7% above normal. By pro- 
tecting for a demand 12-14% above normal 
some 98 out of 100 years will be covered. To 
a large extent this customer protection is 
provided by the refinery flexibility to sub- 
stantially increase distillate fuel oil yields 
rather than by carrying inventories which 
would be greatly excessive for a normal year. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN DISTRICT I 


There are three principal sources of dis- 
tillate fuel oil for District I (East Coast 
States). In 1966 refineries in the District 
provided one-third of the total supply of 
1,100,000 barrels daily, 37% came from Dis- 
trict III (Gulf Coast) by tanker, 27% from 
District III by pipeline, and only about 3% 
was imported. Output from local refineries 
has been fairly stable during the last five 
years while receipts from District III have 
grown slowly in line with demand. The prin- 
cipal change has been in the mode of trans- 
portation, by way of sharply increasing ship- 
ments via pipeline following completion of 
the Colonial Pipeline from Texas to New York 
in 1964, with a decline of tanker shipments. 
(See Table II). 

Output of local refineries is higher in 
winter than in summer, but peak month re- 
ceipts from the Gulf Coast in winter are 
nearly double the lowest summer month. 
This demonstrates the large degree of flexi- 
bility to move the product when circum- 
stances require. (See Table III). 

Deliveries of distillate fuel oil to con- 
sumers in District I has grown erratically 
over the last five years at an average annual 
rate of 3.5 percent. However, deliveries to 
heating customers has grown more slowly, 
1.9%. Although the figure for heating has 
not been corrected for temperature varia- 
tions, these can be assumed to have about 
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evened-out over a period of this length. 
(See Table IV). 

Sales of distillate fuel ofl in District I 
are concentrated in the Middle Atlantic 
(N. X., N. J., and Penn.) area which accounts 
for slightly more than half of total use on 
the East Coast, with the New England and 
South Atlantic areas sharing the remainder 
about equally. (See Table V). 

PRICES FOR DISTILLATE FUEL OIL—DISTRICT 1 
AND GULF COAST 

Published prices for distillate fuel oll, as 
for other petroleum products, are those 
posted by Platts Ollgram Price Service at the 
wholesale level and by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at retail. While these wholesale 
prices do not always reflect the actual price 
at which transactions are made because of 
unknown discounts, or occasionally pre- 
miums, they are representative for indicating 
trends. 

Between 1960 and 1966 the annual average 
retail price for No. 2 heating oil in New York 
City rose 1.49 cents per gallon to 16.32 cents. 
Most of this increase, 1.04 cents, was in the 
margin between the selling price at terminals 
in New York and the delivered price to con- 
sumers, The major element in this margin is 
delivery costs in which labor (truck drivers) 
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is a large factor. Wage rates in the motor 


freight industry—probably representative for 
all trucking—rose almost 30 percent from 
1960 to 1966. In addition, growing traffic con- 
gestion in metropolitan areas has reduced 
the number of deliveries per day that a truck 
can make, thus adding to costs. Price trends 
in Boston are similar to those in New York. 

Preliminary data for the first ten months 
of 1967 indicate continuation of the upward 
price trends. Details of these prices are 
shown on attached Tables VI and VII. The 
wholesale price index for distillate fuel oil 
in the US., with 1957-59 equalling 100, was 
103.4 compared to 106.5 for all commodities 
excluding farm and food products in Sep- 
tember 1967. 

THE TANKER RATES 


The upward movement of tanker rates 
generated by the closing of the Suez Canal 
also has contributed to the increase in prices 
in New York. However, most Gulf Coast to 
East Coast movement is made in vessels 
owned by oil companies, or those on long- 
term charter, with only about 10-20 percent 
going on “spot” charter. Thus, with the Gulf 
Coast price for No. 2 fuel ofl up 1.04 cents 
per gallon, and the “spot” charter up 1.03 
cents, the New York terminal price is up 
only 1.06 cents. 


TABLE §.—U.S. DISTILLATE FUEL OIL DATA 
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Un cents per galion} 
August distillate fuel 
oil prices 

1966 1967 Differ- 
ence 

8.59 9.63 1.04 

1.13 2.16 1.03 

9.74 10.8 1.09 


THE 1967 INVENTORY POSITION 


Table VIII shows inventories of distillate 
fuel oil in the U.S. by PAD Districts, At the 
end of April stocks were above the 1966 level. 
However, by June stocks had declined some 
4.6 million barrels below 1966 and this deficit 
increased to almost 8 million barrels in July, 
about 5.6% below 1966. District I (East 
Coast states) accounted for 5 million barrels 
of this difference in July. Since July the in- 
ventory picture has steadily improved. Latest 
figures for the week ending October 27 show 
that total stocks had climbed to 181.4 mil- 
lion barrels and were only 2.4 million barrels 
below 1966—a difference of about 1.3%. Dis- 
trict I inventories actually moved ahead of 
1966 levels by 0.7 million barrels. 

OFFICE OF OIL AND Gas. 


Refinery production Domestic mports Exports End of year 
Year demand (millions of (millions of stocks Y 
Millionsof Percent on (millions of barrels) barrels) (millions of Millions of Pe 
ri e barı barrels) barrets 


Refinery production Domestic 
—— demand (mil of 
cent on (millions of barrels) 
crude barrels) 


Bin 


bari 
whe 


399 19.0 395 13 72 765 24.1 741 9 15 157 
603 22.1 581 4 25 111 742 23.0 750 12 5 156 
V „ i © Rk $ # 
720 23.5 732 12 8 145 7 

TABLE I1.—SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR DISTILLATE FUEL O1L—DISTRICT 1 
Un thousands of barrels per day] 
1966 1965 1964 1963 1962 1961 

/ —ĩ—§%—i—j7r:＋——— 364 344 356 380 356 366 

=o S —— lee SSC 
c 1 2 1 
297 231 125 66 46 44 
408 528 593 536 518 
3 3 3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 6 10 6 
712 691 659 669 597 572 
u 31 29 21 27 43 
E= = ———ůů 
FFT AAA 1.110 1, 066 044 1,070 980 981 
|S REET ie ca RE RO i DEAE SDN E +1 -14 Ws 422 —31 +29 
952 
9 
943 
65, 200 


TABLE II].—SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR DISTILLATE FUEL OIL—DISTRICT | 


January February March 


[In thousands of barrels per day unless otherwise noted] 


April May June July 


August September October November December 


NOUN i aan Son E LEE 1,649 


55, 527 


Local 
Stocks end of month (thousands of barrels) 


1,664 
41,288 
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TABLE III. SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR DISTILLATE FUEL OIL—DISTRICT |—Continued 
Un thousands of barrels per day unless otherwise noted] 


— 


January February March April May June July August September October November Decembe, 


Refinery production 374 383 336 331 356 337 355 401 406 360 "354 383 


Rece'pts: 
District II: Pipeline 
Listrict II: 


Total su 
Stock change. pe, TT 


TABLE IV. —SHIPMENTS OF DISTILLATE FUEL OILS—DISTRICT ! 


Un thousands ol barrels per day] 


1966 1965 1964 1963 1962 1961 1966 1965 1964 1963 1962 1961 


52 33 32 
7 7 6 5 5 
4 4 4 5 * 

61 61 60 58 60 

11 14 13 16 16 


TABLE V.—SALES OF DISTILLATE FUEL OIL BY STATES AND USES, 1966—DISTRICT | 


[In barrels per day] 
Oil Diesel Miscel- 
Heating Industria“ companies Utilities Railroads Vessels Military ——— laneous Total 
Highway Other 

55, 911 
24, 763 
140, 444 
16, 637 
18, 156 
13,219 
269, 130 
mi 719 
— ae PER 100, 673 12, 025 1,192 12, 871 3,186 y 149.317 
Middle Atlantic 460, 169 25, 228 27,497 5,951 6, 822 36, 033 7,181 13, 022 587, 538 
S ee ees Se 7,211 422 74 44 312 359 9,263 
District of Columbia.. , 452 4 1 795 1,145 181 515 * 9, 560 
hg V— 11, 751 5, 425 6,630 1,614 1, 266 4, 2, 868 3, 348 38, 847 
ia. , 345 4, 5,625 1 756 6, 551 3,258 2,619 27, 560 

Missouri , 556 1,721 4,677 1, 488 4,740 1,877 2, 151 5 
North Caroli 31, 934 3.400 6, 049 208 1,279 6, 162 s984 „ 92. 57,175 
South Carolina 6, 1,299 1,277 2, 153 5 9 17.821 

Virginia... 31,022 2,989 6, 734 63 2,110 10, 447 2,027 1,934 58, 

Wesi Virgin 1,055 1, 134 1,249 2,137 671 181 8, 
South Atlantic 136, 761 20, 481 32, 521 4. 880 8,727 38, 466 14,093 17,962 276, 757 
Total, district l. 833. 922 53, 188 63, 916 12, 450 20, 239 82, 835 23, 986 32,707 1. 133, 425 
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TABLE VI.—PRICES FOR DISTILLATE FUEL OIL—GULF COAST AND NEW YORK 


Un cents per gallon} 
Gulf coast New York New York Retail Gulf coast New York New York Retail 
cargoes cargoes terminals cargoes cargoes terminals 
9.99 11, 30 9 
9.12 9. 84 14. 60 8. 64 9.63 10. 20 16. 48 
9.24 9 10.15 VA 8.75 9.63 10. 20 16, 48 
8.61 8. , 54 14. 8.75 9.63 10. 20 16.46 
9.17 9.58 10, 39 15.71 8. 68 9.35 9.74 16. 46 
8.61 9.01 10, 13 5.39 8.53 9.33 9.70 16, 41 
8.76 9.13 9.80 15.97 8.50 9.33 9.20 16.02 
8.13 8.68 9.22 5.52 8. 50 9, 33 9.70 16. 02 
8.57 9.07 9.52 15. 88 8.59 9.42 9.74 16, 02 
8.74 9.51 9. 99 16. 32 8. 85 9.58 10. 00 16. 01 
9. 00 9. 58 10. 00 16. 30 
1965 9. 00 9.58 10.29 16.41 
8.61 9.13 9.65 15, 92 9. 00 9.75 10. 35 16. 76 
8.63 9.13 9.65 15.92 
8. 56 9. 04 9.55 15.92 
8. 50 8, 83 9. 20 15. 90 9.17 10, 50 16. 76 
8.50 8. 83 9, 20 15, 90 9.53 10, 50 16. 86 
8. 50 8. 83 9.20 15, 47 9.63 10. 50 16. 86 
8.50 8. 83 9.20 15. 56 9.63 10, 50 16. 86 
8.60 8.96 9.45 15, 67 9. 63 10, 50 16, 85 
8.63 9.08 9.46 15. 67 9.63 10.50 16. 85 
8.63 9.33 9, 80 16. 08 9. 63 10.73 16.87 
8.63 9.33 9. 80 16.19 9.68 10. 80 16. 90 
8.63 9.57 10.12 16. 39 9. 68 10, 80 16. 93 
9.68 10.00; aeie 
Not available. 
TABLE VII.—PRICES FOR DISTILLATE FUEL OIL—GULF COAST AND BOSTON 
[In cents per gallon} 
Gulf coast cargoes Boston cargoes Boston terminals Retail Gulf coast cargoes Boston cargoes Boston terminals Retail 
9.99 11.4 wa 
9.12 9.94 14. 8.64 9.73 10, 30 16.90 
9.24 10.11 9 8.75 9,73 10. 30 16.90 
8.61 8. 9, 43 14.74 8.75 9.73 10. 30 16.90 
9.17 9. 68 10. 26 15.94 8. 68 9.45 9,93 16, 90 
8.61 9.11 10,12 15. 38 8.53 9.43 9.90 16. 90 
8.76 9.25 9.74 15.90 8.50 9.43 9.90 16. 84 
8.13 8.78 9, 32 15.77 8.50 9.43 9.90 16, 84 
8.57 9.17 9.65 16.19 8.59 9, 52 9.98 16, 84 
8,74 9.61 10. 13 16. 91 8.85 9.68 10. 10 16. 84 
9.00 9. 68 10, 10 16, 84 
9.00 9.68 10.39 16.90 
8.61 9.23 9.90 16, 28 9.10 9.85 10. 45 17.35 
8.63 9, 23 9,90 16. 28 
8.56 9.14 9.73 15. 96 
8.50 8. 93 9.30 15.90 9.17 17.35 
8. 50 8,93 9. 30 15, 90 9.53 17,43 
8.50 8. 93 9. 30 15. 90 9.63 17.50 
8. 50 8. 93 9.30 15.90 9.63 17.50 
8.60 9. 06 9, 44 15, 90 9.63 17.50 
8.63 9.18 9. 56 15, 90 9.63 17.07 
8.63 9.43 9.90 16. 65 9,63 7.27 
8.63 9. 43 9. 90 16.78 9,68 17,41 
8.63 9.67 10.22 16. 90 9. 68 7.56 
F K 9 EOD, . “oye 
1 Not available. 
TABLE Vill.—STOCKS OF DISTILLATE FUEL OIL 
[In thousands of barrels] 
District District District District Districts District United District District District District Districts District United 
1 11 mi Iv to 1 v States 1 u itt Iv Ito lV v States 
Dec. 31, 1966.......... 63,834 43,963 29,806 3, 174 140,777 13,319 154,096 | May 31, 198 34,644 31,352 21,546 2,493 90,035 12,478 102, 513 
Dec, 31, 19655 63,413 44,572 29,078 2,906 139,969 15,438 155, 407 — — — — — — 
— —— — — Difference —2,678 —2, 033 —49 +60 —4, 700 —1, 458 —6, 155 
Difference....... +421 —609 +728 +268 +808 —2,119 —1, 311 = = n m — 
— — — —— . ˙ ‚—— — i a Ee 37,798 34,564 25,789 2,641 1 12,256 113, 048 
Jan. 31, 1967........... 54,886 37,401 23,307 2,906 118,500 12,778 131,278 | June 30, 1966.. 42,322 36,850 22,545 2,762 104,479 13,175 117,654 
Jan. 31, 1958 — 53,674 36,083 23,194 2,779 115,730 14,311 130,041 — — — — — — — 
SE Ee i gn Se Pri Ee Difference. —4,524 —2, 288 -+3,244 —121 —3,687 —919 —4,606 
Difference.. +127 +2,770 —1,533 +-1, 237 => = 
= SSS July 28, 1967 ---- 46,970 41,104 27,761 2,994 118,829 12,773 131,602 
Feb. 28. 2.652 92,659 12,017 104,676 | July 29, 1966. 51,975 42,836 27,491 3,055 125,357 5 39, 413 
Feb. 28, 19688 40, 535 16,580 2,490 90,473 13,569 104, 042 A — — — — — S 
— — — — — — Difference —5,005 —1, 732 +270 —61 —6,528 —1,283 —7,811 
Difference +162 +2, 186 —1. 552 +634 E — — 
= == SS Sept. 1, 1987 60,552 47,969 28,919 3,228 140,668 13,251 153,919 
Mar. 31, 1987 2,670 76,545 10, 87,049 | Sept. 2, 1966 63,749 48,917 30,584 3,352 146,602 14,373 160,975 
Mar. 31, 1966.. 32, 956 15,906 2,473 80,845 11,916 — — — — — — 
— — — — — — —3, 197 —948 —1,665 —124 —5,934 —1, 122 —7, 0586 
Difference. 4197 —4,300 —1, 412 "70,238 52,616 31,537 3,319 197,710 13,426 17 
Å S E G ———— A „ 8 1 0 
Apr. 30, 1987 2.443 81,225 11,572 74,729 53, 043 4 3,543 163, 14, 227 5. 922 
Apr. 30, 1986 ...---- 29,585 28,666 19,042 2. 407 79,700 11,304 ZE — — one =e ree RR 
Difference. ._.... 1.833 —207 —551 +36 +1,525 +268 Z = = = —ͤ— = 
Å / - — Å S U ———— 


78,409 54,737 32,179 2,783 168,108 13,307 181, 415 
77,739 85, . 3 183/810 


May 31, 1987 31, 29,319 21,497 2.553 85,335 11,023 


Source; Bureau of Mines through June, API Weekly data thereafter. 
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NOVEMBER 15, 1967. 

Hon. GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, Old Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR GEORGE: As you may know, during 
recent weeks the question has arisen regard- 
ing the possible shortage and the rising cost 
this winter of Number 2 fuel oil on the East 
Coast. 

This fuel oil is consumed as heating fuel 
by millions of consumers on the East Coast 
and should a shortage develop this winter, it 
could cause severe hardship for a great num- 
ber of consumers in this area. Inasmuch as 
a difference of opinion has arisen between the 
Department of Interior and some distributors 
of this fuel oil on the one hand and a num- 
ber of major distributors on the other hand 
regarding present and future supplies of this 
fuel, I believe an immediate investigation 
should be undertaken by the Small Business 
Committee. 

Among the factors that should be con- 
sidered are the current and prospective price 
situation, the adequacy of stocks and tank- 
ers, the relationship of imports to the do- 
mestic production, current and prospective 
refinery production of Number 2 fuel oil, the 
future availability of this fuel from domestic 
sources, and the Interior Department’s im- 
port control program for this fuel. I am cer- 
tain that the interested parties concerned— 
the domestic refineries, distributors, the In- 
terlor Department—could be counted upon 
to cooperate in such hearings. 

In view of the urgency of this matter I 
would appreciate hearing from you on this 
at the earliest opportunity, 


With best regards, 
Sincerely, 
JACOB K. JAVITS. 
U.S, SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 


BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C., November 21, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K, JAVITS, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Jack: This will acknowledge your 
letter of November 15, concerning the situa- 
tion on the East Coast relating to Number 2 
fuel oil. 

I can understand the feeling of urgency in 
this matter, particularly since the weather 
is getting colder and the heart of the heating 
season is rapidly approaching. 

In an effort to be of assistance, I am ask- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to advise me, 
with all possible promptness, as to the cur- 
rent and future status of Number 2 oil sup- 
plies on the East Coast and their view of the 
impact of these trends on smaller businesses. 

As soon as the Secretary’s report reaches 
me, I will be in touch with you in order to 
determine what further steps appear to be 
desirable, 

For the present, with best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
Chairman, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

* bill clerk proceeded to call the 
TO! 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? 


BENEFICIARIES OF GENERIC PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS ARE NOT SECOND- 
CLASS CITIZENS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, as I listened 
to the heated debate, on November 22 on 
the amendment offered to the social 
security bill by the able majority whip, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
to provide for the purchase of welfare 
program prescription drugs on a generic 
name basis, I had the impression I was 
watching the remake of a 6-year-old 
movie. 

The dialog had not changed—only 
the actors were different. 

It has been more than 6 years now 
since the 1961 drug industry investiga- 
tion by the Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee showed conclusively 
that generic drugs are as safe as brand 
name drugs. 

The only difference then, and the only 
difference now, is the price. 

I had assumed the generic-brand 
name controversy was resolved with the 
conclusion of the 1961 antitrust hearings 
and the 1962 Drug Act. 

However, it seems that we need to re- 
hash the evidence produced during those 
1961 hearings to prove, hopefully once 
and for all, that generics are safe, re- 
liable, and considerably less expensive 
than brand names. 

I was astounded to hear one Senator 
say Senator Loxd's amendment would 
mean “second-class drugs for first-class 
citizens.” 

Mr. President, the facts in the issue 
are clear. 

Generic name drugs are used at all of 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals; 
generic name drugs are purchased by 
the Defense Supply Agency; the 45,000- 
member American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation recently threw its support be- 
hind the use of generic prescriptions in 
Government-supported programs. 

Most telling, though, is the fact that 
those opposing the use of generic names 
have not produced proof that brand- 
name drugs are any safer or more re- 
liable than generics. 

For long years now, the law in some 
localities and the practice in others has 
insured that people on welfare be fur- 
nished drugs prescribed by generic ter- 
minology. $ 

Also, for an even longer period of time, 
generic prescriptions have been used at 
all U.S. military hospitals. When anyone 
goes to one of these institutions— 
whether he is the President of the United 
States or a Member of Congress or a 
wounded soldier—he will be treated with 
generic-name drugs. 

However, when we try to broaden the 
practice by providing for purchase of 
social security program prescription 
drugs on a generic-name basis, we are 
accused of “using second-class drugs on 
first-class citizens.” 

Either generic prescriptions are safe 
for everyone, rich and poor, young and 
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old alike, or they are good for no one. 
Evidence has proved they are good for 
everyone. 

I had hoped it would not be necessary 
to rehash the results of the 1961 anti- 
trust investigation. But, in the light of 
some of the arguments presented in this 
chamber, I feel an obligation to present 
again evidence that generics are reliable 
as brand names. 

In 1961, the antitrust subcommittee 
heard testimony from Mr. O. K. Gretten- 
berger, then director of drugs and drug- 
stores for the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Grettenberger, basing his testi- 
mony on 11 years experience as director 
of drugs in Michigan, said at that time: 

In the many samples taken for analytical 
findings, I have found no supposedly small 
company representing their labels to be any- 
thing other than what was stated thereon. 


He continued: 

I am afraid that the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry has overly frightened the pharmacists 
by implying that everything that is not a 
brand name is of a poor quality. 


Another witness at the hearings was 
Dr. Walter Modell, professor of pharma- 
cology and therapeutics at Cornell Med- 
ical University in New York City. He 
testified that he uses nonproprietary or 
generic names for drugs in teaching. 

The generic name is a concise descrip- 
tion of the drug’s chemical formula. 

Dr. Modell said: 

Only when a name conveys meaning does 
it lend itself to instructive communication 
„as a general rule, only by using them 
(generic names) can one communicate 
meaningfully about drugs and instruct 
students on the nature of the drugs and 
their effects on the human body. 


He continued: 

The same problem in nomenclature thus 
also relates to the practice of medicine, If a 
physician wants to know at all times what 
he is prescribing, he will, perforce, use only 
nonproprietary names. 


Dr. Modell also said it is impossible, 
even for the expert, to know all the 
brand names which have been created 
for the same drug. 

It is possible in a discussion between two 
specialists in the same field for neither to 
know that each is talking about the same 
drug— 

He said. 

Another telling point from the 1961 
antitrust hearing was the fact that both 
small and large drug houses, those using 
generic names and those using brand 
names, purchase, to a considerable ex- 
tent, their drugs from the same drug 
sources. 

Testimony showed that more than 
half of the leading drug companies 
actually produce, at most, one out of 
three of the products they sell. 

The remainder are bought for the most 
part from other large companies which 
also sell the same product by its generic 
name. 

Thus, Mr. President, there can be no 
doubt that we have the same drug made 
by one company and sold under different 
names for different prices. 

The consumer is paying for a name. 

Let me cite a few examples of the dif- 
ference a name can make in the drug in- 
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dustry. These examples were given dur- 
ing the 1961 hearings. 

A common sedative like reserpine, for 
example, is sold under the generic name 
and also under various brand names like 
Serpasil by the CIBA Pharmaceutical 
Co.; Sandril by Eli Lilly & Co. and Rau- 
Sed by Squibb. 

A druggist can buy reserpine generi- 
cally for as little as 75 cents a thousand 
tablets. But, the same drug under the 
brand name Serpasil costs the druggist 
$39.50 a thousand. 

Triple sulfate tablets are sold wholesale 
generically for as little as a penny each. 
When sold under brand names, these 
same tablets cost as much as 10 cents 
each, 

Why has this two-price system con- 
tinued? 

One reason can be found in the 1961 
and 1967 arguments of officials for 
large pharmaceutical companies, Those 
spokesmen cite research costs and qual- 
ity control measures for the price differ- 
ential. 

They also claim generic producers do 
not subject their drugs to the rigid clini- 
cal tests of brand names, and therefore 
are not as reliable. 

Perhaps these brand name spokesmen 
had a wobbly leg to stand on in 1961, be- 
fore the passage of the more stringent 
1962 Drug Act. However, since 1962, the 
props have been knocked out under the 
position of those people. Yet they persist 
with the same arguments. 

The Food and Drug Administration, 
under the 1962 Drug Act, is empowered 
to inspect all drug plants and also is 
empowered to establish control over the 
manufacturing processes in them. 

This amendment was added as a re- 
sult of the 1961 antitrust hearings and 
makes even less persuasive the opposi- 
tion to generics. 

The act also requires all drug plants 
to be registered with the FDA and in- 
spected at least once every 2 years. 

Finally, on imported drugs, the FDA 
can either inspect the foreign plants, 
make batch tests on imports, or do both. 

Is there perfection in the manufacture 
of drugs? 

No. Human beings manufacture drugs, 
and there are mistakes made in the man- 
ufacture of both generic and brand 
name products. 

However, a very recent analysis of 
prescription drugs from 1962 to 1965 
shows that nearly half of the drugs re- 
called from pharmacies as substandard 
or improperly labeled involved products 
from the largest and best-known com- 


This analysis is contained in the 
“Handbook of Prescription Drugs,” by 
Dr. Richard Burack of the Harvard 
Medical School. 

Further evidence about generic drugs 
was presented in an editorial published 
in the September 22 Washington Post, 
which discusses a statement circulated 
among drug industry leaders. The state- 
ment asserts that the price differentials 
between generic and brand name prod- 
ucts cannot be justified by costs or other 
considerations. 

The statement was written by George 
S. Squibb, grandson of the founder of 
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E. R. Squibb & Sons and a former vice 
president of the company. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Pricing Drugs,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Sep- 
tember 22, 1967, and an editorial entitled 
“Defection of Squibb Co. Executive 
Marks Break in Drug Price Hassle,” pub- 
lished in the Muskegon, Mich., Chronicle 
of October 16, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Sept. 22, 1967] 
PRICING DRUGS 


The protracted debate over the pricing of 
brand-name drugs may be taking a new turn 
with the appearance of a paper by George S. 
Squibb entitled “Drug Prices—The Achilles 
Heel of the Pharmaceutical Industry.” Critics 
have for long asserted that the price dif- 
ferentials between brand-name and generic 
drugs cannot be justified by costs or other 
considerations. But when the same e es 
are cogently leveled by the grandson of the 
founder of E. R. Squibb & Sons, one of the 
oldest and most respected names in the in- 
dustry, they take on new force. 

The wide differentials between the prices 
of brand-name and generic drugs are well 
illustrated by reserpine, a drug frequently 
prescribed for the control of high blood 
pressure. Consumers on the average pay 82 
per cent more for the most popular brand 
name—"Serpasil”—than they do for the 
product sold under the generic name of 
reserpine. (Such differentials persist, not be- 
cause drug industry executives are selfish, 
but because of the high cost of obtaining 
reliable information about substitutes for 
brand-name products. The busy prescribing 
physician may not be aware of the availabil- 
ity of generic name products at lower prices, 
and if he is aware of them, he may have 
doubts about the purity or the uniformity 
of their potency. So rather than incur the 
costs of a search for reliable information, 
he prescribes the higher priced, brand-name 
product.) 

But as Mr. Squibb persuasively demon- 
strates, the price differentials between brand- 
names and generics, and the high returns on 
capital that consequently accrue to the 
brand-name manufacturers, cannot for long 
endure. (The trend is toward the greater par- 
ticipation of public and quasi-public insti- 
tutions in the provision of medical services 
and the consequent reducton in the cost of 
obtaining reliable information about sub- 
stitutes for brand-name drugs. Hospital pur- 
chasing agents make it their business to test 
generics for reliability and purchase them in 
huge quantities. And as that practice con- 
tinues—smaller purchasers, such as group 
medical practitioners, will adopt similar prac- 
tices.) 

The other threat to existence of the price 
differentials is political. Congress is justi- 
fiably concerned about the rising costs of 
Medicare and other publicly financed health 
programs, and there is a move afoot to con- 
fine all Government purchases to generic 
names. Such a step, in our view, would be un- 
fortunate. It is true, as Mr. Squibb asserts, 
that the higher prices for brand-name drugs 
cannot be justified by the extra costs of ad- 
vertising, distribution and scientific research. 
But confining Government purchases to ge- 
nerics alone could well undermine the urge 
to innovate, on which progress in the drug 
industry rests. 

An alternative to a system of bureaucratic 
controls is more vigorous price competition. 
The brand-name manufacturers, rather than 
attempting to ignore competition from the 
generics, should attempt to meet it with 
timely price reductions. In the process the 
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price differentials will not entirely disap- 
pear—and they should not, But with nar- 
rower differentials and profit rates that pro- 
vide a more reasonable compensation for su- 
perior quality and research initiative the drug 
industry would cease to be a target for po- 
litical attacks. 

[From the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle 

Editorial, Oct. 16, 1967] 


DEFECTION oF SQUIBB Co. EXECUTIVE MARKS 
BREAK IN DRUG PRICE HASSLE 


We have commented several times in the 
past on the growing accumulation of evidence 
that prescription drugs are consistently over- 
priced by the pharmaceutical industry. 

The Senate Monopoly subcommittee, of 
which Michigan Sen. Philip A. Hart is a mem- 
ber, has held a number of productive hear- 
ings aimed at answering a central question: 
Why should the public pay more for a 
brand-name drug when the identical com- 
pound can be bought more cheaply under its 
basic chemical, or generic, name? 

The question of why identical drugs should 
sell for sharply divergent prices was first 
raised several years ago by the Kefauver 
Committee, which reported it felt the level 
of drug prices could be cut sharply if physi- 
cians used generic names in writing their 
prescriptions, 

The drug industry with the backing of 
many physicians has been very vocal in oppo- 
sition, contending that the generally higher- 
priced brand name drugs are more reliable, 
and that the smaller drug firms can't match 
the major companies in terms of research, 
equipment and quality control, and hence 
often turn out an inferior product. 

Dr. Richard Burack, of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, a specialist in internal medicine 
and pharmacology, says that these conten- 
tions are generally without merit, adding 
that “there is no good reason to believe that 
brand name drugs are necessarily more re- 
liable than generics as to quality, purity and 
potency.” 

In his recently published Handbook of 
Prescription Drugs he reported that nearly 
half the drugs recalled from pharmacies be- 
tween 1962 and 1965 as substandard or un- 
properly labeled involved products of the 
largest and best-known drug companies. His 
study was well documented, 

As an example of the price divergencies he 
noted, widely prescribed Penicillin G is sold 
to druggists by one major company at a 
price of $6.62 per 100, while the same drug, 
meeting the identical U.S. government stand- 
ards of purity and potency, is available from 
one much smaller firm for 92 cents, and 
from 15 other companies for less than $2. 

The drug industry has not been successful 
in refuting the impressive evidence of over- 
pricing, and it is encouraging to note that 
some of the charges made by Senate sub- 
committee witnesses have been supported, in 
effect, by an executive of a major drug com- 
pany. 

George S. Squibb, former vice president 
for the E. R. Squibb & Sons drug firm, re- 
cently distributed among industry leaders 
a 30-page statement in which he warned 
that high drug prices “cannot be justified 
satisfactorily.” 

He flatly rejected the industry’s pet argu- 
ment that research expenses are the cause of 
high prices (as we noted in an earlier edi- 
torial, the brand-name firms spend many 
times the total of their research outlay on 
product advertising), and called upon drug 
makers to reduce their prices and profits 
voluntarily or face the prospect of govern- 
ment legislation. 

Mr. Squibb’s candor in repudiating the 
industry's stand, and in labeling its propa- 
ganda line as false, is both courageous 
and commendable. We believe there is 
& very real prospect of consumer protection 
legislation in this fleld, and the pharmaceu- 
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tical industry would be well-advised to heed 
his advice. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is clear 
that the generic-brand name contro- 
versy should have been settled 6 years 
ago when we in the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee studied the issue in great detail. 

The brand name arguments did not 
hold any water then, and they do not 
hold any water now. 

Generic drugs are just as good as those 
with brand names—the only difference 
is the price. That is why I have urged, 
and continue to urge, my constituents 
to ask their physicians to prescribe 
generically whenever possible. 


TULSA A MODEL CITY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, Tulsa is 
proud and happy to have been named a 
model city. Typical of the very sincere, 
very rational enthusiasm which greeted 
the announcement are the editorial com- 
ments of the Tulsa Daily World and the 
Tulsa Tribune. Both of these fine news- 
papers express the desire of the commu- 
nity that the model cities grant will help 
make Tulsa a better home for her citi- 
zens, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Tulsa a Model City,” published 
in the Tulsa, Okla., Daily World of No- 
vember 18, 1967, and an editorial entitled 
“Two Cheers,” published in the Tulsa 
Tribune of November 17, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Tulsa Daily World, 
Nov. 18, 1967] 
TULSA A MODEL Orry 

Tulsa’s selection as one of the 63 American 
cities to receive “Model City” planning 
grants sets up a splendid opportunity to 
renovate and revitalize a large and deteri- 
orating area of the Northside. 

We consider Tulsa fortunate indeed to be 
among those selected. But good fortune 
carries only so far. 

What we accomplish, and how long we re- 
main qualified for Model City preferential 
aid, is dependent almost entirely upon how 
competent we are to plan and develop wisely. 
As the only Oklahoma municipality to qual- 
ify under the $300 million program, we are 
under intense pressure to make it work. 

In general, the application of the Model 
City concept will be centered in an area 
bounded by the Osage County Line, on the 
West, Yale Avenue, on the East, Third Street 
in the downtown area, on the South, and 
Apache Avenue and 36th Street North, on 
the North, 

Tulsa’s problem is to evolve a plan, out of 
a $119,000 grant to be forthcoming, that will 
revitalize the area in a pattern having no 
association with the War on Poverty or other 
welfare programs, The Model City program 
has been described as one intended to deal 
with physical improvements—renoyation, 
recreation and the general revitalization of 
entire commercial and residential areas. 

It is our thought that in approaching the 
task, Tulsa’s planners should evolve a pro- 
gram best designed to improve economic and 
living conditions for the 40,000 residents liv- 
ing in the area, This would mean avoiding 
so-called “frills” that provide little in the 
way of economic uplift. 

As one City Commissioner has commented, 
“we've got to hit the nail on the head.” The 
implication that the program, already having 
been described as a “boondoggle” by its op- 
ponents, will succeed if the funds provided 
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for it are utilized in practical and meaning- 
ful fashion. 

U.S. Sen, MIKE Monroney, who performed 
yeoman effort for Tulsa’s Model City Plan 
emphasizes this point: 

“Tulsans have a go go go spirit that is 
making their community one of the fastest 
growing and most livable in the nation. Here 
is a program designed to fit Tulsa’s aims. 
The opportunity should be seized upon.” 

So it should. 


[From the Tulsa Tribune, Nov. 17, 1967] 
Two CHEERS 

We offer two hearty cheers on the news 
that Tulsa has been chosen by Uncle Sam 
to become one of 63 “model cities.” 

This is good news. It reflects great credit 
on the scores of Tulsa citizens who helped 
prepare Tulsa’s application. And it means 
that Tulsa now has a great opportunity to 
tackle comprehensively the problems on the 
northside of this city—and to do so before 
they grow to the dimensions that have 
choked the larger cities of the U.S. 

We reserve the third cheer, for a couple of 
reasons: 

First, it should be plainly understood that 
the award announced yesterday is simply a 
“p grant.” The bulldozers are not go- 
ing to move in tomorrow. As a matter of fact, 
making a model city is not so much a matter 
of bulldozers as of building the quality of 
life. That implies the whole range of social, 
educational, health and rehabilitational ef- 
fort, of which new bricks and mortar repre- 
sent only a part. The effort will come progres- 
sively, as Congress finds the money. 

Second, we reserve the third cheer to see 
how this effort works out. The model cities 
program has vast potential not only for good 
but also for great bureaucratic confusion and 
blighted hope. 

If this program is to prove its worth in 
Tulsa, the coordinated efforts of a great 
many people from all parts of the city will 
be needed. We hope that effort is forthcom- 
ing, because it is vital. 


OKLAHOMA TRADES COUNCIL 
SEEKS TO ENLIST DISADVAN- 
TAGED YOUTH IN APPRENTICE 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President, recently 
I learned that the Southwestern Okla- 
homa Building & Construction Trades 
Council of the AFL-CIO has entered into 
a contract with the U.S. Department of 
Labor to actively seek out minority youth 
and assist them toward admission to ap- 
prentice programs in Oklahoma. I con- 
gratulate the council and L. P. Williams, 
business manager, for this very progres- 
sive and greatly needed undertaking. I 
am pleased that J. J. Caldwell, former 
secretary of the Oklahoma State AFL- 
CIO, and Cecil Williams, State director 
of NAACP, will be director and codirector 
of the project. Their dedication and in- 
sights will, I am confident, make this a 
successful program. 

Believing that other Members of the 
Senate will want to know of this out- 
standing project, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of a press 
release dated November 16, 1967, outlin- 
ing the details of the contract, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[Press release] 

OKLAHOMA Crry, November 16, 1967.— 
Southwestern Oklahoma Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council of the AFL-CIO to- 
day signed a contract with the Federal De- 
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partment of Labor (Bureau of Apprentice 
Training) to actively seek out qualified mi- 
nority youth and assist them towards admit- 
tance to apprentice programs in Oklahoma. 
This contract signing at a special meeting of 
the advisory council of the Apprentice In- 
formation for Disadvantaged Youth (AID) 
climaxes four months of work by the South- 
western Trades Council headed by L. P. Wil- 
Hams. The contract will be for one year and 
will amount to more than $41,000. The 
Southwestern Trades Council represents 52 
trade unions in the southwestern part of 
Oklahoma covering 55 counties, 

The program will give aid to those young 
men who have fulfilled certain basic educa- 
tional requirements, high school or equiva- 
lent, who have been unable to find satisfac- 
tory employment in the building trades in- 
dustry. The youths will be instructed in job 
dustry, The youths will be instructed in 
job application, dress, attitude and indoc- 
trination in fundamentals of apprenticeship 
training on the job. 

The director of the AID project is Jess 
Caldwell, former secretary of Oklahoma State 
AFL-CIO with Cecil Williams, state director 
of the NAACP serving as co-director. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission has been very active in the prepara- 
tion of the project, giving excellent co-opera- 
tion in all phases of development. They have 
done everything possible to bring about the 
establishment of the program in Oklahoma 
City. 

The project will help to develop appren- 
ticeship job openings within the construc- 
tion industry and will promote the employ- 
ment of more apprentices. The Council will 
recruit and offer support to minority youths 
so they may fill the apprenticeship open- 
ings. 

During the past year all apprenticeship 
programs have been revised and their stand- 
ards brought in accord with the new non- 
discrimination laws established nationally. 
Qualified minorities who have applied and 
have been accepted into current programs 
show that many barriers haye been hurdled 
to the minority individual. However, current 
figures indicate that not enough minority in- 
dividuals are seeking entry into apprentice 
programs and they are not able to take ad- 
vantage of the new opportunities. This proj- 
ect will actively search for qualified appli- 
cants for the various building and construc- 
tion trades apprentice programs. 

In addition to seeking out the individuals, 
the program will aid and assist those se- 
lected individuals in staying in the appren- 
ticeship programs once they are selected. 

The AID Council is made up of a broad 
cross-section of community leaders, repre- 
senting minority groups, employers, unions, 
schools and joint apprenticeship committees 
and government. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

e bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the death of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman has saddened 
the world. 

The passing of this great priest of God 
weighs heavily upon us and leaves us 
with a sense of real loss. 

Cardinal Spellman fought vigorously 
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for the many causes in which he believed, 
and believed fervently. 

He was a determined man, a man of 
the highest ideals, but perhaps to an even 
greater degree, he was a man of gen- 
erosity and of charity. 

He was a great shepherd of the Arch- 
diocese of New York. In his almost 30 
years at the helm of this archdiocese he 
raised it out of its debt-ridden condition 
and developed it into the splendid and 
flourishing archdiocese that it is today. 

Cardinal Spellman was a man of in- 
ternational standing whose advice was 
carefully regarded and whose charac- 
ter and ability were respected by polit- 
ical and spiritual leaders the world 
over. 

It will be difficult for any of us to 
forget his many Christmas trips to visit 
our fighting men in Korea and more 
recently in Vietnam. It was character- 
istic of the Cardinal to ignore his own 
comfort and health and personal safety 
in order to be of service to others. The 
men he visited in these war-torn coun- 
tries will surely never forget him. 

He was a great Christian and a great 
American. 

His memory will remain a source of 
inspiration for all of us. 

Edwin Markham’s description of the 
death of Abraham Lincoln seems par- 
ticularly appropriate here. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the 


hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


DEVALUATION OF POUND NO BASIS 
FOR U.S. TAX HIKE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
has been some tendency by both the ad- 
ministration and some newspaper com- 
mentators to overreact to the British de- 
valuation. This is not to say that the 
British devaluation should not have been 
a warning to us and have been the basis 
for deepening our concern about the 
soundness of the dollar. 

But it was never a sound basis for de- 
flating the American economy or even 
passing the President’s tax increase. 

The Milwaukee Journal, in a balanced 
and thoughtful editorial, recently put 
the devaluation problem and the tax in- 
crease proposal in about the right per- 
spective. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No RusH ON Tax Boost 

Congressional jitters caused by British de- 
valuation and the gold rush abroad gave 
President Johnson a chance to revive his 10% 
surtax proposal—but only briefly. The house 
ways and means committee, after two days 
of hearings, buried the bill for this session. 

For the good of the free world as well as 
the nation, warned administration spokes- 
men, a display of fiscal discipline was needed 
to defend the dollar against the weakening 
effect of inflation. They offered a compromise 
plan linking a tax increase with sweeping 
spending cuts—something tax holdouts in 
congress have demanded. 

However, there was a tendency to over- 
dramatize the crisis and oversell the cure. 
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Doubtless the dollar, linchpin of world 
trade, is under new strain. Because we have 
spent and lent more money abroad than we 
have earned, we have a chronic balance of 
payments deficit that nibbles at confidence 
in the dollar. The Vietnam war has resulted 
in an especially heavy outflow of dollars. 
Now a new surge of domestic inflation 
threatens to make our exports less competi- 
tive; this could worsen the deficit and fur- 
ther harm trust. However, it is vital to keep 
one point clear, The Yankee dollar, unlike 
the battered British pound, is backed by a 
fundamentally robust economy. We need to 
narrow our payments deficit, but to imply 
that we are close to stumbling over the de- 
valuation cliff is nonsense, 

As for the surtax, it is true that inflation 
must be controlled and that many econ- 
omists think higher taxes and lower spend- 
ing can maintain economic growth without 
excessive price increases. Yet, while the eco- 
nomic data seem to be favoring the presi- 
dent, there is a respectable body of opinion 
that fears a tax boost would either (1) 
stagnate the or (2) intensify in- 
flation by driving up costs and, eventually, 
prices, 

Thus, there was good reason to hold hear- 
ings in the house on the compromise tax 
plan and consider expert testimony. How- 
ever, the international monetary crisis is not 
so acute and the domestic economic evi- 
dence is not so clear that swift action is 
imperative, There is still time to ponder, 


SENATOR MONDALE CONGRATU- 
LATES THE NATIONAL GRANGE ON 
ITS 100TH BIRTHDAY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, 1967, 
marks the 100th anniversary of our Na- 
tion’s oldest farm organization, the Na- 
tional Grange. I desire to express my per- 
sonal good wishes and congratulations to 
all members of the Grange, in Minnesota 
and throughout the Nation, on this 
happy centennial occasion. 

Organized during one of the most dif- 
ficult and trying periods of American his- 
tory, the Grange has distinguished it- 
self over the years by encouraging self- 
reliance and self-discipline. Ever since its 
founding a century ago, the Grange has 
proposed and supported policies which 
have contributed a large measure of the 
progress we enjoy today in agricultural 
productivity and technology as well as in 
the quality of life in rural America. 

Two factors, in my judgment, are re- 
sponsible for the continued popularity of 
the organization and for its widespread 
influence. The first of these is the com- 
position of the organization itself—pre- 
dominantly family farm operators who 
have made and are making a strong, de- 
termined fight for the movement and the 
maintenance of family-sized farming en- 
terprises. The second is the organization’s 
emphasis on self-reliance. 

The challenges facing our rural com- 
munities are as great today as they have 
been during the past 100 years. Rural 
America is undergoing a dramatic trans- 
formation. Its population, traditionally 
thought of as largely farm people, is now 
nearly four-fifths nonfarm. It is esti- 
mated that by 1980 only one rural resi- 
dent in seven or eight may live on a 
farm. 

Unless we can expand jobs along with 
other opportunities for good living in 
rural areas, the heavy exodus from the 
countryside in recent years will continue 
unabated. It is imperative that our Na- 


tion undertake the kind of planning that 
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will provide opportunities for our citizens 
to become productive in whatever en- 
vironment they may find themselves. 

Now as in years past the Grange con- 
tinues to strive for agricultural and rural 
programs which will make it possible for 
rural residents and farmers to share 
more fully and equitably in our overall 
national prosperity. The dedication of the 
Grange to the difficult task of building a 
better rural America during the last 100 
years offers considerable assurance, I be- 
lieve, that we may count in the future 
on the availability of the leadership 
which is required to deal effectively with 
deep-rooted problems. 


CHURCH STUDY FINDS STRIKES 
ESSENTIAL TO BARGAINING, 
JUSTICE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a panel of distinguished edu- 
cators, clergymen, and mediators named 
by the National Council of Churches re- 
cently issued a report on a 2-year study 
of labor-management relations. This re- 
port reaffirms the right of workers to 
strike and questions both the justice and 
effectiveness of compulsory arbitration. 
As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Labor of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I am extremely cognizant 
of the dangers of curtailing the right to 
strike and of compulsory arbitration. In 
fact, just this year we had a case in 
point involving the railway labor dispute. 
I opposed at that time, and still oppose, 
compulsory arbitration. The findings of 
this panel further substantiate and but- 
tress my own conclusions. 

Since there is widespread interest in 
these issues in both public and private 
debate, I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts of the panel’s report which were 
published in the AFL-CIO News be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dieniry AND EQUITY: CHURCH STUDY FINDS 
STRIKES ESSENTIAL TO BARGAINING, JUSTICE 
(Excerpted from “The Right to Strike and 
the General Welfare,” a study document 
prepared by a special committee appointed 
by the Committee on the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life, Division of Christian Life and 

Mission, National Council of Churches. The 

Study is not an official statement of at- 

titudes or policies of the National Council 

of Churches) 

Unless and until effective substitute meas- 
ures for achieving justice and freedom are 
provided, the right to strike must be recog- 
nized as essential. Without the right to strike 
(or its effective equivalent), the worker is 
not equal in bargaining power, and collective 
bargaining becomes a sham where all the 
power is on the employer’s side of the table. 

Those who would curtail or eliminate the 
right to strike must first supply an adequate 
and effective substitute, an alternative which 
makes the parties essentially equal in bar- 
gaining power and which preserves and pro- 
tects the freedom of the bargaining process. 

The individual who is a slave has little or 
no influence over the conditions of his em- 
ployment. He is deprived of the freedom to 
leave a job and seek other employment no 
matter how intolerable the conditions. One 
of the first rights a free society guarantees 
to its citizens is that of quitting a job and 
seeking other employment. 

For certain individuals working within the 
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large organizations of an industrialized so- 
ciety this simple freedom to quit is sufficient. 
Highly trained persons such as engineers, 
technicians, managers, tool-and-die makers 
may be endowed by their skills with effective 
bargaining power over against their em- 
ployers. 

For most workers, however, the simple 
freedom to quit does not ordinarily provide 
effective bargaining power vis-à-vis the em- 
ployer. The economic power in the hands of 
management is formidable: the power to pay 
wages and the power to cease paying wages 
by laying off or firing. 

Only if workers have economic power of 
somewhat the same order of magnitude— 
namely the power collectively to withhold 
their labor from their employer and thus to 
bring his operation to a standstill—can man- 
agement be compelled to listen seriously to 
its employes at the bargaining table. 

Looked at in a somewhat different light, 
the right to strike is simply the right of any 
person entering into a contract to decline to 
sell until he has an agreeable contract with 
the buyer as to the terms under which he will 
sell. In a contract negotiation, the workers 
are acting collectively to seek a satisfactory 
agreement with management defining the 
terms under which they will sell their time 
and labor. Until a mutually satisfactory con- 
tract has been agreed upon the workers are 
under no obligation to contribute their labor, 
and have the right to uphold it. 

It should further be noted that the right to 
strike has historically been one of the first 
casualties wherever totalitarian political re- 
gimes have come to power. 

In sum, the right of collective bargaining, 
with its ultimate weapon of the strike, has 
proved to be a significant means of achieving 
social justice for workers. By placing in the 
hands of workers sufficient power to counter- 
balance the power of management, collective 
bargaining has made possible three basic 
achievements: 

A measure of equity for workers in the eco- 
nomic benefits of production; 

Enhancement of the freedom and dignity 
of workers through protection against arbi- 
trary procedures and exploitation on the 
part of management; 

The expansion of democracy into the eco- 
nomic order through giving workers a voice 
in some of the policies and decisions of the 
company, particularly those which most di- 
rectly affect their lives. 

Strikes can be the medium through which 
significant social advances are introduced 
into society. For example, a forty-day strike 
in the steel industry in 1949 resulted in an 
agreement which included a noncontribu- 
tory pension plan for workers. Since that 
time such pension plans have been widely 
adopted throughout the economy and have 
proved to be of great value for the nation. 
They have provided increased security and 
dignity to countless older citizens, and have 
strengthened the entire economy by contrib- 
uting to stable purchasing power. 

A common public reaction is to lay the 
blame for every strike at the doorstep of the 
union, since it is the union that actually 
takes the decisive action calling a strike into 
being. But it should be kept in mind that 
for every union decision to strike there has 
been a prior management decision to say 
“No” to union demands. All too frequently 
the management decision is not reviewed as 
critically by the public as is the union deci- 
sion to strike in assessing the blame for any 
particular work stoppage. 


MAYOR THEODORE McKELDIN: A 
GREAT MARYLANDER, A GREAT 
AMERICAN 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, this 
week ends the career of one of Mary- 
land's and America’s truly great public 
servants. Theodore McKeldin, of Balti- 
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more, twice mayor of Baltimore and twice 
Governor of the State of Maryland. 

A confidant of Presidents, a dynamic 
and vigorous leader, fiercely devoted to 
the cause of individual freedom and the 
disadvantaged, Ted McKeldin’s record as 
a Maryland public servant extends over 
nearly three decades. He four times 
achieved the nearly incredible feat of 
election to Maryland’s top offices as a 
Republican in a State which is 3 to 1 
Democratic. 

I have considered it a pleasure and an 
honor to work with Mayor McKeldin for 
the city of Baltimore. The Baltimore Sun 
of Sunday, November 24, published an 
article about the mayor, entitled “He 
Sings at Breakfast,” which describes some 
facets of the man and his career. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He SINGS AT Breakrast—OvUTGOING MAYOR 
Mokry: AN ENIGMA IN A HOMBURG 
(By James D. Dilts) 

“Three thousand East Baltimore street, 
Brother Pulley,” said the most popular Re- 
publican vote getter the State of Maryland 
has ever produced. “Baltimore and Potomah, 
Baltimore and PoTOmah,” he said, savoring 
the pronunciation. Then the onetime boy 
orator from South Baltimore who rose to 
become Mayor in the Forties, Governor for 
two terms in the Fifties and Mayor again in 
the Sixties, dug down in his brief case and 
pulled out the day's schedule. And as he 
rode through the early-morning streets of 
the city on one of his last trips as Mayor, 
Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin began to read. 

“Ten o'clock, the Board of Estimates. 
Twelve noon, present an honorary citizen’s 
certificate. ... I’m busier now than I ever 
was. Ask Pulley. On Saturday I addressed a 
convention of the blind. It's a difficult group 
to talk to, the blind. What do you say to the 
blind?” The Mayor leaned back in the seat 
and wondered aloud what you say to the 
blind. 

“‘T was unhappy when I saw a man who 
had no shoes until I saw a man who had no 
feet’; he intoned, eyes raised. Abruptly they 
fell. “Would I see a man who had no feet? 
And would it make me happy? It seems to me 
it would depress me. That's the trouble with 
those cliches—they sound all right at first.” 

“He gave a great speech yesterday. The 
Five Nations. He was in real good shape. Ever 
since he got back from Vietnam he’s been 
goin’,” said James Pulley, the Mayor's chauf- 
feur, after he drove up in the Cadillac lim- 
ousine and parked in front of the Mayor’s 
house at 7:30 A.M. “His honor's not up yet. 
I can tell,” Pulley announced expertly as he 
made a survey of the front of the house, 

McKeldin is the third mayor Pulley has 
worked for in his sizteen years as a city 
chauffeur. “Don’t put my name in,” he said, 
“I like to stay in the background of politics. 
It used to be fun—I didn’t think a job could 
be so easy—now it’s work.” 

Except on mornings like this when the 
Mayor had an early appointment, Pulley 
leaves the Mayor’s house at 103 Goodale road 
in Homeland between 8 and 8.30 to arrive at 
City Hall at 9, Occasionally the Mayor en- 
livens the trip with a speech. “Yeah, some- 
times I hear ’em before anybody else does,” 
said Pulley in a manner that left some doubt 
as to whether he considered it one of the 
benefits of the job. 

“The five nations,” the Mayor was saying. 
“I gave that speech at Forest Park High 
School. The five nations—uh,” he said, warm- 
ing up his vocal chords in earnest and be- 
ginning to round off the final consonants 
with that Lawrence Welk flourish. 
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“Collaboration. The ability to work to- 
gether. Your friends will be my friends. De- 
termination, It’s no use to make friends if 
you can’t see it through,” He told his Robert 
the Bruce story: “Six times he tried and 
failed and the seventh time he succeeded. 
Resignation,” he continued. “You can’t sell 
em all. Resignation—uh. Imagination. The 
one that separates the sheep from the goats. 
Painters. I line up about five of em. An 
average man, he sees a can of paint and a 
brush, that’s all he sees, Imagination. And 
coronation. You've finally made it. 

“I've given that speech so many times I 
don't know it any more. I used to do a lot 
of high schools. I caught em young when 
they didn’t know any better—then they'd 
vote for me later on.” 

The car pulled up and the Mayor got 
out in front of a funeral home. The son of 
a city employee, a Marine killed in action in 
Vietnam, was to be buried that morning. The 
Mayor went in, knelt by the side of the 
casket and came back out to stand on the 
corner. 

The Mayor went back in for the service and 
when he returned he was visibly subdued. 
“Twenty years of age,” he said, “Gunshot 
wound. That's a senseless war we're in. I hope 
the President finds some way to get out of 
that mess. Brother Pulley, let’s go over to my 
house.” 

Pulley drove to the old Friends Meeting 
House on Fayette street which is being re- 
stored under McKeldin’s auspices. The Mayor 
jumped out and accosted several Negro work- 
ers who were mixing plaster in front of the 
building. “Good morning, Mayor,” they said. 

“Work fast, my brothers, work hard,” cried 
the Mayor. “Finish this job before I get out 
of office.” (The Mayor addresses Negroes and 
Jews almost invariably as my brother.“) 
After a fast look inside at the half-completed 
restoration of what he said was the oldest 
church building in the city, he confronted 
them again. “You know in Europe the work- 
ers who built the cathedrals had to go to mass 
and confession to prove they were holy,” The 
plaster mixing stopped momentarily. “I know 
you’re holy.” Backslap, ribjab, smiles, renewed 
mixing. “Okay, Mayor.” 

Back downtown, the Mayor headed for the 
hotel diagonally across the street from City 
Hall for some breakfast. He ordered, brushed 
off a favor seeker with Speak to one of my 
secretaries,” and as he sat down at the table 
to await his plate of eggs and toast, sang a 
chorus of “All Through the Night.” 

Who's that singing?” demanded a waitress, 
peering over the counter. “Oh,” she said. 

“For a long time I figured Teddy McKeldin 
for nothing but a clown—well, confound it, 
he is,” said Gerald W. Johnson, a former Sun- 
papers editorial writer, one of the editors of 
the New Republic and a onetime McKeldin 
speech writer. “But undernecth he’s sincere 
in trying to establish better race relations 
in Baltimore. He's been at it for 30 years 
and the results showed up this summer. So 
his great achievement is purely negative. 
This was a target city. Well, they didn’t 
realize what a fire extinguisher McKeldin is. 

“There’s no doubt in my mind that his 
influence on the State has been extremely 
salutary. McKeldin has a good record as 
governor. But he’s been handicapped, or 
helped, as governor and as mayor, by a legis- 
lative body of the opposition party. So what- 
ever he gets through, he gets double credit 
for. 

He's a practical idealist. Philosophically, 
he’s an eclectic. If he sees an idea, he uses 
it, he doesn’t care where it comes from. 
Thats what made him exasperating to old- 
style conservative politicians, 

“Of course there's been great bitterness 
in the Republican party because McKeldin 
has never tried to build it up. The only thing 
he could do is win an election occasionally. 
He couldn’t build wp the party if they didn’t 
get in back of him and they never have, If 
a man proves he can win, Maryland Repub- 
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licans drop him instantly. But since I’ve 
been in Maryland—40 years—they have never 
had a figure of his size.” 

He first came to the attention of Mary- 
land Republicans exactly 40 years ago the 
Mayor said after the Board of Estimates 
meeting as he sat in his City Hall office 
with its leather settees, huge mirrors and 
ornate chandeliers. (Its florintine Nineteenth 
Century style was described by a City Hall 
reporter as “Victorian brothel.”) 

McKeldin had decided he wanted to cam- 
paign for William F. Broening, a Republican 
candidate for mayor in 1927. “I went down 
to see them at City Hall. I told them I 
wanted to make some speeches, you know, 
speak in halls, They said, ‘You have to have 
a reputation to speak in halls, You can have 
the back of a truck.’ 

“Well, I went out and got on the truck. 
It was painted red, white and blue. They 
said ‘Who are you?’ I said I wanted to speak 
for Broening, Bell and Tome. The man 
pointed across the street, There was a gar- 
bage truck over there. He said, ‘You can go 
on that.’ You see, you had to be known in 
those days. 

“Anyway I stayed on the truck and we 
went down to Fayette street. A guy came 
up with a trumpet and blew it. About eight 
or nine people gathered around, and I 
started my speech. I did all right.” 

Broening was elected and made McKeldin 
his executive secretary. “I learned more from 
that man than from any other man on 
earth,” said the Mayor. 

The Broening experience, in fact, may have 
given McKeldin his prime political appeal, 
one that has enabled him to win as a Re- 
publican in a heavily Democratic state and 
in a city where registered Democrats out- 
number Republicans five to one: don't run 
against a young “fresh” Democrat. If you're 

y faced with one, make sure 
there’s a fight in the Democratic ranks. 
There usually is anyway, a situation Mc- 
Keldin has used to his advantage almost 
since he first started running in 1939. 

“He has minority appeal. He puts together 
a weird combination of poor Negroes and 
wealthy whites, His strength among voters 
is the fact that he’s always been able to 
stand as a liberal Republican against ma- 
chine politicians,” said Robert Loevy, who 
covered City Hall as a reporter and is now 
assistant professor of political science at 
Goucher College. Dr. Loevy, who predicted 
McKeldin’s win in 1963, examined in his 
doctoral dissertation the effects of Demo- 
cratic factionalism on several McKeldin 
campaigns. 

He writes: “In 1927, William F. Broening 
elected himself the first GOP mayor of Balti- 
more since 1895 by uniting the descendants 
of ‘Sonny’ Mahon against Kellyite candidate 
Willie Curran. (Mahon and Frank Kelly were 
rival Democratic bosses in the Twenties.) In 
1943, McKeldin reenacted Broening’s victory 
by getting Jack Pollack (the near-legendary 
Democratic boss of Baltimore’s Fourth dis- 
trict) on his side in a showdown battle with 
incumbent Mayor Howard Jackson.” 

McKeldin won by 20,000 votes, the biggest 
majority ever given a Republican in Balti- 
more, He won again seven years later in the 
race for governor running against William 
Preston Lane and the sales tax. He received 
94,000 votes, the biggest majority ever given 
a gubernatorial candidate of either party up 
to then. “I was not elected, Mr. Lane was de- 
feated and Mr. Lane was not defeated, the 
sales tax was defeated,” said the Mayor. 
(Once in office, McKeldin not only didn’t re- 
peal the sales tax, as he’d said he would dur- 
ing the campaign, but increased it to 3 per 
cent. “I made a mistake, originally,” he said 
later.) 

In 1954, running against the former presi- 
dent of the University of Maryland, Dr. H. 
C. Byrd, McKeldin was reelected. The issue 
was school integration; McKeldin was in fa- 
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vor of a moderate but progressive integration 
program, He won by 60,000 votes. 

Altogether, McKeldin has run eight times 
and won four. He’s only missed two races, 
that for mayor in 1947 and the one for Gov- 
ernor in 1962. He explained, “I was defeated 
for governor in 1946 and I was in no mood 
to run for mayor in 1947.” Of 1962, the Mayor 
said simply, “It was not my turn.” 

The following year, however, it was. Yet 
his last race which, he says, was also his 
toughest (he won by just 4,600 votes) seems 
to contradict the theory. McKeldin’s op- 
ponent four years ago was Philip Goodman, 
a young non-incumbent and for once the 
Democrats presented a solidly united front. 

But McKeldin’s practiced eye spotted 
cracks in the facade. “Some of the people 
who were for Phil in the faction, I could sense 
weren't enthusiastically for Phil. So I got 
some assurances that I would get support 
from them, Quietly. And I got that support. 
I don't want to identify them.“ 

Despite his talent for winning, the Mayor's 
relationship with the State Republican party, 
especially the conservative wing, has re- 
mained almost as chilly as the reception he 
got in 1927 when he went to City Hall to offer 
his services as a speech maker. In 1964, he left 
the Republicans altogether in a dispute with 
the Goldwater segment and endorsed John- 
son. 

Why. then, is he a Republican? The Mayor's 
voice rose sonorously. I'm a Republican 
because my grandfather was, who came from 
Scotland and saw people enslaved because 
they had faces that were not his color. He 
enlisted in the Union Army, was killed at the 
battle of the Monocacy in Frederick county, 
Maryland, fighting under General Lew Wal- 
lace of Ben Hur fame out of Indiana, and is 
buried at Antietam. That made my father a 
Republican and I’m his son and it made me 
a Republican. 

“I remember making that statement in a 
forum in a big synagogue in Worcester, Mass., 
and they laughed. They said is that a good 
enough reason to be a Republican because 
your grandfather and your father were? I 
said if I were not so closely identified with 
Jewish causes I wouldn’t give you this an- 
swer because it might be misunderstood. But 
I said it is as good as the answer your fathers 
gave when they were slaves in Babylon and 
the book says they stood by the waters of 
Babylon and cried out ‘If I shall forget the 
old Jerusalem, let my right hand lose her 
cunning.’ And if I should forget the sacrifices 
my fathers made for me, may mine also lose 
her cunning.” 

To what effect has McKeldin used his 
office? Some observers feel the high point 
of his career was his first term as governor 
when he overhauled antiquated budgetary 
procedures and continued Governor Lane’s 
program of road and facilities construction. 
And in 1952, he became a national figure 
when he nominated Eisenhower at the Re- 
publican National Convention. He fulfilled 
speaking engagements all over the country, 
many of them to sell bonds for Israel. (He 
still travels to foreign countries regularly; 
his last trip abroad was to Vietnam in Sep- 
tember as one of the election judges.) 

Yet a number of people feel that this term 
as mayor, especially this summer when he 
helped stop the city from burning, probably 
equals anything that went before. This sum- 
mer may, in fact, turn out to have been his 
crowning achievement. 

He got a crash job program started and 
vowed to visit all 28 Community Action 
Agency neighborhood centers in an effort to 
cool things off. He did. On the way the 
Mayor promised to renew his efforts to get 
funds for a city-wide war on rats and to 
back a bill whereby rent would be placed in 
escrow until landlords made repairs. (He has 
already backed the busing of school children 
from the ghetto to better schools throughout 
the city.) C.O.R.E.’s Floyd McKissick, for 
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one, at Newark’s black power conference, 
credited Baltimore's open-minded political 
leaders for their part in preventing a Newark- 
style rebellion here. 

“He kept his cool beautifully,” said Peter 
Marudas. Marudas is a former Evening Sun 
reporter who several months ago became the 
Mayor’s administrative assistant. 

“My impression is the Mayor has to deal 
with the overview and the major problems. 
He doesn’t have time to get involved with 
the details. Even if he chose to be obsessed 
with administration, he couldn't do it. In 
the 1940’s the city’s budget was $76,000,000. 
Now it’s over $400,000,000. Take civil rights. 
Who was even making promises in the 
Forties? Now you have to have a task force.” 

“My first term was nothing compared to 
this,” Mayor McKeldin was saying. “I just had 
a chief engineer, a water engineer, a high- 
way engineer, a comparatively small welfare 
department, The chief engineer used to run 
the whole department of public works for 
me and the city solicitor, Simon Sobeloff, he 
ran all the other departments. (Judge Sobe- 
loff, an old friend of the Mayor’s, was ap- 
pointed United States solicitor general in the 
Fifties by then President Eisenhower upon 
McKeldin’s recommendation; he is now a 
United States Circuit Court judge.) 

But now the thing is so complicated, with 
the money that we get from Washington 
and the State and so many investigations 
and inquiries, People talk to me about bills 
I never heard of that have been introduced. 
It's not possible to be on top of the job now. 
We've got two or three people here and a 
corporation of about $500,000,000. 

“The Mayor’s office is completely inade- 
quate to cope with what's going on. The 
management of the great municipalities is 
more complicated and more distressing than 
ever. I think it’s a greater challenge to be 
mayor than to be governor. So far as the 
challenge is concerned it’s equally as great, 
I think, to be mayor as it is to be President. 
Here’s where the masses are, here’s where 
the uneducated are coming in. Here’s where 
you have the marches and the riots. And 
properly so in my opinion if people are not 
given the necessities of life.” 

The Mayor has gotten a number of pro- 
grams which reflect his progressive philos- 
ophy through the Democratic City Council: 
the rent supplement and self-help housing 
programs and the reorganization of the pub- 
lic works department were some of the more 
controversial ones, 

In early 1964, at the beginning of his term, 
he made a unique appearance before the 
Council to urge the enactment of a civil 
rights program. The Council passed it al- 
though the open housing section was de- 
leted and the public accommodations pro- 
vision was narrowed. Twice since then 
McKeldin has introduced open housing leg- 
islation; twice the City Council has defeated 
it. 

“He has a peculiar mode of operation as a 
Mayor,” said Tommy D'Alesandro, president 
of the City Cowncil. “I’ve watched other 
mayors—Jackson, my father, Grady. He'll 
originate legislation and pass it up to us and 
take a hands-off attitude. I don’t think deal- 
ing with the Council is one of his strong 
points.” 

My record with the Council is excellent,” 
the Mayor continued. “You can only do 
what's possible in this business. On open 
housing we tried to bribe—legitimately 
bribe with jobs—and we couldn't get it 
through. Nobody has been more involved 
with the City Council than I have—that’s 
where Mr. Adelson comes in.” 

M. William Adelson, a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate from Washington and Lee and vale- 
dictorian of his law school class at Duke, has 
been associated with the Mayor since the 
Thirties. He is McKeldin’s “backroom man.” 

(They love each other, they hate each 
other,” says a close observer. “McKeldin plays 
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the noble leader responsive to the wishes of 
the people. Bill Adelson leads the shock forces 
on the front line. Whatever needs to be done 
down in the nitty-gritty of politics, he'll 
work out the problems. He has the intellect 
and force to deal with the system. McKeldin 
could not exist without men who can come 
to grips with the system. His answer is ‘See 
Bill?” 

“He ae my political adviser at Annapolis,” 
said the Mayor. “You have to have somebody 
handle the details of things. You can't ex- 
pect people to do favors for you or vote for 
something they don’t particularly want if 
you're not going to take care of some of the 
people in their precincts who need jobs. 

“And while I was Mayor he would talk 
with the members of the City Council and 
they would talk with him. I’m not much on 
patronage—it’s not my field—whether you 
should give this one a job or that one a job. 
He would give me some recommendation,” 
said the Mayor. 

“I don’t advise the Mayor on anything,” 
said Bill Adelson. “I’ve told people I have 
neither the time nor the money to be in- 
volved in political affairs. I talk to him on 
occasion about things here and there that are 
of interest to city government. My interest 
isn’t politics but people. What jobs? You 
know I wrote the open housing ordinance 
the Mayor introduced in 1963. Then we 
started counting votes. I was asked to par- 
ticipate in a meeting with the various coun- 
cilmen to try to reconcile their differences. 
The meeting started at 8 A.M. at my house 
and lasted until 2 or 3 the next morning. I 
had as many as twenty people sitting in on 
the discussion. The thing bogged down with 
the councilmen in the Third district. You’ve 
got certain districts; they'd never vote for it. 
They could burn down City Hall, they'd never 
vote for it. 

“People have the impression when we open 
the door in the morning there's a bucket of 
money out there. Well, I open the door every 
morning,” sighed Adelson, puffing a cloud of 
cigar smoke at the ceiling, “and you know 
something—I've never seen one of those 
buckets.” 

The Mayor, a large figure in a gray top- 
coat and a wide-brimmed homburg, moved 
up the steps of City Hall and as he passed 
swiftly down the hall toward his office, a man 
fell in step beside him. He was carrying a 
small plaque to which a tiny rack of antlers 
had been attached with a couple of screws. 
“Hello, Max,” said the Mayor. 

As they reached the door, Max said some- 
thing to the effect that “Now they say I 
have to let colored in my place.” The Mayor 
fumbled for his key and something to say. 
Max presented his plaque. “I love you, Mr. 
Mayor,” he said. 

“Max is from Romania,” said the Mayor, 

He went inside. He put the plaque on top 
of a cabinet that held other plaques and 
photographs and the accumulated debris of 
four years in office. Max loves me,” said the 
Mayor to his secretary as he passed into his 
office. 

“My enthusiasm has waned. There are a 
number of things. One is his disregard for 
economy, He's setting a poor example in his 
own office. The expenses have doubled in 
three years, while in my office I’ve been re- 
moving employees that weren’t needed,” said 
Hyman Pressman, city comptroller. 

“Secondly, Im disappointed in the many 
acts of favoritism in giving out engineering 
consultant contracts without competitive 
bidding. I wanted a review board to process 
consultants in the field and make recom- 
mendations. The best I could get was a board 
to approve recommendations, It accom- 
plished little. 

“The third element that disturbs me is 
that he threw obstacles in my path in the 
many efforts I made not only in economy 
but for the better working of city govern- 
ment. It became obvious to me that he would 
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oppose my ideas just because I proposed 
them, 

It was early afternoon and the Mayor was 
conferring with his department heads prior 
to a meeting with the Carroll county com- 
missioners who, they knew, were going to ask 
to take 3,000,000 gallons of water a day from 
a city reservoir. The city officials agreed they 
could afford to sell that amount of water 
but if the request went up to 10,000,000 gal- 
Ions next year, it would cut into the city’s 
supply. They decided to give the commission- 
ers what they wanted. 

The commissioners filed in. “How many?” 
said the Mayor, cutting short the prelimi- 
naries. 

Mr. Mayor,“ said the spokesman, we'd 
like to take about 3,000,000 gallons out of 
that little old reser voir up there.” 

Man, you want to empty that thing, don't 
you,” exclaimed the Mayor, rearing back in 
his chair in mock alarm. 

There followed a technical discussion of 
pumping capacities between the county en- 
gineer and Bernard L. Werner, the city’s di- 
rector of public works. After some more 
pleasantries, the Mayor said, “Let us study 
the proposal,” and the commissioners left. 

“Bernie,” said the Mayor when they'd gone, 
“I was afraid you were going to give every- 
thing away.” 

“Whaddaya mean,” said Werner, there 
wasn't any problem.” 

“I know, but I didn’t want them to know 
that.” 

“The militants came in this summer and 
said they wanted jobs,” said John Woodruff, 
city hall reporter for The Sun. 

“The Mayor said, ‘Give me a couple of 
weeks,’ 

“They said, ‘We need these jobs now.’ 

“He said, ‘How many?’ 

“Two hundred and fifty,’ they said. 

“TU have 350 tomorrow morning. Get the 
people in here.’ 

He's smart. He gave them the oppor- 
tunity to pound the desk. He knew he had 
the jobs. They've had unskilled city jobs 
they haven’t been able to fill in years. They 
haven’t had to run to get that many people. 
They didn’t have time to riot. 

“Somebody said on one of these visits to 
the neighborhood poverty centers he ought 
to go into an acting career when he gets out 
of office. I said, ‘What do you think he’s con- 
cluding?” 

The last of the poverty tours started in 
front of City Hall in mid afternoon, the 
Mayor’s limousine leading a caravan of cars 
of newsmen and representatives of city de- 
partments. In the library of the first cen- 
ter, in a public housing project, the Mayor 
told the story of how he went to work at 14 
after finishing grammar school but later at- 
tended night school and finally got a law 
degree from the University of Maryland, Per- 
severe he was saying and you can rise to the 
top. 

At the second center, also in a project, 
a group of women representing the resident 
councils said they wanted a crossing light, a 
littered alley cleaned, more police protection. 
The department representatives took the in- 
formation down, 

At the third center, om East Baltimore 
street, a man standing out on the side- 
walk watched the procession enter and said 
“I didn't look for the Mayor to be down here.” 
Inside a woman was saying, “I live in Lafay- 
ette-Douglas Homes. Why can’t I geta 
larger refrigerator? They say you can’t un- 
less you have eleven children.” 

“Why don't you?” said the Mayor. 

“Well, if I could support eleven children 
I wouldn’t be in public housing,” the woman 
stammered. 

“Don’t you believe in family planning?” 
someone asked the Mayor. 

“No,” he said. “If I did I wouldn't be here. 
I was number ten.“ 

The Mayor, who was born November 20; 
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1900, was the tenth of eleven children of a 
Scotch-Irish stonemason and policeman, an 
immigrant from Belfast. His mother came 
from Germany. The lack of a high school 
education prevented him from becoming a 

, his first ambition. (He is a Method- 
ist but attends the Episcopal church.) But 
along with his night school courses he took 
some public speaking lessons from Dale 
Carnegie who was then touring the country. 
McKeldin later taught the course himself. 
When he was 24 he married the former Hon- 
olulu Claire Manzer. They have a son, Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin, Jr., an assistant United 
States attorney and a daughter, Clara Ziegler, 
both of whom are married. There are two 
grandchildren. 

“Why aren't you running?“ a man wanted 
to know. 

“I’m 67.“ McKeldin said, “and the Demo- 
erat who's running against me, Tommy, is 
39. And I was just convinced that 67 could 
not beat 39. I profited by that myself. In 
1943 when I ran against Howard Jackson, I 
was 41 and he was 60 some. He'd been Mayor 
for 16 years. So they didn't vote for me they 
voted against Howard Jackson to give a 
young man a chance. It worked well in my 
favor and it would work well against me. I 
just couldn't win. I didn’t want to end my 
career with a smashing defeat. And if I were 
defeated it might be seen as the defeat of 
my championing of minority groups and 
that would be bad for us.” 

Something else that might have affected 
the Mayor's decision was lack of campaign 
money. 

(“Democracy is the most dangerous form 
of government,” the Mayor had said, then 
explained cryptically, “people run out on 
you, things can change overnight.“ 

Most people seem to feel he’s run his last 
race and the experts are ready to retire him 
to a number of careers. Gerald Johnson 
thinks he would make an excellent executive 
for the inner harbor project. Professor Loevy 
at Goucher believes he would be an effective 
Ambassador to Israel (“provided they got a 
good second-in-command to run the office”). 
Others feel he will take the job of good-will 
ambassador for the Port of Baltimore. Presi- 
dent Johnson has considered him for four 
positions, all of which the Mayor has turned 
down because he says he doesn't want to 
leave Baltimore. 

“Swan song? Maybe your premise is wrong. 
So long as he has life in his body he will 
always be a candidate—consciously or un- 
consciously,” said Samuel. A. Culotta, a spe- 
cial assistant to McKeldin during his first 
term as X 

“I think this summer put a terrifie strain 
on him. I'd like to see him take a rest for siz 
months. He gets revived. Then Fu bet he'll 
want to go for the Senate,” 

“He's still a very restless soul,” said old 
friend Simon Sobeloff. 


DRUG HEARINGS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, during the 
past month, Dr. James L. Goddard, Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, has become the subject of 
a national controversy with regard to 
Federal Government policy on the bur- 
geoning problem of the use of marihuana. 

I submit that it is not Dr. Goddard who 
should be the storm center of this un- 
fortunate controversy. It is the Congress 
of the United States. 

It is Congress which has the grave re- 
sponsibility of enacting, and reexamin- 
ing, and recodifying, and updating the 
laws of this land. 

As a result of the fact that Congress 
has neglected to appreciate the obso- 
leseence of existent laws concerning 
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marihuana, this controversy has been 
permitted to develop. 

Dr. Goddard has become the storm 
center of this controversy only because, 
like other administrative and judicial 
officials, he has been compelled, by con- 
gressional inaction, to search for a course 
of administrative controls which only 
the Congress can provide. 

More than 2 years ago, I tried to alert 
Senators to the necessity, even then, of 
recodifying and updating the marihuana 
laws. But there was no response. 

As a consequence, a vacuum was cre- 
ated into which moved college profes- 
sors and even students who sought to fill 
that vacuum by the establishment of 
their own code“ of conduct. This, in 
turn, soon filtered down from university 
campuses to high school playgrounds 
where marihuana smoking became ac- 
cepted as the “not-so-bad in-thing' to 
do.” 

The alarming increase in the usage of 
marihuana by even younger people has 
been compounded by the alarming in- 
crease in rationalization therefore by 
adults who should know better, especially 
such so-called thought leaders as col- 
lege professors and secondary school 
teachers. 

Incredibly enough, some of these very 
same “thought leaders” justify that 
which, at first seems to be their strange 
attitude of permissiveness toward drug 
use by the young with widely publicized 
boasts that they, themselves, have used 
these drugs for a great number of years. 

It is, therefore no great wonder that, 
today, the Nation is confronted with such 
facts as these: 

Marihuana used by an increasing num- 
ber of young people of all social-eco- 
nomic levels of the national society. 

Arrests of juvenile marihuana users in 
California up 181 percent during the 
first half of 1967. 

Marihuana used by a reportedly large 
percentage of soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines serving in Vietnam. 

If we had no more facts than these 
three—though, indeed, we have many 
more—would these not be sufficient to 
move the Congress from the very inertia 
which has contributed to the creation 
of these same facts? 

I, for one, do not intend to permit the 
continuation of this inertia and the in- 
tensification of these tragic facts and 
their resultant cost to the national health 
and welfare. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency, I have 
scheduled hearings for early next year 
for the purpose of developing a badly 
needed new legislative policy toward 
Federal control of dangerous drugs. 

Quite naturally, we shall take testi- 
mony on the three startling facts which 
I have set forth, and on myriad facts 
equally startling. In order, however, to 
attempt to understand the awful enigma 
of the teenage drug user we shall search 
for answers to the following questions: 

What are the long and the short range 
medical effects of drug use? 

How do young people become drug 
users? 

To what extent do criminal conviction 
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and penal sentence serve as an antidote 
for drug abuse? 

Should there be strict penalties for 
LSD possession? 

Which Federal agency is best equipped 
to cope with the marihuana problem? 

Mr. President, if to anyone, these 
questions were not in themselves a dra- 
matic indication of the necessity for full 
inguiry, I would call the attention of 
such a person to the following fact: 

We are now in the simply absurd posi- 
tion wherein a young person can face a 
prison sentence of up to 40 years for con- 
viction of possession or sale of mari- 
huana. Yet, for the possession of the 
infinitely more harmful drug, LSD, a 
young person cannot even be arrested. 

Quite obviously, justice and common- 
sense demand that the Congress move. 
IT intend that the Congress shall begin to 
do so with our forthcoming hearings. 


INTERAGENCY COOPERATION AIDS 
LOW-INCOME IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, there 
are many examples of State and Federal 
agency cooperative programs to help 
low-income people to live better. I in- 
vite attention to one in Racine County, 
Wis., which, in my opinion, is unusually 
successful. It is yielding the kind of last- 
ing results envisioned by Members of this 
body as we have approved funds for low- 
income programs. 

This program in Racine County is 
being operated by the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 
Public Health, It is a two-phase training 
program for mothers receiving aid to 
dependent children. 

During the first year, 107 women were 
graduated from the first phase. Ten of 
them have found employment and are 
off welfare rolls. Forty are enrolled in 
training designed to develop skills which 
will lead to employment as nurses’ aides, 
clerical aides, institutional cooks, and 
productive machine operators. Sixty- 
seven are continuing in a series of classes 
organized around clothing selection and 
construction, cooking low-cost meals, 
child development, consumer education, 
and self-development. 

All the women have learned new re- 
spect for donated foods. Twenty-five per- 
cent had not used the foods prior to the 
classes and are now taking advantage of 
them to feed their families better. 
Twenty percent of the women who had 
been buying nearly all their baked goods 
are baking at home, using donated foods, 

Twenty-five learned to make clothing 
for their families and nearly all have 
been able to buy a sewing machine. The 
buying of sewing machines probably re- 
sulted from what the women learned 
about money management in the classes. 
Prior to the classes, one-fourth of the 
women did not keep any type of spend- 
ing record. 

This is just one of many programs the 
Federal Extension Service is cooperating 
in or conducting to meet the specialized 
needs of low-income people in my State 
of Wisconsin and throughout the coun- 
try. 


December 6, 1967 


THE NEW ECONOMICS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, re- 
cently, a most perceptive memorandum 
5 Mr. William Biggs came to my atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Biggs is a former chairman of the 
board of the Bank of New York and is 
presently chairman of the investment re- 
search department of that bank. He is 
one of the most respected bankers and 
economists in the field of finance today. 
He has served in recent years as chair- 
man of the board of the Brookings In- 
stitute. What he has to say regarding the 
“new economics” is most incisive. 

In view of the great interest in fiscal 
matters now evident in Congress and the 
country, I ask unanimous consent that 
the memorandum be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Gone WITH THE WIND? 

(By William R. Biggs, the Bank of New York 
investment research department, October 
16, 1967) 

Perhaps one of the most discouraging ele- 
ments in the present situation is the fact that 
the New Economics, which was launched 
with such hope in the early 60’s, and had 
such success for a number of years, is in such 
mortal danger. This danger arises from the 
willingness of politicians and the people to 
accept fiscal expansion measures, such as tax 
cuts, in times when the economy and its 
growth are lagging, and their unwillingness 
to approve measures of restraint when such 
action is obviously called for to prevent over- 
heating of the economy and inflationary 
price rises. In this connection it should be 
noted that a recently reported Harris poll 
gave the following statistical summary of 
what the public is willing to support: 


MEASURES TO CURB INFLATION 


Favor Oppose Not sure 


Pass 10-percent surcharge 


on taxes (percent)__..._. 15 78 7 
Reinstate tight money 20 56 24 
Pass small tax rise 21 67 12 
Put in system of price-wage 

controle. os. oes 4 38 19 
Reduce Federal spending 73 12 15 


Source: From the Washington Post, Oct. 16, 1967. 
NEW ECONOMICS CONCEPTS 


Agree Disagree Not sure 


Tex cuts can give people 

mom i money to — 5 * 

maintaining prosperity in 

slow times (percent) 59 23 18 
Through spending, changing 

interest rates and taxation 

the Government can 

stabilize the economy 49 19 32 
A little continuing inflation 

is a cheap price to pay to 

maintain prosperity and 

full nord yoo cr, ARES 49 24 2 
One way to control inflation 

is to cut down consumer 

spending by raising taxes_ 22 59 19 


Source: From the Washington Post, Oct. 16, 1967. 


In view of the public’s attitude it is not 
hard to understand why the Administration 
and Congress are reluctant to implement the 
New Economics on the restrictive side. Who 
was it that said, “A people get the govern- 
ment they deserve“? 

Price and wage controls are unlikely to be 
adopted before election since their popu- 
larity is usually restricted to the period be- 
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fore they are adopted!! However, selective 
credit and capital controls designed to 
reduce the flow of capital in some directions, 
(such as for export, for securities, or for 
takeovers) and increase it in others, (such as 
for building) might even be expected. 

Everybody is in favor of reduced govern- 
ment spending as long as they are not per- 
sonally hurt by the reduction. Desirable as 
a substantial cut would be, most of the 
talk about it in Washington is quite hypo- 
critical. Non-political, well informed ob- 
servers believe that a “real” cut of $2 to $3 
billion on an annual basis is the very most 
that could be practically realized because of 
built-in programs, fixed commitments, vested 
interests and political sacred cows. Then 
comes the question, from what level is the 
cut being made? For instance, after the 
House increased the pay raise to Federal em- 
ployees over the amount suggested by the 
Administration, its Appropriation Commit- 
tee now approves a cut in the number of 
employees—and calls it a spending cut. 

It should be recognized that even if the 
Administration’s tax bill should be passed, 
there still would not be evidence that the 
political and implementation side of the 
New Economics can have practical applica- 
tion. A basic principle of the New Economics 
is that the Federal budget (national income 
accounts) should generally be in balance at 
a time of high employment (or in surplus at 
a time of overheating). Instead of that we 
have the highest deficit in the history of this 
budget. The following quotation from the 
September Review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis is pertinent: 

“The high-employment budget, a measure 
of the impact of fiscal actions, showed about 
an $8 billion deficit in the year ending mid- 
1967, compared with a near balance in the 
corresponding period a year earlier. The high- 
employment budget, which adjusts the na- 
tional income accounts budget for the effect 
of varying economic activity on tax receipts 
and on unemployment insurance disburse- 
ments, had shown an average surplus of 
about $11 billion from 1960 to mid-1965.” 

“The proposed 10 per cent surcharge, when 
effective, would reduce the deficit in the 
high-employment budget by about a $10 bil- 
lion annual rate. The stimulus from budget 
actions would then be dampened, but as- 
suming probable increases in spending, defi- 
cits of about $5 billion in the high-employ- 
ment budget might still be expected in early 
1968. This would be less expansionary than 
in the first half of 1967, but about $13 bil- 
lion more stimulative than in 1963 through 
1965.” 

As things stand at the moment, it cer- 
tainly looks as if, not only will there be no 
increase in taxes applicable to the 1967 cal- 
endar year, and no significant cuts in 1968 
fiscal year spending, but that any tax bill 
finally adopted will raise substantially less 
money than requested by the President 
(which amount, in itself, was obviously quite 
inadequate to correct the deficit). It might 
be well to stress at this time, however, the 
first. few words of the last sentence which 
were “as things stand now“. The importance 
of having some amount of higher taxes ef- 
fective in 1967 and early in 1968 was so great 
that the elimination of this possibility, in 
itself, could bring about the credit problems 
which it was hoped a tax bill would make 
easier of solution. Thus it is possible that the 
severity of the credit problems could bring a 
change of heart on the tax bill in the Con- 
gress. 

Earlier memoranda this year have stressed 
the fact that a capital shortage—and 
especially a fixed interest capital shortage— 
in the Western World was a very serious 
long-term possibility because of the pressure 
on prices of a high rate of growth and full 
employment policies, plus the tremendous 
capital requirements of the new technology. 
No one expected, however, that a crisis would 
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come so soon and it need not have come so 
soon had there been greater and more prompt 
fiscal action. 

In view of the possibility that there may 
have been some over-borrowing by industry 
this year, because of the 1966 experience, 
there may be some hope of a temporary 
slow-down in capital demands once a tax 
bill is passed and some sense of balance is 
restored. However, recent experience in the 
movement of wages and prices, the expan- 
sion in the money supply, and the size of the 
Federal deficit at a time of high employ- 
ment are all elements causing the anxiety 
that the rate of inflation (as measured by 
the GNP price deflator) may rise to 4% or 
above. This compares with an inflation rate 
of 1% to 2% in the first five years of this 
decade, and a rise of less then 3% since the 
beginning of 1965. 

A rise in the rate of inflation would put all 
the more pressure on the capital markets 
through increasing the need for capital and, 
as far as the fixed interest capital market is 
concerned, reducing the attractiveness of 
bonds to all types of investors. 

It is obvious that for some time our econ- 
omy has been forced to do too much too 
quickly without our being willing to pay for 
it. Now it would appear as if we are coming 
close to the time when we shall have to 
make some choices as to what we are going 
to do and face up to, and pay, the cost. 
Either we will consciously make this choice 
or the choice will be made for us by the 
price mechanism of inflation. 

Not only the “New Economies“ but the 
soundness of our economy and our currency 
will be in peril if our politicians and the 
public are only willing to use the tools of 
expansion and never face up to the necessity 
of using measures of restraint when over- 
heating and inflation are the obvious threats. 
An increasing and high rate of inflation, 
would be a seriously adverse development 
bringing, as it would, new problems for our 
cities, our capital markets, our balance of 
payments and our economy as a whole. 
Finally, if a real crisis and credit shortage 
develops in the next few months, the well- 
founded expectations for a strong economy 
throughout 1968 might also be “Gone with 
the Wind”. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO STATION 
KATZ, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
daily in the Senate we grapple with some 
of the most urgent problems facing our 
Nation. I know every Senator agrees that 
our answers to these problems could 
never work without the dedication and 
cooperation of private enterprise. 

I am proud to report to the Senate to- 
day about a Missouri radio station which 
is doing a tremendous job of helping the 
citizens of St. Louis. In doing so, this sta- 
tion is assurance to every Senator that 
our work for more jobs, better education, 
and adequate housing is being supported 
on the local level. 

Radio station KATZ is today a part of 
our Nation’s answer to unemployment. 
Five times a day, 5 days a week, KATZ 
broadcasts job opportunities for local cit- 
izens. They started the ball rolling by 
sending a thousand letters to St. Louis 
area firms inviting them to report on job 
openings. These job openings are broad- 
cast free of charge. Station Manager 
Mark Olds wrote me recently, reporting: 

The response has been very gratifying, and 
we have a growing file of letters from com- 
panies that have fulfilled their job needs via 
the KATZ Job Opportunities We 
intend to keep this needed service in- 
definitely. 
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On November 4, this year, KATZ was 
honored with a special award from the 
St. Louis Association of Colored Women’s 
Clubs. At the meeting attended by over 
1,200 women, a citation was read com- 
mending KATZ for the seventh year of 
the KATZ educational assistance fund. 
This fund, which is supported entirely by 
KATZ and runs into thousands of dol- 
lars each year, has enabled hundreds of 
children to attend school. 

In addition, money has been made 
available to help hundreds of St. Louis 
area youngsters to attend summer camp 
each year. Feeling that education ranks 
with employment as a fundamental need 
of the Negro community, KATZ is contin- 
uing its efforts with these youngsters. In 
1968 KATZ will open a new drive in the 
field of housing, another vital need in our 
low-income communities. 

Mr. President, I know I speak for many 
Senators here today when I extend our 
sincere congratulations to radio station 
KATZ and its fine staff for the excellent 
service they are performing for their 
listening audience. KATZ is an example 
of private enterprise, concerned and 
dedicated to working for the citizens. 

The citizens of St. Louis are fortunate. 
The Nation is fortunate that members 
of our broadcast industry are investing 
their talents and skills to the betterment 
of mankind. 


THE BIG THICKET STORY, TOLD BY 
PRESIDENT OF THICKETEERS, 
DEMPSIE HENLEY, TRAVELS 
ACROSS TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently a new book appeared, written 
about the Big Thicket in Texas, by one 
of this day’s most outstanding Thicket- 
eers, Mayor Dempsie Henley, of Liberty, 
Tex., president of the Big Thicket Asso- 
ciation. Professing himself to be no 
writer,” Mayor Henley gives his story so 
much life and feeling, through his own 
deep attachment to the Thicket, that the 
words are forgotten and the story 
emerges once one starts reading. For this 
is an engrossing and exciting book, writ- 
ten about the fight to save one of our 
country’s unique areas, in the face of 
powerful opposition, and just as power- 
ful indifference. 

Mayor Henley has won my lasting es- 
teem for his work. In my contact with 
him, working to pass the Big Thicket 
National Park bill, S. 4, now pending in 
the Senate, I have come to have great 
respect for his abilities. Now he appears 
in a new role, writing his first book, a 
tale as interesting as it is true. His suc- 
cess is marked in the words of a recent 
reviewer, Associated Press writer Robert 
E. Ford, in the Amarillo News-Globe, 
that “Henley is a superb storyteller.” 

In this feature article, Mr. Ford notes: 

It would seem at first glance that everyone 
could subscribe to the belief that the nation 
should preserve segments of its wilderness 
heritage when it is as exotic as the Big 
Thicket. But not so. 


This is the astonishing fact which en- 
counters conservationists and conserva- 
tionist legislators every day, but one 
which never ceases to amaze me. It is 
one which is well portrayed in Mayor 
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Henley's The Big Thicket Story,” which 
I recommend to all. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the review entitled “Big Thicket 
Lore,” published in the Amarillo News- 
Globe of November 26, 1967, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bic THICKET LORE 
(By Robert E. Ford) 


(The Big Thicket Story, By Dempsie Hen- 
ley (Texian Press, $6.95) .) 

The Big Thicket of East Texas is a myste- 
rious place. Many hair raising stories are told 
about it but perhaps the best were known 
only to a few and carefully kept secret. 

It is a vast area of ancient, gigantic trees, 
impenetrable shubbery and dangerous ter- 
rain. It contains extensive wildlife, some the 
last of its kind. 

It is inhabited in the interior by families 
who grub out an existence with difficulty but 
without complaint. And at times it has been 
the refuge of rough and lawless characters. 

Once the Big Thicket was composed of 3.5 
million acres. Now it is only 300,000 acres 
and a great many persons believe it is time 
to halt the creeping destruction and pre- 
serve it as a wilderness area. 

One of these is Dempsie Henley, mayor 
of Lufkin and president of the Big Thicket 
Association. He is the author of a new book, 
“The Big Thicket Story.” 

It would seem at first glance that everyone 
could subscribe to the belief that the nation 
should preserve segments of its wilderness 
heritage when it as exotic as the Big Thicket. 

But not so, And one of the most fascinat- 
ing elements of the book is the fight the as- 
sociation still is waging to preserve all the 
thicket it can until the state and federal 
governments can step in and protect the area, 

The opposition, Henley recounts comes 
from certain timber interests, developers, oil 
and pipeline companies, some individual 
owners of small acreage and even the Soil 
and Conservation Service. 

Some of this opposition seems almost ac- 
oldental in the normal pursuit of a com- 
pany's business. But there have been in- 
stances of pretty obvious bad dealing. And 
deliberate sabotage has been found, such as 
the careful poisoning of a 1,000-year-old 
magnolia and the killing of one or two 
known flocks of rare birds. 

Henley is a superb story teller. He gets 
his story across without belaboring the sub- 
ject. And mingled with the day-to-day re- 
ports of efforts to preserve the wilderness 
are legendary stories about the thicket and 
the people who inhabit it. 

The association is sympathetic to the 
businesses which have an interest in the 
thicket. And it is obvious that no govern- 
ment or association will purchase 300,000 
acres of valuable timber and leave it idle. 

Thus the association is seeking to preserve 
five portions of the thicket in what Henley 
calls a “string of pearls” concept. This 
would give future generations a picture of 
what the Big Thicket once was. A head- 
quarters area would form a sixth part. 

One of these areas would be the Alabama- 
Coushatta Indian Reservation, close to Hen- 
ley's heart for he is chairman of the Texas 
Commission for Indian Affairs. Tourist trade 
would help the Indians and help in preser- 
vation, for the Indians have destroyed none 
of their reservation. 

But the association’s efforts are a race 
for time. Henley says the Big Thicket is dis- 
appearing a rate of 50 acres daily. 


PRESIDENT’S QUICK MOVES AVERT 
FIGHTING IN CYPRUS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
not enough can be said in praise of Pres- 
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ident Johnson’s prompt actions which 
led to a course in the Cyprus 
dispute. 

By quickly dispatching to the scene 
Cyrus R. Vance, the President sent one 
of our Nation’s most brilliant public 
servants who served the cause of peace 
with courage and determination. 

As the St. Louis Globe-Democrat said 
in an editorial: 

It was a tough, grueling assignment but 
Mr. Vance performed magnificently. 


I think we would all agree on this as- 
sessment. For it was no easy task to con- 
vince the Greeks, Cypriots, and Turks 
that the only peaceful course lay in re- 
moving troops from this troubled island. 

The settlement of this dispute is a ma- 
jor accomplishment of the Johnson ad- 
ministration. President Johnson and 
Cyrus Vance have brought the Nation 
great credit. Their accomplishmest 
should be a matter of pride shared by all 
Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cellent editorial be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELL Done, MR. VANCE 

United States special envoy Cyrus R. 
Vance’s marathon mediation of the Greece- 
Turkey war threat over Cyprus brought him- 
self and his country great credit. 

Vance, who was sent to the crisis scene 
early by President Johnson, carried the 
brunt of the tense, ominous situation. 

At one time Turkey was on the brink of 
sending an invasion armada against Cyprus. 
Had this occurred and the two NATO part- 
ners, Greece and Turkey, become involved in 
a full-scale war, it might have written finis 
to NATO which already is badly shattered 
by President De Gaulle’s pullout. 

But trouble shooter Vance convinced the 
Greeks and the Cypriots, as well as the 
Turks, that the only peaceful course lay in 
removing troops from Cyprus. It was a 
tough, grueling assignment but Mr, Vance 
performed magnificently. 


AMBASSADOR JOHN A. GRONOUSKI: 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S BRIDGE 
BUILDER IN POLAND 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, when 
the history of the Johnson administra- 
tion is written, I am confident that the 
President will receive high marks for 
the quality of men and women he has 
appointed to fill the key jobs in the ex- 
ecutive branch, 

One such man is John A. Gronouski, 
President Johnson’s envoy to Poland. A 
Ph. D. in economics, a former Wisconsin 
State Tax Commissioner, and U.S, Post- 
master General, Ambassador Gronouski 
was sent to Warsaw 2 years ago to im- 
plement the President’s historic bridge 
building program between the United 
States and the nations of Eastern 
Europe, 

As the Milwaukee Journal pointed out 
recently, Mr. Gronouski has been re- 
markably effective—not only as our en- 
voy to Poland, but as our principal point 
of contact with Red China. 

He has a solid background in politics— 


The paper notes— 
great energy, toughness and adaptability. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal’s excellent news feature on Am- 
bassador Gronouski be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Nov. 29, 1967] 
GRONOUSKI WELDS CHINA LINK 
(By John N. Reddin) 


Warsaw, Potanp.—When John A. Gronouski 
sits at the big wooden table in the old hunt- 
ing lodge called Myslewiski and looks across 
the identical table facing him at Wang Kuwo- 
chuan, the Communist Chinese ambassador 
to Poland, it is almost as it used to be when 
he faced the Wisconsin senate finance com- 
mittee or sat with the president’s cabinet in 
the White House. 

Gronouski, the United States ambassador 
to Poland, hasn't changed his habits. He 
tamps at, repeatedly lights and puffs at his 
pipe. Ashes have a way of falling down his 
coat front. Only protocol keeps him from 
putting his feet on the table itself. 

He never misses a word said. He is never 
lost for a direct and pragmatic answer. In 
diplomacy, as in state and national govern- 
ment, he always does his homework. 


HAS CHINESE CONTACT 


At the moment, Gronouski is one of the 
few western officials who talks more or less 
regularly to the Chinese about world issues 
instead of trading insults and ideological 
nonsense, 

He is the latest American spokesman in a 
colloquy that has gone on since 1954—for 
four years in Geneva and since then in 
Poland. 

Myslewiski is in beautiful Lassienki park 
in Warsaw, long a haunt of lovers, strollers 
and people walking children and dogs. In a 
chestnut woods, the Polish government pro- 
vides the facilities for the meetings, com- 
plete with mineral water, tea and biscuits. 
That and police protection outside. 

Inside at the two big tables are only four 
men from each side—the ambassadors and an 
interpreter, secretary and adviser for each. 

What do they talk about? Neither vill 
say. One of the natural rules is that no 
agenda will be announced and no disclosme 
of the discussions made. 

That rule was broken only once by the 
Chinese because of what both sides later 
agreed, for protocol reasons if no other, was 
a misunderstanding, 

What purpose does it all serve? Basically, 
Gronouski says it enables each country to 
tell the other in plain, unmistakable words 
what its current position is on mutual prob- 
lems. It is important, Gronouski feels, not 
Just to hear the statement of the Chinese, 
but to get a feel of the “nuances.” 

SELDOM GETS ANGRY 

Inevitably there are arguments, though 
fewer now than in the past because polem- 
ics don’t interest Gronouski much. He 
doesn’t believe in showing anger unless there 
is no alternative. 

It has been some months since there has 
been a meeting, Ambassador Wang is in 
Peking. 

Unlike state and federal government meet- 
ings Gronouski has taken part in, the meet- 
ings with the Chinese, he says, aren't “very 
buddy- buddy.“ The ambassadors don't bother 
to shake hands when they meet or leave. 
They often exchange a few remarks—‘“chit- 
chat,” Gronouski calls it—before and after 
meeting. But there is little personal in it. 
And there is no socializing. 

“I would enjoy a drink or dinner with 
the ambassador to try to get to know him 
better,“ Gronouski says, “But so far, that 
hasn't been possible.” 

What is Wang like? Gronouski has de- 
scribed him this way: 

“He is a very articulate man who gives the 
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impression of hewing closely to his instruc- 
tions. He is also quite formal, perhaps in 
keeping with Chinese traditions or custom. 
But, in any event, we haven’t developed a 
buddy system.” 

Has anything ever come from their discus- 
sions? Gronouski says that in the early days 
they resulted in the freeing of some Ameri- 
can prisoners in the hands of the Chinese 
as a result of the Korean war. 


CHANNELS OPEN 


And now? “Well,” Gronouski says, “it is 
mainly that our two governments are talk- 
ing to each other at a high level—my ad- 
viser, for instance, comes in here from Wash- 
ington a day or so before any meeting. We 
work together. I know what our government 
thinks and wants to say and I say it. The 
presumption is that Ambassador Wang does 
the same thing. 

“So we are getting the points across to 
each other that our respective governments 
think important. That in itself is of great 
value. And nobody can guess when there 
might be an important breakthrough of one 
sort or another—the important thing is to 
keep the channels open.” 

Gronouski refuses to discuss it, but some 
time ago in Washington it was admitted 
that early this year he played the major 
role in Vietnam discussions instituted 
through the Polish government and ended 
after the resumption of American bombing 
last spring. 

HAS SOLID BACKGROUND 


There is hope here that such discussions 
might be reinstituted in time. Gronouski is 
in a unique position. He has a solid back- 
ground in politics, great energy, toughness 
and adaptability. 

His educational background includes grad- 
uate studies in international finance and 
government. He may lack formal diplomatic 
experience, but diplomats here, American 
and foreign, praise his warmth, his down to 
earth approach and his eagerness to talk 
about anything to anybody. 

“He is a man I can talk to, and with whom 
I enjoy spending an evening,” an Egyptian 
diplomat, whose country has no diplomatic 
relations with the United States now, said. 

“He is a great human being.” 


PRAISED BY AIDE 


“I never served under a man like this be- 
fore—so informal, so considerate, so blunt 
and pragmatic,” an American aide said. “It’s 
refreshing, and it keeps us on our toes.” 

One of Gronouski’s great advantages is 
that he doesn’t have to follow strict diplo- 
matic protocol because his lines to Washing- 
ton, and even to the White House, are direct. 
His experience in government has taught 
him how to use them to the best advantage. 

Day to day, of course, Gronouski is con- 
cerned with Polish-American relations and 
works hard at it. His Polish improves con- 
stantly, as do his contacts. 

He is a frequent visitor to other east Euro- 
pean nations, serving as a sort of roving 
ambassador to learn from colleagues. He is 
a strong advocate of President Johnson’s 
program to “build bridges” through trade. 

CONCERNED OVER CHINA 


But now, with six meetings with the 
Chinese under his belt, he keeps coming 
back to that problem. He said: 

“It is terribly important that the United 
States have some contact, some linkage with 
Communist China. It is important to have 
a channel to express our own point of view 
and hear their point of view. 

“Our meetings are a forum where we can 
pry into each other's positions. If either says 
something of importance it can be pursued— 
or either side can catch the other up if need 
be. Both sides have a place to talk. Some- 
where along the line something may happen 
in face to face discussion that could break 
the dam—could lead someplace.” 
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Everyone, including Communist diplo- 
mats, keeps asking Gronouski what the 
Chinese are saying. But, says Gronouski, 
pulling on his pipe, “it’s confidential.” 


FEDERAL LAND BANK GOLDEN AN- 
NIVERSARY MEDAL CITATION TO 
SENATOR HOLLAND 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, last year Congress passed Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 153, now Public Law 
89-679, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to furnish the Federal land 
bank system medals with suitable em- 
blems, devices and inscriptions com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Federal land bank 
system, initially established to enable the 
American farmer to obtain capital for 
productive purposes, at low rates and for 
long terms on the security of his farm. 

Mr. President, on December 5, 1967, 
Federal Land Bank officials presented 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida, Spessarp L. HoLLAND, with one 
of these medals for his contribution to 
the progress of the citrus industry in 
Florida and to agriculture throughout 
the Nation. Appropriately, two Florid- 
ians, Mr. Lorin T. Bice, of Haines City, 
Fla., vice chairman of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board; and Mr. J. R. Graves, of 
Wabasso, Fla., director at large of the 
Farm Credit Banks, of Columbia, S. C., 
were among the officials presenting the 
award. 

Mr. President, I shall not endeayor to 
enumerate the accomplishments of the 
able Senator in the betterment of the 
agriculture community, a vital segment 
of the American economy. We are all well 
aware of them. Suffice it to say that as a 
result of his efforts the agriculture com- 
munity has continued to improve and 
there is no doubt that its interests will 
continue to be protected in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, of which 
he is the ranking member, and in the 
Committee on Appropriations where he is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture Appropriations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the citation be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL LAND BANK GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
MEDAL CITATION TO SENATOR SPESSARD 
LINDSEY HOLLAND 
The Honorable Spessard L. Holland, United 

States Senator from Florida, has contributed 

much to the progress of the citrus industry 

of Florida and to agriculture throughout the 
nation. 

A native of Bartow, Florida, the Senator 
holds many degrees both earned and hon- 
orary, from many institutions of higher 
learning which recognize his many accom- 
plishments. His early career included distin- 
guished service as an Army officer in World 
War I, teaching and as an attorney which 
provided the excellent background for his 
many years of most fruitful public service. 

As a judge, member of the Florida State 
Senate, and as Governor of the State of 
Florida, Senator Holland rendered outstand- 
ing service to all of the people of that great 
state. 

Since 1946, Senator Holland has served for 
21 years with distinction as United States 
Senator from Florida. He holds membership 
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on many important Senate committees in- 
cluding Agriculture and Forestry, Aeronauti- 
cal and Space Sciences, Appropriations, and 
the joint Senate-House Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures. 

Through his knowledge, understanding and 
leadership, as a member of the Senate and 
the various Senate committees, Senator Hol- 
land has rendered a particularly outstand- 
ing contribution to the progress of American 
Agriculture. 

The twelve Federal Land Banks of the na- 
tion take pleasure in recognizing these splen- 
did contributions to the progress of Ameri- 
can Agriculture and present their 50th An- 
niversary National Medal, struck by the 
United States Mint, as directed by Congress, 
to a great leader, loyal friend, and sup- 
porter—Senator Spessard Lindsey Holland. 


LAS VEGAS: SPORTS AND 
CONVENTION CENTER 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, Las 
Vegas, the fastest growing city in the 
United States, is being recognized 
throughout the Nation as the sports and 
convention capital of the country. 

Both of these features were under- 
scored recently at the Sahara Invita- 
tional Golf Tournament, which has 
firmly established itself as one of the 
major sports attractions in the United 
States. 

This year’s tournament, hosted by the 
Sahara Hotel and coordinated by John 
Romero, was seen by millions in a na- 
tional telecast by Sports Network, Inc. 

An outstanding feature of the telecast 
was a special introduction on the final 
day outlining the growth of Las Vegas as 
a convention center. 

The millions of viewers saw not only 
the famous Las Vegas Strip—3 miles of 
luxurious resort hotels, almost all of 
which have excellent convention facili- 
ties—but the magnificent Las Vegas Con- 
vention Center whose facilities attracted 
235 conventions during 1966. Viewers also 
saw that efforts to attract conventions is 
never-ending in Las Vegas. In this con- 
nection, the network noted that the larg- 
est resort hotel convention facility in the 
United States presently is under con- 
struction, 

Las Vegas is host to more than 20 mil- 
lion guests each year because of its en- 
tertainment, year-round sports, perpet- 
ual sunshine, excellent transportation, 
and convention attractions. There is no 
doubt that Las Vegas’ sports events and 
convention facilities, like the growth of 
the city, will remain No. 1. 


NATION OFFERS TRIBUTE TO JOHN 
NANCE GARNER 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the people of Texas knew and loved John 
Nance Garner for 98 years, and it was a 
great loss for the whole State when this 
great man died on November 7, 1967. He 
should have lived a century, and more. 
He is the kind of man who comes along 
so seldom that we want to keep him 
around for a long, long time. 

In the few weeks since his death, Tex- 
ans, indeed, all Americans, have been 
trying to put into words what John Nance 
Garner meant to them and to the Nation 
which he served so long and so well. I 
have collected some of these tributes. 
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To these tributes, I add: No man ever 
doubted that he had a friend in John 
Nance Garner, if Garner liked him. And 
no man ever doubted that he had a 
worthy opponent in John Nance Garner, 
if Garner was against him. He was a 
great source of encouragement to me in 
some of my most difficult campaigns, and 
his portrait, which hangs in my Austin, 
Tex., office remains a source of encour- 
agement, I treasured his friendship. Al- 
though his death came just shy of his 
100th birthday, he had become a legend 
in his own time, and will not soon be for- 
gotten by any of us. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, I recom- 
mended to Postmaster General Lawrence 
O’Brien that a special postage stamp be 
issued on November 22, 1968, the centen- 
nial of John Nance Garner’s birth, to 
honor John Nance Garner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the following articles of tribute to 
John Nance Garner be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp: “Uvalde Neighbors 
Mourn Garner,” Dallas Times Herald, 
November 8, 1967; Cactus Jack’ Gar- 
ner Is Dead,” Dallas Morning News, No- 
vember 8, 1967; “ ‘Cactus Jack’ Dead at 
98,” Amarillo Daily News, November 8, 
1967; “Created Own District,” San An- 
tonio Light, November 8, 1967; “No 
Lace on Tongue,” San Antonio Light, 
November 8, 1967; “Garner Knocked VP 
Job,” Dallas Morning News, November 8, 
1967; “Ex-Official Didn’t Object To Name 
‘Old Man Garner’,” Dallas Morning News, 
November 8, 1967; “Garner Came West 
To Die, But Lived,” and “Ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Noted for His Colorful Speech,” 
Dallas Morning News, November 8, 1967; 
“Tributes To Garner Paid in Washing- 
ton,” Dallas Morning News, November 8, 
1967; Garner Created District for Self,” 
and “Time John L. Lost Temper Re- 
ealled,” Dallas Morning News, Novem- 
ber 8, 1967; “Crusty Cactus Jack Gets 
Final Tribute,” Houston Chronicle, No- 
vember 9, 1967; “John N. Garner,” edi- 
torial from the San Antonio Light, No- 
vember 8, 1967; “John N. Garner,” edi- 
torial from the Dallas Times Herald; 
“Cactus Jack Won't Be Duplicated,” edi- 
torial from the Houston Chronicle, No- 
vember 8, 1967; “John Nance Garner,” 
editorial from the Dallas Morning News, 
November 9, 1967; “Requiem for an Old- 
Time Democrat Who Helped Father a 
‘Radical’ Idea,” editorial from the In- 
dependent of Anderson, S.C., November 
10, 1967; “ ‘Cactus Jack’ Robust Indi- 
vidualist,” editorial from the Evening 
Star, Washington, D.C., November 16, 
1967 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Dallas Times Herald, Nov. 8, 1967] 
UVALDE NEIGHBORS Mourn GARNER 

Uvare, Tex.—Friends and neighbors paid 
last respects today to Former Vice President 
Nance Garner, who left Washington in 1941 
swearing he would never cross the Potomac 
River again—and never did. 

Garner died early Tuesday, just 15 days 
short of his 99th birthday. 

“Cactus Jack,” as he was known during 
most of his 46 years as an elected official in 
Austin and Washington, lay in state at a 
Uvalde funeral home. Simple services are 
set for Thursday afternoon. 
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Garner, with a bright red carnation in his 
coat lapel, lay in an open steel gray color 
casket of copper. In death his shaggy white 
eyebrows bristled as prominently as a quar- 
ter century ago when he became the only 
person to walk directly from one side of the 
nation’s capitol as speaker of the House to 
the other side as vice president. 

Hundreds who knew him as a Texas legisla- 
tor, as a congressman for 30 years, and as vice 
president under Franklin D. Roosevelt from 
1932 to 1940, sent condolences. 

“Few have given so long a time and fewer 
still have used their years to such advantage.” 
President Lyndon B. Johnson said in Wash- 
ington. 

“He enjoyed the respect of all Americans 
as the spokesman for the rugged and practical 
individualism that played such an important 
role in the building and growth of this 
nation,” former President Harry S. Truman 
said at Independence, Mo. 

Garner, who had been looking forward 
to his 99th birthday Nov. 22 and then to a 
100th birthday, died quietly without ap- 
parent pain following a coronary occlusion. 

“It was just old age,” said Don Large, 24, 
who had been one of Garner’s paid com- 
panions for almost four years. Large will be 
one of 10 pallbearers. 

“He had a wonderful life. This was the best 
way to go, said Tully Garner, 71, his son. 


[From the Dallas Morning News, Nov. 8, 1967] 
“Cactus JACK” GARNER Is DEAD 
(By Garth Jones) 

Uvapz, Tex.—John Nance Garner, who rose 
from humble origins in rural Texas to the 
nation’s highest power councils, died quietly 
and painlessly Tuesday. He was 98. 

The former vice-president, who was fond 
of referring to himself as a “little old Dem- 
ocrat,“ came within one year and two weeks 
of his goal of living to be 100. 

His last words were those of love for a 
friend. 

Garner, widely known as “Cactus Jack,” 
was vice-president for the first two terms 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt's administration. He 
broke with Roosevelt over the third-term is- 
sue and left Washington in 1941, vowing nev- 
er to cross the Potomac River again. He 
never did. 

Death came eight hours after a coronary 

occlusion in the bedroom of a frame house 
built for servants. He had lived in it since 
turning his big brick home into a museum 
memorializing his wife, Ettie, who died 20 
years ago. 
Beside his hospital-type bed were his doc- 
tor, Sterling Fly; his only child, Tully; a 
granddaughter, Mrs, John of Amarillo, 
and, holding the dying man’s hand, his paid 
companion, Don Large, 24, of Uvalde. 

People in this town 50 miles from the Rio 
Grande in Southwest Texas were preparing 
for an annual celebration, the birthday Nov. 
22 of the man they called Uvalde’s No. 1 citi- 
zen. Now the stunned citizens are making 
plans for the funeral Thursday. 

Tully, his son, said that a few days ago 
Garner had asked: 

“After I'm 99, how many more months 
until I get to be 1002” 

At his last birthday, he told assembled 
reporters and well-wishers: When you're 
98, you've got to be feeling either real good 
or real bad. I'm feeling real good. I've just 
got two years to go to make 100—it should 
be easy.“ 

Born in a log cabin in Red River County, 
he studied for a year at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity—his ancestors were Tennesseans—re- 
turned to Texas, ran for Clarksville city at- 
torney and lost. He moved to Uvalde, 500 
miles to the southwest. 

In his successful campaign for county 
judge, he met Miss Ettie Rheiner. She was 
his wife when he started the first of his two 
terms in the Texas Legislature in 1898, 
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The young lawmaker championed some 
remarkable losing causes. He introduced a 
bill to divide Texas into five states so as to 
give the area 10 senators. 

And he earned his nickname by nominat- 
ing the cactus bloom, not the bluebonnet, as 
the state flower. 

He entered Congress in 1903 and stayed so 
popular in his district he was consistently 
re-elected without making a campaign 
speech for 25 years. He came to preside over 
both houses. 

As minority leader, he told a biographer: 
“I began to try to free myself of all hatred 
and envy of my fellow man... to go to bed 
at night without a heart filled with such 


Large, his companion, in a trembling voice, 
said an hour after Garner died: “This morn- 
ing he told me he loved me. I reciprocated. 
He was the greatest.” 

The labor leader John L. Lewis called Gar- 
ner a “labor-baiting, poker-playing, whis- 
key-drinking, evil old man.” 

Garner often described himself as “just 
a little old Democrat.” Roosevelt called him 
“Mr. Common Sense.” 

Tuesday, former President Harry Truman 
called him “the spokesman for the ru 
and practical individualism that played such 
an important role in the building and 
growth of the nation.” 

President Johnson also sent a statement of 
tribute, but his office said he probably could 
not attend the funeral services at 3 p.m. 
Thursday at Frazar Funeral Chapel here. 

Garner was not a church member, but his 
son Tully is an Episcopalian. The rector of 
St. Philip's Episcopal Church, Rev. Romilly 
Timmins, will officiate at the funeral. 


[From the Amarillo Daily News, Nov. 8, 1967] 
“Cactus Jack” DEAD AT 98 


Uvatpe, Tex.—John Nance Garner, who 
rose from humble origins in rural Texas to 
the nation’s highest power councils, died 
quietly and painlessly Tuesday. He was 98. 

The former vice president, who was fond 
of referring to himself as a little old Demo- 
crat,” came within one year and two weeks 
of his goal of living to be 100. 

His last words were those of love for a 
friend. 

Garner, widely known as “Cactus Jack,” 
was vice president for the first two terms of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's administration. He 
broke with Roosevelt over the third term 
issue and left Washington in 1941, vowing 
never to cross the Potomac River again. He 
never did. 

Death came eight hours after a coronary 
occlusion, in the bedroom of a frame house 
built for servants. He had lived in it since 
turning his big brick home into a museum 
memorializing his wife, Ettie, who died 20 
years ago. 

Beside his hospital-type bed were his doc- 
tor, Sterling Fly; his only child, Tully; a 
granddaughter, Mrs. John Curry of Amarillo; 
and, holding the dying man’s hand, his paid 
companion, Don Large, 24, of Uvalde. 

People in this town 50 miles from the 
Rio Grande in Southwest Texas were pre- 
paring for an annual celebration, the birth- 
day Noy. 22 of the man they called Uvalde’s 
No. 1 citizen. Now the stunned citizens are 
making plans for the funeral Thursday. 

Tully, his son, said that a few days ago 
Garner had asked: “After I’m 99, how many 
more months until I get to be 100?” 

At his last birthday, he told assembled 
reporters and wellwishers: “When you're 98, 
you've got to be feeling either real good 
or real bad. I’m feeling real good, I’ve just 
got two years to go to make 100—it should 
be easy.” 

Born in a log cabin in Red River County, 
he studied for a year at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity—his ancestors were Tennesseans—re- 
turned to Texas, ran for Clarksville city at- 
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torney and lost. He moved to Uvalde, 500 
miles to the southwest. 

In his successful campaign for county 
judge, he met Miss Ettie Rheiner. She was his 
wife when he started the first of his two 
terms in the Texas Legislature in 1898. 

The young lawmaker championed some 
remarkable losing causes. He introduced a 
bill to divide Texas into five states so as to 
give the area 10 senators. 

And he earned his nickname by nomi- 
nating the cactus bloom, not the bluebon- 
net, as the state flower. 

He entered Congress in 1903 and stayed 
so popular in his district he was consistently 
reelected without making a campaign speech 
for 52 years. He came to preside over both 
houses. 

As minority leader, he told a biographer: * 
began to try to free myself of all hatred 
and envy of my fellow men... to go to 
bed at night without a heart filled with such 
things.” 

Large, his companion, in a trembling voice, 
said an hour after Garner died: This morn- 
ing he told me he loved me. He reciprocated. 
He was the greatest.” 

The late labor leader John L. Lewis called 
Garner a “labor-baiting, poker-playing, 
whisky-drinking evil old man.” 

Garner often described himself as “just 
a little old Democrat.” Roosevelt called him 
“Mr. Common Sense.” 

Tuesday, former President Harry S. Tru- 
man called him “the spokesman for the 
rugged and practical individualism that 
played such an important role in the build- 
ing and growth of the nation.” 

President Johnson also sent a statement 
of tribute, but his office said he probably 
could not attend the funeral services at 3 
p.m. at Frazar Funeral Chapel here. 

Garner was not a church member but his 
son Tully is an Episcopalian. The rector of 
St. Philips Episcopal Church, Rev. Romilly 
Timmins, will officiate at the funeral. 


[From the San Antonio Light, Nov. 8, 1967] 
Hat TRADEMARK— CREATED Own DISTRICT 
Avustin.—John Nance Garner's stay in 

Austin was brief—but to the point. 

He came as a representative from 1898 to 
1902. In those four years he acquired two 
things to be identified with him all his life: 
A district which sent him again and again 
to Congress, and a type of hat that became 
an integral part of his personality. 

The district was admittedly his own idea. 
The hat was his wife's idea. Noticing one 
day the unbecoming effect of a derby rock- 
ing on his ears, she went out and bought the 
young new legislator a new hat. 

“This will look better than the other,” she 
said quietly. 

Garner discarded the derby and stuck to 
the soft felt variety ever after. 

Early in Garner’s life, the ambition to be 
a statesman was “burning upon him like the 
Texas sun on a prairie dog village.” 

He knew there was only one quick step- 
ladder to big time politics in the nation’s 
Capitol—that was a congressional district 
including his own county. 

Cactus Jack knew what to do, He got him- 
self elected to the legislature. For two years 
he laid low; then in 1900 he began to blos- 
som out with his plan. The newly taken 
census helped him. He proceeded to carve 
out of the state a new district including 
Uvalde County. Then he went before the 
House. He showed them the census which 
indicated the population of Texas had in- 
creased to such an extent the state was en- 
titled to more representatives. 

In Congress, he frankly told them he had 
“created a district” for himself. He hoped 
they would stand by him. 

The House listened, considered, and ad- 
journed without taking any action. But that 
night Garner took action. He began the 
rounds of all hotel rooms and private homes. 
By morning he had 81 out of 131 members of 
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the House pledged to his support and on the 
dotted line. His cting report was 
adopted, 

The next thing was to win the Democratic 
nomination and get elected. 

Garner was not the only man in the new 
15th Texas District who had his heart set 
on going to Congress. J. Dibrell of Seguin, 
who had been a state senator several years, 
announced his candidacy alongside of Garner 
in the newspaper. 

They began a tooth and toenail campaign. 
Where Garner went, also went Dibrell. They 
staged debates so heated that whole towns 
are reported to have shut up shop and turned 
out to listen. 

“There was,” reported one newspaper, 
“blood, hair and the ground tore up.” 

Garner proposed a remedy for the trust 
evil, took a stand against imperialism, de- 
clared for the irrigation of the Rio Grande 
Valley, denounced both the doctrine of free 
raw material and Republican reciprocity and 
endorsed the Panama Canal project. 

His platform made him the hero of the 
hour, Dibrell withdrew as a candidate. Garner 
was nominated by acclamation. 

He was on his way to Washington, backed 
by a district he had created by himself and 
which was his to “have and to hold.” 


From the San Antonio Light, Nov. 8, 1967] 
“Cactus JACK”: No LACE on TONGUE 
(By James Marlow) 


WasHincron.—John Nance Garner didn't 
wear lace on his tongue when he wanted to 
get to the point. But some people, who missed 
the point, wished he sounded more like Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow than like Cactus Jack. 

It was about 1934 and Garner, who died 
yesterday at 98, was vice president, I was a 
reporter then on a New Orleans newspaper. 
The night Garner arrived in town was a quiet 
one and it was late, around 10:30. 

The city editor called me over and told me: 
“See what you can get out of Vice President 
Garner. He just got in from Washington. He's 
on his way home to Texas. He's probably over 
at the Texas and Pacific station.” 


SENT PHOTOGRAPHER 


He sent a photographer along, too. We went 
to the T&P depot. There was a train getting 
ready to leave for Texas. The gateman was 
still letting a few straggling passengers 
through. 

I asked him: “Did the vice president go 
through here yet?” 

“How would I know?” the gateman said. 
“We got about 10 of them. I don’t know one 
from the other.” 

“I didn’t know there were that many,” I 
said, “I must have been misinformed. I 
thought we only had one vice president.” 

The gateman said: “What vice president 
are you talking about?” 

I said: “The vice president of the United 
States.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the gateman said. “He 
may have gone through, I don’t know him. 
I thought you were talking about the T&P 
vice presidents. Go on through and go 
through the train and look for him.” 

NOT MUCH HOPE 

The photographer and I got on the train. 
We didn’t have much hope. The train was a 
long row of sleepers. And so far as I could 
see in that last car where we were all the 
berths were made up and all the curtains 
were drawn. 

I told the photographer to go up front and 
start with the first car and work his way 
back. I told him to call out for the vice 
president and if he found him to come back 
and get me. 

I started with the last car. With those 
curtains drawn, I didn’t know whether any- 
one was still awake. It was the same in the 
second car, and in the third. 

I walked through, calling out ‘Vice Presi- 
dent Garner” and “Mr. Garner.” No good in 
that last car. No good in the second. But 
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halfway through the third a voice behind a 
curtain in a lower berth said, “Who wants 
him?” 

It wasn’t a gentle voice. It was kind of 
gritty. But I answered: “I do.“ The voice 
said: “Who are you?” I told him I was a 
newspaper reporter. The voice said: “Whad- 
dya want?“ I said: “I want to see you.” 


“ABOUT WHAT?” 


The voice said: “About what?” I said: 
“Get some clothes on and come on out. I 
want to talk to you.” 

The vice president of the United States, 
whom I still hadn't seen, said: “Hell, no. I 
ain't agonna git out of bed for nobody.” 

That finished that. I found the photog- 
rapher and we went back to the office. 

I wrote the story, pretty much like this 
one, at least in the details about the con- 
versation. I didn't think it was much of a 
story, except for that last part: Hell, no, 
I ain’t agonna git out of bed for nobody.” 

But the managing editor, who died a few 
years ago, thought that was no way to have 
a vice president talking. So he changed it 
and when the paper came out it had Garner 
saying: 

“No, indeed, I am not going to get out of 
bed for anyone.” 


[From the Dallas Morning News, Nov. 8, 1967] 
GARNER KNOCKED V-P JoB 
(By Alden Whitman) 


The homely spoken Texan who was the 
32nd vice-president of the United States was 
never fully happy in the eight years he spent 
in that exalted office, from 1933 to 1941. More 
accustomed to the congressional committee 
room and the small gatherings of influential 
legislators, he frequently said that he was 
just “a spare tire of the government” in the 
first two terms of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's New Deal. 

“Worse damfool mistake I ever made was 
letting myself be elected vice-president of the 
United States,” he remarked after he had left 
Office. “Should have stuck with my old chores 
as Speaker of the House. I gaye up the second 
most important job in the government for 
one that didn’t amount to a hill of beans.” 

Although Garner disparaged his job, he was 
nonetheless one of the most influential men 
on Capitol Hill in the first years of the New 
Deal. Having been in the House of Represent- 
atives since 1903 and a member of its power- 
ful Ways and Means Committee for many 
years, he was practiced, as few legislators 
were, in the intricate and offstage business 
of getting bills through Congress. 

As Presiding Officer of the Senate and as 
Roosevelt's designated “Mr. Common Sense,” 
Garner put his unexcelled political knowl- 
edge to work in obtaining passage of New 
Deal legislation. He was more conservative 
than his President and he did not whole- 
heartedly approve of much of the legislation 
he promoted, yet personal friendship with 
Roosevelt (they played poker together) and 
party loyalty persuaded him to help gather 
the necessary votes and to direct legislative 
strategy. 

However, after the election of 1936, Garner 
found himself increasingly out of joint with 
Roosevelt. Their political differences came 
to head over the president’s controversial 
proposal for enlarging the Supreme Court 
to obtain judicial approval of New Deal stat- 
utes. The vice-president was against the plan, 
and although the two men remained on 
friendly terms after the proposal fell by the 
wayside for lack of congressional support, 
Garner was dropped from the circle of White 
House intimates and from the list of those 
who lunched with the President at his desk. 

Although he became a millionaire from 
business interests in Texas, he lived simply 
and had a wide reputation as a tightwad, 
which he did nothing to dispel. 

Apart from baseball, pecan-growing and 
farming (he raised fowl), Garner’s chief avo- 
cation was poker. He was so adept at the 
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game that his winnings in some sessions of 
Congress exceeded his pay of $10,000 a year. 

A product of the rugged frontier, John 
Nance Garner was born Nov. 22, 1868, in a 
mud-chinked cabin near Detroit, Texas. His 
father, John Nance Garner 3D, had been a 
Confederate cavalry trooper who had mi- 
grated to Texas from Tennessee, 

The boy's education was so sketchy that 
he had trouble keeping up with his class- 
mates when he went to Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. Returning home, he read law with a 
lawer in Clarksville, was admitted to the bar 
at the age of 22, moved to Uvalde, near the 
Mexican border, and joined a law firm that 
eventually became Clark, Fuller & Garner. 

When he acquired a newspaper, the Uvalde 
Leader, as part of a legal fee, he made his 
name known and was elected county judge 
of Uvalde County. 

From county judge, Garner moved to the 
Texas Legislature, in 1898. And on to Con- 
gress in the election of 1902. 

Over the years Garner formed friendships 
with men who exerted great influence in na- 
tional affairs—Joseph T. Robinson of Ar- 
kansas, Carter Glass of Virginia, Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas, George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
Andrew W. Volstead of Minnesota and Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, the publisher. 

Garner, a party stalwart except in inter- 
national affairs (he did not want the United 
States to become entangled abroad), moved 
into the national spotlight in 1928, when he 
was elected House minority leader. 

In December, 1931, the Republican major- 
ity had disappeared, owing to deaths, in- 
cluding that of Speaker Longworth, and 
Garner was elected speaker by three votes. 

The following year, when Roosevelt was 
nominated for president on the fourth ballot 
for the first time, Garner was chosen as his 
running mate. 


[From the Dallas Morning News, Nov. 8, 1967] 


Wim He Was IN 90’s Ex-Orricia, DIDN’T 
Oxssecr To Name “OLD Man G. 


(By Frank x. Tolbert) 


One of the more endearing things I can say 
about my friend John Nance Garner, who 
died Tuesday, was that the former vice-presi- 
dent of the United States didn’t object to be- 
ing called “Old Man Garner” to his face, Not 
in recent years, anyway. 

Garner was one of the natural wonders of 
this nation. Almost every time I was in 
Uvalde, most recently in August, I stopped to 
talk with this delightful man. And once when 
I was there I was startled when one of his 
servants referred to him as “Old Man Garner” 
in his presence, good-naturedly, of course. 

I asked Garner why he tolerated this as 
we sat on his lawn in Uvalde, under the shade 
of great pecan trees, which shelter some of 
his favorite creatures, white-wing doves. 

“I am Old Man Garner,” he replied. “I’m 
in my 90s. So I can’t take it ill when I am 
so addressed. I damned sure would have been 
sore a few years back, though, if someone 
called me Old Man Garner.” 

Long ago, the labor leader, John L. Lewis, 
described Speaker of the House Garner as a 
“labor-baiting, poker-playing, whiskey-drink 
ing, evil old man.” 

“Old John L. was wrong on one count,” 
Garner told me. “When he said that I was 
damned sure not an old man. I was only 
70 or 71.” 

One of the most memorable of my visits 
to Garner’s home was on a Saturday in July 
when he was nearing his 90th birthday and 
had not yet given up whiskey drinking. (Con- 
trary to press service assertions, Garner did 
not give up smoking cigars at 90. He was 
puffing on strong, black Mexican cigars the 
last time I saw him this summer.) 

Before the well-remembered visit when 
Garner was near to his 90th birthday, I 
knocked on the door of his small frame 
house. At first there was no answer. Then 
* “Come on in. The door ain't 
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He was watching a baseball game on tele- 
vision between the Pittsburgh Pirates and 
the Dodgers. He recognized me and said: 

“If you came to ask me questions about 
politics you picked the wrong day. This is 
my day to watch baseball on television. Sit 
down and keep quiet until the game is over. 
Saturday during baseball season is MY DAY. 
I don’t do nothing but watch baseball and 
talk about it.” 

Garner was in a rocking chair about 6 feet 
from the television set. His belt buckle was 
loosened and he had comfortable congres- 
sional gaiters on his feet. He was wearing 
Khaki shirt and breeches and a printer-style 
eyeshade was above his frosty, flowing eye- 
brows. 

He was puffing a black cigar. There were 
several other cigars in reserve on a table 
by his chair. His Latin housekeeper was cook- 
ing something which smelled like enchiladas. 

He became impatient when I was slow 
in taking a chair. 

“Sit! I’m interested in this now. The 
Pirates are in town (he meant they were at 
bat). We can talk when they change sides.” 

Garner was getting a bad reception (this 
was before Uvalde got a TV cable) of the 
baseball game. A Dodger pitcher named Don 
Drysdale was in double exposure and it 
looked as if there were a light snowfall in 
Pittsburgh on that July afternoon. 

I said: Mr. Garner, would you like for 
me to tune your set and try to get rid of 
some of that snow and the double ex- 
posures?” 

“That’s good enough picture for me,” he 
replied. “Mess with it if you must, but you 
durned sure better not make me miss out on 
any of this.” 

I decided to leave the television set strictly 
alone. 

At the end of an inning I commented on 
the decor of the room, which included some 
interesting bottles of 20-year-old bourbon. 

Mr. Garner caught the hint about the 
whiskey. 

“Ain’t that time,” he said. “Besides, you 
came in a car, didn’t you. Can't serve no 
whiskey to car drivers.” 

He saved a lot of whiskey with that rule. 

I stayed by the television set with the 
happy old man for a few more innings, When 
I left, pitcher Drysdale was back on the 
mound in double exposure and snow seemed 
to be falling gently on the Pittsburgh dia- 
mond. 

One of Garner's favorite endeavors was 
kissing women who came to visit him on the 
lawn of his Uvalde home. 

Once when I was sitting in the sun with 
him a bevy of young girls approached. And 
the old man snuffed out the cigar he was 
smoking, wrapped the stub in a handker- 
ohier and stored it in the upper pocket of his 
coat. 

After the girls had been kissed and chatted 
a while with Garner and had left, he re- 
moved the cigar stub from his pocket and 
found that what was left of the cigar had 
been crushed. 

“Damn it! That’s what I get for playing 
kissing bug,” he said. 


[From the Dallas Morning News, Nov. 8, 1967] 


Many “BLOWS For LIBERTY”—GARNER CAME 
West To Dm, sur Liven 

(Eprror’s Note.—Clarence J. La Roche, a 
veteran San Antonio News reporter, became 
friends with John Nance Garner in 20 years 
of covering the former vice-president. La 
Roche visited Garner several times each year 
and the two spent many hours “striking 
blows for liberty” together.) 


(By Clarence J. La Roche) 

Uvaupr, Tex—John Nance Garner came 
west to die, but it was three quarters of a 
century before he did. 

He was born in Blossom Prairle, Red River 
County, in North Texas, Nov. 22, 1868, and 
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24 years later was told by a doctor he had 
tuberculosis and to head for the dry country. 

“I came here Jan. 9, 1893, with $125 in my 
pocket, to die,” Garner remembered in later 


years. 

He didn’t die. He thrived, and his devotion 
to the country that returned him to health 
also was responsible for a nickname that re- 
mained with him throughout his life and 
dripped with western flavor—Cactus Jack. 

“The only paper I sent up while in the 
Texas Legislature,” he once told a reporter, 
“contained my suggestion of a state flower. 

“Everyone was making a suggestion, so I 
thought of the cactus bloom and suggested 
it,” Garner said. From that time on, he was 
Cactus Jack. 

A despiser of prohibition, Garner enjoyed 
“striking blows for liberty,” as he called his 
Washington office gathering where he and 
pals retired to toss down a few bourbon shots. 

Years later, this prompted labor leader 
John L. Lewis, who was feuding with Garner, 
to refer to the vice president as that “labor- 
baiting whiskey drinking, poker playing, evil 
old man.” 

In later years, in retirement here, he would 
greet friends and newspapermen with the 
invitation to “‘strike a blow for liberty.” After 
he quit drinking in 1958, he would wave male 
callers in the direction of the bourbon. 

“I quit drinking Oct. 6, 1958, and quit 
smoking Oct. 8, 1958, after indulging in both 
for 70 years,” he told a newspaperman in 
1960. “I haven’t touched either since I quit.” 

About the time he gave up drinking, Gar- 
ner also dropped other favorite pastimes: 
hunting and fishing. 

“I used to row a boat, but don’t anymore,” 
he said, “This old heart gets to pumping and 
someday it’s going to stop. 

“I want to live as long as I can.” 

Garner went to Washington while a Roose- 
velt was president and he left when a Roose- 
velt was president. 

He first served with President Theodore 
Roosevelt and finished with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

His was a long trail from Blossom Prairie 
to Uvalde to Washington and back to Uvalde. 


[From the Dallas Morning News, Nov. 8, 1967] 
EX-VICE PRESIDENT NOTED ror His 
COLORFUL SPEECH 

UvaLDE, Tex—Cactus Jack Garner was 
noted for his salty speech. 

Some “Garnerisms”: 

I'm not a manana man” in 1952 when he 
donated his Uvalde estate to the city and 
moved into a smaller, adjacent home. 

“Just put me down on the lazy, no-account 
list”—in 1954 when he sold his stock and re- 
tired as a director of the First State Bank 
of Uvalde. 

“Going to the White House would be like 
going to jail for four years”. up 
the presidency. 

“I am vice-president of the United States. 
You'd better stick around a while—you 
might pick up some new ideas”—on being 
introduced to a circus clown. 

“There are two kinds of liars Id call toler- 
able. That’s the hunting kind and the fish- 
ing kind.” 

“When I entered Congress the autocratic 
leaders of the party thought I was just an- 
other cow thief from Texas.” 

time one of these Yankees gets 
a ham, Im going to do my best to get a 
hog”—on federal appropriations, 

“I am a soldier and my duty is to follow 
where the commander leads. I accept the 
rules of war laid down in the platform”—on 
accepting renomination in 1936 as vice- 
president. 


[From the Dallas Morning News, Nov. 8, 1987] 
TRIBUTES TO GARNER PAID IN WASHINGTON 
(By Karen Klinefelter) 

Wasuineton.—President, Johnson Tuesday 
led Washington officialdom from both sides 
of the political aisle in mourning the death 
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of Former Vice-President and House Speaker 
John Nance Garner of Uvalde. 

Flags at the Capitol where he served for 
some 30 years as a Texas congressman flew 
at half mast and members of Congress paid 
tribute to the leader who vowed a quarter of 
a century ago never to return here. 

Garner, known as “Cactus Jack,” left Wash- 
ington and Franklin D. Roosevelt's admin- 
istration in 1941 after breaking with Roose- 
velt over the third-term issue. He remained 
true to his pledge never to set foot here 
again. 

The President said that the nation joins 
the people “of his beloved Uvalde in mourn- 
ing the loss of one whose determination and 

joy of life were an inspiration to so many 
generations of Americans.” 

Noting that Garner would have been 99 
years old in only 15 days, the President said, 
“Few are given so long a time, and fewer still 
have used their years to such advantage. Few 
men in history had more experience in goy- 
ernment nor more respect from his col- 
leagues during his long career in public 
service.” 

White House Press Secretary George Chris- 
tian said that Washington commitments 
would probably prevent the President from 
attending the funeral. 

There is expected to be a sizable delegation 
of Texans in Washington heading for Texas 
for the funeral, however. 

During a day punctuated with eulogies, 
veteran congressmen who served with Garner 
here noted the Texan's legislative abilities 
and his saltiness that brightened Wash- 
ington. 

House Speaker John McCormack, D-Mass., 
called Garner “not only an outstanding leg- 
islator, but a great American.” 

And Rep. Wright Patman of Texarkana, 
who served four years with Garner before the 
latter was elected as Roosevelt’s vice-pres- 
ident, told fellow congressmen that Garner 
“was a warm personality who brightened 
Washington for so many years. 

“Those of us who had contact with him 
cannot forget his great sense of humor and 
his willingness to consult with and guide the 
freshmen members of Congress. Americans 
lost a great man, a great statesman and a 
wonderful human being.” 

Rep. George Mahon of Lubbock paid trib- 
ute to Garner's “legislative finesse, his down- 
to-earth ideas of government and his home- 
spun philosophy.” 

Garner’s death was announced in the 
house by Rep. O. C. Fisher of San Angelo, 
Garner's congressman. 

Fisher noted Garner’s devotion to the 
House and quoted the former speaker as say- 
ing, “When I switched from speaker to vice- 
president, it was the only demotion I ever 
had.” 

The San Angelo congressman also recalled 
that Garner “belonged to the old school of 

individualists who believed in the 
principal of balancing the ledger on Satur- 
day night. He was the straight-forward 
common-sense type of individual who was 
an accomplished student of politics and a 
leading influence for the cause of good gov- 
ernment.” 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough, who said that 
Garner was his counselor and advisor over 
the years, stated that Garner “symbolized 
frankness and the direct approach—there 
was never any doubt about where he stood. 
John Nance Garner was. free of guile, as 
direct and true as the frontier which pro- 
duced him.” 

Sen. John Tower said he was shocked about 
Garner's death, for he visited with him only 
two weeks ago and they joked about plans 
for Garner's 99th birthday Nov. 22. 

“We in Texas had come to regard Mr, 
Garner as virtually indestructible . . . it is 
the measure of this man that in his later 
years his interests turned to his native coun- 
try and especially to the growth and success 
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of its education system, particularly Uvalde 
Junior College.” 

One essman whose 44 years in con- 
gress included service with Garner, Rep. 
Emanuel Celler, D-N-Y., called Garner “a 
picturesque political figure ...a wise and 
wary speaker, a faithful vice-president .. . 
and an excellent raconteur.” 

Celler recalled that Garner once told him, 
“TH live to be 100 if it kills me.” 


From the Dallas Morning News, Nov. 8, 1967] 
GARNER CREATED DISTRICT FOR SELF 

Ausrix.—John Nance Garner's stay in 
Austin was brief but to the point. 

He came as a representative from 1898 to 
1902. In those four years he acquired two 
things to be identified with him all his life: 
a district which sent him again and again 
to Congress, and a type of hat that became 
an integral part of his personality. 

The district was admittedly his own 
idea. The hat was his wife’s idea. Noticing 
one day the unbecoming effect of a derby 
rocking on his ears, she went out and bought 
the young new legislator a new hat. 

“This will look better than the other,” she 
said quietly. 

Garner discarded the derby and stuck to 
the soft felt variety ever after. 

Early in Garner's life, the ambition to be 
a statesman was “burning upon him like 
the Texas sun on a prairie dog village.” 

He knew there was only one quick step- 
ladder to big time politics in the nation’s 
Capitol—that was a congressional district in- 
cluding his own county. 

Cactus Jack knew what to do. He got him- 
self elected to the Legislature. For two years 
he laid low: then in 1900 he was ready to 
blossom out with his plan. The newly 
taken census helped him. He proceeded to 
carve out of the state a new district includ- 
ing Uvalde County. Then he went before the 
House. He showed them the census which 
indicated the population of Texas had in- 
creased to such an extent the state was 
entitled to more representatives, 

He frankly told them he had “created a 
district” for himself. He hoped they would 
stand by him. 

The House listened, considered, and ad- 
journed without taking any action. But that 
night Garner took action. He began the 
rounds of all hotel rooms and private homes. 
By morning he had 81 out of 131 members 
of the House pledged to his support and on 
the dotted line. His redistricting report was 
adopted. 

The next thing was to win the Democratic 
nomination and get elected. 

Garner was not the only man in the new 
15th Texas District who had his heart set on 
going to Congress. J. Dibrell of Seguin, who 
had been a state senator several years, an- 
nounced his candidacy alongside of Garner 
in the newspaper. 

They began a tooth and toenail campaign. 
Where Garner went, also went Dibrell. They 
staged debates so heated that whole towns 
are reported to have shut up shop and turned 
out to listen. 

“There was,” reported one newspaper, 
“blood, hair and the ground tore up.” 

Garner proposed a remedy for the trust 
evil, took a stand against imperialism, de- 
clared for the irrigation of the Rio Grande 
Valley, denounced both the doctrine of free 
raw material and Republican reciprocity and 
endorsed the Panama Canal project. 

His platform made him the hero of the 
hour. Dibrell withdrew as a candidate. Gar- 
ner was nominated by acclamation. 

He was on his way to Washington, backed 
by a district he had created by himself and 
which was his to “have and to hold.” 


[From the Dallas Morning News, Nov. 8, 1967] 
Time JOHN L. Lost TEMPER RECALLED 


Uvatpe, Tex.——Two major incidents sur- 
rounding John Nance (Cactus Jack) Garner 
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still are fresh in the minds of political ob- 
servers nearly three decades later. 

One is Garner’s break with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The other is the time 
John L. Lewis lost his temper. 

That and the love Texas had for the crusty 
statesman. 

The John L. Lewis incident came during a 
House Labor Committee meeting. Lewis 
claimed Vice-President Garner was the 
leader of opposition to changes in the Wages 
and Hours Law which Lewis wanted. 

At one point, the United Mine Workers’ 
president flailed out and called Garner a 
“labor baiting, whiskey drinking, poker play- 
ing, evil old man.“ That remark was probably 
quoted more than anything Lewis ever said. 

Conservatives everywhere considered that 
the attack added luster to Garner, in that it 
was Lewis who said it. 

Although Garner never publicly sought to 
counter the statement, his friends pointed 
out that a man who went to bed each night 
at 9 p.m. could do yery little drinking or 
poker playing. 

Garner called friends together in his office 
at the end of the daily congressional sessions 
for what he called a convention of the Board 
of Education. 

He poured a drink for everyone at 5 p.m., 
another at 5:30 and another at 6, and then 
capped the bottle. He said that was all a man 
should drink. 

Years later, Garner said, “I think what he 
(Lewis) said did me as much good as harm.” 

Garner ran twice for president. The first 
time, he turned his votes over to Roosevelt 
and accepted the No. 2 spot on the ballot. 
It was a stroke of political genius—to com- 
bine on one ticket the intellectual, liberal 
Roosevelt and the conservative, practical 
banker-rancher. 

The first great break between the two came 
over sit-down strikes, a technique of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
whereby workers struck plants by sitting 
down inside them, sometimes for weeks. 

To Garner this was illegally taking posses- 
sion of property and he became incensed 
that Roosevelt did nothing about it. 

He again clashed with Roosevelt when the 
New Dealer wanted to pack the Supreme 
Court, which had invalidated many of Roose- 
velt's New Deal programs. 

The real break came, however, when Roose- 
velt decided to run for a third term. 

Said Garner, “A president in his third and 
successive term may not be a dictator but 
he is the first cousin or half-brother of one 
and he will perform like one.” 

Garner came to Texas after the break but 
returned for the inauguration of 1941. In the 
meantime, he announced he would accept 
a presidential nomination in 1940 and im- 
mediately hopped in a car to go deer hunting 
for four days. But nothing could be done 
about winning the nomination against 
Roosevelt's high popularity. 

The vice president left Washington after 
the 1941 inauguration and never returned to 
the capital. 


{From the Houston Chronicle, Nov. 9, 1967] 


FRIENDS GATHER FOR FAREWELL TO GENEROUS 
GARNER 
(By Bo Byers) 

UvatpE.—John Nance Garner, as vice-presi- 
dent, once asked President Franklin D. Roos- 
velt “do you want it with the bark off or the 
bark on?” 

The president didn't understand. Garner 
explained that in Texas the phrase “with 
the bark off” meant the plain truth with- 
out any adornment. 

Today, as friends and admirers gathered 
to pay final tribute at Garner's funeral, they 
talked “with the bark off“ and the plain 
truth seemed to be this: Garner was a crusty 
direct talking, generous man whom the peo- 
ple of Uvalde loyed and honored—as much 
for his simplicity of manner and independ- 
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ent judgment as for the high office and great 
wealth he attained. 

The funeral ceremony, a simple one as 
Garner wished, was scheduled for 3 p.m. at 
Frazar Funeral Home. 

No eulogy was planned by the Rev. Romilly 
Timmins, but the 11 a.m. memorial cere- 
mony at Uvalde High School brought tributes 
particularly for Garner’s contributions to 
education. 

Speakers were Dolph Briscoe Jr,, rancher, 
banker and former state representative, and 
President Wayne Matthews of Southwest 
Texas Junior College, to which Garner do- 
nated nearly $1 million over the past nine 


years. 

“T’d think there would never be another 
one like him,“ Briscoe said of Garner. 

“He was a great statesman, and his life of 
public service was dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of the highest traditions of our Ameri- 
can democracy.“ 

“CUT RIGHT THROUGH” 

Briscoe recalled Garner as a man who 
could “cut right through it when he said 
something.” 

Matthews read a tribute on behalf of the 
junior college, expressing appreciation for 
Garner’s philanthropies. 

“His generous gifts in scholarships and 
bulldings to this college was a farsighted in- 
vestment that will live on in the youth of 
this area, state and nation,” Matthews said. 

“More than this, the Honorable John 
Nance Garner bequeathed to us and to this 
nation a rugged individualism based on in- 
tegrity, love of his fellow man and common 
sense. 

“We honor the memory of our friend, 
John Nance Garner, and pledge to hold high 
those principles by which he lived to help 
make America great.” 


BANK STOCK 


Garner’s contributions to the college in- 
cluded stock in eleven banks throughout the 
state, $175,000 in cash gifts, and $25,000, 
matched by an equal amount from his son, 
Tull Garner, for a scholarship fund in mem- 
ory of Garner’s wife, Ettie Rheiner Garner. 

Garner said on the occasion of a $25,000 
presentation, May 17, 1961, “everything I 
have was obtained in this area, and I want 
to give it back where it came from.” 

He was a multimillionaire, owning more 
than 50,000 acres of ranchland, which he 
leased for operation by others. He owned a 
major part of Uvalde’s business district and 
other rental properties. He helped orga- 
nize the First State Bank of Uvalde in 1907, 
later became its majority stockholder, which 
role he maintained until he retired from the 
bank in 1952. 


NOT OSTENTATIOUS 


Few outsiders would have guessed Garner 
Was a man of wealth. His favorite garb for 
many years after he left Washington and 
the vice-presidency in 1941, was a khaki 
shirt and khaki trousers. His habits were 
simple, he rose at 6 a.m. and went to bed 
promptly at 9 p.m. through most of his life. 
Until his strength declined about six years 
ago, he loved to sit out in the sun, shelling 
pecans that fell from the trees on his prop- 
erty. He would give a favored visitor a bag 
of shelled pecans to take home to the wife. 

There was little advance indication today 
that many persons of high position would 
attend the funeral for this man who lived 
almost to age 99. (His birthdate was Nov. 22, 
1868.) 

HOPE FOR PRESIDENT 

Despite word that President Johnson would 
be unable to come, there was expectation 
among many that the President might 
change plans. 

U.S. Sen. Ralph Yarborough was reported 
en route to Uvalde. 

Whether Gov. Connally would be present 
was not known. Texas House Speaker Ben 
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Barnes was expected, as were several con- 
gressmen, 

Public schools and the junior college were 
dismissed at noon. 

Most business houses were to close in the 
afternoon, 

Steady drizzle, bringing three inches of 
rainfall the past two days, accentuated the 
solemn atmosphere of Uvalde as people came, 
a few at a time, to pay final respects to the 
city’s No. 1 citizen as he lay in state. 

Approximately 300 had signed the visitor's 
register by early Thursday. 


[From the San Antonio Light, Nov. 8, 1967] 
JOHN N. GARNER 


He fell short of the century mark that 
had seemed within his reach, but John 
Garner had seen enough history to satisfy 
any man and, at that age, death comes as a 
reward instead of a penalty. 

He was born during the administration of 
Andrew Johnson, When he died, the Presi- 
dent again was named Johnson. In all, Mr. 
Garner lived under more than half the 
Presidents who have served the United States 
in its entire history. 

He was born before the golden spike was 
driven in Utah to celebrate the junction of 
railroads that spanned the continent. And 
by the time of his death, passenger trains 
in many parts of Texas had become scarcer 
than space vehicles. 

John Garner, like so many public figures, 
was different in reality from the image that 
politics had given him and to which his own 
candor and honesty had unwittingly con- 
tributed. 

The important clues to his character were 
far removed from the salty language or the 
personal habits which made colorful “copy.” 
The real Garner was the Vice President who 
was loyal to the man for whom he had been 
king-maker, but who put the welfare of his 
country above personal allegiance, 

John Garner might have occupied the 
White House himself, if he had not left 
Washington in protest against a third term 
for Roosevelt. 

His self-sacrifice was the act of a true 
patriot. 

[From the Dallas Times Herald, 
Nov. 8, 1967] 


JOHN N. GARNER 


Had he allowed pragmatism to prevail over 
principle, John Nance Garner might have 
become the first Texan to accede to the 
presidency through the route of succession, 
But Cactus Jack Garner, after two terms as 
Franklin Roosevelt’s vice president, broke 
with his chief over the issue of the third 
term and arbitrarily retired himself from 
politics—a little more than four years before 
FDR died in office and Vice President Harry 
Truman became president. 

The decision to retire, which fate assigned 
greater significance later, was typical of 
salty, earthy and straightforward John 
Nance Garner. He preferred self-ordained ob- 
scurity to compromise on a vital issue. Thus 
he became the political patriarch of Texas 
Democrats, sitting under the trees and re- 
ceiving friends, both local citizens and na- 
tionally famous politicians, in an atmos- 
phere of rustic conviviality. 

Garner brought distinction to his native 
state as the first Texan to achieve such high 
national office, and he served with quiet 
loyalty during difficult depression years. The 
concept of the vice presidency has changed 
dramatically in the quarter century since he 
left the office—and Garner viewed it nar- 
rowly even for his day. He had the distinc- 
tion of being the only vice president not to 
make a single formal speech while in office 
(an idea that boggles the mind today)—but 
here again he hewed solidly to his view that 
the best vice president should be a loyal 
shadow to his boss. 
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One of the rare instances when the color- 
ful Garner did not manage to invoke his 
stout will on events was on the matter of 
longevity. He had long vowed to live to be 
100, but fate again intervened when he was 
a few days shy of his 99th birthday. Never- 
theless, his remarkable tenure on earth pro- 
vided a fitting climax for a life of public 
service matched by a strong sense of personal 
honesty and duty. He is sure to be toasted 
by admirers of rugged individualism when- 
ever bourbon glasses are raised to “strike a 
blow for liberty.” 

From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Noy. 8, 1967] 


“Cactus Jack“ Won’r Be DUPLICATED 


American politics will probably never again 
see a man quite like John Nance Garner, for 
“Cactus Jack” was the product of an era in 
our nation’s history which no longer exists. 
He was the embodiment of what we have 
come to call the frontier spirit, and there is 
much in that which is good. Salty, colorful, 
honest, practical, plainspoken, love of cour- 
tesy, ruggedly individualistic. These were the 
qualities which made Garner great. 

In this jet age it is hard to conceive of a 
vice-president who, during two terms in 
office, never made a public address. He served 
under President Franklin Roosevelt, and 
Garner explained simply that the President, 
not he, was the nation’s spokesman. 

Garner spent 46 years in formal service. He 
served longer in Congress, then as vice-pres- 
ident, than virtually any of his contempo- 
raries. He was an expert in tariffs and taxa- 
tions. But when he decided to quit in protest 
to Roosevelt's third term, he vowed never to 
return to Washington. He kept that vow, 
living out the rest of his life in active but 
quiet retirement in Uvalde. 

John L. Lewis once called Garner “a labor- 
baiting, poker-playing, whisky-drinking, evil 
old man.” There was truth to the descrip- 
tion, except that it’s hard to see Garner as 
evil. A tough fighter for the things he be- 
lieved in, yes. Evil? No. 

Garner was born just a few years after the 
Civil War ended. He first went to Congress in 
1903 when the nation had a population of 
77 million and federal expenditures amounted 
to less than a billion dollars a year. During 
the long, important years which followed, he 
helped guide this nation’s future. 

For a man not given to public speech- 
making, Garner’s wise comments about life 
and politics were widely quoted. He once said 
that if school teachers spent the first five 
minutes of every day teaching the value of 
character and honesty and truthfulness as 
the basis of character, there wouldn't be any 
juvenile delinquency. 

On the occasion of his 90th birthday, he 
broke a six-year lapse in speech-making to 
say: “I love everybody ...I haven't an 
hatred in my heart.” 

Texas and the nation revered John Nance 
Garner not only for what he achieved in 
life, but also for the qualities of character 
and unadorned virtues which he represented. 


From the Dallas Morning News, Nov. 9, 1967] 
JOHN NANCE GARNER 


Political skill carried John Nance Garner 
from a Texas log cabin to the second-highest 
office Americans can bestow. But when poli- 
tics conflicted with principles which the 
vice-president held dear, he chose to return 
to his pecan-shaded acres at Uvalde, never 
again to participate actively in politics. 

This story will be told many times as final 
rites are held for Garner. More than a quar- 
ter-century of self-imposed exile has 
dimmed the details in the memories of most 
Americans. We can be sure, though that the 
man who was called Mr. Democrat” will 
have earned a place in history by being, first 
of all, “Mr, American.” 

A good soldier who obeyed the orders of 
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his chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Garner 
watched with growing dismay the policies 
which FDR advocated. Vice-President Garner 
believed in fiscal soundness. He felt that it 
was wrong to attempt to pack the Supreme 
Court. He opposed recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia. He was alarmed by labor's sit-down 
strikes and the failure of the president to 
stop them. 

Finally, Garner feared the consequences 
when Roosevelt’s ambition caused him to 
run for a third term. His fears were voiced 
in these words, “A president in his third 
and successive term may not be a dictator, 
but he is the first cousin or half-brother to 
one and will perform like one.” So he chose 
not to be a third-term vice-president and 
became to many Americans the symbol of 
firm commitment to basic beliefs of his 
democracy. 

Bitterly opposed by some, feared by many 
whose schemes he fought and usually de- 
feated, Garner was loved by far more Ameri- 
cans who admired his strength in behalf of 
those fundamentals which he and they be- 
lieved to be basic. He ably represented his 
district and state and served his country 
long and well. 

[From the Anderson (S.C.) Independent, 
Nov. 10, 1967 
REQUIEM FOR AN OLD-TIME DEMOCRAT WHO 
HELPED FATHER A “RADICAL” IDEA 


Yesterday in Uvalde, Tex., they laid to rest 
John Nance Garner, former Vice-President of 
the United States who played a leading role 
in the late President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
first two New Deal terms. 

Death came to the rugged old Texan at age 
98. He died a little less than 27 years after 
he left Washington in January, 1941, vowing 
never to cross the Potomac again. 

“Cactus Jack,” as the pundits like to call 
him, broke with Roosevelt when the latter 
decided to seek his unprecedented third term. 
True to his word as always, Garner never 
crossed the Potomac again. 

His break with Roosevelt over the third 
term issue served, as the years passed, to 
obscure the fact that John Nance Garner 
was in the 1920’s the leader of the radical“ 
wing of the Democratic Party. 

He was a constant thorn in the Hamilto- 
nian hide of Andrew W. Mellon, the multi- 
millionaire who served as Secretary of 
the Treasury through the Republican ad- 


ministrations of Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover. 
Garner, as a Democratic wheel in the 


House, and Mellon had been on collision 
course for several years. The collision oc- 
curred when the House took up the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924. 

Mellon drafted the act in true Hamiltonian 
fashion, the basis being that when the rich 
prosper the poor eventually enjoy “their 
proper proportion” of the rich’s prosperity— 
the “trickle down” theory still favored by 
the curators of bedrock Republican 
philosophy. 

Garner, who was born in a log cabin in 
rugged rural Texas of parents whose roots 
were in Jacksonian Tennessee where Jef- 
fersonian principles prevailed, took the view 
that the wealth of the country should be 
more evenly distributed. 

Why, he asked should taxes be less for 
those already rich and more for those who 
are poor? 

He had taken the same position when the 
income tax principle was incorporated in 
the Constitution in 1913, but the wealthy 
were in the political saddle and successfully 
kept the dampers on the Garner idea of a 
graduated tax. 

Mellon's Revenue Act of 1924 proposed 
postwar tax cuts ranging from 25 per cent in 
lowest brackets up to 39 per cent in higher 
brackets. Garner proposed a 60 per cent cut in 
lower brackets, ranging down to 11 per cent 
in the highest brackets. 
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Republicans called the Garner plan 
“socialistic” and predicted disaster. After a 

two-week debate, with Garner leading the 
fight on the House floor his plan was adopted 
by a vote of 221 to 196 in a Republican- 
controlled House. 

In years to follow, Wall Street denounced 
him as a “demagogue” and Wall Street in- 
terests, especially the utilities, poured money 
into his Texas district in several unsuccessful 
efforts to defeat him. 

On the other side of the coin, o. 
labor also hated Garner. The late John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers tycoon, once 
called him a “labor-baiting, whiskey-drink- 
ing, poker-playing, evil old man.” 

Whiskey drinking he was (he quit at age 
90 with his eye on living to be 100) and 
poker-playing he was (he is reputed to have 
won $15,000 off colleagues—including well- 
heeled Republicans—during one session of 
Congress) but evil he wasn’t, and he had 
high respect for the laboring man but none 
for swivel-chair unioneers. 

Even though he never returned to Wash- 
ington after 1941, John Nance Garner's work 
in Congress—especially his “radical” income 
tax ideas—have directly influenced the 
stability and prosperity of the nation. 

He was a last link between post-Recon- 
struction America and the present and one 
of the shapers of a nation’s destiny whose 
name looms large in the history of his times. 

[From the Evening Star, Nov. 16, 1967] 
“Cactus Jack“ ROBUST INDIVIDUALIST 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Once upon the time, L. W. (Chip) Robert, 
then assistant chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, encountered me in a 
Capitol corridor in Washington and asked: 
“Would you care to go down and strike a 
blow for liberty with Jack Garner?” 

It was the Vice President’s pleasure and 
custom to have old friends and closer cronies 
in the calm of late afternoon, to sit around 
and talk and have, if they wished, as most 
did, a drink or so of sour mash bourbon 
whisky. 

Indeed, it was this custom along with 
others, that later led the Puritan Welshman, 
John Llewellyn Lewis, to speak angrily of the 
vice president as a mean old card-playing, 
whisky-drinking, evil man. It was a part of 
the times that “Cactus Jack” took this as a 
great compliment and thanked the Welsh- 
man for so nicely describing him. Garner 
was not, of course, a mean old man. He was, 
however, a cantankerous, opinionated one. 

On the afternoon when I was present with 
his friends striking a blow for liberty, he was 
a genial, thin man with a pleasant gift for 
story telling and for gusty, loud laughter. 
His language was salty and plain. It was 
interesting even then to look at him and 
know that his life touched some of the pio- 
neer history of Texas. He and Sam Rayburn 
and President Lyndon Johnson all had fam- 
ily roots deep in the Lone Star State. Like 
Rayburn and the President, he served a 
long apprenticeship. He was a congressman 
for 30 years. He was the only man in our 
history to walk from the House, where he 
was speaker, to the Senate to preside there as 
vice president. 

Garner was an individualist. His political 
career reveals it. He was basically a conserva- 
tive, but he could, and did, make common 
cause with many of the reforms of the New 
Deal, which shook the conservative structure 
of the nation. The “establishment” could 
not really fight back, since the policies of the 
financial markets and international trade, 
plus the folly of high tariffs, had destroyed 
the conservative power. 

Garner, for example, was one of those who 
strongly supported legislation that would 
give the Congress more power over industry 
and that would redefine the Commerce De- 
partment’s power to include everything that 
affected the stream of commerce. 
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Garner was approached by financially pow- 
erful men who asked him to intercede and 
try to soften the new regulations applied to 
holding companies. These companies had 
contributed some of the more unconscionable 
stories of reckless use and loss of the public’s 
invested money that came to light after the 
crash that began in late 1929. 

“They have brought it on themselves,” the 
vice president replied. “They cannot be per- 
mitted to go on as they were.” 

Jack Garner was, in the context of 1932, 
relatively liberal and sensible on the race 
issue. It was this fact which, in part at least, 
led Franklin D. Roosevelt to select him as his 
running mate in 1932. 

In that campaign leading Republicans, in- 
cluding a number of holy men, divines, at- 
tacked Roosevelt for communism. Joseph 
Kennedy, whose son later was to become 
President of the United States, and Jack 
Garner were among men of position who 
forthrightly struck back at such idiocies. 
(“You might as well suspect atheism in a 
cathedral as communism in . . Hyde Park.“) 
At other times Garner used his wit and pres- 
tige to denounce the business leadership that 
had developed such an unreasoning, violent 
hatred for Roosevelt. 

Garner left Washington in 1941. He said 
he had had enough of politics and public life. 
He would go back to Texas and stay there 
until he died. 


POLITICAL EQUALITY OF WOMEN 
ENRICHES AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LIFE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the more important recent developments 
in our country has been the emergence 
of women from second-class citizens to 
full participants in our national life. At 
the time of the founding of our country, 
many fine and noble statements were 
made about the unalienable rights of 
man. And our forefathers worked hard 
to secure these rights. But too often, 
women were left out. Too often they had 
the status of servants not citizens. Wom- 
en could not vote, and, of course, they 
could not hold public office. It is less than 
50 years since the 19th amendment to 
our Constitution giving women the vote 
was ratified. 

But the women of the Nation, once 
freed from their subservient role, have 
made a substantial and lasting contri- 
bution to our national life. We are a 
stronger nation today because we have 
finally agreed that women have the same 
rights as men. The United States is a far 
better country for its decision to un- 
shackle women and grant them full 
political equality. 

Mr. President, the history of our own 
country dramatically shows the need for 
the ratification of the Convention on 
the Political Rights of Women. History 
clearly indicates that it is only recently 
in even the most advanced nations that 
women have been given equal rights with 
men. This means that rights for women 
is a relatively new phenomenon and 
needs all the help it can get to become 
firmly established not only in our own 
Nation but also in the world at large. 

But an even more convincing argu- 
ment for the ratification of this con- 
vention is the condition of women in 
many countries. Each one of us is aware 
of the wretched conditions under which 
many of the women of the world exist. 

Women in this country were once 
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treated as servants, women in many 
countries today are treated as slaves, 
often they are sold as such. Even more 
women have no right to vote or hold 
public office. 

But I do not wish to criticize other 
nations. Indeed, many have a better rec- 
ord in the international struggle for po- 
litical equality of women than we do. 
India is a prime example. Here is a coun- 
try which has ratified this convention 
and which has really striven to give wom- 
en their rights. What makes this so 
amazing is that for centuries women in 
Indian society had few if any rights. 
Other nations who have just recently 
gained their independence have striven 
to guarantee women their full political 
rights. For many countries, fighting cen- 
turies-old traditions, this is a difficult 
task. They look for encouragement and 
example to the U.N. and the Convention 
on the Political Rights of Women. But 
when they look at this convention, they 
do not find the name of the United 
States. 

The Senate needs to set an example 
for these new nations and to help secure 
the position of the rights of women. This 
we can do by the very simple means of 
ratifying the Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women. 


MODEL CITIES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it was with 
enthusiasm that we supported, and voted 
for, the model cities program. 

It was with happiness that we learned 
that 63 areas had been selected to share 
in the $11 million in planning grants 
which Congress had appropriated for the 
program for the current fiscal year. 

It was with particular gratification 
that I learned that, among these cities, 
were the three largest cities in the State 
of Connecticut—Bridgeport, Hartford, 
and New Haven. 

It is as much on the basis of fact as 
on the basis of pride that we can promise 
that, judged by their own performances 
in this vital war on slums, no cities offer 
greater promise than these that the 
funds will be used judiciously and with 
dispatch. 

In prideful keeping with Connecticut’s 
rugged, pioneering spirit of self-help, all 
three of these cities have already won 
many important battles in this war. 

These Federal grants will do much to 
enable them to move more rapidly to- 
ward the goal of total victory over the 
enemy that is the slums; the enemy 
which, too long, has been permitted to 
breed the great problems which, today, 
strike massive blows at the very founda- 
tion of this Nation. 

Hartford will use its grant for a plan 
to convert, from slum to model, two 
neighborhoods: One in the South Arsen- 
al-Clay Hill area, the other in the Char- 
ter Oak-South Green region. Together 
these areas include 22,000 human beings 
and 465 acres of ground. 

New Haven will use its grant for a plan 
to convert, from slum to model, the Hill 
neighborhood. This area includes 22,000 
human beings and 6 percent of the New 
Haven land area. 
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Bridgeport will use its grant for a plan 
to convert, from slum to model, a 227- 
acre tract in which live, under generally 
substandard conditions, 10,100 human 
beings. This is a pathetic area bounded 
on three sides by water, on the fourth 
by a railroad, with the poor land’s use 
heavily industrial along two boundaries, 
and a depressing intermixture of com- 
mercial and residential in the rest. 

We congratulate Mayor Hugh Curran, 
of Bridgeport; Mayor Richard Lee, of 
New Haven; and the former mayor of 
Hartford, George Kinsella, for the out- 
standing, foresighted work which they 
have put forth to qualify their cities for 
these valuable grants designed to plan 
for the improvement of our Nation, our 
State, and our people, through improve- 
ment of the conditions in the cities in 
which they live. 

We assure Mayor Frederick Palomba 
and the people of Waterbury that we 
share their disappointment that their 
city was not included in this first plan- 
ning grant. We promise them that we 
shall continue to do everything in our 
power to assist them in any way that we 
can, in an effort to help Waterbury re- 
ceive a share of the next such grant. 

We assure our distinguished colleagues 
in the Senate that, even as we have 
herein expressed our understandable in- 
terest in efforts by Connecticut’s cities to 
eliminate the slums and enrich the peo- 
ple, we remain interested in the similar 
efforts of the cities of their great States 
as well. 

As we see it, Mr. President, this really 
is a matter of, “as goes one city, one 
State of this vast Union, so goes that 
Union.” 

This, then, as we see it, is a team effort, 
and we continue proud to be a member 
of that team. 

It has been in that spirit that we have 
worked and voted with our distinguished 
colleagues in connection with this Model 
Cities Act which is now beginning to 
bear fruition. It has been in that spirit 
that we have also worked with them in 
the interest of their cities and their 
people in our capacity as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency. In that subcommittee we have 
devoted intensive efforts for the study 
and investigation of the causes of the 
problems of the cities and of the terrible 
results of those problems. We have 
sought to find remedies for those prob- 
lems and prevent their results in the days 
to come. 

It was against the vital background of 
much ascertained from the subcommit- 
tee’s findings that we supported and 
voted for the model cities program. We 
did so in confidence that it did much to 
address the essentiality of rapid, deter- 
mined progress toward the building of 
“model citizens” via the building of 
model cities. 

In this troubled area in which we find 
so much cause for concern about juve- 
nile delinquency and crime, these cities 
and these model cities grants offer our 
brightest rays of hope for diminution of 
both of these evils. 

For that, I find cause to be particu- 
larly grateful. 
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THE SECURITY OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, if the 
experiences of other Senators in the past 
few weeks have been similar to mine, I 
am sure every Member of this body is 
thoroughly acquainted with the article 
“How Secure Is Your Social Security?” 
that appeared in the October issue of 
Reader's Digest. I have received dozens 
of letters from older Americans express- 
ing great concern over the possibility 
that their social security payments are 
about to end because the system is on 
the brink of bankruptcy. 

The publishers of the magazine may be 
gratified to hear this indication of the 
extent of their readership. I should think, 
however, that they would instead feel a 
great deal of regret for having lent 
credence to the cause of so much need- 
less worry among the millions of people 
who are now drawing social security 
benefits or who will draw them in the 
future. 

So far as I know, the author of the 
article, Mr. Charles Stevenson, can 
boast of no qualifications as an expert on 
annuities or on the social security sys- 
tem. He may have begun his cursory in- 
vestigation with conclusions already 
firmly in mind. He has compiled a series 
of innuendos and falsehoods about the 
security of the trust fund, the rights of 
recipients, and the opinions of qualified 
authorities in order to support his case. 
As à consequence, his findings and his 
recommendations are erroneous. He sug- 
gests a “blue-ribbon commission” to 
study the system, for example, in ap- 
parent ignorance of the fact that since 
1956 the social security law itself has 
provided for studies by advisory coun- 
cils composed of independent experts in 
the field. 

There is a clear and definite need for 
a continued close watch by the press over 
Government programs and policies. 
Criticism is an absolute necessity in a 
democratic system. But Mr. Stevenson’s 
method of reporting serves no construc- 
tive purpose. 

Because of the great concern that did 
exist in my State over the article, I have 
done the best I could in recent weeks to 
set the record straight through radio 
broadcasts and public statements. I am 
pleased that the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader, South Dakota’s largest daily 
newspaper, joined in the effort to allay 
the fears of citizens in my State through 
an excellent editorial which was re- 
printed in a number of other newspapers. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial and my press release of November 
13 on the subject be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 
Leader] 

WISE STATEMENT ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

Sen. George McGovern of South Dakota 
was well advised in his sharp criticism of a 
recent article in Reader's Digest about Social 
Security. 

“After a careful review,” said McGovern, 
“I have concluded that as far as Social Se- 
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curity is concerned, the Reader's Digest 
doesn’t know what it is talking about.” 

The Digest article contended that the 
Social Security system was unsound and that 
younger persons now making payments 
wouldn’t receive returns commensurate with 
their cost. 

Careful actuarial surveys discount both 
charges. The resource behind Social Securi- 
ty is that of the bonds of the government— 
a resource similar to that behind much of 
the resources of countless private annuity 
and insurance companies as well as banks 
and trust companies. 

The other phase of the charge—that of 
returns to the participants—is similarly mis- 
leading. Objective surveys reveal that the 
individual will receive a protection sub- 
stantially worth while and better than that 
available from other sources. 

What is disturbing about the Reader's 
Digest article is that it arouses uncertainty 
where none should exist. McGovern performs 
a useful service in discounting the accuracy 
of the Digest’s contentions. It may be added 
that the U.S. News and World Report recently 
printed an exhaustive review completely in 
harmony with the McGovern statement. 


Press RELEASE OF SENATOR GEORGE McGov- 
ERN, OF SOUTH DAKOTA, NOVEMBER 13, 1967 


MrrcHEeLt.—Senator George McGovern 
said today that an article on Social Security 
in the October issue of Reader’s Digest is 
“false from beginning to end.” 

“After a careful review, I have concluded 
that as far as Social Security is concerned 
the Reader’s Digest doesn’t know what it is 
talking about,” McGovern said. 

The Reader’s Digest article contended that 
the social security system is unsound because 
it has not protected its reserves and is throw- 
ing them into the Treasury's general fund. 

These contentions are “simply not true,” 
the Senator said. 

“T can assure my fellow South Dakotans 
that the Social Security system is soundly 
financed and that both present and future 
beneficiaries of Social Security will get the 
full measure of benefits provided in the Social 
Security law,” McGovern said. 

One of the authorities upon which he 
relied was Representative John Byrnes of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, who the 
article said is profoundly alarmed about the 
basic design and fiscal integrity of the social 
security program, The truth is that Congress- 
man Byrnes, the ranking Republican on the 
Ways and Means Committee, is a co-sponsor 
of the Social Security increase bill that is 
presently before the Congress, During House 
debate on the bill he said, “Everyone paying 
taxes today can do so with the knowledge 
that he is participating in a sound program 
of social insurance which will provide com- 
mensurate benefits in the event of his death 
or disability.“ 

Social Security has been repeatedly and 
intensively studied to determine its financial 
soundness since it first became a law in 1935. 
In addition, to at least four independent 
councils of experts, the Congress has scru- 
tinized the program carefully each time ex- 
tensions or modifications have been proposed. 
We are doing so right now, and all the 
evidence points to the conclusion that it is 
wholly sound and completely secure,” Mc- 
Govern said. 

“The Reader's Digest article contended that 
social security puts a ‘squeeze on the young’. 
This is not true. Young people now con- 
tributing to social security will get insurance 
protection worth 20 to 25 percent more than 
they will pay into the program. This is the 
case now and the same will be true under 
the proposals now pending before Congress,” 
McGovern said. 

“In evaluating social security, it should be 
kept in mind that it not only provides re- 
tirement income but also survivors and dis- 
ability insurance. For example, if a man earn- 
ing $550 a month with a wife and two chil- 
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dren were to die at age 35, his family could 
receive $56,000 in survivors benefits. If the 
man were to become disabled at age 35, he 
would draw $59,000 in disability insurance.” 

“Social security is a sound and worthwhile 
investment for the young and old,” Mc- 
Govern said. 


OKLAHOMA'S SUPERIOR FOOTBALL 
PLAYERS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I had 
intended to let the matter rest until 
after New Year’s Day, but the daily 
newspapers keep reminding me of the 
superiority of Oklahoma football play- 
ers. 

Therefore, I invite the Senate’s atten- 
tion again to a fine young man who has 
done great service and earned much re- 
spect for his team, his university, and 
his State. 

The “lineman of the year” was named 
yesterday by United Press International, 
and the overwhelming choice was Gran- 
ville Liggins, of the University of Okla- 
homa. 

Senators will recall that last week Mr. 
Liggins—“Granny,” as he is called by 
his teammates—was selected All-Ameri- 
can by all the major polls, and now his 
selection as lineman of the year demon- 
strates just how great an All-American 
football hero he is. 

Mr. Liggins is an Oklahoma product. 
He was graduated from Booker T, Wash- 
ington High School, in Tulsa, and is the 
first Tulsan to be named to the first team 
in the major All-American selections. 

In addition to being outstanding on 
the football field, this young Oklahoman 
has distinguished himself on the wres- 
tling mat. Last year he won the Big Eight 
pres ii heavyweight champion- 
ship. 

I invite Senators who have not had 
the chance to see Mr. Liggins or the 
Oklahoma Sooners in action this year 
to watch the Orange Bowl game on New 
Year's, when Oklahoma overhauls Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “UPI Picks 
Liggins Lineman of Year,” published in 
the Washington Evening Star of Decem- 
ber 5, 1967, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OKLAHOMA SENIOR: UPI Picks Licctns LINE- 
MAN OF YEAR 

New YorK.—Granville (Nose Guard) Lig- 
gins of Oklahoma has a computer-like mind 
that can read offensive patterns in the tick 
of a split second and destroy the big play. 

For this phenomenal ability that elevated 
Oklahoma to the Big Eight title and a berth 
in the Orange Bowl, Liggins was named Mon- 
day the United Press International Lineman 
of the Year for 1967. He drew 38 votes from 
a panel of sportswriters and sportscasters. 

Liggins is a 21-year-old senior who weighs 
220 pounds and stands an inch under 6 feet. 
His fantastic mobility previously earned him 
a berth as a middle guard on the UPI All- 
America team and brought praise from both 
the Oklahoma coaching staff and rival Big 
Eight mentors. 

Liggins’ latest achievement was announced 
after Oklahoma beat Oklahoma State for a 
9-1 record and helped Sooner Coach Chuck 
Fairbanks enjoy instant success in his rookie 
season. 

Bob Johnson, a Tennessee center, was run- 
ner-up to Liggins in the Lineman of the Year 
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balloting with 23 votes. Defensive tackle Ke- 
vin Hardy of Notre Dame, out for part of the 
season with an injury, received 19 votes 
from the selectors. 

Offensive tackle Ron Yary of Southern 
California was fourth with 17 and a fifth- 
place tie at 12 existed between middle guard 
Wayne Meylan of Nebraska and defensive end 
Ted Hendricks of Miami (Fla.). 

“Liggins has been a completely outstand- 
ing player for us all season,“ Fairbanks said 
of his prized charge. He's a leader in his 
own way.” 

From a frightened weakling to a lineman 
who plays “nose to nose” with the opposing 
forwards so he can knife through with quick 
thrusts, Liggins emerged as one of the out- 
standing college football players in the na- 
tion this year. 

“I wish I had 10 more like him,” muses Pat 
James, Oklahoma's defensive coach. He's the 
best at doing what we ask him to do I've 
ever seen.” 

Liggins’ next appearance will be against 
Tennessee in Miami’s Orange Bowl New Year's 
night. 


TRIBUTE TO BOB BYRNES, DIS- 
TINGUISHED JOURNALIST OF 
THE HARTFORD COURANT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, when the 
next session of the Congress rolls around 
in January, we shall be without the ex- 
cellent services of Bob Byrnes, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Hartford 
Courant. 

Bob Byrnes has had a full and reward- 
ing 50-year career as a journalist. He has 
covered Washington activities for the 
Hartford Courant for 24 years. Before 
that, he was a political, editorial, and leg- 
islative reporter for the Courant at its 
home office. 

Bob's journalistic roots are deep, in- 
deed. His career began in 1917 when, as 
a 17-year-old Trinity College student, he 
was appointed campus correspondent for 
the Hartford Times. 

Throughout Connecticut and Wash- 
ington, Bob Byrnes has a reputation as 
an unusually fair, objective, and respon- 
sible newsman. In pursuing a story he 
never leaves a stone unturned. Frequently 
he can be found working late in his Na- 
tional Press Building office. 

Everyone in the country who knows 
Bob Byrnes knows that he is an honest 
reporter, highly intelligent, and a man 
whom all of us love. We shall miss him 
very much in Washington. He is not a 
spectacular man, but he is diligent and 
honest, and I wish to pay tribute to him 
on the floor of the Senate today. 

I have known and worked with Bob 
Byrnes since my days in the House. I am 
happy to wish him well in the semiretire- 
ment that he plans for himself. Like his 
many friends in Congress, I shall not for- 
get him. 


GOVERNOR ROMNEY ANALYZES 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE UNDER- 
DEVELOPED NATIONS AND THE 
CHALLENGES TO AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, this 
morning Gov. George Romney delivered 
a major address at Kansas State Uni- 
versity in Manhattan, Kans., as a part 
of that university’s distinguished Alf 
Landon lecture series. 

The subject of Mr. Romney’s com- 
ments was the problems of the under- 
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developed nations and an assessment of 
America’s role in assisting in resolving 
these problems. 

Mr. Romney opened his address with 
the following statement: 


One of the greatest international chal- 
lenges facing us today is the huge difference 
in living standards between the rich, indus- 
trialized northern nations and the poor, un- 
derdeveloped southern peoples. 


I endorse that view because I think 
there is little question that the great and 
growing gap between the rich and poor 
nations of the world will constitute the 
greatest threat to international peace 
and security in the years ahead. If prog- 
ress is not soon made in narrowing that 
gap, present international problems will 
be magnified many times over. 

Mr. Romney points out that our for- 
eign aid program is in need of major 
overhaul, but he also wisely emphasizes 
that continued American foreign aid will 
be necessary in the future. He also em- 
phasizes the vital importance of inter- 
national trade between the rich and poor 
nations. For if the rich nations were to 
close their doors to the products of un- 
derdeveloped nations, the economic blow 
to the poor nations would be disastrous. 

In discussing this problem of how the 
rich-poor gap is to be narrowed, Mr. 
Romney puts particular emphasis on the 
necessity of involving the initiative and 
the resources of the private sectors in 
both the underdeveloped and industrial- 
ized nations alike. And he concludes his 
remarks with a series of worthwhile 
recommendations as to how this goal 
might be accomplished. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
Senators to these most worthwhile com- 
ments by Mr. Romney and ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of his speech 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Gov. GEORGE ROMNEY, LANDON 
LECTURE, KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY, MAN- 
HATTAN, KANS., DECEMBER 6, 1967 
One of the greatest international chal- 

lenges facing us today is the huge difference 

in living standards between the rich, indus- 
trialized northern nations and the poor, un- 
derdeveloped southern peoples. 

Barbara Ward has written: “The gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor has become 
inevitably the most tragic and urgent prob- 
lem of our day.” 

The “development gap”, as it is called, is 
widening. The “have” nations have failed 
to adequately commit their vision, their will, 
and their resources to the task, and the “have 
not” peoples are losing ground. 

Most Americans perceive neither the pro- 
portions of this problem nor the dangers 
it presents to our own interests. What we 
take for granted in our own society pre- 
empts our consciousness of human depriva- 
tion elsewhere. Our natural confidence about 
the future obscures awareness of how fragile 
it is. In this sense, we are isolating and alien- 
ating ourselves from the rest of the world 
as it really is. 

In my talk today, I first want to take a 
quick look at the development problem—in 
terms of its size and national interest, and 
in terms of what needs to be done about it. 

Then, in more detail, I will discuss U.S. 
aid, trade and private resources policies as 
they relate to development and suggest cer- 
tain courses of action in these areas. 

What are the dimensions of the develop- 
ment challenge? 
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The 
product of West Germany is $1,620 and of 
Nigeria $80—both have a population of 
around 60 million. Japan and Indonesia are 
at roughly the same population level, but 
Japan is nine times better in productivity. 
Canada has one quarter the population and 
almost ten times the per citizen productive 
capacity of Brazil. 

By the end of this century, on the present 
basis, the per capita income of Americans 
will have risen by thirty times as much as the 
increase in most underdeveloped countries. 

The world’s population may Jump to well 
over six billion by the end of this century, 
with nearly five billion living in the world’s 
impoverished regions. The annual birth rate 
per 1,000 people in the industrialized nations 
is 20. But in those countries which are al- 
ready unable to feed their populations 
adequately it is 40 per thousand. 

Underdevelopment is a single word that 
sums up illiteracy, poverty, hunger, disease, 
human misery. It breeds violence and an- 
archy. It presents a vacuum. 

Underdevelopment is a greater danger than 
Communist aggression. The Communists ex- 
ploit underdevelopment to spread their power 
and influence. They have carefully prepared 
for this by ing the falsehood that the 
prosperity of the “have” nations resulted 
from their exploitation of the “have not” 
nations. Furthermore, they have erected a 
barrier to effective development by mislead- 
ing “have not” nations into believing im- 
perialism through private economic invest- 
ment is as threatening to their Independence 
as imperialism through political domination. 

We must successfully attack the basic 
economic development problems now, or 
face more Vietnams later. And the dollar 
cost of the investment for peace is nowhere 
near the dollar cost for war. 

If we remain an affluent island surrounded 
by a sea of poverty, our whole way of life 
will be threatened. 

If the lot of the deprived peoples does not 
improve, and if their hopes for a better life 
wither, widespread violence directly affecting 
life in the United States would be increased. 

If we—and I include our industrialized 
colleagues on this continent, in Europe, and 
the few in Asia—become the exclusive rich 
minority we will be dangerously vulnerable 
to the massive majority of the poor. 

Because, generally speaking, the color line 
matches the division between the rich na- 
tions and the poor nations the possibilities 
are frighteningly explosive. 

This huge underdeveloped majority would 
have practically nothing to lose in the 
struggle. 

Development is necessary for peace and 
peace is necessary for development, Turmoil 
defeats progress—abroad, as well as at home. 
Violence perpetuates human misery by dis- 
couraging the systematic organization of re- 
sources needed to raise living standards. 

But fear of instability should not be an 
excuse to maintain the status quo, nor can 
or should the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions be suppressed because of the danger of 
disorder. It is critical that change occur, rad- 
ical change, and quickly. But supporting 
change does not mean fomenting violence. 
We must guide change into constructive 
rather than destructive channels. 

The national self-interest of America is 
directly, irrevocably dependent on interna- 
tional development. Underdevelopment rep- 
resents not only threat but opportunity. 

As former Treasury Secretary C. Douglas 
Dillon said, “it is not missiles that have 
made neighbors of distant countries. It is 
the trading system of the modern world. 
... Today’s less developed nations are to- 
morrow's richest economic and political as- 
set.” 
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The continental growth of private econ- 
omies depends on the expansion of inter- 
national trade and markets. Prospering na- 
tions make better customers and markets 
than poor ones. And among prospering na- 
tions political and social problems generally 
have a better chance of being resolyed be- 
fore they develop into military problems. 

From an investment and enterprise stand- 
point, development of the underdeveloped 
can be more profitable than investing in ac- 
tivities in areas already developed. 

Here then is opportunity. 

What can be done about underdevelop- 
ment? 

At present, our national response is char- 
acterized by lower levels of foreign economic 
assistance, heightened threats of protec- 
tionism, and insignificant private enterprise 
involvement in the business of development. 

There is a general failure of vision, will 
and leadership. 

The total gross national product of all the 
industrial nations is currently $1.5 trillion 
per year. Only 1 percent of that in economic 
aid—public and private—to the underdevel- 
oped nations would amount to $15 billion 
8 That would be double the present 
evel. 

The flow of long-term capital from the 
haves to the have nots has remained about 
the same since 1961 despite a rise in national 
income of the richer nations. 

There is no question that the industrial- 
ized nations can afford to meet the current 
growth needs of the developing nations with- 
out hurting themselves—in fact they can 
benefit themselves. In the case of the United 
States, our gross national product for 200 
million people has increased by more than 
$100 billion since 1960, as compared with 
less than $35 billion for the more than 2 
billion people in the less-developed world. 

We are slipping—the gap is growing—the 
danger is increasing. 

We must find a way to avert this potential 
disaster for the world. We must concentrate 
new energies to use the tremendous wealth 
and technological expertise of the affluent 
Northern nations to help develop the poverty- 
stricken southern peoples. 

Bringing sustained growth out of stagna- 
tion is a plodding process at best. 

It can’t happen overnight. It must be con- 
ceived in terms of a generation of sustained 
effort. 

This is no Marshall Plan exercise, to re- 
build highly sophisticated industrial econ- 
omies. The underdeveloped nations are start- 
ing from scratch. They face economic handi- 
caps not found by the now developed na- 
tions during their development, 

Most “have not” nations have no political 
tradition and little sense of nationhood. They 
have little base to build on, no institutional 
infrastructure, no large body of educated 
or trained manpower. 

We cannot succeed if we act alone. We 
must be the leader largely through example. 

We must not be arbitrary or impatient in 
our approach to the problem. Nor can we be 
exclusive or paternalistic. The cooperative 
resources of the industrialized nations should 
be committed to the task in a coordinated 
manner, and the recipient nations must ef- 
fectively marshall their own resources and 
pull their own share from the beginning. 
Otherwise, there is no chance of success. 

Progress-sharing partnerships between the 
affluent industrial countries and the under- 
developed areas should be a paramount ob- 
jective of American foreign policy. This de- 
mands changes in our aid, trade and private 
resource policies, and needs a broad program 
of international cooperation. 

The U.S. has not been responsive enough 
concerning measures to improve the terms of 
trade of the poorer nations. The industrial 
countries generally must be willing to allow 
the underdeveloped nations to strengthen 
their earnings from commercial exports. 
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Private enterprise embodies the very genius 
of the American economy and carries the 
contagious germ of freedom. The under- 
developed world must be exposed to the 
dynamic private enterprise systems of the 
Northern hemisphere, and a substantial in- 
flow of private investment must be made 
available. 

Even under the most optimistic predictions 
on trade reform and private resource inflow, 
it is unlikely that the underdeveloped nations 
can achieve their development goals without 
more foreign aid. 

The foreign aid program has few friends. 
It has no political constituency in the United 
States. It has made some bad errors. It has 
been wasteful. It has not shown quick or cer- 
tain progress. Many nations that have re- 
ceived our aid appear ungrateful, and worse 
still, even oppose our position on major inter- 
national issues. 

Sometimes our aid appears to shore up 
dictators. At other times it fills the pockets of 
corrupt politicians. Our military assistance 
and arms sales sometimes seem to encourage 
recipient countries to war against one an- 
other. 

It is easy to criticize our aid program. It 
needs reshaping and continuing vigilant ex- 
amination. But it is very difficult to adminis- 
ter an aid program in this interdependent but 
anti-cooperative world of today. Even so, 
there are some “success” stories, such as 
Taiwan, Israel, and South Korea. There has 
been isolated progress. 

And it is difficult to argue that govern- 
ment aid is not needed, given the develop- 
ment needs only it can fulfill, given the effect 
it can have on improving the environment 
for the infiow of private capital, and given 
the important ways in which it can com- 
plement the desirable effect of trade in de- 
velopment progress. 

I believe that the private sector must sup- 
ply the bulk of the resources needed to as- 
sist the underdeveloped countries in their 
growth. But I also believe that our foreign 
aid levels have been cut below the amounts 
required for the necessary input of public 
funds in meeting the development challenge. 

As a percentage of our gross national prod- 
uct, American foreign aid has plummeted to 
a level about one-half that maintained dur- 
ing the last years of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. The development loans re- 
quested by the Administration for the cur- 
rent fiscal year amount to only 78 percent 
of the $975 million appropriated in 1963. 

The current Administration has shown 
little real leadership in international devel- 
opment, and the foreign aid program shows 
it. The complaints from the White House on 
Congressional cuts have usually come after 
the fact. 

In competing with other budget priorities, 
foreign economic assistance gets lip service 
and little else. Thus it is unduly vulnerable 
to Congressional attack; and unreasonably 
becomes the butt of other frustrations. Over- 
seas, it is looked upon as uncertain and un- 
dependable. 

In 1957, John Foster Dulles testified for 
the establishment of the Development Loan 
Fund, stressing that it would be devoted to 
“the capital needed to create the economic 
environment in which private initiative can 
come into play.” The next year, he supported 
the principle of development loans, techni- 
cal assistance, and self-help as key parts of 
the mutual security program, asking: “Are 
we so poor that we cannot afford to pay for 
peace and security and to continue to culti- 
vate in the world those concepts of national 
independence and human liberty for which 
our nation was founded?” 

Public monies help to improve the climate, 
build the institutions, and train technicians 
necessary to permit private enterprise to 
function effectively. A private investor looks 
for a stable governmental system committed 
to private enterprise, an equitable tax struc- 
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ture, for a reasonable system of export con- 
trols, for an educational system that can pro- 
duce skilled manpower, for an adequate and 
reasonably cheap power supply, for a reliable 
transportation system, and for wider mar- 
kets. The aid program, directly and indirect- 
ly, can help provide these assets. 

Government aid has other programs which 
encourage private investment in the under- 
developed areas. Among the most important 
are the Investment Survey, Investment In- 
surance, and Investment Loan programs. 
The extended risk guarantee program is par- 
ticularly valuable, and Congress should au- 
thorize a higher ceiling on guarantees out- 
standing than now exists to help get it really 
moving. 

Technical assistance in the foreign aid pro- 
gram is essential for development. Capital 
alone can’t do the job if you don’t have 
trained men to manage your projects. New 
machinery will gather rust if the people are 
starving and don’t know how to raise or pro- 
cure sufficient food to feed themselves. Our 
foreign aid program offers technical training 
in a host of fields and fights the war on 
hunger by encouraging both local food pro- 
duction and family planning efforts. 

The U.S. foreign aid program channels 
money into international institutions such 
as the World Bank and various multilateral 
arrangements. 

It encourages cooperative and coordinated 
development assistance from other indus- 
trialized nations through multilateral orga- 
nizations such as the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development and its 
Development Advisory Committee. 

Our foreign aid program needs reform, such 
as in the arms supply and sales field. It needs 
even more stress on certain basic principles, 
such as self-help, political development, and 
selective assistance to those nations most able 
and willing to make progress. 

It must not be relied on too much. There 
are many problems and limitations in gov- 
ernment-to-government aid; there is much 
that it should not and more that it can- 
not do. 

I believe that we must put more stress on 
trade and private investment than on aid. 
But we need aid. One is not a substitute for 
another. All are closely inter-related; each 
can be complementary and catalytic. 

The importance of trade policies and pat- 
terns to the development opportunity has 
been tragically under-rated. 

The consumeristic private enterprise prin- 
ciples which our society has so effectively 
vitalized must be applied throughout the 
interdependent world. 

The continued support of international 
trade and the liberalization of existing trade 
restrictions must be pursued with a dedica- 
ton and a vigor which has been sadly lacking, 
particularly in the present Administration. 

The Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations 
achieved agreements affecting about $40 bil- 
lion in world trade. We gave tariff cuts on $7.5 
to $8 billion of our industrial and agricul- 
tural imports, and obtained tariff reductions 
on about the same amount of U.S. exports. 

This was progress. Our general experience 
shows that reduced tariff barriers bring about 
increased export earnings. Trade restriction- 
ism has been tried and found to be a failure. 

But the Kennedy Round didn’t really ad- 
dress the development challenge, and the 
Administration's position in the trade field 
as it pertains more directly to the poorer na- 
tions is uncertain and uncommitted. 

The underdeveloped countries do not ex- 
port many manufactured goods. Their raw 
material exports grow very slowly, whereas 
the demand for imported manufactured and 
industrial goods grows very quickly. There is 
a trade imbalance. In this situation, they 
lack the resources necessary to import the 
good required to bring them to a satisfactory 
rate of development. 

So it is vital for underdeveloped nations to 
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trade more if they are to develop. And it is 
vital for the international community to 
create a trade environment that would fos- 
ter rather than frustrate the growth of 
developing countries. 

This is the basic aim of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Development, 
which meets again in New Delhi, India, in 
February. UNCTAD, as it is called, recom- 
mended in 1963 that the industrial countries 
extend general tariff preferences to imports 
from the underdeveloped countries in order 
to create markets for their manufactured ex- 
ports and to bring about gradually the dim- 
inution of the obstacles hindering the 
entry of these exports to the industrial 
countries. 

This move would improve the deteriorating 
terms of trade of the underdeveloped nations 
that I have mentioned. Allowing the poor 
nations to export more would enable them 
to import more, thus adjusting their trade 
imbalance and allowing them to get invest- 
ment capital and capital equipment—cru- 
cially needed to achieve growth and stimu- 
late development. 

This is a serious proposition, requiring 
careful study and consideration. In my view, 
given the priorities of the development chal- 
lenge, America should support it. Instead, 
we have lacked the resolve. 

At the 1963 UNCTAD session, the U.S. 
opposed the proposal. I hope that our Dele- 
gation to the next UNCTAD meeting will 
carry instructions allowing it to strongly 
support the general preference for the poorer 
nations in concert with a similar position 
by the other industrialized nations, as re- 
cently recommended by the OECD. 

Extension of preferences by the U.S. to the 
underdeveloped nations would provide posi- 
tive incentive to develop export trade. Prefer- 
ences appear to be almost indispensible to 
the U.S. objective of increasing international 
trade and integrating the underdeveloped 
countries with the free economies of the 
North. 

Recently, a huge upsurge of protectionist 
activity in the Congress—a retrogression into 
narrow economic nationalism—has raised the 
fears of many traders at home and abroad 
and cast new doubts on the basic under- 
pinnings of our international economic rela- 
tionships. 

The new deadly serious protectionist drive 
could affect 80% of our dutiable imports. 

At one point pending quota bills in Con- 
gress would have resulted in the drastic cut- 
ting back or cutting out of U.S. imports 
conservatively valued at $3.6 billion. 

Now, the only answer to all this can be 
retaliation. According to the international 
system of trade rules under which we oper- 
ate—the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—for every restriction we impose on 
imports, an equivalent restriction on our ex- 
ports abroad can be imposed by other coun- 
tries on U.S. industry. 

And retaliation to trade protectionism can 
also take the form of investment protection- 
ism. If we want to sell, we must buy. When 
we try to insulate some sector of our indus- 
try from international competition, some 
U.S. business must in turn pay for it. And our 
Overall, long-term trade position is hurt. 

Retaliation to threatened protectionist 
moves could affect nearly one-third of our 
exports which face duties overseas. In addi- 
tion, the quotas recommended would result 
in higher prices for U.S. consumers, worsen 
our critical balance of payments position, 
and increase Government controls over our 
own economy. 

The real problem is to correct the infia- 
tionary forces that are making us non-com- 
petitive and to encourage the forces that 
keep us ahead in productivity and tech- 
nology. 

The selfishness and short-sightedness of 
the protectionist movement is always beneath 
the surface. But I submit that a lack of dedi- 
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cation to the principles of international pri- 
vate enterprise and a lack of follow-up to the 
Kennedy Round achievements by the John- 
son Administration actually encouraged this 
latest spate of restrictive threats. 

The Administration even at this 
date has failed to present a bill to the Con- 
gress which would fill crucial gaps in our 
national trade policy. This legislation is 
needed, among other things, to restore the 
U.S. Government's unused au- 
thority which ran out on June 30th, leaving 
us without the power to negotiate even minor 
tariff adjustments. 

The new legislation must also liberalize 
the criteria for adjustment assistance under 
the 1962 Trade Expansion Act, which have 
proved in practice to be too tight and rigid 
for companies or industries in trouble. 

This unworkability of the adjustment help 
theoretically available to US. firms and 
workers injured by imports resulting from 
tariff concessions became clear many months 
ago. But nothing has been done by the Ad- 
ministration to remedy the situation. 

This inaction provided stimulus to the new 
protectionist wave. The Administration is 
tardy and unresolved in its trade policy and 
accordingly has courted confusion and 
reaction. 

The greatest lack in the development effort 
today is the astounding absence of sub- 
stantial participation by the private portion 
of our economy. Without the tremendous 
capital resources, the unparalleled know-how 
and the aggressive spirit of private enterprise, 
there is no possibility that the development 
gap can be effectively narrowed. 

The present low rate of American invest- 
ment represents a crippling failure of our 
own response to the development challenge. 
The private flow has been decreasing both 
in terms of gross national product and over- 
all investment by the other northern in- 
dustrialized nations. The total accumulated 
American private capital in the less developed 
countries today is only about $15 billion, over 
half of which is in extractive industries like 
mining and petroleum. 

Given the great need of the poor nations 
for capital, the limitations on the amount 
and the efficacy of public funds, and the 
free enterprise traditions of this country, 
government aid should be a supplement to 
private involvement. At present the pub- 
lic commitment of funds is over four times 
the private commitment, The ratio is the 
opposite of what it should be. This is strange 
testimony to our own faith in private 
development. 

What can be done about this private enter- 
prise gap? 

Ways must be found to diminish risk of 
loss and enhance the prospect of profit for 
the investor in the underdeveloped areas. 
Government policies should be revised to 
offer incentives to greater private 
involvement. 

Governments must cooperate on efforts to 
improve the private enterprise climate in 
the underdeveloped countries to attract both 
foreign and domestic investment. 

Private business must perceive its own 
interest in broader and longer-range terms. 
The ultimate threat and opportunity must be 
clearly understood and accepted as a basis for 
action. 

The ingenuity of private enterprise must 
be devoted to applying the principles of 
progress-sharing and partnership in relations 
with foreign peoples, to put an end to fears 
of international economic imperialism and 
exploitation. 

Private investment abroad must be viewed 
not just as a migration of capital but as a 
transfer of skills, know-how, and tech- 
niques, The whole infrastructure of the pri- 
vate sector—management, sales, research 
and development, production—must be in- 
jected into the process. 

Universities, foundations, and voluntary 
organizations must be brought into partici- 
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pation in the international development 
challenge on a more intensive and less pe- 
ripheral scale than at present. 

Representatives of business, finance and 
industry from the various richer nations 
should consult and collaborate on private 
investments in the poorer countries. 

There are instances of good recommenda- 
tions and good innovations in the area of 
private resource participation abroad. Let me 
give some examples: 

The Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid, submit- 
ted in 1965, and headed by Arthur K. Wat- 
son, Chairman of the IBM World Trade Cor- 
poration, contained some helpful suggestions, 
many of which have been put into practice. 

Among other proposals, the Waston Com- 
mittee recommended amendments in the tax 
law so that losses suffered by American- 
owned subsidiaries in developing countries 
could be offset against profits earned else- 
where. It also recommended the less-cautious 
use of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment’s extended risk guarantee program, the 
subsidization of technical assistance to insti- 
tutions in the developing countries, and the 
expansion of AID’s staff of private profes- 
sionals in Washington and the field. It sug- 
gested that development be given priority 
over immediate balance of payments con- 
siderations and that special attention be 
given to the role of agriculture in less-de- 
veloped countries. 

In activities abroad, U.S. firms have shown 
increasing interest in basic economic devel- 
opment projects, in joint venture arrange- 
ments which help to foster the concept of 
partnership, and in local management and 
transfer to majority ownership. 

The World Bank is investigating a multi- 
lateral investment guarantee formula which 
would expand the concept of risk-reducing 
insurance on investments to a shared ar- 
rangement involving the participation of the 
recipient government. I have suggested an 
International Partnership Investment Insur- 
ance plan which would provide a multilateral 
pool of private funds allowing a radical ex- 
pansion of the insurance principle. 

Obstacle-free international trade bridges 
on a company-to-company or industry-to-in- 
dustry basis have been constructed, such as 
in the agricultural implement and automo- 
tive industries of the United States and 
Canada. 

The ADELA Investment Company—a 
multinational private investment group rep- 
resenting over 130 banks and industrial cor- 
porations of Canada, Western Europe, the 
U.S. and Japan—is hard at work mobilizing 
equity capital, know-how, and services for 
promising local, development-orlented enter- 
prises in Latin America. 

These ideas and activities are heartening, 
but they should be vastly expanded and 
multiplied. Others should be encouraged. 

In the Executive Branch—I would recom- 
mend; reforms in the aid program and lib- 
eralization of Southern trade, as I have in- 
dicated; greater diplomatic efforts to create 
better climates for private investment and 
more co-participation of industrialized na- 
tions in the development effort; increased tax 
incentives for foreign investment in the un- 
derdeveloped areas; beefing-up of existing in- 
vestment guarantee program; the enlarge- 
ment at home and at posts abroad of the 
excellent activities of AID’s office of Private 
Resources; and stronger cross-governmental 
authority and action on policies affecting the 
less-developed areas such as the politics-rid- 
den, bureaucracy-mired War on Hunger. 

In the Congress, I would recommend the 
establishment of a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Private Initiative in International 
Development. Such an agency could enable 
the Congress to play a stronger and less 
chial role in supporting the involvement of 
private enterprise in meeting the worldwide 
challenge, and would lend more prestige to 
the effort as a whole. 
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In the private sector itself, I would recom- 
mend the establishment of an International 
Development Coalition made up of represent- 
atives of business, finance and industry, who 
would make continuing studies and recom- 
mendations to the private organizations on 
the one hand and to the Federal Government 
on the other concerning the best methods of 
private international investment and enter- 
prise, and the best policies to facilitate such 
involvement. 


THIRD-CLASS BULK MAIL RATE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Senate, 
as well as the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, has given careful and 
prolonged attention to the matter of 
postal rate increases and postal and civil 
service wage increases. However, it has 
come to my attention that an unprece- 
dented amount of lobbying pressure has 
been brought to bear upon the conferees 
now adjusting the differences between 
the House and the Senate over H.R. 7977. 

My plea this afternoon is to the Sen- 
ate conferees to hold firm on the Senate- 
passed recommendations for third-class 
bulk mail; namely, 4 cents minimum 
piece rate. 

As we considered postal rates in the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
it was always my feeling that the third- 
class junk mailers had the best deal in 
America going for them. It borders on 
the ludicrous that at this late hour we 
should even consider dropping back the 
rates of third-class junk-mail users. In- 
deed, the fairest, the most equitable, the 
most germane debate that we could now 
be engaged in is not over whether the 
rates for third-class junk mailers should 
be less than 4 cents, but that the rates 
should be more. 

When this body was discussing third- 
class rates, it was my conviction that the 
rate for junk mailers should be at least 
4.2 cents and I supported this with an 
amendment to that effect. In discussions 
with Senators regarding that amend- 
ment, I was assured that we would be 
able to get at least the 4-cent rate. If 
those assurances come to naught, I can 
assure the Senate that from this point 
on it shall be my No. 1 priority to es- 
tablish equitable and rational rates for 
junk mailers, and not at the 4.2 level 
either, but above and beyond that level. 

I can further assure the Senate that 
such a position is not a lonesome one. In 
the past 3 weeks I have had more angry 
mail from home about junk mailers and 
the virtually free ride they have perpetu- 
ated for so many years than I have re- 
ceived on any other single issue now be- 
fore Congress. 

First-class mailers in unprecedented 
numbers in Wyoming have indicated to 
me their generous willingness to accept 
first-class increases provided that the 
rest of the classes carry their fair share 
as well. Anything less than 4 is parasitic. 

Those mailers who gain their liveli- 
hood trading in lists of addresses or the 
mere designation “occupant” in cities all 
over the country, with very little capital 
investment in their operations, under- 
standably are squealing now that the 
Senate has decided it is time for them to 
get off the gravy train. After all, junk 
mailers, for the most part, are using the 
U.S. Post Office as a capital asset from 
which they reap easy rewards. 
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The U.S. Post Office is designed to 
serve millions of Americans who wish to 
communicate with one another. It is 
hardly designed to provide booty for junk 
mailers. And certainly the Post Office 
and its problems, as well as the actions of 
this body, were not meant to be the ob- 
ject of frantic lobbyists. 

Bulk-rate third-class mail has been 
the most rapidly growing of all major 
mail services. From 1947 to 1966 its 
volume increased more than 250 per- 
cent, compared to 80 percent for all other 
mail. Even from 1953 to 1966, when most 
rate increases were effective, bulk mail 
rose 73 percent. 

There is no doubt that low postage 
rates have contributed to the extraor- 
dinary growth of direct mail. There is 
also abundant evidence that past rate 
increases have not disadvantaged either 
the direct mail industry or the users of 
that advertising service. The National 
Association of Letter Carriers stated in 
its January issue of the Postal Record: 

If there were no third-class mail, the Post 
Office Department could eliminate about 
one-quarter of its clerical employees and 
about one-fifth of its letter carriers. 


That number of employees costs the 
Post Office $780 million annually. In con- 
trast, the total revenue from third-class 
mail is only $682 million. Thus, we have a 
loss of $100 million in this category alone. 
There is no sane reason why junk mail- 
ers cannot help to pick up at least a part 
of this tab. 

Not only is the case for at least a 4-cent 
rate overwhelming on the grounds that 
junk mail causes an unnecessary load for 
overburdened carriers and the thin pa- 
tience of householders with pesty junk 
mail, but if the Senate conferees succumb 
to the blandishments, not to mention the 
rather crude threats already alluded to 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], we will be placed in the po- 
sition of having to find other moneys to 
pay for the wage increases incorporated 
in H.R. 7977. Or worse yet, we will have 
to face squarely a reduction in the rec- 
ommendations of the Senate for wage 
increases in the postal and civil service. 
The case for the wage increases which 
we approved here is so strong and so 
compelling that we should all shudder 
at any move which threatens those wage 
increases. If for that reason alone, we 
must object to any lessening of the rates 
for junk mailers. 

The current effort of junk mailers to 
try to stampede the House-Senate con- 
ferees into what is basically an unfair 
posture and special interest protection 
ought to be resisted with the coldest 
shoulder we have. 

I repeat, Mr. President, my conviction 
that if the House-Senate conference fails 
on this crucial issue, the No. 1 business 
of the Senate should be to set a much 
greater rate than 4 cents for junk mail. 


CONFERENCE ON CURRENT PROB- 
LEMS IN COLLEGE ADMINISTRA- 
TION AT ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE, 
EMMITSBURG, MD, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, recently, 
the faculty of St. Joseph College, at 
Emmitsburg, Md., conducted a I-week 
conference on current problems in col- 
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lege administration. The conference was 
attended by specialists from a dozen edu 
cational institutions in various parts of 
the country. 

This is one of the first times a small 
college, confronted with the multifold 
problems existing in the administration. 
of non-State-endowed colleges, has at- 
tempted to bring together specialists in 
all fields of college administration for the 
purpose of attempting to formulate a 
program to improve the operation of 
small colleges. 

I believe that the conclusions reached 
at that conference will be of interest to 
the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that a memorandum summarizing this 
conference be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONFERENCE ON CURRENT PROBLEMS IN COL- 

LEGE ADMINISTRATION, ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE, 

EMMITSBURG, Mp. 


The small private liberal arts college for 
women faces awesome challenges today in 
its struggle to survive, to keep from being 
engulfed in the crosscurrents of American 
higher education. If, in addition, the college 
claims a church-relationship, its chances for 
assistance through a fair share of public 
funds are considerably diminished by a so- 
ciety ever-conscious of its Constitutional 
rights. Convinced, however, that their cause 
is a valid one, the administrators of these 
institutions bring to the educational forum 
the pioneer spirit, foresight, and convictions 
of their founders. Their dedication to the 
ideal in higher education, character educa- 
tion, is their strength in adversity—an ex- 
ample that all might emulate. 

Saint Joseph College at Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, is such an institution. Since its 
founding as an academy by Elizabeth Ann 
Seton in 1809, and since the revision of its 
charter by the Maryland Legislature in 1902 
to grant collegiate degrees, it has evolved 
as an exemplary educational institution for 
America’s young women. For more than 150 
years, its pattern of growth and development 
has been typical of many of our women's 
liberal arts colleges. The multi-faceted aca- 
demic and administrative problems confront- 
ing all American colleges in the past decade, 
however, has forced it to take stock of its 
resources. 

In 1962 Saint Joseph’s launched a ten- 
year Master Plan of Development. It in- 
cluded curricula and plant expansion for 
a projected optimum enrollment of 1,000 
students (a 40% increase) by 1972. 

To administer the expanding program, the 
College has had to increase its administra- 
tive staff at a rate not conducive to grad- 
ual absorption into the mainstream of aca- 
demic life. Consequently a lack of contmu- 
ity and integration became apparent in 
administrative policies and operational pro- 
cedures. Within the past three years five 
new administrative positions have been 
created: Vice President, Director of College 
Relations, Director of Admissions (former- 
ly a combined post as Registrar), Director 
of Institutional Research, and Financial Aid 
Officer. During the same period two other 
persons. assumed top administrative posts. 
The administrators, though resourceful and 
capable, come from varied backgrounds and 
experiences related to, but not specifically 
in, the area of college administration. It 
was felt that an in-service program, designed 
specifically for the administrators, could 
contribute considerably to stimulating their 
continued growth and cooperative efforts. 
The need for the staff to step outside and 
view itself under the guidance of special- 
ists seemed urgent at this stage of develop- 
ment, 


a federal 
under Title III of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (Public Law 89-329). Under the 
grant, the School of Education of the Cath- 
olie University of America provided con- 
sultative services to the College by con- 
ducting a ten-day Conference on Current 
Problems in College Administration for the 
College’s staff. 

The purposes of the conference were: 

1. to improve the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of the administrative services of the 
College; 

2. to identify the principal areas toward 
which the College should direct future ef- 
forts for improvement; 

8. to place the administrative staff in 
contact with outstanding scholars and re- 
search persons in the various administra- 
tive areas; and 

4. to evaluate the total long-range devel- 
opment. plan of the College. 

Dr. Frank B. Pesci, Visiting Associate Pro- 
fessor of Higher Education at Catholic Uni- 
versity, was appointed by the University to 
direct the conference and coordinate the 
sessions which were conducted from Oc- 
tober 16 through 27 on the Emmitsburg 
campus. 

Sister Rosemary Pfaff, D.C., President of 
the College, and members of the administra- 
tive staff selected ten areas of interest and 
concern to be explored during the conference. 
Ten educators, nationally known for their 
competences in higher education, were in- 
vited to address the administration and fac- 
ulty. Walton of the Hopkins, Gould of U.S.C., 
Mayhew of Stanford, Hungate of Columbia; 
Conley of Sacred Heart University, Cutler of 
the University of Michigan, Lee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Stecklein of the University 
of Minnesota, Donovan of Marquette, and 
Stickler of Florida State—as one observer 
remarked, “The Brain Trust of the Academie 
World.” 

Dr. John Walton, Chairman, Department 
of Education, the Johns Hopkins University, 
discussed College Government; Dr. John W. 
Gould, Associate Professor of Business Com- 
munications, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, explored the role of the Academic 
Deanship; Dr. Lewis B. Mayhew, Professor 
of Education, Stanford University, advised 
on Curriculum Analysis; Dr. Thad L. Hun- 
gate, Professor Emeritus of Higher Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
brought more than three decades of ex- 
perience in college finance to his topic on 
Business mt; Dr. William H. Con- 
ley, President, Sacred Heart University in 
Bridgeport, the first American layman to 
head a diocesan university, explored the 
inter-relationships of the college’s constitu- 
encies in a discussion on College Relations. 
The opening session of the second week's 
conferences was led by Dr. Richard L. Cut- 
ler, Vice President for Student Affairs at the 
University. of Michigan. Dr. Cutler spoke on 
Student Personnel. Succeeding conferences 
featured Gilbert L. Lee, Jr., Vice President 
for Business and Finance, University of 
Chicago, on Budget Preparation and Con- 
trol; Dr. John E. Stecklein, Director of In- 
stitutional Research, University of Minne- 
sota, on Institutional Research; Dr. George F. 
Donovan, Chairman, Department of Educa- 
tion, Marquette University, on Departmental 
Head Responsibilities; and Dr. W. Hugh 
Stickler, Head, Department of Higher Edu- 
cation, Florida State University, on Long 
Range Planning. 

The conference consultants received before 
their arrival on campus a description of the 
College and an institutional analysis of its 
strengths and weaknesses in the area of the 
participants specialization. Each consul- 
tant spent a full day at the College working 
with individual administrators and their 
staffs and presented a critique of the ses- 
sions at an evaluation seminar in the eve- 
ning. At the conclusion of the conference, 
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Dr. Pesci assisted the administrators with 
the information supplied in the critiques 
to evaluate their most urgent administrative 
problems and to formulate plans for further 
study and effort. 

Elizabeth Seton’s successors, the Daugh- 
ters of Charity of St. Vincent dePaul, and 
an equal number of lay faculty and admin- 
istrators at Saint Joseph College, through a 
critical self-study, are making a significant 
contribution toward the solution of the prob- 
lems of small liberal arts colleges for women. 
Meanwhile, with refreshing dedication, imag- 
ination, creativeness, and hard work, they 
are firming the objectives of Saint Joseph 
College to develop well-educated, independ- 
ent, mature and responsible young women. 


INSTITUTE FOR URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, today 
the President announced that he has 
ayked a distinguished group of Ameri- 
cans to help him to help the Nation meet 
the challenges of our urban society. He 
stated that he is establishing an Institute 
of Urban Development which will bring 
together experts in a variety of social, 
scientific, and economic disciplines. 

The Institute, funded initially through 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, may develop related re- 
search centers around the country as aids 
to local and State institutes in developing 
policies and programs to meet urban 
problems. 

I am glad to know this of the Institute 
for Urban Development. I welcome it. 
The line between urban and rural prob- 
lems has almost vanished. One section of 
S. 2700, which has been reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, pro- 
vides for comprehensive regional plan- 
ning for urban and rural development, 
and would thereby further accomplish 
this. The Government needs an organiza- 
tion such as this into which it can chan- 
nel research and other planning projects 
related to housing, economic develop- 
ment, pollution, transportation, educa- 
tion, and the question of urban-rural 
balance. 

If this Institute is helpful in avoiding 
future problems in urban development, 
the cost of its urban research will be 
money saved. 

I believe that President Johnson’s ef- 
forts to improve the physical and cul- 
tural environment of the cities and towns 
of America are working. The results are 
beginning to be seen. 

I trust that Congress will give this In- 
stitute its close attention and help as it 
moves forward under its distinguished 
leadership—Mr. Irwin Miller, chairman 
of the board of Cummins Engine; Mr. 
Arjay Miller, president of Ford Motor 
Co.; Mr. McGeorge Bundy, president of 
the Ford Foundation; Mr. Kermit Gor- 
don, president of the Brookings Insti- 
tute; Mr. Richard Neustadt, director of 
the Kennedy Institute of Politics, Har- 
vard University; and Mr. Cyrus Vance, 
New York attorney. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR PERCY BE- 
FORE COMMUNITY RENEWAL SO- 
CIETY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, last week 
I had the privilege of speaking before the 
Community Renewal Society in Chicago. 
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I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be printed in the Recorp. I believe 
the work and the potential of this re- 
markable organization deserves the at- 
tention of us all. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TOWARD RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM 


(Address by Senator CHARLES H. Percy, Re- 
publican, of Illinois, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Community Renewal Society, 
Chicago, III., November 27, 1967) 


Some time ago I read a speech by a man 
who for many years has battled for a rebirth 
of individual responsibility and human dig- 
nity for the inhabitants of America’s slums. 

It was a disturbing speech, and a prophetic 
one. For this man said new things about 
poverty and the slums and the people who are 
imprisoned in them—things which flew in 
the face of the standard wisdom of the day. 

“Using our present strategy“ —the war on 
poverty—he said, all the money in the world 
will not eliminate slums and poverty in 
America. Why? Because, in his words, “our 
present strategy does not enlist the energies 
of the people most concerned—the people of 
the slums.” 

“Our present course,” he said, “depends 
on serving people instead of demanding that 
people help themselves; it does things for 
people instead of with them: . it offers 
them opportunities instead of handing them 
responsibilities.“ 

He said that the principal and decisive role 
in fighting poverty must be assumed by poor 
people themselves. 

He said the poor had to be entrusted with 
the responsibility and funds for managing 
their own affairs—not that they ought to be 
so entrusted, but that they had to be so en- 
trusted if the goal was to be achieved. 

He said progress centers, clinics, and mental 
health centers in the slums will not do the 
job, for they make slum people more de- 
pendent on outsiders, and the culture of de- 
pendency more entrenched. 

He said, too, that the people of the slums, 
among whom he had lived and worked for 
over two decades, did not want lives of more 
rewarding dependency; what they wanted 
was a piece of the action, a chance for gain 
or profit through individual and corporate 
enterprise—in short, the same chance to play 
their part in the American system that others 
had enjoyed before them. 

He said the nongovernmental part of our 
society—our private citizens, business, orga- 
nizations, unions, churches—they were the 
ones who must take the initiative, not the 
government. 

And his concluding observation, in that 
speech given one year ago, was this: 

“I propose an alliance of the conservatism 
in all of us and what is held to be the radical- 
ism of the slums, but is really the same as 
conservatism. Both “isms” are committed to 
the same ideas—individual freedom, local ini- 
tiative, and responsibility.” 

Contrast those observations with the doc- 
trine espoused by many who consider them- 
selves in the forefront of the great war on 
poverty. 

They said the poor needed better treat- 
ment. 

They said that society should spend more 
to provide that better treatment. They said 
that government, particularly the Federal 
government, should lead the way. 

They said that the existing welfare agen- 
cies weren’t really reaching the poorest peo- 
ple, and that new organizations were needed 
to help the poor gain the benefits to which 
they were entitled. 

But what they did not say was that the 
greatest need of the poor was to be entrusted 
with the responsibility and resources for re- 
shaping their whole environment and for 
controlling their own destiny as human be- 
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ings. That was held to be a foolish and 
romantic notion. 

I recount this confrontation of ideas to- 
night because it is triply relevant to our 
present theme. 

First, the man whose speech I have quoted 
is Don Benedict, the Executive Director of 
the Community Renewal Society. 

Second, the events of the past year have 
time and again confirmed the soundness of 
his views. 

Third, the philosophy he has so ably set 
forth today forms the basis of an exciting 
and vital new program, Toward Responsible 
Freedom. 

Consider for a moment the semantic im- 
plications of the changing of the name of 
the former Chicago City Missionary Society 
to the Community Renewal Society. 

Webster defines “missionary” to be a per- 
son “commissioned by a religious organiza- 
tion to propagate its faith or carry on hu- 
manitarian work.” 

In this definition, I think, are three im- 
portant meanings. 

The missionary is commissioned by a reli- 
gious organization. 

His misson is the propagation of his faith; 
he comes not to learn and understand, but 
to impart and exhort. 

And he carries on “humanitarian work! 
that is, he dispenses charity to the needy. 

Far be it for me to disparage the work of 
the thousands of missionaries who have de- 
voted their lives to self-sacrificing service. 
I am suggesting only that the new name of 
Community Renewal Society reflects a con- 
scious awareness of the need to reorient the 
traditional link between the fortunate and 
the unfortunate. It reflects the transmuta- 
tion of philanthropy and charity into a dy- 
namic new relationship, with infinitely 
more promise for bringing self-respect and 
human dignity to those who today are 
mired in smoldering despair amid the jungle 
of the slums. 

No longer is the Society a religious orga- 
nization in the traditional sense. It con- 
tinues to draw its major support from church 
sources. Its ranks are liberally sprinkled with 
men of the cloth. But the Society under its 
new organization is truly an ecumenical en- 
terprise, because it seeks to bring together 
a new urban coalition to face squarely the 
crisis of our cities. 

For instead of drawing its support and 
leadership solely from within the church 
organizations of the Chicago area, the So- 
ciety is reaching out to tap the great re- 
sources of private enterprise, of labor unions, 
of civic organizations, of our colleges and 
universities, and perhaps most important, of 
the men and women of our neighborhood 
organizations striving for a better life. 

Nor is the Society a vehicle for propagating 
the faith. It does not exist to tell poor people 
what is good for them, or to dictate recipes 
for progress that may seem self-evident to 
the middle-class fifth generation Anglo 
Saxon American. 

Instead, the Society aims now to help peo- 
ple build their own faith, and to discover 
their own values in the course of working 
toward the fulfillment of their lives. It exists 
to help people pursue their own goals, not to 
superimpose upon them the preconceived 
goals of others. 

And while the efforts of the Society in pro- 
moting Responsible Freedom can certainly be 
classed as “humanitarian work,” absent is 
the traditional connotation of channeling 
benefits to the underprivileged. In its place 
is the most truly humanitarian and religious 
emphasis—helping people to realize their 
own inherent God-given capacity to be hu- 
man in the best and fullest sense of that 
word. The Society's job is not to upholster 
the poorhouse, but to make it obsolete. 

The choice of the new name is similarly 
significant in its implications. 

For the focus of the Society will be on de- 
veloping “community.” It seeks to develop a 
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shared quest of shared values by men and 
women working together. It seeks to create 
a meaningful group whose potential is 
greater than the sum of its parts. And it 
seeks a “renewal’—not merely in the sense 
that urban renewal replaces old buildings 
with new and usually the people too—but in 
a sense of rebirth, of unleashing the human 
spirit to achieve its innate potential. 

I know of no more exciting undertaking 
in America today. 

I had been a Senator less than a month 
when Don Benedict and other leaders of the 
Society came to my office in Washington to 
tell me what they wanted to do. I was im- 
pressed by their wisdom, their vision and the 
sincerity of their purpose. I pledged my per- 
sonal support. I asked my staff to work with 
them to help design Toward Responsible 
Freedom. I called civic leaders in Chicago to 
ask their support for the Community Re- 
newal Society’s developing program. I brought 
the Society’s message to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate, both on the Floor 
and in the hearing room. 

I cannot of course assume responsibility 
for the staff, the publications or even the 
detailed programs of the society, but I am 
here today because I wholeheartedly believe 
in the fundamental rightness of the concepts 
underlying Toward Responsible Freedom; I 
am here because I believe in the vast poten- 
tial a program of this type has for improv- 
ing the lives and opportunities for thousands 
of Chicagoans, and ultimately perhaps for 
millions of families all across America; I am 
here because I have faith in the men I per- 
sonally know who have conceived this ven- 
ture, and the men and women of Chicago’s 
slums who, through it, will for the first time 
gain the power to create genuine com- 
munities of their own, where human life is 
a more rewarding experience, not just a daily 
ordeal, 

I believe these things; and I ask all of you 
here tonight to join me In pledging renewed 
support to something that is right and sound 
and urgent. 

Perhaps some of you know that, I spon- 
sored a bill early this year called the Na- 
tional Home Ownership Foundation Act, I 
was joined by 39 other Senators and 112 
members of the House who introduced similar 
legislation under the leadership of Rep. Wm. 
Widnall of N.J. 

The purpose of that bill was to create a 
private sector device for channeling mort- 
gage capital into the slums and declining 
urban and rural areas of our nation so that 
the poor but motivated people of those areas 
might have the chance to own a home or 
apartment of their own. 

Another purpose was to provide an incen- 
tive to the creation or strengthening of local 
community-based organizations and cor- 
porations to sponsor home ownership 
programs for their members. Under the 
bill, these local sponsoring organizations 
would be able to obtain mortgage financ- 
ing for home ownership, whether on a 
single family, cooperative, or condominium 
basis. In the process of preparing poor fam- 
ilies to achieve the stable income and know- 
how to become home owners, the community 
organization would have to arrange for or 
sponsor the programs to those ends. In short, 
the bill encouraged community organiza- 
tions to develop and implement compre- 
hensive programs for rebuilding—renewing— 
their own environment the way they them- 
selves saw fit. 

For those whose financial resources were 
initially unequal to the demands of home 
ownership, the government would pay part 
of the costs of the monthly payment to the 
mortgagee; later, if the home owner’s income 
rose to middle income levels, this amount of 
assistance would be reduced and eventually 
eliminated. Thereafter the home owner, as 
his income increased, would pay back the 
earlier government investment in him into 
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a revolving fund to help others climbing up 

the same path. 

In its emphasis on self-help, 
thborhood 


people themselves, the National Home Own- 
ership Foundation Act was identical to the 
principles of Toward Responsible Freedom. 

At the same time I sponsored and sup- 
ported two other bills complementary to the 
Home Ownership bill. One was Senator Ribi- 
coff’s Neighborhood Corporations Assistance 
Act, which would have provided pump-prim- 
ing administrative funding for local com- 
munity organizations based on the full and 
democratic participation of the people of 
the neighborhood. The other, which I in- 
troduced, was a bill to expand presently 
authorized Federal-State training programs 
to permit the training of neighborhood peo- 
ple to administer housing and community 
development programs for community cor- 
porations and similar organizations. 

In late July the Housing and Urban Affairs 
Subcommittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee met to consider these 
and some 33 other bills referred to it. The 
able chairman of the Subcommittee, Senator 
John Sparkman, assigned three of the sched- 
uled ten days of hearings to me, for the 
testimony of witnesses of my own choosing. 

Now those of you who are familiar with 
the clientele of the Congressional Banking 
and Currency Committees know which 
groups are likely to appear to testify. There 
are the National Association of Home 
Builders, and the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, and the American 
Bankers Association. There are the National 
Housing Conference, the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
the AFL CIO and the Chamber of Commerce. 

And as I looked over this imposing list of 
organizations waiting to testify, I asked my- 
self, “Where are the people? Where are the 
voices of those for whose benefit many of 
these bills were introduced?” 

And so, during the three days of hearings 
allotted to me, there appeared before the 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee of 
the United States Senate a series of wit- 
nesses different from those usually seen in 
that oak paneled meeting room. 

There was Juan Diaz, who came to voice 
the deepest feelings of the Spanish-speaking 
Americans of Chicago. 

There was Dr. Nathan Wright, Jr., who 
chaired the Black Power Conference in 
Newark last summer. 

There was Cleo Blackburn, who, in the 
face of ridicule from the experts, proved 
that self-help home ownership could work 
in an Indianapolis slum. 

There was Reverend Ralph Henry, speak- 
ing for the people of Chicago’s West Side or- 
ganization, fighting to replace violence with 
hope in a slum the bankers and realtors and 
home builders long ago forgot. 

There was young Jan Dykman, whose pio- 
neering work in the Mullanphy Street slum 
of St. Louis set an example for the nation. 
With him came Mrs. Arnice Straughter, a 
welfare mother turned community organizer, 
who spoke from her heart on what poor 
people could do if only given the chance. 

There were Cora Walker and Florynce Ken- 
nedy, from Harlem, two dedicated women 
lawyers who had the courage to fight apathy 
and bureaucracy and corruption to improve 
the lot of their people. 

There was Garson Meyer from Rochester, 
who upon retirement as Vice President of 
Eastman Kodak devoted his prestige and 
managerial talent to helping poor families 
of Rochester achieve home ownership and 
economic security. 

And there was the eloquent voice of your 
own Don Benedict, outlining Toward Re- 
sponsible Freedom and its potential for free- 
ing the people of Chicago’s slums from the 
chains of poverty, dependence, and despera- 
tion. 
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I will venture to say that rarely have the 
members of the Senate Housing and Urban 
Affairs Subcommittee had an equivalent 
chance to learn, not just from the trade or- 
ganizations and the interest groups, but 
from people, deeply personally effected by 
our proceedings, 

Now an omnibus housing and urban de- 
velopment act has been reported to the floor 
of the Senate. 

Included in the Act is a National Home 
Ownership Foundation, with a mandate to 
provide technical assistance and knowhow to 
neighborhood organizations conducting com- 
prehensive home ownership programs—pro- 
visions which were coupled with the lending 
authority in the bill I originally introduced. 

The Subcommittee members agreed to in- 
clude in the Foundation section a provision 
that if the Foundation found that the devices 
for fi home ownership continued to 
be inadequate for the purpose, the Founda- 
tion could come back to Congress and ask 
that the original lending authority asked for 
be reinserted in the legislation. 

It is not all I sought, but I strongly sup- 
port the bill now before the Senate. I hope 
I am wrong in my pessimism about the po- 
tential accomplishments of the FHA in bring- 
ing private financing into slums. But if Iam 
right, this bill wisely provides the frame- 
work upon which a yet stronger institution 
can be built in the future, should Congress 
see the need to further strengthen it. 

Iam glad to advise you that the provisions 
to expand training for neighborhood project 
administrators was accepted, and will hope- 
fully become law in the near future, For the 
first time this year, too, the Congress voted 
to appropriate funds for this three year old 
program, so I am looking for swift imple- 
menting action in this area. 

This bill does not by anyone’s standards 
constitute a panacea for solving the prob- 
lems of our urban ghettos. I am convinced 
though, that it is a significant step in the 
right direction. 

I am convinced, too, that meaningful pro- 
grams will result only from broadly and 
imaginatively conceived efforts. I know of 
none more potentially deserving than the 
Toward Responsible Freedom program un- 
veiled here tonight. 

Let me conclude my remarks by suggest- 
ing to you a number of ways in which we 
must boldly move forward. 

First, we must work together to spread 
the philosophy that underlies Toward Re- 
sponsible Freedom, As Don Benedict pointed 
out in his speech of last November, what 
we do not need is a more pleasant way of 
dispensing welfare. What we do need is a 
tremendously increased emphasis on the em- 
powerment of lower income people for their 
own self-realization and, through aided self- 
help, for the effective control of their com~ 
munity and its environment. 

Second, we must work to create a working 
alliance between conservatives and the peo- 
ple of the ghettos. For, in truth, they are 
saying the same things, but each in language 
only slightly comprehensible to the other. 
I am convinced that if the way could be 
found to convert the language of the Coun- 
try Club into the language of Kedzie and 
Roosevelt Road, and vice versa, conservatives 
and militant slum dwellers alike would 
realize their common interests and begin to 
work together for their common goals: in- 
dividual liberty, equal opportunity, self-re- 
liance, independence, local initiative and re- 
sponsibility. This is emphatically not the 
language of many who have for years served 
as the self-anointed interpreters for the 
urban poor. 

This reminds me of a passage I read in a 
recent book. It read: 

“No current government programs, how- 
ever, are realistically geared to empowering 
the ghetto masses to grow into self suf- 
ficiency through self-directed growth and 
creative change. Men and women—as well 
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as children—come to hate the hand which 
too long feeds them. The radio news services 
carried not long ago a tragicomic story of an 
appeal by a group of Negro poor for loans 
from several foreign countries on the grounds 
that they wanted help to help themselves 
and that in America they could only get a 
dole. People want to maintain their self- 
respect. When that is lost, little else of en- 
during value seems to remain.” 

Now that sounds to me like the voice of 
responsible conservatism. It is the voice of 
the Chairman of last summer’s Black Power 
Conference, Dr. Nathan Wright, Jr. in his 
book, “Black Power and Urban Unrest.” 

Third, we must work to revise the War on 
Poverty to better equip it to achieve its goals 
along the lines of the philosophy discussed 
here tonight. I supported expanded job op- 
portunity and certain other poverty bills in 
the Senate this year, but in doing so I could 
not refrain from observing that if the war 
on poverty had been created for a genuine 
empowerment of poor people to shape their 
own future, it might well have escaped much 
of the rising tide of criticism and failure now 
engulfing it. 

Fourth, private enterprise must be mobi- 
lized. Its strength and resources must be 
used to develop the slums and to help poor 
people climb the ladder to economic security 
and enhanced self-respect. In the past two 
years alone tremendous steps have been 
taken. Carson Pirie Scott’s Double E program 
was a pioneer in job training for high school 
dropouts. The Kate Maremont Foundation, 
working together with the Lawndale Union 
to end slums, has an exciting new program 
to rehabilitate apartments and sell them to 
slum families as condominium units. The 
interest of several Chicago-based unions in 
encouraging neighborhood organization is 
also important. And many in our colleges 
have long been personally involved in the 
problems of their fellow men, and the 
churches of Chicago have long been in the 
forefront of funding indigenous community 
organizations. 

The National Home Ownership Founda- 
tion Act is one attempt to encourage further 
mobilization of private funds and expertise 
in community development activities. The 
Human Investment Act, which would pro- 
vide employment and job training by pri- 
vate industry—an approach which received 
the endorsement both of conservative mem- 
bers of Congress and such leaders as Dr. 
Martin Luther King and Bayard Rustin— 
should be enacted. Senator Javits’ proposals 
for a Domestic Development Bank and an 
Economic Opportunity Corporation, which 
I co-sponsored, deserve serious consideration, 
So does Senator Robert Kennedy’s bill for 
tax incentives for slum employment. Com- 
mon to all of these proposals is the philos- 
ophy of government as the agent of rein- 
forcement and guarantee, with the private 
enterprise system providing the energy, 
initiative, and leadership. 

Fifth, we must work to strengthen neigh- 
borhood organizations. We need to support 
their activities for the betterment of their 
members and neighborhoods. 

Sixth, much remains to be done to restore 
the ownership of urban neighborhoods to 
neighborhood people. The home ownership 
bill now before the Senate moves in that di- 
rection. It deals with residential housing— 
single family, cooperative, and condominium, 
We must go beyond the ownership of housing 
to dramatically expand neighborhood owner- 
ship of business enterprise, in retailing and 
manufacturing and the service trades. This 
means new training for entrepreneurship, 
and loans on easy terms to those wishing to 
go into business in their own neighborhoods. 
It also means community corporations should 
be organized to supervise cooperative produc- 
tion, marketing, and financing, paralleling a 
system practiced for years in many of the 
rural areas of this country. 

Seventh, we must find ways to encourage 
the growth of financial institutions owned 
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by the people of the neighborhoods they 
serve. Dr. Andrew Brimmer, a member of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, recently pointed out that with 
the rising average real income of the Negro, 
the giant white-owned banks, savings and 
loans, and insurance companies were begin- 
ning to move into a market hitherto reserved 
for black-owned financial institutions. This 
highly efficient competition could have the 
effect, too, of destroying the smaller, less 
secure black-owned institutions so vital to 
the development of economic advancement 
and community leadership in Negro areas of 
our cities. 

Dr. Brimmer's suggestion, which I endorse, 
was to create a new correspondent relation 
between ghetto institutions and the larger 
institutions in the same functional areas; 
thus, a big life insurance company might 
work with a black-owned savings and loan 
association or a bank owned by Spanish- 
speaking stockholders to service home loans 
in the neighborhoods of those institutions, 
rather than trying to perform those tasks 
itself. One provision of the National Home 
Ownership Foundation Act is a step in the 
right direction; it requires the Foundation to 
deposit its funds in savings institutions 
which are actively working to advance better 
housing in ghetto neighborhoods. This prin- 
ciple could and should be expanded upon to 
strengthen those institutions, 

Eighth, we need to take a long new look 
at the organization of our educational sys- 
tems. Mayor Lindsay recently received the 
report of an eminent citizens’ committee 
charged with that task. It recommended 
that the gigantic New York City school sys- 
tem be decentralized into community school 
board areas, and that local parents should 
play an active role in their supervision and 
direction. Like other steps which devolve the 
responsibility for their own affairs upon 
neighborhood people themselves, school de- 
centralization deserves immediate attention 
here in Chicago as well as in other cities 
across the nation. 

Ninth, we need to develop new and imagi- 
native ways of harnessing the talent and 
enthusiasm of our young people of the slums 
in efforts to improve their communities and 
their own opportunities. Mobilization for 
Youth in New York City has successfully 
sponsored a luncheonette, organized and 
managed by teenagers and dropouts, many 
of whom were written off as hopeless cases by 
the local authorities. There are youth or- 
ganizations in Chicago who have this kind 
of potential. It is an asset that America can- 
not afford to leave untapped. 

Tenth, we need to build better relations 
between our law enforcement agencies and 
the people of the slums, Too often the police- 
man, who should be the ally of the oppressed, 
appears to ghetto people as their enemy. The 
Chicago police force, through its community 
relations workshops, has moved to meet this 
problem, but there is more to be done, With- 
out confidence in the police, the very fabric 
of our society is endangered, Better training 
and remuneration for dedicated policemen 
will help, but above all must come a deeper 
understanding on the parts both of police 
officers and of neighborhood leaders of all 
ages and races. 

Eleventh, last, but far from least of my 
areas for action is that of putting an end 
once and for all to racial and religious dis- 
crimination in every form. No American can 
hold his head high until the last vestiges 
of this evil have been eradicated by the con- 
certed action of people like those in this 
room tonight. Discrimination must end—in 
jobs, in accommodations, in housing, in the 
courts, and in every area of American life. 
With this principle there can be no 
compromise, 

I do not know the precise shape our efforts 
for community development in the slums 
will take in the years ahead. The ponts I 
have made here this evening are in some 
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cases only tentative. Perhaps even more im- 
portant and useful ways of looking at these 
problems will soon emerge. 

But we can not wait for them when the 
present needs are so great. By studying the 
experience of the past, we can work to shape 
the future. That, in fact, is the fundamental 
premise of a responsible conservatism. As we 
learn, we must retain the courage to change 
our course, to abandon our mistaken ven- 
tures, and to proceed boldly ahead along the 
path that appears more likely to lead us to 
our goals. 

Toward Responsible Freedom, launched 
here tonight, is a program whose final phases 
cannot yet be envisioned. Undoubtedly 
much will be learned along the way, and 
many adjustments made accordingly. 

But I am proud to be here tonight with 
the Community Renewal Society to launch 
this far-sighted endeavor. 

I am proud that my city of Chicago has 
the caliber of people and the loftiness of 
vision to provide such impressive support to 
this undertaking. 

And I am proud, in anticipation, of the 
men and women who, though today im- 
prisoned in our slums, will tomorrow, with 
our help but through their own efforts, rise 
to the achievement of their own potential 
as self-reliant human beings and creative 
citizens of the greater Chicago of tomorrow. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE MORAL 
JUSTIFICATION FOR VIETNAM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in a 
recent editorial, the Birmingham News 
skillfully discussed the current contro- 
versy over the morality of America’s 
position in Vietnam. 

The News points out that all war is 
immoral and irrational. But the United 
States did not start this war and the 
United States does not choose to con- 
tinue this war. 

The Communists are to blame on both 
counts. 

We feel— 


The News declared 


that the Administration, by fighting a re- 
strained war at this time, is embarked on 
a sane course to save us from the very ther- 
monuclear war which the peace advocates 
accuse the Administration of dragging us 
toward. 


And challenging the views of peace- 
niks and so-called dissenting Democrats, 
the News says: 

We would rather see (their) funds and 
energies spent in an effort to persuade Hanoi 
to accept some of the peace offers so that 
meaningful talks toward a settlement could 
be underway. 


The Birmingham News answers the 
question of morality in Vietnam by pos- 
ing questions of its own: 

Have not large numbers of innocent peo- 
ple been slain by North Vietnamese soldiers 
and Viet Cong terrorists? Would not these 
slayings be continued on an incomparably 
larger scale without the American presence? 
How many civilian lives would be lost tomor- 
row if the United States would evacuate 
today? 

Mr. President, I submit that these are 
the most relevant questions to ask when 
discussing the problem of morality and 
Vietnam. 

I agree with the Birmingham News 
that it would be immoral for the United 
States not to be there. 

And I think the majority of Americans 
share this view. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON IMPROVES 
HEALTH CARE OF ALL AMERICANS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson has signed into law the 
important Partnership for Health Act, 
marking the 31st health bill passed un- 
der his leadership in 4 years. 

The Partnership for Health Act mo- 
bilizes the energies of all levels of govern- 
ment in an all-out war against disease 
by providing Federal funds for health 
services which States and communities 
deem vital; by enlisting the resources of 
the Nation in a total effort to control and 
eliminate rat infestation; and by setting 
strict standards of practice for clinical 
laboratories, to insure careful, correct 
examinations. 

During the Johnson years, more health 
bills have been enacted than during any 
period in our history. 

President Johnson and two Demo- 
cratic-led Congresses have established 
comprehensive health services for over 
900,000 members of poor families, and 
special health care for an additional 
1,000,000 low-income children and youth, 
provided health care for the aged 
through medicare, expanded mental re- 
tardation and community mental health 
centers for the mentally retarded and 
disturbed, and strengthened immuniza- 
tion programs for our children. 

A nation can be only as strong as the 
health of her people. While much re- 
mains to be done before we can be satis- 
fied with the quality of American health 
care, great progress has been made. 

I am proud of the health record writ- 
ten under the Johnson administration, 
and so is a healthier Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s remarks upon signing the 
partnership for health bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT SIGNING CERE- 
MONIES OF THE PARTNERSHIP FOR HEALTH 
LEGISLATION, DECEMBER 5, 1967 
Mr. Vice President, Secretary Gardner, 

Chairman Staggers, members of Congress, 

ladies and gentlemen: 

As President there is nothing that I enjoy 
more than coming here to the East Room 
and signing health bills. 

First, I think it is somewhat of a recom- 
mendation and a compliment to the Con- 
gress for having passed them. Having spent 
so many years in Congress, I look for every 
opportunity I can, in good conscience, to 
compliment them. 

This is the second health bill that I have 
signed this week. That makes me very proud 
and I think this is something that will make 
the American people very happy. 

This is the 3ist health bill that I have 
signed in the last four years. I think that is 
of some significance because it shows what 
we are thinking about in this country and 
it shows what we are doing about it. 

The bill that we will sign shortly is a 
little different than some of the others that 
we have had. Its purpose is not to create a 
new program, but to try to consolidate some 
old ones. It gives our States and it gives our 
communities new power to mount a total 
war sickness and against disease— 
and they need that power. 

Some two years ago a noted medical re- 
searcher said: “The human body comes in 
only two shapes and three colors. I don't 
expect there will be any changes 

But even if the human body is quite 
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limited in both shape and color, the human 
body has also unlimited capacity for affliction. 
As médical science has discovered more and 
more of the new ways to cure the body’s ills, 
the Federal Government has responded with 
more and more health programs, as the num- 
ber of these measures has indicated—each 
with a pinpointed target, each valid and 
each valuable for its own purpose. But the 
result, after dozens and dozens of health 
bills enacted in a relatively short period— 
more health bills have been enacted in the 
last four years than all the preceding years 
of our Government put together—the result 
has been a programmatic and bureaucratic 
nightmare that we frankly must face up to. 

In this Partnership for Health measure, we 
begin to try to cure some of this red tape. We 
begin to try to free the Public Health Service 
from the burden of paperwork so it can fight 
a more important battle, the battle against 
disease. 

This bill contains a three-part strategy to 
help them fight that battle against diseases: 

First, it offers assistance to States and com- 
munities to develop broad-based plans for 
health. We give them that obligation and 
responsibility and call upon them to do their 
planning. 

Second, as quickly as these plans are ready 
it provides Federal funds to help carry out 
these local plans. 

Third, it establishes a national program 
for research and development in health serv- 
ices. Even as we discover new ways to cure 
disease, we are testing better ways to bring 
these cures to the people. 

So the bill contains two proposals: 

It opens the way to strict Federal and 
State standards for clinical laboratories. It 
will help to eliminate the patient of the 
needless anguish of tests he has had to 
undergo that might be faulty. We do know 
from recent studies that as many as one out 
of four tests performed by some laboratories 
have been wrong tests, 

This bill also deals with a subject that 
you have heard about and read about and 
some people have laughed about—the sub- 
ject of rats. 

Throughout history rats have been the 
prime delivery system for our filth and the 
worst diseases that human beings have. To 
little children in the slums rats have really 
been the Public Enemy No. 1. 

Some important people—I am told 
thought it was a joke when we sent up the 
Rat Control Bill a few months earlier. Some 
joked about it. 

The bill we sign today shows that Ameri- 
can people are not laughing about it, And it 
shows that the Congress and the country 
were listening. 

Now it is the turn of State and commu- 
nity leaders to listen. Now it is time for the 
health officers to show that by this partner- 
ship we mean business, 

This is the second consumer bill that I 
have signed this year. We still have ten to 
go, Truth-in-lending, Pipeline Safety, Flam- 
mable Fabrics and Wholesome Meat. 

I had some encouraging words a few mo- 
ments ago about that. 

This Wholesome Meat Bill can relieve 
every American family from the fear that 
every frankfurter and hamburger they give 
their children could be rancid or have some- 
thing wrong with it. 

So, I thank the Congress for what you 
have brought me to sign and I invite you to 
give me other work to do. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 


President, is there further morning busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of H.R, 7819. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 7819) to 
strengthen and improve programs of as- 
sistance for elementary and secondary 
education by extending authority for al- 
location of funds to be used for education 
of Indian children and children in over- 
seas dependents schools of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, by extending and 
amending the National Teacher Corps 
program, by providing assistance for 
comprehensive educational planning, and 
by improving programs of education for 
the handicapped; to improve authority 
for assistance in schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMENDATION OF CYRUS R. 
VANCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this morning’s Washington Post 
contains an editorial entitled “Well 
Done.” The editorial remarks on the 
highly commendable work that has been 
performed by Cyrus R. Vance in his ef- 
forts to secure some peaceful resolution 
of the problem that has confronted the 
Middle East in recent days; namely, the 
controversy between Turkey and Greece 
over Cyprus. The editorial states that 
many persons played important roles in 
this situation. I quote from the editorial: 

But it was Mr. Vance, who left his job as 
Deputy Secretary of Defense earlier this year 
to rest an ailing back, who carried the big 
burden. It was his readings of the temper 
and intentions of the conflicting parties that 
were crucial to the shaky understanding that 
was reached. He was thrown into the crisis 
with no particular expertise to help him and 
little time to do his homework. Yet he came 
quickly to the heart of it: Turkey was in no 
mood for half-baked solutions; if no major 
concessions were forthcoming from Greece, 
the Turks were ready for war. The necessary 
concessions were worked out, all around, 
though it remains to be seen just how rea- 
sonable President Makarios of Cyprus is going 
to be. 


I take great pride in calling the edi- 
torial to the attention of the Senate. I 
take pride in the work of Mr. Vance. 
He is an able public servant. He has 
rendered a notable service not only to 
his country but also to the world by 
acting to preserve peace in the Middle 
East. 
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If I may be a bit parochial for a mo- 
ment, I take a special pride in Mr. 
Vance’s accomplishments because he is 
a native West Virginian. I am glad to 
see his work recognized by the Wash- 
ington Post, a very great newspaper. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELL DONE 

Cyrus R. Vance is back from the war that 
almost was between Turkey and Greece and 
it is in very large part his doing that there 
has not been a war. It was a near thing, by 
all accounts, and the danger will not com- 
pletely die away until some sort of perma- 
nent Cyprus settlement is reached. But the 
sparks of a potentially bloody conflict have 
been stamped out, at least for now. 

Others from President Johnson on down, 
played important roles, and considerable 
credit is due to Ambassador Goldberg at the 
United Nations, who worked tirelessly, al- 
most around the clock, as coordinator of the 
American peace-keeping effort with those of 
the U.N. and its members. But it was Mr. 
Vance, who left his job as Deputy Secretary 
of Defense earlier this year to rest an ailing 
back, who carried the big burden. It was 
his readings of the temper and intentions of 
the conflicting parties that were crucial to 
the shaky understanding that was reached. 
He was thrown into the crisis with no par- 
ticular expertise to help him and little time 
to do his homework. Yet he came quickly to 
the heart of it: Turkey was in no mood for 
half-baked solutions; if no major conces- 
sions were forthcoming from Greece, the 
‘Turks were ready for war. The necessary con- 
cessions were worked out, all around, though 
it remains to be seen just how reasonable 
President Makarios of Cyprus is going to be. 

In any case, the threat of war between two 
NATO partners—with all that this would 
mean—has been put off once more. History 
warns us not to expect that the threat may 
not recur another day. But this does not sub- 
tract from Mr. Vance's job well done. This 
is his second major contribution to the 
country since his “retirement” early this 
year; during the summer he answered the 
President's call to help damp down the 
rioting in Detroit. He deserves the country’s 
thanks. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, by 
extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
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programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance in schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major dis- 
aster; and for other purposes. 
AMENDMENTS NO. 489 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendments No. 489. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendments. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendments. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with, 
and that they be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments (No. 489) are as fol- 
lows: 


On page 55, beginning with line 16, strike 
out all through the period in line 19 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and 
$500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for each of the three succeed- 
ing fiscal years.“. 

On page 84, line 3, beginning after the 
colon strike out all through line 7 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “ ‘and $65,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and each of the three succeeding fiscal 
years,.“ 

On page 88, line 16, beginning with 
820,000,000“ strike out all through line 18 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“and for each of the three succeeding fiscal 
years.”. 

On page 98, line 13, beginning with 88.000. 
000” strike out all through line 16 and insert 
im lieu thereof the following: “and for each 
of the three succeeding fiscal years.” 

On page 104, line 1, beginning with 
“$3,000,000” strike out all through line 4 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“and for each of the three succeeding fiscal 
years.“. 

On page 109, beginning with line 14. strike 
out all through line 17 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(e) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$5,000,000” and all through 
the remainder of such section and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “and $8,000,000 
annually for each succeeding fiscal year 
thereafter.”. 

On page 111, line 9, beginning with 
“$3,500,000” strike out all through line 13 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and 
not to exceed $3,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and each of the three 
succeeding fiscal years’.”’. 

On page 131, line 8, g with 
“$150,000,000” strike out all through line 12 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“and $150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for each of the three 
succeeding fiscal years’.”. 

On page 131, line 20, beginning with 
“150,000,000” strike out all through line 24 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“and $150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for each of the three 
succeeding fiscal years’.” 

On page 137, line 7, beginning with the 
quotation marks strike out all through line 
11 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“all after ‘June 30, 1968,’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘and for each of 
the three succeeding fiscal years, for the pur- 
poses of this title’.”. 

On page 140, with line 7, strike 
out all through line 9 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “and for each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years.“. 

On page 150, line 1, beginning with the 
semicolon strike out all to but not including 
the period in line 4. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio wish to have his 
amendments considered en bloc? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the bill 
pending before the Senate covers author- 
izations for 4 years. The authorization 
for fiscal year 1968 is not questioned at 
all by my amendments. My amendments 
do challenge, however, the authorizations 
for fiseal years 1969, 1970, and 1971. 

Considering the bill that is before the 
Senate, and considering the already com- 
pleted and executed leyislation dealing 
with fiscal year 1968, the committee’s bill 
envisions expenditure of the following 
amounts: 

For fiscal year 1968, $3,965 million. 

For fiscal year 1969, $4,141 million. 

For fiscal year 1970, $4,711 million. 

For fiscal year 1971, $5,056 million. 

My amendment, if adopted, would fix 
the amount of the authorization for fiscal 
year 1968, $3,900 million, as the authori- 
zation for each of the fiscal years 1969, 
1970, and 1971. In other words, the maxi- 
mum authorized expenditure, under my 
amendments, would be the figure of 
$3,900 million, as already authorized for 
1968, multiplied by 4. I have figures in a 
file which will be brought to me in a few 
minutes illustrating the difference be- 
tween the total expenditure under my 
amendments and the amount provided 
in the committee bill. 

My present recollection, not having the 
memorandum before me, is that under 
my amendments, the authorized expend- 
itures for the 4-year period would be 
approximately $2.5 billion less than as 
recommended by the committee. 

The question may be asked, why do I 
suggest cutting the authorizations for 
the years 1969, 1970, and 1971? I should 
like, at this time, to point out the facts 
upon which I have predicated my amend- 
ments. 

I wish to establish, and I believe I can, 
that the amounts which I recommend 
are ample to provide a program adequate 
to achieve the objectives of the most 
friendly minded toward more extensive 
participation of the Federal Government 
in the educational programs of this 
country. 

To understand the facts upon which 1 
predicate my conclusion that the au- 
thorizations for the 3 years should 
be cut, I direct the attention of Senators 
to the situation that prevailed in fiscal 
year 1967, which ended at midnight June 
30, 1967. The authorization for the pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1967, which is gone 
and past, was $2,300 million. The amount 
appropriated under the authorization for 
fiscal year 1967 was $1,800 million or, in 
other words, $500 million less than the 
amount authorized. 

I specifically and emphatically call to 
the attention of my fellow Senators the 
fact that for fiscal year 1967, there was 
appropriated but $1.8 billion. We now 
move from 1967 to 1968. The increase in 
authorized expenditures from fiscal year 
1967 to fiscal year 1968, which is now in 
progress, is clearly evident from the fact 
that we have authorized for 1968, in 
round figures, $4 billion. The authoriza- 
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tion for fiscal 1968, the current fiscal 
year, is 100 percent more than the 
amount of the appropriation for 1967. 
For fiscal year 1967, as I have stated, 
there was appropriated $1.8 billion. For 
the present fiscal year, we authorized $4 
billion and we have appropriated $2 bil- 
lion. The authorization is twice the 
amount of the appropriation. 

I now move to the fiscal year 1969. For 
the fiscal year 1969 the bill pending be- 
fore the Senate recommends $4,500 mil- 
lion, although we appropriated only $2 
billion for the fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Ohio have the figure for 
the budget request? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not have that 
figure before me. However, it will be 
made available at a later date. Perhaps 
the staff members can provide it. I am 
building my case upon the fact that we 
are multiplying and multiplying the au- 
thorizations when there is no need for 
doing so. 

Mr. MILLER. I think that the Senator 
from Ohio is doing an excellent job of 
it. However, I think it would be helpful 
to have the whole picture before us. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I will 
present that information separately, and 
build the case logically now as I con- 
template it. 

The Senate bill recommends that $4.5 
billion be authorized. The House of 
Representatives authorized $4.1 billion. 

The amount of the committee recom- 
mendation is 150 percent more than the 
amount spent in 1967. In the course of a 
2-year period we are asked to increase 
the authorization by that much. 

I now move to the fiscal year 1970. The 
committee bill recommends $4,711,000,- 
000 for the year 1970. Only $2,000,000,000 
was appropriated for the 1968 fiscal year, 
the present fiscal year. But the recom- 
mendation of the Senate committee is 
that $4,711,000,000 be authorized in spite 
of the fact that only $2,000,000,000 was 
appropriated for 1968. We are being 
asked to authorize two and one-fourth 
times as much for 1970 as the appropri- 
ation for 1968. 

Mr. President, I have so far covered 
1968, 1969, and 1970. I now move to the 
fourth year of the authorizations con- 
tained in the pending bill. 

The committee recommendation for 
authorization for the fourth year is $5 
billion. We appropriated $1,800 million 
for 1967. It is now suggested that we au- 
thorize $5 billion for 3 years later. That 
is almost three times the amount appro- 
priated for 1967, 

If my amendment is agreed to, it will 
provide for an authorization in the 
amount contained in the 1968 authoriza- 
tion. That amount is $3,900 million. The 
same amount, $3,900 million, will be au- 
thorized for each of the succeeding 
years, 1969, 1970, and 1971. 

I submit to the Senate that with the 
stringent financial conditions which 
confront our country, we ought not to 
continue to expand the ability to spend 
by means of increased authorizations. 
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There ought to be a halt to this proce- 
dure. There should especially be a halt 
because the latitude of authorization 
over the amount actually appropriated 
in past years is so great as to demon- 
strate that we need no further increase 
in authorization. 

It might be argued that the mere 
authorization of a certain amount of 
money does not mean that that amount 
will be appropriated. My reply to that 
argument is that excessive authoriza- 
tions constitute an inducement for ex- 
cessive appropriations. 

I think the Senate ought to have some- 
thing to say about this procedure and 
act as a body upon both the authoriza- 
tion and the appropriation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in view of the fact that the Senate 
will vote at 2 o’clock under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, will the Sena- 
tor yield, with the understanding that 
immediately following the vote on the 
convention, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio will be recognized so that 
he might continue with the presentation 
of his amendment? 

That would allow us to put in a very 
brief quorum call before the vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am very glad to do 
that. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] be 
recognized immediately following the 
vote on the convention and the return 
to legislative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BaRTLRTT in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Senate, 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
entered yesterday, will now go into exec- 
utive session to vote on the resolution 
of ratification to Executive K, 90th 
Congress. 


PROTOCOL FOR THE FURTHER 
PROLONGATION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SUGAR AGREEMENT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Ex. K, 90th Cong., first sess.), 
the Protocol for the Further Prolonga- 
tion of the International Sugar Agree- 
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men of 1958, done at London, November 
, 1966. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the resolution of ratification? 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West. Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. ForBRTIOHTI, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGs], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musk], and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Risicorr] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Attorr], 
the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
Cooper], and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr, Har- 
FIELD], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scorr], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] would vote yea.“ 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 84, 
nays 0, as follows: 


No. 374 Ex.] 
YEAS—84 

Aiken Griffin Mondale 
Anderson Gruening Monroney 

Hansen Montoya 
Bartlett Harris Morse 
Bayh Hart Morton 
Bennett Hartke Mundt 
Bible Hayden Murphy 
Boggs Hickenlooper Nelson 
Brewster Pastore 
Brooke Holland Pearson 
Burdick Pell 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Percy 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Proxmire 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Carlson Ke „Mass. Smathers 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Church Kuchel Sparkman 
Clark Lausche Spong 
Cotton Long, Mo. Stennis 
Curtis Long, Symington 
Dirksen Magnuson e 
Dodd Mansfield Thurmond 
Dominick McClellan Tydings 
Eastland McGee Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McGovern Williams, 
Fannin McIntyre Yarborough 
Fong Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Miller Young, Ohio 


NATS—0 
NOT VOTING—16 

Allott Inouye fE 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Russell 
EHender McCarthy 

Fulbright Tower 
Hatfield Muskie 

Hollings Prouty 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 


thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing, having voted in the affirmative, the 
resolution of ratification is agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
ratification of the protocol. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate return to the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, by 
extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance in schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major dis- 
aster; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
order previously entered the Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Ohio may proceed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, while 
there is a goodly number of Senators in 
the Chamber I believe I can rather 
quickly give to them an understanding of 
what my amendment would do. 

First, my amendment would not at all 
affect the authorization for the fiscal year 
we are now in. The fiscal year 1968 would 
remain exactly as it is. However, the 
amendment would reduce the authoriza- 
tions for 1969, 1970, and 1971. For the 
fiscal year 1967, which is completed 
and over, Congress authorized $2.3 bil- 
lion. There was appropriated $1.815 bil- 
lion. The fiscal year 1968 appropriations 
have already been completed. The appro- 
priations have already been made. My 
amendment would not affect 1968 at all. 

For 1968 there has been authorized $4 
billion; there has beem appropriated $2 
billion. The authorization is 100 percent 
more than the appropriation. I propose 
to continue the 1968 program dollar-for- 
dollar through 1969, 1970, and 1971. My 
amendment would cut the proposed au- 
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thorizations for the years 1969, 1970, and 
1971. 

If the Senate or the Congress should 
feel that the authorizations for those 3 
years should be inereased, we would be 
able to do so in 1969, 1970, or 1971, in 
whichever year we might choose. 

Now the query may be presented: How 
much would my amendment reduce the 
total authorizations that will possibly be 
made? My amendment, if adopted, would 
reduce the authorizations by $2.4 billion 
covering 1969, 1970, and 1971. The au- 
thorization for 1968 would remain un- 
changed. 

I do not see the Senator from Oregon 
in the Chamber. Possibly he just stepped 
out, but I want to inform him 

Mr. MORSE. I heard every word. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 
I want him to hear this because it is 
significant. The committee amendment 
proposes a $3,000 level of income on the 
basis of which the children of families 
earning less than $3,000 may be counted 
for special Federal aid. My amendment 
would not affect at all the authorizations 
to finance that program. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Ohio yield at that point? 

Mr. LAUSCHE., I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. That is present law. We 
are not proposing anything different. 
That is what present law is, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. But I was appre- 
hensive that the Senator from Oregon 
might think the amendment precluded 
authorization of moneys to finance that 
program. The House version does pre- 
clude its financing. 

The amendment would allow appro- 
priations for whatever amounts were 
needed to finance that change in the 
eligibility formula for families below 
what are called the standard incomes. 

That, in substance, is my amendment, 
Mr. President. Its motivation is that we 
are in a period of fiscal stringency. The 
President is crying out for a 10-percent 
surtax. Others are asking not only for 
a surtax, but also a decrease in the ex- 
penditure of moneys. 

I submit that the purpose of serving 
the blind, the handicapped, and those 
otherwise physically incapacitated is an 
excellent objective; but under the 
moneys authorized by the 1968 program 
of $3,900 million which is 2.1 percent 
more than we spent in 1967, I submit 
that all of these laudable objectives can 
be carried into effect. 

My amendment would permit the au- 
thorization, as I said, of $4 billion for 
1968; $2 billion has been appropriated, 
one-half of what has been authorized. 
Por 1971, the last year of the authoriza- 
tion as set forth in the bill, the commit- 
tee recommends an authorization of $5 
billion, 24 times more than has been ap- 
propriated for this year. 

I submit most respectfully that there 
is no need for that kind of income in the 
authorization. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do F correctly under- 


stand that what the Senator is seeking 


to do is to cut each of the authorizations 
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for the 3 years which follow 1968 as con- 
tained in the bill? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What is the total 
amount of the cuts for the 3 years that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio, if adopted, would effect? 
= Mr. LAUSCHE. A total of $2,400 mil- 

on. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For the 3 years to- 
gether? 

Mr. LAUSCHE., For the 3 years—1968 
is the last year, after which the cuts 
would be made in 1969, 1970, and 1971. 
The total amount of the cuts for those 
3 years under the 1968 authorization 
would be $2,400 million. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Ohio would allow me to say so, I appre- 
ciate the fact that he is offering this 
amendment and I hope that it will be 
adopted. 

So that the Senate may have the back- 
ground against which the Senate is op- 
erating at this time, I should like the 
Recorp to show that at this very moment, 
in conference between the Senate and the 
other body, we are endeavoring to cut the 
appropriation already made for this year 
by an additional substantial percentage. 

We have been notified by the Presi- 
dent that if we do not cut controllable 
appropriations he proposes to do so. 

We feel—at least I feel—that it 
would be much better for Congress to do 
it itself and have a fixed level which 
the Nation, every agency of Government, 
and the world can regard as a level which 
can be accomplished during fiscal 1968. 
It seems so completely unreasonable for 
us to be asked at this same time, when 
we are in financial stringency and when 
the appropriation committees have never 
been willing to appropriate anything like 
the existing authorization for this pro- 
gram, to be asked in the Senate and in 
the other body to increase heavily an 
authorization for the next 3 years. 
This does not seem to me to be a reason- 
able or defensible course of action. It 
would indicate, in advance, that we do 
not propose to effect economies when I 
think that all of us are committed to 
effectuate economies. 

I therefore hope that the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio will prevail. 
It will put the Senate in a much stronger 
position and in a much more defensible 
position than it would be placed in if 
it adopted a bill with a very large in- 
crease in authorizations for the 3 
ma affected by the Senator's amend- 
ment. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I feel that the 
Senator from Ohio has taken a coura- 
geous position today, particularly in view 
of the fact that he comes up for reelec- 
tion next year. All of us know that it is 
a lot more popular to advocate spending 
than it is to put a brake on some of the 
spending that is going on in Washing- 
ton. 

I feel that the facts the Senator from 
Ohio has pointed out should be made 
available to the people of our Nation. 
Here is what they are. During the cur- 
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rent fiscal year, 1968, the appropriations 
for the programs under the pending leg- 
islation total $2 billion. The authori- 
zations proposed now in the pending leg- 
islation are, for the next fiscal year, 1969, 
$4.5 billion. For the fiscal year 1970, they 
are $4.8 billion, in round numbers. And 
for the fiscal year 1971, $5.1 billion. 

What the Senator from Ohio proposes 
is that the current authorization of $3.965 
billion be the authorization for the years 
1969, 1970, and 1971. This figure of $3.965 
billion is almost exactly twice the ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
new authorization figures which are pre- 
sented to the Senate by the committee 
are unreasonable. It seems to me they 
are clearly unreasonable. What the Sen- 
ator from Ohio wants to do, and what 
his amendment does, is to hold the au- 
thorizations for the next 3 years at 
the same figure that is authorized for 
this year; namely, $3,965 billion, which 
is almost exactly double the amount of 
money which has been appropriated for 
this fiscal year. 

I commend the Senator from Ohio on 
the position he has taken. I shall be glad 
to support his amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia emphasizes a very 
important aspect of the issue that is be- 
fore us. He pointed out that, while we 
authorized the expenditure of $3.965 bil- 
lion for this fiscal year, the Appropria- 
tions Committee appropriated $2 billion. 
So there is a latitude of $1.965 billion 
under the existing authorization with 
which to expend the moneys used to help 
the blind, the handicapped children, the 
disabled adults, adults who need educa- 
tion, bilingual education, and so forth, 

If the Appropriations Committee wants 
to increase the amounts granted in 1969, 
it will have, under my amendment, a 
latitude of $1.9 billion. 

Under the authorization recommended 
by the committee, it would have a latitude 
of $2.5 billion for 1969, $2.8 billion for 
1970, and $3.1 billion for 1971. 

My contention is that it is not neces- 
sary. Mr. President, if I thought that the 
authorization was not adequate to fully 
and reasonably implement every one of 
the programs contemplated by the great 
jump that was made in Federal aid to 
education between 1967 and 1968, I would 
be the first one to oppose any cut in the 
authorization. Ample moneys are au- 
thorized—2½ times more for next year 
than has been appropriated this year. 

Why do I offer this amendment? I 
stated my reasons yesterday, in part. 
Every day the newspapers are report- 
ing the problem of the increased cost of 
living. Every day the newspapers are re- 
porting the outflow of gold from the 
United States into foreign countries. We 
have $13 billion worth of gold, $11 bil- 
lion of which is tied to the support of 
our paper currency issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. Two billion dollars 
in gold is available to meet $30 billion 
in potential, immediate demands for 
payment in gold that can be made by the 
foreign creditors of the United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Yes, I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad the Sena- 
tor is emphasizing and accentuating and 
reaccentuating this point. The Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has done the 
same 3 

From another point of view, let me 
place this in the record. The Senator 
from Florida has the responsibility of 
serving on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. He is standing by the able Senator 
who heads important activities of that 
committee, and near the able chairman 
of that committee. They will both re- 
member that the Senator from Florida 
has repeatedly taken the position that in 
fixing amounts for appropriation we 
should stay close to the authorizations 
and that it looks awfully bad for the 
Senate one day to authorize a program, 
as we have done in some cases for for- 
eign aid, and the very next day have the 
Appropriations Committee report in a 
bill one-half million, let us say, less than 
the authorization made the day before. 

The trouble is that the authorizing 
committees have just been too generous 
in many cases in their recommendations. 
That is certainly the case here. The his- 
tory of the past in this program shows 
that conclusively. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
has just shown that the appropriation 
for this year is just a little over half of 
the authorization for this year. The Sen- 
ator from Florida has already said the 
conference committee meeting on this 
subject is seriously considering a further 
cut out of the $2 billion. If it were ap- 
plied, a cut of 10 percent would be a 
cut of $206 million out of the $2 billion 
in the appropriation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is that bill in confer- 
ence? 

Mr. HOLLAND. This is in the matter 
of the conference on the continuing res- 
olution. The House, the Senator will 
recall, put in certain amendments re- 
ducing expenditures for 1968 on their 
version of the continuing resolution, and 
that brings up this matter. 

It seems to me it would be much more 
realistic, that it would appeal much more 
to the commonsense of the people, if the 
Senate tried to keep these authorizations 
at a reasonable level and then get the 
appropriations up to the authorizations. 
That is the way the Senator from Florida 
feels about it. He is always disturbed 
when he finds these authorizations much 
higher in level than the Senate, when it 
gets down to appropriating the money, 
will agree to. 

I simply hope that the Senate will 
listen to the able argument of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Virginia, and will make such reductions 
in these authorizations as will put this 
bill in a more realistic frame as we face 
the future. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Florida very sincerely for the ex- 
pressions he has made. I did not know 
that the appropriation measure dealing 
with this program is in conference. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No, Mr. President; 
perhaps I have not made it clear. 

The continuing resolution which is in 
conference contains two amendments 
placed on it by the other body, which in 
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effect would cut very heavily expendi- 
tures for 1968. We are trying to reach 
some common ground with the House 
conferees. 

The present matter being very seri- 
ously considered by the conference com- 
mittee involves a 10-percent cut on 
controllable appropriations for this year, 
and that would include a $200 million 
cut out of this $2 billion appropriation. 

I simply call attention to that fact, 
that while we are pulling in that direc- 
tion in an effort to attain fiscal respon- 
sibility and some sense of balance as 
between our income and our outgo, as 
between our revenues and our expendi- 
tures, we are asked here, on the floor of 
the Senate, to step up authorizations to 
a level which we know we will never 
reach. 

It is that practice to which I am ob- 
jecting, as vigorously as I know how. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield for a question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE, I am very much in- 
terested to know—and if the Senator 
from Ohio cannot answer the question, 
I suppose the Senator from Oregon will 
how do these authorization figures com- 
pare with the bill passed by the House 
of Representatives? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill passed by the 
House of Representatives for 1969 is for 
$4.1 billion. The recommended figure we 
have before us is $4.5 billion-plus, or 
$365 million more than the House has 
recommended. 

I do not have the House authorizations 
for 1970 and 1971 in the tabulation that 
has been given to me. But for 19609 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. That is because they did 
not extend it to the other years. It is 
not included in their bill. They did not 
extend it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That, I would suggest, 
indicates that the House of Representa- 
tives feels that we should wait until 1970 
and 1971 before we begin authorizing, 
to see what our financial position will be. 

Mr. MORSE. But it does not act for 
the Senate committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is right. But why 
did not the House authorize for 1970 
and 1971? 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot testify to that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I can answer that. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
can. I cannot. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is just plain reason- 
ing. They feel that with the pursestrings 
tight, we should not plunge into 1970 
and 1971 until we know where we stand 
financially. 

Mr. MORSE, I am perfectly willing to 
have the Senator from Ohio say that, 
but.I suggest he had better wait until we 
come out of conference. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Are we not in deep dis- 
agreement with the House of Represent- 


tives on the matter of the formula for 
impoverished children? 


Mr. MORSE. I am not at all worried 
about coming out of conference with a 
very satisfactory bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But we are in disagree- 


ment. They have written into their bill 
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that the old formula on impoverished 
children qualifying for special aid and 
the amounts that are given to schools 
shall not be effective until Congress funds 
the program. 

Our bill says whether it is funded or 
not funded, the formula shall remain in 
effect; and my amendment would not 
change that. My amendment would per- 
mit the type of funding of the program 
which would say that a school district 
shall ascertain how many families there 
are within that district having incomes 
of $3,000 or less, determine how many 
children are in those families, and then 
provide a special bonus to help those 
poor school districts operate. 

Mr, President, in conclusion, I feel 
deeply that the amounts proposed in my 
amendments—$3,965 million for 1968, 
and the same amount for each of the 
next 3 years—are adequate to meet what- 
ever appropriations the committee will 
make, reasonably consistent with the 
problem that we are trying to solve. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that request? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I with- 
draw my request. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall not 
speak at great length in answer to the 
arguments of the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Virginia, but I do wish 
to record my opposition to their pro- 


posal. 

On the desk of each Senator are 12 
volumes of hearings of our committee— 
a total of more than 3,000 pages. I am 
not sure that all my fellow Senators 
know the general format of our Educa- 
tion Subcommittee hearings. A scan- 
ning of the record of the hearings will 
bear our what I now say, however—that 
by and large, we conduct seminar hear- 
ings, in which we bring in a panel of 
recognized authorities and experts on 
the subject matter to be handled at that 
point of our hearings. They conduct a 
seminar for us. We are the students. We 
participate in the examination. 

I wish to say that we are very proud 
of the information that we bring to the 
Senate each year in support of our rec- 
ommendations, because it is never neces- 
sary for me to make an argument out- 
side of the record. When I present a point 
of view to the Senate in support of a 
recommendation, I can always turn to 
the record to find the authority that I, 
in fact, am cribbing on, so to speak. I am 
using their arguments. 

Mr. President, we have carried out the 
obligation of a legislative committee. 
That obligation is to conduct hearings on 
the proposals submitted to us by the ad- 
ministration. By and large, these 3,000 
pages deal with the administration’s 
bill, subject, may I say, to some modifica- 
tions and some additions to it. But I can 
say that without exception, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the administration was fully noti- 
fied with respect to any changes that 
we made; and I can say also that we 
gave to the administration first the 
notice, and then the opportunity to come 
before us and testify on any proposed 
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change, or to submit memorandum, if 
they preferred, on any proposed changes. 
That is what we have done this year, 
without exception. 

Mr. President, I am not saying that 
the administration authorizes me to say 
that it accepts every change that we have 
made. 

The administration has not opposed 
anything after full notice and oppor- 
tunity to present a point of view in re- 
spect to these proposals have been given. 

Mr. President, I do not question at all 
the convictions of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia and the Senator from Ohio. I am 
only sorry that the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Lausch! is not present. However, 
I will tell him what I say. He knows what 
Iam going to say, anyway. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from Virginia come to 
the floor of the Senate and, in a matter 
of a few hours, decide that they will set 
aside the factual material contained in 
these 3,000 pages, the supporting evi- 
dence for the recommendations for the 
Senate legislative committee on educa- 
tion, and rather arbitrarily say: “We are 
going to keep the authorization at the 
figure that it is this year.” 

If that is not a meat-ax approach to an 
authorization bill, I do not know how we 
could have a meat-ax approach, There 
are so many things that require addi- 
tional appropriations that it would take 
me a long time to go through each of 
these volumes and point out the case that 
has been made for each program I have 
mentioned. 

However, before I cite a few, I point 
out that this is a bipartisan bill. 

I point out that the pending authori- 
zation bill was voted for by everyone that 
voted. And all of the members of the sub- 
committee and the full committee voted 
except one member who was absent. So, 
it is a unanimous report of the com- 
mittee members, save one. 

To give an example of how bipartisan 
it is, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick] proposed, for example, a proj- 
ect that required an additional $50 mil- 
lion to be placed in the bill for special 
incentive grants to poorer States that 
make an extra effort. 

We have had incentive programs be- 
fore us in the past. The chairman of the 
subcommittee has always supported the 
concept. We need an incentive to the 
States. Some may be considered to have 
deficient educational systems because of 
a lack of natural resources and wealth. 

Many of those States are sacrificing a 
great deal in raising the money to sup- 
port their schools. So, what the Dominick 
amendment did was add $50 million to 
the pending bill as an incentive induce- 
ment to these and other States to make 
even a greater sacrifice. 

I wonder if the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Virginia would oppose 
that recommendation if they were mem- 
bers of the committee and heard the 
evidence we heard. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Murray] was on the floor 
of the Senate a moment ago. He pro- 
posed an additional program—and I am 
merely citing some of our new pro- 
grams—that would cost $30 million. That 
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program would help schools to correct 
dropout problems. 

I wonder if the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Virginia want to ques- 
tion the committee in regard to whether 
we should have a special problem in re- 
spect to school dropouts? Can they deny 
all the evidence in the volumes on the 
desks as to what it costs us economically 
in losses to each State because of 
dropouts? 

Can we take the position that we will 
not have any change for 3 years? Are we 
going to ignore the situation for 3 years? 

I think my committee is to be highly 
commended because by the year 1971 
under the authorization and recom- 
mendations that my committee proposes 
for 1971, we will have finally reached the 
equivalent for education of the present 
appropriation of more than $5 billion to 
put a man on the moon. That shows how 
conservative my committee is fiscally. 

Iam much more interested in putting 
dropouts back in school than I am in 
putting men on the moon. I am much 
more interested in carrying out the obli- 
gation I talked about in the course of 
the debate yesterday afternoon to the 
little boys and girls of this country of 
seeing to it that we do not deny to any 
little boy or girl the opportunity and 
the right to develop to the maximum 
extent possible the intellectual potential 
of that boy or girl irrespective of the 
color of his or her skin. 

That is what we are proposing by way 
of an authorization bill. That is the obli- 
gation we owe the Senate—to bring to 
the Senate an authorized program that, 
on the basis of the evidence submitted 
to us, meets those standards and needs 
that ought to be met, and that we can- 
not justify not meeting. 

That is what the pending authoriza- 
tion bill is all about. 

It is true that an authorization bill is 
not an appropriation bill. It is true that 
an appropriation committee takes into 
consideration entirely different criteria 
from the criteria that a legislative com- 
mittee has to consider. However, as I lis- 
tened to some of the arguments in the 
course of this debate, apparently there 
are some—and I am sorry that some of 
them seem to be on the Appropriations 
Committee, that seem to think an ap- 
propriations committee should act as 
an authorization committee as well as an 
appropriations committee. 

That has been a growing trend in the 
Senate for some years. And the senior 
Senator from Oregon has protested it 
time and time again, and does so again. 

We must keep the functions of legisla- 
tive and appropriations committees 
completely separate. The Appropriations 
Committee is not authorized by the Sen- 
ate to set up and apply the criteria 
used by a legislative committee. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Ap- 
propriations Committee has the author- 
ity of the Senate to decide, in view of the 
total fiscal problems of our country, how 
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much of the authorization amounts in 
the various bills it feels from the stand- 
point of fiscal policy it should approve. 

I am not quarreling with its jurisdic- 
tion. However, I certainly rise to defend 
the important jurisdiction of a legisla- 
tive committee. The discussion that I 
heard within the last 10 minutes about 
the difference between authorizations 
and the amounts finally appropriated 
and the belief that the amounts con- 
tained in authorization bills should be 
close to the amounts contained in ap- 
propriations bills is just irrelevant to 
the task before the Senate at the present 
time. This legislative committee of mine 
should not be controlled by the potential 
action of an appropriations committee in 
future. 

The Senate and the people of this 
country are entitled to have this legisla- 
tive committee bring before the Senate 
the work that these 12 volumes repre- 
sent. 

As to what the legislative program of 
this country should be legislatively 
speaking in order to meet the educational 
responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, I hope we hear no more in the de- 
bate on this amendment about the leg- 
islative committee trimming its author- 
izations to various speculations and 
projects as to what an appropriations 
committee will do. If my committee does 
that, we become a dishonest committee 
intellectually. We become a committee 
then that is playing cheap, expedient 
politics with the school boys and girls 
of this country. And I can speak for a 
unanimous committee when I tell you 
that not a man on that committee will 
so stultify himself. I am proud to stand 
here as a spokesman for a united com- 
mittee, in presenting to the Senate this 
afternoon an authorization bill in re- 
spect to what the educational needs of 
this country are and what Congress 
should authorize, what the Senate 
should authorize, if the funds can be 
made available for the appropriations. 

But here are two duties that I most 
respectfully say the Senator from Ohio, 
the Senator from Virginia, and the Sena- 
tor from Florida—in his argument a few 
moments ago—seek to intermingle and 
intermix and therefore destroy the 
identity and the purpose of an author- 
ization bill. 

Mr. President, these volumes speak 
for themselves. I welcome any Senator 
to rise at any time and tell me whether 
or not the committee has failed to carry 
out its authorization duties as we have 
brought to the Senate what the facts 
show are the educational needs of the 
boys and girls of this Republic. 

Mr. President, I speak kindly, and I 
speak most respectfully, and I do not 
speak critically in any personal sense. 
But I think of the weeks that my com- 
mittee has wrestled with the many pro- 
grams that are involved in these 12 vol- 
umes, with the documentation—unan- 
swerable, so far as the evidence is con- 
cerned—and then I come to the floor of 
the Senate and hear my two good 
friends, the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Virginia, in effect, so far 
as my judgment is concerned, just sweep 
those 12 volumes aside, without talking 
about a single volume and pointing out 
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a single program in which they believe 
the evidence does not support the find- 
ings of the committee. Irrespective of 
the programs that were discussed in the 
evidence of our hearings, how can we 
dogmatically say the authorizations 
shall never be more for the next 3 
years than for this year. If that is not 
a Meat-ax approach, I do not know what 
a meat-ax approach is. 

Let me call this situation to the at- 
tention of the Senator from Ohio, the 
Senator from Virginia, and the Senator 
from Florida, or any other Senator who 
shares the point of view that we should 
automatically and dogmatically fix an 
authorization for the next 3 years at the 
level of the present authorization, irre- 
spective of what the evidence in these 12 
volumes shows to be the needs of the boys 
and girls of this Republic in the next 3 
years. Let me cite a project. 

I was shocked. I did not realize that 
we have this many little boys and girls 
in the country who are both deaf and 
blind. Those poor, little human beings 
do not have much of a chance in life. 
If they happen to be a tragic child of a 
wealthy family, they have a better 
chance. But if they are out of the ghet- 
tos or if they are out of a poverty strick- 
en home—and I will not go into any dis- 
cussion of the various causes of why they 
are deaf and blind; I will just limit my- 
self to discussing those children as they 
are—they have little hope of proper edu- 
cation. 

You see, I have held to the point of 
view that the Government of the United 
States must never be allowed to become 
impersonal in its relationship to the citi- 
zens of this country; for if you are going 
to have a free society of self-government 
by the people of that society, you must 
at all times translate into legislation 
great moral and humanitarian principles 
and policies. Oh, yes, you can talk about 
holding authorizations to the level of this 
year for the next 3 years. But if you do, 
you will have to forget about the many 
little boys and girls who are both deaf 
and blind. 

Let me point out what the record shows 
as to the miracles that are taking place 
in our educational processes, in bringing 
to these children some educational light, 
some happiness, some facility and ability 
to understand what is going on around 
them, even though they cannot see and 
hear. Do you want to deny it to them? 

“Oh,” you say, “Mr. Senator, you’re 
just picking a special case.“ I am not 
picking a special case. If necessary, I can 
speak on the floor of the Senate for 10 
hours, discussing project after project in 
these 12 volumes, which we, the people, 
are doing nothing about today, but about 
which our moral obligations dictate to us, 
as a people, we should do something. Yet, 
we get an argument on the floor of the 
Senate that adds up, in fact, to a penny 
wise-pound foolish argument—an argu- 
ment that we are going to put the dollar 
sign above humanity and above doing 
what we know we should do. 

We bend the knee on Sunday and ex- 
press our spiritual beliefs. Well, I happen 
to believe that we should practice those 
. 2E eee NASS, T daya: 
W. 

I am speaking now about a great moral 
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issue that we owe the boys and girls of 
this country, with regard to passing the 
authorization this afternoon that should 
be passed, in order to have the blueprint 
as to what a free people should do in 
carrying out our obligation to the great- 
est wealth we have; namely, the potential 
brainpower of the youth of the Republic. 

Well, let me tell you what we are do- 
ing. We listened. We had the seminar. We 
heard the experts. They told us what re- 
lief and aid can be brought to those little 
boys and girls who are both deaf and 
blind, and we adopted the minimum fig- 
ure to get such a program started. And 
what is the minimum figure? 

Mr. President, to carry out that hu- 
manitarian obligation we must build 
centers to provide services to take care 
of these little boys and girls who are both 
deaf and blind. For the first year there is 
provided $1 million for planning; for the 
second year it goes up to $3 million; then 
$7 million; and then $9 million. 

Let me hear the voice of some Senator, 
any Senator, who wants to say to the 
American people that he was justified 
in voting for an appropriation, not an 
authorization, but an appropriation for 
more than $5 billion this year to support 
our NASA program to put a man on the 
moon, who does not think he should vote 
$1 million to start planning for some 
institutes to put a great many hundreds 
of little boys and girls who are both deaf 
and blind in a training program. I know 
it is a tough challenge. I know that no 
one can answer it or meet it. 

Mr. President, all you can do is brush 
that challenge under the rug, as the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Virginia apparently are willing to do 
when they want to gut this bill with an 
amendment that would hold authoriza- 
tions at the present level, which means 
you cannot carry out the improvements 
that the experts testified are needed if 
we as a free people are going to meet the 
educational needs of the boys and girls 
of this country. 

If anyone wishes to challenge my 
stand by suggesting that I cite other 
examples, I shall, but I think I have made 
my point with respect to the kinds of 
programs. We have programs here for 
the handicapped. We have an entire 
group of programs. 

I shall now turn to the next point I 
wish to make in answering my two 
friends. I want to say that when you talk 
about cutting back on Federal funds, 
what you are doing is saying to the 
States, “You are going to have to raise 
more money in the States.” 

If one listens to the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from Virginia, does he 
think that if there is a cutback on these 
Federal funds, the taxes are not going 
to have to be raised for these services 
elsewhere? The whole idea of Federal aid 
is to aid the States, which are already 
overburdened with aggressive taxation 
policies at the State level so that funds 
may be raised to supplement the support 
given our schools at the State level. 

Every Senator knows that the property 
tax in State after State is already at the 
saturation point for money that can be 
raised to support the schools. School bond 
issue after school bond issue is being de- 
feated at the local level across the coun- 
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try because of the already saturated tax 
burden. We have sought to come to the 
assistance of these States which are fac- 
ing such a great tax burden. 

In effect, the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Virginia are saying that 
the Federal Government should not come 
to their assistance as recommended by 
this committee. The issue is whether or 
not the evidence in the hearing volumes 
supports the committee. I challenge the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Virginia to pick up a single volume and 
point out to me what project is not sup- 
ported by the preponderance of the evi- 
dence in our hearings. 

Mr. President, I am sorry if I call upon 
them to meet the tests of a courtroom, 
but they want a verdict out of the Senate 
this afternoon without the discussion of 
the evidence. Therefore, I am challenging 
them to come to the floor of the Senate 
and cite the evidence. 

Mr. President, we have a situation in 
which we have a choice. If this is not 
done at the Federal level, there is a choice 
of raising more money at the State level. 
Let Senators who believe in that go home 
and tell their States that, for you have a 
duty to tell your States that. Let them go 
home and tell their States that. The other 
choice is to deny to these boys and girls 
at the State level the services they should 
have, because the money is either raised 
at the State level, or it is raised at the 
Federal level, or there is denied to them 
educational training. 

Mr. President, I close by saying again 
today what I said yesterday. For every 
dollar you think you are saving in educa- 
tional authorization and appropriation, 
the American people will lose a minimum 
of $4 to $6 because of the cost that the 
failure to supply that education will cost 
Republic. 

Mr. President, I rest my case. I am 
ready to vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE and Mr. STENNIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE]. 
Or. this question the yeas and nays have 
pe ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. INouvyYE], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr RIBI- 
corr] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and 
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the Senator from Georgia IMr. TAL- 
MADGE] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Oklahoma would yote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr ELLENDER] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Hoturnes] is paired with 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Hawaii would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Rreicorr] is paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Georgia would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Kenutcky [Mr, 
Cooper], and the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Jorpan] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Har- 
FIELD], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scott], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attotr], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
LMr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[No. 375 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 
Baker Hickenlooper Morton 
Bennett Hill Mundt 
Byrd, Va Holland Smathers 
Cotton Hruska Sparkman 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Spong 
Dirksen Lausche Stennis 
Eastland Long, La. Thurmond 
Fannin McClellan Williams, Del. 
Hansen Miller Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—54 

Aiken Gore Mondale 
Anderson Griffin Monroney 
Bartlett Gruening Montoya 
Bayh Hartke orse 
Bible Hayden Murphy 

Jackson Nelson 
Brewster Javits Pastore 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass. Pearson 
Burdi Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel Percy 
Cannon Long, Mo. 
Carlson Magnuson Randolph 
Case Mansfield Smith 
Church McCarthy Symington 
Clark McGee Tydings 

d McGovern Williams, N.J. 

Dominick McIn‘ Yar 
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Nor VOTING—19 


Allott Hatfield Ribicoff 
Cooper Hollings Russell 
Ellender Inouye Scott 
Ervin Jordan,Idaho Talmadge 
Fulbright Moss Tower 
Harris Muskie 
Hart Prout 

So Mr. LauscHEe’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was defeated. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, there is 
at the desk an amendment for the con- 
sideration of the Senate proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], I 
propose now to discuss that amendment, 
giving the substance of its meaning, cov- 
ering what it does not do as well as what 
it does do, with the expectation, of 
course, that at some future time the 
amendment will be called up for action. 

Mr. President, the amendment to which 
I refer is in printed form. It is amend- 
ment No, 480 and was submitted on No- 
vember 29 by the Senator from Georgia. 

There has been an editorial in the 
Washington Post about this amendment. 
The editorial writer was misinformed or 
not informed about its contents. 

Let me say in the beginning that this 
amendment does not affect in any way 
the substance of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. It does not touch any of the sub- 
stance of that act in any way. The 
amendment does not make any change in 
the guidelines that are used for schools 
to qualify under the present law. 

This amendment does not destroy in 
any way the main powers and preroga- 
tives of the Education Office of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. It does not change any of the basic 
powers. It merely limits procedure by the 
Department in one instance. 

Again, as to what the amendment does 
not require, it does not require the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to present to the schoo] districts 
that are trying to comply with the guide- 
lines a bill of particulars as to what they 
they will have to do to comply. I shall 
refer to that part later. It has a bearing 
on the whole picture, but this amend- 
ment does not affect the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare nor re- 
quire it to give a bill of particulars to 
district X or school district Y as to what 
they will have to do to become qualified. 
This amendment, then, relates to pro- 
cedure only, and is a limitation on the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in one respect. It merely pro- 
vides that the final cutoff of those funds 
for any school district shall not be made 
after the school session has started. 

That is all the amendment does and 
that is all it says. It is designed solely 
to meet the situation where a school dis- 
trict has made its plans, contracted with 
its teachers and bus carriers, the staff, 
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and whomever else they have to employ, 
and the time for that school to start has 
come in the scholastic year 1967 or 1968, 
for illustration, and it is already in mo- 
tion and in progress. Then the hand of 
HEW would be stayed, under the Rus- 
sell amendment, in this particular: “You 
shall not cut funds off during that con- 
tinuing school year.” 

That is all the amendment does. I am 
presenting it now to get the facts in 
the Recor so that, I hope, every Senator 
who could not be here will have a chance 
to read them in the Recorp or have a 
staff member present them to him. 

The Senator from Oregon has been 
very understanding of this problem. I 
do not say he is agreeable to the amend- 
ment in its final form, but he has been 
very understanding of the problem. 
Being a man of compassion, I think he 
wants to do something about it. I wish 
that emphasized now, because I do not 
want anything I say hereafter to have 
a Sg i tinge in it for him or anyone 
else. 

The Senator yesterday said that he 
could just carry this bill over until 
next January. That was when we were 
talking about the busing amendment. I 
knew he did not say that as a threat, and 
I am not saying this as a threat, either. 
But I am not in a hurry about this thing. 
Those of us who are concerned for the 
welfare of our people so affected know 
that this is to protect them, the colored 
children and the white children; and I 
am not in any hurry. It can go over until 
January; that will be all right. It will 
be no calamity, because this authoriza- 
tion does not affect the current, running 
school year. 

I propose, in my small way, to work 
on this thing until I feel I have gotten 
the facts to every single Member of this 
body, one way or another gotten across 
to them the substance of the system and 
why and how it operates the way it does. 
Then whatever judgment my fellow Sen- 
ators pass on the matter I will accept, 
for my part. 

But, as I say, we have time now. We 
have been here 11 months, I think, to- 
day, since Congress convened and we 
certainly have little more to consider 
F this problem that is stated 

ere. 

I shall try to picture to you a little 
board of trustees, with a lot of children, 
a lot of problems, and a little money. 
They are summoned here, for a hearing 
in Washington, about their children. I 
managed to get some of these hearings 
held in Mississippi, so as to cut down the 
expense; but they still have got tc go out 
and hire a lawyer, bring him along with 
them, and bring the superintendent, and 
some of them have to come, and they 
have to stay a few days, and go to all that 
expense; they come up here and do the 
best they can in presenting their mat- 
ter, with all their problems. 

I have been present at some of those 
hearings. Of these examiners, I have no 
complaint. They are high-type men, try- 
ing to do a good job, I think. Many of 
those in HEW and the Office of Education 
are educators primarily, and they try to 
do a good job—at least most of them. 
Some of them, it seems to me, do not; but 
most of them do, 
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But their orders come from some- 
where. There could be no other explana- 
tion for a policy like this. These trustees 
come up here and they ask, “What must 
we do in order to comply?” 

Mr. President, no military secret, no 
machination of the CIA, is more secretly 
kept than is the secret that is the bosom 
of somebody in the White House, or 
HEW, or the Department of Justice or 
somewhere, as to what they must do to 
comply. 

I know what I am talking about on this 
matter. I have talked to too many trus- 
tees, superintendents, and lawyers whom 
I have known for more than 25 years, 
and know to be trustworthy, honest, and 
honorable men; and they have told me 
that that has been their experience. Over 
and over again we hear that report from 
them; and I know my facts on that. 
That is what has happened. No one will 
tell them what they must do. I will prove 
this by the record when I go into it more 
extensively. 

But the Russell amendment does not 
try to make them tell them what they 
must do. It just goes to the point I am 
making. These trustees start out by 
meeting the requirements under what 
they call the freedom-of-choice system. 

I hope Senators will listen to this; I 
know they are interested. 

These little trustees started out under 
the freedom-of-choice requirements of 
HEW, and opened the doors to every- 
body, let all the children come in, allow- 
ing them to go to school where they 
pleased. 

That was the requirement, and the 
trustees agreed to it generally, by and 
large, and they received the money. 

But when they came back the next 
year, they were told, “No, that is not 
enough.” HEW had applied another re- 
quirement. They were told, “Freedom of 
choice may be the law now, but if it does 
not produce the amount of integration 
we think it should, then we are going to 
put additiona] requirements on you.” 

That is when they started flirting with 
the idea of balance. But I mention this 
to emphasize the uncertainty of these 
little people—and I say little“ with all 
deference to them; they are little in 
means and resources. 

There was born the doctrine of af- 
firmative acts, and that was later—I 
hasten to say later—approved, and I 
think wrongly approved, by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, 
sitting at New Orleans. That is the cir- 
cuit court of appeals doctrine under 
which the Department of Justice oper- 
ates now, and tells HEW, “Here is your 
authority.” HEW and the Department of 
Justice still have freedom of choice. 
They can choose whatever circuit court 
of appeals they want to, and use it to 
make these trustees follow. 

The fifth circuit decision is favorable 
to their interpretation, so they are told 
to follow that, and ignore the circuit that 
has jurisdiction over Tennessee and those 
States northward, and ignore another 
circuit, the location of which I have 
momentarily forgotten, the latter two 
having held exactly the contrary, and 
reached a different conclusion, that 
would not require any affirmative action 
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by the trustees. They said that was not 
the law. I shall develop that, giving 
volume, page, and reference numbers, 
later. Not today, but later. 

One of those cases was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; but, 
in spite of those conflicts, they said, 
“Certiorari denied,” and refused to pass 
on it. 

So these people, now on the other side 
of the table from our little trustees, have 
the freedom of choice as to what circuit 
court of appeals they may apply to. 

But, returning again to this freedom 
of choice matter, I have here excerpts 
from a hearing held here in Washing- 
ton concerning compliance, involving the 
West Tallahatchie County District, dated 
February 8, 1967. The district was repre- 
sented by Representative JAMIE L. WHIT- 
TEN, a longtime Member of the House of 
Representatives, who went down there 
and represented his home county dis- 
trict. 

The witness is Dr. Lloyd Henderson, 
Chief, Education Branch, Office of Civil 
Rights, HEW. I read this, just to show 
that what I have said about not knowing 
what the guidelines were is correct: 

The hearing resulted in a decision adverse 
to the district. The excerpts following illus- 
trate the failure of HEW to furnish the school 
districts specific instructions as to what they 
must do to be considered in compliance with 
the Civil Rights Act. 


The Russell amendment does not 
change that; but this is background, and 
shows what these trustees are up against: 

Question (Mr. Whitten). Have you, or has 
the Commissioner, issued any directives tell- 
ing school districts what they should do? 

Answer. Mr. Congressman, the Commission 
has offered, to my knowledge, no directives. 
It has issued guide lines, which are policies 
to carry out the desegregation of schools, 
procedures they should follow—well, those 
that— 


There was an interruption— 


Mr. WHITTEN. I believe you went to Mis- 
sissippi for the purpose of assisting, and I 
believe you have regularly stated that you 
didn’t carry any package down there as to 
what they should do to conform, but you 
checked the bet to them to offer some pro- 
posal on their part. That is the way you 
have approached this and other cases, You 
say this doesn’t conform. Now tell us what 
you will do. Isn’t that correct? Is that a fair 
description? 

Answer (the Witness). In a sense that is 
correct, 

Question (Mr, Whitten). I will ask you, 
then, why—you say you want to help these 
boards and you are in charge of the guide- 
lines. You wrote them. And you claim you 
want to help them. Now tell us why you 
haven't spelled out what they could do to 
conform. 

Answer (the Witness). Well, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, I don’t see my job as going into the 
State of Mississippi to the school district of 
West Tallahatchie as the Commissioner's 
agent in a sense, I suppose, and saying “you 
must do this. You must do this to comply.” 

I go into a school and discuss various 
possibilities with them, and it is always left 
to the decision of the school board to decide 
what they will do. 


But there are other questions and an- 
swers contained in the transcript, if any- 
one wants to see them. I have identified 
where this material can be found. The 
hearing was on February 8, 1967. 
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That statement is made in response to 
the assertion made here the other day 
by the Senator from Oregon, through the 
HEW, that someone would suggest that 
the representatives of HEW not tell them 
in writing what they kad to do. 

In the cases of which I talk—and this 
case is typical—these people are left in 
circumstances in which they do not know 
what to do. They are not given an exact 
formula or guideline, and they are not 
given a bill of particulars. 

A man who is sued in the lowest court 
in any State for an amount of only $5 
can call on the court for a bill of particu- 
lars. And if the court orders that to be 
done, then as far as it can be made avail- 
able, it will have to be supplied by the 
other party or the case will be dismissed. 
Still, in a vital, sensitive matter such as 
this, time after time these people are 
given answers like this. 

I know the people that are involved in 
the matter. I have been dealing with 
them. They come by my office. My staff 
members have gone down there with 
some of these people. And they have 
heard the same words spoken, not merely 
once, but many times. 

I have a letter from our friend and 
colleague, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from the senior Senator from 
Georgia under date of November 22, 1967, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
together with the reply from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., November 22, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I regret that I was 
not in the office when you came by earlier 
today and I also regret that it was impossible 
for me to attend the hearing by Senator 
Morse’s Education Subcommittee yesterday 
at which you and Mr. Libassi testified on the 
school guidelines. 

Charles Campbell, of my staff, was in at- 
tendance at the session of the Subcommit- 
tee and I was very interested when he told 
me that you and Mr. Libassi indicated HEW’s 
willingness to provide in writing the specific 
requirements for the various school systems 
to achieve compliance. 

I am attaching hereto my file on the 
Fayette County, Georgia, case for your con- 
sideration. I believe you will find, if you 
examine these letters, that there is not only 
considerable confusion but a lack of specific 
requirements for Superintendent Bowers to 
take to his local Board. In accordance with 
the statements, which I understand that 
you and Mr. Libassi made yesterday for the 
Education Subcommittee, I will appreciate 
your advising me of the specific minimum 
necessary corrective action for this school 
system to take in order to come into com- 
pliance. I would appreciate having this in- 
formation as quickly as it is convenient and 
practical for you to assemble it. 

I will also appreciate your returning to me 
the enclosed correspondence when it has 
served its purpose. 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL. 
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THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: This is in reply to 
your note of October 12 concerning corre- 
spondence between this Office and the 
Fayette County school system in Georgia. I 
apologize for this late reply, but an ađditional 
letter was about to be written on this matter 
and I decided to await its completion and 
give you the latest information. 

On July 13, 1967, a conference took place 
between representatives of the Office for Civil 
Rights and the school system. Mrs. Ruby 
Martin, Director of Operations in our Office, 
was at that meeting and informed school 
Officials that the Department is encouraging 
districts to develop desegregation plans which 
will complete the process of eliminating the 
dual school system by the opening of schools 
in 1969 if at all possible. Mrs. Martin further 
informed the school officials that if such a 
plan were developed the Office would not be 
concerned with percentages and numbers of 
transfers for the 1967-68 school term. It was 
also recognized that for a variety of reasons 
some districts find they cannot develop these 
long-range plans and, if this were the case 
in Fayette County, the district would be re- 
quired to meet current guideline expecta- 
tions. 

The statements made by Mrs. Martin accu- 
rately reflect the policy of the Department 
and were further discussed with the school 
Superintendent in two telephone conversa- 
tions and in a letter written this past Novem- 
ber 6. It is my understanding that it is not 
the numbers or percentages of transfers that 
pose the problem for Fayette County, but 
rather the long-range plan to eliminate the 
dual school system. I have enclosed a copy 
of the plan submitted by the school system. 

In all of our discussions with the Super- 
intendent and the Board, we have empha- 
sized that a two or three year plan must pro- 
vide for substantial progress toward abolish- 
ing the dual school system in each of the 
years considered necessary to complete the 
process. Thus, in Fayette County for 1968- 
69 we would expect the system to develop a 
plan which would result in substantial fac- 
ulty and student desegregation in Septem- 
ber 1968. 

As you can see, for the 1968-69 school year 
the district proposes to continue to use sub- 
stantially the same procedure as is currently 
in use, supplemented by the possible trans- 
fer of classes for a certain if freedom 
of choice does not bring about increased 
numbers of transfer. This plan contains no 
description of what classes would be trans- 
ferred, how many students and teachers 
would be involved, and what schools would 
be affected if free choice does not result in 
substantially eliminating the dual school sys- 
tem in 1968-69. Based on past experience it 
is unlikely that freedom of choice will re- 
sult in substantial desegregation in this 
county. 

The plans for 1969-70, the year the district 
proposes to end the dual school system, do 
not provide us with any concrete informa- 
tion as to how the dual school system will be 
ended at that time. Furthermore, it appears 
that current construction plans in the dis- 
trict will have the effect of maintaining seg- 
regated facilities rather than eliminating 
them. It is our understanding that the sys- 
tem has approved plans for the consolida- 
tion of several all-white or formerly white 
elementary schools which may have the ef- 
fect of reinforcing segregation rather than 
eliminating the dual structure. 

Dr. Lloyd Henderson, Chief of our Educa- 
tion Branch, and a representative of the 
Georgia State Department of Education met 
with the school Superintendent in a further 
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effort to obtain a desegregation plan which 
would set forth the specific steps the district 
would take, including alternative steps where 
appropriate, that would result in a unitary 
school system. 

We are most anxious to work with school 
systems to assist them in resolving their com- 
pliance problems. A number of systems in 
Georgia have developed long-range plans that 
will result in unitary systems in two years. 
These plans are specific and detail what the 
system will do and a timetable for doing it. 
We had hoped to arrive at this kind of ar- 
rangement with Fayette County. 

I trust this information is useful to you. 
If I can be of further assistance, please do 
not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely, 
PETER LIBASSI, 
Director, Office for Civil Rights. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond paragraph of the letter reads: 

Charles Campbell, of my staff, was in at- 
tendance at the session of the Subcommittee 
and I was very interested when he told me 
that you and Mr. Libassi indicated HEW’'s 
willingness to provide in writing the specific 
requirements for the various school systems 
to achieve compliance. 


This was not a hearing before an ex- 
aminer. It was a hearing before the sub- 
committee of the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 

The Senator from Georgia states fur- 
ther in his letter: 

I am attaching hereto my file on the Fay- 
ette County, Georgia, case for your considera- 
tion. I believe you will find, if you examine 
these letters, that there is not only consider- 
able confusion but a lack of specific require- 
ments for Superintendent Bowers to take to 
his local Board. In accordance with the state- 
ments, which I understand that you and Mr. 
Libassi made yesterday for the Education 
Subcommittee, I will appreciate your advis- 
ing me of the specific minimum necessary 
corrective action for this school system to 
take in order to come into compliance. I 
would appreciate having this information as 
quickly as it is convenient and practical for 
you to assemble it. 


I do not want to be severe. However, 
the first time I ever heard of anyone 
being given any direction and require- 
ment to come in was at a congressional 
hearing and not a hearing on the case 
itself. 

Mr. Campbell of the staff of the senior 
Senator from Georgia heard this state- 
ment. The Senator from Georgia wrote 
this letter on the 22d of November. There 
has been no answer to that point as yet. 
A letter did come to the Senator from 
Georgia under date of November 28. 
However, it did not cover that point. 

The letters might have crossed in the 
mail. However, the point raised by the 
Senator from Georgia has not been an- 
swered as yet. 

The thing has been put in issue by the 
Russell amendment. It was further put 
in issue by a case—not this case from 
Georgia—when the people involved re- 
ceived a notice the other day that even 
though school had started, on December 
9, just 3 days from now, their funds 
would be cut off. They would receive no 
more money. 

It does not make any difference how 
long we have held the case or how many 
teachers we have employed or how many 
debts have been incurred or how many 
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children have to be taken care of. The 
money will be cut off. 

The Russell amendment merely says: 
“Stay your hand. If you don’t tell them 
before school starts, you can’t tell them 
during that school session.” That is all 
we are asking for. 

I have mentioned those things to cover 
the background. 

We have a little school district. It is 
not told what it must do. The representa- 
tives must go home and wait and wait. 
The school session starts, and everything 
is running. Then this meat ax and cutoff 
order comes. That is what we are trying 
to prevent, and that is all. 

I do not believe that HEW will stop 
this practice until they receive a man- 
date from Congress saying that they 
must stop it. 

There was a small hearing. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon was telling, of course, 
what he had been told. However, the 
things that they explained to him in 
connection with these cases have just 
not happened. 

I have another illustration here. And 
I emphasize that I knew the people I was 
dealing with. This concerns Forest Mu- 
nicipal Separate School District. That is 
in Scott County, Miss. 

My informant is the superintendent 
of that school system. I have known him 
for 30 years. He is an honest, upright, 
Christian gentleman. He is one of the 
finest school superintendents in our 
State. He is a man whom anyone would 
believe in any matter. 

This case is almost typical of seven 
districts in my State that received no- 
tice on November 8 that after December 
9—and the reason for the 30-day notice 
was because it was provided in the law 
the last time that there had to be 30 
days notice to these people—the funds 
would be cut off. 

This is the way the case developed. 

On August 24, 1966, the school was 
sent a letter by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, notify- 
ing them that they were being put on 
a deferred status. The effect of the letter 
was to prevent the school from making 
any new application for Federal assist- 
ance. However, it did not interrupt any 
assistance the school was already re- 
ceiving. 

On November 2, 1966, the school was 
sent a notice giving them an opportunity 
for hearing to determine their status 
with respect to compliance before the 
Federal assistance would be terminated. 

On December 27, 1966, the parties 
agreed to delay the hearing and con- 
tinue the deferral unit until not later 
than March 1, 1967, so that the hearings 
could be held in Jackson, Miss., rather 
than Washington. 

I do not remember asking that this 
particular hearing be held in Mississippi. 
However, I did ask that some hearings 
be held in Mississippi with respect to 
other school districts. That is all I asked. 
I did not ask for any favor. I just asked 
for this on the basis of saving expense 
for these people. 

There was a notice in the paper that 
the hearings were going to be held in 
Jackson. I think some additional school 
districts requested that their hearings 
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be held at Jackson. Four or five of those 
requests were granted. 

The hearing had to be continued or 
deferred there in order to take care of 
the hearing in Jackson. In the absence 
of such an agreement, HEW would have 
been required to grant an immediate 
hearing in order to comply with the 
Fountain amendment, which became 
law on November 3, 1966, requiring a 
hearing within 60 days after the school 
had been placed on deferred status. 

So they had the agreement that there 
would be a deferral of the time, and that 
was permissible under the law, in order 
to have those hearings close to home. 

On February 27, hearings commenced 
in Jackson, and they were concluded 
on March 3, 1967. The parties again 
agreed to examine the decision and con- 
tinue the deferral until not later than 
May 3, 1967. That was deferral for the 
reasons given, and the blanket state- 
ment that none had been deferred ex- 
cept at the request, and so forth, just 
does not hold water for the remainder of 
the time. 

That was February 27. March passed 
and April passed. On May 2, the hear- 
ing examiner ruled against the school 
district. August 4 arrived. Now, in here 
somewhere is a fact that I do not have in 
my memorandum but which I learned 
later. The hearing examiner inadvert- 
ently ran over a couple of days, and that 
was prohibited by the Fountain amend- 
ment. It was not intended by the ex- 
aminer or by HEW. In order to remedy 
that error, they put this school back on 
the eligible list May 2. May passed, June 
passed, July passed, and August 4 ar- 
rived, Commissioner Howe concurred in 
the examiner’s decision and submitted 
the case to Secretary Gardner for review. 

November 9 arrived. August, Septem- 
ber, and October had passed, and of 
course the schools had been operating 
approximately 3 months. On Novem- 
ber 9, without any further notice or 
information, Secretary Gardner ap- 
proved the cutoff of funds and trans- 
mitted the order to the congressional 
committees for the 30-day period re- 
quired by the Civil Rights Act; and on 
December 9, the order terminating all 
assistance will become effective. 

This is a case in which it was con- 
tinued in order to meet the requirements 
of the law and for the examiner to have 
time. But all that time was up back in 
May of 1967. May passed, June passed, 
and July passed, and on August 4 they 
heard it again. Who would not have made 
contracts with the teachers? Who would 
not have made contracts with the bus 
operators and the staff and with respect 
to everything else that goes into running 
a school in a small city? Why, common 
sense required them to make these con- 
tracts and to do everything else. No other 
word, but here comes the cutoff. 

That is the reason for the Russell 
amendment. For whatever reason you 
have, if it is delayed, delayed, and delayed 
until after school starts, then it will have 
to be delayed for the remainder of the 
year. That is all we are asking. That is 
why we feel that we are honorbound 
to stand here, under every circumstance, 
and not let Congress pass on everything 
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else we have in 11 months and then say 
we do not have time for these little 
people. 

There are seven or eight other cases 
in Mississippi, two or three of which are 
almost on all fours with the one I have 
mentioned. Here are some others. These 
are all to be cut off on December 9. 
According to my records, four other cases 
are similar to the one I have just stated 
in detail. 

Another case with which I am familiar 
involves the Chippewa County schools. 
As I understand the record, in that situ- 
ation there was nothing irregular about 
the timing by the examiner. And I em- 
phasize that the examiner’s error was 
an honest error, and it was forgiven. 
There is no question about the facts 
there. 

The trustees in these school districts 
are beset with this problem, and I will 
not go into the details of it. I say to our 
friends outside our area of the country 
that you have not had any calls from 
your trustees about this problem. No one 
has complained to you. They have not 
been mistreated. Why? Because HEW 
has not said “turkey” to them, has not 
checked on them, has not done anything. 
They say they are going to—always going 
to, sometime next year, next year. That 
is why you are not familiar with these 
things. 

I do not raise the sectionalism flag; you 
know that. But they raise it when they 
act as though they think this law applies 
only to our States down there. 

You know and they know that there 
is de facto segregation in major parts 
of the country, and nothing has been 
done about it, except in one case, in the 
city of Chicago. As a result of conditions 
found there, the then Commissioner of 
Education ordered a cutoff—I do not 
know exactly the date. However, you 
heard from Mayor Daley. I use this as 
an illustration. You heard from Mayor 
Daley, of Chicago, immediately. Some- 
one at the White House took the matter 
under advisement, and that is the last 
we heard of it. That was about 2 years 
ago. 

I know that a year ago, in conference on 
the HEW bill, I asked HEW—and I have 
no grievance with them. I do not ask any 
favors and they do not give any, and that 
is the way I want it. I have been on the 
Appropriations Committee a long time. 
In the presence of the Senator from 
Alabama and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL], in discussing the hospital 
guidelines, we brought up the school 
guidelines outside our area of the coun- 
try, and we were assured something was 
going to be done about it. Nothing has 
been done about it. 

So if you want to put a time limitation 
on the Russell amendment and just say 
it shall apply until they get this matter 
in application nationwide, all right. But 
I bring up this matter to impress upon 
you that Members of the Senate outside 
the South do not really know this prob- 
lem because you never have had it, and 
you have not had it because they have 
not been into your State, except Mr. 
Keppler, when he was Commissioner of 
Education. He went into the matter, and 
his hand was stayed. We are not asking 
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you to stay the hand, except under the 
circumstances I mention. 

Mr. President, I have a statement 
which—I am frank about it—was in 
large part prepared by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet], directed to this 
amendment, and I shall read it. I be- 
lieve every Member of this body is in- 
terested in what he has to say about any 
problem, anywhere: 

The purpose and provisions of this amend- 
ment, are relatively simple. It would require 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to terminate or refuse to grant in- 
dicated federal financial assistance before 
the beginning of the school year if a school 
system is determined not to be in compliance 
with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. The purpose of so amending the legis- 
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lation now before us is to prevent the Secre- 
tary of H.E.W. from holding an order to 
terminate federal funds for a school system 
for an unreasonable time, as he has done in 
an alarming number of cases, before trans- 
mitting this final order to cut off funds to 
the appropriate Congressional Committee be- 
fore which it must lie for thirty days before 
becoming effective. 

In a number of cases, the Secretary has 
received a cut off order in June or July and 
intentionally held it until after the school 
year started so that the cut off would be 
effective during the school year after activ- 
ities financed by Federal funds are already 
underway. 


Mr. President, here again I wish to in- 
terpolate. I do not know why the Com- 
missioner held this matter on his desk 
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for 90 days and then passed it to the 
Secretary, and he held it for 90 days. I 
do not know why that happened. There 
was no reason that I know about. I am 
trying to find out. It was not necessary as 
I see it and the law did not require it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a chart showing the time of 
notice for hearing, hearing, initial deci- 
sions, final decisions and approval and 
transmittal by the Secretary for every 
school system which has had a final or- 
der against it sent to the congressional 
committee be incorporated in the Rec- 
ond at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WHOSE ELIGIBILITY FOR EDUCATION GRANTS HAS BEEN TERMINATED UNDER TITLE VI, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 (INCLUDES INFORMATION ON DATES VARIOUS 


STAGES OF PROCEEDINGS WERE REACHED) 


Returned to compli- 
CR Initial Final Secreta ance volu 
No. School district Notice Hearing decision decision approval! plan for desegrega- 
n; CO—court 
order) 
Bibb County Board of Education, Alabama Sept. 15,1965 Oct. 18,1965 Jan. 25,1966 May 13,1966 C0.? 
Tarrant Board of Education; Alabama. = do. do coz 
Tensas Parish School Board, Louisiana_ 
Union Parish Schoo! Board, Louisiana. CO, Sept. 21, 1967. 
Vermillion Parish School Board, Louisiana CO, Nov. 18, 1966. 
West Carroll Parish School Board, Louisiana_ 
Winn Parish School Board, Louisiana... CO, Sept. 13, 1967, 
Amite County Board of f Education, Mississippi CO, Oct. 8, 1966. 
Copiah County Board of Education, Mississippi. 
Sunflower County Board of Education, Mississi pi. CO, Sept. 28, 1966. 
Warren County Board of Education, 8 
Wilkinson County Board of Education, Mississip; 885 Jan. 9, 1967. 
Avoyelles Parish School Board, Louisiana... CO, June 27, 1967. 


Cameron Parish School Board, Louisiana- 
houla Parish — Board, Louisiana. 
Soto Parish School Board, Louisiana____- 

Eest Carroll Parish Si School Board, Louisiana- 


Noxubee Coun Pant f of Education, Mi 
Glascock 


ty 
Toombs Board of Education, ‘Georgia 3 
Bienville P. School Board, Louisiana 
Caldwell Parish School Board, Louisiana 
1 County Board of Se . Mississipp 
ndianola Municipal Separate School Dis 
Parish School Board, —.— 


Hinds County School District Mississi; Vers = Bt 
Wer! Jasper Co County Boa Board o of Ei Education, ae e TEAS 
ississi 
Randolph C County Boa on OE Education, oie 
Fane County Board — Geor ja. 
Tunica County Board of 
Marvell School Diack Ne 


Yazoo Municipal School zenes t als Cou EA 
School of Dallas County, 


S Blown u o n 


288 
= 
eon 


SN SN 


211 Houston 180 5 
Talladega City sch 


241 — 
Brewton 


12 


—.— County Board of Education, Mississippi es oe 


is, Alabama 
Holly Springs Muni Se rtk ucan, Alabama. District, Mississippi.. 


—.— 
26,1 


Dec. 20, 1966 


CO, June 30, 1967. 


Franklin Parish School Board, Louisiana... 

Grant Parish School Board, Louisiana- - Feb. i 1966 

La Salle Parish School Board, Louisiana Feb. 9,1966 CO, Oct. 25, 1966. 
Lincoln — School Board, Louisiana Feb. 26,1966 A „ Do. 
* Board of Education.. Mississ Mar. 18, 1966 CO, Feb. 2, 1967. 
Hi urst Municipal l Sepaea School D —— 

Le Flore Coun REMORSE. r w. . ß CO, Oct. 25, 1966. 


CO, Oct: 24/1967. 


CO, Oct. 25, 1966. 
CO, Aug. 16, 1966. 


CO, Oct. 25, 1967. 
St. vet gs Parish School Board, Louisiana CO, Mar. 7, 1987. 
Municipal Separate School District, Mississippi. CO; Dec, 2 2i, 1966. 


Jan. 24, 1966 
15,1965 Oct. 18. 2 June 3, 1966 
Sept. 13, 1965 d June 10, 1966 
. June 21, 1966 CO, Mar. 24, 1967, 
Junction City schools, Arkansas.. Sept. 10, 1965 > July 8.1868 
Cameron School District No. 2, South Carolina. 5 t 13, bi July 18, 1966 


„ CO, Jan. 18, 1967. 


1966 Dec. 7.4258 Dec. 271 


om of ener — 60.2 
252 Coosa Co y Board of ct, Alabama this June 26, 1967. 


Geneva Cou 


Jan. ve 1967 
Jan. 25, 1967 
28, 1966 Jan. 19, 1967 rick Dik 


- C02 

VP, June 27, 1967. 
VP’ June 20, 1967. 
CO, June 28, 1967. 


3, 1967 


Assumption Parish Schoo! 
St. Charles Parish School Boa: 
See footnote at end of table. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICTS WHOSE ELIGIBILITY FOR EDUCATION GRANTS HAS BEEN TERMINATED UNDER TITLE VI, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 (INCLUDES INFORMATION ON DATES VARIOUS 


CR 

No. School district 

291 Rankin County school Daa 3 
306 Echols County oot be arten —— 


Marengo Coun 
95 Thomasville Cit Board of Education pan 
Sumter County a rd of 
Baldwyn Munke 


Lannett Ci 
— 0 on Board of Educati i, Georgi 
of Educati 
Shelby oan rd of Education, 
Pickens County Board of Education, Alabama 
282 Screven County Board of Education, Georgia 
La School District No. 71 of Union County, Ark- 
358 Southampton County schools, Virginia 
County Su 


jarville Special Munici 


Lawrence Count poke a Nes sede i 
aw! ty —— — ippi 


Lamar County Board of Education, Georgi 

Marion County School District No. 3, Jaun Carolina. 

* pong teres schools, Mississippi. RRT Lt Saas 
— 

am en zuin public schoo, Georgia 
fend — Board oi f Edi 


Jenkins County schoo s 
Stewart County Board of Education, Georgi 
Forest Municipal Separate School District, Mississippi. 
Lincoln County Board of Education, Mississip 
Oakland Consolidated School 
Oktibbeha County Board of Education, Mississippi- 
Smith —— Board of Education, Mississipp 
330 3 inty Board of Education: sy 
County School Board of Mecklenber; 
er County Board of Education, 
Ponte eee ~~ 3 


sisi 


Charlotte — 1 ep Shoal lars Eee eee 


STAGES OF PROCEEDINGS WERE REACHED)—Continued 


a 


Feb. 20, 196; 
May 16,1967 
Mar. 


May 23,1967 


7,1967 


Note: The absence of a date for hearing or initial decision indicates that the school district 
tly n was made without an intervenin 

In one 11 a (GR: 217, approved by the Sacar on — 31, 1967), the school 
e hearing —— entered an initial decision. 
a number of factors including continuances 


waived hearing and consequently a final dec 


its case by brief. Thus there was no hearing but 
The time intervals in betwen actions are 

occas 

necessity that decisions be made personally by the 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
continue to read from the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
LMr. RUSSELL]: 

This document, Mr. President, was sub- 
mitted to the Senate Education Subcommit- 
tee by the Department of H.E.W. 

I would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues two facts which I believe this in- 
formation from H.E.W. conveys. First, I in- 
vite your attention to the rather pronounced 
trend of the Secretary holding more and more 
of these orders until after the school year 
starts as time goes on. For example, last year 
there were few, if any, cases where the Secre- 
tary had a final decision of the hearing ex- 
aminer approved by the Commissioner of 
Education which he received before school 
started and held for several months prior to 
transmittal. On the other hand, I invite your 
attention to pages 8 and 9 of this chart where 
there are at least eleven instances in which 
the Secretary has held an order until after 
the 1967 school year began so as to produce 
the maximum chaos and confusion for the 
school system, Consider the case of the Le- 
land Consolidated School District in Missis- 
sippi. There, the final decision of the hearing 
examiner was made on June 12th, but the 
Secretary did not transmit the termination 


CxXITI——2226—Part 26 


enced by 
ioned by indications that the pedan district might take action to compi 
missioner of Educa 


initial decision. 

submitted jucation and La 

2 Reference to a 2 Bt e 

voluntarily and 
and the 


the were resu 


Jan. 25, 1967 
Jan. 17, 1967 
Mar. 17, 1967 M 


Apr. 


3,1967 Ma 


May 


June 22, 1967 


toa district as a result of a the Mid 3 
a, 1967, decrees the the U.S. District Court for middle Dist tof Alabama, po division, 


jo s, eee 
í Initial Final Secretary P—voluntary 
Notice Hearing decision decision approval ' pun lor 9 
tion; CO—court 
order) 
3 Nov. 28. 19s Jh. 23, 1967 BM 7, 1967 
fov. ge ee aro eee Feb. 13, 1967 0. 
June 13. 1966 Jan. 25, 1967 . 14,1967 co. 
June 7; 1966 Jan. 23, 1967 do. co. 
juve K f 8 Doe 
u! È eb. 14, VP, June 30, 1967. 
. 
- Sept. 29, 1966 5, 
- Nov. 30,1966 Jan, 31,1967 
„ Dec. 5,1966 28, 1966 
Dec. 10,1966 Dec. 30, 1966 
June 9,1966 Mar. 9, 1967 
Jan. 
29, 1 Dec. 1966 


967 Apr. 10, 1967 
12, 1967 


12, 
July 13,1967 
par 13. 1957 


y ae 


june 15 1967 
” 1967 Aug. 4,1967 


1 All of these orders have provided that the termination would be effective 30 days after the 
lont AAN of a report with the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and the House Committee 
bor. Such reports were filed on the 8 of 77 Secretary's approval, except 

the filing date was Apr. 10, 1967, for the L Returned to on Apr. 7, 7. 


„195 
mn heat to Compliance’ indicates that ee 
to the Mar. 


and July 


in Lee, et al. v. Macon County Board of Education, et 


order to Congress until September 15th so 
that funds were not terminated until Octo- 
ber 15th, one and a half months after the 
school year started. Of course, by October 
15th a school system has already planned 
and implemented activities financed by fed- 
eral funds all of which are cut off during the 
school year simply because the Secretary did 
not perform his responsibilities in a timely 
fashion. 


Mr. President, I wish to say here with 
emphasis that if the Russell amendment 
becomes law, it may cut off districts in 
Mississippi 30 days, 60 days, or 90 days 
earlier than they would otherwise have 
been cut off, but that is all right. That 
would be fair. They would know where 
they are and they would have a part of 
that gnawing uncertainty relieved and 
taken from their bosoms. They still would 
not have formulas from HEW in their 
particular cases, but they would at least 
know they are starting school and that 
the rug would not be jerked out from 
under them in the middle of the session. 

Come what may, we want the benefits 
that flow from the amendment, and if 


there are cae burdens, we are ready to 
accept those. 

(At this point, Mr. Cannon assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have been handed an 
editorial from the Atlanta Constitution 
dated December 2, 1967, in which I read 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russett) has improved the 
situation merely by introducing the 
amendment. The editorial further states 
that HEW promises it would look over 
the plans in the schools in question and 
give them a verdict by June of each year. 
If the school plan were approved in June, 
HEW would commit itself not to cut off 
that school’s funds during the coming 
year. 

My question is: Is this not approxi- 
mately what the distinguished Senator 
hopes to achieve by the amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. The practical applica- 
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tion of that would help a little; yes. How- 
ever, in the practical application, it is 
only the matters that they approve at 
that time that they promise to give that 
notice. They still want to reserve rights 
to pass on other parts of it later. The 
trustees would still be in the dark if they 
are found in noncompliance. 

I hope the Senator understands that 
these programs have many facets. There 
are many different items. One gets in- 
volved in old programs and new pro- 
grams. We do not think any efforts that 
HEW has made so far give us a clear 
right to stand on. 

Mr. MURPHY. In other words, the 
Senator would hope to achieve the pur- 
pose in actual writing in the bill so that 
there could be no misunderstanding. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr, MURPHY. And so that in the fu- 
ture it would not be left up to the judg- 
ment, the kindness, or disposition of 
some future Secretary of Education or 
other appointed officer, and that there 
would be no misunderstanding as to the 
desire, design, and language that the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
wish to have made a part of the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has ex- 
pressed the matter well. That is what we 
want. That does not mean that we are 
not willing to take the word of Mr. 
Gardner or Mr. Libassi. 

I shall tell the Senator another fact. 
We know that sometimes in the night 
decisions are made and orders are given 
that, “Hereafter you will do so and so.” 
It comes like a blight. These men do not 
know what to do, frankly. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am aware of that 
happening in many instances during my 
experience as a Member of this body. I 
opposed this strongly. 

If I had the eloquence of the Senator 
from Mississippi I would join him in this 
matter. For instance, we have taken 
great cognizance of the fact in setting 
up conditions for the school year in con- 
nection with funding that the time must 
be provided in advance so that the school 
system might work out its plans. 

I am very sympathetic to the position 
of the Senator. I also agree that insofar 
as we are able we should write exact lan- 
guage that cannot be misunderstood that 
expresses the desire, will, and design of 
the lawmaking body, so that it cannot 
be left up to some referee or, as the 
Senator has said, “somebody in the 
night” who changes the concept that the 
Senate had in mind. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. He 
has expressed the matter with great 
clarity, knowledge and understanding. 
There is no one who tries harder to get 
to the bottom of the real problem and 
there is no man of finer compassion and 
understanding than the Senator from 
California. I appreciate the Senator stay- 
ing here and listening to the problem. 
If the Senator sees fit to say something 
further on the floor of the Senate or 
otherwise inform our colleagues, it would 
be genuinely appreciated. 

In a matter of this kind there are two 
or three strikes on us to start with. We 
are planning for the people who are 
trying to make this system go and keep 
the schools going. I do not speak for 
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anyone else in this matter. We are not 
challenging the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
After the fight in connection with that 
bill from this identical spot, when it be- 
came law I immediately issued a state- 
ment to the people of Mississippi when 
the President signed the bill and I said 
that it would have to be obeyed. 

However, here is this broad discre- 
tionary power of guidelines that was 
granted, and with all good intentions of 
many persons, but these illustrations 
show that we need some help, and put it 
in the form of a positive, definite law 
with a mandate on which I am sure the 
Senate is capable of making a judgment. 

Mr. MURPHY. With a “shall” instead 
of a “may.” 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from California very much. 

Now, Mr. President, returning to the 
remarks of the Senator from Georgia, 
who is a man of great caution and 
moderation when he makes statements 
on the floor of the Senate, I read 
further: 

However, there are other examples, Mr. 
President, which are even worse and more 
irresponsibily disruptive. For instance, I call 
attention to the case of Stewart County, 
Georgia. There, the notice for hearing was 
issued on December 7, 1966 and the hearing 
was held on May 16, 1967. The initial deci- 
sion, adverse to the school board, was 
rendered on June 13, 1967. On July 28, 1967, 
that decision was approved but the order 
terminating funds was not transmitted to 
the Congressional Committee until Novem- 
ber 9, 1967—almost three and a half months 
later and several months into the school 
year. 


Mr. President, this is just one of many 
cases where they lie there because the 
school year has started, and so forth. It 
might be said that Secretary Gardner 
could not get around to all of them. There 
is money in the bill, and many friends of 
HEW—I know, I am on that committee 
there is fine personnel, well-trained, ex- 
perienced and educated—plenty of them. 
They are just running over. They are 
available to do this work for them. 

Of course, the Secretary cannot go per- 
sonally and examine every report. No fine 
administrator—as he is—would or can, 
of course. But time is running out. They 
know when school begins. They know the 
school problems. There is some kind of 
hand holding these things up. We do not 
know exactly where it is. We have pre- 
sented this to everyone that has any au- 
thority and power about it as to the whole 
problem. That is why we are driven here 
to ask the Senate to help us. 

Continuing with the Senator’s re- 
marks: 

It will become effective on December 9, 
1967, after it has laid before the appropriate 
Congressional committees for thirty days as 
required by law. When school started in Sep- 
tember of this year in Stewart County, Mr. 
President, the system had a Title I project 
in the amount of $159,605 approved, This 
project covers ten areas of activities from 
school lunch and school social work to the 
providing of eye glasses and other health aids 
to children from low income families, primar- 
ily Negro families. The Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education advises that over forty 
people are employed in this which 
will lose all $159,605 of those federal monies 
on December 9, 1967. 

Mr. President, I could submit other equally 
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illustrative cases from the tables I incorpo- 
rated into the Recorp earlier, such as the 
county school system of Mecklenberg, Vir- 
ginia, where the order was held by Secretary 
Gardner from June 19th of this year until 
November 9th, or Burke County, Georgia, 
where it was almost six months between the 
hearing examiner’s decision in May and the 
transmittal by Secretary Gardner on Novem- 
ber 9th. On December 9th, this school system 
will lose $460,128 in a program which em- 
ploys 56 people, primarily for the benefit of 
low income Negro children. 


Mr. President, I wish Senators could 
find time to come into the Chamber and 
listen to these remarks. I wish those who 
oppose this amendment, with their strong 
attacks on it, would come into the Cham- 
ber and listen to the hard facts of life. 
They certainly will attack the amend- 
ment. They will raise the racial issue. 

The orders have already come down on 
this floor, “Don’t let them put over any 
amendments. Kill all amendments.” 
Those are the orders. 

I am not talking about the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], but HEW 
says, “No amendments.” The Depart- 
ment of Justice says, No amendments.” 
The White House says, “No amend- 
ments.” 

I challenge them to come here and 
listen to the facts. I challenge them to 
try to attack the facts. 

How long are we going to put up with 
the tommyrot here that someone in the 
South, some school trustee, is trying to 
do something mean to some little Negro 
child. It is just not so. If they would come 
into the Chamber and listen to the facts, 
they will find that it is not so. If they 
want to know the facts, let them come in 
here and listen. 

I do not wish to embarrass anyone, 
but empty chairs cannot vote. 

I say this with great respect, that I 
cannot agree to end limitation on debate 
until I believe that in some way, some- 
how, we can get the facts to those who 
will have to vote on the matter. 

Continuing to read from the remarks 
of the Senator from Georgia: 

I could go on, Mr. President, but I will not 
transgress further on the Senate’s time 
with reference to this particular point. There 
can be no doubt, however, but that a very 
real problem exists in many schools in the 
South today because on-going programs are 
disrupted during the school year unneces- 
sarily. The Department of HEW has proved 
this point beyond the shadow of a doubt 
with its own evidence submitted to the 
Senate Subcommittee chaired by the dis- 
tinguishetd senior senator from Oregon. 

Having clearly documented the problem 
that exists, I would like now to turn to the 
way in which the pending amendment can 
alleviate this situation. 

Let me say first, Mr. President, that this is 
@ very modest amendment. It does not de- 
prive HEW of the power to termimate federal 
funds to any school system found not to be in 
compliance with the so-called school guide- 
lines. Neither need it result in any system 
in non-compliance receiving one penny of 
federal funds to which it is not legally en- 
titled as determined by HEW. It only says 
one thing to the Department—if School Sys- 
tem X is not entitled to federal funds be- 
cause of non-compliance with your require- 
ments under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, then you must have a termination 
order issue before the school year starts and 
before programs with federal funds are com- 
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menced so as to minimize the disruption and 
confusion while the school year is underway. 


Certainly, that is a modest, mild state- 
ment of the half terror that is caused to 
the trustees in the reduction of the serv- 
ices that go to the children. 

I add my own words here, that the De- 
partment is the one which has the sole 
power to initiate the hearings and pro- 
ceed along with them under the least pos- 
sible guidance. They are the ones that 
can start the matter any time, have them 
heard, and have them terminated in the 
lapse of time before school starts. Just 
cut out all these delays—that is all they 
have to do. But if, for any reason, time 
should run a little and school starts, it is 
no earthshaking calamity for a school to 
get money for another year even though 
it may be cut off later. It is not a disserv- 
ice to honorable administration. They are 
letting these other schools in the country 
that might not qualify under the guide- 
lines get the money, when they have not 
looked into any of them—except Chicago. 

Now, I continue with the quotation: 


At present, the freedom of choices are of- 
fered in a trial period starting in January 
for the coming school year which begins in 
September. Therefore, under the terms of this 
amendment, H.E.W. has all Spring and Sum- 
mer to judge how much a system says it 
will do, discuss and negotiate any problems 
that appear, cite for a hearing if necessary, 
and complete the process of termination for 
those systems adjudged to be in non-com- 
pliance before school starts in September. 
There is only one way in which a school 
system under this amendment could receive 
funds to which it is not entitled: that is, if 
H. E. W. is so derelict as to not initiate pro- 
ceedings in a timely fashion. Their past rec- 
ord indicates no lack of zeal in citing our 
schools for hearings and I can see no rea- 
son why it would happen after this amend- 
ment is adopted. Of course, they could be 
derelict under the present set up also but, 
as I have already pointed out, they have been 
overly zealous if anything. 

Mr. President, I was amused, though not 
in the least surprised, by the intensity with 
which some of the so-called civil rights 
groups have denounced this amendment. I 
have come to expect this from these self- 
seeking extremists. They would oppose any 
amendment on this question offered by a 
Senator from South of the Mason-Dixon 
line, regardless of its provisions or merits. 
The reason, Mr. President, is because they 
are not in the least interested in education 
or even in equality of educational opportu- 
nities. It does not bother them that many 
Negro children in some of the school sys- 
tems I discussed earlier will be deprived of 
eye glasses and other health aids after hav- 
ing been promised them in an on-going pro- 
gram after the beginning of the school year. 
Paradoxically, Mr. President, it is this same 
irresponsible group that encourages riots 
and disturbances because they say the Con- 
gress is failing to meet the rising tide of ex- 
pectations by those in poverty—in other 
words, failing to deliver things they feel they 
have been promised. I am utterly amazed 
that people who are supposed to have good 
sense are apparently taken in by this irre- 
sponsible extremism. 

In truth, this amendment would only do 
one thing—assure every school system op- 
erating under a freedom of choice plan, or 
any plan, that if federal funds are not ter- 
minated before the school year begins, they 
will flow uninterrupted for the duration of 
that school year. Mr. President, that is all 
this amendment seeks to do—nothing more 
and nothing less. Therefore, if this amend- 
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ment is accepted, school activities partly fi- 
nanced with federal funds will not be reduced 
or terminated after they have already been 
started. This will result in obvious certainty 
in planning and operation of the school sys- 
tems. 


Mr. President, I wish someone would 
let the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
know that I would appreciate his coming 
in if he can. Would some staff member 
come here and help me on that matter? 

I continue with the quotation: 


Mr, President, I am frankly somewhat sur- 
prised that the Senate Education Subcom- 
mittee apparently will not accept this amend- 
ment without a Floor vote in view of the 
obvious importance that Senator Morse and 
his colleagues place on the necessity and 
desirability of adequate planning before the 
school year begins and smooth implementa- 
tion of those plans during the period of the 
school term, I call the Senate's attention to 
Title IV of the pending legislation. On pages 
132 to 135 of H.R. 7819 there are a number 
of provisions related to adequate leadtime 
planning and early Congressional action on 
authorizations and appropriations. I particu- 
larly call the Senate’s attention to Page 45 
of the Committee Report accompanying this 
bill and I quote: 

“Perhaps no other aspect of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
as amended, has disturbed the educational 
atuhorities in the states and communities 
more than the lead funding of programs au- 
thorized by the law. . . The Congressional 
appropriations cycle is, of course, governed 
by the dates the budget estimates are re- 
ceived by the Congress in January, The hear- 
ings process, Committee action and Floor 
action in the House of Representatives have 
traditionally preceded Floor action in the 
Senate. Few, if any, of the regular appropri- 
ations bills in recent years have been signed 
by the President prior to July Ist. If school 
districts must plan to fund activities au- 
thorized under educational legislation only 
after the appropriations bill has been signed 
by the President, many vital activities of 
local school districts are compressed. 

“When these activities, which are vital to 
the implementation of programs are com- 
pressed, however, significant problems re- 
sult. Planning of high quality programs be- 
comes impossible; recruitment and employ- 
ment of teachers and specialists needed to 
achieve the best results from new programs 
is difficult in the middle of an on-going 
school year—often, auxiliary personnel are 
hired on the basis of availability rather than 
experience and ability; and, finally, commu- 
nity pressure for full utilization of funds, 
often in a quarter of the time which would 
ordinarily be required, results in expendi- 
tures for low priority school needs—funds 
are used for more of the same, antiquated 
approaches to critical educational problems. 

“As a result of these critical situations, 
public expectations and enthusiasm for fed- 
erally assisted programs remain unfulfilled 
and considerably dampened.” 

Mr. President, if it is important to make 
these changes recommended by my col- 
leagues on the Committee to improve pre- 
school planning and implementation during 
the school year, how much more important 
is it to give the school systems operating 
under freedom of choice plans the minimum 
assurance that after planning and imple- 
mentation of programs, they will not be dis- 
rupted during the school year because of a 
compliance determination that could and 
should have been made earlier. That is all 
this amendment will do and it will accom- 
Plish this significant objective without im- 
pairing H.E.W.’s efforts in any meaningful 
way. 

Mr. President, in summation, let me say 
that this amendment will by no means solve 
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all of the problems facing our schools oper- 
ating under freedom of choice plans—as I 
said before, it is a very modest amendment. 

When Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 was being debated here in the Senate, 
most of its opponents were from the South. 
We were assured at that time that the pro- 
visions of Title VI and all regulations 
adopted pursuant thereto would be applied 
equally in all parts of the country—I re- 
member particularly the rather emphatic 
assurances given by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island, Senator Pastore. 
Yet, over three years after the adoption of 
this supposedly national act as the law of 
the land and even in the face of the Civil 
Rights Commission's documentation of ex- 
tensive racial segregation in Northern 
schools, this Administration—or this Ex- 
ecutive Department—has not turned its 
hands to even so much as negotiate with 
Northern school districts. 

When I consider this sad state of affairs, 
Mr. President, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the power and influence of the 
Congress, and especially of the Senate, are 
slowly becoming lodged in other agencies of 
government in both domestic and foreign 
affairs because of such Congressional indif- 
ference to an executive abuse. Every mem- 
ber of this body ought to be ashamed over 
the viciously discriminatory manner in 
which H.E.W. has been permitted to admin- 
ister this supposedly anti-discriminatory 
statute. 

The pending amendment will not solve 
these fundamental problems but, if the Sen- 
ate cannot adopt this modest measure of 
justice in view of the stated importance 
which both the Administration and the Sen- 
ate Committee profess to ascribe to planning 
and orderly implementation of programs of 
federal financial assistance, then any dis- 
cussion of equal protection of the law for 
our people is a sham and a farce. 

Mr. President, I hope and still have 
enough confidence in the majority of the 
members of the United States Senate to 
believe that, under these circumstances, the 
pending amendment will be approved. 


Mr. President, this closes the words of 
the Senator from Georgia. May I just 
add this slight comment? I meant every 
word that I said a minute ago, and I 
know what I am talking about, because 
I have reliable information from fellow 
Members of this body that a semiukase 
has gone out from the Department of 
Justice, from the HEW, from the White 
House, from all high authority, to this 
Senate, “Don’t pass any amendment.” 

I know that is the order. That is the 
atmosphere in which this bill is being 
heard. 

As for me, I defy them. I do not ask 
other Senators to defy them, but I ask 
them to consider the matter on the 
merits. Read the speech of the Senator 
from Georgia before voting on this meas- 
ure, 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, do I un- 
derstand the Senator correctly to say 
that he places his integrity on the table 
in the statement which he makes, that 
an order has gone out that there shall 
be no deviation from the bill that has 
come before the Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; I did not say I 
place it on the table. I said that is the 
grapevine. That is the atmosphere in 
which this bill is being considered. Do 
not pass any amendments; do not allow 
any amendments to go on the bill.” That 
is what they want, no amendments. 
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I stake my integrity on the facts as I 
have reported them with reference to 
these particular school cases. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio, and 
again I thank the Senator from Oregon 
for his attention to these problems. I 
think I know how he feels. He will argue 
against some of these points, I am sure; 
but I hope he can reconsider the matter. 

I say to the Senator, do not read what 
I said; read what the senior Senator 
from Georgia said here in his prepared 
speech. I think there is light in it. The 
Senator from Oregon has wrestled with 
these problems all these years, but he has 
just heard, largely one side—that of 
HEW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I just 
came in at the end of the distinguished 
Senator’s remarks, and unfortunately I 
heard only the conclusion of the state- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia which 
the Senator from Mississippi read. 

I believe the Senator stated, in effect, 
that orders had gone down that there 
would be no amendments to this bill 
under any circumstances. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
there has been one amendment to the 
bill already agreed to; and as far as I 
know, no orders have come from the 
White House, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, or any one or 
any agency, to the effect that this bill 
was so sacrosanct it could not be tam- 
pered with, and had to be passed as is. 

I say that to make the record straight, 
as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his remarks, and Iam 
sure that the Senator is stating the exact 
truth as far as his experience goes. But 
I have felt a different wind blow. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Oregon will be delighted to hear that 
after the sort of painful defeat I suf- 
fered—a vote of 54 to 27 on my amend- 
ment—I was told by a fellow Senator 
that I was blitzed. 

Mr. MORSE. They misinformed the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not want him to 
yield the floor yet. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I was blitzed. I have 
had enough experience to know. 

Mr. MORSE. No, the Senator was just 
outvoted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From experience in 
adjudicating facts, I know when I am 
outvoted on the basis of merit, and I 
know when I am blitzed on the basis of 
fear of the elections in 1968. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think that the Senator from Ohio is off 
base in making a statement to that effect, 
because I know of no Senator in this 
body, and most especially the Senator 
from Ohio, who votes out of fear from 
bens source. If they do, they ought to go 

me. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. May I proceed? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon, gladly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I did not 
have the privilege of hearing the Senator 
from Mississippi in his entirety. As he 
knows, I told him when I left the Cham- 
ber that a meeting had been called in the 
office of the majority leader to talk with 
counsel of the committee, the majority 
leader, the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], and Mr. Libassi of the De- 
partment, who has the responsibility of 
handling civil rights matters. 

Mr. STENNIS. If I may respond to 
that, I fully understand the pressure the 
Senator is under, and the majority lead- 
er as well; but I am still very regretful 
that the Senator could not be here to 
hear the words of the Senator from 
Georgia, and I am sure he will read and 
consider each and every word he says. 

Mr. MORSE. I pledge that I will not 
only read it, but I also, as the manager 
of the bill, assure the Senate that I will 
not be blocked by the leadership when I 
say we are not going to go further with 
the matter until tomorrow, as far as this 
particular subject matter is concerned, 
other than what I wish to say now, if I 
may. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me make clear that 
I made no reference here to the leader- 
ship of the Senate giving out an order 
for no amendments. The very opposite 
would be true as to the Senator from 
Montana. I named them; I said the De- 
partment of Justice, the White House, 
and HEW had sent word down here, un- 
mistakably, as I honestly believe, based 
on reliable information, to oppose all 
amendments; and that is whom I 
referred to, and named them a minute 
ago. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may interrupt there, I wish to say that 
as far as the President is concerned— 
and I think I can speak with authen- 
ticity—he has never indicated to the 
leadership at any time, in any manner, 
any feeling on his part that they should 
intervene in what the committee is 
doing on the floor, or what the Sen- 
ate is doing as a whole, not only on this 
bill but on any bill before the Senate 
this year. 

Mr. STENNIS. I accept the Senator’s 
statement fully, of course. I did not say 
the President. I said the White House, 
and I meant it. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Recorp to 
show—and I think the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi knows this is always true—and 
I want the Senate to know that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, as manager of this 
bill, speaks only for himself in regard 
to anything that he has said in this 
debate thus far, or will say. 

Now, I wish to say that the purpose 
of the meeting in Senator MANSFIELD’s 
office was to consider what, if any, sug- 
gestions for amendments on the subject 
matter of the Russell amendment we 
could propose. I want the Senator from 
Mississippi to know that the Senator 
from Oregon will propose an amend- 
ment as soon as we get it drafted. I think 
it will accomplish everything that the 
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Senator from Georgia has a right to 
expect to have accomplished. I am not 
saying that he will approve of it, but that 
I think it is an amendment that will do 
justice to the school districts with which 
he is concerned. It will not do what the 
Senator from Oregon warned against 
yesterday. 

I say again what I said then: Speak- 
ing hypothetically, if we get to a point 
in this debate where the Senator from 
Oregon would have to support an 
amendment which, in his opinion, would 
scuttle any part of the Civil Rights Act, 
or the decision of 1954, or have the effect 
of doing it in regard to the 14th amend- 
ment, then I would rather have no 
bill. That is my view. Everybody knows 
that is my view. I would rather, under 
those circumstances, have no bill and 
let the people of the country react as 
to why they do not have a bill. 

But I believe as Senators—the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi from the South, and 
other Senators from the North, the East, 
the West, and the Middle West—we 
must do everything we can to resolve our 
differences over this bill, consonant with 
the Civil Rights Act, the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954, and the 14th amend- 
ment. 

That is what I am going to keep on 
trying to do. 

The Senator from Mississippi knows 
that we have had conferences. I have 
had conferences with the Senator from 
Georgia. I have had conferences with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. I have had conferences with the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

We have never had the time to go into 
the matter in detail, but I still want to 
go into it in detail. I have said that I 
am going to try to work out a legislative 
history that will meet the legitimate ob- 
jections of those Senators who have 
been objecting to the administrative 
practices of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I have tried 
to do that. I am going to make some 
legislative history before we get through 
with the subject matter that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and other Senators 
have raised. It will be very helpful. 

I say again that I will go along with 
having an amendment, if the Senators 
want to have something written into the 
law. An amendment which will write 
our legislative intent into the law re- 
garding the protection of individual 
school districts. 

I just finished a conference with the 
cde majority leader in his 
Office. 

I want to make it clear that I think 
the same protection has to be afforded 
in northern States as in southern States. 
I said in that conference in the office of 
the majority leader that I can cite what 
I think are some wrongs in respect to the 
perpetuation of de facto segregation in 
the North which, in my judgment, are 
just as bad as segregation in the South. 
They are special cases about which there 
is no doubt that school superintendents 
drag their heels and seek to prevent the 
implementation of the civil rights law 
that is the law of the land. 

What would the Senator think of me, 
as the manager of the bill, if, in order 
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to get a bill, I would accept what I hon- 
estly believe to be an amendment that 
would, in effect, violate the civil rights 
law and the U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion? I am not going to do it. 

If we have—and I am sure we do—a 
common meeting ground with sincere 
men trying to right wrongs in the ad- 
ministration of the law of the land, I 
yield to no one in my desire to right 
those wrongs. 

That is why I say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that between now and the 
time we meet tomorrow I am going to 
have in specific form and language a 
proposed amendment to the Russell 
amendment that I think will be fair and 
proper. And if anyone does not want to 
accept that amendment, then I would 
say that I do not think he wants to carry 
out the objectives I have just outlined. 
However, that is my opinion. 

I am also going to make legislative 
history. I am going to read a letter from 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in making legislative history 
that I think will carry out what the At- 
lanta Constitution has said in an edi- 
torial opposing the Russell amendment 
in its present form, but commending him 
because he has offered it. They think, 
and I agree, that a service has been ren- 
dered in raising the issue. 

I have not read the record of what has 
been said. However, if the record gives 
the impression that the President of the 
United States has issued me orders, as 
the manager of the bill, it is not true. 
If the record gives the impression, based 
upon an understanding that the White 
House has issued me instructions in re- 
gard to amendments, that is not true. 

I have not talked to the Department 
of Justice. I have talked to the advisers in 
the White House. 

The Senator from Mississippi knows 
that the manager of every bill which is 
a part of the legislative progam of the 
administration talks to the White House. 
I have talked time and time again to 
representatives of HEW. However, I 
assure the Senator from Mississippi that 
no one is directing or dictating my course 
of action. 

I am reaching my independent judg- 
ment on each issue. 

I am sure that the amendment I shall 
offer tomorrow is an amendment that 
would not be written by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. That 
does not make any difference to me. I 
do not know whether the advisers in the 
White House would approve of it. That 
does not make any difference to me, 
either. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am sure that is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I am going to do what I 
believe is right. I will do my best to per- 
suade them between now and the time I 
offer that amendment, However, I am 
speaking in the blind and in the dark, 
because I have not had the advantage of 
reading everything the Senator from 
Mississippi has said. It will be read before 
I come to the floor of the Senate to- 
morrow. And the Senator and I will have 
a conversation about it before either of 
us comes to the floor tomorrow. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I assure 
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the Senator that I said nothing about 
him in any way other than a compli- 
mentary way. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree that the Senator 
would not. 

Mr. STENNIS. I stand on exactly what 
I said. And I was directing my remarks 
at the so-called civil rights part of the 
bill, not these money amendments. I do 
not know that anyone knew about the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. I 
refer to the amendment about busing and 
the amendment that the Senator from 
Georgia had offered, and the Fountain 
amendment in the so-called field of civil 
rights. I think they are using these bil- 
lions of dollars to put on a civil rights 
program, 

I subscribe to the law of 1964, and I 
made a public statement to the effect 
that it was the law of the land, even 
though I opposed it. 

I was calling on Senators to exercise 
their own responsibility as men, which I 
believe they are, to consider this matter 
on its merits. 

I named Mr. Libassi, The fact that I 
did not name others does not exclude 
others. I feel that I know Mr. Libassi’s 
intentions are fine. He is an educator, 
and he wants to do the right thing. 

I have not had the privilege of know- 
ing him personally. 

I am not imputing bad intentions to 
anyone, but I know the atmosphere in 
which this is being considered, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I address 
myself to the majority leader. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Brooke] wants to make a brief 
statement on the subject matter the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has been talking 
about. 

I understand that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] 
want to bring up the conference report 
on the meat inspection bill. 

As far as I am concerned, we have work 
to do along the lines I have just discussed, 
and I would suggest that, after the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts gets through, 
or anybody else who wants to talk about 
the bill, it be understood that we take no 
further action on the bill tonight, but go 
over to, I hope, a reasonably early hour 
tomorrow. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Oregon that I know he 
confers with members of the White House 
staff and with the HEW staff. And he 
ought to do so. That is part of the proce- 
dure. I do so myself. 

The Senator does not have to explain 
anything to me. 

I do not want to continue to keep the 
floor at this time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi has explained this amend- 
ment in a very simple way. 

The Senator from Oregon was not 
present on the floor at the time. That 
is the reason I thought I would ask a 
question. 

I believe that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi made it plain that all that the 
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Russell amendment would do would be 
to simply direct that HEW would make a 
decision on what funds any school district 
is entitled to prior to the date of the 
opening of the school and would not cut 
off funds after that time. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. They will, in other 
words, consider the application of any 
school district and make a decision prior 
to the opening of the school. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. It does not affect 
the guidelines. It does not attempt to 
affect the Civil Rights Act of 1964 or any 
other provision of law. It merely says to 
HEW, in order that the trustees may 
know just what funds they will get from 
the Federal Government for the coming 
school year, we are going to make the 
decision now instead of waiting until 
school has opened. Am I correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
And that is all it means. 

A situation may arise in which, for 
some reason not their fault, they will not 
have time to do it. But the little harm—if 
it can be called harm—of letting that 
district get a year’s money is nothing 
compared with terminating these funds 
right and left among dozens of them in 
midsession. 

Mr. THURMOND. In South Carolina 
the legislature meets in the spring of 
each year, and they make the appro- 
priations for schools in the various 
counties at that session. Then, when 
school opens in September or in the fall, 
each school district knows exactly what 
funds to expect from the State, and then 
they know exactly what funds they will 
have to raise themselves in order to run 
these schools and to pay the teachers a 
certain salary. So they can plan for the 
year’s work. 

I understand that the purpose of the 
Russell amendment is to enable the trus- 
tees to become acquainted with what 
Federal funds they will be able to get for 
the coming school year. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. And after the 
school year has begun, the decision will 
have been made and no funds will be 
cut off later, so that some rural district 
or some other district might have to levy 
a large number of mills for what the Fed- 
eral Government has withdrawn. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct, 
and I thank him for bringing it out so 
clearly. That is the purpose, and the only 
purpose. 

EDUCATING MIGRANT CHILDREN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, one of the most important 
milestones of the Great Society is the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

I wish to congratulate the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon 
LMr. Morse] on his relentless leadership 
in this legislation. He is comprehensive 
in his scope, perceptive in knowing the 
educational needs of the 20th century, 
and indefatigable in pressing for these 
much needed reforms. I am privileged 
to work with him on his subcommittee. 
His able staff assistant, Mr. Charles 
Lee, also deserves high praise for his ef- 
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ficiency, vast knowledge, and sensitivity 
to the problems of education. 

Mr. President, a report card for ele- 
mentary and secondary education would 
show passing grades for innovations, 
attention to our disadvantaged young- 
sters, research, and the like. But, no 
passing mark for the special attention 
to the needs of our most educationally 
deprived children—the sons and daugh- 
ters of migrant farmworkers. 

In a day when education is discussed 
as a panacea, the best we have offered 
these children is less than a minimal 
education. 

As a result of our concern in the com- 
mittee for this failing grade, which has 
characterized most of our educational 
institutions until recently, we have in- 
structed the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to look into this 
matter for us. To emphasize this con- 
cern, the committee in its report said: 


It is the sense of the committee that the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare create a special high level position to 
pool the resources available, to encourage 
the development of programs of a multi- 
county and multi-State nature and to in- 
terest colleges and other groups in initiating 
research programs specifically designed to 
meet the needs of transients in education 
and educationally related matters on a con- 
tinuing basis. The Department is expected 
to prepare a comprehensive report to be 
transmitted to the Committee within a year. 
The report should describe the progress made 
and a projection of future plans, together 
with an evaluation of the over-all effective- 
ness of the continuing projects. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this section of the report, deal- 
ing with the education of migratory 
children, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (Rept. No. 726) were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


EDUCATION OP MIGRATORY CHILDREN 


Last year, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act was amended to include spe- 
cial provisions for migrant. children in title 
I. They were being bypassed by regular edu- 
cational services because of the nature of 
their parents’ employment which necessarily 
interrupted the education of their children. 
The provisions of this amendment author- 
ized Federal grants to the States for edu- 
cational assistance and construction of 
school facilities for migrant children within 
the framework of our regular school systems. 
Funds are available for the construction of 
school facilities, the hiring of extra teach- 
ers, the purchase of textbooks and for sum- 
mer-school programs in home-based States 
and along the migrant stream for the edu- 
cation of these children. 

The committee is concerned about a re- 
cent progress report that calls the educa- 
tional program for migrant children, “com- 

ive in scope,” “innovative in nature,” 
and “progressing at a rapid and satisfactory 
rate.” 

This is true of title I. The first year of 
operation under the “Special Programs for 
Educationally Deprived Children,” as amend- 
ed to include migratory children, has been 
highly successful from the viewpoint of 
State participation and the types of pro- 
grams developed. At the close of business on 
June 30, 1967, the last day a project could 
be submitted for approval from fiscal year 
1967 funds, 134 projects had been received 
in the US. Office of Education. These pro- 
jects encumbered 98 percent of the total 
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fiscal year 1967 allotment of $9,737,847 and 
planned to serve 112,996 children. Forty- 
four States submitted projects for approval 

Reports on title III do not reveal any sig- 
nificant effort in this area. Certainly, the 
socioeconomic factors applicable to the mi- 
grant worker as well as the educational in- 
adequacies of the migrant children present 
a real opportunity for the innovator. Yet, 
there are only two grants designed to bring 
title III services to migrant children. No 
new statutory authority is meeded to serve 
these children. 

Further, title V has only one interstate 
project. 

It is obvious that we need massive edu- 
cational opportunities tailored to meet the 
needs of the migrant. Orientation centers, bi- 
lingual teaching, effective and comprehen- 
sive dissemination plans, portable class- 
rooms, migrant education teaching teams, 
workable administrative procedures for rec- 
ords, migrant-orlented learning aides, ac- 
curate testing tools, interstate planning and 
implementation are needed. 

Programs such as those mentioned, if 
they are to reach the needs of the migrants, 
must necessarily traverse State lines to in- 
clude a continuing program from the home 
base across the many States of the migrant 
stream. Even though funds under title III 
must necessarily go directly to the local edu- 
cation agency, groups of local educational 
agencies may combine for interstate pro- 
grams. Funds under title V go directly to the 
individual States. Therefore, although there 
is no provision which requires multi-State 
programs, there is adequate authority for 
States to combine their title V efforts for 
migrant children. The States are expected to 
do so. Furthermore, under the Cooperative 
Research Act, it is possible that programs of 
this nature can be developed, but none have 
been thus far. 

The committee does not expect any further 
delay, or even a “satisfactory rate” of prog- 
ress. A concentrated effort to bring these 
more than 200,000 migrant children up to 
minimum standards of education is needed. 

It is the sense of the committee that the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare create a special high level position to 
pool the resources available, to encourage 
the development of programs of a multi- 
county and multi-State nature and to in- 
terest colleges and other groups in initiating 
research programs specifically designed to 
meet the needs of transients in education 
and educationally related matters on a con- 
tinuing basis, The Department is expected to 
prepare a comprehensive report to be trans- 
mitted to the committee within a year. The 
report should describe the progress made 
and a projection of future plans, together 
with an evaluation of the overall effective- 
ness of the continuing projects. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(HR. 12144) to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Meat Inspection Act, to pro- 
vide for cooperation with appropriste 
State agencies with respect to State 
meat inspection programs, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
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(H.R. 6111) to provide for the establish- 
ment. of a Federal Judicial Center. 

The message further announced that 
the House agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 830) to prohibit age 
discrimination in employment, 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12121) to 
amend the act of September 19, 1964 (78 
Stat. 983), establishing the Publie Land 
Law Review Commission, and for other 


purposes. 

The message notified the Senate that 
Mr. Burton of Utah has been appointed 
as a conferee at the conference on the 
bill (S. 889) to designate the San Rafael 
Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, 
in the State of California, vice Mr. 
REINECKE, excused. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE AND SENATOR 
TOWER TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no period for the transaction 
of morning business tomorrow. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. PROXMIRE] be recognized for up 
to 15 minutes at the conclusion of the 
prayer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Following the re- 
marks of the Senator from Wisconsin, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
— be recognized for up to 30 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STEEL PRICE INCREASE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, very briefly, 
I have just been advised that a third 
steel price increase has been announced. 

Plant capacity in steel in this country 
is still operating at about 75 percent. We 
have been importuned in this Congress 
to throw up some quotas to protect the 
domestic steel industry. We have been 
told about import pressure and competi- 
tion. Now, we learn about the third in- 
crease domestically. First it was cold 
rolled steel, hot rolled steel, and now gal- 
vanized. 


Each one of these companies, I sus- 
pect, has a substantially different cost 
basis, but the increases are all the same— 
$5 a ton, $2.50 a ton, or whatever it is. 

When an announcement is made by 
one company that a price increase is be- 
ing made, the newspapers do not specu- 
late about who is going to cut prices to 
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get more business. The speculation is, 
How soon will everybody go up to meet 
the competition? That is the kind of 
competition which exists in the steel in- 
dustry in this country, I sense from read- 
ing the press. 

This lockstep pressuring has been 
characteristically increasing in a num- 
ber of these highly concentrated indus- 
tries. It is my belief that the existing 
antitrust laws do reach and may well be 
applicable to such situations like this. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Depart- 
ment of Justice undertake what is ad- 
mittedly a very difficult study, but a 
study that is of enormous importance. 
We spend much time talking about in- 
flation. I would hope that the Department 
of Justice and the Attorney General will 
now sit down and say what kind of com- 
petition exists in the steel business. Cer- 
tainly we would want some answer on 
that before we talk about increasing 
further the cost of steel to the users of 
steel in this country by increasing tariffs 
or applying any duties. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Not too long ago there 
was a statement by a high official in the 
Department of Agriculture that the net 
farm income of this Nation was going to 
be 10 percent less in 1967 than it was in 
1966. 1966 was not a banner year. He 
went on to state that the gross income of 
farmers for 1968 would be a billion dol- 
lars more next year than this year, but 
the net income would be the same as this 
year, or possibly a little less. 

Obviously, the difference for the in- 
crease of a billion dollars is taken up by 
the forces we refer to as inflation. 

I am wondering if it would be in order 
for the Department of Justice to investi- 
gate why it is that that increase has 
happened in the cost of the farmers do- 
ing business, because that apparently is 
a part of the entire system. It is a pat- 
tern, a part of which was referred to by 
the Senator from Michigan, in respect to 
the increasing cost of living, which is an- 
other way of saying inflation. Would it 
not be in order to try to probe that part 
of it to find out why the farming popu- 
lation of this Nation is subjected to this 
cost-price squeeze? 

Mr. HART. If, indeed, it is a “cost- 
price squeeze” in the steel industry. Let 
us find out what the factors are that 
operate in the one dozen or so producers 
of steel, as distinguished from the fac- 
tors in regard to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers in this country that 
cause this pattern to persist, when one 
fellow operating at less than capacity 
announces an increase of $5 more. 

Everybody waits for the shoe to drop. 
How soon will everybody move up to meet 
that competition? That is not the text- 
book concept of competition in the mar- 
ketplace. They can do all they wish with 
respect to other aspects of the economy, 
but my request is that they zero in on 
this situation along with any others they 
wish to look at. 

I believe the American public is due 
an objective analysis. I do not expect 
the steel company public relations people 
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to insist other than that this is necessary 
to maintain operating margins in re- 
sponse to increasing cost. Let the public 
have a public agency responsible for the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws make 
its judgment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The only suggestion I 
have to make is: Why draw the line in 
that regard? It is not too long ago that 
a big automobile manufacturer was able 
to negotiate a settlement in a labor dis- 
pute, the bulk of which had to do with 
the wage structure. Now, we are waiting 
for a second and a third shoe to fall in 
that regard. 

Why exclude other matters from scru- 
tiny in connection with the inquiry of 
the Senator from Michigan, who speaks 
with respect to the steel industry. Why 
departmentalize this economy of ours 
and say, “Here is something that is a 
good whipping boy from all appearances. 
Let us lash him hard.” Why not turn to 
other facets which are just as important 
but studiously avoided under all appear- 
ances? 

Mr. HART. They cannot investigate, 
inquire into and analyze every price 
structure in this country. 

We do not finance a Department of 
Justice adequately to do that kind of job. 
They have to start someplace. 

I suggest there is no segment of our 
economy which more directly affects the 
price of consumer goods across the coun- 
try than steel. In my book, they can start 
there and do a good job. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Unless it be heavy 
Government spending and Government 
deficits. This body refused, by a vote of 
54 to 27, to act on amendments of the 
Senator from Ohio which would have 
taken concrete steps to hold down spend- 
ing, which is the largest cause of in- 
creased prices. 

Perhaps we should indulge in a little 
self-introspection so that we get matters 
in the proper perspective. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Nebraska. I think the Senator answered 
his suggestion that this is the conse- 
quence of our action. We make our judg- 
ment as to the prudence of our spending. 
In my opinion, many of the bookkeep- 
ing approaches to Goverment spending 
are penny wise and pound foolish. I agree 
there is waste. But this is up to us to 
correct. 

I ask that the Department of Justice 
make a thorough investigation and 
analysis of pricing factors in steel. This 
is not to make them a whipping boy but 
to acknowledge an economic fact of life, 
When steel goes up $5 a ton it is felt in 
radios, kitchenware, automobiles, and 
everything that the farmer gets. If 
someone has a more obvious item about 
which he is concerned, he could suggest 
that to the Department of Justice. I sug- 
gest steel. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider a nomi- 
nation reported earlier today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of LaVern R. Dilweg, of Wis- 
consin, to be a member of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas depend- 
ents schools of the Department of De- 
fense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by 
providing programs of education for the 
handicapped; to improve authority for 
assistance in schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is engaged today in debating forward- 
looking and carefully formulated legis- 
lation which represents a commitment 
by the Government of the United States 
to quality education for all of the Na- 
tion’s citizens. Passage of these provi- 
sions will expand, improve, and finance 
educational programs where the need is 
greatest. It will permit more comprehen- 
sive and sophisticated educational plan- 
ning and experimentation. It will estab- 
lish necessary priorities with respect to 
the allocation of Federal educational as- 
sistance funds. It demonstrates that 
Congress is prepared to back up Amer- 
ica’s oft-expressed concern with a high 
standard of education with sensible 
programs and with sufficient funds. 

But because there is so much promise 
in the bill which the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has brought to the 
Senate floor, it is doubly important that 
we not permit arbitrary and regressive 
amendments to be attached to it. The 
amendment to H.R. 7819, which the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi discusses on the 
floor today, represents a compromise 
both with the Constitution and with com- 
monsense. It goes beyond even the pro- 
visions of the so-called Fountain amend- 
ment which was added to the bill by the 
House of Representatives, but wisely 
deleted by our own Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. It must be defeated 
if it is called up on the floor of the 
Senate. 
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Whatever may be the purpose of this 
amendment, there can be no doubt that 
the effect of it is to obstruct the efforts 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to enforce the equal oppor- 
tunity provisions of title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. The wording of the 
amendment is very clear to this effect. 
It provides that in no case in which a 
local educational agency has filed an ap- 
plication for financial assistance for a 
given fiscal year, or in which it is to re- 
ceive financial assistance under an ex- 
isting agreement reached pursuant to 
this act or any statute amended by this 
act, may the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare terminate or refuse 
to grant such assistance after the begin- 
ning in any fiscal year of such agency’s 
school year under the authority of title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The result would be the complete 
emasculation of the funds termination 
process set forth in section 602 of title VI. 
Once the school year commenced, a given 
school district would be able to adopt the 
most wildly discriminatory and uncon- 
stitutional administrative procedures 
without fear of loss of Federal funds pre- 
viously awarded for use at that time. 

What is even more extraordinary is 
that once the school year had begun, the 
Secretary would be compelled to act fa- 
vorably upon an application for new 
grants for the same year despite the ex- 
istence of obvious violations by the ap- 
plying school administrators of both the 
U.S. Constitution and Federal statutes. 
I cannot believe that the Senate is about 
to authorize a procedure under which a 
school district which is clearly in viola- 
tion of title VI can nevertheless extract 
additional financial assistance from the 
U.S. Government for new programs to be 
administered on a discriminatory basis 
while the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is forced to sit by and 
provide the requested funds without a 
murmur. 

This questionable approach would ef- 
fect a radical change in the procedures 
for enforcement of title VI which are 
presently authorized and which have 
been administered by the Department 
flexibly and successfully. As presently 
written, and as left untouched by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, section 182 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments 
of 1966 permits the Department to defer 
approval of applications for new grants 
for a period not to exceed 60 days after 
the district in question has been notified 
that it may not be complying with the 
requirements of title VI. If a hearing is 
completed within that 60-day period, the 
hearing examiner is allowed an addi- 
tional 30 days to prepare his findings. If 
a decision has not been made within the 
total of the 90 days I have referred to, 
the Department must by law act upon 
the application. 

The Honorable John W. Gardner, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, has testified before the Subcommit- 
tee on Education of the Commitee on 
Labor and Public Welfare that his De- 
partment has for the most part at- 
tempted to secure voluntary compliance 
with the provisions of title VI without 
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resort to the weapon of termination of 
Federal funds. 

Approximately 150 cases have arisen 
in which hearings were instituted under 
section 182 during the past 2 years. In 
only three of these did the hearing ex- 
aminer find that the district in question 
was actually complying with the 1964 
Civil Rights Act and that deferral of ac- 
tion upon the application for Federal 
grants had been improper. In two of the 
three, the finding of compliance was 
based upon actions taken by the local 
educational agencies after they appeared 
before the hearing examiner. 

Obviously, the present system is being 
fairly administered. It represents a rea- 
sonable attempt by the Congress to 
guarantee that Federal grants will not 
support administration of educational 
systems which violates the U.S. Consti- 
tution, The 90-day deferral period pro- 
tects the funds of the taxpayer without 
imposing too onerous a burden upon the 
school district which is affected. Ordi- 
narily there is no reason for changing a 
system which has worked well. In the 
present case, the conclusion is unmis- 
takable that the proponents of change 
view the proposed amendment as a subtle 
way to obstruct progress in desegregat- 
ing many of the country’s public school 
systems. 

Mr. President, this is hardly the time 
for the United States to falter in the 
area of school desegregation. Thirteen 
years after the U.S. Supreme Court’s his- 
toric Brown decision, the U.S. Office of 
Education is compelled to state that the 
majority of the Nation’s students still 
attend segregated schools. Sixty-five 
percent of first-grade Negro children 
attend schools which are at least 90 per- 
cent Negro. Eighty percent of first-grade 
white children attend schools which are 
at least 90 percent white. The percent- 
ages are even higher in the South. And 
these figures are reflected throughout the 
educational spectrum. 

Education in the United States tends 
to reinforce the very negative social fac- 
tors which it is the object of education 
to eliminate. The problem of segregation 
in education must be met, not evaded. 
And one logical way to meet it is to use 
the fiscal power of the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
Fountain amendment, to which I re- 
ferred earlier, was to prohibit the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
from deferring action upon an applica- 
tion for Federal funds on the basis of 
an alleged violation of title VI without 
resort to the cumbersome and time- 
consuming funds termination process set 
forth in that title. This amendment was 
opposed by the Secretary; by the Com- 
missioner of Edueation; by the League 
of Women Voters; by the AFL-CIO; by 
the National Leadership Conference. 

The present amendment will be even 
more damaging to the cause of quality 
education for all of the Nation’s people. 
It will be opposed by all who believe that 
the Federal Government must put its 
money where the principles and guaran- 
tees of the Constitution and of Federal 
laws are respected. By its action upon 
this amendment, the Senate will demon- 
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strate whether it is serious in its com- 
mitment to the protection of the con- 
stitutional rights and liberties of all 
citizens. The public awaits the answer. I 
urge my colleagues to reject such an 
amendment if it is called up on the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to commend the 
Senator for his statement. If the amend- 
ment were to be called up in the form 
in which it has already been discussed, 
I would join the Senator completely. 

I hope that tomorrow, when we may 
have either an amendment modified, or 
an amendment to the amendment that I 
think would make the amendment as 
modified acceptable, I am going to make 
it a point to see the Senator personally 
tomorrow, as soon as we get it drafted, 
and explain to him, get his views, and 
hope to get his support, if he shares my 
views that it would make an acceptable 
amendment, 

Mr. BROOKE. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Oregon. I shall be very 
pleased to see him tomorrow morning 
after the amendment has been drafted. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I have at the desk an amendment to the 
pending measure amendment No. 488. I 
do not plan to call it up at the present 
time. I do wish to say, however, that it 
has nothing to do with Statzs rights, it 
has nothing to do with civil rights, it has 
nothing to do with integration, and it has 
nothing to do with segregation. However, 
the language which it seeks to delete has 
very far-reaching implications. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
language to be deleted be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the language 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(b) In the event that no appropriation for 
the purpose of making payments pursuant 
to title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Tour day ae g te 

y y r. the 
beginning of any fiscal year, Tne Commis- 
sioner may execute grant agreements for 
grants pursuant to such title for such fiscal 
year. Such grant agreements shall be obli- 
gations of the United States. The amounts 
of such grant agreements shall be determined 
on the basis of an appropriation for the pur- 
poses of such title equal to the amount ap- 
propriated for such purposes prior to the 
15th day in May for the fiscal year in which 
such day occurs. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the measure now before us provides that 
in the event Congress does not appro- 
priate funds under this act in subsequent 
years, the Commissioner of Education 
can, regardless, obligate, in the name of 
the Government of the United States, 
grants to the various States in an amount 
equal to the appropriation of the previ- 
ous year. 

The language I seek to delete says that 
we do not need an appropriation bill, 
that the Commissioner of Education can, 
on his own initiative, without any appro- 
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priation from Congress, obligate our 
Government to the extent—I cannot re- 
call the exact figure, but in this bill it 
would mean some $2 billion, in round 
figures, for subsequent years. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is one of the most far reaching pieces of 
legislation that has come before the Sen- 
ate in the 2 years I have served in this 
body. I cannot conceive that the Senate 
would adopt this language. I cannot con- 
ceive that Congress would adopt this lan- 
guage. 

Not many weeks ago, 15 or 18 or 20 
Senators took to the floor of the Senate, 
including and led by, I believe, the dis- 
tinguished, able, and splendid majority 
leader, together with the Senator from 
Arkansas and the Senator from Oregon, 
to say that Congress has given too much 
power to the Chief Executive, has given 
too much power to the executive branch 
of the Government. I concur in that 
thought. They were speaking mainly—I 
joined them that day—about foreign pol- 
icy. I concur that we have given too much 
power to the executive branch with re- 
gard to the handling of foreign affairs. 
It is time we get back some of that power. 

The pending measure seeks to give to 
the executive branch of the Government 
additional power with respect to han- 
dling the Nation’s finances, putting bil- 
lions of dollars into the hands of non- 
elected officials, money that has not even 
been appropriated. 

Section 9 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion reads: 

No Money shall be drawn from the Treas- 


ury, but in Consequence of Appropriation 
made by Law. 


I submit that the proposal submitted 
by the Senate committee in section 405 
(b), page 135 of the pending measure, 
would grant a power to an official in the 
executive branch of the Government 
which that official should not have and 
no other official should have. 

Under the Constitution, the Members 
of Congress—the Representatives of the 
people—are the only ones who have the 
power to appropriate money which has 
been taken from the taxpayers of our 
Nation. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
delete that language. I do not plan to 
call up the amendment today. I prob- 
ably will call it up tomorrow. But I did 
wish to make these few remarks tonight. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for yielding. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia contem- 
plate striking the material appearing on 
page 135 of the bill and identified as 
lines 6 to 17, inclusive? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. It refers to the language which 
appears on page 135 of the bill, begin- 
ning at line 6 and extending through 
line 17. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That language gives 
to the Commissioner of Education the 
power to enter into agreements and to 
make them binding obligations upon the 
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United States, whether cr not there has 
been appropriate legislation passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia takes the position that such broad 
power should not be given to any member 
of the Government, thus eliminating the 
requirement that no money shall be 
spent except as duly appropriated by 
Congress? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
exactly correct in his interpretation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 


WHOLESOME MEAT ACT—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I call up 
a privileged matter. 

I submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12144) to clarify 
and otherwise amend the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act, to provide for cooperation 
with appropriate State agencies with re- 
spect to State meat inspection programs, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the re- 
port was signed by all conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the report is signed 
by all of the Senate conferees. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My understanding is 
that the report is signed by all Senate 
conferees and that all but two of the 
House conferees signed the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of this 
conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate and House conferees on the meat in- 
spection bill reached an amicable agree- 
ment yesterday which I feel provides for 
the type of inspection service most of us 
envisioned when the bill was being de- 
bated in the Senate last week. 

Essentially, the Senate bill differed 
from the House-passed measure in seven 
major instances: 

First. The Senate bill included a sub- 
section requiring annual reports on the 
administration of the imported meat pro- 
visions of the act. This is the Hruska 
amendment. I am glad to say that the 
House conferees accepted this with an 
amendment clarifying and simplifying 
reporting requirements related to the 
handling of imported meat and meat 
products. 

I see on the floor the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 
I understand he agreed to and partici- 
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pated in the drafting of the modified 
wording. 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The amendments made 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska were discussed both with the 
manager of the bill, the Senator from 
New Mexico, and also the Senator from 
Minnesota, I believe the changes made 
are very beneficial and point up the 
amendment so it will be much more ef- 
fective for the intended purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
That was my understanding. I am glad 
to have it confirmed. 

Second. The Senate measure continued 
a provision in present law which gives 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
exempt certain retail butchers and re- 
tail dealers from the application of full 
Federal meat inspection. On this amend- 
ment the House was adamant and the 
Senate conferees had to recede. The pro- 
vision was deleted from the conference 
substitute. In this regard I have a letter 
from Mr. Mehren, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, which shows in detail that 
the existing practice was being phased 
out anyway. 

I present that letter and ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., December 5, 1967. 
Hon. Spessarp HOLLAND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: The Department 
has been requested to furnish a statement of 
its policy on the application of the authority 
for retail exemption certificates under the 
legislation now being considered by the Con- 
ference Committee on H.R. 12144. I have 
outlined below the policy we would follow. 

1. The exercise of authority for retail 
exemption certificates is now discretionary 
with the Secretary. 

2. All such plants operating under ex- 
emptions currently must meet all sanitary 
requirements. 

8. As a matter of Department policy, the 
Meat Inspection Division is not granting any 
further exemptions under this authority. 

4. Further, the number of plants now 
operating under exemption is gradually being 
reduced with the eventual goal to eliminate 
these exemptions. 

5. The same standards are applied to all 
holders of certificates. In view of the fore- 
going, the Department would not contem- 
plate the application of exemptions to intra- 
state plants. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE L. MEHREN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Therefore, I feel that 
the loss of this amendment means little. 

Third. The Senate amendment deleted 
a provision in the House-passed bill 
which would have permitted the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to grant exemp- 
tions in the District of Columbia and 
unorganized territories from the applica- 
tion of the act. The House conferees 
receded with an amendment which 
denies exemptions in the District of 
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Columbia, but permits exemptions in un- 
organized territories. 

Under the conference bill Federal in- 
spection will prevail in the District of 
Columbia. 

Fourth. The Senate amendment sub- 
stituted the term at least equal’ in lieu 
of the term “comparable” to describe the 
standards which States must meet in 
order to qualify for Federal assistance 
under the act. The House conferees 
receded on this provision. 

This means that the State statutes, in 
order to be approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, must be held by him to be 
at least equal to the requirements of 
Federal standards. 

Fifth. The Senate amendment in- 
cluded a provision requiring that the 
appropriate State law specifically permit 
access by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
order for such law to be considered at 
least equal to the requirements of title II 
of the Federal Meat Inspection Act. The 
House receded on this provision also. 

Sixth. The Senate amendment pro- 
vided for the extension of Federal inspec- 
tion to all intrastate operations under 
three circumstances: First, upon request 
of a Governor who waived the applica- 
tion of State law in order to permit im- 
mediate Federal inspection; second, upon 
a finding that the State has not, within 
a prescribed period of time—no later 
than 3 years from the date of enactment 
of this legislation—developed an inspec- 
tion system at least equal to the Federal 
system; and, third, if the Secretary finds 
any plant is distributing adulterated 
products dangerous to the public health. 
The House conferees accepted the sec- 
ond and third instances, but refused to 
accept the provision which would have 
permitted the Governor of a State to 
waive the waiting period and request 
Federal inspection immediately. 

Seventh. The Senate amendment re- 
quired more detailed reports concerning 
the operation and administration of the 
act to be submitted annually to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House and 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry of the Senate. The House conferees 
agreed to accept this provision. 

There was some discussion within the 
conference concerning the application 
of Federal standards regarding plant 
construction and other structural re- 
quirements. In order to clarify the posi- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
we requested an explanatory letter, 
which I now offer for the Rrecorp, and 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
included in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., December 5, 1967. 
Hon. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: This letter is 
written in response to your request made 
at the meeting of the conference on HR. 
12144 for information regarding plant con- 
struction requirements in connection with 
the Federal Meat Inspection Program. 

The eligibility of an establishment for in- 
spection under the Federal Meat Inspection 
Program is based upon a combined evalua- 
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tion of the operating procedures used by 
the establishment and the building con- 
struction and physical facilities rather than 
upon a separate evaluation of these factors. 
As a result of many requests a guide to plant 
construction and equipment has been put 
together for use by industry operators, archi- 
tects, engineers, and other Government 
officials (foreign and domestic) interested 
in the sanitary handling of products with- 
in an establishment. The guide is a collection 
of recommended minimum standards. How- 
ever, a great variety of arrangements, build- 
ing materials, and equipment have been 
considered acceptable so long as they lend 
themselves to the production under sanitary 
conditions of clean wholesome product. 

The only mandatory construction re- 
quirements are set forth in general terms 
in the regulations. These requirements relate 
directly to maintenance of sanitary condi- 
tions for the production of wholesome meat. 
For example, “The floors, walls, ceilings, 
partitions, posts, doors, and other parts of 
all structures shall be of such materials, 
construction, and finish as will make them 
susceptible of being readily and thoroughly 
cleaned.” 

The Secretary has responsibility under 
the statutory authority to insure that meat 
and meat food products are produced under 
sanitary conditions which will result in the 
production of wholesome food. Therefore, 
the only building construction or equipment 
requirements mandatorily prescribed under 
or contemplated by the statute are such as 
are nec to insure sanitary conditions 
in the light of operating procedures which 
are to be used in the establishment. 

Sincerely yours, 
RODNEY LEONARD, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I feel 
that we have a good bill before us; one 
that will provide consumers with assur- 
ance that all meat will be wholesome and 
clean. And further, one that will not 
wreak havoc on the industry, but will 
benefit livestock producers and con- 
scientious meatpackers and processors. 

In closing, I want to congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. Monroya] and the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MonbDaALe.] 
Both of them were active in the presen- 
tation of this legislation, especially the 
Senator from New Mexico, who pre- 
sented the act, and the modifying amend- 
ments were presented by the two 
Senators, as I have mentioned. 

In effect, the conference measure 
brings out largely unaffected the Mon- 
toya-Mondale Act, and I congratulate 
them upon that fact. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I want 
to commend the Senator from Florida not 
only for his great help in the commit- 
tee but also for his great help in chair- 
ing the conference into a final resolve on 
the issues which confronted us. 

I also want to pay tribute to the mem- 
bers of the House committee who came 
into the conference with a determina- 
tion to get meat inspection improved for 
the American consumer, 

There was no opposition to the con- 
cept of meat inspection as embodied 
either in the House or Senate bill. There 
was a little diversion of opinion as to the 
e that were involved in both 
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I want to say also that the Senator 
from Minnesota, as we neared the finish 
line, contributed greatly to formulation 
of the final piece of legislation. He was 
also a great help in the conference. The 
bill that has emerged from this confer- 
ence, I am sure, will assure to the Amer- 
ican consumer a dual inspection system 
which, in my opinion, is an improve- 
ment upon the Federal system which we 
sedg and upon which we have had to 
rely. 

Under the concept as embodied in the 
finished product here, the consumer 
emerges as victor. I think this piece of 
legislation more than any other in re- 
cent years has demonstrated that if the 
American taxpayer, whether he be 
clothed under an umbrella as a con- 
sumer or whether he be otherwise, exer- 
cises his right of petition and has him- 
self heard, as he was heard by the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Congress 
will respond, as the Congress has re- 
sponded in this battle for better con- 
sumer legislation. 

I think it is a tribute to the American 
Congress that it has stood by almost 
overwhelmingly to try to protect the 
American consumer, to bring him a fa- 
cility which will insure improved stand- 
ards for health and the production of 
food which is vitally necessary for the 
promotion of the health of the human 
being. 

So in closing, I wish to commend all 
those people who had a part in this 
legislation; and I thank all Members of 
Congress who supported the measure for 
responding so warmly and so responsi- 
bly to the clamor of the American con- 
sumers in enacting this measure. 

Mr. President, we are now at the 
threshold of success in insuring adequate 
and proper meat inspection on behalf of 
all American consumers. Evils exist, and 
ample evidence has been presented that 
we all run the risk of being exposed to 
them and their consequences. It is plain 
for all to see that the public health can 
be placed in jeopardy by unwholesome 
meat and meat products. 

The evidence has been examined by the 
Congress and the public. A legitimate’and 
growing demand has been heard for the 
correction of these evils. The market- 
place must be clean, and we have at hand 
the means with which-to provide for the 
cleansing. 

There is no reason on earth why this 
situation should continue unchanged. An 
aroused public will not allow it. A respon- 
sible meat industry will not tolerate it. 
An aware and responsive Congress will 
not suffer it. 

The conference report that we have be- 
fore us delineates the fairest and most 
effective series of steps. 

A Federal-State relationship is main- 
tained that closes the loopholes without 
infringing significantly upon the respon- 
sibilities and agencies of the respective 
States. 

The consumer interest is foremost, and 
closing the existing loopholes in meat in- 
spection, and providing for the quick ac- 
tion that must be taken in case of clear 
danger to the public health constitute 
required procedures to effectuate this ob- 
jection. The unscrupulous operator can 
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be taken in tow and his nefarious activ- 
ities inhibited. 

The meat inspection programs of the 
respective States are offered the Federal 
aid they would require in order to 
strengthen their meat inspection pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, I think it is imperative 
that we establish here the intent of the 
Congress on two important matters ‘n 
enacting this legislation. First of all, the 
Congress has provided that the Federal 
share of the funds to be used to finance 
this program will come from general ap- 
propriations, It is anticipated that the 
States, because of our provision that they 
provide for programs “at least equal to” 
those of the Federal Government, will 
likewise provide for the cost of their 
share through appropriations out of gen- 
eral revenue funds. It is not the intent of 
Congress that user taxes be used for 
financing of meat inspection programs 
under this act, either on the Federal or 
State levels. 

Secondly, Mr. President, at the pres- 
ent time only federally inspected plants 
are able to bid on meat contracts for 
Federal institutions. It is certainly the 
intent of the authors of this legislation 
before us that where a State has enacted 
and is enforcing a State meat inspection 
program meeting requirements at least 
equal to” Federal requirements, that the 
plant subject to such State meat inspec- 
tion program be entitled to bid on all 
meat contracts for Federal institutions. 
It is only reasonable and equitable that 
once these plants are subjected to and 
made to comply with standards at least 
equal to those of federally inspected 
plants, there is no reason to not allow 
them to bid on such contracts. 

I believe that the intent of the legisla- 
tion is quite clear in this respect. I just 
wanted to point this out so there can be 
no mistake about it. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record a letter from Congressman 
SAMUEL S. Stratton, 35th District, New 
York, enclosing a letter from Mr. Owen 
M. Begley, counsel to the New York State 
Meat Packers Association, raising this 
very question. My comments here today 
are meant to eliminate any doubt that 
may still remain on this matter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 27, 1967. 
Hon, JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jon: Following up our phone conver- 
sation of the other day, I am enclosing a 
letter from former State Senator Owen M. 
Begley of Schenectady, New York, who is 
counsel to the New York State Meat 
Packers Association. 

Senator Begley makes the point that if 
the new meat inspection legislation which 
you and Congressman Purcell are sponsoring 
is enacted, individual states will be required 
to bring their inspection procedures into line 
with Federal meat inspection procedures. 
When an individual state’s program wins 
Federal approval, Senator Begley says, it 
would seem to make sense to give meat 
packers whose plants are regularly inspected 
by such an approved state system the same 
privilege of bidding on meat contracts for 
Federal institutions that is now reserved ex- 
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clusively for those plants subject to Federal 
inspection. 

You indicated to me that it was your belief 
that under the legislation which you have 
sponsored this result would be automatic, 
that no amendment to the legislation would 
be required to achieve the result which Sen- 
ator Begley recommends. 

In that case, I believe it would be most 
helpful to the New York State Meat Packers 
Association if this particular point could be 
made in the Record as part of the legislative 
history on your bill. I am sure too that Sen- 
ator Begley would have no objection if his 
letter were used as a basis for making this 
point in the legislative history. 

I appreciate your help on this matter, and 
know that its clarification by yourself as 
author of the Senate legislation will be of 
great benefit to meat packers in New York 
State as well as elsewhere. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL S. STRATTON. 
BEGLEY, MOYNIHAN & SHAW, 
Schenectady, N.Y., November 15, 1967. 
Congressman SAMUEL STRATTON, 
House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sam: As you know, I am counsel to 
the New York State Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, which is composed of companies en- 
gaged in every phase of the meat industry 
in our State. This organization has been a 
strong supporter of adequate meat inspec- 
tion, having worked to bring about the state 
inspection program and the passage of the 
Purcell Act. 

At the present time, the State inspection 
program (which applies only to the areas 
outside New York City) compares favorably 
with the Federal program and both coop- 
erate in bringing about better conditions in 
the industry. The Purcell Act will, we be- 
lieve, increase this cooperation and make the 
requirements of both programs almost iden- 
tical. 

There is a problem which those who are 
under the State inspection are faced with. 
Although Federally inspected plants are per- 
mitted to participate in bidding for meat 
products used by State agencies, New York 
State inspected plants are precluded from 
bidding on meat products needed for Fed- 
eral agencies, such as the armed forces and 
government hospitals. 

Since the Purcell Act would, if passed, 
bring about a review and approval of State 
programs before granting participation in 
Federal monies, it would seem only fair to 
grant to the States, whose programs were 
approved, the right to participate in bidding 
on Federal contracts for meat supplies. Such 
widening of the field of eligible bidders 
would, we believe, be beneficial to both the 
Federal government and the industries in 
States whose inspection programs are ap- 
proved under the Purcell Act. 

If you concur with these views, would you 
be good enough to attempt to have the Pur- 
cell Act amended to bring companies, which 
are under Federally approved State inspec- 
tion, into the category of those which can 
bid on United States agency contracts, 

I know the members of our organization 
will appreciate whatever help you can give in 
this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Owen M. BEGLEY. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, this 
is an eminently acceptable conference 
report embodying an effective, fair and 
strong piece of legislation. It will oper- 
ate in the public interest rather than to 
the public detriment. It is my belief that 
this bill, as reported, will operate in the 
most effective manner. 

Our choices are quite clear. Above all, 
it is obvious that our consumers cannot 
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and will not wait. The public interest 
requires this measure and the public 
safety demands it. 

Not to act now would be against that 
public interest. Consumer protection is 
a matter we must address ourselves to 
without delay. The American consumer 
is organizing as never before. Consumer 
protection as a cause is looming ever 
larger on the national horizon. 

Our educated citizenry are increasing- 
ly aware of the evils being perpetrated 
against them, and resent it. An aroused 
Congress acting affirmatively is what 
they expect and should have. 

That ever-growing group of aroused 
and active consumers are hoping we will 
not disappoint them. They ask for a meat 
inspection act such as the one we now 
have before us. I for one do not be- 
lieve they are asking for too much. 

American consumers have the right to 
expect the finest, wholesome meat and 
meat products when they go to shop. We 
can guarantee this to them by voting af- 
firmatively and swiftly for this confer- 
ence report, 

The time is past for quibbling and 
splitting of economic and social hairs. 
Let us act now in the finest tradition of 
protecting the public interest. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his kind comments with reference 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr, MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Florida 
for permitting me to make a few brief 
comments about the wholesome Meat 
Act, the conference report on which we 
are about to adopt and send on its way 
to the President of the United States. 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Florida, moreover, for his skillful and 
seasoned leadership as chairman of the 
conference committee. It was a pleasure 
to work with him on this controversial, 
yet terribly important matter. 

Mr. President, when Congress first ad- 
dressed itself some 4 months ago to 
the question of the slaughtering and 
processing of meat in this country, it be- 
came clear that bad meat was good busi- 
ness. It was possible for both the unscru- 
pulous and, regrettably, even those who 
were conscientious but under heavy com- 
petitive pressure, to escape the high 
standards of the Federal inspection sys- 
tem, and gain a virtually decisive com- 
petitive advantage over their federally 
inspected counterparts. Bad meat was 
driving good meat out of business. 

As a result, approximately 2,000 plants 
in this country were under Federal in- 
spection, and some 15,000 plants under 
nonexistent or poorly enforced State in- 
spection. We saw a growing pattern of 
major packing houses establishing wholly 
owned intrastate subsidiaries in order to 
_— advantage of this competitive situa- 

On. 

Some 25 percent of all processed meat 
and 15 percent of all raw meat was in 
intrastate commerce. More than 10 mil- 
lion head of cattle were slaughtered, 
which together with processed meat 
totaled some 13 to 14 billion pounds of 
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meat outside of the Federal inspection 
system—enough to feed 50 million people. 

What were the competitive advan- 
tages? 

First, diseased and substandard meat 
could be received, slaughtered, and 
processed in intrastate plants. 

Second, wholesome meat could be 
processed and slaughtered under unsani- 
tary conditions, with all the cost savings 
that could be effected thereby. 

Third, meat could be stuffed full of 
cheap additives such as water, cereals, 
pig hides, and the rest. Occasions have 
been reported in which 30 to 40 percent 
of a ham was in fact water, and the 
consumer was the loser. 

Finally, these State plants could avoid 
the honest labeling requirements of Fed- 
eral regulation. 

That was the condition 4 months ago. 
This evening, we are about to pass an 
act which, in my opinion, constitutes one 
of the most remarkable victories for the 
American consumer in recent history. 
For in those 4 months, we have walked 
the long road from virtually nothing, to 
the point where we are passing a very 
strong bill. This bill has several funda- 
mental features which will, within 2 and 
at the latest 3 years, assure that all meat 
slaughtered and processed for the con- 
sumption of Americans will be whole- 
some, free from undue additives, and 
sold in packages that will be required to 
clearly and honestly state the nature of 
the contents therein contained. 

This was the Montoya amendment. To 
that we added a standard that State reg- 
ulation must be at least equal to Federal 
regulation—no weasel words, no loop- 
holes that would permit a standard less 
than that which fully accomplishes our 
objective. 

Next, to avoid lawsuits, but more im- 
portantly to make certain that Federal 
inspectors had complete access to the in- 
formation they needed to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities under the act, we clearly 
spelled out their right to go into State 
plants, inspect those plants, review rele- 
vant records, and take appropriate sam- 
ples. 

Next we required, under this legisla- 
tion, detailed annual public reports to 
Congress. While this is not the time to 
report fully on the significance of that 
provision, it could well be the most im- 
portant provision in the act. Because I 
am convinced now more than ever that 
an informed public is an irresistible po- 
litical force in our country. Without in- 
formation, they cannot demand their just 
rights before Congress or any other fo- 
rum. If anything accounts for the miracle 
of the passage of this act, it is that with- 
in these 4 months, the American pub- 
lic has been fully advised of the condi- 
tion of slaughtering and meat processing 
in this country. The basis for that infor- 
mation has been the public disclosure 
of detailed reports, not initially made 
public, but which have now been made 
public, of investigations conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture in 1962 and 
again in 1967. 

In addition, we have deleted the 
exemption for the District of Columbia. 
We have imposed the same regulations 
upon foreign meat as upon domestic 
meat, and we have accepted an impor- 
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tant provision which permits the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to impose Federal 
regulation on an intrastate plant pro- 
ducing meat which endangers the public 
health. 

In addition to this, we have incorpo- 
rated many other fine features in the 
House measure as it came to us. 

So in 4 months, we have gone from 
no bill to a bill which is a model of con- 
sumer protection legislation—a model, I 
might add, which shows due deference 
to our federal system, and shows an un- 
derstanding of the practical problems of 
the industry. 

Moreover, I think this shows some- 
thing that is more clear today than it 
was some months ago, and that is that 
the consumer movement, if it under- 
stands the issue, is one of the most ir- 
resistible political forces in our Nation; 
and I hope we will not forget it. 

I pay tribute to the communications 
media, which fearlessly and courageously 
reported the facts to the American pub- 
lic, particularly Nick Kotz of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. I commend 
those selfless private citizens who wrote 
courageously and creatively in this field. 
I would name Ralph Nader as one of 
those. I am proud, as a lawyer, that we 
have some people’s lawyers, who seek no 
profit, but who, guided only by the motive 
of public service, are digging out the 
facts, and leading such unblemished lives 
that they can stand up as examples of 
the finest of our profession. 

I am reminded, when I think of Ralph 
Nader, of that time many years ago when 
Louis Brandeis appeared in the famous 
New York-New Haven case, and the 
judge, surprised to see him there with- 
out an apparent client, asked him, 
“Whom do you represent?” 

Brandeis replied, “Your Honor, I am 
the lawyer for the people.” 

We ought to have more lawyers who 
are lawyers for the people; and I com- 
mend Ralph Nader here in the strongest 
possible terms. 

I commend the leadership from the 
executive branch, President Johnson 
provided genuine leadership, and we are 
witnessing new vitality and new strength 
in the office of his adviser on consumer 
affairs. That is an office that I think 
should have been created years ago. 
Betty Furness performed magnificently 
on this issue, as she has on so many 
others. 

But none of this would have been pos- 
sible without leadership here in Con- 
gress, and I would begin and end, in addi- 
tion to mentioning such fine leadership 
in the House of Representatives as that 
of Representative SmirH and Represent- 
ative Fotry, by commending the person 
who, I think more than anyone else, is 
responsible for this measure—a person 
who has contributed selflessly and crea- 
tively to the cause of the American con- 
sumer, I refer, of course, to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MONTOYA]. 

We knew the Senator was a gifted 
lawyer. We knew he was a gifted legisla- 
tor. But his courage and devotion to the 
public interest is without peer on the 
question of consumer protection or any 
other issue. 

I commend the American Meat Insti- 
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tute, which I think regretted initially 
that this legislation had to be adopted, 
but which finally understood that the 
American consumer comes first. It then 
had the courage to stand up and shift 
its position and support us here. 

I have always thought there is an 
identity of interest on the part of a con- 
sumer and an honest and ethical busi- 
nessman. 

I commend the American Meat Insti- 
tute because, although its action was 
late, nevertheless the American Meat 
Institute stood up and did its duty as an 
1 of responsible business leader- 


p. 

I would like to commend Mr. Gray, the 
president of Hormel Co., in my State, 
who I believe serves as chairman of the 
American Meat Institute, who spoke out 
early and effectively on behalf of this 
legislation. 

I also strongly commend the effective 
and able support of organized labor—in 
particular, the Amalgamated Meatcut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, and the 
United Packinghouse Workers, who 
worked long hours and provided able 
counsel to us. 

In closing, I have a very rare docu- 
ment, a letter from a meatpacking com- 
pany in favor of strong meat inspection. 
It is the only one I know of in existence. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter from Mr. Dudley Smith of the 
Elliott Packing Co., of Duluth, Minn., 
under date of November 13, 1967, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELLIOTT PACKING Co., 
Duluth, Minn., November 13, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I want you to 
know that I support the position you have 
taken with respect to the Meat Inspection 
Bills. Although the industry, in general, has 
supported the Purcell Bill, it is my personal 
opinion that this bill will not be effective in 
taking care of the inspection problems that 
should be corrected. I think your bill will be 
a lot more effective than the Purcell Bill and 
I hope you can muster enough support to 
pass it. 

In the event that your bill cannot be 
passed, I think the Purcell Bill, with the 
Montoya Amendment, is a big improvement 
over the original bill. However, I still think 
your bill is the one that the country needs, 

Sincerely yours, 
DUDLEY SMITH. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator for his state- 
ment about the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate conferees, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], who has once 
again demonstrated his abiding faith in 
the consumers of this Nation. 

I give special credit to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Montoyra], who, on the basis of his ini- 
tiative and leadership, was largely re- 
sponsible for the enactment of this fine 
and strong bill that we have before us. 
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I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], who 
joined on a partnership basis with the 
Senator from New Mexico, so that to- 
gether they were able to bring forth the 
legislative proposal which will be signed 
into law soon and will be of inestimable 
benefit to the American consumer and 
to the American meatpacker, as well. 

I say all hail to the Montoya-Mondale 
bill, I commend them both for their ini- 
tiative and courage in acting against 
pressures. I commend them for the lead- 
ership they have both shown in this most 
important and much needed and long 
overdue bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader for his fine, kind 
words. I thank my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], for 
what he has said about my humble part 
in working together with other Members 
on this legislation. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? - 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa, a valuable 
member of the conference and of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, who made a distinct contribu- 
tion to this particular act. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague, the Senator from Florida. 

I should like to say a few things about 
the action which has been taken. 

First, I think it has been a very bright 
day for the American consumer when 
the American consumer realizes that the 
action taken on the bill was taken with 
the unanimous action of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I think that in turn is attributable in 
great measure to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico who made pains- 
taking efforts to come up with a work- 
able and acceptable bill. 

I thank my colleagues on the confer- 
ence committee for indicating that they 
would stand firm with me with respect to 
my amendment relating to retail exemp- 
tion certificates. 

As the Senator from Florida has 
pointed out, we received a letter from 
the Department of Agriculture indicat- 
ing that the Secretary would, if we con- 
tinued his discretion, as my amendment 
provided, begin to phase out the retail 
exemption certificates. There are ap- 
proximately 500 of these retail exemption 
certificate holders. And I would have to 
tell them that retention or deletion of my 
amendment would not make much dif- 
ference in the long run. 

It was only discretionary authority 
granted to the Secretary which was being 
continued by that amendment, and the 
Secretary has stated, as indicated in the 
letter which the Senator from Florida 
has had printed in the Recor, that he is 
going to phase out these retail exemption 
certificates. 

There has come to my attention some 
concern with respect to the portion of the 
bill added by the Senate, which reads: 
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That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, if the Secretary determines 
that any establishment within a State is pro- 
ducing adulterated meat or meat food prod- 
ucts for distribution within such State which 
would clearly endanger the public health he 
shall notify the Governor of the State and the 
appropriate Advisory Committee provided by 
section 301 of the Act of such fact for effec- 
tive action under State or local law, If the 
State does not take action to prevent such 
endangering of the public health within a 
reasonable time after such notice, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, in light of the risk to 
public health, the Secretary may forthwith 
designate any such establishment as subject 
to the provisions of titles I and IV of the Act, 
and thereupon the establishment and opera- 
tor thereof shall be subject to such provisions 
as though engaged in commerce until such 
time as the Secretary determines that such 
State has developed and will enforce require- 
ments at least equal to those imposed under 
title I and title IV of this Act. 


I do not know where this has come 
from, but there has been a misimpres- 
sion conveyed that the act provides for 
the taking over by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of plants. And the misapprehen- 
sion or rumor that has been spread never 
points out that the language makes the 
determination of the Secretary depend- 
ent upon clear evidence that the deter- 
mination by the Secretary is not to be 
superficial. 

I am sure that all of us intend that 
the determination be based upon clear 
evidence, and that there is no intention 
to have the Secretary of Agriculture 
willy-nilly start to close down or take 
over plants. The language makes it very 
clear that he is not to do that. 

Furthermore, while concern has been 
expressed that the bill does not provide 
for any judicial review, nevertheless the 
United States Code, title V, section 702— 
this is the Administrative Procedure Act 
updated—provides: 

A person suffering legal wrong because 
of agency action, or adversely affected or ag- 
grieved by agency action within the meaning 
of a relevant statute, is entitled to judicial 
review thereof. 


Section 704 provides as follows: 


Agency action made reviewable by statute 
and final agency action for which there is no 
other adequate remedy in a court are sub- 
ject to judicial review. 


I must say that I believe adequate pro- 
tection is afforded persons who may have 
expressed concern about the powers 
granted to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I think we all agree that we have now 
written a tight, workable bill. I suggest, 
however, that the 2 years which we 
have allowed the States in order to bring 
their standards and enforcement proce- 
dures up to a proper level will be needed 
to meet not only money problems, but 
manpower problems, as well. It will take 
time to recruit and to train inspectors to 
implement the law—not only inspectors 
for the States, but also inspectors for the 
Federal Government. 

The Senator from Florida indicated 
yesterday a policy which I am sure the 
Senate and the House will go along with, 
namely, of seeing to it that adequate 
funds are appropriated for this pur- 
pose—at least, so far as the Federal level 
is concerned. 

I also suggest that while we have em- 
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phasized in the bill that our first concern 
for the American consumer is whole- 
someness, cleanliness, and sanitation, 
the American consumer also is entitled to 
efficiently and economically produced 
meat and meat products. This is some- 
thing to which I hope the Secretary of 
Agriculture will pay very careful atten- 
tion, in addition to enforcing the stand- 
ards set forth in the act. 

I would hope that because of the far- 
reaching scope of the act and the essen- 
tiality that there be good industry co- 
operation in implementing the act, the 
Secretary will see fit to appoint an ad- 
visory committee consisting of State offi- 
cials and representatives of the industry 
who can advise and consult with respect 
to the regulations and the implementa- 
tion. Unless there is cooperation by the 
Federal, State, and local governments 
and the industry, the objectives of the 
act will not be attained—at least, they 
will not be attained as soon as they might 
otherwise be attained. 

Finally, Mr. President, I have been 
much concerned in recent years over the 
increasing amount of meat imports, I 
believe that the committee and especial- 
ly the Senator from New Mexico are to 
be commended for seeing that the Amer- 
ican consumer will receive protection 
from meat imports from other coun- 
tries equal to that of our own domesti- 
cally produced meat. It is not good for 
domestic producers, who are paying the 
taxes, to be undercut by foreign compe- 
tition, which does not have to meet equal 
standards and equal enforcement of 
those standards. This act is very tough 
on that point. 

So I believe that we have done a good 
job all around; and I wish to thank my 
colleague, the Senator from Florida, for 
his cooperation and for the opportunity 
he has given me to say a few words on 
this matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for his kind comment with 
reference to the Senator from Florida 
and other members of the committee. 

I am glad to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I take 
the floor as the Senate approaches final 
action on a bill which will be marked as 
one of the greatest forward steps since 
the passage of the original Pure Food and 
Drug Act, to voice my deep appreciation 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida for his excellent leadership, for 
his great ability, and for the vast under- 
standing he has shown in this bill. He has 
done so on dozens of bills brought to the 
Senate and floor managed to successful 
passage. 

It seems we are enacting today some- 
thing that is more important than “ster- 
ling” on our silver as a hallmark of qual- 
ity. Because of the great efforts of the 
senior Senator from Florida—joined by 
the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Monrtoyal, the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MONDALE], and the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]—the 
passage of this measure will go down in 
history as a red-letter day, indicating the 
Senate’s concern about the health of the 
people of America, the great cattle in- 
dustry of America, and the housewives of 
America, who are today more conscious 
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than ever of the guarantee of purity, 
sanitation, and quality of the meat they 
buy in the grocery store. They are used 
to buying brand names for their quality, 
but heretofore they have had to guess in 
the meat market, unless they bought 
from large stores, what quality the meat 
would be and under what conditions— 
whether sanitary or unsanitary—the 
meat was processed. 

Today we are writing a Magna Carta 
for the housewives to know what they buy 
in their corner grocery store. We are 
writing a bill that will be hailed as a great 
forward step. I am impressed by the fact 
that while there are only 2,000 interstate 
plants in the country, which slaughter 75 
percent of the meat and process 85 per- 
cent, we have still left in the unknown 
quantity—the x in the equation—the 10 
million cattle that are slaughtered each 
year by intrastate packers and the 50 
million people who purchase this meat. 

It is a mark of great credit that we are 
meeting this vast need. In closing the 
loophole in the sanitation of State- 
licensed and State-inspected plants we 
assure that States’ rights will prevail up 
to standards which people have the right 
to expect when buying a pound of meat, 
a roast beef, a ham, a pork chop or a lamb 
chop in their grocery store, or when they 
buy a steak or other food in a restaurant, 
They will know that this meat, in 99 per- 
cent of the cases, will have been slaugh- 
tered under sanitary conditions and was 
not subject to terrible unsanitary condi- 
tions—broken-down toilets, overflowing 
on the floor; hair being ground up in 
hamburger or sausage; diseased cows 
slaughtered, with the diseased portion 
trimmed out and the remainder sent to 
the market unidentified as to quality, and 
unidentified, in more important measure, 
as to the lack of quality. 

So I believe this is a great forward step. 
Considering the cost of our Federal-State 
meat inspection of $47 million, this will 
cost us only $4.5 million, as the proper 
State aid is given. This is a partnership. 
The 3-year period that the conferees 
have given—I believe wisely—to the 
States to meet these Federal standards 
will bring about a most-needed reform. 

I am glad that the American Meat As- 
sociation has endorsed this bill, because 
this group has been foremost in guaran- 
teeing the housewives, the consumers, 
an opportunity to identify the clean from 
the unclean, the pure from the impure, 
the noncontaminated from the contam- 
inated. 

The Farmers’ Union, which comprises 
most of the farmers within my State, 
has endorsed this measure, has it not? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Also, the National 
Farmers’ Association. The cattle of Okla- 
homa will rank almost with wheat in 
income-producing operations. 

I do not believe any cattlemen’s or- 
ganization—although there are many 
and they are most alert to the effects of 
any legislation upon the cattle industry— 
has appeared to oppose this bill. Did any 
of them appear? 

Mr. MONTOYA. No, they did not. 
‘There was a question as to whether they 
would support the Purcell bill or the 
Montoya bill, but eventually they all sup- 
ported the Montoya bill. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I was happy to be 
a cosponsor of the Montoya bill, and this 
is one of the reasons why I choose to 
speak. The bill has been improved by the 
committee and by the able generalship 
of the senior Senator from Florida, so 
that the measure passed the Senate by a 
vote of 89 to 2. The entire Republican 
membership of the Senate voted for it 
unanimously, and only two of the Demo- 
crats voted against it. This is a record- 
breaking endorsement. 

This is a recordbreaking endorsement. 
The bill comes back from conference in 
even better shape than when passed by 
the overwhelming Senate vote. 

This near unanimous decision of the 
Senate shows there will be many benefits 
derived. This measure will be beneficial 
not only to the small, independent pack- 
ers but it will be of assistance with those 
who are carriers. 

Those who are greedy, who maintain 
unsanitary conditions, and who process 
this meat under conditions which are 
unhealthy to the consumer are only a 
very minor percentage of the small, in- 
dependent packers who will be affected. 

This bill will benefit the cattle indus- 
try because the price stockmen will re- 
ceive for meat from large intrastate sales 
will be greater. There will be better proc- 
essed meat for the consumers of this 
country. 

Does the senior Senator from Florida 
know of any violation of States’ rights in 
giving 50 percent of the cost of improv- 
ing and paying for State inspection? Is 
there a violation of the concept of States’ 
rights? The senior Senator from Florida 
has been one of the great warriors for 
States rights throughout his long and 
distinguished career. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield on that point, I am 
still a serapper for States rights and I 
always will be. 

Unfortunately, there are 21 States 
which had only voluntary inspection of 
meats, or no system at all. The 29 States 
which acted are not to blame for the 
situation that brought about the neces- 
sity for this act. 

I must say—as to the time given in the 
bill to the States which have not lived 
up to their responsibility—because with 
States rights this is State responsibil- 
ity—3 years should permit every one of 
them to come up with a good program. I 
hope they do because I would much 
prefer to see States live up to their 
responsibilities in this matter. If they do 
not and when they do not there is only 
one power that can act effectively, and 
that is the National Government. And 
that would be done under this act. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. The State of Oklahoma 
has just begun. We have moved and we 
now have a State inspection system 
which is in its infancy. We have not had 
money to employ necessary State inspec- 
tors as yet to run the program, This bill 
will help State inspection and allow 
tightening of standards for packers and 
cattlemen. This measure gives the small 
businessman a distinct advantage he 
otherwise would not have had. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his eloquent remarks. I rarely receive 
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such praise. I want to be mighty enough 
to say that I do not merit it. The real 
performance here has been given by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA] and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpate]. The Senator from Flor- 
ida simply wielded the gavel in the con- 
ference and had a most agreeable ex- 
perience in that there were no vital dif- 
ferences and we had no trouble report- 
ing the conference bill. It was a pleasure 
to provide chairmanship for the con- 
ference. That was the entire function 
the Senator from Florida performed ex- 
cept he did approye the bill, supported 
it in committee and on the floor, and 
was glad to be the chairman of such a 
conference. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I am very proud to have been a co- 
sponsor with the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya] on this far-reaching 
legislation which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida has improved by the 
extra year. I am pleased this matter of 
paramount importance on high stand- 
ards for meat in this country will be- 
come law. 

I congratulate all who have been as- 
sociated with the matter. Those who are 
in the cattle industry or processing in- 
dustries will be the greatest benefici- 
aries. I intend to press the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to see that loans 
are made available to small, independ- 
ent packers so they may bring their 
plants up to standards for sanitation and 
improve facilities. I know of no more 
important reason for which loans could 
be made. Oklahoma.does want to live up 
to the standards and now it will better 
be able to do so. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. I 
apologize for the time I have taken and 
the lateness of the hour, but before final 
action I wanted answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the in- 
terest of saving time, although I have 
a few comments to make, different from 
those of the Senator from Oklahoma, I 
wish to associate myself with every word 
spoken by the Senator from Oklahoma. 
I am proud to be one of the cosponsors 
of the Montoya bill. I wish to join in pay- 
ing my very highest respects and deep 
gratitude to the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Monpatz], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and 
others who have worked so hard to bring 
to us this conference report at this time. 

Because of my years of great interest 
in the livestock industry I am a witness 
to some qualifications in regard to the 
need for this bill. I join the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] in his com- 
mendations of Mr. Ralph Nader as the 
people's counsel in this case, for I think 
he has been of great assistance to our 
committee and he has been of great as- 
sistance to the Congress in focusing at- 
tention upon the public interest that is 
involved in necessitating the passage of 
this legislation. 
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Mr. President, the failure on the part 
of some of the States to clean their 
slaughterhouses has done great damage 
to the meat producing industry in this 
country. I do not need to tell Senators 
how true that is because they know in 
recent weeks as they have sat around 
the dining tables of their friends—al- 
though I have not attended very many 
dinners since this bill became a matter 
of public interest—there was not some 
time during the evening when there was 
not a discussion of the matter. As Sena- 
tors know, the most powerful lobby in 
the country is the housewife. They know 
what housewives have been saying and 
are still saying about the shock so many 
of them suffered when the information 
got out that they could not be sure of the 
quality of the meat they have been 
buying. I heard many of them saying, 
“T will never buy another pound of meat 
without a U.S. inspection stamp on it.” 

I think that no one is to blame for that 
but the so-called intrastate plants. They 
have not carried out their obligation to 
the public. I want to say in one sense, 
speaking for the moment as a lawyer 
from the standpoint of legal technical- 
ities and rules, but in a broader sense 
no one has any State right to sell 
unclean, unsanitary, and diseased meat, 
but it happens. 

Mr. President, my own eyes have seen 
in various parts of the country animals 
slaughtered that should have been killed 
and buried. I know of instances in which 
cattle were offered at a sales lot, in which 
meat was subsequently to go to Federal 
inspection was offered, and the sales 
company would not even put it on the 
block. What happened to it? Those ani- 
mals were put into a truck and sent to 
an intrastate plant. They were slaugh- 
tered and the meat got on the dining 
tables of people in that area. If there 
ever was a case of walking out on a moral 
obligation on the part of those business- 
men responsible for operating that kind 
of plant, Mr. President, you name it. I 
think that is about as bad as it can get. 

Thus, I do not recognize the intrastate 
argument which those on the commit- 
tee have had to deal with for a while. 
They had some people who made techni- 
cal and literal legal arguments on its 
behalf. But I want to say that when I go 
into State X, Y, or Z, there is no intra- 
state right within that State to serve 
meat in a hotel or on any other table that 
does not meet Federal standards. 

Therefore, I think we should face the 
fact—as was pointed out by the clear 
implication in what the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hottanp] said a moment 
ago—that the Federal Government does 
have the right to step in and protect the 
health of the American people. 

We are living in a mobile society. The 
early concept of so-called intrastate 
rights developed in our legal system 
when there was not much mobility. But, 
serving meat in a hotel or a home to a 
visitor from outside the State, in my 
judgment, really washes off the legal 
blackboard, so to speak, the claim that 
they should be protected in doing that 
on sap basis of a States rigħts argu- 
ment. 
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The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
made comment about imported meat. 
There is a problem there, too. At the 
present time, there is prevailing in Eng- 
land probably the worst, contagious 
bovine epidemie in the history of the 
British Isles. I do not know what the 
facts are. I do know the allegations, and 
on the basis of those allegations, the 
British Government has acted. 

The allegation is that some diseased 
meat came in through importation. As 
a result, England has cut off the im- 
portation of meat from a good many 
parts of the world. 

I understand it is also true that meat 
from carcasses of foot and mouth dis- 
eased animals is a threat to human 
health. 

Now I want to talk for a moment about 
the economic consequences of what 
would happen if we were subjected to 
the kind of loss to which England is now 
being subjected, if the allegation is true 
that diseased meat from another country 
was shipped into England which caused 
the hoof and mouth epidemic now 
sweeping the British Isles. 

It is not only the economic aspect of 
the problem, but also the health aspect 
that must be considered. We have been 
talking about cattle, but there is also 
the shocking failure to carry out the 
moral obligation in some intrastate 
plants, where I know of instances in 
which diseased chickens coming down 
the track were rejected by U.S. inspec- 
tors, were taken out of some of the small 
killing plants and moved not so many 
miles away into an intrastate plant and 
processed. 

There is no doubt that housewives have 
every reason to express the fears they 
have to us around the dining tables of 
our friends, in whose homes we have 
been having dinner in recent weeks. The 
situation must be cleaned up. 

I want to highly commend the Sena- 
ators I have already mentioned, but I 
also wish to commend the administra- 
tion for the support it has given the 
program. I commend also Congress as a 
whole for what the Senator from Okla- 
homa said in effect was the passage of 
legislation on this subject which could 
very well be compared to the original 
pure food and drug law. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I realize that 
the hour is late and that nothing I could 
say would be other than repetition. But, 
being present in he Chamber as the con- 
ference report is about to be adopted, 
I would feel uncomfortable if I did not 
rise to thank most especially the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Monpate] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA] for their great interest in this 
subject. 

The consumer is America’s most pow- 
erful lobby. But, it needs a leader. It is 
a power group which can be easily di- 
verted, easily split, and easily confused. 
It needs a Montoya and a MonpaLE— 
yes, it also needs a Ralph Nader. 

As a cosponsor of the bill, I am de- 
lighted to say, on the eve of its enact- 
ment, that I hope next we will turn our 
attention to the fish bill which I have 
introduced and which is before the com- 
merce committee. I am no longer re- 
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quired to eat fish once a week, but I hap- 
pen to enjoy it. 

I still believe that fish and fish prod- 
ucts are not adequately supervised. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the Senator from Oregon for 
his very kind words, and also to express 
my appreciation to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, who had to leave, and also 
to the Senator from Michigan—the three 
cosponsors of the Montoya bill. Cer- 
tainly, their names mean a lot on legis- 
lation in the Senate. They have been 
most helpful. The Senator from Okla- 
homa was in constant communication 
with me as we deliberated in committee 
and outside committee on the bill. 

The Senator from Oregon has been a 
stanch defender of the consumer. I have 
known of his great reputation in this 
respect since I came to Congress. 

Equally, the Senator from Michigan 
has good credentials on that score. It is 
certainly a pleasure to have all three 
as cosponsors of the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as we 
consider the conference report, I want 
to stress the importance of meatpacking 
in my own State of Kansas. The mem- 
bers of the conference are entitled to 
much credit for their effort in improving 
meat inspection. 

Meatpacking, already one of the lead- 
ing industries in Kansas, will become 
even more important to the State’s econ- 
omy in the future. 

Three factors which point to an even 
larger meatpacking industry in the State 
are first, greater importance of livestock; 
second, the trend toward slaughtering 
nearer the source of supply; and, third, 
continued emphasis on development of 
off-farm businesses. 

Later figures are not available, but in 
1963—the year of the last census of 
manufacturers—meatpacking was the 
third most important industry in the 
State, as measured by the value added by 
manufacturing. Aircraft manufacturing 
and petroleum refining ranked first and 
second, respectively. 

Dollarwise, the importance of meat- 
packing is indicated by these figures: 
$516 million worth of meat produced and 
$440 million paid for raw materials. Total 
payroll in 1963 was $54.2 million. The 
industry employed 8,070 employes, or 7.1 
percent of all manufacturing work force 
in the State and contributed 5.2 percent 
of the State’s total value added by 
manufacturing. 

Prior to the early 1950's, slaughter ex- 
ceeded livestock production in Kansas. 
This trend has been reversed since then, 
particularly in slaughter of cattle and 
calves. Increased livestock production 
has been the big reason for this shift. 

Figures on per capita production and 
consumption bear out the fact that Kan- 
sas is a net exporter of processed meat. 
In 1965 per capita production in Kansas 
was: Beef, 381 pounds; pork, 1,308 
pounds; lamb and mutton, 8.2 pounds. 
Data are not regularly published on per 
capita consumption by State. 

A recent study, however, reported 
Kansas per capita beef consumption at 


132 pounds, considerably higher than 


U.S. average estimated at 106 pounds for 
1967. Average 1965 per capita consump- 
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tion for the United States was 58.7 
pounds of pork and 3.7 pounds of lamb 
and mutton. 

Assuming these figures are representa- 
tive of consumption in the State, then 
plants in Kansas slaughtered and proc- 
essed more than twice as much pork, 
lamb, and mutton as was consumed in 
the State. 

Studies show an excellent basis for in- 
creasing livestock production in the 
State. Kansas-grown feed has generally 
exceeded livestock requirements. With 
even greater production anticipated in 
the future, adequate feed will be avail- 
able to substantially increase swine and 
cattle feeding. Kansas packers, already 
in a good competitive position to expand 
beef and pork shipments to the Western 
and Southwestern States, will see their 
position improve as the population in- 
creases in these areas. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the conference 
report was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
LOANS AND A NEW LOAN 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House on H.R. 6167. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 6167) to authorize the 
extension of certain naval vessel loans 
now in existence and a new loan, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. STENNIS. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. JACK- 
son, Mrs. SMITH, and Mr. THURMOND 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXPORTING LOGS TO JAPAN FROM 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one other 
matter on which I shall detain the Sen- 
ate for only a very short time. 

I have sent to the Press Gallery today 
a statement which bears on the subject 
matter of the exporting of logs to Japan. 

It so happens that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and I have 
been working hard in recent weeks on 
the very serious problem which has de- 
veloped in the Pacific Northwest as a re- 
sult of the exportation of large quantities 
of logs to Japan. 

This exportation has resulted, in ef- 
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fect, in the exportation of thousands of 
American jobs to Japan. These logs are 
raw materials out of which lumber prod- 
ucts are made. There is no doubt that 
the exportation of these logs has provided 
some new jobs for our longshoremen, 
seamen, and stevedoring companies and 
the many people who work in ports. 

I want to make it clear that we seek 
to work out a program with the State 
Department, Department of the Interior, 
and Department of Agriculture, in 
negotiations that are about to take place 
with representatives from Japan, that 
will strike a fair balance in respect to 
the economic interests of all segments of 
the economy of the Pacific Northwest. 

I want to say, to the great credit of the 
stevedoring companies and longshore 
unions and other groups in the Pacific 
Northwest whose livelihood comes from 
the operation of the ports, that they rec- 
ognize the need for striking that bal- 
ance. 

They are not advocating unchecked, 
unrestricted shipment of logs in what- 
ever quantities the Japanese want to buy 
them. They have been cooperating with 
us in trying to work out a program with 
the Government that will give protection 
to the lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management assured members of 
Congress yesterday first, that they un- 
derstand the urgency of the log export 
situation; second, that they recognize 
they have a responsibility to protect local 
communities dependent upon their tim- 
ber; and, third, that they can act under 
se res law to carry out that responsi- 

Uity. 

I deeply appreciate the complete 
cooperation among Senator HATFIELD, 
Representatives GREEN, WYATT, DELLEN- 
BACH, and ULLMAN, as we, as a united 
Oregon delegation, have pressed for a 
Government program that would give 
protection to the lumber economy of our 
State. 

We have said for a long time that we 
felt the U.S. Forest Service and the Bu- 
reau of Land Management had authority 
within existing law to issue whatever 
rules and regulations and administra- 
tive orders were necessary to give to the 
lumber communities of our State the 
protection in Federal timber sales to 
which they are entitled. 

To the great credit of the representa- 
tives of the two agencies, in the confer- 
ence held with us yesterday afternoon, 
they recognized that they have authority 
to act in a manner that will carry out 
their responsibility. 

That is real progress, because until 
yesterday, they had tended to point to all 
the policing troubles that would be in- 
volved in export limitations on public 
timber sales, rather than talking about 
the powers they had to curb the exports. 

Our next problem will come tomorrow 
when members of the Oregon and Wash- 
ington delegations meet with the State 
Department negotiators who will talk to 
Japanese negotiators in Washington, 
D.C., starting December 11. The industry 
has not recommended a strong position 
for us to take in the talks, other than to 
impress Japan with the distress of the in- 
dustry. But it is meaningless to complain 
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to Japan and wait for Japan to suggest 
a remedy. 

Therefore, I shall urge the State De- 
partment not only to explain the prob- 
lem, but specifically to seek agreement 
with Japan that the Japanese Govern- 
ment will take more U.S. lumber products 
and fewer logs. 

One of the unfortunate things about 
this controversy is that Japan really has 
a cartel operating in this field. Japan 
has restrictions on the importation of 
finished lumber in Japan. They really 
have a two-market system over there. An 
American producer of lumber must sell 
to the cartel. No matter what the U.S. 
price is the cartel markets it at the same 
price it fixes for its own lumber. There 
is no price competition from U.S. im- 
ports into Japan. 

If Japan wants to act in good faith 
with us for an agreement that will in- 
volve the shipment of a certain quantity 
of logs, she ought to be willing to enter 
into, as part of that agreement, an un- 
derstanding that she will take a much 
larger quantity of finished lumber into 
Japan. 

It has been my position from the very 
beginning that the high prices she bids 
for our logs are possible only because 
she shelters her domestic market from 
our competition in lumber products. Our 
first objective should be to break down 
this Japanese trade barrier, and there 
seems to be much support for that posi- 
tion on the part now of the Federal tim- 
ber agencies. 

A larger supply of lumber should bring 
down their own prices enough to bring 
down what they can bid on our logs. But 
in any case, we should seek to export 
the lumber rather than the logs. 

I want to thank the spokesmen for the 
Forest Service and the Department of the 
Interior for the understanding of this 
problem that they made clear to us yes- 
terday. They made us aware of their 
determination to be of assistance to the 
people of the Pacific Northwest in the 
protection of their economic interests in 
the field of the lumber operations of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

I feel that with a specific proposal of 
this kind, we will be more likely to get 
results. We are in a position now to show 
that the problem is so serious that, if 
Japan does not agree to that kind of shift 
in her purchases, the U.S. Government 
will act to protect its timber resource. 

Therefore, if we cannot get some relief 
in regard to the great damage that is 
being done to the economy of the Pacific 
Northwest because of the purchasing 
raids of Government logs—that is, logs 
taken off the Federal forests—and an 
agreement between the U.S. State De- 
partment and the Government of Japan, 
the senior Senator from Oregon will con- 
vene, not later than January 15, his sub- 
committee of the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate, at which 
hearings representatives of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will be requested to appear to 
explain their policies and subject them- 
selves to the examination of the com- 
mittee. On the basis of the record made, 
I will then recommend—if it becomes 
necessary, which I hope it will not— 
necessary legislation to give to the people 
of the Pacific Northwest the protection 
which they are entitled to receive from 
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their Government in respect to the tim- 
ber resources of the Pacific Northwest. 

The State Department will be invited 
first, because they have the main job 
of seeking a voluntary arrangement with 
Japan of the kind I have described. If 
that falls through, then we have no 
choice but to deal directly with the prob- 
lem through legislation long on the books 
designed to assure a timber supply to 
domestic mills, and more legislation, if 
necessary. 

I know the administration is fearful 
of making waves” in our relations with 
Japan. It is anxious to maintain at least 
lipservice from Japan for the Vietnam 
war. But here is an industry already 
crippled from the war. If we really are 
doing Japan such a favor by fighting 
in Vietnam, we should be insisting that 
she refrain from economic policies that 
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further damage an industry already 
weakened by the economic impact of the 
war. 

Japan is already profiteering from the 
expenditures we make there to supply 
our troops. Here is one small place where 
Japan could make an accommodation. 
She could buy our lumber instead of our 
logs, and the State Department should 
press her to do so. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the previous order, I move that 
the Senate stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 39 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, December 7, 1967, at 10 a.m. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate December 6, 1967: 
In THE Am Force 

Lt. Gen. William W. Momyer, FR1964 (ma- 
jor general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force to be assigned to positions of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President in the grade of general, under the 
provisions of section 8066, title 10 of the 
United States Code. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate December 6, 1967: 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
LaVern R. Dilweg, of Wisconsin, to be a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States for the 
term of 3 years from October 22, 1967. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Support for Concurrent Resolution 
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HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the case for 
the preservation of the nation of Israel is 
based on the proposition that Israel has 
existed as a nation for 20 years, and for 
all of that time, including the present 
time, its Arab neighbors have had a 
policy of extermination against Israel. 
This means that there can never be a 
meaningful dialog in the Middle East 
leading to peace until the Arab nations 
recognize the right of Israel to exist. 

No man can compromise his right to 
live and remain fully a man, and the 
same is true of nations. A mood of savage 
belligerency has resulted in three wars. 

What is all of this to us? The Soviet 
Union has successfully fished in the 
troubled waters of the Middle East and 
has established its navy as a Mediter- 
ranean power through this last conflict, 
even though its agents, the Arab nations, 
have suffered a third disaster. The 
Soviets have resupplied the Arabs with a 
quantity of arms equal to the loss of arms 
the Arabs suffered in the desert war of 
1967. They are taking aim at us through 
Israel. The Arabs and the Israelis need 
peace, but the Soviets want war and it 
may well be that we will have war. Be- 
cause of the game that the Communists 
are playing in the Middle East, it is ap- 
parent that a third world war based on 
miscalculation by the Soviets and their 
Arab satellites is a serious possibility. 

Does anyone in this body believe that if 
the Egyptians and Syrians had won the 
war of June 1967, that the Middle East 
would not be one vast Soviet satellite? 
The result has been a happy one because 
Israel was victorious. Since our need, the 
needs of the Arab poor, and the hope of 
Israel is peace, it seems to me that it is 
necessary to prevent the miscalculation 
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by the Soviets and their agents that may 
lead to world war III. I believe the Presi- 
dent of the United States should declare 
unequivocally that the United States will 
preserve Israel behind her own borders. 
The first step toward peace can then be 
taken, and that is the admission by the 
Arab States that Israel has the right to 
exist as a nation. The Arabs may find it 
expedient to do so, if they know that 
there is no hope of destroying Israel. I 
believe, therefore, that the Congress of 
the United States should go on record 
with a request that we make our position 
clear. We are already on the side of Israel 
in this matter. It only remains for us to 
make it clear. It is my hope that the 
House will support my position by pass- 
ing this resolution. 


President Johnson Brings Government 
to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s effort, launched 2 years ago, 
to bring the Government to the people 
has paid another dividend with the an- 
nouncement that the experimental one- 
stop Federal information centers in 
Atlanta and Kansas City will soon open 
in five other American cities. 

These information centers offer im- 
proved service to citizens doing business 
with the Federal Government—at little 
or no additional cost to the Govern- 
ment—by making it possible for the pub- 
lic to come to one place for complete in- 
formation about all Federal services. The 
pioneering experimental centers have 
helped over 5,000 citizens a month 
promptly secure the services they needed. 

At the same time, President Johnson 
has seen to it that the American public 


benefits from expanded Federal office 
hours, simplified forms, and publication 
of information in foreign languages to 
help non-English speaking Americans 
learn about their Government's services. 

A democracy is only as strong as its 
people's trust in their government. By 
bringing the streamlined services of the 
Federal Government to the hometowns 
of millions of Americans the Johnson ad- 
aoe has rewarded this sacred 

t. 

The Johnson administration has put 
democracy into action for a grateful 
people. 


Hon. Foy D. Kohler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great regret that I note the resignation 
of the Honorable Foy D. Kohler as 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs. I must admit, however, 
that I am delighted that he has made the 
decision to come to Miami as a full pro- 
fessor at the University of Miami's 
Center for Advanced International 
Studies. 

Secretary Kohler has served as Under 
Secretary for just over a year. In this 
capacity he has worked closely with the 
Department of Defense and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. He has been par- 
ticularly interested in the impact of 
science upon foreign policy, and this, to- 
gether with his expertise in the field of 
United States-Soviet relations led him to 
the problem of the United States-Soviet 
nuclear missile race. 

His distinguished career as a State De- 
partment official includes service in the 
demanding post as Ambassador to Mos- 
cow. His service there spanned the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis. 
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Mr. Kohler has long been recognized 
as an expert on American-Soviet rela- 
tions, and I know his expertise in this 
field will be an outstanding contribution 
to the University of Miami Faculty. 

Mr, Speaker, I congratulate Secretary 
Kohler on an outstanding career as a 
U.S. diplomat, and extend a warm wel- 
come to him from Miami. 


Sea Lamprey Control Program Vital to 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the ef- 
fort to control the predatory sea lamprey 
is of great importance to all the Great 
Lakes States, particularly to Michigan. 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I made recently on this subject be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY U.S. SENATOR ROBERT P. 

GRIFFIN 

Every year a little known and relatively 
modest item in the Department of State ap- 
propriations bill comes up for Congressional 
approval. 

Although it may be obscure to most people, 
the annual budget of the Great Lakes Fish- 
ery Commission is of vital concern to con- 
servationists and sportsmen in Michigan. 

Since 1957, this Commission has adminis- 
tered the sea lamprey control program, which 
is largely responsible for the re-emergence 
of high-value fish in the Great Lakes, includ- 
ing Coho salmon, trout and whitefish. 

Sea lamprey—as every fisherman knows— 
are predatory parasites which feed on high 
quality fish. They had all but eliminated the 
high value fish from the Great Lakes prior 
to the Commission’s control operations 
which were first initiated in Lake Superior. 

The Commission's initial control measure 
against the lamprey consisted of using 
mechanical and electrical barriers in lamprey 
spawning streams. But this method proved 
largely ineffective, mainly because of power 
failures and high water levels during the 
spring, which permitted lamprey to bypass 
the barriers and migrate to the Lakes. 

Scientists then developed a selective 
chemical which kills lamprey larvae without 
injuring other fish life. By 1963, the Commis- 
sion had treated all infested streams in Lake 
Superior with the special chemical. 

At Lake Michigan, treatment of 99 in- 
fested streams was completed in the fall of 
1966. A reduced lamprey population in Lake 
Michigan already is evidenced by a dramatic 
increase in the whitefish catch and the low 
incidence of lamprey scars on whitefish. 

Michigan is just beginning to reap impres- 
sive economic and recreational benefits from 
the Commission’s long-range program. Re- 
markable strides have been taken thus far 
to rehabilitate fishery in the Great Lakes. 
And we can expect further progress if the 
Commission, a joint U.S.-Canadian venture, 
is permitted to continue its valuable pro- 


Earlier this year the program was seriously 
threatened when the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the U.S. House of Representatives 
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suddenly cut the Commission's relatively 
modest budget by a flat $100,000.00. Those 
familiar with the program, the investment 
and the results, correctly branded this as a 
“pennywise and pound-foolish” economy 
move. 

Fortunately, a coalition of Great Lakes 
Senators and Congressmen quickly went to 
work on a concerted drive to restore the 
needed funds. On Oct. 11, the Senate voted 
to approve the State Department appropria- 
tions bill with the full amount of the Com- 
mission’s budget intact. 

A sharp reduction in the Commission’s 
budget would have jeopardized all the hard- 
won gains of the past decade. For example, 
it would have brought a halt to operations 
at Lake Huron. And, if Lake Huron’s streams 
are not treated, lamprey would migrate from 
there in increasing numbers to the other 
Great Lakes. 

Moreover, without adequate resources, the 
Commission might be required to postpone 
scheduled re-treatment of Lake Michigan 
and Lake Superior streams. Unless these 
waters are re-treated at regular intervals, 
chemical applications of the past several 
years could eventually turn into wasted ef- 
fort. 

Inspection stations have revealed a dra- 
matic downturn in the quantity of sea 
lamprey in the Great Lakes, as a result of 
the Commission’s endeavors. As recently as 
Oct. 6, readings at Lake Superior showed 
that the population of lamprey is down 
nearly 94 per cent since control measures 
were first implemented. 

Michiganders have a vital stake in the 
continuance of this highly significant pro- 
gram. To preserve the advances already 
made, and to bring the sea lamprey under 
control, the program of the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission deserves the full sup- 
port of the people of Michigan. 


President Gestido, of Uruguay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I learned of the sudden 
death of the able President of the Re- 
public of Uruguay, Oscar D. Gestido, who 
has been chief executive of his country 
since last March 1. On that date Presi- 
dent Gestido became Uruguay’s first 
permanent chief executive in 15 years. 
His inauguration marked the end of an 
experiment with a rotating presidential 
system. It may be recalled that in his 
inaugural address he said some well- 
chosen words: 

There is no magic formula to make things 
well, only mental honesty, hard work and 
routine and meticulous planning for the 
future. 


President Gestido had an outstanding 
record in the military service, as a top 
government administrative official, and 
for too short a time, as leader of his 
country. He visited the United States in 
the late 1940’s as a general in the air 
force in which he served with distinction 
for many years. Upon retirement from 
the air force a decade ago, he held a 
number of top-level positions in Uru- 
guay’s Government, including director 
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of the state railways, and as a member of 
the National Council of Government. 

As President he was host to President 
Johnson and other leaders of Latin 
American countries at the summit con- 
ference held in Punta del Este last April. 

Uruguay loses an able leader; the 
United States loses a good friend; the 
Republics of Latin America lose an il- 
lustrious ally, in the untimely death of 
this distinguished citizen of Uruguay. I 
know that the sympathy of the American 
people goes to the people of Uruguay at 
this sad time. 


Yearend Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
custom to make a yearend report to my 
constituents at the close of each session 
of the Congress. 

Below is my annual report: 

YEAREND REPORT 


The First Session of the 90th Congress has 
been one of the longest in history. Through 
December 8 the House had been in session 183 
days and it took over 34,000 pages in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to record the proceedings 
of both the House and Senate. Members of 
the House introduced 14,239 bills with ap- 
proximately 100 public bills enacted into 
law. 

The First Session of the 90th Congress has 
seen the power of the Legislative Branch of 
the government restored. The House, par- 
ticularly, has refused to go along with the 
President's recommendations and many pro- 
grams have been rewritten and cut back 
example: the House trimmed the Foreign Aid, 
or foreign giveaway, one billion dollars below 
the President’s request. The House also re- 
fused to act on the President's request for a 
tax increase until the Executive Branch had 
made substantial cuts in the cost of govern- 
ment. The Congress has made cuts of $4 bil- 
lion below the President's budget. 

The end of the year finds our country fac- 
ing many serious problems: 

1. The war in Vietnam, in which we have 
over half a million American troops com- 
mitted with casualties since January 1, 1961, 
of both killed and wounded American boys, 
now totaling over 107,000. Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara, one year ago, announced 
that draft calls in 1967 would be greatly 
decreased and indicated that an end to the 
war was in sight. Now he has reversed his 
position and announced that draft calls in 
1968 would be considerably increased to take 
care of future build-ups in Viet Nam and 
to provide for the rotation of troops. 

2. Riots are expected to continue in the 
summer of 1968, at a pace even greater than 
in 1967, accompanied by looting and destruc- 
tion of property. 

3. The dollar is under severe attack from 
abroad and our supply of gold is being 
claimed by foreign countries, particularly 
France. We should demand that France repay 
nearly $6 billion in World War I debts, The 
Congress will probably be asked to repeal 
the law which requires us to keep on hand 
approximately $10 billion in gold to back up 
our Federal Reserve notes. 

4, Inflation—The cost of living will con- 
tinue to rise at a rapid rate, due in part to 
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the fact that our government continues to 
spend a great deal more than it takes in. The 
Administration is rationalizing the need for 
a tax increase when stating that it is needed 
to hold down the rise in the cost of living. 

5. Agriculture—Unless Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman reverses his present policies, 
both corn and wheat prices will remain at 
ruinously low levels. Secretary Freeman 
should resign. The President continues to op- 
pose any legislation to restrict the importa- 
tion of beef. 

Nebraska—I have been able to get legis- 
lation passed this year which would be of 
great benefit to Nebraska. Authorization was 
secured on the Mid-State Reclamation Proj- 
ect after 20 years. I was able, also, to get 
not only authorization for the construction 
of the 345 kv power line from Fort Thomp- 
son, South Dakota to Grand Island, but to 
get approximately $744 million appropriated 
so that work could begin on this line. This 
will alleviate a very serious power shortage 
which currently exists in Nebraska. I have 
introduced legislation to declare a one year 
moratorium on the discontinuance of 
passenger trains and the Railway Post Office 
while the Department of Transportation 
makes a complete study of the problems 
involved, 

Over 15,000 letters have been received in 
my office from residents of the Third Dis- 
trict and we have assisted in hundreds of 
cases in regard to the problems of those serv- 
ing in the armed forces. Many other prob- 
lems have been presented to us in regard to 
securing Federal funds under various and 
sundry programs. Our office staff of five peo- 
ple have been kept busy throughout the year 
and we have tried to serve you in an efficient 
manner. 

To all of you I extend greetings for the 
holiday season and wish for you a prosperous 
and peaceful new year. 


Mr. Secretary, If This Is Prosperity, I 
Would Hate To See a Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from a 4-day trip over the 
agricultural areas of my district. 

Although things have been tough for 
agriculture in past years, I have never 
seen anything like it in my 17 years in 
the Congress. With farm debt and pro- 
duction costs hitting recordbreaking 
highs and farm prices continuing to go 
down, it is no wonder the American 
farmer is up in arms over low farm 
prices and concerned about what the 
future will bring. 

Feeling his pocketbook become lighter 
by the month, the farmer knows full well 
he is being shortchanged—as the farm 
parity ratio continues its plunge to a new 
low. To illustrate; the Illinois parity 
ratio, which relates prices paid to prices 
received, dropped to 68. This is a drop of 
7 points since October 1966. And this is 
the lowest figure since parity was first 
formulated in 1937. 

Prices farmers must pay now to stay in 
business keep climbing mainly because of 
the inflationary prices kept in motion by 
the Government’s mounting debt. At the 
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same time, prices they receive continu- 
ally keep dropping. A part of these de- 
clines can be traced to dumping and 
other Government policies which keep 
the supply-demand force in the market- 
place from operating fairly. 

Total farm debt last year went up 10 
percent—an average nationally of over 
$1,200 increased indebtedness per farmer. 
The number of farmers operating in the 
United States in 1966 dropped 4 percent 
from the previous year and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now predicts 82,000 
more farmers will be wiped out in 1967. 
Obviously, the farmer is alarmed and 
with good reason. 

Lack of income equity between farmer 
and nonfarmer is an undeniable fact. 
While estimated annual personal income 
for city employed sources rose 8 percent 
in the last year, estimated annual per- 
sonal income for farmers dropped 16 per- 
cent—as reported recently in the April 
1967 issue of Economic Indicators pre- 
pared by the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, 

Obviously, present Federal programs 
for corn and wheat are not working to 
the advantage of Illinois farmers. Mr. 
Speaker, I quote from a letter which I 
have received on November 25, 1967, from 
a farmer in my congressional district 
which reads as follows and gives the 
plight in fair expression of the farmer in 
my congressional district: 

Iam ready to testify before the Agriculture 
Committee—or any other. I just sold the 
corn from my small acreage at 92 cents per 
bushel, With the moisture dock, etc., it will 
be down to the 70’s (cents) and this won’t 
include shelling and fertilizer and taxes. If 
this is prosperity, I would dread seeing a 
depression, Mr. Freeman should retire to the 
farm and view the Great Society from that 
angle! 


I do not know whether or not it is a 
hopeful sign, but at least we did get 
someone in the Department of Agricul- 
ture to admit that the American farmer 
is in trouble. Rex F. Daly, Chairman of 
the Department’s Outlook and Situation 
Board, told a recent Washington confer- 
ence that farmers would not be any bet- 
ter off financially next year than they 
are this year, and that they probably will 
be worse off in comparison with the rest 
of the economy, 

Robert Bergland, midwest director for 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, said a few days ago 
that in the present state, this year’s corn 
crop probably means bankruptcy for a 
sizable number of midwest farmers. He 
is further quoted as follows: 

Farmer-owners probably can withstand the 
squeeze, but the tenant farmer who has 
tooled up with high-price machinery and 
no —— financial backlog is in real 
trouble. 


Here is one place where the Secretary 
of Agriculture could do something by 
suggesting emergency support loans for 
wet corn which would give the farmer 
an opportunity to dry the corn and to 
sell it next year when prices are ex- 
pected to be better. There are now 700 
million bushels of high-moisture corn 
in Illinois alone which are in distress 
and ought to be eligible for loan and 
storage. If forced to sell now, for many 
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of these farmers the economic impact is 
a disaster. 

Farmers in my district know for more 
than a dozen years that I have been an 
advocate of no partisan politics insofar 
as agriculture is concerned. I have been 
willing to cooperate with anybody, Demo- 
crat or Republican, who would help us 
better the agriculture situation. 

I introduced, along with Mr. Poace— 
Democrat of Texas—the present chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, the Surplus Agriculture Develop- 
ment Act of 1954—commonly known as 
Public Law 480. 

Under this law we have exported bil- 
lions of dollars worth of surplus agri- 
culture products overseas. There was the 
perfect example of cooperation between 
parties in getting something done to 
help the farmer. 

I am deeply troubled that the present 
Secretary shows no signs of coming up 
with any legislation or administrative 
assistance on his own part which would 
alleviate the desperate plight that mid- 
he a farmers are experiencing at this 

e. 

Many of us have heard through the 
years that the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture claims that his administration 
has made the farmer prosperous. Mr. 
Secretary, if this is prosperity, I would 
hate to see a depression. 


To Improve Accuracy of Agriculture’s 
Statistical Reports: H.R. 14251 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
from every State of the Union are com- 
plaining because of the financial damage 
done to them by erroneous crop and 
livestock estimates issued from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. While many 
demand the elimination of Government 
estimates, a more realistic approach 
would be to improve the existing pro- 
gram. 

BACKGROUND 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has been collecting and disseminating 
data on agriculture since its beginning 
in 1862. However, these statistics have 
not always been accurate, and when sub- 
stantial errors arise, the results can be 
disastrous for the farmer. 

Last year, for example, the Agricul- 
ture Department understated demand 
and overstated carryover in forecasts for 
four major commodities. The mistake 
in each of these cases depressed prices 
received in the prime selling pe- 
riod of the particular crop, resulting in 
a loss of income to farmers. There are 
reliable congressional estimates that $300 
million was lost from corn revenue, $400 
million from soybean revenue, $180 mil- 
lion from wheat revenue, and $25 million 
from grain sorghum revenue. That is 
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nearly a billion dollars, a substantial per- 
centage of farm income. 

In addition, the Department “lost” 5 
million turkeys. This situation had a 
price-inflating effect on the 1966 turkey 
market, and these inflated prices con- 
tributed to overproduction and depressed 
prices in 1967. 

In March of this year, we were in- 
formed that the figures published by the 
Department of Agriculture underesti- 
mated cattle population by 2,305,000. Up- 
ward revision of the statistics depressed 
prices received by farmers. 

The need to improve the estimating 
process is well illustrated by the fluc- 
tuations which have occurred in the 1967 
corn crop estimates which were pub- 
lished in July, August, September, and 
October of this year. In the State of 
Iowa, the per-acre estimate has dropped 
from 89 to 83, or 6 bushels per acre, rep- 
resenting 65.7 million bushels; in Illinois 
the estimate in this same period has 
risen 13 bushels per acre, or 144 million 
bushels; and Nebraska estimates, which 
in July were 55 bushels per acre, had 
gone to 72 by October—a difference of 
17 bushels—with a total production 
change of nearly 73 million bushels be- 
tween those two dates. 

The effect of such variations is obvious. 
A record production forecast results in 
depressed prices. Any portion of that 
yield which does not materialize repre- 
sents a loss to the farmer in the form of 
lower prices during the entire period in- 
volved. The initial 1967 corn crop esti- 
mates released on July 10 of this year 
caused an immediat drop of from 20 
to 25 cents a bushel in the corn price. 

The cost of the crop and livestock esti- 
mating portions of this program have 
risen from $7,470,000 in 1961 to $12,658,- 
000 in fiscal 1967. If we are going to spend 
that kind of money, we deserve a better 
product. 

Crop-production estimates are impor- 
tant to agriculture. While periodic errors 
in these statistics produce demands for 
elimination of Government estimating 
altogether, it seems clear that in this day 
and age an improved system is better 
than none at all. 

Crop reports of one kind or another 
are helpful in many respects. They help 
curb price fluctuations by eliminating 
uncertainty of supply; they place farm- 
ers and organized dealers on equal 
footing—assist in making store-or-sell 
decisions, and those regarding future 
expansion or curtailment of acres; they 
anticipate deficit and surplus production 
areas—thus helping distribution pattern; 
they provide a key to agricultural income, 
enabling others to anticipate demand for 
manufactured products; they give finan- 
cial institutions guidance on lending pol- 
icies; they are essential to enactment of 
proper agricultural legislation; they pro- 
vide the Nation with the necessary in- 
formation on the availability of food; and 
so on. 

CHANGE IN EXISTING LAW PROPOSED 


The basic authority for the procedure 
presently used by the Crop Reporting 
Board through its Statistical Reporting 
Service to collect and evaluate statistical 
data is found in paragraph 329, section 
1, chapter 6, of title I of the official regu- 
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lations of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The applicable regulation fol- 
lows: 

Collection of Information—For use in pre- 
paring the official estimates of the Depart- 
ment, information relating to agriculture 
shall be gathered through the Washington 
and field offices of the Service, as far as prac- 
ticable, from practical farmers, as provided in 
7 U.S.C. 411a; ... 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
issues crop estimates on the 10th of each 
month during the growing season. The 
estimates are based on information from 
about 90,000 farmers. The typical State 
mailing list includes about 2,500 partici- 
pants. Farmers file reports with State 
crop reporting boards, where they are 
tabulated, summarized, and mailed to the 
Crop Reporting Board in Washington. 
Here, the information from each State 
is evaluated and the results are pub- 
lished. 

This system needs oversight at the 
county level, to help avoid the effects of 
irregular responses from the farmer par- 
ticipants. With this in mind, we are pro- 
posing to write into the procedure a re- 
quirement that the opinions of county ex- 
tension agents be considered in the eval- 
uation of the figures collected within their 
respective counties. Who would know a 
county better than the extension direc- 
tor? 

This change would be accomplished by 
the enactment of H.R. 14251, set forth 
below: 

H.R. 14251 
A bill to amend the act of March 4, 1909, as 
amended, to obtain information for agri- 
cultural estimates from county extension 
agents 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1053) is amended 
by deleting the comma immediately after the 
words “which shall be gathered as far as 
practicable from practical farmers” and in- 
serting “and from county extension agents 
engaged in cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work,“. 


Success in Samoa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Congressman Frank T. Bow, ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, recently commented 
on the activities of H. Rex Lee, a native 
of Idaho and a former resident of my 
congressional district. 

The tribute made by Congressman Bow 
is well deserved, and I join with Mr. Bow 
and others in recognizing the outstand- 
ing achievements attained and the de- 
voted services provided by Rex Lee. I re- 
spectfully include Mr. Bow’s comments, 
as follows: 

WasHInGTon.—Downstairs the House was 
debating the foreign aid appropriations bill, 
with member after member denouncing and 
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erlticizing what must be the least popular 
government activity. In my Capitol office on 
the floor above I was visiting with a man who 
may be able to change all of that, if anyone 
can, 

H. Rex Lee went to American Samoa as its 
governor in 1961 with instructions to make 
ready for the first meeting on American soil 
of the Southern Pacific Commission. He 
thought he would be in Pago Pago one year. 
His job was to build an auditorium, a hotel 
and generally clean up what the Reader’s 
Digest six weeks before had called “America’s 
Shame of the South Seas.” 

He stayed six years and before he left there 
was another Digest article entitled ‘“Ameri- 
ca’s Showplace of the South Seas." 

I had known Rex Lee as the able Assistant 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs and had confidence in him, as did other 
members of our Appropriations Committee, 
when he came to us six years ago for emer- 
gency appropriations to tackle not only the 
preparation for the conference but the edu- 
cational and other problems of the islands. 

He outlined for us an educational tele- 
vision system he had designed which would 
permit a few highly skilled teachers to give 
instruction in every classroom via TV, to be 
followed by study under the native teachers, 
most of whom were eighth graders. We gave 
him the money. Textbooks and study plans 
were developed. The system is a tremendous 
success today. Most of the islanders now 
speak English. Every family benefits from the 
TV system. 

Lee built a 9,000-foot air strip and the 
finest hotel in the South Seas. He insisted 
that the Samoans participate. They formed a 
development corporation, including virtual- 
ly every family. They own and operate the 
hotel, a new canning plant, a public works 
compound, all sharing in the profit. A second 
hotel is planned as tourism develops. 

Under Lee’s guidance the powers of the 
governor have been gradually transferred to 
an elected legislature. Electricity has been 
extended throughout the territory, new 
roads constructed and a medical facility built 
that is among the most modern in the world. 

Through it all he insisted that we keep 
Samoa for the Samoans, pr the best 
of their culture while they developed new 
ideas. 

Lee has now been appointed assistant ad- 
ministrator of AID, our foreign aid agency. 
It seems almost impossible to correct all of 
the deficiencies of that program, but if any- 
one can do it, I think it may be H. Rex Lee. 


B’nai B’rith Women Oppose the Two 
Weakening Committee Amendments to 
the Truth-in-Lending Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to have the support of the ex- 
ecutive board of B’nai B’rith Women for 
H.R. 11601, the Consumer Credit Protec- 
tion Act, and particularly for my efforts 
to keep out of the final legislation two 
very serious committee amendments 
which would conceal, rather than force 
disclosure of, the comparative costs of 
certain types of credit. 

These loophole amendments are: 

First. The revolving credit exemption. 
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under which the big retailers and others 
using computerized open-end credit sys- 
tems could express the percentage rate 
of their finance charges on a monthly or 
other periodic basis, rather than on the 
annual rate basis required for all other 
types of consumer credit; and 

Second. The $10 exemption, under 
which all firms offering consumer credit 
would not have to give any percentage 
rate whatsoever on a transaction in 
which the credit charge—not the total 
amount of the transaction, but the credit 
charge only—is not more than $10. This 
would exempt loans or purchases up to 
about $110, which would cover the bulk 
of consumer credit transactions. 
OBJECTIVES ARE THE CONCEALMENT OF HIGH 

CREDIT RATES 

The hearings of the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs on H.R. 11601 are re- 
plete with self-serving arguments from 
firms in the credit business that these 
special exemptions are dictated by all 
sorts of unique or persuasive reasons, but 
the fact of the matter is that they both 
have as their true objectives the con- 
cealment of the actual rates charged for 
credit. 

Thus, the department stores and others 
using revolving credit are determined not 
to have to admit to their customers that 
the 14% percent a month most of them 
charge on bills which run longer than a 
specified grace period comes out to an 
annual rate of 18 percent, which sounds 
to most consumers to be monstrously 
high. Yet the same rate, expressed as 
a monthly rate of 1% percent, sounds 
very low to most purchasers. 

And on the $10 exemption, we were 
told that this was intended to help small 
business avoid some additional book- 
keeping or paperwork, but neither the 
Small Business Administration nor the 
Department of Commerce thought such 
an exemption was necessary to help small 
business, and the main and most enthu- 
siastic support for the exemption came 
not from small business but from very 
big businesses. In fact, the bankers freely 
acknowledged that without this exemp- 
tion, they would have to admit to their 
customers that on certain very short 
term loans, the annual interest or finance 
rate ran to 120 percent, compared to a 
credit union’s 12 percent. 

RESOLUTION OF B’NAI B'RITH WOMEN 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I submit as part of my remarks the 
resolution on truth in lending adopted by 
the executive board of B'nai B'rith 
Women last month, and sent to me by 
Mrs, Arthur G. Rosenbluth, president, 
pointing out that with these weakening 
amendments adopted in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, H.R. 11601 
“loses its major thrust and thereby be- 
comes inadequate.” 

The resolution referred to is as follows: 

RESOLUTION: TRUTH IN LENDING 

B'nai B'rith Women reaffirms its support 

for H.R. 11601—The Truth in Lending Act. 


We further call upon the House to restore 
the important provisions on revolving credit 
removed by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and to delete the Senate 
exemptions for credit transactions on which 
the finance charge is less than $10.00. With- 
out these important changes, the bill loses its 
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major thrust and thereby becomes inade- 
quate. 

B'nai B'rith Women’s Executive Board au- 
thorizes its International President to com- 
municate to the leaders of the House and 
the Chairman and members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee its deep 
interest in and approval of this bill minus the 
weakening amendments, 


Senator Kennedy’s Speech Praising Pres- 


ident Johnson Should Delight All 
Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
somewhat tardy in my reading lately, but 
Ihave managed to catch up with a speech 
by Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY, of New 
York, in which he stanchly praises Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

The speech was given by the Senator 
last June 3 at the Democratic State Com- 
mittee dinner at the Americana Hotel in 
New York City. 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to the New 
York Senator’s lavish comments about 
the President and I am sure all Demo- 
crats will be equally delighted to learn 
that Mr. Kennepy has such high regard 
for our Chief Executive. 

Senator Kennepy rightly says in his 
speech that President Johnson “is the 
head of our Nation and of our party, our 
Commander in Chief and our chief dip- 
lomat, our Chief Executive and our chief 
spokesman, and the chief repository of 
our hopes and our fears, our advice and 
our consent, our complaints, and, yes, 
our prayers.” 

Under unanimous consent, I place 
Senator Kennepy’s speech in the RECORD: 
REMARKS OF Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, US. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 

AT DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEE DINNER, 

AT THE AMERICANA HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY, 

JUNE 3, 1967 

Senator KENNEDY. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Johnson, Mr. Vice President, Miss Johnson— 
Lynda Bird, ladies and gentlemen: I have 
just returned from England. I had hoped to 
have the opportunity to introduce President 
Johnson to you, my fellow New Yorkers. As 
you remember, just three years ago he was 
kind enough to come up and introduce me 
to you, so I wanted to return the favor, and 
I looked forward to doing so. 

If I may take a few minutes of your time, 
I would like to say some of the things that 
I had hoped to say prior to the time that he 
spoke. 

Webster defines greatness as largeness in 
size, being much above the average in mag- 
nitude, intensity and importance. That defi- 
nition could have been written for the man 
who just spoke to you, and which I had 
hoped to have the honor to introduce. 

The height of his aim, the breadth of his 
achievements, the record of his past, and the 
promises of his future, all these bespeak the 
largeness of size, that magnitude of effort, 
that intensity of devotion, and that impor- 
tance of accomplishment. He came to lead 
this nation at a time of uncertainty and dan- 
ger, pouring out his own strength to renew 
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the strength and the purpose of all of the 
people of this nation, and of the nation 
itself. 

Since that day he has borne the burdens 
few other men have ever borne in the history 
of the world, without hope or desire or 
thought to escape them. He has sought con- 
sensus, but he has never shrunk from con- 
troversy. He has gained huge popularity, but 
he has never failed to spend it in the pur- 
suit of his beliefs or the interest of his coun- 
try. He has led us to build schools and clinics 
and homes and hospitals, to clean the water, 
and to clear the air, to rebuild the city and 
to recapture the beauty of the countryside, 
to educate children and to heal the sick and 
comfort the oppressed on a scale unmatched 
in our history. This is what this country has 
done under the leadership of President John- 
son. 

In 1964 he won the greatest popular vic- 
tory in modern times, and with our help he 
will do so again in 1968. With our help, he 
will have by his side the best Vice President 
since his predecessor, Hubert Humphrey. 

He is the head of our nation and of our 
party, our Commander-in-Chief and our 
chief diplomat, our Chief Executive and our 
chief spokesman, and the chief repository 
of our hopes and our fears, our advice and 
our consent, our complaints, and, yes, our 
prayers. I am very proud that we have in our 
midst President Lyndon Johnson, President 
of the United States. 


Federal Aid for Law Enforcement 
Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mr. KEE, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude next week’s public service radio 
and television newscast, The Kee Re- 
port.” The subject discussed in this re- 
port is Federal aid to law enforcement 
agencies. The report follows: 


This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

Several months ago, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by an overwhelming vote, passed 
a bill providing substantial Federal aid for 
local law enforcement agencies, 

The primary purpose of this measure was 
to help local police in their struggle against 
the current crime wave, which has now be- 
come a national scandal. The deadly toll of 
serious crime moves upward, year after year, 
and the latest increase reported by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is a frightening 
20 percent. 

The measure passed by the House author- 
ized 50 millions of dollars to train police 
officers in the latest methods of crime pre- 
vention, crime detection, and crime suppres- 
sion. To this, the House added another 25 
millions of dollars to improve riot control in 
our larger cities. 

This program is urgently needed and I wish 
I could report to you that it was promptly 
enacted into law. Unfortunately, the bill is 
still pending in the United States Senate. 

The most serious domestic problem in our 
country is the breakdown of the normal 
processes of law and order. This situation is 
both alarming and humiliating to the vast 
majority of American citizens who respect 
the law and take pride in their country. 

There are two aspects of this problem 
which are especially disturbing. One is the 
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wave of rioting and killing which swept over 
some of our larger cities last summer. These 
shocking affairs were excused by some on the 
plea that they are justified by slum condi- 
tions. This excuse is false. Every minority has 
the right of protest against social injustice. 
No minority has the right to express this 
in theft, arson, and murder. 

In their efforts to suppress last summer's 
rioting, many policemen were badly injured 
and some were killed. Yet, there is a tendency 
in some communities to put the police on 
trial, instead of the criminals. There is an 
old English comedy tune which says the 
policeman’s lot is not a happy one. In the 
United States, the policeman’s lot is becom- 
ing downright unbearable. 

The first duty of Government is to ensure 
the public safety. The police are trying to 
do this. It is about time we gave them all 
support possible. 

There is another displeasing side to the 
current law enforcement problem. The use 
of physical violence to express dissent is be- 
ing defended and encouraged by those who 
like to style themselves intellectuals. 

The most flagrant example of this was the 
assault on the Pentagon last October. The 
ones who defended that contemptible per- 
formance like to claim that many partici- 
pants were innocent protestors who disliked 
violence. That happens to be a falsehood, 
This assault upon the Pentagon was to dis- 
honor, ridicule, and shame the United States 
before all the world. They went there to dis- 
grace their country, and they did. 

I think we all like to see those television 
westerns in which the sheriff protects the 
innocent man from the angry mob. Recently, 
that happened in New York City. Dean Rusk 
is a decent man, trying to do one of the 
world’s toughest jobs. Yet, he had to be 
shielded by the New York Police, while out- 
side, thousands of thugs and mobsters vi- 
ciously tried to deny his freedom of speech. 
This was the peak performance to date of 
the new left intellectuals. 

Thank you for listening. 


A Status Report From the Atomic Energy 
Commission on the Use of Radiation in 
Processing Foods for the Military, and 
on Plans for Possible Commercial 
Sales of Irradiated Foods to Civilians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
impossible for us to keep up daily with 
all of the issues in which we become 
interested as Members of Congress. 
Sometimes an obscure reference in the 
Federal Register or in one of the hun- 
dreds of other publications, official and 
nonofficial, which cross our desks, re- 
minds us to try to look into a situation at 
the first opportunity, but the opportu- 
nity often escapes us for some time. 

Thus, in the Federal Register of Au- 
gust 15, I noticed a routine announce- 
ment from the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had withdrawn a petition for is- 
suance under the Food Additives Act of 
a regulation to provide for the safe use 
of gamma radiation from cobalt 60 or 
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cesium 137 sources in the irradiation of 
fresh strawberries for the control of 
microbial spoilage. 

August 15 was when I was in the midst 
of 2 weeks of hearings on H.R. 11601, 
the Consumer Credit Protection Act, in 
my Subcommittee on Consumers Affairs 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I do not know how much at- 
tention, if any, was paid to the announce- 
ment by FDA at that time, but I did not 
see any news reports on the matter, and 
later, when I had a chance to think fur- 
ther about it, I directed a letter to Dr. 
Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, as follows: 

NOVEMBER 15, 1967. 
Dr. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. SEABORG: I believe that the Atomic 
Energy Commission had applied to the Food 
and Drug Administration in May, 1966 for 
the issuance of a regulation to provide for 
the safe use of radiation on fresh strawber- 
ries, for the control of microbial spoilage, but 
that your agency subsequently withdrew the 
petition. This appeared in the Federal Reg- 
ister of August 15, 1967. 

Iam curious to know why the AE. C. with- 
drew its petition. What has been the expe- 
rience with irradiation of food? I believe that 
no food sold commercially is irradiated but 
that the Armed Services purchase some food 
of this nature. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
Mrs. John B. Sullivan, 
Member of Congress. 
IMPORTANCE OF JIM DELANEY’S WORK ON FOOD 
ADDITIVES ACT 


Mr. Speaker, I was concerned over the 
safety to consumers of foods treated 
with irradiated elements we have been 
taught to fear as highly dangerous. 
Under the circumstances, we should all 
be grateful for the passage in 1958 of the 
Food Additives Act which established 
the machinery under which adequate 
testing must take place to assure the 
safety of a food additive before it can be 
used commercially. Our colleague from 
New York, the Honorable James J. DE- 
LANEY, had more to do with the passage 
of that legislation than any other indi- 
vidual in the Nation, and I was proud to 
serve as his assistant in the legislative 
battle. 


REPLY FROM DR. GLENN T. SEABORG 


I have now received a very interesting 
report from Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
explaining why the petition for regula- 
tions dealing with the radiation of straw- 
berries has been withdrawn so that the 
decision on this matter can be based on 
a 2-year test rather than a 90-day 
test. I am sure all of us support the idea 
of extended testing on so important a 
health matter, and I congratulate the 
Food and Drug Administration for re- 
quiring longer testing. Extending the 
shelf life of strawberries 3 to 5 days 
is certainly not worth unnecessary risks 
to human life. 

The Members will, I am sure, be inter- 
ested in Dr. Seaborg’s further informa- 
tion in his letter to me about the use of 
irradiated foods for the military, and the 
plans for building a pilot plant to process 
meat. Since no irradiated foods are sold 
commercially—but some irradiated foods 
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like bacon, wheat flour and potatoes may 
now be sold for unlimited public con- 
sumption, it is important, I believe, that 
we all have a better understanding of 
methods used and the relative safety or 
danger in the use of such foods. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit 
the letter from Dr. Seaborg, as follows: 


U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., December 4, 1967. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: This is with reference 
to your letter of November 15, 1967, concern- 
ing our withdrawal of a petition before the 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) for 
approval of irradiated processed strawberries. 
At the same time a petition involving the 
irradiation of oranges was also withdrawn. 
These withdrawals, which were by mutual 
consent, were made in order to supplement 
the petitions with additional feeding and 
shipping data. 

The strawberry petition, submitted in May 
1966, was based on data from 90-day (sub- 
acute) animal feeding studies. The petition 
was also supported by previously reported 
wholesomeness studies on other irradiated 
fruits. The FDA determined after submission 
of the petition that certain radiation proc- 
essed foods, including strawberries, should 
be subjected to comprehensive two-year tests. 

The Commission has initiated a contract 
with a commercial research group for carry- 
ing out a two-year three-species animal feed- 
ing study on irradiated strawberries. The pur- 
pose of the study is to provide the requested 
additional data on the wholesomeness and 
safety of the irradiated berries in support of 
the petition seeking FDA approval for public 
consumption. 

Since December 1963 when the petition for 
oranges was submitted jointly with the De- 
partment of Defense, the Commission's con- 
tinuing research program on radiation preser- 
vation of foods has developed additional data 
not incorporated in the original orange peti- 
tion. The AEC plans to incorporate into a 
new orange petition the results of shipping 
studies now underway on radiation processed 
oranges. 

Plans for a 90-day animal feeding study by 
AEC on radiation processed papayas and 
mangoes are also being modified to accom- 
modate FDA requirements for two-year feed- 
ing studies. No petition for FDA approval for 
papayas and mangoes has yet been filed, 
however. Papayas will be processed with ra- 
diation for insect disinfestation and shelf- 
life extension and mangoes for insect disin- 
festation to expand the marketing areas for 
these tropical products. 

Radiation processing of strawberries has 
been found to provide a 3-5 day extension of 
the shelf-life of the berries. The process, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and AEC tests 
show, will reduce spoilage rate in shipment 
to five per cent instead of the normal 25 per 
cent. 

The Armed Services have purchased cer- 
tain irradiated foods for large scale troop 
feeding tests. To date 30,000 pounds of shelf 
stable (sterilized) bacon, 130,000 pounds of 
wheat flour treated for disinfestation and 
400,000 pounds of potatoes treated for sprout 
inhibition have been procured. The Armed 
Services have reported a high degree of ac- 
ceptability of these products. These three 
foods have been cleared by the FDA for un- 
limited public consumption. 

There has been no commercial production 
of irradiated foods for the civilian market to 
date. Recently the AEC, the Department of 
Defense and the Department of Commerce, 
acting in concert, have selected Irradiated 
Foods, Inc., (IRRADCO) of Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, to design, build and operate, with 
Government cooperation, a pilot processing 
plant with a capacity of three million pounds 
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per year, for the preservation of meat by 
irradiation. It is the expressed intent of the 
Army to purchase 300,000 pounds of irradi- 
ated, sterilized meat per year from this 
source. Additional production will be used by 
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the interested food industry. The plant will 
be constructed within two years after ap- 
proval of an Army sponsored ham petition, 
presently being considered by the FDA. 

I trust the above is responsive to your in- 
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quiry. Please let me know if you desire any 
further information. 
Cordially, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1967 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
December 6, 1967) 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all mercy, bowing at this altar 
of Thy sustaining grace, we come vividly 
conscious that we need not turn back to 
bygone centuries to hear Thy voice, as if 
Thou dost speak to men no longer in the 
living present. Give us receptive ears to 
hear Thy imperial call above the noise 
of crashing human systems. 

In these days so filled with destiny, 
grant that those who here speak to the 
Nation and for the Republic may be so 
true to their high calling as servants of 
the common good that radiant joy may 
transfigure duty. 

Harken to the prayers of our hearts 
as in our highest moments we forget 
ourselves and think of Thee. 

Let us put into the fugitive fragments 
of every day such qualities of work as 
shall make us unashamed when the day 
is over and all the days are done. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 6, 1967, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences, and the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], with- 
out losing my right to the floor and with- 
out having my own 15 minutes reduced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 


Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTE- 
NANCE OF RESERVE STOCKS OF 
AGRICULTURE COMMODITIES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
man’s most basic need is an adequate 
supply of food. Neither disease nor war 
has inflicted a fraction of the casualties 
brought to mankind by hunger, starva- 
tion, and famine. The Bible tells us that 
civilization’s future hung in the balance 
during the 7 years of plenty and the 7 
years of famine.” 

History’s lesson seems clear. Domestic 
or world drought, other natural disaster, 
or military emergency could disrupt our 
own food distribution system. Yet—while 
we stockpile metals and other strategic 
materials—we still do not possess a se- 
curity reserve of agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Perhaps this is because we are used to 
thinking in terms of “farm surplus.” But 
dependence on overproduction and 
Government purchases of market-glut- 
ting surpluses at price support levels, is 
rapidly becoming obsolete. Fortunately 
for the American farmer, the mountain- 
ous surpluses of the 1950’s have been 
largely eliminated. 

Now we must face up to another prob- 
lem—the technique of supply manage- 
ment. Acreage allotments must be estab- 
lished each year at a level which will in- 
sure adequate supplies for domestic con- 
sumption and our growing export de- 
mand but which will not overburden the 
market. The farmer cannot be asked to 
pay the penalty of lower prices for meet- 
ing these supply requirements. 

To me, the answer is a simple one. We 
need a security reserve of major agricul- 
tural commodities. 

A reserve would protect the Nation in 
time of national disaster. 

A reserve would protect the American 
consumer from unanticipated scarcity. 

A reserve would help the American 
farmer in the most important way I 
know—by giving him a better, fairer 
price for the crops he grows. 

Many of these objectives were in- 
cluded in Representative Purcett’s bill 
which was considered this fall by the 
House Subcommittee on Livestock and 
Feed Grains. As a representative in the 
Senate of a wheat-producing State, I 
was extremely disappointed when the 
subcommittee failed to report the bill. 
But this battle has just begun. 

I am a cosponsor of S. 2617, the reserve 
bill introduced by Senator McGovern. 
I am delighted that hearings have been 
scheduled for next week on this pro- 
posal. However, after reviewing the leg- 
islative reports submitted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on S. 2617 and 
on S. 2233, introduced by Senator Mc- 
CartHy, I believe that further refine- 
ment of the strategic reserve concept 


may be needed. Accordingly, I am in- 

troducing a new bill today so that it 

sed also be considered in these hear- 
S. 

I am pleased to say that I understand 
that the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], the 
principal sponsor of the original bill, 
intends to join me, as does Representa- 
tive PunckLL, who will introduce the bill 
when the House convenes again on Mon- 
day. 

S. 2617, which I cosponsored, would es- 
tablish producer owned and controlled 
emergency reserve. of wheat, feed grain, 
soybeans, rice, cotton, and flaxseed. It 
has many excellent features. The De- 
partment of Agriculture’s report indi- 
cates the danger, however, that the very 
farmers who are cooperating with the 
Government by storing this needed re- 
serve would have their hands tied to such 
a degree that they would be unable, on 
their own initiative, to take advantage 
of price increases during the marketing 
year. The Department report also indi- 
cates that serious administrative diffi- 
culties would be encountered in execut- 
ing agreements with farmers for a lim- 
ited reserve supply and in termination 
of agreements when the supply is at a 
level which would require the release of 
a part of the reserve commodities. 

I am also concerned that S. 2617 
would apply only to the 1967-68 market- 
ing year which is already well along. Half 
the wheat and perhaps one-third of all 
feed grains are already marketed or un- 
der price support. 

The Purcell bill and S. 2233 had the 
desired objective of establishing and 
maintaining reserve stocks of agricul- 
tural commodities for national security, 
public protection, and for meeting inter- 
national commitments. The Department 
of Agriculture reports, however, that the 
CCC resale provisions with respect to ex- 
ports in S. 2233 could cause a serious 
loss of export markets, especially mar- 
kets for winter wheat and feed grains 
served from the west coast. 

After discussing the provisions of S. 
2617 with farm leaders in my State of 
Oklahoma, studying the report on this 
bill, and reviewing the hearings on the 
Purcell bill in the other body, I have 
drafted a new bill which, I believe, will 
achieve the key objectives we seek. 

My new security reserve bill combines 
the most desirable features of the Pur- 
cell bill and the Senate bills. 

This bill is a simple one. It is designed 
to isolate a sizable amount of grain and 
soybeans from the market until prices 
are far above support levels. It would 
protect producers against disastrous 
market prices in years when production 
exceeds our needs. It would protect con- 
sumers against excessively high prices in 
years of short supply by requiring CCC 
stocks to be offered when prices reach 
the applicable parity levels. 

The bill would also reaffirm the policy 
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of Congress regarding maximum pro- 
ducer control of reserve stocks—an out- 
standing feature of the McGovern bill. 
Farmers must have a strong hand in the 
management of any reserve. One impor- 
tant way to do this is through maximum 
use of the present loan and reseal pro- 
grams. Under present loan and reseal 
programs, farmers do retain the control 
of the reserve, and at the same time have 
full freedom to market any time they 
desire. The Government pays the cost 
of storage on all resealed grain, thus 
making the program Government- 
financed, but fully farmer controlled. My 
bill restates this policy. 

This bill provides also that in any mar- 
keting year, when Commodity Credit 
Corporation—CCC—stocks fall below 20 
percent of the estimated domestic and 
export consumption of wheat, 15 percent 
in the case of feed grains, and 6 percent 
in the case of soybeans, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may purchase such 
quantities of each of these commodities 
at such times and places as will effect the 
orderly establishment and maintenance 
of reserve stocks of the commodities. 
Present CCC stocks of wheat are only 8 
percent of a year’s needs. CCC stocks of 
feed grains and soybeans are, respec- 
tively, 6 and 1 percent of needs. Thus, 
CCC would have authority to purchase 
all three commodities at this time. Pur- 
chases would be made at prevailing mar- 
ket prices but not at prices in excess of 
115 percent of the price support loan 
rate for the commodity at the time of 
purchase—plus reasonable carrying 
charges. 

This bill would further provide that 
whenever during the marketing year the 
Secretary determines that the carryover 
in the United States will be less than 350 
million bushels for wheat, 25 million tons 
for feed grains, and 35 million bushels 
for soybeans, the minimum CCC resale 
price for unrestricted domestic use or for 
redemption for payment-in-kind certifi- 
cates shall not be less than 100 percent 
of parity less the current cost of wheat 
marketing certificates charged to proces- 
sors for wheat, and the price support pay- 
ment rate in the case of feed grains. 

Mr. President, I do not say that this 
bill is the only solution to an adequate 
security reserve. But I believe it is a sound 
solution. Like the McGovern bill, it em- 
phasizes the policy of producer control of 
stocks under existing programs. Like the 
Purcell bill, it permits excess stocks to 
be drawn off the market and insulated 
from it. Under no circumstances could 
the reserve be resold at less than parity. 
I hope the Committee on Agriculture 
will give serious consideration to this 
proposal at its hearings next week. 

It is the farmer who has suffered from 
the lack of a consistent reserve policy. 
Oklahoma wheat farmers deserve a bet- 
ter price for their wheat, and all farm- 
ers should receive a fair return for their 
crops. I believe this bill can be an impor- 
tant step forward in reaching that goal. 

Mr. President, this bill embodies, I am 
confident, what the growers want for 
their protection, and it would be an ef- 
fort to prevent any famine or shortage 
from driving up the wheat prices to a 
disastrous extent where bread prices 
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would have to be raised, despite the cost 
of the wheat that would go into the 
bread. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2743) to provide for the 
establishment and maintenance of re- 
serve stocks of agricultural commodities 
by producers and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for national security, public 
protection, meeting international com- 
mitments, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Monroney (for himself 
and Mr. McGovern), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield briefly with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 


WHEAT LOSS PAYMENTS TO 
KANSAS FARMERS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, it is 
gratifying to me to learn that in recent 
weeks nearly 7,000 Kansas farmers have 
been paid nearly 85% million in 1967 
wheat loss payments by the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation—a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agency which Con- 
gress established 29 years ago. 

It is a terrible thing when farmers 
suffer weather damage to their crops, 
and it is particularly bad when they 
recover nothing at all and lose their pro- 
duction costs. It is heartening, in such 
catastrophies, when many farmers can 
receive insurance payments approxi- 
mately equal to their crop investment. 
The $5% million these 7,000 Kansas 
farmers have received not only softens 
the financial blow of crop failure for 
them but it also helps bolster the econ- 
omy of their farm communities where 
banks, merchants, and dealers in farm 
supplies depend on the business that 
comes to them from farm families. 

One of Kansas’ excellent publications, 
the Kansas Farmer, published recently 
a short account of how the FCIC is pay- 
ing Kansas farmers a record total in 
wheat loss payments this year, and I 
would like to quote from this article as 
follows: 

The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
reports it has almost completed payments of 
nearly $514 million to Kansas farmers for 
losses suffered on the 1967 wheat crop. 

State Director Russell Bowling said the in- 
sured loss is the largest paid in Kansas since 
FCIC wheat insurance was introduced in 
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1939. Nearly 7,000 farmers shared in the pay- 
ments which averaged $787 per insured unit. 

Actual payments of $5,469,000 are about 
twice as much as anticipated earlier in the 
year. The preliminary estimate announced in 
June was $2.9 million, but the rains came 
and the weeds grew preventing many farmers 
from making a complete harvest. Initial dam- 
age to the crop was due mostly to extended 
drouth and insects, 

The nearest FCIC has ever come to reach- 
ing this year's total in wheat loss payments 
was in 1940 when payments reached $4.7 
million. Since that time payments have top- 
ped $3 million only twice. This was in 1953 
and again in 1955. 

Since 1939, FCIC has paid a grand total of 
$44.3 million to Kansas wheat farmers for 
losses sustained due to weather and other 
causes. 

Bowling says that drouth has caused more 
than 40 percent of the cumulative loss with 
freeze and winterkill second at nearly 20 
percent. Wind has been the third largest loss 
cause at almost 12 percent, 


FED SHOULD STOP INFLATING 
MONEY SUPPLY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
is serious danger of our overreacting to 
the devaluation of the pound. If we do 
overreact, we will harm our economy. 

The devaluation is a harsh necessity 
for England. It will mean a lower stand- 
ard of living for the people of England 
as the price of a more competitive ex- 
port position. Britain was not selling 
enough in the world markets to finance 
its imports. The ensuing deficit put a 
drain on their reserves, and to protect 
themselves from further depletion, they 
devalued the pound. 

There is very little parallel between 
their situation and ours. We have a very 
favorable export balance, thanks to the 
richness of our resources and the great 
productivity of our industry. Our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem stems from 
other causes. 

We are paying $30 billion a year for 
the war in Vietnam. We provide foreign 
aid in the form of troops in Europe as 
well as military and financial assistance 
to underdeveloped nations. Our industry 
invests in other countries billions of dol- 
lars more each year. American tourists 
spend enormous amounts of dollars 
abroad. 

It is these activities, all conducted 
simultaneously, that create the deficit in 
our balance of payments. But our ability 
to conduct these activities is in itself a 
sign of the great strength of this Nation. 
No other nation could approach our abil- 
ity to finance such an array of interna- 
tional activities. 

It is also clear that each of these im- 
mense expenditures abroad can be lim- 
ited and, if necessary, sharply limited. 

DOLLAR WILL NOT BE DEVALUED 

There is no, I emphasize no, need to de- 
value the dollar. 

It is most important to keep this in 
mind. If we try to deflate our economy 
by increased taxes in order to meet some 
vague international challenge to the dol- 
lar, it will be self-defeating. Our strength 
lies in growth and high employment, not 
recession. Already we are operating far 
below our full production capacity, as 
I have stated many times on this floor. 
We do not need an economic bloodletting. 
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General deflation is not the answer 
either to devaluation of the pound or to 
an impending shortage of credit in this 
country—the so-called crunch. So far 
as the international situation is con- 
cerned, there is a float of short-term 
funds that moves rapidly between world 
capital markets, and I see little point to 
our indulging in a competitive race for 
funds, particularly at Britain's expense. 
These funds are too volatile to depend on 
and, furthermore, are often induced by 
our own banks in “pulling in” dollars 
from European branches. 

FED'S INFLATIONARY POLICIES 


There can be no denying that the Gov- 
ernment of this country has been en- 
gaging in monetary policies that have al- 
ready been inflationary and are likely 
to be much more so later. This is because 
of the excessively easy money policy fol- 
lowed by the Federal Reserve System. 
The Fed has been buying Government 
securities so fast that during much of 
this year, it was pouring money into the 
economy at a highly inflationary 9 per- 
cent to 10 percent rate. This has been 
true for the past year. 

Only Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
William McChesney Martin could get 
away with the highly inflationary open 
market policy the FRB has been follow- 
ing for more than a year. Any chairman 
but Martin would have been denounced 
long ago for feeding infiationary flames. 
But Martin’s policies have been so solidly 
conservative for so long that he can get 
away with it. For much of this year the 
Fed has been buying Federal securities 
at such a rate that it has been pouring 
money into the economy at a phenomenal 
9- to 10-percent rate. The rise in demand 
deposits and currency has exceeded all 
records. Under the circumstances the 
wonder is that prices have not risen fast- 
er than they have. At any rate, the Fed 
is building a dangerous potential source 
of inflation. The multibillion-dollar in- 
crement to the Nation’s money supply is 
likely to inflate prices for a long time to 
come. 

Of course this rapid-fire monetary ex- 
pansion did make it easier to provide 
funds for the housing market without re- 
lying on available tools that would have 
permitted money to be channeled to 
homebuilding, while at the same time 
holding down the pumping up of bank re- 
serves. 

The Fed is continuing this super easy 
money policy. It is high time the policy 
was slowed down. 

Now that it is clear that taxes are not 
going to be increased this year and very 
possibly not next year, the Fed may be 
willing to take a new, hard look at the 
inflationary impact of their current 
policy; at the same time, they should 
avoid repeating the sharp constriction of 
last summer when they put on the brakes 
so fast they went through the floor of 
the car. 


UPCOMING DEMAND FOR MONEY 


What do the monetary authorities face 
today? What are the demands? So far 
as the private industry sector is con- 
cerned, there is little sign of a vigorous 
upsurge in private investment at the 
present time. Forecasts indicate that, at 
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the most, there will be an increase in 
1968 over 1967 of some $7 billion in capi- 
tal investment, divided between inven- 
tory buildup and plant and equipment 
expenditure. This is modest for an econ- 
omy the size of ours. Moreover, in view 
of the present low level of capacity oper- 
ation of the private economy, it may turn 
out to be less. 

There is another development, how- 
ever, that poses a problem: the desire of 
corporations to increase their liquidity. 
Last year, many companies found that 
in the face of a credit drought, their own 
liquidity decreased. Since that time, 
there has been a noticeable increase in 
the preference for liquidity. And this, 
of course, has added to the demands on 
the credit market. It remains to be seen 
to what extent corporations will try 
to achieve further liquidity and thus 
aggravate the credit squeeze. Certainly 
a reasonable assurance that a credit 
crunch will be avoided will serve to di- 
minish the liquidity urge, particularly 
with interest rates so high. 

Another sector that warrants special 
attention is residential construction. 
While it has been rising since the badly 
recessed levels of last summer—and I 
should say badly depressed levels of last 
summer—a further rise may be jeopar- 
dized by the higher interest rates and 
the prospects of greater limitations in 
the supply of credit. Because housing is 
so necessary to our social and economic 
development, it must not be allowed to 
bear the full brunt of any credit tight- 
ness. Public policy must assure adequate 
funds for the housing market for the 
coming year. 

Finally, there are the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s own requirements. In the last 
fiscal year, the Federal demands on the 
private credit market were negative. By 
that I mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment overall contributed approximately 
$6 billion to the supply of credit. This 
figure has been given by the Treasury 
Department. 

When we turn to fiscal 1968 there is, of 
course, a sharp reversal. When we take 
into account the deficit along with par- 
ticipation certificates and agency securi- 
ties, and then subtract the purchases of 
Government investment accounts and 
the Federal Reserve, the total demand 
on the market will probably amount to 
something in the neighborhood of $15 
billion. My figure is based on the as- 
sumption that there will be no tax in- 
crease, and that the administrative 
budget deficit in 1968, according to the 
administration’s latest estimates, will be 
about $24 billion. 

SUPPLY OF FUNDS INCREASED 


Now, what about the supply side? Last 
year, the supply came to about $65 bil- 
lion, This year, total supply should of 
course be higher. Our whole economy is 
growing and, in addition, the rate of sav- 
ings is higher, which is one reason for 
the sharp rise in time deposits. Supply 
should be about $75 billion—a total in- 
crease of $10 billion and possibly more, 
depending upon bank credit expansion. 
But, when we consider this against Fed- 
eral demands of approximately $15 bil- 
lion, the source of the credit squeeze 
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fears is clear. At the same time, there is 
no real basis for the dire predictions 
arising in some quarters. 

TAX INCREASE WRONG 


As I have pointed out many times, a 
tax increase is just the wrong medicine in 
this situation, and actually could be 
counterproductive; that is, it could re- 
duce revenues rather than increase them. 
It is important to point out that a tax 
increase will have the obverse effect of 
the 1964 tax cut. The basic argument 
then was that by cutting taxes, we would 
stimulate the private economy, thus in- 
creasing the tax base, and ultimately we 
would collect more in revenues even at 
the lower rates, A tax increase would, of 
course, work in reverse. By slowing down 
the private sector, we would lower in- 
comes and production, possibly to the ex- 
tent that total Federal revenues would 
not be much above the revenues pro- 
duced by the present rates. In economic 
jargon, this repressive effect of a tax in- 
crease is measured by the so-called neg- 
ative multiplier. 

When Budget Director Schultze ap- 
peared before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee in August, he indicated that this 
negative feedback had already been fig- 
ured into the administration’s revenue 
estimates. But che administration has 
also predictea a much stronger economic 
performance than has materialized, and 
consequently they may be seriously un- 
derstating the negative impact of a 
tax increase which could, in effect, reduce 
overall revenues. Mr. Schultze stipulated 
and agreed to that possibility. 

The excess of possible credit demand 
over the possible supply gives rise to dis- 
turbing fears that we shall again experi- 
ence a repetition of last year’s situation 
when housing and small business were 
squeezed out of the financial market. 
With a hastily put together system of in- 
terest rate ceilings on various credit in- 
termediaries, we muddled through those 
difficult days. 

Now the postdevaluation action of 
the Fed in boosting the discount rate 
from 4 to 4% percent is construed by 
some as an indication that we are about 
to repeat last year’s experience. How- 
ever, I do not think that the discount 
action, in itself, is such a portent. I 
fervently hope that the Fed has no in- 
tention of repeating last year’s action, 
when it sharply and suddenly reversed 
from a very easy money policy to an 
extremely tight one—which is not what 
I am advising. I am advising that we 
slow it down, not reverse it. Actually, 
the increase in the discount rate is not 
at all out of line with the high rates 
that prevail generally. 

MONETARY POLICY REQUIREMENTS 

In any case, the major requirement of 
monetary policy is, first, to slow down 
our monetary expansion while, second, 
avoiding too sharp an application of the 
monetary brakes. Wise and moderate 
monetary policies can, I believe, avert a 
repetition of last year’s credit crunch, 
But before getting to that, let us ex- 
amine the interest rate picture and the 
effects of devaluing the pound. The mar- 
ket yield on 3-month Treasury bills 
averaged 4.63 percent in the 3 days 
ended November 15, over a full per- 
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centage point higher than the rate in 
early June. Interest rates on bankers’ 
acceptances, prime commercial paper, 
and negotiable certificates of deposit 
have also risen similarly. 

Yields on longer term bonds are well 
above their 1966 highs and have been 
moving higher almost steadily since 
early this year. Interest rates on long- 
term Government bonds averaged 5.53 
percent for the 3 days ended November 
15, while the rates on outstanding high- 
est grade corporate bonds averaged 6.09 
percent. 

Yields on intermediate-term securities 
have been higher since mid-June than 
on either short- or long-term obliga- 
tions. The same relationship existed 
throughout the period of rising interest 
rates in the spring and summer of 1966. 
The implications of this condition may 
be that the market expects short-term 
yields to rise in the future, but subse- 
quently to return to a lower level. 

Private demand deposits, the major 
component of the money stock, aver- 
aged $140.5 billion in the 4 weeks ended 
November 8, up at a 9-percent annual 
rate in the 9 months since late January. 
That is what I mean when I say Fed 
has been inflating our money supply at 
a record rate. 

The money stock, measured by demand 
deposits plus currency in the hands of 
the public, averaged $180.4 billion in the 
4 weeks ended November 8. This measure 
of money has risen at a 9-percent annual 
rate in the most recent 6 months. 

EXCESS GROWTH OF MONEY SUPPLY 


Money has grown at a rapid rate since 
early this year, but the growth rate has 
not been steady. From January to April, 
money rose at a 5.8-percent annual rate, 
then accelerated to a 12.6-percent rate 
from April to July, and has slowed to a 
5.3-percent rate since July. The accel- 
erated rate of growth during the summer 
resulted mainly from a temporary re- 
duction in Treasury balances at com- 
mercial banks, while the decelerated 
rate since August reflects the subsequent 
rebuilding of these accounts. 

What about the effects of the devalua- 
tion? There has recently been a very sub- 
stantial increase in the obligations of 
head offices of U.S. banks to their for- 
eign branches, and in the past week or 
so, there has been a very big movement 
out of sterling which will probably be 
reflected in a sizable increase of foreign 
dollar holdings during November. This 
latter movement is likely to be quite 
short termed; after the devaluation the 
trading balances that are customarily 
held in sterling will no doubt return to 
sterling. As for the former, the major 
pressure has been the relatively high in- 
terest rate pattern in the United States 
which has exerted a suction effect not 
only on sterling but also on European 
markets. In this regard, the rise in the 
British bank rate to 8 percent is prob- 
ably a temporary emergency extreme 
measure, to be unwound within the next 
month or so, perhaps to about 6 percent, 
another factor that argues against any 
undue alarm. 

MODERATE GROWTH CALLED FOR 


What then is the appropriate policy 
for management of the money supply? 
Last summer the Federal Reserve stopped 
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the growth of the money supply com- 
pletely after increasing it at a brisk rate 
the preceding year, and it was this sud- 
den reversal that aggravated the difficul- 
ties. At the outset, I must admit that 
questions of proper management of the 
money supply are complicated by basic 
disagreements among the foremost 
monetary economists of our country. The 
traditional view is that action by the 
Federal Reserve to increase the Nation's 
money supply—checking accounts and 
currency—tends to reduce interest rates. 
This is the old law of supply and demand. 
If supply increases, the price should go 
down; if more money becomes available, 
the price charged borrowers should drop. 
But, as indicated above, our money sup- 
ply has been increasing at a 9-percent 
rate so far this year; yet, in spite of this 
very high rate of increase, interest rates 
are higher than they have ever been in 
this century. 

A new school of thought has an inter- 
pretation of monetary effects that differs 
sharply from the traditional one. It is 
their view that substantial increases in 
the money supply tend to boost interest 
rates through inducing an inflationary 
psychology. With money increasing, the 
argument goes, people expect continued 
boom and with it, rising prices. There- 
fore, they are more willing to borrow, 
even in the face of rising rates. 

I see much validity in this latter view 
and am persuaded that, in our long-term 
policy, our monetary authorities should 
follow a policy of steadily increasing the 
money supply at a moderate rate, in this 
way avoiding the disruptive effects of 
too rapid a rate of increase or of wide 
swings. The rate of increase should be 
consistent with the projected rate of 
growth, somewhere in the vicinity of 4 
percent a year. And sudden changes in 
supply should be avoided. They give rise 
to instabilities and uncertainties. This is 
the appropriate policy for the long run. 
The present rate of increase in the money 
supply is about 5 percent and I would 
hope that the Fed will trim this down 
to the 3- to 4-percent rate and hold it 
there as a longrun policy. 

Now, let us take a look at the credit 
crunch that many people fear will occur 
this spring. While recognizing that fore- 
casting is difficult, the figures which I 
presented earlier indicate that there 
could be a discrepancy between the sup- 
ply of credit and demand amounting to 
some $15 billion. I emphasize that it 
could be less. If the Federal Reserve 
avoids constrictive action and permits 
the money supply to expand at a mod- 
erate rate, this will help some, though 
admittedly not enough to do the job. 
Second, the fact that we are now operat- 
ing at about 82 percent of our industrial 
capacity hardly suggests that corpora- 
tions will hurry to increase their plant 
and equipment investment or, for that 
matter, to build up inventories. So de- 
mand here could be a lot lower. 

Finally, there is some prospect that the 
Federal Government may be able to re- 
duce its expenditures, which, as I have 
urged repeatedly, is a far wiser course 
of action than the proposed tax increase. 

TIME TO PLAN FOR CREDIT TIGHTNESS 


In spite of these mitigating possibili- 
ties, however, it would be imprudent to 
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delay planning now to get over the rapids 
of very tight credit with a minimum 
of dislocation. We must be prepared to 
protect the housing industry so as to 
avoid the devastating depletion of funds 
that afflicted it last summer. In this con- 
nection, the savings and loan institu- 
tions must be protected against loss of 
funds due to the superior ability of com- 
mercial banks to compete for scarce 
funds. Our regulatory authorities are 
better able to cope with such a threat by 
reason of the flexibility that Congress 
gave them in 1966 when they were au- 
thorized to set limits on the interest 
rates that the savings and loans and the 
banks may pay. Obviously, it is in the 
public interest to set the differentials so 
as to offset any debilitation of the sav- 
ings and loans. 

Second, the Federal Reserve, under 
legislation enacted in last year’s crisis, 
is now empowered to buy home loan bank 
bonds in its open market operations. 
This permits it to move funds directly 
from its system into the mortgage market 
if that sector is threatened with a credit 
drought. 

There is some comfort in recognizing 
that the thrift institutions are in much 
better financial condition today than 
they were in the last money pinch. By 
the end of September, the savings and 
loan industry had reduced its debt to the 
home loan banks from $7.2 billion a year 
earlier to $4.1 billion, and had built up 
reserves of cash and Government securi- 
ties totaling $12.1 billion, or $2 billion 
more than a year before. 

We must keep in mind that this is no 
time for meat-ax techniques, Let us re- 
member that tight money could trigger 
off a recession and in any case, it will 
slow our growth and increase unemploy- 
ment. Likewise, a tax increase would have 
the same effect as I have pointed out 
repeatedly. Our efforts must take the 
form of, first, a rational limitation on 
use of credit for the period of the short- 
age and to the extent necessary; second, 
adequate protection for the vulnerable 
housing market and its credit suppliers; 
and third, sensible wage-price policies. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee, I am very 
much concerned about these problems, as 
are my fellow committee members, and 
I assure Senators that we shall continue 
to follow closely the operation of our 
economy. I intend to share my observa- 
tions with my colleagues from time to 
time. If ever there was a time for vigi- 
lance on economic matters, it is the 
present. 


L. B. J. SPEECH ON WAGE-PRICE 
RESTRAINT MAY BE MOST SIG- 
NIFICANT ECONOMIC SPEECH OF 
YEAR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted with the very significant 
speech made by President Johnson yes- 
terday before the business council. It 
may rank as one of the most significant 
economic pronouncements of the Presi- 
dent this year, for two reasons: 

In the first place, the President, for 
the first time in many months, delivered 
an economic speech in which he did not 
put virtually exclusive emphasis on the 
tax increase as the solution to all our 
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economic ills. I think the President has 
backed away from his tax increase—al- 
though I am sure he will not admit it. 

Second, the President came down very 
hard on the real basis for threatening in- 
flation; namely, the wage-price spiral. 

The President said: 

If strong labor unions insist on a high 
wage rise twice the nationwide increase in 
output per man-hour—even where there is 
no real labor shortage—we are bound to have 
rising prices. 

If members of an industry attempt to 
raise prices and profit margins—even when 
they clearly have excess capacity—we are 
bound to have rising prices. 


Unfortunately, Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration at the beginning of the year 
felt it necessary to abandon wage-price 
guidelines that have succeeded in keep- 
ing wage increases so well within pro- 
ductivity increases for 4 years—1962 to 
1966—that wage costs in manufacturing 
have been stable in America—the best 
record of wage cost stability, incidentally, 
of any nation in the industrial world. 
But this year those guidelines were 
dropped. It would have been a tough and 
challenging problem to maintain them 
because price rises in 1966 exceeded the 
3.2-percent guideline. 

Now it appears that the President 
may be on the verge of returning to 
them at least in some form. 

Mr. President, this may be excellent 
news for the economy. There is no evi- 
dence—I repeat no evidence—that we 
face a demand inflation. We are operat- 
ing far below capacity. Consider that we 
were at 91 percent of capacity a year 
ago, 8744 percent in the first quarter of 
this year, 85 percent in the second, 83.7 
percent in the third, and now we are be- 
low that. Unemployment has risen very 
sharply in the past 2 months and stood 
at 4.3 percent last month, far above the 
Joint Economic Committee’s 3.5 percent 
target figure for this year. 

Under these circumstances, wage- 
price restraint—in this cost push in- 
flationary situation—not a tax increase, 
is the clear answer. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech by President John- 
son calling on business and labor to hold 
the wage-price line to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’s APPEAL To HoLp 
THE WAGE-PRIcE LINE 
WASHINGTON, December 6.—Following is 


the text of remarks by the President tonight 
before the Business Council: 

If we wanted to celebrate the triumphs of 
our economy tonight, we would have cause 
enough. 

We are now in the 82nd month of the 
American economic miracle. This sustained 
prosperity is unparalleled in our history, 

But it is not celebration which summons 
us. 

We are here, rather, to look at the other 
side of the ledger—to assess some of the 
challenges that now threaten our prosperity. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY PROBLEMS 


America’s role in world trade and finance 
is crucial to our prosperity and that of all 
free nations. 

World trade has quadrupled since World 
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War II. We have helped to create that 
ee rec: VETO een e ee 
ts. 

In the world network of trade, America’s 
role is doubly important. Our dollar stands 
at its center—the medium of exchange for 
most international transactions. 

The recent devaluation of the British 
pound—with the tremors of uncertainty it 
stirred—makes it even more imperative that 
we maintain confidence in the dollar. 

In the wake of devaluation, we witnessed 
a remarkable display of international finan- 
cial cooperation. A speculative attack on the 
system was decisively repelled. 

It was repelled because we stood firmly be- 
hind our pledge—which I reaffirm today—to 
convert the dollar to gold at $35 an ounce. 

It was repelled because the leading gov- 
ernments of the western world joined with 
us in that successful defense, at a relatively 
small cost in reserves, 

But we cannot rest on this victory. We 
must look ahead, As world trade expands, so 
must the liquidity required to finance it, 
That liquidity need not rest on the uncer- 
tainties of gold production, consumption and 
speculation. Nor can its supply be the re- 
sponsibility of any one country. 

So, even as we reaffirm our pledge to keep 
our dollar strong—and every ounce of our 
gold stock stands behind that pledge—we 
must look beyond gold. 

We will press the case for other reserves 
which can strengthen the international 
monetary system of tomorrow. 

We are joined with other nations in this 
venture. 

Already we have laid out a blueprint. The 
agreement reached at the International 
Monetary Fund meeting in Rio is a first im- 
portant step. It points the way to the crea- 
tion of supplementary reserves backed by the 
full faith and credit of the participating na- 
tions. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

A healthy balance of payments is essen- 
tial to a sound dollar. 

After a decade of deficits, our balance of 
payments problem still challenges the best 
efforts of Government and business. 

In recent years we have made some very 
real progress. But we find some of that prog- 
ress offset by the cost of our defense efforts 
in Southeast Asia and by events surrounding 
the devaluation of the pound. 

This calls for special effort—by both Gov- 
ernment and business—to press even harder 
for progress. 

Our investments in defense and foreign 
aid are vital to the security of every Ameri- 
can, But, for our part in Government, we 
are reducing to the barest minimum the 
drain of these essential activities on our 
balance of payments. 

Business, too, has responded to the chal- 
lenge. 

In the voluntary balance of payments pro- 
gram, we have seen one of the finest exam- 
ples of cooperative effort with Government. 
Many firms have helped to reduce the defi- 
cit. They have borrowed funds overseas to 
finance foreign investments rather than bor- 
row here and export our dollar abroad. Others 
have chosen to defer or scale down their 
investments. 

We ask for even greater voluntary coopera- 
tion in 1968. 

Before your dollars flow abroad to another 
industrial nation, ask yourself: Is this for an 
essential project? If it is, why can’t you fi- 
nance it overseas? 

I know that borrowing overseas may cost 
an extra point or so in interest. But it is a 
necessary investment, It will strengthen the 
economy in which we all have a share. 


EXPANDING OUR EXPORTS 
The best way to strengthen our balance of 


payments is to expand our exports. 
We used to talk of the world market in 
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terms of billions of dollars—and more re- 
cently hundreds of billions. Now the econo- 
mists tell us those measures no suffice. 

The size of the economy outside the United 
States today exceeds $1-trillion. 

American business has only begun to fight 
for this market. 

I hope you will take this message back to 
the board rooms of America: Get going on 
exports. 

We in Government have helped you to pro- 
mote and finance your sales to other markets 
abroad. We hope to do even more in the 
future. 

But I ask business to remember this: Trade 
must be a two-way street. Trade must be a 
fair and competitive race. 

You cannot win this race confined by the 
quotas or high tariff walls the protectionists 
demand. Those walls have always been bar- 
riers to profits. You will win the race with 
time-tested American business methods—effi- 
ciency, better products, lower costs and prices. 

Even though we know that a key to bal- 
ance of payments is to export more, we also 
know this: 

If our prices rise faster than those of our 
overseas competitors, our exports will suffer 
and our imports will grow. 

A growing export surplus demands that 
we maintain a higher degree of price stabil- 
ity than our competitors, We have done that 
over the past seven years. 

The responsibility of business and labor 
the challenge to business and labor is no 
less compelling than the challenge to Gov- 
ernment. 

We know that wage and price 
inevitable—and desirable—in a free ean 
prise system. 

But those changes must be restrained by 
a recognition of the fundamental national 
interest in maintaining a stable level of 
over-all prices. 

If strong labor unions insist on a high 
wage rise twice the nationwide increase in 
output per man-hour—even where there is 
no real labor shortage—we are bound to have 
rising prices. 

If members of an industry attempt to raise 
prices and profit margins—even when they 
clearly have excess capacity—we are bound 
to have rising prices. 

Nobody benefits from a wages-price spiral. 
Labor knows that it does not. You know that 
business does not. And surely the American 
people do not. 

Yet business says it is labor’s responsibil- 
ity to break the spiral, and labor says it is 
yours. 

I say it is everyone’s responsibility. 

It is the responsibility of Government, of 
labor, and of business. 

I intend to urge labor to restrain its de- 
mands for excessive wage increases, 

I am urging business tonight to refrain 
from avoidable price increases, and to in- 
tensify its competitive efforts. 

To both I say: It is your economy—your 
jobs and profits we need to protect. It is 
meor dolar whose strength we must main- 


N the first time, America is fighting for 
freedom abroad without resorting to wage 
and price controls at home. 

Voluntary restraint has made inyoluntary 
curbs unnecessary. 

This is the way it should be done. 

This is the way it can be done—if busi- 
ness and labor meet their responsibilities. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Texas 
IMr. Tower] is now recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Chair. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia without losing my right to the 
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floor, and without the time being charged 
against me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, if it is 
agreeable to the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower], that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youna] be recognized not to 
exceed 5 minutes, and that the 5 minutes 
not be charged against the time allowed 
to the distinguished Senator from Texas 
under the order of yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas for his courtesy. 


RUINOUS TRADE POLICY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in 1930 Congress enacted a high pro- 
tective tariff law known as the Smoot- 
Hawley Act. This built a tariff wall 
around our Nation barring imports that 
could be sold at reasonable prices to 
American consumers. The great depres- 
sion of the Hoover administration re- 
sulted. Products of American industry 
and farms were not purchased abroad. 
Then factories shut down. Fourteen mil- 
lion worthy and industrious men and 
women walked city streets jobless. They 
could no longer buy the food products 
of American farms nor did they have 
money to patronize restaurants or buy 
products for sale in stores. 

Prices of corn, wheat, and all farm 
products plunged to alltime lows. Farm- 
ers could not sell their produce for prices 
sufficient to enable them to pay their 
taxes or interest on their mortgages. 
They gathered on courthouse steps in 
Ohio and other States threatening 
judges and trying to stop the orderly 
foreclosure processes of the law. As a 
result some banks became insolvent and 
then banks in 48 States were closed by 
presidential decree seeking to stem the 
overwhelming tide of financial panic. 
There were soup kitchens and breadlines 
in Cleveland of my State and in many 
other cities throughout the Nation. The 
entire financial structure of our country 
collapsed. People were hungry. Veterans 
sold apples on street corners. 

Now again, there is a resurgence of 
protectionism on Capitol Hill, Legislative 
proposals are pending in the Congress 
seeking to ring our country with a high 
protectionist tariff wall by fixing restric- 
tive import quotas. As if the Vietnam 
war had not engendered sufficient ill will 
toward the United States among the 
chief of state in Europe and Asia there 
are now attempts to stifie world trade 
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which will increase the enmity toward 
us of practically every nation in the 
world and furthermore prove injurious 
to the economy of our neighbor nations 
in Central and South America. 

The former chairman of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the Kennedy round negotia- 
tions seeking to remove international 
trade barriers and provide a healthy re- 
lationship among nations the world over 
stated that in a tariff game of raise and 
retaliate we are the ones most vulnera- 
ble. Nations, like people, do not fight 
with their customers if they wish to stay 
in business. When we raise tariff bar- 
riers, we hurt ourselves. In 1966 our ex- 
port surplus was nearly $4 billion above 
the total of our imports from other na- 
tions. This year the excess of exports 
over our imports will exceed that 
amount. If we slap on quotas and bar 
products of other nations, they will re- 
taliate. American farmers and indus- 
trialists will suffer. 

We should legislate against unfair 
trade practices by other nations and take 
appropriate action against Japan and a 
few other nations guilty of such practices. 
However, we should always remember 
that fewer quotas and trade barriers 
mean greater prosperity. Some seem to 
forget we sell more abroad than we buy. 

Obviously, fixing restrictive quotas 
might temporarily benefit some indus- 
trialists in Ohio and other States and 
some workers and might possibly tempo- 
rarily benefit some farmers and pro- 
ducers throughout the Nation, but in the 
long run such restrictions resulting in a 
high tariff wall around our country would 
be ruinous. The experience wrought by 
the Smoot-Hawley Act was bitter indeed. 
There is a saying, of which Benjamin 
Franklin, I believe was the author. “Ex- 
perience keeps a dear school but fools 
learn in no other.” Very definitely, I will 
vote against the establishment of quotas. 


REPORT BY SENATOR TOWER ON 
VISIT TO SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have just 
returned from my fourth trip in 2 years 
to Southeast Asia for the Committee on 
Armed Services. I have talked with both 
the press and many Senators about the 
trip, and I will file with the committee a 
detailed, classified report on it. But I 
shall make just a few public remarks here 
today for two important reasons: 

First, because I was considerably im- 
pressed by the improvement of the allied 
position in Vietnam, both in military 
operations and in civic action, as com- 
pared with our position on my last trip 
early this year. 

Second, because I am considerably un- 
impressed to find on my return home a 
few Senators speaking with the voice of a 
“new isolationism.” 

Let me summarize first what I have 
seen recently in Southeast Asia in visiting 
South Vietnam, Laos, Thailand, and 
Indonesia, and Japan. 

I find that although the process of 
achieving our objectives in Southeast 
Asia is slow and painful, there is measur- 
able progress being made. We are win- 
ning in South Vietnam. To pursue our 
current advantage to a successful con- 
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clusion, to guarantee a peaceful future 
for Asia, we the American people, and we 
who are set on governance over the 
American people, must be possessed of 
patience and continued resolve. 

The only place we can lose this war 
now is in Washington. 

We have decisively won every main- 
force engagement we have fought in 
South Vietnam in the last year. The 
enemy is taking a tremendous beating. 
He is suffering an unacceptable casualty 
ratio. 

The intensified bombing of North Viet- 
nam through recent liberalization of tar- 
get selection has had its effect. I was 
among those most concerned in recent 
months over the gradualism policy of 
restricting our efforts Most of those re- 
strictions now have been removed, I am 
happy to report. Suspension of our bomb- 
ing effort for any significant period of 
time would prolong the war and cost the 
lives of more American and allied troops. 

I am hopeful that there will not be a 
big hue and cry in this country for any 
moratoriums during Christmas, New 
Year’s, or the so-called Tet, the Chinese 
New Year, because if there are mora- 
toriums, they will cost American lives. 
As a matter of fact, the loss of life dur- 
ing the siege of Con Thien was the result 
of the moratorium during the last Tet 
period. It cost the lives of many Ameri- 
can and Vietnamese boys. 

I still think it necessary and helpful 
to close the Fort of Haiphong. It is not so 
critical as it once was; it is, however, a 
large port, through which supplies flow 
into Vietnam. 

There is growing evidence of North Viet- 
namese Army manpower problems. Some 
of their troops are now younger and less 
well trained. The Vietcong are having in- 
creasing recruiting difficulties. Some 
Vietcong units are replacing their losses 
with North Vietnamese personnel. In 
some instances it is difficult to distinguish 
between a Vietcong main force and a 
North Vietnamese division. 

As for South Vietnam itself, the fight- 
ing quality of the Army of the Republic 
of Vietnam—the ARVN, as it is called 
has markedly improved. The interest of 
the Government of South Vietnam in 
civic action and revolutionary develop- 
ment continues to grow. I was able to 
talk with both President Thieu and Vice 
President Ky. They both are vitally in- 
terested in social and economic develop- 
ment. They already have engaged in post- 
war economic planning and I believe, 
have correct objectives in mind. In other 
words, they do not want big, basic indus- 
try. They are trying to improve their 
agricultural facilities, which have a tre- 
mendous potential. 

There is growing confidence on the part 
of the South Vietnamese people in their 
central government and a growing sense 
of nationality. The recent elections have 
had a salubrious effect on the politica) 
stability of the country and on the deter- 
mination of its military forces. In addi- 
tion, there is growing resentment by the 
people of Vietcong terrorism and ex- 
tortion. 

We have recently read and heard about 
a tragic example of Vietcong terrorism. 
when the Vietcong, with flamethrowers 
and other weapons, annihilated Viet- 
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namese cities, indiscriminately and wan- 
tonly killing women and children. Unfor- 
tunately, many persons who complain 
about our Vietnamese policy, and who 
say that we are inhumane and immoral, 
have not been heard to raise their voices 
in shock and horror over the inhumanity 
of the Vietcong. 

As evidence of the progress that has 
been made in Vietnam by the allies in 
the last year, I am able to offer the fol- 
lowing statistics, all of them representing 
a comparison of the situation in the 
third-quarter of last year—1966—with 
the third-quarter of this year—1967. 

Last year free world military man- 
power in Vietnam numbered some 340,- 
000. Now it is about 540,000. 

Last year the military manpower of 
the Government of South Vietnam was 
averaging 690,000. Now it is about 
720,000. 

Last year Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese military manpower in South 
Vietnam ran about 285,000. Now it is 
around 240,000. 

Last year Vietcong and North Vietnam- 
ese battle deaths were running some 
5,100 monthly. Now the figure is more 
than 6,800. The “kill ratio” is 5 to 1 in 
our favor by actual body count. 

Last year some 30 of the 163 Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese maneuver bat- 
talions in the south were not combat ef- 
fective. Now about 75 of them are not 
combat effective. 

Last year the enemy was losing 1,400 
weapons a month. This year, he is losing 
more than 2,500 a month. 

Last year the chieu hoi—open arms— 
program was attracting 1,100 enemy de- 
serters monthly. Now the figure averages 
more than 1,500. Just today we learn that 
an entire Vietcong platoon has come over 
en bloc. 

Last year the enemy controlled nearly 
20 percent of the south’s population. Now 
it controls some 13 percent. During the 
same period the proportion of popula- 
tion controlled by the Government of 
South Vietnam has increased from 55 
percent to more than 65 percent. 

Last year some 4,100 hamlets had been 
secured against the enemy. Now there 
are more than 4,600. 

Last year there were about 100 revo- 
lutionary development cadre teams at 
work on pacification projects. Now there 
are more than 500. 

Last year there were about 50 airfields 
available for combat and supply opera- 
tions. Now there are nearly 70. 

Last year our forces were able to 
search about 1,700 junks daily. Now they 
search more than 3,100 daily. 

Last year there were less than 15 deep- 
draft port facilities for our use. Now there 
are more than 30. 

Last year road transport within South 
Vietnam carried some 700,000 short tons 
of cargo monthly. Now the monthly car- 
go runs more than 1.2 million short tons. 
Port-handling capability has increased 
in a similar range. 

There has been a striking improvement 
in free world military manpower in Viet- 
nam, and a decline in the North Viet- 
namese manpower. There are very sig- 
nificant figures relative to casualties and 
defections from the other side to our side. 

In that connection, I note that a whole 
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platoon of Vietcong defected only the 
other day. This is significant, not merely 
because one platoon has defected, but 
because when units of the enemy begin 
to defect in such numbers at one time, 
it shows the stress and strain that is be- 
ing put upon him, I think the drain on 
his resources and the decline of his man- 
power are good harbingers. 

These are important and impressive 
figures, Mr. President. They indicate that 
we are making substantial progress in the 
war and civic development efforts. 

In view of this measurable progress, 
tnd in view of my own observations in 
the combat zone, I find it somewhat dis- 
heartening to return home and hear how 
some misinformed and mistaken Ameri- 
can spokesmen are explaining the situa- 
tion in Asia. 

I understand that at least one Senator 
has been particularly critical of the army 
of our ally, South Vietnam, indicating 
that the Army of South Vietnam has vir- 
tually pulled out of the war and has not 
been present or useful in such critical 
areas as the DMZ and Dak To. 

I can only wish that the Senator had 
been with me at Dak To on Thanksgiving 
Day, when our forces secured Hill 875. I 
was there, and I can assure the Senate 
that units of the Army of South Viet- 
nam were very much in the thick of the 
Dak To fighting and that they distin- 
guished themselves in that action. 

A couple of their airborne units dis- 
tinguished themselves with valor in that 
action. As a matter of fact, some Amer- 
ican officers told me that the South 
Vietnamese units covered themselves 
with glory. They spoke specifically about 
the valor and professionalism of ARVN 
units at Dak To. 

I can also assure the Senate that U.S. 
Marine officers are very much aware of 
the presence of South Vietnamese units 
holding their flank at the DMZ. And, I 
believe I know our Marine officers and 
General Westmoreland well enough to 
know that the Marines’ flank would not 
be entrusted to other than a topnotch 
unit. This is, by the way, the Ist ARVN 
Division, which is now considered to be 
one of the finest ARVN units in Viet- 
nam. There are, of course, some ARVN 
units that are not up to snuff, so to speak, 
that are relatively weak; but there are 
a number that are very effective. As a 
whole, ARVN is steadily improving, and 
many of its units are excellent. 

It is a fact that in the first 25 days 
of November, during the heaviest fight- 
ing in the central highlands around Dak 
To, the Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
suffered fatal casualties some 
230 more than those of U.S. forces. The 
ARVN army is very much in this war, 
and it is steadily improving even in the 
face of wartime demands. To attack it 
falsely is to treat an ally as an enemy. 

I was also surprised when I returned, 
Mr. President, to see that one of my 
colleagues—the same Senator—now re- 
gards the effort in Vietnam as immoral 
because the President has pointed out 
that the effort is not just to help the 
South Vietnamese but is in our own na- 
tional interest. Just how it is immoral for 
a nation to confront aggression to help 
itself as well as to help its allies escapes 
me. 
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It occurs to me that we can serve the 
national interests of the people of Viet- 
nam, we can serve the interests of the 
free world, and we can serve the national 
interests of the United States of America 
all at the same time; and this seems to 
me achieving the greatest good for the 
greatest number. I see nothing immoral 
in that. 

Frankly, matters of American national 
interest are, I think, the only factors 
which can justify the size of the effort 
we are making in Vietnam. These are 
the matters which always have most 
concerned me—the need for our country 
to keep its defense perimeters as far 
from our own shores and as close to the 
enemy’s shores as possible; and the con- 
stant guarantee that a treaty entered 
into by the United States will be honored 
by the United States; and beyond that, 
not just treaties, but even commitments 
which have not been reduced to writing 
with the formality of treaties. 

We want a peace lesson to be learned 
by the Asian Communists today, in this 
smali country, just as it was learned by 
the Russians in Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica. By standing firm today, we are, I 
believe, avoiding a bigger battle later at 
greater cost closer to home. By standing 
firm today we are doing all we can do 
to guarantee peace for the world’s 
future. 

Vietnam cannot be divorced from the 
long-term, main-event struggle against 
communism. This confrontation with the 
Reds has been going on throughout the 
20 years since the end of World War II. 
Vietnam is but another episode in a 
drama that previously involved Berlin, 
Iran, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Korea, Cuba, Lebanon, 
and the Dominican Republic. 

The United States is not at fault in this 
battle. The United States has not at- 
tacked across sovereign boundaries. The 
United States did not blockade Berlin 
nor build up a wall, nor crush Hungarian 
freedom. The United States did not sub- 
jugate the Cuban people; or send guer- 
rilla terrorists into Venezuela, Colombia, 
and the Dominican Republic. The United 
States did not break the Geneva Accords 
by terrorist attacks in Laos and South 
Vietnam. Hanoi did that. 

We have not violated the sovereignty 
of the historically independent country of 
Thailand by trying to foment a war with- 
in the boundaries of that country from 
outside, as Peking and Hanoi seek to do 
today. 

America has been on the right side of 
these events. Communism has been in the 
wrong. It is communism which continues 
to endanger world peace and world order. 
It is America which defends world order 
and strives for world peace. 

Now, Mr. President, the matter of 
morality deserves further attention. 

Military force as such is neither 
morally right nor morally wrong. It is the 
uses to which it is put—the times, the 
places, the amount, and the purposes— 
which determine the moral or immoral 
use of force. Failure to use military force 
in the proper time and place, and for the 
proper purpose, can be disastrous and 
immoral. 


There is involved in Vietnam, beside 
the American national interest, a tran- 
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scendent moral ethic—the right of man- 
kind to determine its own destiny within 
its own ethical and religious convictions. 
Our objective in Vietnam is to permit the 
South Vietnamese to determine their own 
destiny. 

It is clear to me that the war in Viet- 
nam is no simple civil conflict. Its roots 
are traceable in history. Its mainspring, 
its tactics, and even its language are 
familiar to all who have studied com- 
munism. It is an attempt by North Viet- 
nam to impose an unwanted rule on a 
sovereign nation, an attempt clearly 
nourished by massive support from Red 
China, the Soviet Union, and other Com- 
munist nations throughout the world. 
And I can assure the Senate that the 
Vietcong take their orders from Hanoi. 

In a word, what we see in Vietnam 
is aggression. 

It is a fact that brutality and wanton 
terrorism are deliberate tools of the 
Communists in Vietnam, as they have 
been elsewhere in the world. It is no sur- 
prise when the most talented members 
of a village are threatened, beaten, kid- 
naped, or forced to serve the enemy. 
It is deliberate when the enemy destroys 
schools and hospitals. It is intentional 
when he attacks the heart of cities, and 
when he destroys villages, as he so 
recently did. 

We are only now discovering the ex- 
tent of this week’s Vietcong terrorist 
flamethrower attack which has cost the 
lives of some 120 innocent civilian South 
Vietnamese. 

Knowing these things, I find it diffi- 
cult to understand the convoluted logic 
which leads some to condemn this Nation 
for “immorality” and to defend terrorism 
as a heroic struggle. 

I am also disturbed, Mr. President, by 
the comments of some persons in recent 
days to the effect that the United States 
is not an Asian power and that the 
United States should not interject itself 
into matters affecting the far Pacific. 

I might note here that Russia is not 
a Latin power, either, Mr. President, nor 
is China an African power. 

Those who proclaim the “new isola- 
tionism” do not properly read the les- 
sons of American history. They are wish- 
ful thinkers who would have us ignore 
the facts of international life and return 
to a world of the past which exists only 
in their own troubled minds. They would 
have us reject the admonition of Adlai 
Stevenson who always cautioned dream- 
ers to be realists, saying, We have to 
begin where we are.” 

Those who seek an isolationist Ameri- 
ca run counter to the historic decisions 
and direction fashioned here in this very 
Senate which backed the Marshall plan, 
the NATO and SEATO Treaties, the 
United Nations Charter, and the respon- 
sible extension of U.S. aid and assistance 
to other nations both for humanitarian 
and national-security purposes. 

There can be no question but that the 
United States has a place to fill in the 
Pacific and work to do there. If there 
ever was any doubt about that it was laid 
to rest when our great States of Hawaii 
and Alaska joined the Union. 

One has only to go to Asia to find that 
the United States has great influence 
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there. Indeed, I find that throughout 
free Asia it is the United States—not 
Communist China—to which national 
leaders look for guidance, assistance, and 
hope. 

It is not without significance that the 
nations fighting beside us in Vietnam are 
free Asian nations—Australia, Thailand, 
New Zealand, Korea, and the Philippines. 
They understand which way lies free- 
dom and which way lies subjugation. 

India once thought she could get along 
with Red China; now she looks appre- 
hensively at the Chinese troops along 
her mountain borders. Indonesia tried to 
work with Red China, paid a tremen- 
dously heavy price and has now moved 
to reclaim control of her own destiny. 
Burma, Thailand, Malaya, and even 
Cambodia have found out how Red 
China uses and abuses those who are 
weak and willing. 

Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew, of 
Singapore, has cautioned the United 
States to stand firmly by our commit- 
ments and to remember that Southeast 
Asia needs strong friends so that it can 
maintain its independence. Prime Min- 
ister Sato, of Japan, and his foreign 
minister, Takeo Miki, have openly stated 
that the United States should not sus- 
pend the bombing of North Vietnam 
without guarantees that the North 
would respond by opening productive 
peace talks. Indonesian officials assured 
me that they understand and appreciate 
US. efforts to make a free Asia possible. 

The advocates of “new isolationism” 
reject the wisdom not only of this Senate 
but of every President in modern times. 
Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, and Ei- 
senhower understood how closely Amer- 
ican security was bound to the entire 
world’s economy and society. President 
Kennedy did not envision his New Fron- 
tier as stopping short only in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Indeed, it is clear to students of na- 
tional security that the mineral reserves 
upon which the American economic 
strength has been built cannot be fur- 
nished by the Western Hemisphere alone. 
There is no possible way modern America 
can make herself self-sufficient in min- 
eral resources; there is no way she can 
make even her own hemisphere self- 
sufficient. There is no way she can per- 
fectly insulate her dollar from the world 
market. 

The United States is in and of the 
world. The national interest of the 
United States is international. Our lead- 
ership role is inescapable and the vast 
majority of Americans do not want to 
escape it but rather to meet it. We cannot 
fulfill a meaningful destiny as an affluent 
but passive witness to great principles in 
contest. 

It is our Nation’s highest moral calling 
to help create in this world a climate in 
which freedom and self-determination 
may flourish. In Southeast Asia today we 
defend not only our unselfish, interna- 
tional, moral obligation but also our 
selfish, national security interests. 

There is no peace in the surrender of 
principle, or in turning away as aggres- 
sion triumphs. 

There is no honor in vacating solemn 
commitments. 
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There is no morality in tolerating 
brutality. 

And, there is no security in isolation. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Texas. I associate myself largely with 
his remarks. 

I visited Southeast Asia last month 
for the third time in 2 years and was 
in that area about 2 weeks before the 
distinguished Senator from Texas ar- 
rived there. 

I must say that I completely agree 
with the Senator’s outline of the prog- 
ress that is being made in Southeast 
Asia. We are winning the battle there 
on the military and on the economic and 
on the redevelopment fronts. The enemy 
has not won a major battle in a year, as 
the Senator has said. 

I was very impressed recently by Gen- 
eral Westmoreland’s visit, which inci- 
dentally occurred while I was in South- 
east Asia. However, I have read the 
remarks the general made in a number 
of public appearances, particularly those 
in which he divided the operations in 
Southeast Asia into four phases and 
indicated that the second phase would be 
complete this year. 

I would like to extract some material 
from some portions of his report in which 
he said that in phase 3, in this year, 1968, 
we intend to do the following: To help 
the Vietnamese Armed Forces to con- 
tinue improving their effectiveness.” 

I must say that their effectiveness has 
very materially improved over the past 
2 years. And, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas has said, the Vietnamese 
military forces have distinguished them- 
selves in many battles in recent days, 
and these are the battles that are not 
heard about in our press in this country. 
I think that is indeed very unfortunate. 

General Westmoreland went on to say: 

We are going to see that technical advice 
and training is furnished so that improve- 


ment of the professional competence of the 
Vietnamese officers may take place. 


That has already been accomplished. 

He said further that in addition to the 
South Vietnamese forces and regional 
forces we are going to use the free world 
forces to destroy the foe while we achieve 
territorial security. 

I must say that the free world forces 
are today doing just that. 

I visited the famous Korean White 
Horse Division and saw their operations. 
They are competent troops. They can 
stand at the side of the American mili- 
tary at any time and any place. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I appreciate the Senator 
bringing up the point of the Korean 
troops. I think there is an interesting 
analogy there. 

When we first went into Korea, we 
found some of the same things wrong 
with the Korean Army that we have 
found wrong with the South Vietnamese 
Army. However, the quality of the Ko- 
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rean Army has today been vastly im- 
proved by virtue of American training. 
I think the situation is analogous. Does 
the Senator agree? 

Mr. CANNON. I think the situation 
with respect to the South Vietnamese 
troops today is about what it was when 
the Korean war was concluded. There 
was a lack of trained leadership. There 
was a lack in the Korean military force 
of the opportunity for promotion. 

This situation is largely being cor- 
rected today in the South Vietnamese 
troops. There is an opportunity to en- 
gage in training programs. There is an 
increased opportunity for men out of the 
rank to achieve leadership positions. 

General Westmoreland gave the fig- 
ure—I do not see it here at the mo- 
ment, but perhaps I can supply it lat- 
er—as to the number of South Viet- 
namese troops that have had an oppor- 
tunity to be upgraded to the officers 
corps; 2,200 in 1966. 

He has likewise pointed out that we 
are this year going to turn a larger 
share of the front lines and the DMZ 
defense over to the South Vietnamese 
Army. And they did do an excellent job 
at Con Thien and in supporting the 
Marines at Dak To. 

We are going to help the South Viet- 
namese Government single out and de- 
stroy the shadow VC government. And 
the infrastructure is being attacked all 
over the country very vigorously not only 
by our troops, but also by the free world 
troops and the South Vietnamese forces. 

Thailand is proceeding to help by way 
of adding troops with the sending of an 
additional division into South Vietnam 
to give us assistance there from a troop 
standpoint. 

General Westmoreland outlined phase 
4, the final phase. And I have great hopes 
myself that we will see a large portion of 
phase 4 come into fruition during calen- 
dar year 1968. 

I also associate myself with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas when he 
says that he found much concern over 
the fact that this war could be lost only 
here in Washington. Time and time again 
I have had some of our leaders in South 
Vietnam, our military leaders, say to me: 
“We are not worried about winning the 
war over here. We are concerned about 
whether you are losing the war back in 
Washington, back home.“ 

This was the very deep concern that 
was expressed to me by our military 
leaders. 

As the Senator from Texas has said, 
most of the bombing restrictions have 
now been lifted in the north. This is a 
matter where the Senator and I dif- 
fered with the administration in their 
conduct of the war up to the time of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee hearings 
which commenced last August. However, 
since that time, most of the bombing 
restrictions have been lifted. 

Perhaps the one major difference be- 
tween some members of the committee 
and the administration is the failure to 
blockade or mine the Port of Haiphong. 
I personally advocated this procedure 
2 years ago. However, I am not prepared 
to say that I think it is necessary at this 
time. I think that the isolation of 
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Haiphong that has taken place with the 
present bombing policies is substantially 
achieving that result. I would say there- 
fore, from the standpoint of targeting, 
that I do not think there is too much dif- 
ference of opinion at the present 
moment. 

I found, as the Senator from Texas 
stated, an increasing and growing confi- 
dence in the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment. I visited with President Thieu and 
Minister Loc. And the goals they have set 
and announced—and that they intend to 
work toward—I think will do much 
toward improving the stability of the 
government in that country and gaining 
an increased confidence of their own 
people for a good and fair and demo- 
cratic government, as we see it. And, 
mind you, they look at democracy from 
a somewhat different point of view than 
we do. However, I think it is very sig- 
nificant that in their presidential elec- 
tions this year, their percentage of votes 
in that election was much higher than 
was the case in our own presidential 
elections. Also, in their elections for the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
in their representative form of govern- 
ment, the percentage of registered voters 
who voted was much higher than it was 
in our own country. I think this is a very 
significant step forward. 

I also associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, in that we cannot proceed on the 
basis of an isolationist policy today if 
we are going to attempt to combat com- 
munism, unless we are willing to just 
stick our heads in the sand and let com- 
munism go wherever and whenever it 
desires. 

I commend the Senator for his fine 
statement today. I wish more Senators 
were in the Chamber to hear it. I hope 
that some of them will read his remarks, 
because he certainly has had the oppor- 
tunity to view the situation firsthand 
and to see physically the progress that 
has been made over a period of years, 
as I have. 

Many of the places I visited on my last 
trip I was unable to visit 2 years ago, be- 
cause those areas were not secured. They 
were not even beginning to become se- 
cured. Yet, today, the roads can be tra- 
versed in these areas, and the waters 
can be traversed without paying taxes to 
the VC, and the people are beginning to 
have confidence in being able to build 
up their opportunity to farm, to get their 
products to the market, and to achieve 
an increased income and to improve their 
standard of living. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Texas for yielding to me. 

Mr, TOWER. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada for his kind re- 
marks. I know that he is one of the Sen- 
ate’s outstanding experts and authorities 
on the situation in Southeast Asia to- 
day. I appreciate his supplementary re- 
marks, 

I certainly appreciate his calling the 
attention of the Senate to a fact I over- 
looked, with respect to our involvement 
in upgrading and training of the regional 
and popular forces. This will enable them 
to take over some of the jobs we have 
been doing, some of the jobs the regular 
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Vietnamese Army is doing, to the extent 
that it will hasten the time when we 
can complete our offensive military op- 
eration and secure the country. 

With respect to our presence in South- 
east Asia, I should like to add that the 
nations around the perimeter of Red 
China are glad we are there. We are pro- 
viding a shield behind which they can 
proceed with their own social, economic, 
and political development. They are glad 
we are there. Our presence guarantees 
that they can proceed to achieve the 
goals that have long since been reached 
by the Western World. 


GERMANS SAY FAITH IN DOLLAR 
Is TIED TO PAYMENTS BALANCE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
French are no longer the only Europeans 
notifying the United States that it should 
take prompt steps to reduce substantially 
its 19-year continuing unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments. 

West German officials have been work- 
ing with the United States in effort to 
help this country with its payments dif- 
ficulties, far different from the actions 
of General de Gaulle, because for a long 
time the latter has been working to un- 
dermine the dollar and aggravate our 
deficit. 

This week, however, the Director of 
the German Central Bank stated frank- 
ly that as long as American deficits con- 
tinue, “American statements about 
maintaining the gold parity of the dol- 
lar and the full convertibility of the 
dollar are not going to be credible.” 

Those who argue that the U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits result pri- 
marily from the adverse actions of the 
surplus countries, and who assert that 
we have taken all possible measures to 
correct this deficit without any help from 
those countries, will be interested in the 
following facts from an article with a 
Frankfurt dateline in the Washington 
Post of yesterday. 

First. The German Bundesbank— 
Central Bank—has already invested bil- 
lions in support of the present dollar 
gold parity at $35 an ounce. 

Second. On November 26, German of- 
ficials announced that, if necessary, they 
would use their own gold stocks to main- 
tain this parity. 

Third. Earlier this year, the Bundes- 
bank lowered its discount rate to 3 per- 
cent—an action which indirectly en- 
courages an outflow of capital to the 
United States. 

Fourth. This lower discount rate 
makes money more available ir Germany 
for purchase of U.S. imports. Those im- 
ports are expected to increase further 
next year. 

The Germans assert, however, that 
there is a limit to such “friendliness”; 
that the United States can no longer 
dodge more realistic considerations of 
how to reduce its continuing deficit; 
also, that this should include measures 
to halt the “increasing inflation” in this 
country, which is reducing our competi- 
tiveness in world markets, and under- 
mining confidence in the dollar. 

This additional evidence of apprehen- 
sion from another and more friendly 
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central banker in Europe, is but another 
reason for a review of our financial poli- 
cies in their relation to foreign policy, 
our offshore military establishments, and 
our “international trade.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article in question, Germans Say Faith 
in Dollar Is Tied to Payments Balance,” 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
three typically clear and concise articles 
on the problems incident to currency 
devaluation, by Miss Sylvia Porter, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 6, 1967] 


Germans Say FAITH IN DOLLAR Is TIED TO 
PAYMENTS BALANCE 
(By Dan Morgan) 

FRANKFURT, December 5.— The conviction 
is growing in West German financial circles 
that the American balance of payments 
problem must be dealt with now, rather than 
later, to restore complete European con- 
fidence in the collar. 

The feeling persists despite pledges made 
here by the Central Bank of Governors of six 
European countries Nov, 26 to use their own 
gold stocks, if necessary, to hold the dollar- 
gold parity at $35 an ounce, 

If anything, the Frankfurt meeting has left 
an aftermath of concern in top banking cir- 
cles that the fight is only beginning and that 
unless the United States takes steps to re- 
duce its deficit, its political position in Eu- 
rope will be weakened. 

The appeal for European help made by 
Under Secretary of State Eugene Rostow to 
an OECD meeting in Paris Nov. 30 has had 
little response here. 


URGES LOWER RATES 


Rostow urged the Europeans to lower their 
rates, buy more American goods, invest in the 
United States, and help pay American over- 
seas troop costs. But particularly in Ger- 
many, none of these measures are seen as 
the key to restoring economic faith in the 
dollar. 

Here, the belief exists that it is the United 
States’ turn to show it is ready to act on 
the deficit problem, to convince gold spec- 
ulators that the gold drain will be stopped. 

This could be done by suppressing excess 
demand at home through higher interest 
rates and higher taxes, and perhaps by curb- 
ing the outflow of capital, at least until the 
war in Vietnam ceases to drain off huge dol- 
lar batches into Asia. 

Among those expressing concern are bank- 
ers who feel the American economy, and its 
currency, are healthy and that the dollar 
should be defended vigorously. 

EMMINGER INTERVIEW 


For instance, in an interview this week Dr. 
Otmar Emminger, Director of the West Ger- 
man Bundesbank (the Central Bank), said 
that as long as American deficits continue, 
“American statements about maintaining the 
gold parity of the dollar and the full con- 
vertibility of the dollar are not going to be 
credible.” 

He said that “the alleged weakness of the 
dollar due to the payments deficit has played 
into the hands of gold speculators and foes of 
the dollar as a reserve currency, and is slowly 
becoming a factor of political weakness.” 

There was little doubt “foes” referred to 
France, whose tactics in encouraging a wave 
of gold buying after the English pound de- 
valuation have been viewed here as nefarious 
but politically brilliant. 

France wants a rise in gold prices and de- 
valuation of the dollar. The Bundesbank, 
however, has invested billions in support of 
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the present gold parity. West Germany has 
long been a key member of the gold pool of 
industrialized countries. 


BASIC SOUNDNESS 


American officials are much more relaxed 
about the threat of a long strain on the 
dollar. 

They claim, with support from such lead- 
ing German bankers as Hermann J. Abs of 
the Deutsche Bank, that the U.S. economy 
is basically sound, and that much of the fi- 
nancing of American investment in Europe 
has been raised here, rather than paid for by 
capital from the United States. 

But in West Germany there has been some 
editorial and political agreement with the 
thesis of President de Gaulle that the huge 
American investments here would not have 
been possible if the U.S. Government had not 
permitted the payments deficit to be run up. 

In a speech to the West German Bundestag 
(Parliament) recently Klaus Dieter Arndt, 
under secretary of economics, indicated qual- 
ified acceptance of the idea that “European 
currency, particularly the Deutsche mark, is 
undervalued in relation to the dollar, so that 
an incentive exists to European investment 
(by Americans) .” 

West Germany authorities note that they 
have already taken some of the measures 
urged by Rostow in Paris, in addition to sup- 
porting the dollar in the gold pool. 

Earlier this year the Bundesbank lowered 
the discount rate in four steps to 3 per cent, 
indirectly encouraging the outflow of capital 
to the United States, and making more 
money available locally for investment and 
purchase of American imports. 


INTEREST PREDICTION 


The Bundesbank is also predicting a rise of 
8 to 12 per cent in West German imports 
next year, a hefty boost for American exports 
which should in return produce a gain on 
the payments ledger. 

American officials, backed by Economics 
Minister Karl Schiller who has warmly “wel- 
comed” American investment, do not see 
any controls in the cards, 

But there is some feeling that such a dras- 
tic measure might be better than a continued 
gold drain. 

In the meantime there is concern about the 
psychological impact on Europeans of the 
talk of $30 to $35 billion American govern- 
ment deficit this year. 

The Frankfurt “aid the dollar” pledge, it is 
felt, stemmed for the time being the gold de- 
mand and frantic switching out of dollars 
that followed the English pound devaluation. 

But there is nothing to prevent a new 
crisis from arising, Frankfurt banking circles 
insist. Realists here are now concerned that 
the payments problem will be left untouched 
until after the 1968 presidential elections. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Dec. 
4, 1967] 
Your Money’s WORTH: DEVALUATION 
ExpLaInep—I 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

French President Charles De Gaulle has 
spelled it out loud and clear. He resents the 
U.S. dollar because it is a symbol of United 
States superiority. His aim is to topple U.S. 
currency from its position as pivot of the 
modern international monetary system and 
return to gold as the medium by which na- 
tions settle debts. 

He will attempt to crain American gold 
and will encourage other U.S. creditors to do 
the same. He hopes for a 50 per cent de- 
valuation of the dolar. He is indifferent to 
the chaos and possible worldwide trade de- 
pression that might follow. 

While De Gaulle masked his mischievous 
message in majestic language, that is what 
he said at his recent news conference. 

What is devaluation of the dollar and why 
is it discussed? In this week’s columns, III 
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offer some answers to these complex ques- 
tions, 

Q. What is devaluation? 

A. The dictionary definition of devalua- 
tion is to diminish the value of something.” 

When the British pound was devalued on 
Nov. 18, its value was diminished in terms 
of the U.S. dollar from 62.80 to 62.40. The 
value of the dollar and of the currencies of 
all other major trading nations remained 
unchanged. Theoretically, therefore, Britain 
has gained a significant trade advantage, for 
exports will be cheaper (will be sold at $2.40 
a pound instead of $2.80) and imports will 
be more expensive (will buy only $2.40 a 
pound instead of $2.80.) 

The position of the dollar is far different. 
The dollar's value is measured against gold 
because the United States stands ready to 
convert dollars held by qualified foreign 
creditors into gold at $35 an ounce on de- 
mand. Thus, the dollar is considered as good 
as gold and is used by nations to settle 
debts. It is the great “reserve currency” sup- 
porting the modern monetary system. 

We would devalue the dollar by raising the 
price at which the Government would buy 
gold from or sell gold to any qualified for- 
eign government or bank or international 
organization, 

The price of gold has been frozen at $35 
an ounce since we last devalued in 1934, 33 
years ago. Suppose we did what France’s 
monetary expert, Jacques Rueff, wants us to 
do and doubled the price at which we would- 
buy and sell gold to $70. 

That would mean the gold value of the 
dollar would be 1/70 of an ounce instead of 
1/35. The dollar would have been devalued 
in terms of gold by 50 per cent. 

Q. What would other nations do then? 

A. They would announce similar devalua- 
tions of their currencies against the dollar. 
They could not do otherwise, for a 50 per 
cent devaluation would theoretically cut the 
cost of our exports in half and give us an 
intolerable trade advantage in world mar- 
kets. 

The net result would be a move by the 
world to new currency values but the rela- 
tionships between the currencies would re- 
main the same, and that’s a crucial point, 

The only immediate price change would 
be that for gold. The value of the gold 
hoards of metal-owning nations would 
double. As an illustration, if the dollar were 
devalued this week, our $12 billion-plus of 
gold would have a dollar value of $24 bil- 
lion; France’s $5.2 billion of gold would be 
valued at $10.4 billion. Primary winners 
would be the gold-producing countries: 
South Africa, Russia, Canada. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Dec. 5, 
1967] 
Your Money’s WORTH: DEVALUATION 
EXPLAINED—II 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

“The entire world looks to America now,” 
said President Johnson to a cabinet meeting 
after the British devalued the pound on Nov. 
18. “We are the bellwether. Our economic 
strength and the soundness of our dollar 
must never be doubted.” 

Proud words indeed, and the President 
backed them up with an even prouder pub- 
lic pledge to the world: “I reaffirm unquivo- 
cally the commitment of the United States 
to buy and sell gold at the existing price of 
$35 an ounce” (which means of course, a 
pledge not to devalue the dollar.) 

But the fact is that some foreign govern- 
ments are beginning to doubt the soundness 
of the dollar. The fact is the dollar is in 
a weak position; and this is so even though 
the rush to turn dollars into gold which fol- 
lowed the British devaluation has subsided. 
The fact is that we are vulnerable to attack 
and we would be foolish if we pretend that 
we aren't. To continue the explanations. 
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Q. Why is the Soundness of The Dollar in 
Question? 

A. Because for years, we have spent more 
abroad than we have earned abroad. As a 
result, foreign governments and central 
banks have built up enormous dollar claims 
against our gold reserves. In 1965, in response 
to rising worries then about the dollar’s 
soundness, we made a stern promise to for- 
eign creditors that we would balance inter- 
national financial accounts, But we have 
failed to do so. 

Once again in 1967, we will run a big 
deficit in the balance of payments. It well 
may be $2.5-$3 billion, as a result of Viet- 
nam spending, our overseas tourist spree, 
continuing investments abroad by U.S. cor- 
porations and military and economic aid 
programs, And this, comes on top of a long 
string of annual deficits. 

What underpins the dollar is the fact that 
exports are so much greater than imports. 
In the midst of last week's nervousness, the 
Commerce Department reported the October 
trade surplus dwindled to the lowest since 
early 1965. Our trade surplus is now at an 
annual rate of about $44 billion, big but 
not as big as we anticipated. 

Q. How Much Do We Owe to Foreigners 
Against Gold? 

A. As of now, qualified foreign creditors 
of the U.S. have $28 billion in dollar claims 
for which they could, legally, demand gold. 

As of today, our gold reserve is only $1 bil- 
lion-plus, down from $22.7 billion in 1950. 

Q. Are We Bankrupt Then? 

A. Of course not. But the reason this can 
be said so confidently is that our foreign 
creditors are willing to hold our dollars and 
not to exercise their right to demand gold in 
exchange. They have faith in our money and 
would rather hold dollars on which they can 
earn interest than gold on which they could 
earn nothing and which would cost them 
money to store. 

The key word is “faith.” If our creditors 
lost that and staged a run on the dollar as 
the creditors of Britain staged a run on the 
pound, we could be drained of every ounce 
of gold and still not have enough. 

Q. How Could Devaluation be Managed? 

A. In theory, it could be done only by an 
act of Congress and the President couldn’t 
even propose devaluation unless Congress first 
gave him authority to do so. This is written 
into the Bretton Woods Agreement Act. 

But in reality, what probably would hap- 
pen if the United States were pushed into a 
corner is that the President would declare 
a national emergency and then under the 
1917 Trading With the Enemy Act, the Presi- 
dent could do just about anything. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Dec. 6, 
1967 


Your Money’s WorTH—DEVALUATION Ex- 
PLAINED—IIL 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

In dismissing the possibility of devaluation 
of the dollar, the favorite word of most com- 
mentators is “unthinkable.” In discussing 
the threat in private, the favorite word of 
most experts is “catastrophic.” 

But in view of the rush to convert dollars 
into gold after British devaluation of the 
pound Nov. 18 and in view of the vindictive 
attack on the dollar by French President 
Charles de Gaulle, a sound attitude might 
be to “think the ‘unthinkable’ so we know 
what we are trying to avoid and appraise the 
‘catastrophic’ so we can mobilize the weapons 
to avert it.” 

Herewith an analysis. 

Q. What would devaluation mean at the 
start? 

A. Probably very little that you would 
notice—and the reason is that if we doubled 
the price at which we buy and sell gold to 
$70 an ounce and thus devalued the dollar 
in terms of gold by half, other nations would 
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follow quickly and similarly devalue their 
currencies against the dollar. 

As a result, we all would be right back 
where we were. Only the price of gold would 
have been significantly changed. 


CERTAIN SHOCK 


Of course, the shock of a devaluation of 
the dollar—the pivot of the world’s mone- 
tary system—might send stock prices into 
a tailspin. But the shock also could send 
stock prices whirling upward because inves- 
tors would be anticipating a runaway infla- 
tion. 

There could be a national paralysis built 
on fear and befuddlement but again it’s fu- 
tile to try to translate this into specific im- 
mediate  price-wage-interest rate-credit 
changes. As for the appearance of the dollar 
in your pocket, it wouldn’t change a bit. 

Q. What would devaluation mean over the 
long-term? 

A. Here we get to the heart of the matter 
and to the reason for such words as un- 
thinkable” and “catastrophic.” 

First, the dollar is the one great reserve 
currency of the world. Our paper money is 
trusted as a supplement to gold in the re- 
serves of nations, it is used as a medium for 
settlement of debts between nations, it fi- 
nances an enormous portion of the trade of 
the west. 

Second, there has been and is a shortage of 
gold to finance trade. The whole world’s hold- 
ings of monetary gold come to only $42 bil- 
lion, a fraction of what is needed to support 
a vast and growing international trade. Of 
this total, 64 per cent or $27.3 billion is held 
by seven nations alone (our holdings come to 
$12 billion-plus.) 


BACKGROUND CITED 


Now against this background, consider the 
impact of an overnight 50 per cent slash in 
the dollar’s value in gold terms. 

Not only might the blow of a 50 per cent 
cut in the value of their dollar assets bring 
activity to a standstill in many nations. It 
surely also would make them unwilling to 
continue accepting the dollar as a reserve. 

The world monetary system which was 
created at Bretton Woods in 1944 and which 
has worked so magnificantly in fueling world 
trade prosperity since then would be dead. 
The world would be left with no key cur- 
rency for use as a supplement to gold in in- 
ternational trade. 

The result would be a contraction of trade 
and fantastic trade distortions as nations 
went back to gold alone, The result would 
be depression leaping from nation to nation. 

The result in a matter of months, if not 
weeks, would be bankruptcies, massive job- 
lessness, social-economic chaos, a retreat to 
the financial barbarism which preceded 
World War II. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1967 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 7819) 
to strengthen and improve programs of 
assistance for elementary and second- 
ary education by extending authority for 
allocation of funds to be used for educa- 
tion of Indian children and children in 
overseas dependents schools of the De- 
partment of Defense, by extending and 
amending the National Teacher Corps 
program, by providing programs of edu- 
cation for the handicapped; to improve 
authority for assistance in schools in 
federally impacted areas and areas suf- 
fering a major disaster; and for other 
purposes. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate tem- 
porarily lay aside the pending business, 
so that I may make a motion to recon- 
sider H.R. 9063. This matter has been 
cleared on both sides of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
consider the vote by which H.R. 9063 
was passed yesterday, together with the 
third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 9063) to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the timely de- 
termination of certain claims of Ameri- 
can nationals, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 


Mr. MORSE. I call up my amendment, 
which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
first sentence of subsection (c), of sec- 
tion 207, title II, is amended to read as 
follows: 


(e) The sole relief and remedy of any 
person having any claim to any property 
vested pursuant to section 202(a), except a 
person claiming under section 216, shall be 
that provided by the terms of subsection 
(a) or (b) of this section, and in the event 
of the liquidation by sale or otherwise of 
such property, shall be limited to and en- 
forced against the net proceeds received 
therefrom and held by the designee of the 
President. 


Title II is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


Sec. 216 (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act or any provision of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
any person—(1) who was formerly a na- 
tional of Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania, 
and (2) who, as a consequence of any law, 
decree, or regulation of the nation of which 
he was a national discriminating against 
political, racial or religious groups, at no 
time between Decemebr 7, 1941, and the time 
when such law, decree, or regulation was 
abrogated enjoyed full rights of citizenship 
under the law of such nation, shall be 
eligible hereunder to receive the return of 
his interest in property which was vested 
under section 202(a) hereof or under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
as the property of a corporation organized 
under the laws of Bulgaria, Hungary or Ru- 
mania if 25 per centum or more of the out- 
standing capital stock of such corporation 
was owned at the date of vesting by such 
persons and nationals of countries other 
than Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Germany, 
or Japan, or if such corporation was sub- 
jected after December 7, 1941, under the laws 
of its country, to special wartime measures 
directed against it because of the enemy 
character of some or all of its stockholders; 
and no certificate by the Department of State 
as provided under section 207(c) hereof shall 
be required for such persons. 

(b) An interest in property vested under 
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the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amend- 
ed, as the property of a corporation orga- 
nized under the laws of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
or Rumania shall be subject to return under 
subsection (a) of this section only if a notice 
of claim for the return of any such interest 
has been timely filed under the provisions of 
section 33 of that Act, provided that applica- 
tion may be made therefore within six 
months after the date of enactment hereof. 
In the event such interest has been liquidat- 
ed and the net proceeds thereof transferred 
to the Bulgarian Claims Fund, Hungarian 
Claims Fund, or Rumanian Claims Fund, the 
net proceeds of any other interest represent- 
ing vested property held in the United States 
Treasury may be used for the purpose of 
making the return hereunder. 

(c) Determinations by the designee of the 
President or any other officer or agency with 
respect to claims under this section, includ- 
ing the allowance or disallowance thereof, 
shall be final and shall not be subject to re- 
view by any court. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make two points. This matter was dis- 
cussed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations this morning, and I was au- 
thorized to come to the floor of the Sen- 
ate and to make the request I am now 
making. 

Yesterday, a parliamentary problem 
was presented to the Senator from Ore- 
gon which caused me to ask permission 
to follow this course of action. As all 
Senators know, I was involved very deep- 
ly yesterday on the education bill, and 
I was not aware that this bill was going 
to come up on the unanimous-consent 
calendar call. I thought that it would be 
brought up by motion. The leadership 
had no knowledge of that. Had I been 
here, I would have objected to the bill— 
at least for the time necessary for my 
amendment to be considered. 

The amendment I have offered has 
been passed by the Senate twice. The 
amendment really was offered at the 
request of the State Department, in the 
first instance. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point the 
concluding comments of the 1965 Sen- 
ate report on this amendment; also, a 
statement giving the history of the 
amendment, the action of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations in the past, and 
the action of the Senate on the same. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

As far as can be determined, S. 2064, would 
affect four stockholders or their heirs of one 
substantial seized property, the Chinion 
Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd., a 
Hungarian firm. Based on the percentage of 
the stockownership of the prospective claim- 
ants (none of whom is a U.S. citizen), ap- 
proximately $120,000 is involved. The assets 
of the corporation were liquidated by the 
Office of Alien Property and the net proceeds 
were deposited in the Hungarian claims fund 
in the Treasury. Subsequently, pro rata pay- 
ments were made to American citizens who 
had claims against the Government of 
H 5 

The claimants dealt with here are not and 
never have been American citizens. They 
were persecuted by enemy governments, and 
the proceeds of their property should never 
have been paid into the Hungarian claims 
fund in the first place, but rather should 
have been returned to them. If their property 
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had not been in the form of stock this would 
have been done, 

S. 2064 simply rectifies this wrong. It fits 
into the framework of general U.S. inter- 
national policies with respect to the block- 
ing and vesting of the property of perse- 
cutees or of nonenemy nationals, These 
policies support the principle that the 
private property of Allied nationals or the 
victims of enemy persecution shall not be 
indiscriminately seized for reparations or 
similar purposes. The United States has up- 
held this principle as regards Americans or 
other nonenemy property interests` abroad 
and at home. The effect of S. 2064 will be to 
bring the practice with respect to the rights 
of persecutees in vested property in this 
country into line with the position which 
the United States has traditionally taken, 

As it pointed out above, under existing 
law there are differences in treatment as be- 
tween persons having certain interests in 
assets which were vested under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act and persons having 
similar interests in assets which were vested 
under title II of the International Claims 
Settlement Act. The committee does not 
believe there is any legal or equitable justi- 
fication for the application of a double 
standard in cases of this nature. It recom- 
mends, therefore, that S. 2064 be passed by 
the Senate, 


HISTORY OF THE AMENDMENT 


The Senate in 1960 approved S. 2634, re- 
ported favorably by the Foreign Relations 
Committee through its chairman with Report 
No. 1419 of the 86th Congress. The bill was 
favored by the Administration, but the House 
took no action, the bill not having been con- 
sidered by its Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Again in 1965 the Senate approved this 
legislation, after a report from the Foreign 
Relations Committee presented by Senator 
Sparkman (Report No. 684, 89th Congress), 
and again no action was taken by the House. 

Now the House has passed a bill, H.R. 9063, 
dealing with the same legislation—the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended—and there seems no reason why 
this non-controversial bill favored by the 
State Department as eliminating an inequity 
which had been overlooked in drafting the 
original legislation, should not be added to 
H.R. 9063, as to which it is entirely germane. 
This will eliminate the necessity of further 
consideration by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee a third time, since that Committee 
has recommended passage twice. Both that 
Committee and the House Committee heard 
testimony on this subject, including the 
support of the State Department, and there 
was no testimony in opposition whatever. 

As the Committee report in the last Con- 
gress stated, this legislation fits into the 
framework of general U.S. international poli- 
cies that the private property of Allied na- 
tionals or the victims of enemy persecution 
shall not be indiscriminately seized for rep- 
arations or similar purposes, and eliminates 
a double standard inadvertently written into 
law and requiring correction. 

Last year, the Assistant Legal Adviser of 
the State Department, Mr. Ely Maurer, said 
the following of the matter: 

“In the view of the Department, the bill 
would eliminate certain inequities in the 
present law by permitting the return to per- 
secutees and nonenemy nationals of their 
proportionate share in the vested assets of 
corporations of Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania in which they hold interests. 

“The Department’s attitude toward this bill 
corresponds with the attitude set forth by the 
Department on a similar bill, S. 2634, which 
was proposed in 1960.” 

This, too, I may say, was my bill. To con- 
tinue quoting from Mr. Maurer: “At that 
time the Department stated that an amend- 
ment to the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act along the lines of the bill would 
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promote the fair and effective administra- 
tion of the act. 

“The need for the bill arises from the fol- 
lowing: Under Section 32(a)(2) (C) and (D) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, vested 
property may be returned to individuals who 
were persecutees of former enemy countries. 
In short, these individuals are to be treated 
as nonenemies. However, the Trading With 
the Enemy Act does not provide for the re- 
turn to such persecutees or to nonenemy 
nationals of their proportionate share in the 
vested assets of enemy corporations in which 
they have an interest. 

“On the other hand, under section 207(c) 
of Title II of the Act, persons who are non- 
enemy nationals may obtain return of their 
proportionate share of assets of corporations 
of Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania vested 
under title II of the International Claims 
Settlement Act, if 25 percent or more of the 
outstanding stock was owned at the date of 
vesting by such persons, 

“However, section 207(c) makes no similar 
provision in the case of stock of such corpo- 
rations owned by persecutees, or in the case 
of assets vested under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. There would appear to be no 
valid reason for making a distinction be- 
tween nonenemy nationals and persecutees 
since both categories are considered as hav- 
ing nonenemy character; nor for making a 
distinction between vested assets under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act and vested 
assets under title II of the International 
Claims Settlement Act. It is to effectuate fair 
treatment in these two respects that the leg- 
islation is needed.” 

I hope the time is at hand when we can 
have this legislation, for it is an old principle 
that justice delayed is justice denied, and 
it has been denied a long time. 


Mr. MORSE. This matter involves four 
persons in regard to the Hungarian 
claims. As the State Department points 
out, their assets were put in the Hun- 
garian claim fund by error. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], who has been handling the mat- 
ter on the other side of the aisle, agreed, 
when this was explained to him this 
morning, that I should follow the course 
of action I now suggest. 


In the last report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations there was contained 
this language which I shall now read for 
the RECORD: 


As far as can be determined S. 2064— 


Which was the number of the bill at 
that time— 


would affect four stockholders or their heirs 
of one substantial seized property, the Chin- 
ion Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd., 
a Hungarian firm. Based on the percentage 
of the stockownership of the prospective 
claimants (none of whom is a U.S. citizen), 
approximately $120,000 is involved. The as- 
sets of the corporation were liquidated by 
the Office of Alien Property and the net pro- 
ceeds were deposited in the Hungarian claims 
fund in the Treasury. Subsequently, pro rata 
payments were made to American citizens 
who had claims against the Government of 
Hungary. 

The claimants dealt with here are not and 
mever have been American citizens. They 
were persecuted by enemy governments, and 
the proceeds of their property should never 
have been paid into the Hungarian claims 
fund in the first place, but rather should 
have been returned to them— 


That is the point which the State De- 
partment stresses in connection with 
this case. The original error was that 
these funds should never have been paid 
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into the Hungarian claims fund in the 
first place— 

if their property had not been in the form 
of stock this would have been done. 

S. 2064 simply rectifies this wrong. It fits 
into the framework of general U.S. interna- 
tional policies with respect to the blocking 
and vesting of the property of persecutees or 
of nonenemy nationals. These policies sup- 
port the principle that the private property 
of Allied nationals or the victims of enemy 
persecution shall not be indiscriminately 
seized for reparations or similar purposes. 
The United States has upheld this principle 
as regards Americans or other nonenemy 
property interests abroad and at home, The 
effect of S. 2064 will be to bring the practice 
with respect to the rights of persecutees in 
vested property in this country into ilne 
with the position which the United States 
has traditionally taken. 

As it pointed out above, under existing 
law there are differences in treatment as be- 
tween persons having certain interests in 
assets which were vested under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act and persons having 
similar interests in assets which were vested 
under title II of the International Claims 
Settlement Act. The committee does not be- 
lieve there is any legal or equitable justifi- 
cation for the application of a double stand- 
ard in cases of this nature. It recommends, 
therefore, that S. 2064 be passed by the 
Senate. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. As amended in accord- 
ance with the proposal of the senior 
Senator from Oregon, would the bill 
make it clear that those people who have 
been unqualified to make the claims will 
not now be qualified by the language of 
the bill to seek remuneration? 

Mr. MORSE. I make that a part of 
the legislative history. That is true. 

Mr, AIKEN. There seems to be some 
difference of interpretation of the Sen- 
ate bill as passed yesterday. I am sorry 
to say I was not here either. However, 
will this clarify it? 

Mr. MORSE. My amendment in no 
way affects or relates to claims dealt 
with in H.R. 9063. 

Mr. AIKEN. And it would not qualify 
those who would otherwise be unquali- 
fied? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Except in those four cases. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the legislative 
history, and in those cases they were 
not unqualified; the proceeds of their 
property got into the wrong fund and 
the State Department wishes to correct 
that error. 

Mr. AIKEN. There seemed to be some 
fear on the part of some people that the 
Senate bill would have qualified large 
numbers of people, who would not other- 
wise have been entitled to do so, to make 
claims for settlement. 

Mr. MORSE. The State Department 
knows of only four individuals or their 
heirs, to whom my amendment applies. 
At least, there were four some 20 or so 
years ago when I first took an interest 
in their problem, and I am frank to say 
I do not know what has become of them. 

Their problem is that the law already 
states their entitlement to a claim but 
neglects to make available a source from 
which to pay it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The information 
which the Senator from Vermont seeks 
is now in the Recor and it indicates the 
intent of Congress; and the answer to 
the question of the Senator from Ver- 
mont is in the affirmative. 

Mr. AIKEN. It was my purpose to as- 
certain, and I now understand from the 
reply of the Senator from Oregon, that 
the Senate does not intend to qualify 
large numbers of people for foreign 
claims. 

Mr. MORSE. Not at all. 

Mr. AIKEN, It would not qualify peo- 
ple who would not otherwise be quali- 
fied. 

Mr. MORSE. It would apply to these 
four Hungarian claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 


time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] for the approval and 
support which has been given me in 
committee this morning to follow this 
course of action. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, without losing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar and 
that all of the nominations be considered 
en bloc, with the exception of Calendar 
No. 1566, which I ask be recommitted to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
executive business. 
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POSTMASTERS 


The assistant legislative clerk read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations of postmasters be 
considered en bloc, with the exception of 
Calendar No. 1566, which I have hereto- 
fore requested be recommitted to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters, with the exception of Calendar No. 
8 are considered and confirmed en 

oc. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nomination in 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations in the Department 
of Justice be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the De- 
partment of Justice are considered and 
confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Winston E. Arnow, of Florida, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Florida; 

Harry Pregerson, of California, to be U.S. 
distirct judge for the central district of 
California; 

Gerhard A. Gesell, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be U.S. district Judge for the 
District of Columbia; and 

Clyde O. Martz, of Colorado, to be Assistant 
Attorney General. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas depend- 
ents schools of the Department of De- 
fense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by 
providing programs of education for the 
handicapped; to improve authority for 
assistance in schools in federally im- 
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pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
this is the fourth day in a row—Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday— 
that I have risen to discuss one section 
of the pending legislation, namely, H.R. 
7819. I refer to page 135, section (b), 
lines 6 through 17. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of these lines 
6 through 17 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(b) In the event that no appropriation for 
the purpose of making payments pursuant to 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is made prior to the 15th 
day in May immediately preceding the be- 
ginning of any fiscal year, the Commissioner 
may execute grant agreements for grants 
pursuant to such title for such fiscal year. 
Such grant agreements shall be obligations 
of the United States. The amounts of such 
grant agreements shall be determined on the 
basis of an appropriation for the purposes of 
such title equal to the amount appropriated 
for such purposes prior to the 15th day in 
May for the fiscal year in which such day 
occurs. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I have been deeply concerned about this 
proposal which has been recommended, 
unanimously I understand, by the sub- 
committee of which the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon is chairman. 

I have been deeply concerned about 
this provision because this accentuates 
a trend in Government in recent years 
which I think is very unwholesome. The 
proposal, as it comes before the Senate, 
would permit a department of the execu- 
tive branch to obligate the U.S. Govern- 
ment for funds which have not been ap- 
propriated by the Congress of the United 
States. 


The Senator from Virginia is not a 
lawyer, but it appears to me that this is 
clearly an unconstitutional provision be- 
cause the Constitution provides that the 
Congress shall appropriate before money 
is spent. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon is one of the great constitutional 
lawyers of our Nation. If he says that 
this is constitutional I accept his state- 
ment as to its constitutionality. How- 
ever, I will not accept anyone’s viewpoint 
in regard to the wrongness of this pro- 
vision. 

Iam clearly convinced that if the Con- 
gress should pass this proposal that it 
would lead to greater domination by the 
executive branch of Government. It will 
lead to less control by Congress of tax- 
payers’ funds. In this respect I think it is 
important to mention that there is only 
one place our Government can obtain 
the funds to run the Government and 
that is from the pockets of individual 
citizens. The bulk of this money comes 
from the lower income groups and the 
middle-income groups. 

Mr. President, I have presented an 
amendment. It is a very simple amend- 
ment and it consists of only one line. It 
is amendment No. 488. It would delete 
lines 6 through 17 on page 135 of the bill. 

So far as I am concerned, I am pre- 
pared to vote on it at any time deemed 
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desirable by those who take a contrary 
view. 

One thing I hope will not be done is to 
mix it up with any controversy over a 
civil rights amendment or amendments, 
or in any controversy over the racial 
question. 

My amendment has nothing to do with 
the racial question. It has nothing to do 
with civil rights. It has nothing to do 
with States rights. 

I should like to ask that my amend- 
ment be voted on before we get into any 
emotional matters concerning any as- 
pects of civil rights. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Oregon were present—which unfortu- 
nately at this moment he is not—I should 
like to query him as to when he would 
like to bring up the amendment. I have 
read press reports that some southern 
Senators have been stalling in regard to 
the bill. Being a southern Senator, I 
suppose I could be included in that 
category. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to testify that 
there has been no stalling on the part 
of southern Senators, northern Sena- 
tors, or anyone else connected with this 
bill. As the Senator in charge of the bill, 
I stand before the Senate today to thank 
whom the Senator refers to as southern 
Senators. We have been in many con- 
ferences together, trying to do our job 
and to work out an acceptable com- 
promise on the Russell amendment. I am 
glad to say that we are making great 
progress. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cer- 
tainly good news. 

Mr. MORSE. I would be less than ap- 
preciative if I did not publicly thank the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] for 
his complete cooperation with the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill. Also the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]— 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] before he left—although I un- 
derstand that he may be back today; 
and also the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND]. These men have 
all worked with me. They know how 
difficult this assignment is. We have been 
trying to find a middle ground which 
will protect the principle and at the 
same time render justice. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. That is exactly 
the view I have held. I know of no jus- 
tification for the assertions which have 
been made that there has been stalling 
on the part of some southern Senators 
in regard to this legislation. 

What I was getting around to saying 
was that because those charges have been 
made in the press, I want it made clear 
that I am prepared to vote on my amend- 
ment at any time. I am ready to vote on 
it now, 2 hours from now, or 3 hours 
from now. But, there is one thing I do 
not want to happen to it. I do not want 
it to be confused, or mixed up, or come 
after any amendments dealing with ra- 
cial or civil rights matters. 

In that connection, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oregon whether it 
might not be well to bring up the amend- 
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ment today and dispose of it before we 
get into controversial amendments, one 
of which, I understand, will be offered 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] and another by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia that I think we will be 
in a position to take up his amendment 
some time during the afternoon. I want 
first to confer with him about it. I think 
that here is an amendment which, with 
perhaps some modification, or perhaps 
none at all, we may find ourselves in a 
position to accept. 

It relates to another part of the bill 
which I have not had an opportunity to 
talk about. I am having counsel prepare 
me a memorandum on the subject. As 
soon as I receive it, I shall talk to the 
Senator about it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Let me ask the 
Senator from Oregon this: Would it be 
satisfactory to him for my amendment to 
be called up prior to the time we go into 
any of the so-called civil rights amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I feel certain 
that the Senator from Oregon would not 
want this legislation to pass as it was re- 
ported by the committee. I cannot con- 
ceive that Congress would pass this leg- 
islation. It seems to me it is one of the 
most far-reaching pieces of legislation 
yet presented to Congress. The more I 
think about this proposal, the more con- 
cerned I am about it. It has kept me 
awake for 3 nights now, and I do not 
like to be kept awake for 3 nights. I 
should like to get it out of the bill. I shall 
be glad to confer with the Senator from 
Oregon and try to arrange a time to meet 
him, if that is his wish. 

Mr. MORSE. We will have the discus- 
sion. As the Senator knows, this particu- 
lar section of the bill is what is known in 
the committee as the Prouty amendment, 
which we accepted; but that does not 
mean it is not subject to modification. 

It was created as a result of the testi- 
mony given by school people all over the 
country of their need for some forward 
funding, so that they would be able to 
plan for a year ahead. I shall give the 
Senator all the facts later today as to 
why we adopted the Prouty amendment 
in its present form, but I want to say 
that it does not mean we shall insist it 
stay in that form in the bill. I think that 
we can very well work out some language 
which will meet the needs of the school 
boards and which will also remove the 
objection of the Senator from Virginia. 
I share the basic principle of his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon, I should like to be 
helpful to the school boards, but I am 
more concerned about protecting what I 
consider to be a vital principle of gov- 
ernment; namely, that only Congress can 
appropriate or spend the taxpayers’ 
money. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
9 AM, TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
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completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 9 a.m. tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR DODD TOMORROW 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the prayer and the reading of 
the Journal on tomorrow, the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Doppi be recognized for up to 40 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 376 Leg.] 
Aiken Griffin Miller 
Boggs Hill Monroney 
Byrd, Va. Montoya 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel Morse 
Carlson Lausche Nelson 
Case Long, Mo. Pell 
Clark Mansfield Randolph 
Cotton McGee Sparkman 
Ervin McGovern Thurmond 
Fong Metcalf Yarborough 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I announce 
that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hotties], the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inovye], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Rrsicorr], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JOR- 
DAN] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], is absent to attend the funeral 
of Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 
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Mundt 


aker Harris Murphy 
Bartlett Hart Muskie 
Bayh Hartke Pastore 
Bennett Hatfield Percy 
Bible Hayden Proxmire 
Brooke Hickenlooper Smathers 
Burdick Holland Smith 
Cannon Jackson Spong 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Curtis Kennedy, Mass. Symington 
Dirksen Long, La, Talmadge 

d M Tower 

Dominick McClellan Williams, N.J 
Eastland McIntyre Williams, Del 
Fannin Mondale Young, N. Dak 
Gruening Morton Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


AMENDMENT OF FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURE ACT OF 1965 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 2126. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2126 to amend the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965 which was, strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 602(a) of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“The foregoing provision shall not prevent a 
producer from placing a farm in the program 
if the farm was acquired by the producer to 
replace an eligible farm from which he was 
displaced because of its acquisition by. any 
Federal, State, or other agency having the 
right of eminent domain.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
amendment is purely a change of words 
from one line to another. It is a good 
change. 

I move that the Senate now concur in 
the House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by 
extending authority for allocation of 
funds to be used for education of Indian 
children and children in overseas de- 
pendents schools of the Department of 
Defense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by pro- 
viding programs of education for the 
handicapped; to improve authority for 
assistance in schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 487 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 136, between lines 22 and 23, in- 
sert the following new section: 

“EXPANSION OF PROGRAM 

“Sec, 503. (a) Section 303(c) of the Adult 
Education Act of 1966 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: ‘Such education may include citizen- 
ship training, parent education, and con- 
sumer education.’ 

“(b) Effective after June 30, 1968, section 
305(a) of such Act is amended by striking 
out ‘who have completed not more than five 
grades of school (or have not achieved an 
equivalent level of education)’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘who do not have a certificate 
of graduation from a school providing sec- 
ondary education (or its equivalent) ’.” 

On page 136, line 24, strike out “Src. 503” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 504“. 

On page 137, line 6, strike out “504” and 
insert in lieu thereof 505“. 

On page 137, line 9, strike out “$70,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$90,000,000”, 

On page 137, line 10, strike out “$80,000,- 
000“ and insert in lieu thereof 8100, 000, 000“. 

On page 137, line 11, strike out “$90,000,- 
000“ and insert in lieu thereof “‘$110,000,000”. 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is there any limitation 
on time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no limitation on time, 

Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
called up my amendment to improve the 
provisions of H.R. 7819 with respect to 
title III of the 1966 Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments, the 
Adult Education Act of 1966. 

The amendment I offer is based on my 
bill S. 1995, on which it was my privilege 
to testify before the education subcom- 
mittee on August 9. It encompasses the 
portion of that bill which would first, 
expand the definition of adult education 
to include citizenship training, parent 
education, and consumer education as 
permissive in the curriculum; second, 
strike out the limitation to those who 
have completed no more than five grades 
of school and replace it with provision 
to include those who have not graduated 
from high school or received an equiv- 
alency certificate; and, third, in order 
to enable the public schools, or the non- 
profit agencies specified in the committee 
bill, to conduct a program reaching into 
the dropout group above the fifth grade 
level, the amendment authorizes an ad- 
ditional $20 million for each of the fiscal 
years 1969, 1970, and 1971, raising the 
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totals for those years to $90 million, $100 
million, and $110 million respectively. 
There is no additional money authoriza- 
tion for fiscal 1968, which would remain 
at the committee figure of $60 million. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the fact 
that the Adult Education Act of 1966 was 
derived from my bill in the 89th Con- 
gress, S. 3012. It was a great forward step 
when for the first time we moved to au- 
thorization of Federal support to adult 
education programs through the public 
schools designed to go beyond the idea of 
basic adult education. Part of that for- 
ward step was the placing of both adult 
education as defined in the act and basic 
adult education, formerly in the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, under the Of- 
fice of Education. 

But it was only a first step, It is for 
that reason that I submitted S. 1995 this 
year, and I am grateful to the committee 
for the consideration it was given in 
hearings. I am pleased with the forward 
steps they have taken in presenting to us 
the changes they have incorporated in 
the present bill. Those changes are out- 
lined on pages 46 to 48 of the committee 
report. They include greater equity for 
all the States through the new basic al- 
lotment provision, the inclusion of pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies for special proj- 
ects reimbursable by the State agency, a 
100-percent Federal share for the Pacific 
Trust Territory, extension of the pro- 
gram for 3 years, and an increase in 
authorizations. 

While these are desirable changes, they 
do not go to the heart of the problem of 
adult educational deficiencies. It is fine 
and necessary to remedy the basic illiter- 
acy of those who have never gone to 
school and who are not even able to read 
and write—a shameful 3 million in this 
country; or of the 11 million who have 
the equivalent of less than 6 years of 
schooling. But the adult who has not 
completed high school finds that most 
of the doors to further vocational and 
civic effectiveness remain closed to him. 
Possession of the high school diploma is 
increasingly a basic requirement for se- 
curing employment, for advancement on 
the job, for enrollment in job retraining, 
for admission to institutes of higher edu- 
cation, and for increased personal and 
cultural status with fellow workers and 
members of his family. 

The purpose of the Adult Education 
Act as set forth in my original bill, S. 
3012, was stated as “to encourage and ex- 
pand educational programs for adults 
who have not completed secondary 
school or otherwise achieved an equiva- 
lent level of education.” But as enacted, 
the purpose as stated is “to encourage 
and expand basic educational programs 
for adults to enable them to overcome 
English language limitations, to improve 
their basic education in preparation for 
occupational training,” and so on. 

The amendment now offered is an at- 
tempt to once more return to the con- 
cept of assistance through adult edu- 
cation in the public schools not merely 
to the very most educationally deprived 
but to all who have not completed high 
school. As I envision it, we should be 
mounting a massive attack on all edu- 
cational deficiencies below the high 
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school graduation level, opening up op- 
portunity for those who at any time 
became dropouts before securing such 
an attainment. This is not to minimize 
the need for special concentration, in 
words from section 305(a) of the pres- 
ent law, upon “adults who have com- 
pleted not more than five grades of 
school.“ But these are not the only edu- 
cationally disadvantaged in today’s 
America, where full opportunity for high 
school level achievement needs to be of- 
fered the person over 18 who wants to 
make up for an earlier lack. The change 
I propose, therefore, would replace the 
portion I have cited—the fifth-grade 
standard—by expansion to all who have 
not completed secondary education. In 
short, what is proposed is the continua- 
tion of what we have started—the up- 
grading of our sights and our program 
to create opportunity and encourage- 
ment for all elementary and secondary 
school dropouts. 

Mr. President, there are some 60 mil- 
lion people in the United States who have 
not completed a high school education. 
Yet there are very few evening or adult 
high schools where dropouts in adult 
life can earn a high school diploma. I 
am informed that Ohio, for example, 
with 34% million persons over 18 who 
have not completed high school—and 
Ohio is fairly typical—has only 12 char- 
tered adult public high schools where 
such a person can earn a high school 
diploma. Even these are not under any 
State plan, as the Adult Education Act 
would provide, but entirely at the option 
of the local school district—and for those 
who attend, tuition is almost universally 
involved. 

Federal educational efforts to date 
have been geared almost entirely to the 
vocational training of the unemployed 
and the teaching of functional illiterates. 
Of the hundreds of bills passed by Con- 
gress relating to education, none to this 
date enables a high school dropout to 
complete his high school education. Here, 
as I said last year, is the one remaining 
void in our efforts, which otherwise ex- 
tend from Operation Headstart for the 
pre-schooler to support postgraduate col- 
lege education in a variety of fields from 
science to veterinary medicine. 

But while we are concentrating much 
effort on those who are actually in school, 
or who are about to begin, once a youth 
has dropped out society tends to write 
him off as having had his chance and 
therefore he is condemned to the limited 
opportunities open because of his limited 
education. Today, more than ever before, 
there is a general realization that failure 
to complete high school is a great handi- 
cap. Between 1953 and 1963, jobs filled by 
high school graduates increased by 30 
percent—but at the same time jobs for 
those with only an eighth-grade educa- 
tion decreased by 25 percent. Many of 
those affected, many of those who have 
dropped out in the past, now realize their 
error. But they have no recourse. They 
are out. They are penalized for their lack, 
without the opportunity to make it up. 

Yet it can be done. In order to do it, 
however, on a general scale, we cannot 
rely on initiative from the local school 
system, already so hard pressed and 
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bulging at the seams as the school-age 
population exerts its pressures. There is 
need for funds, for specific adult educa- 
tion divisions in public school systems 
far beyond those existing, for opportu- 
nities which many of these people would 
gladly seize if they were available. 

As I pointed out last year, in an Office 
of Education study it was found that only 
4,480 school systems out of 15,200 of- 
fered any type of adult education pro- 
gram. Yet the city of Los Angeles illus- 
trates what can be done. There—and the 
figure is doubtless higher now—in 1964 
the school system operated 27 adult 
schools with 100 branches, and the en- 
rollment was 66,000. In Indianapolis the 
Arsenal Technical High School, working 
with the State educational office, pro- 
vides instructors and conducts programs 
in four manufacturing companies, with 
the classes held in the plant before or 
after shifts. Western Electric, for exam- 
ple, held a cap-and-gown graduation for 
its in-plant high school this year in 
which the graduates marched through 
the plant to the applause of fellow work- 
ers at their machines, Thirty-six received 
diplomas. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield briefiy so 
that we may ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am glad to yield. 

YEAS AND NAYS ORDERED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I request the yeas and nays on the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mownpate in the chair). Is there a sufi- 
cient second? There is a sufficient second, 
and the yeas and nays are ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
requests that the Senator from Indiana 
suspend momentarily so that the Presid- 
ing Officer may request order in the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Indiana may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I visited 
the Western Electric plant and I had an 
opportunity to witness classes in session. 
It was quite an experience. Before a man 
can be employed at this plant he must 
1 a high school diploma or its equiva- 

nt. 

Here we have an excellent example of 
a corporation working in conjunction 
with the public school system to provide 
high school graduates. However, this is 
going to phase out because in the future 
they will not have an opportunity to be 
considered for employment, let alone 
complete high school. 

Among many such persons there is an 
eagerness to learn but no opportunity in 
most parts of the country. In a climate 
of acceptance of such a return to the 
classroom in adult education, there could 
be a vast upgrading. With educational 
qualification so universally tied to job op- 
portunity, as with the educational ad- 
vances made through the GI bill at the 
college level, the cost of the education 
would certainly be recouped through 
greater earnings and subsequent higher 
tax return on them. 
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So far, most of the effort by the Fed- 
eral Government to deal with the high 
school dropout has been to try to encour- 
age his return to day high schools. But 
they are already overcrowded, the drop- 
out is seldom really welcome nor at home 
in that situation, and the approach 
simply does not work. We can no longer 
in our society afford to shirk respon- 
sibility, to say to the dropout, “That’s 
just too bad. You made a mistake but 
we have no means of helping you rectify 
it.” The school of experience is rarely a 
satisfactory substitute for the missed 
educational opportunity. 

We have made a siart with the Adult 
Education Act of 1966. We have estab- 
lished a principle, but we have not 
scratched the surface of the need. We 
need to enlist the active participation of 
school systems for a concentrated attack 
at the point of greatest unmet need, the 
adult who has not completed high school. 
I hope that we may do so through the 
adoption of the amendment I propose. 

That the Founding Fathers regarded 
education as an indispensable compo- 
nent of the democratic process, there can 
be no question. In a letter to a friend in 
1820 Jefferson wrote: 

I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them but to inform their discre- 
tion by education. 


Madison, the architect of the Consti- 
tution, expressed a similar viewpoint in 
1822 when he observed that— 

A popular government, without popular 
information, or the means of acquiring it, 
is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or 
both. 


This point needs no extensive labor- 
ing. Henry Steele Commager, a contem- 
porary analyst of the American scene, 
sums it up rather well. Says Commager: 

The first and most urgent task of educa- 
tion was to provide an enlightened citizenry 
in order that self-government might work. 


As we look about us today the record 
of American education in the achieve- 
ment of its assigned objective, namely, 
the creation of an enlightened citizenry, 
leaves something to be desired. Our rec- 
ord of participation in the processes of 
democracy is the lowest of any of the 
major free nations of the world. Over 
the past 50 years, about 60 percent of 
our eligible electorate have exercised the 
right to vote in our general elections. 
From J. Edgar Hoover on down to the 
policeman on the beat we get the unan- 
imous verdict that crime on the streets 
is increasing. We have over 22 million 
adults who do not have the equivalent 
of an eighth grade education, with over 
half of our adult population lacking high 
school diplomas. Our inability to solve 
our domestic problems cries out in the 
headlines of our daily press. 

Today there is as great a need for 
universal free higher education as there 
was for free universal secondary educa- 
tion when we made the change to the 
public high school system. 

We have made a start in that direction 
in a variety of ways. In spite of the 
higher costs to the students, we have— 
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both through our general economic 
strides forward and through specific de- 
velopment of student financial aids— 
made it possible for more and more 
young people to secure the education 
needed for today’s world. 

Even so, when all is done to bring 
higher education to the last able boy and 
girl, there is and will be the need for 
continuing adult education. The light- 
ning pace of our times, the accelerating 
obsolescence of knowledge the impact of 
science and technology; these are the 
baffling dimensions of our times to which 
even those of us who live today find dif- 
ficulty in making adjustment. But ad- 
just we must, or perish. This is the de- 
manding imperative of a dynamic society. 
Today's education must be tailored to 
meet the needs of a world that moves 
in swift transition from our yesterdays 
to our tomorrows. Our todays afford but 
a fleeting glimpse of that narrowing 
sliver of light we call the foreseeable 
future. 

Our educational philosophy must be 
revamped and revitalized to include the 
adult. It is the adult who sculps the 
visage of the world which swirls about 
us, not the child. Throughout our his- 
tory we have fostered a curious con- 
tradiction in our education; we have edu- 
cated the child, who could not partici- 
pate in the affairs of democracy while 
we denied continuing education to his 
parents who were charged with making 
the decisions which shaped our national 
destiny. To cope with the awesome so- 
cial problems that now confront us, we 
must arm the adult with facts and in- 
formation that relate to the living mo- 
ment. The world of tomorrow cannot 
be built upon the obsolescent learning 
obtained in yesterday’s classroom. Robert 
M. Hutchins capsuled the challenge of 
today’s education in a more facetious 
vein when he observed that— 

We can no longer wait for the “rising” 
generation to rise. 


Engagement in politics is but another 
name for the responsibility which in- 
vests with every American citizen in the 
moment of his birth. To discharge this 
responsibility with wisdom and purpose 
requires the assistance of educational 
guidance and training. The need for this 
education exists as long as the responsi- 
bility of citizenship endures. Obviously, 
the responsibility is coterminous with 
life itself. 

To what other agency in our society 
does the individual have a better right 
to go for this assistance than to his pub- 
lic school, the one institution that he 
supports with his taxes and, more im- 
portantly, the one institution that was 
set up for this very purpose. 

I believe in adult education. I believe 
that the continuing education of the 
American adult will soon be recognized 
as equally important as the education of 
the child. It was this conviction that 
prompted me to sponsor the Adult Edu- 
cation Act of 1966, which transferred the 
adult basic education program from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

This was probably the most significant 
legislative victory that public school adult 
education has ever achieved for it made 
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adult education an official member of the 
education family in Washington. The 
present amendment to the Education Act 
will provide a curriculum encompassing 
the 12th-grade level of instruction. 

Education is a force of infinite power 
but its influence for good or evil is deter- 
mined by the society it represents. It can 
either free or enslave the minds of men. 
Our education must be related to the 
sweep and substance of the democratic 
process. 

Our task is clear: We must create a 
citizenry that is more socially conscious 
and politically wise than ever before. The 
converging currents of our time demand 
a new relationship between education 
and society. We must produce a genera- 
tion of adults that have the will and the 
ability to translate the democratic con- 
cept into their daily lives. The need is 
urgent. This amendment will help solve 
that need. 

Mr. President, let me say, in substance, 
that what we do with the amendment is 
very important. A fifth-grade education 
or its equivalent is no longer good enough, 
because of the way our society is moving 
along. The least that we can do is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the high school 
dropout, or whatever other reason it may 
be, and say to him, “We will upgrade 
American society from the fifth grade to 
the 12th-grade level.” I certainly think 
that is not asking too much. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of my 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Education has given care- 
ful consideration to the proposal made 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HarTKE] in connection with our markup 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1967. 

The amendment which Senator 
HARTKE is now proposing, has, as I un- 
derstand it, the same purpose as the bill 
he introduced earlier in this session— 
to extend support for adult education to 
cover high school equivalency programs. 

Our committee is in total sympathy 
with the purpose of the Senator’s amend- 
ment. I believe that the time is coming 
when the concept of adult education will 
be broadened to include not only basic 
education to enable persons to function 
in our society—but to make available 
the equivalent of a high school education 
to all adults who failed to complete high 
school as youths. I wish that we could 
move toward that goal in this years leg- 
islation. 

But, frankly, your committee was faced 
with a tight budgetary situation on all 
education programs. As the Senate well 
knows, title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act is funded at 
less than half of the authorization which 
your committee feels would be needed if 
we were to meet the educational needs of 
deprived children in this Nation. 

It therefore would be unfair and raise 
unrealistic expectations to extend the 
coverage of adult education programs be- 
yond any hope of funding such programs. 

Mr. President, I do not think we should 
mislead those who need adult education 
when we do not have enough funds to 
take care of the adult education programs 
already authorized. It will not only mis- 
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lead the people to whom the extension 
would apply but will also create very 
serious problems in regard to title I, as I 
have just pointed out. 

I will say to the Senator from Indiana 
that we considered the bill he introduced 
not only this year but also last year, and 
we accepted that part of the Senator’s 
bill last year which provided for the adult 
basic education program. We included 
that as title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 
1966. Senator Harrxe’s bill went further 
to provide high school equivalency pro- 
grams last year, as it does this year. 

The adult basic education authorities 
are in the law. I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, and from the floor of 
the Senate this morning to his constitu- 
ents in Indiana, that this is a great con- 
tribution he has made to existing educa- 
tion legislation. However, I do not believe 
in shadowboxing. I do not believe in 
raising false hopes. I do not believe in 
adopting something as a matter of form 
when we cannot put into practice as a 
matter of substance the goal the Senator 
from Indiana has in mind. 

Let me say to him that we will reach 
that goal of adult education and we will 
reach it, in committee, through a Hartke 
amendment, but at the appropriate time. 

I say further to the Senator from In- 
diana that when we have an opportunity 
really to implement a broader adult edu- 
cation program, over and above the pres- 
ent basic Hartke adult education pro- 
gram, the chairman of the committee 
will do it through the Senator from 
Indiana 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is 
difficult for me in any way to disagree 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Education Subcommittee because of the 
outstanding work he has performed, as 
well as his dedication in the field of edu- 
cation. No man stands as his superior in 
regard to his advocacy of upgrading 
American society in that field. 

I want first to say to the Senator, we 
have been told we can have guns and 
butter. Well, we can have either guns 
or butter or we cannot have either guns 
or butter. Frankly, I do not even consider 
this butter. I consider it to be the staff 
of life. 

Here is a boy who has dropped out of 
high school. Let us assume he goes into 
the service and when he comes out he 
realizes he must have a high school di- 
ploma, but he is now 25 or 26 years of 
age. To expect him to go back to high 
school and associate with boys and girls 
in the age group of 14 to 16 is not realis- 
tic. He has no place to go. American 
society turns its back on him. This is not 
butter for him. It is the staff of life. It 
is his bread. Yet, if he wants to go to the 
Western Electric Co., in Indianapolis, 
Ind., where they have a wonderful pro- 
gram of adult education, that is fine; 
but when they ask him for his high 
school diploma, and he must tell them 
he does not have one, he will not get in. 

What do we tell these young men? 

What is the answer of America today? 

The cost of the war in Vietnam is ap- 
proximately $4 million an hour. My 
amendment, which would provide for $20 
million, is the equivalent of the cost of 
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the war in Vietnam for 5 hours. The $20 
million in my amendment would not take 
effect until 1969—not even fiscal year 
1963. If we cannot provide that com- 
paratively small sum of money, then I 
think that somewhere along the line our 
priorities are certainly out of order. I 
think it is high time we recognize that 
there are other societies in the world 
which do insist on giving opportunities to 
their young men and women for adult 
education besides America. We do not 
stand as a peer in the field of education 
any more. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me make these re- 
plies to the Senator from Indiana, be- 
cause he has quite a package of them 
which he has just presented to me. I 
do not think we are going to get guns 
and butter. As the Senator from Indiana 
knows, I am opposed to any denial of 
funds for carrying out the needed do- 
mestic programs of this country. He has 
heard me talk about them ad infinitum. 
I say this only in passing, but I hap- 
pen to think that everything we need to 
keep the domestic economy strong we 
should not only authorize the funds for 
oas should also appropriate the funds 

or. 

I think we can do that, to support the 
strongest defense weapons we have, so 
far as the security of this country is 
concerned. But the Senator knows we are 
not going to get the funds. I think that 
to seek to authorize funds for an ex- 
panded program—and it is the program 
of adult basic education which the Sen- 
ator is responsible for having in the 
law today—is to take on some of the 
characteristics, from my standpoint, of 
misleading many people, and raising a 
lot of false hopes. I think what we have 
got to see done is to implement the 
present, basic Hartke adult education 
program in existing law. 

Mr. HARTKE. I grant the Senator 
that. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Indi- 
ana wants to come along now with a 
very fine goal and expand it even further. 
We discussed this in great detail in com- 
mittee. I want to say that the Senator 
from Oregon, the Senator in charge of 
the bill, in committee, argued for the 
Hartke amendment up to the point where 
I ran into this stone wall in the com- 
mittee, overwhelmingly. I only want to 
say that, on both sides of that table, 
the censensus of opinion was, “VANCE 
HARTKE has a good amendment, but we 
can’t do anything about it this year, 
because we can’t even get the funds 
we need for programs that we have al- 
ready put into the law.” 

I would be less than honest if I did 
not say, also, that it was pointed out 
in that discussion that, important as we 
think adult education is, our first con- 
cern is with those who are still in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Adult 
education, prioritywise, has to be placed 
below those needs. 

I spoke yesterday of some of the special 
programs, as I opposed Senator Lausch 
and Senator Byrn, of Virginia, in their 
seeking to cut substantial education pro- 
grams by limiting the bill for the next 2 
years to the authorizations provided for 
this year. 

I talked about some of the projects 
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that we would not have if we accepted 
those amendments. We spent some time, 
as the Senator knows, on the new insti- 
tutes proposed for children who are born 
deaf and blind. We must have a handi- 
capped children’s program. We must 
have the ghetto school program. 

So, prioritywise, the committee is say- 
ing to the Senator that, “desirable as 
your program is, we cannot take it now.” 
That is what I am saying in the rest of 
my statement. 

Next may I say to the Senator from 
Indiana that I think the contribution he 
has already made to adult education; 
which we cannot fully implement yet, 
ought to cause him to agree with the 
committee to postpone any further ac- 
tion until we get out of the mess we are 
in foreign policywise. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand what 
happens to the chairman of a committee 
and that he has to abide by the wishes 
of his committee. I am fully cognizant of 
it. I know and every Senator knows how 
these things go. I have seen it happen. 
I have seen it happen in the social secu- 
rity program, when attempts were made 
to cut back on the needs of society. But 
we have to answer the question whether 
we can have guns and butter or whether 
we cannot have them both. 

We cannot say to the people that we 
can fight the war and do what we need 
at home, and then not do it. Let every- 
one go on record on it. If anyone says 
we cannot provide the funds, that is all 
right with me, but I do not want to tell 
my people that I did not try. I think we 
ought to try. If the administration does 
not want to use those funds, let them 
make the decison as to where they are 
going to spend the money. But I do not 
want myself characterized throughout 
the Nation as being one of those indi- 
viduals who says he does not want to take 
care of the necessary upbuilding of 
society here at home. I think this needs 
to be shown. 

Many boys coming out of the service 
will not have high school diplomas. They 
are going to be denied jobs, not because 
they are not good men, not because they 
did not serve their country or risk their 
lives and, in some cases, had been in- 
jured, but because they do not have a 
high school diploma. This is the sine qua 
non for jobs in most industrial plants in 
this Nation. 

All I am saying to this body is that if 
we cannot afford in fiscal 1969 the equiv- 
alent of 5 hours of the war in Vietnam, 
then somebody had better examine where 
we are going as a nation. I think these 
things should be clarified. I think it is 
time to clarify them. Frankly, if we can- 
not afford guns and butter, someone has 
to make that decision; but if we can af- 
ford guns and butter, let us give them the 
staff of life so they can provide for them- 
selves and their own families. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
make this comment in dealing with the 
Senator’s argument. The administration 
has made clear that it is not going to give 
the country what it needs so far as the 
butter part is concerned. The other be- 
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comes a matter of time schedule. There 
are many other things left out of the bill 
that we should put in the bill, because we 
have got to make them our educational 
objectives for this country in the next 
few years ahead. 

We went as far as we thought we could 
go to justify the authorization amount, 
as I showed on the floor of the Senate. 
That amount was very ably attacked by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], and the number of votes on 
the rolicall in support of their position 
was 27 votes. That is a substantial vote 
in the Senate of the United States. I 
think the vote yesterday showed how wise 
the committee was that we picked just 
about the right authorization limit that 
we could pick and sustain the bill. 

If I accepted the Senator’s amend- 
ment this morning, let me say there are 
a good many other programs I would like 
to seek to add to the bill, which would 
increase the authorization many millions 
of dollars. Our point was that one could 
not justify that at this time in view of the 
fact that we are in the war and it does 
have a fiscal effect. I wish we were not in 
it. I do not think we had any right to 
get into it. I do not think we have any 
right to stay in it on the basis of the 
policy under which we are in it. But that 
is beside the point or the job the manager 
of the bill has at this time. 

The other point I want to make is that 
there are many people who need adult 
education who are going to have to have 
legislation to get that adult education. 
The Senator from Indiana twice referred 
to the GI’s. They do not need it. The 
example the Senator used when he talked 
about the GI’s is a bad example, because 
the GI will be protected under the GI 
bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. Where will he go? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator talked 
about Westinghouse, General Electric, 
and others with their adult education 
programs, A GI can get the finances 
under the GI bill to carry on under the 
adult education bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. Assuming the GI gets 
money, where does the boy who has been 
in the service, who is 26 years of age, 
go to get a high school education? Does 
he go back into the public high school 
and associate with 13-, 14-, and 15-year- 
olds? Where is he going to go? 

Mr. MORSE. He can go to the many 
extension programs of colleges and uni- 
versities particularly junior and com- 
munity colleges that offer this kind of 
training program to help bring to that 
GI the training he needs for the equiva- 
lent of a high school education. We are 
not hurting the GI by not accepting the 
Hartke amendment. We are hurting the 
non-Gls, whom I also want to help to 
get a training program. The funds under 
the GI bill make possible development 
of programs, but not in connection with 
this bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand that. Iam 
not confused on that bill. I understand 
money is provided to take care of a GI's 
financial obligations as far as his educa- 
tional needs are concerned. But the mere 
fact that he is given money and told to 
go and get an education does not mean 
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he will be able to get one. Is he to go into 
school and associate with 13-, 14-, and 
15-year-old boys? The Senator from 
Ohio is on the floor. It was mentioned 
that in his State there are 12 institu- 
tions which offer adult education in the 
whole State of Ohio. That is no reflec- 
tion on that State. It is typical. So where 
are these boys going? To those 12 
schools? Colleges do not offer high school 
equivalent education. 

Mr. MORSE. There are plenty of 
places for them to get an education if 
they want to pay the tuition bill. The 
GI bills will get the money for them. 
Strong as I am for the Senator’s amend- 
ment, I am not so sure the program that 
will be worked out for the GI will be bet- 
ter outside the Senator’s amendment 
than inside of it. 

Mr. HARTKE. I know the Senator is 
as concerned as I am, but the fact still 
remains that, as far as the returning 
GI is concerned, he cannot go to night 
classes. There are no places for him. 
There are no facilities open to these 
boys for night classes. Unless we pro- 
vide for them, those boys are not going 
to have them. Over half of the adult 
population, 60 million, do not have high 
school diplomas or the equivalent. 

Mr. MORSE. If we accepted the Sena- 
tor’s amendment that GI would not have 
any place to go, either. 

The acceptance of the amendment 
would not implement the amendment. 
Let us face the fact, as my committee 
faced it. The Senator will not have 
the funds; he will have to use his GI 
funds for the program I have talked 
about, in any event. 

I do not think we ought to put some- 
thing on paper to raise false hopes at this 
time. We know we are not likely to get the 
money; therefore, why should we put 
this amendment in the bill, and put the 
chairman of the committee in the posi- 
tion where the next fellow will be able to 
say, “You took Harrke’s amendment; 
why don’t you take mine?” and the next 
in line can say, “You took HARTKE’S 
amendment and A’s amendment, why 
not take mine?” 

What we ought to do, in the exercise of 
sound judgment, I believe, is seek maxi- 
mum justification. That is what the com- 
mittee has done. We can be reversed by 
the Senate. We hope we will not be, for 
we think we have a bill here that lays a 
good foundation on which to build when 
we come in next year, the year after, and 
the year after that. That is why I am 
not willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am not asking the 
Senator to accept the amendment. I just 
want the Senate to know I am doing 
everything I can to win the amendment, 
even to the point, perhaps, of embarrass- 
ing the Senator from Oregon. 

I think this amendment establishes a 
principle that this Nation should no 
longer ignore: That a fifth-grade educa- 
tion for Americans is simply not enough. 
I would hate to have to face my con- 
stituents and say, “The best we can pro- 
vide for most of the adult population of 
America is a fifth-grade education.” 
When we have provided funds for every- 
thing from Headstart all the way 
through the graduate schools in our col- 
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leges, it is tragic indeed when we cannot 
provide a decent opportunity for those 
who are already adults. 

Mr. President, I am willing to take 
a chance on funding for my amend- 
ment. If Congress does not want to ap- 
propriate this $20 million, then I think 
we will have cleared the air and estab- 
lished the point that we cannot fight 
the war abroad and continue to build the 
Great Society here at home. I think the 
air needs to be cleared. To those peo- 
ple who want to cut back on domestic 
programs, I say this is one program 
where I think they would be cutting back 
on the future of America. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the air is already 
crystal clear as far as the policy of this 
administration is concerned. It does not 
have any intention, at the present time, 
of fighting this war and at the same 
time funding the domestic programs that 
ought to be funded. It is even talking 
about taking $7.5 billion out of an al- 
ready too limited $22 billion domestic 
program, when they have a $75 billion 
defense program, with but $22 billion 
of that particular budget connected with 
Vietnam. 

That shows what their policy is. That 
is why I have been speaking against 
the administration. But this morning I 
miona to limit myself to the education 
bill. . 

I would not want to take the Senator’s 
amendment to conference, because I ex- 
pect to have trouble enough in con- 
ference sustaining the amounts we have 
already proposed to be authorized un- 
der the bill. 

Speaking for a substantial majority 
of my committee, I believe I have made 
it clear that we seek the goal the Sena- 
tor from Indiana seeks, but we recognize 
that this is not the year to take further 
steps toward it. We took a major step 
last year when we accepted the Senator’s 
amendment to last year’s bill on basic 
adult education. We have not yet been 
able to fund that program. We intend 
to urge its funding. 

I close this part of my answer to the 
Senator from Indiana by saying I want 
the legislative history to be perfectly 
clear, however, that failure to adopt the 
Hartke amendment will not in any way 
handicap returning GI’s from obtaining 
funds to make it possible for them to go 
where they need to go, where the services 
are available, to advance, in night classes 
or special day classes. their adult edu- 
cation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In just a moment. 

Senator HarTKe’s amendment goes 
further toward providing high school 
equivalency programs than what he pro- 
posed last year. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wonder whether it is 
possible to develop, through discussion 
between myself and the Senator from 
Oregon, the status of educational facili- 
ties now available in the Labor Depart- 
ment, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and under the GI bill 
and such other programs as we already 

ave. 

Mr. MORSE. And in community col- 
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leges and technical institutions all over 
this country. I would love to take the 
Senator to my State, and show him what 
is being done in adult education pro- 
grams, in night class after night class, 
for adults who do not have a high school 
education. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Department 
of Labor have any program that provides 
help for adults in preparing themselves 
for particular vocations? My recollection 
is that it does. 

Mr. MORSE. They have broad pro- 
grams. Not only do they have broad pro- 
grams of some long standing, but they 
have new programs. 

For example, there flashes through my 
mind the amount of money that has just 
been made available by the Department 
of Labor in the District of Columbia for 
the so-called Pride program. 

The Pride program is a literacy pro- 
gram and a job training program, and 
carries out exactly what the Senator 
from Indiana has in mind in regard to 
a general education program across the 
country. 

I would have to admit that these op- 
portunities are spotty, but they exist. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Department of 
Labor has programs. 

Mr. MORSE. And Poverty has pro- 


grams. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Yes, The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity has programs for 
dropouts, on which we are spending at 
least $7,500 a year to train each drop- 
out. That is program No. 2. 

Mr. MORSE. The Job Corps program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. Now, the GI bill 
of rights has been a very constructive 


program. 

Mr. MORSE. It is not changed by our 
failure to agree to the Hartke amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. It is in existence. 

Mr. MORSE, That is right. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Countless numbers of 
veterans of World War II and the Ko- 
rean involvement procured educations 
which have fixed them firmly in our 
economy and our social structure, as a 
result of the GI bill of rights. 

But let us take a look at whether or 
not there are available institutions to 
which the GI can go. One of my prob- 
lems as Governor, after World War II, 
was watching the many institutions that 
developed to provide education for the 
GI, and to make certain that the GI 
and the Federal Government were not 
mulcted. 

Mr. MORSE. Were not cheated. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is right. 

Mr. MORSE. Those overnight educa- 
tional institutions that sprang up, which 
were pretty much on paper rather than 
really educational institutions, we had to 
watch, But accreditation machinery has 
helped to regularize the situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under this program as 
it is now pending before us, I under- 
stand that there is $70 million provided 
for 1969, $80 million for 1970, and $90 
million for 1971. Am I correct in that 
understanding? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not have the figures 
in my head, but whatever the record 
shows. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, The amendment of the 
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Senator from Indiana would raise the 
amount by $20 million? 

Mr. HARTKE. For fiscal year 1969. 
Nothing in 1968. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment says, 
“On page 137, strike out $70 million.” 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes; but that deals 
with the authorization for fiscal 1969. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is right. 

Mr. HARTKE. And $80 million for 
1970. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But the Senator’s 
amendment does cover 3 years. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is right. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So there is a program 
here, but the difference, as I understand 
it, is that the Senator from Indiana 
wants to raise the appropriations by $20 
million a year for 1969, 1970, and 1971, 
and also change the formula under which 
the money is spent. 

The Hartke formula, as it has hereto- 
fore existed, says that the money shall 
be used to train students who have com- 
pleted not more than five grades of 
school; but the proposal the Senator 
now makes is that it be used to train 
adults who have less than a high school 
education. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator’s statement is a little incorrect. The 
amendment does provide for an addi- 
tional $20 million in the 3 fiscal years— 
1969, 1970, and 1971. 

The Senator is correct in his under- 
standing about the present education 
law. It provides for an educational op- 
portunity to be offered to those who have 
a fifth-grade education level or less. And 
it would upgrade those people and pro- 
vide an opportunity for further educa- 
tion to any person with less than a 12th- 
grade education or a high school diplo- 
ma or its equivalent, so that he might 
participate in the program. 

The pending amendment would up- 
grade the standards of adult education 
noa the fifth grade to the high school 
evel. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we had 
hoped that the funds available for edu- 
cational programs would enable us to 
broaden the adult education program, 
perhaps this year. But I need not tell the 
Senate that funds are so limited that we 
are not able to do all we would like to do 
to meet the Nation’s educational needs. 

While the appropriations authoriza- 
tion for the present fiscal year is $60 
million, only $40.5 million has been ap- 
propriated. 

Thus, the requests from the States for 
support of existing programs for basic 
adult education—for reading, writing, 
and arithmetic to cope with functional 
illiteracy—are about four times the ap- 
propriations now available. 

The minimal literacy needs must be 
met before we move on to the full equiv- 
alent of a high school education. 

I say to the Senator from Indiana, 
therefore, that I do not think we should 
dilute the adult basic education programs 
by trying to spread the limited Federal 
support available too far when funds are 
not yet available to meet programs we 
authorized last year. 

The adult basic education program of 
1966 was the program of the Senator 
from Indiana. It is a great contribution 
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which the Senator from Indiana has 
made to our educational legislation now 
on the books, His program strengthens 
adult basic education. 

The House this past Monday passed an 
extension of the adult basic education 
program which did not authorize any in- 
crease in the appropriations for adult ed- 
ucation. The House bill is basically a 
simple extension of the adult basic edu- 
cation program. 

I am sure that both in the House and 
in the Senate there will be prompt con- 
sideration for extending adult education 
programs to the high school level in the 
future when there is a realistic prospect 
of funding them adequately. 

I assure the Senator from Indiana—as 
I already have in my remarks—that I will 
support him in his commendable efforts 
to expand the coverage of adult educa- 
tion at such time, which I hope will be in 
the very near future. 

Next year in my committee I shall give 
further consideration—because addi- 
tional programs will be proposed—to an 
amendment submitted by the Senator. 
However, as for today, I hope that the 
Senate will reject the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana. 

I think it is what I call a false-hope 
amendment. It is an amendment that 
would, in all probability, have to be re- 
jected in conference if it were added 
to the bill. 

Furthermore, agreement to the pend- 
ing amendment would make my problem 
in conference much more difficult. I 
think it is an amendment which obvious- 
ly would have to be rejected in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself generally with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Oregon and 
commend him for his high degree of 
responsibility in this matter. 

It is not easy to oppose a program as 
appealing on the surface as is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana. However, I think the Senator from 
Oregon exactly right. 

One of our big problems today involves 
the adequate funding of the many pro- 
grams already on the books. We are hav- 
ing a difficult time doing that and, be- 
cause we are not adequately funding and 
operating many of the programs on the 
books today, we find a good deal of dis- 
content and unrest in the cities. Hopes 
have been raised too high already be- 
cause of the limited funds that are 
available. 

I remember the consideration of the 
adult education matter when I was a 
Member of the House. While I do not 
have all of the facts and statistics at my 
fingertips, I recall that we were aware of 
the fact that community colleges do, in 
large part, serve the concern of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, although I would be 
the first to admit that they probably do 
not do an adequate job. 

We were concerned in the House at the 
time about the fact that adults who did 
not have primary education in grades 
from one to five had no place to go. An 
urgent need existed among this group. 
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I believe we ought to adequately fund 
and expand the community junior col- 
leges around the country. 

I know that the Senator from Oregon 
has been interested in that field, as I 
have been over the years. Those institu- 
tions can perform this function. I do not 
think we have to set up a new or different 
program. We need to more adequately 
fund the programs already in existence. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Senator 
from Michigan. And I thank him very 
much. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield so that I 
might ask a question of the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, how can 
the Senator from Michigan say that he 
is basically in favor of community col- 
lege facilities and hopes that they will 
continue to provide adult educational 
facilities when the very purpose of the 
community colleges is to provide further 
education for those who have completed 
high school? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I take 
issue with the Senator from Indiana. 

Many students in community junior 
colleges are not working toward a de- 
gree. There are many programs that do 
not require a high school diploma for one 
to enter a community college. This is 
the very purpose of many community 
colleges—to serve that need as well as the 
need of those who want to take the first 
2 years of college. 

Mr. HARTKE. How many junior col- 
leges will admit people with an eighth- 
grade education or less? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I cannot say for certain. 
However, I know that in my State we 
have junior colleges doing this all the 
time in their extension programs. 

Mr. HARTKE. They are taking those 
with less than an eighth-grade educa- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. The night courses in 
many of these junior colleges are liter- 
acy courses. People are being taught to 
read and write so that we ean prepare 
them for job training. 

The adult education program in con- 
nection with the community colleges in 
site country is spreading at a very rapid 
rate. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum which I will withdraw shortly. 
I do this to give notice that the Senate 
is about to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
hert ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
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UMr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr, Typrncs] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRIS], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCarty], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HOL- 
Lincs]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado Mr. ALLOTT] and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEAR- 
son] and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent to attend the funeral of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Atiorr], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 66, as follows: 


INo. 377 Leg.] 
YEAS—12 
Bayh Hartke Mondale 
Byrd, W. Va Mansfield Nelson 
Gruening McGovern Yarborough 
Hart Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NAYS—66 

Alken Fannin Morse 
Anderson Fong Morton 
Baker Grifin Mundt 
Bartlett Hansen Murphy 
Bennett Hatfield Muskie 
Bible Hayden Pastore 
Boggs Hickenlooper Pell 
Brooke Percy 
Burdick Holland Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Randolph 
Cannon Jackson Smathers 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 
Clark Spong 
Cooper Lausche Stennis 
Cotton Long, Mo. Symington 

Long, La. Imadge 
Dirksen McCl Thurmond 

McIntyre Tower 
Dominick Miller Williams, N.J. 
Eastland Monroney Williams, Del. 
Ervin Mon Young, N. Dak. 


Allott Inouye Pearson 
Brewster Javits Prouty 
Church Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Ellender Kennedy, N.Y. Russell 
Fulbright Magnuson Scott 

re M Tydings 
Harris McGee 
Hollings Moss 

So Mr. HARTKE’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, let us con- 
sider the first amendment, which was 
designed to make Americans spiritually 
free 


If we are to understand the first 
amendment, we must recur to history. 
This is so because we cannot understand 
the institutions and laws of today unless 
we understand the historical events out 
of which they arise. 

As we recur to history, we will do well 
to remember that a nation which ignores 
the lessons history teaches is doomed to 
repeat the tragic mistakes of the past. 
Let us pray that America may not do this 
in respect to church and state relation- 
ships. 

The most heart-rending story of his- 
tory is that of man’s struggle against civil 
and ecclesiastical tyranny for the sim- 
ple right to bow his own knees before his 
own God in his own way. 

As one of America’s wisest jurists of 
all time, the late Chief Justice Walter P. 
Stacy, of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, declared in the opinion he 
wrote in State v. Beal (199 N.C. 278): 

For some reason, too deep to fathom, men 
contend more furiously over the road to 
heaven, which they cannot see, than over 
their visible walks on earth. It would be 
almost unbelievable, if history did not record 
the tragic fact, that men have gone to war 
and cut each other’s throats because they 
could not agree as to what was to become 
of them after their throats were cut. 


The Founding Fathers who wrote the 
Constitution of the United States were 
acutely aware of these truths. 

They saw with the eyes of history the 
throwing of Christians to the lions in the 
Colosseum at Rome; the bloody Cru- 
sades of the Christians against the Sa- 
racens for possession of the shrines hal- 
lowed by the footsteps of the Prince of 
Peace; the use by the Papacy of the dun- 
geon and the rack to coerce conformity 
and of the fiery fagot to exterminate 
heresy; the unspeakable cruelties of the 
Spanish Inquisition; the slaughter of the 
Waldenses in the Alpine Valleys of Italy; 
the hanging and jailing by Protestant 
kings of English Catholics for abiding 
with the faith of their fathers; the hang- 
ing and jailing by a Catholic queen of 
English Protestants for reading English 
Scriptures and saying Protestant pray- 
ers; the hunting down and slaying of the 
Covenanters upon the crags and moors of 
Scotland; the killing of half the people 
of Germany in the Thirty Years’ War 
between Catholics and Protestants; the 
massacre of the Huguenots of France; 
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the pogroms and persecutions of the 
Jews in many lands; the banishing of 
Baptists and the execution, jailing, and 
branding of Quakers by Puritan Massa- 
chusetts; and the hundreds of other 
atrocities committed in the name of 
religion. 

The Founding Fathers knew, more- 
over, that even during their own life- 
time those who did not conform to the 
doctrines and practices of the churches 
established by law in the places where 
they lived, such as Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians in Ulster, Catholics in England 
and Ireland, and dissenters in various 
American colonies, had been barred 
from civil and military offices because of 
their faiths, had been compelled to pay 
tithes for the propagation of religious 
opinions they disbelieved, and had had 
their marriages annulled and their chil- 
dren adjudged illegitimate for daring to 
speak their marriage vows before min- 
isters of their own faiths, rather than 
before clergymen of the established 
churches. 

The Founding Fathers were deter- 
mined that none of these tragic histori- 
cal events should be repeated in the 
nation they were creating. 

To this end they inserted two pro- 
visions in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The first of these provisions appears 
in article VI and declares that— 

No religious test shall ever be required as 


a qualification to any office or public trust in 
the United States. 


The second appears in the first 
amendment, and states that— 
shall make no law respecting an 


establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


What did the Founding Fathers in- 
tend to do when they embodied these 
words in the first amendment? The 
answer to this question becomes clear 
when we consider the events which pre- 
ceded the writing of the first amend- 
ment. 2 

At the time of the settlement of the 
Thirteen Original Colonies, every nation 
in Western Europe and the British Isles 
had what were known as established 
churches. These churches were estab- 
lished by law, and the law compelled all 
persons, including those who dissented 
from their religious beliefs, to attend 
their services. The law furthermore re- 
quired all persons to pay taxes for the 
construction of church buildings and the 
support of the clergy of the established 
churches. 

An overwhelming number of the col- 
onists who came from Europe to America 
came primarily to secure religious liberty 
and freedom from taxation for the sup- 
port of establishec churches. Unfortu- 
nately, when they came to America, they 
found that in many of the colonies pre- 
dominant groups had set up established 
churches here, and that in consequence 
they were compelled, in such colonies, to 
pay taxes for the support of churches 
whose religious doctrines they disbe- 
lieved. 

There is more than a modicum of his- 
torical truth in the statement of Artemus 
Ward to the effect that: 
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The Puritans nobly fied from a land of 
despotism to a land of freedom, where they 
could not only enjoy their own religion, but 
could preyent everybody else from enjoying 
his. 


The colonies of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Mary- 
land had established churches, and the 
Anglican Church was the favorite under 
their laws. 

In the colonies of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire, the Con- 
gregational Church was established by 
law. 

In the colony of New York, the Dutch 
Reformed and Anglican Churches, in 
turn, were established by law. 

The people of these colonies were com- 
pelled by law to pay taxes for the sup- 
port of these established churches, and 
in some cases to attend their services, 

The dissenters rebelled against these 
requirements. They believed it tyranni- 
cal for government to attempt to regu- 
late by law the relationship between the 
individual and his God. Moreoyer, as 
they pondered the words of verses 15 to 
22 of the 22d chapter of Matthew, “Ren- 
der, therefore, unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God's,“ they also con- 
cluded that in addition to being tyran- 
nical, the attempt to regulate religion by 
law was sinful. 

So they demanded the separation of 
church and state. As they envisaged it, 
the separation of church and state re- 
quired these things: 

First. The abolition of religious tests 
for public office. 

Second. The recognition of the right 
of all men to worship God according to 
their own consciences. 

Third. The disestablishment of finan- 
cial and legal support of religion by gov- 
ernment. 

During the revolutionary and early na- 
tional periods, nonchurch members and 
even some adherents of the churches es- 
tablished by law, who had come to be- 
lieve in religious freedom, joined the dis- 
senters in their demand that church and 
state be separated and kept separate in 
the newly independent nation. 

The separation of church and state 
presented no problems in Rhode Island, 
where Baptists led by Roger Williams 
had settled under a royal charter grant- 
ing complete religious freedom to all, 
or in Delaware, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, where establishment never 
acquired a foothold. 

When their revolt against England 
converted the 13 original colonies 
into self-governing States, Rhode Island 
retained separation under its original 
charter, and Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania did so under constitutions 
adopted in 1776. North Carolina, New 
York, Georgia, and Virginia granted the 
right of freedom of worship to all and 
disestablished all religion within their 
borders before the drafting of the first 
amendment, and South Carolina did like- 
wise before the amendment was rati- 
fied. 

As a consequence, the only States 
maintaining any financial and legal rela- 
tionship to religion at the time the first 
amendment became a part of the Con- 
stitution were Maryland, Connecticut, 
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New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. The 
last of these States to dissolve such rela- 
tionship was Massachusetts, which did so 
in 1833. 

The first amendment was originally de- 
signed to apply to the Federal Govern- 
ment only, and it was not until 1940 the 
Supreme Court held in Cantwell against 
Connecticut, 310 U.S. 296, that the 14th 
amendment had made it applicable to the 
States. Nevertheless history makes it 
clear that the fight for separation of 
church and state in the original States 
and the fight to place the first amend- 
ment in the Constitution were integral 
parts of the same movement. For this 
reason, history illuminates the meaning 
of the first amendment. 

The first amendment contains a free- 
dom of religion clause which declares 
that “Congress shall make no law—pro- 
hibiting the free exercise” of religion, and 
an establishment clause which provides 
that “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion.” 

History joins language in revealing 
that the freedom of religion clause was 
framed to strip Government of all power 
to interfere with the religious beliefs of 
any individual or group. 

During recent times those who seek 
to justify the use of tax moneys to fi- 
nance religious activities have advanced 
the theory that the establishment clause 
forbids Congress to create a single estab- 
lished church, but permits Congress to 
appropriate on an impartial basis tax 
moneys for the use of all religious insti- 
oo which it may deem to be respecta- 

e. 

This theory is incompatible with his- 
tory, which shows exactly what James 
Madison meant when he insisted on writ- 
ing into the first amendment the words 
“an establishment of religion.” 

In 1776, Virginia, acting as an inde- 
pendent commonwealth, adopted a new 
constitution. As a delegate to the conven- 
tion which drafted this constitution and 
as a member of the legislature of 1776 
which met after its adoption, James 
Madison displayed much interest in re- 
ligious matters. 

He was able to persuade the legislature 
to provide that no dissenters should be 
compelled to pay any taxes to the estab- 
lished church of Virginia, the Anglican 
Church, which had been established in 
1629. Moreover, he secured the passage 
of a law which suspended for the time 
being the requirement that even mem- 
bers of the Anglican Church should pay 
taxes for its support. 

But the legislature of 1776 expressly 
postponed for future decision the most 
crucial question confronting Virginians 
at that time: Whether general taxes 
should be levied for the support of all 
the denominations which the controlling 
element in Virginia deemed to be respect- 
able denominations. 

This question arose in the Virginia 
Legislature of 1779, and a bitter contro- 
versy ensued between those who advo- 
cated a bill introduced by James Henry 
and those who supported Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s bill for religious freedom. 

The Henry bill undertook to establish, 
by law, virtually all of the Christian 
churches as the established churches of 
Virginia, and to lay taxes for the:support 
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of all of them on an impartial basis. It 
is significant that in this bill references 
to an establishment of religion appear 
at a number of points, in contexts which 
clearly show that James Henry and the 
others of his day understood the term 
“an establishment of religion” to mean 
an official connection between the State 
and one or more churches, whereby the 
State recognized such church or churches 
and provided for taxation for its or their 
support. 

Thomas Jefferson’s bill for religious 
freedom was one of the great documents 
which preceded the Constitution. It laid 
down three propositions: First, that there 
should be no religious qualification for 
public office; second, that it is sinful and 
tyrannical to compel a man to furnish 
contributions of money for the propaga- 
tion of opinions which he disbelieves; and 
third, that no man should be compelled 
to frequent or support any religious wor- 
ship, place, or ministry whatsoever. 

The opposing forces in the Virginia 
Legislature of 1779 were so nearly equal 
in power that it was impossible to secure 
the enactment of either of these bills. 

The contest was renewed in the legis- 
lature of 1784 when James Madison in- 
troduced Thomas Jefferson’s bill for re- 
ligious freedom and Patrick Henry spon- 
sored a new bill entitled, “A bill estab- 
lishing a provision for teachers of the 
Christian religion.” 

There was an acrimonious contest be- 
tween James Madison and Patrick Henry 
and their respective followers in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature of 1784. The legislature 
was on the verge of passing the bill spon- 
sored by Patrick Henry, which would 
have recognized the legal interest of the 
State in virtually all the Christian 
churches then functioning in Virginia, 
and which would have imposed taxes on 
all Virginians for the support of such 
churches, But Madison, at the last mo- 
ment, was able to persuade the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia to put off the final vote 
on the bill sponsored by Patrick Henry 
until the next session of the legislature, 
which was scheduled for November 1785. 

Between that time and the time when 
the legislature next met James Madison 
made one of the greatest of all appeals 
for religious freedom. It was called the 
memorial and remonstrance against re- 
ligious assessments. The memorial of 
James Madison is crucial in determining 
what the Founding Fathers meant when 
they yielded to the insistence of James 
Madison and wrote in the first amend- 
ment the provision that Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion. 

On a number of occasions in his re- 
monstrance, which was a protest against 
the bill sponsored by Patrick Henry to 
levy taxes for the support of virtually 
all Christian churches in Virginia, James 
Madison used the word “establishment” 
in contexts which showed that in his 
mind “an establishment of religion” 
meant an official relationship between 
the State and one church or many or all 
churches and the imposition of taxation 
for the support of one church or many 
churches or all churches. 

I make the assertion without fear of 
successful contradiction that no man can 
read James Madison’s remonstrance 
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without coming to the conclusion that 
what James Madison and the other men 
of his generation had in mind when they 
wrote the first amendment was that 
there should be no official relationship 
of any character between Government 
and any church, or many churches, or 
all churches, and no levying of taxes for 
the support of any church, or many 
churches, or all churches or any institu- 
tions conducted by any of them. 

Madison caused his remonstrance to be 
widely distributed throughout the State 
of Virginia. As a result of his remon- 
strance, when the members of the legis- 
lature which was scheduled to convene 
in November 1785 were elected, those who 
supported Madison in his fight for reli- 
gious freedom were in an overwhelming 
majority. They enacted into law Jeffer- 
son’s bill for religious freedom. We can- 
not overmagnify the importance which 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
attributed to Jefferson’s statute for re- 
ligious freedom or their demand that 
people should not be compelled by law 
to support in an official manner or by 
taxes any religious institutions. 

I believe the clearest proof of the tran- 
scendent importance which Thomas Jef- 
ferson attributed to that statute is shown 
by the epitaph on the gravestone which 
he is said to have written himself. 

As one ascends the hill which leads to 
Jefferson’s home at Monticello, he passes 
the burial ground of members of the Jef- 
ferson family. He passes the spot where 
the mortal remains of Thomas Jefferson 
rest in the tongueless silence of the 
dreamless dust. On the gravestone of 
Thomas Jefferson is the epitaph which 
speaks with as much eloquence as Jeffer- 
son used in writing the Declaration of 
Independence or the Statute of Virginia 
for Religious Freedom. The statement is 
as follows: 

Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author 
of the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence; of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Liberty; and father of the University of 
Virginia. 


At the time that Jefferson decided 
that those were the words which he 
wished to have engraved on the stone 
which marks his last resting place, he 
had been a member of the Legislature 
of Virginia; he had been Governor of 
the State of Virginia; he had represented 
Virginia in the Continental Congress; he 
had served as American Minister to 
France; he had officiated as Secretary of 
State in George Washington’s cabinet; 
he had been Vice President of the United 
States under John Adams; and he had 
been twice elected to the highest office 
within the gift of the American people— 
the Presidency itself. 

Thomas Jefferson was not concerned 
that he should be remembered for the 
high offices which he had filled, but he 
was concerned that he should be re- 
membered as the author of the Virginia 
Statute for Religious Freedom, one of 
the greatest documents ever penned by 
man. It lays down the proposition that 
it is sinful and tyrannical to compel a 
man to make contributions of money for 
the propagation of opinions that he dis- 
believes. 

After the drafting of the Constitution 
of the United States, many Americans 
were dissatisfied with it because it did 
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not contain any bill of rights, and par- 
ticularly because it did not contain any 
provision which would guarantee reli- 
gious freedom beyond the provision 
which merely specified that no religious 
qualifications should ever be required as 
a test for holding public office in our Na- 
tion. When New York, New Hampshire, 
and Virginia ratified the Constitution, 
they adopted resolutions which insisted 
that the Constitution should be amended 
by incorporating in it a guarantee of 
religious freedom and a guarantee of 
freedom from taxation for the support 
of religious institutions. 

My own State of North Carolina and 
the State of Rhode Island both post- 
poned ratifying the Constitution, and 
their conventions stated in substance 
that they would not ratify the Consti- 
tution unless it were amended so as to 
provide for a total disestablishment of 
religion. 

As a result of the demands of these five 
States, and the demands of thousands of 
Americans throughout the other Original 
States, the Constitution was amended in 
this respect. It was amended at the in- 
stigation of James Madison, who was 
elected to serve in Congress from the 
State of Virginia in the first Congress 
which met under the Constitution. As 
soon as this Congress convened, he began 
his great fight to have the first amend- 
ment written into the Constitution. 

I wish I had sufficient time to detail 
the fight which occurred in Congress on 
this point. There were some who wished 
to maintain some vestige of religious 
support by Government, and some who 
merely wished to put in the restriction 
that there should be no single estab- 
lished church. But Madison insisted at 
all times that the first amendment 
should embody in it the provision that 
Congress should pass no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise of religion. 

James Madison triumphed after much 
effort. On September 23, 1789, Madison 
made a report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives concerning the action of the 
conference committee of the Senate and 
House, which had been appointed to re- 
concile varying views as to the language 
of the first amendment. This conference 
committee agreed with Madison and 
recommended the words which now are 
incorporated in the first amendment. 

So we can say that James Madison, 
whom historians call the father of the 
Constitution, was responsible for the 
phrasing of the first amendment. The 
meaning of the words of the first amend- 
ment that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion” 
is clear. By those words, James Madison 
and his contemporaries intended to pro- 
hibit the Government from establishing 
any official relation between Government 
and religion and to prevent the Govern- 
ment from using tax moneys to support 
or assist in the support of any religious 
institutions of any character whatso- 
ever. 

As Justice Black said in Everson v. 
Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1: 

The people there, as elsewhere, reached 
the conviction that individual religious 
liberty could be achieved best under a gov- 
ernment which was stripped of all power to 
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tax, to support, or otherwise to assist any or 
all religions, or to interfere with the beliefs 
of any religious individual or group. 


I have attempted to set out as clearly 
as possible the conviction of James Madi- 
son and his contemporaries that there 
should be no establishment or religion, 
and the meaning which they attributed 
to the words “establishment of religion.” 
Those words clearly implied to them 
that there should be no official relation- 
ship between Government and any re- 
ligious organization and no support of 
any religious organization by tax 
moneys. 

It is interesting to note that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
consistently adhered to this meaning of 
this term, an establishment of religion,” 
when it has dealt with cases involving 
the first amendment. 

I wish to read some excerpts from 
opinions of the Supreme Court dealing 
with this question. Justice Jackson de- 
clared in the Everson case: 


This freedom (i.e., religious freedom) was 
first in the Bill of Rights because it was 
first in the forefathers’ minds; it was set 
forth in absolute terms, and its strength is 
its rigidity. It was intended not only to keep 
the States’ hands out of religion, but to keep 
religion’s hands off the State, and above all, 
to keep bitter religious controversy out of 
public life by denying to every denomination 
any advantage from getting control of pub- 
lic policy or the public purse. 


Justice Rutledge declared in the Ever- 
son case: 


Not simply an established church, but any 
law respecting an establishment of religion 
is forbidden * * *. It was to create a com- 
plete and permanent separation of the 
spheres of religious activity and civil au- 
thority by comprehensively forbidding every 
form of public aid or support for religion. 


Justice Black, writing the majority 
opinion in McCollum v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 333 U.S. 203, said: 


For the First Amendment rests upon the 
premise that both religion and Government 
can best work to achieve their lofty aims if 
each is left free from the other within its 
respective sphere. Or, as we said in the Ever- 
son case, the First Amendment has erected 
& wall between church and state which must 
be kept high and impregnable, 


Justice Frankfurter asserted this in the 
McCollum case: 


The great American principle of eternal 
separation—Elihu Root's phrase bears repe- 
tition—is one of the vital reliances of our 
constitutional system for assuring unitiles 
among our people stronger than our diversi- 
ties. It is the Court’s duty to enforce this 
principle in its full integrity. 

We renew our conviction that we have 
staked the very existence of our country of 
the faith that complete separation between 
the state and religion is best for the State 
and best for religion. 


Justice Douglas said in Zorach v. Clau- 
son, 343 U.S. 306: 


There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the First Amendment reflects the philosophy 
that church and state should be separated. 
And so far as interference with the free 
exercise of religion and an establishment of 
religion are concerned, the separation must 
be complete and unequivocal. The First 
Amendment within the scope of its coverage 
permits no exception; the prohibition is 
absolute. 


Justice Douglas also declared in his 
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concurring opinion in Abington School 
District v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203, 229: 


But the Establishment Clause is not limit- 
ed to precluding the State itself from con- 
ducting religious exercises. It also forbids 
the State to employ its facilities or funds in 
a way that gives any church, or all churches, 
greater strength in our society than it would 
have by relying on its members alone. * * * 

The most effective way to establish any 
institution is to finance it; and this truth 
is reflected in the appeals by church groups 
for public funds to finance their religious 
schools. Financing a church either in its 
strictly religious activities or in its other ac- 
tivities is equally unconstitutional, as I un- 
derstand the Establishment Clause. Budgets 
for one activity may be technically separable 
from budgets for others. But the institu- 
tion is an inseparable whole, a living or- 
ganism, which is strengthened in proselytiz- 
ing when it is strengthened in any depart- 
ment by contributions from other than its 
own members. 


So much for the statements of Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in respect to the objective of the 
establishment clause of the first amend- 
ment. The greatest declaration as to the 
overall meaning of the provision of the 
first amendment denying to Congress 
the power to make any laws respecting 
an establishment of religion is that con- 
tained in the majority opinion written 
by Justice Black in the Everson case. This 
is what he said: 

The establishment of religion clause of 
the First Amendment means at least this: 
Neither a State nor the Federal Government 
can set up a church. Neither can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another. Neither can 
force nor influence a person to go to or to 
remain away from church against his will or 
force him to profess a belief or disbelief in 
any religion. No person can be punished for 
entertaining or prof religious beliefs 
or disbeliefs, for church attendance or non- 
attendance. No tax in any amount, large or 
small, can be levied to support any religious 
activities or institutions, whatever they may 
be called, or whatever form they may adopt 
to teach or practice religion. Neither a State 
nor the Federal Government can, openly or 
secretly, participate in the affairs of any 
religious organizations or groups and vice 
versa. In the words of Jefferson, the clause 
against establishment of religion by law was 
intended to erect a wall of separation be- 
tween church and state. 


If any provision of the Constitution 
can be rightly said to be more precious 
than the others, it is the provision of 
the first amendment which undertakes 
to separate church and state by keeping 
Government’s hands out of religion and 
by denying to any and all religious de- 
nominations any advantage from getting 
control of public policy or the public 
purse. 

This is so because the history of nations 
makes this truth manfest: When religion 
controls government, political liberty 
dies; and when government controls reli- 
gion, religious liberty perishes, 

In the nature of things, the first 
amendment is not self-executing. If it is 
to accomplish its purpose and keep Amer- 
ica spiritually free, it must be respected 
and enforced by all legislators, all execu- 
tive officers, and all judges, Federal and 
State, who are bound by oath or affirma- 
tion to support the first amendment as 
pen as the other provisions of the Consti- 

on. 
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It is somewhat ironic that the first 
amendment, which was originally appli- 
cable to the Federal Government only, 
can be successfully invoked to prevent 
the use of State tax moneys for religious 
purposes, whereas doubt exists whether 
it can be invoked at all to question the 
constitutionality of the use of Federal tax 
moneys for like purposes. 

The doubt arises out of the 1923 ruling 
of the Supreme Court in Frothingham v. 
Mellon, 262 U.S. 447, where the Court 
held that an individual taxpaying citizen 
cannot appeal to the preventive powers 
of a court of equity” to enjoin Federal 
executive officers from disbursing Federal 
moneys to the States for maternal bene- 
fits program to a congressionally author- 
ized program because his interest in the 
moneys of the Treasury is comparatively 
minute and indeterminable.” 

I entertain substantial doubt concern- 
ing the validity of the doubt arising out 
of the Frothingham case. Be this as it 
may, I am confident that Congress has 
power to confer express jurisdiction on 
the Federal courts to try actions which 
challenge on first amendment grounds 
the disbursement of Federal tax 
moneys, and have proposed judicial re- 
view bills to that effect in the 88th, 89th, 
and 90th Congresses. 

My last judicial review bill, which was 
cosponsored by Senators CLARK, COOPER, 
Fonc, HOLLAND, Morse, SMATHERS, and 
YARBOROUGH, and which was most care- 
fully drawn, passed the Senate by voice 
vote on April 11, 1967, and has been re- 
posing since that time in the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, which thus far has 
taken no action in respect to it. 

The need for judicial review of the 
constitutionality under the first amend- 
ment of the disbursement of Federal tax 
moneys cannot be ignored by any man 
who believes the first amendment ought 
to be a living principle of government 
rather than a scrap of dead parchment. 

This is true because every year bil- 
lions of dollars of Federal tax moneys 
are disbursed under a multitude of edu- 
cational and welfare programs to virtu- 
ally innumerable public and private in- 
stitutions and organizations, including 
many private institutions and organiza- 
tions owned, controlled, or operated by 
religious groups. 

Under the first amendment, all Fed- 
eral taxpayers have the basic right to 
be free of taxation to support a trans- 
gression of the constitutional. command 
that the authorities ‘shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.“ 
As an incident of this right, they are en- 
titled, moreover, to know whether any of 
the disbursements of Federal tax moneys 
being made under educational or welfare 
programs to institutions or organizations 
owned, controlled, or operated by re- 
ligious groups violate their basic right. 

The basic constitutional right of Fed- 
eral taxpayers to be exempt from taxa- 
tion for religious purposes will remain 
dormant for want of procedure for its 
enforcement until the Supreme Court 
clarifies its ruling in the Frothingham 
case or Congress enacts an adequate judi- 
cial review law. 

Hope that the Supreme Court would 
shed light on the subject substantially 
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diminished on November 14, 1966, when 
the Court refused to review the decision 
of the Maryland Court of Appeals in the 
Horace Mann League against the Board 
of Public Works of Maryland case, which 
adjudged unconstitutional under the first 
amendment State construction grants to 
three religiously controlled colleges. Inci- 
dentally, these State construction grants 
were similar to Federal grants made to 
the same colleges under Federal pro- 
grams for the assistance of institutions 
of higher learning. 

For these reasons, it is probable that 
the basic right conferred upon Federal 
taxpayers by the first amendment will 
remain in abeyance and Congress will 
continue to appropriate Federal tax 
moneys for educational and welfare pur- 
poses in constitutional darkness rather 
than constitutional light until its Mem- 
bers face up to a fundamental national 
issue and manifest their respect for the 
first amendment by enacting a judicial 
review bill for its enforcement. 

Senators and Representatives now have 
an immediate opportunity to face up to 
this fundamental issue and enact an ade- 
quate judicial review law without further 
delay. 

This is true because on December 1, 
1967, the Senate by a unanimous vote of 
71 yeas adopted my amendment adding 
the provisions of the judicial review bill 
to H.R. 7819, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act Amendments of 
1967. 

If the conference committee recom- 
mends the retention of my amendment 
in H.R. 7819 and the Senate and House 
adopt such recommendation, Congress 
will enact adequate procedures for chal- 
lenging on first amendment grounds the 
disbursement of Federal tax moneys and 
thus manifest a conviction that the first 
amendment is to be a living principle of 
Government and not a scrap of dead 
parchment. 
` I close with the prayer that all con- 
cerned will act accordingly. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
send to the de k an amendment and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
He tis of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, is as follows: 

On page 109, line 21, insert the following 
after “amended”: “(1) by striking out ‘and’ 
before ‘$14,000,000’; (2) by inserting ’, and 
$18,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970’ after ‘June 30, 1969’; and (3)”. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the amendment which I propose would 
extend the research provisions under 
section 302 (a) of title III of the Mental 
Retardation Act of 1963. All this amend- 
ment would do is extend the provisions 
for 1 year, 1970, and authorize $18 
million for these research p 


jurposes. 
I will only add that this is the mental 
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retardation bill which the President 
signed into law yesterday. When the 
bill passed the Senate, this provision I 
am proposing was approved by this body, 
but it was omitted in conference. I am 
only asking that the Senate reenact 
this provision. 

Mr. President, the money authorized 
by section 302(a) would be appropriated 
to conduct research, surveys, and demon- 
stration projects related to the educa- 
tional needs of the mentally retarded and 
other handicapped children. Through 
these funds better tools and methods can 
be devised for teaching the 5 million 
children in America who are now re- 
ceiving special educational services and 
training, and hopefully we will begin to 
reach those children who need but are 
not now receiving special education. 

Throughout the Mental Retardation 
Amendments of 1967, just this week 
signed into law, research and teacher 
training go hand in hand. Without a pool 
of knowledge constantly renewed by re- 
search, teacher training would quickly 
stagnate, and tomorrow’s mentally re- 
tarded children would be taught by yes- 
terday’s procedures and equipment. 

The mental retardation amendments 
extended the authorization for teacher 
training appropriations through 1970, 
but the authorization for research appro- 
priations through 1970 failed to survive 
the conference committee. The former 
program is dependent on the latter, so 
I am seeking here merely to bring re- 
search into line with teacher training. 
This extension of research funds will fur- 
ther encourage the development of com- 
prehensive programs aimed at providing 
teachers with the most effective proce- 
dures, materials, and curriculums for 
educating handicapped children. 

I ask that the chairman of the com- 
mittee accept the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the man- 
ager of the bill accepts the amendment, 
and will take it to conference. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Frankly, I did not 
hear the amendment—it was so short. I 
would like to find out what it is about 
before the Senate acts. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the amendment extends the research 
provisions under section 302(a) of title 
III of the Mental Retardation Act of 
1963. All this amendment would do is 
extend the provisions for 1 year, 1970, 
and authorize $18 million for research 
purposes. 

I will only add that this is the mental 
retardation bill which the President 
signed into law yesterday. When the bill 
passed the Senate, the provision I am 
proposing was approved by this body, but 
was omitted in conference. I am only 
asking that the Senate reenact this pro- 
vision. 

All I am asking—and this has been 
cleared with the chairman today—is that 
the Senate reenact the provision, to ex- 
tend it for 1 year and authorize research 
funds of $18 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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ABM: THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, there is no 
single matter that demands closer atten- 
tion than the issue of building an anti- 
ballistic-missile system designed to pro- 
tect our cities and our citizens against 
the threat of a Soviet thermonuclear 
strike. 

The administration has now com- 
mitted itself to the establishment of a 
limited anti-ballistic-missile system that 
would be adequate to protect us against 
attack by Red China over the coming 
decade, and to protect us as well against 
the possibility of an accidental missile 
launching. But, whichever way we may 
lean at the moment, all of us, I am cer- 
tain, are asking ourselves whether this 
much protection is really enough. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an exceptionally penetrating 
article on this subject that was published 
in the October issue of United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings, entitled 
“ABM: The High Cost of Living.“ The 
article was written by Lt. Douglas M. 
Johnston, USN, a veteran of nuclear sub- 
marine service. 

Lieutenant Johnston points out that, 
while we have been debating the issue, 
the Soviet Union has been pushing full 
steam ahead in the development of an 
ABM system of its own. Not content with 
this, they have been “striving for parity 
in total deliverable megatonnage and in 
numbers of missiles.” 

Lieutenant Johnston takes issue with 
those strategists who hold that nuclear 
parity would tend to make peace more 
secure. Let me quote what he says on this 
point: 

Assuming that an offensive nuclear parity 
were achieved and that Soviet strategists re- 
mained reluctant to institute a surprise first 
strike owing to possible overwhelming retali- 
atory devastation, the projected condition of 
parity would render the strategic balance hy- 
persensitive to technological breakthroughs 
and surprise tactics. A political aggressive 
power such as the Soviet Union could readily 
de-stabilize the balance by concentrating its 
resources on a particularly promising new 
technology and achieving unquestionable 
supremacy therein. They would, through 
this temporary advantage, acquire a position 
that would be ripe for political exploitation. 
Deployment of a moderately effective ABM 
defense system would fall into such a 
category. 


Lieutenant Johnston goes on to argue 
that a Soviet missile defense would 
have political implications that far out- 
weigh its military implications. 

A missile defense— 


He says— 
would prove to be uniquely suitable as an 
agent for bluff, since the bluff could not be 
disproved short of major war. 


In reply to the argument that the es- 
tablishment of an antiballistic missile 
defense system in this country would re- 
sult in a further escalation of nuclear 
arms and make peace more precarious, 
Lieutenant Johnston points out that 
Soviet experts have defended their anti- 
missile system on the grounds that such 
weapons are purely defensive and that 
“the creation of an effective antimissile 
defense system by a country which is a 
potential target for aggression merely 
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serves to increase the deterrent effect, 
and so help to avert aggression.” 

Mr. Johnston also believes that an ABM 
system would strengthen NATO because 
“with a missile defense system of her 
own, the United States would be more 
willing than ever to come to the defense 
of Europe.” 

Mr. Johnston does not minimize the 
cost of an ABM system. But he asks 
whether its critics have counted the pos- 
sible cost of not having one. 


It has been estimated 


He says— 


that a massive Soviet ICBM surprise attack 
against the United States in 1970 without 
ABM protection would result in approxi- 
mately 149 million fatalities out of a popu- 
lation of 210 million. With an 18- to 24-bil- 
lion-dollar ABM system deployed, fatalities 
would be reduced to approximately 71 mil- 
lion, roughly half of the U.S. industrial ca- 
pacity and retaliatory missile force would 
survive, and trillions of dollars worth of 
property would be saved. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the complete text 
of Lieutenant Johnston’s article. I ear- 
nestly hope that my colleagues will find 
the time to give it the careful reading it 
merits. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABM: THE HIGH Cost or LIVING 


(Mankind's most basic, and most frequently 
threatened, right—the right to live—is 
menaced today as never before. A defensive 
system against enemy nuclear missiles will 
be enormously expensive and it will not 
bar our doors completely; but it will raise 
the price of admission.) 

(By Lt. ag M. 5 Jr., 
Navy 

1 
United States presently holds the upper hand 
in the realm of strategic weapons systems, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. The 
U.S. arsenal is programmed to include 1,000 
Minutemen ICBMs and 54 Titan II ICBMs by 
the end of 1968. In addition, the entire U.S. 
Polaris submarine force of 41 submarines 
and 656 missiles will soon be operational. Of 
these submarine-launched missiles, 208 will 
be type A2 missiles and 448 will be the 
sagen range type A3. This is not to mention 

conversion of the Polaris force 

e accommodate the more accurate and more 
powerful Poseidon missile in the near future. 
Overwhelming as this offensive capability 
may seem, the United States at this time has 
virtually no defensive protection whatsoever 
to contend with a lesser but equally signifi- 
cant Soviet capability or to contend with a 
probable forthcoming Chinese threat. The 
United States must instead rely solely on the 
deterrent effect of a seemingly overwhelming 
offensive retaliatory capability. Although it 
cannot be denied that there is something to 
be said for a balance of terror, such a balance 
presupposes that all sides concerned will act 
in a rational, predictable manner. The fal- 
lacy in this argument has been aptly pointed 
out by Arthur I. Waskow: 

In the real world, frightened by unprece- 
dented catastrophe in the offing... men 
and nations may not react in any rationally 
predictable way. What Is likely to happen at 
the height of an extreme and vital interna- 
tional crisis? 

At such a moment, when deterrence is 
most needed, there is some evidence that de- 
terrence disappears. As is generally recog- 
nized, deterrence exists in the minds of the 
major policy makers of the nations deterred. 
There is evidence that under conditions of 
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extreme and growing tension, the major de- 
cision makers in every great power become 
unable to pay attention to the , the 
threats, the deterrents of their potential 
enemies. 

This was readily illustrated in the summer 
of 1914 when the Allies and Central Powers 
mobilized their full strength in an attempt to 
deter one another from going to war. Each 
side subsequently became so obsessed with 
its own capabilities that it ultimately ignored 
the threat of retaliation. 

Since the United States holds a decided ad- 
vantage in strategic offensive capability, it 
would seem logical that efforts should be 
made toward closing the presently “wide- 
open” defensive door. No enemy vehicle or 
weapon of any sort should be permitted to 
have a “free ride.” An open ICBM defense 
could very well prove to be the Achilles’ heel 
in any future conflict. The United States 
must seek to achieve a posture of balance 
between its offensive and defensive capabil- 
ities—not an offensive balance based on the 
presupposition that a historically deceitful 
enemy is going to act in a rational manner, 
but a balance that is both real and effective. 

Scientific progress in the field of ABM re- 
search has reached the point where deploy- 
ment would be very feasible. In recent testi- 
mony given by Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara, before the Bomber Subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee, it 
was indicated that there had been a major 
breakthrough in missile defense technology 
in 1965. New long-range exo- atmospheric“ 
interceptor missiles would now render practi- 
cable an “area” defense, as opposed to a 
“point” defense. 

When dealing with feasibility, it becomes 
necessary to consider cost. It is not possible 
to determine the value of a human life; 
but it would seem logical when one is con- 
sidering the possible loss of millions of lives 
against a 24-billion-dollar appropriation in 
a country where the gross national product 
exceeds 725 billion dollars, that the cost 
would prove to be more than commensurate 
with the gain. 

Although the United States presently en- 
joys a superior capability in the field of 
strategic deterrence, there is evidence that 
the gap is gradually . It is 
obvious that the Soviet Union should want 
to close such a gap, and it would seem that 
the optimum strategy to be pursued in such 
a case would be for the Soviet government 
to persuade the U.S. government to con- 
tinue postponing the building of ballistic 
missile defenses in return for similar Soviet 
restraint. Then it would be free to increase 
its offensive arsenal while the U.S. essentially 
maintained a status quo. It would appear 
that a course of action similar to this is 
being pursued by the Soviet Union; with 
one catch—there is no evidence of Soviet 
restraint in any field. Not only do the Rus- 
sians appear to be striving for parity in total 
deliverable megatonnage, but also in total 
numbers as well, The fact that Soviet mis- 
siles carry more powerful warheads than 
U.S. ICBMs tends to work towards parity in 
itself. In addition, the U.S.S.R. presently has 
more than 300 missiles with at least an- 
other 300 programmed for completion by 
1968 while the United States will have a 
total of 1,054 by the end of 1967 with no fur- 
ther increase programmed in defense plan- 
ning for the next five years. 

Some strategists advocate that nuclear 
parity would be conducive to promoting 
peace. Assuming that the Soviet Union re- 
tains its present outward rational com- 
posure, there is still much to be considered 
in the realm of launching the first strike in 
any possible showdown where “core inter- 
ests” of either side are involved. Regardless 
of the measures of retaliation that would 


ensue under a previous condition of parity, . 


the advantage would definitely Me with 
whichever side launched the first strike. Al- 
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though there exists a column entitled “U.S. 
first strike” in an American defense table of 
U.S. vs. U.S. S. R. war outcomes, it is a well 
established fact that Americans are a tem- 
porizing people. This was made apparent 
when the United States failed to take action 
in light of the pre-Pearl Harbor evidence 
provided by decoding Japanese messages and 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities report concerning Japanese 
espionage. The present military posture of 
the United States serves to decry such an 
observation in the eyes of many people, but 
the fact still remains that the United States 
is basically a non-aggressive nation. Russia, 
on the contrary, is well known for its aggres- 
sive policies. Poland, Finland, and Japanese 
Manchuria were all victims of Soviet sneak 
attacks. Furthermore, Captain Nikolai Arta- 
manov, a Soviet naval officer, testified before 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities that since February of 1955, Soviet 
strategy had been based upon the doctrine 
of surprise nuclear attack. 

Assuming that an offensive nuclear parity 
were achieved and that Soviet strategists re- 
mained reluctant to institute a surprise first 
strike owing to possible overwhelming retali- 
atory devastation, the projected condition of 
parity would render the strategic balance hy- 
persensitive to technological breakthroughs 
and surprise tactics. A politically aggressive 
power such as the Soviet Union could readily 
de-stabilize the balance by concentrating its 
resources on a particularly promising new 
technology and achieving unquestionable 
supremacy therein. They would, through this 
temporary advantage, acquire a position that 
would be ripe for political exploitation. De- 
ployment of a moderately effective ABM de- 
fense system would fall into such a category. 
An undertaking of this nature would un- 
doubtedly yield a military and political ad- 
vantage that would last for a significant 
length of time. Evidence presently exists to 
the effect that the Soviet Union is in fact 
embarked upon such a course. This fact cou- 
pled with the rate of progress that the Com- 
munist Chinese are making in the nuclear 
field render it imperative that the United 
States take immediate positive steps toward 
deployment of an effective ABM system, 

Whereas the United States generally does 
not use strategic strength to intimidate other 
countries, the Soviet Union has constantly 
indulged in widespread use of strategic 
threats in support of offensive foreign policy 
objectives. These strategic threats have varied 
in intensity and degree depending upon the 
situation, but have generally been expressed 
in terms of “possible ultimate consequence” 
as opposed to “certain and immediate conse- 
quence.” In pursuing a general policy of bluff, 
the Soviet Union has repeatedly invoked an 
image of thermonuclear war in pursuit of its 
political interests. Since the United States 
has gained a definite strategic advantage 
through deployment of Polaris submarines 
and through elimination of doubts concern- 
ing any alleged “missile gap,” the Soviet 
Union has not been so prone to employ the 
strategic threat as a matter of routine. The 
quantitative gap existing between U.S. and 
Soviet intercontinental strike forces is pres- 
ently large enough to alleviate Soviet asser- 
tions of strategic superiority based on num- 
bers of missiles—at least for the immediate 
future. The Soviet Union has, however, re- 
cently claimed strategic parity, based not 
upon numbers, but upon sufficiency of the 
existing force and its qualitative superiority. 
Although this might prove to be a semi-effec- 
tive ploy in nullifying the quantitative ad- 
vantage of an opposing force, it is highly 
doubtful that it could ever be made the basis 
for a claim to strategic superiority. 

A more promising approach to achieving a 
superior strategic posture would, as previ- 
ously mentioned, lie in the development of 
an effective missile defense system. A signifi- 
cant breakthrough in this area would re- 
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duce the requirement for offensive quanti- 
tative superiority. In addition, enemy ICBMs, 
that had previously been invulnerable to 
pre-launch attack, would become vulnerable 
to an ABM defense once they were airborne. 

The military value of a sizeable Soviet 
missile defense would probably be far out- 
weighed by its associated political value. 
This would particularly hold true if the 
United States had nothing of a comparable 
nature to show for itself. In such a case, it 
would undoubtedly prove to be a much easier 
task for the Soviet Union to convince the 
world that it had developed and deployed a 
relatively invulnerable ABM system than it 
would be for the United States to refute the 
claim of invulnerability on the grounds of 
superior offensive weapons employing exotic 
penetration aids. A missile defense would 
prove to be uniquely suitable as an agent for 
bluff, since the bluff could not be disproven 
short of a major war. Indeed, it is not incon- 
celvable that dummy ABM installations 
might very well be used in this regard. The 
Soviet Union, with its system of rigid inter- 
nal secrecy, could readily exploit such a bluff 
to the maximum extent possible. Well versed 
in the art, the Soviet Union has often suc- 

y exploited new weapons in a psy- 
eee sphere. The most spectacular ex- 
ample of this tactic in recent times took 
place in 1957 when the Soviets capitalized 
upon their launching of the first Sputnik to 
create false impressions of an overwhelming 
ICBM capability. This subsequently created 
in the minds of the West illusions of a mis- 
sile gap. In reality, any gap that might have 
existed consisted of a Soviet lag in missile 
strength. The Soviet Union has con- 
sistently exaggerated its military strength 
through displaying prototypes of new weap- 
ons in conjunction with a corresponding 
show of strength so as to create the impres- 
sion that the weapons in question were 
available in large numbers. The effectiveness 
of such bluffs has been all too well illus- 
trated in the fact that the alleged missile 
gap frightened the United States into build- 
ing an ICBM force which was not only much 
greater than that of the Soviet Union, but 
also much greater than that necessary for 
deterrence purposes, whether dealing with 
Russia, or China, or both simultaneously. 
Herein lies the danger of the Soviet tactic 
of bluff. It works too well! With a far supe- 
rior economy, the United States is able to 
respond to such bluffs in an overwhelming 
manner, and after a short while, the Soviet 
Union finds itself in an even weaker posi- 
tion. It might be argued that this phenom- 
enon should work against similar U.S. de- 
ployment of an ABM system; but it should 
be noted that Soviet statements in this area 
have been both cautious and subdued in 
tone. This restraint, in all probability, re- 
flects a Soviet awareness of the exaggerated 
American response which might possibly 
ensue. For the Soviet Union to capitalize 
upon an ABM capability, it would obviously 
be far wiser to effect a large scale deploy- 
ment prior to showing its hand fully. Con- 
vincing preliminary advertisements in this 
instance could result in either a massive 
U.S. counter deployment of missile defense 
or a massive increase in offensive capability. 
In either case, the Russians, with a very 
limited ABM capability, would suffer a great- 
er disadvantage than would be the case were 
it to refrain from bluff until deployment was 
fully effected. Once an ABM system were de- 
ployed, the element of bluff could be intro- 
duced either in the realm of numbers or 
effectiveness, The Soviet Union's ability to 
bluff is an advantage that the United States 
does not enjoy, Congress and the press pre- 
clude such a possibility. 

The historically defensive-oriented mili- 
tary posture of the Soviet Union renders it 
not only improbable but unlikely that the 
U.S.S.R. would for any reason short of gen- 
eral disarmament refrain from pursuing an 
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active program of ballistic missile defense. 
In fact, failure of the Soviets to pursue a de- 
fensive program of this nature would repre- 
sent a disturbance of notable magnitude in 
the internal status quo. The traditional Rus- 
sian strategy of attrition and endurance was 
successfully employed against Napoleon in 
1812 and Hitler in 1942. Although the Soviets 
attribute the effectiveness of this strategy to 
the superior will power and discipline of the 
Russian people, there can be little doubt 
that geography and climate have contributed 
to its success in no small measure. Out of 
this background of attrition and endurance 
has evolved a long-war“ doctrine in which 
the Soviets envision a possible future nuclear 
war as running parallel in many respects to 
previous wars, differing only in severity. As 
described in Soviet Military Strategy, edited 
by Marshal Vasili Danilovich Sokolovsky in 
1963, Soviet military leaders conceive of such 
a war as consisting of a beginning in which 
a devastating nuclear exchange takes place 
but in which this exchange neither destroys 
the Soviet Union nor ends the war. Subse- 
quent to the staggering losses incurred in the 
first exchange, it is postulated that the war 
would drag out into a long and very messy 
affair in which both sides would continue the 
fight to the best of their abilities with what- 
ever means they might have left at their 
disposal. It is at this point that the strategy 
of attrition and endurance would work on 
the Soviet’s behalf and ultimately result in 
triumph for the Soviet Union. 

For advocates of “long-war” doctrine, the 
appeal of defensive weapons would obviously 
be very great. As the quality of the opposing 
offense is degraded, the effectiveness of the 
defense becomes more pronounced. It is not 
to be denied that missile defense installa- 
tions would also suffer a certain degree of 
degradation subsequent to the initial ex- 
change; but from the standpoint of fewer 
numbers of incoming missiles and ensuing 
sporadic deliveries, it is probable that the de- 
fensive problem would be easier to contend 
with as time goes on. It would also hold true 
that missile defense personnel would, 
through virtue of experience, undoubtedly 
improve their techniques by the time a long 
war had progressed to its latter stages. It 
can be seen from this reasoning that, with 
the Russians holding the view that deter- 
rence ultimately rests upon their capacity 
and determination to drag out any war into 
a long struggle of attrition in which tradi- 
tional defensive strategies could be success- 
fully employed, there exists no incompatibil- 
ity between such a concept and deployment 
of a ballistic missile defense system. Al- 
though much of what Marshal Sokolovsky 
has to say is flavored with typical propa- 
ganda, it does indicate that a significant fac- 
tion within the Soviet hierarchy believes in 
a long-war concept, is basically defensively 
oriented, recognizes the political implications 
inherent in an effective missile defense sys- 
tem, and intends to pursue to completion an 
ABM program. 

The present downward trend in rate of 
growth of the Soviet economy might seem- 
ingly indicate a tendency to abstain from 
embarking upon something so costly as a 
missile defense program, but it is interest- 
ing to note that in spite of its semi-waning 
economy, the Soviet Union has never hesi- 
tated to pursue sophisticated defense pro- 

Extensive 


grams. ted outlays 
serve to illustrate this point. 

Although there is always the aspect of 
sensationalism to contend with in news 
media, there apparently exists substantial 
evidence that the Soviet Union has deployed 
at least a partial ABM defense system. The 
following excerpts from the New York Times 
serve to vi : 

July 24, 1964; The Soviet Union has long 
had what is believed to be the world’s first 
operational site for an antiballistic missile 
system near Leningrad. Within the last eight 
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months, a second site, presumably similar to 

the has been identified near Moscow. 
April 29, 1966: Questioned by newsmen 

about reports of Soviet deployment of an 

antiballistic missile system 

and 


that they assumed that the Russians were 
doing so. There were indications, they said, 
that the Russians had previously begun such 
development and had then run into prob- 
lems and had stopped. Now, they said, ac- 
cording to Soviet reports, work has been 
resumed. 

July 14, 1966: Still another factor re- 
garded as potentially serious is what ap- 
pears to be the beginning of an extensive 
deployment—in a belt across the Western 
Soviet Union—of an antiballistic missile de- 
fense system. 

Additional verification was provided in 
January of this year when a statement made 
by Secretary McNamara to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the Senate Sub- 
committee om Defense Appropriations was 
made public: 

“Significant changes have occurred during 
the last year in our projections of Soviet 
strategic forces. . more positive evidence 
of a deployment of an antiballistic-missile 
defense system around Moscow. . . know- 
ing what we do about past Soviet predilec- 
tions for defense systems, we must, for the 
time being, plan our forces on the assump- 
tion that they will have deployed some sort 
of an ABM system around their major cities 
by the early 1970s.” 

It has been made clear that the exist- 
ence of a missle defense system in the So- 
viet Union would necessarily prove to be of 
grave concern to the United States, Indeed, 
it would represent a technological end run 
in which the United States stands to for- 
feit all that it has achieved in the area of 
strategic superiority. 

Emergence of China as the world’s fifth 
nuclear power has resulted in widespread 
concern and has posed new and serious prob- 
lems for the United States. Coupled with the 
commonly accepted bellicose nature of Com- 
munist China, it comprises a threat to world 
peace. This threat does not stem from the 
size and capabilities of present Chinese nu- 
clear strike forces, but rather from the 
political and psychological implications as- 
sociated with even a token capability. 

Although the present state of the art in 
Chinese nuclear endeavors does not at this 
time constitute much of a threat to the 
United States, it is only a matter of time 
before it will. Secretary McNamara recently 
testified before the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy to the effect that 
the Chinese Communist threat was 
at a much greater rate than he had originally 
expected. That this is true is readily appar- 
ent from two statements which he made 
within a year and a half of one another. In 
May of 1964, he noted that Communist China 
was not likely to become a first-class mili- 
tary power for “many, many years.” This he 
held to be true based upon serious agricul- 
tural and economic problems and a defi- 
ciency of spare parts for airplanes. In an 
address to the Ministers of 15 NATO nations 
in December of 1965, McNamara urged U.S. 
Western European Allies to start worrying 
about the threat posed by Communist 
China’s nuclear strength. He then offered 
some prospects for the future in the area 
of Chinese capabilities: operational medium- 
range ballistic missiles with nuclear war- 
heads as early as 1967; deployment of sev- 
eral launchers for medium-range ballistic 
missiles by 1968 or 1969, with possibly sev- 
eral dozen by 1976; and deployment of 
ICBMs capable of hitting Europe or the 
United States in 1975. 
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ICBMs (ten-megaton yield, 8,000-mile 
range), an attack against the United States 
could result in 40 million casualties. It has 
been estimated that deployment of an ABM 
defense centered around our 50 largest cities 
could reduce the number of casualties to less 
than ten million. This estimate assumes an 
80 per cent effectiveness against small num- 
bers of incoming missiles and is quite natu- 
rally a function of many variables such as 
missile reliability, targeting doctrine, and 
ABM deployment. 

Although the United States currently has a 
large and powerful nuclear force around the 
borders of Communist China, this is not, in 
itself, very comforting, particularly in light 
of the fact that some top U.S. military strat- 
egists believe the present Communist leaders 
to be “fanatics and suicidally aggressive.” If 
there is any validity to such an analysis, the 
United States will probably be susceptible to 
some form of nuclear blackmail from China 
in the not too distant future. An offensive 
deterrence could lose all significance when 
dealing with a fanatically belligerent China. 
That the Chinese are determined to continue 
their pursuits in the nuclear field was indi- 
cated in an interview in October 1963, be- 
tween Vice Premier Chen Yi and a group of 
Japanese newspapermen in which Chen Yi 
stated that Premier Khrushchev had once 
said that the manufacture of atomic weapons 
would cost so much money that China might 
not have any money left with which to make 
trousers. China, Chen Yi concluded, would 
have to manufacture the weapons with or 
without trousers. The recent Chinese test 
firing of a nuclear armed medium range mis- 
sile and explosion of a thermonuclear device 
lends credence to such testimony. 

A critical factor in the nuclear timetable 
of China is the prevailing state of Sino-Soviet 
relations. It is possible that a cementing of 
the Sino-Soviet alliance could result—at the 
price of Russian nuclear aid to China. In this 
event, the Chinese timetable would be ad- 
vanced quite significantly and Chinese mis- 
siles could become as advanced as Soviet mis- 
siles in a relatively short period of time. This 
being the case, the United States would then 
be forced to contend with both a sophisti- 
cated Chinese and Russian threat. 

On the other hand, should the Sino-Soviet 
relationship continue to deteriorate, a Chi- 
nese long-range, nuclear strike force could 
prove to pose itself as being of equal menace 
to both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Such a circumstance would obviously 
work to the benefit of the United States, 
since it would dilute effectively the concen- 
trations of forces of two potential aggressors. 
The proximity of these Communist giants 
would render each more of a threat to the 
other than the United States would present 
to either. The nuclear capabilities of both 
would necessarily be designed in part to deter 
one another. If, indeed, Sino-Soviet border 
clashes similar to those which occurred in 
the early 1960s continue to develop, a situa- 
tion such as that described above could very 
conceivably come to pass. 

Inasmuch as missiles have come to repre- 
sent a standard status symbol whereby one 
nation can intimidate another, it is doubtful 
that the existence of an effective U.S. missile 
defense system would deter China from pur- 
suing an active missile program. It could, 
however, conceivably vector Chinese efforts 
into IRBM channels since China would be 
forced to face the question of whether or not 
the cost of an ICBM program would prove to 
be commensurate with the gain. 

In the light of the present internal up- 
heaval in China, it is difficult to anticipate 
the future direction of Sino-Soviet relations 
or the future direction of Chinese nuclear ex- 
ploitation, but the United States must be pre- 
pared for any line of development. Deploy- 
ment of a missile defense system undoubt- 
edly would constitute the best possible course 
of preparation. 
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A question which arises out of the issue of 
missile defense is what European reaction 
would be to American deployment. The pre- 
vailing opinion is that the reaction would be 
unfavorable, that Europe would feel left out 
and defenseless to missile attack. Demands 
inevitably would be forthcoming for similar 
European defenses. Compliance with such de- 
mands would in all probability be cost pro- 
hibitive to the United States. Furthermore, 
deployment of such a system in allied coun- 
tries would raise the issue of control of the 
nuclear warheads: whether such control 
would be retained by the United States or 
relinquished to the ally concerned, This is a 
significant issue in light of present beliefs 
that the most stable international condition 
is one in which nuclear proliferation is kept 
to an absolute minimum. Whether or not the 
United States would be willing to provide 
missile defenses for Europe should not make 
any difference in European reaction. It would 
seem apparent that, with a missile defense 
system of her own, the United States would 
be more willing than ever to come to the de- 
fense of Europe. An ABM capability would 
render such a gesture a much lesser sacrifice. 

A similar situation is inevitably going to 
develop in Asia when China acquires the 
capability of attacking the United States. 
Asian allies will begin to question whether 
the United States will consider the defense 
of Japan or Burma to be worth the risk of 
thermonuclear holocaust. The problem for 
American foreign policy will be the same for 
Asia as it will be for Europe: how to main- 
tain the morale of allied nations and their 
willingness to oppose Communist expansion. 
The United States will have to convince her 
allies that all commitments will be honored 
in spite of possible consequences. A signifi- 
cant effort in this direction was made by 
Defense Secretary McNamara in a recent mili- 
tary posture statement made before the 
House Armed Services Committee: 

First, in order to preclude any possibility 
of miscalculation by others, I want to reit- 
erate that, althought the United States 
would itself suffer severely in the event of a 
general nuclear war, we are fully committed 
to the defense of our allies. 

Second, we do not view damage limitation 
as a question of concern only to the United 
States. Our offensive forces cover strategic 
enemy capabilities to inflict damage on our 
allies in Europe just as they cover enemy 
threats to the continental United States. 

Until such a time as either a “freeze” or a 
general disarmament can be effected in a 
sincere, gentlemanly manner, the choice of 
discontinuing the arms race does not appear 
to be open to the United States—only a 
choice in the method of conducting it. It is 
generally acknowledged that there are cer- 
tain implicit risks associated with a continu- 
ation of the arms race, and it is on this 
account that most objections to U.S. deploy- 
ment of a missile defense system are raised. 
The primary objection finds its substance in 
the contention that an ABM program would 
constitute a needless waste of vast sums of 
money and could only result in setting in 
motion another “upward spiral” in the arms 
race; all this at a time when a Soviet- 
American detente may be developing. The 
desire to contain the arms competition is 
based on a belief that any continuation will 
provide the United States with very little op- 
portunity to increase its security. In line with 
this thinking, it is felt that ABM batteries do 
not help to contain the competition but 
merely represents another dimension in 
which to compete. This prevailing fear of 
adding impetus to the arms race can be as- 
sailed on several accounts. 

It is widely recognized that intense politi- 
cal pressure exists in both the United States 
and the Soviet Union to duplicate one an- 
other. It is possibly because of this that many 
American spokesmen assume that Soviet 
reaction to U.S. deployment of ABMs would 
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necessarily be the same as U.S. reaction to 
similar Soviet deployment. American reaction 
to even an inadequate Soviet missile defense 
system could best be summed up in the words 
of President John F. Kennedy, who said they 
would have “appeared to have surpassed us. 
or General Maxwell Taylor, who said they 
would have won a “technological triumph” 
and provided the United States with a “cold 
war defeat,” or Hanson Baldwin, who stated 
that it might result in a “ripple of fear” and 
create subsequent pressure for appeasement. 
Although such reaction is essentially justi- 
fiable, there is little reason to believe that a 
similar Soviet reaction would take place if 
the situation were reversed. On the contrary, 
there is ample reason to believe that the de- 
fensively oriented Soviets would think of 
ABM deployment as thr logical thing to do. 
As the authoritative London Institute for 
Strategic Studies has pointed out, “a Soviet 
phobia about air defense has led to ‘major 
investments in defensive systems’ through- 
out the postwar period.“ Indeed, it is inter- 
esting to note the viewpoint expressed by 
General N. Talensky in which he derides the 
West on the grounds that it was only after 
convincing evidence came into existence con- 
cerning successful Soviet efforts in the field 
of missile defense, that the West began to 
voice fears that missile defense would under- 
mine the existing nuclear balance. He advo- 
cates that anti-missile systems are purely 
defensive weapons in every respect and only 
go into action after an act of aggression has 
commenced. He further states that the crea- 
tion of an effective antimissile defense sys- 
tem by a country which is a potential target 
for aggression merely serves to increase the 
deterrent effect and so helps to avert aggres- 
sion.” In addition, he points out the in- 
creased stability inherent in a mutual deter- 
rence based upon both offensive and de- 
fensive capabilities, where any partial shifts 
in the qualitative or quantitative bal- 
ance of either element tend to be “corre- 
spondingly compensated and equalized.” In 
other words, General Talensky indicates that 
ABM does not pose a threat to world peace, 
but rather instead serves to deter an aggres- 
sor from attempting a first-strike attack. If 
this reflects the general Soviet attitude and 
there is no reason to believe that it does not, 
then Soviet reaction to an American ABM 
program probably would be much milder 
than similar U.S. reaction to the reverse 
situation. It is possible, but not very prob- 
able, that the arms race would “spiral up- 
ward.” In light of this, it is not inconceivable 
that mutual deployment of missile defense 
systems by Russia and the United States 
could result in a new strategic balance 
wherein the total number of casualties in- 
volved on either side in a nuclear exchange 
would be significantly less than that which 
would be incurred under the existing ar- 
rangement—yet still great enough to accom- 
plish the goal of deterrence. So long as 
defense remains less efficient than attack, and 
so long as both super powers are engaged in 
improving their defenses, they are unlikely 
to change their assessments of one another's 
capabilities or intentions. In this regard, 
skeleton deployment could only act to 
strengthen the present Soviet-American bal- 
ance by minimizing the possibility of a 
general war resulting from either accidental 
or unauthorized firings. 

If it were possible to reach some sort of an 
agreement between Russia and the United 
States involving a freeze on ABM, it would be 
difficult to feel secure under such an arrange- 
ment. Duplicity has been a historical trade- 
mark of previous Soviet transactions. In fact, 
the record can best be described as a tabula- 
tion of broken promises. It may be argued 
that this record was established by the “old 
school,” that the Soviet regime of today does 
not adhere to the same line of deceit. As re- 
cently as 1961, evidence of Soviet Machiavel- 
lian inclinations exploded on the world scene 
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In the form of a 57-megaton bomb, in viola- 
tion of a moratorium existing between Russia 
and the United States to the effect that no 
further nuclear testing was to be conducted 
in the atmosphere by either side. In the hear- 
ings conducted prior to the signing of the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in 1963, 

of Defense McNamara pointed out that the 
Soviets would honor the treaty only so long 
as it served their best interest to do so. 

Although this dubious record should not 
deter efforts to negotiate with the Soviets in 
the area of arms control, it would be prudent 
for U.S. negotiators to keep it in mind as they 
do undertake such endeavors. 

In addition to providing protection against 
the present Soviet threat and a future Chi- 
nese threat, an ABM defense system would 
also protect against any small, unauthorized 
or accidental attacks. Some feel that the 
probability of an accidental firing is “vir- 
tually zero” but the consequences of just 
one such firing render it imperative that the 
possibility be both considered and provided 
for. 


Whereas the Soviet Union has historically 
pursued a generally defensive military pro- 
gram, the United States has consistently 
thought more in terms of offense, adhering to 
the age-old maxim that the best defense is a 
good offense. In line with this, a “short-war” 
doctrine has evolved among American strate- 
gists with regard to thermonuclear war. This 
doctrine visualizes the end result of such a 
war as being determined by the outcome of 
the initial attacks. Following the initial ex- 
changes, the Soviet Union will either be so 
completely destroyed that no further or- 

military resistance will be possible 
or the threat of further destruction will per- 
suade surviving Soviet leaders to accept 
American terms of peace. Although this con- 
cept may be logical in its inception, history 
has proven it to be dangerous in its conclu- 
sions. The short-war strategies of Germany 
failed disastrously in both world wars. 
Whether or not the American concept should 
be “short war” or “long war” in nature is 
irrelevant. What matters is the fact that if 
a war of this nature ever did take place, 
millions of American lives would be for- 
feited—lives that otherwise could have been 
saved through pursuit of an ABM program. 
Although present programs yield relatively 
invulnerable force structure and an unequiv- 
ocal ability to deliver weapons, they also yield 
an extremely vulnerable population. 

Another of the factors to be considered in 
the field of missile defense is the potential 
expense involved. Calculations have been 
made in this area by Pentagon officials, 
based upon estimates of what Soviet capa- 
bilities will be during the 1970s. A missile 
defense system that could cope with this 
projected threat would cost approximately 
24 billion dollars over a five-year period and 
would cost another billion dollars per year 
for manning and maintenance. “It has been 
estimated that a massive Soviet ICBM sur- 
prise attack against the United States in 
1970 without ABM protection would result 
in approximately 149 million fatalities out 
of a population of 210 million. With an 18 
to 24-billion-dollar ABM system deployed, 
fatalities would be reduced to approximately 
71 million, roughly half of the U.S. indus- 
trial capacity and retaliatory missile force 
would survive, and trillions of dollars worth 
of property would be saved.” 

With the present U.S. strategic weapons 
budget in excess of 25 billion dollars and 
the war in Vietnam resulting in a continual 
drain on the economy, an expensive missile 
defense system lends itself to a state of con- 
tinual deferment. Unlike offensive missiles, 
ABM does not offer a rationale for cutting 
back on other weapons systems (such as 
bombers or infantry). For this reason, a rela- 
tively cheap skeleton deployment of ABM 
holds even greater appeal at this time. Such 
a deployment would be effective against a 
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primitive Chinese threat and any accidental 
or unauthorized firings. In addition, it would 
have the capability of being expanded upon 
at will to provide effective protection 
the Soviet threat. The cost of deployment of 
such a system has been estimated to be 10.6 
Dillion dollars. 

Yet another aspect to be considered in pur- 
suit of ABM is the defense shelter 
that should supplement it to render it effec- 
tive. Without civil defense shelters, it is pos- 
tulated that 30 per cent more lives would be 
lost. This holds true because incoming mis- 
siles could be targeted for undefended areas 
and thereby achieve through fallout what 
would have otherwise had to be achieved 
through blast and heat effects. It has been 
estimated that a five-year systems cost for 
protection of the entire population would 
run approximately five billion dollars. It is 
probable that something less than a full 
shelter program may be appropriate in a light 


would not be cost-prohibitive in either case, 
Congress has consistently refused to appro- 
priate more than token sums for shelter pro- 
grams. Since Congress has indicated that it 
would support ABM, missile defense enthusi- 
asts believe that Congress will be more in- 
clined to support a shelter program once 
ABM production and deployment is author- 
ized, since it would then constitute only a 
small addition to a large commitment already 
made. 

Although shelters may prolong the lives of 
survivors, additional thought must be given 
to their continued survival. There are many 
critical aspects to be considered in this area. 
For instance, the destruction of forests by 
fire or radiation could lead to catastrophic 

of urban areas following heavy rains. 
If birds, which are particularly sensitive to 
radiation, are destroyed, insects could multi- 
ply at catastrophic rates thereby devastating 
the surviving crops and food supply. The pos- 
sible results of nuclear devastation are too 
numerous to explore thoroughly, but it is im- 
portant to consider them in terms of how 
they could be mitigated through deployment 
of a missile defense system. 

Since ABM would require that missiles with 
nuclear warheads be maintained in a fully 
Teady condition, there exists some anxiety 
that the American public would be reluctant 
to live in close proximity to missile defense 
installations. Recently Tempo, the “think 
factory” division of General Electric, inter- 
viewed 1,400 supposedly well-informed adults 
with regard to their reactions to ABM. One in 
ten said that they would move away from a 
protected city. The majority of these said 
they would move out of fear of an accidental 
explosion, but many were more concerned 
about television reception interference that 
would be caused by adjacent radar installa- 
tions. Two thirds of this “well-informed” 
group believed that the United States already 
had a missile defense system and that this 
system was comparable in reliability to ex- 
isting bomber defense. Here again, are signs 
of public apathy that could prove dangerous. 
Where the “right to live” Is involved, Ameri- 
cans cannot afford to be complacent. Recent 
Defense Department figures might serve to 
dispel some of the indifference. Based upon a 
20-billion-dollar version of ABM coupled with 
a five-billion-dollar shelter program, it was 
calculated that the cost per life saved would 
be $350.00. 

The contention that deployment of an ABM 
system would destablize the nuclear balance 
and would impart an “upward spiral” to the 
arms race is valid only if the nation building 
it has displayed a willingness to indulge in 
nuclear blackmail. A indication of a 
nation’s aggressive intentions is the type of 
missile force that it develops. The aggressor 
would build a large force of first-strike mis- 
siles (missiles not sufficiently protected by 
hardened silos to qualify as retaliatory weap- 
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ons) armed with high-yield warheads (30-100 
megatons). The Soviets are presently pursu- 
ing such a course and indications exist that 
they are deploying a missile defense system 
as well, The United States, on the other 
hand, possesses a retaliatory missile force 
(hardened silos and low-yield war-heads), 
and deployment of ABM in this case could 
only be construed as a defensive gesture. 

Continued pursuit of increasing an already 
more-than-adequate offensive capability can 
only make starker the balance of terror. Fur- 
thermore, how can the United States legiti- 
mately convince itself beyond all doubt that 
Soviet missile defenses can be penetrated? 
Intelligence information is not foolproof, and 
a gamble of this nature could prove dis- 
astrous. Rather than emphasizing the of- 
fensive threat, it would be far better to mit- 
igate the possible effects of war by encour- 
aging defensive measures. Only ABM shows 
any prospect of neutralizing the offenses and 
providing the American public with some 
security in this area. A defensive system may 
not bar the door completely, but it will cer- 
tainly raise the price of admission. If de- 
ployed in time, it may even preclude Chi- 
nese admission altogether through discour- 
aging their efforts in ICBM endeavors. It 
would also serve to dispel some of the anxiety 
of Western allies with respect to American 
willingness to come to their defense in a 
nuclear showdown, since there would be less 
risk involved in so doing. 

The issue of missile defense deployment 
has been subjected to such extensive debate 
that the form has changed several times dur- 
ing the course of the dialogue. The dialogue 
itself has just recently entered a new phase 
wherein the United States and the Soviet 
Union are negotiating in an effort to reach 
an understanding with respect to mutual 
restraint in the area of ABM deployment. 
Since the Soviets have in initial discussions 
indicated that they might consider participa- 
tion in an ABM moratorium only so long 
as such a step is linked to a ceiling on the 
production of offensive weapons,” an area 
in which the United States holds a com- 
manding superiority, it seems doubtful that 
any short-term agreement on ABM can be 
arranged unless it is the prelude to a much 
broader program of arms limitation—a pro- 
gram which has in the past foundered upon 
the rock of inspection and control. The So- 
viet Union is unlikely to agree to any ar- 
rangement which serves to prolong its posi- 
tion of strategic inferiority any longer than 
is absolutely necessary. That the issue is 
being critically examined is commendable, 
but developments in the Soviet Union and 
Communist China render it imperative that 
the debate be drawn to a close and a de- 
cision be reached as soon as possible. This 
becomes all the more imperative when it is 
realized that while the U.S. is busily engaged 
in negotiations, the Soviet Union is con- 
tinuing with its ABM deployment. Also de- 
serving of attention is the fact that some 
very real intangibles exist with regard to 
estimating the lead times for deployment of 
a Chinese ICBM capability. 

Unless a satisfactory comprehensive arms 
control arrangement can be effected in the 
near future, the United States will have to 
decide in favor of missile defense deploy- 
ment in order to protect the most sacred 
right of the American people—the right to 
live. Deployment would not constitute a case 
of letting nervousness outrun the danger or 
a case of panicky reaction to Soviet deploy- 
ment. It would, on its own merits, be in the 
best interest of the United States. Not only 
could it make the difference between war and 
peace from the standpoint of deterrence, but 
in its damage-limiting capacity, it could also 
make the difference between the end of our 
national existence and our survival as a na- 
tion. To over-estimate the enemy could prove 
expensive; to underestimate him could prove 
fatal. 
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LIBERALISM AND MODERATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, there are 
extremist liberals as well as extremist 
conservatives. Both believe that only they 
have true faith and that those who do 
not accept in toto their various view- 
points on social problems and foreign 
affairs are heretics to be vilified and 
shunned. Both fail to understand that in 
a civilized society, an essential require- 
ment for stability and progress is that 
reasonable men of varying viewpoints 
must not exaggerate their differences 
with those of other viewpoints to the 
point where cooperation in seeking com- 
mon goals becomes impossible. 

Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan, the noted 
MIT urban expert, has, until now, been 
considered a liberal’s liberal. But at the 
recent convention of Americans for 
Democratic Action, he delivered an ad- 
dress castigating the extremist views of 
some of his fellow liberals, appealing for 
cooperation between liberals and con- 
servatives. 

Dr. Moynihan offered three basic prop- 
ositions: 


1. Liberals must see more clearly that their 
essential interest is in the stability of the 
social order; and given the present threats 
to that stability, they must seek out and 
make much more effective alliances with 
political conservatives who share their in- 
terest and recognize that unyielding rigidity 
is just as great a threat to continuity of the 
social order as an anarchic desire for change. 

2. Liberals must divest themselves of the 
notion that the nation—and especially the 
cities of the nation—can be run from agen- 
cies in Washington. 

3. Liberals must somehow overcome the 
curious condescension that takes the form 
of defending and explaining away anything, 
however outrageous, which Negroes, individ- 
ually or collectively, might do. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
full text of Mr. Moynihan’s statement as 
reprinted by the New Leader of Oc- 
tober 9. 

Tue POLITICS OF STABILITY 
(By Daniel P. Moynihan) 


President Johnson is said to be fond of 
relating the experience of an out-of-work 
school teacher who applied for a position in 
a small town on the Texas plains at the very 
depths of the depression. After a series of 
questions, one puckered old rancher on the 
school board looked at the applicant and 
asked, “Do you teach that the world is round 
or flat?” Finding no clues in the faces of the 
other board members, the teacher swallowed 
hard and allowed he could teach it either 


way. 

That is the position of just about anyone 
who would assay the state of the American 
republic at this moment from that middling 
vantage point known generally as liberalism. 
Two views are possible: On the one hand, 
it may be argued that the nation is entering 
a period of political instability from which 
it will not emerge intact; on the other, that 
we have entered a troubled time and will not 
only survive, but will emerge from it wiser 
and having demonstrated anew the deep 
sources of stability in American life. 

I cannot imagine what would constitute 
irrefutable evidence for either stand, and I 
assume that persons adopt one or the other 
according to their personal taste and condi- 
tion. The apocalyptic view has many support- 
ers, of course, most notably those of the new- 
ly emergent Left who foresee a period of 
Right-wing oppression and excess, followed 
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by the triumph of a new ideology—a convic- 
tion that will seem absurd to anyone who has 
ever visited East Berlin. The more sanguine 
view commends itself to those who would like 
to believe it true. This includes, almost with- 
out exception, any liberal who has shared 
considerably in the “rewards” of American 
life, and who can look forward to continued 
sharing on, if anything, more favorable terms. 

The alternatives, then, are to agree with 
Andrew Kopkind that this past summer the 
war abroad and the revolution at home con- 
trived to “murder liberalism in its official 
robes” (with few mourners), or to conclude 
that although we are in a lot of trouble, we 
ean think and work (and pray) our way out 
of it. It is worth stressing that no one whose 
views we have learned to trust over the years 
would offer us a happier option than the 
latter, which means that if we do not think 
well enough, or work hard enough, or if our 
prayers are not answered, we can bring this 
republic to ruin. 

Certainly things have not turned out as we 
had every reason to think they would. Walter 
Lippmann, with merciless clarity, has argued 
that the unexampled mandate of the 1964 
election was to be quiet and uninvolved 
abroad and to repair, reform and reconstruct 
at home.” Fate took another direction, and 
has exacted a double price: not only troubles 
abroad, but disasters at home because of—or 
seemingly because of—the troubles abroad. 
Tom Wicker has stated the matter plainly, as 
is his failing. “The war,” he wrote at the end 
of last August, “has blunted and all but de- 
stroyed the hopeful beginnings of the Great 
Society. It has produced the gravest Ameri- 
can political disunity in a century, and it has 
aggravated the profound discontent with 
America of the postwar generations.” 

The violence abroad and the violence at 
home—regardless of political persuasion, all 
agree that these are the problems, and they 
are somehow interconnected, and that in 
combination they have the potential for po- 
larizing, then fracturing, American society. 
But the situation is especially embarrassing 
for American liberals, because it is largely 
they who have been in office and presided 
over the onset both of the war in Vietnam 
and the violence in American cities. Neither 
may be our fault, yet in a world not over- 
much given to nice distinctions in such mat- 
ters, they most surely must be judged our 
doing. 

The Vietnam war was thought up and is 
being manged by the men John F. Kennedy 
brought to Washington to conduct American 
foreign and defense policy. They are persons 
of immutable conviction on almost all mat- 
ters we would consider central to liberal 
belief, as well as men of personal honor and 
the highest intellectual attainment. Other 
liberals also helped to persuade the American 
public that it was entirely right to be setting 
out on the course which has led us to the 
present point of being waist deep in the big 
muddy. It is this knowledge, this complicity 
if you will, that requires many of us to prac- 
tice restraint where others may exercise all 
their powers of invective and contempt. The 
plain fact is that if these men got us into 
the current predicament, who are we to say 
we would have done better? 

This is more the case with respect to the 
violence at home. The summer of 1967 came 
in the aftermath of one of the most extraor- 
dinary periods of liberal legislation, liberal 
electoral victories, and the liberal dominance 
of the media of public opinion that we have 
ever experienced. The period was, moreover, 
accompanied by the greatest economic ex- 
pansion in human history. And to top it all, 
some of the worst violence occurred in De- 
troit, a city with one of the most liberal and 
successful administrations in the nation; a 
city in which the social and economic posi- 
tion of the Negro was generally agreed to be 
far and away the best in the nation. Who are 
we, then, to be pointing fingers? 
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The question is addressed as much to the 
future as to the past, for the probabilities are 
that the present situation will persist for 
some time. By this I mean that President 
Johnson will almost certainly be re-elected in 
1968 and that, with some modifications, the 
national government will remain in the 
hands of the same kinds of liberals who have 
been much in evidence for the last seven 
years. The war in Asia is likely to go on many 
years, too, although possibly in different 
forms. Most importantly, the violence in our 
cities, tensions between racial and ethnic 
groups, is just as likely to continue and if 
anything get worse (as indeed the war could 
get worse). But our responses will have to be 
sufficiently different from those of the im- 
mediate past to suggest that we are aware 
of some of our apparent shortcomings. 

What, as someone once said, is to be done? 
I offer three propositions, 

1. Liberals must see more clearly that their 
essential interest is in the stability of the 
social order; and given the present threats to 
that stability, they must seek out and make 
much more effective alliances with political 
conservatives who share their interest and 
recognize that unyielding rigidity is just as 
great a threat to continuity of the social 
order as an anarchic desire for change. 

For too long we have been prisoners of 
the rhetoric that Republicans do not know 
or care about the social problems of the 
nation. This is not only a falsehood, but as 
any New York Democrat can testify, it is 
seen by the electorate to be a falsehood. In 
New York City two years ago, Mayor Lindsay 
was elected because he was the most liberal 
of the three candidates. Last year, Governor 
Rockefeller was re-elected for precisely the 
same reason. The hooting at the callous in- 
difference of Republicans toward human 
needs recently reached considerable levels in 
the rumpus over the rat bill. I don’t doubt 
they deserved what they got in that uproar. 
The argument can nonetheless be made that 
we would have more to show for it all if 
somewhere along the line the Democrats had 
taken at face value the statement of Con- 
gressman Melvin R. Laird (R.-Wis.) that he 
was in favor of massive“ Federal ald to city 
governments, but not through the tech- 
niques of proliferating grant-in-ald pro- 
grams which he and many like him thought 
to be an ineffective form of administration. 

Interestingly, in the area of foreign affairs 
the idea that Republican Congressmen and 
Senators are supporters of a moderate course 
is more readily accepted. It is time the idea 
became familiar in domestic matters. It is 
pleasant to hear the New Left declare that 
the white liberal is the true enemy because 
he keeps the present system going by limit- 
ing its excesses, yet the truth is that the 
informed conservatives deserve the greatest 
credit for performing this function—the 
Robert Tafts of the nation—and at the pres- 
ent juncture they are needed. 

2. Liberals must divest themselves of the 
notion that the nation—and especially the 
cities of the nation—can be run from agen- 
cies in Washington. 

Potomac fever became a liberal disease 
under the New Deal and it has turned out 
not only to be catching but congenital, hav- 
ing somehow worked into the gene structure 
itself. The syndrome derives from one cor- 
rect fact that is irrelevant, and two theories 
that are wrong. 

It is certainly a fact that strolling across 
Lafayette Park to endorse or to veto a public 
works program is much more agreeable than ' 
having to go through the misery of persuad- 
ing 50 state Legislatures. But this has to do 
with the personal comfort of middle-aged 
liberals, not with the quality of government 
action, and in a time of some trouble com- 
fort cannot be the sole consideration. 

The first theory is that the national gov- 
ernment and national politics are the pri- 
mary sources of liberal social innovation, par- 
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ticularly with respect to problems of urban- 
ization and industrialization. I do not believe 
history will support this notion, for the cities 
and to a lesser extent the state governments 
have been the source of the preponderance 
of social p in the 20th century— 
mostly the cities and states in the North, of 
course. Probably the most important reason 
for this is that until recently these were the 
areas where such problems first appeared, 
and where the wealth and intellect—and po- 
litical will—existed to experiment with solu- 
tions. 

There is another reason which we tend to 
be reluctant to talk about, but whose discus- 
sion is perhaps admissible in a time of 
trouble. In the spectrum of regional politics, 
the South has for a century been the most 
social and politically conservative part of the 
nation. In the spectrum of American religious 
groups, American Protestants have fairly con- 
sistently been more conservative than Ameri- 
can Catholics, and Catholics in turn more so 
than American Jews. It happens that Wash- 
ington is, for practical purposes, a Southern 
Protestant city which combines both these 
pervasive conservative tendencies—or at least 
has done so in the past. In an odd combina- 
tion of historical events, the cities of the 
North have been dominated by Catholic votes 
and Jewish intellect, and the result very 
simply has been a much greater level of lib- 
eral political innovation, If this potential has 
not been much in evidence of late, it is most- 
ly, I believe, because we have allowed state 
and local governments to get into such fiscal 
straits that they have no resources left for 
innovation, But the impulse and potential 
remain there rather than in Washington. 

The second theory I have labelled false is 
that you can run the nation from Washing- 
ton. I don’t believe you can, at least not with 
respect to the kind of social change liberals 
generally seek to bring about. In the field of 
legislating social attitudes and practices, it 
is pretty clear that the old-time Tories had 
a point when they said you can’t change hu- 
man nature—for good or for ill—with a bill- 
signing ceremony in the Rose Garden. I would 
note that 20 years ago the Taft-Hartley Act 
outlawed the closed shop, and that today the 
closed shop is probably more completely in 
effect in our building trade unions than ever 
in history. 

The record of social innovation through 
various public programs is equally unreas- 
suring, largely because the American system 
of public administration has turned out not 
to be very good at that sort of thing. Richard 
Rovere recently noted that “the new Federal 
agencies set up to deal with the distress of 
the cities—the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and the Department of Trans- 
portation—have turned in generally disap- 
pointing performances.” Not because of their 
leadership, which has often been brilliant, 
but because of the resources available, and 
particularly the bureaucracy available. Ro- 
vere continues: “In the new agencies, for 
example, almost everyone feels that there is 
no greater hindrance to the war on poverty 
and no greater force for the perpetuation of 
slums than the public-welfare system admin- 
istered by, and providing a raison d’étre for, a 
huge, entrenched, and complacent sub- 
bureaucracy in H.E.W.” Think of the dreams 
that had to die before that sentence could 
be written! But it happens to be true. 

“How one wishes,” Nathan Glazer writes in 
a forthcoming article, “for the open field of 
the New Deal, which was not littered with 
the carcasses of half successful and hardly 
successful programs, each in the hands of a 
hardening bureaucracy.” But the pattern 
persists: the bright idea, the new agency, the 
White House swearing in of the first agency 
head, the shaky beginning, the departure 18 
months later of the first head, replacement 
by his deputy, the gradual slipping out of 
sight, a Budget Bureau reorganization, a 
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name change, a new head, this time from the 
civil service, and slowly obscurity covers all. 
Who among us today could state with cer- 
tainty exactly what did become of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, that early, 
creation of the New Frontier? 

But the biggest problem of running the 
nation from Washington is that the real 
business of Washington in our age is pretty 
much to run the world. That thought may 
not give any of us great pleasure, but my 
impression is that it is a fact and we had 
better learn to live with it. Martin Luther 
King Jr., and many other liberals, are no 
doubt correct in holding that the war in 
Vietnam has stalemated government efforts 
on behalf of Negroes at home, but they are 
wrong, I would think, in their proposed 
solution: The government should get out of 
Vietnam, As far as I can see, an American 
national government in this age will always 
give priority to foreign affairs. A system has 
to be developed, therefore, under which 
domestic programs go forward regardless of 
what international crisis is preoccupying 
Washington at a given moment. This, in 
effect, means decentralizing the initiative 
and the resources for such programs. 

3. Liberals must somehow overcome the 
curious condescension that takes the form of 
defending and explaining away anything, 
however outrageous, which Negroes in- 
dividually or collectively, might do. 

Over the course of the summer it became 
clear that there are two distinct, though 
related, groups in the Negro community. One 
is the vast Negro underclass that has some- 
how grown up in our Northern cities; a dis- 
organized, angry, hurt group of persons 
easily given to self-destructive violence. 
Alongside it is a group of radical, nihilistic 
youth, not themselves members of this un- 
derclass, but identifying with it, able to 
communicate with it, and determined to use 
it as an instrument of violent, apocalyptic 
confrontation with a white society they have 
decided is irredeemably militaristic and 
racist. I do not believe we have yet realized 
the depth and intensity of this second 
group’s feelings, nor the extent to which it 
has succeeded in politicizing the always ex- 
isting forment of the urban masses—per- 
suading them both of the inevitability and 
the desirability of a nihilistic solution. All the 
signs declare that the violence is not ended. 
Worse still, a new set of signs tells us some- 
thing that is painful, even hateful to have to 
hear: We must prepare for the onset of ter- 
rorism. Indeed, it may already have begun. 
How widespread and how successful remains 
to be seen, but the probability is so great 
that ignoring it would be an act of irrespon- 
sibility or of cowardice, 

For liberals, this poses a special problem 
that derives in a sense from our own decen- 
cies. Trying to be kind, trying to be helpful, 
we somehow have got into the habit of deny- 
ing the realities of the life-circumstances of 
the lower class, and this has curiously para- 
lyzed our ability to do anything to change 
these realities. Typically, we have blamed 
ourselves for the shortcomings of the poor— 
and left it at that. A terrifying example was 
the response in ultra-liberal quarters to the 
findings of James S. Coleman in his massive 
report on Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity, Coleman, a distinguished social scien- 
tist, concluded that the disastrously low 
level of educational achievement on the part 
of most Negro youth was the result not nearly 
so much of the quality of their schools, as 
of their own family background and that of 
their classmates at school. With the hand of 
the Federal bureaucracy barely concealed, 
Coleman was labelled a racist by people who 
went on their way deploring conditions in 
slum schools and blaming Lyndon Johnson or 
John Lindsay; they were not disturbed by 
the thought that they might be wrong, or 
that the politics of stability might involve 
something more hardheaded than the un- 
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troubled indulgence of sado-masochistic fan- 
tasy. 

The point is a simple one: There is nothing 
whatever to be done to change the minds 
of the Negro nihilists and their white asso- 
ciates, who haye been so much in evidence 
of late. Their course is set. The only option 
for the nation is to deprive them of the 
Negro underclass which is the source of their 
present strength. This means facing up to 
some of the realities of life in that class 
that liberals have been notoriously unwill- 
ing to acknowledge, so much so that I would 
not be surprised if it developed that this 
fact itself was an element in the rage that 
roared through the streets of America this 
past summer. 

The situation of the Negro masses today 
is startlingly like that of Yank, the quintes- 
sential, apolitical proletarian stoker in one 
of Eugene O’Neill’s plays. Determined to make 
the world of the first-class passengers recog- 
nize his existence, he makes his way to Fifth 
Avenue and the 50s and begins jostling top- 
hatted gentlemen and insulting bejeweled, 
befurred ladies. He elicits only politeness, 
which, actually is a refusal to acknowledge 
that he is as he knows himself to be. He is 
driven mad by “I beg your pardons,” finally 
turns violent, and in the end is destroyed. 

The time for confronting the realities of 
black and white has come in America, It will 
not be pretty. More is the reason that lib- 
erals, rather than avoiding or explaining 
away that reality, should be the ones to work 
hardest at moving the nation in sane direc- 
tions. Such words come easy; the effort itself 
will go against most of our tendencies. But 
we would do well to remember similar times 
of crisis in the past when our failure to lead 
gave the direction of events to others whose 
purpose was more to destroy than to build. 
If the politics of stability are to come to any- 
thing, they must be translated into programs. 

In foreign affairs, surely, this involves the 
recognition that getting out of Vietnam is 
not just a matter of summoning the will, but 
also of finding a way. It is time to 
acknowledge that the prestige and the credi- 
bility of the Armed Forces is involved and is 
entitled to consideration, as is the self-regard 
of the tens of thousands of American youths 
who perform honorably and well in those 
jungles because they were asked or told to do 
so by their government. The task of liberals 
is to make it politically worthwhile and pos- 
sible for the administration to disengage. 
This requires that we continue to work with- 
in the party system, and to make clear that 
we do in fact love peace more than we love 
the Vietcong. It also requires us to be un- 
relenting in our exposure of what the war 
really is doing to the Vietnamese people, and 
of the future obligations which we incur 
with every day of its prolongation. In this 
respect, it seems to me that Senator Edward 
Kennedy’s inquiry into civilian casualties is a 
model of informed and effective liberal action. 

In domestic affairs, we have got to be- 
come a great deal more rigorous in the assess- 
ment not only of the reality of problems, but 
of the nature of proposed solutions. We have 
to pay attention to what it is we are good 
at, and to work from strength. In particular, 
we must attend to what the Federal govern- 
ment is good. On examination, this be- 
comes fairly clear. The Federal government 
is good at collecting revenues, and rather bad 
at disbursing services. Therefore, we should 
use the Federal fisc as an instrument for 
redistributing income between different 
levels of government, different regions 
and different classes. If state and local 
governments are to assume effective roles as 
innovative and creative agents, they simply 
must begin to receive a share of Federal reve- 
nues on a permanent, ongoing basis. Let us 
be frank: The original, determining opposi- 
tion to this proposition in Washington has 
come from liberals, not conservatives, and we 
should be ashamed of. ourselves. 
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At stake is not just the viability of munic- 
ipal governments, but also the sense of urban 
populations controlling their own destinies. 
Fifty years of social reform has pretty well 
destroyed the bases of working class politics 
in this country. It is not at all funny to note 
that having broken the power of the bosses, 
destroyed their control over city jobs and 
cleaned up the police force to boot, we find 
the Federal government pouring millions into 
what Bayard Rustin has termed a “bedlam” 
of community action programs to overcome 
the sense of powerlessness among the urban 
poor, while private donations are sought to 
enable mayors to hire proletarians who could 
never pass civil service examinations, and the 
Justice Department laments the fact that 
organized crime rather than the police seems 
to control the streets. The next irony in the 
history of the Negro in America will be that 
having acquired a majority of the votes in a 
number of major American cities, he will find 
direction of city affairs has been transferred 
to Washington. Unless we start now to re- 
verse that trend. 

Finally, it is also reasonably clear that we 
must begin getting private business involved 
in domestic programs in a much more sys- 
tematic, purposeful manner. Making money 
is one thing Americans are good at, and the 
corporation is their favorite device for doing 
so. What aerospace corporations have done 
for getting us to the moon, urban housing 
corporations can do for the slums. All that 
is necessary. one fears, is to let enough men 
make enough money out of doing so. It is 
encouraging to note how much ferment there 
seems to be in this direction at this time; 
hopefully, the liberal community will support 
the effort to involve private business rather 
than oppose it. 

The politics of stability are not at first ex- 
citing. It is only when we come to see how 
very probably our national life is tied to 
them that they acquire a sudden interest. 


PROGRESS IN GUYANA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues a 
recent article in the Washington Daily 
News written by the distinguished col- 
umnist and expert on hemispheric 
affairs, Virginia Prewett. 

The article deals with the situation in 
Guyana, the South American country 
which won its independence from Great 
Britain 3 years ago—under condi- 
tions of labor turmoil and race warfare 
that almost seemed to preclude the pos- 
sibility of progress. But under the lead- 
ership of Prime Minister Forbes Burn- 
ham, a near miracle of economic and 
social and political progress has been 
achieved. 

Today 


Says Miss Prewett— 

civic peace has been reestablished, and the 
country’s gross national product is growing 
at the rate of 8% per year, one of the highest 
rates in the world . . For the whole country, 
a new program of industrial development 
offering tax and other incentives on Puerto 
Rico's “boot strap” pattern is under way. 


Miss Prewett also makes the point that 
there have been relatively few strikes 
under the Burnham regime and that the 
Burnham government is successfully 
pursuing a policy of racial conciliation 
between the East Indians and the 
Negroes, the two major segments of 
Guyana’s population. 

I agree with Miss Prewett that the 
story of Guyana’s success is not as well 
known as it should be. For me, the news 
is particularly gratifying because of my 
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long interest in the area. I recall that in 
the summer of 1961 I took the floor of 
the Senate several times to warn against 
the danger that the election of a govern- 
ment under the leadership of Cheddi 
Jagan would turn the country over to 
communism. I pointed out that the inter- 
national Communist movement was do- 
ing everything to assure the victory of 
Jagan, while we at that time were doing 
little or nothing to encourage and assist 
the opposition, under the leadership of 
Forbes Burnham. Among other things I 
protested against the moral and political 
support which we gave Jagan by arrang- 
ing to have him received at the White 
House. For all of this, I was severely criti- 
cized by certain newspapers. 

Jagan’s government was a minority 
government, with less than 43 percent of 
the popular vote. It is a matter for grati- 
fication that the British Government, be- 
fore granting independence, arranged for 
a constitution calling for proportional 
representation. With the moral and po- 
litical support of Britain and the United 
States, the anti-Communist forces scored 
an impressive victory in the election that 
followed, and thus laid the groundwork 
for the heartening success story de- 
scribed by Miss Prewett in her column. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of Miss 
Prewett's article, as well as the text of 
the statement which I made on the floor 
of the Senate on August 31, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Aug. 31, 1961] 
BRITISH GUIANA—BEACHKHEAD FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMUNISM 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. President, on July 17 I 
warned the Senate that Dr. Cheddi Jagan and 
his Communist-dominated People’s Progres- 
sive Party would probably win in the British 
Guiana elections scheduled for August 21, 
that such a victory would give the Kremlin 
its first beachhead on the South American 
continent, and that a combination of Castro 
and Jagan would bring us to the brink of 
catastrophe throughout Latin America. 

I pointed out that whereas the interna- 
tional Communist movement was doing 
everything to insure the victory of Jagan, we 
were doing nothing, not even through the 
broadcasting facilities available to us, to 
place the true facts about the Jagan move- 
ment before the people of British Guiana and 
to encourage and assist the opposition. 

Since the triumph of Jagan in the election 
of last week, some questions have been 
raised on the floor of the Senate and in the 
American press about the propriety and 
political wisdom of describing Dr. Jagan as a 
Communist and treating him as one. 

It has been stated that the surest way to 
push Guiana into the Communist orbit would 
be to describe the newly elected government 
as Communist, without any proof. Thus the 
New York Times of August 23 commented 
editorially: 

“Dr. Jagan has been labeled by some high 
American officials and some Senators as a 
Communist, or the equivalent of one. If 
this were to prove the official U.S. Gov- 
ernment attitude, Dr. Jagan and his gov- 
ernment would certainly be in the commu- 
nistic camp alongside of Cuba very soon. If 
British Guiana is handed by the United 
States with some understanding, sophisti- 
cation, and sympathy, there is every reason 
to hope it will become a desirable member 
of the inter-American system.” 

Mr. President, I do not believe one should 
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make the charge of communism lightly. It is 
a very serious charge, and falsely made it is 
true that it can alienate people. 

But must one have a Communist Party 
membership card or a whole batch of Com- 
munist Party membership cards before one 
describes a man as Communist or a move- 
ment as Communist dominated? This kind of 
proof, as everyone knows, or should know by 
this time, is virtually impossible to obtain. 

It is, however, important to know who 
is a Communist and who is not a Com- 
munist, because if we are not able to make 
this central distinction, we can have no 
foreign policy worthy of the name. In mak- 
ing this determination, I believe we must 
be fastidious in gathering our evidence; but 
once the evidence is in, we must apply cer- 
tain elementary rules of common sense. 

If an animal looks like a duck, walks like 
a duck, swims like a duck, and quacks like 
a duck and, lives habitually with ducks, I 
believe that every rational person would be 
prepared to agree that the animal in ques- 
tion is a duck. 

Cheddi Jagan talks like a Communist. He 
behaves like a Communist. He has played 
a leading role in Communist front organiza- 
tions. He has consorted with international 
Communist leaders. He has distributed offi- 
cial Communist literature. He has sided with 
the Kremlin in every conflict of policy with 
the free world. He has hailed Communist 
victories in Cuba and in China and has him- 
self been hailed and supported by the Com- 
munist propaganda apparatus. Yet, in the 
face of this record, there are still people 
who insist on believing that perhaps Jagan 
is not a Communist, perhaps he is just a 
European-style social democrat or an agrar- 
ian reformer. 

To those who now state that there is no 
proof, or ask that we wait until the proof 
is in, I say that the proof has been in for a 
long time. 

I recommend to all of those who have any 
doubts about the Communist affiliation of 
Cheddi Jagan and Communist domination 
of his movement, that they read the white 
paper published by the British Government 
in October 1953, after it had been compelled 
to suspend the constitution and depose the 
first government of which Cheddi Jagan was 
the head. I also urge them to read the report 
of the British Guiana Constitutional Com- 
mission in 1954, I urge them to examine the 
personal record of Cheddi Jagan, of his wife, 
Janet, who has been described as the director 
of the Communist terrorist apparatus in 
British Guiana, and of his chief lieutenants. 

If they take the pains to do so, I am sure 
we shall hear no more pleas that we wait 
“until the proof is in.” 

Let me quote some of the most relevant 
items from the British white paper and 
from the report of the British Guiana Con- 
stitutional Commission. 

In paragraph 101, the report of the British 
Guiana Constitutional Commission stated: 

“On the evidence as a whole, we have no 
doubt that there was a very powerful Com- 
munist influence within the P.P.P.—” 

That is Jagan's party 

“At the time of the elections at least six 
of the party’s most prominent leaders— 
specifically Dr. Jagan (leader of the legis- 
lative group), Mrs. Jagan (general secretary 
and editor of Thunder), Mr. Sydney King 
(assistant secretary), Mr. Rory Westmaas 
(junior vice chairman), Mr. B. H. Benn (ex- 
ecutive committee member and secretary of 
the Pioneer Youth League) and Mr. Martin 
Carter (executive committee member)— 
accepted unreservedly the ‘classical’ Com- 
munist doctrines of Marx and Lenin: were 
enthusiastic supporters of the policies and 
practices of modern Communist movements; 
and were contemptuous of European social 
democratic parties, including the British 
Labour Party.“ 

This report was issued, under a British 
Labor Government, and with the scrupulous 
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regard for the facts that is characteristic 
of British investigatory procedures. 

And yet, in the face of that, the New York 
Times editorial to which I referred quoted 
Jagan as stating that his movement is dedi- 
cated to the ideal of socialism.” Pending 
evidence to the contrary,” said the New York 
Times, “the United States has everything to 
gain by taking Dr. Jagan’s pronouncements 
at their face value.” 

Mr. President, it is difficult to understand 
how such a position could be taken in the 
face of the investigation and the conclusion 
and the report by the British commission. 

The British white paper of 1953 devoted a 

substantial section to the ties of the Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Party with international 
Communist organizations. I now quote sev- 
eral phs: 
“Leaders of the party have been closely as- 
sociated with international Communist or- 
ganizations for many years. Mrs. Jagan was a 
member of the Young Communist League in 
the United States before 1943 and Mr. R. 
Westmaas frequently attended Communist 
meetings in Great Britain before returning 
to British Guiana in November 1952. At 
least 10 members of the party have made 
trips behind the Iron Curtain during the 
past 2 years and these trips have increased in 
frequency since the party came into power. 
Such party members who visited the United 
Kingdom had frequent contacts with Com- 
munists here. 

“In official broadcasts Ministers gave evi- 
dence of their attachment to Communist 
ideas, Dr, Jagan announced he believed that 
socialism having replaced capitalism would 
‘itself evolve into the higher Communist 
stage of society.’ In an official broadcast the 
Minister for Education said his intention was 
to remove churches from their present par- 
ticipation in the educational system of the 
country and to revise the curriculum and 
textbooks of schools ‘to give them the true 
Guianese Socialist and realistic outlook.’ 

“The party and, in particular, Mr. R. West- 
maas, one of its vice presidents, have pro- 
moted the formation of a Communist polit- 
ical youth organization, the Pioneer Youth 

„ affiliated to the Communist-con- 
trolled World Federation of Democratic 
Youth (WFDY) and World Peace Council 
(WPC). All Ministers have been present at 
one time or another at league meetings 
where propaganda of the WFDY and WPC 
was distributed. On August 16, 1953, a Youth 
Congress, to which oversea delegates were 
invited by the Minister for Works, was held 
to coincide with the Communist World 
Youth Festival at Bucharest.” 

The British white paper charged, among 
other things, that “the PPP Ministers in- 
sisted on the removal of the ban on the 
entry of certain well-known West Indian 
Communists into British Guiana,” that “they 
introduced a bill to repeal the Undesirable 
Publications Ordinance, thus removing the 
power of the Governor in Council to exclude 
subversive literature,” that they had at- 
tempted to oust established, non-Commu- 
nist trade unions by legislative action, that 
Communist literature had been brought into 
the country by Dr. Jagan and had been 
seized by customs, that the PPP had at- 
tempted to gain control of the public serv- 
ice and had “encouraged junior officers to 
act as informers,” that they had undermined 
the loyalty of the police, and had planned 
to organize a so-called people’s police. Dr. 
Jagan was quoted as saying on May 3, 1953: 
“Comrades, in the past, when we asked for 
bread, we were given bullets, and those who 
fired at workers were honored by the masters. 
But when the PPP gets into power, the 
same bullets which were fired upon the poor 
people will be fired on our oppressors. We 
shall organize a police force; it will be known 
as the people's police.” 

The white paper pointed out that the 
organ of the People’s Progressive Party had 
followed the lead of the Communist-con- 
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trolled Warsaw Peace Congress of November 
1950. 

It pointed out that Dr. Jagan in the sum- 
mer of 1951 had attended “The Third World 
Festival of Youth and Students for P xd 
and had at that time broadcast an attack 
on British imperialism over radio Prague. 

It pointed out that in 1951, Dr. Jagan at- 
tended the general council meeting of the 
Communist-controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions, and had called upon this in- 
strument of Communist subversion to es- 
tablish a special colonial department, to 
assist trade unions in colonial countries. 

It pointed out that when the police raided 
PPP headquarters, they found photographic 
documents and captions supporting the 
charges that the Americans had waged bac- 
teriological warfare in Korea. 

It charged that there was a well-developed 
cell system organized by the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party, with a “hard core of some 
400 to 500 members who are ready to do 
violence,” 

The complete Communist domination of 
the People’s Progressive Party was exposed 
and denounced by one of the few prominent 
non-Communist leaders of the party, Mr. 
Forbes Burnham, who broke with Jagan in 
1955 and formed his own party, the People’s 
National Co 9 

The report of the British Guiana Constitu- 
tional Commission published a list of repre- 
sentative literature distributed by the Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Party. Let me read a few of 
these edifying titles: 

“The Right of Nations to Self-Determi- 
nation,” by V. I. Lenin. 

“Patriotism and Internationalism,” by S. 
Titarenko. 

“The Labor Movement in Great Britain,” 
issued by the British Communist Party. 

“They Were Killed Because They Were 
Negroes,” published by the West Indies Com- 
mittee of the British Communist Party.” 

Mr. President, Cheddi Jagan has remained 
a faithful minion of the world Communist 
conspiracy to this day. Within the past year, 
he has hailed Castro as a “liberator” and has 
been hailed by Castro. He has banned the 
distribution in British Guiana of a USIA 
publication entitled “What Can a Man 
Believe?” contrasting life in free countries 
with the life in totalitarian countries. Jagan’s 
Minister of National Resources, the Honorable 
H. B. Benn, stated only a few months ago, 
“It is easier to stop tomorrow than to stop 
communism.” 

Mr. President, I could go on and on with 
this recital of the record, But surely in the 
light of the record I have already presented, 
no reasonable person could doubt that Cheddi 
Jagan and Janet Jagan and their Ministers 
are Communists, that their movement is 
Communist dominated, that it does take its 
orders from the Kremlin. 

It has been argued that if we truly believe 
in the principle of self-determination, we 
could not in good faith have intervened in 
any way in the British Guiana elections; that 
if the British Guiana people want a Jagan 
government they are entitled to have a Jagan 
government. 

But I say that it is not self-determination 
when the Jagan movement campaigns with 
the unlimited financial means of the world 
Communist movement at its disposal, while 
the opposition parties are refused contri- 
butions by British and American concerns 
doing business in British Guiana, for fear 
that this would antagonize Cheddi Jagan. 

It is not self-determination when Moscow, 
Peiping, and Havana inundate British Gui- 
ana with propaganda favorable to Jagan, 
while the Voice of America and BBC do 
nothing to expose the true nature of the 
Jagan movement or the true nature of com- 
munism, or to give support and encourage- 
ment to the opposition. 

It is not self-determination when the 
World Bank, with American approval weights 
the election in Jagan’s favor by granting him 
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a loan of 61 ½ million just before the elec- 
tion thus enabling Jagan to pretend to his 
people that he knows how to deal with the 
Americans and that the American Govern- 
ment is prepared to support him. This, in my 
opinion, is a scandal that cries out for 
explanation. 

It is not self-determination when the 
Jagan party deceives the people of British 
Guiana by concealing its Communist iden- 
tity from them and parades, as Castro did, 
in the guise of a reform and independence 
movement. 

It is not self-determination when the peo- 
ple of any country vote for reform and de- 
mocracy, but get, instead, a Communist dic- 
tatorship from which there is no way of ex- 
tricating themselves. On the contrary, such 
fraud constitutes a flagrant perversion of 
the right of self-determination which all men 
who believe in freedom shoud expose, rather 
than defend. 

The Washington Post, in an optimistic 
editorial, appealed against any attempt to 
interfere with the right of the British Guiana 
people to self-determination, and held forth 
the hope that after they had had experience 
with the Jagan regime, the people of British 
Guiana would take back their endorsement 
at the polls, just as the people of Kerala voted 
the Communists out of office. Whether this 
optimistic parallel holds any water depends 
in the final analysis on our British allies 
and on ourselves. 

Kerala was never an independent state. It 
was a state in the sense that Connecticut is 
a State. Even under an elected Communist 
government, it remained constitutionally 
subordinate to the State of India, without 
the power to levy armies or other powers re- 
served to sovereign governments. Even then, 
before the Communists could be voted out 
of power, it was necessary for New Delhi 
to impose martial law in Kerala and put an 
end to the excesses with which the Com- 
munists had been terrorizing the population. 

Within 2 years, if Britain does not inter- 
vene, British Guiana is scheduled to become 
fully independent. Meanwhile, at least theo- 
retically, Britain reserves the right to inter- 
vene in an emergency. 

Will Britain use this right if Jagan pro- 
ceeds to Castroize British Guiana, to set up 
a one-party dictatorship, to confiscate for- 
eign enterprises, and to create a people’s po- 
lice and a people's militia as instruments of 
control? 

Will it use this right if there is evidence, 
as I fear there will be, that British Gulana 
under Jagan is being used for the infiltration 
and subversion of Brazil, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Dutch Guiana, and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries? 

Mr. President, the United States and Great 
Britain must accept the fact that the Carib- 
bean area has become a major theater of 
Communist political and military operations; 
and we must make plans, in concert, to deal 
with this danger. 

If we do not do so quickly, if we continue 
to drift and hope for the best, as we have 
done in regard to Cuba, then, as certainly as 
day follows night and defeat follows inaction 
and folly, we shall within the next several 
years, see the Caribbean Sea converted into a 
Communist lake, and communism trium- 
phant through large parts of the Latin Amer- 
ican mainland. 

Mr. President, when one examines the rec- 
ord, there is no question that Jagan has been 
following the Communist line; and regardless 
of whether he is a card-carrying Communist 
or whether he is on a Communist member- 
ship list, there is no question that today he 
is as much a Communist as is any well- 
known Communist in the world. 

This situation is very serious for us, and 
that is why I am discussing it. 

What troubles me even more than these 
facts is the fact that the World Bank granted 
Jagan a loan of $1,250,000, I believe, only 6 
weeks before the election in British Guiana. 
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Mr. President, what kind of intervention is 
that? The election was about to take place 
in British Guiana, and the facts about 
Jagan—including his clear record of commu- 
nism—were known. Then, late in June, he 
came to Washington, and personally signed 
for a World Bank loan of $1,250,000, and the 
World Bank extended the loan. I know it will 
be said that the World Bank is an inter- 
national organization. But the United States 
is a rather large stockholder in that organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. LAuschz. To the extent of 33 percent. 

Mr. Dopp. Yes, to the extent of 33 percent. 
I say it will be rather hard to explain to the 
American people that an organization in 
which we have membership to the extent of 
33 percent has loaned in excess of $1 million 
to one about whom, I say, there is no dispute 
of his affiliation, his dedication, and his de- 
votion to the Communist conspiracy. 

Some of our friends have said that the 
use of our radio facilities to tell the truth 
about Jagan would be intervention. I say 
it is the worst kind of intervention when, on 
the eve of the British Guiana election, in 
which there were two candidates, one of 
them was permitted to come to Washington 
and obtain a loan of in excess of $1 million, 
following which he returned to British 
Guiana and used that fact to his great per- 
sonal advantage. As recently as 2 days ago 
I talked to several persons who were there 
during all that period; and they state, 
“When that happened, the jig was up. But 
you cannot tell us that he is not a 
Communist.” 

Nevertheless that World Bank loan was 
made; and shortly thereafter Jagan won the 
election in British Guiana by only a few 
votes. 

This is one of the worst things that has 
ever happened; and someone should explain 
how it was allowed to take place at this 
critical hour. 

I said to one official of the World Bank, 
“Did you talk about Jagan? Every banker I 
know considers that the most important 
element in connection with a loan is the 
character, the reputation, and the integrity 
of the one who applies for the loan; they are 
more important than his credit rating or his 
property holdings. The most important thing 
is to know what sort of man is applying for 
the loan. Did your bank ask those questions 
about Jagan? Did anyone tell you he is a 
Communist and has been running with 
Communists?” 

He replied, “Yes, the question has been 
raised.” 

But I have not yet been able to find out 
what was said. 

This situation must be absolutely terrify- 
ing to the American people, It must shock 
them to realize that such a thing was al- 
lowed to happen at this critical hour in 
world developments. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hickey in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Alaska? 

Mr. Dopp, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Apart from the very effec- 
tive points the Senator from Connecticut is 
making in regard to the character of this 
man, what explanation or justification 18 
there for making such loans to colonies of 
another country which, under the new orien- 
tation of this administration, is supposed to 
be one of the contributors to our foreign aid 
program, before such colonies are even lib- 
erated? That has happened in several cases. 
How is it justified? 

Mr. Dopp. I do not know. I asked that 
question, too; but I have not yet been able 
to obtain an answer. I hope I do get one. If 
so, I shall be happy to report it to the Senate. 

Incidentally, let me state that I was told 
that the application for the loan had been 
pending 2 years. So I asked, “Why was there 
such great haste, just 6 weeks before the 
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election? If the application had been pending 
for 2 years, could not you have waited until 
the people of British Guiana had had a 
chance to reach their decision? Could not you 
have waited another 6 weeks?” But I did not 
get a very good answer to that question, 
either. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield further to 
me? 

Mr. Dopp, I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I would say that those of 
us who support the principle of foreign ald 
believing that some of it may be necessary 
in this crucial time in the world—are deeply 
concerned not merely about the maladminis- 
tration that has characterized it, but also be- 
cause of the fear that that maladministration 
will continue. 

There has been a very firm declaration of 
purpose on the part of our President to 
change that. I certainly applaud that pur- 
pose. But to date there is no evidence, so far 
as I am aware, that that fine declaration of 
purpose is being carried out by any signifi- 
cant changes in key personnel. 

I believe it would be most important for 
the Senator from Connecticut, who is a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, to 
pursue this matter and to ascertain who is 
responsible for making the loan to Jagan, 
and under what circumstances, and to ascer- 
tain whether officials of that type who are 
responsible for that action are to be retained 
in the proposed new and better setup. This 
will have a great bearing on whether we can 
have any confidence that the promised im- 
provement of administration of foreign aid 
will actually occur. 

I wish to say that I have the gravest fears 
that the promised improvement in adminis- 
tration will not take place, but that, despite 
the President’s purpose, the same policies and 
performance which have been so disastrous 
in many parts of the world will continue. We 
all hope they will change, because if they do 
not change not only will the foreign-aid pro- 
gram be a failure and the money wasted, but 
it will be of actual help to the forces we are 
trying to defeat, the Communists. If the 
money goes to a few people at the top as so 
often hitherto, or to governments run by of- 
ficials with Communist affiliations or sym- 
pathies, we will be helping the very forces we 
are trying to combat, and defeating our ef- 
forts in behalf of freedom and peace. 

Mr. KeatinG. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. Dopp. I yield to the Senator from New 
Tork. 

Mr. Krarixd. I congratulate the Senator 
from Connecticut for bringing this matter to 
the attention of the Senate. It is shocking 
that the International Bank would make 
such a loan on the eve of an election. As the 
Senator has said, it would not have been 
necessary for them, with their office here in 
Washington, to go to a British white paper. 
As the Senator knows, the Internal Security 
Subcommittee has taken evidence with re- 
gard to the situation in British Guiana in 
relation to its investigation into communism 
in the Caribbean. 

While the testimony was not released, upon 
request it would have been made available, 
of course, to any Official of the International 
Bank, or anyone else in Government who 
needed the information, They knew very well 
the testimony was being taken. 

It gives great pause to those of us who feel, 
as I know the Senator from Connecticut does, 
that assistance to friendly nations is in the 
interest of our own country to see a thing like 
this happen, which undoubtedly had a defi- 
nite influence on the election. There is no 
doubt about it. Whether or not the election 
would have been different without it, nobody 
can say; but it is regrettable in the extreme 
that the International Bank took the step at 
just this date. I am glad that the Senator 
from Connecticut has brought the matter to 
our attention. 
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Mr. Dopp. I am grateful for the contribu- 
tion of the Senator from New York, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks the following documents: 
First, “British Guiana, Suspension of the 
Constitution,” published by Her Majesty's 
Government; second, the following appen- 
dixes from the “Report of the British Guiana 
Constitutional Commission”—published by 
Her Majesty’s Government: Appendix I— 
“Extracts From the PPP Periodical Thunder 
and From Speeches and Writings of PPP 
Leaders,” Appendix II— List of Communist 
Literature Distributed by the PPP,” Appen- 
dix — Note on the Arson Plot”; third, 
article from the Daily Chronicle—George- 
town, British Guiana—September 30, 1960, 
headed “British Guiana Can Expect Anything 
Should PPP Lose Elections”; fourth, article 
from the Guiana Graphic—Georgetown, 
British Guiana—July 4, 1961, entitled “Benn 
Meant Every Word“; fifth, some sundry ar- 
ticles from the American press dealing with 
the British Guiana crisis of 1953-54. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 through 5.) 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. President, in concluding my 
remarks, I hope that what I have said has 
not in any way suggested an “I told you so” 
attitude. It is no solace at all to be proved 
right when our national security is at stake, 
and when the cost of being proved right runs 
so high. But we shall never survive the 
terrible trials that lie ahead of us unless we 
first of all expose to ourselves and find the 
explanations for all the blunders and errors— 
errors of commission and errors of omission— 
of which we have been guilty. 

What I find particularly frightening about 
the situation in British Guiana is that we 
have been aware since 1953 that this was a 
political crisis area, where the Communists 
might conceivably come to power. 

But we did nothing. 

In the name of economy, we even with- 
drew a few labor attaches who, according to 
accounts, had been doing an effective job of 
counseling the anti-Communist trade unions. 

Worse than this, as I have pointed out, 
we fortified Jagan’s position by providing 
him with technical assistance and by approv- 
ing the World Bank loan of $1% million, 
which was personally signed for by Jagan 
himself. I have been told by Americans who 
were in British Guiana at the time that, had 
we wanted to help Jagan win, we could have 
taken no more effective measure than the 
granting of this loan in the weeks immedi- 
ately preceding the election. Indeed, when 
we consider that Jagan won by only two 
seats, I do not think it is too much to sug- 
gest that this loan made the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat for the forces of 
communism in British Guiana. 

Now, despite Jagan’s record, despite the 
sorry experience with being nice to Castro 
and with aid to Tito and to Poland, we find 
that there is talk of keeping Jagan from 
going Communist by making bigger and 
better loans to him. 

Mr. President, there is an alternative to 
folly; there is an alternative to inaction, I 
believe that the record of our tragic failure 
in British Guiana is still another argument 
for the establishment of a Freedom Academy 
where methods of combating communism 
can be studied and devised and where we 
train cold war experts for the side of freedom. 


“EXHIBIT I—BRITISH GUIANA—SUSPENSION or 
THE CONSTITUTION 
“(Presented by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to Parliament by Command of Her 
Majesty, October 1953) 
“I. Introduction 
“1. The new Constitution introduced in 
British Guiana last April was based on a 
report (Col. No. 280) of an independent Com- 
mission (Sir John Waddington, Chairman, 
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Professor V. T. Harlow and Dr. Rita Hinden, 
members). It conferred upon the people for 
the first time universal adult suffrage and 
provided for a bi-cameral Legislature with a 
Lower Chamber (House of Assembly) consist- 
ing of twenty-seven members, of whom 
twenty-four were elected, and an Upper 
Chamber (the State Council) consisting of 
nine members appointed by the Governor 
(two on the recommendation of the Ministers 
in the Lower Chamber). The Constitution 
provided for the appointment of six elected 
members of the House of Assembly as Minis- 
ters with departmental responsibility and 
gave them a majority of two in the Executive 
Council, the principal instrument of policy. 
The Governor was obliged (save tn excep- 
tional cases) to consult, and take the advice 
of, this Council. 

“2. In the General Election at the end of 
April for thhe House of Assembly under the 
new Constitution the People’s Progressive 
Party (P. P. P.) gained 51 percent of the votes, 
and 18 out of 24 seats. With this majority it 
secured the election of members of the Party 
to the six Ministerial posts filled from the 
House of Assembly. 

“These Ministers were: Dr. C. B. Jagan 
(Minister for Agriculture), Mr. L. F. S. Burn- 
ham (Minister for Education), Mr. A. Chase 
(Minister for Labour), Mrs. S. King (Minister 
for Works), Dr. J. P. Lachhmansingh (Minis- 
ter for Health), Mr. J. N. Singh (Minister for 
Local Government). 

“Dr. Jagan was elected Leader of the House 
of Assembly and Mrs. Jagan, Deputy 
Speaker, Two further members of the P. PP., 


“3. The People’s 55 * Party. there- 
fore, held six out of the ten places in the 
Executive Council. It also had a working 
majority in the House of Assembly, but not 
in the State Council. It would also have had 
a majority if the Governor had decided to 
call a Joint Session of the two Houses for 
any purpose. 

“II. Activities of Ministers 


“4, The conduct of Ministers showed no 
concern for the true welfare of the Colony 
and threatened its progress as an orderly 
state; it had seriously endangered the eco- 
nomic life of the country and had set it on 
the road to collapse. Examples of this con- 
duct are: 

%) Fomenting of strikes for political ends 
(pars. 15-18); 

“(il) Attempting to oust established trade 
unions by legislative action (par. 19); 

(ut) Removal of the ban on the entry of 
‘West Indian communists (par. 8); 

“(iv) Introduction of a bill to repeal the 
Undesirable Publications Ordinance and the 
flooding of the territory with communist 
literature (paragraph 8); 

„ Misuse of rights of appointment to 
Boards and Committees (paragraph 13); 

ae of racial hatred (para- 

“(vii) Plan to secularize Church schools 


(vii) Neglect of their administrative du- 
ties (paragraphs 22-23); 

“(ix) Undermining of the loyalty of the 
Police (paragraphs 9-11); 
gain control of the Pub- 


Sena” Threats of violence (paragraphs 28 

“5. Each one of these acts judged sep- 
arately was serious enough, and the cumula- 
tive effect was disastrous. Viewed in the light 
of the Communist connexions of Ministers, 
their aim was unmistakable. 

“6. In the succeeding paragraphs the 
events of the period May-September 1953 are 
described roughly in chronological order, 
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“The loyal address and withdrawal of bans 
on entry of Communists and Communist 
literature 
J. At the first business session of the new 

House of Assembly held on 17th June the 

Party refused to move a loyal address to the 

Queen in ‘response to Her Majesty's gracious 

at the introduction of the new Con- 
stitution (though a loyal address was passed 
unanimously when moved by the Leader of 
the Opposition). 

“8. At the same time and contrary to the 
general policy of other West Indian Govern- 
ments, the P. PP. Ministers insisted on the 
removal of the ban on the entry of certain 
well-known West Indian Communists into 
British Guiana. They introduced a bill to re- 
peal the Undesirable Publications Ordinance, 
thus removing the power of the Governor in 
Council to exclude subversive literature. 
Communist literature brought in by Dr. Ja- 
gan in 1951 was seized by customs officials. 
The proposed bill sought to invalidate this 
seizure and was thus attempting to make 
these officials liable to legal proceedings for 
their official action. It has not yet passed 
into law, but meanwhile communist litera- 
ture has been pouring into the country. 


“Undermining of the loyalty of the police 
“9. Ministers intended to organize a Peo- 
ples’ Police.” On 8rd May, Dr, Jagan said, 
“Comrades, in the past when we asked for 
bread we were given bullets and those who 
Ared at workers were honoured by the mas- 
ters. But when the P.P.P. gets into power the 
same bullets which were fired on those poor 
— will be fired on our oppressors. We 
shall organise a Police Force; it will be known 
as the People’s Police.” 
“10. Ministers in their speeches made clear 
their dissatisfaction that the existing police 
force was not under the control of P.P.P.; 


used the dissidents to spread discontent and 
disaffection. 

“11, The Minister for Labour tried to inter- 
Jere with the control of the police by the 
Chief Secretary. He informed the Chief Secre- 
tary that he proposed to issue a statement 
for the guidance of the police and requested 
the Chief Secretary to draw their attention 
to it. The following are extracts from the pro- 
posed statement: It is nauseating to find 
that as soon as there is a labour dispute or 
stoppage of work—no matter how trivial or 
large—the police intervene. Any repetition of 
the past attitude and conduct by the police 
will meet with stern action on the part of the 
elected Ministers.” In fact the police had not 
interfered in labour disputes; they only be- 
came involved in the exercise of their duty to 
maintain law and order. The Chief Secretary 
managed to prevail on the Minister to defer 
publication until the question had been fur- 
ther discussed, but on 23rd September the 
Minister asked that the Governor should be 
informed that he proposed to issue the sub- 
stance of the statement after resumption 
of work in the sugar industry. 

“Attempts to gain control of the public 

service 

“12. It is fundamental, as it is in this 
country—and it is written into all colonial 
constitutions—that the public services 
should be free from all influences. 
Accordingly under the constitution respon- 
sibility for the public service ‘is reserved to 
the Governor who is advised on these matters 
by an independent Public Service Commis- 
sion. Ministers, however, clearly showed that 
they resented this. For example, in a speech 
on July 26, Dr. Jagan said They have ap- 
pointed a Civil Service Commission because 
they do not want us to have anything to do 
with the appointment of civil servants. We 
would like to have power to appoint our own 
people who would be able to do our work’. 
Ministers made clear their intention to abol- 
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ish the Public Service Commission and to re- 
fuse to vote provision for it. They encouraged 
dissatisfied members of the Service to come 
direct to them for redress. They also encour- 
aged junior officers to act as informers on de- 
partmental activities and have sought their 
views regarding the efficiency and conduct of 
their senior officers. The Minister of Works 
instructed the Director of Public Works that 
committees of workers should be set up in 
connexion with works projects. The functions 
of these committees were not to be confined 
to service conditions, but were to advise on 
the execution of the projects. 


“Control over boards and committees 


“13. Ministers’ appointments to Statutory 
Boards and Committeees showed their de- 
termination to put these Committees under 
Party control without regard for members 
suitability and experience. They appointed 
4 P. P. P. supporters, 3 of whom were pri- 
mary schoolteachers, to the Education Com- 
mittee while the representatives previously 
on the Committee of the denominational 
governing bodies which control 260 out of 277 

schools in British Guiana were ex- 
cluded. They also proposed to fill 5 out of 7 
seats on the Transport Advisory Council by 
P. P. P. supporters. Two of these were junior 
members of the Transport and Harbours De- 
partment itself, and one was a tailor who 
earns his living by selling P.P.P. literature. 
Ministers pressed the Governor to transfer to 
them his powers to appoint members of other 
more important executive boards and com- 
mittees so as to give them control over the 
local government board and such organiza- 
tions as the Rice Marketing Board, Ministers 
ordered the manager of the Rice Marketing 
Board to disobey the instructions of the 
legally appointed Board using the threat that 
they (the Ministers) would shortly be ap- 
pointing a new Board. 

“Racial hatred 

“14. The Ministers for Education and for 
Labour started an ‘African and Colonial Af- 
fairs Committee’ which declared support for 
the Mau Mau in Kenya and the communist 
terrorists in Malaya and specialised in vicious 
anti-British, anti-white propaganda. 

“Labor unrest 

“15. For many years a trade union called 
the Man Power Citizens’ Association 
(MFP. C. A.) has represented the main body 
of sugar workers. It has negotiated a num- 
ber of agreements with the Sugar-Producers’ 
Association (SP. A.) improving wages and 
setting up joint negotiating machinery. In 
1945 Dr. Jagan, who had been ‘Treasurer of 
this Union, having failed to gain control of 
tt, broke away and later under his influence, 
a rival union, the Guiana Industrial Work- 
ers’ Union (G. W. U.) was formed with Dr. 
J. P. Lachhmansingh (later Minister for 
Health) as President. This union set out to 
break the MP. C. A. and the negotiating ma- 
chinery between the M. C. A. and the 
SP. A. After the Enmore riots of 16th June, 
1948, in which a number of people were 
‘killed, a Commission of Inquiry into the 
Sugar Industry reported (Colonial No. 249) 
that the claim of the GA. W. U. for recogni- 
tion was premature and unwarranted and 
that the claims and complaints of the work- 
ers were amply represented by the already 
recognised unions. 

“16. The G. I. W. U., however, sought to call 
general strikes in the sugar industry in the 
autumns of 1951 and 1952, to obtain recog- 
nition, but failed to secure any general sup- 
port for its calls though strikes did occur on 
Individual estates. In the official report of 
the Registrar of Trade Unions in British 
‘Guiana, the number of members of the 
GA. W.. on the 3ist December, 1952, was 
given as 817, compared with 7.272 members 
of the MFC. A., of whom at least half were 
sugar 
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“17. When the P.P.P. came into power it 
espoused the cause of the G. W. U. of which 
Dr. Lachhmansingh remained President al- 
though Minister for Health. Labour rela- 
tions in the sugar industry have steadily 
deteriorated owing to direct interference by 
Ministers in minor matters which would 
previously have been settled through the 
existing joint consultative machinery. Dur- 
ing this year there were 64 minor stoppages 
from May to September, compared with 3 up 
to May. In August the Minister for Labour 
approached the S.P.A. and pressed for the 
recognition of the G.I.W.U. The Association 
sent a conciliatory reply offering joint recog- 
nition with the M. P. C. A. A meeting of the 
Union was held on August 30 to consider this 
offer. The Minister for Health as President, 
and the Minister for Works (who held no 
official position in the Union) attended. 
The latter dominated the proceedings and in- 
sisted on the meeting calling a general strike 
in the Sugar Industry. The meeting agreed 
without considering the S.P.A.’s reply to their 
demand for recognition; and Mr. King, Dr. 
Lachhmansingh, Mrs. Jagan (that is, two 
Ministers and the Deputy Speaker) and other 
members of the Party toured the estates 
urging the workers to strike. 

“18. The resulting strike eventually para- 
lyzed the whole industry. Some days after 
it had started the Union represented that 
its object was to secure an improvement in 
wages and working conditions, although no 
previous approach had been made on the 
matter to the employers. Attempts were 
made to organize a general strike in sympa- 
thy in other industries and essential services. 
Some members of the Sawmill Workers’ 
Union (President—Dr. Jagan) and the Brit- 
ish Guiana Labour Union (President—the 
Minister for Education) responded. The 
President of the Transport Workers’ Union, 
who was opposed to joining the strike, even- 
tually agreed under pressure and intimida- 
tion to a 4-hour sympathy stoppage of work 
by his Union. Even this was only partially 
successful and there was little response from 
other Unions. The Minister for Health then 
ordered the sugar workers to return to work. 


“Labor legislation 


“19. Strikes having failed, the Minister for 
Health announced that the G.I.W.U. demand 
for recognition would be pursued by legisla- 
tive action. A draft Labour Relations Ordi- 
nance was thereupon published requiring 
employers to recognize for purposes of nego- 
tiation any Union which obtained the sup- 
port of 52 percent of the workers in an in- 
dustry by ballot. Such legislation is contrary 
to policy and practice in British industry 
because it imposes an element of compulsion 
in a field where the principle of mutual con- 
sent, which is inherent in collective bargain- 
ing, can alone yield satisfactory results. It is 
claimed to be based on a United States law, 
but in fact reflects only one feature of a gen- 
eral code of industrial law in the United 
States which imposes restrictions and obli- 
gations not only upon employers, but also 
upon trade unions. At the same time the 
Minister of Labour moved to repeal the Trade 
Disputes (Essential Services) Ordinance 
1942. The object of this Ordinance is to pre- 
vent sudden stoppages in services where there 
is likely to be an immediate and serious effect 
on the life and health of the community. 
Without such protection, the country could 
be deprived of water supplies, electricity, 
transport and drainage, and food supplies 
and public health endangered, 

“20. On September 24, the day the strike 
ended, the House of Assembly met. Before 
the session began, large crowds had been in- 
stigated by the P.P.P. and G. I. W. U. leaders 
to assemble in the vicinity of the Legisla- 
tive Chamber. While the police were at- 
tempting to control them the Minister for 
Works exhorted them to rush the building. 
It was soon packed with an unruly crowd and 
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it was some time before sufficient order could 
be restored for the session to begin. The Min- 
ister for Labour then moved the suspension 
of Standing Orders so that the Labour Rela- 
tions Bill could be taken without due notice 
through all its stages that day. The Speaker 
refused this request on the grounds that 
such action infringed the rights of the mi- 
nority in the House, and that he could not 
permit a measure of such importance to the 
life of the community to be taken without 
notice. The Ministers present and other mem- 
bers of the P.P.P. then rose and left the 
Chamber. Pandemonium broke out amongst 
the large crowd in the Chamber, which in- 
vaded the floor of the House, and order could 
not be restored for some time. The Leader of 
the Opposition had to be given police protec- 
tion on leaving the building. The Party at 
first threatened to boycott the House until 
the Speaker reversed his ruling and at a pub- 
lic meeting the Speaker was accused by the 
Ministers of partiality. Eventually, however, 
the Bill was debated for several days and 
passed. These incidents added to the already 
serious tension in Georgetown which was not 
relaxed until the arrival of the troops. 

21. The alarm generated amongst mod- 
erate opinion by these developments was re- 
flected in a resolution recorded on the 21st 
September by the State Council, expressing 
its grave anxiety at the sugar strike and re- 
gretting that ‘certain Ministers of the Crown 
in the Colony had been actively engaged in 
various parts of the country in promoting 
and sustaining this strike.’ The resolution 
continued ‘such action by these Ministers of 
the Crown is a grave danger to the Constitu- 
tion, a direct threat to the peace and security 
of the ctizens of the Colony and the negation 
of good and responsible democratic govern- 
ment,’ and it asked the Secretary of State 
‘after due enquiry to take such action as he 
may deem fit to ensure confidence in the 
Government and the proper and efficient 
working of the Constitution.’ 


“Ministerial negligence 


“22. When the Ministers were dismissed 
large arrears of work were found in most of 
the offices; in the case of the Minister for 
Works, who was responsible for drainage and 
irrigation, important issues had been left un- 
dealt with for several months, The conse- 
quences of this neglect and of Ministers’ ac- 
tions are given in paragraphs 24-27. 

“23. Ministers came into power at an im- 
portant stage in the development of the 
country. Prospects were bright, An estimated 
total of £10 million overseas capital had been 
invested in the Colony over the preceding 
five years. Plans to bring large areas of land 
into production on the coast and to provide 
for the ever-growing population had been 
drawn up, involving large schemes for the 


drainage of land. Arrangements had been 


made to find the substantial sum of money 
required to meet the cost, partly from the 
Colony’s allocation of g 3 % m. from United 
Kingdom funds for development. There were 
favourable markets for the two main agri- 
cultural products, namely sugar and rice, 
the former provided by the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement, 1951. The report of the 
International Bank Mission which visited 
British Guiana early this year was avail- 
able in mid-July. This report provided an 
excellent blue-print for the future develop- 
ment of the Colony. Ministers made no 
attempt to take advantage of all these oppor- 
tunities despite the efforts of the Governor 
who, as stated in his broadcast, pressed upon 
them on many occasions, ways and means 
of making progress in the economic field. 
“Ill. The economic consequences 


“24. Not only did Ministers neglect all these 
opportunities of pushing ahead with the 
development of the resources of the terri- 
tory and thereby improving the standard 
of life of the inhabitants, but by their activ- 
ities they undermined the confidence of 
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the whole business community. Although 
the International Bank Mission concluded 
during its visit that the major part of the 
large sums required for development during 
the next 5 years could be raised locally, the 
Governor was recently advised that any at- 
tempt to raise a local loan would be unsuc- 
cessful. A survey by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of principal business firms shows that 
turnover in wholesale and retail trades de- 
creased by 9½ percent compared with the 
corresponding period in 1952. There is am- 
ple evidence that until private firms have 
more confidence in the future of the Colony 
they will make no further capital invest- 
ments there. For example: 

„(a) Kennametals International S.A. (Inc.) 
abandoned an exclusive permission to ex- 
plore for columbite/tantalite on June 30; 

“(b) The New York Alaska Gold Dredging 
Company abandoned an exclusive permission 
on September 3; 

(e) The Gulf Oil Corporation withdrew 
their application for an oil exploration license 
on August 27; 

“(d) Panhandle Oil Canada Limited has 
abandoned further exploration pending its 
clarification of the political situation; 

“(e) A building project by Ellis Associated 
Companies involving capital investment of 
$300,000 was abandoned as financial backers 
refused to continue negotiations with the 
then Government. 

“25. Unemployment increased sharply in 
the building trade, because of a general 
reluctance to start new construction work. 
Local timber mills report decreases varying 
from 12 percent to 40 percent in the demand 
for lumber for the domestic building trade. 

“26. At the end of 1952 Savings Bank de- 
posits totalled approximately $16 million. 
The level of deposits fluctuated during the 
first weeks of the new Government, but a 
serious run started in August as is shown 
in the following table: 


“Date Deposits With- Net with- 
drawals drawals 

$604, 605 , 341 

1, 371, 485 1802 456 

712,619 373,925 

THK 4.0. 988,987 2,688,709 1, 699, 722 


“Note: Dollar (B.W.1.)=4s. 2d. 


“After the arrival of the troops the rate of 
withdrawal significantly decreased. 

“27. The numerous strikes and stoppages 
in the sugar industry which had taken place 
during the past 4 months owing to direct 
interference in labour relations on sugar 
estates by Ministers resulted in substantial 
losses in production of sugar and in wages 
earned by sugar workers. 


“IV. The danger ef violence 

“28. The leaders of the P.P.P. had for some 
time made clear their preparedness to use 
force to gain their ends. For example— 

“(i) On March 10 this year Dr. Jagan said: 
‘In Kenya the Africans are not only killing 
white men who took away their land, but are 
killing their own people who turn stooges 
and that should be done to stooges (here) 
who are fighting the cause of the Govern- 
ment and not the people.’ 

“(ii) The Minister for Education said in 
House of Assembly on September 11: ‘The 
possibility of our present constitution being 
taken from us will be met by as much force 
as is necessary.’ He also said at a public 
meeting on September 24: ‘They say they are 
going to take away the constitution from 
us, but I would like them to know that when 
they attempt that, Her Gracious Majesty will 
not only hear of the explosion of the atomic 
bomb in the hinterlands of Australia, but 
she will hear of it in the mud land of British 
Guiana, for we intend to fight to the end. I 
would like not to disclose our plans for the 
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intended action which we will take, but will 
keep it a secret until it becomes necessary to 
put it into operation.’ 

“29. Ministers’ actions showed that their 
speeches were not mere rhetoric. One ex- 
ample of this was when the Minister for 
Works encouraged a mob to rush the legisla- 
ture (see par. 20). The attempts to subvert 
the police force and to set up ‘People’s 
Police’ can have had no other object (see 
pars. 9 and 10). 

“30. It was established from reliable sources 
that, at meetings attended by Dr. Jagan, the 
Minister for Education, the Minister for 
Works, and Mrs. Jagan, a plan was made to 
set fire to business property and residences 
of prominent Europeans and Government 
Officials. It was to be put into force if the 
Governor refused to declare.a Joint Session to 
consider the Labour Relations Bill, or if 
action was taken to arrest any of the Minis- 
ters for sedition or if the Constitution was 
revoke’. This information was supported by 
reports of unusual sales of petrol to individ- 
uals without cars who carried lt away in cans 
or bottles. 

“31. The P.P.P. has a well-developed cell 

system which enables contacts to be made 
and instructions issued, and there is re- 
ported to be a hard core of some 400-500 
Party members, concentrated mainly in 
Georgetown, who are ready to do violence at 
the bidding of the leaders, particularly Mr. 
King. 
“32. From September 1 to October 9, 660 
applications for cover against riot and civil 
commotion to a value of $11,335,000 were 
received by three of the insurance companies 
operating in the colony from persons who 
have not previously sought such cover. 

“33. On October 15, the Governor reported 
that ‘There can be no doubt that the arrival 
of troops forestalled any plans for violent 
demonstrations with which any moves to 
take action against Ministers and the party, 
even the withdrawal of portfolios from one 
or more of the Ministers, would otherwise 
have been greeted.’ 

“V. People's progressive party leaders 
and communism 
“Ties With International Communist 
Organizations 

“34, Leaders of the Party have been closely 
associated with international communist 
organizations for many years. Mrs. Jagan 
was a member of the Young Communist 
League in the United States before 1943 and 
Mr. R. Westmaas frequently attended com- 
munist meetings in Great Britain before 
returning to British Guiana in November, 
1952. At least ten members of the Party have 
made trips behind the ‘Iron Curtain’ during 
the past two years and these trips have in- 
creased in frequency since the Party came 
into power. Such Party members who visited 
the United Kingdom had frequent contacts 
with Communists here. Details of contacts 
between P.P.P. leaders and international com- 
munist front organisations are given in 
Appendix A. It will be seen that these have 
mainly been with the “World Federation of 
Trade Unions,” an organization under com- 
munist control which has latterly devoted 
much attention to the incitement of strikes 
and agitation in Western democratic coun- 
tries and their colonies. At its general Coun- 
cil meeting in November 1951, Dr. Jagan 
himself sought the formation of a Colonial 
Bureau of the WF. T. U. PPP. leaders have 
made it clear that they were prepared to fol- 
low the lead of W.F.T.U. and to further the 
aims of international communism in British 


Guiana. 
“Party Organization 

“35. The PPP. evolved from a political dis- 
cussion group organised ‘by Dr. and Mrs. 
Jagan. Although the party had a following 
amongst labour leaders, it was firmy con- 
trolled from the outset by Mrs. Jagan as 
Secretary and Dr. Jagan as President. They 
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used the Party to disseminate communist 
literature and to spread pro-Communist 
propaganda in dts journal “Thunder.” As al- 
ready described the Jagans and their as- 
sociates set out to capture the existing Trade 
Union movement or, where they failed, as 
with the sugar union, to set up rival unions 
in order to provide the labour wing to their 
political party. Mrs. Jagan, shortly after her 
election as Deputy Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, attended the Third World Con- 
gress of the Communist-dominated Women’s 
International Democratic Federation 
(WI. DF.) and, on her return, she circulated 
a directive to Party members calling for or- 
ganisation of small cells for recruitment and 
indoctrination and the selling of the party’s 
paper and Communist literature. 
“Communist Propaganda 

“36. In official broadcasts Ministers gave 
evidence of their attachment to Communist 
ideas. Dr. Jagan announced he believed that 
socialism having replaced capitalism would 
‘itself evolve into the higher Communist 
stage of society.’ In an official broadcast 
the Minister for Education said his inten- 
tion was to remove Churches from their 
present participation in the educational sys- 
tem of the country and to revise the cur- 
riculum and textbooks of schools ‘to give 
them the true Guianese Socialist and realis- 
tic outlook.’ 

“87. The Party and, in particular, Mr. R. 
Westmaas, one of its Vice-Presidents, have 
promoted the formation of a Communist 
political Youth Organization, the Pioneer 
Youth League, affiliated to the Communist 
controlled World Federation of Democratic 
Youth (WF. D..) and World Peace Council 
(W.P.C.). All Ministers have been present at 
one time or another at League meetings 
where propaganda of the W.F.D.Y. and 
WP. C. was distributed. On August 16, 1953, 
a Youth Congress, to which overseas dele- 
gates were invited by the Minister for Works, 
was held to coincide with the Communist 
World Youth Festival at Bucharest. 

“38. The Party sought to undermine the 
position and influence of the established 
Youth Movements, such as the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides, which are grouped in the 
Colony under a Youth Council. This Council 
refused to accept the membership of the 
League on the grounds that it was a political 
organization. The Minister for Local Govern- 
ment and Social Welfare proposed to the 
Governor that the Minister for Works should 
be made chairman of the Council. 

“39. In May, Mrs. Jagan set up a Women's 
Progressive Organization which has applied 
for affiliation to the communist controlled 
WI DF. A British Guiana Peace Committee, 
in which the Minister for Works, Mrs. Jagan 
and Mr. R. Westmaas have been active, has 
been spreading this type of communist ‘peace’ 
propaganda for some time and has taken its 
lead from the communist-run World Peace 
Council. Mr. Westmaas is responsible for run- 
ning a bookshop which is the main centre for 
the dissemination of communist propaganda. 

40. In sum, Dr. and Mrs. Jagan, Mr. S. 
King and Mr. R. Westmaas especially have 
been in frequent contact with Communists 
and Communist front organizations abroad. 
They have shown by their speeches and 
writings that they are zealots in the cause 
of communism and have demonstrated by 
their actions that their objective is to im- 
pose a totalitarian control on the PP. P., 
the Trade Unions, the police force, the youth 
organisations and the State itself. All the 
Ministers have supported the extremists, 
have shown that they were prepared to be 
guided by them and cannot, therefore, evade 
responsibility for what has occurred. 

41. The Soviet Communist leaders issue 
(periodical directives in the Cominform 
Journal concerning the national liberation 
movement in colonial and dependent coun- 
tries. Communists are charged with the duty 
of securing control of these movements in 
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order to establish satellite ‘Peoples’ Democra- 
cles. The technique by which communist 
parties have seized power in all other parts 
of the world is significantly standardized. In 
those countries a highly disciplined party 
machine used anda, indoctrination of 
the young, infiltration of the police and the 
public service, penetration of all forms of 
social organization, fomenting of class hatred 
and the creation of economic chaos by strikes 
to achieve its ends. Step by step this is the 
pattern followed by the P.P.P. in British 
Guiana. 


“VI. Action by Her Majesty's Government 


“42. It became clear by the end of Septem- 
ber that British Guiana was facing a rapid 
deterioration in the efficiency of its admin- 
istration, in its economy and in its security. 
This deterioration threatened not only public 
order, but the very livelihood of the people. 
The Governor's reserve powers were certainly 
never intended to deal with a situation of 
this kind, so that effective action could not 
be taken within the terms of the Constitu- 
tion to remedy matters. After consultation 
with the Governor Her Majesty’s Government 
was driven reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the only course was to take steps to 
suspend the Constitution. To have waited 
until further deterioration in the situation 
had brought loss of life would have been a 
betrayal of Her Majesty's Government's re- 
sponsibilities. 

“43. Her Majesty's Government realised the 
gravity of this step. Some Ministers had 
threatened violence and tension was great. 
They and other extremists might have used 
this occasion for stirring up disorder. Her 
Majesty’s Government accordingly decided to 
transfer to British Guiana the troops which 
were stationed in Jamaica and British Hon- 
duras to support the security forces and to 
ensure the maintenance of order. In the 
event the action taken by Her Majesty's 
Government was greeted with widespread 
relief in the Colony and there were no in- 
cidents beyond the general strike which the 
PPP. Ministers are attempting to organise. 
In the West Indies the unofficial members 
of several Executive Councils and Commit- 
tees have supported Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment’s action. Strong criticisms of the P.P.P. 
by leaders of the two principal political 
parties in Jamaica have been published in 
the Press. 

“44. Pending the making of the Order in 
Council to suspend the Constitution P.P.P. 
Ministers were deprived of responsibility for 
departments and steps were taken to amend 
the Constitution so that the Governor, in 
exercising his powers under the Constitution, 
was no longer obliged to act on the advice of 
Executive Council. This was the effect of the 
British Guiana (Constitution) (Amendment) 
Order in Council, 1958, made on 4th October, 
1953, and of the Additional Instructions, 
amending the Royal Instructions to the Gov- 
ernor of April 1, 1953 signed by The Queen 
on the same day, The Governor was also 
given emergency powers at the same time 
under the British Guiana (Emergency) Or- 
der in Council, 1953. The texts of Her 
Majesty's Government's announcement and 
the Governor's broadcast of 9th October are 
given in Appendices B and C. As stated in 
the announcement a Commission will be 
‘sent out to British Guiana to enquire into 
the events which have led to this check in 
‘the political advance of the Colony and to 
make recommendations for a revised Con- 
stitution. 


“Appendix A—Contacts between PP. P. lead- 
ers and international Communist front 
organizations 1950-1953 
“In November 1950, Keith Carter from 

British Guiana was present at the Second 

‘World Peace Congress held in Warsaw under 

tthe auspices of the Communist World Peace 

Council. In February 1951, “Thunder,’ 
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organ of the People’s Progressive Party, in- 
cluded an article entitled ‘Long Live Peace,’ 
which followed the lead of the Communist 
controlled Warsaw Peace Congress of Novem- 
ber, 1950, in calling for the abolition of 
atomic, bacteriological, and other methods 
of mass destruction. Towards the end of 1951 
a British Guiana Peace Committee was set 
up, and was dominated by P.P.P. supporters. 

“In the summer of 1951, Dr. Jagan, the 
leader of the People’s Progressive Party, 
visited Europe, primarily to attend the HIrd 
“World Festival of Youth and Students for 
Peace” which was held in Berlin in August 
1951. It was also attended by thirteen other 
British Guianese residents at that time in 
the United Kingdom, including Mr. R. West- 
maas, who on his return to British Guiana 
became a prominent member of the P.P.P. On 
August 20, Prague Radio in its English trans- 
mission broadcast a recorded speech made by 
Dr. Jagan in which he denounced British im- 
perialism for allegedly exploiting the man- 
power and plundering the resources of British 
Guiana. 

“In November 1951, Dr. Jagan attended 
the General Council meeting of the Com- 
munist-controlled World Federation of Trade 
Unions: (WF. T. U.) in the Soviet sector of 
Berlin, as an observer. During the course of 
his speech there he made a suggestion that 
to assist trade unions in colonial territories 
the W.F.T.U. should set up a Colonial De- 
partment. This suggestion was reiterated by 
a Trinidad observer present, and later a rec- 
ommendation incorporating this proposal 
was approved by the General Council meet- 
ing. A further recommendation approved was 
to the effect that the W.F.T.U. should send 
delegates to colonial territories in order 20 
strengthen its links with these territories. 

“Meanwhile, in Vienna the staff of the 
W.F.T.U. Secretariat had been augmented by 
the arrival there from the U.S.A, of Mr. Fer- 
dinand C. Smith, a Jamaican by birth, Mr. 
Smith had lived in the U.S.A. for over 30 
years and was well known there for his Com- 
munist activities amongst maritime workers; 
he left the U.S.A. in anticipation of the 
execution of a deportation order in force 

him. He became an Assistant Secre- 
tary in the W. F. T. U. Secretariat in charge of 
American, Canadian and Caribbean affairs, 
and later was nominated as head of the 
WF. T. U. Colonial Department. 

In the spring of 1952, presumably in ful- 
filment of the WF. T. U. General Council rec- 
ommendation referred to earlier, Mr. Smith 
in company with Mr. W. Strachan, a Jamai- 
can Communist resident in London, travelled 
to the West Indies. They visited Jamaica and 
Trinidad but were refused permission to visit 
British Guiana; this decision was later the 


* At the time of its Berlin Council meet- 
ing the W.F.T.U. had been for nearly three 
years under Communist control. Its pri- 
mary task, as defined at its Milan Congress 
in 1949 by the Soviet Trade Union leader 
V. V. Kuznetsov was to ‘expose the war- 
mongers and their agents in the labour 
movement,’ a task which ‘in the colonial 
and dependent countries’ was to be ‘com- 
bined with the call for a struggle for na- 
tional liberation and independence’. Kuz- 
netsoy insisted that the W.F.T.U. should 
work to ‘secure the affiliation of new mem- 
bers especially trade union centers in colo- 
nial and dependent countries’ and that its 
executive bodies should ‘establish close 
contact with the trade unions of those coun- 
tries.’ The promise of ‘systematic help for 
trade unions in the colonial and dependent 
countries’ was repeated at the meeting of 
the W.F.T.U. Executive Committee in Buda- 
pest in May 1950, which also instructed the 
W. F. T. U. Secretariat to extend the distribu- 
tion of W.F.T.U. material to Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, and to assist trade unions of 
those countries in starting and developing 
a trade union press. 
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subject of a bitter attack by Dr. Jagan in the 
Legislative Assembly. Both Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Strachan returned to Europe in June 
1952, but a month later Mr. Smith sailed 
from the United Kingdom for Jamaica, where 
he remained until March of this year. In 
March he led delegates from the Caribbean 
at an International Conference on Social Se- 
curity held in Vienna under the WF. T. U. 
auspices; he travelled to Jamaica once more 
in April to continue his activities there on 
behalf of the W.F.T.U. 

“After his debut at the Berlin Council, Dr. 
Jagan and his more extreme colleagues in 
the P.P.P. began to take a prominent part 
in W. F. T. U. activity. The W.F.T.U. Bulletin 
of January 16-31, 1952, contained a long 
article by him on the Trade Union ‘struggle’ 
in British Guiana in which he attacked the 
‘sham constitution’ given to the Colony and 
demanded ‘real independence.’ The WF. T. U. 
Bulletin of March 1-15, 1953, contained an 
article in extreme terms by Mrs. Jagan on 
‘Civil Liberties in British Guiana’. 

“In the late summer of 1952, the Pioneer 
Youth League of British Guiana came into 
being as the Youth Movement of the P.P.P. 
It was accepted as an affiliate of the Com- 
munist controlled World Federation of Dem- 
ocratic Youth (W.F.D.Y.)? at a Council 
meeting held in Prague in February, 1953, 
and attended by Mr. S. King, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the P.P.P., and lately Minister of 
Communications. 

“In October, 1952, Dr. Jagan was present 
at a meeting in Barbados called by Mr. Rich- 
ard Hart, Secretary of the Caribbean Labour 
Congress, and attended by other Communist 
sympathisers from Trinidad, St. Vincent and 
Barbados itself. Mr. F. C. Smith intended to 
be present at this meeting also, at which it 
is believed that plans to further WF. T. U. in- 
fluence in the Caribbean area were discussed, 
but in the event he was not allowed to enter 
Barbados. 

“In December, 1952, Mr. S. King, Assistant 
Secretary of the P.P.P., travelled to Vienna to 
attend the so-called Congress of Peoples for 
Peace, held under the auspices of the World 
Peace Council. He was elected to the Presid- 
ium. Later Mr. King visited Budapest where 
he is reported to have made a statement al- 
leging that 90 percent of the youth of British 
Guiana were unemployed, and that the 
schoolchildren were half starved. He also 
went to Prague where he attended the 
W.F.D.Y. Council meeting mentioned above. 
On his return on 5th March, 1953, he brought 
back with him a large suitcase full of Com- 
munist propaganda, pamphlets and corre- 
spondence with Communist contacts in East- 
ern Europe and England. 

“In May 1953, a body known as the Wom- 
en's Progressive Organisation was formed at a 
meeting held in Georgetown by Mrs. Jagan, 
and a decision taken to apply for affiliation to 
the Communist controlled Women's Interna- 
tional Democratic Federation“ (headquar- 


The W.F.D.Y. is a Communist-controlled 
organisation which has close links with the 
WF. T. U. It has always shown a close in- 
terest in colonial problems. Thus, its Exec- 
utive Council reported at its Second Con- 
gress in Budapest in September 1949: ‘The 
imperialists’ preparations for war have been 
stepped up. * * * Everything is being put 
into motion in order to drown in blood the 
irresistible movement of the colonial peo- 
ples for national liberation.’ 

“3 The Communist-controlled Women's In- 
ternational Democratic Federation has also 
shown a close interest in colonial problems 
in accordance with the accepted Communist 
line. A resolution passed at its Asian Con- 
ference at Peking in 1949 declared: ‘The 
W.LD-F. leads women of all the imperialist 
countries in their struggle against their gov- 
ernments for the immediate termination of 
the colonial wars and armed intervention in 
Vietnam, Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, and the 
southern part of Korea.“ 
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ters—Soviet sector of Berlin). Immediately 
afterwards Mrs. Jagan left for Copenhagen to 
attend the Third World Congress of Women 
organised by the WI DF. Mrs. Jagan was 
elected to the Congress Presidium. In a 
speech she said ‘We need guidance and 
help. * We in the colonial world are tied 
economically and politically like the slaves 
of old. * * * Our people turn their eyes to 
the great socialist countries which have been 
moving forward with great rapidity and suc- 
cess. Help us to win freedom for all the op- 
pressed colonial peoples of the world.’ Mrs. 
Jagan visited Rumania after the congress. 

“In June 1953, Mr. R. Westmaas, vice presi- 
dent of the P.P.P., attended a session of the 
World Peace Council in Budapest, during the 
course of which Dr. Jagan and Mr. E. Hunt- 
ley (a P.P.P. member) were elected members 
of the W. P. C. Mr. Westmaas stayed in Europe 
to attend the Third World Youth Congress 
and the Fourth World Youth Festival, both 
events being held in Bucharest in late July 
and early August under the auspices of the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth. Mr. 
Westmaas was joined by two delegates from 
British Guiana selected by the Pioneer 
Youth League, Mr. Martin Carter (an assist- 
ant secretary of the P.P.P.) and Mr. Ramkar- 
ran (a P.P.P. member). 

“Three members of the P.P.P., Mr. Jackson 
(President of the Federation of Unions of 
Government Employees), Mr. Blackman 
(Secretary of Saw Mill Workers’ Union) and 
Mr. Ramkarran (a member of the House of 
Assembly) were at the Third Congress of 
W.F.T.U. which opened on 10th October, 
1953, in Vienna. The Secretary-General, M. 
Saillant, said in his opening speech that the 
main task of the W.F.T.U. was to develop 
the workers struggle ‘as much against co- 
lonial exploitation as for the strengthening 
of the social laws won in the course of pre- 
vious struggles. That is why we need to 
stimulate, develop and guide everywhere the 
combative spirit.’ Mr. Ramkarran said at 
the Congress ‘In this (sugar) strike move- 
ment the organisations affiliated with the 
so-called International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions stabbed the workers in 
the back’ (presumably because they refused 
to take part in a political general strike). 
Mr. Blackman spoke of British Guiana being 
hidden behind ‘the blood bespattered cur- 
tain of British terrorism’ and ‘said we will 
fight with as much determination even 
against odds as the Malayan patriots and 
the people of Kenya. We who have lived 
in slavery look with pride and admiration 
at the achievements of the Soviet Union, the 
successes of People’s China and the People’s 
Democracies in such a short space of time. 
Steel us to go forward with greater courage.’ 
He appealed to the WF. T. U. for help. Mr. 
Jackson was elected to the Presidium. Ob- 
servers from Jamaica, St. Vincent and Trini- 
dad attended this function together with Mr. 
F. C. Smith. 

“Papers seized in recent police raids on 
party premises show that the P.P.P, leaders 
were in constant communication with 
WF. T. U. and other international communist 
bodies in Europe as well as individual Com- 
munists in the United Kingdom. The follow- 
ing are examples: 

“1. Letter from Jean Lafitte of the W.P.C. 
enclosing photographic documents and cap- 
tions concerning bacteriological warfare in 
Korea and China; 

“2, Letter from the Committee for Friend- 
ship and Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, Sofia, Bulgaria, dated June 4, 
1953, sending material and photographs on 
the life of Dimitrov; 

“3. Two letters dated April 17 and August 
25, 1953, from the WF. T. UV. Publications 
Limited to Mr. Huntley (a member of P.P.P.), 
acknowledging notes on sugar workers and 
newspaper reproductions; 
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“4. Declaration from the World Peace 
Council in Budapest, June 1953, attended by 
Mr. Westmaas; 

“5, Letter to Mr. Huntley's wife, forward- 
ing of Third World Congress of 
Women in Copenhagen, June 1953; 

“6. Letter to the Pioneer Youth League 
from Jacques Denis, General Secretary, 
W.F.D.Y., Bucharest, acknowledging receipt 
of names of four delegates and two observ- 
ers elected to attend the World Youth Con- 


“There is abundant information available 
to indicate quite clearly that since initial 
contacts were made in 1950-51 there has 
been a steady strengthening of the ties be- 
tween the P.P.P. under the leadership of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jagan, Mr. Westmaas and 
Mr. King and the foremost international 
communist front organisations. There is 
little doubt that the attendance by P.P.P. 
leaders at international meetings organised 
by these movements has given considerable 
impetus to the activities of the P.P.P. and 
the trade union and youth organisations 
under its control. The increased attention 
paid by W. F. T. U. to Colonial affairs in recent 
years, suggested by Dr. Jagan himself, in- 
dicates the clear intention of Soviet com- 
munism to spread disaffection throughout 
the Colonial Empire by exploiting labour 
troubles and in other ways, while the pres- 
ence of Mr. F. Smith in the West Indies shows 
that that part of the world and British 
Guiana in particular has been singled out 
for a concentrated attack. 


“Appendix B—Statement by Her Majesty's 
Government of October 9, 1953 

“1, Her Majesty's Government have de- 
cided that the Constitution of British 
Guiana must be suspended to prevent Com- 
munist subversion of the Government and a 
dangerous crisis both in public order and in 
economic affairs, The necessary Order-in- 
Council will shortly be laid before Parlia- 
ment and an independent Commission of 
Enquiry appointed to report on what has 
happened and to recommend a revised con- 
stitution. The faction in power have shown 
by their acts and their speeches that they 
are prepared to go to any lengths including 
violence to turn British Guiana into a Com- 
munist state. The Governor has therefore 
been given emergency powers and has re- 
moved the portfolios of the Party Ministers. 
Armed forces have been landed to support 
the police and to prevent any public disorder 
which might be fomented by Communist 
supporters. These measures are being an- 
nounced to the people of British Guiana 
in a broadcast by the Governor. 

“2. Her Majesty's Government are quite 
satisfied that the elected ministers and the 
Party were completely under the control of 
a Communist clique. There is no doubt 
whatever that Dr. Jagan, Mrs. Jagan, Rory 
Westmaas, and Sidney King, to name the 
ringleaders, are closely associated with inter- 
national Communist organizations such as 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth, the 
World Peace Council and the Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federation. It is well 
known that these organizations are used for 
indoctrinating supporters in all parts of the 
world and as a cloak for concerting Com- 
munist plans. From the actions and public 
statements of these extremists it is clear that 
their objective was to turn British Guiana 
into a totalitarian state subordinate to Mos- 
cow and a dangerous platform for extending 
Communist influence in the Western hemi- 
sphere. 

“3. Ministers have used their official posi- 
tions in the Trade Unions and their influ- 
ence as Ministers to provoke and encourage 
a stoppage of work in the sugar industry for 
political purposes, without regard to the 
real interests of the workers. They deliber- 
ately spread the stoppage of work to other 
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industries, including the services essential 
to the life of the community, which it was 
their duty as Ministers to protect. They then 
attempted to gain their political ends in the 
Trade Unions by legislation and to set aside 
the rules of the House to get this passed at 
once. They incited large and unruly crowds 
to attend meetings of the House of Assembly, 
seeking to intimidate the opposition mem- 
bers with threats and abuse. 

“4, They have conducted an assiduous cam- 
paign to undermine the loyalty and disci- 
pline of the Police Force and have proposed 
to establish what they term People's Police. 

“5. They have persistently intruded into 
the sphere of the public service in an attempt 
to subject it to their political control: as 
part of this campaign they have attacked 
the Public Service Commission set up to en- 
sure the freedom of the public service from 
political interference and pressure and have 
announced their intention to abolish it. 

“6, Ministers have promoted the formation 
of a communist political Youth Organisa- 
tion, the Pioneer Youth League, and have 
sought to undermine the position and influ- 
ence of the established Youth Movements, 
such as the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. The 
Minister of Education has announced his 
intention to remove Churches from their 
present participation in the educational sys- 
tem of the country and to revise the cur- 
riculum and textbooks of schools with the 
evident objective of indoctrinating the chil- 
dren of the country with their political views. 

“7, Ministers have sponsored a British Gui- 
ana branch of the communist-inspired Peace 
Committee. Both personally and through 
their agents they have engaged in the dis- 
semination of communist subversive prop- 
aganda and initiated and directed subver- 
sive activities. They have set up a Com- 
mittee which supports communist terrorists 
in Malaya and deliberately foments racial 
hatred. 

“8, In these and other directions Ministers 
have deliberately used their powers, not to 
further the interests of the whole com- 
munity, but to pervert the constitution and 
secure totalitarian control over all aspects 
of the social, cultural and economic life of 
British Guiana. Among other things they 
are seeking to turn the workers of British 
Guiana and their unions into the political 
tool of an extremist clique. 

“9, These events have already done serious 
harm. Moderate opinion in the territory is 
alarmed at the turn events have taken, as 
was marked by the recent resolution passed 
by the State Council. There can be no 
doubt that in the present circumstances no 
business will undertake further capital de- 
velopment in the territory nor is there any 
hope of bringing in the technical assistance 
from abroad that is so badly needed for eco- 
nomic development. This could only lead, 
and lead soon, to mass unemployment. 

“10. It has become clear to Her Majesty's 
Government that the Ministers have no in- 
tention of making the constitution work, 
that on the contrary their sole object is to 
seize control of the whole life of the ter- 
ritory and to run it on totalitarian lines, 
They have clearly shown that they are pre- 
pared to use violence and to plunge the state 
into economic and social chaos to achieve 
their ends. Their next attempt to demon- 
strate their power might have been dis- 
astrous to the territory. 

“11. These are the reasons why steps were 
taken to vest in the Governor full control 
of the Government of the Colony and the 
necessary emergency powers to ensure law 
and order. As soon as the necessary legal 
steps can be taken the present Constitution 
will be suspended and an interim govern- 
ment set up with which the Guianese will 
be fully associated. 

“12. The Commission of Enquiry will be 
set up in due course by the Secretary of 
State to enquire into the events in British 
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Guiana which have led to this check in the 
political advance of the Colony and to make 
recommendations for a revised Constitution. 

“13. The damage which this Communist 
plot has done to the economic and social 
life of the community must be repaired as 
quickly as possible. The Governor will take 
vigorous steps forthwith to restore the eco- 
nomic position of the country, to ensure the 
rapid development of its resources and to 
accelerate the improvement in housing and 
other social services. 

“14, The Governor is announcing that he 
will hasten to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the International Bank report which 
has been available in the territory for some 
time and which is to be published shortly. 
The Bank’s recommendation to set up a 
British Guiana Credit Corporation which 
will provide credits for agriculture, industry, 
forestry, fisheries and rural and urban hous- 
ing will be carried out as soon as possible. 
In this and other ways it is hoped that the 
social and economic progress of the territory 
will be resumed. 

“15. This action in British Guiana is not 
because of any change in the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government of encouraging politi- 
cal advance, reaffirmed by the Secretary of 
State when he took Office: the action has 
been taken to meet the danger which hangs 
over the Colony and is designed solely to 
protect the life and liberty of the people of 
British Guiana. 


“Appendix C—Broadcast by Sir Alfred Sav- 
age, K.C.M.G., Governor of British Guiana, 
on October 9, 1953 


“The official statement which has just 
been read to you will be published in the 
Gazette and Press but I am arranging for it 
to be distributed today with this speech to 
as many parts of the Colony as possible. Re- 
cent events may have come as a surprise and 
perhaps a relief to many of you. But it was 
inevitable, as I shall explain, and now each 
one of you has a duty to your country to per- 
form at this time with loyalty and forbear- 
ance. 

“2. My first duty is to maintain law and 
order and I call upon the Police and the 
Volunteer Force to carry out faithfully the 
tasks assigned to them. 

“I know that attempts have been made in 
recent months to undermine your loyalty to 
the Crown and by intimidation and other 
methods to seduce you from the high tradi- 
tions of the Forces to which you belong. I 
know the strain which this has put upon 
you but I rely on each one of you to do your 
duty without fear or favour and to obey your 
superior officers implicitly as you have done 
at all times in the past and in particular 
during the recent strike in the sugar indus- 
try. At this moment the Navy and Army 
are here in sufficient force to cope with any 
emergency that may arise and the forces 
are widely distributed throughout the coun- 
try. They will be used to support you if their 
assistance is needed to protect life and prop- 
erty. In order to preserve public order I may 
have, much as I regret it, to use certain 
emergency powers. It is the duty of every 
person to assist the forces of law and order 
and to maintain the peace. As a precau- 
tionary measure, meetings have been banned 
and checks on road traffic have been insti- 
tuted but I hope in general there will be as 
little interruption as possible in the normal 
life of the country. The inter-colonial cricket 
match with Trinidad will begin this morning 
and will continue, provided the crowds dis- 
perse quickly to their homes after the match. 

“3, Most of you listening can answer the 
question ‘Why has this been necessary?’ It 
is because over recent months there has been 
a planned and continuous programme of 
strengthening links with communist coun- 
tries with a view to making British Guiana 
a servile state where people are compelled, 
under intimidation, to give up those free- 
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doms which we all cherish. You must have 
seen the reports of visits of an increasing 
number of people to iron curtain countries. 
What good were they bringing or sending 
back to British Guiana? Pamphlets and 
propaganda to teach us the Russian way of 
life. I do not believe the large majority of 
you want it. 

“4, Let me take you back to the 14th April 
when my wife and I arrived in this country 
and we pledged ourselves to your service. 
Since then we have endeavoured to meet as 
many of you as possible—at public meetings 
of welcome, in your homes and in your places 
of work—to learn at first hand of your prob- 
lems and to see whether our experience else- 
where could be of assistance to you, Almost 
my first words on arrival were to speak of in- 
dustrial relations—to plead for a better un- 
derstanding between labour and capital, for 
without it there could be no substantial de- 
velopment. I pressed for conditions to be 
established which would encourage the in- 
vestment of capital for development, to pro- 
vide more employment and therefore im- 
proved standards of living. But what has 
happened? Confidence has been recklessly 
thrown away. I entered on my task here 
with sincerity and enthusiasm. I believed 
and still believe that much can be done in 
the next few years to encourage the economic 
development of the country so that as many 
of you as possible who are unemployed or 
under-employed could be given work and so 
improve your standards of living. I and my 
officials have done our utmost to make this 
constitution work. I have done everything 
I could to meet the wishes of the Ministers 
elected by the House of Assembly and to in- 
duce them by goodwill, by tact, by patience 
and by tolerance to carry out their respon- 
sibilities. The experience and advice of the 
whole public service was at their disposal 
and as you know I made no use of my re- 
served powers to prevent them acting as 
they wished. I have pressed on them at every 
opportunity, collectively and individually, 
Ways, and means of making progress in the 
economic field but with few exceptions most 
of their time has been spent in building up 
a political dictatorship, even stating that 
they are prepared to use violence to obtain 
their ends. 

“Individual Ministers have told me private- 
ly that they disagreed with some of the ac- 
tions of their colleagues but as collectively 
they have presented a united front in all 
their actions. I am forced to treat them all 
for the present as equally responsible and I 
have withdrawn all their portfolios today and 
they will cease to be in charge of the de- 
partments and subjects which I assigned to 
them in May. 

“5. So much could have been done but so 
little was attempted in the social and eco- 
nomic field. We have had probably more 
visits of industrialists in the last six months 
than in many years before. There appeared 
to be a growing opportunity for development 
of this great country but the words and 
actions of the Ministers and of certain of 
their supporters have created doubts as to 
their real intentions and the outside world 
has lost confidence and the good name of 
British Guiana has become suspect. 

“And it is not only outside of this country 
that confidence has been lost. Many of the 
small depositors in our own Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank have had their fears. Since 19th 
August over $2,000,000 has been withdrawn 
in excess of deposits, mainly by the people 
with small savings, If the people of this 
country have not faith in their own Govern- 
ment, how can we expect people overseas to 
risk their money here? And so as a first 
step towards restoring confidence I ask those 
of you who have withdrawn your savings to 
put them back in the Bank, I give you my 
word that nothing will be done to prejudice 
the security of your savings. 

“6. Next I want to speak individually to 
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the sugar workers. During the recent strike 
it was impossible constitutionally for me to 
speak to you. You know how I was attacked 
for not answering the call for my interven- 
tion and it was suggetsed that I took no 
interest in the workers, That was untrue. 
Ten days after the strike began some Min- 
isters suggested that I should intervene and 
I agreed to do so provided that both parties 
would accept my decision. Dr, Lachhman- 
singh refused my offer. The sugar strike was 
deliberately engineered by certain of the 
Ministers and others to secure domination 
of the industry for political and not trade 
union purposes. What good reason was there 
to cause all of you and your families to 
suffer as you have done? 

“Do you remember my visits to the estates 
some weeks ago when my wife and I met 
many of you and I undertook to do all I 
could to help, particularly on the question 
of housing and land which so many of you 
pressed on me? Shortly after my return to 
Georgetown I had informal meetings with 
representatives of certain companies and 
put some suggestions to them. Had it not 
been for the recent strike I believe arrange- 
ments would have been made by now to pro- 
vide more money for loans for more houses. 
Many of you spoke to me about more land 
being made available in sugar areas and the 
development of peasant farming. Again I 
discussed these matters with certain com- 
panies and I found them sympathetic. If it 
had not been for the strike I know some 
progress would have been made in this re- 
spect. However, I shall now resume the dis- 
cussions on these matters and trust that in 
the near future I shall be able to make an 
announcement on this question, But I do 
urge on you the necessity for you to con- 
tinue your work and to ensure that this crop 
is reaped with no further delay. If you fail 
in this, it can only mean further suffering 
to you and your families, 

J. To the trade unionists of this country 
I would say, you have a great responsibility 
and opportunity to restore confidence in this 
country. In the months that lie «head your 
words and actions will be closely watched 
overseas, On you will depend to a large ex- 
tent whether the industrialists who are in- 
terested in the development of the resources 
of this country will feel that if they come 
here they will be given a fair deal by you 
as well as by the Government. I watched 
with anxiety your reaction to the political 
pressure for a sympathy strike and I was 
glad to see that with certain exceptions you 
resisted the demand in spite of political in- 
timidation. 

“8. And now a few words to the Civil 
Service. You, too, have I know been sub- 
jected to severe strain and anxiety during 
the past months and I am very conscious 
of the loyalty and patience with which the 
majority of you have resisted political pres- 
sure and have remained true to the high 
traditions of the Service. I am confident I 
can rely on your continued loyalty in the 
tasks of reconstruction which lie ahead, 

“9. And to every man and woman in this 
Colony let me say that this constitutional 
set-back which British Guiana has suffered 
and the precautions which it has been nec- 
cessary to take to ensure law and order need 
not and should not be allowed to dislocate 
our normal life. I call upon you all to assist 
me by remaining calm and carrying out your 
normal duties. I have the right to demand 
your co-operation. If you give it freely, the 
sooner will it be possible to turn our en- 
ergies to the constructive tasks of develop- 
ment and social improvement which have 
lain neglected during the last five months 
and to move forward once more along the 
path of progress. 

“10. For a short time the Government will 
be carried on under the present Constitution 
as modified by amending Instruments which 
have been made and it is intended as soon 
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as circumstances permit, to provide for the 
appointment of an Interim Government with 
which Guianese will be fully associated. As 
you have heard a Commission of Inquiry will 
be set up to make recommendations regard- 
ing the new Constitution. Meantime, pro- 
vided that normal work and business con- 
tinues I intend to introduce as soon as 
possible the economic measures which could 
and should have been carried out by the late 
Government and to accelerate the imple- 
mentation of the Internation! Bank Report. 
I shall set up as soon as possible a British 
Guiana Credit Corporation and a provisional 
Economic Council with a Development Com- 
mittee in each county of this country. I do 
not promise you the moon but I will see that 
the different economic proposals which you 
pressed on me during my tours of the coun- 
try will now be sympathetically examined 
and as far as is practicable will be imple- 
mented. 

11. Finally, I realise that I have a very 
heavy task in front of me and with the 
deepest sincerity and goodwill I appeal to 
everyone of you whatever your politics, race 
or religion, to give me your full trust, your 
support and your prayers. With them I am 
certain it will be possible to recover the con- 
fidence of the people both here and overseas 
so that the last unhappy months may be 
forgotten and we shall all go forward with a 
happier and more prosperous British Guiana. 
God save the Queen.” 

“EXHIBIT 2 
“Appendix I—Extracts from the PPP periodi- 
cal Thunder and from speeches and writ- 
ings of PPP leaders 


“A—Extracts From Thunder 


“The official organ of the People’s Progres- 
sive Party is the monthly periodical Thun- 
der. This periodical is edited by the General 
Secretary of the Party, Janet Jagan, and 
regularly carries articles by leading mem- 
bers of the PPP. 

“The views on international affairs ex- 
pressed in the periodical invariably follow 
those advanced by the propagandists of the 
Soviet Union and the Communist Parties of 
the world. Considerable space is devoted to 
adulation of the Soviet Union, other Soviet 
bloc countries, and China. On the other 
hand there is frequent vilification not only 
of ‘capitalist’ countries such as the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and France, but 
also of the Labor movements in these coun- 
tries and of Communists such as Trotsky, 
Tito, and Beria who have incurred Moscow's 
displeasure. Considerable publicity is given 
to the activities and pronouncements of the 
Communist-controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions, while the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions is referred 
to only as a subject for abuse. A similar 
distinction is made between Communist 
leaders and Communist-sponsored confer- 
ences and those of the democratic Socialist 
parties. The periodical’s review column is 
devoted entirely to the praise of current 
Communist publications (which it is stated 
can be obtained from the PPP offices). Not 
one of the many books and pamphlets issued 
by the democratic Socialist parties and the 
free labor movements is even mentioned. 

“The following extracts from articles and 
news items appearing in Thunder during the 
period January 1950 to December 1953 are 
representative of many similar statements 
appearing in the paper. 

“The international situation 


*The imperialists and their numberless 
lackeys fear the progressive people’s forces 
of the world. But today the anti-imperialist 
and progressive forces are unprecedentedly 
strong. The Chinese People’s Republic led 
by Mao-Tse-Tung is a shining beacon from 
the East sending hope to the oppressed co- 
lonial toilers of the world and lighting the 
way they must inevitably follow for “liberty, 
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equality, fraternity,” among men’—(Thun- 
der, April 1950). 

The United States reject a planned econ- 
omy. American capitalists also dread a 
peace which makes war equipment super- 
fluous.’ ‘American economy is a war econ- 
omy, as Russia’s is a peace economy.’ 
‘America’s Marshall plan reestablishes cap- 
italism on the basis of Wall Street monopoly, 
arresting reconstruction and crippling in- 
dustrial development. The Marshall plan 
rebuilds the Nazi war machine.’ ‘Under 
the Atlantic Pact the U.S. supply the arms, 
Europe the cannon fodder for fighting Rus- 
sia’ (Thunder, May 1950, article War or 
Peace’ by the Dean of Canterbury). 

“The time has come for the British labor 
leaders to stop dancing to the tune played 
by America’s war policy. Instead of fight- 
ing the Malayans, give them their freedom’ 
(Thunder, April 1951). 

Human beings the world over are today 
threatened by a modern cannibal—American 
imperialism. Ever since 1914 when America 
was in the grip of economic depression, this 
cannibal has been living and thriving on 
war munition manufacturing and the re- 
habilitation of war damage in ravaged coun- 
tries. Now, in our days even the rehabilita- 
tion of war-damaged areas cannot fill the 
maw of this gross imperialist parasite. Today 
American imperialism can only exist by cre- 
ating war economy’ (Thunder, May 1951). 

The People’s Progressive Party has shown 
itself a staunch fighter for World Peace, ‘I 
ask you to support our appeal for the signing 
of a Pact of Peace between the Five Great 
Powers which demands an immediate end- 
ing of the Korean war, the banning of the 
atom bomb and chemical, radioactive and 
germ warfare, and the condemnation of the 
use of violence against peoples of Colonial 
Countries’ (Thunder, January 1953, article 
A Message of Peace’ by Rory Westmass, 
Secretary of the British Guiana Peace Com- 
mittee, Vice President of the PPP). 


“The war in Korea 


The present Government of South Korea, 
subservient to the policy of the American 
Government, is carrying out a policy which 
is maintaining the workers in the most ter- 
rible poverty and subjecting them to pitiless 
repression.’ 

“ ‘The regime in southern Korea is one of 
facist terror, where human rights are non- 
existent: it is a daily threat to democracy 
and peace.’ (Thunder, August, 1950, article 
‘Background to the war in Korea’ from 
W. F. T. U. Bulletin.) 

The Americans are using germ warfare 
on the coloured Korean population just as 
they used the Atom Bomb on the coloured 
Japanese... . World democratic opinion is 
opposed to the war. Who in fact wants the 
war? The American bankers and makers of 
armaments have time and again hailed the 
war as ‘good business’ and ‘the best thing 
that could have happened.’ It is such cir- 
cles in whose benefit the war in Korea is 
being waged’ (Thunder, October 1952, article 
‘Not a Man for Korea,’ by Sydney King, 
Assistant Secretary of the PPP). 

“The war in Indochina 

“Imperialist plot against Vietnam.’ 

“The prospect of complete victory for the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam over the 
French interventionists is causing no little 
concern and alarm among the imperialists. 
Such a victory would undermine all the hopes 
of the imperialists to convert Indochina into 
a bridgehead for military adventures against 
the democratic movement in Asia, primarily 
against the Chinese Peoples’ Republic” 
(Thunder, February 1950). 

“British colonial policy 

Jo us here in British Guiana this book is 
very useful. It gives ample factual evidence 
of the American colonization of Britain, the 
Colonial Development and Welfare farce, of 
the new imperialism of the Labour Party, 
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that so-called British Socialism with its cal- 
lous rapacity for colonial plunder and its 

methods of intimidating in Malaya 
and India.“ (Thunder, October, 1951, review- 
ing R. Palme Dutt’s book ‘Britain’s Crisis 
of Empire.’ It may be noted that this book 
says, inter alia, “The freedom of the colonial 
peoples will be won, and is today being won, 
not through petitions or prayers or good 
behaviour or maganimity of the rulers, but 
only through the strength of the national 
liberation movement, through the national 
revolution’ (p. 140). This passage is quoted 
in ‘Thunder’s’ review). 


“The Soviet Union and other Soviet bloc 
countries 


“In the Soviet Union people work for 
themselves and not for exploiters. This book 
comparing conditions in the United States 
with those in the U.S.S.R. says that during 
1920-1938 “over 31 million farmers were un- 
able to make a living and fled to the cities. 
During the same period almost 23 million 
unemployed left the cities to work on the 
farms.” That is America, And these are only 
two groups of facts of the many that the 
author brings forward to prove that the 
Soviet State with its planned economy is 
superior to the anarchic economic of the 
capitalist countries like England and the 
United States. All conscious workers should 
read this book so that there will come more 
definitely in their action a knowledge of what 
is worth fighting for, and against what the 
progressive movements of the enslaved world 
are rebelling.’ (Thunder’, June, 1950, review- 
ing ‘Social and State Structure of the 
U.S. S. R., by V. Karpinsky.) 

Guaranteed Employment. 

“It is only in the Soviet Union and the 
New Democracies that the right of employ- 
ment ‘is guaranteed to the citizen (Thunder, 
October 1951). 

Message from Comrade Jagan. 

“During my recent trip abroad I have been 
lucky to travel extensively both in the cap- 
italist sector and the socialist sector of the 
world. A lot of propaganda and lies have 
been spread about the eastern People’s 
Democracies—about forced labour, the denial 
of freedom of religion and what not. I have 
seen the people at work with my own eyes 
and on many occasions by myself and not 
led by my nose as we are made to believe. 
I have not seen any evidence of forced la- 
bour. Rather, everywhere there was enthusi- 
asm and spiritedness. This was no doubt 
born of the knowledge that the government 
was their government, that the factories were 
their factories, that they were building a 
new and bright future for themselves. I did 
not witness the same enthusiastic spirit 
among the British working class. 

“Having seen the horrors of war and the 
great enthusiasm with which the people of 
the Socialist sectors are building, I am fully 
convinced that these people really and sin- 
cerely want peace. Peace has meaning for 
them—for with peace, every day brings more 
improvements. I can hardly say the same 
for the capitalist countries. They are trying 
to solve their unemployment problems by 
putting workers in the army. They are in- 
creasing their profits by preparing for war. 
We are feeling the pinch of this policy by 
the ever-increasing rise in the cost of living. 
We are feeling it because we are not the 
masters of our own destiny. We will always 
be underfed, ill-clad, and ill-housed so long 
as we are tied hand and foot and allow our- 
selves to be delivered as booty to the im- 
perialists. Let us resolve to make every ef- 
fort to strengthen the PPP and to fight for 
self-government and the establishment in 
British Guiana of a People’s Government 
(Thunder, December 1951). 

“PPP mourns loss to mankind of J. V. 
Stalin, 

“The Third Annual Congress of the PPP 
observed 2 minutes silence on the sad occa- 
sion of the death of J. V. Stalin, the leader 
of the Soviet people, the liberator of free 
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Europe, and the acknowledged pathfinder of 
Peace Thunder, May 1953. 

“On the other hand in the U.S.S.R., China, 
Hungary, in brief in the countries which 
are not bound with the chains of colonialism 
and imperialism the rights of women are 
guaranteed by their governments and writ- 
ten in the law (Thunder, June 1953, article 
“Women and Peace,’ by Jessica Huntley). 


“Communism 


Today when the word “war” is heard over 
the radio and read in the papers innumer- 
able times, the ideas of William Gallacher 
in the “Case for Communism” are of the ut- 
most importance’ (Thunder, September 
1950). 

Question. Why do you sell books pub- 
lished by the Communist Party of Great 
Britain? 

Answer. We sell any books that are fair 
and just to (a) the working class, (b) the 
colonial people. It is not the fault of the 
PPP that, to all intents and purposes (it 
is a matter of history) the other parties be- 
lieve in the colonial system’ (Thunder, 
March 1952, ‘What is the PPP?’ by Sidney 
King). 

History has shown such personalities as 
Trotsky, Tito, Beria as profound opportu- 
nists. The workers must be militant, and 
expose them in their true colours. Long live 
the theory of scientific Socialism by Marx 
and Lenin’ (Thunder, September 1953, arti- 
cle The Struggle in a Socialist Party’ by 
H. I. Franklin). 


“The free trade unions 


By their treacherous splitting activities 
in the world trade union movement and the 
trade union movements in Asian countries, 
the reactionary leaders of the A.F.L., C. I. O., 
and British Trade Union Congress are assist- 
ing in the realisation of the imperialist plans 
which aim to intensify the plunder of the 
working people. 

At the prompting of the employers and 
of their government, these same leaders, ac- 
tivated by fascist concepts, engineer the cre- 
ation of so-called “trade unions” in order to 
dominate them and further the policy of 
the imperialists’ (Thunder, January 1950, 
quoting from a resolution of the Trade Union 
Conference of Asian and Australian coun- 
tries held under the auspices of the 
WF. T. U.). 

“ ‘The British T. U. C. which faithfully fol- 
lows the lead of the Labour Government in 
colonial matters has laid aside £27,000 to 
be spent on the colonial trade unions for 
buying motor cars, typewriters, duplicating 
machines, and office supplies. Perhaps it is 
hoped that in this way the colonial unions 
will become loyal and turn aside from the 
business of liberating their countries’ (Thun- 
der, January 1951). 

“*Yellow International Attempts to Split 
African Labor Movement.’ 

“*The Yellow Trade Union International 
calling itself the “International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions” (I.C¥F.T.U.) 
which is financed by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, has called a so-called “African Labour 
Congress” this week in Duala, French Cam- 
eroons, in an attempt to extend its labour- 
splitting activities among the militant Afri- 
can proletariat in central and west Africa.’ 
(Thunder, April 1951). 

Birds of a feather. 

Birds of a feather flock together and so 
the scab leaders of the ICTFU with the bless- 
ings of the pious American Negro-hating and 
British colonial-shooting Governments found 
followers in the West Indies. Messrs. Gomes, 
Solomon, C. P. Alexander (Trinidad), Thomas 
(Grenada), Critchlow (B.G.), have flocked 
together at a scab conference. Governor 
Rance, employee of the Government of Brit- 
ain, repeated official Government blessings 
when he opened the conference. Nothing 
was said about the brutal treatment of the 
Grenada workers, about the ban on Gairy's 
movements. No sir. The ICFTU was not 
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formed for that purpose. Divide the workers! 
Slander the Communists! Long live the 
British Colonial oppression. Rule Britannia 
(Freedom) (Thunder, September 1951). 

Having failed to turn back the advance 
of the Caribbean masses by frontal attack, 
imperialism has now succeeded in introduc- 
ing into our ranks an agent in the form of 
the so-called International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU)’ (Thunder, 
May 1953, quoting a May Day message issued 
by Richard Hart, Secretary of the Caribbean 
Labour Congress). 

“The World Federation of Trade Unions 

WF. T. U. 7th anniversary. 

The P.P.P. cabled the following greetings 
to the World Federation of Trade Unions on 
its 7th anntversary— P. PP. British Guiana 
sends fraternal greetings W.F.T.U. seventh 
anniversary in struggle for workers rights, 
peace and socialism”’ (Thunder, November 
1952). 


“B—Extracts From Speeches and Writings of 
PPP Leaders 


“The attitude of the PPP towards the 
Waddington Constitution has been illus- 
trated in chapter 4 of this report by extracts 
from Party publications and speeches. The 
following extracts have been selected to show 
the attitudes of some of the leaders of the 
PPP toward communism as such: 

„Those who know anything about eco- 
nomic theory know that communism, ac- 
cording to the definition of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin, is only the advanced stage 
of socialism. * * My idea was to show 
Members of this Council that in theory so- 
cialism and communism are the same. Ac- 
cording to the people who wrote the text- 
books, communism is merely a higher state 
of society than socialism. * * * I am not 
here to dispute what they have written.’ 

“When Communists refer to force they 
refer to what is known as the repressive force 
of society * * * the force of the state which 
makes the laws * * * to see that the former 
exploiters behave themselves, and if they do 
not, they are apprehended and tried in the 
People’s Courts. It is from that stage 
that Communism comes in. * * * Just as 
how in the schools of our country an attempt 
is made to have certain influences moulding 
the minds of the youth in order to preserve 
the status quo, the capitalist system, in the 
Socialist society the children of the exploit- 
ers and the exploited are sent to school 
where their minds are moulded.’ 

As far as I am concerned, when the 
Government puts its ban on Communist 
publications I will import books which are 
written and printed by non-Communist or- 
ganizations—books which propagate the 
same ideas. * If I am prevented from 
importing or reproducing literature then 
either I and others like myself would be 
forced to obtain it surreptitiously, which we 
do not want to do, or write the books our- 
selves. That can easily be done. * * * There- 
fore all the objects of the Government will 
be thwarted by those of us who want to 
spread Communist ideas.’ (Speech by Dr. 
Jagan in the debate on the undesirable pub- 
lications bill in the legislative council on 
February 27, 1953.) 

From the Socialist camp rings the echo 
of Stalin’s reassuring pronouncement: “Ex- 
port of revolution is nonsense. Every coun- 
try, if it so desires, will carry out its own 
revolution, and if it does not so desire, there 
will be no revolution,“ (‘Peace Shall Walk 
Among You,’ by Mr. S. King). 

Only the candidates of the People’s 
Progressive Party are sufficiently advanced 
politically to be able to put up a persistent 
battle against all forms of obstruction and 
veto which will be used against all construc- 
tive measures and to detect the tactics of the 
imperialists and expose them to the people. 
* + + Only a Party with our record of prepa- 
ration; and of struggle on behalf of the work- 
ing class and the masses is capable of making 
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the necessary war. * On the lips of 
every loyal Guianese of every race and in 
the hearts of the oppressed, this name 
(Cheddi Jagan) has become a banner behind 
which tramp the revolutionary and progres- 
sive masses of our country—to battle and 
victory.’—(Foreword by Mr. S. King to ‘Fight 
for Freedom—Waddington Constitution Ex- 
posed’ published by Dr. Jagan). 

At this stage we are fighting for national 
independence which leads to socialism and 
communism. We will have to do like the peo- 
ple of Russia. They were once under the same 
oppression like us and now have their own 
independence for the past 35 years.’ (Speech 
by Mr. S. M. Latchmansingh, P.P.P. member 
of the House of Assembly, to sugarworkers at 
Plantation Blairmont, May 1953.) 

“'Facism and imperialism are only words 
of the capitalist order, and as such we can 
put them in one camp for economic and 
other purposes. Communism and socialism 
are in the same camp, so that to all intents 
and purposes the world is divided into two 
camps—the Socialist or Communist camp, 
which is the people’s camp, and the camp 
which today call itself the democratic camp, 
but which is really the capitalist camp. There 
is great division of opinion as to what is 
meant by democracy, but I do not want to go 
into a lengthy discourse on that.’ (Speech by 
Dr, Jagan in the House of Assembly on July 
24, 1953.) 

Capitalism proved itself more efficient 
than feudalism and slavery and so replaced 
them. So will the capitalist system in due 
course be changed into a higher and more 
efficient Socialist system. Likewise socialism 
itself will evolve into the higher Communist 
stage of society. * * * Iam a great admirer 
of the Soviet Union, the people’s China and 
the people’s democracies.’ (Speech by Dr. 
Jagan broadcast on radio Demerara on Au- 
gust 9, 1953.) 


“Appendiz II—List of Communist literature 
distributed by the PPP 


“The following list is representative of 
Communist literature distributed by the PPP 
in British Guiana, Pamphlets and similar 
material were circulated at party meetings 
and at meetings of the British Guiana Peace 
Committee, the Pioneer Youth League and 
other such organizations. Toward the end of 
January 1953, the party leaders opened a 
bookshop and library in Regent Street, 
Georgetown, and this was extensively stocked 
with Communist propaganda publications. 

“In February 1953 the old legislative coun- 
cil passed the undesirable publications (pro- 
hibition of importation) ordinance enabling 
the Governor-in-Council to make orders 
banning the entry into the colony of subver- 
sive literature. No orders were made during 
the period up to May 1953, when the PPP 
Ministers took office and they then introduced 
a bill to repeal the ordinance. This had not 
been enacted by the time the constitution 
Was suspended and the ordimance has con- 
tinued in force. 

“Communism and Labour,’ by Harry 
Pollitt. 

Saw the Truth in Korea,’ by Allan Wil- 
lington, Daily Worker correspondent. 

The Colonies the Way Forward,’ pub- 
lished by the British Communist Party. 

Social Insurance in the U.S. R.,“ by Z. 
Mokhov. 

A Russian Looks at Reborn Europe,’ by 
Boris Polevoy. 

The Right of Nations to Self-Determina- 
tion,” by V. I. Lenin, published in the USSR. 

„Soviet Music,’ by Boris Yagolim, pub- 
lished in the U.K. 

New China New World,’ by Arthur Clegg, 
published in the UK. 

The Peaceful Co-Existence,’ by S. Tita- 
renko, published in the UK. 

Lenin and Britain,’ published in the UK. 

“ ‘Socialism and the Individual,’ by M. D. 
ö published in the U.S. S. R. 

“The Deception of the People,’ by V. I. 
tenia: published in the UK. 
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The Soviet Union at the Fifth Session 
of U.N.O., 1950,“ published in the U.K. 

Soviet Weekly,’ 5th April, 1951, published 
in the U.K. 

“Constitution of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics,’ published by Soviet News, 
3, Rosary Gardens, London, S/W.7. 

“Patriotism & Internationalism,’ by S. 
Titarenko, published by Soviet News, 3, Ro- 
sary Gardens, London, S. W. 

»The Labour Movement in Britain, is- 
sued by the Communist Party and published 
by Farleigh Press, Beechwood Rise, Watford, 
Herts. 

Soviet Schools Today,’ by Deanna Levin, 
published by Illustrated Periodicals, Ltd., 
London, S. E. I. 

They were killed because they were Ne- 
groes,“ published by the West Indies Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, 16, King 
Street, London, W.C. 

“Russia with our own Eyes,’ by the British 
Workers’ Delegation to U.S.S.R.—1950. 

The Educational Commentary on Cur- 
rent Affairs,’ issued by the “Daily Worker’ 
and published by Educational Commentary, 
75, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 1. 

Bucharest Organ of the Information 
Bureau of the Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties—For a Lasting Peace and for a People's 
Democracy,’ published at 56, Valeria 
Braniste, Bucharest. 

Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,’ pub- 
lished by Soviet News, 3, Rosary Gardens, 
London, S. W. 7. 

New China News Agency’—4th May, 1951, 
published by Prague Office, 608, Na Marne, 
Prague XIX. 

For a Lasting Peace, for a People's 
Democracy,’ published by the Information 
Bureau of the Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties, Bucharest, Rumania. 

Prague Newsletter’'—5th one 1951, pub- 
lished by Pragopress, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

“Pamphlets issued by the World Congress 
of the Defenders of the Peace: 

The Truth About Soviet Russia.’ 

“J. V. Stalin Answers “Pravda” Corre- 
spondent’s Questions.“ 

How Hungarian Children Live’ (Sinder 
Simon). 

Statement of Foreign Ministry of the 
U.S. S. R. on North Atlantic Pact,’ (Hr. 
Schilstad) . 

“*Youth in Hungary,’ by Athenaeum, pub- 
lished by Hungarian Bulletin. 

“World Trade Union Movement, by T. F. 
McWhinnie, published by WFTU Publica- 
tions, Ltd. 

The American Aggressors Indicated,’ by 
Louis Saillant, published by WFTU Publi- 
cations, Ltd. 

“‘Aid to Economically Backward Coun- 
tries,“ by Pavel Cherny-shey, published by 
Soviet News London. 

Federation and Self-Government Now or 
Colonialism and Slavery for Ever,’ published 
by the Caribbean Labor Congress (London 
branch). 

Hungarian Production Results for 1951, 
published by the Hungarian News and In- 
formation Service, 33, Pembridge Square, 
London, W2. 

Hungarian News and Information Serv- 
ice; Documents on Foreign Affairs,’ pub- 
lished by Hungarian News and Information 
Service, 33, Pembridge Square, London, W2. 

“Everyday Life in Hungary,’ published by 
the Hungarian News and Information Sery- 
ice, London, W2. 

Terror in Kenya,’ published by WFTU 
Publications, Ltd. 

““Documents of Congress of the Peoples 
for Peace, Vienna, December 12-19, 1952.’ 
published by Congress Secretariat. 

Egypt and the Sudan—The People on the 
March, by Ahmed Taha Ahmed, published 
by WFTU, Ltd., London. 

The Progress of Man,’ published by 
Young Communist League, 16, King Street, 
London, WC2. 
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“*To Every Woman Everywhere,’ published 
by Women’s International Democratic Fed- 
eration, Berlin W8. 

“The Housing Crisis in Capitalist and Co- 
lonial Countries,’ published by WFTU Pub- 
lications, Ltd. 

Fourth World Festival of Youth and Stu- 
dents for Peace and Friendship, August 2— 
16, published by International Festival 
Committee, Bucharest. 

“Little Stalin Library No. 5 on the Na- 
tional Question,’ by J. Stalin, published by 
Lawrence & Wishart, London. 

“‘Kenya—What are the Facts?“ by P. 
Bolsover, published by the Communist Party, 
London. 

“Appendix I1I—Note on the arson plot 

“1, The British Government White Paper 
(Cmd. 8980) says in paragraph 30 that “it 
was established from reliable sources that 
* + * a plan was made to set fire to busi- 
ness property and residences of prominent 
Europeans and Government officials.” The 
evidence on which this statement is based 
was not obtained until October 6, and it 
could not, therefore, have had any bearing 
upon the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to suspend the constitution. We went 
into this matter as thoroughly as we could. 
Obviously our general witnesses knew noth- 
ing of any plan of this kind. The informa- 
tion upon which the paragraph in the White 
Paper is based came to the ears of the police 
from informers. We saw the police reports 
and we questioned the officers responsible for 
them. The value of these reports is, of 
course, no more than the reliability of the 
informers, and and we were not told, indeed 
we did not ask, who the informers were or if 
we could see them. But we have not the 
slightest doubt that information was con- 
veyed to the police by informers whose in- 
formation and the other third-hand infor- 
formation had always hitherto proved 
accurate. One was able to give second-hand 
formation and the other third-hand in- 
formation of a meeting of several of the most 
prominent leaders of the PPP at the home 
of Dr. Jagan on the evening of October 
5. They reported that the leaders had dis- 
cussed the strong rumours that troops were 
on the way to British Guiana and that the 
constitution was to be suspended and had 
argued whether they should put into effect 
a plan for fire to certain properties 
that had already been devised for some such 
eventually. We also saw straightforward 
police reports and had direct evidence of 
prominent PPP officials being seen in the 
neighborhood of business premises at times 
when they would not normally have been ex- 
pected to be there. Finally we had the evi- 
dence mentioned in the White Paper of 
unusual sales of petrol and kerosene in small 
quantities to persons who do not possess 
cars and who do not, as a general rule, use 
these spirits for heating or lighting. The 
comment of the PPP witnesses on this latter 
point was that all the people in Georgetown 
expected that there would be a strike at the 
electricity power station and were there- 
fore buying petrol and kerosene for heating 
or lighting if the strike should take place. 
That may or may not be the explanation but 
there is no doubt of the fact that unusual 
sales of petrol and kerosene did take place. 

“2. We have no reason to disbelieve the 
evidence of several persons who told us of 
telephone warnings they had received that 
their houses were ‘on the list,’ and we cer- 
tainly believed the evidence of the Arch- 
bishop of the West Indies who described to 
us preparations which he had discovered to 
set fire to his house. How far these incidents 
were merely threats to intimidate and did 
not correspond with any real intention to 
act we cannot estimate; but they certainly 
corroborate the other evidence that the idea 
of fire raising was in the air. 

“3. In our opinion the Governor and the 
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police, and all others concerned who knew 
of the reports received by the police, would 
have been failing in their duty if they had 
not taken them seriously. The situation in 
the colony was very tense, and all respon- 
sible people were acutely aware of the acts 
of violence done recently during the course 
of the sugar strike. The argument put to us 
that no one would think of starting a fire in 

Georgetown itself because of the certainty 

that it would spread and cause a tremendous 

amount of damage in a city built mainly of 

wood is equally valid in our view as a reason 

which would compel the Governor to take 

serious account of any possibility of fire. 
“EXHIBIT 3 

“[From the Georgetown (British Guiana) 
South America Daily Chronicle, Sept. 30, 
1960.] 

“CHEDDI WOOS SUPPORT FROM INDIAN BUSINESS- 
MEN—WITHOUT GUARANTEES—DR. JAGAN 
THREATENSS ‘B. G. CAN EXPECT ANYTHING’ 
SHOULD PEOPLE’S PROGRESSIVE PARTY LOSE 
ELECTIONS—DISSATISFIED GROUP, DARED TO GET 
HIM OUT OF POWER 


“Dr. Cheddi Jagan, Minister of Trade and 
Industry and leader of the Majority Party, 
met a group of Indian businessmen on 
Wednesday night for a three-hour conference 
which he had arranged personally to encour- 
age them to give him continued support at 
the forthcoming general elections. 

“When asked consistently about guarantees 
of freedom, Dr. Jagan told them that he 
could only give them guarantees until such 
time as independence was granted, but re- 
fused to give any assurances after that time. 
In reply to questions from many quarters, he 
said that if they were not satisfied they could 
use all the means at their disposal to get him 
out of power. 

“Faced with a barrage of searching ques- 
tions from a man who had told him that the 
country’s economy was going from bad to 
worse, Dr. Jagan admitted that he was defi- 
nitely decided on pursuing a socialist policy 
and would borrow money from any source 
including Russia and Cuba, as soon as the 
country was independent and if he were re- 
turned to power. 


“The threat 


“He threatened that unless they were pre- 
pared to support him—and should he lose 
the elections—the country could expect any- 
thing since he would be pursuing a program 
not only in British Guinea but all over the 
world. 

“The Indian businessmen suggested that 
since he had called them together to seek 
their continued support, they would like to 
have businessmen represented in the Party’s 
Executive and the Legislative Council to en- 
sure a sound economic policy and guarantee 
progress for the country. Dr. Jagan replied 
that he could not make such a promise. 

“Development 

“It was recommended that he should set 
up an Economic and Industrial Planning and 
Development Committee with statutory 
powers to plan a development and industrial 
program for the country, with the power 
to borrow money from all sources. He re- 
fused to.commit himself to the proposal and 
treated it with indifference. 

“After the lengthy discussion there was 
general disappointment among the business- 
men over the failure to get definite safe- 
guards from Dr. Jagan, who left without any 
assurances of support from the group as he 
had expected.” 

“EXHIBIT 4 
From the Guiana Graphic, July 4, 1961] 
“f ‘IT’S EASIER TO STOP TOMORROW THAN TO STOP 
COMMUNISM’—BENN MEANT EVERY WORD 

“Mr. Brindley Benn, chairman of the Peo- 

ple’s Progressive Party has told the people 
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of Georgetown he meant every word when he 
said in the legislative council last year that 
it was easier to stop tomorrow than to stop 
communism. 

said so because I believed every word. 
It is not a case that I was speaking figura- 
tively.’ 

There is no force on earth to stop the 
march of communism—the church, the 
bishops or parsons—it is the inevitable ful- 
fillment of civilization,’ he declared. 

Mr. Benn, Minister of Natural Resources 
in the Government, said party members will 
be instructed not to vote in constituencies 
where the PPP is not contesting. 

Their call for unity with the People’s 
National Congress was not a sign of weak- 
ness,’ he said. 

80 far as we are concerned, we are going 
to win the elections, but a merger of the 
PPP and the PNC will bring about the death 
knell of the ugly specter of racialism that 
has reared its head in British Guiana,’ he 
said, 

“Dr. Fenton Ramsahoye, speaking at 
length, on the bill of rights in the new con- 
stitution, said it was not to be felt that such 
provisions were lacking in the past. They had 
already existed, but certain people had asked 
that they be included in the new constitu- 
tion because of imaginary fears. 

“Dr. Ramsahoye said that every man would 
have the right to choose his religion. A 
man’s right to all the basic freedoms, he 
said, are in the bill of rights, so no one need 
fear that he would be left to the mercy of 
tyrants. 

“Dealing with the history of British 
Guiana, the young lawyer charged that every 
obstacle was placed in the path of progress. 

“He recalled that Dr. Marshall, the local 
government expert who came to British 
Guiana, had written in a memorandum: 

“Everything seems to conspire to impede 
progress. If it was not the civil servant, it 
was the man in some form of authority. 

No one seems to want to cooperate for 
progress in an atmosphere of truth and 
dignity,’ 

“The people of British Guiana will have to 
get out of this frame of mind if they want 
to move forward, Dr. Ramsahoye declared. 

“Dr. Charles Jacob, recently returned from 
Cuba, declared ‘if communism means the 
abolition of illiteracy, the alleviation of un- 
employment and the destruction of human 
misery,’ he wanted it. 

“Speaking at length on Cuba, he said peo- 
ple outside the Republic were given wrong 
impressions. ‘They should go there and see 
progress at its best.’ 

“Cuba is now the only truly democratic 
country in the Americas, according to Dr. 
Jacob.” 


“EXHIBIT 5 
From the Sun Star, July 5, 1953] 


“PERT AMERICAN BLOND AND SPOUSE BUILD RED 
ROLE 
“(By Henry Bartley Lee) 

“When an exotic blond of the Young Com- 
munist League married an East Indian stu- 
dent from British Guiana several years ago 
in Chicago, the shadow of communism 
stretched across the Western Hemisphere. 
Janet Rosenberg indoctrinated her husband, 
Cheddi Jagan, into the Communist Party. 

“Both then went to British Guiana and or- 
ganized the first Communist election victory 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

“The party they used for a front, the Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Party, won substantial con- 
trol of the Government last May in the first 
exercise of universal franchise in the country. 

“Although British Guiana is still under 
British sovereignty, its new constitution 
grants local autonomy. Although a British 
responsibility, the colony on the northeast 
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coast of South America is in the strategic 
backyard of the United States. 
“Official alarm 

“State Department officials, consequently, 
express alarm because conditions the Com- 
munists exploited exist throughout the Brit- 
ish West Indies, stretching from the Ba- 
hamas, off Florida, to British Guiana. 

“The Jagans exploited a situation charged 
with economic and social tension, induced 
by poverty, and racism, with impassioned 
dexterity. They dressed themselves in rags 
and agitated among hungry, ignorant work- 
ers. Where they could assemble a small audi- 
ence, they would arouse them with cus- 
tomary Communist slogans—imperialism, co- 
lonialism, exploitation, and racism. 

“Three cars the Jagans own were left at 
home, Cars and rags don’t mix. 

“Janet, described as pretty and comely, out- 
did her husband at times. She would bare 
her feet and work with the women in the 
fields. Her hairdo would be either East In- 
dian or African, depending on which group 
she was propagandizing. 

“Promising a nice home, a radio, and a car, 
the Jagans won support of two big labor 
groups. Exploiting racial tension, they uni- 
fied erstwhile antagonistic East Indians and 
Negroes against the whites. About half the 
population are East Indian, a third Negro. 

“Organization was improved after the 
Jagans and several lieutenants visited behind 
the Iron Curtain. Cheddi organized the youth 
after attending a Communist youth rally in 
East Berlin. Janet brought the first women 
into politics after attending a Communist 

congress, A young labor leader was sent 
to the University of Prague. 

“The People’s Progressive Party organ, 
Thunder, showered these groups with typical 
Communist propaganda. It carried dispatches 
from Peking and the Communist-controlled 
World Federation of Trade Unions, charging 
the United States with aggression and bac- 
teriological warfare in Korea. 

“With this strategy and the advantage of 
a divided opposition, the Jagan-led PPP won 
18 of 24 elective seats in the legislative as- 
sembly. Cheddi, party chairman, became ma- 
jority leader; Janet, party secretary, became 
deputy speaker. The victory was not a com- 
plete rout, however, because the highly dis- 
organized opposition got almost half the 
popular vote. 

“Great Britain cooperates with the ma- 
jority party, explaining it prefers the party 
govern with responsibility in the legislature 
rather than agitate without responsibility 
underground. 

“American default 

“Meanwhile, we are losing the fight against 
international communism in this area by 
default. No American propagandist is in 
the entire British West Indies. Nor is there 
a labor attaché in the foreign service there 
to influence potentially powerful labor 
unions—now being infiltrated by Commu- 
nists with funds and propaganda facilities 
that are apparently unlimited. 

“The U.S. Consulate in British Guiana was 
effectively resisting Communist infiltration 
of the unions. Then the economy bloc in 
Congress closed the consulate last December. 

Workers cannot understand why the 
Communists have so much literature there 
and we have none,’ Serafino Roumaldi, In- 
ter-American representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, reported after a 
recent visit to British Guiana. ‘Nor can 
they understand why they get no point 4 
aid. Ironically, point 4 provides no funds 
for colonies like British Guiana.’ 

“Jamaican worries 


“Prime Minister William Bustamante of 
Jamaica, an island of the British West Indies 
near the Panama Canal, recently warned of 
the increasing danger of communism in the 
Caribbean area. Bustamante, former New 
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York waiter, reported ‘a bold attempt to 
create a state of communism in Jamaica.’ 

“The West Indian political situation needs 
particular attention because power there is 
passing from whites to colored and Negro 
groups. Many of the latter two are unionized. 

“It is significant, however, that communism 
may be making the greatest gains where it is 
receiving the least attention—right at our 
strategic backyard.” 


From the Evening Star, Oct. 10, 1953] 


“GUIANA STAYS CALM AS BRITAIN REMOVES SIX 
ON RED CHARGES 


“GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA, October 
10.—With imperial troops and warships 
maintaining order at strategic points, British 
Guiana remained calm today despite Lon- 
don’s ouster of six ministers on Communist 
charges and suspension of the colony’s 6- 
month-old constitution. 

“Washington backed up Britain, expressing 
grave concern over the threat to Western 
Hemispheric security from a possible coup 
in this South American colony by the ‘in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy.’ The 
State Department in Washington expressed 
gratification that the ‘British Government 
is taking firm action to meet the situation.’ 

“Steps were taken officially to inform all 
Latin American governments of the U.S. 
stand. 

“Five hundred troops of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers guarding government centers in 
Georgetown and rich sugar plantations on 
the surrounding plains reported no disturb- 
ances. 

“Life appears normal 


“Despite a state of emergency declared by 
the British Governor Sir Alfred Savage, life 
among the 450,000 residents of diverse races 
appeared to be following the normal course— 
except on the political front. 

“Britain cracked down on the colony’s gov- 
ernment yesterday, charging that Chief Min- 
ister Cheddi Jagan and his five ousted asso- 
ciates were serving Moscow instead of Britain. 

“The faction in power have shown they 
are prepared to go to any length, including 
violence, to turn British Guiana into a 
Communist state,” the London government 
declared. 

“The ousted Cabinet ministers, all mem- 
bers of the leftist People’s Progressive Party, 
were accused of supporting Communist 
fronts, fomenting strikes and threatening the 
public welfare. They have been in office only 
6 months. 

“Investigation assured 


“In announcing suspension of the consti- 
tution, Britain said a commission of inquiry 
would investigate the ‘political advance of 
the colony’ and make ‘recommendations for 
a revised constitution.’ 

“Chief Minister Jagan and his American- 
born wife, the former Janet Rosenberg, said 
yesterday they were ‘most unhappy about 
the whole situation.’ Both have denied they 
are Communists, Chief Minister Jagan is an 
East Indian who once studied dentistry in 
Chicago. His wife, whom he met in Chicago, 
is executive secretary of the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party. 

“The party, running on a leftist platform, 
won 18 of the 24 elected seats in the colony’s 
House of Assembly last April in the first 
elections held under the new constitution. 

“While the elected ministers have been de- 
prived of governmental responsibility they 
technically retain office and will draw pay 
until the order suspending the constitution 
has been under consideration by the British 
Parliament for 40 days and is approved. 
Parliament will not convene for another 10 
days.” 


“[From the New York Times, Nov. 6, 1953] 


“LONDON, November 5.—The Government 
tonight submitted to Parliament an order 
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creating an interim administration for Brit- 
ish Guiana under close London supervision. 

“The order also formally suspended the 
Guiana constitution with the ouster of the 
leftist government of the Progressive Peo- 
ple’s Party. Britain charged that the min- 
isters were conspiring to set up South Amer- 
ica’s first Communist regime. 

“The interim government will be composed 
of an executive council and a legislative 
council, but only one or two members of the 
executive council, to be nominated by the 
Governor, will have departmental duties. 

“The British Labor Party has washed its 
hands of the Progressive People’s Party and 
advised its local branches not to provide a 
platform for its spokesmen, Letters to all 
local branches said leaders of the Progres- 
sive People’s Party pursued a Communist 
policy and created a situation which necessi- 
tated the movement of troops (to Guiana) 
to insure maintenance of law and order.” 

From the Sunday Star, Dec. 20, 1953] 

“MRS. JAGAN ADMITS SHE LIKES RED RULE 


“GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA, December 
19.—Mrs. Janet Jagan, Chicago-born wife of 
ousted Premier Cheddi Jagan, admitted in 
court today that she was a firm admirer of 
the Soviet system of government, 

“She added that she was also an admirer 
of the governments in Scandinavia, China, 
India, and other countries, but she denied 
ever belonging to the Communist Party, or 
the Young Communist League of America or 
ever attending meetings of young Commu- 
nists while in the United States. 

1 belong to no Communist Party,’ she 
declared during cross-examination at her 
trial on charges of attending a public meet- 
ing near here last Sunday where she and 
nine other persons were arrested. 

“Since the Progressive Peoples Party gov- 
ernment was ousted October 9 by the British 
Government on the grounds that it was con- 
spiring to set up a Communist state, British 
Guiana has been under a state of emergency. 
Public gatherings have been forbidden, Mrs. 
Jagan has been the reputed firebrand of her 
husband's party. 

“Jagan is of East Indian Hindu origin and 
now is in India seeking support. 

“Mrs. Jagan admitted she was the local 
correspondent of the London Daily Worker, 
a Communist newspaper, and added that she 
agreed with many Communist principles, 
‘especially the one that imperialism and 
colonialism are a decadent part of society 
and must come to a close.“ 


From the Sunday Star, Feb. 7, 1954] 


“RED ACTIVITY IN BRAZIL, GUIANA RAISES FEAR 
OF MALAYA-TYPE WAR 
“(By Henry B. Lee) 

“The specter of communism still hovers 
about British Guiana in South America. Be- 
fore Britain suspended the colony's new self- 
governing constitution last fall, leaders of 
the majority party were alleged to be under 
direction of the Cominform. Out of power 
now, party remnants are apparently working 
through Latin American Communist move- 
ments and fomenting problems that could 
rock the inter-American system. 

“One report has these remnants of the Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Party linking up with the 
outlawed, but still potent, Communist move- 
ment in Brazil. Although this report re- 
mains unsubstantiated, the British and Bra- 
zilian Governments at least suspect the two 
forces will attempt a link. Police chiefs of 
the two countries met at the border recently 
to set up a security check on Reds crossing 
the boundary. Those traveling from British 
Guiana to Brazil must now be certified as 
‘non-Communists.’ 


“The Prestes threat 


“Even the prospect of such a link is threat- 
ening. It would unite a core of well-trained 
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agitators under the leadership of colorful 
Luis Carlos Prestes, top international Com- 
munist figure. In another unsubstantiated 
report Prestes is said to be building an army 
of about 18,000 Communists in the inacces- 
sible Amazon River area, adjacent to the 
British Guiana border. 

“His tumultuous political career began in 
1924 when he joined Getulio Vargas, now 
Brazil’s President, in an unsuccessful rebel- 
lion, For 3 years afterward Prestes led a 
retreating army from southern Brazil to 
Bahia in the north, then down the Amazon 
to the Bolivian frontier. While eluding gov- 
ernment troops, he fought 56 battles, set up 
several ‘shadow’ states and made treaties 
with hostile Indian tribes. This feat has been 
compared with the ‘long march’ of Mao Tse- 
tung in his rise to power in China. 

“When President Vargas launched a suc- 
cessful revolution in 1930, Prestes returned 
to Brazil and worked with his old collaborator 
for a while. After moving more to the left, 
Prestes broke with Vargas and went to school 
in Moscow, where he became friendly with 
two fellow students—Mao Tse-tung and Ho 
Chi-minh. 

“Returning to Brazil, the dapper engineer 
organized the first Communist Party there. 
He led a Communist rebellion in 1935 and re- 
ceived a 17-year prison sentence. But after 
9 years he made a deal with President Vargas 
and was soon busy rebuilding his party and 
attending to his duties as executive commit- 
teeman of the Comintern. 

“His party registered 600,000 votes and 
elected 14 deputies in 1945. After it got 
800,000 votes, 14 deputies and 2 Senators in 
1948, it also got outlawed. Prestes once 
again became a fugitive. 

“Even as a fugitive, he remains a powerful 
force in Brazilian politics. He has helped de- 
feat a proposed United States mutual 
assistance pact and prevented United States 
development of Brazil's much-needed oil. 
Recently he made an anti-United States 
drive the basis of his party’s new program, 
trying to exploit the country’s current wave 
of ultra-nationalism. 


“Another Malaya? 

“If Prestes has or should get British 
Guiana’s Communist force under his wing, 
several questions would be raised. Will he 
direct a Communist drive in the tense, 
colonial Caribbean possessions? Will he 
start another Malaya and perhaps tie down 
several free world divisions in the Amazon 
jungles. 

“There is no doubt about another course 
of action being taken by People’s Progressive 
Party leaders in British Guiana. They are 
doing what the United States has feared— 
mobilizing Latin American sentiment by 
picturing this British move as a revival of 
the British colonialism that has so often 
stirred the Americas. This is an issue they 
can exploit among both Latin American 
Communists movements and reactionary gov- 
ernments. It is an issue by which they may 
drive a wedge between the United States and 
Britain or between the United States and 
its neighbors in the Americas. 

Janet Jagan, Chicago-born wife of the de- 
posed PPP majority leader, Cheddi Jagan, 
claims nine labor unions in Venezuela have 
launched a protest movement against the 
British action. When Richard Westmass, 
another PPP leader, was arrested recently, 
police found in his possession a coded mes- 
sage from Venezuela. More important, the 
Venezuelan Government complained openly 
to Britain about her treatment of PPP 
leaders in the colony. 

“Venezuela is, of course, more interested in 
some British Guiana territory it thinks 
should be Venezuelan. This boundary dis- 
pute almost caused a war between the United 
States and Britain in the 1890s, before the 
United States brought pressure on Britain 
to arbitrate the dispute and then had to 
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bring pressure on Venezuela to accept the 
arbitration award. Venezuela is still dis- 
satisfied with the settlement. 

“Janet, sald to the driving force behind 
the P.P.P., also claims support from the 
‘women of Argentina.’ Whoever these wom- 
en are, it is no surprise that any force in 
Argentina will support anything that boosts 
that country’s claim to the British-held 
Palkland Islands. The same can be said for 
Guatemala regarding the neighboring colony 
of British Honduras, claimed by all polit- 
ical factions in Guatemala. 

“These issues explain why several Latin 
American governments will bring up to the 
British Guiana question at the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference that begins in Caracas 
March 2, It may be very difficult for the 
United States to come away from the con- 
ference without straining its relations with 
either its British ally or some of the Latin 
American republics. 


“Federation movement 


“Another reaction to the British clamp- 
down on Reds is the revival of a movement 
to federate the three Guianas—British, 
Dutch, and French—and form a republic. 
Many conservation and economic interests 
in the Gulanas have supported this, desir- 
ing to move out of the sterling area and 
form close economic links with the United 
States. Proponents claim they have a ‘con- 
tinental destiny.’ 

“Britain, meanwhile, is trying to establish 
political and economic stability in its highly 
illiterate and poverty-stricken colony. Mod- 
erate forces, once dispersed and ineffective 
against the well-organized P.P.P., are now 
becoming united under the National Demo- 
cratic Party. It is apt to play an important 
role in Britain’s efforts to lead its colony 
back on the road to self-government and 
eventual independence. Britain’s task is a 
formidable one, especially since its strategic 
and bauxite-rich colony has a part on the 
stage of contemporary world politics.” 


From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Aug. 22, 
1954] 


“WHAT HAPPENED WHEN REDS WENT UNDER- 
GROUND IN GUIANA? 


“(By Henry B. Lee) 

“Last year Great Britain landed troops in 

its colony of British Guiana and expelled the 
first openly Communist-led government in 
the Western Hemisphere. Wherever the de- 
posed Red leaders went—to jail, into the 
pulpit or underground—they have continued 
to cause trouble. 
. “Today communism still hovers menac- 
ingly above this steaming jungle of sugar 
plantations and bauxite mines on South 
America’s northeast coast. A small band of 
Reds is showing how a well-disciplined cadre 
can harass a government and halt progress 
from the underground. These Communists 
may also be showing a pattern of behavior 
that can be expected when puppet govern- 
ments in other countries fall. 

“The Communist-led People’s Progressive 
Party won substantial control of the colony’s 
government early in 1953. This election was 
the first exercise of universal suffrage under 
a new constitution granting local autonomy. 
The party exploited nationalism, racialism, 
poverty and ignorance in a country that is 
one-half East Indian and one-third Negro. 

“Led by Cominform 

“The ranks of the party were said to be 
made up of non-Communists who wanted 
more food and less British in their country. 
They were docile followers of a hard core of 
Communist leaders apparently under orders 
of the Cominform in Bucharest. 

“After the party governed irresponsibility 
for several months, Britain suspended the 
constitution, deposed the government and 
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coup and the establishment of a Soviet satel- 
lite state. 

“Now underground, the Reds have switched 
their tactics to suit the occasion. They have 
abandoned atheism and taken up religion, 
which gives them a ready-made audience for 
their propaganda. Other new tactics range 
from something like Mahatma Gandhi's 
‘civil disobedience’ to outright terrorism. 

“One Communist leader used his prison 
cell to organize a Communist group. Cheddi 
Jagan, 34-year-old dentist, former North- 
western University student, and deposed 
majority leader of the party, was preaching 
to fellow inmates at Sunday religious serv- 
ices. A sermon on the Commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not steal,’ for instance, was 
turned into a tirade against capitalism. 

“To prevent him from indoctrinating other 
inmates, he was placed in isolation. 

“The continued presence of Red influence 
was indicated in charges pressed against the 
prison superintendent and his deputy. The 
government charged them with coddling 
Jagan by permitting him too many visits 
and altering his prison record. 

“His wife Janet was arrested one day while 
addressing a large outdoor crowd. Janet, a 
pert blond from Chicago, who is said to be 
the master mind in the Guianese Commu- 
nist movement, was wearing an Indian 
shawl and claimed she was conducting a 
Hindu religious ceremony. The judge said 
the religious trappings were an ‘unholy 
farce’ and fined her $140 for holding an 
illegal political meeting. 


“Hunger strike 


“Five party leaders staged a hunger strike 
when jailed at the outset of emergency rule 
last fall. 

“That was about the time Jagan conferred 
with Communist leaders in India and re- 
turned to British Guiana with big plans for 
a civil disobedience drive. By that time, 
however, the party was being unmasked and 
was losing some of the mass support such a 
movement would require. 

“The party still has retained the support 
of many fanatics who are being used in an 
increased terrorist drive. The government 
has announced three recent dynamite blasts, 
apparently from Communist sources. One 
of these blew the head off Queen Victoria’s 
statue in the capital city of Georgetown. 

“Mrs. Jagan was recently sentenced to pay 
an $85 fine or serve 3 months for illegally 
possessing a top-secret riot manual of the 
government police. The manual was de- 
scribed as a y confidential document 
for the protection of life and property in 
the event of a riot.’ 

“This disclosure indicated the party may 
pet, have some of the police under its con- 

ol. 

“Security precautions have been increased 
in the wake of a rise in terrorist activities. 
A huge ring of electrically charged wire has 
been thrown up around the Governor Gen- 
eral’s residence. Security troops have been 
more heavily armed. 


“Propaganda flows on 

“Despite desperate efforts of the British to 
seal off the colony from Iron Curtain links, 
Communist propaganda continues to stream 
into the colony. Police recently arrested 
several Reds and seized large quantities of 
Communist da in their possession. 
One publication was ‘Culture in the Ru- 
manian Peoples Republic—an Asset of Free 
People.’ 

“This continued communication link with 
the Iron Curtain raises speculation over 
whether the party is in contact with Luis 
Carlos Prestes, Brazilian fugitive and one of 
International communism's top agents. He 
has been reported organizing a Red army 
in remote Brazilian jungles about 60 miles 
from the Guiana border. There have been 
several unverified reports of meetings be- 
tween the two groups. 
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“It is obvious that the Reds are resorting 
to carefully drafted plans to halt Britain’s 
social and economic development of its 
Guiana colony—a long range program es- 
sential for political development there. But 
what the Communists’ long range objectives 
are is difficult to determine.” 


[From the Daily News, Oct. 4, 1967] 
PEACE FOR GUYANA 
(By Virginia Prewett) 


Guyana, a newly independent South Amer- 
ican country spun off from the British Em- 
pire, up until three years ago was deep in 
racial strife, unemployment, labor turmoil 
and agitation for class and race warfare. 

Today civic peace has been re-established 
and the country’s gross national product is 
growing at the rate of 8 per cent a year—one 
of the highest rates in the world. 

How this change came is worth study, for 
many of Guyana’s problems plague other 
countries, large and small. 

First, political peace began to return after 
Guyana voters in 1964 voted out the rabble- 
rousing, Marxist-lining Cheddi Jagan and 
voted in the Peoples National Congress Party, 
led by the present Premier, Forbes Burnham. 

Jagan, who is of East Indian descent, as 
Premier encouraged communist-line revolu- 
tionary strikes in unions and industries domi- 
nated by Guyana’s large East Indian popu- 
lation. 

The first thing Burnham did was to discon- 
tinue this official backing for labor turmoil. 

There have been a few strikes under Burn- 
ham, but they have been pinned to labor 
rather than political issues. 

Forbes Burnham from the first emphasized 
something new for Guyana—a policy of con- 
ciliation between the East Indians and the 
Negroes who almost evenly share the popula- 
tion. Premier Burnham is himself a Negro. 

“As a graphic example,” says Sir John 
Carter, Guyana ambassador to Washington, 
“our government found that 70 per cent of 
the police force were Negroes. We've changed 
the ratio until today about 70 per cent are 
East Indian.” 

This policy alone disarmed many East 
Indians. 

Next, Premier Burnham appointed an 
Ombudsman, making Guyana the first New 
World people to have an official, tho impar- 
tial, champion to hear their complaints. 

Meanwhile, Premier Burnham makes fre- 
quent trips thru the rice-growing section 
which is 90 per cent dominated by East In- 
dians, assuring them he means to be fair to 
them. 

To achieve its present internal peace, the 
Burnham regime has made a great effort to 
rehabilitate the rice-producing industry, 
which had decayed under Jagan’s policy of 
inciting revolutionary violence there. 

New strains of rice have been introduced, 
and storage and credit facilities multiplied. 

For the whole country, a new program of 
industrial development offering tax and 
other incentives on Puerto Rico’s “boot- 
strap“ pattern is under way. Tho Burnham's 
regime has reduced unemployment from 20 
per cent to 16 per cent, Guyana faces a long 
struggle with this nightmare and with a 4 
per cent annual, population increase. 

On a recent visit here, Premier Burnham 
told me, “Our turmoil got a lot of notice, but 
now that we're at peace, and progressing, 
very few outside people ever hear of us.” 

The Guyana story deserves to be better 
known, 


EDWARD CARLTON MORAN, JR., OF 
MAINE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this year, a former Member of Con- 
gress, Edward Carlton Moran, Jr., died at 
his home in Rockland, Maine. He was a 
personal friend whom I had gotten to 
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know well in the New Deal days when he 
was elected to the House of Represent- 
atives on the great tide which carried 
Franklin D. Roosevelt into the Presi- 
dency. Because of his outstanding char- 
acteristics of integrity, independence, 
courage, and progressive mindedness, I 
feel it desirable to express, even though 
belatedly, a well-deserved tribute. I have 
no doubt that those of his congressional 
colleagues who served with him at the 
time and those members of the Maine 
delegation now in Congress who knew 
him, will join in approval for any en- 
comium that may be given to “Carl,” as 
he was generally known. 

He was a graduate of Bowdoin College 
of the class of 1917, and shortly after 
graduation enlisted in the Armed Forces 
of the United States for service in World 
War I. He became a first lieutenant in 
Battery A of the 77th Artillery of the 
Coast Artillery Corps and saw service 
overseas, actually serving from July 25, 
1917, to March 14, 1919, one of the long- 
est—if not the longest—enlistment of 
any man from his State. 

Returning after the war to his home 
in Rockland to carry on the insurance 
business established by his father, he be- 
came active in Democratic State politics. 
He was a delegate to the Democratic 
State conventions from 1922 to 1936 and 
to the national conventions in 1928 and 
1932. He was unsuccessful as a candidate 
for the governorship of Maine in 1928 
and 1930, but in his second electoral race 
for the governorship sharply reduced his 
opponent’s previous majority. Maine was 
still preponderantly Republican. 

In Congress, where he served in the 
73d and 74th Congresses, he supported 
New Deal policies but voted to override 
the Presidential veto to grant servicemen 
a bonus. 

His main interest in Congress was in 
shipping legislation. He helped write the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 which he 
felt did more for American shipping than 
any other piece of legislation at the time. 
He chose not to run for reelection after 
his second term and was appointed a 
member of the U.S. Maritime Board. 
There he voted steadily in the minor- 
ity—his greatest efforts being to improve 
the working conditions for seamen who, 
up to that time, had had wretched ac- 
commodations on their vessels. Moran 
was responsible for holding up the sail- 
ing of a luxury liner until its miser- 
able accommodations for the seamen, 
crowded into the forecastle with inade- 
quate sanitary facilities, were moved to 
other parts of the vessel and made both 
safe, sanitary, and comfortable. 

As Maritime Commissioner his battles 
likewise were always for the public in- 
terest, the shipper, the shipping public, 
and he attributed his being not reap- 
pointed after his first 5-year term to 
the opposition of the owning shipping 
interests. 

He was subsequently appointed Di- 
rector of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in Maine and thereafter served 
as Second Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
Not being entirely satisfied with the 
treatment that labor was receiving from 
the administration, he resigned and re- 
turned to Maine to take care of the fam- 
ily insurance business in Rockland. 

One incident in particular illustrated 
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Carl's independence of thought and his 
devotion to American principles. Right 
after the war, a speaker by the name of 
Frederick J. Libby—also a Maine man— 
had secured various speaking engage- 
ments throughout the State in which he 
proposed to advocate general disarma- 
ment. He was a pacifist. 

These lectures were opposed by mem- 
bers of local American Legion posts who 
managed to have Libby’s engagements 
canceled. When Carl Moran heard about 
it, he was commander of the Winslow- 
Holbrook Post of the American Legion 
in Rockland. He called upon Libby to 
find out whether it was true that his 
fellow Legionnaires had been responsible 
for the cancellation of Libby’s speaking 
engagements. When he found that was 
the case, he told Libby that he would 
hire the Farwell Opera House in Rock- 
land and would preside at a public meet- 
ing so that freedom of speech would not 
be impaired. The meeting was held with- 
out difficulty. None of his comrade Le- 
gionnaires could challenge Carl’s pa- 
triotism and the length and quality of 
his outstanding World War I record. 

In the late twenties and early thirties, 
he played an important part in the bat- 
tle against the Insull interests which had 
sought to take over the political and eco- 
nomic life of the State, and supported 
the existing State policies against the ex- 
port of hydroelectric power which the 
Insull interests had sought to reverse. 
He was a brilliant and dynamic speaker. 
In 1928 he stampeded the Maine Demo- 
cratic convention to support Governor 
Al Smith’s nomination for the Presi- 
dency. He also had a keen sense of hu- 
mor and lightened his speeches with wit. 

He was devoted to his city and was re- 
sponsible for getting it to adopt the 
council-city manager form of govern- 
ment. 

Shortly after his death, the Rockland 
Courier Gazette paid a deserved tribute 
to him entitled “A Life of Outstanding 
Public Service,” I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed at the end 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
would say, in conclusion, that the State 
of Maine and the Nation were not only 
supremely well served by Carl Moran 
but he also left a legacy of dedicated, un- 
selfish, and enlightened public service, 
of which his family and fellow citizens 
can be proud and, thereby, set a fine ex- 
ample for any and all elected officials to 
follow. 

Inevitably, those who knew Carl Moran 
both admired and loved him, and miss 
him sorely now that he has gone. Our 
sympathies have gone out to his lovely 
wife, Irene, and to his son, Paul. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Rockland (Maine) Courier- 
Gazette, July 15, 1967] 

A LIFE OF OUTSTANDING PUBLIC SERVICE 

It has been generations since a native son 
of the Coastal Area attained the national 
prominence which came the way of Carl 
Moran. Though these accomplishments were 
well known to those in middle-age and be- 
9 the younger generation knew him as 

Rockland insurance firm executive and 
genial elder citizen, who was a success in his 
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own community, Unless an especial incident 
arose which brought to light Carl Moran’s 
past they went their way pretty much un- 
aware of it. He just did not go out of his way 
to publicize his past, but preferred to let the 
younger people know him as they met him. 
A two term congressman from the Second 
Maine District he was known for his ability 
and sharp mind on Capitol Hill, He was twice 
a candidate for governor of Maine and came 
close to breaking the opposition party’s hold 
on the state house. He is remembered in the 
maritime world as the member of the Mari- 
time Commission who brought the Ameri- 
can seaman out of the dank forecastles of 
the ships and gained them comfortable liv- 
ing quarters. He started his campaign by 
holding up the sailing of a luxury liner from 
a West Coast port until seamen, quartered 
forward of the collision bulkhead, were moved 
to safe, dry accommodations. Not too long 
ago Carl chuckled over the incident and 
commented that he wasn't reappointed to 
the Commission due to his activity on be- 
half of the seamen, and the opposition of the 
shipowners, Of that he was most proud of 
all his accomplishments, we believe. He was 
twice called upon to serve in federal posts 
in later years, once as Maine director of the 
Office of Price Administration and again as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. With all this 
behind him, the project of his life held 
closest to him perhaps was the writing of the 
Rockland city charter in 1945 and the insti- 
tution of the council-manager form of gov- 
ernment in 1946, and then the revision of 
the ordinances of the city the same year. 
That he did the job well is attested by the 
great number of cities which have copied 
Rockland’s charter hardly without change. 
Carl Moran served his nation and hometown 
with distinction. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I want to express my 
appreciation to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alaska for his tribute to a dis- 
tinguished son of Maine, former Repre- 
sentative Edward C. Moran, Jr., who 
died earlier this year. He was a friend 
to me and an inspiration as well. I know 
of his longstanding friendship with the 
Senator from Alaska. 

When I was a young lawyer, after 
World War II, Carl Moran was a legend 
to me—as well as to all young Demo- 
crats in that strongly Republican State. 

Fifteen years earlier, as the Senator 
has pointed out, he had twice run as a 
Democrat for Governor of Maine. It took 
genuine courage in those days, because 
Maine had been solidly Republican for 
many years. He lost those two cam- 
paigns, but his record of public service 
had just begun. The Senator from Alaska 
has given us many of the details of that 
record in Washington, that while serv- 
ing on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, he developed a deep interest in 
the merchant marine, and was anxious 
to see improvements in quarters for 
ships’ crews, more economical overhaul 
programs, and a more modern mainte- 
nance program. 

As a result, he wrote the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 which remains na- 
tional policy today. At the completion 
of his second term, President Roosevelt 
appointed him to the Maritime Commis- 
sion which was chaired by the Honor- 
able Joseph P. Kennedy, father of our 
late President. 

In 1940, his father died unexpectedly, 
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and Carl Moran returned to his home- 
town of Rockland, Maine, to run the 
family insurance business. But he main- 
tained his active interest in public 
service. 

In 1942, he was named Maine State 
director of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

Three years later, he was called to 
Washington for a “2 months’ ” job of re- 
organizing the Department of Labor. 
The project continued for more than 6 
months, during which time he was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
As such, he sat in on every Cabinet meet- 
ing, and was asked by President Truman 
to remain at his post. He resigned, how- 
ever, when the reorganization task was 
completed, and returned to Rockland. 

At home again, he applied his energies 
to local government, and was responsible 
for the approval of Rockland city man- 
ager-council charter in 1945. It was 
selected as a model charter for the rest 
of the country by the National Municipal 
League. He served later on the city coun- 
cil and was elected its chairman. 

In 1956, it was my good fortune to be 
able to appoint Carl Moran to serve on a 
committee to study State public admin- 
istration. He had served on a similar 
panel 25 years earlier. 

I think this is an appropriate time to 
make another incident in his political 
life a matter of public record. 

In 1954, when Maine Democrats were 
seeking to climb the ladder to party 
success once again, we pleaded with him, 
in March of that year, to be a candidate 
for Governor. 

He gave it considerable attention be- 
cause of our pleadings, but he finally re- 
jected them. It was after that rejection 
that I finally became a candidate for 
Governor. Thus, I suppose I can say that 
I later became Governor of Maine, and 
subsequently a Senator, because of Carl 
Moran’s rejection of the opportunity to 
be of public service to his State once 
again. 

Less well known than his public rec- 
ord, but an interesting insight into the 
many facets of this talented man was 
his writing on genealogy. In 1942, he 
published a book, The Bunker Family,” 
and 20 years later published a second 
volume on the same line, which was his 
mother’s side of the family. 

My strongest impressions of Carl 
Moran are of his strong, quick mind; 
his warm sense of humor, and his per- 
sonal commitment to improving the 
public welfare. His spirit was contagious, 
and all of us who had the good fortune 
to know and work with him were moti- 
vated by his drive. We took courage from 
his example, and we benefited from his 
wisdom and experience. So did his com- 
munity, his State, and his Nation. 

I again thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alaska for his tribute to this 
beloved son of Maine. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful for the opportunity to join 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Maine. I know the Senator joins in pay- 
ing tribute to a great human being, 
whom we all miss, and whose departure 
is a great loss not only to his State but 
to the country. 
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I want to yield now to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maine | Mrs. 
SMITH]. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska for yielding to me. 

I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie]. Former Representative 
Carl Moran was the predecessor of my 
late husband in representing the Second 
Congressional District of Maine. 

He and Mrs. Moran were good friends 
of ours. Only recently I received a very 
kind letter from Mrs. Moran. 

Carl Moran had many friends in 
Maine and he served with distinction not 
only in the House of Representatives but 
in other positions in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GRUENING. Thank you, MARGA- 
RET, for that fine additional tribute. I 
think we all agree that, apart from his 
fine public service, Carl was a warm- 
hearted human being, an outgoing and 
outgiving person, and a man of splendid 
personal characteristics. He was “good 
company.” He had a great sense of hu- 
mor, great wit, great perspicacity, and 
was a lovable person. 

Mrs. SMITH. Thank you very much, 
Senator GRUENING. Carl Moran had great 
understanding of human beings and 
their needs, as well as the needs of the 
district he represents. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator 
very much, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas depend- 
ents schools of the Department of De- 
fense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by 
providing programs of education for the 
handicapped; to improve authority for 
assistance in schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering from a 
major disaster; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO, 488 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment No, 488 and ask 
the clerk to state it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 135, delete lines 6 through 17, 
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The language proposed to be deleted 
is as follows: 

(b) In the event that no appropriation 
for the purpose of making payments pursu- 
ant to title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 is made prior to 
the 15th day in May immediately preceding 
the beginning of any fiscal year, the Commis- 
sioner may execute grant agreements for 
grants pursuant to such title for such fiscal 
year. Such grant agreements shall be obliga- 
tions of the United States. The amounts of 
such grant agreements shall be determined 
on the basis of an appropriation for the pur- 
poses of such title equal to the amount ap- 
propriated for such purposes prior to the 
15th day in May for the fiscal year in which 
such day occurs. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
this is the fourth day that I have dis- 
cussed this part of the pending amend- 
ment. It is to page 135 of the bill, section 
(b), lines 6 through 17. 

My amendment is a very brief one. It 
merely provides that lines 6 through 17 
on page 135 shall be deleted from the bill. 
As I have said, this is the fourth day 
that I have discussed this matter. It is 
the sixth talk that I have made on the 
matter, because I think a very vital prin- 
ciple of government is involved. 

The legislation which came to the Sen- 
ate unanimously recommended by the 
subcommittee headed by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon pro- 
poses that if the Congress does not act 
to appropriate funds for the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act by the 15th 
of May of any year, then the Commis- 
sioner of Education shall have the right 
to obligate, on behalf of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the amount of money which was 
ee in the previous appropriation 


In other words, if this bill were adopt- 
ed with the proposal intact, or, to state it 
another way, if my amendment did not 
carry, then the Congress of the United 
States would be surrendering, would be 
giving away, a constitutional responsibil- 
ity that the only funds that a depart- 
ment may expend are those funds which 
have been appropriated by the duly elect- 
ed representatives of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE, I think the Senator 
from Virginia makes a valid point here. 
As a matter of fact, he discussed it in- 
formally with me, because he was quite 
disturbed over this section. He talked 
about it at length. The point he made 
at that time, and which he is making 
today, is that this is the obvious respon- 
sibility of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee as well as the Congress. If we get 
ourselves into a box at that time of the 
year, we can always act at that time of 
the year to see that the right thing is 
done. But, at this writing, to say they 
shall have authority to bind Congress 
on the previous year’s appropriation is 
going too far, and I think it is a dele- 
gation of power that Congress should 
not make. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island. 
I concur in the views he has expressed 
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100 percent. . 
ful for the remarks he has made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that this section is 
not in the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect; at least that is my understand- 
ing 


Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing also. Therefore, if it is accepted 
by the committee here—and I do not 
know as yet just what the chairman in- 
tends to do—it will mean that it will 
not be in the bill at all, and therefore 
not subject to conference, but would be 
knocked out completely? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. President, there are certain fun- 
damentals about which I feel very strong- 
ly. One is that there has been created an 
imbalance of power between the legisla- 
tive branch and the executive branch. 
Either the President has assumed too 
much power, or Congress has voluntarily 
given him too much power. In any case, 
I think that the imbalance should be 
corrected. I think Congress should seek 
to take back power that has been given 
unnecessarily to the Chief Executive; 
and most certainly we must not take an- 
other step which would continue and 
augment that imbalance. 

If this legislation should be enacted as 
reported by the Senator from Oregon, it 
would embark our Government on a new 
road—a new road leading to more and 
more power for the Chief Executive of 
our Nation, who in my judgment, though 
I have no quarrel with those who dis- 
agree, now has too much power; and the 
elected representatives of the people have 
given away some of the power that they 
were obligated to assume. 

So I certainly hope that the Senate 
will not agree to the legislation as pre- 
sented by the committee. I hope that the 
Senate will agree to eliminate this pro- 
vision, as my amendment would do. As 
a matter of fact, I cannot conceive of 
Congress passing this legislation as it is 
now written unless each Senator simply 
wanted to say, “All right, Mr. President, 
you take charge of the purse strings. We 
do not want to be bothered with them.” 

I cannot conceive of Congress saying 
that, and I cannot conceive of the Senate 
saying that. As a matter of fact, I can- 
not conceive of the senior Senator from 
Oregon saying that. 

So I believe this is one of the most far- 
reaching pieces of legislation that has 
ever been brought to this floor. It brings 
to mind a debate of historic significance 
which occurred here not long ago—I do 
not remember exactly when, but prob- 
ably 7 or 8 weeks ago—in which Senator 
after Senator, 15 or 20 in all, took the 
floor to say that in their judgment the 
US. Senate had abrogated too much of 
its power to the Chief Executive, partic- 
ularly in the field of foreign policy. 

Certainly I agree with those ‘speeches 
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made that day. I cannot remember all 
the Senators who participated in that 
debate. I know the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon did, the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana did, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] did, and many others. 
They were discussing at that time, or 
had in mind, not just the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, but other matters pertaining 
to foreign policy. 

The Gulf of Tonkin resolution was 
agreed to, of course, with only two dis- 
senting votes. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Senators at that time felt 
it was a desirable thing to do. My im- 
pression is that if that vote were taken 
again, perhaps there would be more than 
two votes against it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. One moment, 
please. 

So while this may appear to be a de- 
sirable thing to do, and while there are 
some arguments in favor of it, I believe it 
destroys a principle; and when you de- 
stroy a principle, I submit you get in 
trouble in the long run. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, I wish to say to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia that, as manager of 
the bill, I am willing to accept the 
amendment. To make some legislative 
history in regard to it, I shall read a 
statement prepared by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proury]. This is his 
amendment, and I think he is entitled to 
have his statement read by the manager 
of the bill. I do so with great pleasure. 

But I want the Senator from Virginia 
to know at this point that I agree with 
the constitutional principle he is defend- 
ing, and that is the reason I shall accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. I am not a lawyer. 
As one able to read the English language, 
however, it appears to me that this pro- 
vision is contrary to the Constitution. 
The Senator from Oregon is one of the 
most eminent of all the constitutional 
lawyers in our Nation. If he were to tell 
me that this is a constitutional provision, 
I would accept his statement. 

But I am not putting the offer of my 
amendment entirely on a constitutional 
basis; really not at all on a constitutional 
basis, for that matter. I am putting it on 
the basis of a principle—that Congress 
must stop delegating, giving away, and 
surrendering power to the executive 
branch of the Government. If we must 
continue to do that, I begin to wonder 
why any of us would want to continue to 
serve in a body which has so little regard 
for its own responsibilities, its own rights, 
and its own prerogatives that it con- 
3 seeks to give them to somebody 
else. 

If the Senator from Oregon wishes to 
read into the Rrecorp any reports or 
statements, I shall be happy to yield to 
him for that purpose, with the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. It will take me a little 
while, but I should like to do it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 


may take as much time as he requires. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
speak on behalf of the very able and dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Proury], the ranking member of the 
minority on the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, and I speak also in my own be- 
half, because I feel that this legislative 
history should be made with respect to 
the Prouty amendment, which is the 
language which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia seeks to strike from the bill; and I, 
as I have already announced, will accept 
in behalf of the committee, his amend- 
ment: 

Mr. President, title IV of the bill before 
us addresses itself to what has been the most 
troublesome aspect of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act administration for 
local schoolmen; the problem of late fund- 
ing and its concomitant insufficient plan- 
ning time. I am sure that all of us have been 
made aware of the problem through the 
voluminous amount of constituent mail gen- 
erated by the creation of the disparity be- 
tween the Federal appropriations calendar 
and the academic calendar. 

To solve this problem the Committee 
unanimously recommended that the Com- 
missioner of Education be authorized to 
execute grant agreements for the next fiscal 
year in the event that Title I appropriations 
have not been made by May 15th of a given 
fiscal year. 

The trigger date for the operation of the 
contract authority is May 15th of each year. 
If by that time in any year appropriations 
have not been made for Title I of the ESEA 
for the next succeeding fiscal year, then the 
Commissioner of Education would be author- 
ized to obligate funds under the programs 
on the basis of the amount of money actually 
appropriated for the fiscal year then current. 


I stress the fact that the basis of the 
contract authority is the money that was 
appropriated for the preceding year. 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The money has 
been appropriated for the current fiscal 
year, but not for the following fiscal year. 

Mr. MORSE, That is correct. 


Such obligations would be made from ap- 
propriations for the next succeeding fiscal 
year when those appropriations become avail- 
able— 


That is the point the Senator from 
Virginia has just made: 


This is the exact language that your Com- 
mittee recommended last year except that 
the trigger date has been moved ahead from 
April ist to May 15th. This was done in order 
to alleviate the fears of some and in the hope 
that May 15th would be more palatable than 
the April Ist date. 

Since the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act was enacted in 1965, the record 
shows that the school districts failed to re- 
ceive the funds until the school year had 
progressed many months. The fiscal year 1967 
appropriation for Title I of ESEA was con- 
tained in Public Law 89-697, which was 
signed on October 27, 1966— 


The school year was well underway. 
I continue to read: 


It was late November before the Office of 
Education could inform each State of its 
estimated allocation. It was late February 
1967 before the States learned their actual 
allocation of funds for use in the school year 
which was then six months old. 

This sort of scheduling, of course, can only 
lead to chaos in planning, and the fiscal year 
1967 instance was not a one of a kind hap- 
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pening. For here we are in December of a 
new school year, already three months after 
the first school bells have rung without a 
final decision on the authorizations or appro- 
priations for ESEA programs. 

Now some might say this proposal smacks 
of backdoor financing or even of fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. I cannot agree. I see it rather 
as a legitimate, if somewhat unorthodox, 
means of meeting a real emergency. We au- 
thorized each of the programs in question 
for three years. I am sure we will finance 
each program for each year of its authoriza- 
tion. I am fairly certain that the appropria- 
tions for these programs will not be cut radi- 
cally from one fiscal year to the next. Conse- 
quently, I can see little likelihood that the 
obligation of funds for these programs prior 
to actual appropriations would lead to any 
fiscal embarrassment to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, there are precedents for a pro- 
posal of this nature. P.L. 89-313, enacted 
just two years ago, added new sections to the 
Impacted Areas legislation. These new sec- 
tions, sections 16 of P.L. 815 and section 7 
of P.L. 874, have their own language au- 
thorizing appropriations but each section 
also has the following language: 

“Pending such appropriation the Com- 
missioner may expend from any funds here- 
tofore or hereafter appropriated for expendi- 
tures in accordance with other sections of 
this Act, such sums as may be necessary for 
immediately providing assistance under this 
section. Such appropriations to be reim- 
bursed from the appropriations authorized 
by this subsection when made.” 


That is the in futuro clause of what is 
already on the statute books in respect to 
impacted-areas legislation. The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] dwells upon 
this existing legislation as legislative 
precedent in support of his amendment. 

I continue to read: 

Furthermore, the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs is authorized under title 25, sec- 
tion 99 U.S.C. to advertise in the spring of 
each year for bids, and enter into con- 
tracts, subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. He can make such con- 
tracts for goods and supplies even though 
appropriations for the fiscal year have not 
been made. 

The six leading education organizations, 
including the P.T.A., the National Education 
Association, the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the American Association of School 
Administrators. the School Boards Associa- 
tion, and the National Association of State 
Boards of Education, included among their 
proposals for legislation before the 90th Con- 
gress a study of the need to reconcile the 
time lag between school planning and Fed- 
eral funding. In his message of Februray 28, 
President Johnson proposed legislative meas- 
ures to deal with this problem. 

Since it takes time to project plans, se- 
cure needed personnel and to prepare ade- 
quately for the implementation of new pro- 
grams, it would be my hope that the Senate 
would see fit to approve the legislation— 


As recommended by the committee. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] would be here and making this 
speech which I am making in his behalf, 
but as my colleagues in the Senate 
know—but the Record should show—he 
has been confined to the hospital for the 
past several days. 

I have nothing but the most encourag- 
ing and favorable report to make about 
his recovery, and it is hoped that he will 
be released from the hospital sometime 
next week. However, he could not be here 
to make his statement. 
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I think it is due him that he have the 
statement read by the manager of the 
bill. I am honored to do it. 

I have sitting next to me his legisla- 
tive counsel for the subcommittee, one 
of the counsel’s for the minority, to 
advise me as to anything further that 
I may need to say other than what is 
already in the Senator’s prepared manu- 
script. 

I continue to read: 


Delayed funding of Title I programs is a 
serious problem, but a problem which would 
be largely removed, I believe, if the Senate 
Committee’s recommendation should be 
adopted. 

The only practical way to stimulate a 
genuine long range school assistance pro- 
gram is to have funds available on a steady 
basis over a period of years long enough to 
enable our cities and towns to plan their 
programs, secure their grants and the Com- 
missioner of Education can be certain that 
the money will be available to enable them 
to carry through with their work. 

It takes time to project plans, secure 
needed personnel and to prepare adequately 
for the implementation of new programs. I 
do not believe that our society can afford the 
waste and inefficiency that are the inevitable 
results of a clouded fiscal future. For until 
local schoolmen learn how much money will 
be available to them, they cannot plan wisely 
how to use that money. They cannot plan 
wisely for the use of their own State and 
local funds. They cannot make the necessary 
decisions on the allocation of physical facil- 
ities, on the assignment of teaching staffs, 
or on the employment of additional special- 
ized personnel. 

The inefficiency and waste resulting from 
delayed funding is a matter which the Des 
Moines Register on September 28, 1967 
focused particular attention upon in an edi- 
torial entitled “Inviting Waste of U.S. School 
Aid,” and I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be included at this point in my 
remarks. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


InviTING Waste or U.S. SCHOOL Am 


Iowa received $18.9 million of federal aid in 
1965-66 to improve education for disadvan- 
taged children. It spent about $15 million and 
returned the unspent $4 million. School dis- 
tricts couldn’t, or didn’t, devise, staff, and 
implement $18.9 million worth of special pro- 
grams in the nine months allotted them by 
Congress. 

This experience has become a matter of 
concern, because subsequent state sharing in 
this program—Title I of the 1965 Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act—appears to 
have been limited by this first year’s ex- 
perience. 

Inability to use up all available aid for a 
particular program, however, is not unusual, 
since Congress habitually appropriates the 
money after the school year is half over. Iowa 
returned some of its first-year funds under 
the 1958 National Defense Education Act. It 
returned almost $1 million in vocational edu- 
cation funds provided by 1963 legislation be- 
fore establishment of area schools permitted 
qualification for the full share this year. 

For the second year of Title I programs 
Congress increased the numbers of disadvan- 
taged children for which aid would be paid, 
but appropriated only $1 billion to cover com- 
mitments which would have totaled $1.4 bil- 
lion if paid in full. So that no state would 
lose money under the new formulas, Con- 
gress guaranteed each state as much money 
in the second and third year as it received in 
the first year of the program. This factor and 
the reduced congressional appropriations held 
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Iowa to $15.4 million in 1966-67; it expects 
only $15.5 million for 1967-68. Congress has 
not yet appropriated 1967-68 funds. 

Certain Iowa conditions made it difficult 
to use all the allotted Title I funds. The state 
allocates Title I funds according to the num- 
ber of poverty-level children in each district, 


been time to organize such programs. 

but seven of the state’s high school dis- 

submitted programs (all approved) for 
.8 million, but almost $2 million of 
was not spent. Some districts were un- 
such a short time to find qualified 
for the proposed classes. In addition 
$1 million left unclaimed by the rural 
school districts, another $1 million- 
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year but is permitted now. 
Although one state has been reprimanded 
for approving the purchase of equipment for 


light. 


first year of Title I, was money school admin- 
istrators could find no way to spend. In the 
second year, it was money—in effect—which 
Congress did not see fit to appropriate. In 
terms of the national welfare, this money is 
probably better spent in easing crushing 
school problems of major cities than it would 
be in adding a Special class in a small rural 
school whose children receive more individ- 
ual attention as a matter of course. 

The Iowa experience does, however, serve 
to highlight the haste and indecision—and 
inevitable waste—which Congress causes 
with its annual delay of school aid appro- 
priations. There is no justification for han- 
dling these billions in aid in a manner which 
practically forces local administrators to 
hurry up and waste. The other states with 
Title I encourages hasty action whatever the 
costs as a protection against future appro- 
priation cuts. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I continue 
to read: 


Delayed funding of these education pro- 
grams and especially projects under Title I 
is a serious problem indeed and has created 
‘an almost impossible situation. I have se- 
lected some typical reactions of schoolmen 
from across the country on this problem of 
‘funding, and I ask unanimous consent that 
‘this small sample of statements from repre- 
sentatives of the education community be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the sample 
of statements was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Pasco SCHOOL Disrricr No. 1. 
Pasco, Wash., April 18, 1967. 
ifr. NORMAN WALSH, 
Secretary, Associated Publie School Systems, 
New York City. N.Y. 

Dear Mn. Walen: We are returning with 
this letter your post card questionnaire on 
the proposed bill to be introduced in the U.S. 
Senate by Senator Winston Prouty to amend 
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Section 207 of Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

We urge passage of this amendment. 

Enclosed is a copy of the letter we wrote 
the Honorable John N. Erlenborn, Committee 
on Education and Labor, U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives under the date of April 12, 1967, 
urging passage of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 89 which provides for early appro- 
priation for federal aid to education pro- 


grams. 

This letter cites “chapter and verse” as to 
why we urge the relief in Representative 
Erlenborn and Senator Prouty's proposals. 

Similar letters were mailed to members of 
the congressional delegation of the State of 
Washington. 

We are writing Senator Prouty relating 
like information and expessing our gratitude 
for his understanding of need for the amend- 
ment he proposes. 

Sincere 


Lewis J. Ferrart, Ph. D., 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Pasco School. Disrreicr No. 1, 
Pasco, Wash., April 12, 1967. 
Hon. JoHN N. ERLENBORN, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: In our experience, late funding is 
the most serious problem now affecting State- 
Federal relationships in education. We are 
pleased and encouraged to learn that there 
is now before Congress a resolution, identi- 
fied as House Concurrent Resolution No. 89, 
which provides for early appropriation for 
federal aid to education programs. 

An example of the urgent need of early 
appropriation is seen in circumstances af- 
fecting our 1966-67 application under Title 
I Public Law 89-10. Pasco’s allotment was 
first set at $120,128 (the amount of our 
1965-66 allotment). This was then cut 15 
percent to a total of $102,194. 

Authorization for this amount and ap- 
proval of our 1966-67 Title I PL 89-10 appli- 
cation was not received by this district until 
December 30, 1966. By this time certain per- 
sonnel we had to employ in several 
new areas of our Title I project were no longer 
available. 

Purchase of equipment had to be post- 
poned until final approval was received. As a 
result installation of a reading laboratory for 
use by economically and educationally handi- 
capped children could not be made until late 
in February. These children had lost six 
months special training. 

Another handicap is the uncertainty over 
funds, even after authorization has been 
issued. For instance, on March 24, 1967 we re- 
ceived word that reallotments of funds, ac- 
cording to a formula devised by the United 
States Department of Education, had again 
reduced our allotment, this time to $98,273. 

Pasco School District, as is true of most 
other districts, operates on a tight budget 
with very little undistributed reserve. Few 
districts can absorb such cuts into their reg- 
ular budgets. To meet this cut we had to 
eliminate a teacher-training workshop which 
we considered vital to implementing one 
phase of our Title I program. 

We urge your support for House Concur- 
rent Resolution #89 or any other legislation 
which would ensure early funding of proj- 
ects under PL 89-10 or other federal acts, 

Sincerely, 
LEWIS. J. Ferrari, Ph. D., 
Superintendent of Schools, 

ASSOCIATED PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 

New York, N.Y., April 21, 1967. 
Hon, WINSTON L. PROUTY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Senator Proury: There is no ques- 
‘tion that the late release of Title I funds has 
played havoc with attempts by local school 
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officials to plan and administer Title I pro- 
grams, You can expect to hear an exchange 
of Title I horror stories at almost any gath- 
ering of school superintendents or board 
members. I've heard my share. 

I am pleased that you asked for my com- 
ments and suggestions on the proposed bill. 
However, the views and experiences of the 
220 school superintendents who are members 
of our association might be of greater inter- 
est to you. I am reporting to you, therefore, 
the views of our members as reported in a 
recent postcard poll. (Copy of correspond- 
ence enclosed). 

Not all the members have had a chance 
to respond, However, we have heard from 
128 school systems in 34 states. Every geo- 
graphic area of the country is represented— 
New England, Middle Atlantic, South, Mid- 
west, Southwest, Far West, and Northwest. 
The school systems range in size from hun- 
dreds of thousands of pupils to a few hun- 
dred pupils. For the most part, they are 
among the better organized and staffed 
schools in their respective states. 

Seventy percent of the above school sys- 
tems reported serlous or impassable barriers 
to the successful implementation of Title I 
programs because of the late release of Title 
I funds. An additional twenty percent en- 
countered moderate difficulties. 

Ninety-six percent of the superintendents 
support the purpose of the proposed bill. 
However, thirty~six percent of those who 
support the bill felt that the May 15th date 
was too late. Of these, ninety percent indi- 
cated they could plan most effectively if the 
date were advanced to March 15. Among the 
reasons advanced for an earlier date were: 
(1) state laws which require schoo] districts 
to either rehire their teachers or terminate 
their contracts by April 15; (2) the need to 
establish personnel requirements in suf- 
cient time to recruit new employees in a 
tight labor market; and (3) time to purchase 
equipment for the program. 

Finally, the members expressed their sin- 
cere gratitude for your efforts to remove this 
barrier to the successful implementation of 
Title I programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Norman J. WALSH, 
Executive Secretary. 


— 


ASSOCIATED PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
New York, N.Y. 
To: APSS Superintendents. 
From: Norman J. Walsh. 
Re: Senator Prouty's proposed amendment to 
Title I of ESEA. 

Senator Prouty, ranking minority leader 
of the Senate Education Subcommittee, has 
asked for my comments and suggestions on a 
proposed amendment to Title I of ESEA, 

I would like to base my response to this 
important initiative on the comments and 
suggestions of the membership. I am, there- 
fore, enclosing a copy of Senator Prouty’s 
letter and the proposed amendment together 
with a return airmail postcard. Will you 
please indicate on the enclosed postcard your 
position on the proposed amendment and 
your suggestions for improving it. If you 
would like to respond at greater length, 
Yd be happy to have your thoughts via 
‘airmail. 

1. The late release of Title I funds this year 
has created in my school system: 

CO An impassable barrier to the successful 
implementation of Title I programs, 

O A serious barrier 


2. The purpose of the proposed amendment: 
O Isupport 

OI do not support 

3. The May 15th date is: 

C acceptable 

O too late 
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Oa better date is: > 
Other comments 
Signed ———. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
April 6, 1967. 


Mr. Norman J, WALSH, 
Secretary, Associated Public School Systems, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr, WALSH: Because of your leader- 
ship in the educational community I am 
writing as the ranking minority member of 
the Senate Education Subcommittee. As you 
know, the Federal aid that was recently re- 
leased to carry out Title I programs of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
has fallen far short of what school districts 
had counted on and for the most part had 
already spent, to carry out their programs. 
This situation presents a serious and in some 
cases, an impassable barrier to the success- 
ful implementation of the very programs 
we strove so long to enact. 

Last year forseeing what would happen if 
Federal appropriations were not acted upon 
to meet local needs I sought to amend Title 
I of ESEA to authorize the Commissioner of 
Education to obligate payments in the event 
appropriations were not made prior to a cer- 
tain date, The Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee approved the amendment 
but regretfully the proposal met with ob- 
jections on the Senate Floor. 

So, to avoid the frustration and confusion 
that arose over this year’s late allotments 
I plan to introduce a similar proposal dur- 
ing this session of the Congress. The bill is 
quite simple. The trigger date for its opera- 
tion is May 15th of each year. If by that date 
in any year appropriations have not been 
made for the ESEA, the Commissioner of 
Education would be authorized to obligate 
funds under the program on the basis of the 
amounts actually appropriated for the fiscal 
year then current. 

I believe that the bill represents a con- 
structive and reasonable approach to a most 
serious problem. It would give local and 
state school administrators the opportunity 
to plan their programs, secure their grants 
from the Commissioner of Education and be 
certain that the money will be available 
when needed. 

I have enclosed a copy of the proposed bill 
and I would appreciate any comments or 
suggestions which you might wish to make. 

Sincerely, 
WINSTON PROUTY, 
U.S. Senator. 
S. — 

A bill to amend title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 in order 
to authorize the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to obligate payments under such title 
in the event appropriations are not made 
prior to a certain date 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
207 of title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 ts amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(d) In the event that no appropriation 
for the purpose of making payments pur- 
suant to this title is made prior to the 15th 
day in May immediately preceding the be- 
ginning of any fiscal year for which appro- 
priations for such purpose are authorized, 
the Commissioner may execute grant agree- 
ments for grants pursuant to this title for 
such fiscal year. Such grant agreements shall 
be obligations of the United States. The 
amounts of such grant agreements shall be 
determined on the basis of an appropriation 
for the purposes of this title equal to the 
amount appropriated for such purposes prior 
to such 15th day in May for the fiscal year 
in which such day occurs.” 
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HUNTINGDON AREA SCHOOLS, 
Huntingdon, Pa., April 19, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON L. PROUTY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator ProuTY: A copy of your 
letter dated April 6, 1967, addressed to Mr. 
Norman J. Walsh, Secretary, Associated Pub- 
lic School Systems, has been mailed to me 
requesting comments concerning problems 
in the administration of Title I ESEA funds. 
I would like to call your attention to the 
conditions to which educators in Pennsyl- 
vania are exposed in attempting to admin- 
ister Title I funds, 

Please refer to attached Reference No. 1. 
This is a copy of the letter from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Public Instruction, dated July 20, 1966, in 
which we were informed our tentative en- 
titlement would be $140,843.49. This repre- 
sented 85% of the funds we received the 
previous year. There was at this time some 
slight hope that a part of the 15% reduction 
might be available at a later date. Accord- 
ingly, the program already referred to in our 
letter to all congressmen and senators from 
Pennsylvania (a copy of which is enclosed) 
was planned and put into operation involv- 
ing some 18 professional employees, all under 
contract. 

As late as February 1, 1967, we were in- 
formed that a Summer School Program 
under Title I was approved in the amount of 
$7,987.00. Please refer to attached Reference 
No, 2. 

On March 15, 1967, (attached Reference 
No. 3) this School was informed that the 
final allocation had been reduced to $113,- 
185.14. This represents a reduction of $27,- 
658.35 coming two months before the end of 
school. Even though parts of the program 
were curtailed at this late date, the School 
District will be spending approximately $20,- 
000.00 which was not budgeted for fiscal year 
1966-67. 

It is my hope that you can appreciate the 
uncertainties of planning and administering 
Title I funds. School Boards and adminis- 
trative personnel who have been opposed to 
accepting Federal aid to education can now 
with justification say, I told you so.” Ac- 
cordingly, I would urge you in the interest 
of the boys and girls to continue to support 
legislation which will make final allocation 
available to the states prior to June 1 so that 
satisfactory budgeting may result. 

Your Bill to amend Section 207 of Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 will do exactly what we in the 
public schools have long hoped for. You 
deserve and will receive complete support 
from all educators who are conscientiously 
concerned in the administration of ESEA 
Title I funds. 

Respectfully yours, 
HENRY J. STOUDT, 
Administrative Assistant. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANTA, 
Harrisburg, July 20, 1966. 
Subject: Tentative 1966-67 Entitlements, 
Title I, Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. 
District Superintendents, Supervising 
Principals 

Pending enactment of appropriation legis- 
lation for Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (Educational 
Programs for Educationally Deprived Chil- 
dren), the Congress and the President have 
authorized the funding of the 1966-67 Title 
I program within certain limits. 

Applying the formula established by the 
United States Office of Education, the tenta- 
tive entitlement for your District is shown 
below. 

You are authorized to prepare and submit 
projects not to exceed your tentative en- 
titlement. 

It is probable that when the 1966-67 ap- 
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propriation legislation is enacted, your enti- 
tlement will be slightly altered. At that time, 
you will be advised of your final entitlement 
for the year, and you will receive guidance 
concerning project amendments, 

Information concerning preparation and 
submission of project applications are con- 
tained in “Instructions For Completing FY 
1967 Application Forms—Title I, Public Law 
89-10”, “Part I—Basic Data (OE 4304)”, Part 
II— Project Application (OE 4305)”, “Cer- 
tification of Local Educational Agencies For 
Cooperative Projects (OE 4305-1)”, “State- 
ment By Community Action Agency (OE 
4305-2)”, and 1965 Pennsylvania “Guidelines, 
Title I—Public Law 89-10". 

District. Huntingdon Area S.D. 

County: Huntingdon. 

Entitlement: $140,843.49, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. R. RACKLEY, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Harrisburg, Pa., February 1, 1967. 
Re project title: Summer School. 
Mr. HENRY J. STOUDT, 
Administrative Assistant, 
Huntingdon Area School District, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

Dear Sm: Your “Application for Federal 
Assistance for the Education of Children of 
Low Income Families”, under Title I, Pub- 
lic Law 89-10 (The Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965), has been 
approved as of January 27, 1967 and has 
been assigned the permanent Federal Ap- 
plication Number 48~7396-31-023-02. In- 
quiries should refer to this number. 

The maximum amount approved for this 
project is $7,987.00. The Comptroller of the 
Department of Public Instruction has been 
authorized to make payments based on 
quarterly estimates of requirements as re- 
fiected in your forms ESEA-I-5A and ESEA- 
I-5B when submitted for this project. 

This approyal is based on a preliminary 
review of the project. Upon completion of 
further detailed review we may advise you 
of recommendations of the Department for 
improvement or modification of the project. 

Federal funds will not be used for pay- 
ments of obligations incurred prior to the 
approval date indicated in the first para- 
graph. Any funds advanced and remaining 
unexpended at the close of the fiscal year 
must be repaid to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Your special attention is invited to the 
“Guidelines” and “Procedures for Imple- 
menting the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, Title I”, and particularly the 
following sections of the Procedures: 
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Construction, 115.4 and 116.21. 

Title and Control Over Funds and Prop- 
erty, 116.20. 

Retention of Records, 116.54. 

Inventories, 116.55. 

Audit and Reports, 116.23. 

Commingling of Funds, 116.24(b). 

Should you have questions concerning this 
project, or Title I of the Act, please feel 
free to call this office. Telephone: 717-787 
7653. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT J. EDWARDS, 
Coordinator, ESEA, Title I. 

P.S.—A supply of fiscal forms has been 
mailed under separate cover. 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, SCHOOL An- 
MINISTRATORS’ MEMORANDUM 6, MARCH 15, 
1967 


Subject: Title I, ESEA, Allocation. 
To: Chief School Administrators. 
From: J.R. Rackley, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
The enclosed card gives your district’s final 
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1966-67 entitlement for programs designed 
to meet the special educational needs of edu- 
cationally disadvantaged children as devel- 
oped under Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

Under separate cover you will receive 
copies of: 

(1) The Federal Register, Volume 32, 
Number 27, which contains the revised regu- 
lations pursuant to Titles I, II, and III of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

(2) A Part II of the Project Application, 
(form OE 4305). 

The Federal Register should become a part 
of your reference library since it is the source 
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of many answers to basic questions regard- 
ing the Act. 

Part II of the Project Application should 
be used to reflect the financial change from 
your tentative allocation received in July 
1966, to the final allocation. Any major addi- 
tion or deletion in your present program 
should be explained in detail as an adden- 
dum to the project application, Special at- 
tention should be given changes in items 4, 
7, 8 and 11. 

It is imperative that the revised project 
application be returned to the Title I office 
as quickly as possible. 

Refer to: Coordinator, Division of Com- 
pensatory Education and Title I, ESEA. 


Chief school Staff School board Secondary 


Elementary ch py a Diocesan 


administrators assistants secretaries principals principals superin- DPI staff 
universities tendents 
, . ðꝙßß ̃ — — 8 
Chiefs of special programs Number of 
sheets in 
Special education Vocational Agriculture Home School milk Highway Instructional this release 
educa! economics and lunch safety materials 


Entitlement information for the 1966-67 
school year for the Huntingdon area school 
district, under title I of the Elementary- 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 


5 to 17 age population 3, 664 
Pupils 5 to 17 years of age in 
families with annual income 
under $2,000 ---------------- 504 
BW 102 
Foster home children 13 
Total entitlement pupils.. 619 
Percent entitlement pupils are 
of 5 to 17 age population____ 16. 89 
Total entitlement $113, 185. 14 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


HUNTINGDON AREA SCHOOLS, 
Huntingdon, Pa., February 20, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARRETT: We con- 
sider it our duty and our obligation to in- 
form you of the tremendous impact that 
Federal aid to education has had upon the 
educational programs of the Huntingdon 
Area Schools in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 

According to a recent survey conducted by 
the Industrial Development Department of 
the Pennsylvania Electric Company and the 
Council for Economic Development Organi- 
zation (CEDO), it was found that 31.7% of 
the people in our County earn less than 
$3,000.00. The same survey revealed that 
33 % % of the people lived in what is classi- 
fied as “dilapidated housing.” In spite of 
these signs of poverty, Huntingdon County 
ranks fifth among all counties in Pennsyl- 
vania in local financial effort for the support 
of the schools. We were aware that much 
was being done for the education of our 
young people; but we were even more aware 
that much more had to be done if our chil- 
dren were to attain an education which 
would be an acceptable preparation for the 
future. 

Public Law 89-10—The Elementary Sec- 
ondary Education Act—made available $165,- 
000.00 for the disadavantaged youth of our 
community. In the original allotment of 698 
financially disadvantaged children, we found 
many frustrated children caused by inability 
to read, lack of culture in the home, lack of 
physical and dental care and also an inade- 
quate diet. In our original grant of $165,- 
000.00, we attacked these problems and be- 


lieve that we are seeing remarkable results. 
Students in high school as a result of this 
program have an opportunity to go to a 
dentist for the first time in their life; physi- 
cal impairments have been corrected; warm 
noon meals have been provided for those 
who previously had no lunch; and above all, 
the children who were reading below their 
grade level are now receiving remedial in- 
structions from 11 specially trained reading 
instructors. It was revealed that 429 of these 
students improved their reading level one 
year and six months above the normal rate 
of growth as a result of the remedial read- 
ing program made possible through Public 
Law 89-10. 

We are attempting to discover and care for 
those in dire need through the medium of an 
OEO sponsored Head Start program. Next 
year if Federal aid is continued we expect 
to provide following-through services for 
these same students. There are many other 
aspects of Federal aid to education which I 
have not mentioned for which we are deeply 
grateful. 

I would urge you as a member of the 90th 
Congress to support enthusiastically legisla- 
tion to continue and even expand the Federal 
aid. It is our firm belief that the greatest de- 
fense America can have is an educated cit- 
izenry. 

The story I have related to you can be re- 
peated by thousands of educators in our 
nation; and it is only through Federal aid 
that all people will have an equal oppor- 
tunity to become educated to their full capac- 
ity to learn. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. RONALD HUBER, 
Superintendent. 

UNIVERITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

Los Angeles, Calij., April 17, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON Provry, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Proury: Thank you very 
much for your letter of April 16th request- 
ing my reaction to your proposal to change 
certain operations of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

I enthusiastically support the changes you 
are suggesting. As you know better than I 
do, the intricacies of the legislative process 
very often caused delays in appropriations 
for on-going programs. This is particularly 
difficult in the situation you suggest, name- 
ly where school districts or other educational 
units have to engage in advance planning. 
Your remedy, it seems to me, is most useful. 
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I would like, if I might, to suggest the gen- 
eral idea might have wider applicability. It 
has been my personal experience, working 
with federaly funded research and develop- 
ment contracts that sometimes these are set 
up on a three to five year basis, but appro- 
priations are only available for one or two 
years. We then face the problem of possibly 
having to cut off a program in midstream 
that has taken years to develop and in which 
there is a good deal of government money 
invested. I realize that it would not be pos- 
sible to present every government agen- 
cy with a blank check. On the other hand, it 
might be possible to write clear specifications 
concerning on-going research and develop- 
ment projects which, in fact, have been 
carefully thought out and approved: I would 
have to assume that this does occur in the 
case of defense contracts because they are 
obviously on a long-term basis. It would 
seem to me, therefore, that such contracting 
procedures might be possible for programs 
dealing with health, education and welfare. 

Again, thank you very much for taking the 
time to write me and if, in any way, I can 
help support this change I will be happy to 
do 80. 

Yours truly. 
JaMEs D. Finn, 
Chairman, Department of Instruc- 
tional Technology. 
COUNCIL or 
CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
Washington, D.C., April 17, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON PROUTY, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Proury: I appreciate your 
recent letter telling of your proposed bill to 
avoid the frustration and confusion that 
arises in states and in local school districts 
over late actions by the Congress each year. 

The idea of having a trigger date of May 15 
for certainty is surely in accord with our 
ideas of what ought to be a minimum for the 
state education agencies and local educa- 
tional agencies in regard to these questions 
that arise about timing in intergovernmental 
educational programs. My memorandum to 
Congressional committees of recent date, and 
other requests that have been made by nu- 
merous responsible state and local adminis- 
trators, make your suggestion very welcome 
indeed. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDGAR FULLER, 
Executive Secretary. 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
April 12, 1967. 
Hon, WINSTON PROUTY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Prouty: Your letter to Mr. 
Elwood Kastner has been redirected to me for 
response since Mr. Kastner is no longer secre- 
tary of the Middle States Association. 

I have read your bill and strongly approve. 
I am a superintendent of a large high school 
system and we do find ourselves caught in 
the dilemma which your bill seeks to over- 
come. 

I wish you every success, 

Sincerely, 
Warren M. Davis, 
Secretary. 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY For CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, 
Chicago, Ill., April 20, 1967. 
Re: Amendment to Title I, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
Hon. WINSTON PROUTY, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Proury: Your letters to Mr. 

J. P. W. Brown, President, and to me, as Ex- 
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ecutive Director of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, were 


W. 

problems that may arise as a result of Con- 
gressional delays in making appropriations 
under Title I and appreciate your attempt 
to correct the situation. Our organization, 
however, is primarily concerned with physi- 
cally handicapped persons and we therefore 
limit legislative activity to bills which di- 
rectly focus upon the needs of this group. 
As a national organization we have a rich 

in promoting special education at 
state and federal levels and continue to exert 
our influence in this area. We regret that at 
this time we are unable to take a position 
on the proposed bill as we believe our leader- 
ship can be best exercised on a selective 
basis. 

Sincerely, 
SUMNER G. WHITTIER, 
Executive Director. 


MISSOURI SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Fulton, Mo., April 19, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON PROUTY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Proury: This letter is in 
support of your proposed amendment to Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. The proposed amendment 
would do much to avoid frustration and con- 
fusion and make it possible for school ad- 
ministrators to plan and activate urgently 
needed Title I projects. 

The establishment of a trigger date, which 
would allow for authorization to obligate 
funds based on actual appropriated funds 
for the current fiscal year, would do much 
to insure the effectiveness of all planned 
activites under Title I projects, With no 
assurance that Title I funds will be made 
available by a specific date, it is virtually 
impossible to negotiate with and secure the 
services of instructional personnel. The 
amendment you propose would make possi- 
ble the successful implementation of pro- 
grams which are currently being crippled or, 
in some instances, deactivated, due to the 
lack of assurance as to when and if funds 
will be available. 

I strongly support the amendment you 
suggest and sincerely feel that it will add a 
much needed functional dimension to Title 
I programs of the Elementary-Secondary 
Act. 

Very sincerely, 
LLOYD A. HARRISON, 
Superintendent. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Madison, Wis., April 20, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON L. PROUTY, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Proury: Your contact with 
me regarding a bill to assure a given level of 
financial support to federal programs under 
ESEA is truly appreciated. It is my hope 
that, whereas you mention Title I, you might 
also include Title II of the Act so that prop- 
er planning for the acquisition of instruc- 
tional materials might be accomplished. The 
appropriation and subsequently reg- 
ulations have pushed our program well past 
the middle of the fiscal year before we could 
be certain of leyel or mode of operation, 

Early appropriations are, of course, most 
desirable but a continuation obligation 
would be helpful. Your bill would be a signifi- 
cant assist.in making it possible to plan 
well for these important programs, 

Sincerely, 
C. W. SPANGLER, 


Program Administrator, Title II. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
6 Vt., April 10, 1967. 
Hon, WINSTON PROUTY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Provury: I believe the bill to 
amend Title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 authorizing Com- 
missioners of Education to obligate pay- 
ments in the event appropriations are not 
made prior to May 15th will be a great help. 

Title I has been a great help to the chil- 
dren of Vermont, If a few of the fiscal knots 
can be untied in the financial rope, things 
will be even better. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD A, GIBBONEY, 
Commissioner of Education. 
THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
MENTAL HEALTH, INC., 
New York, N.Y., May 4, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON PROUTY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROUTY: Mr. Philip E. Ryan, 
to whom you recently wrote, is no longer 
with this agency. 

The bill which you plan to introduce 
amending Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act to obligate pay- 
ment in the event appropriations were not 
made by May 15th of each year, is one which 
this organization would support, 

We agree that the bill represents a con- 
structive and reasonable approach to the 
successful implementation of the Title I pro- 
grams, and we, therefcre, favor its enact- 
ment. 

We deeply appreciate your giving us this 
opportunity to comment and we hope you 
will let us know if hearings on the bill are to 
be scheduled before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare so that we 
might submit a statement for the record. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL E. FREELUND, 
Associate Director. 
ASSOCIATION OF CHIEF STATE 
SCHOOL AUDIO-VISUAL OFFICERS, 
May 5, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON PROUTY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Prouty: Thank you for 
thinking of me in connection with your sug- 
gested changes which would trigger federal 
payments on May 15 of each year, for Title 
I ESEA projects. 

It is certainly this kind of improvement 
and refinement which is needed to make 
this legislation of the true potential it should 
be to all of our schools and school districts. 

This particular problem is at least as press- 
ing on Title II NDEA and other federally- 
funded programs, however, even though the 
amounts of money involved may be larger on 
Title I. Title III has suffered from this kind 
of delay every year since its inception. 

Could your suggested change possibly be 
applied across the board to all such pro- 
grams? It makes little sense to seek long- 
range planning, as is and should be done in 
all these areas, and then to put up with 
delays which obviate all the advantages to 
be gained by such planning, in the actual 
appropriation of funds. 

Ican speak from nearly seven years of close 
connection with the funding and approval 
of projects under Title III NDEA here in 
Oregon, and from the many contacts con- 
cerning federal funding, especially of AV 
projects, which come to my attention as 
Editor of Educational Screen & Audiovisual 
Guide, a leading journal in the educational 
field; and as Executive Secretary for the As- 
sociation of Chief State School Audio-Visual 
Officers. This one point of delay in Congres- 
sional appropriation and of uncertainty as to 
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federal amounts available probably does more 
harm to good than all other factors 
put together. It operates to and 
defeat every level of administration involved 
in project planning and approval, and it 
places the cold, dead hand of unnecessary 
bureaucratic delay right on the controls of 
what should be an ongoing, dynamic and vi- 
tal program plan with the very greatest po- 
tential for improvement and strengthening 
of instruction for all American schools. 

I wish you well with your suggested 
changes, which would at least provide a 
standard operating level from which admin- 
istrators could plan and take action, prior 
to final budgeting by Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry C. RUARK, Jr. 
Executive Secretary. 


THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Tallahassee, June 15, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON PROUTY, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ProuTY: I am somewhat em- 
barrassed to reply to your letter of April 6 
at this late date. My only excuse is that we 
have been flooded with correspondence this 
Spring and it has been very difficult to 
catch up. 

I was very much interested in reading the 
bill pertaining to amending Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
It is my considered opinion that something 
of this nature is required if we are to be able 
to continue operation using federal funds. 
It has been most difficult and often times 
embarrassing not to be able to make long 
range plans and to know that they can be 
carried out. Great difficulties are presented 
in the securing of qualified personnel and 
in recruiting them unless we have the type 
of assurance this amendment provides, 

I appreciate your concern and interest 
and the fact that I have been informed by 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH L. WITHERSPOON, 
Head, Department of Elementary Edu- 
cation. 
STATE OF New MEXICO, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Santa Fe, May 5, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON PROUTY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Provry: The State Board 
of Education of New Mexico has passed a 
resolution urging amendment of Section 
207 of Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Act as follows: 

“(d) In the event that no appropriation 
for the purpose of making payments pur- 
suant to this title is made prior to the Ist 
day in May immediately preceding the be- 
ginning of any fiscal year for which appro- 
priations for such purpose are authorized, 
the Commissioner may execute grant agree- 
ments for grants pursuant to this title for 
such fiscal year. Such grant agreements shall 
be obligations of the United States. The 
amounts of such grant agreements shall be 
determined on the basis of an appropriation 
for the purposes of this title equal to the 
amount appropriated for such purposes prior 
to such Ist day in May for the fiscal year 
in which such day occurs.” 

The members of the board are in agree- 
ment with your proposal to authorize the 
Commissioner of Education to obligate pay- 
ments for Title I, ESEA, in the event appro- 
priations were not made by Congress prior 
to a certain date in order to provide proper 
planning for the program, They did wish to 
move the date in your from May 
15 to May 1, as it was felt this time was 
needed for adequate planning. 
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The New Mexico Board asked me to send 
you a copy of the approved resolution with 
their best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD J. Dg LAYO, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
STATE OF New MEXICO, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Santa Fe, April 20, 1967. 
Mr, NORMAN J. WALSH, 
Associated Public School Systems, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. WatsH: Your letter to APSS 
Superintendents has been referred to me for 
a reply by Mr. Leonard De Layo, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. This amend- 
ment was discussed at a meeting of the New 
Mexico State Board of Education and voted 
to support the amendment, but, with the 
request that the “trigger date” be changed to 
May 1, since the schools in the state close at 
the end of May. An earlier date would give 
the local educational agencies a better op- 
portunity for planning. 

Yours sincerely, 
MILDRED FITZPATRICK, 
Chairman, Title I, ESEA Services Area. 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
District No. 492, 
Austin, Minn., April 18, 1967. 
Mr. Norman J. WALSH, 
Associated Public School Systems, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Wals: Thank you for your 
letter and the copy of Senator Prouty's pro- 
posed amendment to Title I of ESEA. 

Senator Prouty is moving in the right 
direction, The big problem is that he is not 
moving far enough. Instead of being May 15, 
the date at which the Commissioner should 
be able to execute agreements or grants 
should be no later than March 15 for the 
following year. 

The year to which Senator Prouty refers 
created problems for school districts which 
were almost insurmountable. In Minnesota, 
the United States Congress, or Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, cut back the funds 
which should have come to the states. The 
reason for the cutback was that we did not 
spend the entire amount the previous year 
because we insist on doing a good job of 
planning. 

Certainly May 15 is considerably better 
than July 1, or October or November, as it 
has been in recent years. It would still be 
almost impossible to plan for the ensuing 
year as late as May 15. Our planning for the 
ensuing year is done in January or February. 

I would suggest that you encourage Sen- 
ator Prouty in his move and certainly en- 
courage him to move the date to an earlier 
month, 

Sincerely yours, 
Irwin T. MICKELSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
Gainesville, May 29, 1967. 
Hon, WINSTON Provry, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Provry: Thanks for your 
recent letter. I support you strongly in your 
efforts to get some stability in appropria- 
tions of ESEA. This is a most serious prob- 
lem. The U.S. Office of Education and local 
School districts need to be able to make 
long-range plans. In fact, I hope that we can 
reach a point where there can be a leeway 
of a minimum of three years on financial 
commitments. It is only in this way that 
careful planning can be accomplished to the 
end that children and youth have enriched 
educational opportunities. Educators, at all 
levels, are becoming very frustrated over the 
problem of last-minute planning; and this is 
already having a serious, negative effect on 
creative and well-developed programs for 
children and youth. 
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I have called this problem to the attention 
of different members of the Congress and 
will continue in my efforts to support the 
idea expressed in your bill. 

Cordially yours, 
ROBERT O. STRIPLING, 
Chairman, Department Personnel Services. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
Tucson, Ariz., April 25, 1967. 
Hon, WINSTON PROUTY, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Provury: Your letter of April 
6 to Dr. Hugo Schunhoff and a copy of his 
reply have been referred to me. 

Your bill hits the weak spot in Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 
which has caused school administrators so 
much consternation and has tended to de- 
feat in part the very intent and purpose of 
Title I funds. To cite a specific example, we 
were not able to employ a badly needed 
psychologist until the school year was half 
over. Now this psychologist has gained spe- 
cialized experience in working with the deaf 
and the blind but since we cannot assure 
her of a position next year she will have to 
seek other employment. If we are fortunate 
enough to employ another psychologist in 
mid-term next year we will have to repeat 
the training period, The cycle would then re- 
peat itself. This instability results in pro- 
viding services only part of the school year 
and causing constant turnover in personnel. 

To assure qualified school personnel and to 
insure program continuity personnel must 
be contracted for in the spring prior to the 
school year. Hence your bill would correct 
this situation. I would agree with Dr. Schun- 
hoff that an even earlier date than May 15 
would be preferable if feasible. 

I am sure I speak for the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
in heartily endorsing your bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. W. TILLINGHAST, President. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 15, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON PROUTY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PRrouTY: The proposal about 
which you have so thoughtfully written me 
under the date of the 6th provides a splendid 
solution to a significant educational prob- 
lem. 

Please know of my hearty support of your 
proposal to amend Title 1 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Act of 1965. 

Sincerely, 
Herotp C. HUNT, 
Eliot Professor of Education. 
THE Universiry or New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, April 14, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON L. PROUTY, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Proutry: The University of 
New Mexico, in cooperation with the Albu- 
querque Public Schools, has been operating a 
noncommercial television station, KNME TV, 
Channel 5, since 1957, The University strong- 
ly supports the use of the television medium 
for educational purposes and is presently 
cooperating with 40 school districts in the 
State of New Mexico by providing them in- 
school teleclass services. These in-school pro- 
grams have proved to be most beneficial to 
the participating school districts. This service 
has been requested for 1967-68 by ten addi- 
tional school districts in the State of New 
Mexico which are not now in our coverage 
area. Technical consultation and guidance 
is provided to the school districts of New 
Mexico by the University as a service to the 
State. 
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In addition to the in-school service pro- 
grams under the auspices of The University 
of New Mexico, other institutions of higher 
learning and departments of state and local 
government have been presented in the pub- 
lic interest, These programs cover the areas 
of adult education, politics, social and eco- 
nomic problems, and adult entertainment 
not otherwise available to our area. 

The University of New Mexico participated 
in the First and Second National Conference 
on the Long Range Financing of ETV Sta- 
tions and it endorses the principles embodied 
in the Carnegie Report and the Bill entitled 
the “Public Television Act of 1967 (S. 1160 
and H.R. 6736). Because of the University’s 
interest in television for educational pur- 
poses and in the public interest, I respect- 
fully request that, after you have had an 
opportunity to review the exhibits, you also 
endorse and support the “Public Television 
Act of 1967.“ 

If you wish further exhibits from The 
University of New Mexico, I shall be happy to 
supply them, 

Sincerely Yours, 
Tom L. POPEJOY, 
President. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONTTIOR, 
Boston, Mass., April 11, 1967, 
Hon. WINSTON Pnourx, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. Provuty: This is an excellent bill 
and one much needed by public school offi- 
cials to carry out their programs, Thank you 
for telling me about it. I have sent your 
letter to Miss Josephine Ripley in our Wash- 
ington office as she handles education on the 
Hill. 


Sincerely yours, 
CYNTHIA PARSONS, 
Education Editor. 
INSTITUTE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 19, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON Pnovrx, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Prouty: Please excuse the 
delay in responding to your letter of April 
6 regarding your proposed amendment to 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. I was out of town when 
it arrived—ironically, in Washington. 

The problem which you identify extends 
beyond Title I, Funds allocated, whether to 
school districts or universities, are used in 
part for the employment of personnel. We 
are in a period of great personnel shortages 
in relation to demand, and projects often 
falter because of difficulties involved in being 
able to make definite commitments when 
Federal funds are involved. To get good per- 
sons in universities these days, we are forced 
to complete our recruitment procedures for 
any projects long before Federal appropria- 
tions usually are authorized. Project ad- 
ministrators either must endure the stress 
each year of a prolonged gamble or count on 
last-minute appointments, usually of an in- 
ferior variety. 

The first and obviously difficult solution to 
the problem is to secure authorization of ap- 
propriations for a coming fiscal year months 
ahead of the present schedule. Obviously this 
is very difficult. The second alternative is the 
one you suggest: that is, establishing some 
date by which the Commissioner would be 
authorized to approve fiscal year funding for 
grants already agreed upon during the cur- 
rent or a previous year. 

Since I am not familiar with the nature of 
the discussion on the Senate Floor, it is im- 
possible for me to indicate how the wording 
of the amendment might be revised in order 
to secure greater acceptance. I would as- 
sume that a paramount objection is the 
amount of authority delegated to the Com- 
missioner. 
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I appreciate your writing and I do hope my 
comments are of some use to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN I, GOODLAD, 
Director, Research and Development Di- 
vision. 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON L. PROUTY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: The American Industrial Arts 
Association approves the content of your bill 
to allow the Commissioner of Education to 
obligate payments in the event appropria- 
tions were not made prior to May 15 of each 
year, 

The Association shall make every effort to 
support this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp S. DECKER, 
Executive Secretary. 
Texas EDUCATION AGENCY, 
Austin, Tex., April 17, 1967. 
Senator WINSTON PROUTY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Prouty: Thank you for your 
letter of April 6 inviting me to comment on 
your proposed amendment for the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

One of the frustrating and confusing parts 
of continued implementation of Title I of 
this Act is the fact that state departments of 
education and local school districts have not 
known the amount of funding for each en- 
suing year until very late in the school year. 
This not only makes for very poor planning, 
but also limits the creativity that might be 
developed in program improvement and ex- 
pansion. I would certainly concur with you 
that your proposed amendment with the 
May 15 deadline each year would enable 
schools to do more realistic planning for 
their Title I monies. We would certainly 
strongly support you on this matter. 

Another frustrating and confusing matter 
dealing with the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act has been the amendment of 
Title VI as passed by Public Law 89-750. The 
Act carried a sizable funding figure; how- 
ever, there has not been to date any appro- 
priations to implement this Act. Maximum 
funding for Title VI is certainly needed for 
state departments of education to initiate, 
expand, and improve services for handi- 
capped children. We would certainly encour- 
age you to support this matter also. 

If we may be of other service to you in any 
way, please feel free to call on us at any time. 

Sincerely, 
Don L. PARTRIDGE, 
Director, Division of Special Education. 


THe COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON PROUTY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Prouty: I have noted your 
Bill which would make the 15th day in May 
the effective date of a continuing resolution 
and feel that it presents a very desirable 
alternative to completing the Appropriations 
Bill prior to that time. 

While I am sure there are many reasons 
why the Congress finds it difficult to com- 
plete the Appropriations Bill before an ap- 
propriation year begins, it is also very difi- 
cult for school personnel tọ plan school 
programs unless they know by May 15th 
what their resources are likely to be. 

Either it would be appropriate to set up 
a continuation of the present year appro- 
priations as you have indicated into the 
succeeding fiscal year with May 15th as the 
target date or else financing for school pro- 
grams should become forward financing with 
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the appropriation approved in September or 
October as has been the case recently being 
the one to be applied to the next year. I 
suppose this in effect would be practically 
the same. 

Certainly your proposed resolution would 
bring more order to a presently difficult 
situation. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. GEER, 
Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1967. 
Hon. WINSTON PROUTY, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Old 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Proury: The American 
Speech and Hearing Association would like 
to offer its complete support for your pro- 
posal to amend Section 207 of Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. There are, we are certain, several pos- 
sible ways of coordinating the planning as- 
pects with the date of appropriations and 
your proposal is indeed and excellent one. 
We would be pleased to cooperate in the 
support of your bill or any bill with a simi- 
lar goal. The problem is serious and it de- 
mands a solution. We commend you on your 
efforts on behalf of the educational com- 
munity. 

Please let me know if you feel we, in this 
Association, may be of help. 

Yours very truly, 
KENNETH O. JOHNSON, Ph. D., 
Executive Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Lansing, Mich., May 4, 1967. 
Hon, WINSTON Provry, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Prouty: Your letter of April 
6 to my colleague, Robert M. Winger, Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, Michigan De- 
partment of Education, has been referred to 
me. 

I most wholeheartedly concur with your 
efforts in the introduction of an amendment 
to Title I of the ESEA of 1965 which would 
authorize setting some kind of guaranteed 
floor in order that states could have some 
guarantee of minimal funds. 

I would like to suggest that one step fur- 
ther be explored relative to your proposed 
bill; and that is that a floor be guaranteed 
not only at the state level but for local school 
districts. For the current fiscal year of 1967, 
as you know, school districts acted in good 
faith and submitted projects for approval 
based on the expectation of at least 85% of 
last year's allocations. This figure was one 
which was suggested by the U.S. Office of 
Education. As a result of ratable reductions 
in county maximum aggregates, some 35 
counties in Michigan received a lesser grant 
than last year. Therefore, approximately 160 
local school districts out of 700 have had to 
make some adjustment as a result of this 
year's reduced allocations. In many instances 
there will have to be cutbacks in either per- 
sonnel, equipment, materials and other serv- 
ices. School districts in many instances are 
already operating at a deficit and this cre- 
ates another hardship and does shake their 
faith in the ability of Congress to give an 
absolute minimal guarantee. Your bill would 
also provide sufficient lead time so that local 
districts can do sophisticated planning and 
designing of their projects based on a guar- 
anteed sum, 

I welcome this opportunity to communi- 
cate the above viewpoint regarding your ef- 
forts in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
FERRIS N. CRAWFORD, 
Associate Superintendent jor Educa- 
tional Services. 
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TIME, 
New York, April 25, 1967. 
Senator WINSTON PROUTY, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Provury: Your bill authoriz- 
ing the Commissioner of Education to obli- 
gate ESEA funds strikes me as an effective 
and necessary means to improve this pro- 
gram. I am sure it would eliminate much of 
the uncertainty and confusion now plaguing 
school administrators as they try to plan 
and operate Title I projects—and unless 
some of these problems are eased, the grow- 
ing frustration could, it seems to me, en- 
danger the survival of the whole ESEA 
concept. 

I hope your bill passes. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD MAGNUSON, 
Associate Editor. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont goes on to say in his 
manuscript: 

This documentation could be extended 
for a great number of pages. However, I am 
sure that all of us are aware of the problem 
that Title IV addresses itself to, and I be- 
lieve that the Committee has recommended 
solving the problem in the best interest of 
American education. 

I am confident that the Committee has 
acted prudently and wisely in recommend- 
ing this legislation and I believe that all of 
us have a responsibility to see to it that 
education funds are committed in time for 
the educators to plan and operate the au- 
thorized programs adequately and efficiently, 
and even more importantly to result in bet- 
ter programs for the disadvantaged. 


Mr. President, I have notified the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
that I am going to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD]. 

I have agreed that the views of the 
Senator from Vermont, by way of legis- 
lative history, should be read into the 
Recor, which I have done. 

No one in the Senate is more con- 
scious of the importance of our carrying 
out our constitutional responsibility 
than is the Senator from Vermont. 

The Senator from Vermont is also well 
aware of the importance of our checking 
the delegating to the executive branch 
of the Government of unchecked execu- 
tive power, which is the policy to which 
the Senator from Virginia has primarily 
addressed himself. It is a policy to which 
I have addressed myself many times on 
the floor of the Senate, and it is a policy 
with which I agree. 

I want to say in explanation of the 
point of view of the Senator from Ver- 
mont that he took his language from the 
language already on the statute books in 
respect to the policy we have followed, 
particularly in connection with impacted 
areas legislation. 

Mr. President, I can accept the amend- 
ment and do so enthusiastically because 
of the cooperation that we have received 
from the Appropriations Committee. 

I see the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] on the floor. He is a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee. 

I want the record to show that we do 
receive from Senator Pastore and other 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee understanding cooperation in regard 
to the problem that confronts school 
authorities of this country in obtaining 
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the assurance that they sorely need as to 
what they can count upon so far as 
money that is to be made available to 
them for carrying out their educational 
program is concerned. 

I believe that other language in the 
bill, which is not subject to the objection 
that the Senator from Virginia has 
raised, does its best to make available at 
the earliest possible time some assurance 
upon which the schoolmen can rely that 
will cover the point. It is not involved in 
the amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, because it does not have the ob- 
pections that the language we are strik- 
ing from the bill has. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am not famil- 
iar with what the Senator is referring to. 
I wonder whether he would point out 
where that language appears. I would be 
interested in looking at it. 

Mr. MORSE. The language that pre- 
cedes the language that the Senator’s 
amendment would delete, on page 135. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
has said that this language was sent up 
by the administration? 

Mr. MORSE. Well, it was recommended 
by the administration at Senator 
Provuty’s insistence and was further re- 
fined and developed by the junior Sen- 
ator from Vermont and myself. This re- 
fers to the duration of and authorization 
for programs. It starts on page 130, line 
10, and continues to page 135, line 6. It 
is at that point that the Senator’s amend- 
ment would strike the language. This 
language does not have the objections 
that the Senator has raised, but this lan- 
guage does seek to make legislative his- 
tory. In effect, it urges us, in the Senate, 
to move as rapidly as possible in getting 
the authorizations. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Nothing in the 
language to which the Senator is refer- 
ring would permit a department or the 
President or anyone else to spend money 
that has not been appropriated? 

Mr. MORSE. Not one word. That is 
why I say it does not involve the objec- 
tion that the Senator from Virginia has 
raised. But it does—and I believe 
should—give some assurance to the 
school people that we will do what we 
can to try to help them resolve this prob- 
lem, which is very serious with them. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. And encourages 
Congress to expedite its proceedings, 
which I believe is desirable. 

Mr. MORSE, I agree. That is what the 
language seeks to do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Once again, may I 
ask the chairman of the committee this 
question? If the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] is adopted, the matter would be 
eliminated completely? 

Mr. MORSE. There would be nothing 
in conference on the points involved, in 
the language that we are now striking. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I should like to make a few concluding 
remarks, and then I will put a question 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

In this argument, the Senator men- 
tioned that the committee brought in a 
similar proposal last year and that it 
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was rejected. They have brought in the 
same proposal this year. 

I express the hope that these 4 days of 
discussion on the floor this year—there 
was no discussion on the floor last 
year—will discourage the committee 
from bringing in such a proposal next 
year. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the Senator from 
Virginia that I know what the learning 
process involves. I believe my committee 
will take note of what happened this 
year. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
may I say to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon that one reason 
why I have been so interested in this 
question is that last year I spent, I be- 
lieve, 96 hours in the chair, and this year 
I have spent approximately 86 hours 
in the chair. The distinguished and able 
senior Senator from Oregon spoke dur- 
ing part of that time, and I like to hear 
him speak. I derive much benefit from 
his speeches. He emphasized my own 
deep belief that we have given too much 
authority to the chief executive and that 
we should keep that authority in Con- 
gress. His speeches have had much to do 
with the position I have taken in con- 
nection with this proposal. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the Senator’s 
remarks. There is no question that we 
must stop delegating legislative powers 
to the executive branch of Government, 
no matter what semantics are used to 
couch the delegation, whether it is put 
in terms of ministerial function, which 
is the most common form, or some other 
language. We must reserve to ourselves 
and protect for ourselves the authorities 
set out in the Constitution. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I agree with 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I believe that the senti- 
ment in the Senate is overwhelming to 
delete this provision. I might say that I 
have not been idle during the past 4 days. 
Although I have not spoken with every 
Member of the Senate, I have spoken 
with enough Members of the Senate to 
know that the sentiment in the Senate 
will sustain my amendment. 

So far as I am concerned, I am ready 
for a rollcall vote, but I do not ask for a 
rollcall vote. I leave up to the chairman 
of the committee and the other mem- 
bers of the committee, who put this pro- 
vision in the bill and who will be af- 
fected by it, whether or not they desire 
a yea-and-nay vote on my amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would consider it a personal favor if the 
distinguished Senator did not ask for the 
yeas and nays, because I am looking for- 
ward to adjournment, if possible, next 
weekend. It is not at all certain. So far 
as I know, no one is opposed to the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. There is no possibil- 
ity of it being brought up in conference, 
because it will not be in conference in 
either bill; and the Senator will have 
achieved the objective he has sought 
based on the principle he has espoused. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I preface my remarks by saying that I 
do not plan to ask for the yeas and nays. 
I am prepared for that. I believe I know 
what the outcome would be. But I desire 
to leave it up to the Senator from 
Oregon and the other members of the 
committee as to whether or not we have 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is al- 
ways prepared, may I say. 

Mr. MORSE. I am going to take judi- 
cial notice that many of us would vote 
for the amendment. Therefore, it would 
be a waste of time to have a rollcall vote. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as the 
author of a concurrent resolution calling 
for early appropriations for educational 
programs, I am most pleased by the pro- 
visions in title IV of H.R. 7819 authoriz- 
ing advance appropriations. Section 403 
authorizes funds to be included in the 
appropriation act for the fiscal year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year for which they are 
available for obligation. 

Since this language is permissive, I 
am equally in favor of the principle 
behind subsection (b) of section 405, 
which would allow the Commissioner to 
execute grant agreements, which shall 
be obligations of the United States, in the 
event that no appropriations for title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 are made by May 15 
in the year immediately preceding the 
fiscal year in which the funds will be 
available. 

As noted by the committee report on 
the bill: 

Perhaps no other aspect of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act has disturbed 
the educational authorities in the States and 
communities more than the late funding of 
programs authorized by law. 


My consultations with educational 
leaders in South Dakota supply ample 
testimony to that conclusion. 

About 1 year ago I sponsored an Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
conference in Mitchell, S. Dak., which 
was attended by more than 200 school 
superintendents and educational offi- 
cials. The most commonly voiced com- 
plaint at this meeting was over late 
funding. 

President Johnson recognized the 
problem in his message to the Congress 
on education in February of this year, 
when he pointed out that— 

One condition which severely hampers 
educational planning is the Congressional 
schedule for authorizations and appropria- 
tions. When Congress enacts and funds pro- 
grams near the end of a session, the Nation’s 
schools and colleges must plan their pro- 
grams without knowing what Federal re- 
sources will be available to them to meet 
their needs. 


The school year ordinarily begins in 
September, and local educational agen- 
cies must usually begin making budg- 
etary commitments in the preceding 
March or April. Contracts with teachers 
must often be signed in April. It is conse- 
quently essential that these agencies 
know by that time the amount of Federal 
funds they will be able to include in their 
budgets. 

Last year the appropriation for ESFA 
was finally approved in November, This 
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year we had a similar experience—the 
bill became law on November 8. Conse- 
quently, as many school superintendents 
in South Dakota have attested, sensible 
planning is rendered impossible. Those 
schools that underestimate their alloca- 
tions in the budgeting process are unable 
to make the best possible use of the funds 
that are subsequently provided, and 
those that overestimate are forced to 
operate under deficits or to adjust their 
programs after the school year has 
begun. 

It is somewhat unusual, although not 
without precedent, to allow an official of 
the executive branch to obligate the 
Government in advance of appropria- 
tions. In the absence of authority for 
year ahead funding and of strong indica- 
tions that the authority will be used, I 
think this approach would nevertheless 
be justified in order to eliminate the 
emergency situation that has been de- 
veloping annually in the Nation’s school 
systems. 

We have received such assurances 
from the Appropriations Committee dur- 
ing discussions on the amendment 
offered by Senator Byrp. I know members 
of the committee are fully aware of the 
problem and that they will do everything 
in their power—with the cooperation of 
administration officials—to overcome it. 
In that event, of course, the language 
stricken by amendment 448 will be un- 
necessary. 

I regard section 405(a) as one of the 
most urgently important provisions of 
the bill, and I hope it will be included in 
the legislation that is finally adopted. In 
the belief that that will be the case, I 
have no objection to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
will dispose of the education bill, now 
pending, until either late tomorrow or 
Monday morning. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business, the education bill, be laid aside 
temporarily and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 792, 
H.R. 13893. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (H.R. 
13893) making appropriations for for- 
eign assistance and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, with- 
out losing my right to the floor, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of the calendar, 
beginning with Calendars Nos. 826, 827, 
828, and 829, then proceeding to Calen- 
dar No. 838, then proceeding to Calendar 
No. 842, and the remainder of the calen- 
dar in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will proceed to state the items on the 
calendar, beginning with Calendar No. 
826. 


NICHOLAS S. CVETAN 


The bill (S. 1052) for the relief of 
Nicholas S. Cvetan, U.S. Air Force (re- 
tired), was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1052 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Nicholas S. Cvetan, United States Air Force 
(retired), the sum of $2,556. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full satisfaction of all 
claims of the said Nicholas S. Cvetan against 
the United States for emergency cost-of-liv- 
ing allowances for the period May 9, 1965, 
through July 18, 1965, during which his de- 
pendents, pursuant to instructions of supe- 
rior military authority, temporarily resided in 
Lima, Peru, until dependents of military per- 
sonnel stationed at Santo Domingo, Domini- 
can Republic, were authorized to return to 
the Dominican Republic, the said Nicholas S. 
Cvetan having had his dependents with him 
while he was on authorized leave and visiting 
Lima, Peru, at the time all dependents were 
ordered evacuated from Santo Domingo, Do- 
minican Republic: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
ae be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 84) explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to pay to 
Nicholas S. Cvetan, U.S. Air Force (retired), 
the sum of $2,556 for an emergency cost-of- 
living allowance. 

STATEMENT 


The Department of the Air Force recom- 
mends the enactment of the bill. 

In its favorable report to the committee 
on the bill, the Department of the Air Force 
sets forth the facts in the case and its rec- 
ommendations as follows: 

“The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to T. Sgt. Nicholas S. 
Cvetan, U.S. Air Force (retired), $2,556. This 
amount represents Sergeant Cvetan's claim 
for emergency cost-of-living allowances for 
the period May 9, 1965, through July 18, 
1965. During this period, his dependents 
temporarily resided in Lima, Peru, as in- 
structed by superior military authority, 
until dependents of military personne] sta- 
tioned in Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public, were authorized to return to that 
country. At the time dependents were evac- 
uated from Santo Domingo, Sergeant Cvetan 
was on authorized leave and, with his de- 
pendents, visiting Lima, Peru. 

“Sergeant Cvetan was retired from the Air 
Force April 30, 1966, after more than 20 years 
military service. From 1957 until his retire- 
ment, most of his service was with Air Force 
Missions in Peru, Argentina, and the Domin- 
ican Republic. Upon retirement, he was paid 
travel and transportation allowances from 
the Homestead Air Force Base to Lima, Peru. 
His retired pay account shows his current 
address is Lima, Peru. 

From September 1964 until mid-February 
1966, Sergeant Cvetan was assigned to the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group, Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic. On April 7, 
1965, he was authorized 30 days leave to visit 
Lima, Peru, with his family. While he was 
on leave, a political crisis, on April 24, 1965, 
necessitated the evacuation of all depend- 
ents of military personnel from the Domini- 
can Republic. Sergeant Cvetan immediately 
contacted his commander in Santo Domingo 
for instructions. He was instructed to com- 
plete his leave in Peru and then return to 
duty. He was also advised his dependents 
would not be permitted to return to Santo 
Domingo but should remain in Peru until 
the crisis was over. 

Sergeant Cvetan returned to duty in Santo 
Domingo on May 9, 1965, and as instructed, 
left his dependents in Peru. Official orders 
were not issued directing that his dependents 
were to be evacuated to or were to remain in 
Peru during the crisis. Orders were issued 
providing dependents of all military person- 
nel stationed in Santo Domingo were to be 
evacuated to Puerto Rico to await further 
transportation to the United States. On July 
18, 1965, an order was issued permitting the 
return of dependents to the Dominican Re- 
public. Sergeant Cvetan’s family was then 
permitted to return to his duty station in 
Santo Domingo from Lima, Peru. 

Public Law 899-26, effective February 1, 
1965, authorizes payment of special allow- 
ances to dependents of members of the uni- 
formed services if dependents are evacuated 
from an oversea danger area. This law spe- 
cifically provides that allowances are payable 
to dependents ordered evacuated by com- 
petent authority from places outside the 
United States to places inside the United 
States. Regulations implementing this law 
provide that a per diem allowance will be 
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paid from the day dependents begin travel 
from their place of residence and for a speci- 
fied period after arrival in the United States. 
If dependents are temporarily absent from 
the member’s duty station when the evacu- 
ation is ordered and are diverted to a “safe- 
haven” location, or are retained at such a 
location awaiting transportation to the 
United States, allowances are payable from 
the day travel begins. Payment of the allow- 
ances continues for a specified period after 
arrival in the United States. 

“Sergeant Cvetan filed a claim for allow- 
ances for his dependents under Public Law 
89-26. He claimed allowances, totaling, $2,556, 
for his wife and two minor children for 71 
days. This was the period from May 9, 1965, 
the date his leave expired, through July 18, 
1965, the date dependents of military per- 
sonnel were authorized to return to Santo 
Domingo. The Air Force denied his claim be- 
cause his dependents did not return to ‘a 
place inside the United States’ or proceed to 
or arrive in Puerto Rico, the designated 
‘safe-haven’ en route to ‘a place inside the 
United States. As requested by Sergeant 
Cvetan, his claim was submitted to the 
Claims Division, General Accounting Office. 
On January 24, 1966, the General Accounting 
Office disallowed his claim. That office ad- 
vised Sergeant Cvetan that in the absence of 
a showing that his dependents were evacu- 
ated to a place in the United States or to 
Puerto Rico and that the evacuation of his 
dependents had been ordered or approved by 
competent authority, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 89-26, there was no basis 
for allowance of the claim. 

“Sergeant Cvetan has exhausted his ad- 
ministrative remedies in this matter. His de- 
pendents were not subject to the evacuation 
orders, in that they were with him on leave 
in Lima, Peru, at the time of the crisis. 
When dependents were ordered evacuated 
from the Dominican Republic, no letter orders 
were issued to Mrs, Cvetan to remain in Lima, 
Peru, or to proceed to a safe-haven area or 
the United States. She had no alternative 
but to remain in Lima, Peru. It appears logi- 
cal that Sergeant Cvetan was subjected to 
similar expenses as those members whose 
dependents were evacuated from the Domini- 
can Republic. In addition, Air Force records 
indicate that Lima, Peru, is the home of Mrs. 
Cvetan’s relatives. Evacuation to the United 
States could have been complicated by the 
fact that Mrs, Cvetan did not speak English 
and had no established residence in the 
United States to which she could go. 

“In view of the special circumstances in- 
volved, Sergeant Cvetan's case merits special 
consideration and accordingly the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force recommends enact- 
ment of S. 1052. 

“The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program, there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report for the consideration 
of the commit de 

The committee believes that the bill, as 
recommended by the Department of the Air 
Force, is meritorious and recommends it 
favorably. 


IRVA G. FRANGER 


The bill (S. 2104) for the relief of Irva 
G. Franger was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2104 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That Irva G. Fran- 
ger of San Antonio, Texas, is hereby relieved 
of all liability for repayment to the United 
States of the sum of $668.90, representing 
overpayments of salary paid to her as a 
civilian employee of the Department of the 
Army at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, for the 
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period July 30, 1963, through January 15, 
1966, as the result of administrative error. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any or disbursing officer of the 
United States full credit shall be given for 
the amounts for which liability is relieved 
by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Irva G. the 
sum of any amount received or withheld from 
her on account of the overpayment referred 
to in the first section of this Act. No part 
of any amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
842), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to relieve Irva G. 
Franger of liability for repayment to the 
United States the sum of $668.90, represent- 
ing overpayments of salary. 

STATEMENT 


The Department of the Army, in its report 
to the committee on the bill, has advised that 
it does not oppose its enactment. 

In its report, the Department of the Army 
sets forth the facts in the case and its recom- 
mendations as follows: 

“Official records of the Department of the 
Army disclose that an audit conducted in 
January 1966 by the General Accounting Of- 
fice revealed that Irva G. Franger had received 
net overpayments amounting to $668.90 due 
to an administrative error in the adjustment 
of her salary after the termination of a salary 
retention period. On July 30, 1961, Mrs. Fran- 
ger was reduced from GS-5, at a salary of 
$5,335 per annum, to GS-4. Under section 507 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 1107 (1958 ed.)), she was entitled 
to retain the salary of her higher grade for 
a period of 2 years following her reduction 
to a lower grade. On July 30, 1963, at the end 
of the 2-year salary retention period, Mrs. 
Franger was placed in step 10 of grade GS-4, 
which prior to the Classification Act Amend- 
ments of 1962 (76 Stat. 843, 5 U.S.C. 1118 (b)) 
was a longevity step. This action was subse- 
quently determined to be incorrect by the 
Comptroller General (43 Comp. Gen. 169, 
Aug. 20, 1963). She should have been placed 
in step 8 of grade GS-4 when her salary re- 
tention period terminated. She was overpaid 
for the period July 30, 1963, through January 
15, 1966, the gross amount of $713.67, which 
was reduced to a net overpayment of $668.90 
by a retirement adjustment of $44.77. The 
amount of $10 was withheld from Mrs. Fran- 
ger’s salary prior to suspension of collection 
action on this indebtedness by the General 
N Office on March 27, 1966. 

“Mrs. Franger received the overpayments 
in good faith and for services performed, The 
overpayments were caused by error on the 
part of administrative personnel. Mrs. Fran- 
ger advises that it is necessary for her son 
to attend a special grade school and repay- 
ment of the debt would cause her financial 
hardship. In view of these equitable consid- 
erations, the ent of the Army is not 
opposed to the bill. It is noted, however, that 
this claimant is one of several listed in a 
more comprehensive bill, H.R. 10327.” 

The committee has in the past approved 
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private legislation for relief in the case of an 
overpayment made through an administra- 
tive error and received in good faith by the 
recipient. 

The committee believes that the bill is 
meritorious and recommends it favorably. 


STANDARD MEAT CO, 


The bill (H.R. 3889) for the relief of 
Standard Meat Co. was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
843), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay the Standard Meat Co., of Fort Worth, 
Tex., the sum of $3,679.10 in settlement of its 
claims against the United States for expenses 
incurred and losses suffered as a result of the 
mislabeling by the Meat Inspection Division 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture of a 
shipment of meat to Liverpool, England, in 
1965. 

STATEMENT 


The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends the enactment of the bill. 

Im its favorable report on the bill, the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives said: 

“The t of Agriculture in its re- 
port to the committee on the bill recom- 
mends that the bill be passed. The losses 
which are the subject of this bill resulted 
from the use of outmoded export stamps on a 
shipment of meat which was refused entry 
by British health authorities because of the 
incorrect stamp. 

“The export stamp, MI Form 412-10, was 
revised in October 1961 to read ‘Meat Inspec- 
tion Division’ in lieu of ‘Meat Inspection 
Service. A large number of the old forms re- 
mained in stock at some locations and con- 
tinued in use after the new forms were 
available. On December 1, 1964, by Meat In- 
spection Division Memorandum 64-29 to In- 
spectors in Charge of Meat Inspection, in- 
structions were issued to destroy remaining 
supplies of the old export stamps and to use 
the new stamps exclusively. 

“On November 11, 1965, the veterinary 
meat inspector assigned to the Standard Meat 
Co., Paris, Tex., used the old export stamps 
on a shipment destined to the United 
dom. The shipment consisted of 618 boxes of 
beef tongues and 188 boxes of beef kidneys. 
The inspector apparently overlooked the 
memorandum of December 1, 1964, and had 
not requisitioned a supply of the new ex- 
port stamps. A correct export certificate was, 
however, issued for the shipment. 

“The British Ministry of Agriculture recog- 
nizes the export stamp, MI Form 412-10 as 
revised in October 1961, and not the export 
certificate, MI Form 412-3, as the official ex- 
port document accompanying shipments of 
U.S. meat and meat food products into the 
United Kingdom. The stamps are serially 
numbered and are applied to each outside 
container in the shipment. The serial num- 
bers of the stamps are recorded on the ex- 
port certificate. 

“The shipment in question was refused 
entry by the Liverpool Port Health Author- 
ity on the technicality that the product was 
improperly certified for export to the United 
Kingdom. The Department made if clear to 
the Liverpool officials that in spite of the 
old export stamps the shipment could be 
fully identified by the export certificate and 
was eligible for export to the United King- 
dom. Despite these assurances, the Liver- 
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pool officials would not approve the prod- 
uct for entry. 

“The export merchant involved in this 
shipment was John Thallon & Co., Inc., 50 
Broad Street, New York, N. T. This firm pur- 
chased the beef tongues and beef kidneys 
from the Standard Meat Co. with the prod- 
ucts certified for export to England. Thal- 
lon & Co. eventually sold the kidneys for pet 
food manufacture in England. The tongues 
were subsequently reexported to the Nether- 
lands and sold for food purposes. 

“The bill provides for a payment of $3,- 
679.10 to the Standard Meat Co. In the last 
paragraph of the Agriculture report follow- 
ing a tabulation of figures, that Department 
noted that the amount claimed in the bill 
is approximately equal to the claim against 
the Standard Meat Co. by John Thallon & 
Co. The committee noted that the amount 
tabulated in the departmental report is $2.10 
different than the amount stated in the bill. 
Further information supplied to the commit- 
tee indicates that this difference results from 
a tabulation which omits the fractional 
amounts of a dollar. The actual losses suf- 
fered are as follows: 


. $1, 207. 22 
Duty, storage, etc............... 633. 71 
Bor i a i 574, 20 
Storage, cartage, ocean shipment. 1, 263 .97 

o eee 3, 679. 10 


“The John Thallon & Co., referred to in 
the departmental report is one of the largest 
customers of the Standard Meat Co. When 
John Thallon & Co. sustained this loss, the 
Standard Meat Co. assumed the loss for the 
reason that the error occurred in Texas and 
did not press its claim for the full amount 
of the sum due in payments of the meat sold 
to John Thallon & Co, John Thallon & Co. 
had deducted the amount stated in the bill 
from the amount actually paid the Stand- 
ard Meat Co. It is, therefore, clear that the 
amount provided in the bill is equitably due 
to the Standard Meat Co. 

“In view of the facts outlined in this re- 
port and in the report of the Department 
of Agriculture, and the favorable recom- 
mendation of that Department, it is recom- 
mended that the bill be considered favor- 
ably.” 

The committee believes that the bill is 
meritorious and recommends it favorably. 


RAYMOND E. GRAIL 


The bill (H.R. 5853) for the relief of 
Raymond E. Grail was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 844), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to provide that in the administration of the 
annual leave account of Raymond E. Grail, 
of Moline, II., a civilian employee at the 
Rock Island Arsenal, II., there shall be added 
& separate account of 174 hours of annual 
leave, in full settlement of claims of Ray- 
mond E. Grail against the United States for 
compensation for the loss of such leave which 
was earned by him during the period begin- 
ning May 1961 and ending May 1966, inclu- 
sive, while employed at the Rock Island Ar- 
senal, and which, through administrative 
error, was not credited to his leave account. 
The bill expressly provides that none of the 
leave granted by the act shall be settled by 
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means of a cash payment in the event that 
Mr. Grail is separated from the Federal serv- 
ice for any reason. 


STATEMENT 


The Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives in its favorable 
report said: 

“The Department of the Army in its re- 
port to the committee on the bill verified 
the fact that the Government in failing to 
credit Mr. Grail for his military service 
caused him to forfeit 174 hours of annual 
leave. The Department of the Army stated 
it was not opposed to favorable consideration 
of the bill. 

“Mr. Raymond E. Grail, of Moline, II., for- 
feited 174 hours of annual leave as an em- 
Ployee of the Rock Island Arsenal due to the 
fact that when he was employed by the 
arsenal in 1950, his leave earning category 
was established without crediting him with 
military service of 4 years and 5 months. As 
a result, he was credited with leave at the 
rate of 6 hours per pay period when in fact 
because of his military service, he was en- 
titled to accrued leave at the rate of 8 hours 
per pay period beginning May 7, 1961. It was 
not until May 19, 1966, that he was advised 
of the administrative error and at the same 
time was told that the 30-day limitation 
upon annual leave accumulation barred any 
recognition of the leave he should have 
earned. As a result, he was required to for- 
feit 174 hours of leave which he actually had 
earned but could not be credited to him. 
There is no administrative remedy open to 
him and as noted by the Department of the 
Army, his only recourse is to appeal to the 
Congress for relief by legislation in the man- 
ner provided in this bill. 

“The Department of the Army has noted 
that in previous cases the Congress has 
granted relief and concluded: 

As the forfeiture results from an ad- 
ministrative error an enactment of this bill 
would be consistent with action of the 89th 
Congress, the Department of the Army is not 
opposed to the bill.’ 

“In view of the recommendation of the 
Department of the Army and the clear en- 
titlement of Mr. Grail to the leave provided 
for by the bill, it is recommended that the 
bill be considered favorably.” 

The committee believes that the bill is 
meritorious and recommends it favorably. 


DR. FANG LUKE CHIU 


The bill (S. 2477) for the relief of Dr. 
Fang Luke Chiu was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2477 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Fang Luke Chiu shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of January 12, 1955. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 853), explaining the purpose of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Fang Luke Chiu as of J: 


anuary 
12, 1955, thus enabling him to file a petition 
for naturalization. 
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DR. RENE JOSE TRIAY 


The bill (H.R. 1592) for the relief of 
Dr. Rene Jose Triay was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
857), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status oi permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Rene Jose Triay as of Febru- 
ary 10, 1961, thus enabling him to file a petl- 
tion for naturalization. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 2138) to amend section 
319 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to permit naturalization for certain 
employees of U.S. nonprofit organizations 
engaged in disseminating information 
which significantly promotes U.S. inter- 
ests, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be passed over. 


MRS. KAREN WOOD DAVILA 


The bill (H.R. 3032) for the relief of 
Mrs. Karen Wood Davila was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
859), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to transmit U.S. citizenship to her 
son. 


ANDRES MAURICIO CANDELA 


The bill (H.R. 3516) for the relief of 
Andres Mauricio Candela, M.D., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ISRAEL MIZRAHY 


The bill (H.R. 3525) for the relief of 
Israel Mizrahy, M.D., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
861), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Israel Mizrahy as of October 28, 
1960, thus enabling him to file a petition for 
naturalization. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 3528) for the relief of 
Isaac Chervony, M.D., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


DR. EDUARDO ENRIQUE RAMOS 


The bill (H.R. 3866) for the relief of 
Dr. Eduardo Enrique Ramos was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 863), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Eduardo Enrique Ramos as of 
October 26, 1960, thus enabling him to file 
a petition for naturalization. 


DR. MANUEL A. TURBAT 


The bill (H.R. 4974) for the relief of 
Dr. Manuel A. Turbat was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
864), explaining the purpose of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Manuel A. Turbat as of July 10, 
1961, thus enabling him to file a petition for 
naturalization. 


DR. ARMANDO COBELO 


The bill (H.R. 5186) for the relief of 
Dr. Armando Cobelo was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
Lae , explaining the purposes of the 
There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Armando Cobelo as of June 12, 
1961, thus enabling him to file a petition 
for naturalization. 


DR. HECTOR ALFREDO E. 
PLANAS-PINA 


The bill (H.R. 5187) for the relief of 
Dr. Hector Alfredo E. Planas-Pina was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 866), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Hector Alfredo E. Planas-Pina 
as of July 21, 1961, thus enabling him to file 
a petition for naturalization. 


DR. MANUEL JOSE COTO 


The bill (H.R. 6088) for the relief of 
Dr. Manuel Jose Coto was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 867), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Manuel Jose Coto as of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1962, thus enabling him to file a peti- 
tion for naturalization. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 6096) for the relief of 
Mrs. Inge Hemmersbach Hilton was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


DR. VIRGILIO A. GANGANELLI 
VALLE 


The bill (H.R. 6670) for the relief of 
Dr. Virgilio A. Ganganelli Valle was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
f No. 869), explaining the purposes of the 

ill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Virgilio A. Ganganelli Valle as of 
April 9, 1962, thus enabling him to file a 
petition for naturalization, 


DR. RAUL GUSTAVO FORS DOCAL 


The bill (H.R. 6766) for the relief of 
Dr. Raul Gustavo Fors Docal was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
Rak 870), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 

status of permanent residence in the United 
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States to Dr. Raul Gustavo Fors Docal as of 
September 10, 1961, thus enabling him to 
file a petition for naturalization. 


DR. JOSEFINA QUINTOS MARCELO 


The bill (H.R. 7890) for the relief of 
Dr. Josefina Quintos Marcelo was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
871), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Josefina Quintos Marcelo as of 
September 30, 1957, thus enabling her to file 
a petition for naturalization. 


DR. JOSE A. RICO FERNANDEZ 


The bill (H.R. 7896) for the relief of 
Dr. Jose A. Rico Fernandez was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 872), explained the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Jose A. Rico Fernandez as of 
August 26, 1961, thus enabling him to file a 
petition for naturalization, 


DR. NEMESIO VAZQUEZ FERNANDEZ 


The bill (H.R. 7898) for the relief of 
Dr. Nemesio Vazquez Fernandez was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 873), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Nemesio Vazquez Fernandez as 
of September 15, 1960, thus enabling him to 
file a petition for naturalization, 


DR. HERMES Q. CUERVO 


The bill (H.R. 8256) for the relief of 
Dr. Hermes Q. Cuervo was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 874), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 

status of permanent residence in the United 

States to Dr. Hermes Q. Cuervo as of June 6, 

1961, thus enabling him to file a petition for 
naturalization, 


JORGE GABRIEL LAZCANO 


The bill (H.R. 8258) for the relief of 
Jorge Gabriel Lazcano, M.D., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 875), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Jorge Gabriel Lazcano as of 
April 17, 1962, thus enabling him to file a 
petition for naturalization. 


DR. RAQUEL MARIA CRUZ-FLORES 


The bill (H.R. 8407) for the relief of 
Dr. Raquel Maria Cruz-Flores was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 876), explaining the purposes oi 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Raquel Maria Cruz-Flores as 
of July 29, 1962, thus enabling her to file a 
petition for naturalization. 


GUILLERMO RAMON PALACIO SELA 


The bill (H.R. 8738) for the relief of 
Guillermo Ramon Palacio Sela was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 877), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Guillermo Ramon Palacio Sela 
as of May 24, 1961, thus enabling him to file 
a petition for naturalization. 


DR. JOSEFINA ESTHER KOURI- 
BARRETO DE PELLEYA 


The bill (H.R. 9081) for the relief of 
Dr, Josefina Esther Kouri-Barreto de 
Pelleya was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 878), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Josefina Esther Kouri-Barreto 
de Pelleya as of April 14, 1961, thus enabling 
her to file a petition for naturalization. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate now turn to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 867. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CHRISANTHE SAVAS KARATAPANIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 6326) for the relief of Chris- 
anthe Savas Karatapanis which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment, on page 
1, line 8, after the word “Act”, insert a 
colon and “Provided, That no brothers 
or sisters of the said Chrisanthe Savas 
Karatapanis shall thereafter, by virtue 
of such relationship, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
turn to consideration of Calendar No. 
872 and the other calendar numbers in 
sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
proceed to state the items on the calen- 
dar beginning with Calendar No. 872. 


DR, GEORGE H. ELDER 


The bill (H.R. 1670) for the relief of 
Dr. George H. Elder was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1247) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to fix and collect rents for the occu- 
pancy of space in, on, under, or over the 
streets of the District of Columbia, to 
authorize the closing of unused or unsafe 
vaults under said streets and the correc- 
tion of dangerous conditions of vaults in 
or vault openings on public space, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1999) to amend title II of 
the District of Columbia Public Educa- 
tion Act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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BUS TAXATION PRORATION AND 
RECIPROCITY 


The bill (H.R. 12912) to give the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of Ohio to 
become a party to the agreement relating 
to bus taxation proration and reciprocity 
as set forth in title II of the act of April 
14, 1965 (79 Stat. 60), and consented to 
by Congress in that act and in the acts of 
November 1, 1965 (79 Stat. 1157), and 
November 2, 1966 (80 Stat. 1156), was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 902), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to give consent of 
Congress to the State of Ohio to become a 
party to the agreement relating to bus taxa- 
tion proration and reciprocity. 

STATEMENT 

In its report on H.R. 12912, the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives sets forth the following: 

“By title I, section 201, of Public Law 89-— 
11, approved April 14, 1965, Congress gave its 
consent to the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New 
York, to enter into a certain agreement pro- 
viding for bus taxation proration and reci- 
procity, and by section 203 Congress directed 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to enter into it. 

“Under this agreement, party States agree 
to prorate bus registration fees so that an 
owner of a fleet of buses may register the 
buses of that fleet in any compacting State by 
paying to that State total registration fees in 
an amount equal to that obtained by apply- 
ing the proration of in-State fleet-miles 
divided by total fleet-miles, to the total fees 
that would otherwise be required for regular 
registration of all the vehicles in the com- 
pacting State. 

“Public Law 89-11 requires the prior con- 
sent of Congress to the entry of additional 
States into the agreement. By Public Law 89- 
312, approved November 1, 1965, Congress 
consented to the entry of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont into the agreement, and 
by Public Law 89-727, approved November 2, 
1966, Congress consented to the entry of 
Massachusetts into the agreement. 

“As appears from the attached certified 
copy, the Legislature of Ohio has enacted 
legislation entering into the agreement. The 
committee knows no reason why Ohio should 
not participate in the agreement. As 
amended, H.R. 12912 contains the usual reser- 
vation of congressional power to alter, amend, 
or repeal the consent granted. Accordingly, 
the committee recommends that H.R. 12912 
be enacted.” 

The committee, after consideration of the 
foregoing, concurs in the action of the House 
of Representatives and recommends that the 
bill, H.R. 12912, be considered favorably. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 8338) to create a new 
division for the western district of Texas, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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MRS. DAISY G. MERRITT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 172) for the relief of Mrs. Daisy 
G. Merritt which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “of”, where it appears the second 
time, strike out “$552.00” and insert 
“$552.90” and in line 8, after the word 
“through”, strike out “June 16, 1966” and 
insert July 16, 1966”; so as to make the 
bill read: 

S. 172 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mrs. 
Daisy G. Merritt, of Rockledge, Florida, is 
hereby relieved of all liability for repayment 
to the United States of the sum of $552.90, 
representing overpayments of salary which 
she receivec. as an employee of the United 
States Army Engineer District, Cape Canav- 
eral, Florida, for the period from May 26, 
1963, through July 16, 1966, incident to the 
erroneous determination of her salary rate 
upon her promotion from grade GS-5 to 
grade GS-6, effective May 26, 1963, the said 
Mrs. Daisy G. Merritt having been promoted 
to step 6 of grade GS-6, instead of step 5 of 
such grade, as a result of administrative 
error. In the audit and settlement of the ac- 
counts of any certifying or disbursing officer 
of the United States, full credit shall be 
given for the amount for which liability is 
relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Mrs. Daisy G. Merritt the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from her on account of the overpayments re- 
ferred to in the first section of this Act. No 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 899), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENTS 

The purpose of the amendments is to ef- 
fectuate the actuarial corrections recom- 
mended in the departmental report. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
relieve Daisy G. Merritt from liability for re- 
payment to the United States of $552.90, 


representing overpayments of her salary as 
a civilian employee of the Department of 


the Army from May 26, 1963, through July 
16, 1966, as a result of an administrative 
error in her promotion on May 26, 1963, from 
GS-5, step 6, to GS-6, step 6, instead of to 
step 5 of the latter grade, and reimburse her 
for any amounts received or withheld from 
her on account of the overpayments. 
STATEMENT 


The Department of the Army has no ob- 
jection to the bill, as amended. 
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The facts of the case as contained in the 
departmental report are as follows: 

“Official records of the Department of the 
Army disclose that Mrs. Daisy G. Merritt re- 
ceived a promotion as a Department of the 
Army civilian employee effective May 26, 
1963, from grade GS-5, step 6, with per an- 
num pay of $5,365 to grade GS-6, step 6, 
with per annum pay of $5,885. Mrs. Merritt 
was erroneously placed in step 6. She should 
have been placed in step 5 because section 
802(b) of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 1132(b), 1958 Ed.), pro- 
vides: 

““(b) Any officer or employee who is pro- 
moted or transferred to a position in a higher 
grade shall receive basic compensation at 
the lowest rate of such higher grade which 
exceeds his existing rate of basic compensa- 
tion by not less than two step-increases of 
the grade from which he is promoted or 
transferred,’ 

“At the time of her promotion, grade 5, 
step 8 (two steps above the grade from which 
being promoted), carried a per annum rate 
of pay of $5,685 and the lowest step in grade 
6 with a per annum rate of pay exceeding 
$5,685 was step 5 with a per annum pay rate 
of $5,715. Mrs. Merrit’s pay was adjusted ef- 
fective January 5, 1964, and July 5, 1964. 
She was promoted to grade GS-7 effective 
August 2, 1964, and her pay was adjusted 
effective October 10, 1965, and July 3, 1966. 
The error in placing her in grade 6, step 6, 
in 1963 was carried forward in her subse- 
quent promotion and pay adjustments. 

“On May 18, 1966, during an audit by the 
General Accounting Office, the errors and 
resulting overpayments to Mrs. Merritt were 
discovered and on August 17, 1966, the De- 
partment of the Army was formally notified 
by the General Accounting Office of these 
errors and resulting overpayments. The 
amount of overpayments from May 26, 1963, 
through June 4, 1966, as determined by the 
General Accounting Office, was $544.90. Mrs. 
Merritt was notified of the overpayment in 
June of 1966. Final adjustments of Mrs. 
Merritt’s pay records was not made until 
July 23, 1966, and she received an additional 
overpayment in the amount of $8 for the 
period July 3, 1966, through July 16, 1966, 
which was collected by withholding on July 
30, 1966. As of March 11, 1967, the Govern- 
ment has collected $80 by withholding $10 
per pay period from Mrs. Merritt’s pay. 

“In view of the foregoing, it is recom- 
mended that the first page of the bill be 
amended— 

“(a) by striking from line 5 the figure 
552.00“ and inserting in place thereof the 
figure of ‘552.90’, and 

“(b) by striking from line 8 the date of 
‘June 16, 1966’, and inserting in place there- 
of the date ‘July 16, 1966’. 

“The Department of the Army generally 
does not oppose a bill of this nature when 
a civilian employee has received in good faith 
and for services rendered an erroneous pay- 
ment in salary. The erroneous overpayment 
in this case resulted from the failure of ad- 
ministrative personnel of the Department to 
place Mrs. Merritt in the prescribed step- 
increase when her 1963 promotion was ef- 
fected. The overpayments were received in 
good faith and through no fault of Mrs. Mer- 
ritt. In a statement submitted to this De- 
partment, she explained that her husband 
died in April of 1966 and she is the sole 
support of herself and a minor son, that 
she also contributes to her mother’s living 
expenses, and that the repayment of this 
debt would impose a severe hardship on her. 
In view of these equitable considerations, 
the Department of the Army has no objec- 
tion to the bill if it is amended as sug- 
gested in this report. 

“The cost of the bill, if amended as sug- 
gested and enacted, will be $552.90.” 

The committee believes the bill to be 
meritorious and recommends its favorable 
enactment, as amended, 
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PAUL L., MARGARET, AND 
JOSEPHINE KIRSTEATTER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 909) for the relief of Paul L., 
Margaret, and Josephine Kirsteatter 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“of”, strike out “$628.06, plus interest at 
6 per centum per annum from May 25, 
1962, the date of the filing of their re- 
spective claims” and insert “$628.11”; 
and on page 2, line 1, after the word 
area“ strike out “between January 1 and 
March 15, 1962” and insert “from Janu- 
ary 9, 1963, through March 15, 1963”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

S. 909 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated to each 
of the following individuals of Healy Lake, 
Alaska, the sum of $628.11, in full settlement 
of their respective claims against the United 
States for damages to their fur business and 
the tools of that business as a result of Exer- 
cise Timberline held by the United States 
Army in the Healy Lake area from January 9, 
1963, through March 15, 1963: 

Paul L. Kirsteatter; 

Margaret Kirsteatter; 

Josephine Kirsteatter: 

Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 2454) for the relief of 
the children of Mrs. Doris E. Warren was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 1537) for the relief of 
Thomas M. Scanlon was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


JOHN L. DEAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1212) for the relief of John L. 
Dean which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “of”, strike out “$1,052.64” and in- 
sert 81,157.13“; so as to make the bill 
read: 

S. 1212 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That John 
L. Dean of Silver Spring, Maryland, is hereby 
relieved of all liability for repayment to the 
United States of the sum of $1,157.13, repre- 
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senting overpayment of lump-sum leave 
compensation which he received upon his 
retirement as an employee of the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce, as 
the result of administrative error in comput- 
ing such compensation on the basis of the 
rate of his salary prior to his retirement, 
rather than on the basis of the reduced rate 
of salary he would have received if he had 
remained in the service until the expiration 
of the period of accumulated leave, the said 
John L. Dean having consulted the Bureau 
of the Census prior to his retirement and 
been erroneously advised that his lump-sum 
leave compensation would be computed on 
the basis of the higher rate of his salary. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, full credit shall be given for 
the amount for which liability is relieved 
by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said John L. Dean, the sum 
of any amounts received or withheld from 
him on account of the overpayment referred 
to in the first section of this Act. No part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with any of these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, re- 
gardless of any contract to the contrary. Any 
person violating the provisions of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
a 901), explaining the purposes of the 

III. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
relieye Mr. Dean, a former employee of the 
Bureau of the Census, from lability for 
repayment of $1,157.13, representing over- 
payment of lump-sum leave compensation 
paid to him upon his retirement. 


STATEMENT 


The facts of the case, contained in the 
Department of Commerce report on S. 704, 
a similar bill of the 89th Congress, are as 
follows: 

“Mr. Dean who was then employed by the 
Bureau of the Census retired as of the close 
of business March 3, 1964. At the time of his 
retirement Mr. Dean was in grade GS-11 but 
was receiving, and had been receiving for 
2 years, compensation at the first longevity 
step in grade GS-14, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 5 U.S.C. 1107. Mr. Dean was paid 
$3,100.75 for 395 hours of accrued annual 
leave as a GS-14, at the rate of $16,315 per 
annum. 

“The Comptroller General, in an unpub- 
lished decision, No. B-151640 of June 4, 
1963, held that under the provisions of 5 
U.S.C. 61b a computation such as that made 
in Mr. Dean’s case was improper. That opin- 
ion held that a lump-sum leave payment 
must be at the rate that the employee would 
have received had he remained in the service. 

“If Mr. Dean had retired 1 day later, when 
he would have been in a GS-11 pay status, 
there would have been no question but that 
his accumulated lump-sum leave payment 
would have been at the GS-11 rate. How- 
ever, because he retired on the last day 
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that he was eligible to receive pay at the 
GS-14 rate, his lump-sum accumulated 
leave payment was erroneously computed at 
that rate. 

“Mr. Dean was informally advised, that 
under the provisions of 5 U.S.C. 1107 and 5 
U.S.C. 61b the annual leave should have 
been compensated at the rate of $10,650 
per annum (ninth step at GS-11) and that 
Mr. Dean had therefore received an over- 
payment of $1,052.64. 

“On July 15, 1964, a letter was sent to 
Mr. Dean requesting repayment of $1,052.64. 
He was subsequently furnished a copy of the 
informal inquiry dated’ July 21, 1964, re- 
ceived by the Finance Branch, Bureau of 
Census, from the General Accounting Office, 
advising that am overpayment had been 
made in the amount of $1,052.64. 

“The Bureau of the Census sent Mr. Dean 
two further letters on September 4, 1964, and 
October 9, 1964, requesting repayment. On 
November 20, 1964, Mr. Dean was advised by 
the Civil Service Commission that a setoff in 
his retirement pay in the amount of $1,052.64 
would be made. A repayment is required 
under the provisions of 5 U.S.C. 46d. On 
November 25, 1964, the Department requested 
that the Civil Service Commission cancel the 
setoff because Mr. Dean on that date had 
agreed in writing to mako repayment at the 
rate of $40 per month. No payment has been 
received and the matter has beer placed in 
abeyance pending the disposition of S. 704. 

“The Bureau has no documentary evidence 
that Mr. Dean was advised in regard to his 
lump-sum leave payment, neither can any 
Bureau personnel recall advising him. How- 
ever, since Mr. Dean was paid at an erroneous 
rate, it can be presumed that if he had been 
advised, such advice would have been in- 
correct. 

“It should be noted that by letter of Oc- 
tober 8, 1965, to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral advised that the amount of the over- 
payment was actually $1,157.13. A copy of 
this letter is attached. Accordingly, if S. 704 
receives favorable consideration it should be 
amended by striking ‘$1,052.64’ in line 5, page 
1, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$1,157.13’. 

“Since an administrative error on the part 
of the Bureau of the Census resulted in the 
overpayment to Mr. Dean, the Department 
would have no objection to the enactment of 
S. 704, amended as suggested above, if the 
Congress determines that under the circum- 
stances of the case Mr. Dean should be re- 
lieved of liability for repayment.” 

In agreement with the views of the de- 
partment concerned, the committee recom- 
mends favorable enactment. 


BREMEN, IND. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2287) for the relief of the town 
of Bremen, Ind., which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 3, after the word “That”, strike out 
“the town of Bremen,“; so as to make the 
bill read: 

S. 2287 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mar- 
shall County, Indiana, is relieved of liability 
to the United States in the amount of $1,- 
801.25, representing the amount of Federal 
civil defense matching funds advanced to the 
town of Bremen in July 1961, toward the 
cost of radio equipment purchased by it for 
civil defense purposes prior to the required 
approval of the project under which such 
equipment was purchased and prior to the 
date of availability of the applicable Federal 
appropriation. In the audit and settlement 
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of the accounts of any certifying or disburs- 
ing officer of the United States, credit shall 
be given for amounts for which lability is 
relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the town of Bremen, Indi- 
ana, an amount equal to the aggregate of 
the amounts paid by it, or withheld from 
sums otherwise due it, on account of the 
liability to the United States referred to in 
the first section of this Act. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this section shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the county of 
Marshall, Indiana.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 897), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE AMENDMENT 

The purpose of the amendments are to 
carry out the suggestion of the Department 
of the Army as set forth in this report and 
to change the title. 


PURPOSE 


The bill, as amended, provides that Mar- 
shall County, Ind., is relieved of liability to 
the United States in the amount of $1,801.25, 
representing the amount of Federal civil 
defense matching funds advanced to the 
town of Bremen in July 1961 toward the 
cost of radio equipment purchased by it for 
civil defense purposes prior to the required 
approval of the project under which such 
equipment was purchased and prior to the 
date of availability of the applicable Fed- 
eral appropriation. 


STATEMENT 


The Department of the Army has no ob- 
jection to the enactment of this legislation. 
The Department of the Army relates the 
following: 

“Marshall County, Ind., on behalf of the 
town of Bremen, Ind., submitted a project 
application for financial assistance for the 
procurement of certain civil defense com- 
munications equipment. The application is 
dated September 9, 1960. The date of ap- 
proval by the State is the same. The Office of 
Civil Defense (OCD) Regional Director ap- 
proved the application for the Federal Gov- 
ernment on January 19, 1961. 

“Subsequently, the State requested and 
received an advance of funds in the amount 
of $2,235.50 for the Federal share of this 
procurement. Such advances are granted 
upon request only and prior to procurement 
under specified conditions as, for example, 
where the funds must be on hand at the 
time of procurement. 

“It was ascertained subsequently that, in 
fact, Marshall County had issued a bid ad- 
vertisement on March 14, 1960, and issued a 
purchase order for the equipment on April 
15, 1960. This was prior to the date of ap- 
proval of the project application and was in 
fiscal year 1960. 
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“The Comptroller General has ruled that 
project applications may not be approved 
where the procurement has occurred prior 
to the availability of the Federal appropria- 
tion sought to be charged (31 C. G. 308 B- 
106964 Jan. 17, 1952). Therefore, the funds 
available for fiscal year 1961, which was the 
only available appropriation, could not le- 
gally be used to contribute to the cost of this 
equipment. 

“For this reason, OCD made demand for 
the return of the advance—$434.25 has been 
returned, The total amount due is $1,801.25. 

“During 1960, the Congress amended the 
Federal Civil Defense Act to provide that 
retroactive financial contributions (many of 
them similar to this one) approved and 
made to the States prior to June 30, 1960, 
were ratified and affirmed (Public Law 87- 
390, 75 Stat. 820). This ratification, however, 
is not applicable to the instant case since 
the project application was not approved 
until January 1961. 


“The communications equipment does meet 
a civil defense need, The only reason OCD 
has demanded return of the funds is because 
of the retroactive nature of the financial 
assistance. The Congress has in similar 
special cases in the past granted relief (see, 
for example, Public Law 87-241). 

“The OCD contribution was made to Mar- 
shall County, Ind. If this bill is to be en- 
acted, it is recommended that it be amended 
to grant relief to the county rather than to 
the town of Bremen, 

“The fiscal effect of this bill, if enacted, will 
be to relieve Marshall County of liability for 
repayment to the United States in the 
amount of $1,801.25.” 

After a review of the foregoing, the com- 
mittee concurs in the recommendations of 
the Department of the Army and recom- 
mends that the bill, S. 2287, be considered 
favorably. 


ILLINOIS 150TH ANNIVERSARY 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 43) to officially recognize the 150th 
anniversary of the admission of the 
State of Tlinois into the Union was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 43 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States hereby recognizes 
and commends the year-long celebration to 
be held in the State of Illinois, commencing 
in December 1967, and extending to the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the State of Illinois to the Union 
in December 1968; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States extends its most cordial greetings and 
warmest congratulations to the citizens of 
the State of Illinois upon the occasion of the 
celebration of its sesquicentennial anniver- 
sary. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 890), explaining the purpose of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the concurrent resolution 
is to provide that the Congress of the United 
States recognizes and commends the year- 
long celebration to be held in the State of 
Tllinois, commencing in December 1967 and 
extending to the 150th anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Illinois to the 
Union in December 1968. 
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STATEMENT 


The State of Illinois became a sovereign 
State of the Federal Union of States on De- 
cember 3, 1818, as the 21st State of the 
Union. 

To commemorate that event, the 150th an- 
niversary of the admission of the State of 
Illinois to the Union, a yearlong celebration 
in the State of Illinois, will commence in 
December 1967 ending December 1968. 

This concurrent resolution would recog- 
nize the 150th anniversary of the admission 
of the State of Illinois to the Union, and the 
Congress of the United States extends its 
most cordial greetings and warmest con- 
gratulations to the citizens of the State of 
Illinois upon the occasion of the celebration 
of its sesquicentennial anniversary. 

Because the sesquicentennial of the State 
of Illinois will occur on December 3, 1968, it 
is appropriate to remember the events and the 
names that have contributed to the outstand- 
ing role which Illinois has played in the de- 
velopment of the United States—that we 
summon to mind the share which Illinois has 
contributed in forging this Nation—that we 
point with pride to the participation of Ili- 
nois in the drama which is American history 
and heritage. 

Foremost among those to whom Illinois was 
home, Abraham Lincoln and Ulysses S. Grant 
gave meaning and permanence to the Federal 
Union—a platitude of history for which we 
can offer no adequate gratitude—either to 
Illinois or to the souls of those two patriots 
who lived a century ago. 

Among those who helped make history in 
Illinois are writers like Eugene Field and Carl 
Sandburg; architects like Louis Sullivan and 
Frank Lloyd Wright; industrialists like Cyrus 
McCormick and George M. Pullman. 

Agriculture and industry go hand in hand 
in Illinois. Large-scale farming was first made 
possible by the mechanical reapers built by 
Cyrus McCormick in Chicago in 1847. George 
M. Pullman built the first successful railroad 
sleeping car in Bloomington in 1859 thereby 
changing traditional concepts of travel. Illi- 
nois is today one of the largest rail centers 
and steel-producing States in the country. 
Atomic energy was born in Illinois, when 
scientists first controlled a nuclear chain re- 
action at the University of Chicago in 1942. 

Nor has Illinois neglected education, which 
is essential to greatness. There are 50 ac- 
credited universities and colleges in Illinois; 
the State Historical Library in Springfield is 
justly renowned for its Lincoln collection, 
while the Chicago Natural History Museum 
is one of the world’s leading scientific 
museums. 

In politics, agriculture, industry, and edu- 
cation—Illinois has continually played a lead- 
ing role since her creation as a State in 1818. 
The people of Illinois represent backgrounds 
as diverse as the State's history is rich in ac- 
complishment. More than 7 percent of its peo- 
ple were born outside the United States, com- 
ing from Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Ireland, Lithuania, Russia, and 
Sweden, among the most well represented. 

Today we regard not only the achievement 
of the past but also the hope of the future. 
This land of the flatboat and pioneer wagon, 
steamship and modern railroad stands as both 
a sentimental landmark and a vital pace 
setter in the progress of the United States 
toward greatness. The land of George Rogers 
Clark is also the land of Ernest Hemingway, 
Arthur Goldberg, and Enrico Fermi. It is the 
land of Lincoln—of the restless river and 
sleepy sun; of the soaring skyline of a mighty 
metropolis and of the productive prairies 
teeming with life. It is a land whose history 
evokes, instead of nostalgia for the past, a 
vision rich with the promise of future ac- 
complishment. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
concurrent resolution has a most meritorious 
purpose, and a y. recommends favor- 
able consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 43, without amendment. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
proceed to the consideration of Calendars 
Nos. 888 and 889. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CAMILLE ANITA DOBSON 


The bill (H.R. 10449) for the relief of 
Camille Anita Dobson was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
ae 903), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to provide that in the administration of sub- 
chapter 3 of chapter 83 of title 5, of the 
United States Code, Camille Anita Dobson of 
Kansas City, Mo., is to be held and con- 
sidered to be the adopted daughter of Ar- 
mand Dobson, deceased, a former employee 
of the Post Office Department. 


AMENDING THE DISABLED AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS INCORPORATION 
ACT 


The bill (H.R. 2152) to amend the act 
incorporating the Disabled American 
Veterans so as to provide for an annual 
audit of their records was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 898), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to provide that the Disabled American Vet- 
erans annually transmit for audit by the 
Comptroller General of the United States a 
report of its proceedings, including a com- 
plete itemization of receipts and expendi- 
tures. The audit is to be performed on a re- 
imbursable basis and the sums paid are to 
be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

STATEMENT 

The Disabled American Veterans was es- 
tablished by the act of June 17, 1932 (47 
Stat. 320), and is a private organization op- 
erated with private funds for the purpose of 
advancing the interests and betterment of 
wounded and disabled American veterans. 

The audit of its accounts, and those of 47 
other private corporations established under 
Federal law, is currently prescribed by Public 
Law 88-504, approved August 30, 1964 (78 
Stat. 635). 

The 1964 act provides that the accounts of 
certain private corporations, including the 
Disabled American Veterans, established 
under Federal law shall be audited annually 
in accordance with generally accepted audit- 
ing standards by independent certified public 
accountants, certified or licensed by a regu- 
latory authority of a State or other political 
subdivision of the United States. It also pro- 
vides that the report of each such independ- 
ent audit shall be submitted to the Con- 
gress within 6 months following the close of 
the fiscal year for which the audit was made. 
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This bill would amend the original act 
incorporating the Disabled American Veter- 
ans, by providing that that organization 
transmit after the close of each of its fiscal 
years a report of its proceedings for the 
preceding fiscal year, including a full, com- 
plete, and itemized report of receipts and ex- 
penditures of whatever nature to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States who 
shall audit such report. That organization 
will reimburse the Comptroller General for 
the expenses of auditing this report. 

Of all the various congressionally char- 
tered organizations engaged in veterans’ 
service activities, only the Disabled American 
Veterans and the American National Red 
Cross have nationwide service programs fi- 
nanced and paid for by the national organi- 
zations. The Disabled American Veterans 
specific orientation is toward the disabled 
veteran and its service program is devoted 
exclusively to the welfare of disabled veter- 
ans. To carry out its purpose the Disabled 
American Veterans operates on a national 
rather than a State or departmental level 
having full-time nationally paid profession- 
al representatives stationed in every Veter- 
ans’ Administration regional office to provide 
free service to the veterans of every State. 
This service is provided without regard to 
membership or affiliation. Its national pro- 
gram is similar to the American National Red 
Cross, which has the audit of its books by 
the Department of Defense. The Disabled 
American Veterans seek to have its audit per- 
formed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. Because the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans seeks its funds on a nationwide 
basis in order to sustain its program, it is 
necessary for that organization to register, 
pay filing fees, and comply with many di- 
vergent statutes, regulations, ordinances, and 
rules applicable to fundraising, both at the 
State and municipal level. The American Red 
Cross does not have to comply with those 
State and local regulations because it is 
exempted from the application of those reg- 
ulations by virtue of the fact that its funds 
are audited by an agency of the Federal 
Government. An audit by the Comptroller 
General of its books would accord the same 
benefits to the Disabled American Veterans 
as presently held by the National American 
Red Cross. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States, in reporting on the merits of this 
proposal to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
questioned the advisability of extending the 
audit functions of the Comptroller General, 
an officer of the Federal Government, to pri- 
vate organizations even at their own request. 
The committee appreciates the concern of the 
Comptroller General but believes that be- 
cause of the nationwide activities of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans and its unique 
situation as contrasted with other federally 
chartered corporations, it stands in the same 
position as the National Red Cross that the 
benefit of a Federal agency audit would great- 
ly aid its program of service to veterans. The 
committee wishes to emphasize that favor- 
able consideration of this legislation is not to 
be construed as a precedent for other federal- 
ly chartered organizations to seek a Federal 
audit, because, as noted above, the Disabled 
American Veterans and the National Red 
Cross are the only two organizations per- 
forming such services paid for by national 
fundraising that is necessary for these two 
organizations to be federally audited. For 
these reasons the committee recommends 
that the bill, H.R. 2152, be favorably con- 
sidered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RELAT- 
ED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13893) making appro- 
priations for Foreign Assistance and 
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related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 13893, the For- 
eign Assistance and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act of 1968. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield without losing his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS CONCERN- 
ING THE MILITARY DRAFT 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, let me thank the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island for yielding to 
me. I shall be brief. 

I wish to speak on a matter which is 
of great concern to many of us but 
which, I think, is of the greatest concern 
to the young people of this country—the 
draft. During the past few days this issue 
has been put into sharper focus by an 
interagency memorandum containing 
recommendations to the National Secu- 
rity Council pertaining to deferment of 
graduate students. 

Mr. President, last June, some 6 
months ago, 23 Members of this body 
voted against accepting the conference 
report extending and amending the draft 
law. I was one of those Senators. I cast 
my vote against the conference report 
because I considered it a step backward, 
at a time when the people of this coun- 
try expected the Congress to take a step 
forward. 

We had an unparalleled opportunity, 
last June, to modernize our World War 
II draft system, to make it reflect the 
dynamics of this modern age. Unfortu- 
nately, we did not use that opportunity. 
The Senate bill was an enlightened ef- 
fort reflecting the hard work of the en- 
tire membership of the Committee on 
Armed Services, and particularly that of 
its distinguished chairman, the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

But the House bill was arbitrary, 
punitive, and restrictive. In large part, it 
ignored the President's recommenda- 
tions. In large part, it ignored the rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Selective 
Service. But it followed very closely the 
recommendations of an Advisory Panel 
appointed by the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

The conference report follows the 
House bill very closely. This is, I think, a 
large part of the reason for the continu- 
ing public dissatisfaction with the oper- 
ation of our draft laws. 

For instead of reforms, we had harsh 
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revisions. Instead of equality, we had ar- 
bitrary distinctions. And instead of mod- 
ernization, we merely tinkered with a 
system designed 25 years ago. 

I think there are many faults in the 
draft law now in effect. I think they are 
serious enough to merit reconsideration 
of the whole Military Selective Service 
Act by the Congress. Next session, I will 
introduce a comprehensive series of 
amendments to the act. These amend- 
ments will be designed to bring the 
draft laws more in line with both the 
version initially accepted by the Senate 
last June, and with the recommenda- 
tions of the National Advisory Council 
on Selective Service. 

I take the floor of the Senate today 
to raise a number of questions about the 
present administrative interpretation of 
the draft laws, rather than the laws 
themselves. I believe many of these in- 
terpretations are seriously in error. 
Some abridge certain constitutional 
guarantees. Some contravene the basic 
principles of democracy. Others are 
simply bad policy. 

One of the most flagrant of these in- 
volves the directive sent on October 26 
to all 4,100 local draft boards by the Se- 
lective Service System Director, Lewis 
B. Hershey. In that directive, General 
Hershey declared that those who engage 
in “illegal activity which interferes with 
recruiting” should be made immediately 
subject to the draft. 

Only £ tortured interpretation of the 
draft law could justify using induction as 
a punishment. Service in the Armed 
Forces is a privilege and an honor, as 
General Hershey has so often pointed 
out. If the October 26 directive is fol- 
lowed, then military service could be 
equated with a jail sentence. 

If the activity which interferes with 
recruiting is found illegal through the 
judicial process, then the punishment 
authorized by a lawmaking body should 
be meted out. That is the purpose of 
criminal statutes. Under the October 26 
directive, however, local draft boards 
might sit as both judge and jury to de- 
cide whether the interference was illegal. 
If it was illegal, then it would withdraw 
the deferment—tantamount, in these 
days of high draft calls, to immediate 
drafting. 

Criminal statutes carry their own spec- 
ified penalties. These do not include 
cancellation of deferment. Such cancel- 
lation would appear to violate the Con- 
stitution’s due process guarantee. 

Further, it would curtail the free exer- 
cise of the first amendment rights, par- 
ticularly if no court of competent juris- 
diction had condemned the activities. 

This issue has been well settled by the 
Attorney General of the United States 
and by the Federal courts, The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart] corresponded with the De- 
partment of Justice in 1965, and elicited 
the opinion that— 

If there is no transgression of law, then no 
sanctions can be imposed. 

If there is a transgression, then the sanc- 
tions which attach to it are all that should 
be applied. 


The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit handed down a decision in 
January 1967, reaffirming this stance. 
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For example, if the National Security 
Council decided to grant deferments, say, 
to engineering students, would it require 
that these young people thus deferred go 
into 2 years of teaching, or serve in 
the public interest in some other way? 
I think it is important that we know the 
answer; otherwise, we are extending a 
very special privilege to a group of young 
people at this most difficult time in the 
course of events in this country. I also 
want to know how to explain to the par- 
ents of a history student that because 
their boy chose to study American his- 
tory, he is exposed to the draft and to 
the chance of being sent to Vietnam, 
while a boy who chose engineering en- 
joys an insulation from the draft. 

General Hershey is reported to have 
said that he would not withdraw the 
October 26 directive even if the Depart- 
ment of Justice declared it unconstitu- 
tional. But he would withdraw it if or- 
dered to do so by the President. I find 
this deeply disturbing. We are a govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men. Where a 
man with such a heavy responsibility as 
General Hershey indicates he will ignore 
the law, as interpreted by the Govern- 
ment’s lawyers, then I find it not unusual 
that young people in this country indi- 
cate that they, too, choose to ignore the 
laws. I do not think General Hershey’s 
reported words set a good example for 
the young men and women in this 
country. 

For these reasons, I urge General 
Hershey to withdraw his October 26 di- 
rective. If he refuses to, or if he delays 
inordinately, then I hope that more ra- 
tional minds can prevail upon him to do 
so. 
A second troublesome area of inter- 
pretation involves graduate student de- 
ferments. Under the terms of the new 
law, all undergraduate students are giv- 
en a deferment if they request it and 
are in good standing. The National Se- 
curity Council is given the obligation to 
recommend graduate student deferments 
in certain fields of study. The Council 
is also directed to recommend occupa- 
tional deferments if it determines them 
to be in the national interest. 

This week, it has been reliably re- 
ported that the National Security Coun- 
cil has been asked to grant deferments 
to graduate students in the fields of 
mathematics, engineering, natural 
sciences, and health. Of the nearly 150,- 
000 graduate students, half are in these 
four fields. 

I want to know why the national in- 
terest demands deferring an engineering 
student, but not an American history 
student. The former may, upon comple- 
tion of his studies, turn out to be a high- 
way construction engineer, and the 
latter may become a schoolteacher. I 
think we in Congress are entitled to an 
explanation of just what aspect of the 
national interest demands this treat- 
ment. 

I also want to know how we can be 
sure, if these recommendations are ac- 
cepted, that the young men who elect 
deferable studies are not draft dodging, 
but are serious students. 

There is another troublesome aspect 
of this possible graduate student defer- 
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ment policy. When the Senate accepted 
the conference report, we were told that 
under the new law, it would no longer be 
possible to pyramid deferments, and thus 
to escape the draft altogether. 

Experience is proving the contrary. Al- 
most any college student can get a defer- 
ment. Then, if he chooses one of the de- 
ferable areas of study—engineering, 
mathematics, natural sciences, or 
health—his deferment is extended. When 
he finishes graduate school, if he chooses 
an occupation listed as critical or an 
activity listed as essential to the national 
interest, his deferment is once again 
extended. 

In short, he has beaten the draft. 

I recall the testimony given in hearings 
which I had the opportunity and the 
privilege of chairing, when Secretary of 
Labor Willard Wirtz spoke to this point. 
He is this country’s manpower expert. 
When he testified on March 21, 1967, 
before our hearings on the draft, he said: 

There is little basis in the present or 
prospective manpower situation for any 
“occupational deferments” from military 
service. 


Secretary Wirtz has the principal re- 
sponsibility to make a determination 
whether there are critical or crucial needs 
in the manpower situation of our coun- 
try. He stated categorically, in the spring 
of this year, that there was no need for 
this, and that neither were there any 
prospective manpower situations which 
required this. 3 

Secretary Wirtz made this statement 
from a unique perspective: as a member 
of the Interagency Advisory Committee 
on Essential Activities and Critical Skills, 
as a manpower expert, and as the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

This serves to reinforce my belief that 
all graduate students should be ex- 
posed equally to the draft. If one group 
or another is to be insulated—such as 
students of medicine—then a separate 
draft system should be set up for these 
groups to insure that they do not escape 
the burdens, opportunities, and privileges 
of military service. 

One other aspect of this proposed lib- 
eral deferment policy troubles me. Once 
we defer exposure to the draft of cer- 
tain groups of young men, we raise a 
clamor to extend these categories to 
other groups. If a mathematics student 
is to be deferred, then why not a police- 
man? A fireman? Can policemen and 
firemen be said to be less important to 
the national interest during this time 
than one of those in the four categories 
I mentioned earlier? 

I urge the National Security Council 
to reject the advice of the Interagency 
Committee. If it does not reject this ad- 
vice, then I will demand that the Na- 
tional Security Council explain exactly 
what it is about the national interest 
which commands such unequal treat- 
ment. For in the draft, we are talking 
not about minor matters. Thirty percent 
of the Army enlisted personnel in Viet- 
nam are draftees. That 30 percent did 
not volunteer—they were selected and 
inducted. If they were selected or in- 
ducted unfairly, then we have violated a 
cardinal principle of our democracy 
equality. I have difficulty in determining 
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what aspect of our national interest over- 
rides this principle of equality. 

A third general area of concern in- 
volves apprentices. Under the old draft 
law, registered apprentices were deferred 
only if they had 1,000 hours of training, 
and if they were in a critical skill, or 
2,000 hours in noncritical skills. These 
hourly requirements have been elimi- 
nated—and this is an important, pro- 
gressive step. 

But the new draft law and regulations 
continue their discrimination against ap- 
prentices in other ways. 

The new regulations require manda- 
tory deferments for college students 
making satisfactory progress. But they 
say only that local boards may defer ap- 
prentices. 

The regulations state also that all un- 
dergraduates who apply for deferments 
shall be deferred. But local boards can 
consider for deferment only those ap- 
prentices in trades listed essential or 
critical. 

These regulations appear to be in flat 
contravention to the intent of Senate Re- 
port No. 209, accompanying the Senate 
version of the draft bill: 

If student deferments are to be continued, 
the Committee believes that apprentices 
should be permitted to qualify for deferment 
under conditions no more restrictive than 
those applicable to undergraduate college de- 
ferments. 


They also appear to ignore the words 
of the Senate floor manager of the con- 
ference report, Senator RUssELL, the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, who said: 

It is my understanding of the position of 
the Senate conferees that apprentices are 
entitled to exactly the same treatment (as 
college students). 


This arbitrary downgrading of ap- 
prentices by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem is an outrage. It is contrary to the 
intent of the Congress. It is an affront to 
young men learning that life’s trade by 
working. It implies that apprentice 
training is inferior to academic pursuits. 

Therefore, I hope that these three dif- 
ferent areas which I have outlined very 
briefly, and which have been of great 
interest to many Members of this body, 
will be reviewed, and that we will have 
action by General Hershey in withdraw- 
ing the October 26 mandate. 

I put this body on notice, and certainly 
the American people on notice, that 
what was intended by the Senate bill is 
not being achieved as it applies to ap- 
prentices; that the conference bill passed 
this past year is working to the great 
disadvantage of all young people; and 
that during the next few months we will 
see a growing disillusionment among our 
young people, instead of a satisfaction 
with a fairer system which requires all 
its young people to serve their country 
on an equal footing. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I noted with a 
great deal of interest the comments of 
the Senator from Massachusetts on the 
directive issued by General Hershey on 
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October 26. I concur in the views stated 

by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

On November 11, in a speech in the city 
of Richmond, I stated the view that it is 
very unwise to use the draft and the 
military for punitive purposes. 

I have a very high regard for General 
Hershey. I think he has rendered this 
Nation outstanding services over a pe- 
riod of 26, 27, or 28 years. I think he is a 
splendid individual, but I disagree with 
him on that directive. 

Incidentally, I believe in the right of 
dissent. I think people should have a 
right to express their views, in appro- 
priate ways, in regard to the affairs of 
their government; but those who violate 
the laws should be prosecuted under the 
laws, and the military draft should not 
be made a punitive measure. 

I concur in that respect in the remarks 
made by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
thank the Senator for his comments. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in the Record the speech I made 
in Richmond on November 11 dealing 
with General Hershey’s directive. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR Harry F. BYRD, JR., or 
VIRGINIA, BEFORE THE VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION 
OF PROFESSIONS IN RICHMOND, Va., NOVEM- 
BER 11, 1967 
There is a deep concern today about the 

lack of respect for our laws—not only as 

manifested in the rising crime rate, but also 
in the growing trend toward demonstrations 
and acts of civil disobedience. 

Now I am one who strongly upholds the 
right of the American people to dissent from 


should be made to pay for their unlawful 
acts. 
Personally, I was appalled at some of the 
extremes of the demonstrators who partici- 
pated in anti-war protests at the Pentagon 


and destroying property are illegal acts, and 
people who engage in them should be prose- 
cuted to the full extent of the law. 

But I would caution against going too far 
in suppressing these kinds of demonstra- 
tions. General Hershey, the director of the 
Selective Service, a man who has given out- 
standing service to his country, has recom- 
mended to local draft boards that college 
students who physically interfere with mili- 
tary recruiting officers on campus be subject 
to immediate draft. I think this would be a 
mistake, 

I agree with General Hershey that action 
should be taken against such demonstrators, 
but I think it would be far better to leave 
this matter to university authorities or, 
— appropriate, to local law enforcement 

cials. 


I think it would be a mistake to make 
military service an alternative to a jail sen- 
tence or a fine. This would tend to degrade 
the Armed Services as an institution and 
would be a disservice to those millions of 
men who count it a patriotic honor to serve 
their country. Moreover, it could subvert the 
purposes for which the draft system was es- 
tablished. We must beware of making the 
draft an instrument for government control, 
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which could be used to suppress dissenters 
in this country. 

I might also point out that General 
Hershey's proposal would not apply to 
women demonstrators or to those men who 
are 4-F or otherwise ineligible for military 
service. Whatever action we take ought to 
apply equally to all involved no matter what 
their sex or station in life. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to hear the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts again voice his concern, first, 
with respect to the draft bill, the confer- 
ence report on which he and I voted 
against; and, second, alarm that General 
Hershey continues to demonstrate that 
he is a better military man than a consti- 
tutional lawyer. ; 

It is not that the General has not been 
put on notice. I had an opinion from the 
Attorney General saying, in effect, that 
constitutional safeguards were being 
short-circuited by making the draft 
board the prosecutor, judge, and jury. 
That was more than a year ago. The 
general is at it again. 

There can be tragic consequences. I 
brought one to the attention of the Sen- 
ate several weeks ago. Shortly after re- 
ceipt of General Hershey’s thoughts for 
the day, a local draft board in Oklahoma 
terminated a student’s deferment be- 
cause he was a member of a Students For 
a Democratic Society—SDS. 

He appealed. He was told that— 

Information has been submitted to this 
office on which the local board members did 
not feel was justification for continued clas- 
sification in class 2S. The local board did not 
feel that your activity as a member of the 
SDS is to the best interests of the U.S. 
Government. 

I claim it is not up to a draft board 
to decide what groups are in the best 
interest of the Government, and then 
induct members of any of them. 

Ido not belong to SDS, but in my time 
I belonged to organizations that may 
have been no more popular. In my book, 
this kind of pronouncement by General 
Hershey encourages every draft board 
in this country to indicate that it is not 
in the national interest, for example, to 
be a member of the John Birch Society, 
the Sons of the American Revolution, 
the campus varsity club, or whatever 
one’s most unfavored outfit is. This is 
outrageous. What becomes of one’s right 
to free speech and association? 

I have no doubt that the action of 
that draft board will be corrected when 
and if there is money to pursue an ap- 
peal in the courts. 

A young American should not have to 
take that course, and Americans should 
not have to take time to apologize for 
it. I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has spoken in a timely fashion. 
Iam glad to join him, 

On the matter of graduate student 
deferment, I would hope we could cor- 
rect this. Indeed, the whole area of stu- 
dent deferments requires analysis and 
I know the Senator from Massachusetts 
will give us leadership in this area. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I thank the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from Michigan for his comments. He 
has certainly followed the operation of 
the directive of General Hershey very 
closely, and I think in so doing he has 
performed an extremely important serv- 
ice. 

Mr. President, I direct the attention 
of the Senate to a report which came 
over the wire service just a short while 
ago. This concerns the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. The report 
reads as follows: 

The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges says the Selective Service System dis- 
criminates against nondegree business and 
technical school students by refusing them 
deferments. 

It called on President Johnson yesterday 
to “take the necessary steps” to end a dis- 
criminatory policy which places a Federal 
stamp of second-class citizenship” on some 
500,000 students enrolled in junior colleges 


rector of the organization, said in a state- 
ment that an August 9 ruling by selective 
service Chief Lewis B. Hershey does not per- 
mit students to be classified as “college stu- 
dents” if their academic program does not 
lead to a bachelor’s degree. 

Shannon said the ruling was not justified 
by law” and was especially discriminatory 
against students from low-income areas. 


Mr. President, here we see once again 
how the draft law is working so inequi- 
tably against students in junior colleges, 
business colleges, vocational schools, and 
apprentice training programs in this 
country at the present time. This is just 
one other example from among many. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for yielding to me. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13893) making appro- 
priations for foreign assistance and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, without 
yielding my right to the floor, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this is to lay the groundwork 
for a unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legisletive clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
consultation with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
legislation, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PASTORE], the distinguished 
ranking minority committee member, the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], and 
other Senators on both sides of the aisle, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the opening remarks by the 
distinguished Senators rom Rhode Is- 
land {Mr. PASTORE] and Maine [Mrs. 
SmirH], there be a time limitation of 1 
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hour on each amendment and 2 hours on 
the bill, in the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr, PASTORE. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the pending business. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
13893) making appropriations for for- 
eign assistance and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the for- 
eign assistance appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1968, a copy of which is be- 
fore each Senator, together with the re- 
port of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, recommends total appropria- 
tions in the amount of $3,302,345,000, 
which is an increase of $527,334,000 over 
the House version of the bill, but $540,- 
491,000 under the amount requested by 
the President and $191,023,500 under the 
total appropriations enacted in fiscal 
year 1967. 

For economic assistance under title I 
of the bill, the committee recommends 
to the Senate a total of $2,209,389,000, 
which is $377,834,000 over the House bill 
but $421,031,000 under the budget re- 
quest. For military assistance, $510 mil- 
lion is recommended—$145 million over 
the House allowance, but $110,100,000 
under the amount requested in the Pres- 
ident’s budget. Therefore, under title I— 
which encompasses economic and mili- 
tary assistance to other nations—a total 
of $2,719,389,000 is recommended. This 
amount is $522,834,000 over the House- 
passed bill, but $531,131,000 under the 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1968, and 
$140,639,000 under the total amount re- 
cently authorized by Congress for this 
program. 

The sums recommended for economic 
assistance are divided among the follow- 
ing different appropriation line items: 

The first one, technical cooperation 
and development grants, for which the 
committee recommends $210 million, 
provides funds to train teachers, public 
health experts, agricultural specialists, 
and other personnel needed to support 
economic development in the emerging 
nations of Africa, in the Near East, and 
South Asia. In addition, funds furnished 
under this appropriation are employed 
to assist in planning and surveys of de- 
velopment programs and projects; pay 
freight charges on shipments of supplies 
by approved American nonprofit volun- 
tary agencies; assist in the control and 
eradication of major diseases and other 
menaces to health; and finance research 
concerning problems of economic devel- 
opment. Furthermore, the technical co- 
operation and development grant pro- 
gram is basic to the war on hunger, par- 
ticularly in those areas which increase 
food production. An increasing program 
under this head represents funds for 
family planning. 

Senators will note that the committee 
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has concurred in the House language in- 
serted under this head, providing that 
“none of the appropriation shall be used 
to initiate any project or activity which 
has not been justified to the Congress,” 
but has set forth its interpretation of the 
language—on page 4 of the report—as 
concerning those programs about which 
the proper committees have been “noti- 
fied” and are not restricted to those de- 
scribed in the original presentation to the 
Congress. 

The House bill also contained a provi- 
sion intended to limit to $20 million the 
funds to be used for family planning 
activities. Because this language was not 
clear, the committee has rewritten the 
provision using the identical sum of $20 
million as the ceiling for family planning 
activities. 

In addition to the sum appropriated for 
this item, the committee has included 
language in the bill making available un- 
obligated balances from fiscal year 1967 
and estimated recoveries—for an addi- 
tional $29,7C0,000 to finance programs 
hereunder, 

For American schools and hospitals 
abroad, the committee is recommending 
$10,620,000, which is a reduction of $880,- 
000 under the House bill and $3,280,000 
under the budget estimate. This reduc- 
tion is in construction funds for the 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon. 
The names and locations of the institu- 
tions, for which the budget for fiscal 
year 1968 contemplated obligations, are 
listed on page 5 of the report which is 
before you. 

In addition, a total of $5,986,000 in for- 
eign currencies excess to the normal re- 
quirements of the United States are au- 
thorized to be used for five institutions 
in Israel, also listed on page 5 of the re- 
port. This sum was included in the bill 
as it was referred to the Senate, and the 
Senate committee is recommending con- 
currence in the House action. The funds 
appropriated and the foreign currencies 
authorized hereunder will provide assist- 
ance to these institutions by strengthen- 
ing their capacity to contribute to the 
economic and social development of the 
countries and regions in which they are 
located and also provide centers for the 
demonstration of American educational 
ideas and practices. 

The next item is surveys of investment 
opportunities, for which the committee 
has recommended $2 million, the same as 
the budget estimate and $1 million over 
the House allowance. In addition, the 
committee has allowed $500,000 addi- 
tional, consisting of $300,000 in unobli- 
gated funds and an estimated $200,000 
in deobligations. 

Mr. President, this is one of the most 
important programs in the bill, because 
it encourages the entrance of private 
capital into the foreign assistance field. 
Under this program, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development may enter into 
agreements to pay up to one-half of the 
cost of investment surveys undertaken by 
prospective U.S. investors. If the survey 
results in an investment, the investor 
must bear the full cost of it. On the other 
hand, if after a reasonable period of time 
the prospective investor decides that the 
project is not one which warrants the 
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risk, the AID pays the agreed portion of 
the cost of the survey, takes title to it, 
and then makes it available to any other 
potential U.S. investor. This program has 
proved to be an effective instrument for 
the infusion of private investment capi- 
tal in some of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

For international organizations and 
programs, the committee recommends 
the sum of $130 million, $5 million more 
than the amount allowed by the House. 
For the information of Members, the or- 
ganizations which are funded out of this 
appropriation are shown on page 7 of the 
report. 

The committee has expressed its con- 
cern with the ever-mounting costs of 
these international organizations, both 
on the contribution level and percentage- 
wise. In this connection, the committee 
feels very strongly that many of these 
United Nations programs should be 
brought in line in proportion to our main 
contribution, and that other nations 
should be called upon to assume a greater 
responsibility in accordance with their 
capacity to do so. Furthermore, the U.S. 
representatives at the United Nations 
have been directed, in the report, to ad- 
vise the two Committees on Appropria- 
tions when the next budgets are prepared 
just what these budgets are and what 
our representatives have agreed to in the 
way of U.S. contributions to these orga- 
nizations. 

Special attention is called to the fact 
that in recommending a sum which is 
less than the budget estimate, the com- 
mittee stated its desire that none of the 
reduction be applied to the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. Also, the recom- 
mendation is made that future appro- 
priations for each of the items under 
this head should be on an individual line 
item basis, so that any reductions made 
by the Congress may not be placed arbi- 
trarily against the most important pro- 
grams. 

The next item in title I is supporting 
assistance, for which the committee has 
recommended an appropriation of $610 
million, which is $50 million under the 
budget estimates and $10 million above 
the House allowance. This sum, together 
with an estimated carryover of $28,654,- 
000, will fund a total program of $638,- 
654,000 in fiscal year 1968, and compares 
with a budgeted total program of $745,- 
350,000. In other words, the programs 
funded by the total committee allowance 
is $106,696,000 less than the program 
initially proposed in the budget estimate. 
This budgeted program included $550 
million for Vietnam, and $195,350,000 
for programs in Korea Laos, Thailand, 
Jordan, Congo, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, and Panama. 

Supporting assistance is economic aid 
which is employed to advance U.S. na- 
tional security and foreign policy objec- 
tives in those situations where the basic 
economic conditions prevailing in cer- 
tain underdeveloped countries make the 
strict criteria for developmental type of 
assistance inapplicable; and to build the 
defensive strength of less-developed na- 
tions threatened by Communist expan- 
sion. Most of the supporting assistance 
goes to countries where aid is needed to 
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help establish their external and internal 
security, which must precede meaning- 
ful economic and social development. I 
think it is important to note that the 
amount of supporting assistance made 
available to the less-developed countries 
of the world has been diminishing over 
the years. Some 24 countries, which were 
recipients of this type aid in 1960, will 
not be recipients in fiscal year 1968 and, 
for the information of the Senate, those 
countries which have been removed from 
the list are cited on page 9 of the report. 

The recommendation for the contin- 
gency fund is $10 million, the same as 
the House allowance, but $21 million 
under the budget estimate. However, the 
estimated carryover of $33,671,000 from 
1967 funds will provide the contingency 
fund with a total of $43,671,000 for use 
in fiscal year 1968. These funds will en- 
able the President to meet urgent as- 
sistance needs that are either unforeseen 
or cannot be accurately defined in ad- 
vance. 

Under the Alliance for Progress, which 
is the Latin American program, the 
committee recommends $100 million for 
technical cooperation and development 
grants. This is the same as the amount 
authorized, but $10 million under the 
budget estimate and $25 million more 
than the House allowance. I do not be- 
lieve it is necessary to go into an ex- 
planation of this program since its ob- 
jectives are the same as those described 
under the first item in this bill, techni- 
cal cooperation and development grants, 
except that this program applies only 
to the countries of Latin America. Of 
interest, however, will be the summary 
presented on page 11 of the report. 

For development loans, Alliance for 
Progress, the committee has increased 
the House bill by $108 million. In addi- 
tion to this new obligational authority of 
$478 million, carryover funds from fiscal 
year 1967 in the amount of $45,612,000 
will also be available for this category of 
aid, for a total development loan pro- 
gram of $523,612,000. Furthermore, as 
explained in the report, when this sum 
is added to the $300 million appropriated 
for the fund for special operations of 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
there will be available for lending to 
Latin American countries a total of 
$823,612,000. 

A new head has been included in the 
bill by the committee—Partners of the 
Alliance—which was authorized by sec- 
tion 252(b) of the Foreign Assistance 
Authorization Act of 1967—Public Law 
90-137, signed November 14, 1967. The 
authorization provided $714,000 for 
grants to carry out programs and activi- 
ties of the Partners of the Alliance, which 
is a channel through which civic clubs, 
business and professional groups, unions, 
and private individuals in the United 
States work directly with people in Latin 
America toward their economic and so- 
cial betterment. In the words of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee report: 

It is a practical means to combat the 
workings of communism in the hemisphere 
because it is a people-to-people approach. 


The committee has recommended the 
full amount of the authorization, 
$714,000. 
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The next item funded under title I 
of the bill is the largest single item of 
economic assistance. It is the worldwide 
development loan program—excepting 
Latin America countries—and the com- 
mittee is recommending $600 million. 
This is $200 million over the House al- 
lowance, but $35 million below the au- 
thorization amount. These dollar re- 
payable loans are the major element of 
AID's development assistance programs 
and enable recipients to import U.S. 
goods and services essential to develop- 
ment which they cannot afford to buy 
with their own scarce foreign exchange 
or which they cannot finance from nor- 
mal commercial sources. In addition, AID 
uses these loans to encourage self-help 
measures needed to strengthen the re- 
cipient countries’ expanding economies. 
Project loan agreements specify that the 
recipient countries take self-help meas- 
ures needed to assure success of the proj- 
ects, and AID increasingly insists that 
certain reform precede the disbursement 
of funds, that borrowing governments 
provide matching funds or complemen- 
tary facilities, and that the projects be 
operated in specified ways. 

For administrative expenses of the 
Agency for International Development, 
the committee has recommended $54,- 
800,000 and the carryover of $1.6 million, 
the House having denied this latter. 

The committee concurs with the House 
in allowing $3,255,000 for administrative 
expenses, Department of State. 

For the last item in title I of the bill— 
military assistance—the committee rec- 
ommends the sum of $510 million. This 
is $145 million over the House allowance 
but $110,100,000 under the budget esti- 
mate. The committee recommendation is 
the amount authorized for this purpose 
in the Foreign Assistance Authorization 
Act of 1967, just recently enacted. The 
committee restored the full amount au- 
thorized because such a reduction as that 
made by the House, in the opinion of the 
committee, would seriously and adversely 
affect the present security objectives of 
the United States. Further explanation 
of this appropriation is contained on 
page 13 of the committee report. 

I would also call your attention to a 


committee amendment to language in 


the House bill, relating to the purchase 
or acquisition of so-called sophisticated 
‘weapons systems by or for underdevel- 
oped countries, with certain exceptions. 
The committee deleted the House lan- 
guage and inserted in lieu thereof the 
provision, very similar, which was in- 
cluded in the authorization act. The two 
versions—the House appropriation bill 
and the substituted language—are 
printed on page 15 of the report. 

Mr. President, at this juncture I pause 
for a very personal expression of appre- 
ciation to a colleague. I point out that 
I have been in the Senate for 17 years. 
I have been associated with the Appro- 
priations Committee for a long time. I 
have never had a more delightful and 
pleasurable time working on any com- 
plicated bill than I have on the foreign 
aid bill this year. This was only because 
I was assisted by the very — 
lady, the senior Senator from 
(Mrs, SMITH]. 
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It was an experience of pride and 
satisfaction for me because we got along 
famously. She was very, very accommo- 
dating and very reasonable and very co- 
operative in every respect. I pay my com- 
pliments to her at this time. But this 
is the character of our gracious col- 
league. She is diligent in sharing the 
burdens—she is dignified in maintain- 
ing a position—she is a dedicated servant 
of all the people. 

I merely add another paragraph of 
praise often heard on the Senate floor 
for our splendid associate—for her con- 
duct and her courage—and, I must add, 
her competence in the complex and chal- 
lenging task we have shared. 

With respect to language amendments 
under general provisions, carried on 
pages 15-17 of the report, I would call 
to the attention of the Senate that the 
committee adopted the motion of Sena- 
tor Situ, the ranking Republican mem- 
ber for foreign assistance appropria- 
tions, which will have the effect of re- 
scinding obligational authority in the 
amount of $199,071,521. It was devel- 
oped during the course of the hearings 
that an estimated $303,168,673 was 
available in the foreign investment 
guarantee fund and, after this rescis- 
sion, it is believed that the balance of 
approximately $104 million will be more 
than adequate to take care of any 
claims. 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss 
this matter further at the present time. 
Our distinguished colleague is more able 
to discuss the matter. She is more knowl- 
edgeable on the matter and can give us 
a more perfect explanation. 

The committee included language 
which has been in the bill for many, 
many years appropriating unobligated 
balances and granting authority for the 
reobligation of deobligated funds. The 
effect of the committee language is to 
grant $31,339,137 in unobligated balances 
over the House bill and to provide ap- 
proximately $48 million in funds which it 
is anticipated will be deobligated and 
which the committee amendment will 
permit to be reobligated. 

Mr. President, I now turn to titles II 
and III of the bill. 

The committee has approved the sum 
of $110 million for the Peace Corps, the 
same as for fiscal year 1967, but $5 mil- 
lion over the House bill and 88,700,000 
under the amount requested in the budg- 
et. It was brought to the attention of 
the committee that the funds allowed by 


- the House would not support the current 


program and also provide the number of 
1968 trainees needed to replace volun- 
teers terminating in fiscal 1969. The com- 
mittee recommendation will provide for 
the continuation of the current program. 

For the Army administration of the 
Ryukyu Islands—the Okinawa and adja- 
cent islands—the committee recommends 
the $14,956,000 allowed by the House, 
which is also the sum requested in the 
budget. 

For the Cuban refugee program, the 
committee recommendation is $49 mil- 
lion, plus the $4,500,000 of unobligated 
balances existing at the end of the last 
fiscal year. 

At this point, I point out that I think 
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the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has done a magnificent job 
in connection with the Cuban refugee 
program. 

I point out that no member of our 
committee is more learned or more 
knowledgeable or more cooperative on 
this very essential program than is my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

For the migration and refugee assist- 
ance program administered by the De- 
partment of State, the committee rec- 
ommendation is $5 million, In making 
the reduction of $660,000 under the 
budgeted amount, the committee has 
directed the administration to review 
the entire program and to eliminate 
those activities which are no longer 
considered essential. The activities fi- 
nanced under this appropriation are 
listed on page 20 of the report. 

The committee has recommended the 
budget estimates for investment in the 
Inter-American Development Bank and 
the subscription to the International 
Development Association, $300 million 
and $104 million, respectively, both of 
which are fully explained on pages 20— 
22 of the report. The committee has also 
concurred in the limitations on operat- 
ing and administrative expenses of the 
Export-Import Bank requested in the 
budget. These limitations are, of course, 
subject to enactment into law of amend- 
ments to the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945, which are still pending in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, there is one other mat- 
ter: On November 28, the Congress 
adopted House Joint Resolution 936, 
which extends the authority of the con- 
tinuing resolution until December 2. A 
provision in the foreign assistance appro- 
priation bill, before you, will extend the 
continuing resolution to December 18 and 
will provide obligational authority to 
cover that period of time for the pay 
period beginning December 3 and ending 
on December 18. 

Mr. President, with the permission of 
my distinguished colleague, the minority 
manager of the bill, I move at this time 
that we amend this section. 

Mr. President, 1 move that the follow- 


ing amendment be substituted for the 


committee amendment which appears on 
page 23, line 21: 

Src. 404. The joint resolution of November 
28, 1967 (Public Law 90-162), is hereby 
amended by striking out “December 2, 1967” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “December 20, 
1967.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
LAND in the chair). The Chair rules that 
the committee amendments must be con- 
sidered before this amendment can be 
considered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc and 
that the bill, as thus amended, be re- 
garded as original text for the purpose of 
amendment; provided that no point of 
order shall be considered to have been 
waived by reason thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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The committee amendments, agreed 
to en bloc, are as follows: 


On page 2, line 5, after 212,“ strike out 
“$180,000,000”" and insert “$210,000,000"; in 
line 7, after the word “activity”, strike out 
“(except for family planning activities which 
shall not exceed 620,000,000) “; in line 9, after 
the word Congress“, insert a colon and 
“Provided, however, That no more than 
$20,000,000 shall be used for family plan- 
ning.” 

On page 2, line 13, after “214(c),” strike 
out “$11,500,000” and insert “$10,620,000.” 

On page 2, at the beginning of line 23, 
strike out “Chason” and insert “Chasan”. 

On page 3, line 2, after “232,” strike out 
“$1,000,000” and insert “$2,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 4, after 802 (a),“ strike 
out “$125,000,000" and insert “$130,000,000". 

On page 3, line 15, after 402,“ strike out 
“$600,000,000" and insert 610,000,000.“ 

On page 3, line 17, after “$10,000,000”, 
strike out the comma and “together with not 
to exceed $29,477,847 of the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation under this head 
for the fiscal year 1967.” and insert “Un- 
obligated balances as of June 30, 1967, of 
funds heretofore made available under the 
authority of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, except as otherwise pro- 
vided by law, are hereby continued available 
for the fiscal year 1968, for the same general 
purposes for which appropriated and 
amounts certified pursuant to section 1311 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, 
as having been obligated against appropri- 
ations heretofore made under the authority 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, for the same general purpose as 
any of the subparagraphs under ‘Economic 
Assistance’ are hereby continued available 
for the same period as the respective appro- 
priations in such subparagraphs for the same 
general purpose: Provided, That such pur- 
pose relates to a project or program pre- 
viously justified to Congress and the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate are notified 
prior to the reobligation of funds for such 
projects or programs.” 

On page 4, line 14, after the word “section”, 
strike out 252,“ and insert 252 (a),“; in line 
15, after the amendment just above stated, 
strike out “$75,000,000” and insert $100,- 
000,000.“ 

On page 4, line 17, after the word “sec- 
tion”, strike out “252” and insert “252(a),”; 
in the same line, after the amendment just 
above stated, strike out “$3'70,000,000" and 
insert “‘$4'78,000,000”". 

On page 4, after line 20, insert: 

“Alliance for Progress, partners of the alli- 
ance: For expenses authorized by section 
252(b), $714,000.” 

On page 4, line 24, after “202(a),” strike 
out “$400,000,000" and insert 8600, 000, 000“. 

On page 5, line 17, after “637(a)”, strike 
out “$55,800,000” and insert “$54,800,000.” 

On page 6, line 5, after the word “States,” 
strike out “$365,000,000", and insert 6510, 
000,000"; in line 8, after the word “States”, 
strike out the colon and “Provided further, 
That none of the funds contained in this 
paragraph and none of the funds contained 
in the military assistance credit sales revolv- 
ing fund shall be used to finance directly 
or indirectly the purchase or acquisition of 
sophisticated weapons systems, such as mis- 
sile systems and jet aircraft for military 
purposes, by or for any underdeveloped coun- 
try (as defined on page 142 of part 2 of the 
printed hearings of the House Committee on 
Appropriations on the fiscal year 1968 For- 
eign Assistance Appropriations) other than 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, Israel, the Republic of 
China, the Philippines, and Korea:” and in- 
sert Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this paragraph (in- 
cluding funds used for the military assist- 
ance credit sales revolving fund) shall be 
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used to finance directly or indirectly the pur- 
chase or acquisition of sophisticated weap- 
ons systems, such as missile systems and 
jet aircraft for military purposes, by or for 
any underdeveloped country, when the Pres- 
ident finds that such funds or the recipient 


or purchasing country’s own resources are 


being used for unnecessary military expendi- 
tures, to a degree which materially inter- 
feres with its development, In making such 
finding, the President shall take into ac- 
count (1) the percentage of the recipient or 
purchasing country’s budget which is de- 
voted to military purposes, and (2) the 
degree to which the recipient or purchasing 
country is using its foreign exchange re- 
sources to acquire military equipment.” 

On page 9, after line 12, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 106. It is the sense of Congress that 
any attempt by foreign nations to create dis- 
tinctions because of their race or religion 
among American citizens in the granting of 
personal or commercial access or any other 
rights otherwise available to United States 
citizens generally is repugnant to our prin- 
ciples; and in all negotiations between the 
United States and any foreign state arising 
as a result of funds appropriated under this 
title these principles shall be applied as the 
President may determine.” 

On page 13, line 8, after the word “than” 
strike out “$5,000,000” and insert 810,000, 
000”. 

On page 16, after line 11, strike out: 

“Sec. 119. The President is directed to with- 
hold economic asisstance in an amount 
equivalent to the amount spent by any un- 
derdeveloped country (as defined on page 
142 of part 2 of the printed hearings of the 
House Committee on Appropriations on the 
fiscal year 1968 Foreign Assistance Appropri- 
ations) other than Greece, Turkey, Iran, Is- 
rael, the Republic of China, the Philippines, 
and Korea for the purchase of sophisticated 
weapons systems such as missile systems and 
jet aircraft for military purposes from any 
country.” 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“Sec. 119. Hereafter, none of the funds ob- 
tained or authorized to be obtained from the 
sale of notes under authority of paragraph 
111(c) (2) of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 or paragraph 413 (b) (4) () of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 may be used for 
the purposes of discharging liabilities under 
any guaranties (exclusive of informational 
media guaranties) issued under sections 
221(b) and 224 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, sections 202(b) and 413(b)(4) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, and section 
111(b) (3) of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948. Any portion of the funds in the 
reserve established pursuant to section 
222(e) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
which are attributable to the funds realized 
from the sale of notes specified in the pre- 
ceding sentence shall be transferred to the 
general fund of the Treasury. The Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cancel all such notes 
and sums owing and unpaid thereon, in- 
cluding interest to date of cancellation.” 

On page 16, at the beginning of line 23, 
Strike out 8105, 000,000“ and insert 8110, 
000,000“. 

On page 19, line 3, after “$49,000,000”, in- 
sert a colon and “together with $4,500,000 of 
the unobligated balance of the appropriation 
under this head for the fiscal year 1967.” 

On page 19, line 18, after “‘3109;", strike 
out “$5,500,000” and insert “$5,000,000,”. 

On page 21, line 2, after the word “exceed”, 
strike out 62,550,000, 000“ and insert 2, 
850,000,000”. 

On page 21, line 10, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, strike out “$9,000” and insert “$12,- 
000". 

On page 23, after line 20, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“SEC. 404. The joint resolution of Octo- 
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ber 5, 1967 (Public Law 90-102), is hereby 
amended by striking out ‘December 2, 1967’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘December 18, 
1967.“ 


Mr. PASTORE. Now, Mr. President, I 
renew my request with respect to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Sec. 404. The joint resolution of November 
28, 1967 (Public Law 90-162), is hereby 
amended by striking out “December 2, 1967” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “December 20, 
1967.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island moves the adop- 
tion of the amendment, Is there discus- 
sion of the amendment? 

Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to answer in detail any uues- 
tion that any Member of the Senate 
might have, and I will do this after our 
distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Maine, has made her opening 
statement. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the distinguished and able chair- 
man of the committee, Senator PASTORE, 
for his generous personal observations. 
The feeling is mutual. I want to express 
my gratitude to the chairman, Senator 
Pastore, for the very fair and excellent 
manner in which he carried out his as- 
signment and duties in reporting this 
bill, and his thoughtfulness in including 
me, the ranking minority member on the 
subcommittee of the foreign assistance 
appropriation bill which handled H.R. 
13893, in all deliberations. The chairman 
and I joined together after the hearings 
were completed, going over each and 
every item in the bill in an effort to ar- 
rive at equitable recommendations to the 
committee. The chairman has already 
discussed all the money and language 
items in the bill, so I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to expand in this area. 
While I am supporting the bill I feel it 
my duty to advise the Senate of my feel- 
ings with regard to the foreign assistance 
program. 

The concept of foreign aid has changed 
drastically from the Marshall plan days 
when it was designed to achieve, and did 
achieve, prevention of communist take- 
over of economically weak countries of 
Western Europe—and from the days of 
aid to Greece and Turkey. Since World 
War II this country has paid out approx- 
imately $125 billion to help other coun- 
tries. Today some of these countries 
which we gave such vital Marshall plan 
aid to have turned against us, whether it 
be in the form of the Common Market or 
the failure to support our fight against 
the spread of aggressive communism in 
Asia. It has even turned to the point of 
France waging an economic war against 
us in attempting to undermine the value 
of our dollar. France certainly was not 
attempting to undermine our dollar in 
World Wars I and I when the American 
taxpayer was pouring in money and men 
to save France from annihilation. 
Neither has France made any gesture to 
repay the debt of $6 billion plus which 
she owes the United States and which 
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we have not demanded. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, France has quickly forgotten the fi- 
nancial support and manpower which the 
American people gave so willingly out of 
the goodness of their hearts. 

This pattern raises serious questions 
as to whether foreign aid at this time is 
really appreciated and whether it is in 
the best interests of our country to con- 
tinue this program at its present level. 
A prime example is India which opposes 
us repeatedly in the United Nations and 
supports Russia. It seems that our past 
aid has not won friends but rather ene- 
mies, at least in the economic sense, for 
what we have done for them. I read a 
news release in the newspaper not long 
ago entitled “Foreign Aid Unpopular in 
U.S. S. R., too.“ I should like to quote from 
this article, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Daily News, October 7, 1967: 

Russians are dissatisfied with their living 
standard, would like to see charity begin at 
home. So Kremlin boasts in propaganda 
broadcasts to underdeveloped countries about 
aid, but says little about this at home. 

When Premier Kosygin forgot himself at a 
press conference in this country and ex- 
panded on Russia’s foreign aid, this was cut 
out of text of his remarks published in USSR. 

Best guess here is that Kremlin loans and 
grants abroad, from 1954 to 1965, totaled 
$5 billion, not counting funds to prop up 
Cuba and supply arms to Arab states. 


I believe our own people are beginning 
to feel the same as the Russian people 
about our foreign aid program. It is 
certainly time to pause and wonder 
whether this apparently unappreciated 
foreign assistance program is justified, 
defendable, and in the best interests of 
our country when we are compelled be- 
cause of limited resources to reduce pro- 
grams which are vital to our own peoples, 
such as the antipoverty and public works 
programs. There are those who would 
characterize such pause as new isolation- 
ism, but I ask, has not the isolationism 
started from the other side first? From 
nations like France, whom we have saved 
twice in world wars and lifted from eco- 
nomic chaos with the Marshall plan? 
From nations like India, that bites the 
hand that has fed them? The threat is 
made that if we do not give aid to coun- 
tries like India they will go Communist. 
Any country that receives aid because of 
such a threat can never be ultimately 
counted as a friend and ally when the 
chips are down. Perhaps it is best to call 
the threat and bluff and let Russia 
shoulder the burden and abuse which 
such aid brings. 

So, Mr. President, there comes a time 
to take a stand for self-respect since 
there will be no international respect 
for our country unless we exhibit a na- 
tional respect and refuse to buckle under 
these threats that unless we give foreign 
assistance the recipient nations will 
threaten to go Communist. 

Mr. President, I hope that the funds 
recommended in the foreign assistance 
appropriation bill will be carefully 
handled by the Agency. Before funds are 
committed projects should be scruti- 
nized and good judgment made in the 
allotment of these funds. 

In closing, Mr. President, the chair- 
man has already explained my amend- 
ment, which appears on page 15 of the 
bill, and unanimously approved by the 
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Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
whereby approximately $200 million will 
be released to the Treasury, if adopted, 
from the Investment Guaranty Fund. I 
will only add that this amendment will 
do at least three things: First, release to 
the Treasury the sum of $199,071,521.50, 
set aside to take care of three Treasury 
notes which mature on July 1, 1982; 
second, reduce the total of unutilized re- 
serve to $104,097,151.43, which should 
be ample to take care of any claims that 
might arise in view of the fact that all 
claims are secure by the full faith and 
credit of the U.S. Government; third, 
help to prevent any move by Agency at 
some future date from getting additional 
back-door financing out of another com- 
mittee to be used on other programs. 

Mr. President, I am sure Senators join 
me in expressing appreciation to our able 
colleague, the chairman [Mr. PASTORE], 
for bringing to us a good bill, and I urge 
Senate approval of this bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The time is limited. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
whatever time the Senator from Florida 
requires, on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 

I wish to make a few comments about 
the provisions of the bill relating to the 
refugee program as it applies particularly 
to the refugees from Cuba. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
the manager of the bill and to his dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Maine, for having placed back in the bill 
and having reappropriated the $4,500,000 
which was left over from last year’s ap- 
propriation. It may be needed this year; 
it may not. The fact that some money 
was left this year indicates that the 
Agency is not trying to spend everything 
that is appropriated to it. 

I wish to say for the Recor that this 
matter is moving much more smoothly 
than it has at times in the past. For ex- 
ample, all problems between the Federal 
agencies and the hospitals in the Miami 
area as to the payment for services ren- 
dered to the refugees have been straight- 
ened out. The hospital bill has been 
brought to current status, and, so far as 
I can now see, there is no probability 
of further misunderstanding in that re- 
gard. 

Likewise, the largest item of expense 
for refugees, the matter of appropria- 
tions for education of the minor refugee 
children, particularly those from families 
which are without employment, has been 
straightened out and has been put on a 
current basis, which is acceptable to the 
school authorities of the county of Dade 
and to the Federal authorities as well as 
to the State of Florida, since the State 
pays a certain portion of the operating 
cost of the schools. 

I am grateful for the recognition by 
the two distinguished Senators whom I 
have mentioned of the fact that this pro- 
gram has been thriftily handled, in that 
they have agreed, at my request, to the 
reappropriation of the $4,500,000 which 
was left over from last year, because it 
may be needed. 

We do not see an end to this program 
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as yet. A large group of good people still 
want to get out of Cuba. Each weekday, 
air flights come into the airport at Mi- 
ami, bearing people who are anxious to 
get away from Communist dominion. 

Mr. President, I wish to say for the 
Recorp, and I am sure Senators will be 
glad to have this information, that many 
of these Cubans are proving to be real 
assets to our country, particularly the 
professional people, and among them es- 
pecially doctors and dentists. They are 
filling the need we have in our country 
for a larger number of those highly 
trained people. 

I also want to say that I express for 
them and for our State appreciation to 
the Congress for the fact that Congress 
is helping them by allowing them, by 
passing special bills, to count all of the 
time since they came in as refugees as 
time toward becoming citizens. Many of 
them are not able to take examinations 
to practice as doctors and dentists, in 
their own right, until they become citi- 
zens and can pass appropriate board 
examinations. 

Mr. President, in the meantime these 
professional people are practicing under 
other doctors and dentists by the hun- 
dreds and they are rendering a splendid 
service. There is scarcely a hospital in 
our State which does not have on its 
staff some of these learned doctors and 
dentists who are doing a fine job for hu- 
manity. I could say the same thing, but 
not to the same degree, with respect to 
hospitals in many other parts of the 
Nation. 

These refugees are by no means dead- 
weight on our people. I think it is appro- 
priate for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
show that fact and that their record and 
reputation is very fine for obeying the 
law and seeking, with all diligence, to 
learn our language and to have their 
youngsters get ahead in our schools, and 
to move ahead in college and university 
training on the part of those who are a 
little older. 

Mr. President, I think our country has 
done a fine job in this regard, a job that 
is not only paying off in the way of serv- 
ing thousands of people who need to be 
served, but also in serving the Nation. I 
am sure that it will so prove in the long 
run. 

I wish to make one other point before 
I close, and that is with respect to the 
Export-Import Bank. I notice that the 
committee placed back in the bill the 
amount of the recommended appropria- 
tion for the Export-Import Bank which 
had been cut off in the other body. I am 
glad they have done that, because to my 
mind here is a very useful instru- 
mentality. 

I have but one objection to the way 
in which they have functioned and that 
is that sometimes they have been so 
eager to get things done, whether it be 
the rendition of services by Americans in 
foreign lands or furnishing machinery— 
and it is for such purposes the act was 
created—that they sometimes have 
stepped on the toes of some local indus- 
tries hurtfully. 

The Senate will recall that in this year 
we placed in the extended authorization 
bill for the Export-Import Bank lan- 
guage on this point requiring them as a 
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matter of policy to take into greater con- 
sideration the impact, the hurtful im- 
pact, upon domestic business of loans 
they make. I am sure that the direction 
of the Congress will be observed. 

I think that the two Senators who have 
charge of this bill have done a remark- 
ably fine job and I think that fact is best 
illustrated by the fact that we have so 
few Senators here trying to amend the 
bill in this particular, that particular, 
or another. This is vastly different from 
our earlier experience. 

I know of no single amendment to cut 
off anything in the bill. That is cer- 
tainly at variance with what has taken 
place in earlier years in the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. President, that means this bill has 
been given careful consideration by the 
Senators who had it before them and 
that it meets with the approval of the 
Senate generally, for which I warmly 
congratulate both Senators. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Florida has mentioned 
the Export-Import Bank. Would the 
Senator from Rhode Island advise me 
exactly how that fits into this bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. It has been carried in 
this appropriation bill for many years. 
The House committee places it in this 
bill when it introduced the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I wish to ask 
the Senator this question. As the Sen- 
ator will recall, on August 10, when the 
Export-Import Bank authorizing legis- 
lation was before the Senate, the Senate 
adopted an amendment by a vote of 56 
to 26 that would have prevented use of 
tax funds to finance transactions of those 
nations trading with our enemy. The 
matter went to the House committee. The 
House committee sustained it by a vote 
of 17 to 14; it was cleared before the 
Rules Committee, and it is now on the 
floor of the House. This would not set 
that aside, would it? 

Mr. PASTORE. It absolutely would 
not. The authorization bill as passed will 
be governing with reference to the prob- 
lem that has been presented by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. 

AMENDMENT NO, 491 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 491 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 4, strike out ““$130,000,000" 
and insert “$141,000,000." 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND PROGRAMS (FOREIGN AS- 
SISTANCE ACT, SEC. 302 (a)) 

EFFECT OF A REDUCTION IN THE FISCAL YEAR 

1968 APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident’s budget included a request for an 
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authorization of $141 million for volun- 
tary contributions to international orga- 
nizations and programs in fiscal year 
1968. The Senate authorization bill pro- 
vided $140,483,000, while the House au- 
thorization bill allowed the full amount 
requested. The conferees agreed upon 
$141 million. 

The appropriation requested for vol- 
untary contributions in fiscal year 1968 
was $140,980,000. The appropriation bill 
as passed by the House allowed $125 mil- 
lion. The appropriation bill reported out 
by the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee provides $130 million. 

A reduction of the appropriation below 
the amount originally requested would 
force a reversal of U.S. policy of offering 
to match other countries’ contributions 
to programs in the U.N. family, usually 
at a 40-percent ratio, and would discour- 
age efforts to persuade other govern- 
ments to increase their contributions to 
international activities in the field of 
economic development, peacekeeping, 
and the stabilization of troubled areas. 

About 85 percent of the recommended 
programs would be devoted to multilat- 
eral economic and social development. 
The major programs in this category are 
the U.N. development program, the U.N. 
Children’s Fund, and the Indus Basin 
Development Fund. A reduction in our 
pledges to these activities would have 
the following adverse effects: 

On the U.N. development program: It 
would be impossible to match at the 
40-to-60 ratio the contributions of others 
to this program at a time when their 
Pledges are significantly increasing. A 
reduction in our pledge would weaken 
the soundest and most effective instru- 
ment of technical assistance within the 
U.N. system and lend strength to irre- 
sponsible initiatives to proliferate U.N. 
development programs contrary to our 
interests. 

On the U.N. Children’s Fund: It would 
mean that the U.S. pledge would be re- 
duced below the level of the last several 
years and would reverse our role of lead- 
ership in this worldwide humanitarian 
activity for improving the health and 
well-being of children and their mothers. 

On the Indus Basin Development 
Fund: It would mean that the United 
States would not be able to meet its share 
this year of the costs of this major proj- 
ect for removing tensions between India 
and Pakistan and would cast doubt on 
the World Bank’s ability to complete the 
construction program which is now 
scheduled to end in 1972. 

The other 15 percent of the adminis- 
tration's estimate would be used for 
meeting the U.S. share of the cost of 
maintaining during the first 5 months 
of 1967 and then repatriating the U.N. 
Emergency Force, and of the activities 
of the U.N. Relief and Works Agency in 
caring for both the refugees of the 1948 
conflict and the new refugees created by 
hostilities in the Middle East last June. 

In view of adamant opposition by the 
U.S.S.R. and other states to the role of 
the U.N. as an effective peacekeeper, U.N. 
peacekeeping operations in recent years 
have been financed by the contributions 
of those countries which voluntarily sup- 
port them. If the United States does not 
pay its share of the costs of the last 
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phase of the U.N. Emergency Force, and 
of possible subsequent peacekeeping 
operations in the Middle East, the effect 
would be to hamper U.N. efforts to stabi- 
lize conditions in the area and to com- 
pound the financial problems of the 
United Nations. 

If the United States were to reduce 
its contribution to UNRWA below the 
level of previous years, that organization 
would be forced to reduce its services to 
refugees, old and new, at a time when 
tension continues at a high level in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a de- 
tailed analysis of the various U.N. pro- 
grams to which the United States makes 
voluntary contributions, so that the full 
scope of the subject matter of the 
amendment may be understood. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF U.N. PROGRAMS VOLUNTARILY 
CONTRIBUTED TO BY THE UNITED STATES 
1. UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM— 
UNDP 

The UNDP, created on the initiative of the 
United States, is the core of all UN efforts to 
provide development assistance to its mem- 
bers. Under the firm leadership of Paul Hoff- 
man it has become the largest and best run 
multilateral program of technical assistance 
and pre-investment. In recent years it has 
picked up growing support from developed 
countries, seven of which on a per capita 
basis contribute more than the United 
States. Between 1963 and 1967, Canada and 
Sweden more than doubled their contribu- 
tions from $4.5 million to $9.9 million and 
$7.25 million to $15.5 million, respectively. 
Under pressure from UNDP the LDCs are 
providing up to 60% in counter-part for 
UNDP financed projects and programs. Re- 
quests for assistance far exceed available 
resources. 

Any cut of the $75 million requested as a 
contribution for 1968 would have serious 
consequences: 

1. It would make it impossible to match 
on the traditional 40% matching formula 
the contributions pledged by other countries 
for 1968. This would put a brake on our 
efforts to increase the contributions of other 
developed countries to aid programs. 

2. It would sharply reduce the ability of 
UNDP to finance new projects in 1968 and 
thus increase the back-log of requests which 
deserve assistance. 

3. It would discourage the LDCs in their 
self-help efforts, which are g momen- 
tum, since many of their priority projects 
cannot be undertaken without UNDP as- 
sistance. 

4. It would seriously damage a system 
under which the United States has contri- 
buted $4 for every $6 contributed by other 
countries. 

5. By weakening the soundest and most ef- 
fective instrument of technical assistance 
within the UN system, it would lend strength 
to irresponsible initiatives of other nations 
to proliferate other development programs 
contrary to our interests. 

6. Considering the extent to which the 
United States is identified with UNDP and its 
orderly growth and success, a reduction in 
our contribution at this time would affect 
adversely our standing throughout the UN 
system and among the developing countries. 

2. UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 


UNICEF is one of the most successful in- 
ternational humanitarian efforts the world 
has known and the United States is widely 
known as the leader in this effort. The U.S. 
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Government and the American people have 
warmly and generously supported UNICEF's 
activities on behalf of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of children in the world who suffer the 
burdens of hunger, disease and ignorance. 
Recently UNICEF has agreed to support pro- 
grams in family planning as requested by 
Member Governments. 

U.S. representatives to UNICEF and other 
UN bodies have consistently urged other gov- 
ernments to increase their contributions to 
UNICEF, and from 1962 to 1967, they have, in 
fact, increased their contributions by almost 
one third from $12.1 million in 1962 to an 
estimated $16 million in 1967. During these 
same years, the U.S. contribution has re- 
mained stationary at $12 million, except for 
1967 when the U.S. Government made a 
special contribution of $1 million in honor 
of the award to UNICEF of the Nobel Peace 
Prize. A reduction in the U.S. contribution 
in 1968 below $12 million would represent 
the complete reversal of previous U.S. expres- 
sions of support for UNICEF. It would seri- 
ously compromise our continuing and suc- 
cessful efforts to exercise leadership in 
UNICEF's programs. Recently the President 
of the United States, in proclaiming October 
31 as National UNICEF Day, said “I hope 
that the American people and the peoples of 
all countries will continue to support UNICEF 
to the limits of their abilities, both through 
their private efforts and through their gov- 
ernments.” A reduction in the U.S. contri- 
bution to UNICEF in order to keep within 
the overall limitation of $125 million would 
not be in accord with the President’s Proc- 
lamation. It could mean the lowest U.S. con- 
tribution to UNICEF since 1958. 


3. INDUS BASIN DEVELOPMENT FUND 


In 1960 and 1964, the U.S., World Bank, 
and seven other nations pledged $1.4 bil- 
lion in foreign exchange and rupees to Carry 
out a construction program which will equi- 
tably divide the waters of the Indus Basin 
between India and Pakistan. The program is 
settling an issue which has been a major 
source of tension in India-Pakistan rela- 
tions. The U.S. pledged $416 million in grants 
and loans subject to the appropriation of 
funds by Congress. This amount represents 
44% of the total foreign exchange commit- 
ted. The World Bank administers the pro- 
gram and the U.S. and other donors agreed 
to make semi-annual payments to the Bank 
based on their estimates of payments due 
contractors each six months. 

All nations, including India and Pakistan, 
have met their commitments thus far. The 
construction program, due to be completed 
by 1972, is on or ahead of schedule. A de- 
cision by the U.S., the largest donor, not 
to meet its pledge could have manifold re- 
percussions. 

It could encourage similar actions by oth- 
er donors for whom the foreign exchange 
cost of the program is also a burden. 

It could cast doubt on the World Bank’s 
ability to complete the construction pro- 
gram and thus introduce a new element of 
uncertainty into India-Pakistan relations. 

It could strain the U.S.’s relations with 
India and Pakistan and undermine our credi- 
bility in counselling the two nations to 
normalize relations. 


4. UN TECHNICAL AND OPERATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
TO THE CONGO 

The recommended fiscal year 1968 contri- 
bution of $3 million to this UN program is 
$500,000 less than our fiscal year 1967 obli- 
gation. The UN program is already on a 
phase-out schedule which calls for 300 tech- 
nicians in 1967, 185 in 1968, and 100 in 1969. 
A reduction in the $3 million contribution 
would require an even more rapid cut-back 
in the UN program which would weaken the 
administrative capabilities of both the Con- 
golese central and provincial governments. 

A US. contribution at the planned level 
has become increasingly important in light 
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of the significant decline in Belgian bilateral 
aid. Belgium already has decided to reduce 
its technical assistance program this year 
from 1,700 to 1,300 technicians, which in- 
clude roughly 850 teachers and 450 advisory 
personnel. There is the possibility of a fur- 
ther reduction to 1,100 technicians. 


5. WORLD FOOD PROGRAM 


The World Food Program was proposed by 
the U.S. Government in 1961 as an effort to 
promote economic development through the 
use of foodstuffs. The Program’s aim was to 
determine to what extent, and in what man- 
ner, food aid could be used multilaterally to 
stimulate economic and social development, 
to assist in pre-school and school feeding and 
to meet emergency needs. 

The United States in 1966, subject to Con- 
gressional authorization, pledged the follow- 
ing on a matching basis for the Program's 
second two-year period (1966-68): 1) up to 
$92 million in agricultural commodities, 2) 
sufficient shipping services to transport the 
U.S. commodities, and 3) up to $6 million in 
cash for administrative and operational costs. 

The U.S. paid $2 million for administrative 
costs for each of the years 1966 and 1967 as 
the first two installments on its three year 
pledge. In view of U.S. interest in promoting 
the growth of less developed countries 
through food aid, it is important that we be 
in a position to contribute our share of the 
1968 costs of reviewing, supervising, and ad- 
ministering programs of assistance. 


6. IAEA OPERATIONAL PROGRAM 


The United States voluntary contribution 
to the International Atomic Energy Agency 
has remained almost stationary for the past 
six years at approximately $1,000,000 in cash 
and kind, while other members’ contributions 
have been rising. 

The political impact of a cutback in the 
U.S. voluntary contributions would be ad- 
verse to our long-term foreign policy goals. 
We are presently advocating a non-prolifera- 
tion treaty whose safeguards provisions would 
be implemented by the IAEA and we have 
for many years vigorously supported the de- 
velopment of a strong and effective IAEA 
safeguards program. This program is paid for 
from the assessed budget by all IAEA member 
states, most of whom regard the Agency’s 
technical assistance program as its most im- 

t function. We believe that any reduc- 
tion in our support of the technical assist- 
ance program, while at the same time ad- 
vocating an expansion of the Agency’s polic- 
ing powers, will have an adverse effect on 
our efforts to win the support of the develop- 
ing countries for a strengthened IAEA safe- 
guards system and a vital role for the IAEA 
in the implementation of a non-proliferation 
treaty. 

7. U.N. EMERGENCY FORCE—UNEF 


UNEF was withdrawn from its position 
along the U.A.R. border with Israel in May 
1967. UN members must meet the costs in- 
curred during the first five months of 1967, 
as well as the costs of rapid withdrawal, 
indemnification of UNEF troops killed dur- 
ing the hostilities, and replacement of equip- 
ment lost by national contingents. 

In light of the continuing danger that a 
renewed outbreak of hostilities could occur in 
the Middle East, it is possible that the present 
relatively small U.N. peacekeeping operation 
there will have to be expanded or that a larger 
force will be established. 

If the US. does not pay its share of the 
costs of the last phase of the UNEF and of 
possible subsequent peacekeeping operations 
in the Middle East, the effect would be to 
hamper UN efforts to stabilize conditions in 
the area and to compound the financial prob- 
lems of the UN. 


8. U.N. RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 


Tensions in the Middle East remain high, 
and the threat of a renewal of widespread 
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violence continues. The refugee problem ag- 
gravated by the June hostilities is a major 
factor contributing to the tensions, and any 
worsening in the condition of the refugees 
could lead to greater unrest which would 
contribute further to the unstable situation. 
UNRWA’s. task has been significantly in- 
creased as a result of the movement of refu- 
gees following the recent fighting, especially 
the large-scale evacuation of the West Bank 
of the Jordan River and the Gaza Strip. Be- 
cause of the significant increase in the num- 
ber of refugees, UNRWA estimates its CY 
1968 budget at $45.8 million, $6.8 million 
more than CY 1967. 

In the face of this grave situation it is 
hoped that total government contributions 
to UNRWA will be higher during the com- 
ing months than has been the case in the 
recent past. In light of the disproportion- 
ately high share of UNRWA costs that the 
United States has been bearing, we do not 
intend to propose any increase in our regu- 
lar contribution. If contributions from others 
rise this will result in a reduction in our 
percentage share. However, for us to reduce 
our contribution when the need is greater 
than ever would seem particularly inappro- 
priate. Such a move would appear to many to 
demonstrate a decreased U.S. interest in the 
plight of the refugees at a time when the 
problem is more serious than it has been for 
some years, and would in all likelihood ex- 
acerbate the difficulties inherent in the search 
for an overall peaceful settlement of Arab- 
Israeli issues, 


9. U.N. INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING AND 
RESEARCH—UNITAR 


The UN Institute for Training and Re- 
search (UNITAR) is endeavoring to improve 
the efficiency of the UN system by applying 
modern managerial and operational research 
concepts to its activities, clarifying the util- 
ity of the UN in peacekeeping and in eco- 
nomie and social development, and provid- 
ing in-house training for UN staffs. Before 
UNITAR was established in 1965 this element 
was noticeably missing in UN operations. As 
an Indication of the value others place upon 
UNITAR, total pledges to fund the Institute's 
activities, excluding the United States, are 
$3.5 million. 

The proposed contribution of $500,000 for 
both the Institute's regular program and a 
group of fellowships honoring the late Am- 
bassador Adlai E. Stevenson is the same 
amount contributed for fiscal year 1967. In 
view of the Institute's potential in serving 
important U.S. objectives in the field of 
peacekeeping research, in-house staff train- 
ing, improved programing of UN activities 
and the application of modern U.S, man- 

and operational technology to UN ac- 
tivities and finances, it would be undesir- 
able to reduce this amount. A reduction 
would be intrepreted as faltering U.S. in- 
terest. It could adversely affect the amounts 
contributed by other governments and re- 
quire a cut-back in the program. 
10. U.N. SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR SOUTH AFRICANS 

The United States is interested in these 
UN programs as a means to assist the vic- 
tims of apartheid and to demonstrate support 
for constructive measures in troubled South- 
ern Africa, at a time when many are look- 
ing to the United States for leadership. 

Most UN members believe the United States 
has a decisive influence on events in south- 
ern Africa and they have increasingly de- 
manded that we take the lead on southern 
African issues. In fact, we cannot take the 
kinds of actions these states consider neces- 
sary, but we can demonstrate our concern 
through support of humanitarian programs 
such as the scholarship programs for South 
Africans and the UN Trust Fund for South 
Africa. About 45 countries have already con- 
tributed or pledged $1.2 million over the past 
three years. Of this amount, the United 
States donated $75,000 toward a pilot proj- 
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ect—from fiscal year 1965 funds. Continued 
U.S. failure to give adequate financial sup- 
port could weaken our broad foreign policy 
objectives in southern Africa and encourage 
a South African belief that the United States 
somehow supports South Africa’s inhumane 
policies. 
11. WHO—MEDICAL RESEARCH 

In 1965 the U.S. joined the International 
Agency for Research on Cancer, established 
by the World Health Organization to acceler- 
ate efforts to discover means of controlling 
cancer through expanded international co- 
operation in cancer research. Membership in 
the Agency involves an annual contibution 
of $150,000 from each of its members. Thus 
far eight other countries, Australia, France, 
West Germany, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, the 
UK. and the U.S.S.R. have joined. 

If the U.S. is not able to make its annual 
contribution of $150,000, it will be forced to 
drop out of this activity just as it is begin- 
nings to develop promising studies in the 
relationship between cancer incidence and 
various environmental factors, 

12. SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR VIETNAM 

A reduction in funds for voluntary con- 
tributions will force the United States to 
reverse its growingly successful policy of 
seeking to expand programs of UN agencies 
in Vietnam by offering to finance new activi- 
ties. Despite the difficulties in working out 
peace-time development projects in a war 
situation, UN-system assistance to Vietnam 
has increased from $695,000 in 1965 to $1,- 
345,000 (estimated) for 1967. 

In the fiscal year 1967 the United States 
offered to fund the expansion of a project 
administered by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization for exploring and developing 
the fisheries resources of the waters off the 
Vietnamese coasts and committed $706,000. 
A further contribution of $1.3 million to the 
project in the fiscal year 1968 is essential 
to its successful completion. 

Other projects of assistance to Vietnam 
under consideration by Vietnam and UN 
agencies in such fields as technical educa- 
tion, child welfare and health would have 
to be curtailed if the proposed reduction in 
the appropriation is actually made. The 
momentum of our effort to involve the UN 
more closely and deeply in vietnam would 
be lost. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, finally, I 
should like to say to the Senator manag- 
ing the bill, whose committee has done 
such an excellent job in implementing 
the foreign aid program very nearly to 
the limit Congress has authorized, that I 
am mindful and appreciative of the 
conscientious work his committee has 
done. In this particular area, however, I 
think it would be a great mistake if we 
were to reduce our contribution. Never 
before have we failed to meet our com- 
mitment in voluntary contributions to 
the U.N. Indeed, we have urged other 
countries to contribute increased 
amounts of money so that the general 
burden might be more equitably shared. 
We have had some success in that effort. 
I believe it would be a grave mistake 
now, in view of that success, to be the 
first country to fail to meet its own com- 
mitment. Therefore, I hope that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island, who is in charge of the bill, could 
see fit to support the amendment. I hope 
also that the Senate will adopt it. 

Mr. PASTORE. First, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Rxconp a statement in the report 
beginning on page 6 under the title 
“International Organizations and Pro- 
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grams,” ending with the explanations of 
the programs on page 8, just before 
“Supporting Assistance.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PROGRAMS 
1967 appropria tion 
1968 budget estimate — 140,980,000 
House allowance 125, 000, 000 
Committee recommendation 130, 000, 000 


The committee recommends the sum of 
$130,000,000 for this item, which is $5,000,000 
more than the amount allowed by the House. 
In addition, the unobligated balance of 
$4,231,154 under this head is continued 
available. 

The programs to be funded out of this 
appropriation are shown below: 


Voluntary contributions to international 
organizations and programs 


Fiscal year 1968, 


proposed 
U.N. Development Program $75, 000, 000 
U.N. Children’s Fund. 12, 000, 000 
Indus Basin Development Fund. 25, 500, 000 


U.N. technical and operational 


assistance to the Congo 3, 000, 000 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Orga- 

nization—World food program 2,000,000 
Special contributions for Viet- 

„ 0000000000000 


International Atomic Energy 
Agency— Operational program 1,000,000 
World Health Organization 


Cancer research 150, 000 
U.N. Institute for Training and 

„ 500, 000 
U.N. programs for South Afri- 

SE — Set Ee Ora 150, 000 


U.N. Relief and Works Agency 1 13, 300, 000 
U.N. peacekeeping operations: 
U.N, Emergency Force (Near 


th 6, 385, 000 
Tea. 140, 985, 000 
Total annual pledge, including agri- 
cultural commodities: fiscal year 1968, 


$22,200,000. 


The committee is greatly concerned with 
the trend of ever-increasing budgets of in- 
ternational organizations. Year after year, 
the committee has expressed its concern over 
the mounting costs of these various interna- 
tional organizations, both on the contribu- 
tion level and percentagewise. The commit- 
tee strongly feels that many of these United 
Nations programs should be brought in line 
in proportion to our main contribution to 
the United Nations and that other nations 
should be called upon to assume a greater 
responsibility in accordance with their 
capacity to do so. The United States repre- 
sentatives at the United Nations are directed 
to advise the Committees on Appropriations 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
when the next budgets are prepared what 
these budgets are and what our representa- 
tives have agreed to in the way of U.S. con- 
tributions to these organizations. 

In recommending a sum which is less than 
the budget estimate, the committee desires 
that none of the reduction be applied to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. The execu- 
tive branch did not furnish the committee 
with a breakdown of the reductions which 
they would make as a result of an overall 
total reduction made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The committee believes that in 
the future the appropriation for each of the 
items under this head should be on an in- 
dividual line item basis so that when reduc- 
tions are made by the Congress they will not 
be placed arbitrarily against the most im- 
portant programs. 

The committee has approved the sum of 
not to exceed $50,000 for United Nations 
programs for South Africans. 
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Historical, descriptive and financial data, 
and other pertinent information respecting 
the major international organizations and 
programs are discussed in more detail in the 
following narrative: 

U.N. development program. This program 
(UNDP) began on January 1, 1966, and com- 
bines two previously separate programs— 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance (EPTA) and the Special Fund. 

The EPTA program primarily provides 
experts and training fellowships to expand 
the technical resources of the developing 
countries. The Special Fund concentrates on 
preinvestment programs designed to increase 
a developing country’s productive capacity 
and help it establish a more favorable invest- 
ment climate. 

The United Nations Children’s Fund.— 
This fund (UNICEF) helps governments de- 
vise programs of permanent benefit to chil- 
dren, provides needed supplies and equip- 
ment, and aids the training of national and 
local staffs to operate the programs. 

The Indus Basin Development Fund. 
This fund (IBDF), administered by the 
World Bank, is financing a 10-year program 
to construct works in Pakistan to replace 
waters allocated to India under the Indus 
Waters Treaty. The project, the largest earth- 
moving job ever undertaken, involves the 
construction of a dam, seven barges, and 430 
miles of canals. 

By participating in the IBDF, the United 
States is helping to provide arable land for 
over 50 million people in Pakistan and India, 
and at the same time to remove one of the 
principal sources of friction between the 
two countries. 

The Indus program is now in its seventh 
year. Construction was estimated to be 75 
percent complete by the end of 1966 and the 
last two major contracts were let in Janu- 
ary 1967. Filling of the Mangla Dam Reser- 
voir, largest of the Indus projects, began in 
February 1967. 

The IBDF agreement provides that con- 
tributors make payments to the Fund upon 
semiannual call from the World Bank. Based 
on estimates of total payments which will be 
due contractors, the World Bank plans to call 
for $25.5 million in U.S. dollar grant con- 
tributions during fiscal 1968. 

U.N. technical and operational assistance to 
the Congo.—Through the international re- 
cruitment and placement of personnel with 
the necessary skills and language competence, 
the U.N. technical and operational assist- 
ance program for the Congo (Kinshasa) 
helps meet the country’s critical need for 
technical advisers and operational experts. 
The program serves the U.S. objective of 
strengthening a moderate central govern- 
ment’s capabilities for maintaining internal 
security, political stability, and a reasonable 
rate of development. 

U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees—This agency (UNRWA) helps 
meet the minimum food, shelter, health and 
educational needs of the Arab refugee popu- 
lation in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and the 
Gaza Strip. 

U.N. peacekeeping operations—The UN. 
Emergency Force (UNEF), established in 
1956, acts as a border patrol and buffer force 
on the armistice line and international fron- 
tier between Israel and the United Arab Re- 
public. It serves a major U.N. and U.S. objec- 
tive of helping keep the peace between the 
two states and contributing to stability in 
the area. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, it is not 
a large amount, in proportion to the 
overall amount provided in the bill. I 
dare say that more time was devoted to 
this subject matter, in proportion, than 
other matters which appear in the bill. 
The reason why that is so is that we, too, 
were quite disturbed about the programs, 
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not as to their merits—we all agree that 
all of them are worthwhile and that the 
United States should participate in 
them—but the fact still remains the 
committee felt that while our main con- 
tribution to the U.N. is about 33 percent 
it has been going up from time to time 
in some of these other programs. 

The committee was somewhat wary as 
to whether our friends in the United 
Nations were making their proportionate 
contributions. That is what disturbed 
the committee. The House did cut it sub- 
stantially. We added $5 million plus the 
fact that we added the language which 
would give them the unobligated bal- 
ances of $4,231,154 which in fact is a 
restoration over the House bill of $9,- 
231,154. 

While I am not authorized by the com- 
mittee to accept the Senator’s amend- 
ment, I am one of those who believe in 
the programs. I am not going to resist 
it. As a matter of fact, I am going to sup- 
port it. I have talked it over with the 
Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH] and 
she agrees with me that we will have to 
watch very closely, in the future, the idea 
that we take the 33 percent one time, and 
then raise it to 40 percent. In other 
words, the complaint I make is that 
sometimes, I think, our negotiators have 
been a little more magnanimous than 
they should be. 

Every time there is a little hiatus or a 
vacuum in the amount of the fund, 
America is always willing to fill in the 
gap. I think that sometimes we go a little 
too far. The point is that while this is an 
overall appropriation, we are suggesting 
from now on that each one of the pro- 
grams be made a line item so that we can 
consider them separately, so that we do 
not have to make an overall meat axe 
cut. 

I repeat, I have talked this over with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
a member of the committee, and with 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], 
and we are ready to vote on it. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island very much. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, are 
there any further amendments at the 
desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
no further amendments at the desk at 
this time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully suggest that we are ready for 
third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
eee e 


be 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina such time as he 
may wish. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
want the Recorp to show that if it were 
possible to do so, I would support the 
military assistance part of the pend- 
ing bill. 

By providing military assistance to 
certain countries, we would be assisting 
them to stay free of communism. We 
would also prevent the necessity to send 
more men overseas. 

If we can send dollars instead of sol- 
diers for that purpose, I am sure it would 
meet with the approval of the American 
people. 

I feel that military assistance is highly 
important, but, in view of the national 
debt which the United States has been 
carrying for years, especially in view of 
the tremendous deficit this year of some- 
where around $30 billion, and in view of 
the burden upon the American people 
at this time fighting the war in Vietnam, 
I shall be unable to support the bill. 

I want to make my position clear, I 
favor a military bill. If allowed to vote 
on that part of it, I would support it, but 
since it is going to be included within 
one vote, I shall be forced to vote against 
the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Rhode Island yield, 
so that I may ask him one question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. What was the 
amount of the Senate authorization? 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator mean 
the conference authorization, or the Sen- 
ate authorization? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The authori- 
zation which the Senate adopted some 
weeks ago. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will in- 
dulge me just one moment, I can get that 
figure for him. 

The amount is $2,813,900,000 for title I. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is the 
Senate authorization. 

Mr. PASTORE. That was the Senate 
authorization. Title I of this bill provides 
$2.719 billion. This is under the Senate 
authorization. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New York 
LMr. Javits] is not able to be here this 
afternoon, as he is attending the funeral 
of Cardinal Spellman, in New York. At 
his request, T ask unanimous consent that 
his statement on the foreign aid appro- 
priation bill be printed in the Recorp pri- 
or to the vote on the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 
I support this year’s foreign aid bill, even 


though I believe it is grossly inadequate. I 
pray and hope that future generations will 
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not say, to quote the Bible: They have sown 
the wind and they shall reap the whirlwind.” 

This year’s authorization bill has the dis- 
tinction of being the lowest foreign aid bill 
in 20 years—$788 million below the Presi- 
dent's request and $29 million below the 
smallest total ever appropriated in fiscal year 
1956. Then on November 17 the House passed 
a foreign aid appropriation bill which was 
$478 million below the authorized level. The 
Senate Appropriations Committee's actions, 
which restore most of the House cuts, have 
been most responsible and the Committee is 
to be commended. 

I fully understand the frustrations of many 
Members of Congress over their inability to 
exercise greater influence over the conduct 
of U.S. foreign policy, particularly regarding 
the war in Viet-Nam, I am also aware of 
overwhelming Congressional concern over 
the growing deficit in the Federal budget. 
I share this concern. I seriously question, 
however, whether the emasculation of our 
foreign aid program will materially con- 
tribute to either of these concerns of Con- 


gress. 

Foreign aid, in its various forms and serv- 
ing many and often complex objectives, has 
served this nation well. There has been oc- 
casional waste or error of judgement, but for 
a relatively modest sum, we have been able 
to contribute in a small way through this 
program to stability and progress in the de- 
veloping regions of the world. 

It would be the greatest folly for us to be- 
lieve that we can continue to exist in peace 
in a world ravaged by hunger and poverty. 
The majority of the world lives on bare sub- 
sistence and envies us for the opulence in 
which our poor live, let alone those of us 
who are well off. 

In a speech delivered before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Montreal in 
May 1966, Secretary McNamara made a very 
good case of the close relationship between 
the incidence of de facto wars or violent con- 
flicts and the economic status of the coun- 
tries afflicted. He showed that while only 1 
of 27 nations rated as rich by the World 
Bank has suffered a major internal upheaval 
in its own territory since 1958, among the 38 
very poor nations not less than 32 have suf- 
fered significant confiicts—an average of 2 
major outbreaks of violence per country in 
the eight-year period. 

If we refuse to heed their request for de- 
velopment assistance in the years to come, 
let us not be surprised if developing nations 
turn increasingly to drastic and radical solu- 
tions to their development, including the na- 
tionalization of foreign investments, in- 
creased state intervention in their economic 
development and closer ties with the com- 
munist bloc. The pressure on the govern- 
ments of less developed countries from their 
people for a better life is becoming irresist- 
ible. 

Whether we like it or not foreign aid in 
one form or another is bound to remain an 
essential part of our forelgn policy for dec- 
ades to come. If we are to construct a stable 
world order, one of our biggest jobs is to 
give the developing nations a feeling that 
their greatest hope is with us and other 
democratic nations. We cannot do that un- 
less we follow policies in the fields of aid, 
trade and private investment that demon- 
strate our concern for that two-thirds of 
humanity or two billion people who live in 
the developing areas of the world. These 
people are impatient and even if they are 
uneducated and cannot understand the 
ideological issues between democracy and 
communism, they are not going to wait to 
improve their lives until they do. The strug- 
gle is going to be determined, in my judg- 
ment, by economic competition and social 
justice in the next decade. 

The things which reach the individual’s 
mind and heart directly, even without ed- 
ucation or experience in self-government, 
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are the joys and excitements of individual 
freedom and individual dignity, Today we are 
not giving the people of the developing 
world the opportunity to see increased hope 
from us of such superior strength and de- 
cisive character as to win this struggle with 
another philosophy, Though communism 
may not offer a selection of automobiles 
ranging from the Mustang to the Lincoln, 
nonetheless, we must recognize its appeal 
to people who are in a relatively primitive 
economic state by helping to give them some 
basic security, some basic subsistence levels, 
some basic industrialization opportunities, 
and some basic assurance of getting above 
the level of starvation which has been their 
lot for centuries. We can do it infinitely bet- 
ter, of course, and with individual dignity 
preserved but we must demonstrate it, for 
the Communist thesis can be made to sound 
superficially more idealistic and more im- 
mediate in the selling to the audience we and 
they are trying to reach. So the competition 
is real, it is earnest and we must show a de- 
cisive superiority. 

The situation facing developing nations is 
of desperate proportions. For one, their popu- 
lation is growing very rapidly—% of the 
population growth in the world is occurring 
in the developing countries. Of the 60 mil- 
lion increase expected in 1967, 50 million will 
be in countries with per capita incomes of 
less than $250 per year. The developing na- 
tions cannot be faulted for not trying. Most 
of the financing for development—about 34 
according to the World Bank—comes from 
the developing countries themselves. This is 
as it should be. But what are the industrial- 
ized nations doing to help? Again according 
to the World Bank, the effective tariffs of the 
industrialized nations on imports from de- 
veloping nations are commonly from 20 to 
40%. This is double the average tariffs main- 
tained by the industrialized nations today 
vis a vis each other. Between 1958 and 1966 
the exports of industrialized nations have 
doubled. During the same period the ex- 
ports of developing countries increased by 
less than % or 66%. They obtained little or 
nothing from the Kennedy Round. 

An even greater indictment of the indiffer- 
ence of industrialized countries is best ex- 
pressed by George Woods, President of the 
World Bank in a recent speech: 

“Six years ago, the official net flow of finan- 
cial resources from the industrialized coun- 
tries reached a level of about $6 billion a 
year. Today, after five years of unprecedented 
prosperity in the donor countries, the figure 
is about the same. Of the $200 billion by 
which the production of the industrialized 
countries has grown in that interval, none 
of it has been put at the disposal of the de- 
veloping countries through programs of as- 
sistance.” 

For many developing nations there is a 
heavy burden of interest and amortization 
payments on external debt which absorbs a 
large and rising proportion of gross aid re- 
ceipts. According to the President's 1967 Eco- 
nomic Report, in 1960, debt service charges 
amounted to 13% of the official bilateral aid 
receipts of less developed countries; today the 
figure is 19%. India’s debt service charges on 
government assistance for the period of the 
Third Five Year Plan amounted to 26% of 
its foreign aid. In Turkey, debt service dur- 
ing 1963-66 was more than half as large as 
gross foreign aid. 

The developing countries today are faced 
with a situation therefore where their ex- 
pectations for increased export opportunities 
are cloudy and the outlook for increased as- 
sistance from governmental or international 
organizations to disburse aid. Since 1960, 
these internatinal organizations—the World 
Bank, the International Development Asso- 
ciation, the Inter-American Development 
Bank, the various UN organs and so forth— 
have tripled their net transfer resources to 
developing countries. Yet in 1966, all inter- 
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national organizations together spent only 
$2.1 billion. 

There are those who oppose foreign aid on 
the grounds that it is wasted, that it is a give 
away, or that it has done little good. On 
closer examination a different picture 
emerges. Most nations, including the United 
States, tie their aid to procurement in their 
own countries, in effect providing a subsidy 
for their own industries. According to one 
estimate this tying process costs aid recipi- 
ents $1 billion a year—as they are unable to 
procure goods and services at the most eco- 
nomical source. Many donor nations use aid 
to maintain their influence in areas where 
they once exercised colonial controls, as, for 
example, France in Africa. While Food for 
Peace (PL 480) has saved many people from 
dying from starvation it also saved our gov- 
ernment millions of dollars a year which 
otherwise would have had to be spent on 
crop storage and price support operations. 

The American commitment to aid develop- 
ing countries must continue not for humani- 
tarlan reasons but for the hard, practical 
reason that in a favorable economic atmos- 
phere, with a rising standard of living, politi- 
cal institutions in developing nations will be 
able to grow and will make possible the 
emergence of some sort of a stable interna- 
tional order. 

I would like to call to the favorable atten- 
tion of the Senate the suggestion made by 
George Woods, the extremely able and ex- 
perienced President of the World Bank, in 
his Gabriel Silver Lectured Devoted to World 
Peace at Columbia University on April 13, 
1967. In concluding his remarks he said: 

“What is now necessary, it seems clear, is 
that industrialized countries should give 
joint consideration at the highest level to 
their policies of development finance. After 
20 years of experience—and this includes 
many frustrations—the time has come, for 
a thorough examination of the objectives 
they are trying to achieve in their relation- 
ships with the developing world, of the im- 
portance of those objectives to their own 
national interests, and of the adequacy of 
the resources, the mechanisms and the tech- 
niques which are being employed to attain 
those objectives. 

“The kind of examination I have in mind 
would engage cabinet ministers concerned 
with foreign policy and finance as well as 
those more directly concerned with assistance 
programs. It would seek to move the world- 
wide aid effort from its somewhat tenuous 
and uncertain posture to a well thought out 
and agreed upon place in the world scheme 
of international affairs.” 

I believe that in addition major steps must 
be taken to improve the trade position of 
developing countries. The President should 
be authorized by the Congress to put forward 
a significant trade proposal for the develop- 
ing countries, particularly one calling for 
generalized trade preferences even if this 
would mean a modification of the most-fa- 
vored-nation (MFN) principle; and even if 
the present economic value of such prefer- 
ences to developing nations appears minimal 
to us, it does not to them. These preferences 
should be conditioned on similar action by 
other industrialized nations and should be 
extended for manufactured and semimanu- 
factured articles as well. The United States 
should be ready with positive offers by the 
time the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD) meets next 
February rather than to be put into the 
position of having to react to and to reject 
plans offered by the frustrated developing 
countries themselves. 

The Kennedy Round resulted in little of 
major significance for developing nations. As 
members of UNCTAD convene they will con- 
sider the reluctance of the industrialized na- 
tions to help them within the GATT frame- 
work after 4 years of negotiations and are 
most likely to demand, with some justifica- 
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tion, exactly the kind of solutions which are 
most repugnant to those who wish to see 
GATT principles continue to govern trade 
policy, such as area preferences, commodity 
agreements, and Government financed sta- 
bilization programs. While at any other time 
we may Oppose assisting developing nations 
through such means, we may have no choice 
today. Traditional approaches are simply not 
working and there may be no other way out 
of the dilemma. 

There is still time to consider ways to pro- 
vide significant trade help to developing 
countries and I urge that this subcommittee 
hold hearings on this early next year prior to 
the UNCTAD conference. 

Inasmuch as the outlook for substantially 
larger transfers of capital by the govern- 
ments of industrialized countries is not very 
bright at the moment, it is also essential that 
new methods be found to induce private 
capital in industrialized nations to invest in 
productive enterprises in developing coun- 
tries. One already successful method is the 
multinational private investment company 
formed in 1964 based on a project I chaired, 
by over 130 banks and other enterprises of 
Canada, Western Europe, the United States, 
and Japan—the ADELA Investment Com- 
pany. There is no reason why this approach 
could not be repeated in Asia, in Africa, or 
ultimately in the Middle East. 

Most importantly what is needed is total 
commitment on the part of the President to 
fight for an adequate foreign aid program 
and to educate the American people for the 
hard-headed necessity for U.S. participation 
in this process. I noted with great interest 
the hard hitting speech given on December 
4th by William Gaud, Administrator of AID, 
before the Economic Club of Detroit, and I 
congratulate him for the courage and the 
frankness with which he spoke. I very much 
hope that what he said had the full support 
of the President and that the President him- 
self will carry on in this vein in the coming 
months and years. As Mr. Gaud stated in 
his speech, 

“Twenty years ago, when the United States 
ended the war, we did not enter the world 
in order to police it or to expand our influ- 
ence, or even to play Santa Claus and give 
away our share. The new compactness of the 
world put us in the world and has kept us 
in it. There is no getting out. Our size and 
wealth endow us with a large role on this 
planet. We cannot hide from our own dimen- 
sions and power.” 

I fully share these sentiments and I urge 
Senators to give their full support to the 
US. commitment to aiding the developing 
nations of the world and to support aid 
funds required to meet it. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the for- 
eign assistance appropriations bill, H.R. 
13893, recommends $130 million for aid 
to international organizations and pro- 
grams, involving primarily United Na- 
tions activities such as the development 
program, the Children’s Fund, and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
When the unobligated balance remaining 
under this head is considered, this 
amounts to a reduction of some $7 mil- 
lion from the amount made available last 
year. 

The bill contains no guidelines as to 
where this cut will fall, except for an ex- 
pression in the report of a desire that 
none of it shall be applied to the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. It seems likely, 
however, that the largest single item— 
the United Nations development pro- 
gram, accounting for $75 million of the 
total proposed for fiscal 1968—will be 
the primary target. 

As many Senators know, the UNDP 
was created on the initiative of the 
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United States, and it has drawn the 
support of many other nations to tech- 
nical assistance and preinvestment proj- 
ects that we might otherwise have under- 
taken on a unilateral basis. It is headed 
by a highly respected American busi- 
nessman, Paul Hoffman, and under his 
direction its investments have been 
multiplied many times over in fruitful 
results. For example, 39 feasibility 
studies, costing a total of $47 million, 
have resulted in $1.9 billion in followup 
financing—much of it from private 
sources. In addition, training in technical 
skills, one of the greatest stimulants to 
economic progress, has been supplied to 
more than 300,000 men and women from 
low-income countries. 

Mr. President, the American commit- 
ment to the United Nations and to peace- 
ful development efforts abroad does not 
require restatement. I am greatly con- 
cerned by the fact that H.R. 13893 would 
weaken that commitment and could, in 
turn, cause other nations—who have 
been increasing their contributions—to 
follow suit. In fact, if we were to main- 
tain our contributions at the 40-percent 
level of past years this bill would contain 
$80 million for the UNDP instead of $75 
million. If all of the proposed reduction 
were to come from that effort our sup- 
port would drop to only about 34 percent 
of that supplied by other countries. 

The amount of increase required to 
fulfill authorizations under this head is 
slight—less than $7 million. But it would 
be an investment of great significance 
because it would encourage other coun- 
tries to maintain or increase their efforts 
and because we can expect continued 
prudent use of the funds. I hope the Sen- 
ate will approve the amendment offered 
by Senator CHURCH to appropriate the 
full amount authorized under section 
302(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, this 
country’s foreign assistance program has 
often been characterized as having no 
constituency, and it is consequently a 
ready target in times—like the present— 
when we are seeking to cut every con- 
ceivable corner in the Federal budget. 

In light of the tremendous cost of the 
war in Vietnam, exceeding 100,000 
casualties and draining off some $30 bil- 
lion from our national resources, how- 
ever, it seems to me that all Americans 
should today be especially aware of the 
wisdom of our constructive investments 
in other parts of the world. Under the 
foreign assistance appropriation bill, 
H.R. 13893, as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, we would devote 
to peaceful development efforts only 
slightly more than 10 percent of the 
amount that presently seeks to bring 
military security to a single country of 
only 16 million people. 

I think this comparison justifies the 
use of more of our resources—technical, 
financial, and agricultural—in programs 
to promote economic growth abroad as 
an alternative to military involvement. I 
recognize that the committee has been 
under intense pressure to hold down for- 
eign aid spending, but I am particularly 
concerned by the fact that the bill still 
contains some $11 million less than au- 
thorized for voluntary contributions to 
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international organizations and pro- 
grams under section 302(a) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act. 

The President requested $140,980,000 
for this program for fiscal 1958. The ap- 
propriation bill as passed by the House 
allowed $125 million, and the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee has recommend- 
ed a $130 million figure. I hope the Senate 
will move the amount of funding up to 
full authorized levels. 

This portion of the bill applies to our 
share of international efforts carried on 
primarily by the United Nations. The 
largest single item is the United Nations 
development program, and indications 
are that it will be required to undergo the 
most severe cuts if the pending amend- 
ment is not approved. 

In its report, the committee has ex- 
pressed its interest in seeing other na- 
tions assume a greater responsibility. 
That standard is being met where the 
United Nations development program is 
concerned. In recent years it has at- 
tracted growing support from developed 
countries, seven of which contribute 
more on a per capita basis than does the 
United States. In the past 4 years 
Canada and Sweden have more than 
doubled their respective contributions. 

Moreover, the amount requested by the 
administration does represent a signifi- 
cant reduction in the ratio that has pre- 
vailed over the years between our con- 
tributions to this program and those of 
other countries. Our policy has been to 
match other countries’ contributions at 
a 40-percent ratio—yet because of in- 
creases in their commitments a contin- 
uation of that policy would require $89 
million in fiscal 1968 instead of the $75 
million requested. It seems likely to me 
that a further reduction would discour- 
age, rather than help, our efforts to 
achieve greater participation by other 
nations, and that a failure to add only 
$7 million to the appropriation could 
bring about a net reduction of many 
times that figure in the total program. 

The cutback would also be multiplied 
in another manner, because the U.N. de- 
velopment program's contributions for 
technical assistance and preinvestment 
have been expanded manifold through 
other capital, much of it private, and 
through contributions from recipient 
countries. 

The UNDP was created on the initiative 
of the United States. Under the able di- 
rection of a highly respected American 
businessman, Paul Hoffman, it has be- 
come the largest and best run multi- 
lateral split program of technical as- 
sistance and preinvestment. Both its 
past accomplishments and its prospects 
merit our continued support. 

Similar considerations apply to the 
other programs operated under section 
302(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act. I 
am pleased by the committee’s state- 
ment of its intent that none of the cut- 
back shall be applied to the United Na- 
tions Childrens Fund, although the 
House report contains no such guideline. 
Our contributions to this program have 
remained static at $12 million since 1962, 
while those of other countries have risen 
by one-third. Our leadership in 
UNICEF's activities on behalf of the 
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hundreds of millions of children in the 
world who suffer the burdens of hunger, 
disease, and ignorance would be severely 
jeopardized by any cutback. 

The Indus Basin Development Fund 
would receive $25.5 million under the 
administration’s request: This fund, 
through pledges from the United States, 
the World Bank, and seven other na- 
tions, is carrying out a construction pro- 
gram to equitably divide the waters of 
the Indus Basin between India and Paki- 
stan, and is settling an issue which has 
been a major source of tension between 
those two countries. A cutback in our 
commitment could result in similar ac- 
tions by other donors, and could 
threaten the prospects for completion 
of the project, thereby introducing new 
uncertainties into India-Pakistan rela- 


tions. 

United Nations technical and opera- 
tional assistance to the Congo is being 

phased out, and the fiscal 1968 request 
for U.S. participation represents a cut- 
back of some $500,000 from last year. A 
further reduction could weaken the ad- 
ministrative capabilities of both central 
and provincial Congolese governments 
at a crucial moment, and could endanger 
the benefits already attained. 

In view of the fundamental role that 
adequate nutrition must play in eco- 
nomic development it is especially im- 
portant that we maintain our matching 
contributions to the world food program 
operated by the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization. Our 
pledges for the program’s second 2-year 
period, 1966-68, are for $92 million in 
agricultural commodities, sufficient ship- 
ping services to transport U.S. commod- 
ities, and up to $6 million in administra- 
tive and operational expenses. This ap- 
propriation measure would continue our 
annual $2 million annual payment for 
reviewing, supervising and administer- 
ing these crucial programs of assistance. 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency would implement the safeguards 
of the nuclear nonproliferation treaty 
which our Nation is presently advocat- 
ing. Any reduction in our $1 million con- 
tribution would serve as an obstacle to 
our efforts to halt the spread of nuclear 
weapons and to reduce the dangers of 
their use. 

The budget requests for $13,300,000 for 
the U.N. Relief and Works Agency and 
$6,385,000 for the Emergency Force both 
have direct bearing on the volatile sit- 
uation in the Middle East. The Relief 
and Work Agency’s tasks have been 
greatly increased by the June hostilities, 
and any worsening in the condition of 
the refugees could bring greater unrest. 

Nonetheless, the figure requested does 
not call for an increased commitment by 
the United States. We should at least 
maintain past levels in light of the 
heightened need. In view of the continu- 
ing danger of renewed hostilities in the 
Middle East, it is also highly important 
that we contribute our share of this rela- 
tively small but urgently necessary 
peacekeeping operation. 

Each of these programs has the spe- 
cial attribute of involving other coun- 
tries in efforts which directly benefit 
U.S. interests. Consequently the $11- 
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million increase called for in the pend- 
ing amendment represents a much larger 
total investment. 

The need for a careful review of all 
expenditures is very immediate and very 
substantial. It is significant in this re- 
spect, however, that while various efforts 
to reduce the fiscal 1968 spending pro- 
gram both within the Congress and in 
the executive branch have spoken in 
terms of 10-percent reductions, this bill 
already represents a reduction of some 
16 percent in foreign economic assist- 
ance. Moreover, we have every reason 
to believe that there will be at least some 
compromise in conference toward the 
House bill, which contains an overall 
reduction of 22 percent from the fiscal 
1968 budget estimate. 

The effect of this amendment upon the 
total amount would be miniscule. It 
would probably not even alter the per- 
centage of the total cutback. 

It would, however, have a highly sig- 
nificant impact on the strength of the 
voluntary agencies of the United Nations, 
on the willingness of other nations to 
maintain and increase their contribu- 
tions to support these vital bodies, and on 
our collective efforts to achieve peaceful 
growth in other parts of the world. 

Beyond these considerations, we must 
also think in terms of the massive sup- 
port in the Senate last week for a resolu- 
tion calling for United Nations Security 
Council consideration of the war in Viet- 
nam. It seems to me that our attempts to 
achieve a United Nations appraisal of our 
involvement in Southeast Asia would be 
undermined by any degree of withdrawal 
from the peaceful development efforts 
and the peacekeeping operations con- 
ducted under United Nations auspices. 

For these reasons, I strongly urge the 
adoption of the pending amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
why should we appropriate from our 
Federal funds between $2 and $3 billion 
to help better the economic lot of peoples 
in underdeveloped lands? The answer to 
this question is obvious, and I believe it 
has been phrased best by the great eco- 
nomic scholar, Paul A. Samuelson, who 
wrote: 

For conscience’s sake, we are impelled to 
help. In addition, history teaches us that 
men do not always starve quietly. 

For too long, Mr. President, this Na- 
tion relied on the purely negative aspect 
of Samuelson’s second rationale—that is, 
we justified our foreign aid expenditure 
merely as a form of insurance against 
hungry people turning to communism. 
Certainly such insurance is within the 
realm of and contributes to our national 
interest, but this strictly negative ap- 
proach during the 1950’s began to take 
on overtones of a “payoff,” and wide- 
spread cynicism surrounded the program 
at home and abroad. 

Foreign aid viewed merely as insurance 
against communism had the unfortunate 
result during this period of solidifying 
our interests in many areas of the world 
to reactionary regimes, which promised 
stability of governments at the price of 
freedom of peoples. Far too often, our 
foreign aid was used to pay that price. 

It was not until the dawning of this 
decade that the aspiring people of the 
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world found reason again to turn toward 
this Nation. In the speeches of John F. 
Kennedy, Democratic candidate for 
President, these people could perceive a 
change of motive in U.S. foreign aid poli- 
cies—a change that promised genuine 
concern and enlightened action. On Jan- 
uary 20, 1961, this change in policy was 
confirmed by the inaugural address of 
President Kennedy, who said: 

To those peoples in the huts and villages 
across the globe struggling to break the bonds 
of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to 
help them help themselves, for whatever 
period is required—not because the Com- 
munists may be doing it, not because we seek 
their votes, but because it is right. If a free 
society cannot help the many who are poor, 
it cannot save the few who are rich. 

To our sister republics south of our border, 
we offer a special pledge—to convert our good 
words into good deeds, in a new alliance for 
progress, to assist free men and free govern- 
ments in casting off the chains of poverty. 


Here then, Mr. President, was the ele- 
vation of our foreign aid program to a 
new plateau. Under President Kennedy, 
and now under the concerned leadership 
of President Johnson, this country’s for- 
eign aid program has broken allegiance 
with governments, and forged a bond di- 
rectly with peoples. Rather than at- 
tempting to frustrate the aspirations and 
expectations of the volatile “have-nots,” 
our foreign aid program today attempts 
to lead the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions through peaceful and constructive 
channels. There is no better way to com- 
bat any Communist expansion than to 
join hands with the freedom loving peo- 
ple of developing lands to eliminate 
through positive action the social and 
economic barriers impeding their prog- 
ress. Our national security is now well 
served by a foreign aid program which 
seeks to fulfill—rather than to thwart— 
the aspirations of struggling peoples. 

Change, even revolutionary change, is 
the one inevitable force in the interna- 
tional arena today. If we fail to lead that 
change, it is not impossible that we could 
be swamped by it. The finest investment 
that we can make—in terms of moral, 
economic, social, and political consid- 
erations—is in human beings. This is 
what H.R. 13893 is all about. With this 
investment of funds, literally millions of 
people around the world can begin to 
realize their worth as individuals and 
begin to achieve for themselves. 

I have been especially pleased to serve 
on the Senate Appropriations Committee 
which considered this most important 
measure. Under the extremely capable 
leadership of the distingushed Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] the 
committee has developed and reported to 
the floor a bill that is vastly improved 
over the one which had come over from 
the House of Representatives. I commend 
Senator Pastore for his diligent work, 
and I thank him for his kind and patient 
consideration of certain points that I 
raised during our development of this 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I wish to comment 
briefly on only a few specific provisions 
of H.R. 13893. My first comment concerns 
the $134.2 million total appropriation, in- 
cluding a $4.2 million unobligated bal- 
ance from last fiscal year, for U.S. con- 
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tributions to international organizations 
and programs. Although this figure is 
some $6.7 million less than the amount 
requested by the President, it is $9.2 
million more than that appropriated by 
the House. 

Most importantly, however, is the res- 
ervation found in the Senate report con- 
cerning funds for UNICEF. The report 
states at page 7 that— 

In recommending a sum which is less than 
the budget estimate, the committee desires 
that none of the reduction be applied to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 


I am in fullest agreement with this 
statement, Mr. President. As a concerned 
friend and constituent recently wrote to 
me: 

A cut in the US, contribution would ma- 
terially diminish the aid which is so neces- 
sary for the world’s children. 


If the desire of the committee is 
heeded, UNICEF will receive its full $12- 
million contribution from the United 
States in 1968. I am frankly opposed to 
cutting the U.S. contribution to any of 
these important organizations and pro- 
grams, but least of all am I willing to 
allow a cut of UNICEF funds. I strongly 
concur in the language of the committee 
report, and urge that no reduction of 
UNICEF moneys, in fact, be made. 

A second provision of major interest to 
me in the line item appropriation of 
$714,000 for expenses of the very impor- 
tant partners of the alliance program. 
This amount had been authorized, but the 
House Appropriations Committee had 
failed to include it in their appropria- 
tions bills. 

Mr. President, this relatively meager 
appropriation of $714,000 is one of the 
most productive that we can make, and 
I was pleased to sponsor this line item in 
committee and work for its inclusion in 
this bill. I am gratified that the Senate 
committee accepted this provision, and 
I strongly urge that it be retained. 

This expenditure, Mr. President, is 
used for transportation and minimal liv- 
ing expenses of private American citizens 
who volunteer their expertise, energies, 
and time to lend a helping hand directly 
to people of Latin America. In short, this 
money allows us to mobilize our most 
precious asset—the individual initiative 
of our citizens—to promote Latin Ameri- 
can development through self-help proj- 
ects, which are the keystone of the Al- 
liance for Progress philosophy. 

It is estimated that for every dollar 
spent for this outstanding program, 
there is a $17 return. Few of our national 
endeavors, either domestic or foreign, 
can match this performance. The real 
measure of this program, however, is not 
in terms of dollars, but in terms of hu- 
man satisfaction and human develop- 
ment. 

Without this appropriation for trans- 
portation only the wealthy could partic- 
pate, and the grassroots involvement, 
on which the entire concept is founded, 
would collapse. Through the self-help 
projects made possible by this appropria- 
tion, any individual citizen or any group 
of citizens in America can contribute 
directly and significantly to the cause of 
friendship and human development in all 
the Americas. 
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I am also concerned, Mr. President, by 
certain other provisions of this bill. The 
Senate committee is recommending $600 
million for development loans—a figure 
that is $200 million more than the 
amount approved by the House, but $174 
million less than that requested by the 
executive branch and $35 million less 
than that authorized by us in the recent 
Foreign Assistance Authorization Act. 
These are loans to finance capital invest- 
ment in developing countries. They fi- 
nance irrigation works, private industrial 
facilities, fertilizer plants, powerplants, 
raw materials, equipment, and other 
goods and services which form the un- 
derpinning of national economic devel- 
opment. I am frankly disappointed that 
our appropriation for these vital loans 
could not be larger. 

My disappointment is only heightened 
by the elimination of House-passed lan- 
guage that would have prohibited any of 
our military assistance money being used 
by underdeveloped countries, with cer- 
tain stated exceptions, “to finance di- 
rectly or indirectly the purchase or ac- 
quisition of sophisticated weapons sys- 
tems.“ 

From my perspective, Mr. President, it 
appears that the people of Latin America, 
Africa, and other emerging areas need 
less armaments and more development. 
There is no imminent military threat in, 
say, Bolivia, that requires the purchase 
of a high-speed jet or other sophisticated 
weapons system, but there is a clear and 
present economic and social threat to 
which a sophisticated response must be 
directed. I fear that the Senate language 
potentially sacrifices the real need to an 
imaginary need, and that the people of 
these developing areas will have their 
expectations further frustrated. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am distressed 
that family planning programs have been 
specifically limited to a spending ceiling 
of $20 million. This positive program is 
one of the most important phases of our 
foreign aid endeavor, and it deserved pri- 
ority funding. The authorization bill set 
aside $35 million to cope with the popu- 
lation crisis, but this proviso cuts that 
almost by half. 

The last 8 years have seen food pro- 
duction fall behind population growth— 
most tragically in the less developed na- 
tions. Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
threaten to sink beneath the weight of 
their ever-expanding populations. Not 
only must we commit our resources and 
energies to the expansion of food pro- 
duction in these areas, but we must cou- 
ple that effort with an enlightened policy 
of population control. Family planning 
efforts have shown remarkable success, 
and we should now seek to expand rath- 
er than to limit that effort. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I am pleased that the Appro- 
priations Committee, under the leader- 
ship of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Rhode Island, has continued its 
support of programs in the Agency for 
International Development which assist 
U.S. private businesses, through loans 
and investment guarantees, to help un- 
derdeveloped countries attack very seri- 
ous problems of food shortages—a major 
cause of social unrest and poverty. 

I have often voiced my support of the 
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foreign aid program. It is important to 
note, I think, the growing role which pri- 
vate enterprise is playing in this en- 
deavor. In spite of the budgetary pres- 
sures for economy, I believe it would, be 
shortsighted if the United States were tc 
draw back its commitment to enlist the 
aid of the U.S. business community in 
the war on hunger. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to two articles which appeared 
in the New York Times recently, and 
to a speech by Mr. Charles Cogliandro, 
president, Calabrian—Thailand—Co., 
Ltd. These articles underscore the ur- 
gency of sustaining the emerging. part- 
nership among AID, private business, and 
less-developed countries, in providing 
economic and political stability in build- 
ing democratic institutions. 

As I stated earlier this spring, I be- 
lieve that we have just barely scratched 
the surface in enlisting private resources 
and technology in our foreign aid efforts. 
We cannot retreat from our commitment 
to world peace—we must seek all ways to 
expand our efforts to help stabilize the 
developing countries. 

Iam greatly encouraged by the success 
of Calabrian—Thailand—Co. I know that 
there are many other similar successes. 
But what we really need are many more 
projects like these, to make the necessary 
inroads to prevent new Vietnams from 
sprouting up throughout the free world. 

As Dr. Harrison Brown, of the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, stated: 

Major economic development of the poorer 
nations is the only way to cope with the 
problems . . . and this is absolutely hopeless 
unless the rich nations help in amounts 
much greater than are being given for this 
purpose now. 


Another aspect of this U.S. effort in- 
volves a much stepped-up use of fish pro- 
tein concentrate. Under the terms of an 
amendment I offered to the foreign aid 
bill last summer, AID will soon put out 
for bids a purchase of $1.5 million worth 
of fish protein concentrate for shipment 
to less developed countries. This is par- 
ticularly important for countries such as 
South Vietnam, where the staple protein 
food is fish. 

Once again I congratulate the Senator 
from Rhode Island for his outstanding 
leadership in bringing this bill to the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles and the speech 
I have referred to be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 15, 1967] 
Foop EXPERTS SEE NEw VIETNAMS AS WANT 
RISES 
(By Harold M. Schmeck, Jr.) 
CLAYTON, Mo., November 14.—Situations 
like Vietnam could be popping up all over the 
world unless the United States moves wisely 
and fast, two experts on world food and 

population problems said here today. 

The new Vietnam could rise from the social 
unrest that stems from hunger, the speak- 
ers told a meeting sponsored by the Council 
for the Advancement of Science Writing and 
by Washington University, St. Louis. 

One of the them, Dr. Harrison Brown of 
California Institute of Technology, said that 
the world’s food picture was sure to get 
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worse before it gets better and would not 
even get better in the long run without 
massive technical assistance from the United 
States and other advanced nations. 

Neither birth control measures nor direct 
agricultural aid to the hungry nations will 
suffice, Dr. Brown said. 

Major economic development of the poorer 
nations is the only way to cope with the 
world problem, he said, and this is “ab- 
solutely hopeless” unless the rich nations 
help in amounts much greater than are being 
given for this purpose now. 

Attempts to cope with the problem must 
be much more sustained and more compre- 
hensive as well as much larger than at 
present, if disaster is to be avoided, he said. 

The. greatest need, Dr. Brown said, is for 
major increases in the quality and number 
of technically trained persons in the develop- 
ing nations. 

This is a matter that rests ultimately 
on education, he said, and may take a gen- 
eration to achieve even if the advanced na- 
tions move quickly to aid the He 
declared himself pessimistic about the out- 
come. 

But, Dr. Brown said, science and tech- 
nology, if properly used, are fundamentally 
capable of coping with the world popula- 
tion and food problem and perhaps of bring- 
ing both under control within a generation 
or 80. 

The other speaker, Dr. Lester Brown of 
the Department of Agriculture, described 
both some bright and dark spots in the out- 
look. 

Since the late 1930’s North America has 
moved from a position of one of three major 
food exporting regions of the world to one of 
a near monopoly on exportable food supplies, 
he said. 

Of the other two one-time leading ex- 
porters, the scientist said, one—Latin Amer- 
ica—is today barely self sufficient, while the 
other—comprising Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union—has become a major importer 
of food, 

Meanwhile, North American surpluses, 
largely from the United States, have pre- 
vented any major famine in the world since 
World War H. The scientists foresaw no such 
famine in the next 15 years, provided India 
Temains stable politically and Communist 
China is able to cope with its huge prob- 
lems, 


PROMISING DEVELOPMENTS 


New strains of wheat and rice, new methods 
of manufacturing fertilizer and using chemi- 
cal additives to increase the food value of 
grains all are promising current develop- 
ments, the scientists said. 

The two Drs. Brown who spoke at the meet- 
ing here at the Colony Motel are unrelated. 

Dr. Lester Brown said that none of the 
much-publicized unconventional means of 
developing new food sources could be brought 
to fruition in time to rescue the increasingly 


mg these unconventional 
methods the production of food from algae, 
and other one-celled organisms; the 
manufacture of artificial food from petrole- 
um, and the desalting of seawater on a large 
enough scale to make the deserts bloom. 

All are possible in theory, he said, but they 
are unlikely to achieve large-scale feasibility 
soon enough to mitigate the present crisis. 

Many millions of people will be added to 
the world’s population within the next 15 
years and four-fifths of these will be in na- 
tions already hungry, he said. 

U.S. ACUMEN Sprouts THAI CORN: COMMODITY 
TRADING CONCERN ATTEMPTS BOLD EFFORT 
(By Peter Braestrup) 

BANGKOK, THAILAND.—"If we did things the 
same way as the existing corn merchants, 
we would be run out of Thailand,” said 
Charles Cogliandro. “As Americans, we have 
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a certain political responsibility. We must 
upgrade farming here.” 
As founder-president of Manhattans 21- 


andro has become deeply involved in an 
orthodox $15-million project—providing long 
neglected Thai corn farmers with credit, low- 
cost fertilizer seed, rented tractors and 
American-style farming techniques and 
marketing. 

Not unexpectedly, the Calabrian approach 
has stirred the enmity of rural Thai-Chinese 
grain merchants. The company’s Thai corn 
buyers have been threatened and shot at. 
Calabrian’s nine American agronomists carry 
pistols upcountry. But Cogliandro and com- 
pany have won wide farmer support as well 
as the blessings of the Thai Government and 
the Agency for International Development, 
the United States agency that administers 
the foreign aid program. 

Mr. Cogliandro, a soft-spoken 49-year-old 
Virginian, makes no claim to anything but 
enlightened self-interest: “We are going to 
get more corn out of it.” And there is a 
healthy world market for high-quality corn. 

On a small scale, Calabrian has been buy- 
ing Thai corn and selling it abroad since 
1962. In 10 years, the Thai corn crop has 
grown from nothing to 1.2 million metric 
tons a year—virtually without the use of 
fertilizer. 

Little corn is used for food or fodder here— 
a condition Calabrian hopes to change. The 
chief market is Japan, which under a trade 
agreement takes 720,000 tons a year. But 
Calabrian is also developing other customers, 
notably Taiwan and Western Europe. 

“We don't need a monopoly on Thai corn 
exports and we do not want it,” said Irving 
Sverdlik, 48, senior managing director of the 
local subsidiary, Calabrian (Thailand) Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

“If we can boost production, we are help- 
ing everybody.” 

Calabrian really got started in Thailand 
when, at the request of AI. D., it helped make 
a 1962 feasibility study of a proposed sugar 
refinery here. The refinery proposal proved 
unfeasible. 

But Calabrian became the unofficial adviser 
on sugar to Field Marshall Thanom Kitt- 
kachorn’s regime. 

Thanks to Calabrian lobbying and State 
Department urging, Representative Harold 
Cooley, Democrat of North Carolina and 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, put Thailand on the United States 
sugar import-quota list, Grateful Thai au- 
thorities made Calabrian the exclusive agent 
for Thai sugar exports, which last year came 
to 20,000 tons. 

But Mr. Cogliandro and his associates saw 
no way to increase Thai corn production and 
quality except by getting into the “agricul- 
ture substructure” themselves. 

Despite growing prosperity in Bangkok, 
there had been little Government effort to 
raise crop yield and farmer income. Due to 
local price fixing and high duty, chemical 
fertilizer cost three times what it does in the 
United States. In any case, farmers were per- 
petually in debt to local merchants who ad- 
vanced them money for seed tools and food 
to eat—at annual interest rates of up to 
120 per cent—against the year’s corn crop, 

The merchants in turn sold the corn to 
middlemen who sold it to Bangkok traders 
for export. Quality control was negligible. 

Calabrian has not changed all this yet, but 
it has made a dent. Its approach has been 
eased by a keen sense of Thai political 
realities. 

General Praphas Charusthien, deputy 
Premier and Interior Minister, became a 
shareholder in Calabrian (Thailand) and 
rented his 800-acre country estate at Muak 
Lek to the company for use as a test farm. 
Another Thai shareholder is Chuchart 
Kanbhu, Deputy Minister of National De- 
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velopment and head of several local private 
companies. 

There is no conflict of interest law in 
Thailand. 

As a productive investor, Calabrian got 
Class A privileges—including five-year free- 
dom from corporate taxes—under Thailand’s 
investment-promotion plan. From A.ID. 
Calabrian received on April 20 an “extended 
risk,” guarantee of a $3-million bank loan by 
the Chemical Bank New York Trust Com- 
pany as well as the active support of the 
ALD. mission here, 

The company has put together a staff of 
150 (including 23 Americans) despite Thai- 
land’s chronic shortage of reliable account- 
ants and technicians willing to move up- 
country. 

PILOT PROJECT 

Initial contacts with farmers began in late 
summer of 1966. 

“We decided against any more feasibility 
studies,” Mr. Sverdlik recalled. “We decided 
to go ahead with a pilot project assisting 
farmers and learn who we could trust.” 

It was a painfully illuminating education. 
In Lopburi and Saraburi provinces, North of 
Bangkok, Calabrian, Thai and American spe- 
clalists explained the plan to several thou- 
sand Thai farmers. Farmer groups were asked 
to pick representatives to handle low-cost 
loans for fertilizer and seed. 

This was done. But when Calabrian came 
to collect, it was found that many “farmer 
leaders” had absconded with funds repaid by 
their constituents. Most local Thai officials 
shrugged off complaints. 

“We are still trying to recover about $75,- 
000,” said Mr. Sverdlik. 

There have been other difficulties peculiar 
to underdeveloped countries. The inadequate 
Thai telephone system gives Calabrian no 
means of rapid communication with its up- 
country operations; it is trying to get per- 
mission to use shortwave radio. But Thai- 
land agriculture also had assets, few absentee 
landlords and thousands of Thai smallholders 
willing to accept new farm techniques if they 
raised their income. 


NEW CREDIT PLAN 


A new credit plan was developed. Calabrian 
signed a cooperative agreement with the Gov- 
ernment’s Bank for Agriculture and Agricul- 
tural Cooperatives. 

Under the plan, Calabrian deposits inter- 
est-drawing funds as needed—up to $1-mil- 
lion—in the Thai bank to enable the bank to 
offer loans at one per cent monthly interest 
to company-approved Thai corn farmers. The 
farmer can use his line of credit to buy low- 
cost fertilizer seed and rent tractors from 
Calabrian. 

In turn, it is hoped farmers will sell their 
corn at regular prices, pegged to the Chicago 
grain market, to Calabrian. So far, more than 
15,000 farmers have turned up at village 
meetings to hear Calabrian and bank rep- 
resentatives explain the plan. Some 7,500 
farmers cultivating 80,000 acres of corn al- 
ready have signed up. 

To help the farmers and collect corn, Cala- 
brian has built 10 regional “rural develop- 
ment centers,” each with shiny new silos, test 
plots, tractors and a team of Thai and Amer- 
ican experts, in six provinces of the rich cen- 
tral plain. At Tha Rua, 100 miles north of 
here, a modern 65,000-ton capacity elevator 
started receiving upcountry corn shipments 
for storage, drying and grading prior to 
export. 

Alert to the pyramid effect of modern agri- 
cultural operations, Calabrian has begun 
negotiations with a chemical fertilizer com- 
pany and a Thai machinery company, both 
headed by Deputy Minister Churchart, for 
fertilizer and small imported tractors. 
Pioneer, an American seed and supply com- 
pany, is mulling over the possibility of ex- 
tending its broiler chicken hatcher system 
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from Bangkok through Calabrian’s upcoun- 
try stations. 

A deepwater terminal for loading corn and 
other grain abroad ship outside Bangkok is 
also part of Calabrian’s long-range planning 
as well as a vegetable oil extraction plant. 

“We now know enough of the answers to 
adapt American farm methods to Thai agri- 
culture,” Mister Cogliandro said. And the 
farmers are selling their corn to the Ameri- 
cans, despite opposition from local traders. 
This year Calabrian will buy—and export— 
about 15 per cent of the nation's corn crop. 
ADDRESS By Mr. CHARLES A. COGLIANDRO, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, CALABRIAN 

(THAILAND) Co., Lrp, 

What we see here is much more than the 
main installation of a modern grain collec- 
tion system. It is a symbol of Thal and U.S.A. 
friendship and cooperation. It is a symbol of 
progress for the Thai farmer for this system, 
made up of farm development stations, will 
become center of activity for this farmer and 
his opportunity to increase his standard of 
living. This facility is also a symbol of she 
agricultural development of this rich coun- 


The backbone of this operation is not the 
Thal Capital. It is not the U.S.A. Capital. It 
is the Thal farmer. The Thai farmer is intel- 
ligent, works hard, and is entitled to receive a 
fair share from his efforts. It is necessary 
that he does, for when he does, the agricul- 
ture of Thailand will prosper. Thus our 
thoughts must be and are on what can be 
done to improve the welfare of this farmer. 

The fact that you see here a great instal- 
lation before you is in itself a remarkable 
example of what can be accomplished by the 
spirt of cooperation between the Thai and 
U.S.A. people. Less than six months ago this 
location was a rice paddy. Today in addition 
to this installation there are ten smaller in- 
stallations in nearby areas. These installa- 
tions are here as a result of the wisdom and 
encouragement of many Thal officials. It is 
the result of many far sighted U.S.A. om- 
cials both here in Bangkok and in Washing- 
ton. It is an example of U.S.A. technology, 
and Thai response and eagerness to follow 
the lead of that technology and to learn from 
it. Finally it is a result of the encouragement 
of the Thai farmers themselves. 

In 1964, Calabrian operated its first in- 
stallation at Pak Chong. Compared with 
this one it was very small, but it began to 
demonstrate to us the need of such a sys- 
tem for Thailand. It made us conscious of 
the dire need of the farmer, his capability as 
a farmer, and his desire to improve his crop. 
In 1965, the concept of this program, estab- 
lished from this experience, was written in 
the form of a report and submitted to offi- 
cials in both the Thai and U.S.A. Govern- 
ments. In 1966, the program was started. 
Now that these installations stand here, 
there are some who take credit for their ex- 
istance. It is enough to say that perhaps 
more than anyone else it is the Thai farmer 
who should take the credit for it was he who 
clamored for an assistance program. 

Today there is an 2 to carry out 
the objective of the program. This organiza- 
tion is made up of approximately 22 Ameri- 
cans and 175 Thais. The company has many 
functions, new to Thailand. This is a com- 
mercial operation. It is private enterprise 
at its best. As a commercial operation it is 
here to collect grains and to sell them. As 
such it provides a market for the farmer. 
It provides a fair market. It provides him, 
furthermore, a market near his home. To 
perform this service trained managers of ele- 
vators, operators, mechanics, electricians, 
and many other skilled people are needed. 
These, at first, were performed by U.S.A. per- 
sonnel who have spent their lifetime in their 
particular work. These U.S.A. people are here 
to train thelr Thai counterparters for it is 
these Thai Managers who will be here when 
the U.S.A. people have returned home. 
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The company provides technical assist- 
ance to the farmers. It teaches the technique 
proven successful in the U.S.A. The average 
yleld of maize today in Thailand, for ex- 
ample, is about 300 kilo per rai. By imple- 
menting U.S.A. techniques we are trying to 
bring yields first to 600 kilo per rai, then to 
1,000, then even much higher, To accomplish 
this many techniques have to be learned. 
Skilled people of Thailand using U.S.A. tech- 
nology must carry out this work; agron- 
omist in particular. 

This process is taking place. In the early 
days of this operation the entire manage- 
ment consisted of U.S.A. personnel. Today 
the manager of each of our country stations 
is a Thai. In the North we have a Regional 
Director who is a Thai. Together these peo- 
ple are working day and night, as we are now 
in the middle of the harvest. The farmer 
himself is joining in this movement, as he 
too knows that he is entering a new era. 
This constant flow of trucks here today, un- 
loading their grain, proves this fact. 

While the activity goes on here, in our 
headquarters, detailed plans are being de- 
veloped for the program which is to start 
in January. It is a gigantic job. It brings to- 
gether the knowledge and abilities of this 
organization, banks, producers of farm equip- 
ment and supplies, and many industries al- 
lied to agriculture. The program is divided 
into two parts: To about 7,500 Thai farmers 
covering about 250,000 rais an advanced as- 
sistance program is being offered. This spe- 
cific program is based upon the techniques 
used in the U.S.A. for raising maize. This as- 
sistance call for planting the maize in rows, 
using proper fertilizer and seed, and effect- 
ing proper control of weeds through cul- 
tivation and use of herbicides. 

The other program will consist of assist- 
ance using the traditional methods of rais- 
ing maize. 

Our Farm Division has projected that by 
1973— 

(a) The land planted in maize will be 1,- 
200,000 hectares. 

(b) Maize production in Thailand will be 
4,000,000 metric tons, This year the crop is 
expected to be near normal or in excess of 
1,000,000 metric tons in spite of reports to 
the contrary. 

(c) Fertilizer quantity used for maize will 
be about 340,000 metric tons. Virtually none 
is being used today. 

(d) Fertilizer used in Thailand will be 
about 1,000,000 tons for all crops. 

This company is providing the lead in 
reaching these projections. This company is 
dedicated to giving the Thai farmer an op- 
portunity and facilities with which to be- 
come effective. He is being provided credit 
with which to pay for his requirements, The 
latest mechanical equipment is being pro- 
vided so that he can grow his crops properly. 
Proper seed and fertilizer is being offered to 
him with instructions on proper use. A mar- 
ket is provided for him where he can dispose 
of his crop at fair market price. All of these 
things will be made possible through the 
joint efforts of the many specialized firms, 
brought together by this company. 

This company furthermore is dedicated 
to bring cost of equipment and supplies 
within such price levels that it can be used 
by the Thai farmers economically. This coun- 
try uses a little over 100,000 tons of fertilizers 
per year, yet it is one of the largest agricul- 
tural producing countries in the world. Why 
is this? It is because cost of fertilizer is much 
too high to be used economically. It is our 
duty, and we are doing so, to convince pro- 
ducers of fertilizers that it is in the interest 
of both the Thai farmer and themselves to 
lower prices considerably. Thus it is with 
tractors, and other goods used by the 
farmer. 

This spirit has begun. We have no doubt 
that prices of farm equipment and supplies 
will be lower. It is already the case with 
tractors. The wider use of proper equipment 
will cause increased production of crops. The 
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increased production will cause the farmer to 
increase his income particularly since he will 
be paying reasonable interest rates provided 
directly by his banks. As the farmer’s income 
increases, he will begin to buy his own equip- 
ment, his own land, and will in turn provide 
a large market for the suppliers of the equip- 
ment and supplies he needs. As production of 
crops increase, associated industries will be 
established and greater portions of the basic 
crops will be utilized within the country 
itself. 

There is a great economic future for this 
country. We feel this country is on the verge 
of a great economic development. Its people, 
we feel, are ready for this forward economic 
movement. We, in this company, are grateful 
that we are a part of it, and hope that 
through its efforts, operating as a private 
enterprise commercial organization will con- 
tribute its part to this development. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR 
EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], who is unavoidably detained, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp his statement on the bill 
in respect to the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement of Senator Javits is as 
follows: 


This bill contains a Senate allowance of 
$130 million for international organizations 
and programs, which compares with a House 
figure of $125 million and a budget request 
of $140,980,000. 

As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I objected to this reduction and to 
the language in the report critical of in- 
creased spending on these programs. I am 
particularly concerned about programs aid- 
ing refugees and ask unanimous consent 
that an article appearing in the New York 
Times of December 3 concerning United 
Nations efforts in this area be printed in the 
Record. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“REFUGEES POSE A WORLDWIDE PROBLEM 


“UNITED Nations, N. V., December 2.—They 
are without country, food, shelter or medi- 
cine. In Africa alone they number 800,000. 
There are 2.5 million just in the Middle East. 
And no one can even estimate the world 
total of refugees, except to put it in the 
millions. 

“The United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees has the responsibility for 3.5 
million. 

“His office, which was established in 1951 
to meet the needs of European refugees, has 
a mandate to protect people who are out- 
side their country of origin but who do not 
wish to return for fear of persecution. Such 
refugees remain under the High Commis- 
sioner’s protection until they acquire a new 
nationality or return home. 

“The office does not provide help to refu- 
gees under other United Nations auspices, 
such as the 2.5 million Palestinian refugees, 
or people such as those in South Vietnam 
who are refugees within their own national 
boundaries. 

“OFFICE IS IN GENEVA 

“The burden of settling, repatriating and 
meeting emergency needs of the High Com- 
missioners’ refugees falls on Prince Sadrud- 
din Aga Khan, who was appointed High 
S by the General Assembly in 

“The Prince maintains his office in Geneva, 
with a staff of 300, fewer than half of whom 
go into the field. From there he stands ready 
to answer emergency requests from any gov- 


of refugees. In recent years, 


refugees problem by assisting thousands to 
migrate to Australia, Canada, New Zealand 
and the United States. The problem of refu- 
gees in Europe is something everyone under- 
stands, he said, as when thousands of Hun- 
garians sought new homes in 1956. 

But the solution for refugees in Africa 
is quite different,’ he maintained. ‘Where 
would you try to settle 800,000 Africans 
whose cultures, living standards and ties to 
the land are so very different?’ 

“Luckily the African continent is large, 
he said, and much of the land is unsettled, 
so a new approach, involves three phases. 

“First, there is emergency aid. In Africa 
many countries of asylum are so poor that 
they are unable to feed their own popula- 
tions adequately. Zambia, for example, with 
waves of refugees from the Congo, Rhodesia 
and Angola, has had to appeal for medicine, 
food, blankets and water. 

“Once the basic needs of the refugees are 
met, often with the help of international 
voluntary organizations such as the League 
of Red Cross Societies and Catholic Relief 
Services, the second phase begins. 

“The refugees are given the option of re- 

home or settling in newly cleared 
land donated by the country of asylum. The 
High Commissioner's Office helps to move the 
refugees from border areas, where they may 
cause friction, and helps them to begin farm- 
ing to reach a level of self-sufficiency. 

“The third stage is a program of regional 
development that aids refugee and local cit- 
izen. At this juncture the Office of the High 
Commissioner turns responsibility for the 
refugees over to others, the Prince said in 
an interview here this week. Development 
plans may be devised through agreements be- 
tween the host country and another govern- 
ment, but most often one or more of the 
United Nations specialized agencies step in. 

“For example, the United Nations Develop- 
ment Plan, the Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization and the International Labor Organi- 
vation have joined in a development project 
in Burundi that will affect a fifth of the total 
land area. Both refugees and Burundi na- 
tionals will benefit, 

“The reason for the increase in African 
refugees in recent years is threefold, the 
Prince said. 

The first basic cause is the struggle of 
people in many areas to become independent. 
Many people not involved in the struggle 
find themselves crushed between colonial ad- 
ministrations and liberation movements. 

“Another cause is the friction that arises 
between rival tribal groups after independ- 
ence. 

“A third reason is civil war. Remember the 
Congo and you will know what I mean,’ the 
Prince said. 

“The Prince, in New York to make his 
na report to the General Assembly, hopes 
: strengthen contacts with American 

f organizations to make Americans 
more aware of the refugee situation in 
Africa and Asia. 

“Following are United Nations estimates 
of the numbers of refugees in various coun- 
tries who are aided by the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees: 
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Mr. Javrrs. Another international organi- 
zation which deserves our support is the 
Intergovernmental Commission on European 
Migration. Their selective migration pro- 
gram facilitates the movement of skilled 
migrants from Europe to Latin America. 
Major costs such as the educating and train- 
ing of skilled technicians and professionals 
are borne by the European members of 
ICEM, and the receiving nations provide 
language training and placement services. 
This program, of relatively small cost to the 
United States, is of great benefit to the re- 
cipient nations and is a logical coordinate 
of our Latin American aid program. It is 
most regrettable that in this year of great 
budget pressures, our contribution has been 
reduced. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative) . Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” There- 
fore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
LMr. ELLENDER], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HorL as], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrincs] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Lauscue], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye] is paired with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS]. 
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If present and voting, the Senator from 
Hawaii would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from South Carolina would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jor- 
DAN] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent to attend the funeral 
of Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Drrxsen], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boccs], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr, Javits], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr] would each vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 22, as follows: 


[No. 378 Leg.] 
YEAS—56 
Aiken Harris Montoya 
Anderson Hart Mundt 
Baker Hatfleld Muskie 
Bartlett Hayden Nelson 
Bayh Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bennett Hill Pell 
Brewster Holland 
Brooke Jackson Proxmire 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Carlson Kuchel Smathers 
Case Long, Mo. Smith 
Church McCarthy Sparkman 
Clark McGee Spong 
Cooper McGovern Symington 
Dominick McIntyre Tower 
Fong Metcalf Williams, N. J. 
Fulbright Miller Yarborough 
Gore Mondale Young, Ohio 
Griffin Monroney 
NAYS—22 
Bible Fannin Murphy 
Burdick Gruening Stennis 
Byrd, Va. Hansen Talmadge 
Byrd, W. Va. Hartke Thurmond 
Cotton Hruska Williams, Del. 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland McClellan 
Ervin Morse 
NOT VOTING—22 
Allott Jordan, Idaho Pearson 
Boggs Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Dirksen Lausche Ribicoff 
Dodd Long, La. Russell 
Ellender Magnuson Scott 
Hollings Mansfield Tydings 
Inouye Morton 
Javits Moss 


So the bill (H.R. 13893) was passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move that the Senate 
insist on its amendments and request a 
conference with the House of Repre- 
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sentatives thereon, and that the Chair 
be authorized to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MAG- 
nuson, Mr. HorLLaxn, Mr. MONRONEY, 
Mrs. SMITH, Mr. Younec of North Dakota, 
and Mr. Muxpr conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
always a distinct privilege and pleasure 
to be present when the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] man- 
ages such a highly important proposal 
as the foreign aid funding measure just 
adopted overwhelmingly by the Senate. 

His presentation of this measure, like 
the many proposals he has steered to 
success over the years, was characterized 
by a deep and broad understanding of 
each item in the appropriation. His clear 
and highly persuasive advocacy made its 
swift and decisive adoption a certainty. 
Senator Pastore has again earned the 
deep and sincere gratitude of the Senate. 
It is richly deserved. 

To the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
goes our equally high commendation. She 
graciously joined to support this appro- 
priation measure with the same strong 
devotion and articulate advocacy that 
have distinguished her many outstand- 
ing achievements in this body. 

The Senator from Idaho IMr. 
Crunch! is to be singled out for his 
splendid contribution to the discussion 
and for offering and successfully urging 
an amendment designed to improve the 
bill. 

Also, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hol LANDI added his clear and thoughtful 
views to the discussion and, as always, 
they were most welcome. 

So again, to Senator PASTORE, to Sen- 
ator SMITH, and to the others who as- 
sisted the efficient disposition of this 
measure, I offer my deep appreciation 
and the gratitude of the Senate as a 
whole. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE AND SENATOR 
FULBRIGHT TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
period of time previously ordered alloted 
to the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] tomorrow, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Promire] be recognized for not more 
than 15 minutes; and that following the 
Senator from Wisconsin, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] be recognized for not more 
than 35 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Evald 
Ruudi from a report relating to aliens whose 
deportation has been suspended, transmitted 
to the Senate on April 1, 1967; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN ALIEN DEFECTORS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain alien de- 
fectors (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 51. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Merlin division, Rogue River Basin 
project, Oregon, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 905). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 2742. A bill for the relief of John Yun 

Chang Chen; to the Committee on the Ju- 


di 
By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself, Mr. 
Morse, and Mr. Harris) : 

S. 2743. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of reserve stocks of 
agricultural commodities by producers and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for na- 
tional security, public protection, meeting 
international commitments, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Monroney when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S.2744. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States to provide for the 
temporary free importation of certain motion 
picture films; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. AL- 
LOTT, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. Dominick, Mr. Fannin, Mr. 
Montoya, and Mr. Moss]: 

S. 2745. A bill to provide for the observ- 
ance of the centennial of the signing of the 
1866 Treaty of Peace between the Navajo 
Indian Tribe and the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S. 2746. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, relating to the disposal 
of foreign excess property and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 2747. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph D. Hilbert; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2748. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide for the cover- 
age, under the supplementary medical In- 
surance benefits program established by part 
B of such title, of one routine physical 
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checkup each year for individuals insured 
under such program; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2749. A bill to amend the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to include a definition of 
“food supplement,” and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

S. 2750. A bill to amend section 3432 of title 
18, Jnited States Code, to provide that a 
defendant charged with treason or other 
capital offense shall not be entitled before 
trial to a list of the names and addresses of 
any witnesses to be produced on the trial 
without the consent of such witnesses; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. MORSE) : 

S. 2751. A bill to designate that Mount 
Jefferson Wilderness, Willamette, Deschutes, 
and Mt. Hood National Forest, in the State of 
Oregon; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HATFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 2752. A bill to convey the city of Kenal, 
Alaska, all interests of the United States in 
certain land located therein; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 2753. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the rank of major 
general for the Chief of the Dental Service 
of the Air Force; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Monroney when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


PERMISSION FOR CERTAIN EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY TO TESTIFY IN 
THE US. DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 194) permitting cer- 
tain employees of the Committee on the 
Judiciary to testify in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia, which 
was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 

ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, relating to the disposal of for- 
eign excess property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2746) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, relating 
to the disposal of foreign excess prop- 
erty and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. McCLELLAN (by request), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, this 
bill is introduced at the request of the 
Secretary of Commerce. The Secretary 
has indicated in his request to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate that under section 402 
of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, foreign excess 
property may not be sold without a con- 
dition forbidding its importation into the 
United States, unless the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Secretary of Com- 
merce, as appropriate, determines that 
importation would, first, relieve a domes- 
tic shortage; or, second, be beneficial to 
the economy of this country. 

The proposed legislation would change 
the test by providing that property of 
foreign excess origin may not enter the 
United States, unless the Secretary of 
Agriculture—in the case of agricultural 
commodities—or the Secretary of Com- 
merce, for other property, determines 
that entry of the type and quantity of 
property would not have a serious impact 
on the market for competitive products 
in this country. 

It is contended that enactment of this 
bill will, first, substantially reduce the 
need for costly processing of individual 
applications for entry of excess prop- 
erty into the United States; second, 
strengthen the enforcement procedures 
by giving the Secretary of the Treasury 
authority to bar entry of property which 
does not meet the requirement of the 
statute; and, third, protect domestic 
industry and labor from possible adverse 
effects of imports of such excess property 
into the domestic market. It is also be- 
lieved that enactment of this bill will 
increase the revenues realized by the 
United States from the sale of foreign 
excess property. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter dated November 29, 1967, to the 
President of the Senate from the Honor- 
able A. B. Trowbridge, Secretary of Com- 
merce, together with a statement of pur- 
pose and need, and a section-by-section 
analysis of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
statement of purpose and need, and sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., November 29, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There are enclosed 
four copies of a draft bill “to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, relating to the dis- 
posal of foreign excess property and for other 
purposes,” four copies of a statement of pur- 
pose and need, and a section-by-section 
analysis. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that, from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program, there would be no 
objection to the submission of this proposed 
legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. B. TROWBRIDGE, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED 
Foreign excess property is property owned 
or controlled by an agency of the United 
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States Government, not required for its 
needs but located in a foreign country. Un- 
der Section 402 of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C, Sec. 512), foreign excess property may 
not be sold without a condition forbidding 
its importation into the United States unless 
the Secretary of Agriculture or the Secretary 
of Commerce, as appropriate, determines 
affirmatively that importation would (1) re- 
lieve a domestic shortage or (2) otherwise be 
beneficial to the economy of this country. 

Our proposal would amend this provision 
by reversing and altering the test. It would 
provide that property of foreign excess origin 
may not be entered into the United States 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture (in the 
case of any agricultural commodity, food, or 
cotton or woolen goods) or the Secretary of 
Commerce (in the case of any other prop- 
erty) determined that the entry of the type 
and quantity of property in question would 
not be likely to have a serious adverse impact 
on the market for competitive products in 
this country. 

The recommended changes will largely 
eliminate the need for costly processing of 
individual applications to enter property of 
foreign excess origin into the United States. 
Under present law, extensive investigation is 
necessary to determine if a shortage exists 
or, alternatively, if the proposed entry would 
be beneficial to the economy of this country. 
Many of these applications involve items 
which are of little value or are of such a 
nature that importation of them would cause 
no adverse impact on domestic markets and 
thus do not justify the administrative atten- 
tion that must be given to them. 

The proposed changes in the law would 
strengthen measures for enforcing the law 
by providing specifically for the Secretary of 
the Treasury to bar the entry of property of 
foreign excess origin which does not meet the 
requirements of the statute. It would pro- 
tect domestic industry and labor from the 
possible adverse effects of imports of such 
property into the domestic market. At the 
same time, the legislation would make it less 
burdensome to import property of foreign 
excess origin wihch would have no serious 
adverse effect on the domestic market, The 
bill should increase the revenues realized by 
the United States from foreign excess prop- 
erty sales in those cases where it is clear 
that there would be no bar on importation 
of particular types or classes of property of 
foreign excess origin into the United States. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 would entitle the bill the “Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act Amendments of 1967.” 

Section 2 would amend Section 402 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended. Subsection (a) of 
Section 402, as revised, would continue in 
effect the present requirements and provi- 
sions governing the disposal of foreign excess 
property by officials of the United States 
Government. It would also provide that for- 
eign excess property may not be sold without 
a condition describing the operation of the 
law as it would be amended and stating that 
the property disposed of is subject to this 
law. This notice provision should serve to 
assure that buyers of foreign excess property 
are fully aware of the fact that entry of such 
property into the United States may be per- 
mitted only in accordance with the revised 
provisions proposed in the bill and that 
criminal penalties will be incurred for viola- 
tions. 

Subsection (b) would substantially change 
the basis upon which property of foreign 
excess origin could be entered into the 
United States. While maintaining the divi- 
sion of responsibility between the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of Com- 
merce that is set forth in the present Section 
402, the bill would require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to deny entry of the property 
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unless he is advised by the appropriate Sec- 
retary, that the entry of such property is 
not likely to have a serious adverse impact 
on the United States domestic market for 
competitive products. Under present law, 
property of foreign excess origin may be im- 
ported only pursuant to a determination 
that such importation would relieve domes- 
tic shortages or otherwise be beneficial to 
the domestic economy. 

Essentially, three types of determinations 
are contemplated under the proposed bill. 

(1) With regard to certain types of prop- 
erty of foreign excess origin (e.g. property 
designed to military specifications and not 
generally available in the commercial mar- 
ket) determinations could provide for entry 
without limitation as to quantity. In those 
cases, importers would be required simply 
to provide adequate documentation to iden- 
tify the articles being entered. 

(2) Other determinations would be made 
in terms of the quantities of various types 
or classes of articles or component parts 
that would be entered under broad deter- 
minations rather than in terms of individual 
items submitted by particular importers, 
Thus, a determination could be made that 
for a given period of time, widgets could 
be entered to a total of 10,090 without such 
total entries being likely to have a serious 
adverse impact on the market for competi- 
tive products. When the 10,000 limit is 
reached, additional entries could be con- 
sidered on the basis of individual applica- 
tions. 

(3) In still other cases, where the market 
conditions for competitive products are more 
sensitive, or where commodities have not 
been included in the above general actions, 
property of foreign excess origin would be 
considered for entry on the basis of individ- 
ual applications. Where entry is deemed ap- 
propriate under the criteria of the bill, in- 
dividual entry authorizations would be 
issued and referred to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

It is contemplated that a “serious adverse 
impact” could be anticipated where entry ot 
the property concerned would cause a sig- 
nificant decline in the domestic price for 
competitive products or unemployment or 
underemployment of workers engaged in the 
production or handling of competitive prod- 
ucts in the United States, 

The term “competitive products” is in- 
tended to refer products of equivalent grade, 
quality, capacity, or performance character- 
istics to the property covered by the deter- 
mination. 

Subsection (c)(i) would provide that the 
Secretary of the Treasury be advised of the 
authorizations made by the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Commerce for the entry of 
property of foreign excess origin, and (o) (u) 
that all determinations that are of general 
applicability be published in the Federal 
Register. Appropriate public announcement 
would be made of individual determinations 
(e.g., in summary form in monthly press 
releases as at present) but these would not 
be published in the Federal Register. 

Subsection (d) would provide an exemp- 
tion for temporary entry under bond for re- 
pair, reconditioning, reexportation and tran- 
sit through the United States. 

Subsection (e) would bring under the 
provisions of this bill property sold or dis- 
posed of pursuant to the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended. 

Section 3 would provide a new Section 405, 
which would require that property of for- 
eign excess origin be so identified on the en- 
try documents. Failure to do so would sub- 
ject the persons responsible to criminal pen- 
alties and forfeiture of the merchandise. 
This identification requirement would be the 
basic protective device, indicating to the Cus- 
toms official that he is considering the entry 
of property of foreign excess origin. 

Section 4 would define “property of for- 
eign excess origin,” as foreign excess prop- 
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erty which has been sold by the United 

States, in order to make clear the scope of 

property covered by the bill. 

Section 4 would also give the term “United 
States” in Sections 402 and 405 of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act as amended by this bill, a geographic 
coverage coextensive with the Customs terri- 
tory of the United States as set forth in the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (19 
U.S.C, 1202). It wowd not, therefore, include 
the Virgin Islands. We see no need to control 
the entry of property of foreign excess origin 
into the Virgin Ela ds. In recent years, there 
have been few, if any, entries of such prop- 
erty i-to tic Virgin Islands. The entry into 
the United States of such property passing 
through the Virgin Islands would be subject 
to control under this Act. 

Section 5 would clarify the authority of 
responsible agency heads to issue rules and 
regulations to carry out their responsibilities. 

Section 6 would preserve the effectiveness 
of determinations or authorizations, govern- 
ing the entry of specific lots of property of 
foreign excess origin, which were made prior 
to the effective date of this Act, where the 
property in question had not been entered. 

Section 7 would make the Act effective 90 
days after its enactment. This would provide 
ample time for notice to the trade and for 
the institution of appropriate enforcement 
procedures, 

SUMMARY OF SUBSTANTIVE CHANGES PROPOSED 
To Bu MADE IN LAW BY DRAFT BILL RELAT- 
ING To ENTRY INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
PROPERTY OF FOREIGN EXCESS ORIGIN 


1. Under present law, property of foreign 
excess origin may be entered into the econ- 
omy of the United States only pursuant to 
a determination that such entry would re- 
lieve domestic shortages or otherwise be 
beneficial to the economy of this country. 

The draft bill would change this standard 
to permit entry where it would not be likely 
to have a serious adverse impact on the 
United States domestic market for competi- 
tive products. 

2. The draft bill also significantly expands 
and clarifies the grant of authority neces- 
sary to administer the program effectively 
by: 

(a) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to prohibit entry of unauthorized prop- 
erty; (b) authorizing rulings as to type and 
quantity of property permitted to be en- 
tered; (c) conferring on the head of any 
agency performing authorized functions, au- 
thority to prescribe the necessary rules and 
regulations; and (d) requiring that property 
of foreign excess origin be identified on all 
entry documents. 


AMENDMENT TO MEDICARE PRO- 
VIDING FOR ANNUAL MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, an amendment 
to title XVIII of the Social Security Act, 
which is more commonly known as the 
Medicare Act. 

The essential purpose of my amend- 
ment is to provide one complete physical 
checkup each year for all those who en- 
joy medicare coverage. 

There is no single measure we could 
enact that would do more for the health 
of our Nation, and especially for its 
elderly citizens, In the decades to come it 
could save countless human lives and 
prevent untold human suffering. 

As matters now stand, physical check- 
ups are specifically excluded from the 
medicare program. I am not sure what 
the reasoning behind this was. Perhaps 
the thinking at the time was that the 
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inclusion of physical checkups might 
lend itself to abuse and might greatly 
increase the cost of an already costly 
program. If this was the thinking, then 
it was completely erroneous. 

It is true that a complete physical 
checkup may cost from $50 to $75. In 
fact, the cost is one reason why many 
people do not have checkups unless they 
are specifically instructed by their doc- 
tors to do so. For poor people, it goes 
without saying, the cost would be prohib- 
itive if they have to pay out of their 
own pocket. 

According to a recent article in Pag- 
eant magazine, regular medical examina- 
tions could save more than 90,000 Amer- 
icans from dying of cancer every year, 
and could prevent the serious loss of vi- 
sion and even blindness in 600,000 victims 
of glaucoma. 

The Preventive Medicine Institute of 
New York says that: 

One out of every 7 deaths in the United 
States could be eliminated through preven- 
tive medicine. 


It further states that approximately 50 
percent of the presumably well adults ex- 
amined by it are found to have a condi- 
tion requiring medical attention. Among 
the more frequent disorders discovered in 
these presumably well adults are cancer, 
diabetes, glaucoma, hypertension, chest 
and lung disorders, cirrohisis of the liver, 
ulcers, and tuberculosis. 

Even if my amendment were to add to 
the cost of the medicare program, I would 
still urge its enactment. But the fact is 
that periodic health examinations for 
our elderly citizens would in the long run 
save money. Indeed, a recent study con- 
ducted in industry covering people of 
working age, arrived at the conclusion 
that in the long run people who do not 
have annual examinations run up higher 
medical costs than those who do, and that 
the difference tends to exceed signifi- 
cantly the cost of a regular examination. 

For example, cancer of the uterus, 
caught in an early stage, can frequently 
be cured at a cost of approximately $300. 
But if a woman waits unti’ there are ac- 
tual physical symptoms, the radical 
treatment then required may run as high 
as $12,000 with only a fighting chance 
that her life will be saved: 

In a study of 1,513 executives— 


The Preventive Medicine Institute 
says— 
previously unrecognized diseases were found 
on first examination in 40%. About 93% of 
these conditions proved amenable to therapy, 
although half were of a type capable of caus- 
ing death. 


Because they realize that it is good 
economy and good business, hundreds of 
American corporations now pay for regu- 
lar health examinations for their thou- 
sands of executives. 

Just as periodic health examinations 
are good business for private enterprise, 
annual health examinations within the 
framework of medicare would be good 
business for the Nation. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope that 
Congress will act favorably in this com- 
ing session on the legislation I have to- 
day submitted. 

The need is clear. 

The advantages are unchallengeable. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2748) to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act to provide for 
the coverage, under the supplementary 
medical insurance benefits program es- 
tablished by part B of such title, of one 
routine physical checkup each year 
for individuals insured under such pro- 
gram, introduced by Mr. Dopp, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2748 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1861(s) (3) of the Social Security Act 
is amended (1) by inserting (A)“ immedi- 
ately after “(3)", and (2) by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “, and (B) physicians’ services, diag- 
nostic X-ray tests, diagnostic laboratory 
tests, and other diagnostic tests involved in 
complete physical check-ups, except that 
there shall not be included more than one 
such check-up for any individual in a 12- 
month period”. 

(b) Section 1862(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
the following: “(except physical check-ups 
provided for in section 1861(s) (3) (B)) “. 

(c) Section 1862(a)(7) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “check-ups” the 
following: “(other than physical check-ups 
provided for by section 1861(s) (3) (B)) “. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall be effective with 
respect to services furnished for months after 
the month following the month in which this 
Act is enacted. 


MOUNT JEFFERSON WILDERNESS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, almost 
any day of the week in this land of ours 
a man can pick up a newspaper and read 
about the thickets of problems which 
beset our fast-burgeoning cities—traffic 
snarls, air and water pollution, an al- 
most total absence of trees and grass, to 
mention just a few. All of these kinds of 
problems are, of course, made by man. 
There are places left in the country, 
however, where none of these problems 
are manifest. These are the Nation's 
wilderness territories. 

It is a special pleasure for me today to 
introduce in the Senate, therefore, a 
measure to create the Mount Jefferson 
Wilderness in Oregon. I introduce this 
bill on behalf of Senator Morse and my- 
self to change the status of the Mount 
Jefferson Primitive Area to the Mount 
Jefferson Wilderness, pursuant to the 
Wilderness Act of 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2751) to designate that 
Mount Jefferson Wilderness, Willamette, 
Deschutes, and Mount Hood National 
Forest, in the State of Oregon, intro- 
duced by Mr. HATFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. Morse), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I say 
this is a special pleasure for me be- 
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cause when I served for 8 years as Gov- 
ernor of Oregon I was especially con- 
cerned with the preservation of the great 
natural resources of the Pacific North- 
west and the best use of those resources. 
A part of those resources has been the 
96,462 acres which make up the Mount 
Jefferson Primitive Area in the Cascade 
Mountains, 

As a primitive area the Mount 
Jefferson area was a study area. As the 
new Mount Jefferson Wilderness the 
area will be closed off for all time in order 
to grow and to endure in its natural 
state. All mechanical contrivances will 
be barred forever. Trees, shrubs, 
flowers—all kinds of flora and fauna— 
will be born, will mature and will die 
in their natural state. Mankind will now 
be able to enjoy in perpetuity this grand 
mountain country; a wilderness forever 
free from depredation. 

I want to advise my distinguished col- 
leagues in the Senate that the Mount 
Jefferson Wilderness proposal enjoys the 
support of the President and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and also of 
numerous public and private groups in 
Oregon, including the forest industry. 
The change from primitive“ area to 
“wilderness” area, furthermore, will not 
cost the taxpayers any money. But it will 
perpetuate a pristine territory which will 
give the citizens of our country a marvel- 
ous place to commune with nature. It 
will also provide a vast expanse of moun- 
tain country where men, women, and 
children may hike, fish, hunt, and camp. 

The proposed Mount Jefferson Wilder- 
ness will be situated in the Willamette, 
Deschutes, and Mount Hood National 
Forests. These woods and mountains are 
about 60 miles east of Salem, Oreg. 

I urge the Senate, on behalf of Senator 
Morse and myself, to approve this bill 
to add the Mount Jefferson territory to 
the Nation’s wilderness. 


PROPOSED RANK OF MAJOR GEN- 
ERAL FOR CHIEF OF DENTAL 
SERVICE OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to provide for the rank of major general 
for the Chief of the Dental Service of 
the Air Force. 

At the present time, the Army, Navy, 
and U.S. Public Health Service are statu- 
torily required to provide a rank of major 
general for their Chief of Dental Serv- 
ices. There is no provision in the law that 
establishes a statutory rank for the Chief 
of the Dental Service of the Air Force. 
The current occupant of that position, 
Gen. Lee M. Lightner, a distinguished 
career officer, holds the rank of brigadier 
general. 

On November 2, 1967, the American 
Dental Association, in annual session in 
Washington, D.C., approved the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Rank of Air Force Dental Chief: The Refer- 
ence Committee recommends that continued 
efforts be made to upgrade the position of 
the Air Force dental chief to major general. 
The committee concurs with the Council that 
the solution to this problem is to have the 
major general rank a statutory requirement 
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for the Air Force dental chief as it is for the 
Army, Navy, and Public Health Service dental 
chiefs. 


This bill will bring the Chief Dental 
Officer of the Air Force to a position of 
equality with the dental chiefs of the 
other branches and I urge its speedy 
enactment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2753) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for the 
rank of major general for the Chief of 
the Dental Service of the Air Force, in- 
troduced by Mr. Monroney, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILLS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at their next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] be added as 
a cosponsor of my bills (S. 2714) to 
amend the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961, as amended, 
in order to provide additional loan assist- 
ance under such act to farmers who have 
suffered production losses as the result 
of a natural disaster; and (S. 2717) di- 
recting the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make a study and investigation of ways 
and means to provide a more effective 
crop insurance program for farmers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, December 7, 1967, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 809. An act for the relief of Dr. Youssef 
(Joseph) Selim Hasbani; and 

S. 1410. An act for the relief of Tran Van 
Nguyen. 


THE THREATENED FUND CUT FOR 
SEA GRANT COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the national 
sea grant program’s chance to enhance 
the national welfare is being weakened 
in the current, necessary drive to cut 
expenses. This, I am afraid, is penny wise, 
pound foolish. The sea grant program is 
designed to speed America’s ability to 
tap the sea’s riches. I believe it is short- 
sighted to threaten this far-reaching 
investment now. 

President Johnson stated to the Con- 
gress last March: 

We must implement the Sea Grant College 
and Program Act to strengthen oceano- 
graphic engineering, expand applied research, 
and improve technical information activi- 
ties 


Yet today the sea grant program is 
faced with a dangerous slowdown due 
to insufficient funds. I know this because, 
as the original author of the Sea Grant 
Act, I have continually followed its op- 
erations. Also, I have kept in close touch 
with the National Council for Marine 
Engineering and Resource Development 
under the able chairmanship of the Vice 
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President. The Council is charged by 
statute with policy oversight of the pro- 
gram. 

It is now doubtful whether a budget 
increase essential to sustain the program 
will be forthcoming for fiscal year 1969. 
This is unfortunate. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has been generous with basic 
research grants in oceanography, The 
sea grant program gives our talented 
scientists and engineers the opening to 
harness this basic research for the 
United States. Their practical applica- 
tions and sophisticated engineering tech- 
niques will allow us to exploit the oceans 
for economic growth and military secu- 
rity and to maintain our prestige among 
nations. 

Our national oceanographic budget is 
over $460 million. The sea grant pro- 
gram, which is aimed at the practical 
translation of all oceanography, needs 
only $10 million to keep pace with its 
own growth. This is a program that will 
produce new businesses, new sources of 
food and materials, new jobs, and new 
cooperative action between the academic 
community, business and industry, and 
State governments. 

The scientific and technological com- 
munities of the United States are ready 
for this program, I have learned that 
well-designed proposals are being sub- 
mitted in rising numbers. In fact, at the 
present rate, the number of meritorious 
proposals will exceed available funds by 
a factor of nearly 10 to 1 during this 
fiscal year. Mr. President, this situation 
is not in the national interest. 

There is further evidence of enthusi- 
asm for the program: Several industries 
and State governments have offered to 
provide matching support and are al- 
ready cooperating for better use of com- 
mon talents, facilities, and resources to- 
ward State and National goals. Inter- 
departmental alliances, intercollegiate 
consortia, and interstate compacts have 
been formed in response to the pro- 
gram. 

It has aroused the imagination of col- 
lege deans and university presidents, in- 
dustrial presidents and officials at all 
levels of State government. If the ad- 
ministration does not capitalize on this 
awakening of interest now, a great na- 
tional opportunity will be defaulted, Fu- 
ture Federal efforts to restimulate enthu- 
siasm will doubtless be regarded cynical- 
ly and with suspicion. 

Our Nation needs an adequate num- 
ber of highly trained engineers and 
skilled technicians to make things work 
in the ocean. It takes many years to edu- 
cate an engineer and long periods to 
train technicians. Owing to the lags due 
to the budget process, it will not be un- 
til 1972 before the first students trained 
under this act start to emerge from 
schools to perform useful work in the 
oceans. 

Mr. President, this program is crucial 
to our entire marine science and tech- 
nology development, which is in turn es- 
sential to our national security. I be- 
lieve the Congress should indicate its 
concern on this matter to assure the sur- 
vival of a vital plan for this Nation’s 
mastery of the seas. 

Finally, the benefit-cost ratio is clear- 
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ly high. For a few millions investment in 
education, training and applied research 
this year, the United States may realize 
billions of dollars in the coming decade. 
With its many ramifications in such 
fields as mining, oil production, in-solu- 
tion mineral extraction, recreation, law 
of the sea, and desalination, the sea grant 
program will help create the undersea 
side of the Great Society. 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, today 
men of good will throughout the Nation 
and the world witness with a deep sense 
of personal loss the funeral of a truly 
great man—Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

Many of the world’s notables have 
stopped to pay homage to this country’s 
leading Roman Catholic churchman 
whose sudden death on Saturday sent a 
shock wave through the Christian world. 

But the most telling measure of the 
edifying influence of Cardinal Spellman 
will never get into print because it is 
written only on the hearts of those he 
touched so deeply during his long service 
to his church and to all mankind. 

Perhaps the most notable trait of the 
18-year-old archbishop of New York was 
his utter disregard for personal welfare. 
His visits to servicemen around the globe 
have become a Christmas tradition, and 
one of America’s finest symbols of a de- 
sire for “Peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men.” No lonely soldier who has 
been comforted by Cardinal Spellman’s 
presence at Christmastime will ever for- 
get him. 

This gifted man of God was unflinch- 
ing in his devotion to liberty for all men, 
and was unafraid to commit himself to 
this end. Cardinal Spellman has long 
identified correctly the menace of com- 
munism and was vosiferous in warning 
against it. 

He was one of the finest that the op- 
portunities of a free land and the hand 
of God could produce. 


WISCONSIN PUBLISHER, JOHN 
LAVINE, NAMED ONE OF STATE’S 
“OUTSTANDING YOUNG MEN” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, pub- 
lishing a newspaper is a very special kind 
of public trust. To fulfill that trust re- 
sponsibly and imaginatively requires an 
uncommon store of energy, intelligence, 
and “heart.” All of these John M. Lavine 
has in the fullest measure. As publisher 
of the Chippewa Herald-Telegram and 
of the Portage Daily Register, John La- 
vine has made a brilliant contribution to 
the life of the two Wisconsin communi- 
ties these papers serve. 

As a public-spirited citizen, he has an 
imposing record of civic accomplish- 
ments. His nationally syndicated edi- 
torials contribute importantly to nation- 
al debate of significant issues. Yet John 
Lavine is only 26 years old. He is a mem- 
ber of a dynamic new generation of lead- 
ers in this country—the “takeover gen- 
eration”—and I am pleased to count him 
as one of my very good friends. 

In view of his many accomplishments, 
it came as no surprise to learn that John 
Lavine has just been named by the Wis- 
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consin Jaycees as one of the five out- 
standing men in Wisconsin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
cent article in the Herald-Telegram de- 
scribing John Lavine’s most recent 
honor be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOHN LAVIN SELECTED BY STATE JAYCEES FOR 
SIGNAL Honor: HERALD-TELEGRAM PUB- 
LISHER ONE OF StaTe’s Tor Five YOUNG MEN 


For the second time in as many years, 
Chippewa Falls has furnished the Wisconsin 
Jaycees with one of “five outstanding young 
men in Wisconsin.” 

Last year, David Hancoc then president of 
Applied Research and Development Corpora- 
tion, was named to the select list, and this 
week it was announced that John M. Lavine, 
publisher of the Chippewa Herald-Telegram 
and the Portage Daily Register, was chosen 
one of 1967’s Five Outstanding Young Men 
for the state. 

The state Jaycees annually pick five men 
from a list comprised of the names and quali- 
fications of nominees from all over Wisconsin. 
Jaycee judges cut the list to a workable group 
of the most notable young men, and of these, 
five are selected as the state’s most outstand- 


The FOYM program climaxes with an 
awards banquet at whick the five young 
men are presented with honoring ceremony. 

This year’s banquet is slated for Fond du 
Lac on Saturday night, Dec. 2. Honored 
guests being Astronaut James Lovell and 
U.S. Jaycee President James Antell, sched- 
uled to sit at the speakers’ table. 

Lavine's selection to the list of Five Out- 
standing Young Men, FOYM, was well-made, 
according to Chippewa Falls Jaycee officials 
who submittted his name and qualifications 
to the judges. 

At 26, the young publisher has already 
carved his name deeply into the records of 
newspapering and public service. Generous 
with his time almost to a fault, Levine has 
thrown his personal weight and that of his 
newspapers into almost countless civic and 
fraternal projects, many times turning cer- 
tain failure into outstanding success. 

Lavine steeped in newspapering by a close 
association with his father, the late Max 
Lavine, got his feet wet with printer’s ink 
early in life. 

While attending Carlton College, Lavine 
received an assignment to the White House 
staff of the Murphy Newspapers (Morgan 
Murphy of Superior) and despite his tender 
age (he was only 21), he served as a corre- 
spondent in Mexico, covering the late Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Kennedy's visit to that country 
in 1962. 

Lavine also served as a Wall Street Journal 
interim reporter which also added greatly to 
his store of experience. 

After attending graduate school at the 
University of Minnesota, Lavine—at 23—be- 
came publisher of the Herald-Telegram and 
Daily Register, and at the same time became 
the youngest publisher of two daily newspa- 
pers in the nation. 

Presently, Lavine is the Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer of both the Chip- 
pewa and Register Publishing Companies 
which publish the two related newspapers. 

At the age of 25, and after two years di- 
recting the operations of Chippewa Falls and 
Portage, Lavine took on the added work of 
authoring a daily editorial for King Features, 
the largest feature and editorial newspaper 
syndicate in the United States, and today 
enjoys the distinction of having his work 
read by an estimated 2,500,000 people. Ap- 
proximately 250 newspapers across the coun- 
try subscribe to the King Feature service. 

As publisher of the two newspapers, Lavine 
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is almost continually involved in the com- 
munity affairs of the two cities. 

The publisher’s involvement in commu- 
nity action was highlighted in 1964 when 
he became campaign manager for the first 
Negro—a woman—to ever run for public 
office in the city of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Locally, Lavine has been exceedingly active 
in Rehabilitation, Inc., an organization which 
was formed to help alcoholics. In the words 
of the Rev. John Wreford, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church in Chippewa Falls, John 
Lavine, through his personal efforts, has 
negotiated two large grants, for $25,000 and 
$37,000, to help construct ‘WYNOT,’ a cen- 
ter for the rehabilitation of alcoholics.” 

Lavine has also been extremely active in 
the Chippewa Foundation, and has aided 
that organization in raising over $100,000 to 
build an outdoor swimming pool. 

In his religion, John Lavine is an instruc- 
tor in religion at Temple Sholom in Eau 
Claire, where he is also an officer of the 
Temple, and of the local B'nai B'rith Lodge 
and is on the state Executive Committee of 
the Anti-Defamation League. 

Lavine has used his early newspaper train- 
ing to push himself ahead rapidly in his 
chosen field. 

He is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, the 
National Journalistic Society; a member of 
the National Conference of Editorial Writers, 
and of the Inland Daily Press Association, 
and its cost and Revenue Committee which 
includes some 500 daily newspapers in the 
midwest. 

Lavine has also served as a member of 
seminars on Vietnam and China, with the 
Council on Religion and International Af- 
fairs. He is a member of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association and this year 
was elected to the Committee on Carrier 
Boys with that organization. 

On the local level, Lavine saw the Chippewa 
Herald-Telegram judged first in the Inland’s 
Local Government News Reporting contest in 
1966, and receive first honorable mention in 
the same contest this year. 

Under Lavine's direction, the Portage paper 
also became the first daily in the state to 
change from letterpress to offset operation. 

The Rey. Wreford, asked to comment on 
Lavine's selection as one of the state's five 
outstanding young men, added this to his 
comments on the publisher's participation in 
the “WYNOT” project: 

“I have worked with John on numerous 
occasions and on several projects, and can 
only say that he is enthusiastic, dedicated, 
and reliable.” 

“In addition,” the Reverend declared, 
“Lavine has great leadership qualities, and a 
good imagination and a creative mind.” 

“In my estimation,” he concluded, he is a 
courageous and deep-thinking newspaper 
Rev. Wreford's sentiments were echoed by 
leaders on state and national levels. 

Senator William Proxmire, asked to com- 
ment from his Washington office, had this to 
say about John Lavine: 

“In my judgment, Lavine has made a bril- 
liant contribution, not only to the two Wis- 
consin communities in which his daily news- 
paper operate, but through his syndicated 
columns, to the entire nation.” 

Senator Gaylor Nelson added his opinion 
to that of the others, saying, “From Wash- 
ington, to Madison, to his home town, this 
young man is writing an outstanding record 
that should reflect great credit on himself, 
and which should benefit our Wisconsin com. 
munity from many years to come.” 

“I would,” Senator Nelson stated, “like to 
add my enthusiastic second to this nomina- 
tion to become one of Wisconsin’s five out- 
standing young men.” 

Congressman Alvin O’Konski, upon hearing 
of Lavine's selection to the FYOM, had this 
to say: 

“Jonn is one of the finest men, I know. I 
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have watched with interest his activities in 
community affairs and know he has spear- 
headed many successful endeavors.” 

Eugene McGuckin, Jr., Duluth, a business 
and personal friend of Lavine, added these 
comments to the growing list of accolades for 
the publisher: 

“At the Daily Press Association where I was 
in close contact with executives of more than 
500 midwestern newspapers, I consider John 
Lavine.unquestionably the top young execu- 
tive of this group.” 


DECEMBER 7—A PROUD DAY FOR 
THE FIRST STATE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, today is 
the 180th anniversary of the ratification 
by Delaware of the U.S. Constitution. In 
our State we annually mark December 7 
as Delaware Day. 

And because Delaware was the first 
State to ratify we have always proudly 
borne the title of the First State.” 

Ratification was in our capital, Dover, 
and all 30 delegates to the convention, 
the deputies of the people of the Dela- 
ware State, as they were called, voted in 
favor of the Constitution. 

Looking back upon it, one may think 
this was easy to do. It. was not. The new 
constitution had given rise to contro- 
versy. There were many who fought it 
bitterly. 

In this tense atmosphere, with the 
future of the Nation at stake, those 30 
men in Dover deliberated and decided to 
break new ground. Their action began 
the ratification process which became 
successful when the ninth State voted to 
ratify. { 

As a son of the “First State,” it gives 
me great pleasure to recall this historic 
action and to mention briefly to the Sen- 
ate why December 7 is such a special day 
in Ware. I might add that the im- 
port of that day in Delaware 180 years 
ago the day special for the Nation 
as well. 


A DAIRY PLAN FOR THE NATION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, much 
has been said about the problems of 
America’s dairy farmers. Sometimes it 
seems that there have been no real an- 
swers to the nagging problems which face 
dairy farmers. 

One organization has laid aut a care- 
fully considered program for our dairy 
farmers. The National Milk Producers 
Federation, spokesman for dairymen in 
the Nation’s Capital, at the Federation’s 
5ist annual meeting November 12 to 
16, 1967, laid out a positive plan of ac- 
tion for the dairy farm industry. 

This plan was set down clearly and 
“concisely in the annual report to the con- 
vention delegates by Federation Secre- 
tary E. M. Norton, one of the Nation’s 
ablest and most respected agricultural 


spokesman. 

He notes that the rapid rate of change 
in the dairy farm industry offers new 
challenges to dairy farmers. In his report 
he called for passage of the Dairy Import 
Act of 1967, and changes in the pricing 
system of milk. Mr. Norton also outlined 
activities of this organization during the 
past year. 

E. M. Norton’s annual report is im- 
portant reading for anyone who wants to 
know how he can help our dairy industry. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Mr. Norton’s report be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue 1967 ANNUAL REPORT 


(By E. M. Norton, secretary, National Milk 
Producers Federation) 


Over the years, farm writers and speakers 
have been sa) that farmers have lost their 
political punch, But In 1967, farmers—and 
dairy farmers in particular—spoke in a loud, 
unified yoice—and the voice was heard. 

As we discussed dairy imports at the an- 
nual meeting last year, for example few ob- 
servers foresaw that over half of the U.S. 
Senate and 198 members of the House of 
Representatives would introduce legislation 
to curb excessive dairy imports. 


BEGINNING OF THE BATTLE 


Our course was set to prove that dairy 
framers call the shots in their industry. If 
there is one thing we have learned, it is that 
we must utilize the political and organiza- 
tional power to run our industry. 

While many activities of the National Milk 
Producers Federation during the past year 
were important—and the more important 
ones will be discussed later—I am giving 
special emphasis to the import problem; be- 
cause we haven’t won this war yet, although 
we have won some important battles. 

Just recently a leading American news- 
paper began filling its editorial pages with 
anti-import editorials. This is the same 
newspaper that did not even carry a story on 
the “Dairy Import Act of 1967“ when it was 
introduced by a majority of the Senate. The 
paper made the mistake that we sometimes 
make in the dairy industry. That is, if you 
ignore the enemy, it will go away. 

In the legislative field, we have worked on 
many issues other than import legislation. 
We worked for extension of and appropria- 
tions for the pesticide indemnity program, 
increased funds for the special milk and 
school lunch programs, expansion of dairy 
research, farm credit, disaster relief for dairy 
farmers, funds for mastitis control, invest- 
ment credit, farm labor and many others. 

However, the most important gain of the 
year was the closing of loopholes which al- 
lowed a flood of foreign dairy products to 
enter this country in outright circumvention 
of the present law and government regula- 
tions. 

Following the passage of a positive resolu- 
tion on imports by this group—the voting 
delegates of the National Milk Producers 
Federation—we immediately went to work to 
develop a to limit dairy 

We visited Senator William Proxmire of 
Wisconsin. He said he would lead the fight 
in the Senate for legislation to regulate im- 
ports of milk and dairy products. 

Next, on January 17, 1967, we published 
a brochure—‘“Invasion by Evasion”—which 
included the proposed “Dairy Import Act of 
1967.” 

This brochure pinpointed the problem. For 
example, it stated that in 1966 total imports 
in milk equivalent on a fat basis were 2.8 
billion pounds, nine times the amount au- 
thorized. And during 1967 the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that total im- 
ports will reach 4 billion gounds, most of 
which will be in evasion of quotas, and of 
which 2.8 billion pounds entered before the 
Presidential Proclamation was made effective 
on July 1. 

IMPORT BILL INTRODUCED 

The “Dairy Import Act of 1967" was in- 
troduced on January 24, 1967, by 40 Sena- 
tors, This bill was later introduced and spon- 
sored by 59 Senators and 198 Representa- 
tives. The bill—S. 612—is identical to the 
bill contained in our brochure, “Invasion by 
Evasion.” 

We urged all member associations of the 
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Federation to contact their Senators and 
Representatives and request them to intro- 
duce the bill. The entire membership can 
be proud of its concentrated efforts in this. 

In our efforts to dairy imports, the 
Federation did not limit activities to legis- 
lation. We pleaded with the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture repeatedly to take action under 
Section 22 to curtail the flow of Colby cheese 
and butterfat-sugar mixtures. 

But it was not until Congressional support 
grew that the Secretary was compelled to 
take some action, 

On March 30, 1967, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture submitted his recommendation to 
the President that action be taken under 
Section 22 to limit dairy product imports. 
On April 8, the President made his request 
to the Tariff Commission for an investiga- 
tion and reports. On May 15, the two-and-a- 
half day hearing before the Tariff Commis- 
sion was begun. Th eTariff Commission rec- 
ommended that new import quotas be estab- 
lished at the level of the imports which en- 
tered in 1966. But this recommendation was 
set aside by the president, He issued a Presi- 
dential Proclamation setting quotas at the 
1965 level, or about one-half the amount 
recommended by the Tariff Commission. This 
Proclamation can be changed anytime and 
won't do the job in the long run. Dairy farm- 
ers gained temporarily, but will have protec- 
tion from unlimited dairy product imports 
only when permanent legislation is passed. 


AGRICULTURAL FUNDING 


An increasingly difficult task is the annual 
struggle to secure adequate appropriations 
for Federal programs which benefit dairy 
farmers, 

Agriculture plays an increasingly impor- 
tant role in meeting present and future do- 
mestic and world problems, and it is essential 
that adequate funds be provided to main- 
tain agricultural programs. 

The members of the Federation must con- 
tinue to lend their wholehearted support. 
to the financing of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Special Milk Program for Chil- 
dren, the School Lunch Program, the Food 
Stamp Plan, and the other programs 
in which dairy farmers have an important 
interest. 

SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


In sharp contrast to the effort of the Ad- 
ministration to cripple the Special Milk Pro- 
gram for Children a year ago, the appropria- 
tions had clear sailing this year. The Bureau 
of the Budget requested $104 million to 
finance the Special Milk Program for the 
current year and it was provided by the Con- 
gress. In providing the funds for the cur- 
rent year, however, the money will be pro- 
vided from Section 32 (import duties ear- 
marked for agriculture). In providing funds 
in this manner, the Congress did indicate 
that in the future the finaneing of this pro- 
gram would be by direct appropriations, as 
requested by the Federation. 

Funds for the School Lunch Program this 
year will be $2278 million of which $45 
million will be from Section 32 funds, as in 
past years. 

The Special Milk Program for Children and 
the School Lunch Program represent two 
efforts of the Federation that have con- 
tinued to receive the support of the Ameri- 
can people and of the Congress. 

Approximately three billion pounds of 
fresh fluid milk are used annually in these 
programs. The results are improved nutri- 
tion among school children and expanded 
markets for dairy farmers. The three billion 
pounds represent more than six percent of 
Class I sales for dairy farmers. 


PESTICIDE INDEMNITY 
The Pesticide Indemnity Payment Program 
was added, at the Federation’s request, to 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Its 
purpose is to reimburse dairy farmers whose 
milk—through no fault of their own—was 
barred from commercial markets because it 
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contained minute traces of chemicals which 
had been registered and recommended for 
use by the Federal government at the time 
of their use. 

Dairy farmers in Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and Texas received indemnity 
payments under the program during the fis- 
cal year June 30, 1967, before the current 
program expired. 

Since most of the offending chemicals 
build up and remain in the soil for several 
years, their presence in milk is a continuing 
possibility. Consequently, the Federation re- 
quested that the Indemnity Program be con- 
tinued. The Federation declared that so long 
as a single dairy farmer could be penalized 
for following the recommendations of the 
Federal government,.it would be inequitable 
to discontinue the program. 

As a result of the Federation’s efforts, the 
authority for the Pesticide Indemnity Pay- 
ment Program has been extended through 
June 30, 1968. However, for the first time, 
the program was enacted as a separate piece 
of legislation and is no longer a part of the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIR PRACTICES LEGISLATION 


Legislation relating to coercion and dis- 
crimination against farmers that join co- 
operatives was reintroduced in the 90th Con- 
gress. 

Hearings were held before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in May. 
The Federation appeared in support of the 
act as did also the Secretary of Agriculture 
and several other farm organizations. As was 
expected, opposition came primarily from 
proprietary processors who would stand to 
benefit from cheap prices for raw agricultural 
prices and who do not want farmers or- 
ganized into effective bargaining units. 

A compromise version of the bill was de- 
veloped in the Senate Committee. The revised 
bill continues the prohibition against the 
use of coercion by processors to prevent 
farmers from joining cooperatives. It applies 
the same rule to the use of coercion to make 
a farmer join a cooperative. It further de- 
clares that handlers are free to select their 
suppliers and to deal directly with producers, 
provided they do not discriminate against 
producers who are members of a cooperative. 

The compromise bill was reported by the 
Senate Committee and passed the Senate by 
unanimous vote. 

Hearings before the House Agriculture 
Committee were held in September. The Fed- 
eration again supported the legislation and 
agreed to go along with the compromise bill 
passed by the Senate. The Compromise bill 
was approved by the Committee by a vote of 
28 to 5, with minor amendments. 


REGULATORY ACTIVITIES 


The Federation in a statement to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission opposed ad- 
ditional freight rate increases on agricul- 
tural commodities. 

A statement in a proceeding before the 
Federal Aviation Administration opposed any 
weakening of regulations applicable to the 
dispensing of pesticides by airplanes. The 
Federation played an important part in 
getting the original regulations established. 


PRICE SUPPORT AND FEDERAL ORDER ACTIVITIES 


The Federation has been, and is a staunch 
supporter of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
which authorizes the price support program 
and the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, which authorizes 
the Federal Milk Marketing Order Program. 
Both programs required constant attention 
during the past year in efforts to improve 
prices paid dairy farmers for milk throughout 
the United States. 

The price support level, as many will recall, 
hovered around 75 percent of parity for many 
years during which milk production exceeded 
market requirements by a wide margin. Even 
as late as 1965 the Commodity Credit Cor- 
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poration purchased dairy products repre- 
senting 10.8 percent of all skim milk and 5.6 
percent of all butterfat marketed by farmers, 
to bolster the farm price. Milk production, 
however, tapered off. There was an exodus 
of farmers from dairying to such an extent 
as to endanger the future supply of milk 
and dairy products for our growing urban 
population. The very stability and strength 
of the dairy industry was treatened. By 1966 
the number of dairy farmers and the num- 
ber of milk cows on farms were at the lowest 
point in the 20th century. The decline in 
numbers of farms milking cows, and in the 
number of cows, demonstrated clearly that 
the farm price was too low. 

The Federation vigorously pursued a policy 
aimed at increasing the price support level 
to the maximum amount authorized by law. 
The current price support level of $4.00 per 
hundredweight is about 86 percent of parity. 
We are presently calling for an increase in 
the price support level to 90 percent of parity. 

In an effort to stimulate consumption of 
butter, we are seeking amendment to the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 authorizing pay- 
ments to butter plants as a means of mak- 
— retail prices more attractive to consum- 


wr Member cooperatives singly and in groups 
made every effort to secure increases in prices 
for fluid milk through amendment to orders. 
The growing pressures, however, which re- 
quire maintenance of a coordinated price 
structure and price alignment as between 
the several markets made it virtually im- 
possible to secure timely revisions in Class 
I prices except through a nationwide effort. 

Thus, the National Milk Producers Feder- 
ation for the first time sought hearings on a 
nationwide basis and presented evidence in 
support of increases in fluid milk prices 
across the board. A series of amendments to 
Federal milk marketing orders were made ef- 
fective December 1, 1966. A repeat perform- 
ance was scheduled for early spring and on 
May 1, 1967 Class I prices were increased 20 
cents per hundred weight in virtually all 
markets, seasonal adjustments in Class I 
differentials were removed and the basic for- 
mula for markets using the manufacturing 
milk price as a basis for establishing Class I 
prices was frozen at a minimum of $4.05. The 
twenty cents higher Class I prices and the 
freezing of the basic formula will be effective 
through April 1968. 

Whether or not it will be necessary to ad- 
just fluid milk prices through nationwide 
action in the future will depend on cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, the cooperatives 
have shown conclusively that they can unite 
for action when necessary, and that the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation is a very 
useful vehicle for bringing about improve- 
ments in prices and regulatory procedures as 
well as through its legislative efforts. 


LABOR—A PROBLEM FOR DAIRY FARMERS 


As a result of high employment in industry 
and the drain on manpower to fill the needs 
of the military, dairy farmers are facing labor 
shortages and high wage rates. 

Minimum wages and other labor regula- 
tions became applicable to farm workers in 
1966. This year two bills came before Con- 
gress amending the National Labor Relations 
Act making its provisions applicable to agri- 
cultural workers. These bills would authorize 
unions to represent farm workers without 
requiring the union to show it represented 
a majority of the employees. Furthermore, if 
a union did represent a majority of farm 
employees, it would be an unfair labor prac- 
tice for the farmers employing such labor to 
refuse to bargain with the union. These bills 
— union shop provisions providing that 

a bargaining agreement could require, as a 
condition of employment, that all employees 
join the union. 

The Federation opposed these measures on 
the grounds that unionization of farm work- 
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ers would increase the cost of producing milk 
while there was little or no prospect for farm 
prices sufficiently high to provide the money. 
The Federation pointed out that passage of 
this legislation would be undesirable because 
of the effects that a labor dispute could have 
on milk production. Not only is milk a highly 
perishable product, produced irrespective of 
arguments between people, but the dairy ani- 
mals require daily care and could suffer seri- 
ous damage as a result of a labor dispute. 
The proposed changes in the National Labor 
Relations Act have not received the approval 
of Congress, but farmers will be required to 
take a more intense interest in labor legis- 
lation in the future. 


IMITATION DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Milk and dairy products have universal 
taste appeal and serve vital nutritional needs 
of consumers. Milk and dairy products, as 
reflected by the cash register, account for 
nearly one-fourth of all food sales. Govern- 
ment distribution programs, also, absorb 
large quantities of dairy products, notable 
examples being the School Lunch Program 
and the Special Milk Program for Children. 

In view of the enviable position of milk 
and dairy products, it is little wonder that 
continuous efforts are made to imitate them 
and to capture our markets. 

First came substitutes for butter. Next 
came filled evaporated milk, then frozen 
desserts. A great deal of research, time and 
money have been spent to find means of 
making imitation fluid milk. 

The Federation has pressed hard for legis- 
lation preventing imitations from being sold 
on the good name of genuine dairy products. 
A result was the National Filled Act, enacted 
in 1923. There have been numerous laws, 
national and state, governing trade prac- 
tices to insure that imitation products be 
sold on their own merit. 

Dairy farmers know and understand that 
the dairy business will never be exempt from 
competition for substitute products. But it 
does insist that advantages favoring the imi- 
tation products be changed. 

Imitation milk, filled milk, or beverages 
sold in semblance of and as replacements for 
fluid milk have been in development stage 
for many years, An imitation milk product 
first appeared on the market several years 
ago, but many in the dairy business did not 
foresee that imitation milk could not be 
made sufficiently palatable to threaten fluid 
milk markets. 

During the past, promoters, of imitation 
milk introduced the product in several mar- 
kets. The product for the most part, is not 
subject to the same sanitary regulations as 
fluid milk. Neither is it priced to handlers 
on a basis comparable with fresh fluid milk, 
Consequently, it is sold at prices substantial- 
ly below fresh fluid milk. 

If these products can invade the fluid milk 
market, unbridled from sanitary regulations 
fluid milk must meet and exempt from the 
price structure enforced in the sale of fluid 
milk, imitation milk sales are sure to in- 
crease. 

The Federation has taken the position that 
any skim milk used in imitation products 
should be priced to the manufacturers on the 
same basis as skim milk in fluid whole milk. 
If successful in achieving this goal, about 
one-half the price gap between the imitation 
products and fresh fluid milk will be closed. 

The Federation staff has been studying the 
problems of milk classification and pricing 
to meet the challenge of imitation milk, as 
well as to meet the challenges of low-fat 
beverages made from skim milk. It appears, 
perhaps the time has come to modernize our 
pricing system to reflect these marketing 
trends. This may mean abandonment of the 
so-called butterfat-skim milk method of ac- 
counting, and instead, price milk to handlers 
= d beverage without regard to its fat con- 

n 
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DOD CUT DAIRY PURCHASES 

The Department of Defense, in the guise 
of economy, is denying servicemen genuine 
dairy products. For many years troops were 
furnished unlimited quantities of fresh milk. 
The Department of Agriculture picked up the 
tab as an alternative to purchasing products 
made from the same milk under the price 
support program. 

The troops and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion absorbed approximately 600 million 
pounds of milk per year from the inception 
of the program through the 1964-65 fiscal 
year. During the same period of time the De- 
fense Department received butter from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

When USDA inventories slackened, how- 
ever, the Department of Defense abruptly de- 
creed that no more butter would be pur- 
chased for the Army and the Air Force. In 
September of 1966 vegetable and refined ani- 
mal fats were substituted for butterfat in 
frozen desserts and in reconstituted imita- 
tion milk for overseas feeding. 

The reduction in procurement of dairy 
products by the Department of Defense had 
the same effect as throwing additional dairy 
products on the market. Like unneeded im- 
ports of dairy products, these quantities 
served to depress the farm price. 

The Federation could not sit idly by while 
government agencies were using their power 
to reduce farm prices. This practice, we 
pointed out to the Congress, was precisely 
the opposite of that intended by many legis- 
lative measures aimed at attainment of parity 
price levels for farmers. i 

Fourteen US. Senators, including six 
members of the Defense Appropriations Com- 
mittee, voiced their protest to Secretary Mc- 
Namara in a joint letter demanding the re- 
scinding of the directive which cut the use 
of butterfat in favor of vegetable otis and 
animal fats, At the time of this writing, the 
Department of Defense has not changed its 


policy. 
DOD MILK CONTRACTS 
Contracts to supply Department of De- 
fense establishments with milk after March 
1, 1966, were made subject. to renegotiation 
through special legislation. The authority 
for such renegotiation was supported by the 
Federation. It provided an opportunity for 
milk distributors, including cooperatives, to 
recoup losses sustained as a result of needed 
increases in prices paid farmers, made ef- 
fective by government action. Following pas- 
sage of the legislation, the Department of 
Defense prescribed regulations governing the 
renegotiation of contract prices. 


OPEN MARKET PURCHASES 


During the period 1952 until 1965, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation purchased 
substantial quantities of dairy products to 
support prices paid dairy farmers for milk. 
To minimize the effect of inventories on farm 
prices, and to make good use of dairy prod- 
ucts acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Federation helped develop 
many domestic and foreign distribution 
programs. 

Under these programs children and the 
underprivileged experienced improvement in 
their diets. In 1965, about 800 million pounds 
of nonfat dried milk, 200 million pounds of 
butter and 56 million pounds of cheese were 
used in distribution programs in the United 
States and throughout the world. 

By 1965, it was evident that requirements 
for these programs could not always be sup- 
plied from inventories under the price sup- 
port program. 

It was reasoned that hungry mouths should 
be fed every day—not only when dairy farm- 
ers happen to produce surplus milk. Con- 
sequently, Section 709 was included in the 

tural Act of 1965, authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to purchase dairy 
products at market prices to meet the re- 
quirements of distribution programs, when 
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there were insufficient stocks in the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

This program, known as Section 709, pro- 
vides the opportunity to prevent, to some 
degree, the substitution of other foods for 
dairy products when CCC imventories are 
low or nonexistent. 

Through the use of Section 709, the Fed- 
eration was instrumental in persuading the 
Department of Agriculture to purchase but- 
ter for the school lunch program in the fall 
of 1966, rather than to supply schools with 
substitute products or to curtail the dona- 
tion of butter upon which the school system 
had come to rely. 

The full use of Section 709 would assure 
agencies distributing dairy products of 
needed quantities. Its full use would improve 
the market price for dairy products and 
strengthen the farm price for milk. 


ICC ATTACKS CO-OPS 


When the motor carrier portion of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act was passed In 1935, 
farmer spokesmen insisted that rates and 
routes in the agricultural field be left un- 
regulated and subject to open competition. 
This Congress granted, with broad 
enough to permit incidental backhauling of 
freight in the interest of the economical use 
of equipment. The agricultural exemption 
has resulted in lower rates and more flexible 
service to farmers. 

In 1967, as in 1966, a new attack on the 
exemption was touched off by ICC and the 
organized truckers. In rebuttal, the Federa- 
tion was able to show that the type of haul- 
ing done by farmer cooperatives—about 
which the Commission and the truckers 
were concerned—is only approximately 
.00027 of 1 percent of the total trucking op- 
erations of the country. Figures compiled by 
the Department of Agriculture for 1966 in- 
dicate that the volume of nonfarm back- 
hauls attacked by the ICC is insignificant. 

The Federation opposed the ICC bill in 
Senate hearings held in July. The bill has 
not been reported. 


INVESTMENT CREDIT 


The of the seven percent tax 
credit allowed for investments in equipment 
which Congress imposed last year was ter- 
minated as of March 9, 1967. This means that 
the credit, including accelerated deprecia- 
tion, is now in full effect. 

When the suspension was enacted last 
year, the Federation supported an exemp- 
tion, which granted. The exemp- 
tion permitted the use of the credit during 
the suspension period on $20,000.00 of equip- 
ment and permitted the use of accelerated 
depreciation on $50,000.00 of buildings ac- 
quired during the suspension period. 

The exemption during the suspension 
period, and the restoration of the credit this 
year, are important to dairymen because 
changes in dairy farming are requiring sub- 
stantial investments in new and improved 
equipment. 

DAIRY RESEARCH PROGRAMS 

An ever important factor in the successful 
production and marketing of milk and dairy 
products is a comprehensive program of re- 
search and development directed at improv- 
ing farm production methods, nutrition, con- 
sumer and utilization research, and market- 
ing and economic research. There is a definite 
imbalance in the funds available for dairy 
research as compared with the contribution 
that dairy farming makes to the agricultural 
economy. Because of this imbalance the Fed- 
eration seeks improved coordination 
a national dairy research center. While fairly 
good strides have been made at improving 
farm. production efficiency, tremendously ex- 
panded nutrition, utilization, consumer use, 
and marketing research is essential. 

Cooperative associations have assumed a 
greater responsibility for this necessary re- 
search, Nonetheless, it is essential that re- 
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search activities be coordinated by a cen- 
tralized Federal research program. 
THE 3-A I4ILKING STANDARDS 

Members of the Federation’s 3-A Sanitary 
Standards Task Group have been successful 
this year in getting adopted a 3-A Accepted 
Practice for Milking Systems. These sorely 
needed guidelines will go far in providing 
a working tool for good milking management 
and in providing equipment which can be 
effectively cleaned with a minimum of labor. 

A 3-A Sanitary Standard is developed by 
committees representing (1) the manufac- 
turers and sellers of dairy equipment; (2) the 
regulatory officials under whose jurisdiction 
the equipment is installed and used, such 
as State and City sanitarians and the U.S. 
Public Health Service; ahd (3) the users of 
dairy equipment, such as our members. 

A major benefit of the 3-A symbol is that 
it can save dairymen costly investments in 
equipment that is not suitable for milk 
production and processing. Also, uniform 
standards reduce manufacturing costs there- 
by reducing the cost to the user and as- 
sures him that the equipment is properly 
designed. Beyond these important factors 
is a point of overriding significance. In this 
program users have a set of published guide- 
lines in which they have had a voice in 
developing. 

Dalrymen should insist that their equip- 
ment meets 3-A Sanitary Standards. This 
relieves the dairyman of responsibility of 
faulty sanitary design and places it where it 
belongs—with the manufacturer. 


ABNORMAL MILK PROGRAM 


In August the Federation sponsored a two- 
day meeting of scientists from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, United 
States Public Health Service, Food and Drug 
Administration, and our members, relative 
to the provisions of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service Ordinance and Code for 
Grade A milk and the procedures adopted 
by the Interstate Milk Shippers Conference, 
all with reference to abnormal milk. 

There was general agreement among the 
conferees that the procedures used are not 
sufficiently standardized so as to obtain, 
within reasonable tolerances, repeatable di- 
rect microscopic counts of leucocytes in 
milk. Also indicator tests which have been 
developed for use in determining high leu- 
cocyte counts have not been adequately re- 
lated either to each other, or to any results 
obtainable using the direct microscopic 
count. 

After this meeting it is felt that since 
there are gaps in knowledge regarding pro- 
cedures and indicator tests, considerably 
more research is required before regulatory 
programs should be made operative which 
can result in the expenditure of loss of mon- 
ey on the part of dairy farmers. 

MEMBERSHIP ASSISTANCE 


Por many years the Federation has made 
available to its members, special assistance 
from the staff. This help has been in Federal 
Order matters; plant surveys and recom- 
mendation of plant equipment; cost ac- 
counting and financial information, and 
management and director training. 

Staff members are available at the mem- 
ber’s expense. The member pays a per diem 
charge for the number of days worked plus 
travel expenses, 

This program has a two-fold benefit. It 
helps the member and also helps to keep our 
staff informed and in touch with our mem- 
bers” operations. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The Department of Information set print- 
ing records during 1967 In addition to send- 
ing out hundreds of releases, the Federation 


Cooperatives,” “The National Milk 
Pictorial,” “Dairy Producer Highlights,” “In- 
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vasion by Evasion,” and various reports and 
brochures. The Federation also continued 
to sponsor the “Dairy Co-op Sweepstakes,” a 
contest for publications of member organi- 
zations. 

NMPF MEMBERSHIP GAINS 


Although the number of cooperative as- 
sociations is declining as a result of mergers, 
we have added twelve new members to the 
Federation roll since the last convention. The 
new members are headquartered in Indiana, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New York, and West Virginia. Thus, cooper- 
atives in all sections of the country continue 
to realize the need for a strong national or- 
ganization to further their interests. 

Several of the new members were formerly 
affiliated with the National Creameries As- 
sociation. This group had worked closely with 
the Federation for many years. It concluded 
that the best interests of all dairy farmers 
would be served by joining hands with the 
National Milk Producers Federation. This 
joining of forces removed the one argument 
often heard on Capitol Hill that dairy 
farmers themselves could not agree on na- 
tional policy. 

The expressions of the two groups did not 
always coincide eyen though they were not 
markedly different in principle. 

The membership of the Federation is rep- 
resentative of cooperatives supplying all mar- 
kets, geographically as well as product-wise. 
With changes taking place in markets it no 
longer can even be hinted that there are dif- 
ferences in interests as between producers 
supplying milk for manufacturing as con- 
trasted to milk used in fiuid channels of 
trade. Neither are there sectional differences. 
The forces of competition in marketing ap- 
ply equally to dairymen throughout the 
United States. They all gain from a sound 
dairy policy of their own making, and they 
all gain when legislation is enacted which 
reflects their own policy position. 


DAIRY FARMERS IN A CHANGING INDUSTRY 


The rate of change in the dairy industry 
has never been greater than at present. 

At the close of World War II there was 
scarcely a farmer in the United States who 
did not have at least one cow. Milk or cream 
was being marketed from two million farms 
as late as 1950. The 1965 census of agriculture 
indicates that this number had been reduced 
in fifteen to about 650,000. Half the 
milk today is produced on about 125,000 
farms. While the number of farms and the 
number of cows have been decreasing, how- 
ever, the average number of cows kept per 
farm, and the average production per cow 
has increased. Farms with 20 cows or less 

60 percent between 1959 and 1966. 
The number of farms with fifty or more cows 
increased 70 percent during the same period. 
Production of milk per cow increased 25 per- 
cent. 

The productivity record of dairy farmers 
shows conclusively that they are adopting 
new tec and efficiency at a 
rate that compares favorably with any in- 
dustry in the United States, in or out of 
agriculture. If the fruits of increased pro- 
ductivity accrued solely to the benefit of 
dairy farmers, the dairy production industry 
would be in an enviable position. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the gains from increased 
productivity have gone to others. Consumers, 
by any measurement of value, are getting 
their milk and dairy products at bargain 
basement prices. 

Change, which characterizes the dairy pro- 
duction industry, also is taking place in pro- 
curement, processing and in marketing. 

The milk can has given way to the bulk 
tank. Procurement routes reach further from 
milk plants. Receiving stations are becom- 
ing a thing of the past. 

Milk plants, like dairy farmers are becom- 
ing fewer in number, highly automated for 
large volume, and they are serving customers 
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far beyond the confines of the communities 
they once served as local businesses. 

Innovations in packing are changing the 
industry. 

Perhaps, though, the most significant 

taking place in the dairy industry 
is in the products themselves. Butterfat and 
solids-non-fat in milk delivered by farmers 
now go their separate ways and find them- 
selves in a myriad of combinations and 
forms—many of which in no way resemble 
milk. The percentage of butterfat in homog- 
enized milk has been reduced. Low fat modi- 
fied milk products and skim milk sales are 
taking a larger share of the market. Imita- 
tions for milk are appearing on the grocery 
shelf. Sterile products are on the market. And 
derivatives of milk are merchandised in 
bakery products, meat products, diet foods, 
candy and in many other forms. 

The changes taking place in the dairy in- 
dustry present new challenges to dairy 
farmers, in marketing and pricing their prod- 
uct. 

As a consequence, they are joining hands 
to meet the competitive forces of marketing 
over wide areas, and nationally. Cooperatives 
are increasing the scope of their operations. 
They are merging with neighboring coop- 
eratives, federating to coordinate their efforts 
and they are working in harmony through 
the National Milk Producers Federation to 
improve the total effort on behalf of all 
dairymen, 


OPEN HOUSING 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the city 
of Plymouth in my State of Michigan is 
currently considering an open housing 
ordinance, and I was pleased recently to 
read an editorial in the local newspaper 
endorsing the measure. 

I think all of us are encouraged when 
local governments take steps to meet 
pressing local problems, I continue to be- 
lieve very strongly that the answer to 
the national problem of discrimination 
in housing must be national action. It is 
because of this belief that I shall con- 
tinue to support legislation at the na- 
tional level. In the absence of a national 
fair housing law, however, it is good to 
know that there is some forward prog- 
ress such as that in the city of Plymouth. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial published in the 
November 12 edition of the Plymouth 
Mail and Observer be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

Oren Housing Is Jusr MATTER OF KEEPING 
Two PROMISES 

On Monday evening a new page will be 
etched into the history of the City of 
Plymouth. 

It will be done in the auditorium at City 
Hall when the City Commission conducts a 
public hearing on the proposed open hous- 
ing ordinance. 

The legislation was drafted at the request 
of the Plymouth Ministerial Association, the 
Civil Rights Group and the Committee for 
Equal Opportunity. These groups together 
with the City Commission deserve real praise 
for clearing the way for a rational and 
thoughtful discussion of a subject that has 
been buried, evaded and misunderstood for 
far too long. 

What is the open housing ordinance? What 
does it mean? 

Stripped of its controversial and emo- 
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inextricably locked into the blood of our 
country. 

The first promise goes back nearly two 
centuries to the founding fathers of our 
nation, It has simply to do with a pledge 
that America shall be the land of the free 
for everyone—not free for some and partly 
free for others. 

This country has grown great because that 
promise has substantially been kept. 

We see no reason why America should 
now suddenly become known as “The Land 
Of The Free (In Everything Except Housing, 
Of Course.) 

The second promise led to thet Civil War 
which tested whether the very union that 
was the United States would endure. 

It was made by President Lincoln specifi- 
cally to the Negro people of America: That 
slavery should be ended; that all citizens 
Negro and white, should be equal in the eyes 
of the law; and that no one should be de- 
prived of his rightful place in every day living 
and the chance to enjoy the things that bring 
happiness to other folks just because of the 
color of his skin. 

That includes living in a decent home of 
your choice, 

The proposed open housing ordinance is 
very simple. It asks only that anyone (Negro, 
Jew, Pole, Italian, Irish—anyone) be given 
an equal chance to choose a place in which 
to live and raise a family. 

There is some evidence that Negro citizens 
are now denied this right, while other citi- 
zens are not. 

It is this that makes the issue of open 
housing an essentially moral matter. It seeks 
justice for all, not just some, and in sọ do- 
ing it strikes to the heart of the promises 
made by America to all her citizens. 

Look at it this way. 

If you were a Negro, would want these 
promises that made America to be kept? 

We think so. 


L. B. J. COMMITTED ARTICULATE, 
AND EFFECTIVE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, even when 
there are no political motives, we hu- 
mans can ignore the obvious. And when 
it serves a political purpose, we can so 
confuse and distort the facts that the 
obvious—the truth of the matter—is dis- 
puted, even denied. 

One clear example relates to current 
criticism of President Johnson. 

Critics of his Vietnam policy have 
charged him with failure to end the war 
in Vietnam; they say that he has not 
really tried; that U.S. peace overtures 
toward Hanoi are insincere. 

But now, seemingly convinced of this 
unsupported theory, they have chosen to 
apply it at random—to areas of concern, 
like crime in the streets and civil rights. 

Not only do they charge the President 
with insincerity and failure to end the 
Vietnam conflict; but in the same breath, 
these modern-day pinochios are also 
charging him with failure to deliver on 
his commitment to the civil rights cause 
at home. 

In the 9 years I have been privileged 
to serve in the Senate, I have had the 
fullest opportunity to measure the sin- 
cerity and effectiveness of Presidents 
and congressional colleagues in this fight 
to advance equality. 

No one in my contacts—and I repeat no 
one—has done more to advance this 
equality than President Johnson. 

But my judgment, understandably, 
would be suspect. I am a white partici- 
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pant in the struggle for equal rights. I 
am a politician—and a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, the spring- 
board for all civil rights legislation. I am 
a Democrat, known to support adminis- 
tration policy. 

I ask those who, for whatever reason, 
have any doubts about the unreserved 
commitment of President Johnson for 
equality in all areas of American life to 
read the article written by Roy Wilkins— 
respected spokesman for the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The article was published in the 
New York Post of Saturday, December 2, 
and in other newspapers across the coun- 
try. Those who do not want to see or lis- 
ten are beyond reach, but when Roy Wil- 
kins says “the inescapable truth is that 
no President in history, with the possible 
exception of Abraham Lincoln, has done 
more for the generality of Negro citi- 
zens,” those who have forgotten will be 
reminded just how effective President 
Johnson has been in the fight for equal 
rights. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

L. B. J. AND THE NEGRO 
(By Roy Wilkins) 

Before the LBJ situation gets any bloodier 
and dirtier it might serve such logic as re- 
mains among the emotional partisans in the 
political arena to recapitulate, in part, the 
President’s performance on civil rights for 
Negro citizens. 

Regardless of one’s opinion of the Johnson 
Administration’s foreign policy, the inescap- 
able truth is that no President in history, 
with the possible exception of Abraham Lin- 
coln, has done more for the generality of 
Negro citizens. 

Most students of race relations realize that 
the task is the building of a non- 
racial climate of opinion. Although our na- 
tion has been overtly and covertly racist 
since the first Africans were brought here as 
slaves in 1619, there has been a continuing 
unofficial citizens’ effort since that date to 
combat the racist majority. 

This majority, until very recent decades, 
had the official support of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, the Congress, the Presidency, orga- 
nized religion, the press, the business com- 
munity, public and private school systems, 
colleges and universities, local, state and na- 
tional governments, 99 per cent of the legal 
machinery and, naturally, all law enforce- 
ment bodies, including the police. 

One of these days, instead of civil rights 
books written from yesterday’s headlines, 
someone will write the story of the magnifi- 
cent courage of the Negro himself in this 
bricks-without-straw struggle. The chief goal 
was to get the race affirmatively included un- 
der the constitution guarantees affecting 
every citizen. The chief step toward this goal 
Was to get a President of the U.S. to assert 
the rights of the Negro as a human being and 
as a citizen and to propose legislation to 
establish these as a national policy. 

Lyndon B. Johnson, entering the White 
House nine years after the historic Brown 
decision of 1954, told a solemn joint session 
of the Congress on Noy. 27, 1963, that the 
civil rights bill must be enacted. If he had 
doodied as had the states on implementing 
the Brown affirmation of constitutional 
equality, we would have today no national 
policy in legislation, The Voting Rights Act 
followed in 1965. 

It is a justifiable criticism to state that 
civil rights legislation has been enforced 
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spottily, but the necessary role of the Presi- 
dency in the overall enterprise has not been 
shirked. 

At a time when California had turned back 
the clock on fair housing with the notorious 
Proposition 14, LBJ was proposing a national 
housing law. Rebuffed by the Senate in 1966, 
he presented the same proposal to Congress 
in 1967. In contrast, JFK's advisers had been 
fearful of white opposition in the South and 
in Northern suburbs and had held up his 
executive housing order two years. 

President Johnson’s fair employment en- 
forcement has not had a happy time, but 
he has never shrunk from the nettle, includ- 
ing the foot-dragging in the federal estab- 
lishment. 

With all its insufficiencies, imperfections 
and harassments, more hundreds of millions 
of dollars have gone into the anti-poverty 
program among Negroes than all the states 
have appropriated for this and related pur- 
poses in the past 30 years. The Johnson edu- 
cation acts have been vital to the Negro 
population. 

Negro Americans, then, are a far piece from 
the June 1932 plea to a deaf Hoover, “Speak, 
Mr. President, speak!” That plaintive cry 
underscored the importance of a committed 
and articulate President as a weapon in shap- 
ing public opinion. 

Lyndon B. Johnson has kept a pledge of 
nonracial opportunity and decency. Because 
this pledge is clearly understood in academic 
and intellectual circles as well as in the 
unreconstructed sections of the white South 
(and either belittled or combatted), it would 
be the irony of ironies if the black bene- 
ficiaries were to be confused by the appeal- 
ing distortions of the professors and the 
sloganeers. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE GERTRUDE 
DOHERTY 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, Amer- 
ica lost a great lady in October of this 
year—Gertrude Doherty, wife of our for- 
mer Ambassador to Jamaica and presi- 
dent emeritus of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, William C. 
Doherty. 

Nothing I could say about Mrs. Doh- 
erty would compare with the tribute to 
her published in the December 1967, edi- 
tion of the Postal Record. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GERTRUDE DACEY DOHERTY, 1899-1967 

Death finally won its victory over Gertrude 
Dacey Doherty on October 31, but only after 
a long and painful battle. After surviving for 
weeks against overwhelming odds, sustained 
only by her magnificent courage and the love 
of her family, the end came in Suburban 
Hospital, Bethesda, Maryland, just an hour 
or so before the dawn of All Saints’ Day. 

Gertrude Doherty was one of those rare 
souls, a universal Mother. She was a wonder- 
ful wife to President Emeritus William C. 
Doherty, and a glorious mother to her nine 
children. More than that, she was a substi- 
tute mother for thousands of letter carriers 
throughout the nation. And, at her requiem 
Mass the sanctuary of Our Lady of Lourdes 
Church was filled with priests who also 
claimed a share of her generous motherhood. 

Bill Doherty, in his autobiography, Mall- 
man U.S. A.,“ has related how he met Ger- 
trude. They were both telegraphers in Cin- 
cinnati and became acquainted through tap- 
ping out messages to each other during the 
slack periods. They were married on Febru- 
ary 23, 1925. As Bill Doherty has written: 
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“There never has been a moment of regret 
on either of our parts since the day we 
exchanged our yows and set up housekeeping 
on a salary of sixty-five cents an hour.” 

From that union came nine children, and 
51 grandchildren. _ 

The Church was thronged for the requiem 
high Mass, with dignitaries and friends from 
every walk of life and from every part of the 
country. Congressmen, diplomats, postal offi- 
cials and former postal officials, labor lead- 
ers, N.A.L.C. national officers and former na- 
tional officers, the Ladies Auxiliary, letter 
carriers and scores of others who had learned 
to love Bill and Gertrude Doherty through 
association in a variety of activities. Six 
letter carriers from Cincinnati, in uniform, 
served as honorary pall-bearers. 

The eulogy was delivered by Father W. 
George Curlin, of Washington, one of the 
young men whom Gertrude helped along the 
arduous path to the priesthood. In a dra- 
matic and very moving talk, he claimed kin- 
ship with this great lady who had bestowed 
upon him the warmth of her motherhood. 
“To her children,” he said, “there is one mag- 
nificent consolation: your mother was a 
saint.” 

Besides President Emeritus Bill Doherty, 
the survivors include: William C., Jr. (ad- 
ministrator for the American Institute of 
Free Labor Development); John T. (labor 
attache at the U.S. Embassy in Lima, Peru); 
James F. (legislative representative, AFI 
CIO); Joseph Patrick (executive assistant to 
the Assistant Postmaster General); Thomas 
A. (of Washington, D.C.); Margaret F. Rieger 
(of Bethesda, Maryland); Mary Seton Puglisi 
(of McLean, Virginia); Catherine Ellen Stew- 
art (of Vienna, Virginia), and Gertrude 
Patricia Boswell (of St. Louis, Missouri). 

In memory of Mrs. Gertrude Doherty sev- 
eral branches and individuals have made 
contributions to the William C. Doherty 
Scholarship Fund, the annual N.A.L.C. 
awards program which permits six children 
of letter carriers to receive a total of $2,000 
over a four-year period. Contributors who 
have designated their contributions in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Doherty are listed below. Addi- 
tional listings will appear in subsequent 
issues of the Postal Record. 


WAGING PEACE IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, our 
national attention has been so long 
focused on what is happening in Viet- 
nam that we tend to view the significance 
of other events with less concern than 
they deserve. 

Such a recent event was the “almost 
war” between Greece and Turkey over 
Cyprus. It was a very near thing, and 
the Nation is fortunate that the Presi- 
dent placed it in the proper perspective. 

Knowing that both nations are mem- 
bers of NATO, and that armed conflict 
between them would have shattered the 
foundations of that organization, the 
administration took prompt and effective 
action on the diplomatic front. 

Ambassador Goldberg was alerted to 
put the machinery of the United Na- 
tions into immediate use, and a repre- 
sentative was dispatched to the capitals 
of the nations involved. 

The NATO organization promptly sent 
a mediator to the trouble zone. 

The White House called on a most ef- 
fective troubleshooter, Cyrus R. Vance, 
to calm things down. 

Ido not mean to minimize the splendid, 
effective work done by these men indi- 
vidually. They fully deserve the praise 
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they have received. I note, however, that 
praise for the President's role in this 
dramatic effort has been conspicuously 
absent. 

Certainly it is worthy of comment that 
the entire operation was conceived in, 
implemented by, and directed from the 
White House. The tremendous strength 
and prestige of the United States was 
placed by the President squarely behind 
the emissaries. 

President Johnson is constantly criti- 
cized for waging war in Southeast Asia. 
Surely, it seems to me, he might be equal- 
ly commended for successfully waging 
peace in the Mediterranean. 


SLOW BUSINESS SPENDING CON- 
TINUES TO DISAPPOINT FORE- 
CASTERS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Ho- 
bart Rowen points out in his column in 
this morning’s Washington Post that 
business investment in plant and equip- 
ment, the great accelerator of the Amer- 
ican economy and the factor that more 
than any other accounted for the great 
economic boom from 1964 through mid- 
1966, has slowed down even below con- 
servative expectations during the cur- 
rent year. 

Mr. Rowen reports that the business 
investment figures for the third quarter 
of this year would be at a rate of $60.9 
billion or 2% percent below previous ex- 
pectations. 

As Mr. Rowen writes: 

There would be a rise to 662.05 billion in 
the fourth quarter, to bring the total for the 
year as a whole to $61.48 billion a 1.4% in- 
crease over the $60.83 billion total of 1966. 

Three months ago the two Government 
agencies (Department of Commerce and Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission) pre- 
dicted a $62 billion total for 1967 for a 2% 
percent gain. Earlier this year, the hope was 
for a 4 percent gain. 

It is this fading of expectations that cast 
doubt on the cheerler outlook set forth for 
1968. 


Mr. Rowen, who has been a firm and 
consistent supporter of the administra- 
tion’s tax increase proposal to slow the 
economic boom, then concludes this in- 
teresting column by quoting a key Gov- 
ernment official as follows: 

A few weeks ago this survey would have 
been considered confirmation of expectations 
of a boom requiring a tax increase. But 
since then, other indicators, especially con- 
sumer spending have looked less vigorous. 
And I must say there is more evidence of 
slack in the economy than appeared before. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Economists 
Question Cheerier Prospects in Capital 
Spending” be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ECONOMISTS QUESTION CHEERIER PROSPECTS 
IN CAPITAL SPENDING 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Business spending for new plant and 
equipment, after declining steadily this year, 
is now expected to show a gain in the fourth 
quarter and then rise sharply in the first 
quarter of 1968. 

This was the forecast last night of the 
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Department of Commerce and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 

But well-informed economists suggested 
that the apparently bullish outlook be tem- 
pered with caution, They questioned, in the 
light of a shortfall recently in actual spend- 
ing compared with expectations, whether 
the forecast would hold up. 

In particular, there seemed to be no con- 
crete reason for a sharp jump in expectations 
between the fourth quarter of this year and 
the first quarter of next, 

The projected gain seems to be concen- 
trated in two industries—public utilities and 
nonelectric machinery. Observers would have 
been happier if the improvement had been 
more diffuse, and spread over a longer period, 
rather than being concentrated in one quar- 
terly period. 

The figures showed that capital spending 
in the third quarter would be at a rate of 
$60.9 billion, or 2½ per cent below previous 
expectations. 

There would be a rise to $62.05 billion in 
the fourth quarter, bringing the total for the 
year as a whole to $61.48 billion, a 1.4 per 
cent increase over the $60.63 billion total of 
1966. 

Three months ago, the two Government 
agencies predicted a $62 billion total for 
1967 for a 24% per cent gain. Earlier this year, 
the hope was for a 4 per cent gain. 

It is this fading of expectations that casts 
doubt on the cheerler outlook set forth for 
1968. On the other hand, if capital outlays 
reach the $65.85 billion rate predicted for 
the second quarter of 1968, it would be fairly 
well in line with private forecasts. 

That would be a 7 per cent increase from 
the second quarter of 1966. The McGraw 
survey indicates a 5 per cent rise, and 
guesses by the Lionel D. Edie Co. and the 
Rinfret-Boston Co, run around the 7 and 8 
per cent levels. 

One Government economist said of the sur- 
vey: It's rather peculiar, and we're sur- 
prised. But those are the figures, and that’s 
what we have to put out.” 

Businessmen who participated in the sur- 
vey were NOT asked to say whether they pre- 
dicted their forecasts on the imposition of 
the proposed 10 per cent tax surcharge. 

About two-thirds of the rise in spending 
from the middle of this year to the middle 
of next is accounted for by public utilities 
and non-electric machinery manufacturers. 

Spending for new plant and equipment 
is considered to be one of the most signifi- 
cant and dynamic elements in the economy. 
As gain of 16.7 per cent from 1965 to 1966, 
was one of the key factors behind the boom 
last year. 

By the same token, the very small incre- 
ment of 1.4 per cent now shown for 1967 18 
one of the key elements explaining sluggish- 
ness, especially in the first half of the year. 

A gain like the one predicted, presumably, 
could add to the inflationary pressures that 
some economists predict for 1968. 

“A few weeks ago,” said a key Government 
Official, “this survey would have been con- 
sidered confirmation of expectations con- 
firmation of expectations of a boom requiring 
a tax increase. But since then, other indi- 
cators, especially consumer spending, have 
looked less vigorous. 

“And, I must say, there is more evidence 
of slack in the economy than appeared 
before.” 


THE FAILINGS OF AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the black 
and white characterizations drawn by 
some members of the press in their at- 
tempts to explain or analyze the recent 
announcement that Secretary of Defense 
McNamara is leaving the Pentagon post 
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to become president of the World Bank 
illustrate one of the big failings of Amer- 
ican journalism, as a distinguished jour- 
nalist has observed. 

I refer to Crosby S. Noyes of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, who wrote on Tues- 
day of the trade’s compulsion to portray 
the event as a case of good guys versus 
bad guys and draw, depending upon the 
prejudices of individual writers, pictures 
of McNamara quitting or being fired be- 
cause of fundamental differences with 
the President. All that is a bunch of 
poppycock refuted by the solid evidence 
of past and present performance, as is 
the overdrawn picture some have pre- 
sented of a polarization of the “inner 
circle” in the administration around 
hawk and dove positions with regard to 
the war in Vietnam. Secretary Mc- 
Namara and Secretary of State Rusk 
never have been the proponents of con- 
flicting views on the war, as some would 
have us believe, writes Noyes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Noyes’ column be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Dec. 5, 1967] 


MOoRALITY-PLAYWRIGHTS’ CARICATURE OF 
MCNAMARA 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

It is one of the failings of American jour- 
nalism to reduce public figures to caricatures 
of themselves and politics itself to a kind of 
latter-day morality play in which good guys 
and bad guys contend with each other for the 
helm of the good ship Lollipop. 

This tendency is particularly pronounced 
in times of confusion and stress. The less 
they know about an important event, the 
more given the instant-historians are to cast 
their interpretations in the stark blacks and 
whites of their own prejudices. 

The recent flap over the impending depar- 
ture of Robert S. McNamara from the Defense 
Department is an excellent case in point. 
Even now that the picture has come clearer, 
most of the comment refiects a dismal in- 
comprehension of the people involved and of 
the decision-making dynamics of the John- 
son administration. 

With the first news of McNamara’s nomi- 
nation as president of the World Bank, the 
morality-playwrights swung into action. By 
a kind of grapevine consensus, the secretary 
of defense was almost universally tagged as a 
lonely dove in the administration hawk-cote. 
His departure (or dismissal, depending on the 
commentator) was assumed to involve a pol- 
icy dispute over the war in Vietnam. It has 
been widely predicted that, once McNamara 
is gone, a major escalation of the war can 
be expected. 

This utterly simplistic version of Mc- 
Namara’s role in the administration reflects 
no credit on the departing secretary or the 
administration as a whole. The picture of 
President Johnson being hauled one way or 
another by various “influences” surrounding 
him is simply ludicrous, And the notion that 
without McNamara’s restraining hand the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are going to run wild in 
Vietnam is the purest poppycock. 

To begin with, characterization of Mc- 
Namara as a confirmed dove hardly bears ex- 
amination. There is, in fact, almost no one 
in Washington who knows the secretary's 
private feelings about the war. But quite 
certainly he has never opposed our basic 
objectives in Vietnam. And he has concurred 
in all of the major decisions made since 1960. 

His primary area of concern, of course, has 
been the practicalities, rather than the poli- 
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tics, of the war. Where his judgment has con- 
flicted with that of the military leaders or 
members of Congress, it has always been a 
question of the effectiveness of proposed mili- 
tary measures, weighed against the costs or 
risks involved. 

In redesigning and modernizing the coun- 
try’s military establishment, McNamara has 
indeed, asserted the principle of civilian 
control more successfully than any of his 
predecessors. There have been many cases 
of public disagreement with the military 
chiefs—most recently over the issue of build- 
ing an anti-ballistic missile defense system 
which McNamara opposes. 

Yet in the actual conduct of the war in 

Vietnam there has been a good deal less 
disagreement than is popularly supposed. On 
the issue of bombing in North Vietnam, 
for instance, McNamara’s much-cited testi- 
mony to Congress did not deal with the 
rightness or wrongness of the decision to 
bomb, but simply the effectiveness of the 
program. 
In point of fact, the secretary has person- 
ally approved almost all the targets recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs. The excep- 
tions—representing only about 15 percent 
of the suggested fixed targets—were ruled 
out as involving costs or risks out of propor- 
tion to the importance of the targets. 

Yet if McNamara’s relations with his mili- 
tary chiefs are somewhat distorted in the 
public mind, his role in the councils of the 
administration, as drawn of late, is positively 
grotesque. 

Because it is not the secretary of defense 
who has been sheltering President Johnson 
from the encircling hawks. On the contrary, 
it is the President himself who has most 
consistently and stubbornly resisted appeals 
for more massive applications of military 
force in Vietnam. McNamara’s own attitudes 
are far more a reflection of Johnson's than 
the cause of the President’s basic conserva- 
tism. 

The supposed polarization of the “inner 
circle” of the administration on the issue of 
Vietnam, furthermore, is little more than a 
popular myth. McNamara and Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk have never been the con- 
flicting “influences” on administration pol- 
icy that we are often led to believe. 

Because Rusk has been handed the thank- 
less job of public defender of administra- 
tion policies in Vietnam, he has become, in- 
evitably, a chief target of the doves. But 
to conclude from this that he is committed 
to a purely military solution or is insensitive 
to the political and diplomatic issues of the 
war is patent nonsense. And those who in- 
sist on peddling this nonsense contribute 
precious little to the public understanding. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD RATIFY 
HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 
NOW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
United States was an early advocate of 
international action to uphold the dig- 
nity of man. As a matter of fact, it was 
this leadership which led to two historic 
breakthroughs—the Genocide Conven- 
tion and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights—adopted by the United 
Nations in 1948. 

This country set the pace in the fight 
to protect human rights and now, 
through failure of this body to ratify the 
Human Rights Conventions on Forced 
Labor, Freedom of Association, Geno- 
cide, and the Political Rights of Women, 
we are lagging far behind. 

President Woodrow Wilson once 
wrote: 

Only a person who is cognizant of the past 
can be a truly “practical” man, one able to 
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free his mind from contemporary illusions 
and misconceptions and to select the path of 
safety and progress. He should also be a 
moral person, finding in the lessons of his- 
tory pragmatic proofs of a Golden Rule, 
pointing toward individual human rights 
and responsible democracy as the goal posts 
of civilization. 


President Wilson certainly was no 
stranger to the problems inherent in 
protecting human rights. 

It was President Kennedy who de- 
clared: $ 

If we can make our country one of the 
great schools of civilization—then on that 
achievement will surely rest our claim to the 
ultimate gratitude of mankind...I am 
certain that, after the dust of centuries has 
passed over our cities, we will be remem- 
bered not for victories or defeats in battle or 
in politics, but for our contributions to the 
human spirit. 


I strongly feel now is the time to be 
practical, as President Wilson declared, 
and strive to work toward becoming one 
of the “great schools of civilization.” We 
can move in that direction by no longer 
ignoring the issues of our times and giv- 
ing approval now to these treaties pre- 
sented to the Senate years ago. 

We must recognize both the interest 
and support in our country for these 
human rights conventions. The Nation 
should take the lead in developing an 
international awareness of human rights. 

The Senate must act on these agree- 
ments quickly and favorably. 


AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, while the 
conference on H.R. 12080, the social 
security bill, is meeting today, I wish to 
call attention to the continuing and 
growing favorable comment being made 
by knowing and concerned organizations 
about the welfare amendments adopted 
by the Senate, particularly the amend- 
ment making aid to families with de- 
pendent children mandatory in all the 
States for families headed by unem- 
ployed fathers. 

Most recently I have received such a 
letter from Clark W. Blackburn, general 
director of the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America. In order to call it to 
the attention of Senators and the con- 
ferees, I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAMILY SERVICE, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., November 30, 1967. 
Senator FRED R. HARRIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Harris: On behalf of the 
Board and staff of Family Service Association 
of America and the representatives of our 
many Member Agencies throughout the coun- 
try who have expressed their concern for 
families in need, I wish to thank you for 
your support of amendments improving H.R. 
12080. 


Family Service Association of America is 
particularly pleased to see that the amend- 
ment you sponsored making AFDC-UP man- 
datory was accepted by the Senate. We be- 
lieve that this is a most important provision 
for the strengthening of family life among 
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our neediest citizens. Lack of such assistance 
has proven to be destructive of marriages and 
has contributed to an increased number of 
deserting fathers, and doubtless to the num- 
bers of illegitimate children needing public 
welfare. 

Family Service Association of America is 
hopeful that the Senate position on H.R. 
12080 will prevail in the final action so that 
the purpose of the legislation in support of 
strengthening family life and fostering child 
development will be maintained. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARK W. BLACKBURN, 
General Director. 


THE RABIES SITUATION IN HAWAII 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, so far as 
the recorded history of Hawaii shows, 
Hawaii has been a land totally free of 
rabies. But more than 2 months ago one 
of the daily newspapers here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., carried a wire story date- 
lined from Honolulu reporting the in- 
cidence of a rabies outbreak on the is- 
land of Oahu. 

The diagnosis had been made by the 
Army Medical Laboratory at Schofield 
Barracks. The incident touched off one 
of the most fearful scare situations that 
the island has ever known. 

But now I am happy to report that 
after months of prolonged and exhaus- 
tive epidemiological studies, it has been 
determined that there was no rabies out- 
break after all. 

Col. William S. Gochenour, the deputy 
director of the Walter Reed Institute of 
Research who was sent to Hawaii to help 
in the investigation of the alleged rabies 
epidemic, said in Honolulu: 


Evidence that is currently accumulating 


in Mainland reference laboratories indicates 


that up to the present time, rabies has not 
been confirmed. 


It is interesting to note that at the 
height of the scare, more than 2,000 pets 
were put to sleep. A goodly number of 
residents underwent the painful anti- 
rabies inoculations. Nearly every day 
citizens reported discoveries of rabid 
animals. The reports reached alarming 
proportions, perhaps from frenzy. 

As the community established action 
programs for the eradication of rodents 
and animals, there developed in time 
some serious questions as to whether the 
island really was faced with an epidemic 
of rabies. 

This was so because in the interim 
there had been no reported cases of 
death of persons bitten by rabid animals, 
nor instances of persons stricken ill from 
animal attacks. 

A full-scale and heated controversy 
on the question of whether a rabies out- 
break existed or not engulfed the com- 
munity, Medical laboratory technicians 
from the National Communicable Dis- 
ease Center in Atlanta, Ga., were rushed 
in to help with the diagnosis of animal 
specimens. 

The laboratory and research resources 
of Walter Reed in Washington also were 
enlisted. There then began a series of 
testing and examinations of animal spec- 
imens in Honolulu, at Walter Reed, 
sma at the Communicable Disease Cen- 

T. 

Following these intensive investiga- 
tions, the Army in Hawaii announced 
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a few days ago that it could not confirm 
a rabies outbreak. 

It said that all the animal specimens 
the Schofield laboratory examined— 
with one possible exception—have 
turned out to be negative. It said that 
one animal specimen, from the brain 
tissue of a cat that bit a 3-year-old girl, 
was confirried as positive. 

It was pointed out that this finding 
was inconclusive and further tests are 
continuing at Walter Reed. 

The Army reported that all specimens 
submitted from Schofield to the Com- 
municable Disease Center in Atlanta, 
with the exception of the cat, also proved 
negative. It emphasized: 

With the exception of the cat, not a sin- 
gle specimen from an allegedly rabid animal 
from Oahu has been found positive by pre- 
sumptive or animal inoculations either by 
Walter Reed or in parallel testing by the 
Communicable Disease Center. 


While tests are continuing on the posi- 
tive finding, it is plain that thus far the 
evidence against an outbreak or an 
epidemic is overwhelming. 

I report this conclusion, Mr. President, 
in the hope of allaying any fears that 
anyone here may have acquired as the 
result of the wire story that our beauti- 
ful State of Hawaii is stricken with a 
rabies affliction. 

The community itself is satisfied that 
there has not been an outbreak. It is 
greatly relieved and thankful. 


ANOTHER WAR HERO—UTAHAN 
FLIES BACK BY “INSTINCT” 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, there 
have been many heroes in the war in 
Vietnam, more than will ever be chron- 
icled. But today, as we commemorate the 
26th anniversary of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, a recent feat by a young Utah 
pilot is well worth singling out as an ex- 
ample of the tenacity of our fighting 
men. 

Lt. (ig.) Dennis Earl, of Mendon, a 
small northern Utah community, said 
that he was flying by instinct in success- 
fully landing his A-4E Skyhawk on the 
deck of the aircraft carrier USS. 
Oriskany after groundfire shattered both 
of his legs. 

Although advised by a fellow pilot to 
dump his bomb load and “ditch” into the 
Gulf of Tonkin, Lieutenant Earl elected 
to blast a North Vietnamese road, then 
head for and land on the Oriskany, even 
though nearly unconscious from the ex- 
cruciating pain in his legs. 

I salute this courageous young Ameri- 
can and invite Senators to read his own 
account of the ordeal, as contained in the 
Deseret News, Salt Lake City, of Novem- 
ber 29. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Utah Navy pilot who landed his jet 
safely on an aircraft carrier after a Viet 
Cong bullet shattered both his legs said 
Wednesday he was “flying on instinct.” 

Lt. (j.g.) Dennis Earl of Mendon, Cache 
County, told the story to the Deseret News 


via long distance phone from his bed in the 
Pensacola (Fla.) Naval Hospital. 
After being hit Lt. Earl blasted a road in 
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North Vietnam before streaking back to the 
aircraft carrier Oriskany for treatment. 

He said four planes left Nov. 20 to bomb 
two bridges in North Vietnam. Other pilots 
got the bridges first, so Lt. Earl and his wing- 
man, Lt, Cmdr. James Busey, headed for some 
barges. 

“I was flying along at about 4,000 feet when 
the bullet hit me,” the Utahan recalled. 

“It was a kind of a fluke. The .50 caliber 
bullet hit my rudder pedal, split in two, and 
one piece hit my left foot and the other piece 
hit my right leg,” he said, adding: 

I'll bet it was some guy on the ground 
who'd been shooting in the air for two years 
and never hit anything until I flew into one 
of his bullets.” 

A wounded pilot is beset with many 
agonizing problems and decisions. 

Cmdr. Busey saw the Utahan beating his 
fist on the cockpit in pain. Lt. Earl was ad- 
vised to jettison his bombs. 

But Lt. Earl disregarded the pain and blood 
loss with a decision against wasting the 
bombs. 

He swooped down and blasted a North 
Vietnam road. 

“You cratered it up good!” called Cmdr. 
Busey on the radio, jubilantly. Then his 
voice took a more serious tone. 

“How you feel, Denny boy?“ he said, anx- 
iously. “Can you make it back to the ship, or 
do you want to eject and get picked up by 
Red Crown (a destroyer) ?” 

“Just take me home,” replied Lt. Earl. 

He meant he wanted to make a try to get 
back to the carrier. 

“T nearly fainted twice,” Lt. Earl recalled. 

Cmdr. Busey, flying alongside, shouted en- 
couragement on the radio. 

“C'mon, Denny boy, you're gonna make it! 
Stay awake, boy! Only five more minutes to 
go * 

“That wasn't right and I knew it,” said Lt. 
Earl. “I knew we were 20 minutes away from 
the ship, but I was happy to have him there 
talking to me like that.” 

Cmdr. Busey gave him direction changes 
as Lt. Earl flew along, his left arm holding 
up that shattered right leg to minimize pain. 

Then the Oriskany came into view. 

“From that point on, I was just fiying by 
instinct,” recalled the Utahan. 

He could see that the fire crews were out 
and that emergency crews had rigged a heavy 
webbing barricade to stop his A4E Skyhawk 
from plunging off the deck into the Gulf of 
Tonkin. 

And, he could see a light on the carrier that 
pilots use to guide their descent, and he 
radioed Navy slang to the ship that told the 
crew he saw it. 

I've got a meatball,” he groaned. 

The jet bumped the flight deck, bouncing 
Lt. Earl's two wounded legs about the cock- 
pit. It was the most painful part of the trip. 

Finally, the barricade stopped the bounc- 


ing. 

“A landing on an aircraft carrier is nothing 
but a controlled crash anyway,” Lt. Earl 
cracked from his hospital bed. 

He said the last thing he remembered was 
pleading with the men who removed him 
from the plane to “give me something to 
put me to sleep.” 

Lt. Earl said he felt that somebody be- 
sides Cmdr. Busey was with him on that 
flight. 

“I believe God was with me,” he said. 

Flown to Pensacola only Tuesday, Lt. Earl 
said he has an extra special reason for being 
glad he’s there. 

Her name is Miss Diane Colle, his pretty 
blonde fiancee. They met two years ago when 
he went to Florida to learn to fly. 

“We plan to be married when I’m walking 
again,“ he said. That could be about four 
months from now. 

Lt. Earl expects to be flying again in six 
months. His right shinbone is broken, along 
with bones in his left foot. 
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He said he wants to return to Utah after 
New Year’s, but that “the docs want me to 
stay off my feet for awhile, so I may not make 
it that soon.” 

Lt. Earl is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Lemuel 
Earl of Mendon, Cache County. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
announce for the information of the 
Senate that there will be no further votes 
today. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments Act was tempo- 
rarily laid aside; so therefore it now 
again becomes the pending business auto- 
matically, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The clerk will state 
the bill. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 7819) 
to strengthen and improve programs of 
assistance for elementary and secondary 
education by extending authority for al- 
location of funds to be used for educa- 
tion of Indian children and children in 
overseas dependents schools of the De- 
partment of Defense, by extending and 
amending the National Teacher Corps 
program, by providing assistance for 
comprehensive educational planning, and 
by improving programs of education for 
the handicapped; to improve authority 
for assistance in schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 


co MEETING DURING SEN- 


MMITTEE 
ATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CERTAIN BENE- 
FITS FOR EMPLOYEES WHO 
SERVE IN HIGH-RISK SITUATIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House on the 
bill (S. 1785), with the amendments of 
the House thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1785) to improve certain benefits for em- 
ployees who serve in high-risk situations 
and for other purposes, which was, strike 
tia all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That section 911 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1136), is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (10) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(11) the travel expenses of officers and 
employees of the Service for up to two round 
trips each year for purposes of family visita- 
tion in situations where the family of the of- 
ficer or employee is prevented by official order 


from accompanying such officer or employee 
to, or has been ordered evacuated from, his 
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assigned post because of danger from hostile 
activity, except that, with respect to any such 
officer or employee whose dependents are lo- 
cated abroad, the Secretary may authorize 
such additional trips as he deems appro- 
priate not to exceed the equivalent cost of 
two round trips of less than first class to the 
District of Columbia, and the travel expenses 
of officers or employees stationed abroad (or 
their dependents located abroad), for pur- 
poses of family visitation in emergency situa- 
tions involving personal hardship: Provided, 
That the facilities of the Military Airlift 
Command shall be utilized whenever possible 
for travel authorized under this section.” 

Src. 2. Immediately after section 943 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
add the following new section: 

“Sec. 944. Under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, the Secretary is authorized to 

de medical services under part E of 
this title beyond the date of death or separa- 
tion of an officer or employee.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Subchapter II of chapter 63 
of title 5, United States Code (which relates 
to leave), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“$6325. Absence resulting from hostile ac- 
tion abroad 

“No leave shall be charged to the account 
of any officer or employee for absence, not 
to exceed one year, due to any injury in- 
curred while serving abroad and resulting 
from war, insurgency, mob violence, or similar 
hostile action: Provided, That the injury 
shall not have been due to vicious habits, 
intemperance, or willful misconduct on the 
part of the officer or employee.” 

(b) The analysis at the beginning of 
such subchapter is amended by adding the 
following item at the end thereof: 

“6325. Absence resulting from hostile action 
abroad.” 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall take effect as of 
the first day of the first pay period which 
began on or after January 2, 1965. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to make a brief explana- 
tion for the record of the House amend- 
ment. S. 1785 contains three provisions, 
two of which are related directly to 
civilian personnel who serve in Vietnam. 
The bill passed the Senate without ob- 
jection on May 17. Last year, the execu- 
tive branch, by regulation, initiated a 
special family maintenance allowance of 
up to $2,400 each year for reimburse- 
ment of travel, for family visitation pur- 
poses, by State Department, AID, and 
USIA personnel in Vietnam. The fam- 
ilies of personnel assigned to Vietnam 
cannot accompany them and either re- 
main in the United States or, as is often 
the case, settle temporarily in a city in 
the area, such as Bangkok or Manila. 
The General Accounting Office ques- 
tioned the Department’s authority to 
provide reimbursement for travel for 
family visits by State and USIA person- 
nel. There is no question that authority 
in the Foreign Assistance Act covers such 
travel by AID employees, who are by 
far the largest group serving in Vietnam. 

The purpose of section 1 of S. 1785 was 
to remove this doubt by providing spe- 
cific authority for payment of limited 
travel expenses for family visitation’ in 
situations where the family is not al- 
lowed to accompany the employee, The 
Senate version allows reimbursement for 
two round trips each year. But the intent 
was that this limit applied to those whose 
families lived in the United States, not 
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to those whose families remained within 
the area. It was not the intent of the 
Senate bill to take away travel benefits 
possible under the State Department 
regulations issued last year. The House 
has amended the bill to make it clear 
that limited travel expenses for State 
and USIA personnel whose families have 
settled temporarily in cities such as 
Bangkok, or Manila, can be reimbursed 
also as long as the total annual reim- 
bursement does not exceed the cost of 
two round trips from Vietnam to Wash- 
ington, at less than first-class fare. Thus, 
the House amendment is in the nature of 
a perfecting amendment, in order that 
the present family visitation arrange- 
ments can continue, which was the in- 
tent of the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR STAFF MEM- 
BERS OF JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
TO TESTIFY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 
port an original resolution and ask unan- 
imous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the resolution. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the resolution be dispensed with, and 
I will explain the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the resolu- 
tion will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 194) ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», is as follows: 
S. Res. 194 

Resolved, Whereas in the case of Missis- 
sippi Freedom Democratic Party and Na- 
tional Conference for New Politics, plain- 
tiffs, against James O. Eastland, J. G. Sour- 
wine, Benjamin Mandel, et. al., defendants, 
Civil Action No. 2689-67, pending in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, notices of depositions upon 
oral examination have been served upon 
Julien G. Sourwine, Chief Counsel to the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, and Benjamin Mandel, former Direc- 
tor of Research of said Subcommittee (up to 
and including October 31, 1967) respectively 
directing each of them, in the language set 
forth below, to produce at the United States 
Court House, 3d Street and Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D.C., the following books, 
records, papers and documents: 

“All correspondence, reports and other doc- 
uments belonging to or formerly in the cus- 
tody of plaintiffs, including but not limited 
to the material mentioned or alluded to by 
defendant Eastland in a speech on the floor 
of the United States Senate relating to plain- 
tiffs and which is reported in the Congres- 
sional Record for September 22, 1967, pres- 
ently under defendants’ control, supervision 
or direction, or to which they have access.” 

Resolved, That by the privileges. of the 
Senate of the United States no evidence 
under the control and in the possession of 
the Senate of the United States can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts of 
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justice, be taken from such control of posses- 
sion, but by its permission; be it further, 

Resolved, That by the privilege of the Sen- 
ate and by Rule XXX thereof, no Member 
or Senate employee is authorized to produce 
Senate documents but by order of the Senate, 
and information secured by Senate staff em- 
ployees pursuant to their official duties as 
employees of the Senate may not be revealed 
without the consent of the Senate; be it 
further 

Resolved, That Julien G. Sourwine and 
Benjamin Mandel, respectively Chief Coun- 
sel and former Director of Research of the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, be authorized 
respectively to appear, responsive to the 
aforesaid notice, at such place and time as 
may be agreeable to the parties; but Julien 
G. Sourwine shall not take with him any 
papers or documents on file in his office or 
under his control or in his possession as Chief 
Counsel of the Subcommittee on Internal 
Security of the Committee on the Judiciary; 
be it further 

Resolved, That Julien G. Sourwine, Chief 
Counsel to the Subcommittee on Internal 
Security of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and Benjamin Mandel, formerly (up to and 
including October 31, 1967) Director of Re- 
search of the Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
respectively, in response to the aforemen- 
tioned notice of deposition, may testify to any 
matter determined by the court to be mate- 
rial and relevant for the purposes of identi- 
fication of any document or documents, pro- 
vided said document or documents have pre- 
viously been made available to the general 
public, but said Julien G. Sourwine and Ben- 
jamin Mandel, respectively, shall respective- 
ly decline to testify concerning any and all 
other matters of a confidential nature that 
may be based on his knowledge acquired 
by him in his official capacity either by rea- 
son of documents and papers appearing in 
the files of said Subcommittee or by virtue 
of conversations or communications with any 
person or persons, and said Julien G. Sour- 
wine shall respectfully decline to testify 
concerning any confidential matter or mat- 
ters within the privilege of the attorney- 
client relationship existing between said 
Julien G. Sourwine and the said Subcom- 
mittee or any of its members; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the aforementioned notice of 
deposition, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
(S. Res. 194). 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
resolution authorizes two employees of 
the Subcommittee on Internal Security 
of the Judiciary Committee to testify in 
a suit in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia that 
has been brought against them. 

Th resolution instructs them not to 
give any document that is in the cus- 
tody of the Senate and not to give any 
information of a confidential nature, but 
to make available to the court whatever 
documents and information are public 
knowledge. 

It is the normal resolution that the 
Senate passes in cases like this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 184) was agreed 


The preamble was agreed to. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider four 
nominations which were reported earlier 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The nomina- 
tions will be stated. 


US. DISTRICT JUDGE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nominations of Winston E. Arnow, to be 
U.S. district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Florida; Harry Pregerson, to be 
U.S. district judge for the central dis- 
trict of California; and Gerhard A. 
Gesell, to be U.S. district judge for the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to recommend to my colleagues 
the confirmation of the Honorable Harry 
Pregerson for membership on the Fed- 
eral District Court for the District of 
Los Angeles. 

When I first learned that the Presi- 
dent was appointing Judge Pregerson to 
the court in my State, I inquired of his 
fellow judges in the Los Angeles munici- 
pal court system and among lawyers who 
practice in his court as well. Their unan- 
imous opinion of him is unfailingly high, 
and I am glad to be present to join in the 
action of the Senate in confirming him. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
comments appear at the appropriate 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Clyde O. Martz, to be As- 
sistant Attorney General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE TERROR IN THE STREETS—A 
RAPE VICTIM’S ORDEAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Washington Post this morning 
carried a news story on its front page 
that ought to be read by every Member 
of Congress and every decent resident of 
the Nation’s Capital with anger, with 
outrage, and with shame. 

It is the article headlined “Street 
Horror: A Rape Victim’s Ordeal.” It de- 
scribes the terrible experience of a Wash- 
ington young woman at the hands of a 
savage gang of hoodlums. 

Rape, Mr. President, is probably the 
most nauseating, the most revolting, the 
most savage, terrifying, and brutal of 
crimes. Its perpetrators are beneath the 
level of the beasts of the jungle. 

Yet here, in this supposedly civilized 
Capital of the Nation and of the free 
world, 187 rapes have been reported this 
year. The number actually committed 
undoubtedly runs much higher, for many 
rape cases, the police say, are never re- 
ported. The traumatic experience for the 
victim, both during the attack and after- 
ward, in having to relive it again in or- 
der to prosecute, to say nothing of the 
fear of pregnancy, disease, and even 
death to the victim is simply too much 
for a woman to endure. 

The news story in the Post, in my opin- 
ion, gives, in one sentence, the reason 
why such a state of affairs has developed 
in this city that we would like to hold up 
as a model for the capitals of the world. 
Most rapes are committed here, the ar- 
ticle quotes a police officer as saying, be- 
cause the attackers are convinced they 
can get away with it. Street crimes in 
all categories are being committed in the 
District “with increasing ease and bold- 
ness,” the article states. 

Mr. President, even if I were not chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the District of Columbia, 
I would be deeply concerned by the 
growing terror in the streets of Wash- 
ington. Each succeeding report on crime 
in the District is worse than the one be- 
fore it. Where and when will it end? 

One should be heartened by the fact 
that Mayor Washington has indicated 
his concern and intention to fight this 
growing crime wave in the District. But 
the task he faces can be overwhelming 
unless every public official and every 
concerned citizen determines now to give 
him the utmost support in dealing with 
what I consider to be the No. 1 priority 
in this city—the elimination of violence 
and terror from the streets. The rapists 
and the robbers, the purse snatchers 
and the killers, must be made to under- 
stand, by whatever means is necessary, 
that they cannot get away with such 
callous disregard for the law. 

Washington, D.C., Mr. President, can 
never be a model city until it is first a 
safe city. It is vapid nonsense to talk 
about a model city until people can 
again walk the streets without fear. 

I commend the Washington Post for 
publishing articles such as the one to- 
day, and I ask unanimous consent at 
this point that it be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
STREET Horror: A RAPE Victim’s ORDEAL 

(By Alfred E. Lewis and Carl Bernstein) 

The lighting of cigarettes during a 21⁄4- 
hour ordeal of a young victim of a mass rape 
provided police with a key clue that has led 
to the arrest of two suspects in the crime. 

Police say the attack Nov. 15 was one of the 
most brutal gang rapes ever encountered 
here. 

The glow from matches illuminated a 
“black power” mural that later helped the 
victim identify the basement scene of the 
assault as “The Powerhouse,” headquarters 
for a “gang everybody in Mount Pleasant is 
scared of,” 

That description of the places comes from 
the Rev. William A. Wendt of St. Stephen 
and the Incarnation Church which operates 
“The Powerhouse,” at 1813 Monroe st. nw. 

Mr. Wendt said that he and a Recreation 
Department roving leader have used the base- 
ment as a center for the gang in an attempt 
to give the men a place to gather. It is not 
known whether members of the gang partic- 
ipated in the rape. Since the incident, the 
basement has been closed. The rest of the 
center is being used as an alcoholic clinic. 

The victim told police she was forced to 
have intercourse 30 or more times with 15 to 
20 men—how many is not certain. They beat 
her, blacked both her eyes and forced her to 
commit repeated acts of perversion. 

As far as police are concerned, the crime 
was a typical gang rape, aimee more brutal 
than they have been accustomed 

RACIAL ELEMENT DENIED 


Police are especially disturbed that rapes, 
like other street crimes, are becoming of- 
fenses of opportunity, rather than matters of 
premeditation. Police say that one out of 
four rape cases involves more than one as- 
sallant. 

The black power mural lent a bizarre racial 
aspect to the case. Police, however, insist 
that race as such was not an element. Racial 
elements in rape cases, they say are rare. 

An overwhelming percentage of victims and 
attackers in Washington are Negro. 

In this case, the assailants sought are 
Negro. The victim was white. 

NEWLYWED VICTIM 

The victim, a 21-year-old newlywed, was 
parking her car shortly after midnight 
around the corner from her house in the 
Mount Pleasant area. 

She told police that three youths came 
along and banged on the windows and one 
said: “Come on out, we wanna have some 
fun.“ 

She was frightened, she told detectives, 
and locked the car’s doors. The youths left 
and walked up a nearby alley. As they left, 
one threw a bottle, hitting the car. 

Police say that at this point the woman 
then should have driven away and gone to 
police to report the incident. Instead, she got 
out of the car, walked to the alley entrance 
and yelled at the youths: 

“You'd better run!” 

She then went back to her new car in- 
spected the damage the bottle had done. 
Later, she told detectives, “I was more con- 
cerned about the car than I was about my- 
self at the time.” 


DRAGGED INTO CELLAR 


The frightened victim then began sobbing, 
she told police, and another youth came 
up and offered her assistance. She told police 
that he offered to take her to a telephone 
and stay with her until police arrived. 

Instead, the youth led her by the arm to 
a stairway at 1813 Monroe, where four or five 
other youths grabbed her and dragged her 
into the darkened cellar. 

The cellar was so dark, the victim said, 
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that she could see nothing until her at- 
tackers—whose number she could only esti- 
mate—lit cigarettes as they waited their 
turns to rape her. 

She said the glow of matches illuminated— 
on a wall—the slogan, “Kill or be Killed.” 

When they took the woman back to Mount 
Pleasant the next day, police identified the 
cellar as the “Powerhouse” quarters by the 
murals. 

GAGGED WITH CLOTH 

During the attack, a cloth was stuffed over 
her mouth and nose, she later told police, and 
her rings and watch were removed. 

After about two hours, the youths helped 
her put her coat on and ordered her to start 
walking. She couldn't, she told police. One 
youth then helped her walk, led her blind- 
folded out of the cellar and across the street. 
Police say they now believe they took her to 
a nearby basement. 

There four more youths forced her to sub- 
mit, she said. 

Finally, she was released and limped home. 
She was warned not to report what happened, 
or “we'll come and get you.” 

At home, her husband had already re- 
ported her disappearance to police, who took 
her in an ambulance to the Washington Hos- 
pital Center and then to D.C. General Hos- 
pital. 

THREE YOUTHS SEIZED 

At about 11:30 p.m. Tuesday, Sex Squad 
detectives arrested three youths in the case 
who were identified by the victim from pho- 
tographs. 

Police produced the photographs after in- 
terviewing dozens of residents of the neigh- 
borhood to determine “who hangs out” in 
the vicinity of the attack. 

Some additional information was supplied 
by the Police Department’s Tactical Squad, 
which has extensive contacts in the area. 

One of the three youths arrested a 16-year- 
old, was released yesterday. Two others were 
charged with rape and ordered held without 
bond until a hearing Dec. 14 before a US. 
commissioner. 


OTHER SUSPECTS SOUGHT 


The two charged are Earl E. Ball Jr., 20, 
and his half-brother, Melvin A. Harper, 22, 
both of 3339 17th st. nw. Other suspects are 
still sought. 

The detectives on the case say that al- 
though the savagery of the attack was un- 
usual, the circumstances were not. 

Capt. Vernie E. Tate, head of the Sex 
Squad, and Insp. Charles Burns, Tate’s im- 
mediate superior, relate the problem to the 
increasing ease and boldness with which all 
street crimes are being committed here. 

Some of these “opportunities” recently 
have involved offers of help from passersby. 

In one recent rape, a group of girls running 
away from some pursuing youths were of- 
fered protection in a house. The girls took up 
the offer, and found that the man who vol- 
unteered the help admitted the pursuers 
into the house and all of them raped the 
girls. 

In some cases in Southeast Washington, 
women drivers of stalled cars were offered 

nee and wound up being raped by the 
men (or man) who offered help. 


AVAILABLE VICTIMS 


As in a purse-snatching, Police say, the 
victim in the Mount Pleasant rape was chosen 
solely because of her availability and a mini- 
mum of personal danger to her attackers 
from police, neighbors or traffic. 

Detectives point out that although there 
has been a steady increase in the number of 
rapes reported here in recent years, they are 
convinced that the actual incidence of rape 
has not increased that quickly. 

Tate and Burns attribute the statistical 
rise to an increased willingness on the part 

ot rape victims to describe their attacks to 
police. 
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They say that increased reporting is the 
key to their maintaining a high level of solu- 
tions to rapes—more than 80 per cent of 
reported cases are solved here. 

A decade ago, according to Sgt. Emory 
Minor and other detectives, a significant per- 
centage of rape suspects showed evidence of 
being pathological sex offenders. 

“OPPORTUNIST” RAPES 

Now, Minor says, rapes usually are com- 
mitted by “opportunist” offenders—those not 
motivated by overwhelming sex drives, but 
who simply take advantage of dark streets 
because they are convinced they can get away 
with attacking women. 

Although the increased reporting has en- 
abled police to maintain a high case solu- 
tion rate, Minor feels that just as many rapes 
as are reported go unreported. 

“It’s often more of a psychological burden 
than a physical burden,” said Burns, “It’s a 
horrible experience for a woman.” Often, he 
says, women do not want to undergo the 
trauma of telling police investigators and 
courts about what happened to them. 

Detectives say that reports of previous 
rapes, attempted rapes and other sexual at- 
tacks provide the best clues to solving sex 
crimes. 

“If a guy does it once and gets away with 
it,” Minor says, He's pretty likely to do it 
a second time. 

That's when we get him. And that's why 
the increased reporting helps, but we still 
need more,” 

Thus far this year, 167 rapes have been 
reported, according to Sex Squad statistics. 
They say that about 75 per cent of these 
cases have been solved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for 
elementary and secondary education by 
extending authority for allocation of 
funds to be used for education of Indian 
children and children in overseas de- 
pendents schools of the Department of 
Defense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by 
providing programs of education for the 
handicapped; to improve authority for 
assistance in schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from California 
(Mr. KucHEL] wishes to ask me a few 
questions about the education bill. Fol- 
lowing that, I will make a statement as 
to the plans for tomorrow, so far as the 
manager of the bill is concerned; and 
then, if there are no amendments to be 
offered, so far as I am concerned, we will 
be ready to recess for the day. 


December 7, 1967 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I surely 
do not wish to add to the burden of my 
friend and neighbor from the State of 
Oregon, the floor manager of the bill. 
Nevertheless, a problem has arisen of 
great importance to a number of the 
larger municipalities, not only in my 
State of California, but in others—for 
example, New York—as well. 

Those who represent large metropoli- 
tan school districts hope that the Senate- 
House conferees might find it in the pub- 
lic interest to accommodate their differ- 
ences regarding some of the provisions 
which are written into this excellent bill. 
I wish to refer to a letter recently re- 
ceived from the superintendent of schools 
of the Los Angeles City Board of Educa- 
tion and to read a few sentences of it, 
if I may. It is dated December 4 and 
addressed to me. 

Dran SENATOR KUCHEL: With the passage 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Amendments of 1967, H.R. 7819, it ap- 
pears necessary for a conference committee 
to resolve the differences between the Senate 
and House versions of this bill, the most 
eritical of which is the formula distribution 
of Title I. I should like to ask your assistance 
in advising members of the Conference Com- 
mittee on the effects of the formulas upon 
the Los Angeles City School Districts and to 
urge that you recommend the adoption of 
the $2,000 income factor times one-half the 
State average for determining the entitle- 
ment to be maintained in this year’s distri- 
bution of Title I funds. 

The Senate has acted to retain the $3,000 
income factor for determining entitlement 
under Title I of the Act. Although the Sen- 
ate version guarantees to county units the 
same entitlement as received and utilized in 
the prior year, I should like to indicate the 
effect that this decision and alternative de- 
cisions will have on the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act’s Title I program op- 
erated in the Los Angeles Unified School Dis- 
trict. 

The District’s program under Title I was 
developed in cooperation with many advis- 
ory agencies during the late spring and 
early summer of 1967, with a scheduled im- 
plementation date of September 1, 1967. Data 
available to the District during the plan- 
ning of the program indicated that the en- 
titlement base for the District would in- 
crease under any condition enacted by Con- 
gress as a result of a large imcrease in the 
number of eligible children under the Aid 
to Families With Dependent Children Pro- 
gram. This fact influenced the District to 
plan a program which would be operated at 
the same dollar level as the District’s previ- 
ous year’s entitlement. 

A number of factors, including District- 
wide salary increases requiring an additional 
$702,000 for personnel assigned to the Dis- 
trict’s Title I program for the 1967-68 fiscal 
year, increased costs for materials and equip- 
ment, and increased employee benefits, to- 
gether with constantly increasing numbers 
of eligible children in the District, has forced 
the District into the position of either reduc- 
ing services to children or reducing the num- 
ber of children being served in the program. 

The Los Angeles Unified School District 
will serve approximately the same number 
of children this year in Title I as were served 
last year. However, the number of services 

will be reduced and the number 
of activities will also be reduced. The most 
visible reduction in the District’s Title I 
program will be the elimination of all sum- 
mer activities conducted under Title I. The 
decision to eliminate summer activities was 
made because the program for the regular 
school year had already begun and a reduc- 
tion to the regular program would result in 
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a reduction of staff. This action was taken 
very reluctantly, since, in the opinion of the 
staff and in the minds of the communities 
and in the evidence of the evaluations, 
many of the most effective programs op- 
erated by the District were summer activities. 

It is indeed unfortunate that school dis- 
tricts throughout the Nation have been 
forced into determining priorities that will 
have a deleterious effect on children. I urge 
vou to provide leadership in the Congress 
to retain the $2,000 income factor times one- 
half the State average of education for de- 
termining entitlement until such time as full 
funding of Title I can be achieved. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter and its at- 
tached tables be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Los ANGELES Crry BOARD or EDU- 
CATION, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., December 4, 1967, 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Congress, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KucHEL: With the passage 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Amendments of 1967, H.R. 7819, it ap- 
pears necessary for a conference committee 
to resolve the differences between the Senate 
and House versions of this bill, the most 
critical of which is the formula distribution 
of Title I. I should like to ask your assistance 
in advising members of the Conference Com- 
mittee on the effects of the formulas upon 
the Los Angeles City School Districts and to 
urge that you recommend the adoption of 
the $2,000 income factor times one-half the 
State average for determining the entitle- 
ment to be maintained in this year’s distri- 
bution of Title I funds. 

The Senate has acted to retain the $3,000 
income factor for determining entitlement 
under Title I of the Act. Although the Senate 
version guarantees to county units the same 
entitlement as received and utilized in the 
prior year, I should like to indicate the effect 
that this decision and alternative decisions 
will have on the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act's Title I program operated in 
the Los Angeles Unified School District. 

The District’s program under Ttile I was 
developed in cooperation with many advisory 
agencies during the late spring and early 
summer of 1967, with a scheduled implemen- 
tation date of September 1, 1967. Data avail- 
able to the District during the planning of 
the program indicated that the entitlement 
base for the District would increase under 
any condition enacted by Congress as a re- 
sult of a large increase in the number of 
eligible children under the Aid to Families 
With Dependent Children Program. This fact 
influenced the District to plan a program 
which would be operated at the same dollar 
level as the District’s previous year's entitle- 
ment, 

A number of factors, including District- 
wide salary increases requiring an addi- 
tional $702,000 for personnel assigned to the 
District’s Title I program for the 1967-68 
fiscal year, increased costs for materials and 
equipment, and increased employee benefits, 
together with constantly increasing numbers 
of eligible children in the District, has forced 
the District into the position of either re- 
ducing services to children or reducing the 
number of children being served in the pro- 
gram. 

The Los Angeles Unified School District will 
serve approximately the same number of 
children this year in Title I as were served 
last year. However, the number of services 
provided will be reduced and the number of 
activities will also be reduced. The most 
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visible reduction in the District’s Title I pro- 
gram will be the elimination of all summer 
activities conducted under Title I. The deci- 
sion to eliminate summer activities was made 
because the program for the regular school 
year had already begun and a reduction to 
the regular program would result in a re- 
duction of staff. This action was taken very 
reluctantly, since, in the opinion of the staff 
and in the minds of the communities and in 
the evidence of the evaluations, many of the 
most effective programs operated by the Dis- 
strict were summer activities. 

It is indeed unfortunate that school dis- 
tricts throughout the Nation have been 
forced into determining priorities that will 
have a deleterious effect on children. I urge 
you to provide leadership in the Congress to 
retain the $2,000 income factor times one- 
half the State average of education for de- 
termining entitlement until such time as full 
funding of Title I can be achieved. This ac- 
tion will not require additional funds beyond 
those already determined by Congress as 
available for the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. However, it would allow for a 
consistency in the distribution of funds, de- 
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signed to more adequately serve the needs 
of children and to eliminate the necessity for 
reducing services to eligible children any- 
where in the Nation. 

A series of explanatory tables, indicating 
the serious financial implications which will 
result if the current law is allowed to stand 
without modification until full appropriation 
of funds can be achieved, is enclosed, 

I am sending to Washington, D.C. Messrs. 
Richard Lawrence, Richard Cooper, and Don 
Richardson of my staff, who will be available 
to you for any further assistance or clarifica- 
tion in matters discussed in this letter and 
accompanying materials. They plan to be in 
contact with you or you may reach them or 
leave a message at the Congressional Hotel 
in Washington, D.C., where they will be stay- 
ing on December 6 and 7 (546-6611). 

I urge your personal support and leader- 
ship on this very important measure affect- 
ing our schools. You may be sure of our 
deepest gratitude and appreciation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack P. CROWTHER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
(Enclosures.) 


LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
TABLE 1.—TITLE I, ESEA, TYPICAL ALLOTMENTS TO LARGE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS: 


1967 after 

Cities 1967 allocation reallocation 

Los Angeles $14, 745, 945 $14, 745, 945 
San Francisca J 3, 242, 985 3, 227, 000 
5, 642, 037 5, 642, 037 

23,515, 414 25, 165, 115 

7,213, 627 7,213, 457 

roi 10, 199, 141 11, 221, 537 

St. Louis... 4, 363, 337 4, 605, 187 
70, 874, 805 69, 790, 350 

Philadelphia... 11, 848, 056 11, 847, 163 


Senate version Present law 


H.R. 78192 ($3,000) 2 (Publie Law 
$16, 364, 345 $15, 684, 785 $13, 741, 067 
3, 463, 543 3, 439, 379 2, 852, 255 
5, 642, 037 6, 311, 232 5, 642, 037 
23, 363, 116 24.870.245 20; 355; 903 
8; 007; 829 7,631, 576 5,602, 473 
10, 881 972 10; 910; 357 9.513.647 
4, 392, 985 4, 666, 355 3, 912, 199 
75, 599; 083 75, 439, 537 65, 403, 817 
12, 361, 906 12) 578, 673 10. 135, 150 


1 Information from U.S. Office of Education to the ‘Great Cities Research Council.“ 


Formula for estimates: The ratio of the city allotments to the coun 


1968 estimated county allotments for each of 


Taste II.— Title I, ESEA allocation per pupil 
Los Angeles Unified School District 


Since implementing its first ESEA Title I 
program in February, 1966, the District has 
been faced with an ever-dwindling entitle- 
ment and an ever-increasing enrollment in 
the designated disadvantaged areas. The en- 
titlement base for 1965-66 was 59,882. The 


allotments for fiscal year 1967 was applied to the fiscal year 


above versions to arrive at the fiscal year 1968 city allotments. 


1966 amendments to the act increased the 
low income factor for determining entitle- 
ment to $3,000. This factor, together with 
the more recent AFDC count, increases the 
District’s entitlement base of 112,882. 

In 1965-66 the Los Angeles City Schools’ 
entitlement under Title I was $15,130,385. It 
is estimated that for 1967-68 the District will 
receive an entitlement of $14,715,000. This is 
a decrease of 7.2% compared to an increase in 
entitlement base of 88.5%. This reduction in 
funds has forced the District to reduce the 
program each year since the beginning while 
the number of eligible children has increased. 
It is strongly urged the position taken in 
H.R. 7819 concerning entitlement and appro- 
priations be adopted. 


TABLE III.—ALLOCATION OF ENTITLEMENT FOR CALIFORNIA! 


LEA's 2 on Los Angeles Los Angel 
Total allocation (no State bo — unified Sy 
programs) (LEA's only) 
„ E TE E $74, 360, 293 $71, 558, 472 5, 280, 510 14, 245,945 
— 1 E h ds 474, 360, 293 69, 800, 000 iy 500, 000 14 741, 067 
average : 88, 300, 000 82, 400, 000 28, 000, 000 16, 564, 345 
Senate version, estimated ($3,000 with county floor) 174, 360, 243 69, 800, 000 25, 280, 510 15, 684, 785 


1 U. S. Office of . of Elementary and Secondary Education. 


2 Local educational agenc 
3 Estimated under current law provisions. 
4 Floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of a 
letter of similar purport from the 
superintendent of public education, San 
Diego City Schools, San Diego, Calif., be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


San DIEGO Crry SCHOOLS, 
San Diego, Calif., November 29, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR KucHEL: You may re- 
member that I communicated with you in 
October concerning proposed amendments to 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, and that I called your attention to the 
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effect certain changes would have upon al- 
locations for San Diego and the State of 
California. 

In brief, the Elementary and Secondary 
Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-10) allocated funds to 
the states on the basis of one-half of the 
state's average expenditure per pupil, multi- 
plied by the number of children of families 
earning less than $2,000, or of families on 
welfare. The 1966 amendments to ESEA, ef- 
fective in 1968, changed the formula to fam- 
ily income of $3,000, and allowed states to 
use one-half of the national average expendi- 
ture per pupil. As I noted, if appropriations 
were not increased to provide for these 
changes, the proportion of Federal funds go- 
ing to the 15 southern states would be in- 
creased and the amount remaining for Cali- 
fornia and 34 other states would be reduced. 

I suggested that if the new formula was 
allowed to stand it would increase the reve- 
nue to states where education is less costly 
at the expense of urban areas where the costs 
of living and expenses of education are much 
higher. It is estimated that the $3,000 income 
formula would reduce California’s allocation 
by at least $15 million and would reduce the 
allocation for San Diego by $342,779. When 
the reduction for San Diego is viewed in 
perspective of a tentative $1,769,184 alloca- 
tion, it would mean a decrease equivalent to 
the services of 48 teachers. 

I would, therefore, urge your immediate 
and full support of the amendment which 
provides for the low income factor of $2,000 
and the allocation factor of one-half the 
state’s per-pupil expenditure in the alloca- 
tion of ESEA, Title I funds for the 1968 
fiscal year. If such action is not taken before 
December 31, Federal funds for urban area 
school districts will be greatly reduced from 
last year’s allocation. 

May I again express my appreciation for 
the interest and assistance you have given to 
education in California and the Nation. We 
certainly appreciate all of your efforts in be- 
half of the welfare of our children. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH DAILARD, 
Superintendent. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I seek 
from the Senator from Oregon his own 
views as to how he and his Senate con- 
ferees intend to approach this serious 
problem for schools in large cities, such 
as Los Angeles, San Diego, and New York. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from California for raising 
this matter, so that we may make this 
legislative history. As the manager of the 
bill, I can give reasons why the amount 
of $3,000 instead of $2,000 is in the Sen- 
ate bill. 

First, as the Senator from California 
knows, when we deal with a formula 
governing the distribution of Federal 
funds, we are constantly confronted with 
a situation in which some areas will get 
more, if one formula is adopted, and 
some areas will get less. If another for- 
mula is adopted, the tables may be re- 
versed. So in the legislative process, we 
often say that such a problem raises the 
question of whose ox is being gored. 

My concern is to see to it that there is 
not unreasonable loss to any group, ir- 
respective of the formula that is adopted. 
I say most respectfully—and I can say 
it as the manager of the bill—that I know 
the obligations of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. He has a duty to do what he can 
to further the best interests of any city 
in his State that finds that the $3,000 
formula works to its disadvantage. 

However, may I say to the Senator, he 
has not heard yet, but he can take 
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judicial notice of this, that some of the 
cities of his State can come off better 
with the $3,000 than with the $2,000. We 
have other criteria in the bill which the 
writer of the letter obviously was not 
aware of when the letter the Senator read 
was written, and, I assume, the other 
letter. 

First, I wish to lay down the point 
that my committee had to decide which 
formula we thought would promote the 
best educational interests of the country 
as a whole. We think the $3,000 formula 
will do so for reasons I shall give shortly. 
At the last meeting of my committee, 
when we discussed the bill before coming 
to a final vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] raised exactly the 
same point the Senator from California 
raised this afternoon, and I made the 
record in the committee meeting that I 
am making now. 

I would have the Senator remember 
that the $3,000 figure brings more chil- 
dren under coverage. To understand my 
committee one must understand we are 
doing everything we can to benefit the 
greatest number of children. 

Now, to benefit the greatest number 
of children you sometimes will not pro- 
vide as much money to a given school 
system per child as you would if you bene- 
fited a fewer number of children in that 
school district. Therefore, you have to 
weigh these differences of amount from 
that standpoint. You have to ask people 
who write to you, “How many children 
will be covered under the $3,000 figure 
and how many children will be covered 
under the $2,000 figure.“ More children 
will be covered under the $3,000 figure. 

I suppose this is the controlling reason 
we sought the $3,000 figure. However, the 
Senator and I have been around here 
long enough to know that when one 
adopts a formula, he better see to it that 
he has taken a look at the effect of that 
formula upon the constituents of the 
various Senators in the Senate, because 
one cannot expect a Senator to sit here 
and vote against the best interests of his 
constituents if by way of an amendment 
he can protect them. 

I wish to repeat again in this particular 
instance and point out this factor to the 
Senator from California. The Senator 
does not yet know the effect of the $3,000 
formula figure on all cities and school 
systems in his State because he has not 
heard from those better off with the 
$3,000 figure than with the $2,000 figure. 

This becomes more certainly true as 
the funds appropriated reach the author- 
ization level. To the degree the pro- 
gram is underfunded you must take into 
account the effect of proration of the 
funds. What you have to do, if you take 
each school system, including Los An- 
geles, and San Diego, is to add to the 
present law a provision which is now in it 
and that is that no county will get less 
than it got last year. 

So they are not going to lose the money 
as far as the total money is concerned. 
It is up to them to decide in many in- 
stances on administrative distribution of 
money within their school system. We 
think that is very important protection 
we have given to each Senator in the 
Senate. We are not taking any money 
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away from them county by county, as far 
as the Senate bill is concerned. 

Next, I wish to point out that except 
for this provision that no county will get 
less under the new bill than it got under 
the old bill, the $3,000 figure is the figure 
of the present law. We are not changing 
the present law. The House is. The Sen- 
ate bill is the present law. That is the 
figure of $3,000 that is in the present law. 

Now, I wish to next comment on how 
the formula works. You have the $3,000 
figure, and then you have one-half of 
the national average per-student cost or 
one-half of the State average per-stu- 
dent cost, whichever is higher. In other 
words, it gives to a school district con- 
cerned this election of taking one-half 
of the national average per-student cost 
or one-half of the State average per- 
student cost, whichever is higher. That 
ups the amount for them over what it 
would be, in many instances, if we had 
only one criterion, as last year when 
there was only half the State average as 
a factor. When the two formulas are 
compared, in some instances, we would 
get some school districts which would lose 
and some which would gain. Our present 
formula giving an option to the States 
to use either one-half the State per-pupil 
cost or half the national average per- 
pupil cost works to the advantage of 
low income States. In this way, we give 
them a choice, which makes it possible 
for them to get the largest possible 
amount. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL. Recorp for 
December 1, 1967, there is printed table 
11, a comparison of title I allocations for 
major cities under House and Senate 
bills—some 25 cities, I believe. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Recorp once more because the table 
bears out what I have been explaining. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


TABLE Xi.—COMPARISON OF TITLE | ALLOCATIONS FOR 
MAJOR CITIES UNDER HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS 


Public Law Senate 

H.R. 7819 89-10 version 

($3,000) (85,000) 

| $2,757,842 $3,674,535 $2,721, 440 
Baltimore 8,007,829 5,602,473 7,631" 576 
> 2,112,385 2,425,229 1'833, 267 

to 4, 834, 836 3,879,848 3.985122 
5,666,982 4,764,579 5, 228' 193 

23, 363,116 20,355,903 24,870,245 

3; 195,357 2,732,428 3, 097, 424 

5,527,604 4,162,096 5, 869, 644 

2; 440,948 3,163,593 28,683,553 

10,881,972 9,513,647. 10, 910; 357 

3,406,002 4,092,855 3.712.711 

1.817.002 1,795,175 1,937,425 

16,364,345 13,741,067 15, 684" 785 

3,327,822 3,965,491 3,035, 317 

3,101,706 3,904,636 3.713,31 

2,732,004 2.271.705 2.822.107 

506,428 1,962,048 2.533.730 

1,667,894 2.189.581 1,535,942 

rk... 5,141,482 4,093,157 4.877.826 
New Orleans 3,956,567 4,701,736 3,703,247 
New York City. 75, 599,083 65,403,817 75, 439) 537 
Norfolk... 2.572.287 2,251,099 2.108.228 
Oakland 2, 806, 524 2, 285,678 667.083 
Omaha. - 870,557 775,342 798, 437 
Philadelphi 12,361,906 10,135,150 12,578,673 
Pittsbur 3) 238/910 2.904.819 3.484, 682 
Portland. 1,644,210 1,388,586 1, 735, 043 
t. Louis 4,392,985 3, 912, 199 4, 666, 355 
St. Paul... 1,327,164 1,011,141 1,218,415 
San Diego 2,356,238 2,091,681 2,356,497 
San Francisco 3,463,543 2,852,255 3,439, 379 
Mtie: an 1,471,606 1,340,921 1652-349 
yor an 1,889,634 2,387,459 2,262,939 
Washington, D.C... 5,642,037 5,642,037 6, 311, 232 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, that is 
the formula and those are the criteria 
which are contained in the Senate bill 
in respect to the $3,000 figure, with the 
protection that no county will get less 
than it is getting this year, with the pro- 
tection that we have half the national 
average per-student cost or half the State 
average per-pupil cost—depending upon 
which is higher. Note that the pending 
bill formula with county savings, is more 
beneficial to some communities than is 
either other approach. 

That is what we want to take to con- 
ference, and that is the last point I wish 
to make. We want to hear what the 
House has to say in conference about 
their formula in comparison with our 
formula. The Senator from California is 
a seasoned conferee in the Senate on 

conference committee after conference 
committee, and he knows in confer- 
ences, after we exchange points of 
view, that we explain them and then we 
listen to an explanation of their points 
of view. We have to resolve the difficulties 
either by one side or the other receding 
or both sides adopting some modification 

of each respective position. 

All I want to say to the Senator from 
California—and I speak on this for a 
unanimous committee—is that the Sen- 
ator from New York was perfectly satis- 
fied, when we got through with the ex- 
planation, to go to conference on it. In 
fairness to him, as he is the ranking Re- 
publican on the full committee, I think 
I quote him accurately when he said, 
“Well, Wayne, I will give it further study 
but I am willing now to go to the floor 
of the Senate with it. Unless some rea- 
son is given before a vote is taken on the 
floor of the Senate, I am willing to go to 
conference with you on it.” He may, be- 
tween now and the time we vote on the 
bill, express some view modifying what 
he advised us when he voted for it in 
committee. I do not think that he will 
because I believe he shares the point of 
view I have just expressed. 

I hope that the Senator from Califor- 
nia will find this explanation at least 
sufficiently satisfactory to him so that he 
will support us in going to conference. I 
think that once we start on the floor of 
the Senate, in considering the bill, to seek 
to modify the formula, then we get into 
a nose-counting situation as to whether 
individual Senators think the majority 
of school districts will be better off under 
one formula or another. Here, I say most 
respectfully, I think we have a fair bill. 
I think the county savings criteria is ade- 
quate protection. I would be misleading if 
I did not say to the Senator that there 
are some school superintendents in some 
school districts who would prefer the 
$2,000 figure, but there are many school 
superintendents who would cry to high 
heaven if we changed the $3,000 figure. 
We are asking only that the Senate eval- 
uate our judgment and give them assur- 
ance that this matter was thoroughly 
weighed, considered, and discussed in 
committee. We think it is a fair judg- 
ment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, that is 
a full and fair statement by my good 
friend from Oregon, the Senator in 
charge of the bill. I do not need to assure 
him that I shall vote to send the bill to 
conference. 
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I recognize also that we have 100 in- 
dividuals here in the Senate and they 
look at some matters differently from 
others. We have experimented with the 
$3,000 figure for the past 2 years. The 
1966 amendments to the ESEA adopted 
the $3,000 figure. I can surely under- 
stand the arguments that may very well 
be advanced to give each State the choice 
of the dollar amount, times the factor 
based on that very State’s contribution 
or the national average. I can under- 
stand how it is necessary to find some 
ground in order to make progress. I 
know that the Senator from Oregon 
shares that hope. I only wish that we 
were in a position to appropriate addi- 
tional moneys—— 

Mr. MORSE. So do I. 

Mr. KUCHEL. To the program, for then 
it would be possible to bring to those at 
the bottom rung of the economic ladder 
in this country, and their children, that 
kind of opportunity which will help 
shape them into constructive citizens 
for their future benefit, as well as that 
of the Republic. But we do have to oper- 
we in a restricted sphere of appropria- 

ons. 

Mr. President, I thank my good friend 
from Oregon. If, in the conference, the 
views pro and con between the figure 
of $2,000 which was replaced by the 
present $3,000 figure may be explored, 
as my able friend has said 

Mr. MORSE. I assure the Senator that 
they will be. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Then let the RECORD 
show that I am gratified at the progress 
of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator very 
much. I want to say in just a few words 
that the Senator has set out the basic 
tenets of my educational philosophy, if 
we could only get the funds to see to it 
that we are able to provide educational 
opportunities for those boys and girls at 
the lower rung of the economic ladder 
who come from poor families and who, 
I think, deserve much more help than 
they will get even under this bill; al- 
though, yesterday afternoon, I had to 
defend the bill for the amount it con- 
tained from sincere Senators who 
thought we had provided too much 
money in the present bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend from 
Oregon very much. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska] has an amendment that 
he wishes to offer and which I think I 
am going to be able to accept. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk and ask for 
its consideration at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The BILL CLERK. On page 87, between 
lines 6 and 7, insert the following: 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall be effective for fiscal years 
beginning after June 30, 1968. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this 
amendment was prompted by the re- 
ceipt in my office of a telegram from 
Floyd A. Miller, commissioner of edu- 
cation for the Nebraska Department of 
Education. 

The text of the telegram is as follows: 
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Two title five 505 (Section 505) projects 
Great Plains School District organization 
project and Midwest States Educational In- 
formation project in which Nebraska is vit- 
ally interested are being cut fifty percent. To 
do this in mid year and when project suc- 
cess is imminent but not yet achieved is 
most untimely and unjustifiable. Anything 
you can do to help will be much appreciated. 

FLOYD A. MILLER, 
Commissioner of Education, Nebraska 
State Department of Education. 


Mr. President, upon receipt of that 
telegram, inquiry on the matter was 
made of the Senator in charge of the bill, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
and also the ranking Republican on that 
committee, the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. It developed, after 
the staff checked into the matter, that 
apparently this was an oversight due 
partially to the fact that the bill was not 
considered in this body prior to the end 
of fiscal year 1967. 

Had the bill been considered and 
passed in the Senate prior to June 30 of 
this year, this situation would not have 
arisen, because the intent of the bill was, 
as I understand it, to make a cut from 
15 percent to 5 percent at the end of a 
con year and not in the middle of fiscal 
1968. 

I should like to ask the manager of the 
bill, the senior Senator from Oregon, if 
he has a statement to make on this 
amendment and if there is any question 
he would ask of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
statement to make at this time. 

This amendment is designed to make 
the reduced set-aside for the Commis- 
sioner in title V of the ESEA effective 
for fiscal years beginning after the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

When the House of Representatives 
passed the elementary and secondary 
bill they deleted entirely the present set- 
aside under title V of 15 percent of the 
sums appropriated for special projects, 
particularly those of an interstate 
nature. 

Thus, all of the title V funds under 
the House-passed bill would go to the 
States and there would therefore be 
none reserved for the Commissioner. The 
House-passed bill’s provision was to take 
effect for the present fiscal year, but, of 
course, their action was taken in April. 
It is now well into fiscal year 1968, and 
any action we take on the Commission- 
er’s set-aside should in all fairness be 
delayed until the next fiscal year—that 
is, fiscal year.1969. 

Let me explain what the Senate com- 
mittee is recommending with regard to 
this set-aside for the Commissioner of 
Education. We are reducing th2 Commis- 
sioner’s set-aside from 15 percent of the 
sums appropriated to 5 percent. At the 
same time, in the 95 percent which goes 
to the State educational agency, Senator 
Javits’ amendment was adopted, which 
called for the States to distribute at least 
10 percent of each State’s allocation to 
local educational agencies within the 
State for the same purposes as title V 
grants to the State educational agency. 

The existing law does not expire until 
the end of this fiscal year. The Commis- 
sioner is continuing to carry out the spe- 
cial project authority under the law as 
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it now stands as it is his responsibility 
to do. If the Senate committee’s action 
in reducing the Commissioner’s amount 
from 15 percent to 5 percent were to take 
effect immediately, projects that are now 
being supported under this special proj- 
ects authority would have to be stopped 
immediately. 

It seems that the best procedure would 
be to allow the continuation at the 
present rate until the end of this fiscal 
year before the new amendments we are 
recommending in this regard should take 
effect. 

Therefore, with that explanation, I 
am glad to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is noted in the state- 
ment of the Senator, special considera- 
tion was given to projects of this kind 
that are interstate in character. I 
should like to make the observation that 
both projects referred to by Commis- 
sioner Floyd A. Miller are of that type. 

Mr. MORSE. That is right; they are 
interstate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Oregon, as 
well as the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], for their consideration of this 
particular item. While this particular 
matter originated in Nebraska, I am 
sure similar situations exist elsewhere. 

Mr. MORSE. The Commissioner was 
very helpful. Will the Senator express 
to Commissioner Floyd A. Miller appre- 
ciation for the help he has been to the 
committee? The State Commissioner of 
Education in the Senator’s State has 
been of great help. I am glad he was able 
to bring to our attention this problem, 
and I am glad that, in some spirit of 
reciprocity, we can be of some help to 
him. 


Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think I 
owe to the Senate and to the press, and 
through the press, the public, these com- 
ments, The members of the press have 
been urging that I make a statement 
as to what the procedural situation is in 
oar Senate with regard to the education 


Mr. President, the manager of the bill 
is ready to consider the next amendment, 
but the next amendment is involved in 
negotiations that will go on for the next 
several hours, and I hope will be ready 
for action when we reconvene tomorrow 
morning. The majority leader has an- 
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nounced that the pending business will 

be the education bill tomorrow. 

I sincerely hope we can dispose of this 
bill tomorrow. But all in the Senate 
know that the problem involves working 
out, if possible, a legislative history or 
an amendment dealing with the subject 
matter of the so-called Russell amend- 
ment. 

In fact, Mr. President, so that it will 
make for greater clarity tomorrow and 
in order that it will be of help to those 
reading these remarks, I ask unanimous 
consent that the proposed Russell 
amendment be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment (No. 480) was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 43, between lines 7 and 8, insert 
the following: 

“LIMITATION ON CERTAIN AUTHORITY TO TER- 
MINATE OR REFUSE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
“Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provi- 

sion of law, in any case where a State or local 

educational agency has filed an application 
for financial assistance for any fiscal year or 
is to receive financial assistance under any 
existing agreement under the provisions of 
this Act or any Act amended by this Act, the 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 

shall not, after the beginning in any fiscal 

year of such agency’s school year, terminate 
or refuse to grant such assistance under the 
authority of title VI of the Civil Rights Act 

of 1964.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Rus- 
sell amendment, in its present form, is 
unacceptable to the manager of the bill 
and to the overwhelming majority of the 
members of the committee. It would re- 
sult, I think, in such a slowdown in 
carrying out the enforcement policies 
called for in the law for bringing about 
steady progress in integration that we 
cannot accept the amendment. 

I would have to leave it to the wisdom 
of the Senate, of course, to decide 
whether it wants to adopt an amend- 
ment which I think would be most un- 
fortunate in its consequences. But I have 
said to my colleagues here in the Senate, 
with whom I have been working now for 
the last 3 days trying to find a common 
ground for understanding by way of ac- 
ceptable compromise, that I am willing 
either to write into the legislation an 
acceptable amendment or to write into 
the debate legislative history based upon 
a letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare giving assur- 
ances and guarantees as to changes in 
administrative policies which have given 
rise to this controversy. 

I do not care which course is taken. 
But because I have not been able to talk, 
during the last 2 or 3 hours, with all the 
Senators who are vitally interested in 
obtaining some modification of the pres- 
ent procedures of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I make 
this statement now so they will have it 
before them tomorrow morning. 

I recommend that we follow the route 
of having the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare submit to this chair- 
man a letter setting forth a procedure 
we can all agree upon, which the Depart- 
ment will follow in enforcing title VI. 

My reason for recommending that 
procedure over writing administrative 
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procedures to be followed by the Depart- 
ment into the law itself is twofold. First, 
it will provide for greater flexibility of 
administration. In my judgment, this 
will operate to the advantage of the 
school superintendent and the school 
authorities in the particular school dis- 
trict which the Department thinks must 
change some of its policies in order to 
come into compliance with the law. 

It is important to keep the local school 
authorities in the most flexible position 
for negotiations with the Department in 
respect to compliance matters. As I said 
the other day when the Senators told me 
about dissatisfaction in some school dis- 
tricts, particularly in Southern States— 
though let me quickly say it is not limited 
to Southern States—I promised them I 
would get an answer from the Depart- 
ment on each individual case. r 

I received a statement of the facts 
from the Senator concerned. One com- 
plaint involved allegations that the De- 
partment dragged its heels and engaged 
in a slowdown procedure, following the 
90-day period that is covered by the 
present time limitation on deferral. 

I said to the Senator, “If that is true, 
we will get that stopped.” Let me say here 
again, my committee, under direction of 
the Senate, is conducting a 2-year legis- 
lation oversight review of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
— its administration of our education 

aws. 

I say again, we could not have finer 
cooperation from Secretary Gardner 
than my committee has been receiving. 
In fact, as some of my fellow Senators 
said today when we were in conference 
with other officials of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, they 
have nothing but feelings of deep ap- 
preciation to the Department for its 
understanding of their problems and its 
complete cooperation with them in an 
endeavor to try to reach a resolution of 
those problems. 

I think it is important to retain that 
flexibility and that is why I think my ap- 
proach is preferable to writing the lan- 
guage into the law itself—though I am 
perfectly willing to go the legislative 
route. Whatever the Senators wish, I 
shall support. I owe it to them and to the 
Senate, because the Senate must un- 
derstand what we accept. I believe one 
procedure is preferable to the other from 
the standpoint of the school districts in- 
volved as well as of the country as a 
whole. 

Mr. President, when I took up with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the complaints of certain Sena- 
tors to the effect that they had been ad- 
vised by some of their constituents that 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare had been dragging on their 
procedures far beyond the statutory time 
limitations set forth in the law, the Sec- 
retary said he would go into each case 
and advise me as soon as he arrived at 
his findings. 

He did so, and he said that as far as the 
cases submitted were concerned, they did 
go beyond the 90-day period, but at the 
request of the local school authorities 
concerned. 

I then called for a conference with 
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the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and his staff advisers in this 
field. I shall always be indebted to the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], who is present in the Chamber at 
the moment, who came to that confer- 
ence to present the point of view of the 
complainants, if we may so designate 
them. I also had staff representatives of 
other Senators who sought to clear up 
what they considered to be some malad- 
ministration on the part of the Depart- 
ment in specific cases. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
made a very good record in presenting 
the criticisms that these Senators have 
of the Department. The transcript is not 
public, but it is available to Senators who 
now wish to see it. I am sure that Sena- 
tor Ervin and others will make use of 
it in our discussion of this final major 
problem that remains for us to resolve 
before we can pass a bill. 

As I say, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina and staff members of other Senators 
helped me immeasurably in making the 
record in our conference with Secretary 
Gardner. 

I said the other day, and I say again, 
that I do not know how anyone could 
have been more cooperative than Sec- 
retary Gardner was then and has been 
on every other occasion. 

There was another general complaint. 
That was where a school district which 
has been notified that, in the opinion of 
the compliance review staff of the De- 
partment, it is not in compliance could 
get written notice from the Department 
as to the aspects in which it is not in 
compliance and what must be done in 
order to come into compliance. 

The case is not as clear as the case in 
which the Department allegedly had de- 
layed beyond the statutory period. Here 
again, I think the record is perfectly 
clear that the local school authorities 
were advised that they were entitled to 
written information. As I recall, Secre- 
tary Gardner said the Department pre- 
fers to have local school authorities re- 
quest suggestions, rather than to give 
them specific recommendations without 
request. 

The Secretary then pointed out that 
there is no question about the fact that 
the compliance procedure manual calls 
for specific recommendations in cases 
where this is requested by the district. 
The record will show that I said I 
thought that is what should be offered. 

The Secretary had no objection to that. 
I think we were very helpful in clearing 
up that particular matter. I have been 
reassured by Mr. Libassi, who is in 
charge of the Department’s civil rights 
compliance program, that the Depart- 
ment will follow that course of action. 

Mr. President, I come now to making 
a few suggestions which are highly tenta- 
tive and which involve no commitment 
by me or by my committee. However, I 
think I ought to outline these proposals 
tonight as a sort of framework within 
which my committee would like to work 
out an understanding with the propo- 
nents of the Russell amendment, which, 
as I said before my friend, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervry], came 
on the floor, we would not accept. The 
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Senate might accept it, but the com- 
mittee would not accept it in its present 
form. 

We think it ought to be modified. It 
could be done either in language in the 
bill or in a letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It could provide somewhat in accord- 
ance with the following: 

That, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of the law, an order issued that title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to termi- 
nate or discontinue financial assistance made 
available to a State or local educational 
agency by this Act, or any Act amended by 
this Act, shall not with respect to any school 
become effective between September 1 and 
June 1 of the fiscal year unless (1) a written 
notification was mailed to such agency prior 
to March 1 of its preceding school year, in- 
forming it of alleged non-compliance under 
title VI and of the imminence of compliance 
proceedings if adequate corrective action is 
not taken. 


Let us pause here. What I am suggest- 
ing is that every school district in which 
there is any title VI compliance problem, 
North or South—and I repeat again, as 
I did a few moments ago, that we have 
problems in Northern school districts— 
must be in compliance with title VI. And 
let me serve notice again on the Depart- 
ment in connection with the committee’s 
oversight responsibilities that neither 
the chairman nor any other member of 
my committee is going to stand by and 
tolerate discriminatory enforcement of 
the law dependent upon the geographic 
area where a case arises. 

I want the law enforced in any North- 
ern State just as much as I do in any 
Southern State. And I have the pledge of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that this will be done. And it 
shall be. 

The proposal I am suggesting gives the 
date of March 1 of each year—long be- 
fore the beginning of the next school 
year. 

By March 1, the Department would 
have to send written notice to the school 
superintendent that the compliance staff 
has found in school district X a situa- 
tion in which, if not changed, the De- 
partment would have to find noncom- 
pliance and, if not changed, would have 
to order a hearing. 

That certainly gives adequate time, in 
my opinion, for the school district and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to get together on com- 
pliance. 

Let me also say at this point that when 
we consider the total number of school 
districts in the country involved in com- 
pliance cases, it is a very small number. 
We are dealing here with a situation 
that involves a small minority of the 
school districts. 

My recollection is that Mr. Libassi 
said, “Senator, we're talking in the 
neighborhood of about 300 cases.” 

Furthermore, some other factors must 
be considered—namely, the number of 
hearing examiners available. The De- 
partment can handle only a certain 
number of cases, anyway, because of the 
limitation of personnel. As was pointed 
out in our conference the other day with 
Secretary Gardner, it is true that in the 
hearing examiners function, since under 
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the Civil Service Commission classifica- 
tion, examiners are selected from the 
trial examiner roster of our Govern- 
ment—therefore, there is a degree of 
independence: and they have a special 
civil service standing. As Senator Ervin 
pointed out, they are working on those 
particular cases in conjunction with the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

I know something about the work of 
trial examiners, and I believe that the 
record is pretty clear that these civil 
servants, acting under their rights, grow- 
ing out of the civil service laws, can be 
counted upon to be fair and judicial. 
I have high regard for them. 

Also, as was brought out in our con- 
ference with Secretary Gardner the 
other day, of the 200 trial examiners’ 
decisions, the Department was sustained 
in all except one—really three, but the 
other two were washed out on other 
grounds. In one instance, the Commis- 
sioner of Education reversed the trial 
examiner. If one goes through the en- 
tire process, he will find that these cases 
work out pretty well. 

I believe, as I have said from the be- 
ginning of our discussion of this problem, 
that the time schedule is important. So 
my first point is that if a school super- 
intendent does not have notice by 
March 1 that the Department is con- 
cerned about whether or not his school 
district is in compliance, if he gets a 
notice later, then the Department can- 
not take the money away from him dur- 
me the school year beginning the next 

That is the first way in which he is 
protected. It is not the only way. 

I wish to say to the Senators with 
whom I have been working, and who 
feel that they have to have something 
adopted either by way of an amendment 
to the bill or by way of a letter from 
the Secretary, that they should take due 
notice of the fact that if we follow this 
course of action, in which you put dead- 
line dates into the procedure, you will in 
many instances shorten the period of 
time for negotiations, I am not so sure 
that it is not a good idea to shorten the 
time of negotiation. 

Let me state it in reverse. I am sure 
that if we select the March 1 date all 
parties will make their negotiations the 
primary business in an endeavor to reach 
an agreement within a matter of 10 days 
or 2 weeks or, at most, a month. But 
that is not required in the law. That is up 
to them. I believe that will be one of the 
effects. 

On the other hand, I believe I should 
say to Senators that they cannot expect 
the Department to accept these cutoff 
dates and then not say to the school 
superintendents involved, “We just have 
to get this settled in a very short but 
reasonable period of time.” 

I can imagine that in some instances 
Senators will hear from school superin- 
tendents who will say, Well, we wanted 
more time for negotiations and they 
wouldn’t give it to us.” If you take this 
approach, the Department will not be 
able to give them all the time they 
want, because the inflexibility of the 
time schedule will forbid that. 
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Here again, as we say in so many other 
places in the law, the rule of reasonable- 
ness will have to apply. The question will 
be whether or not the department, under 
this time schedule, was reasonable in 
the period of time it was willing to al- 
low for negotiations—and I am sure it 
will be. 

This brings me, however, to the second 
cutoff date I should like to suggest: “a 
notice of opportunity for a hearing re- 
garding such alleged noncompliance was 
mailed to such agency by certified or 
registered mail no later than September 
1 of the school year in which the order 
is sought to be made effective.” 

In the conference in Senator Mans- 
FIELD’s Office yesterday afternoon, I be- 
lieve I said at one point, Well, what 
about August 1?” 

I was thinking about the fact that the 
school board may have appointed or 
hired teachers. But, of course, the teach- 
ers’ contracts are subject to compliance 
with the law. I said that would give the 
teachers the month of August to get 
other jobs, if it were thought probable 
that noncompliance would be found and 
that school funds would be cut off during 
the next school term. 

Sounsel for the committee, and other 
Senators who were trying to work out 
a compromise, after giving the question 
further thought, said: 

If we take this approach, we would rather 
have September 1 than August 1, because 
that will allow more time to try to get the 
case settled. 


The point is that by September 1, if 
all attempts to get the case settled have 
failed, the Department must, by certified 
or registered mail, notify the school that 
noncompliance exists and that the hear- 
ing will be held. 

Next, I should like to point out, again, 
as a tentative suggestion, that— 

Subsection (a) of this section— 


That is, the March 1 and September 1 
cutoff dates 


shall not apply in the case of any such order 
which contains a specific determination of: 

(1) interference with the exercise of choice 
in a manner inconsistent with such agency’s 
free choice desegregation plan. 


I understand that none of the pro- 
ponents of an amendment to the bill have 
any objection to this language. They 
agree that it is fair. 


(2) denial to any student on the ground 
of race, color, or national origin, of full 
participation in the program and facilities 
of the school he attends; 

(3) failure to carry out one or more com- 
mitments which the local educational agency 
made in response to a notification by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare of failure to comply with requirements 
under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964; or 

(4) refusal to provide material informa- 
tion or the provision of inaccurate infor- 
mation which is material to the compliance 
by such agency with requirements under 
Title VI. 


Mr. President, I think an approach 
such as that would cover all the cases 
that I have heard discussed except those 
cases in which in all this time from 
March 1 to September 1 they have not 
been able to reach a settlement. This 
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does not mean they have to wait until 
Sertember 1. It may well be that in a 
good many of these instances within 30 
days following March 1, the school su- 
perintendent might say, “I want a hear- 
ing. You are so dead wrong, in my 
opinion, that I want to go to a hearing.” 
Of course, we have that situ tion. The 
hearing would be promptly «cheduled. 

Mr. President, I close by saying that 
this does mean, if these cutoff dates are 
followed, you get near September 1 and 
there is no compliance, and you schedule 
a hearing, then in those limited number 
of cases there will be a cutoff of the funds 
during the school year for that particular 
school district; but I point out that no 
one is to blame for that situation but the 
particular school district itself. 

However, the other districts are en- 
titled to the kind of time schedule which 
I have outlined. I am not wedded to those 
particular dates, and I am not wedded to 
the language I just read. I am wide open 
to other suggestions for compromise; but 
not to a compromise that results in 
maintaining what I consider to be the 
objectionable basic premise of the Rus- 
sell amendment. 

Mr. President, I wanted to make this 
statement tonight, to show my good faith 
and determination to find a way to 
resolve this difference. Several things 
can happen if we are not able to bring 
an agreement to the floor of the Senate. 
I think we must bring to the floor of the 
Senate an agreement. We owe it to the 
school districts of the country and the 
children of the country to resolve these 
differences, and I think we can. 

However, let us assume for a moment 
that we cannot. I think we would make 
a great mistake if we let this bill go into 
the next session of Congress. I do not 
think we should do that. We are going 
to have greatly disappointed hundreds 
and hundreds of school superintendents 
in this country. They will not know what 
to plan for the future and they will not 
know when they will get authorizations 
for the school year starting in Septem- 
ber. I think we have to find a common 
ground. 

I think everyone will lose if we do not 
have a bill this year. It is true that the 
authorization of appropriations continue 
until June 30, 1968, so that it is not a 
case of the money not being available 
for this school year. But delay is going 
to create a lot of confusion and a lot 
of misunderstanding. I think it is going 
to stir up for every Senator, and I do 
not care what State he comes from, criti- 
cism from constitutent groups that will 
want to know, “Why in the world do 
you not get a school bill out of the Sen- 
ate?” 

Mr. President, lastly I want to say that 
in this school bill there are so many pro- 
grams so sorely needed by the children 
of this country, the school superintend- 
ents of this country, the taxpayers, and 
the public generally, that as an old medi- 
ator may I say I would be at a loss to 
understand our inability to find a com- 
mon ground, when we all know that a 
school bill has to be passed sooner or 
later; and I want to make it now rather 
than later, if we possibly can. 

Mr. President, I have made this ex- 
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planation only out of a desire to be of 
help to my colleagues so that when they 
meet tomorrow morning, as I understand 
they are going to meet, they will have 
something in the Record they can refer 
to when somebody asks the question, 
“What is Senator Morsz’s position? This 
is the particular framework within which 
I think we should work out a solution. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. As one of the Senators 
who has been deeply concerned about 
this problem, I am very grateful to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon for his efforts to find some solu- 

on, 

As a result of the practice which has 
prevailed in some cases of cutting off 
school funds after the school term has 
begun, we have had a great deal of chaos 
in some school districts. The Senator 
from Oregon very readily recognized this 
as a problem which should be averted 
if any reasonable means of so doing can 
be devised. 

I wish to say to the Senator that I 
appreciate far more than I can say the 
efforts he has made to bring this prob- 
lem out into the open, and the confer- 
ence he has arranged with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
those charged with enforcing title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 in respect 
to the schools. 

He has gone more than the second 
mile in an effort to assist us in finding 
some solution for this problem. I wish 
to commend the fine attitude which he 
has exhibited to find some practical way 
in which due process ean be afforded to 
these schools by providing hearings on 
charges or allegations of violations of 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

As Senators know, the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon is one of the great 
lawyers of this country, and I would say 
from my service in the Senate with him 
that, if he is wedded to one legal concept 
above all others, he is wedded to the 
fundamentals of due process. 

I appreciate the fact that he has out- 
lined these suggestions today. His actions 
give us an opportunity to study his sug- 
gestions. 

As I understand the presentation, the 
original notice must be given by March 1 
of each year with respect to any allega- 
tions of existing noncompliance. The 
parties would have an opportunity until 
September 1 to work it out by negotia- 
tions. If they feel they are not in viola- 
tion, the school district concerned would 
have the privilege to call for a hearing 
at any time between the March 1 date 
and the September 1 date. 

I wish to thank the Senator for his 
efforts to try to work out this difficult 
problem with us, and I express the hope 
that we may find a satisfactory solution 
within the nature of that suggestion 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator from 
North Carolina. As I have already 
pointed out, he has been very helpful 
to me. 

I also want to thank the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] who sat with 
us yesterday, and with the Senator from 
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Montana [Mr. MANnsFIELD], and made 
one very important contribution after 
another. In fact, his cross-examination— 
I use that term, but it is questioning if 
we want to use another term—his ques- 
tioning of the representatives of the 
Department always went right to the 
point. He was very helpful to me. As he 
knows, I sat there on several occasions 
and said to the Department spokesman, 
“I do not go along with you on that pro- 
cedure. I think you should modify it.“ 
I did the same thing this morning. At 
the same time, I think I have kept faith 
with my committee, and that I have not 
sacrificed the intent and purpose of the 
Civil Rights Act itself. 

I also want to thank our great majority 
leader. He has spent a long time on this 
problem trying to assist the Senator in 
charge of the bill in resolving it. 

I want to thank the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] who has been 
most helpful in presenting his point of 
view in our negotiations for the past 
couple of days in the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Before the Senator from Georgia left 
the city, I conferred with him. I want 
to say that his whole attitude was, “See 
if we cannot work something out.“ I shall 
be very much interested in his response 
tomorrow. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
'THURMOND] has also been very helpful in 
his discussions with us concerning his 
point of view. He has made clear at times 
that he thought the provision should be 
stronger than the Russell provision. On 
the other hand, he has made it clear that 
he is open minded about it and that he 
hopes that we can get something worked 
out, 

Mr. President, I want to say these 
things tonight in order to speed up the 
process, if possible, tomorrow. I should 
like to get this bill out of the way to- 
morrow, if for no other reason than to 
lighten the burden of our distinguished 
majority leader who is doing his very 
best to get us out of here by the end of 
next week. It seems to me that we should 
be able to come to a judgment on the bill 
tomorrow. We have a conference ahead. 
We know that some of the conferences 
in the past 2 or 3 weeks have not been 
1-day affairs. The one on this bill prob- 
ably will not be a 1-day affair either. I 
think we should complete consideration 
of the bill tomorrow, and then go ahead 
to conference on Monday and try to com- 
plete this job, so that we can go home 
taking with us a school bill. 

I say to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] that I am ready to 
recess the Senate unless he has other 
business. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to express my gratitude to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] for the efforts he 
has put forth consistently to try to find 
some resolution of this very thorny issue. 

He has, indeed, kept faith with his 
committee. He has been true to its posi- 
tion. At the same time, I think he has 
recognized the problems of some of the 
other Senators who have been attempt- 
ing to find some language to resolve the 
difficult situations which have, from time 
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to time, obtained in their States. I think 

that the statement of the Senator from 

Oregon this evening will be helpful to 

those Senators in arriving at some judg- 

mene as to the position they may wish to 
e. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further 
to say about the pending bill but I do 
wish to call up two other bills on the 
calendar and make a unanimous-consent 
request therefor, after which I shall ad- 
journ the Senate. 


RIGHTS FOR INDIVIDUALS IN THEIR 
RELATIONS WITH INDIAN TRIBES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Order No. 825, Senate bill 1843. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], who is now in the 
Chamber, is interested in this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
S. 1843, to establish rights for individuals 
in their relations with Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

TITLE I—RIGHTS OF INDIANS 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 101. For purposes of this title, the 
term 

(1) “Indian tribe” means any tribe, band, 
or other group of Indians subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States and recog- 
nized as possessing powers of self-govern- 
ment; 

(2) “powers of self-government” means 
and includes all governmental ers 
possessed by an Indian tribe, executive, 
legislative, and judicial, and all offices, bodies, 
and tribunals by and through which they 
are executed, including courts of Indian of- 
fenses; and 

(3) “Indian court” means any Indian 
tribal court or court of Indian offense. 


INDIAN RIGHTS 


Sec. 102. No Indian tribe in exercising 
powers of self-government shall— 

(1) make or enforce any law prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion, or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceable to assemble 
and to petition for a redress of grievances; 

(2) violate the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable search and sei- 
zures, nor issue warrants, but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be 
searched and the person or thing to be 
seized; 

(3) subject any person for the same of- 
fense to be twice put in jeopardy; 

(4) compel any person in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself; 

(5) take any private property for a public 
use without just compensation; 

(6) deny to any person in a criminal pro- 
ceeding the right to a speedy and public trial, 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation, to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses him, to have compulsory proc- 
ess for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and 
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at his own expense to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense; 

(7) require excessive bail, impose excessive 
fines, inflict cruel and unusual punishments, 
and in no event impose for conviction of any 
one offense any penalty or punishment 
greater than imprisonment for a term of six 
months or a fine of $500, or both; 

(8) deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of its laws or de- 
prive any person of liberty or property with- 
out due process of law; 

(9) pass any bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law; or 

(10) deny to any person accused of an of- 
fense punishable by imprisonment the right, 
upon request, to a trial by jury of not less 
than six persons, 


HABEAS CORPUS 


Sec. 103. The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall be available to any person, in a 
court of the United States, to test the le- 
gality of his detention by order of an Indian 
tribe. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 104. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect upon the expiration of one year 
following the date of its enactment. 


TITLE II—MODEL CODE GOVERNING 
COURTS OF INDIAN OFFENSES 


Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to recommend to 
the Congress, on or before July 1, 1968, a 
model code to govern the administration of 
justice by courts of Indian offenses on In- 
dian reservations. Such code shall include 
provisions which will (1) assure that any 
individual being tried for an offense by a 
court of Indian offenses shall have the same 
rights, privileges, and immunities under the 
United States Constitution as would be guar- 
anteed any citizen of the United States be- 
ing tried in a Federal court for any similar 
offense, (2) assure that any individual being 
tried for an offense by a court of Indian of- 
fenses will be advised and made aware of 
his rights under the United States Consti- 
tution, and under any tribal constitution 
applicable to such individual, (3) establish 
proper qualifications for the office of judge 
of the court of Indian offenses, and (4) 
provide for the establishing of educational 
classes for the training of judges of courts 
of Indian offenses. In carrying out the pro- 
visions of this title, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall consult with the Indians, In- 
dian tribes, and interested agencies of the 
United States. 

Sec. 202. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sum as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 


TITLE IlI—JURISDICTION OVER CRIMI- 
NAL AND CIVIL ACTIONS 


ASSUMPTION BY STATE 


Sec. 301. (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not hav- 
ing jurisdiction over criminal offenses com- 
mitted by or against Indians in the areas of 
Indian country situated within such State 
to assume, with the consent of the Indian 
tribe occupying the particular Indian coun- 
try or part thereof which would be affected 
by such assumption, such measure of juris- 
diction over any or all of such offenses com- 
mitted within such Indian country or any 
part thereof as may be determined by such 
State to the same extent that such State has 
jurisdiction over any such offense committed 
elsewhere within the State, and the criminal 
laws of such State shall have the same force 
and effect within such Indian country or 
part thereof as they have elsewhere within 
that State. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation 
of any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
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held in trust by the United States or is sub- 
ject to a restriction against alienation im- 
posed by the United States; or shall author- 
ize regulation of the use of such property 
in a manner inconsistent with any Federal 
treaty, agreement, or statute, or with any 
regulation made pursuant thereto; or shall 
deprive any Indian or any Indian tribe, band, 
or community of any right, privilege, or im- 
munity afforded under Federal treaty, agree- 
ment, or statute with respect to hunting, 
trapping, or fishing, or the control, licens- 
ing, or regulation thereof. 


ASSUMPTION BY STATE OF CIVIL JURISDICTION 


Sec. 302. (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not hav- 
ing jurisdiction over civil causes of action 
between Indians or to which Indians are 
parties which arise in the areas of Indian 
country situated within such State to as- 
sume, with the consent of the tribe occupy- 
ing the Indian country or part 
thereof which would be affected by such as- 
sumption, such measure of jurisdiction over 
any or all such civil causes of action arising 
within such Indian country or any part 
thereof as may be determined by such State 
to the same extent that such State has juris- 
diction over other civil causes of action, and 
those civil laws of such State that are of 
general application to private persons or 
private property shall have the same force 
and effect within such Indian country or 
part thereof as they have elsewhere within 
that State. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation 
of any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
held in trust by the United States or is sub- 
ject to a restriction against alienation im- 
posed by the United States; or shall author- 
ize regulation of the use of such property in 
@ manner inconsistent with any Federal 
treaty, agreement, or statute, or with any reg- 
ulation made pursuant thereto; or shall con- 
fer jurisdiction upon the State to adjudicate, 
in probate proceedings or otherwise, the 
ownership or right to possession of such 

or any interest therein. 

(c) Any tribal ordinance or custom hereto- 
fore or hereafter adopted by an Indian tribe, 
band, or community in the exercise of any 
authority which it may possess shall, if not 
inconsistent with any applicable civil law 
of the State, be given full force and effect 
in the determination of civil causes of ac- 
tion pursuant to this section. 


RETROCESSION OF JURISDICTION BY STATE 


Sec. 303. (a) The United States is author- 
ized to accept a retrocession by any State 
of all or any measure of the criminal or civil 
jurisdiction, or both, acquired by such State 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1162 
of title 18 of the United States Code, section 
1360 of title 28 of the United States Code, 
or section 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 
(67 Stat. 588), as it was in effect prior to 
its repeal by subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) Section 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 
(67 Stat. 588), is hereby repealed, but such 
repeal shall not affect any cession of juris- 
diction made pursuant to such section prior 
to its repeal. 


CONSENT TO AMEND STATE LAWS 


Sec. 304. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any enabling Act for the admission of a 
State, the consent of the United States is 
hereby given to the people of any State to 
amend, where necessary, their State constitu- 
tion or existing statutes, as the case may be, 
to remove any legal impediment to the as- 
sumption of civil or criminal jurisdiction in 
accordance with the provisions of this title. 
The provisions of this title shall not become 
effective with respect to such assumption of 
jurisdiction by any such State until the 


people thereof have appropriately amended- 
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their State constitution or statutes, as the 
case may be. 


ACTIONS NOT TO ABATE 


Sec. 305. (a) No action or proceeding pend- 
ing before any court or agency of the United 
States immediately prior to any cession of 
jurisdiction by the United States pursuant 
to this title shall abate by reason of that 
cession. For the purposes of any such action 
or proceeding, such cession shall take effect 
on the day following the date of final deter- 
mination of such action or proceeding. 

(b) No cession made by the United States 
under this title shall deprive any court of 
the United States of jurisdiction to hear, de- 
termine, render judgment, or impose sen- 
tence in any criminal action instituted 
against any person for any offense committed 
before the effective date of such cession, if 
the offense charged in such action was cog- 
nizable under any law of the United States 
at the time of the commission of such of- 
fense. For the purposes of any such criminal 
action, such cession shall take effect on the 
day following the date of final determina- 
tion of such action. 


SPECIAL ELECTION 


Sec. 306. State jurisdiction acquired pur- 
suant to this title with respect to criminal 
ofenses or civil causes of action, or with re- 
spect to both, shall be applicable in Indian 
country only where the enrolled Indians 
within the affected area of such Indian coun- 
try accept such jurisdiction by a majority 
vote of the adult Indians voting at a special 
election held for that purpose. The Secretary 
of the Interior shall call such special elec- 
tion under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, when requested to do so by 
the tribal council or other governing body, 
or by 20 per centum of such enrolled adults. 


TITLE IV—OFFENSES WITHIN INDIAN 
COUNTRY 


AMENDMENT 


Sec. 401. Section 1153 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after “weapon,”, the following: 
“assault resulting in serious bodily injury.“. 


TITLE V—EMPLOYMENT OF LEGAL 
COUNSEL 


APPROVAL 


Sec. 501. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if any application made by any 
Indian, Indian tribe, Indian council, or any 
band or group of Indians under any law re- 
quiring the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Commisioner of Indian Af- 
fairs of contracts or agreements relating to 
the employment of legal counsel (including 
the choice of counsel and the fixing of fees) 
by any such Indians, tribe, council, band, 
or group is neither granted nor denied within 
ninety days following the making of such 
application, such approval shall be deemed to 
have been granted. 


TITLE VI—MATERIALS RELATING TO CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF INDIANS 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR TO PREPARE 


Sec. 601. (a) In order that the constitu- 
tional rights of Indians might be fully pro- 
tected, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to— 

(1) have the document entitled “Indian 
Affairs, Laws and Treaties” (Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 319, volumes 1 and 2, Fifty- 
eighth Congress) revised and extended to 
include all treaties, laws, Executive orders, 
and regulations relating to Indian affairs in 
force on September 1, 1967, and to have such 
revised document printed at the Government 
Printing Office; 

(2) have revised and republished the trea- 
tise entitled Federal Indian Law”; and 

(3) have prepared, to the extent deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior to be 
feasible, an accurate compilation of the offl- 
cial opinions, published and unpublished, of 
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the Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior relating to Indian affairs rendered by 
the Solicitor prior to September 1, 1967, and 
to have such compilation printed as a Goy- 
ernment publication at the Government 
Printing Office. 

(b) With respect to the document entitled 
“Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties’ as 
revised and extended in accordance with 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a), and the 
compilation prepared in accordance with 
paragraph (3) of such subsection, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall take such action 
as may be necessary to keep such document 
and compilation current on an annual basis, 

(e) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for carrying out the provisions of this title, 
with respect to the preparation but not in- 
cluding printing, such sum as may be neces- 
sary. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duced this bill with the cosponsorship of 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
LMr. BARTLETT]; the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Baym]; the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpicx]; the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Fannin]; the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Foxe]; the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Hatrirezp]; the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska}; the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunDT]; the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND]; and the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs]. 

Mr. President, I have been requested by 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] that he desires to 
be made a cosponsor of the bill, and I 
ask unanimous consent at this time that 
he be listed as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina please add 
my name to it also as a cosponsor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I take great 
pleasure in asking unanimous consent 
that the name of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse] also be 
added as £ cosponsor of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this bill is a 
pioneer bill in the sense that it represents 
the first effort on the part of Members of 
Congress to confer upon the American 
Indians the fundamental constitutional 
pane which belong by right to all Amer- 
cans. 

When the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights began its study of this 
problem, most of its members were as- 
tounded to learn that under decisions’ of 
the courts, reservation Indians do not 
possess the same constitutional rights 
which are conferred upon all other Amer- 
icans by the Bill of Rights and the Con- 
stitution. 

The pending bill undertakes to confer 
such rights upon reservation Indians, 
who have languished long in a legal no- 
man’s-land. 

The bill also directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to prepare a model code to set 
forth the fundamental rights and to pre- 
scribe the procedures for Indian courts. 
In drawing up the code, the Secretary 
is directed to consult with Indians, In- 
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dian tribes, and interested agencies of 
the United States. 

It also provides for the repeal of sec- 
tion 7 of Public Law 83-280 which allow 
States to acquire civil and criminal juris- 
diction over reservations without the 
consent of the tribes in question. It would 
permit such jurisdiction to be acquired 
only with the consent of the Indian tribes 
concerned, as expressed in a referendum 
in which members of the tribe would be 
allowed to express their will in respect to 
the subject. The American Indians have 
fought for this measure for years. 

This title also gives any State desiring 
to assume civil or criminal jurisdiction 
permission to remove any legal impedi- 
ment in their laws or constitution. The 
bill would also meet certain other prob- 
lems which have arisen, such as the prob- 
lem of where a tribe seeks to employ legal 
counsel and the Department of the In- 
terior delays action upon the contract 
of employment. Delays in approving con- 
tracts have existed for many months, in 
some cases, a year or more. It remedies 
this situation by declaring that the con- 
tract would become binding unless it is 
acted upon one way or the other by the 
Department of Interior within a period 
of 90 days after the contract is submit- 
ted to the Department of the Interior. 

Another title also amends the statute 
regulating offenses within Indian terri- 
tory which are subject to prosecution in 
the Federal courts by providing that 
there shall be included in the “Major 
Crimes Act” the offense of “assault re- 
sulting in serious bodily injury.” 

Another title directs the Secretary of 
the Interior to update and republish cer- 
tain materials concerning Indians. 

As I stated, this is a monumental bill, 
because it undertakes for the first time 
to confer upon the reservation Indian 
the same basic rights which all of us as 
Americans enjoy under the bill of rights. 
It is designed to make the Indian a first- 
class citizen. 

I would like to add at this point that 
one of the Senators whose interest and 
whose energy are largely responsible for 
the bill’s reaching its present state is the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. HRuskal, who is on the floor of the 
Senate and who merits the thanks of 
all the Indian tribes, as well as all Ameri- 
cans who believe in fundamental free- 
doms. I thank him for the great service 
he has rendered in connection with this 
bill. 

Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing measure has been many years in the 
making. I imagine we could trace the 
origins of this bill to the time when the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights commenced hearings. 
A study of the area was first conducted, 
and hearings followed at a later time. 

I must say I have seldom seen such a 
major piece of legislation which experi- 
enced such thorough, painstaking, and 
comprehensive preparation. There were 
extensive and voluminous hearings, Be- 
cause of their nature, they had to be that 
way. They were conducted not only here 
in the Capital City but later in the field. 
They were conducted by questionnaires, 
and the legal research that went into 
these specific bills was introduced in the 
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89th Congress, and hearings were held. 
In the report, and as a result of investi- 
gations, the recommendations were made 
in a general way. Specific bills were re- 
introduced, and they resulted in S. 1843, 
which is now before the Senate. 

Throughout all these proceedings and 
through all the developments of the legis- 
lation up to the point it now enjoys, the 
leadership, scholarship, diligence, pa- 
tience, and persistence of the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina were most 
outstanding. 

During all the steps and stages, 
whether it was in the analysis or in the 
drafting of the language, the result was 
long needed and suitable action. Those 
actions and attributes on the part of the 
senior Senator from North Carolina were 
very evident. All of us know that his 
achievements in this body have been out- 
standing and have been many, but I 
know of no better tribute to his record 
as a legislator than to say that he is the 
father and creator of S. 1843. 

My great regret is that I was not able 
to offer greater identification with the 
development of the bill; that I was not 
able to join more in the many efforts 
which he executed over the past 6 years 
in connection with the bill. 

As the hearings developed and as the 
evidence and testimony were taken, I be- 
lieve all of us who were students of the 
law were jarred and shocked by the con- 
ditions as far as constitutional rights for 
members of the Indian tribes were con- 
cerned. There was found to be unchecked 
and unlimited authority over many facets 
of Indian rights. There was a failure to 
conform to many of the elemental and 
traditional constitutional safeguards. 
The Constitution simply was not appli- 
cable. 

For instance, there was no right of 
appeal at all, no right to a jury, no right 
to be represented by counsel—all of those 
are simple rights which we have just 
taken for granted. None of them was 
found to apply to the Indians, 

In the six titles of the bill we have a 
very splendid document which will pro- 
tect the rights of the American Indians 
in many ways and bring those rights up 
to date, which will reflect great credit 
on this Congress and, unfortunately, will 
reflect greatly upon the dereliction of 
some of dur previous Congresses. How- 
ever, we should look forward rather than 
lament the past in this regard. 

I for one want to compliment the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina most highly for 
the signal service he is rendering and 
has rendered in this instance. The senior 
Senator is well known for his efforts on 
behalf of “forgotten Americans.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to congratulate the distin- 
guished senior Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. ErvINn] and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the other cosponsors of 
this legislation on having taken action 
to bring justice, although belated, to 
the first Americans. I want to express 
my own personal thanks, and I believe 
the thanks of our citizenry, to those men 
who, through their efforts, have brought 
this bill to the Senate and have so ably 
presented it to the Senate for action. 
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I would like, if they are agreeable, to 
ask that my name be added as a cospon- 
sor, so that, even though the bill will not 
be reprinted, at least in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD my name will appear as a 
cosponsor of the legislation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Will the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina ask that the name 
of the Presiding Officer be added as a 
cosponsor? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am hon- 
ored to ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] and the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] be 
added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I would 
also like the privilege of stating at this 
time that the members of the committee 
staff of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights have done yeoman service 
in the conduct of the hearings which 
resulted in this bill and in the formula- 
tion of the bill itself. I particularly would 
like to mention the names of those who 
deserve great praise for so doing: Wil- 
liam A. Creech, former counsel of the 
subcommittee, who is now engaged in the 
Practice of law; Mr. George Autry, now 
chief counsel of the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights; Mr. Rufus Ed- 
misten, who is the counsel of the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights in 
charge of this landmark legislation; 
Lawrence Baskir, counsel of the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights; and 
Marcia MacNaughton, professional staff 
member. 

I would also like to mention Helen 
Scheirbeck, a former subcommittee staff 
member, who did a splendid job in the 
early stages of this legislation, and for- 
mer subcommittee counsel, Houston 
Groom. 

Without their great efforts this bill 
would not have been brought to its pres- 
ent stage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to establish rights for individuals 
in their relations with Indian tribes; to 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
recommend to the Congress a model code 
governing the administration of justice 
by courts of Indian offenses on Indian 
reservations; to protect the constitutional 
rights of certain individuals; and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased that the U.S. Senate has passed 
S. 1843, as amended, which grants to the 
American Indian the rights that other 
Americans enjoy. Beginning in 1961, the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
initiated a study of the legal status of 
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the Indian and the problems he encoun- 
ters when asserting constitutional rights 
in his relations with State, Federal, and 
tribal governments. This effort repre- 
sented the first study that the Congress 
had ever attempted in this field, and the 
results were startling indeed. Subcom- 
mittee investigations showed that the 
American Indian lived in a legal no 
man’s land—without full protection 
from either tribal, State, or Federal gov- 
ernmental organizations. 

The subcommittee has conducted 
hearings in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, North and South Da- 
kota, and Washington, D.C. We heard 
from individual Indians, tribal units, na- 
tional associations representing Indians, 
tribal attorneys, Members of Congress, 
State officials, and representatives of the 
Department of the Interior. These hear- 
ings, and the voluminous record com- 
piled by the subcommittee are evidence 
of the necessity for congressional action 
in an area too often forgotten by Con- 
gress. 

This measure is a consolidation of five 
individual bills—S. 1843, S. 1844, S. 1845, 
S. 1846, S. 1847—and one joint resolu- 
tion—Senate Joint Resolution 87—intro- 
duced on May 23, 1967. As originally in- 
troduced, these measures covered the six 
major areas in which the rights of In- 
dians have been neglected for years. As 
amended, S. 1843 was the vehicle for 
combining the provisions of the six orig- 
inal measures. The bill the Senate has 
passed today is a milestone in the road 
to obtaining full rights for the American 
Indian. 


TITLE I 


The first title established the certain 
rights, giving the Indian citizen the 
basic rights and privileges in his rela- 
tionship with his tribal government that 
every other American citizen now has in 
his relationship with his State, local and 
Federal Governments. More specifically, 
title I makes the Bill of Rights appli- 
cable to an Indian when he is charged 
with a crime by a tribal court. 

The tribal governments have been 
considered by the courts as quasi- 
sovereign entities to whose actions the 
Bill of Rights, along with other consti- 
tutional provisions, do not apply. In 
many instances tribal governments have 
deprived Indians of the right to be rep- 
resented by counsel, the right to be free 
from illegal search and seizure, the right 
to freedom of religion—rights that 
others take for granted. 

Title I prohibits Indian tribes from: 

First. Making or enforcing any law 
prohibiting the free exercise of religion, 
or abridging the freedom of speech, 
press or assembly, or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to pe- 
tition governmental units for a redress 
of grievances; 

Second. Violating or abusing indi- 
vidual Indians in their person, home, or 
possession, and securing protection to 
individual Indians against abuses in the 
search and seizure of their persons, 
homes, and possessions; 

Third. Subjecting any person for the 
same offense to be twice put in jeopardy; 

Fourth. Compelling any person in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself; 
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Fifth, taking any private property for 
a public use without just compensation; 

Sixth, denying to any person in a 
criminal proceeding the right to a speedy 
and public trial, to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation, to 
be confronted with witnesses against 
him, to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to 
have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense at his own expense; 

Seventh, requiring excessive bail or 
fines and inflicting cruel and unusual 
punishment. The penalty of a $500 fine 
or imprisonment for a term of 6 months 
or both would remain the maximum lim- 
itation as to punishment for any one 
offense; 

Eighth, denying to any individual In- 
dian within its jurisdiction equal protec- 
tion of the laws or deprive any person of 
liberty or property without due process 
of law; 

Ninth, passing any bill of attainder or 
ex post facto law; or 

Tenth, denying to any person accused 
of an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment the right, upon request, to a trial 
by jury of not less than six persons. 

Title I also provides that any Indian 
detained by order of a tribal court is en- 
titled to the writ of habeas corpus in a 
court of the United States to test the 
legality of detention by the tribal court. 
In order to give Indian tribes an oppor- 
tunity to adjust to this new system of 
jurisprudence, the provisions of title I 
will become effective 1 year after the 
date of enactment. 

TITLE N 

Title II is designed to compliment the 
provisions of title I. It directs the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to recommend to 
Congress a model code governing the 
administration of justice by courts of 
Indian offenses on Indian reservations. 
The present code, found in title 25 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations, part 
II, is outmoded, impractical, and fails 
to provide for adequate administration 
of justice. For example, under the exist- 
ing code, the total number of challenges 
in selecting a jury, challenges for cause 
and preemptory challenges is three, and 
the fee for jury duty remains 50 cents 
a day. In carrying out the provisions 
of title II, the Secretary of the Interior 
is directed to consult with Indians, In- 
dian tribes, and interested agencies of 
the United States. 

TITLE I 

Title III repeals December 7 Public 
Law 83-280, which permits States to as- 
sume criminal and civil jurisdiction over 
Indian tribes regardless of the wishes 
of the tribe. 

In 1953, Public Law 83-280 (67 Stat. 
588) conferred to certain States civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over Indian 
country. Tribes have been critical of 
Public Law 83-280 because it authorizes 
the unilateral application of State law 
to all tribes without their consent and 
regardless of their needs or special cir- 
cumstances. Moreover, it appears that 
tribal laws were unnecessarily preempted 
and, as a consequence, tribal commu- 
nities could not be governed effectively. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights in its “Summary Report of Hear- 
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ings and Investigations of the Consti- 
tutional Rights of the American Indian” 
arrived at the following conclusion con- 
cerning legislation to remedy Public Law 
83-280: 

Indian governments do not, of course, bear 
full responsibilty for those denials of rights 
which have occurred or which in the future 
may occur. It appears, paradoxically, that the 
States have also erred, both by failing to 
prosecute offenses and by assuming civil 
and criminal jurisdiction when that assump- 
tion was clearly against the wishes of the 
Indian peoples affected. Concurrent jurisdic- 
tion by the United States in the first instance 
and a repeal of Public Law 280 or at least its 
modification to include tribal consent as a 
precondition of the State’s assumption of 
jurisdiction, would seem to provide a suitable 
remedy. 


Under this title, any State desiring to 
assume civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over an Indian tribe must obtain the con- 
sent of the affected tribe. The repeal of 
Public Law 280 has been a major goal of 
all Indian tribes since the enactment of 
this hasty legislation—legislation which 
prevented Indians from having any voice 
in how or by whom they were to be gov- 
erned. 

TITLE IV 

The purpose of title IV is to add to the 
Major Crimes Act the offense of “assault 
resulting in serious bodily injury.” This 
new crime would amend section 1153 of 
title 18 of the United States Code. 

In 1885, Congress enacted the Major 
Crimes Act, which presently provides 
Federal courts with jurisdiction over the 
crimes of murder, manslaughter, rape, 
incest, assault with intent to kill, assault 
with a dangerous weapon, assault with 
intent to commit rape, carnal knowledge, 
arson, burglary, robbery, embezzlement, 
and larceny committed by an Indian 
against another Indian or other person. 
The Federal courts have jurisdiction over 
these crimes where the States have not 
assumed criminal jurisdiction over In- 
dian offenses. This title adds “assault re- 
sulting in serious bodily injury” to the 
Major Crimes Act. Since Indian courts 
cannot impose more than a 6-month 
sentence, the crime of aggravated assault 
should be prosecuted in a Federal court, 
where the punishment will be in propor- 
tion to the gravity of the offense. 

TITLE V 


The purpose of title V is to expedite 
the approval of contracts between Indian 
tribes or other groups of Indians and 
their legal counsel when such approval 
by the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs is re- 
quired by law. 

As a result of his guardianship powers, 
the Secretary of the Interior has been 
provided authority to approve contracts 
between Indian tribes and their at- 
torneys. Despite efforts of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1960 and 1962 to 
expedite approvals of tribal attorney 
contracts, administrative delay in ap- 
proving such contracts is a continuing 
problem. Frequently these delays extend 
for over a year and consequently impose 
so severe a hardship upon tribes in need 
of counsel that they constitute a denial 
of due process of law. 

This proposal provides that applica- 
tions related to the employment of legal 
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counsel made by Indian tribes and other 
Indian groups to the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs are deemed approved if neither 
approved nor denied within 90 days from 
the date of filing. 

TITLE VI 


Title VI authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to revise and 
republish Senate document 319, 58th 
Congress, and the treatise entitled “Fed- 
eral Indian Law.” This section dirccts 
that an accurate compiliation of the of- 
ficial opinions of the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of the Interior be compiled and 
maintained on an annual basis, and that 
Senate document 319, containing treaties, 
laws, Executive orders, and regulations 
relating to Indian affairs be kept current 
on an annual basis. The section author- 
izes the necessary funds for carrying 
out the purposes of title VI. 

The need for adequate and up-to-date 
research tools in the area of Indian af- 
fairs is pronounced. If our Indian cit- 
izens are to receive benefits in full meas- 
ure from their own efforts, as well as 
from the activities of their attorneys and 
of scholars working on their behalf, full 
and easy access must be had to relevant 
documentary sources. Instances of out- 
of-print, out-of-date and out-of-circu- 
lation materials must be corrected. 

The passage of this bill into law will 
not provide the final solution to the legal 
dilemma in which the American Indian 
finds himself. But it is a long step to- 
ward granting him his share in the 
American dream. The Congress and the 
States have long neglected the rights of 
an American who has not been able to 
amass powerful lobby groups, large sums 
of money, and vast numbers of political 
crusaders. 

For most of us, the basic constitutional 
protections are taken for granted; how- 
ever, for the American Indian, the words 
we prize so highly have had a hollow 
ring. He needs action, not silent sym- 
pathy or lengthy pronouncements of 
good intentions or pompous promises of 
assistance. 

This legislation has been endorsed by 
the National Congress of American In- 
dians, the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion, the American Indians Committee of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, tribal attorneys and Indian tribes 
from every part of the Nation. 

At this point in the Recorp, I request 
unanimous consent to insert a sampling 
of letters and telegrams from several 
Indian tribes, organizations, and individ- 
uals supporting this long overdue bill. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KINGMAN, ARIZ., November 6, 1967. 
Senator Sam J. ERVIN Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, Washington, D.C.: 

The Hualapai Tribe has learned of your ef- 
fords to pass amendments to H.R. 2516 which 
amendments would protect the constitu- 
tional Rights of the American Indian and 
also carry out recommendations made by 
our tribe for many years regarding amend- 
ments to PL 280. We heartily endorse all 
portions of your amendments to HR 2516. 

RUPERT PARKER, 
Chairman, Hualapai Tribe. 
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San CARLOS, ARIZ., November 6, 1967. 

Senator Sam J. Ervin Jr., 

Chairman, Senate Sub-committee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C.: 

San Carlos Apache tribe wholeheartedly 
endorses your efforts to pass amendment to 
HR 2516 which amendment would protect 
the Constitution Rights of the American 
Indian and also carry our recommendations 
made by our tribe for many years to amend 
PL 280 so as to provide for Indian consent 
and possible piece meal taking over of civil 
and c*iminal Jurisdiction on Indian Res- 
ervation not now covered under P.L. 280. 

Marvin MULL, 
Chairman, San Carlos Tribe. 


War HtNrON. D. C., November 3, 1967. 

Senator Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

Our President Wendell Chino has informed 
me that the National Congress of American 
Indians representing some ninety major In- 
dian tribes including Alaska native villagers 
are agreed all efforts will be made to support 
your amendments 429 and 430 to H.R. 2516 
introduced as substitutes for the 1967 Civil 
Rights Bill on November 1, 1967. Our op- 
position ‘o tactically repressive measures 
which would in effect deny the guarantee of 
certain rights to Indians and Indian tribes 
will be expressed in Washington and made 
doubly clear by our press statement early 
next week. Attached are resolutions aimed 
at redressing some of these problems passed 
at the 24th NCAI Convention in Portland, 
Oreg. last month, Please inform us urgently 
of future developments. 

JoHN ELINDO, 
Executive Director. 


RESOLUTIONS 


4. Public Law 280; whereas the National 
Congress of American Indians has since the 
enactment of Public Law 280 requested that 
the act be amended to provide that the con- 
sent of the tribal governing body be obtained 
before a State could assume civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction on the reservation, and 
whereas, legislation in the past Congresses 
has been introduced to carry out the fore- 
going, now therefore be it resolved that 
NCAI, the convention assembled in Portland, 
Oreg. October 2 thru 6, 1967, that it respect- 
fully request and urges the 90th Congress 
to amend Public Law 280 to provide that 
assumption of States of jurisdiction in civil 
criminal acts on Indian reservations shall 
only be after negotiation between the In- 
dian tribe concerned and the State and con- 
sent given, and only to the extent, from 
time to time, as agreed upon by the Indian 
tribe and the State. 

7. Law and order-request for model code 
whereas there is a pressing need for re- 
definition and clarification of the jurisdic- 
tion and procedure of the several courts 
concerned with Indian affairs and Indian 
persons; and whereas law and order code 
of many organized and unorganized Indian 
tribes are under revision and reconsideration 
or require such revision and consideration 
in the light of changing socio-economic, and 
security needs of said tribes, and whereas 
desirable uniformity and diversity of civil 
and criminal] and legal procedure and sub- 
stantive law affecting Indian tribes and per- 
sons can be arrived at only by and through 
the united consideration and deliberation of 
all persons and agencies concerned; now 
therefore be it resolved that NCAI, in con- 
vention assembled in Portland, Oreg., Octo- 
ber 2 thru 6, 1967, that the secretary of the 
interior is hereby requested to draft a model 
law and order code and to consult with any 
and all appropriate Indian legal and judi- 
cial personnel and Members of Congress 
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which he deems necessary to effectuate as far 
as practicable a workable and equitable uni- 
form law and order code for Indian reserva- 
tions that would assist Indian and State and 
Federal courts, both Indian and non-Indian 
law enforcement agencies, in the proper ad- 
ministration of law and order affecting In- 
dians both on and off the reservation. Be it 
further resolved that before the code becomes 
effective on any reservation, the tribe in- 
volved consent to and approve the same. 


METLAKATLA, ALASKA, 
President WENDELL CHINO, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are on record to fully support Senator 
Sam J. Ervin's Indian rights bill as an amend- 
ment to H.R. 2516 when the civil rights 
measure comes before the Senate. We espe- 
cially want to amend law 280 to clear up 
jurisdiction on our tribal land. 

Jon W. SMITH, 
Acting Mayor, Netlakatla Indian Com- 
munity. 
Haywarp, WIS. 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Lac Court Orielles Band of Lake Su- 
prior Chippewa Indians strongly endorse 
and support Senator Ervin's Indian rights 
bill as an amendment to H.R. 2516. 

JOSEPH R. TREPANIER, 
Chairman, Lac Court Orielles Governing 
Board. 
Macy, NEBR. 
JOHN BELINDO, 
Executive Director, National Congress of 
American Indians: 

The Omaha Tribal Council has voted in 
full support of Senator Ervin's proposed 
amendments to HR2516. All congressional 
representatives from our State have been re- 
quested to give their support to these 
amendments by wire on this date. 

ALFRED W. GILMAN, 
Chairman, Omaha Tribal Council, Oma- 
ha Tribe of Nebraska, Macy, Nebraska. 
Haywarp, WIS. 
Senator Sam Ervin, Jr., 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C.: 

The Lac Court Orielles Band of Lake Su- 
perior Chippewa Indians strongly endorse 
and support Senator Ervin’s Indian rights 
bill as an amendment to H.R. 2516. 

JOSEPHINE R. TREPANIER, Jr., 
Chairman. 
Macy, NEBR., 
November 14, 1967. 
Hon. Sam Ervin, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

‘The Omaha Tribal Council has voted unan- 
imously in support of your proposed amend- 
ments to H.R. 2516. Congressional representa- 
tives from the State of Nebraska have also 
been requested to support your amendments 
on behalf of all Indian tribes in our State. 

ALFRED W. GILMAN, 
Chairman, Omaha Tribal Council, Omaha 
Tribe of Nebraska. 


Hon. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights, U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Salt River Pima-Maricopa Tribe whole- 
heartedly endorses your efforts to pass 
amendments to H.R. 2516, which amend- 
ments would protect the constitutional rights 
of the American Indian and also carry out 
recommendations made by our tribe for many 
years to amend P.L. 280 so as to provide for 
Indian consent and possible piecemeal tak- 
ing over of civil and criminal jurisdiction on 
Indian reservations not now covered under 
P. L. 280. 
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METLAKATLA, ALASKA. 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

We are on record to fully support your 
Indian rights bill as an amendment to H.R. 
2516 when the civil rights measure comes be- 
fore the Senate. We especially want to amend 
law 280 to clear up jurisdiction on our tribal 
land. 

JOHN W. SMITH, 
Acting Mayor, Metlakatla Indian Com- 
munity. 
MIAMI, OKLA, 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Request favorable consideration of H.R. 

2516 amendments. 
ROBERT A. WHITEBIRD, Sr., 
Quapaw Tribal Business Committee. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
November 3, 1967. 
Re Indian civil rights bills—S, 1843 through 
S. 1847 and S.J. Res. No. 87 (215.21). 
Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ERVIN: I write this letter on 
behalf of my tribal clients in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming in 
support of S. 1843 through S. 1847 and Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution No. 87. The proposed 
legislation would fill a long-time need for 
the protection of the rights of individual 
American Indians on Indian reservations, 

The administration of justice for Indians 
on Indian reservations is a Federal function. 
The protection of the lives and property of 
Indians on Indian reservations, and the en- 
forcement of their rights as Indians and as 
humans, is as much a federal function as the 
protection of grass, timber, water, or soil of 
trust property, or the protection of the 
health of Indians, or the education of In- 
dians. The history of Interior’s appropria- 
tions discloses that it consistently seeks in- 
creased amounts to take care of “trust 
property”, including irrigation, reclamation, 
timber and grazing. Those are assets used as 
much or more by non-Indians as by Indians. 
Property, not people, is Interior’s forte. The 
administration of justice has always been 
shoved into obscure corners. Less than one 
per cent of the appropriations for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for the last ten years has 
been dedicated to “law and order.” 

The testimony before your Subcommittee 
disclosed this situation. It emphasized that 
remedial legislation is long overdue. The 
hearings underscored the failure of the De- 
partment of the Interior to take an affirma- 
tive interest in providing reservation Indians 
with an effective system of justice, a system 
that would afford Indians the protection to 
which every American is entitled, a system 
which would provide a true public forum in 
which their grievances could be exposed and 
Objectively and judicially determined. Your 
bills, if enacted, would place legislative com- 
pulsion on the Department to fulfill the ob- 
ligations Congress long has charged to the 
Department. 

S. 1843 would provide individual Indians 
with protection against action by the tribal 
government. There is no such protection now. 

S. 1844 calls on the Secretary of the Interior 
to recommend to Congress a model code to 
govern the administration of justice on In- 
dian reservations. Such a model is needed. 
The tribes understand that they are free to 
accept or reject the model in whole or in part. 

S. 1845 would permit State jurisdiction to 
be extended over Indians on Indian reserva- 
tions with the consent of the tribe. This is a 
measure which Indian tribes have long 
sought. 

S. 1846 and S. 1847 are relatively minor. S. 
1846 would add “assault resulting in serious 
bodily injury” as one of the major crimes 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Fed- 
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eral courts. S. 1847 concerns approval of con- 
tracts between attorneys and Indian tribes. 
As to these two bills, my tribal clients have 
not expressed either support or objection. 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 87 directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to update Kappler’s 
“Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties” and the 
handbook on “Federal Indian Law” and to 
prepare a compilation of the published and 
unpublished opinions of the Department re- 
lating to Indian affairs. The tribes, the bar, 
the courts and the Department itself have 
great need for such a work. 

I sincerely hope that the bills are reported 
to the Senate and passed. 

Kind personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Marvin J. SoNoskr. 
HUALAPAI TRIBAL COUNCIL, 

Peach Springs, Ariz., November 6, 1967. 
Mr. JOHN BELINDO, 

Executive Director, National Congress of 
American Indians, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. BELINDO: The Hualapai Tribal 
Council at regular session November 4, 1967, 
authorized the Chairman of the Hualapai 
Tribal Council to send by telegram the fol- 
lowing message to Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights. The telegrams were also sent 
to Senator Carl Hayden and Senator Paul 
Fannin. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rupert PARKER, 
Chairman, Hualapai Tribal Council. 


HUALAPAI TRIBAL CoUNCIL, 

Peach Springs, Ariz., November 6, 1967. 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights: 

The Hualapai Tribe has learned of your 
efforts to pass amendments to H.R. 2516 
which amendments would protect the Con- 
stitutional Rights of the American Indian 
and also carry out recommendations made by 
our tribe for many years g amend- 
ments to P.L. 280. We heartily endorse all 
portions of your amendments to H.R. 2516. 

RUPERT PARKER, 
Chairman, Hualapai Tribal Council. 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA., 
November 7, 1967. 
Hon. Frep R. Harris, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Harris: Word has come to 
me that Senator Ervin is in need of help on 
his Indian Rights Bill as an Amendment to 
H.R. 2516 when that measure comes before 
the Senate. The Cherokee Nation has heartily 
endorsed the efforts of Senator Ervin and 
particularly the points covered by his Bill, 
and will, therefore, appreciate your earnest 
thoughts and able assistance to him in his 
magnificent effort. 

Sincerely, 
EARL BOYD PIERCE, 

General Counsel for the Cherokee Nation. 

WAPATO, WASH., 
November 20, 1967. 
Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: As I glance over the Fed- 
eral Times recently, I note your Indian Rights 
Bill with great deal of interest. 

I would appreciate a copy of this bill. It 
concurred with some of our convictions on 
American Indians and the record will be kept 
in our files for future reference. 

In final, I wish to say this is certainly a 
forward looking piece of legislation for our 
first Americans and I salute you for your 
kind expressions and courage in culminating 
the development of this type of legislation, 

Thank you in advance. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN DEMONTINEY. 
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OGLALA SIOUX TRIBE, 
Pine Ridge, S. Dak., November 14, 1967. 
Senator Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: I am attaching the 
resolution of the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council 
strongly supporting Titie IV of Senator Sam 
Ervin’s Amendments to H.R. 2516. I cannot 
overstate the importance of this issue in In- 
dian affairs and the importance of the passage 
of Senator Ervin’s amendment. The unilat- 
eral assumption of civil and criminal juris- 
diction by the state, wiping out tribal juris- 
diction without consent, is now possible un- 
der P. L. 280 and is thoroughly repugnant to 
the American system of government. This 
fact was recognized by President Eisenhower 
prior to his signing the bill, and Indian tribes 
have long sought to have it amended. Your 
support will be important to this vital issue 
and will be appreciated by Indian people 
throughout the country. 

In regard to the changes proposed in other 
titles of the amendments, the tribe certainly 
is not in the position of opposing legal re- 
form. We simply feel that, in detail, the 
tribes themselves should develop and adopt 
specific reforms and request specific programs 
designed to implement them rather than 
have the initiative and the procedures placed 
in the hands of the Department of the In- 
terior and out of the hands of the people 
who are being governed by tribal law and will 
be governed by any new laws. It has long 
been an accepted fact that, laws and regula- 
tions promulgated by Congress and the De- 
partment of the Interior which are intended 
to cover the situations of all Indian tribes 
are breeding grounds for exceptions or awk- 
ward administration rather than the tools 
for a solution of problems, 


It is the wish of the Oglala Sioux Tribe 
to be assisted with the tools for solving prob- 
lems and the freedom to develop appropriate 
ways to use those tools. In my experience 
with Indian tribes across the country, this 
is the desire of most Indian people. 

We are counting on your support for this 
important amendment. We hope that you 
will be able to see its value as we do. 

Sincerely, 
JOHNSON Hoty Rock, 
President, Oglala Sioux Tribe. 


— 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Indian tribes of America prior 
to the coming of Columbus had developed 
unique forms of society and government, re- 
specting the sacred rights of man and pro- 
viding for the full expression and develop- 
ment of the individual and the group; 

Whereas, the Indian tribes of America 
have been struggling to adapt to a new period 
in history and to preserve their fundamental 
values by developing new forms of tribal 
government which are able to accommodate 
the demands of a new society; 

Whereas, the Indian tribes of America are 
proud of their contribution to American so- 
ciety and culture, an important part of 
which is the effect of Indian forms of “gov- 
ernment by the people” on the development 
of the Articles of Confederation and the U.S. 
Constitution; 

Whereas, the Indian tribal government is 
able to progress and adapt in the most appro- 
priate and far-reaching way when changes 
are developed from within and not forced 
from without, respecting the principles of 
self-determination, due process, and govern- 
ment with consent of the governed; 

Now, therefore be it resolved, 

(1) That the Oglala Sioux Tribe strongly 
supports Title 1V—Jurisdiction Over Crim- 
inal and Civil Actions of the AMENDMENTS 
Intended to be proposed by Mr. Ervin to 
H.R, 2516, (Amdt. No. 480); which amend- 
ment is designed to provide for the gradual 
accommodation of tribal and state civil and 
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criminal jurisdiction, only with the consent 
of the tribe involved; 

(2) That this amendment is being given 
full tribal support because it allows each in- 
dividual tribe to work out its own relation- 
ship with the State on the basis and on a 
timetable suitable to the individual tribe; 
and that the tribe will encourage other legis- 
lation and other programs which similarly 
recognize that the only real progress is pos- 
sible when the people have the opportunity 
to work out their own ways of meeting new 
situations, rather than submitting to the 
plans, goals, timetables, and priorities of oth- 
ers, and that the most effective and far- 
reaching legislation and resources will rec- 
ognize this as a fact; 

(3) That the President of the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe is hereby authorized to express this 
resolution of the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council 
to: (a) Senator Sam Ervin, Jr., Chairman, 
Subcommittee of Constitutional Rights, U.S. 
Senate; (b) Senators Karl Mundt and George 
McGovern of South Dakota; (c) The Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States; (d) The Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians; and 
(e) all other interested parties; 

_ (4) That all members of the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe are encouraged to express members 
constituting a quorum were present at a 
meeting duly called and held on November 9, 
1967, at Pine Ridge, South Dakota; that the 
foregoing resolution was therefore adopted 
by an affirmative vote of 24 for; none against; 
that said resolution is in full force and ef- 
fect unless by legal enactment of the Coun- 
cil it shall be amended or rescinded. 

MILDRED YOUNG, 
Secretary, Oglala Sioux Tribal Council. 

Attest. 

JoHNSON HoLY Rock, 
President, Oglala Sioux Tribal Council. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
New Milford, N.J., November 7, 1967. 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Thank you for the copy of 
bill H.R. 2516 which you so kindly sent to me 
on November 2nd. It is certainly dishearten- 
ing to see so much laxness, indifference and 
out-right finagling“ by some of our elected 
and appointed officials, Therefore, it is most 
reassuring to have some one of your calibre 
not only stand up and be counted, but to 
actively fight and campaign for what he 
knows to be right. 

Today everyone talks about the “plight” 
of the American negro as the biggest dis- 
grace in this country today. Not so, but 
rather the conditions under which our First 
Americans, the minority with seniority, have 
to live. And because they have suffered in 
silence with dignity, rather than be the 
“barking dog which gets the bone“, they 
have been both neglected and taken advan- 
tage of. With men in government such as 
yourself, they can really look to a brighter 
future. 

With best wishes for your future endeavors, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

RUTH MARTORELLI, 
National Chairman American 
Indians Committee, NSDAR. 
UNITED CHURCH BOARD FOR 
HOMELAND MINISTRIES, 

New York, N.Y., November 8, 1967. 
Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: As administrator for 
Indian mission work of the United Church 
of Christ, I personally support the Senate 
Resolution 1843 which would establish rights 
for individuals with Indian tribes and for 
other purposes. This position does not rep- 
resent a vote by the United Church, but the 
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intent of your Bill carries out much of the 
spirit of our mission work. 
Sincerely yours, 
SERGE F. Hummon. 


NEW DISTRICT COURT DIVISION 
FOR WESTERN DISTRICT, TEXAS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 876, House bill 8338. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 8338) to create a new division 
for the western district of Texas, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 8, after the word Midland.“, insert 
“Court may be held, in the discretion of 
the court, in Odessa, when courtroom fa- 
cilities are made available at no expense 
to the Government.”; and after line 10, 
insert: 

(4) by deleting the word “six” in the first 
sentence of subsection (d) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “seven”. 


The amendments were agreed_to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased at Senate passage of 
H.R. 8338, the bill creating a Midland- 
Odessa division of the Federal district 
court in the western district or Texas. 

The bill would realine the present El 
Paso and Pecos divisions of the western 
district and would allow for Federal 
court to be held in Midland and Odessa. 
These cities have become major popu- 
lation centers since the previous divi- 
sions were made, and the new places of 
holding court are greatly needed to re- 
duce the expense and inconvenience to 
litigants, lawyers, and witnesses. 

The bill has been amended in the Sen- 
ate at the suggestion of Congressmen 
Grorce Manon and O. C. FISHER to assure 
that court can be held in Odessa as well 
as Midland, when the court finds it ad- 
visable and no cost to the Government 
is incurred. 

Iam greatly pleased at passage of this 
measure to facilitate the administration 


of justice in west Texas and to recognize 


the importance of the rapid population 
growth in Midland and Odessa. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 895), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 8338, as amended, is 
to create a new division of the U.S. District 
Court for the Western District of Texas, and 
to redefine the boundaries of the existing 
Pecos and El Paso divisions. The new divi- 
sion is to be known as the “Midland-Odessa” 
division and is to be authorized to sit at 
Midland, Tex,, and, in the discretion of the 
court and under specified conditions, at 
Odessa, Tex. 

STATEMENT 


Population and litigation statistics demon- 
strate the inadequacies of present divisional 
boundaries in the U.S. District Court for the 
Western District of Texas, The El Paso divi- 
sion of that district presently comprises 
Brewster, Culberson, Hudspeth, and Presidio 
Counties, in addition to the county of El 
Paso. The greatest percentage of the El Paso 
division’s heavy burden is generated in El 
Paso County proper. 

The Pecos division of the district presently 
comprises Andrews, Crane, Ector, Jeff Davis, 
Loving, Martin, Midland, Pecos, Reeves, Up- 
ton, Ward, and Winkler Counties. During the 
5-year period ending September 1965, ap- 
proximately 64 percent of the civil cases, 39 
percent of the criminal cases, and 72 percent 
of the bankruptcy cases litigated in the Pecos 
division were generated in Midland and Ector 
Counties. The combined population (1960 
census) of these two contiguous counties 
amounts to more than 63 percent of the 
population of the counties constituting the 
Pecos division. 

The principal municipalities of Midland 
County and Ector County are the city of 
Midland and the City of Odessa, respectively. 
These cities, approximately 20 miles apart, 
have a combined population of more than 
160,000 persons and are the center of existing 
and projected industrial and population 
growth. 

Odessa is 73 miles and Midland is 93 miles 
from Pecos, the seat of the Pecos division 
Federal court. The distances involved in 
travel to and from Pecos create great burdens 
for jury panels and members, parties, wit- 
nesses, and counsel, increase the costs of 
litigation, and often contribute to the delay 
of proceedings. Pecos does not have an alr- 
line terminal, and the court facilities there 
are reportedly inadequate to serve all of the 
division as presently constituted. 

H.R. 8338, as amended, will effect the fol- 
lowing redistribution of counties within the 
western district of Texas. The counties of 
Brewster, Culberson, Hudspeth, and Presidio, 
now constitutents of the El Paso division, 
will become elements of the Pecos division, 
leaving the County of El Paso as the sole 
constituent of the El Paso division. The coun- 
ties of Andrews, Crane, Ector, Martin, Mid- 
land, and Upton, now constituents of the 
Pecos division, will make up the new Mid- 
land-Odessa division, leaving the counties of 
Pecos, Reeves, Ward, and Winkler, and the 
counties removed from the El Paso division, 
to constitute the Pecos Division, 

Your committee believes that the proposed 
new division and the realinement of several 
counties within existing divisions will effect 
a reasonable and desirable solution to the 
geographical, demographical and adminis- 
trative problems encountered in the adminis- 
tration of the U.S. district court for the west- 
ern half of the western district of Texas. 

The various provisions contained in H.R. 
8338 have received the endorsement of bar 
associations, city councils, the Fifth Circuit 
Judicial Conference, the Fifth Circuit Judi- 
cial Council, the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, and the Department of Justice. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS ON DECEM- 
BER 14 AND 15 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the Special Subcommittee on Indian 
Education of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare be authorized to 
meet during the sessions of the Senate 
on December 14 and 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of. West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

a bill clerk proceeded to call the 
10 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
seinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further busi- 
ness to come before the Senate, I move, 
in accordance with the previous order, 
that the Senate adjourn until 9 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, until tomorrow, Friday, 
December 8, 1967, at 9 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 7 (legislative day 
of December 6) , 1967: 

U.S. MARSHALS 

Francisco R. Santos, of Guam, to be US. 
Marshal for the district of Guam for the 
ee ot years: 

Eugene G. Hulett, of Oregon, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Oregon for the 
term of 4 years. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Malcolm D. Graham, Courtland. 

Geraldine E. DeShields, Forest Home. 

Edward R. Perkins, Guntersville. 

Marrion Amason, Marbury. 

Ann N. Green, Selma. 

Gordon S. Greene, Woodward. 

ALASKA 
Edwin S. Lames, Galena. 
Robert K. Wright, King Salmon, 
ARIZONA 
Belen A. Staton, Lake Havasu City. 
ARKANSAS 
William L. Stevens, Judsonia. 
CALIFORNIA 

Rowenah P. Harmon, Avery. 

Ruby M. Planing, California Hot Springs. 

Ronald B. Clark, Camp Meeker. 

Donald R. Wilson, Farmersville. 

James L. Weatherall, Guadalupe. 

‘Tommy N. Neff, Imperial. 

Carl Sidner, Montague. 

Hugh W. Aber, Morongo Valley. 

Louis V. Gannaway, Ridgecrest. 

CONNECTICUT 
Joseph A. Doyle, Ansonia. 
Eleanor N. Elton, South Willington. 
FLORIDA 
Lois P. Giles, Durant. 
Charles W. Young, Naples. 
GEORGIA 
Luther T. Tankersley, Jr., Evans. 
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IDAHO 

Leroy P. Walters, Moyie Springs. 

Wayne R, Guyer, Weiser. 
ILLINOIS 

John C. Lingle, Alto Pass. 

William L. Tomlinson 


, Carthage. 
Dale A. Rupprecht, Caseyville. 
Elizabeth M. Klemt, Custer Park. 
William J. McKenna, Glen Ellyn. 
Robert F. Willms, Lake Forest. 
Richard W. Tozer, Maroa. 
Myrtle L. Hasenauer, Melvin. 
Robert L. Seelbach, Morrisonville. 
Joseph J. Short, Paxton. 
Mary Lee C. Crnkovich, St. David. 
Edward S. Sauber, Sycamore. 
Adele D. Nelson, Watson. 
INDIANA 
Paul A. Maggard, Austin. 
Wayne A. Kern, Bedford. 
Ruby M. Sherrick, Beverly Shores. 
Max Wolverton, Brazil. 
Lynn E. Riggs, Carlisle. 
Margaret E. Knoy, Freedom. 
Vinita M. McCullough, Lewis. 
Paul L. Kizer, Milford. 
Libero A. Baldoni, Mishawaka. 
George M. Myers, Montezuma. 
Robert L. Kreutzer, Peru. 
Helen L. Mitchell, Springville. 
IOWA 
Roger A. Mead, Correctionville. 
Bobby D. Hough, Eddyville. 
Robert S. Schreurs, Keota. 
Margaret Buren, Leland. 
Daniel J. Doyle, Neola. 
Chester A. Ruth, Jr., Percival. 
Gene L. Crane, Pleasantville. 
Richard E. Avise, Rockwell. 
Pearl M. Hailey, Shannon City. 
M. Marguerite Gallery, Winterset. 
KANSAS 
Lonita A. Hillman, Hazelton. 
Grant E. Nunn, Jr., Lincoln. 
Charles O. Gelino, Morganville. 
KENTUCKY 
William T. Tillotson, Elizabethtown. 
Thomas M. Brizendine, 
William C. Preston, Olive Hill. 
Justice D. Wood, Williamstown. 
LOUISIANA 
June T. Magee, Keatchie. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Lester A. Magnant, Webster. 
Charles R. Hill, Winchester. 
MICHIGAN 
Ella M. Carley, Cooks, 
Lawrence D. Dugan, Flat Rock. 
John A. Mulligan, Plymouth. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Dora L. Simon, Cruger. 
Edwin P. Connolly, Laurel. 
James L. Harris, Jr., Macon. 
Messena F. Jones, Vaughan. 
MISSOURI 
Eddie E. Buffington, Centralia. 
Robert J. Eckstein, Clyde. 
Deloris June Jackson, Delta. 
Luther E. Brewer, Drexel. 
Clarence M. Craig, Green Castile, 
Richard D. Roberts, Lancaster. 
Donald Joe Knight, Leasburg. 
Donald S. Beeson, Perryville. 
MONTANA 
John R. McNamara, Helena. 
NEBRASKA 
Robert E. Koinzan, Davenport. 
Violet V. Smith, Haigler. 
Howard F. Baltensperger, Nebraska City. 
Rex C. Heitman, Wallace. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Albert L. Hankins, Contoocook. 
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NEW JERSEY 
William F. Verhaegen, Caldwell. 
Everitt J. Monahan, Morris Plains. 


NEW YORK 
Catherine C. Hallahan, Brasher Falls. 
Louise A. Benjamin, Central Valley. 
Harry W. Johnson, Jamestown. 
Leon Korzeniewski, Morrisville. 
John F. Fosina, New Rochelle. 
Thomas F. Dady, New Woodstock. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Theodore B. Gray, Buxton. 
Melvin E. Allison, Etowah, 
Elaine C. Osborne, Glade Valley. 
William J. McCall, Penrose. 
Hugh A. McKenzie, Shannon, 
Robert E. Peele, Stokes, 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Leon L. Gilbraith, Crary. 
Hilda M. Backfisch, Goldenvalley. 
Berniece M. M. Maley, Verona. 
OHIO 
Norbert F. Langhals, Cloverdate. 
John R. Carder, Continental. 
Roger B. MacDonald, Defiance. 
Gerald I. Borer, New Bavaria. 
Louis R. Fagnano, New Middletown. 
Eloise L. Moore, Savannah. 


OKLAHOMA 
Hubert W. Sanders, Custer. 
Richard N. Krohn, Indiahoma, 
Finis E. Copeland, Maud. 
Frank S. Cundiff, Perkins. 


OREGON 

Robert W. Thompson, Glendale. 

Clifford J. Driscoll, Grants Pass. 

Clarence A. Williams, Jacksonville, 

Mary E. Sinclair, Monroe. 

Fred J. Hayes, Oakridge. 

Robert F. Landers, Silverton. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

George E. Kintigh, Alverton, 

Michael Arden, Bear Lake. 

Lloyd N. McCray, Columbus, 

Robert P. Doherty, Darby. 

Domenic P. Ruggieri, Kennett Square. 

R. Evelyn Miller, Mont Clare. 

Harry E. Adams, New Cumberland, 

Edward R. Kalavik, Phoenixville. 

John J. McDonald, Jr., Vandergrift. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


James W. Miller, Mauldin. 
Charles E. Chasteen, Ware Shoals. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Charles G. Sanftner, Belvidere, 

Edward C. Colvin, Philip. 

Alice M. Schneider, Pukwana, 

Constance A. Gillen, White Lake. 
TENNESSEE 

Albert M. Daniel, Bean Station. 


James H. Wheeler, Bloomington 8 
Vetta S. Garrigan, Woodland Mills, 
TEXAS 

Charley C. Davis, Jr., Helotes. 
Bill R. Stanfield, Keene. 
Louis C. Nordt, Missouri City. 
Eugene C. Hrncir, Moulton, 
Dorothy W. Vance, Orangefield. 
Lula M. Swim, Roaring S b 
Kenneth R. McWhorter, Rochester, 
Don N. Sanderson, Tulia. 

VERMONT 
Helen T. LeGrow, Sharon. 

VIRGINIA 


George V. Utt, Cana. 
Malcolm L. Garber, Fort Defiance. 


Mercer V. Hogge, Jr., Yorktown. 


WASHINGTON 
Howard F. Martin, Camas 
Mildred M. Agnew, Rock “Island. 
Ralph O. Link, Snohomish. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Helen R. Burnside, Hometown. 
WISCONSIN 
Duane A. Helland, Boyd. 
Martin L. Kaster, Cuba City. 
Warren M. Johnson, Drummond. 
Leonard S. Ciezki, Greendale. 
WYOMING 
Harold H. Vestal, Powell. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Clyde O. Martz, of Colorado, to be Assist- 
ant Attorney General. 

U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 

Winston E. Arnow, of Florida, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Florida. 

Harry Pregerson, of California, to be U.S. 
district judge for the central district of Cal- 
ifornia. 

Gerhard A. Gesell, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be U.S. district judge for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. ALBERT). 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 


THE SPEAKER'S Rooms, 
U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 7, 1967. 
I hereby designate the Honorable CARL 
ALBERT to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The people who walked in darkness 
have seen a great light—Isaiah 9: 2. 

O God, most mighty and merciful, we 
come to Thee for insight and inspiration 
which Thou alone canst give to the hu- 
man mind and heart. In this moment 
of prayer do Thou plant our feet on the 
higher ground of Thy spirit that we may 
find deliverance from thoughts that 
weaken us, from desires that worry us, 
and from a selfishness that closes the 
door to the needs of others. 

Thou who didst cause light to shine 
out of darkness, shine Thou upon our 
way, that we may see the road we should 
take, and by Thy spirit be given strength 
to walk on it—fulfilling Thy will for us 
and for our Nation. Send us out into this 
day with the assurance that Thou art 
with us and by Thy grace may we be 
made adequate for every activity, equal 
to every experience, and more than a 
match for every mood. 

Kindle in the hearts of our people a 
love for justice, an enthusiasm for good 
will and a joy in living that our Nation 
may turn from the low road of poverty 
and prejudice and take the high road 
that leads to the plains of peace and 
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prosperity for all. In the Master’s name 
we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Bradley, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 3399. An act to amend section 2 of 
Public Law 88-240 to extend the termina- 
tion date for the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial 
Commission; 

H.R. 5910. An act to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Pawnee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 10964. An act to enable the District 
of Columbia to receive Federal financial as- 
sistance under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act for a medical assistance program, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11638. An act to amend title II of the 
act of September 19, 1918, relating to indus- 
trial safety in the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 2247. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to increase the Federal ship 
mortgage insurance available in the case of 
certain oceangoing tugs and barges. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12144) entitled “An act to clarify and 
otherwise amend the Meat Inspection 
Act, to provide for cooperation with ap- 
propriate State agencies with respect to 
State meat inspection programs, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 6167) entitled An act to 
authorize the extension of certain naval 
vessel loans now in existence and a new 
loan, and for other purposes,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Stennis, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. Jackson, Mrs. SMITH, 
and Mr. THURMOND to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 286. An act to provide that the cost of 
certain investigations by the Bureau of 
Reclamation shall be nonreimbursable; 

S. 1017. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to pay for the cost of surfacing 
1910 miles of a certain access road in Putnam 
County, Fla.; 

S. 1058. An act to authorize the Secretary 


of the Interior to sell lands embraced in cer- 
tain terminated entries, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 1059. An act to amend the act relating 
to the leasing of lands in Alaska for grazing 
in order to make certain improvements in 
such act; and 
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S. 2402. An act to provide for credit to the 
Kings River Water Association and others 
for excess payments for the years 1954 and 
1955. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have taken this time for the purpose 
of asking the distinguished majority 
leader the program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished gen- 
tleman, the minority leader, as an- 
nounced yesterday, we have no legisla- 
tive program today. So far as we have 
it, the program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday we expect to have four con- 
ference reports: 

House Joint Resolution 888, con- 
tinuing appropriations, fiscal year 1968; 

S. 2388, Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1967; 

H.R. 7977, Postal Revenue and Fed- 
eral Salary Act of 1967; and 

H.R. 13510, Uniformed Services Pay 
Act of 1967. 

Monday is District Day and there are 
three District bills: 

H.R. 8581, to increase the price for 
reports of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
Distric of Columbia Circuit; 

H.R. 10337, to amend the District of 
Columbia Minimum Wage Act; and 

H.R. 14330, to provide a program for 
the prevention and treatment of alcohol- 
ism in the District of Columbia. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week: 

H.R. ——, supplemental 
tion bill, fiscal year 1968. 

And the following conference reports: 

H.R. 12080, Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967; 

H.R. 4765, tax treatment under Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956; 

H.R. 6167, to extend certain naval ves- 
sel loans; and 

H.R. 10595, to prohibit sale of lotteries 
in banks. 

Also, we expect to have the following 
resolutions from the Committee on 
House Administration. 

House Resolution 959, to provide ad- 
ditional funds to Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 

House Resolution 975, to provide ad- 
ditional funds to Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency; and 

House Resolution 995, to increase the 
compensation of the expert transcrib- 
ers to official reporters. 

Bills and conference reports may not 
necessarily be called up in the order 
listed. Additional conference reports 
may be brought up at any time. Any 
further program will be announced later. 


appropria- 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO 
HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT TOMOR- 
ROW TO FILE CERTAIN REPORTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have 
until midnight, December 8, to file cer- 
tain reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
NATCHER). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON HOUSE RESOLUTION 
888, CONTINUING APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968, UNTIL MIDNIGHT TO- 
NIGHT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers on 
the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on House Joint Resolution 888, mak- 
ing continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1968, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND VIETNAM 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
3 a resolution calling on the 
President to once again exert every effort 
at having the Vietnam war considered by 
the United Nations Security Council. 

This resolution is identical to one 
which received unanimous approval in 
the other body last week. It simply ex- 
presses the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the President of the 
United States consider taking the appro- 
priate initiative through his representa- 
tives at the United Nations to assure that 
some action on the Vietnam conflict be 
brought before the Security Council for 
consideration. 

The resolution does not offer a pana- 
cea. No one aware of present world reali- 
ties could imagine that Security Coun- 
cil consideration of Vietnam will mean 
immediate cessation of hostilities in that 
war-torn country. 

Nor is the resolution meant as implicit 
criticism of present administration poli- 


to a solution in Vietnam. 

It is my belief, however, that congres- 
sional approval of this proposal and its 
implementation by the administration 


through the U.S. representative in the. 


United Nations would have a number of 
good effects. 

First, it would demonstrate our Na- 
tion’s continuing desire for peace in 
Vietnam. 

The very fact that our Nation is will- 
ing to take the question before that in- 
ternational body, despite the opportuni- 
ties for abuse which it gives our 
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antagonists there, is vivid proof of the 
sincerity of our purpose. 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that the 
United States in February of 1966 asked 
the Security Council to take up the Viet- 
nam issue. It did so—but only after a 
close vote. 

Then, we seemed to back off the ques- 
tion and no really meaningful discussion 
ever resulted. 

While it is true that the majority of 
the Security Council are not eager to 
discuss Vietnam—and that any resolu- 
tion acceptable to the United States may 
be vetoed by the U.S.S.R. or France— 
nevertheless we must continue to press 
the issue to demonstrate our never-end- 
ing search for a peaceful solution in 
Vietnam. 

Second, the United Nations has dealt 
with every major world crisis since World 
War II with one exception—the war in 
Vietnam. 

Because of this unwillingness to take 
responsibility, the United Nations has 
lost much of its authority and prestige in 
the eyes of the peoples of the world. 

This is a dangerous trend. Despite its 
obvious shortcomings, the United Na- 
tions remains a hope for a peaceful 
world. 

By considering the Vietnam question 
in an effective and meaningful way, the 
United Nations could go a long way 
toward restoring the reputation which 
now is declining. 

Finally, I believe that the resolution 
and appropriate action by the adminis- 
tration could result in progress in solv- 
ing the Vietnam issue. 

Security Council consideration of Viet- 
nam might do much to clarify the vari- 
ous positions of those both directly and 
indirectly involved in the conflict. 

By bringing all interested parties to- 
gether for face-to-face discussion of the 
issues, perhaps avenues of agreement 
might be found—avenues which might 
ultimately lead to a peaceful solution of 
the conflict. 

Even minimal agreement among the 
members of the Security Council could 
be helpful. Hopefully it might be deter- 
mined that the Geneva conference 
should be reconvened to handle the 
issue—or some other, new, international 
conference should be held to seek a 
solution. 

In other words, if substantive agree- 
ment is out of the question in the Se- 
curity Council, then perhaps some pro- 
cedural agreement is possible. 

Such possibilities and opportunities 
are envisaged in this resolution, Mr. 


er. 

It is my hope that the House can take 
up the measure in the immediate fu- 
ture—before adjournment—in order that 
House expression would serve as a fur- 
ther incentive for action in the current 
session of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


THE HIDDEN PERILS IN OUR CALI- 
FORNIA WATER PLAN—ARE WE 
BUILDING A WATER MONSTER? 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the area 
I represent in California has long been 
concerned relative to real and potential 
threats to our water supply. We depend 
on the great Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Rivers Delta to provide fresh water for 
our farms, homes, and industries. In re- 
cent years, that supply has been threat- 
ened by encroachment of others in our 
great State who are in need of water. 
Despite our efforts to fend off those who 
would deplete this limited source of wa- 
ter, we still face a variety of threats from 
a variety of sources to this irreplaceable 
resource. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, the “California 
Living” supplement to the great San 
Francisco Sunday Examiner & Chroni- 
cle, published a summary of this prob- 
lem, and I believe it worthy to call to the 
Members’ attention. 

Particularly, Mr. Speaker, do I concur 
in that portion of the article that sug- 
gests two proposed Federal projects, the 
peripheral canal and the San Luis drain, 
pose severe and perhaps, insurmountable 
threats to the well-being of the area I 
represent. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the “California Living” supple- 
ment to the San Francisco Sunday Ex- 
aminer & Chronicle: 

Tue HIDDEN PERILS In OUR WATER PLAN 

(By Jim Quint) 

Sitting astride the Feather River above 
Oroville, the world’s highest earth-filled dam 
at last is impounding the river's flow for one 
of the most ambitious water projects in the 
history of man. It will gather the rampant 
floodwaters which every year have poured 
wastefully into the sea, and carry them—yia 
an enormous system of aqueducts, pumps, 
tunnels and reservoirs—to the water-hungry 
southern part of the state, 

And at Tracy, a big new pumping station 18 
ready to gush its first streams southward, 
first to San Joaquin Valley farmlands and 
then onward to the metropolitan Los Angeles 
area where countless more housing tracts 
will spring up out of what is now barren 


5 the giant is beset with financial dif- 
ficulties. The $1.75 billion bond issue barely 
passed by the voters in 1960 has proved to be 
not enough; the state must find additional 
millions to meet a production schedule 
which promised the first water deliveries to 
some areas in 1968. 

But there is little doubt the work will go 
on. 

Not all the world will rejoice when it does, 
however. Especially not that part of the 
world around the vast, fertile Sacramento- 
San Joaquin River Delta, the eastern fresh- 
water arm of San Francisco Bay from which 
the flows will be diverted. 

For it has become alarmingly apparent 
that, unless steps are taken to prevent it, this 
great project will irreparably degrade the 
Delta, intolerably pollute San Francisco 
Bay, and destroy the great striped bass and 
salmon fishery. 

To understand the picture, it is necessary 
to know the program of State Water Project 
development: 

First Phase—Water from the Oroville and 
Shasta dam complexes will be released via 
the Sacramento River into the Delta which 
will act as a transit reservoir. The fresh 
water will pass through the Delta channels 
and be pumped out at Tracy into the big 
California Aqueduct, 
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Second Phase—The Peripheral Canal, so- 
called because it will skirt the eastern edge 
of the Delta when it is completed in the 
mid-1970s, will intercept the Sacramento 
River flow at Hood and carry it directly to 
the Tracy pumping station. When this phase 
is accomplished, almost no fresh water will 
enter the Delta from the Sacramento River 
system, including the Oroville and Shasta 
reservoirs, except that which is released by 
the engineers at certain points along the 
Peripheral Canal. 

Other than these controlled releases, about 
the only source of non-ocean water for the 
Delta and the Bay will be the San Joaquin 
River, which already is heavily polluted with 
agriculture drainage and will become even 
more polluted as irrigation is extended as a 
result of the State Water Project. 

Third Phase—The State and the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation plan to build jointly a 
master drain to carry agricultural wastes 
from along the San Joaquin Valley, as far 
as Bakersfield 288 miles south, and dump it 
into the Bay system near the Antioch Bridge. 

Fourth Phase—Dams and reservoirs would 
be built on northern streams, including the 
Eel, Klamath, Smith and Mad Rivers which 
carry 40 percent of the state’s entire fresh 
water supply. The Department of Water Re- 
sources and the Army Engineers have agreed 
to conduct preliminary planning for the first 
unit, the Dos Rios Reservoir on the Upper 
Eel. No timetable has been set. Financing 
for these northern dams was not included 
in the $1.75 billion bond issue of November 
1960. 

It is not the first phase, in which the 
Delta will be used as a fresh-water transit 
reservoir, that worries some Bay Area water 
agencies although Lt. Col. Frank C. Boerger, 
district engineer for the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, has pointed out that with the rivers 
under control, “Less fresh water will flow, 
and this will tend to degrade the Delta en- 
vironment through intrusion of salt water 
and, possibly, a higher concentration of pol- 
lutants, such as those from agricultural 
wastes,” 

But the second phase—the Peripheral Ca- 
nal—is bitter opposed by western Delta peo- 
ple who believe it will permit so much salt 
water to invade the channels that about 
70,000 acres of low-lying farmland will be- 
come unfit for high-quality crops. These crit- 
ics insist that even substitute irrigation wa- 
ter, piped overland, will be unable to counter- 
act underground seepage of salt into the 
crop root area. 

These interests point out that there al- 
ready is a problem of salinity in the channels 
in dry years, but they say farmers have been 
able to squeak through because periodic 
heavy flows of storm water cleanse the chan- 
nels of salt and other pollutants. They fear 
that in the future these heavy flushing 
flows will be nonexistent. 

The Department of Water Resources, which 
is committed to delivering 4.23 million acre- 
feet of impounded water per year to South- 
ern California by 1990 and more than 7 mil- 
lion by 2020, insists that it intends to re- 
lease enough fresh water from the Peripheral 
Canal to protect the Delta from salty sea 
water “within reasonable limits.” 

The problem is in defining the word rea- 
sonable. The department says that to give its 
western Delta critics what they say they need 
would require release, in addition to amounts 
now planned, of 1.3 million acre-feet of water 
per year worth $13.1 million to potential cus- 
tomers in the south. 

But backing up the Delta interests is the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of the Interior. 
The FWPCA insists that the State’s program 
is insufficient to prevent dangerous degrada- 
tion of the Delta and the Bay. State water 
officials contend that the standards insisted 
upon by the FWCPA are too high and would 
result in waste of fresh water into the sea. 
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The state has appealed to the Department 
of the Interior to over-rule its own agency. 

The U.S. Public Health Service warns that 
adverse effects of pesticides, herbicides, fertil- 
izers and wastes from the San Joaquin River 
will be intensified by the Peripheral Canal. 
The Public Health Service calls for larger 
than the planned outflows to dilute these 
pollutants. 

A Bay Conservation and Development Com- 
mission report on Bay pollution notes that 
Delta fresh-water flow will be reduced from 
the present average of 17.5 million acre-feet 
a year to about 2.5 million in a median year 
and a little more than 1 million in a dry 
year. The study says that fresh-water output 
is vital to the Bay because of the dilution, 
oxygen and flushing it provides. 

“In the absence of good flushing, wastes 
use up most of the oxygen in the water, 
killing marine life and developing odors and 
sludge deposits. . Pesticides become lethally 
concentrated, causing recurring quick fish- 
kills,” the report says. 

Other reports point out that salmon and 
striped bass, which live in the ocean but re- 
turn to the fresh-water Delta to spawn, re- 
quire strong flows of good-quality river water 
to survive. 

The quality of river water will become 
many times worse in the third phase when 
the San Joaquin master drain, not yet under 
construction, starts spewing vast quantities 
of additional pollutants into the Bay system. 

Meanwhile, agreement between State water 
planners and their Bay critics is unlikely be- 
cause the State officials remain unconvinced 
a problem exists. 

Once the export of water to Southern Cali- 
fornia begins, the demand for it will grow so 
rapidly it would be extremely difficult to cut 
down the rate of export in order to supply 
extra water to the Bay system if this should 
be found desirable. 

And it cannot be assumed that Southern 
California voters, once they are getting Oro- 
ville water, will be willing to take on addi- 
tional bond obligations to complete features 
of the State Water Project which might ap- 
pear to be of primary benefit to the north. 

So it appears obyious that consideration by 
the Legislature of emergency financing now 
should include financing for immediate 
development of the northern streams, which 
could supply plenty of water for all some 
years to come. 

And it seems obvious also that before any 
water is exported, adequate or even more 
than adequate water quality standards 
should be set to protect the Delta and Bay 
on an interim basis. The standards could be 
modified later if this is found feasible in the 
light of three State and federal studies now 
underway. 

State water officials are understandably 
reluctant to scale down, even temporarily, the 
planned volume of fresh-water export to 
Southern California which has the State 
voter majority and, since reapportionment, 
controls the Legislature. 

But they may get some direction from the 
courts. 

“Western Delta people intend to file suit— 
all kinds of suits—seeking adjudication of 
water rights,” says State Sen. George Miller 
Jr. of Martinez. “The water project is legally 
only a subordinate user, entitled only to sur- 
plus water. What water is surplus? It may 
take the courts 10 years to decide who is 
entitled to what water under the State Water 
Project.” 


LEGALITY OF FRANCE’S WORLD 
WAR I DEBT TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to see so many of my colleagues have 
taken up the gauntlet cast down by 
President de Gaulle. There are those 
who have questioned my demand that 
France pay its World War I debt to the 
United States. The legality of this debt 
has been challenged and I have gone to 
te Treasury Department for clarifica- 

on. 

As I have long maintained, the legal- 
ity of this debt is indisputable. This can 
be the only official position of both 
France and the United States. 

Our Treasury Department, which 
knows how to extract every loose penny 
from the American taxpayer, has not ap- 
plied its amazing ability to the collec- 
tion of the French billions. Instead the 
Treasury lamely offers spurious excuses 
for this noncollection. 

I reject these spurious apologies for 
noncollection. I demand that the Treas- 
ury Department immediately institute 
collection proceedings against that great 
international debtor—the Republic of 
France. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include in the Recor a letter in which 
the Treasury Department substantiates 
the legality of the $6.8 billion debt and 
yet begs the question: 


OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Lester L. WOLFF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wolrr: This is in response to 
your telephone inquiry of November 29, re- 
questing information on the indebtedness of 
the Government of France to the United 
States. 

I am happy to enclose copies of two sets of 
tables showing the status of the outstanding 
obligations of the Government of France to 
the United States’ Government as of June 
30, 1967. The first set of tables lists those 
debts incurred since July 1, 1940, the second 
lists the debt arising out of World War I. 

The French have an excellent record in re- 
gard to the repayment of their World War II 
and postwar obligations to the United States, 
France, which received credits totaling ap- 
proximately $2.4 billion during this period, 
has not only been servicing its regularly 
scheduled payments but has made payments 
in advance of due dates of more than $880 
million. These prepayments, together with 
the scheduled payments, have reduced 
French World War II and postwar obliga- 
tions to roughly $300 million. 

France made payments of principal and in- 
terest on its World War I debts up to June 15, 
1931. After the expiration of the one-year 
moratorium in 1931-32, negotiated by Presi- 
dent Hoover in an effort to mitigate the effect 
of World War I obligations on Europe's eco- 
nomic health, the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties on December 14, 1932, adopted a resolu- 
tion which “deferred” the interest payment 
due the next day. The French have made no 
payments on interest or principal since the 
moratorium. 

The World War I indebtedness of the Gov- 
ernment of France due and unpaid as of 
June 30, 1967 was $5,077 million including 
$2,091 million of the principal sum and 
$2,986 million on interest arrearages. Unma- 
tured principal was $1,773 million. The total 
obligation which might be said to have been 
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outstanding on June 30, 1967, including both 
matured and unmatured principal and in- 
terest arrearages to that date, was $6,850 
million. 

While the countries which have large World 
War I obligations to the United States have 
never denied the juridical validity of their 
debts, there is a view widely accepted among 
them that the payment of these debts should 
be dependent on reparation payments by 
Germany. Resolution of the problem of 
governmental claims against Germany 
out of World War I was deferred “until a 
final general settlement of this matter” by 
the London Agreement of 1953, to which the 
United States is a party. 

The Government of the United States has 
never recognized that there was any connec- 
tion between the World War I obligations of 
those countries and their reparations claims 
on Germany. While the London Agreement 
would not prevent the United States from 
raising, on a bilateral basis, the question of 
payment of any of the debtor countries’ World 
War I obligations (except in the case of Ger- 
many), it must be recognized that any effort 
on the part of the United States to collect 
these obligations would undoubtedly raise the 
problem of German World War I reparations. 
From the practical viewpoint, therefore, there 
does not seem to be any possibility of reach- 
ing an agreement on repayment in the ab- 
sence of an over-all settlement of the World 
War I reparations problem, with its wide- 
ranging political ramifications. 

Sincerely yours, 
Josy M. BOWMAN, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


FPC APPROVES INCREASED ALLO- 
CATION OF NATURAL GAS TO 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
8 e matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last January 
30, 12 Members of Congress joined me 
in a formal request to the Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, strongly 
urging that the Commission “approve 
the use of substantially more natural gas 
for the production of power and heat in 
the New York-New Jersey metropolitan 
area.” 

The New York-New Jersey Air Pollu- 
tion Abatement Conference of last Jan- 
uary and research by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
showed conclusively that high sulfur 
fuels such as coal and oil produce dan- 
gerous amounts of sulfur dioxide in the 
air over New York and New Jersey. 

I am very pleased that on November 
6 the Federal Power Commission granted 
permanent approval for the Transcon- 
tinental Gas Line Corp., to supply Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York with 
55,000 cubic feet of natural gas per day. 
According to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, replacement of coal or oil by this 
amount of natural gas will reduce Con- 
solidated Edison’s annual emissions of 
sulfur dioxide by 8 or 9 percent per year; 
and the total emissions in New York City 
by 4 percent. 

In deciding to approve the increased 
use of natural gas, the Commissioners 
overruled the decision of the presiding 
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examiner and the staff recommendation. 
The Commission stated: 

In our opinion, there is no question that 
the proposed increase in firm gas for Con- 
solidated Edison Company is justified by the 
market and will result in savings to them. 
The proposal will additionally alleviate to 
some extent New York’s serious air pollution 
problem. 


Commissioner Charles R. Ross, in a 
concurring opinion, stated that the air 
pollution consideration was not merely 
an “additional factor” but “a relevant 
and necessary consideration.” Commis- 
sioner Ross said: 

In my opinion the severity of the air pol- 
lution problem in New York City and the 
relationship of gas supplies towards alleviat- 
ing that problem was a relevant and neces- 
sary consideration in my decision to grant 
this certificate. 


Air pollution is indeed a relevant and 
necessary consideration. Consolidated 
Edison is New York City’s largest single 
source of sulfur dioxide pollutants. It is 
a hopeful sign that Consolidated Edison 
has begun to take actions to alleviate this 
problem, and that the Federal Power 
Commission recognized the relevance of 
the air pollution factor and approved the 
sale of additional natural gas. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I was granted unanimous consent to 
address the House under a special order 
after the completion of all business to- 
day. I ask unanimous consent that my 
special order be vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONTINUING SUPPORT TO NORTH 
VIETNAMESE COMMUNISTS BY 
SO-CALLED ALLIES 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to compliment the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] for again 
reminding us of the continuing support 
of the North Vietnamese Communists 
being rendered by our so-called allies, 
including the perfidious British. 

These people, whom we have bailed 
out of trouble more times than I care to 
remember—and whose latest triumph is 
the bullying of tiny Rhodesia with, I 
might add, the approval and help of the 
Johnson administration—these people 
have sent five more shiploads of supplies 
to Hanoi to be used in killing American 
servicemen. 

The total British shipping to our 
enemies so far this year now stands at 
58 vessels. 

Mr. Speaker, when are we going to 
wake up in this country and have the 
backbone to stop dealing with or sup- 
porting these treacherous “friends” as 
long as they continue to do business with 
our enemies? 


December 7, 1967 


HAWKERS OF HATE 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the over- 
whelming majority of the American 
people have consistently opposed lunatic 
extremism. Nevertheless, hate organiza- 
tions are formed from time to time to 
carry out activities which are actually 
crude, and irresponsible attempts to 
solve some of our problems. 

The National States Rights Party, re- 
ferred to as “Hawkers of Hate,” has been 
organized for the purpose of shipping 
minority groups they oppose out of the 
country. They also oppose virtually all 
our national leaders as well as our sys- 
tem of law and order. These extremists 
are not in touch with reality and I be- 
lieve that they are doomed to failure. 

The Tampa Tribune, has taken steps 
to insure the failure of the NSRP by de- 
scribing the aims and objectives of the 
group in the December 3 edition of the 
paper. The article was carefully re- 
searched, and the authors, David Watson 
and Jack McClintock, have presented a 
comprehensive look at this hate orga- 
nization, An accurately informed public 
is a sound way to stop the spread of ex- 
tremism. 

I urge all Members to read this im- 
portant article. The full text follows: 


HAWKERS OF HATE 
(By David Watson and Jack McClintock) 


The sky was a night blue and a few puffy 
clouds scooted across it and the moon was 
that pale yellow of the harvest time. 

But the man didn’t notice it at all. 

His face changed color as he preached and 
told the people to be ready to kill in the 
name of God if that was the only way to stop 
the “niggers” and Jews. When the lights from 
the pickup truck in a pasture near Jackson- 
ville were just right they hit him in the eyes 
and the light was reflected back and the 
whole thing was eerie. 

It seemed unreal. But it wasn’t. It was a 
rally of the National States Rights Party and 
the sermon was hate, At the microphone— 
The Rev. Connie Lynch, billed as “gospel 
minister and party spokesman.” 

His coat flapped open as he paced the back 
of the truck, gripping the “mike” and stab- 
bing into the night to press a point for those 
who had come to hear, Under the coat he 
wore a bright red vest—fashioned from the 
battle flag of the Confederacy. 

Those who listened were not many, Maybe 
there were 30. As the night wore on they 
tended to divide themselves off to the sides 
of the truck—those who were staging the 
rally on the one side, and those who came to 
hear what it was all about, on the other. 

A hate organization? Depends on how you 
look at it, said Florida NSRP chief W. E. 
(Gene) Wilson of Jacksonville. 

“If you mean hate the enemies of the Lord, 
yes, you could call it a hate organization. 
Peleg newspapers are going to call it that any- 


The Florida Legislative Investigating Com- 
mittee, a group not noted for liberalism, 
didn’t pussy foot at all in describing the 
NSRP. 

“Hawkers of hate,” it said. 

In the case of the NSRP the “enemies of 
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the Lord” are Negroes, Jews and those who 
side with either against oppression, suppres- 
sion or the right to live with all the rights 
and privileges of a white Christian Ameri- 


can. 

And the roster of enemies includes Pres- 
ident Lyndon B. Johnson, his cabinet, the 
U.S. Supreme Court, National Council of 
Churches, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
U.N. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation at the fore. 

This message was carried down the Florida 
peninsula in recent weeks by Lynch with 
stops in Duval County around Jacksonville, 
the Plant City-Turkey Creek area for Hills- 
borough County and southward along the 
Gold Coast to Broward and Dade counties. 

“Hate, hate, hate the enemies of God and 
the white man,” he preached. Behind him 
and off to the sides echoed shouts of “amen.” 

“Meet guns with guns, force with force,” 
Lynch bellowed and leaned forward to search 
out the audience with his eyes. Behind him 
and off to the sides echoed the urge to 
“listen to that man.” 

As Lynch preached his sermon of hate and 
hammered for a “hanging” of national lead- 
ers, he sprinkled his appeal liberally with 
“hells” and damns“ as cusswords and it 
clashed with his title of “reverend.” 

For this Lynch offered no apology, he said, 
because the “niggers and the Jews” deserved 
crude language. 

Someone placed a bottle of Coke on the 
flange of the truck bed because the preacher 
appeared to be going dry. 

He never saw it. He paced and he talked 
and the cord to his microphone threatened 
to wrap around the bottle and spill it until 
somebody snatched it away. Lynch was in 
the middle of the NSRP party line and he 
refused to be stopped. 

“Just think of it,” he bellowed. “What 
kind of a world it would be—if you could 
wake up some morning—and there wouldn't 
be a single nigger left in the whole coun- 
try. (Long pause) Just think of that,” he 
demanded. 


There was a big man staring up at Lynch 
as though hypnotized. He lifted his gaze even 
higher when Lynch stopped his harangue and 
shouted in tones of rapture: 

“Lawdy, lawdy—no niggers!” 

And Lynch grinned into the darkness. 

It's the avowed purpose of the National 
States Rights Party to pack up Negroes and 
Jews, literally, and ship them out of the 
country. The NSRP wants to do it by trying 
in the world of politics what couldn't be 
done with the fear tactics of the old Ku Klux 
Elan. 

Wilson conceaes that some of the old, hard 
core militant membership of the Klan is in 
the makeup of the NSRP in Florida. Some of 
them think the Klan has gone soft, he said. 
They like the line of Lynch and NSRP vice 
chairman Jesse B. Stoner a lot better. 

Stoner, a Georgia lawyer, founded the 
Stoner Anti-Jewish Party in 1946. It proposed 
making Judaism a legal offense punishable 
by death. Stoner ran for Congress in 1948 
in Chattanooga and polled 500 of 30,000 votes, 

Ray Stephens is part of NSRP in Duval 
County. He helped “warm up” the audience 
for Lynch. He looks the part of a shopkeeper 
and says he is chairman of “The Challen- 
gers.” 

A long, printed explanation of just who 
the Challengers are never quite gets around 
to saying who they are or what they want. 
But Stephens left no doubt about where he 
stands with the NSRP hate philosophy. 

In his warmup speech he told those who 
would listen to get out their guns, oil them 
up, clean up their ammunition and test fire 
a round or two. 

They'll need the guns for a face to face 
confrontation, he said, if Congress passes 
the Safe Streets Bill. He chose to call it the 
“national police force bill.” 

If the bill is passed, shouted Stephens, it 
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will be unconstitutional and should be ig- 
nored. Support of police is unthinkable if 
they are protecting Negroes or civil rights 
activists, Lynch said. 

This is the foundation for the clash they 
advocate. 

A few minutes later Lynch passed the hat. 
As if he were truly at a camp meeting. Some 
ignored it. Others dropped in some change. 

Lynch, of Savannah, free on $10,000 bond 
pending appeal of conviction and a two-year 
prison sentence in Maryland for inciting a 
riot, said the donations were his sole source 
of gasoline money on his speaking tour. 

In “The Farther Shores of Politics,” a 
study of extremism on both the right and left 
in America, Author George Thayer writes 
that the NSRP is bigger and more active 
than the late George Lincoln Rockwell's Nazi 
party. 

For some years it lay dormant in Florida 
and Hillsborough County. Now, however, the 
organization labeled “hawkers of hate” is 
engaged in a bid for members and sympa- 
thizers and a hopeful start on the road to 
political power. 

The timing is no puzzle. Presidential cam- 
paigns are on the horizon and some seg- 
ments of the NSRP sce in former Gov. 
George Wallace of Alabama a vehicle for 
furthering the NSRP by assigning to him 
some of their views and going along for the 
ride. 

Early Wallace leaders in Florida flatly as- 
sert that while Wallace obviously wants all 
the votes he can get, he isn’t buying the 
NSRP. 

Four years ago there was a small NSRP 
chapter in Hillsborough under Dewey Taft. 
When Taft moved to Arkansas, the chapter 
disintegrated. 

The new Hillsborough leader is Frank Lane 
Jr., a chunky man in his mid-30s, with a 
shock of wavy dark hair, employed by a 
bottling firm. Edward Parker, a car salesman, 
alco is active here. 

Lane says he is authorized by national 
headquarters (in Savannah) to start new 
chapters anywhere. 

He said that in the last eight months he 
has founded a chapter in Dover, another in 
Mango of somewhat fewer than 25 members 
and another of undisclosed number in Bran- 
don. The three communities are east of 
Tampa. Lane says he is also founding a 
chapter in Polk County and is ready to start 
one in Pinellas, where he has already chosen 
a leader, though he declines to name him. 

In Broward County (Fort Lauderdale) 
there are either two or three chapters, de- 
pending on whom one believes. But the most 
active chapter has been that in Duval County 
(Jacksonville), under W. E. (Gene) Wilson, 
who also doubles as state chairman, or direc- 
tor. 

Wilson, 42, is partner in a small Jackson- 
ville business rebuilding electrical genera- 
tors. 

Members are secretive and evasive about 
numbers and names. They regard outsiders 
as potential enemies, as partisans of a “Jew 
Communist conspiracy.” 

“The Jew conspiracy wants to know our 
strength,” Lynch asserts. “Would you tell 
your enemy your strength?” 

Most of the evidence, however, suggests 
that the party’s strength is not nearly so 
great as its leaders imply when they claim 
for it the status of “the largest third party” 
in the U.S. 

Warren Folks of Jacksonville, former stete 
NSRP leader ousted by Stoner in what Folks 
called a stab in the back,” said he would 
spot the organization no more than 200 
members in Florida—if that. 

Ku Klux Elansman Forrest J. Richardson 
of Jacksonsville snorted and said he would 
give NSRP no more than 60 hard core, work- 
ing members throughout the state. 

Stoner replaced Folks with Wilson, accord- 
ing to statements by both Folks and Wilson. 
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State NSRP officials aren’t elected, Reason, 
said Wilson, is that the rank and file might 
elect someone who didn’t go all the way with 
NSRP policies. 

Chapter officials may be elected, he said, 
but they are easily replaced. 

Thayer, who studied the group for his 
book, says an estimate of some 600 activists 
and about 8,000 sympathizers throughout the 
country would be generous. This suggests 
that a claim of 200 to 300 for Florida also 
would be more than generous. 

An informed law enforcement official in 
Tampa puts membership of the local chap- 
ter—he said he knows of only one—at no 
more than 26. 

At a “national convention” held in Jack- 
sonville in August, only about 100 persons 
attended. Leadership said they came from 
19 states. 

That the NSRP was organized by Ku Klux 
Klansmen or sympathizers was confirmed 
by Wilson, the state NSRP director. 

Wilson has served as an exalted cyclops 
of a Duval County Klan Klavern. He also 
has stood trial, and was exonerated, on 
charges of bombing a Negro house during a 
school integration hassle. One of the group 
named in the conspiracy for violence pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to seven years in 
a federal penitentiary. 

Stoner has been a Klansman. So has 
Lynch, In Hillsborough County, the NSRP 
members who attend meetings in a building 
one night attend Klan meetings two nights 
later in the same buildings. 

That the old line, hard-core Klan in- 
fluence is there is not denied by NSRP lead- 
ership. But within the Klans themselves a 
schism has been created. 

It well could herald a headon clash be- 
tween those groups claiming to constitute 
the REAL Klan, whatever that might be. 

While acknowledging an overlap of mem- 
bership, Wilson denied there is any member- 
ship raiding done by his party. 

“I just lay the facts before them (KKK 
members), he said, and they make their own 
choice.” 

The Han, he said, is getting soft, although 
he said he didn’t like to use the term 
openly. 

“The Klan has no potential,” he asserted. 
“The people are drifting toward the strongest 
point.” He sought to cut the NSRP Klan dis- 
tinction finely by describing NSRP as a po- 
litical party and the KKK non-political. 

With the NSRP entity proffered as politi- 
cal, Wilson said it did not advocate violence, 
On the other hand, it doesn't stand four 
square against it, either. 

A Hillsborough law enforcement official 
said he believes NSRP members without ex- 
ception to be Klansmen. At a recent Hillsbor- 
ough rally “Wallace for President” match- 
books were handed out. On the reverse side 
were Klan symbols. 

There is, however, a wide difference of 
opinion in Florida as to what constitutes a 
proper Klan, or offshoot of the old Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan. In Florida, most Klans- 
men agree, the field of several organizations 
can be narrowed down to two of any size or 
influence. 

Those are the United Klan of America, 
headed by Imperial Wizard Robert Shelton of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and the United Florida Ku 
Klux Klan, headed by Grand Dragon Jason 
E. Kersey of New Smyrna Beach. 

While Shelton is active in office and fre- 
quently swings through Florida on speak- 
ing tours, Kersey has been ill and execution 
of authority has passed to others. 

Among those in key positions is Gary 
Hogue of Plant City, seat of Central Florida 
and Hillsborough County’s most active Klan 
units. 

In Lake Wales, Polk County, John Paul 
Rogers heads the biggest unit in the area, 
and recently took it intact from Kersey’s or- 
ganization to that headed by Shelton. 
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Both Hogue and Rogers, however, de- 
clined to discuss details of the Klan split or 
shift in membership to NSRP. Kersey could 
not be reached for comment. Shelton, how- 
ever, said he flatly opposes dual membership 
in the Klan and NSRP. It’s like serving two 
masters, he said. 

There is further evidence of a basic philo- 
sophical split in the Klan. 

Florida Klan leader Fred Kuehner took 
note of the new image the Klan seeks to 
build—wearing of business suits, for in- 
stance, instead of point-headed sheets. Helps 
shake the terrorist idea. 

This drive comes on the heels of militant 
action by the NSRP. Some Klansmen hold 
the NSRP to be little more than a Klan 
splinter group—in actual practice—attract- 
ing the more militant Klansman. 

The NSRP has its own insignia, printed in 
the “Thunderbolt,” its national organ. The 
insignia is a thunderbolt half encircled by a 
machine cog, half by a sheaf of wheat. On 
one side is a smoking factory, on the other, 
a farmer and tractor. 

At rallies the NSRP banner is draped, and 
at first glance stands to be confused with the 
Confederate battle flag. 

NSRP aims are simply stated. Elect the 
NSRP to power and ship Negroes and Jews 
out of the country. That’s what Lynch will 
tell anyone who will listen. It’s what the 
party publication tells anyone who cares to 
read it. 


The party line says capture the legisla- 
tures first, where the state laws are made. 
Then go for local offices. National ones come 
later. 

Candidates have been run in a few states. 
Wilson himself ran for the Florida legisla- 
ture. They have been rejected. 

The party ran candidates for president 
and vice president in 1964: John Kasper and 
Stoner, respectively. In the Arkansas, Ten- 
messee and Montana primaries, they com- 
piled 6,000 votes, fewer than they polled ina 
similar effort in 1960. 

Stoner says the party will run candidates 
for the Florida legislature in the next pri- 
mary in at least Duval, Hillsborough. Brow- 
ard and Indian River counties. He won’t 
identify the candidates, saying only that they 
will be “appointed” in January. 

“Our ultimate objective,” said Lane, “is 
to completely replace the leadership with 
white Christians, remove through legal and 
political means all leaders of dark races and 
all cross-breeds.” 

The party takes racial and ethnic bigotry 
and wraps it in the sanctified cloth of reli- 
gion and anti-communism. NSRP publica- 
tions are crammed with references to God 
and “whiteman” on one hand, and “the nig- 
gers, Jews and Communists” on the other. 

Wilson gleefully refers to FBI agents as 
“nigger baby-sitters,” and Stoner says one of 
the first official acts of the party when it 
takes over the government is “try em all 
(FBI men) and hang ’em for treason.” 

Despite all this, NSRP is not a lawfully 
constituted party in Florida, although Wilson 
contends it is elsewhere. 

When an NSRP candidate wants to run for 
office in Florida, Wilson said, he runs as a 
Democrat. But his first campaign speech is 
likely to be a denunciation of both the Dem- 
ocrat and Republican parties as captives of 
something called the international conspir- 
acy, and whose constituency is never quite 
identified. 

The NSRP constitution and by-laws state 
that “any person of Asiatic, African or Jew- 
ish blood or ancestry can never be a mem- 
ber and the same... applies to every 
white person who is married to such a per- 
son.” 

In practice, the membership seems to be 
primarily unskilled workers and farmers of 
little education, as the insignia suggests. 
Meetings and rallies are attended by men 
in shirtsleeves and overalls, by women in 
calico, by barefoot children. 
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Stoner is one of very few college-bred 
members. He is a lawyer originally from 
Chattanooga, where his family formerly 
owned the tourist attraction, Rock City. A 
former Ku Klux Klansmen, he specializes in 
defending Klansmen and other racists. He 
defended Wilson and others in the bombing 
case, and Lynch on the charges of inciting 
a roit. 

It was Stoner who, with Edward R. Fields, 
founded the NSRP in 1958. It was the re- 
sult of a merger of the Stone Anti-Jewish 
Party with Fields Christian Anti-Jewish 
Party. Fields is NSRP national director and 
editor of “The Thunderbolt.” 

Since then, according to Thayer, the NSRP 
has absorbed various local Klan organiza- 
tions, including the U.S. Klans of Florida, 
and Dewey Taft’s Conservative Party in 
Tampa. Taft became a local organizer for 
the NSRP. Oren Potito, leader of anti-Se- 
mitic groups in St. Petersburg, has been 
listed as a NSRP national organizer and has 
worked with members. 

The party constitution is a document of 36 
pages. It reveals, to some extent, what the 
party is for and what it is against. 

Samples: 

“The National States Rights Party is 
against communism in any and every form. 
Communism is Jewish!" 

“Our Party believes in Anti-Semitism be- 
cause it is a leading Christian virtue and an 
essential patriotic virtue. Anti-Jewism says 
that America belongs rightfully to us Ameri- 
cans, not to Jews. Jew-devils have no place 
in a White Christian nation.” 

“We are against the Jews, Communists, 
Negroes and their allies because they are our 
enemies. Also, we are against the United Na- 
tions, world government, foreign give-aways, 
political police, secret police, race-mixing 
and Jewish monopoly because they all en- 
danger our White way of life.” 

This is the profile of an organization 
tagged by an official agency of the state as 
“Hawkers of Hate.” 

Granville Fisher, a University of Miami 
psychologist, says this kind of hatred usually 
is the result of frustrations in the hater’s 
life. When people are frustrated, he suggests, 
they seek scapegoats to blame, innocent peo- 
ple upon whom to lay their burden of hatred. 
A look into history to find an example 
needn't be far nor deep. 


IRRESPONSIBLE JOURNALISM 


Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, rarely, if ever, have I seen a more 
irresponsible piece of journalism than 
the article entitled “Could Washington 
Survive an Atomic Plant Blow-up?” ap- 
pearing in a publication called the Wash- 
ington Examiner, dated December 7-10, 
1967. If this is a sample of Mr. Chalk’s 
venture into the field of journalism, he 
ought to spend his time keeping his 
buses runing on schedule. 

It is filled with so many inaccuracies 
and distortions and is so replete with a 
complete lack of understanding of what 
a nuclear powerplant actually is as to 
be nothing short of ridiculous sensation- 
alism. Statements like— 

Atomic energy is a bomb. And that’s all 
it may ever be...He (man) has been 
unable to safely bottle the atom for con- 
structive purposes without blowing himself 
up— 
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Are totally false and fly in the face of 
the fact that today 16 nuclear power- 
plants are generating more than 2.8 mil- 
lion kilowatts of electrical energy. I am 
proud of the fact that one of the lead- 
ing energy suppliers in my State of Illi- 
nois, the Commonwealth Edison Co., is 
one of the leaders in this field of furnish- 
ing nuclear power. 

Mr. Speaker, the attempt to compare a 
civilian nuclear powerplant to an atomic 
bomb and to suggest that the reaction 
that takes place in the warhead of a 
nuclear weapon is even remotely like 
the reaction which produces electrical 
energy in a nuclear power reactor is so 
ridiculous as to be without any founda- 
tion in fact whatsoever. 

The article refers to malfunctions in 
the Fermi plant at Detroit, Mich., in Oc- 
tober of last year. The author of the 
article says: 

The Fermi workers were sitting inside a 
potential atomic bomb. 


This is pure and unadulterated bunk 
and nonsense. Even if the entire reactor 
core had melted down, you would not 
have had a chain reaction of the type 
occurring in the warhead of a nuclear 
weapon take place. A nuclear powerplant 
is simply not an atomic bomb. There is 
no more validity in comparing the two 
than there would be comparing one of 
Mr. Chalk’s buses with a Saturn rocket. 

Mr. Speaker, this type of irresponsible 
scare journalism is intended only to serve 
the ends of a few misguided lobbyists of 
the like of Leo Goodman on whom the 
authors relied for all of the nonfacts 
contained in this article. Nuclear energy 
is here to stay, and it does represent a 
great boon to mankind together with the 
very real promise that inexhaustible sup- 
plies of low-cost energy can revolutionize 
mans’ efforts to make this a better world. 


BILL TO PROMOTE HIGHWAY 
SAFETY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 

have introduced a bill designed to close 
a major gap in highway safety. It re- 
quires that all trucks and buses under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be equipped with re- 
cording instruments which provide a 
permanent record by chart of speed in 
miles per hour, distance traveled, non- 
operating time of the vehicle, and the 
number and duration of stops with re- 
spect to time. 
In my view, enactment of this bill will 
be a major step forward in reducing the 
heavy toll of accidents in which trucks 
and buses are involved. 

In 1966, 52,000 people were killed on 
the Nation’s highways. According to the 
National Safety Council’s 1965-66 report 
covering 104 fleets operating 24,802 
trucks, 10,852 of these trucks were in- 
volved in accidents. The NSC report 
covering intercity buses shows that of 
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30 fleets operating 7,842 buses 4,759 of 
these were involved in accidents. 

The latest report of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation shows that in 
1966, 13,575 accidents were reported 
involving trucks and passenger cars. This 
represented some 987 fatalities and more 
than $17 million in damages. 

Further documenting the need for such 
2 regulation, I call attention to statistics 
compiled by the Stanford Research In- 
stitute which showed that speed is rec- 
ognized as the major factor in number 
and severity of accidents. 

Experience gained from the required 
use of speed recording instruments by 
the State of New York and several for- 
eign countries, and their voluntary use 
in other areas shows clearly that these 
devices promote speed control and there- 
fore highway safety. 

While the instruments themselves will 
not directly prevent accidents they will 
serve as a warning device to drivers and 
provide accurate records on a continuing 
basis for owners, drivers and law enforce- 
ment agencies. In addition, they will pro- 
vide a reliable reference in the event of 
accidents. 


APPOINT THE NEW SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE NOW 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress, as well as the Department of De- 
fense, and the American public need to 
know quickly who will become the next 
Secretary of Defense. 

The position is too important to be 
left in limbo. I am not being so presump- 
tuous as to suggest any particular nomi- 
nee for the position. We are fortunate 
in our country to have many highly 
qualified men who would accept will- 
ingly this grueling responsibility as a 
patriotic service and who would dis- 
charge the duties superbly. 

If some political considerations, not 
related to defense, are put aside, a suc- 
cessor could be selected prompily. Cer- 
tainly the dismissal or resignation of 
Secretary McNamara was not a sudden, 
spur-of-the-moment move. Certainly his 
successor must have been considered be- 
fore Mr. McNamara’s transfer to the 
World Bank was approved by all of the 
interested parties. 

The new Secretary must be intimate- 
ly familiar with the 1969 Department 
of Defense budget now being prepared by 
the administration. The preparation of 
the budget is one of the most important 
and crucial responsibilities of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. The fiscal year 1969 
budget is the essence of the Department 
of Defense plans and operations for 1969. 
The Department of Defense budget is the 
largest in the Federal Government. The 
Defense budget affects every American, 
yes, even every inhabitant of our globe. 

Because of our present fiscal crisis, 
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which also affects directly and adversely 
every American citizen and most people 
of the world, the Department of Defense 
budget for fiscal year 1969 cannot be 
sacrosanct. The fiscal year 1969 budget of 
the Department of Defense needs more 
consideration, more attention, and more 
scrutiny than any other part of our Fed- 
eral budget. 

The man in charge of the Department 
ought to be thoroughly familiar with, 
and intimately involved in, the prepara- 
tion of his departmental budget. Unless 
he is to be a simple “yes man” or figure- 
head, he must be given an opportunity 
for full participation in the preparation 
of his budget. If he is to be effective, he 
should not be forced by the tardiness of 
his appointment to accept cold another 
Secretary’s budget. 

Conversely, a lame duck Secretary 
should not be permitted to impose his 
views upon the new Secretary through 
the device of preparing the budget with- 
in which the new Secretary must work 
for 18 months or more. 

The budget is fundamental, the very 
key, to all departmental action. The new 
Secretary should not be excluded if we 
are to expect satisfactory performance. 

The necessity of the new Secretary 
being knowledgeable about his Depart- 
ment’s budget is of special significance 
to the Committee on Appropriations. I 
can foresee the new Secretary appearing 
before the committees of the Congress 
and disclaiming sufficient knowledge to 
testify in a manner and to the degree 
necessary for the Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees to ascertain 
the facts necessary to evaluate properly 
the budget requests. Such future frus- 
tration can be obviated easily by the im- 
mediate announcement of the new 
Secretary. 

If the new Secretary could be ap- 
pointed now, he could start to acquaint 
himself with the operation of the De- 
partment, And we could still utilize the 
services and knowledge of Secretary 
McNamara until he assumes his bank- 
ing duties. 

The obstacles and responsibilities of 
the new Secretary are too great to 
handicap him at the starting blocks. 


DE GAULLE’S DANGEROUS FOREIGN 
POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. SELDEN] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
for the 16th time in half as many years, 
the President of the French Republic 
shared his views of the international 
scene with the world press. He took the 
occasion to bar Britain once more from 
Europe; to intensify his attack on the 
international role of the dollar; to invite 
French-Canadians to form a sovereign 
state; and to distribute most of the 
blame for the Middle East crisis to Israel 
and the United States. 

If any of us had any lingering doubts 
as to what General de Gaulle’s independ- 
ent foreign policy is all about, they 
should now be laid to rest. That policy 
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is one of implacable hostility toward the 
United States; it is one of obstruction- 
ism in Atlantic and European affairs; it 
is one of cynically promoting distrust 
among neighbors and instability abroad 
when the interests of France seem to be 
served thereby. 

In my view, French foreign policy is 
not just mischievous; it is increasingly 
destructive and even in some respects 
dangerous. It is time that we openly and 
frankly labeled it as such. And it is also 
time to shed any illusions that if we only 
altered our own policies in this or that 
respect, if we only admitted that we were 
wrong and the French were right in vari- 
ous past disputes, General de Gaulle 
would somehow change his nature and 
become more cooperative, or indeed 
change his views and participate in the 
building of a harmonious Atlantic com- 
munity. 

Mr. Speaker, like many of my col- 
leagues, I have refrained until now from 
speaking out on this subject, and for 
what I think were good reasons. I respect 
and admire the French people; and I 
respect and admire the leadership Gen- 
eral de Gaulle has provided them at dif- 
ficult times during their history. By 
assuming power in 1958, he quite pos- 
sibly saved France from a disastrous civil 
war while managing to bring the costly 
and tragic Algerian conflict to an end. 
Under his regime France has known an 
unprecedented period of political and 
economic stability. During the Berlin and 
Cuban missile crises, his government 
stood firmly by the side of the United 
States and the other Western Allies. 

Hence like others, Mr. Speaker, I have 
been reluctant to conclude that General 
de Gaulle had definitely chosen a path 
of noncooperation and destructive dis- 
sent in alliance and world affairs. I have 
watched his actions in NATO and other 
forums with growing apprehension. But 
I have held my peace in the hope that 
quiet, patient diplomacy could smooth 
out some of the difficulties in Franco- 
American relations. I have listened to 
his nationalistic excesses with dismay, 
but I have thought that others could 
reply more effectively than ourselves. 

The time has now come, however, for 
Americans to talk back and to talk back 
firmly and frankly. If we look at the rec- 
ord, it becomes perfectly clear where 
General de Gaulle stands and in what 
direction he intends to lead France. It is 
a mistake to think that we can afford to 
sit back and wait until he disappears 
from the scene and then all will be well. 
It is even more of a mistake to think that 
the damage he may do can be undone in 
the future. Lest others falter for the lack 
of our leadership, the first step toward 
effectively countering his policies is to 
make it crystal clear where we stand, 
and what we think. 

In the recent past General de Gaulle 
has usually accompanied his most dis- 
quieting anouncements with the sooth- 
ing words that France remains the ally of 
her allies and the friend of her friends. 
But judging by France's recent record of 
cooperation in any number of areas, I can 
only conclude that this is a strange ally, 
and a still stranger friend. 

There is no need for me to review the 
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successive steps De Gaulle took between 
1958 and 1966 to disengage France from 
military coperation in NATO. I think all 
of us continued to hope that with some 
good will on the part of France, and per- 
haps some greater flexibility and under- 
standing on our part, France’s grievances 
within the Alliance could be assuaged. 
That hope was shattered last year when 
France abruptly withdrew her ground 
forces from NATO command and ousted 
allied military headquarters and United 
States and other allied forces from 
French soil. The move from France and 
the building of new installations in other 
locations have cost the United States and 
other NATO countries hundred of mil- 
lions of dollars. There is no certainty that 
French soil, French airspace, or French 
forees will be available to the Alliance in 
a time of tension or armed conflict. Mili- 
tary authorities are unanimous in con- 
cluding that NATO's military posture has 
been weakened, and that communica- 
tions between NATO’s northern and cen- 
tral sectors and NATO’s southern sectors 
have become dangerously uncertain. 

Is there not ample reason to ask, Mr. 
Speaker, what kind of ally it is that 
continues to accept the benefits of alli- 
ance while withdrawing from the mili- 
tary organization that makes that 
alliance effective? Are we going to agree 
to the proposition that an ally can ac- 
cept or reject at whim the obligations 
that altance imposes? For example, are 
we really going to welcome French par- 
ticipation in the building of an advance 
early warning and communications sys- 
tem that clearly benefits France, and at 
the same time acquiesce in the with- 
drawal of French air defense units that 
should be supporting that system for the 
benefit of all? 

Last year General de Gaulle and vari- 
ous of his followers assured us that the 
Atlantſe AHiance continued to be neces- 
sary. Last month we learned that Soviet 
paratroops and a high Soviet military 
official had visited French military in- 
stallations as part of some ill-defined ex- 
change program. Last week it was re- 
ported that the French Chief of Staff had 
written an article in which he discounted 
the value of alliances, and advocated the 
building of a French nuclear deterrent 
force capable of meeting a threat not 
just from the East but from any area of 
the world. 

Need I remind my colleagues that at 
the same time the Soviet Union has in- 
creased its defense budget by 15 percent, 
that it has acknowledged the develop- 
ment of a fractional orbiting bombard- 
ment system, that it is building antimis- 
sile defenses around its major cities, that 
it has significantly increased its naval 
presence in the Mediterranean, that it is 
supporting the training and equipment 
of Warsaw Pact forces at levels that are 
not being matched by NATO forces? In 
these circumstances I think that we 
should ask ourselves whether the ulti- 
mate security of our country and the free 
world can rely even in small part on an 
uncertain, erratie ally. 

Last year, Mr. Speaker, France ex- 
pressed its disinterest In further partici- 
pation in NATO’s integrated military 
organization. This year France is resist- 
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ing any reformulation and updating of 
the Alliance's political purposes. Indeed, 
it now seems likely that French objec- 
tions will bring to nothing the so-called 
Harmel exercise—a study of NATO’s 
future role and tasks initiated last year 
by Belgium’s foreign minister. If France 
were a full-fiedged participating member 
of the Alliance, her veto in such affairs 
would be acceptable. But France by her 
own choice is no longer a full-fledged 
participating member of the Alliance. 
And it seems more than likely that she 
will opt out completely within the next 
few years. I fail to see why, in these cir- 
eumstances, we should continue to give 
France a veto over the future develop- 
ment of the Alliance and why we should 
continue to bow to the whims of General 
de Gaulle when it probably will not alter 
his policies by one iota and will leave 
us with no policy at all. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot force France 
to remain a loyal member of the North 
Atlantic Alliance. Nor can we, on this 
“side of the Atlantic, force France or the 
other European countries to accept Brit- 
ain as a member of the Common Market. 
We can, however, point clearly to the 
dangers inherent in the course General 
de Gaulle has chosen to follow. The 
fabric of European and Atlantic coopera- 
tion has been seriously strained by the 
assaults of General de Gaulle. Yet, con- 
tinued and improved European and At- 
lantie ties remain vital to the security 
and stability of Western Europe and of 
the whole free world. 

History notes though General de 
Gaulle seems to forget—that American, 
British, and Canadian troops freed Eu- 
rope of the Nazi yoke during World War 
II. They have remained only to insure 
that Soviet power would not expand into 
Western Europe. Now General de Gaulle, 
ignoring the lessons of 20th century his- 
tory, is daring them to leave while Soviet 
power remains arrayed in full force in the 
heart of central Europe. The danger is 
that he just might succeed. The British 
have taken a firm and long-awaited step 
toward Europe. But there is surely a limit 
to how many times the British people 
will aceept the humiliation of being told 
in the most arbitrary fashion that they 
are unworthy. Americans, by their sacri- 
fice and commitment in the past half- 
century, have vowed a break with isola- 
tionist policies. But Americans also may 
tire of hearing the Gaullist line that they 
have no role to play in a European settle- 
ment and that the burdens they have 
earried and still bear on behalf of Eu- 
rope are assumed only to preserve Ameri- 
can influence in Europe. 

Just suppose, Mr. Speaker, that we ac- 
cept General de Gaulle's theory that So- 
viet intentions in Europe are and will re- 
main all sweetness and light for the fore- 
seeable future. Does French foreign pol- 
icy in Europe thereby take on a more 
positive aspect? I think not. By loudly 
vaunting the virtues of independence, 
General de Gaulle has invited others to 
follow suit. By berating West Germans 
and other Europeans for their close ties 
with the United States, he has fostered a 
divisive tug-of-war between Atlantic and 
European loyalties. By arrogantly assum- 
ing that what is good for France is good 
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for Europe, by acting as if the voice of De 
Gaulle were the voice of Europe, he has 
impeded that coordination of European 
policies that he pretends to seek. By 
headlong pursuit of close relations with 
the Soviet Union, he has aroused fears 
among Germans that some kind of tacit 
alliance is being formed against them. 

One may sympathize with General de 
Gaulle's ultimate vision of a technologi- 
eally advanced, strong, reunited, and 
peaceful Europe in the affairs of which 
neither the Soviet Union nor the United 
States has a dominant voice. But it is 
baffling to contemplate the building of 
such a Europe without Britain. And the 
danger should be faced squarely that, by 
impatiently forcing the pace of change, 
General de Gaulle is sowing seeds of dis- 
cord and distrust that could reap bitter 
fruit indeed. 

But perhaps I am being too harsh, Mr. 
Speaker. Perhaps there are some realms, 
some areas of the world where we can 
commend current French foreign policy. 
International monetary cooperation, for 
example? Or what about. United Nations 
peacekeeping, or the work of the Eight- 
een Nation Disarmament Conference? 
Latin America? The Middle East per- 
haps, or Southeast Asia? 

But what do we find but an empty 
chair for France at the Eighteen Nation 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva, still 
another empty chair for France in 
SEATO, and a still warm but empty chair 
for France in the London Gold Pool. If 
we look at the U.N., we find some unpaid 
assessments for U.N. peacekeeping activi- 
ties. In the Middle East we discover that 
strict neutrality in word and deed really 
means a blatantly opportunistic stance. 
As in other areas of the world, General 
de Gaulle has acted on the eynical as- 
sumption that others would stand in the 
breach if need be while Prance pursued 
her own independent course of enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

As chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Inter-American Affairs, I am, of 
course, especially interested in the Gaul- 
list. intrusion into our hemisphere. In 
Latin America we ean recall General de 
Gaulle’s much publicized 1964 tour dur- 
ing which he predictably urged Latin 
Americans to seek their independence of 
the power to the north. But his success 
with his audiences was not overwhelm- 
ing, and some leaders he visited reproved 
him for his friendly advice, More omi- 
nous, the French Government has not 
only taken no steps to cut off exports of 
such heavy equipment as earthmoving 
machinery, trucks, and sugar-processing 
machinery to Castro’s Cuba, it has also 
provided government backing for credits 
to finance these exports. We can only 
eonclude that the French Government is 
either oblivious to the farflung activities 
of Castro’s guerrillas or looks not unfa- 
vorably on the mischief they cause and 
the diversion of resources from develop- 
ment to counterinsurgency efforts. 

And what of Vietnam? Irony of ironies, 
one of the first steps in the prolonged 
agony of Vietnam was taken in 1945 when 
De Gaulle’s provisional government 
moved to regain French control of Indo- 
china. But today the French share in 
ereating conditions that led to the pres- 
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ent U.S. commitment in Southeast Asia 
is forgotten. Somehow General de Gaulle 
finds it equitable to fulminate against 
so-called U.S. aggression against North 
Vietnam, while omitting any reference 
to Vietcong terrorism and the efforts of 
North Vietnamese regulars in South 
Vietnam. General de Gaulle has called 
for the neutralization of Southeast Asia. 
But, typically, he has not told us whose 
power is going to create the conditions 
prerequisite to neutralization, and whose 
power is going to enforce that solution. 

Mr. Speaker, the record I have re- 
viewed is scarcely reassuring. But per- 
haps most disturbing of all is General 
de Gaulle’s recently renewed attack on 
the dollar, and what I can only call his 
Canadian folly. I do not think that the 
dollar is going to fall under the blows of 
De Gaulle, or that the Canadian federa- 
tion is about to break up as a result of his 
siren song to French Canadians. But in 
both instances De Gaulle’s policies have 
assumed a new dimension of irrespon- 
sibility; in both instances the language 
used to condemn America as a grasping 
power is more categorical than ever; and 
in both instances there was and is a small 
but real danger of unleashing uncon- 
trollable forces that would in one case 
severely disrupt the world economy, and 
in the other case bring tragedy and 
bloodshed to the peaceful and great na- 
tion that lies to our north. 

The spectacle of the French chief of 
staff, who is ultrasensitive on the sub- 
ject of the sovereign independence of his 
own country, urging the French Cana- 
dians to form an independent state and 
join a worldwide French crusade to roll 
back American power is quite simply 
preposterous. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that many 
friends of France have ample reason to 
doubt whether De Gaulle has laid a firm 
foundation for stable democratic govern- 
ment in France when he departs from the 
scene. But most of them act on the as- 
sumption that this is a problem for the 
French people to solve and in which they 
should seek to have no say. Needless to 
say, the political problems of the sover- 
eign state of Canada are ones for Cana- 
dians to solve and in which the French 
Government has no right to intervene. 
Nor is France’s own record of political 
stability such as to warrant its president’s 
gratuitously advising other nations re- 
garding their governmental systems. 

The same holds true, Mr. Speaker, for 
the monetary and fiscal policies followed 
by the United States and the measures 
adopted to remedy the U.S. balance-of- 
payments situation. These policies are 
certainly devised with an eye to their 
international effects and are the subject 
of discussion in appropriate internation- 
al forums. But they are not matters in 
which General de Gaulle or his financial 
Officials have any right to intervene. Yet, 
intervention is basically what they have 
been up to for a number of years. The 
French have refused to contemplate any 
major overhaul of the international 
monetary system until the U.S. deficit is 
removed. They have systematically con- 
verted their surplus dollars into gold to 
the tune of over $2 billion worth being 
moved not merely from one vault to an- 
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other in the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York but from New York to Paris. 

What else is this but a bald attempt 
to pressure the U.S. Government into 
supporting some antediluvian ideas on 
the price of gold and the gold standard? 
Similarly, what else is the oft-repeated 
charge that the United States is export- 
ing inflated dollars to Europe and fol- 
lowing a deliberate policy of takeover in 
respect to European firms but an at- 
tempt to get the United States to adopt 
restrictive policies to alleviate what are 
basically French and European prob- 
lems. Dollars do not flow to areas where 
they are not wanted and needed. If the 
French Government wants to keep dol- 
lars and U.S. firms out of France, it cer- 
tainly has the means to do so. It would 
surely not be inappropriate to suggest to 
the present French Government that it 
concentrate on its own problems before 
it tries to put in order other people's fis- 
cal houses. 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried to say what 
has weighed heavily on my mind without 
rancor toward General de Gaulle. But it 
is difficult not to feel resentment when 
much of what is evil or disagreeable in 
the world is labeled of American origin 
and when the differences that are normal 
among friends and allies are purveyed 
for world consumption in terms of sys- 
tematic hostility. More important, how- 
ever, are the points I made in my open- 
ing remarks. I think that the time has 
come to discuss fully and frankly the 
dangers to the security of the free world 
that lie on the solitary path along which 
De Gaulle has chosen to lead the great 
nation of France. I think that such a dis- 
cussion would serve to clarify and firm 
up our policies toward France in any 
number of forums. Above all, I think 
that such a discussion would clear the air 
of illusions that, if we somehow reformed 
our ways, according to General de 
Gaulle’s edicts, he would reform his. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina, the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr, RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I want to congratulate the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama for a 
masterful compilation of facts and of 
logic against that man De Gaulle. Gen- 
eral de Gaulle is the most ungrateful 
man since Judas Iscariot betrayed his 
Christ 2,000 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I have proposed to the 
Armed Services Committee that we 
seriously bring to the attention of the 
House of Representatives that every 
single American soldier interred in that 
great ungrateful soil of France be 
brought home regardless of the cost. The 
Secretary of Defense has opposed this. I 
believe we should do this, and then let 
those gaping holes be a constant re- 
minder to that nation—a nation whom 
we have snatched from the jaws of 
disaster in two World Wars—that they 
are no longer our friends, but our 
enemies. 

This man De Gaulle is not our ally. 
He has declared war on this country. It 
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is time we should declare war on him. 
The best way to do it, Mr. Speaker, is to 
hit him in his pocketbook and deny him 
this gold. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, we should con- 
sider selling our wheat in the world mar- 
ket and in Europe below their cost. That 
is a way to bring this man De Gaulle to 
his knees. 

Mr. Speaker; this man De Gaulle has 
gone to Vietnam and fought this 
country. 

The gentleman in the well, Mr. SELDEN, 
is performing a great service. We should 
no longer turn our cheek to this man De 
Gaulle. There is an old saying back home 
where I come from, Mr. Speaker, that 
“there is no education in the second kick 
from a mule.” This man De Gaulle has 
kicked us too many times, Mr. Speaker, 
and it is time for this Nation to start 
kicking back. 

Again I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. SELDEN. I thank my colleague 
the distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, who is always force- 
ful and to the point. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? > 
Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentleman 

from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I carry no torch for President de 
Gaulle of France, but let me say that he 
does what he conceives to be in the best 
interests of France. I have wished many, 
many times that we in the United States 
had a head of the government who put 
the interests of the United States be- 
fore those of some foreign governments. 

I would further say to the gentleman 
from Alabama that, while we are dis- 
cussing De Gaulle, we might well turn 
our attention to the perfidious British, 

It has been suggested that this coun- 
try declare a form of financial and 
economic war upon France. I say that we 
should take the same punitive action 
against the British. I do not know that 
France is running ships into Haiphong 
with supplies for the Communist North 
Vietnamese. I see no long line of ships 
from France in any of the listings out 
of the Defense Department or any other 
agency of this government indicating 
that the French are sending their ships 
into Haiphong. So I say that, while we 
are castigating the President of France, 
let us at the same time say to the British 
“Pay up your debts to this country.” As 
long as the British continue to supply 
our enemies, let us wage economic and 
financial warfare evenhandedly and 
across the board. 

Mr. SELDEN. While I do not condone 
British trade either with Vietnam or 
Cuba, I might say to the gentleman from 
Iowa that the French Government has 
taken no steps to cut off exports of heavy 
equipment such as earth-moving ma- 
chinery, trucks and sugar-producing 
machinery, to Castro’s Cuba. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the French Government has 
even provided government backing for 
credit to finance these exports. 

Mr. GROSS. Neither have the British 
cut off trade with Cuba. 
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Mr. SELDEN. Yes, the British also are 
Still trading with Cuba. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. SELDEN, Which I do not condone. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. À ; 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I want to congratu- 
late the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama for this very, very important 
speech he has delivered here today and 
for the great service he has rendered not 
only to the United States but also to the 
cause of freedom throughout the world. 

I agree with the gentleman that it is 
high time those of us in responsible posi- 
tions in this Government ought to take 
public notice of the scandalous behavior 
of General de Gaulle. 

In this Member’s judgment, the last 
press conference he held clearly indi- 
cated to this Member that De Gaulle is a 
sick man. His attacks on the United 
States, his attacks on England, his at- 
tacks on Canada, his attacks on the ef- 
forts of England to become a member of 
the Common Market, his anti-Semitic 
outbursts all indicate that here is a man 
who has lost all sense of perspective and 
all sense of judgment. 

He may think he can walk on water, 
but I do not think he can. I do not be- 
lieve many other people think he ean. 

He may think he is indestructible, but 
I do not think he is indestructible. 

A sad part of this whole era of De 
Gaulle’s present drive to destroy the 
the free world and his great 
threat to freedom, as the gentleman in 


While I do not want to inject myself 
into French politics as an American, 
among those who have contributed a 
great deal to the survival of France—a 


people made great sacrifices to preserve 
French independence, and ſt would seem 
to me that the French people, the French 
Parliament, the French press, have a 
responsibility. They cannot hide behind 
the towering De Gaulle and say, We are 
helpless.” They have the wherewithal to 
marshal the public opinion of the 
French Republic to show this demagog 
that he cannot get away with this in- 
definitely. 

Where is the voice of the French peo- 
ple? Where is the voice of the Freneh 
press? Where is the voice of the French 
Parliament? Where is the voice of the 
other leading spokesmen of France? 

I say it is not enough for us just to 
stand here and say that De Gaulle is a 
sick man as we watch him on his reckless 
course to break up the unity of the free 
world. 

I hope the French people are going to 
recognize the fact that, as one Member 
of this Chamber, I hold them just as re- 
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sponsible as this irresponsible leader of 
their country. H they want to take their 
place in the family of free and demo- 
cratic nations then they as citizens have 
to assume the responsibility of making 
sure that De Gaulle realizes his nation is 
not behind him in this irresponsible 
course. 

I might say that there is a flicker of 
hope, and perhaps a redeeming factor. I 
saw a report the other day which indi- 
cated public opinion polls are now begin- 
ning to reflect the disillusionment and 
complete contempt of a growing number 
of Frenchmen for this self-styled savior 
of the world. I hope that opportunity 
grows, and I hope that this man sooner 
than later is going to be isolated in his 
reckless mania to try to restructure the 
world into a pattern of his own grandiose 


thinking. 

It is my hope that the message the 
gentleman delivered on this floor today 
is going to reach the French people, be- 
cause in the final analysis they are going 
to be the final arbiters of his irrespon- 
sible conduct. I congratulate my col- 
league for the great contribution he 
made today. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman for a mas- 
terful exposition of the facts on our De 
Gaulle problem. For a while some people 
said I was conducting a one-man war 
against De Gaulle. I am happy that Iam 
no Ionger a “lone wolf.” 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and congratulate my col- 
league for bringing this important topic 
to the attention of this body. I find much 
with which to agree in the comments 
that he made. However, I have two ques- 
tions. Is it really unnatural for any proud 
nation such as France to seek to have its 
own means of defense; namely, nuclear 
weapons? I raise that question in the 
light of the long-standing U.S. policy 
which has not only looked with disfavor 
upon the development. of nuclear forces 
by France but which has actively resisted. 
this development. That is my first ques- 
tion. I have a second question. The gen- 
tleman mentioned the close relationship 
between France and the Soviet Union. 
This second question that I seek to raise 
has to do with the relationship of the 
French and the Soviet Union, which I 
deplore greatly. However, I wonder if it 
is really unnatural to see this develop- 
ment in the light of the long-standing 
U.S. effort to work out a treaty with the 
Soviet Union to prevent the spread of nu- 
clear weapons to any other nation which, 
in the eyes of Frenchmen, could well be 
directed against French interests. Here 
we are seeking a very intimate relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union which is ese 
sentially a bilateral deal. I am sure the 
gentleman from Alabama will agree with 
me that this will naturally cause some 
concern on the part of an ally like 
France. 

Mr. SELDEN. I will be happy to re- 
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spond to the gentleman. If he heard my 
entire statement, he knows that I made 
no criticism of French efforts to have 
a separate nuclear force. I did criticize 
them for being part of an alliance while, 
at the same time, doing a great. deal to 
obstruct the alliance to which they are a 
party. 

As far as preventing the spread of nu- 
clear weapons is concerned, both the 
United States and Russia are anxious for 
France to be a party to any agreement 
that can be worked out. As a matter of 
fact, there is a chair provided for France 
at the Eighteen Nation Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva which France has 
chosen to leave vacant. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I agree and I thank the 
gentleman. for his contribution. 


CONGRESSMAN CHAMBERLAIN 
URGES CLOSING MEKONG RIVER. 
TO STOP CAMBODIAN “BACK- 
DOOR” AID TO VIETCONG 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hacan). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to include ex- 
traneous matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who has been deeply concerned for 
some time about the role of Cambodia 
in the struggle in Vietnam, I have been. 
following very closely the barrage of re- 
cent press reports detailing various ways 
in which this self-proclaimed neutral 
country serves as a sanctuary and a 
“back door” source of supply for Commu- 
nist troops. 

These revelations serve only te con- 
firm once again what has appeared both 
in public as well as classified intelligence 
reports for the past 2 years or more and 
have prompted my efforts to endeavor to 
focus attention on this very serious prob- 
lem. It is my hope that this new, wide- 
spread interest in the press will now lead 
the administration to take more effec- 
tive action to find some means to stop 
this. aid and comfort. to our enemy which. 
is substantially helping to prolong the 
war. 

Immediately upon my return from 
serving on a special House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee assignment to Vietnam 
in the spring of 1966, I expressed my 
conviction that something must be done 
to prod Cambodia ta live up to its policy 
of “strict neutrality.” On May 4, 1966, 
in remarks in the House citing report 
after report of the nature and extent 
of the use of Cambodia by Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese units, I specifically 
urged that steps be taken to insure that 
ships entering South Vietnam from the 
South China Sea and following the 
course of the Mekong River as it mean- 
ders through the delta area to the Cam- 
bodian capital port city of Phnom Penh 
did not carry goods destined to be of help 
in any way to the enemies of South 
Vietnam. It was inconceivable to me that 
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this busy avenue of commerce right 
through the South Vietnam’s “rice bowl 
of the world” could in effect be toler- 
ated as an artery of supply for the Viet- 
cong just as the Ho Chi Minh trail is 
used in the north. 

Despite persistent reports to the con- 
trary, I was repeatedly assured by the 
State Department as late as November 
15, 1966, that the problem really was not 
a serious one and that everything that 
could and needed to be done to control 
this traffic was being done. Only 13 days 
later, on November 28, 1966, it was an- 
nounced in Saigon that in order to stop 
the smuggling of guns and ammunition 
to the Vietcong, South Vietnamese gun- 
boats were being deployed to escort all 
foreign ships traveling the Mekong River 
to reach Cambodia. Although this action 
was belated, it. was an encouraging step 
for it admitted the existence of the prob- 
lem that had theretofore been denied. 

Still unanswered, however, was the 
question of doing something about the 
other forms of this “back door” aid. Con- 
sequently, I have continued to urge that 
the Mekong River be closed until such 
time as the Cambodian Chief of State, 
Prince Sihanouk, lives up to his claim of 
“strict neutrality.” A substantial part of 
Cambodia’s seaborne trade travels the 
Mekong. During 1965 a total of 410 ships 
used this route. In 1966 such arrivals at 
Phnom Penh numbered 309 and through 
the first 8 months of 1967 the. figure 
stands at 210. The very volume of this 
traffic suggests its importance to Cam- 
bodia. 

Closing the Mekong would undoubtedly 
put strong pressure on the Cambodian 
economy which, in view of its involve- 
ment in supplying large quantities of rice, 
among other things, to the Vietcong, is 
where persuasive action is particularly 
needed. Such a move, I believe, would be 
fully within the provisions of the treaty 
governing this international waterway, 
which provides that riparian states may 
take unilateral action to insure that river 
traffic does not threaten their general se- 
curity: The open hostility of Cambodia 
toward the Saigon government would in 
itself justify such action. 

Last June, Prince Sihanouk announced 
Cambodia’s decision to recognize the 
National Liberation Front as the “sole 
and genuine representative of the South 
Vietnamese people in their heroic strug- 
gle against the U.S. invaders and their 
lackey; that is, until such time as the 
North Vietnamese had succeeded in unit- 
ing the country under Hanoi’s control. 
A correspondent for the Washington 
Evening Star reported last week that: 

The diplomatic missions of North Vietnam 
and the Viet Cong conceal machines for prop- 
aganda and infiltration aimed at turning 
Cambodia into a “third front” from which 
to fight the United States and Saigon gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam. 


Under these circumstances, there can 
be no serious question about the legality 
of closing the Mekong. 

Nonetheless, it is apparently the policy 
of the State Department to do nothing 
because of the possibility of offending 
Sihanouk, on the assumption presumably 
that our inaction will somehow prompt 
him someday to return to the fold of the 
free world. 
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I seriously question, however, that it 
is wise to base our approach to this prob- 
lem on this tenuous “prodigal son” as- 
sumption. It is frequently theorized that 
Sihanouk really may not know the ex- 
tent to which his country is being used 
by the Vietcong. While, of course, he 
may not know where each and every VC 
encampment is, no knowledgeable person 
could possibly conclude that Sihanouk is 
as politically naive as some would have 
us believe. Based on such speculations 
our policy has not succeeded in changing 
the situation for the better in the last 
2 years. No doubt Cambodia is faced by 
many difficulties, but so is South Viet- 
nam. An allegedly neutral nation, which, 
through either acts of omission or com- 
mission, threatens the security of its 
neighbor should nonetheless be brought 
to account. Since January 1, 1966, over 
13,000 Americans have been killed by an 
enemy which derives great and increas- 
ing advantages from Cambodian re- 
sources. In one battle alone recently at 
Dak To in which Communist troops en- 
tering South Vietnam from Cambodia 
were involved, the cost was 287 U.S. dead 
and 1,000 wounded. To anyone who con- 
tinues to question the use of Cambodia 
by the enemy, I would simply cite a few 
of the many recent stories about the 
nature and extent of this backdoor aid. 
For instance Time magazine in its De- 
cember 1, 1967, issue states in part: 

The Communists have dotted Cambodia's 
600-mile frontier along South Viet Nam with 
dozens of jungle encampments, of which at 
least five are classified by U.S. intelligence as 
major bases (see map). The network, which 
stretches from the marshlands of the Me- 
kong Delta into the bloodied hills of the 
Central Highlands, is believed to support six 
regiments of North Vietmamese regulars as 
well as innumerable Viet Cong guerrillas— 
a total of up to 20,000 men who are kept 
busy raiding and reeonnoitering along the 
border. A key base is tucked away in Cam- 
bodia’s “Parrott’s Beak,” just 40 miles west 
of Saigon, which also harbors one of the 
several jungle hospitals established by the 
Communists. 

Sihanouk Trail. According to the detailed 
picture that emerges from boxloads of in- 
telligence reports in Saigon, the camps are 
used as training centers, supply storehouses 
and marshaling points for such large-scale 
Communist operations as last month’s at- 
tacks on Loc Ninh, which lies directly across 
from the two major bases, and the fighting 
at Dak To, which faces another base at the 
intersection with Laos. 

Most of the heavy military aquipment for 
the Communist troops continues to come 
down the pipeline from the North through 
Laos, but the Communists manage to fill 
most of their food and clothing needs within 
Cambodia itself. Under a procurement system 
involving the Chinese embassy in Pnompenh, 
the Communists buy up to 100,000 tons of 
Cambodian rice a year. Until the Cambodian 
army cut itself into the lucrative trade re- 
cently in order to raise money for Siha- 
nouk’s pet welfare programs, it was handled 
almost exclusively by Cambodia’s colony of 
Chinese merchants. 


Associated Press reporters George 
McArthur and Horst Faas in a story ap- 
pearing in the Washington Evening Star, 
November 20, tell that: 

A Vietcong camp showing signs of recent 
use was found on the border opposite War 
Zone C about 70 miles northwest of Sai- 
gon, It had been used for several months and 
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could have been a staging area for Loc Ninh 
Battle only 9 miles away earlier this month. 


William Beecher, writing in the New 
York Times of November 24, 1967, re- 
lates that: 

United States officials agree that while 
some rice is acquired by enemy troops in 
South Vietnam and a little is brought from 
North Vietnam, a substantial quantity is pur- 
chased in Cambodia for the use of North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong units. There are 
intelligence reports that large supplies of rice 
are brought in Phnom Penh, the Cambodian 
Capital, and moved by Cambodian Army 
trucks toward the Vietnamese border. 


Donald Kirk in a dispatch from Phnom 
Penh appearing in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, November 24, states: 

Highly informed sources here report the 
fishing > Ream on Cambodia's southern 
coast is the point at which arms are landed 
for shipment through Cambodia to Commu- 
nist forces in South Vietnam. 


In the December 11, 1967, issue of U.S. 
News & World Report, in an article en- 
titled “Cambodia—Growing Base for 
Vietnam Reds” it is said: 

Americans and South Vietnamese killed 
and wounded in recent costly battles at Dak 
To and Loc Ninh had in effect, been fighting 
under a tight leash. The reason: Communists 
used bases inside “neutral” Cambodia to 
build up their forces for those battles, U.S. 
planes and artillery were banned from at- 
tacking the build-up points. 

When the tide of fighting turned against 
the Reds, they fled back to “safe sanctuaries” 
in Cambodia. Once across the border the 
Communist forces were immune from su- 
perior American firepower. 


And a few paragraphs later in the 
same article: 

The Dak To campaign is just one example 
of how the Reds use the Cambodian “sanc- 
tuary” for immediate tactical advantage. It 
has other important uses as well. Rice grown 
in Cambodia ends up in the hands of Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese units. The Cam- 
bodian Government openly sold 30,000 tons 
to the Viet Cong in 1966. Communist agents 
were able to buy at least that much, per- 
haps far more, on the open market. 


Mr. Speaker, the problem of Cambodia 
is getting worse, not better. Our policy, 
for far too long, has danced to Sihanouk’s 
tune, only to have him move closer and 
eloser in support of the enemies of South 
Vietnam. 

It may well be that the Cambodian 
Army, even if it wanted to, would be in- 
capable of adequately policing its own 
borders. Even so, it is my view that a 
great deal more could be done, than is 
now being done. The U.S. proposal to fi- 
nance a more extensive and effective sur- 
veillance of the Cambodia-Scuth Viet- 
namese border and Cambodia’s ports is, 
of course, desirable, but the composition 
of the International Control Commission 
makes it most doubtful that any such 
plans are likely to be implemented. 

The enemy has carried the war into 
Cambodia. It has done so with Si- 
hanouk’s political and material support. 
Unhesitatingly he expresses “total soli- 
darity” with the Vietcong and has re- 
peatediy acknowledged aiding the Viet 
Minh and the Vietcong. Recently he is 
quoted as saying: 

We have made a verbal agreement with the 
Viet Cong trade. The Viet Cong 
buy our rice, medicines and other goods and 
pay with dollars. 
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Only a few days ago Sihanouk is re- 
ported to have written the National Lib- 
eration Front Ambassador to Cambodia 
urging that “our brotherly solidarity 
must be further strengthened without 
interruption.” 

Mr, Speaker, it is clear beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt that Cambodia has given, 
and continues to give, substantial help to 
the Vietcong. No knowledgeable military 
official with whom I have talked, either 
while in Vietnam some 18 months ago or 
since, has expressed any doubt about it. 
Why then, I ask, do we not urge the 
Saigon Government to close the Mekong 
River at the Cambodian border? Since 
January 1965, South Vietnam has, in 
fact, refused to permit Communist-flag 
ships, or vessels coming from Communist 
ports, or carrying Communist goods, ac- 
cess to the Mekong and I hasten to point 
out that this action created no particular 
international difficulties, a fact which 
should conclusively answer the argu- 
ment that South Vietnam has no legal 
basis for actions to control the use of the 
Mekong River within its boundariés. 
With the Cambodian economy making 
such a vital contribution to the Vietcong 
and the enemies of South Vietnam, why 
should South Vietnam continue to per- 
mit Cambodia-bound ships to sail some 
150 miles right through its sovereign ter- 
ritory, and in addition require the diver- 
sion of its limited naval resources to pro- 
vide escorts for this traffic to insure no 
contraband is discharged on the way. 

It is currently reported that U.S. mili- 
tary commanders are recommending 
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that Cambodia’s other major seaport, 
Sihanoukville on the Gulf of Thailand, 
be quarantined to stop the flow of Com- 
munist weapons and ammunition to the 
Vietcong; and that a “hot pursuit” policy 
be adopted to allow them to cross the 
Cambodian border and destroy the 
enemy bases. These hard decisions may 
well have to be made. However, I would 
respectfully suggest that consideration 
first be given to closing the Mekong River 
to all Cambodian traffic. This can be ac- 
complished quickly and easily without 
any loss of life and without any great 
risk of confrontation with any other 
power. Our message to Sihanouk would 
be received loud and clear. Furthermore, 
this action would immediately choke 
Cambodia’s only other major seaport 
with vessels diverted from the Mekong 
thereby compelling the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment to utilize its hard pressed port 
facilities for goods needed purely for 
legitimate domestic purposes. In sum, I 
believe the ultimate result should help 
immeasurably in the achievement of our 
objective to dry up Cambodia as a source 
of supply to the enemy, but without di- 
rect military action. 

Our failure to insist that Sihanouk 
maintain a policy of genuine neutrality, 
has created conditions that have the 
grave potential of intensifying the war. 
The chances of a major expansion of the 
conflict into Cambodia have in fact in- 
creased, not decreased. This trend of 
events must be reversed. To delay action 
further only invites an even greater 
problem in the future. Sihanouk must be 
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shown that his one-eyed neutralism will 
not be tolerated. To continue to base our 
policy on the slim hope that someday 
Sihanouk will decide that the Vietcong 
will lose the war, is self-defeating. We 
have failed to make it in Sihanouk’s in- 
terest to stop aiding the enemy. I suggest 
again that the loss of this important out- 
let to the sea would be an appropriate 
and a wholly justified means for encour- 
aging Sihanouk to establish a policy of 
“strict neutrality.” 

Mr. Speaker, we have recently had 
some encouraging reports from General 
Westmoreland about the progress of the 
conflict. However, it has been widely re- 
ported that he has expressed deep con- 
cern over the problem of Cambodia. It is 
apparent that our efforts to curb the 
flow of supplies from North Vietnam 
have forced the enemy to look more and 
more to Cambodia. While this war is dif- 
ferent in many respects from any we 
have fought in the past, it is the same in 
at least one basic element. That is, with- - 
out supplies, the enemy cannot continue 
to carry on the struggle. It is abundantly 
clear that if this war is to be shortened, 
this back-door aid to the enemy must be 
stopped. It is time our policy faced up to 
this fact and produced results. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the REC- 
orD I insert a table showing the level of 
free world shipping to Cambodia, 
through the first 8 months of 1967, ac- 
cording to Department of Defense in- 
formation, together with several recent 
press accounts concerning Cambodia: 


Panama- United 
nian Kingdom - 


French Jap- Cyprus 
anese 


Singa- Nether- 
pore lands € 


Indo- Spanish Norwegian Greek Swifzer- Den- ita India Paki 
nesia land mark y on por DA 


2 


Total 


SIHANOUKVILLE 


1 British. 


From Time magazine, Dec. 1, 1967] 
CAMBODIA: BUILDUP ON THE BORDER 


Confronted by persistent allied military 
pressure, North Vietnamese infiltrators are 
finding their old south-bound routes to be 
increasingly hazardous traveling. The DMZ 
and the South China Sea coast have been 
virtually sealed off, and the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail’s Laotian branch is being steadily 
pounded from the air. That leaves only Cam- 
bodia as a relatively bomb-free route into 
South Viet Nam. This kind of end run is 
hardly new to the Communists, who have 
often used Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s neu. 
tral kingdom as a gateway and a sanctuary. 


But the rising intensity of the war is caus- 
ing them to use Cambodia more and more 
as a launching pad and supply depot. 

The Communists have dotted Cambodia’s 
600-mile frontier along South Viet Nam with 
dozens of jungle encampments, of which at 
least five are classified by U.S. intelligence 
as major bases (see map). The network, 
which stretches from the marshlands of the 
Mekong Delta into the bloodied hills of the 
Central Highlands, is believed to support six 
regiments of North Vietnamese regulars as 
well as innumerable Viet Cong guerrillas— 
a total of up to 20,000 men who are kept 
busy raiding and reconnoitering along the 
border. A key base is tucked away in Cam- 


bodia’s “Parrot’s Beak,” just 40 miles west 
of Saigon, which also harbors one of the 
several jungle hospitals established by the 
Communists. 
SIHANOUK TRAIL 

According to the detailed picture that 
emerges from boxloads of intelligence re- 
ports in Saigon, the camps are used as train- 
ing centers, supply storehouses and mar- 
shaling points for such large-scale Commu- 
nist operations as last month’s attacks on 
Loc Ninh, which lies directly across from 
two major bases, and the fighting at Dak 
To, which faces another base at the inter- 
section with Laos. 
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Most of the heavy military equipment for 
the Communist troops continues to come 
down the pipeline from the North through 
Laos, but the Communists manage to fill 
much of their food and clothing needs within 
Cambodia itself. Under a procurement sys- 
tem involving the Chinese embassy in 
Pnompenh, the Communists buy up to 
100,000 tons of Cambodian rice a year. Until 
the Cambodian army cut itself into the 
lucrative trade recently in order to raise 
money for Sihanouk’s pet welfare programs, 
it was handled almost exclusively by Cam- 
bodia’s colony of Chinese merchants, 
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Other food; medicines and soft goods arrive 
by ship from North Viet Nam and China at 
Sihanoukville, Cambodia's oulet on the Gulf 
of Thailand. They are then trucked over 
the U.S.-built Friendship Highway to 
Pnompenh and sent to the border bases 
along routes that the American military has 
named the Sihanouk Trail. Occasionally, 
V.C. guerrillas buy surplus Chinese small 
arms from local Cambodian commanders,_ 
but this is strictly local enterprise by Sih- 
anouk's low-paid officers. 

On his recent visit to the U.S. General 
William Westmoreland expressed concern 
and anger at this enemy buildup just be- 
yond the reach of his troops. There has even 
been some talk among the military of a 
Cuba-type “quarantine” of Sihanoukville. 
But the idea hardly pleases U.S. diplomats. 
However annoying they find Sihanouk’s 
warm embrace of Hanoi’s cause, they rec- 
ognize that. he is engaged in a delicate bal- 
ancing act to keep his country out of the 
Communist grip. Even if he fully appreci- 
ated the magnitude of the infiltration—as 
he does not seem to—and were determined 
to kick the Communists out, his 30,000-man 
army could hardly cope with the North Viet- 
namese regulars. 

U.S. officials hope that Sihanouk’s neu- 
trality may gradually become a little less 
Red-tinged. Occasionally they are encouraged 
by such actions as Sihanouk’s recent forceful 
response to Peking's propagandizing in Cam- 
bodia; he closed down Red-lining newspapers 
and threatened to recall his ambassador. But 
Sihanouk has a way of dissipating good will 
quickly. Recently he has been mixing par- 
ticularly virulent attacks on the U.S. (“neo- 
colonialist aggressor”) with denials that the 
Communists are using Cambodia as a sanc- 
tuary. Last week, angered by the discovery 
of a Communist camp site inside Cambodia 
by three American newsman (Time, Nov. 24), 
Sihanouk declared that henceforth his bor- 
ders would be sealed to all U.S. journalists. 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 20, 1967] 

Camp IN CAMBODIA LINKED TO VIETCONG 

(By George McArthur and Horst Faas) 


ON THE CAMBODIAN BORDER, November 19.— 
The carefully camouflaged Vietcong camp was 
hidden beneath lush jungle about four miles 
inside neutral Cambodia, 

The signs were unmistakable, despite Cam- 
bodian denials, that countless numbers of 
men and tons of supplies had crossed this 
jungle site and gone on to the war in South 
Vietnam. 

The camp’s occupants, probably several 
hundred men from a major headquarters 
command group, had left but days before. 
Some had been in the area the previous night, 
as shown by fresh footprints after a heavy 
rain, One soldier had left a mosquito net, still 
rigged over a hammock, 

From the camp and stretching toward the 
unmarked frontier with Vietnam was a heav- 
ily traveled military road. Monsoon rains had 
turned stretches of it into a bog. Engineers 
had laid down a covering of neatly trimmed 
logs capable of supporting heavy trucks. 
Tracks indicated many had passed that way. 

The road crossed the border barely nine 
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miles from the South Vietnamese town of 
Locninh, scene of a bitter battle this month. 
Amerlcan commanders said the enemy chose 
this battlefield because of its nearness to the 
sanctuary of the border—a sanctuary denied 
by Cambodia's neutralist ruler, Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk. The Prince has recently quali- 
fied his position by saying his 34,000-man 
army could not possibly seal the 500-mile 
border. 

Sihanouk has been informed of our discov- 
ery of the camp. His reaction has not been 
disclosed. 


INVESTIGATION PROMISED 


But Premier Son Sann said a Cambodian 
investigation will be made. 

“It is impossible that the camp was used 
for any long period of time,” the Premier said. 
“It was not a sanctuary.” 

He acknowledged that there had been some 
crossings of the frontier by Communist 
forces, but he said his government has always 
demanded withdrawal as soon as intrusions 
were discovered. 

[UPI correspondent Ray F. Herndon, who 
was also among those who visited the camp, 
reported that he had “the distinct impres- 
sion” that the Cambodian government did 
not know such a camp existed.] 

Reporters visited the frontier at the in- 
vitation of Prince Sihanouk, who offered 
military escorts and ordered provincial offi- 
cials to cooperate with Western newsmen. 


AREA PINPOINTED 


When we drove to the district capital of 
Mimot, about 15 miles from the frontier, and 
pointed out precisely where we wanted to go, 
no difficulties were raised. 

The site we asked to visit, chosen on the 
basis of information from qualified sources, 
was a thin track branching off National 
Route 7 and barely shown even on detailed 
maps, From the paved highway which parel- 
leis the border north of War Zone O, the 
track was hardly noticeable, the entrance 
shrouded by trees. 

On each side were signs warning against 
smoking, forest fires or the unauthorized cut- 
ting of timber. Walking down the twisting 
trail, there was nothing out of the ordinary 
save the unusual number of tire and cart 
tracks on a small dirt road that ostensibly led 
nowhere. 

ROAD DISCOVERED 


Then, a few hundred yards into the woods, 
the corduroy road of logs burst into view. To 
one side was a small camouflaged clearing 
surrounded by a drainage ditch. 

The small military escort was embarrassed. 
A young leutenant said perhaps the road 
was used by timberthieves. Another sug- 
gested it was built by the forestry depart- 
ment. 

We asked to come back the next day, with 
a bigger military escort to go deeper into the 
jungle. The major in charge of our escort 
agreed, but his earlier friendliness was gone. 
Prince Sisawath, a cousin of Prince Norodom 
who was along, remarked somewhat bitterly: 
“I suppose you will write about the Sihanouk 
trail.” 


Next morning, when we started back to 
the jungle, the Prince was absent but there 
was a full escort including an army truck 
with a 20-mm cannon. This, it was explained 
was to protect us from possible attack by in- 
truding American planes. 


TRAIL TO CAMPSITE 


Back in the jungle, a little path off the 
corduroy road led within half a mile to the 
Vietcong campsite. There was no mistaking 
the neat military order, the shelter, the little 
bamboo desks and tables. 

Everything was camouflaged. Some shel- 
ters contained pens used by the Vietcong to 
keep pigs or chickens. Many bits of evidence, 
even a page from the camp’s supply depart- 
ment, were found. A North Vietnamese medi- 
cal supply bag had also been left behind. 
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Anyone who has seen similar camps in 
Vietnam itself could be certaim this was a 
guerrilla camp. Its location indicates that 
the Vietcong regularly uses Cambodian 
Route 7, which runs east from the capital of 
Phnom Penh and roughly parallels the South 
Vietnamese border for about 40 miles above 
War Zone C, where much of the fighting in 
Vietnam has taken place in the past year. 

One such camp, of course, does not prove 
the American contention that the Vietcong 
systematically violate the Cambodian fron- 
tier and use Cambodian territory as a sanc- 
tuary. 

The Americans say, however, that such 
camps are numerous along the northern half 
of the 500-mile Cambodlan-Vietnamese 
frontier. 


[From the Evening Star, Nov. 20, 1967] 


Rep Camp SITE IN CAMBODIA CONTRADICTS 
ROYAL DENIALS 


(By George McArthur and Horst Faas) 


PHNOM PENH, CAMBODIA—The discovery 
of a Viet Cong camp site four miles inside 
Cambodia has angered Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk and raised doubts about his past 
denials that Vietnamese Communist forces 
were given sanctuary in his country. 

Cambodia's ruling prince reportedly re- 
gards the discovery by American newsmen 
as a fabrication and part of a campaign 
against him by the U.S. press. 

The Viet Cong camp, showing signs of 
recent use, was found on the border op- 
posite War Zone C, about 70 miles northwest 
of Saigon. It had been used for several 
months and could have been a staging area 
for the Loc Ninh battle, only nine miles 
away, earlier this month. 

The prince, who contends the United 
States is the aggressor in Vietnam, reported- 
ly told intimates the reports of the camp 
were part of a campaign inspired by the U.S. 
Command in Saigon to justify military opera- 
tions against Cambodia. 

RECORDS DISCOVERED 


Evidence of Viet Cong occupancy found 
in the camp included military records written 
in Vietnamese, North Vietnamese medical 
supplies and similar items. Dated scraps of 
paper indicated the camp had been used 
for several months dating back to last Feb- 
ruary. 

There were unmistakable signs that sev- 
eral hundred men, probably from a major 
headquarters command group, had used the 
camp. Occupants had left only a few days 
before. 

From the camp a heavily traveled road 
went through the dense jungle to the 
frontier, crossing it nine miles from Loc 
Ninh. Logs had been put down to counteract 
the monsoon mud. Tracks indicated many 
heavy trucks had used it. 

One embarrassed young lieutenant escort- 
ing the reporters said perhaps the road was 
used by timber thieves. Another suggested 
it was. built by the forestry department. 

BELIEVED IN GOOD FAITH 

Reporters visited the frontier at the in- 
vitation of Sihanouk, Diplomats in Phnom 
Penh felt that despite his stated sym- 
pathies with the Viet Cong he did not be- 
lieve the Communists were seriously using 
Cambodian territory as a staging area. 

The prince did not qualify his invitation 
to the frontier. He offered military escorts 
and ordered provincial officials to cooperate 
with Western newsmen. They did. 

When reporters drove to the district capital 
of Mimot, about 15 miles from the Viet- 
namese frontier, and pointed out precisely 
where they wanted to go, no difficulties were 
raised. 

The district administrator, Oung Hong 
Cheng Hor, an affable 39-year-old career 
civil servant, laughed and said nothing 
would be found. 
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CHARGES OFTEN MADE 


American officers have charged for years 
that the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese 
use Cambodia as a sanctuary when the going 
gets too rough for them. 

American authorities in Vietnam have pin- 
pointed at least 20 permanent camp sites, 
many of them in a five-mile area adjoining 
the border where the Cambodian army does 
not patrol and has no significant posts. 

Competent authorities say the Viet Cong 
operate just as clandestinely in Cambodia as 
they do in Vietnam. They select areas where 
they are unlikely to meet Cambodian 
soldiers, particularly the virtually unin- 
habited northeast where Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam come together. 

BORDER SITE REPORTED 

Impartial foreign sources in Phnom Penh 
have knowledge of Viet Cong forces in Cam- 
bodia., Many contend the number is far 
greater than anything suspected by Prince 
Sihanouk. 

A fenced, well-guarded, maximum security 
camp is reported to have been installed long 
ago along the border in Mondulkiri Province 
opposite the lower reaches of the Vietnamese 
highlands. 

Other bivouac and transit areas are re- 
ported in Mondulkiri and adjourning Rat- 
nakiri provinces. A 400-bed hospital has been 
reported near the district town of Mimot, in 
Kampong Cham Province. ~ 

Sources in Phnom Penh who asked not to 
be identified also gave this information : 

Along the border of Kampong Cham Prov- 
ince, where rubber plantations are frequent, 
about 20 percent of the workers are of Viet- 
namese origin and many are members of the 
Viet Cong. Workers disappear for several 
days and plantation managers suspect they 
duck across the border for short operations. 

Some competent authorities in Phnom 
Penh contend that Sihanouk does not know 
the extent to which his territory is being 
used by the Viet Cong. 

Others say the prince has intentionally 
ignored Viet Cong activity, particularly in 
the jungled northern provinces where his 
government has little control anyway. 

In the southern provinces bordering Viet- 
nam on the Mekong Delta, his orders to stop 
Viet Cong infiltrators have been relatively 
effective. 

[From the Evening Star, Nov. 20, 1967] 
U.S. PLANES FEARED—CAMBODIANS PATROL 
BORDER WITH CAUTION 
(By Donald Kirk) 

Roure 19, NEAR THE CAMBODIAN-SOUTH 
VETNAM FRONTIER.—The Cambodian army 
lieutenant stopped at a tumbled-down pile 
of logs and boards and raised his hand. 
That's no-man’s land,” he said, pointing to 
the east. We cannot go farther.” 

Half a mile away in a jugle clearing, trees 
painted white by the International Control 
Commission set up by the 1954 Geneva agree- 
ment mark the border between Cambodia 
and South Vietnam. 

“We once had a permanent post here,” said 
the lieutenant, sitting on the log remains of 
the old fortification. But it was too difficult 
to supply. Now we just send patrols.” 

He added that even the patrols did not 
walk the last half mile to the frontier for 
fear of attacks by American planes. 

As he spoke the sound of jets reverberated 
through the dense jungle. The planes, in- 
visible through the bushes and towering 


trees, were apparently a mile or so away, well 
within South Vietnam. 


But American pilots don’t always observe 
the border so scrupulously. 
AMERICAN LEAFLET 
A sergeant picked up an American prop- 


ganda leaflet showing a B52 dropping 
bombs. The back of the pamphlet explained 
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that the B52 raids were “necessary” to wipe 
out the Viet Cong. 

The sergeant said he had never seen B52s 
near the Cambodian-Vietnam frontier, but 
cited five cases in the last month in which 
American reconnaissance planes and helicop- 
ters had attacked near O Yadao, the name of 
the last regularly manned Cambodian out- 
post, three miles inside the frontier. 

He said one soldier was hurt in a rocket 
attack early this month and several civilians 
had been killed or wounded in a nearby 
village. 

The flimsy thatched roof huts of O Yadao 
mark the last point toward which even jeeps 
can slog down Route 19, once an important 
French road to the Vietnam highland center 
of Pleiku, but now a potholed single lane 
closed to all but occasional military vehicles. 

A dozen men commanded by a tall, craggy 
sergeant of Montagnard extraction are as- 
signed to watch for both American planes 
and Viet Cong soldiers, whom the Americans 
are certain rely on Cambodia’s eastern fron- 
tiers to regroup and rest after fighting in 
South Vietnam. 

The sergeant, named Ek Sem, said his men 
occasionally fired a Chinese antiaircraft gun, 
placed in the middle of the encampment, but 
so far had not hit any of the planes. 

DENIES SEEING VIET CONG 

He denied having ever encountered any 
Viet Cong. “We go on patrols every day,” he 
said. We never see anything.” 

If he does, he said his orders are not to fire 
but simply to ask them to return across the 
frontier. 

The provincial governor and army com- 
mander, Chhor-Sien, said only 2,000 soldiers 
were assigned to the entire province, which 
covers the northeast corner of Cambodia, a 
mountainous, dense jungle region. 

Chhor-Sien said his men had not seen a 
single Communist soldier, either Vietnamese 
or Viet Cong, and confirmed the impression 
that American planes were of much greater 
concern. 

At Pak Nhai, a company-sized outpost on 
Route 19 eight miles west of the border, he 
pointed to a small heap of shrapnel and tub- 
ing, souvenirs, he said, of an American rocket 
attack on July 30 in which a woman was 
killed in a village 100 yards away. 

As he spoke, a Montagnard woman ran 
from the village to the post. She said an 
American rocket had killed her 5-year-old 
son two weeks ago. “I was with my family in 
my home,” she told an interpreter, displaying 
a jagged scar on her left arm she said was 
caused when she was hit by shrapnel in the 
same attack. 

Soldiers at the post said they saw American 
reconnaissance planes at least three times 
a day, but explained the planes only fired 
“two or three times a month.“ 

The governor also claimed the Americans 
had dropped defollating chemicals as far as 
12 miles inside the Cambodian frontier, de- 
stroying about 1,000 square miles of rubber 
plantations and uncultivated forests. 

“The Americans drop defoliants several 
times a month,” he said. “But we have never 
seen Viet Cong there. The war across the 
border is none of our business.” 


PLANTERS REPORT REDS 


French planters in the region, however, dis- 
puted the governor’s contention that no Viet 
Cong cross the border. “It's clear that in hot 
fighting the Viet Cong move backward some- 
times,” said one plantation manager. A year 
ago VC unit was pushed inside Cambodian 
territory and given 24 hours to leave. And it 
did.” 

He added that it was almost impossible for 
Cambodia’s miniscule, ill-equipped forces in 
the province even to know of the existence 
of Communist camps in the rough, trackless 
hills. 


“That would require very precise aerial 
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observation,” he said. “So the Cambodians 
don’t bother them.” 

One planter claimed the Communist forces 
held medical facilities and supply posts in the 
hills, but did not think they could hide 
away an entire division, as the Americans 
have charged. 


[From the Evening Star, Nov. 24, 1967] 


Rep PORT REVEALED—CAMEODIAN VILLAGE Is 
REPORTED USED 
(By Donald Kirk) 

PHNOM PENH, CaMBopIA.—Highly in- 
formed sources here report the fishing vil- 
lage of Ream on Cambodia’s southern coast 
is the point at which arms are landed for 
shipment through Cambodia to Communist 
forces in South Vietnam. 

These sources, including French planters 
who have lived and worked in this former 
French colony for most of their lives, say 
the arms are loaded into motorized fishing 
boats several miles off Ream and brought 


to the village, where Chinese merchants 


transfer the boxes to trucks for the trek to 
the Vietnam border. 

The arms are shipped through Ream, which 
also has a small Cambodian naval installa- 
tion, without the knowledge of Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, in the opinion of these 
sources, 

Sihanouk repeatedly has denied reports, 
based largely on American intelligence 
sources, that Communist arms move through 
Cambodia. 

Sources here said the arms arrived just 
outside Cambodian waters on freighters from 
China and East European countries. The 
sources had no estimate of the amount of 
arms shipped through Ream but believed it 
was relatively small—mainly small arms and 
ammunition for use by the Viet Cong and 
not North Vietnamese troops. 

The arms are believed sent to Vietnam's 
delta region. Observers believed the Commu- 
nists sometimes preferred to ship through 
Ream to avoid the long trip from North to 
South Vietnam over the Ho Chi Minh trail 
through Laos. 

Sources here had no information that the 
Communists shipped arms through Siha- 
noukville, as has been claimed. 

In fact these sources believed the Com- 
munists might purposefully avoid Siha- 
noukville, named for Prince Sihanouk and 
envisioned by him as Cambodia's major 
prestige port, to prevent the possibility of 
an embarrassing discovery that might re- 
duce his sympathy for the Communist strug- 
gle in Vietnam. 

(The report of the use of Ream came al- 
most simultaneously with one from Wash- 
ington that U.S, officials are becoming con- 
cerned over the possibility that Sihanouk- 
ville would become a major port of entry 
for Communist war supplies. Should this 
happen, said Washington sources, some ef- 
fort to quarantine Cambodia might be neces- 
sary.) 

Ream, a one-street village lined with 
Chinese shops that have their backs leading 
to small piers, is some 15 miles from Sihan- 
oukville at the end of a narrow dirt road. 

In a brief visit to Ream, packing boxes and 
oll drums were seen beside the shops. 

Several motorized fishing boats, ranging 
from 15 to approximately 60 feet long, were 
moored at the piers. Shopkeepers said they 
were all strictly fishing boats, and a look at 
several of them revealed nothing of suspici- 
ous nature on board. 

At the end of the road, several guards 
were assigned to stop traffic at a gate opening 
on the naval installation. Half a dozen small 
naval ships, including landing craft, were 
docked at the base. Authorities denied en- 
trance to the facility on the grounds that 
formal permission was needed. 

Planters, with contacts among Chinese 
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merchants and Vietnamese fishermen living 
in Cambodia, say arms began movin; through 
Ream only in the past couple of years. They 
also expressed the belief that arms were 
sometimes transferred from fishing boats to 
shore at other isolated points along the 
coast, 

Sources here said the arms were shipped 
through Cambodia to a large extent in closed 
trucks whose drivers carried papers saying 
they were only loaded with rice for local use. 

One source said these trucks sometimes 
traveled “with special military permission,” 
indicating elements in the Cambodian army 
were working for the Viet Cong. 

One key factor in moving the arms into 
Cambodia, according to the French planters, 
is Vietnamese employed on rubber planta- 
tions near the border. One source said the 
Vietnamese had dug tunnels at some points 
for moving goods out of sight of Cambodian 
soldiers and guards, who have orders to stop 
all such activity. 

Although Sihanouk denies these and all 
other such claims, sources here confirmed 
that Frenchmen had unexpectedly spotted 
Communist troops on several occasions. 

In Northeast Cambodia, a French school 
teacher took a wrong turn on a road and 
drove into a clearing which he described to 
acquaintances as “full of Viet Cong.” The 
teacher, who taught geography in Phmon 
Penh, is said to have been turned over to 
Cambodian authorities and sent back to 
France. 

In another incident, a chauffer driving a 
French diplomat to the border near the 
Vietnam highlands turned onto the “wrong 
road,” said a source here, and encountered 
approximately 25 black-clad peasants, most 
of them bearing arms. 

The chauffer, who was driving in a convoy 
sponsored by the government to prove there 
were no Viet Cong guerrillas in the area, real- 
ized he had made a mistake, turned back and 
rejoined the convoy on the main road. 

Cambodian Officials told the diplomat the 
black-clad men must have Cambodian mili- 
tia, an explanation, said the source who re- 
peated the , that “convinced no one.” 

Despite such stories, Sihanouk claims no 
knowledge of the presence of Viet Cong or 
Communist troops here or the smuggling of 
arms—and also rice—across his borders to 
Vietnam. 

He has, however, accused the Americans of 
sometimes “pushing the Viet Cong into Cam- 
bodia” during battles on the other side. 

But the sources emphasized that Sihanouk 
himself was probably not aware of the extent 
of Vietnamese Communist activities. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 24, 1967] 


Fon Sam To Use CAMBODIAN PORT—SOME 
U.S. OFFICERS WEIGH SIHANOUKVILLE QUAR- 
ANTINE To BAR VIETCONG ARMS 


(By William Beecher) 


WASHINGTON, November 23.—Some Amer- 
ican military leaders in Saigon and Wash- 
ington are concerned about reports that 
major ammunition shipments are reach- 
ing North Vietnamese and Vietcong forces 
by sea through Cambodia. A staff study has 
been ordered on the value and implications 
of a quarantine of the Cambodian coastline. 

Such a quarantine might involve stopping 
and searching Soviet, Chinese and other for- 
eign-flag vessels. 

Some civilian officials here suggest that if 
Saigon can produce persuasive evidence of 
arms shipments through the main Cam- 
bodian seaport, Sihanoukville, the evidence 
might be placed before Cambodia’s Chief of 
State, Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 


“SIHANOUK MAY NOT KNOW 


“Sihanouk may not know the full extent 
of the North Vietnamese activities in his 
remote border areas, and wouldn't be able 
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to do much with his 40,000-man army even 
if he wanted to,” one official said. 

“But he could very well control what moves 
through his port. And if military intel- 
ligence can come up with convincing proof 
of arms traffic, we think Sihanouk could 
make no reasonable excuse for not control- 
ling it.” 

Gen. William C. Westmoreland, command- 
er of American military forces in Vietnam, 
is represented as being disturbed about ship- 
ments through Cambodia. But he is not be- 
lieved to have made any quarantine recom- 
mendations to President Johnson or other 
high Administration officials during his re- 
cent stay in Washington. 

Most of the military concern arises from 
the ability demonstrated by the enemy, first 
at Loeninh and now at Dakto, to stock up 
enough mortars, machine and ammuni- 
tion for sustained operations. Both sites are 
close to the Cambodian border. 

Military leaders say that most of four North 
Vietnamese regiments, approaching 10,000 
men in strength, were preparing for battle 
in Cambodia last month. The officers esti- 
mate that 5,000 North Vietnamese, including 
many support troops, remain in Cambodia 
now. 

Prince Sihanouk has repeatedly denied 
that the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese 
use his country as a sanctuary. He was re- 
ported to be angry earlier this week over the 
discovery of a recently abandoned Vietcong 
camp four miles inside Cambodia. The camp 
was found and photographed by correspond- 
ents of The Associated Press and United 
Press International. 

Military and civilian authorities agree that 
most arms and ammunition for enemy forces 
in Vietnam moves by land from North Viet- 
nam, over the complex of roads and paths in 
Laos known as the Ho Chi Minh Trail, and 
from these into South Vietnam, or into sup- 
ply caches in southeastern Laos and north- 
eastern Cambodia, 

The officials also agree that while some rice 
is acquired by enemy troops in South Viet- 
nam, and a little is brought from North Viet- 
nam, a substantial quantity is purchased in 
Cambodia for use of North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong units. 

There are intelligence reports that large 
supplies of rice are bought in Pnompenh, the 
Cambodian capital, and moved by Cambodian 
Army trucks toward the Vietnamese border 
to the northeast. 

“There is a good deal of corruption within 
the Cambodian Army, and much of this ac- 
tivity could very well be unauthorized,” one 
Official said. 


WESTMORELAND CITES PATROLS 


At a news conference in the Pentagon on 
Tuesday, General Westmoreland said that 
with the extension of South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment control into the countryside and 
with the imposition of coastal patrols, the 
enemy had to turn to Cambodia and buy rice, 

“A lot of Chinese merchants in Pnompenh, 
I suspect, have become rich because of this,” 
he said. 

There have been some intelligence reports 
that Chinese arms shipments, ostensibly des- 
tined for the Cambodian Army, have arrived 
in Sihanoukville and been carried over the 
Cambodian-American Friendship Highway, 
built with United States aid funds between 
Sihanoukville and Pnompenh. From there, 
according to the reports the goods have 
moved by road, river and canal to Vietcong 
or North Vietnamese troops. 

Some Washington officials disparage this 
information as “low-level, low-confidence in- 
telligence.” Others insist that it is only a 
matter of time until conclusive evidence can 
be assembled on the reports of arms traffic. 

One civilian official said there was no evi- 
dence of “knowing collusion” between Prince 
Sihanouk and those who might be aiding the 
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North Vietnamese, whether in supplying rice 
or arms or in permitting them to operate 
from base camps along the Cambodian bor- 
der. 

The fact that Prince Sthanouk allowed the 
American news agency men, accompanied by 
Cambodian troops, to search for the enemy 
base camp on Cambodian soil is viewed here 
as support for the contention that he may 
not have realized the extent of Vietcong ac- 
tivity in the remote, jungle-covered border 
regions. 


[From the Evening Star, Noy. 30, 1967] 
Hanor, NLF Bm To Incrre CAMBODIA 
(By Donald Kirk) 


PHNOM PENH.—The bland exteriors of the 
diplomatic missions of North Vietnam and 
the Viet Cong conceal machines for prop- 
aganda and infiltration aimed at t 
Cambodia into a “third front” from which 
to fight the United States and Saigon gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam. 

Informed sources here report that the em- 
bassy of North Vietnam and the “representa- 
tion” of the National Liberation Front, the 
official name for the Viet Cong, devote much 
of their time to developing a network of con- 
tacts, mainly among the country’s 400,000 
residents of Vietnamese ancestry, for ship- 
ping rice and other products from Cambodia 
to Vietnam. 

Mastermind of the Viet Cong operation 
here is Nguyen Van Hieu, a member of the 
Central Committee of the National Libera- 
tion Front. Hieu, once regarded as roving 
foreign minister for the Front, negotiated 
with Cambodia a year ago for raising the 
Viet Cong’s diplomatic position here to that 
of a “representation,” just one step below 
ar embassy status. He now heads the mis- 

on, 

Hailed as an “intellectual patriot” by the 
Viet Cong press, Hieu is viewed in some 
quarters as one of the half dozen top men in 
the NLF. A former secondary school teacher 
and “journalist” who wrote propaganda ar- 
ticles against the Americans and their “pup- 
pets” in Saigon, he headed Viet Cong mis- 
sions in Prague and East Berlin before com- 
ing here four months ago. His presence indi- 
cates the importance the Viet Cong attach to 
bringing “neutral” Cambodia firmly into the 
conflict on the Communist side. 


NOT UNSUBTLE 


But Hieu is not so unsubtle as to offend 
the Cambodian government, especially its 
sensitive chief of state, Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk, by overtly urging it to join the war. 

His first move, in fact, was to work out a 
declaration of “respect and recognition” for 
Cambodia’s frontiers that meant the Viet 
Cong, if they were to win, would abandon 
all the Saigon government's claim for dis- 
puted territory along the border. 

Hieu, who lives in a three-story apartment 
building behind the modern stone and con- 
crete villa of the NLF, also has abandoned 
his request for “special status” for the local 
Vietnamese, who cannot own property, must 
pay high taxes and are generally subject to 
prejudicial treatment refiecting the instinc- 
tive antipathy of Cambodians for Vietnamese. 

Hieu reportedly was glad to compromise on 
both the border question and that of Viet- 
namese residents in return for Cambodia's 
support of the Front diplomatically—and 
hopefully militarily and economically as well. 

Hieu’s main partner here is Tran Buu 
Kiem, a member of the presidium of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the NLF and president of 
the Central Committee’s Foreign Relations 
Commission, 

Kiem participated in discussions that led 
to opening full-scale diplomatic relations be- 
tween Cambodia and the Front and has a 
luxurious home here on a tree-shaded street 
in a fashionable residential section. 
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MINORITY FOCUS 


Kiem, who spends much of his time in 
South Vietnam, is believed primarily con- 
cerned with the problem of mobilizing Cam- 
bodia’s Vietnamese minority behind the Viet 
Cong. 

In the past year he has enforced a system 
by which most Vietnamese here must con- 
tribute to the NLF cause, whether by dona- 
tions or by ferrying or carrying bags of rice or 
even by digging tunnels linking Cambodia 
with South Vietnam. 

“There is hardly a Vietnamese in the coun- 
try who doesn’t have some job to do for the 
Viet Cong,” said one source, Since many of 
the Vietnamese here live on rivers as fisher- 
men, they are particularly helpful in shipping 
rice by water. 

And those employed on rubber plantations 
near the border are helpful in relaying the 
rice across the frontier and in helping Viet 
Cong units that hide here from the war. 

A mainstay of support for Hieu and Kiem 
is the Liberation Press Agency, the Viet Cong 
propaganda machine, that has a separate 
office here in a villa on one of the city’s main 
avenues. 

Chief of the office is Pham Van Quang, one 
of the NLF's top propagandists, who turns 
out news bulletins in Vietnamese, Cam- 
bodian, Chinese and French, arranges for 
cultural presentations and spreads leaflets 
and magazines on the war among the local 
Vietnamese. 

The appointment of Quang, like those of 
Hieu and Kiem, illustrates the importance 
the Viet Cong attach to Cambodia. While 
“covering” the war for the NLF in Vietnam, 
he reportedly wrote some of its most impor- 
tant statements and was wounded two times. 
Like Hieu, he served in Eastern Europe be- 
fore his present assignment. 

Since most of Cambodia's Vietnamese pop- 
ulation is from South Vietnam, the activ- 
ities of the NLF here appear sometimes to 
overshadow those of Hanoi. Some sources, in 
fact, suspect that North Vietnam is at odds 
with the Front over control of Cambodian 
operations despite the usual displays of unity. 

North Vietnam, whose mission here was 
elevated from a “representation” to an “em- 
bassy” last year, desperately needs Cam- 
bodia’s friendship so it can continue to filter 
some troops into Vietnam through the north- 
east Cambodian province of Rattanakiri. 

Although Sihanouk violently denies such 
activities, observers believe he may have 
reached a tacit understanding not to bother 
the North Vietnam troops as long as they 
don’t leave the dense jungle area that is 
far removed from Cambodian army outposts. 

North Vietnam and the Viet Cong have 
persuaded the Prince of the rightness of their 
cause—a factor that is crucial in protecting 
the movement from Cambodia of rice as well 
as arms for the Viet Cong. The government 
theoretically prohibits this trade—and gen- 
erally denies its existence—but has done little 
to stop it. 

AN ULTIMATE STEP 


The ultimate step for Communist Vietnam 
would be for Sihanouk completely to aban- 
don his policy of neutrality, let Communist 
troops freely base here until the end of the 
war and give carte blanche for the legal sale 
and shipment of rice, arms and other prod- 
ucts from Cambodia to the Viet Cong. 

Some observers, noting the Prince’s in- 
creasing anger over American rocket and 
machine gun attacks from planes fiying in- 
side his borders, believe he might be on the 
verge of such a decision. 

If so, the entire Cambodian frontier could 
turn into a full-fledged “third front,” said 
one source, referring to the interior of South 
Vietnam as the “first front” and the Demili- 
tarized Zone between the two Vietnams as 
the “second front.” 

But Sihanouk would face strong opposition 
from some of his countrymen, who may be 
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just as fearful of the Communist Vietnamese 
as they are of the Saigon regime and the 
Americans. 

“It was almost a scandal here when the 
Prince recognized the NLF,” said one official. 
“The feeling was, after he broke off relations 
with Saigon in 1963, that he should never go 
all the way and recognize the Vict Cong. But 
he thinks the Communists are sure to win, 
and he wants to be on the right side from 
the start.” 

{From the U.S. News & World Report, Dec. 11, 
1967] 


CAMEBODIA—GROWING BASE FoR VIETNAM REDS 


Sarcon.—Suddenly it is Cambodia that has 
become critically dangerous to American 
military commanders already locked in a 
bloody war against Communists in Vietnam. 

Americans and South Vietnamese killed 
and wounded in recent, costly battles at Dak 
To and Loc Ninh had, in effect, been fighting 
under a tight leash. 

The reason: Communists used bases inside 
“neutral” Cambodia to build up their forces 
for those battles. U.S. planes and artillery 
were banned from attacking the build-up 
points. 

When the tide of fighting turned against 
the Reds, they fled back to safe sanctuaries” 
in Cambodia. Once across the border, the 
Communist forces were immune from supe- 
rior American firepower. 

“HOT PURSUIT”? 

Now U.S. commanders in the field are de- 
manding a change in the rules. 

The White House is being pressed for per- 
mission to attack the known, important 
Communist bases inside Cambodia. 

If this is “politically unpalatable,” Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland’s command wants, 
at a minimum, the right of “hot pursuit.” 
The Communist enemy would be chased all 
the way back to and beyond base camps hid- 
den in the Cambodian jungle whenever they 
broke off contact inside Vietnam. 

Adding weight to pleas from the fleld were 
comments in a television interview on No- 
vember 28 by former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who said: 

“If you're chasing some people and they 
just step over into Cambodia or Laos, I 
wouldn’t—it wouldn't bother me. I'd go at 
them as long as they'd come in there in the 
first place.” 

General Westmoreland and the American 
Ambassador to Vietnam, Ellsworth Bunker, 
raised the question of “hot pursuit” in No- 
vember when they were in Washington while 
the struggle for Dak To was at its height. 


STATE DEPARTMENT VIEW 


American officials in Saigon say the dis- 
cussions in Washington were “too sensitive” 
for public comment. But it is known the 
U.S. State Department strongly opposes any 
military operations across the Cambodian 
frontier. 

Field commanders in Vietnam hope the 
Bunker-Westmoreland team extracted some 
concessions from the White House. They are 
not optimistic. 

Concern over the increasingly vital role 
Cambodia plays in North Vietnam's war 
plans rose sharply when captured documents 
disclosed details of Hanoi’s winter-spring“ 
campaign for 1967-68. 

The plan calls for large-scale transporta- 
tion of North Vietnamese troops by truck 
through Laos as far south as Cambodia. 

From bases in those two countries, the 
Reds would launch more and bigger drives 
against American and South Vietnamese 
forces. 

A U.S. intelligence analyst comments: 

“The North Vietnamese are moving every- 
thing they’ve got down south as fast as they 
can. It's Hkely we will be in for big battles 
soon.” 
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A documented study showing how Hanol 
uses Cambodia to fight inside South Vietnam 
has been prepared by American officers in 
General Westmoreland’s headquarters. 

Most recent example was the campaign 
fought for control of the strategic hills 
around Dak To. The struggle there cost the 
U.S. 287 dead, 1,000 wounded. 

Communist troops infiltrated the area 
from bases in Cambodia. After days of close- 
quarter fighting, the enemy had lost 1,641 
confirmed dead. Estimates of additional dead 
and wounded carrled away from the battle- 
field ranged from 1,000 to 1,500. 

The survivors straggled across the border to 
two large hospitals set up by the North 
Vietnamese inside Cambodia, Both hospitals 
have modern surgical facilities, trained doc- 
tors and nurses. 

Says a U.S. officer: “Their wounded, or most 
of them, will be back fighting us one of these 
days. It’s a shame we cannot go in after 
them.” 

A “RICE BOWL” 


The Dak To campaign is just one example 
of how the Reds use the Cambodian “sanctu- 
ary” for immediate tactical advantage. t 
has other important uses as well. 

Rice grown in Cambodia ends up in the 
hands of Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
units, The Cambodian Government openly 
sold 30,000 tons to the Viet Cong in 1966. 
Communist agents were able to buy at least 
that much, perhaps far more, on the open 
market, 

From all accounts, shipments of Commu- 
nist-bloc arms and ammunition into Cam- 
bodia are on the rise. Soviet, Polish, Chinese 
and Hong Kong-registered ships call in in- 
creasing numbers at Sihanoukville, Cambo- 
dia’s principal seaport. 

To speed up cargo handling, the port facili- 
tles are being expanded to five times the 
present capacity. French aid is going into 
construction of a railway line linking Si- 
hanoukville and Pnompenh. 

Although “hard” evidence of what the 
ships carry is not easily obtained, it is clear 
that Cambodia's small network of roads and 
large network of canals and riverways are 
rapidly becoming important supply routes. 

Shallow-draft barges with steel hulls are 
being used to move cargoes from Sihanouk- 
ville to Ream, a nearby fishing village. Cargo 
is there transferred to motorized sampans 
that cruise along the canals interlacing the 
low, marshy border between Cambodia and 

jetnam. 

A small sampan intercepted recently three 
miles inside the Vietnamese side of the fron- 
tier was found to be loaded with 100-mm. 
mortars. 

OUT IN THE OPEN 


The Reds seem to be moving arms more 
openly than before. An intelligence officer in 
Saigon says this: 

“We have pretty good evidence that just 
recently a ship unloaded cargo that included 
mines, consigned to a civilian import firm 
in Sihanoukville. The mines weren’t even 
camouflaged.” 

Drugs and other supplies needed for treat- 
ment of wounded pour in openly from Singa- 
pore. Purchasing agent there is the Singa- 
pore branch of Peking’s Bank of China. 

Chinese businessmen in Cambodia are pur- 
chasing and supply agents for other necessi- 
ties. The telegraph office in Pnompenh, the 
capital, has a special section set aside to han- 
dle messages to and from Hanoi. Each day 
the area is jammed with Chinese merchants 
transacting business with North Vietnam. 

Cambodians hire out as porters and boat- 
men to transport goods and weapons inside 
the country and across the border into Viet- 
nam. 

Some intelligence reports claim the Viet 
Cong have recruited a division of troops from 
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among ethnic Vietnamese who are citizens 
of Cambodia. 
LIFT FOR THE INFANTRY 

Cambodia’s contribution in food and fa- 
cilities has become so large that Hanoi is able 
to use its trucks to transport troops into 
Laos and south to the Cambodian border. 
Until recently, trucks hauled supplies only. 
The infantrymen walked. 

Some sources claim the volume of traffic 
from Southern Cambodia east and north to 
the battle areas inside Vietnam is bigger by 
far than the traffic from North Vietnam 
through Laos to the Cambodian border. 

It is just now becoming clear what effect 
this increasing dependence on supply lines 
inside Cambodia is having on Communist 
strategy. 

Hanoi has adopted what is called a “strat- 
egy of peripheral forces.” Its major combat 
units are based just outside the frontiers of 
South Vietnam, are able to jump in and out 
of battle at will. 

With divisions firmly anchored at the bases 
in Cambodia and Laos, as well as along the 
Demilitarized Zone separating North from 
South Vietnam, the captured documents 
calling for a “winter-spring offensive” take 
on new meaning. 

That campaign, state the documents, is to 
consist of “large-scale, powerful and con- 
tinuous attacks, conducted on all battlefields, 
to destroy as much U.S. and Vietnamese 
Army manpower resources as possible.” 

Knowing Hanoi’s battle plan for the next 
six months, American officers are staring 
longer and harder at sanctuaries just across 
the Cambodian border. 

A ranking U.S. commander says: 

“There will certainly be more Dak Tos, and 
we will take heavy casualties. The enemy 
doesn't seem to mind losing a lot of men as 
long as he kills a lot of our men.“ 

If the “green light” were to come from 
Washington, experts here say, the base camps 
in Cambodia could be cleaned out with a 
maximum of three U.S. divisions committed 
to the campaign. 

There is little that Prince Sihanouk, Cam- 
bodia’s ruler, could do other than complain. 
His Army of 35,000 men has had no combat 
experience. Its equipment, much of which 
is supplied by Red China and Russia, has 
been poorly maintained. 

Yet, a direct attack by U.S. forces is ruled 
out at present as politically inexpedient. A 
distinct possibility, it is felt here in Saigon, 
is that “hot pursuit” will sooner or later be 
permitted. 

Then, explains an American colonel, Com- 
munist troops fleeing into Cambodia will no 
longer be in line for a period of “wine, 
women and song.” Instead, they will have to 
keep running. 

WHY U.S. COMMANDERS WANT “HOT PURSUIT” 
INTO CAMBODIA 


Problem: War supplies and weapons are 
pouring across “neutral” Cambodia in a grow- 
ing stream, to help Red forces in South Viet- 
nam, Freighters from Eastern Europe and 
Northern Asia unload at Cambodia’s port of 
Sihanoukville. Supplies go by road to 
Pnompenh, move along the Mekong River 
and fan out to Communist troop bases along 
the border with South Vietnam. From those 
bases, Red troops cross into Vietnam to at- 
tack U.S. and South Vietnamese forces, then 
slip back into their Cambodian sanctuary to 
rest and refit, 

Proposed solution: American commanders 
seek freedom to pursue Communist troops 
across the border into Cambodia and destroy 
them and their bases—instead of just re- 
turning Red fire defensively when it comes 
from that side of the border, as in the past. 
Also sought: Freedom to bomb Communist 
troops and supply convoys moving through 
the border area. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF PEARL HARBOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hacan). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HALPERN], is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, was a terrible tragedy for 
the United States, but it was a temporary 
tragedy. This day was a strategic suc- 
cess for Japan, but it was a temporary 
success. At approximately 7:55 a.m. on 
that fateful Sunday the first wave of 183 
Japanese aircraft struck Pearl Harbor. 
At 8:40 a.m. the second wave of 180 air- 
craft struck. By 9:15 the attack was over, 
leaving in its wake over 2,000 dead, 188 
destroyed planes, 18 sunk or seriously 
damaged ships, and a shocked America. 

On December 8, 1941, President 
Roosevelt stated to Congress: 

Yesterday, December 7, 1941—a date which 
will live in infamy—the United States of 
America was suddently and deliberately at- 
tacked by naval and air forces of the Empire 
of Japan. 


The United States was plunged into 
the most terrible war in history—a war 
in which over 1444 million combatants of 
all nationalities died; a war in which en- 
tire empires came crashing down as tre- 
mendous forces that were unleashed ir- 
revocably changed the very face of the 
globe. 

We stand here today—26 years later— 
and are awed by the incredible changes 
we have witnessed, changes ranging 
from the birth of the United Nations to 
the birth of the atomic bomb. The forces 
that were unleashed on that Sunday in 
1941 have led to this Nation’s assump- 
tion of responsibility as a global power. 
Indeed, we can no longer speak of Amer- 
ican or of world history without speak- 
ing of our Nation’s foreign policy. 

Pearl Harbor therefore serves as a 
historical touchstone against which we 
can measure the changes we have wit- 
nessed. Remembering and honoring 
those who died on that day, we must 
place their sacrifices in context and rec- 
ognize that history offers no guarantees 
for the survival of any nation. The les- 
son of Pearl Harbor is that a tragedy 
need not be permanent, for a tragedy 
is ultimately judged as temporary or 
permanent only in retrospect. It was the 
people of this Nation who made this 
tragedy a temporary one. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der heretofore granted to me be vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STRENGTHENING RURAL AMERICA 


Mr, RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, out in 
Kansas City today the junior Senator 
from the State of Kansas, James B. 
PEARSON, appeared before the annual 
meeting of a group at Farmland Indus- 
tries. The subject of his speech was en- 
titled “Strengthening Rural America: A 
National Commitment.” 

The Senator chose a subject that is 
dear to the hearts of many of us in Con- 
gress who represent rural areas. I have 
frequently referred to this effort as rural 
redevelopment. The Senator speaks of it 
as rural revitalization. But by whatever 
name or description, the effort is the 
same and is directed toward arresting 
the movement of rural population to our 
large cities. The heart of the proposal is 
to stimulate the economy of the rural 
community to make available rural jobs 
which hopefully may be accomplished by 
a tax incentive designed to attract new 
job-creating industries into rural com- 
munities. The other items in the pro- 
posal include expansion of education op- 
portunities in the rural areas; better 
credit to business firms developing in 
rural areas; better housing and recrea- 
tion and more equitable geographical 
distribution of spending and procure- 
ment programs by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Kansas for his contribution and the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris] who has been associated in this 
effort. I have said many times there is 
not enough money in the world to solve 
all the problems of our cities if they con- 
tinue to grow in size to the point where 
there can be no human solution. The best 
place to solve the problem of our cities is 
in the rural areas, which the Senator has 
so effectively proposed. It is my intention 
in the second session of the 90th Con- 
gress to join in this effort by proposing 
similar legislation. 

It is a privilege to cause the remarks 
of the Senator to be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for the benefit of all 
of our colleagues whether from the rural 
or urban areas. All Members of Congress 
should consider well and carefully the 
proposal embodied in the Senator’s re- 
marks which, in my opinion, may well be 
the best solution to the nagging problems 

of both our cities and rural areas: 
STRENGTHENING RURAL AMERICA: A NATIONAL 
COMMITMENT 
(Address by Senator James B. Pearson before 
the annual meeting of the Farmland In- 

dustries, Kansas City, Mo., December 7, 

1967) 

First, let me say I welcome this opportu- 
nity to visit with you at this annual meeting 
of Farmland Industries and to discuss the 
hopes we share in, “Strengthening Rural 
America.” 

All of us take note that the subject of rural 
revitalization has received a considerable and 
growing amount of attention during the past 
year. Indeed, a national discussion of some 
magnitude is under way centering around 
the question of why we should and how we 
can stimulate the economic and social devel- 
opment of rural America. And a convenient 
and appropriate way to get into the subject 
matter of my comments here this morning 
is to ask the question, why is it that this 
debate has emerged in 1967? 

There are several reasons, 
mention two: 


but I would 
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First, 1967 has been a bad year for farmers, 
Indeed, we are now in the midst of a major 
agricultural recession. Farm prices began to 
decline just about one year ago and many 
are now down to some of the lowest level in 
years. At the same time, costs have continued 
to rise. Thus, parity now stands at 73, the 
lowest since the 1930's. And net farm income 
will be 10 to 15 percent lower in 1968 than in 
1967. 

This current farm recession has a particu- 
larly bitter taste because it came hard on the 
heels of the brief upturn in 1966. The im- 
provements in the farm economic picture in 
1966 were fairly minor and certainly brief, 
but due to a combination of circumstances 
they served to create the impression among 
many that agriculture, at long last, might 
finally be on the road to economic stability. 
Thus, the farm picture of 1967 is made more 
dismal by its contrast to the more favorable 
trend in 1966. 

But as all of you know better than I, 1966 
Was no great boom year. It only looked fairly 
good because the years before had been so 
bad. Thus, in a very real sense, 1967 marks 
the return to the normally depressed con- 
ditions which have plagued the American 
farmer for over a decade. 

Rural America, and particularly rural-farm 
America, has been in trouble for a good 
many years. Therefore, one must look further 
for an explanation of this new national in- 
terest in the need or rural development, 

Ironically, it is the great and dramatic 
troubles in the giant cities which have 
finally caused us to more clearly see the 
difficulties of the countryside and small 
towns, 

The headlines of the past two or three 
years have made all of us painfully aware 
of the, “crisis of the cities,” a crisis described 
in terms of festering slums, rising crime 
rate, disintegrating families, chronic unem- 
ployment, racial tension, congested streets, 
polluted air and contaminated water. 

We have now begun to recognize that many 
of these problems can be traced to the over- 
crowding of people and excessive concentra- 
tion of industry into a few great metropoli- 
tan centers. We are now beginning to realize 
that one of the most sensible and effective 
approaches to dealing with the crisis of the 
cities is to devise programs which will have 
the effect or slowing down the great rural 
to urban migration which continues to de- 
populate the countryside and small towns 
and to swell the population of our already 
overcrowded cities. 

The long, hot urban summer of 1967 has 
proven to be something of a catalyst, and we 
have begun to accept the idea that as we at- 
tempt to deal with the crisis of the cities the 
challenge is not simply to make the cities 
more efficient and more livable for more and 
more people, but how to keep more and more 
people from crowding into them. 

Increasingly we are coming to realize that 
the old assumption that the migration from 
the country to the city represents the first 
step up the ladder of economic opportuinty 
and social advancement simply isn’t valid. 

For in reality far too many of the rural 
poor have crowded into the deteriorated sec- 
tions of the large cities where they have 
become entrapped by their own lack of skills 
and limited housing in ugly slum ghettos. 
What was to be their economic salvation be- 
came their prison, and ill-equipped to resist 
the depersonalizing forces of the city, their 
sense of personal and social responsibility is 
dulled. As the darkness of despair crowds out 
the light of hope they are demoralized and 
devoured by the contagion of their slum en- 
vironment, 

The rural exodus is not, of course, com- 
posed only of the poor and unskilled. It also 
includes the talented youth and the highly 
educated, and, to be sure, many of them find 
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economic reward and respectable social status 
in the city. But the fact of their leaving 
means that the rural communities are being 
bled of their best human talent and most 
productive economic resources, in a cycle 
that continually feeds upon itself; the loss 
of people means a loss of local income and 
the gap between the actual tax base and 
the costs of public services is widened. Rural 
communities are already stretched to the 
limit to provide the public resources to adu- 
cate their children, but after they have been 
educated the youth move to other areas be- 
cause of a lack of local economic opportunity 
and social amenities. 

But this in turn magnifies the problem 
because it is the talented and educated youth 
who could best provide the initiative and 
leadership to revitalize the community. Iron- 
ically, the rural areas are subsidizing the 
cities by the continuing export of their edu- 
cated youth. 

As a result of all this, hundreds of rural 
communities are now facing the prospect of 
virtual extinction. And when a rural com- 
munity dies, the nation suffers an irretriev- 
able loss. 

Thus, we are beginning to see the whole 
question of our rural-urban balance in the 
new perspective. We are beginning to chal- 
lenge some of the old beliefs and dogmas 
about economic growth and development, 
about the efficiency of economic and popula- 
tion concentration, and about the quality of 
human life in giant cities. 

Americans have always been a little uneasy 
about massive urbanization but on the other 
hand we have tended to believe that eco- 
nomic and social forces which underlie this 
concentration of economic resources and 
people are not only inevitable, but also basi- 
cally desirable over the long run, 

However, confronted with the fact that 
seventy percent of our people are already 
squeezed onto one percent of the land and 
faced with monumental crises of the cities, 


- we have finally begun to question whether 


the trends of the past several decades are, in 
fact, either inevitable or desirable. 

When confronted with the fact that it 
takes $20,000 in tax dollars to make it pos- 
sible to bring one more passenger car into 
New York City during rush hour traffic pe- 
riods, one must necessarily question whether 
the public is being asked to pay too high a 
price for the maintenance of our giant met- 
ropolitan areas. 

When a freight truck can average only 
about 6 miles per hour in moving from one 
side of the city to the other—the old horse 
drawn freight wagon could do better than 
that—we begin to realize that there is an 
awful lot of economic waste and inefficiency 
associated with doing business in a megalop- 
olis. 

When millions of city workers can’t find 
jobs, we see more clearly how ridiculous it 
is not to do something that will make it pos- 
sible for more people to stay where they are, 
rather than moving to the city where too 
many wind up on the public welfare roles. 

When we contemplate the adverse effect 
that crowding, congestion and environmental 
hazards have on the quality of human life, 
we value more highly the living opportuni- 
ties enjoyed in the countryside and small 
towns. 

The task ahead then is, I think, rather 
clear; we must expand the number and the 
quality of opportunities of rural America 
so that those who choose to do so will have 
the freedom to remain where they are and 
not be forced to move to the already over- 
crowded and overburdened cities. 

But while most of us will accept this as a 
most worthwhile goal, we will have difficulty 
translating it into a reality. This is due in 
part to the fact that we are going to be try- 
ing something we have never really tried to 
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do before. This means that we are going to 
have to discard a good number of old notions 
and accept a number of new ways of looking 
at our environment. This will take time. And 
the national discussion which is now under 
way will continue for several years. 

There are, however, several very clear needs 
and some obvious steps that must be taken, 
several of which I want to mention at this 
time. 

First, in regard to the rural farm sector, we 
must rededicate ourselves to a fresh, new ef- 
fort to strengthen the family farm. The pres- 
ent agricultural recession demands that we 
restudy the farm problem and consider new 
policy alternatives. And as we do so, we have 
got to focus our thinking more sharply and 
purposefully on the family farm unit. The 
Promotion of the family farm system has al- 
ways been the overarching goal of agriculture 
policy. But it seems to me that in our con- 
cern over prices and production we have 
somehow tended to lose sight of the family 
farm unit itself. Favorable farm prices are 
essential, But more than good prices is 
needed. This is proved by the fact that the 
decline in farms has continued more or less 
constantly since the early 1940's, during 
periods of high farm prices as well as during 
periods of depressed economic conditions. 

There are those who say that the family 
farm is strong. But however much one plays 
around with definitions, the fact remains 
that in the past 25 years the number of 
farms in the United States has been Teduced 
by half. And in Kansas between 1950 and 
1964, for example, the number of farms 
dropped from 135,000 to 94,450, a decline of 
32 percent. If this trend were to continue 
unchanged, there simply would be no more 
farms left in Kansas in just 30 years! Such 
a development, of course, is most unlikely, 
but it serves to illustrate if the family farm 
system is to be preserved, present trends will 
have to be dramatically altered. 

Strengthening of the family farm, of 
course, has meaning not only for the farmer, 
but for the millions of People who live in 
the thousands of towns and cities whose eco- 
nomic well being is so closely related to 
the family farm economy. 

But this is not enough. If we are to stim- 
ulate the economy of the total rural com- 
munity, there are a number of steps that 
must be taken to expand the range of eco- 
nomic opportunities in our smaller towns 
and cities. 

First, and most obvious, rural areas need 
more Jobs. Unless we can actually begin to 
increase the number of jobs available in our 
rural comunities, nothing else that we can do 
will have any meaningful or lasting effect. 
In this connection, I would just like to briefly 
mention the Rural Job Development bill 
introduced by Senator Harris and myself in 
July of this year, This bill provides a series 
of tax incentives designed to attract new 
job-creating industries into rural communi- 
ties. I am, of course, pleased to note that the 
bill has been extremely well received in the 
Congress and we have been most encouraged 
by the expression of support we have received 
from all around the country. I am most hope- 
ful that we can get early and favorable 
action on this plece of legislation. 

Second, we must expand educational op- 
portunities in the rural areas, particularly 
those types of programs involving vocational- 
technical training. New industries can sur- 
vive in rural communities only if they are 
able to count upon a skilled labor force. 

Third, we need a better system of making 
credit available to business firms which are 
interested in developing a new enterprise in 
rural areas. The type of capital that is 
needed to finance new industries is often 
times simply not available outside the large 
metropolitan areas. 
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Fourth, we have got to substantially im- 
prove the quantity and quality of available 
housing. One of the first problems that 
smaller towns encounter in their efforts to 
attract new industry is a shortage of housing. 

Fifth, the Federal Government must do a 
better job than it is now doing to achieve a 
more equitable geographical distribution in 
the spending and procurement programs. 
This is particularly important in regard to 
the awarding of research and development 
grants to the colleges and universities. The 
present pattern of distribution of funds 
actually tends to encourage the concentra- 
tion of people, talent and economic resources 
in a relatively few areas. There is no reason 
whatsoever why more of these grants can't 
go to the small regional and community col- 
leges. The strengthening of these institu- 
tions will have many indirect, but important, 
ramifications throughout the surrounding 
community. 

As I have indicated, the task ahead is a 
dificult one and it is still unclear precisely 
where this growing national consensus on 
the need to achieve a more reasonable rural- 
urban balance will take us. But one very 
favorable consideration is the fact that these 
efforts will be well received by the people as 
a whole. Public opinion polls have consist- 
ently shown that the majority of America’s 
200 million people would prefer to live on 
farms or in small towns. Thus, I think it is 
clear that thousands of families who are now 
forced to move to the cities each year would 
choose to remain in their local communi- 
ties if the opportunities there were such 
that they would look forward to years of eco- 
nomic stability and social opportunity. 

To strengthen our rural communities will 
truly be a strengthening of the country as a 
whole. Therefore, the challenge ahead is not 
only imposing, but exciting and those of 
you assembled here today will play a vital 
and important role in this effort. 


PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
RECENT DEVALUATION OF THE 
BRITISH POUND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hanna] is 


unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I have taken 
the occasion for this special order today 
to discuss, in I hope some meaningful 
detail, the problems associated with the 
recent occurrence in Britain of the de- 
valuation of the pound and the attendant 
activity relative to gold. These events, I 
believe have brought into perspective a 
real question; mainly, What is the eco- 
nomic strength of the United States? 
Where do we stand? What is the rela- 
tionship of gold to the strength of the 
dollar? 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, let us 
first look at comparative inflation sta- 
tistics. These statistics give us the first 
hint of the real circumstances in world 
finances. I should like to place in the 
Recorp at this point a table which will 
show the percentage of increase in the 
cost of living caused by inflation for the 
major industrialized countries of the 
world during the period 1960-66: 
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PERCENT INCREASE IN COST.OF LIVING FOR MAJOR INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES, 1960-66 


Country 1080 1961 1962 
4.7 7.5 5.6 
1.0 10 1.0 
3.9 3.0 5.1 
L5 2.3 3.0 
1.8 28 4.2 
1.0 1 1 11 
2.5 2.5 24 
3.3 24 47 
1.9 1.9 4.5 
8 3.3 4.8 
10 1.0 1.0 


Source: OECD, Main Economic Indicators. 


Mr. Speaker, this table shows us that 
during this period of time the United 
States had the smallest rate of inflation 
of any industrially advanced country. As 
a matter of fact, France, which has 
raised the serious question about the 
stability of this Nation’s economy had 
three times as much inflation during this 
period of time as did the United States. 
Our average for each year was 1.46 while 
France averaged 3.63. 

I believe this is important for the 
Members to keep in mind. It brings into 
perspective the real circumstances about 
the strength of this country’s financial 
position. 

When one compares the strength of the 
United States on a standard of what is 
happening in any other land one must 
come to this conclusion: ours may not 
be the strongest economy that could be, 
but it is the strongest economy that is, 
and it is the strongest economy that ever 
was. That should not be lost sight of by 
the people of our country, nor those re- 
sponsible for the health of international 
finance. 

The wealth of a nation has been, is, 
and will probably continue to be deter- 
mined by that which is extracted from 
the land, and made desirable and useful 
by the technology, by the skills, and work 
of its people. The true wealth of a nation 
is really a summation of natural and hu- 
man resources—in other words the ap- 
plication of a society’s accumulated skills 


Average, Average 
1963 1964 1965 1966 1962 1860 68 
2.1 4.2 4.1 4.2 4.04 4,63 
1.8 1.8 2.5 3.7 2.16 1.83 
4.8 3.4 2.5 2.7 3.70 3.63 
2.9 2.4 3.4 3.5 3.04 2.71 
7.4 5.9 4.5 2.4 4. 88 4.11 
7.6 3.8 6.7 21 4. 86 3.77 
3.2 5.8 5.1 5.8 4.45 3.90 
3.0 3.5 5.0 6.4 4.52 4.04 
3.4 3.1 3.4 48 3.84 3.29 
2.0 „43 4.8 3.9 3.76 3.27 
1. 3 1.4 1.6 2.9 1.64 1.46 


addressed to what is extracted from the 
land, thus increasing the original value 
of the natural resource. 

Now, that is wealth. 

When you understand this, then you 
can understand where gold stands in this 
particular picture. 

Separate and apart from the machina- 
tions of the gold system which we 
created as human beings for our use— 
and we should not forget that gold’s 
value depends on its use, gold is no dif- 
ferent than anything else. Its value is 
determined by how much it costs to take 
it out of the ground, and how much it has 
been enhanced by human skill, and final- 
ly to the service it gives mankind in its 
new form. If you look at this matter in 
this way, I think you can follow me in 
what I am about to say. 

It is true that there is less gold being 
created, being extracted from the land 
as a resource, than is required to carry 
on any system of trade. That is true. But 
the gold that is being extracted—what 
is happening to it? As small and as lim- 
ited as it is, what is happening to the 
gold that we are extracting from the 
land? 

Mr. Speaker, I have here a chart show- 
ing the new supply of gold in the world 
for the years 1960 to 1966. I would like to 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD. 

The chart is as follows: 


GOLD—NEW SUPPLY AND USE, 1960-66 
[In millions of dollars unless otherwise indicated] 


1963 


1960 
Supply: Total newly available gold 1 1,378 
US. —— x 
Absolute amount. 58.8 
4 In percentage 4.3 
Additions to world stock *____ 310 
Estimated ee snd artistic use 2 375 
& Us. — SR 265 
U.S. Bureau of Mint = 110 
Estimated private hoarding 695 


1961 1962 1964 1965 1966 

1,540 1,515 1,906 1,856 1. 840 1,370 
54.8 54.5 51.4 51.4 58.6 63.1 
3.6 3.6 2.7 2.8 3.2 4.6 
615 355 825 715 210 —40 
380 390 390 520 560 +650 
285 330 325 430 2 
95 60 65 90 a 

545 770 690 620 1,070 769 


1 New production plus Russian sales less purchase by Mainland China. 


2 Data IMF, “International Financial Statistics. 


3 Based on series published by BIS for 12 countries and by U.S. Bureau of the Mint for 29 countries not covered by the BIS series. * 


4 Residual. 
Source: IMF Annual Report, 1967. 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to. have my colleagues refer to this 
chart to see that the extraction of gold 
has been reducing in quantity in these 
last years. However, more than that is 
the question of where it is going. If you 
will look at the estimation of private 
hoarding, you will see that that is the 


largest single source of the acquisition of 
new gold. In fact, in 1965, there were 
$1,840 million of gold extracted; $1.07 
billion was privately hoarded. 

Why is that, and why should it be so? 
What is this great desire on the part of 
people to hold this gold which can serve 
mankind if it is utilized only in a prac- 
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tical way? I assure you in its artistic and 
commerce function there is an average of 
only about $350 million worth of gold 
required. The rest of it should be answer- 
ing the need of a disciplinary standard 
for the exchange of worldly goods. But 
it is not there. It is not there. It is in 
private hands primarily in Europe, par- 
ticularly France. 

Now is the proper time in this state- 
ment to unfrock that base canard which 
is wrapped around the stance of the 
French vis-a-vis gold. The French posi- 
tion is based upon those very same 
private hoards of gold concentrated in 
Europe. The French position, and posi- 
tion of the gold speculators suggests to 
me that because the United States, with 
its great, strong economy, and its great, 
strong dollar which underwrites the 
price of gold at $35, the sweetest specula- 
tion system that was ever set forth by or 
for man has been created. 

The man who wants to speculate in 
gold can go to a bank in Europe and 
borrow $35 in order to buy an ounce of 
gold. He has a small carrying charge for 
service or interest. It may cost him 80 
cents to $1 to acquire from the bank the 
loan to get the $35 worth of gold. Just 
imagine the leverage that this gives the 
person who is going to speculate in gold. 

If he has a few thousand dollars, he 
can buy literally millions of ounces of 
gold to carry on this speculation; specu- 
lation that is being underwritten by our 
guarantee; the speculation which is the 
very thing attacking the dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, it is really a remarkable 
cycle; this situation which has the very 
strength of the dollar permitting a man 
to go to a bank and borrow on the 
strength of the dollar guarantee 100 per- 
cent of the cost of gold in a speculative 
market and then to find that this very 
same speculation is the thing attacking 
the dollar. Is that not remarkable? 

So, Mr. Speaker, it appears to me that 
there is something wrong with the policy 
that we now have in terms of gold. For it 
is that very policy that is allowing people 
to attack the real strength of our country 
on an arbitrary, manufactured basis. 

Mr. Speaker, let me suggest this: I 
suggest that certainly within the intel- 
ligence of men who created the standard 
in the first place, there ought to be some 
kind of policy which would remedy these 
farcical situations. Therefore, Iam going 
to present to the House of Representa- 
tives a resolution directed to the Treas- 
ury to the effect that the United States 
will pay $35 an ounce for gold; gold ex- 
tracted from the soil and is new gold, and 
that the United States second, will pay 
$35 an ounce for gold for legitimate 
transactions between nations which re- 
quire additional gold for their reserves, 
but that the United States does not guar- 
antee $35 an ounce to the speculators. 

There will be no guarantee for specu- 
lation. We will support legitimate trans- 
actions of sale with our guaranteed base; 
but we will not guarantee speculative 
sales nor honor claims arising from such 
transactions. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HANNA. Of course I yield to the 
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distinguished gentleman from Maryland 
LMr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
would the distinguished gentleman from 
California agree with me that the person 
who buys gold has a chance of making a 
killing but has practically nothing to lose, 
since the United States will always buy 
his gold back at $35 an ounce. Does this 
not distinguish gold speculation from 
other types of speculation? Would the 
gentleman agree that we really need to 
make the speculators look both ways, by 
presenting them with the chance of loss 
as well as of gain? 

Mr. HANNA. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Lona] is pre- 
cisely correct. The gold market last week, 
as reported in the National Observer 
which carried an article therein and 
which I ask unanimous consent to be 
included in the Recor» at this point, had 
some $250 million in gold transactions in 
London. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ha- 
GAN). Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 


From the National Observer, Dec. 4, 1967] 


GLOBAL Economics: BEHIND THE ACTION IN 
Got 


The gold market last week returned to 
near-normal conditions after its most hectic 
week in history. Some 8250, 000,000 of gold, 
about 120 times the weekly average, had 
changed hands at the London bullion market 
after Britain devalued its pound from $2.80 
to $2.40. 

Though the rush on gold has subsided, 
gold remains an important commodity. Here, 
in question-and-answer form, is a description 
of gold and the gold markets and why gold is 
important to the United States and the 
world, 

Q. What nations are the leading producers 
of gold? 

A. South Africa produces about 70 per cent 
of all the world’s new gold. Most of the re- 
maining 30 per cent comes from the Soviet 
Union, Canada, the United States, and Aus- 
tralia. This year South Africa is expected to 
mine some 41,000,000 ounces of gold, At the 
U.S.-set price of $35 an ounce, that comes to 
$1,435,000,000 of new gold. 

Q. How much gold is there in the world? 

A. It is estimated that if all the gold in 
the world were melted and formed into a 
cube, the cube would fit on a baseball dia- 
mond. Gold normally does not wear out. It is 
so indestructible that the golden mask of 
King Tut still gleams brightly in Cairo's Mu- 
seum of Antiquities, unchanged from that 
distant time when the mask was placed on 
the mummy of the young Pharaoh in a hill- 
side tomb near ancient Thebes. 

Q. What is the status of gold mining in the 
United States? 

A. In 1942 the U.S. War Production Board 
declared gold a nonessential metal and or- 
dered all the nation’s 2,000 gold mines to 
shut down. The industry has never recovered. 
The lucrative alluvial deposits had long since 
been worked out, forcing miners to dig ever 
deeper. Homestake Mining Co., of Lead, S. D., 
the only major gold mine to survive the war- 
time closure, used to average $1,000 of gold 
per ton of ore. Now, after a ton of ore is 
blasted, lifted, crushed, milled, amalgamated, 
treated with cyanide, precipitated, and re- 
fined, the yield is three-tenths of an ounce, 
or $10.50 worth. This year U.S. mines will 
produce about $50,000,000 of gold, one-third 
their prewar total. y 

Q. Where does the gold go after it is mined? 
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A. American gold is bought elther by the 
Government or by legal industrial and ar- 
tistic users. It has been illegal for Americans 
to own gold, except as jewelry or in coin col- 
lections, since the United States went off the 
gold standard in October 1933. Gold from 
other Free World mining centers is usually 
fiown to cities that have such gold markets 
as the bullion exchange in London. By far 
the world's busiest gold market, the London 
bullion exchange, is located in a gloomy 
upper-story room of the financial district's 
House of Rothschild. Other principal gold 
markets are in Paris, Geneva, and Beirut. 

Q. Who buys the gold on the London bul- 
lion exchange and other world markets? 

A. The initial purchasers are usually el- 
ther banks, speculators, or gold dealers. The 
eventual buyers, however, could be a re- 
spectable German businessman who wants 
to put a portion of his savings into 
something that he believes will not lose its 
value. He could be an oil-rich sheik from 
the Middle East, or a Hindu woman in India 
who carries the family wealth on her arms 
in the form of dozens of gold bracelets. He 
also could be a French peasant, by nature 
always suspicious of paper money, who pre- 
fers gold Napoleons to anything else. 

Q. How does a gold market operate? 

A. At the London bullion market, paper 
representing gold changes hands, The gold 
is sold in two ways. First, the House of 
Rothschild, as the representative of the Bank 
of England, acts as principal seller to keep 
the price at $35 an ounce. British reserves 
of gold, backed by U.S. reserves, are fed into 
the market to meet demand. Buyers are 
usually the central banks of other nations. 
Most of the gold trading, however, is done 
by telephone or outside the room at un- 
disclosed prices. This trading meets the 
private demand for gold from industry, the 
arts, and hoarders. In recent years this de- 
mand has increased to absorb almost all of 
the new gold being produced. 

Q. Why was there a rush on gold in the 
London Market? 

A. When Britain devalued its pound,’ some 
countries and speculators believed that the 
United States would devalue the dollar. 
Therefore they bought gold with dollars. In 
a free market the price of gold would rise 
if demand exceeded supply. But because the 
United States has pledged that it will al- 
ways buy or sell gold at $35 an ounce, the 
result of the run on gold was to further 
drain U.S. gold reserves. 

Q. Why did the rush on gold end? 

A. The United States did not devalue the 
dollar and pledged that it would not. Also, 
the Government secured the co-operation of 
what is called the “international gold pool” 
to help block the run on gold. This gold 
pool, formed in 1960, is made up of seven 
leading member nations of the International 
Monetary Fund. France used to be a member 
of the gold pool, but it dropped out last 
summer because it did not believe that the 
U.S. dollar should continue to be the bul- 
wark of international trade. Thus France 
prefers to buy gold with the dollars it re- 
ceives from exports, tourism, and so on. 

Q. Why is gold important today? 

A. The world effectively went off the gold 
standard when the United States guaranteed 
the price at $35 an ounce in January 1934. 
This in effect has made the U.S, dollar, 
rather than gold, the chief medium of in- 
ternational trade. Hence the world now op- 
erates on a gold-exchange system. As long 
as the world believes in the paper dollar, the 
system works. 

Q. Does the United States face a shortage 
of gold? 

A. Since World War II, U.S. gold reserves 
have dropped by $16 billion to a current level 
of $13 billion. This balance barely covers the 
required 25 per cent backing of U.S. cur- 
rency now in circulation. U.S, reserves are 
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dropping because of a continuing deficit in 
the nation’s balance of payments. This def- 
icit, which occurs when more dollars leave 
the United States than return to it, is caused 
mainly by private U.S. investments abroad 
and by Government foreign-aid expendi- 
tures. Some economists believe that the con- 
tinning deficit and the growing private 
demand for gold are endangering the entire 
gold exchange system. 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, transac- 
tions last week on the London gold mar- 
ket were 120 times higher than any other 
comparable week. Why? Because specu- 
lators bet that the United States will 
be forced in this unnatural process to 
devalue the dollar. 

These speculators know what they 
want, And had they succeeded I will tell 
you what they would have gotten. They 
would have made a tremendous windfall; 
a windfall of such proportions that I 
would be ashamed if I in this Chamber 
did not raise my voice against it. I do not 
mind people receiving a profit based upon 
an enhancement enhancing a product by 
their labor and skill, or for providing a 
service that may lead to convenience. 

However, I certainly do not think one 
can justify a windfall for speculators 
who have added nothing, but rather, 
have contributed to an attempted de- 
struction of a system while at the same 
time capitalizing upon it. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, what else would 
happen? If the United States is going 
to devalue the dollar, I ask you the ques- 
tion: devalue against what? I will tell 
you what would happen. Every other 
country would devalue upon a percent- 
age scale so that they would be in ex- 
actly the same pecking order as they 
are now, and we would have accom- 
plished only these things: 

Tremendous disruptions in all trade, 
depression in many countries—perhaps 
including our own—and nobody would be 
helped except the gold speculators. What 
would be the sense in such a caper? I 
certainly cannot see any sense in it 
whatsoever, and I further charge that 
everybody would think that we had just 
plainly lost our minds if we were to al- 
low ourselves to get into this kind of a 
situation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I want to say that I certainly agree 
with the gentleman that, if we deliber- 
ately and out of hand devalued the dollar, 
we would be taking it out of our own 
hides, first of all—and now, regrettably, 
I was not present on the floor when the 
gentleman started speaking. The gentle- 
man, I trust, is not advocating that we 
leave what is left; that we go off of what 
is left of the gold standard at this time, 
is he? 

Mr. HANNA. Let me explain to the 
gentleman what I do believe. I believe 
that gold at the present time operates as 
an acceptable reserve without question 
throughout the world, and must continue 
to fulfill its role. In addition to that, it 
does provide kind of a discipline that we 
can count on in the absence of a re- 
strained position delineated by any other 
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standard for all of the various countries 
of the world. 

The mere fact that gold does do this, 
and that, if we can shake loose the gold 
that is now in the hands of the specula- 
tors, then I believe that is the thing that 
we must keep our eye on, and is the idea 
for gold that must be most clearly de- 
fined and delineated and protected. Any 
other position for gold should certainly 
be opposed, and we should use whatever 
good sense and intelligence we have to 
see that a system that we manufactured 
is not the very system that is going to 
be used against us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hacan). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, without 
prejudice to any other special orders, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from California be allowed to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly believe the last 
statement the gentleman made with 
respect to gold is a fair statement. I 
would further ask the gentleman if he 
has any information other than that 
which we saw in the newspapers 3 or 4 
days ago relating to a shipment of some 
$240 million worth of gold which was 
carried, apparently, by a U.S. Air Force 
plane, or planes, to London for storage; 
or the fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, when questioned by newspa- 
per reporters, refused to say for what 
purpose the gold was being shipped, ap- 
parently gold bars, to London. 

Does the gentleman have any informa- 
tion relating to this shipment of a day or 
two ago? 

Mr. HANNA. In reply to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Iowa, I will state 
that I do not have such information. I 
will say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
I do know this: that the reserve posi- 
tion of England on the devaluation 
of the pound left a deficit of about $750 
million. This deficit would not be in 
England alone; but would be shared with 
England and those other people who were 
relying upon the pound sterling as part 
of their reserves, and that reserve posi- 
tion has to be picked up somewhere, and 
I would guess that it will be picked up 
through gold, and I would further guess 
that the United States would be one of 
the places where they would have to 
come to get this gold. 

I will state further that what bothers 
me is the fact that at the same time we 
are protecting gold, that has no other use 
except to be in the hands of speculators 
and utilized by them in the hope that 
they are going to cash in on a com- 
pounding of the problems of Britain. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
have any idea of how much we lost by 
way of deflation of the pound in rela- 
tion to the credits we have extended to 
the British? 

I wonder how many hundreds of mil- 
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lions of dollars we lost when the pound 
was devalued. 

Mr. HANNA. I have given you the only 
figure I have up to now. I am trying to 
get those figures broken down. I have the 
figures that indicate about $750 million 
overall—and we have a part of that. Just 
exactly how much has not yet been deter- 
mined but I will try to get the figures 
just as quickly as I can. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hacan). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 


PROGRESS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, recently, the 
administration has made a particular ef- 
fort to convince the American people 
that the war in Vietnam is showing 
marked progress. The trip home and the 
appearances of Ambassador Bunker and 
General Westmoreland were part of 
that strategy. The Vice President and 
Secretary of State often deny, with great 
emphasis, the suggestion that the mili- 
tary situation is stalemated. The Ameri- 
can people being told again and again 
that progress will be made and victory 
assured if only they will be patient. 

However, despite these enthusiastic 
representations, two recent articles from 
the New York Times deserve particular 
attention because they touch on larger 
questions of how progress can be meas- 
ured in Vietnam. 

On November 29, in an article filed in 
Washington by Hedrick Smith, the New 
York Times reported that American of- 
ficials admit that North Vietnam 
“gained” from the battle of Dakto. Gen- 
eral Westmoreland said, as the battle was 
apparently drawing to an end favorable 
to the United States, that Dakto repre- 
sented the beginning of a great defeat 
for the enemy.” Defeat, of course, was 
to be measured by who controlled the hill, 
how many casualties were suffered on 
each side and so on. By these standards, 
American victory at Dakto might seem 
incontestable. 

The New York Times, however, points 
out that such standards might them- 
selves be misleading. While we now con- 
trol hills 875, 1338, and 1416, these op- 
erations required the diversion of 15,000 
troops from pacification efforts in the 
neighboring Provinces of Binh Dinh and 
Phuyen. One American official was 
quoted as having said: 

We have had to cancel the pacification 
operation in Anlao Valley. In terms of Hanoi's 
strategy this is a crashing success. 


The important but implicit point of 
that remark is that Hanoi measures its 
progress by different standards than the 
administration’s. They are willing to give 
up control of several hills in a major 
battle, if that battle seriously interrupts 
and impedes the larger pacification ef- 
fort. Their view of the war, in other 
words, seems to be measured in terms of 
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efforts to control population or maintain 
a state of continual tension in Viet- 
namese hamlets. 

The New York Times also mentions, 
of less importance, the fact that the 
ratio of American to enemy troops in 
the recent battle of Dak To was not as 
favorable as it had been in earlier 
operations. 

Finally, the New York Times reports 
that several officials in Washington 
acknowledge that we are fighting in- 
creasingly on terms set by our adver- 
saries rather than ourselves. 

Last spring, we were free-wheeling. We 
were deciding where and when to fight, we 
were taking the initiative... 


One official was reported as having 

Now we are reacting to their initiative and 
they are forcing us to shift our forces around. 
That is what the North Vietnamese said last 
summer that they would have to do this 
winter. 


Dak To, Loc Ninh, and Con Thien are 
all operations which should be measured 
by realistic standards. And by such 
standards—standards which deal with 
pacification efforts, hamlet security, and 
ground initiative—the administration’s 
claims of significant progress look dubi- 
ous indeed. 

Yesterday, meanwhile, the New York 
Times reporter in Saigon, Bernard Wein- 
raub, filed a story dealing with an Amer- 
ican mission private report which touches 
on yet another criterion of progress in 
Vietnam. 

For some time, of course, it has been 
said that the battle in Vietnam must 
ultimately be a battle for the “hearts 
and minds” of the Vietnamese people. 
The American presence, it has been 
argued, can only succeed if it provides 
the opportunity for free expression of 
mind and full commitment of heart 
among our allies. Is our massive presence 
in Vietnam working against that goal? 
The document mentioned in the New 
York Times story of December 6 portrays 
American officials in the provinces as in- 
creasingly skeptical and worried about 
the effects of massive American pres- 
ence on the people of Vietnam. The re- 
port declares that “many Vietnamese be- 
lieve that Americans in Vietnam have 
been so dominant, especially in the di- 
rection of the war, that the very sover- 
eignty of Vietnam is threatened.” And 
Vietnamese sovereignty, of course, is the 
purtative goal of the American presence 
in the first place. 

The report expresses “gloom” over 
what is called “a strange drift from real- 
ity regarding the U.S. role in Vietnam.“ 
What strikes U.S. officials in Vietnam as 
a drift from reality can also be seen as 
a drift to realism. I do not believe, let me 
say, as some Vietnamese are reported as 

that America is in Vietnam to 
test new weapons or to provide an out- 
let for surplus production. But these mis- 
conceptions are less meaningful than the 
basic skepticism from which they ob- 
viously derive and which they obviously 
express with emphasis. When Secretary 
Rusk states that the war is being fought 
in order to protect our own national in- 
terest, is it surprising that a Vietnamese 
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legislator reportedly said, Why should 
our young men be drafted to serve U.S. 
interests?” And when the United States 
increasingly takes control over many 
aspects of Vietnamese life in the name of 
Vietnamese sovereignty, is it any won- 
der that Vietnamese begin to resent 
rather than welcome our presence? And 
when, further, the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment surrenders military and political 
authority to the Americans by reason of 
lethargy or corruption, is it any wonder 
that Vietnamese citizens begin to doubt 
the justice and viability of the entire 
war? 

All of these issues touch on the cen- 
tral, but the least easy to isolate, stand- 
ard by which the course of the war 
should be measured. As long as the South 
Vietnamese feel no basic, overwhelming 
commitment to the war, and as long as 
their Government shows neither the will 
nor the capacity to pursue the struggle 
with singular energy, the Americans in 
Vietnam will be forced to take greater 
and greater control of the war and the 
institutional structure of South Vietnam 
in order to defend its own commitment 
in Vietnam. And thus, in turn, the Viet- 
namese grow bitter at American policy 
and presence in their country, further 
increasing tensions and alienating the 
population from an effort putatively car- 
ried out in its name. It is a vicious circle, 
a whirlpool which is gradually swallow- 
ing up the people of South Vietnam and 
the American policy in that country. 

We seem to have forgotten that in 
September 1963, President John F. Ken- 
nedy said: 

In the final analysis, it is their war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them, we can give them equip- 
ment, we can send our men out there as 
advisors, but they have to win it, the people 
of Vietnam. 


Meanwhile, our adversaries con- 
tinue to disrupt and to command the loy- 
alty or subservience of contested ham- 
lets. Meanwhile they continue to gain 
from the dissension and corruption and 
bitterness of those against whom they 
fight. Meanwhile, they continue to tie 
down American forces in conventional 
battles. And meanwhile, the South Viet- 
namese will erode. 

I do not particularly welcome any of 
these developments. But I think it is ab- 
solutely foolish for honorable men not 
to face facts. I include two articles from 
the New York Times in the Recorp. And 
I recommend that their larger signifi- 
cance as well as their immediate mean- 
ing be contemplated by those who still 
view without significant reservation our 
current policy in Vietnam. 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 29, 1967] 
U.S. OFFICIALS Say NORTH VIETNAM ALSO 
GAINED AT DaKTO: FIGHTING DREW Orr 

AMERICAN TROOPS FROM PACIFICATION 

(By Hedrick Smith) 

WASHINGTON, November 28.—Some Amer- 
ican Officials acknowledged today that North 
Vietnam, as well as the allied forces, had 
achieved some important gains from the 
fierce fighting that raged for three weeks in 
the Central Highlands around Dakto in 
South Vietnam. 

Gen, William C. Westmoreland, the United 
States commander in South Vietnam, 
voiced the Johnson Administration’s view- 
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point when he said last Wednesday that the 
battles around Dakto marked “the begin- 
ning of a great defeat for the enemy.” 

The North Vietnam press agency asserted 
today that heavy losses had been inflicted on 
the allies. Some United States Government 
analysts, while disputing Hanoi’s casualty 
figures, acknowledge that the North Viet- 
namese may have made some tactical gains 
in the Dakto fighting. 


U.S. TROOPS DIVERTED 


They explain that an assessment of the 
fighting depends on the differing objectives 
of the two sides, the competing strategies 
of the American command in Saigon and 
the North Vietnamese tacticians in Hanoi. 
It also depends, they add, on the psychologi- 
cal impact of such battles on the American 
public. 

The allies have won terrain and inflicted 
heavy casualties on the enemy, but the North 
Vietnamese have diverted American troops 
from the vital program of pacification in 
the coastal valleys of central Vietnam and 
May also have taken, for the time being, the 
military initiative away from the Americans. 

General Westmoreland, seeking to grind 
down the enemy’s strength and morale in a 
war of attrition capitalizing on American 
firepower and mobility, aims to destroy or 
disable as many organized North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong combat units as possible. 

Inflicting heavy casualties on the North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong has a cumulative 
effect, he believes. He told President Johnson 
that it had already begun to turn the course 
of the war in the allies’ favor. 

Exposed military bases like Dakto are seen 
by American commanders as magnets for 
drawing the otherwise elusive enemy into 
battle. Indeed, around Dakto, United States 
commanders have jumped at the chance to 
“lock horns,” as they put, with some 6,000 
to 7,000 North Vietnamese r ¥ 

Although no final battle summaries have 
been released American officials estimate that 
about 1,600 North Vietnamese were killed, 
compared with some 290 Americans killed 
and 1,000 wounded, plus more than 200 
South Vietnamese casualties. 

United States troops seized heavily forti- 
fied enemy positions on Hill 875 and Hill 1338 
and South Vietnamese airborne troops took 
Hill 1416 from North Vietnamese troops en- 
trenched on the heights around Dakto. 

The allied forces have so far fended off an 
enemy threat against the district capital of 
Dakto, a military base that is said to be used 
for harassment of infiltration trails from 
Laos and Cambodia. They have also averted 
the destruction of any American battalions— 
one of the objectives assigned to the North 
Vietnamese regiments at Dakto, according 
to General Westmoreland. 

But United States military commanders in 
the field, as well as civilian officials, acknowl- 
edge that the North Vietnamese have suc- 
ceeded in drawing off sizable American forces 
from the vital task of pacifying coastal val- 
leys in Binhdinh and Phuyen Provinces in 
central Vietnam. 

In mid-October, there was one American 
battalion of about 700 men at Dakto. Now 
there are 14 American battalions and other 
units totaling 15,000 men, including most of 
the 173d Airborne Brigade from Phuyen 
Province and a brigade of the First Cavalry 
Division (Airmobile) from Binhdinh Prov- 
ince. 

“We have had to cancel the pacification 
operation in Anlao Valley,” one American 
civilian official said. In terms of Hanoi's 
strategy, this is a crashing success.” 

United States troops found documents on 
the body of one North Vietnamese battalion 
Officer ordering him to defend his position 
“to the last man.“ To some American ana- 
lysts, this suggests that Hanoi was prepared 
to sacrifice some units for the broader ob- 
jective of disrupting the pacification pro- 
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gram, stretching American forces thin and 
demoralizing the American public by in- 
flicting heavy casualties. 

These analysts noted that while American 
casualties around Lakto were lighter than 
North Vietnamese casualties, the ratio was 
not as favorable in the Dakto region as in 
more conventional operations. 

For example, officials report that one op- 
eration in Quangna and Quangtin Prov- 
inces—though less spectacular than Dakto— 
has resulted in about 2,000 enemy dead com- 
pared with about 200 American casualties. 
Nor has this operation, which started about 
Oct. 4, produced the bloody and potentially 
frustrating television reports for American 
viewers that have come out of the fighting 
at Dakto. 

Beyond that, some officials in Washington 
see a shift in the over-all military situation 
in Vietnam since last spring. They note that 
the North Vietnamese took the initiative of 
starting the fighting at Conthien, near the 
demilitarized zone straddling the border be- 
tween North and South Vietnam, in mid- 
September, and at Locninh, north of Sal- 
gon, late last month, and now again at 
Dakto. 

“Last spring, we were freewheeling. We were 
deciding where and when to fight, we were 
taking the initiative with operations like 
Cedar Falls and Junction City,” one Amer- 
ican official said. “Now, we are reacting 
to their initiative and they are forcing us 
to shift our forces around. That is what the 
North Vietnamese said last summer that they 
would have to do this winter.” 

Which strategy is right—Hanoi’s or Wash- 
ington’s? The test, United States officials be- 
lieve, lies in whether the North Vietnamese 
can sustain. their recent heavy casualties 
long enough to wear down American patience 
with the war. In the Administration’s view, 
Hanoi’s target is American public opinion. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 6, 1967] 


U.S. Report FINDS GLOOM In VIETNAM: As- 
SERTS MANY IN SOUTH FEEL AMERICANS ARE 
DELIBERATELY PROLONGING THE CONFLICT 

(By Bernard Weinraub) 

Satcon, Soutu Vretnam, December 5.— 
A weekly report privately drafted and dis- 
tributed within the United States mission in 
South Vietnam portrays American officials 
posted in the provinces as gloomy about the 
war and the mood of the South Vietnamese 
people. 

The two-page document, which was dis- 
tributed today, says that there has been “an 
increasing tempo of VC terrorism and propa- 
ganda and, in some circles at least, a strange 
drift from reality regarding the U.S. role in 
Vietnam.” 

The report says that numerous Vietnamese 
now feel that the United States is “deliber- 
ately prolonging” the war and that “many 
Vietnamese believe that Americans in Viet- 
nam have been so dominant, especially in 
the direction of the war, that the very sover- 
eignty of Vietnam is threatened.” 

ONE WEEK IS COVERED 

The report headed “Provincial Attitudes,” 
covers a one-week period, from Nov. 26 to 
Dec. 2. The document indicates, however, 
that American officials in the fleld were meet- 
ing long-range—and growing—problems with 
the South Vietnamese. 

The report discussed the Vietnamese atti- 
tude toward Americans, the South Vietnam- 
ese Government and army and the Vietcong. 

“The theme that recurred most often was 
the continuing rise in VC terrorism and prop- 
aganda,” the report said. In most cases. the 
aftermath appeared to be a declining con- 
fidence in the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment's defense capabilities. 

The report says that this theme was espe- 
cially prevalent in the III Corps area, the sec- 
tion of the country around Saigon, and the 
IV Corps area, the Mekong Delta. 
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On the propaganda front, the report says, 
Vietcong cadres “enter hamlets escorted by 
armed squads, scatter leaflets, indoctrinate 
the people or, in the more secure hamlets, 
operate a portable speaker at the edge of 
town”—usually with “upsetting” results for 
public morale, 

The document, quoting the final para- 
graph of a report from the Mekong Delta, 
added: “Unless the [Government] of South 
Vietnam is able to demonstrate visibly and 
convincingly that it is truly dedicated to the 
interests of the people, republic [the Thieu 
Government] will have no more support 
than any of its predecessors.” 

While American officials in recent weeks 
have produced optimistic public statements 
on the war effort and pacification, they have 
not dealt with the mood and the attitudes 
of the Vietnamese people. Over the last few 
months, however, officials in Saigon have 
noted an anti-American mood, especially in 
the Saigon newspapers. 

The document is marked for “limited dis- 
tribution” at the United States mission but 
is not classified. 


DRAFT LAW CRITICIZED 


A main complaint of Vietnamese, the re- 
port says, is against a new mobilization law 
that lowers the draft age from 20 to 18 and 
tightens deferments, The document indicates 
that many Vietnamese feel that the draft 
measure was spurred by United States pres- 
sure. 

In Saigon, the document notes, a member 
of the new House of Representatives was re- 
ported to have said that the measure had 
been designed to calm American public 
opinion because the American people do not 
take kindly to the mobilization of Ameri- 
cans for combat in Vietnam.” 

The document adds: “Another legislator 
reportedly said, Why should our young 
men be drafted to serve U.S. interests?’” 

Discussing what it termed the “strange 
drift from reality regarding the U.S. role in 
Vietnam,” the report said that in the III 
Corps area a “group of 12 middle-aged citi- 
zens” felt the mobilization law had been 
enacted at “the behest of the Americans, 
whose real aim is ‘the extermination of as 
many Vietnamese as possible.“ 


“A GUINEA PIG” 


One of the group was then quoted as hav- 
ing said: “Our country is a guinea pig for 
the testing of new U.S. and Russian 
weapons.” 

In the IV Corps area, the report says, there 
was “a rumor heard among the educated 
elite” that the United States was deliberate- 
ly prolonging [the war] in order to provide 
an outlet for its surplus production.” 

The document said that there had been 
vehement protests against the partial mobi- 
lization decree scheduled to take effect Jan. 
1. The law orders more rigorous study of 
all types of deferments, including those for 
academic, religious and professional reasons. 
All specialists needed for military service, 
such as doctors and engineers, will be sub- 
ject to the draft until they reach the age of 
45. 

“Although most youths do not want to 
join the army,” the report says, they want 
even less to join the VC—but the only rea- 
son given is the harder life of the VC.” 

The document adds that the possibility of 
mobilization “had provoked hopes that the 
war may soon end, but almost all [youths] 
see it as continuing indefinitely.” 

“The hope for peace, when expressed, often 
reflected a dim conception of external forces 
beyond one's control,” the report says. “Thus 
from Binhthuan in II Corps it was report- 
ed that the people believe the Americans will 
send more troops to Vietnam next year to 
end the war sooner and help the campaign 
of President Johnson for re-election to the 
Presidency.” 
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WRONG GUY FOR THE WRONG POST 
AT THE WRONG TIME? 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the December 
16 issue of Saturday Evening Post con- 
tains an article about Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, written by Victor Nava- 
sky. The title of the article is the best 
definition I have yet seen about our 
present nonenforcer of the Nation’s laws. 
The best thing that can be said about the 
article, once the reader is past the title, 
is that it provides an appropriate sur- 
rounding for one full-page ad and one 
very cute Post cartoon. 

The reader will also learn that Ramsey 
Clark rides a bicycle, that he takes a 
shower following his RCAF calisthenics, 
occasionally works out with barbells, has 
an attractive wife who wears mod dresses 
and hums to herself, he drives a 1949 
Oldsmobile convertible, wears a pair of 
red and blue Argyle anklets, occupies a 
back-room office on the fifth floor, rests 
his feet on the office wastebasket, likes 
to sip tea, holds the power of patronage 
over Federal judges and attorneys, at- 
tended fourth grade with JoseEPH TYD- 
Nos, once got a job on a tramp steamer 
and saw the world, believes that a good 
settlement is worth a lot more than a 
lawsuit”—who does not—has some oc- 
casional titillating phone conversations 
with Marvin Watson which usually begin 
with Clark saying “Hey” or “Howdy,” 
munches potato chips—no_ brand 
named—by 8:30 a.m., comes home after a 
hard day's work at the office and is met 
by his wife who had remarked at break- 
fast that very day, “It’s a good thing 
Ramsey’s at Justice.” 

The article concludes with Ramsey and 
Georgia setting off into the fading sun- 
set. Wherever they may be going, it cer- 
tainly is not to battle crime as evidenced 
by mounting crime rates, rising disre- 
spect for law and order, and loss of con- 
fidence in our judicial system to keep 
criminals in jail once the police are for- 
tunate enough to get them there. 

Since for all intents and purposes I 
have analyzed the most significant por- 
tions of the article, and in order to save 
the Government the cost of printing a 
full page in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
I insert at this point in the Record the 
only worthwhile thing about the entire 
article, the title, the answer to which 
is obviously Tes.“ 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, 
Dec. 16, 1967] 
WRONG GUY FOR THE WRONG POST AT THE 
Wronc TIME? 


(By Victor S. Navasky) 


JOYEUX NOEL? 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently issued the following statement 
urging Americans to curtail purchases 
of French products when Christmas 
shopping in order to cooperate“ with 
President de Gaulle’s complaint about 
the U.S. financial “invasion” of his 
country: 


We can co-operate with President De- 
Gaulle in minimizing what he regards as an 
economic and financial “invasion” by the 
United States by avoiding purchase of 
French perfumes, wines, clothing, auto- 
mobiles, and other products during the 
American Christmas shopping season. 

In his November 27 press conference, De- 
Gaulle denounced the United States dollar 
and “the inflation which it exports to 
others.” He criticized the alleged “take-over” 
of French companies by American investors. 
Americans, in this connection, were criticized 
for spending too many dollars in France. 
DeGaulle said this was an “abuse” of France. 

Americans have no desire to abuse or in- 
vade any foreign nation with our dollars. 
Let us save DeGaulle from the ominous 
spectre of our “inflated” dollars. This can be 
done during the yule-time season by not 
spending our dollars on French-made prod- 
ucts. This would be a fine Christmas pres- 
ent for DeGaulle, dramatizing that we accord 
a serious, prompt, cooperative response to 
his words. 

We do not want to see DeGaulle so upset 
about the menace of what he terms “dollar 
domination”. All those who want to ease this 
apprehension could re-arrange travel itiner- 
aries to avoid spending dollars in France. 
They could cancel reservations on Air France 
and French ships. They could decline to buy 
any product made in France. 

France is the nation that did more than 
any other to assist the United States in our 
earliest struggle for independence. Americans 
have in this century twice fought on French 
soil, side by side with brave Frenchmen, 
against a common foe. We think of our 
mutual cooperation when we see France’s 
gift, the Statute of Liberty, upon entering 
New York harbor. 

Our differences are not with the French as 
a people. It is the harsh voice of the dema- 
gogue, DeGaulle, that we resent. We, like the 
French, are a proud people. 

Just as DeGaulle ignored the history of 
Franco-American amity, he betrayed the 
spirit of the World War Two resistance and 
the anti-Nazi crusade by disparaging the 
Jewish people and denouncing Israel. Indeed, 
DeGaulle has done incalculable harm to the 
security of France herself by weakening the 
unity of democracies. The withdrawal of 
France from NATO was followed by relentless 
Soviet exploitation—the thrust of Russian 
imperialism and militarism, hidden behind 
the robes of the Arabs. DeGaulle has done 
much through his policies to make possible 
the USSR’s move into the Middle East and 
Mediterranean. 

Russia has yearned for power in the Medi- 
terranean since the days of Peter the Great. 
DeGaulle’s anti-Israelism has facilitated the 
Soviet-Arab conspiracy aimed at the isola- 
tion and destruction of Israel, The Russians 
are using Arab passions on the Israel Issue 
to gain power and influence, They are pene- 
trating Syria, Egypt, Algeria, and other lands 
on the rim of the Mediterranean. 

DeGaulle has created a vacuum in the 
Mediterranean dangerous to free nations by 
making a virtue of his insistence that there 
was no merit in the solidarity of democracies, 
He has shown callous cynicism in misrepre- 
senting French attitudes toward both Amer- 
ica and Israel. 
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It is not from the dollar nor from Ameri- 
cans or Jews that France needs to be “lib- 
erated”. Frenchmen must decide whether 
their President is speaking in their name 
and in their benefit. Perhaps the hour is 
coming for the liberation of France from the 
excesses of her President. 


I am pleased to note that there has 
been a response to my comments and in- 
sert as part of my remarks an article 
which appeared in the December 4 edi- 
tion of Women’s Wear Daily: 

JOYEUX NOEL? 

There'll be none for those pesky French if 
Rep. Edward Derwinski (R., Ill.) has his way. 
Because De Gaulle wants to minimize “eco- 
nomic and financial invasion” by the U.S., 
he proposes U.S. consumers boycott French 
wares this Christmas season. Rep. Derwinski 
mentions French clothing, perfume, wines, 
and autos on his ban list. He also suggests 
canceling reservations on Air France and 
French ships. Result: “A fine Christmas pres- 
ent for De Gaulle, dramatizing that we accord 
a serious, prompt, cooperative response to his 
words.” 


FARMERS GRAIN AND SOYBEAN 
RESERVE ACT OF 1968 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. KLEPPE] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEFPE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced the Farmers Grain and 
Reserve Act of 1968. This bill is designed 
to lock up, in the hands of farmers, 300 
million bushels of wheat, 500 million 
bushels of feed grains, and 75 million 
bushels of soybeans. 

This legislation is aimed at strength- 
ening farm prices by effectively insulat- 
ing present surpluses from the market- 
place. It provides that when farmers are 
called upon to make delivery of grains 
they hold in storage under the reserve 
program, the Secretary of Agriculture 
may not offer them for sale at less than 
100 percent of parity. 

Primarily, this plan is designed to meet 
major objections to the Purcell bill which 
was defeated in the Livestock and Grains 
Subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee after extensive hearings. 
Many witnesses and a majority of the 
members of the subcommittee felt it did 
not provide adequate safeguards against 
dumping reserve stocks back into the 
market. 

My bill is similar in some respects to 
one introduced earlier by several Sena- 
tors, including GEORGE McGovern, of 
South Dakota, and MILTON R. YOUNG, of 
North Dakota. It would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enter into 
agreements with producers to place 
wheat, feed grains, and soybeans in store, 
under their control, until needed to meet 
free market shortages or emergency situ- 
ations. Commodity Credit Corporation 
would pay storage charges. There would 
be no interest charge to farmers par- 
ticipating in the program. 

Loans on the stored commodities would 
be at 115 percent of the present support 
rate. For wheat, this would be $1.44 per 
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eae’ for corn, $1.21; for soybeans, 
2.87. 

There is a strict formula governing 
termination of the contracts, Should the 
carryover of wheat drop to 15 percent of 
annual requirements, feed grains to 10 
percent or soybeans to 5 percent, the 
Secretary would be authorized to ter- 
minate enough of the emergency con- 
tracts to replenish the free market sup- 
ply by 5 percent in the case of wheat and 
feed grains and 3 percent in the case of 
soybeans. 

To illustrate: if annual requirements 
for wheat totaled 1.4 billion bushels and 
free stocks fell below 210 million, the 
Secretary could issue a 60-day call for 
termination of contracts on 70 million 
bushels in the reserve stocks. Producers 
would then commence paying interest 
and storage charges on the wheat which 
had been called. They would have the 
option of selling the wheat and repaying 
the loan or continuing to hold it at their 
Own expense. They would have 1 year 
to sell and settle or deliver the collateral. 

This time element would give pro- 
ducers additional bargaining power to 
achieve higher prices. The 100 percent 
of parity resale restriction, which is not 
included in the Senate bill, would pre- 
vent USDA from dumping any grains or 
soybeans which might be delivered by 
farmers. 

Producers would have the option of 
terminating their contracts upon notice 
given not less than 60 days before the 
beginning of the new marketing year. 
Rotation of stocks in the reserve to 
maintain good condition is authorized. 

The bill I have introduced calls for a 
300 million-bushel wheat reserve, rather 
than the 200 million specified in the Sen- 
ate legislation. My bill also contains a 
provision which would permit with- 
drawal of stocks to meet disasters and 
emergency situations both at home and 
abroad. 

With net farm income down 10 per- 
cent from 1966 and with farm operating 
costs moving higher and higher, imme- 
diate action is needed to bolster farm 
prices. I am convinced that enactment 
of the Farmers Grain and Soybean Re- 
serve Act of 1968 would give farmers not 
only immediate income assistance but 
new hope for the future. 


MINNESOTA BUSINESSMEN FAVOR 
REDUCED SPENDING 


Mr, HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
has polled member businessmen in my 
State of Minnesota on the subject of 
spending and taxes. According to the poll 
results provided by Mr. Don Goodall, 
chamber of commerce legislative action 
general manager, an overwhelming num- 
ber of businessmen polled, favor a redue- 
tion in Federal spending for fiscal 1968. 
The results also indicate that only a 
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handful would approve a tax increase 
without a comparable reduction in Fed- 
eral spending. I include the appropriate 
poll results at this point in my remarks: 
FINAL RESULTS, MINNESOTA OPINION POLL ON 
SPENDING AND TAXES, OCTOBER 11 TO NOVEM- 
BER 6, 1967 
PART A. GENERAL QUESTIONS ABOUT SPENDING 
AND TAXES 
Total responses, Business and Congres- 
sional Action Committee members, 423. 
1. Do you favor a reduction in Federal 
spending for Fiscal 1968? 


pa ANTEN ares arent erent wee 405 
Py Pou ett RESO Sieg na Fh SS hs 5 
Nr ca i 13 


2. How much reduction in appropriations 
do you favor? 
$2 to $4 billion 
$5 to $7 billion 
$8 to $10 billion 
More than $10 billion. - 166 


22. With regard to the proposed tax in- 
crease, which of the following most closely 
corresponds to your personal opinion? 
For a tax increase, without qualification. 
For a tax increase, provided comparable 

reduction in spending 2 


22 


23. If a tax increase is voted, what amount 
of surcharge should be applied? 


24. Do you think the surcharge should be: 


Same for corporations and individuals 297 
More for corporations than individuals... 81 


25. If there is a tax increase, do you feel 
it should be enacted: 
For a 1-year period 
For a 2-year period——— 
For so long as US. efforts in Vietnam 
require higher revenues 
Ne dT — — — 33 


“GI'S LAMENT” 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the i of the gentleman 
from Ar 

There was 55 objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, there can 
be no question that the Americans most 
victimized and hurt by the present undis- 
ciplined excesses of a small minority are 
our U.S. fighting men in Vietnam, along 
with their families and friends here at 
home. Indicative of this is a poem sub- 
mitted to me by an anguished parent 
whose son is presently serving in Viet- 
nam. While the author of “GI’s Lament” 
is unidentified, I agree with my con- 
stituent, Mr. Stanley Welsh, of Mankato, 
Minn., that it should be widely read and 
reflected upon. I inserted it in today’s 
Recorp at this point in my remarks: 

Gl's LAMENT 
Take a man, then put him alone, 
Put him 12,000 miles away from home. 
Empty his heart of all but blood, 
Make him live in sweat and mud. 
This is the life I have to live, 
And why my soul to the devil I give. 
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You “Peace Boys” rant from your easy chairs, 

But you don’t know what it’s like “over 
there.” 

You have a ball without near trying, 

While over there your boys are dying. 

You burn your draft cards, march at dawn, 

Plant your signs on the White House lawn. 


You all want to ban the bomb, 

“There’s no real war,” you say, 
Nam.” 

Use your drugs and have your fun, 

And then refuse to lift a gun. 

There’s nothing else for you to do, 

And I’m supposed to die for you. 


I'll hate you till the day I die, 

You made me hear my buddy cry. 

I saw his arm, a bloody shred, 

I heard them say, “This one is dead.” 
It’s quite a price he had to pay, 

Not to live another day. 


He had the guts to fight and die, 

He paid the price, but what did he buy? 

He bought your life by losing his. 

But who gives a damn what a soldier gives? 
His wife does, and maybe, his son, 

But they’re about the only ones! 


“in Viet 


WASHINGTON TELLS THE FARMER 
AGAIN 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, John 
Weber, editor and publisher of the Mur- 
ray County Herald, Slayton, Minn., sees 
the new Labor Department order pertain- 
ing to farm youth employment as an un- 
necessary threat to useful, needed em- 
ployment and unnecessary Federal inter- 
ference with normal farm operations. So 
do I. I include Mr. Weber’s editorial at 
this point in my remarks for the benefit 
of my colleagues: 

WASHINGTON TELLS THE FARMER AGAIN 

Under a 1966 congressional amendment to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, Labor 
Secretary Willard Wirtz has authorized a new 
order regarding employment of youths under 
16 years of age that not only can deny useful 
and wanted employment to youths but 
should scare the daylights out of farmers who 
permit such youths to have part-time farm 
employment. 

From now on our local farmers may be 
prosecuted by the federal government for 
permitting a hired lad to engage in any one 
of 16 “hazardous” tasks on the farm. Among 
such tasks is that of driving a tractor hav- 
ing more than 20 horsepower! 

The new order is being imposed by the 
Secretary of Labor because the death rate 
among farm people “is exceeded only by 
miners and construction workers” according 
to the National Safety Council. Why legisla- 
tion seems necessary is difficult to understand 
since every farmer in our locality, at least, 
knows that he is liable to his employees for 
the employer’s negligence. Under Minnesota 
law, the ceiling for wrongful death (negli- 
gence of the employer) is $35,000. And there 
is no legal ceiling on the farmer's negligence 
which results in injury other than death. 
Minnesota awards have gone as high as 
$150,000 for the life-long disability. 

Since farmers are well aware of the con- 
sequences of their negligence, whether the 
employee be over or under 16 years of age, it 
is difficult to understand what advantage 
there can be in the new order by Secretary 
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Wirtz. Our “bad-boy” thought for the day, 
however, is that the new order makes it nec- 
essary to add heaven knows how many in- 
spectors to the federal payroll to see that the 
farmers of America make certain that no 
youth under 16 is hired for any one of 16 
hazardous farm chores. 


LSD CURBS NEEDED 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined in sponsoring a measure to outlaw 
the possession or use of LSD without 
medical prescription. If there is not suf- 
ficient time to get action on the bill be- 
fore Congress quits for the year, I am 
hopeful the Congress will give it highest 
priority treatment next year. 

We owe it to our children to put this 
dangerous, little-understood drug off 
limits before it causes further tragedies. 
It has been associated with murders, 
suicides, birth malformation and all 
manner of mental aberrations. The 
sooner we act to control its improper use, 
the better off the public will be. 

Mr. Speaker, current Federal law does 
not make it illegal for individuals to 
possess LSD for their personal consump- 
tion. My measure would rectify this 
situation by making it a crime to possess 
LSD or other hallucinogenic drugs with- 
out a licensed prescription. 

I might add that quite a furor devel- 
oped when Food and Drug Commissioner 
Goddard made statements seeming to 
minimize the dangers of marihuana re- 
cently. In the hearings on LSD conducted 
by our Interstate Committee, it became 
apparent Mr. Goddard had been mis- 
quoted out of context to a degree. He 
indicated, as we might suspect, that the 
use of less addictive drugs is often the 
first step toward habitual use of more 
devastating narcotics, such as heroin, 
Serious drug addiction then follows. 

Obviously, the “turned off, turned out” 
people should “turn on and tune in” to 
the real danger of hopeless drug addic- 
tion. which can flow from use of 
hallucinogenics. 


NEW ENGLAND NEEDS A NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
unfortunate that at the present time 
there is no national cemetery located 
anywhere in New England. The closest 
such cemetery, which is available and 
not fully occupied, is Arlington, Va. Ob- 
viously, this great distance, and the fact 
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that space in Arlington is severely lim- 
ited, makes it inconvenient, and often 
impossible, for New England veterans to 
be buried there. 

The right to be buried in a national 
cemetery, which we grant to all veter- 
ans, is therefore being denied in many 
instances today by the lack of conven- 
iently located facilities. We owe it to the 
veterans of New England and their fam- 
ilies to establish a new cemetery, appro- 
priately located in our region so that 
their loved ones will be able to pay prop- 
er tribute to their memories. 

The United States will soon be obliged 
to expand its national cemetery system. 
Many of the present sites are already 
filled to capacity, and others are ap- 
proaching the saturation point. Last 
January, I introduced the bill H.R. 3744, 
to establish a national cemetery some- 
where in New England. I personally feel 
that Rindge, N.H., is an appropriate site, 
for it is there the famous Cathedral of 
the Pines is located. However, the ques- 
tion of the exact location of the ceme- 
tery is less important than having a na- 
tional cemetery established somewhere 
in New England. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to place in the 
Record at this point an editorial which 
recently appeared in the Claremont 
Daily Eagle as further testimony that we 
New Englanders want and need a na- 
tional cemetery. Hopefully, when the na- 
tional cemetery system is next expanded, 
as soon it must be, New England veter- 
ans will not be again forgotten. 

NEED FoR More NATIONAL CEMETERIES 

Need for more burial lots for veterans in 
national cemeteries is becoming increasingly 
recognized. Well over a year ago Rep. James 
O. Cleveland of New London brought the 
question into the open by introducing legis- 
lation for a national cemetery in New 


England. 

At that time the New Hampshire con- 
gressman proposed its location at Rindge, 
New Hampshire, near the famous Cathedral 
of the Pines—an internationally recognized, 
completely non-denominational shrine dedi- 
cated to the memory of all war dead. 

“More important, however,” he said, “is 
the question of locating a suitable national 
cemetery within reasonable distance of the 
families of deceased veterans, The right to 
be buried in a national cemetery .. . is, in 
fact, being denied by lack of facilities 

In November, 1967, the question has been 
raised again—this time by the American 
Legion in its monthly newsmagazine. 

Telling of introduction in Congress of a 
national cemetery bill at the Legion’s re- 
quest, the article cites the growing crisis 
stemming from lack of room in such ceme- 
teries, 

Of the 98 cemeteries which it lists, only 
69 have any available gravesites left; the rest 
are quite generally closed for new burial 
arrangements, 

And 22 states (New Hampshire among 
them) lack either any national cemetery 
or one with available grave space. 

“Even Arlington,” the magazine says, 
“known largely because of its proximity to 
our nation’s capital and the noteworthy and 
great who are buried there, is in a space 
jam. It will have to close around 1986 if space 
is not found. 

“Only development of an expansion area 
on the South Post of Fort Myer, along with 
an emergency set of restrictions limiting 
eligibility, have made it possible for Arling- 
ton to remain open even that long.” 

And one of the largest—Long Island Na- 
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tional Cemetery at Farmingdale, N.Y., with 
well over 120,000 interments now—will 
probably have to close by 1975, due to its 
proximity to the great New York metropoli- 
tan area. 

One of the Legion’s goals, in the bill now 
before Congress, is to coordinate adminis- 
tration of the national cemetery system un- 
der a single department which would re- 
place the present patchwork arrangement. 

As a corollary to this, it proposed a planned 
and orderly system, whose development could 
be gradual. The federal government has esti- 
mated the cost of such a system at around 
two billion dollars, projected to the year 
2000. 

The government is quoted as saying that 
“further expansion of the national cemetery 
system would inevitably be both inequitable 
and extremely costly.” It is said to suggest 
the payment of cash burial allowances as a 
substitute. 

Such money payments, the Legion insists, 
cannot supplant the privilege of burial in a 
place of honor in a national cemetery. Those 
who want to be buried there are motivated 
by reasons of honor and pride, not economy. 

We maintain now, as we did in July, 1966, 
that, whatever the course of the war in Viet- 
nam, use of national cemeteries and demand 
for their facilities will continue to grow over 
the years. 

If the system expands, as it obviously 
must, New Hampshire and New England 
should not be ignored. K. D. W. 


AN INDIVIDUALIST LOOKS AT 
RACIAL HATE 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
November issue of the Freeman, Miss 
Anne Wortham makes the point: 

Living as individuals would be far easier 
if white and black racists would take their 
groupism away from this world. 


Miss Wortham’s comments in this is- 
sue follows publication of her article In- 
dividualism and Racism,” in the January 
1966 issue and come as a response to 
those who ask why, as a Negro, she does 
not subscribe to the black power, black 
racist, beat whitey doctrines, the doc- 
trines of hatred so prevalent today. 

Her answer is: 

I spent my growing years in the right en- 
vironment and heard all the “right” dogma 
but I turned out to be the wrong product, 
Everyone wants to know why. Why? Because 
I am an individualist. 


Her point is that if each person tended 
more to being an individual rather than 
in trying to fight against “those of us 
who love life“ and who want to “live in 
peace,” there would be no conflict. 

Her solution to present trends which 
nurture hatred between people is that— 

You give it no sanction. You don’t plead 
with a sniper—you don't give goods to a 
man who has just finished looting another 
man’s property—you don’t claim as “victims” 
those who stood by when trouble was brew- 
ing and did nothing, said nothing—you don't 
forgive the inexcusable . . . you don’t deal 
with people who ask your help in the tone 
of a threat. 
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This is her solution for those who de- 
mand and intimidate and force—the 
Kings and the Carmichaels and the white 
racists who would deny individual men 
the right to live without subscribing to 
a particular brand of hatred. 

Miss Wortham raises critical points, 
not the least of which is revealed in her 
own characterization that she was the 
“wrong product,” instead of stating that 
she was one of the possible products of 
that particular environment. 

I include her comment in the RECORD 
at this point: 


Because I Am AN INDIVIDUALIST 


Prior to and after having written the at- 
tached article, I have been swamped with 
questions from racists, liberals, and conser- 
vatives—Negroes, Whites, and Jews—Afri- 
cans, Englishmen, and Israelis. Most of the 
questions boil down to this: “But what was 
so different about your environment that 
leads you to think as you do?” 

You see, I am a Negro. I was born and 
raised in the segregated town of Jackson, 
Tennessee. I attended college at that famous 
pillar of “Negro civil rights“ —Tuskegee In- 
stitute in Alabama. I grew up in a segre- 
gated town; I worked as maid for white 
women; I was taught in college that I had 
to “catch up and beat them”; I have been 
discriminated against once in Washington, 
D.C. But. . a Negro demonstrator once 
called me a traitor; some college classmates 
hinted that I was an Uncle Tom“; a work 
supervisor called me a maverick; a white 
“liberal” I worked with accused me of com- 
mitting treason against my race. In other 
words, I spent my growing years in the 
“right” environment and heard all the 
“right” dogma but I turned out to be the 
wrong product. Everyone wants to know why. 
Why? Because I am an individualist. It is as 
an individualist that I address myself to you. 

There are the Southern white racists, the 
Northern white “liberals,” the militant Negro 
racists, and the moderate Negro racists, At 
one time or another depending on the cir- 
cumstances, these groups are thought of by 
most in our country as being on opposite 
sides of the issue. This is a fallacy. There is 
another group of people in this country who 
stand in opposition to those who are opposed 
only in their means but who all have the 
same end in mind. What many fail to recog- 
nize is that the proponents of Negro civil 
rights, black power, and white or black su- 
premacy are all on the same side of the issue. 
On the other side are people like me—the 
individualist—who have no need for group 
identification. These people, of all races and 
with varied backgrounds, do not sacrifice 
themselves to others and do not ask that 
others sacrifice their lives to them. 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS OR COLLECTIVE WISHES 


Those of us who have not had to think in 
terms of race before are now being intim- 
idated by a race of people who are demand- 
ing much more than a chance to live. With 
the help of their white cohorts, they have 
succeeded in jeopardizing the lives of us all 
by demanding that we sacrifice our individ- 
ual rights to their collective wishes. Push- 
ing Congress to implement the theory of 
“from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need” is leading us all into 
collectivized slavery. 

Because I am a Negro, I would like to make 
public my thorough disgust for the stand so 
many have taken as speakers for Negroes. 
They may speak for Negro racists. But they 
do not speak for those individuals for whom 
being a Negro means no more and is as in- 
consequential as a thimble of water dropped 
into the ocean. Being a Jew, a white Chris- 
tian, a Negro, or a Puerto Rican is by no 
means a satisfactory or realistic measure of 
man as far as individualists are concerned. 
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And living as individuals would be far easier 
if white and black racists would take their 
groupism away from this world, to another 
universe where man does not exist. For what 
they preach is anti-life, anti-man. 

This summer, a well-known news com- 
mentator made the following observation: 
„. . . a formless, generalized hatred of white 
people is not easy to answer. It may be im- 
possible. If anyone knows the answer I have 
not heard it.” 


THERE IS A SOLUTION 


There is an answer. That answer is to give 
no sanction to and no excuses for hatred. 
This summer’s rioting, looting, and sniping 
was an expression of hatred for life—which 
means, productivity—which means, respon- 
sibility—which means, choosing to think for 
oneself and acting on one’s own volition. 
This summer’s madness was just one more 
revelation of the fact that hatred for a re- 
sponsible, productive, and rational life has 
been transformed into hatred for a group of 
people. Not all white men are responsible, 
productive, and rational persons; but many 
of them are, and many Negroes are, too. Yet, 
when some Negroes say “I hate Whitey,” they 
are not speaking of particular men; they are 
speaking from emotions that reject the basic 
principles of human life. When they express 
their hate, they not only do harm to them- 
selves but they make it difficult for those of 
us who love life to live in peace. 

Why the hate? Why the escalation of that 
expression? It is simply that it is easier to 
have hatred that is sanctioned by the hated 
than to live in peace with one’s neighbors. 
When one hates, one must negate something. 
In this case, many Negroes have negated their 
own self-interest as well as the individual 
rights of others. Hatred is a negative emo- 
tion and it begets only the negative. But if 
told he is justified in his hatred, a man pos- 
sessed by that ugly emotion will not ques- 
tion his motives; instead, he will go full- 
force toward destroying what he hates— 
those who pleaded their “guilt,” thereby giv- 
ing him the “gun” he turns on them. 


WITH JUSTICE FOR ALL 


How do you deal with the brand of hatred 
we've experienced in the past months? You 
give it no sanction, no money, no food— 
nothing. You do it justice; you do not give it 
mercy. Mercy in the form of OEO projects, 
free food, clothing, housing, medicare, and 
Presidential Commissions is not the answer. 
A race of people is strangling this nation and 
they are doing so at the expense of the rights 
of others. When a man chooses to use force 
to obtain values, he is no longer to be dealt 
with as a man; he is to be dealt with as 
the brute he is. (By force, I mean anything 
from government welfare agencies that can- 
not operate except by forced taxation, to the 
use of bricks, clubs, and guns). You don’t 
plead with a sniper—you don’t give goods to 
a man who has just finished looting another 
man’s property—you don't claim as “victims” 
those who stood by when trouble was brew- 
Ing and did nothing, said nothing—you don’t 
forgive the inexcusable—you don’t give 
patient audience to your destroyer—you don’t 
give your destroyer reason to count on your 
pity or your guilt—you don’t deal with peo- 
ple who ask your help in the tone of a threat. 

You don’t pity; you grant justice. Pity of- 
fers an escape from reality; it is a blank 
check on and license to evil. We have ample 
proof that such pity and mercy are destruc- 
tive. Justice is recognition of the fact that 
one must never seek or grant the unearned 
and undeserved, neither in matter nor in 
spirit. And the only justice that can be 
granted to those who demand the fruits of 
another man’s effort is indifference. They 
must know, too, that once they initiate force 
on another man they relinquish their hold to 
ail rights and will be dealt with accordingly. 

The real victims of our state of affairs, 
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however, are the individualists. As one among 
this group, I ask to be left alone and to be 
relieved of being forced by my government to 
pay for the evils of others. I have good reason 
to believe that I am not alone. 

I thank you for reading what I have to 
say. It is my hope that you will join me in 
doing all you can to protect the rights of 
the individual from encroachment by groups 
and by government. 


A FURTHER INQUIRY ON THE 
OTEPKA CASE 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, former 
President Woodrow Wilson, an astute 
scholar of Government, stated in his 
book, “Congressional Government.” 

Unless Congress have and use every means 
of acquainting itself with the acts and the 
disposition of the administrative agents of 
the government, the country must be help- 
less to learn how it is being served; and un- 
less Congress both scrutinize these things and 
shift them by every form of discussion, the 
country must remain in embarrassing, crip- 
pling ignorance of the very affairs which it 
is most important that it should understand 
and direct. 


Although some might not entirely 
agree with his appraisal of the nature 
of the congressional function, in the 
opinion of Wilson “the informing func- 
tion of Congress should be preferred 
even to its legislative function.” 

Had it not been for one body of Con- 
gress, the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, the subjeets of laxity in se- 
curity practices at the State Department 
and the dishonest devices to which cer- 
tain State officials would resort to elim- 
inate a recalcitrant fellow official, would 
still be to the country a matter of “em- 
barrassing, crippling ignorance.” 

It is with the informing function of 
Congress in mind that I have dealt rather 
extensively with the Otepka case in the 
past. It is hoped that the approximately 
49,000 copies of each issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD which are dispatched 
on each legislative day have helped 
interested parties keep abreast of the 
Otepka case. As Wilson further stated: 

It is the proper duty of a representative 
body to look diligently into every affair of 
government and to talk much about what it 
sees. It is meant to be the eyes and the voice, 
and to embody the wisdom and will of its 
constituents. 


To date, an inquiry has been sent to 
State regarding the justification of clas- 
sifying the lengthy transcript of the 
Otepka hearings. An answer is still to 
be received. In addition, an exchange of 
letters with the Justice Department has 
not as yet clarified the matter of pos- 
sible perjury charges against two former 
State Department officials. 

In my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of November 22 it was observed 
that the issue of the mutilation of docu- 
ments, a violation of a Federal statute, 
has to date not been satisfactorily set- 
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tled. It will be remembered that a num- 
ber of the 13 charges brought against 
Otto Otepka alleged that he was respon- 
sible for the mutilation of certain docu- 
ments but that he was not necessarily 
personally guilty of the actual mutila- 
tion. 

At the outset of the hearings, these 
charges were dropped, leaving the iden- 
tity of the actual perpetrators a mystery. 
Also in need of clarification is the mat- 
ter of the destruction of potential evi- 
dence, the two reels of Otepka’s taped 
conversation, which were requested for 
introduction into the hearings by Otep- 
ka’s lawyer. 

I am accordingly writing to the Sec- 
retary of State for additional informa- 
tion on these issues. The letter follows: 
Hon. Dean RUSK, 

Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: As you may recall, 
Mr. John Ordway's letters of Sept. 23 and 
November 14, 1963 detailing the original 
thirteen charges raised by the Department 
of State against Otto F. Otepka included 
charges to the effect that Mr. Otepka had 
“mutilated” official documents. 

During a period of correspondence between 
the Department and Mr. Otepka's counsel, it 
became evident that the Department’s alle- 
gations were significantly “clarified” and the 
Department eventually stated that it was 
merely alleging that Mr. Otepka was “re- 
sponsible” for the “mutilation” of certain 
documents, but that he had not personally 
carried out the “mutilations.” 

In making these “clarifications” the De- 
partment has failed to answer requests of 
Mr. Otepka’s counsel that the Department 
furnish information to him detailing the 
identity of the person or persons who com- 
mitted the actual “mutilation.” 

In addition to myself, many other Mem- 
bers of Congress, the general public, and 
government employees in particular, are 
greatly disturbed by the issue of “mutilation” 
and it is therefore a subject which needs 
the earliest clarification by the Department 
to assure continued confidence in the per- 
sonnel practices of the Department of State. 

That the general public—and particularly 
government employees—are aware of the 
charges is evident from news items published, 
especially, in the Government Employees 
Exchange. Specifically, the May 31, 1967 issue 
correctly predicted that specifications regard- 
ing the “mutilation” of documents would 
be dropped by the Department at the outset 
of the hearing. This later happened. The 
Exchange also stated that one of the reasons 
for the decision to drop the charges was 
based on the fear that these persons, who 
might have been called before the hearing 
by Mr. Otepka’s counsel, “have already in- 
dicated that they will reveal the identities 
of the ‘top persons“ in the Department of 
State who had instructed them to ‘mutilate’ 
the documents and to ‘plant them’ in Mr. 
Otepka's burn bags in such a way as to make 
it appear Mr. Otepka had carried out the 
‘mutilation.’” 

I should appreciate your personal com- 
ments on this quotation from the Exchange 
in a letter to me identifying the person or 
persons who actually carried out the “muti- 
Tation.” 

I would also like to be advised of the 
date on which the Department of State 
first established the facts regarding the 
perpetrator or perpetrators of the “mutila- 
tion” and what disciplinary action has been 
taken. Also, have the facts been forwarded 
to the Justice Department for possible pros- 
ecution? If so, when? 

Another subject which needs urgent clari- 
fication concerns the Department’s alleged 
admission that the tapes of Mr. Otepka's 
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telephone calls, which his counsel requested 
in connection with Mr. Otepka’s hearing, 
were destroyed by “erasing.” 

Again, for clarification and to indicate 
the general knowledge of the matter I quote 
from the Exchange. This issue appeared 
July 12, 1967. 

“The State Department, through Mr. Jaffe, 
had already earlier acknowledged for the 
record of the Otepka Hearings that the ‘bug- 
ging’ in fact had taken place. However, the 
source continued, the State Department, 
through Mr. Jaffe, had also insisted that it 
could not make the two reels of tape of the 
twelve ‘bugged’ conversations available be- 
cause, according to the State Department, 
the reels had been erased by Clarence Jerome 
Schneider, a State Department security 
electronics specialist 

In addition to having your comments on 
this second excerpt from the Exchange, I also 
believe it important to have your specific ver- 
ification or denial of the above statement 
that the Department alleges that the “reels 
had been erased by Clarence Jerome Schnei- 
der.“ Has the Department established 
whether Mr. Schneider, in erasing the tapes, 
acted on his own authority and initiative or 
under authority or instruction of some other 
person in the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Also, are the Department's alleged 
claims in regard to the erasing of the tapes 
based on affidavits, depositions, statements 
or other documents signed by Mr. Schneider? 

If such documents exist, that is, docu- 
ments signed by Mr. Schneider regarding the 
erasing of the tapes, were they exclusively 
of his own composition or were texts, or por- 
tions of texts, prepared by other persons in 
the Executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment and given to Mr, Schneider for signing 
or for inclusion in any document which he 
81 

Finally, has the matter of the “bugging” of 
Mr. Otepka’s telephone and room and of the 

of the tapes been referred to the De- 
partment of Justice for prosecution? If it 
has, when was this done? 

In a final attempt to be as clear as possible 
I will briefly list the questions I am asking. 

1. Who are the persons (or person) actually 
responsible for the “mutilation” of docu- 
ments? 

2. On what date did the Department of 
State first establish the facts regarding the 
“mutilation” of documents? 

3. What disciplinary action has been taken, 
concerning “mutilation” within the Depart- 
ment? 

4. Have the facts of the “mutilation” 
been forwarded to the Justice Department 
for possible prosecution? And when? 

5. What are your general comments on the 
quotations from the Exchange? 

6. Does the State Department claim Mr. 
Schneider erased the tapes? 

7. Did Mr. Schneider do this on his own 
or someone else’s authority? 

8. Whose authority was involved? 

9. Are statements attributed to the De- 
partment of State concerning the erasing of 
the tapes based on statements, depositions 
or documents signed by Mr. Schneider? 

10. Were statements signed by Mr. Schnei- 
der his own, or were they wholly, or in part, 

by another person or persons and 
if so who is this person or persons? 

11, Has the matter of the “bugging” and 
erasing of tapes been referred to the Justice 
Department for possible prosecution? When? 

I would appreciate your earliest clarifica- 
tion of these points and answers to the ques- 
tions which I have raised. I’m sure you will 
agree that to preserve the confidence of the 
public, and that of other government em- 
ployees, in the personnel practices of the 
Department of State, answers must be made 
known. 

Sincerely 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
Member of Congress, 17th District of Ohio. 
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THE ENEMY IS MOSCOW 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, those 
educators, professors, politicians, and 
students who protest, on the basis of 
morality, the U.S. position of firmness in 
Vietnam should give some thought to the 
news item which appeared in various 
newspapers yesterday, December 6. The 
front page headline of the Washington 
Daily News of December 6 reads: “VC 
Kill 121 Tribesmen With Flamethrowers 
in War’s Worst Atrocity.” 

It is indeed hard to explain why the 
Vietnam protestors ignore the record of 
brutality compiled by the Vietcong when 
they apply their standards of morality. 
Or why they will not come to grips with 
the Communist principle of terror which 
has been practiced over the past half dec- 
ade, and which originated in Moscow. 
It is indeed the irony of ironies that the 
protestors have launched a moral offen- 
sive against the forces which have sacri- 
ficed most to counter aggression while, 
at the same time, remaining strangely 
silent about the source of this century’s 
greatest threat to mankind, the Soviet 
Union and its comrades in other coun- 
tries who follow the basic Communist 
goal of world domination. 

I insert the article, “VC Massacre 121 
Civilians” from the Washington Daily 
News, of December 6, in the RECORD at 
this point: 

FLAMETHROWER ATTACK ON VILLAGES: VC 
Massacre 121 CIVILIANS 

Saicon, December 6.—An official investiga- 
tion disclosed that Viet Cong terrorists using 
a flamethrower killed 121 Montagnard men, 
women and children in the worst massacre of 
civilians in the Vietnam war, a U.S. spokes- 
man said tonight. 

He said another 47 tribesmen were hos- 
pitalized with burns after the Viet Cong set 
fire to some of the Thatched huts in the vil- 
lages of Dak Son East and Dak Son West 
yesterday. The villages are 74 miles northeast 
of Saigon and 25 miles West of the Cam- 
bodian border. 

The official report came from James Magee, 
an employe of the Joint U.S. Public Affairs 
Office who flew to the twin villages crammed 
with refugees of war following reports yester- 
day that 300 of the 2000 villagers had died. 
This figure was later scaled down by U.S. 
officials. 

EARLY REPORT 

An earlier report today said 47 were killed 
and 40 to 50 burned in the attack 
carried out by a band of about 800 Viet Cong 
who charged into the villages with flame- 
throwers and hand grenades. 

U.S. officials in Saigon said American heli- 
copter gunners killed a regimental com- 
mander and 16 other North Vietnamese 
troops on a South Vietnam coastal hilltop. 
They said they believed the major was the 
highest ranking north Vietnamese officer slain 
in combat. 

The helicopter gunships swarmed over the 
hill, spitting streams of fire in a 75-minute 
fight that ended when U.S. infantrymen 
swept over the summit 360 miles north of 
Saigon yesterday. 
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The GIs found five pounds of documents 
identifying the major, the spokesman said. 
The gunships apparently caught him by sur- 
prise. A U.S. official said no higher ranking 
North Vietnamese invader had been reported 
killed in action. “We don’t recall any of 
higher rank,” he said. 

RED REGIMENT 

A North Vietnamese regiment includes 
about 1200 men. Hanoi sends comparatively 
few such ranking officers into the South. 
The major was caught about 10 miles below 
Da Nang. Possibly he was planning a major 
attack when caught and killed. 

In other developments, Air Force giant 
B-52s struck communist positions 12 miles 
north of South Vietnam and on the Cam- 
bodian border area today, spokesmen said. 
U.S. jets flew 89 missions thru clouds against 
military targets in North Vietnam’s South- 
ern Panhandle yesterday. 


COUNT DOWN 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Zwach] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day I received a telephone call from one 
of the county-seat towns in my Sixth 
Congressional District telling me that 
plans had been made to eliminate the 
second mail delivery in the downtown 
area. The businessmen and county offi- 
cials were very much concerned over 
this action because the ink had scarcely 
dried on the legislation calling for an in- 
crease in postage rates and now they 
were going to get poorer service for that 
increased cost. 

Now I have an editorial from one of 
my Sixth District newspapers telling of 
the slow mail service the newspaper sub- 
scribers are getting. 

The paper in question is located in 
Benson, Minn. The people who are com- 
plaining of the poor delivery service live 
in Starbuck, 22 miles straight north of 
Benson on State Highway 29. 

When the Benson newspaper is too late 
to be accepted at the Benson Post Office 
for out-of-town dispatching, copies are 
driven to Willmar, 32 miles away. The 
newspapers for Starbuck are then dis- 
patched from Willmar to St, Cloud, 55 
miles away, and from there to Starbuck, 
71 miles, making a 158-mile trip to get 
22 miles. 

But now, the editor says, a new dis- 
patching has been worked out. The news- 
papers now go from Willmar to Min- 
neapolis, 93 miles, and then 116 miles 
back to Starbuck, a journey of 209 miles 
to cover the 22 miles between Benson 
and Starbuck. 

This is hardly the type of service my 
constituents expect out of increased 
postage rates. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the story of this strange 
mail journey which appeared in the No- 
vember 28 issue of the Swift County 
News, Benson, Minn.: 

Count Down 

When newspapers criticize government in 

business, they are immediately questioned 
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about the subsidy they've been getting 
through their second class mailing permit. 
And, in the past, newspapers have been re- 
ceiving a tremendous mailing break com- 
pared to other areas—with the exception of 
„ unk“. 

aiak, newspaper mailing costs are esca- 
lating by leaps and bounds and are soon due 
to soar again. This is only right, but at the 
same time our service has been deteriorating 
to a ridiculous level. 

Every night we don’t get either paper to 
the post office before 6:30 p.m., we take all 
the area towns and rural routes to Willmar to 
make certain they will reach subscribers the 
next day. This jaunt is not only added ex- 
pense, it’s a pain in the backside. 

Well, would you believe, every now and 
then the papers don’t get out the next day 
anyway. Some trucker takes them past the 
post office, someone puts them on the wrong 
truck, and/or other mishaps too tricky for 
anyone but the post office to understand. For 
instance, Starbuck routes have been getting 
their Monitors a day late. We were told a 
long time ago if we had the Starbuck mail 
bag at Willmar before 10:30 p.m., the papers 
would go to St. Cloud and then to Star- 
buck. That sounds a bit out of the way, but 
it’s a short distance compared to what really 
happens. After some complaining—due to 
Starbuckians not receiving their Monitors 
we found that Starbuck papers go from 
Willmar, to a sorting station, or whatever, 
at the Minneapolis airport and then to Star- 
buck. 

Yes, I’m gray and balding, too, for this and 
other reasons, but I should explain that local 
and area postmasters and post office em- 
ployees have given us the best of coopera- 
tion and done everything possible to help 
move The Monitor and News to subscribers. 


EGG ROLL TO PIZZA ON $63 
MILLION 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ZwacH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, when I look 
at all of the Government programs de- 
signed to protect people from knowing 
the feel of poverty, I wonder, sometimes, 
if we are in fact insulating new genera- 
tions from the very stimuli they often 
need to cause them to make extraor- 
dinary contributions to the world. 

As an example, I would like to cite Mr. 
Jeno Paulucci, of Duluth, Minn. When 
he was a lad, he said, his father worked 
for $4.20 a day for 13 hours work, 6 days 
a week. The young Jeno, himself, scav- 
enged coal along railroad tracks and 
peddled homemade wine. 

Once I stood in a long, slow relief line 
awaiting handouts. 


He recalled. 


I couldn’t stomach myself doing this so I 
got out of the line and I never returned. 


Mr. Paulucci started to raise bean- 
sprouts in the basement of his home as 
an extra income aid. He started to ex- 
pand and in time, in the economically 
depressed area of northeastern Minne- 
sota, became a major producer of Chi- 
nese foods. 

Just recently, this organization, Chun 
King, was sold for a reported $63 mil- 
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lion. And now Mr. Paulucel, not content 
to rest on his laurels, plans to start an- 
other food company, specializing in 
Italian foods. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news story 
which appeared in the November 13 is- 
sue of the New York Daily News about 
this outstanding individual, as follows: 

Ecc ROLL TO PIZZA ON $63 MILLION 
(By Kenneth McKenna) 

Jeno Paulucci’s marketing talents were 
enough to turn a small Minnesota beansprout 
processor into a major producer of Chinese 
foods called Chun King. Last year, he was 
paid $63 million in cash for the company. 

Now Paulucci, 48, is off on a new venture. 
He just changed the name of Northland 
Foods Inc., which he owns, into Jeno's Inc., 
through which he will sell such ethnic 
goodies as Jeno’s pizza and Jeno’s Italian 
foods. 


Why does a man with $63 million get him- 
self immersed in business once more? “We 
never thought he would stop working,” an 
associate said, He's a continuous guy. Once 
@ year, he takes a fishing vacation, but even 
then he fishes 18 hours a day. You can’t keep 
up with him.” 

Pauluccl'’s energy and aggressiveness 
gained him a national reputation as the 
“chow mein king.” But much of the credit 
for Chun King’s spectacular success went to 
the amusing commercials created by Stan 
Freberg, the writer, comedian and advertis- 
ing man. 

FREBERG AND PIZZA 

Freberg’s wit also will be backing the 
first national advertising campaign for Jenos. 
One 60-second commercial will show a per- 
son chomping on a rival-brand pizza. “You've 
got BAD pizza,” he will be told, in an obvious 
slap at odor commercials. Another has a 
buxom young lass in a television studio. She 
keeps trying to get the camera to dwell on 
her face but the cameraman is more inter- 
ested in her figure. 

Paulucci is betting a slew of ad dollars 
that the public will start chuckling and buy- 
ing Jeno’s line of foods and, perhaps, win him 
a second crown as “the pizza king.” 

Freberg faces a challenge in trying to 
match his Chun King commercial chatter 
that won several awards. Most people can 
still remember the scene in the elevator in 
which a salesman type is lecturing a captive 
audience on the virtues of Chinese foods. 
The audience, of course, turns out to to be 
Chinese. 

Paulucci's experiences in his early life 
certainly accounts for his ambition. 

In a speech to junior college students last 
summer, he talked about his father being 
paid $4.20 a day for 13 hours’ work, six days 
a week. The future executive used to scavenge 
coals along railroad tracks and peddle home- 
made wine. “Once I stood in a long, slow 
relief line awaiting handouts,” he recalled, “I 
couldn’t stomach myself doing this. So I got 
out of the line and I never returned.” 


FRANCE SHOULD SETTLE HER OUT- 
STANDING DEBTS TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McCtory] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, recent 
attacks upon the American dollar fol- 
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lowing devaluation of the British pound 
sterling suggest the advisability of coun- 
termeasures against France and some 
other nations on account of past-due in- 
debtedness from World Wars I and II. 
The announced plan of Monsieur, 
le General de Gaulle to eliminate the dol- 
lar as a reserve currency and to try to 
reinstate the gold standard is more than 
mere effrontery and ingratitude. It in- 
dicates, instead, that le General chooses 
to ignore and, in a sense, repudiate 
France’s just obligations to this Nation 
totalling more than $7 billion. 

The World War I debt alone, including 
principal and simple interests totals more 
than $6,850,000,000. If the De Gaulle 
government would honor just this part 
of its legal obligation our balance-of- 
payments condition would show a sharp 
improvement and the continuing deple- 
tion of our gold supply would be reversed. 

Each year, on June 15, the Treasury 
sends out statements to the French and 
other World War I debtor nations with 
no response except from tiny Finland 
which has met its payments regularly 
and without excuse or whimpering. The 
legality of this debt has been consistently 
recognized by the parties and there has 
been no occasion to seek relief in the In- 
ternational Court of Justice—if that were 
possible—because the validity and 
amount of the debt has never been ques- 
tioned. The last time the French Gov- 
ernment presented an excuse for non- 
payment she pleaded a “inability” to pay 
and urged that the debt should be rene- 
gotiated—a procedure which has been 
followed twice since 1929. 

Part of our Nation’s difficulty is un- 
doubtedly the even larger indebtedness 
of Great Britain, as well as smaller debts 
due from Italy, Belgium, and other al- 
lies and a number of other nations 
which are now in the Communist orbit. 

The possibility that court action may 
not be feasible should not deter the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury from renewing in 
unequivocal language a demand for 
prompt and orderly settlement of the 
French and other allied indebtedness 
from World Wars I and II, as well as 
other past due grants and loans remain- 
ing unpaid. Repayment of the more than 
$7 billion owed by the French Govern- 
ment would total more than the tax sur- 
charge which the administration is seek- 
ing to impose on the American people. 

I urge Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Fowler to take immediate action 
to compel payment or reasonable settle- 
ment of the World War I debt of the 
French Government to the United 
States. 

At any rate, faced with a huge and 
virtually unmanageable deficit, the ad- 
ministration should seek not only to curb 
and reduce expenditures on nondefense 
programs, it should seek every other 
avenue for improving the American 
economy and the condition of the Amer- 
ican dollar at home and abroad. 
Through a determined effort of the ad- 
ministration combined with public sup- 
port, world opinion could be brought to 
bear upon the Government of France to 
face up to its responsibilities as a solvent 
nation to pay its just obligations includ- 
ing its outstanding debts to the United 
States. 
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U.S. -U. S. S. R. FISHERIES 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr, HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alaska [Mr. PoLLock] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, today the 
United States and the Soviet Union be- 
gin discussions on two vital fisheries 
agreements due to expire shortly. 

The first of these agreements, signed 
in December 1964, established certain 
areas on the high seas outside of our 
contiguous zone around Kodiak Island in 
which Russian bottom fishing with mo- 
bile trawl gear is prohibited during the 
months of July through October of each 
year. These measures were taken in order 
to minimize damage to American King 
crab pots and other gear by Soviet trawl- 
ers. This agreement is scheduled to ex- 
pired Thursday, December 14. 

The second agreement, negotiated last 
February, deals with a number of ques- 
tions relating to Russian fishing off the 
coasts of Alaska, Washington, and Ore- 
gon, and includes questions relating to 
the 12-mile contiguous fisheries zone of 
the United States. The agreement also 
established certain areas on the high 
seas outside 12 miles where Soviet trawl- 
ing would be prohibited. The agreement, 
which expires February 13, 1968, incor- 
porates a commitment to meet prior to 
that time to review the provisions and 
decide on future arrangements. 

The negotiations are of particular im- 
portance because of declining King crab 
catch and the disastrous 1967 fishing sea- 
son in Alaska. American fishermen de- 
serve protection in the fishing grounds off 
our own shores. I am hopeful that the 
new agreements will benefit the United 
States. 


HAS RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 
SOFTENED? 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
constantly having it suggested to us that 
Russian communism has softened—that 
it is no longer cruel. 

Frankly I cannot accept such thinking. 
Today my mail contained in the Repub- 
lican National Congress Committee 
“Issue of the Day” a description of the 
new Berlin Wall as described in Decem- 
ber 8 Time magazine. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this statement 
at this point in the Recorp: 

WALL INDICTS REDS 

The December 8 Time magazine descrip- 
tion of the Communists’ new Berlin Wall is 
a chilling reminder of the brutality and des- 
peration of the puppet government of East 
Germany. At a cost of millions, the Com- 
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munists are building a new wall along the 
entire 99.5-mile border around West Berlin. 

What does it take to keep people from de- 
serting Communism for freedom? Time notes 
that Red boss Walter Ulbricht’s new wall in- 
volves nine successive rows of obstacles in a 
300-foot wide strip. 

First, there are two five-foot high fences. 
One of them, at the slightest touch, sets off 
alarms. Just behind the fences is a dog run 
where 247 German shepherds prowl. Past the 
dog run are trip wires for signal flares. 

Time, referring to the escapee, says: “By 
now, he is directly under the glaring search- 
lights and Russian-made machine guns of 
Ulbricht’s 15,000 Grepos (Grenzpolizei or 
border guards). Each watchtower is manned 
by two sentries who are under orders to 
shoot to kill. In case of heavy firing from 
either East or West, the Grepos can retreat 
to 188 new concrete bunkers, 

Past the towers is an asphalt road which 
enables armed cars to patrol the border 
area. Beyond this road is a plowed strip to 
show up footprints. Then comes a nine-foot 
deep “antifacist” tank ditch, which in reality 
has been made to stop vehicles from running 
the border in escape attempts. Then comes a 
100-foot strip of lawn which is lighted by 
mercury vapor lamps. This is studdied in 
many areas with hidden six-inch spikes. 

After this series of traps, the potential 
escapee comes to the wall itself. It is now 
higher, having been raised from its former 
nine-foot level to 15 feet. On top is a 15-inch 
pipe, which effectively prevents getting a 
handhold, 

It takes all this to keep the citizens of 
the “people’s paradise” from leaving their 
homeland. No better testimony to the Com- 
munist system could be built. The wall is a 
symbol of force and slavery, It is a grim re- 
minder that Communism does not mellow— 
that its goal is enslavement of everyone it 
can force its form of government on. 

Tronically, 499 of Ulbricht’s hand-picked 
border guards have deserted their posts and 
fied to freedom. But, the wall will do its ob 
cut off escape for many and seal them into 
an unwanted, vicious tyranny that offers only 
subjugation and deprivation, and conspires 
to prevent their leaving. 


MEDICARE PROGRAM THREATENED 
BY NURSING HOME ABUSES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr, CAHILL] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Health Manpower submitted 
a report to the President indicating that, 
despite vast expenditures of Federal 
funds, a dangerous “health crisis” exists 
in the United States. I would recommend 
that the Members carefully evaluate this 
report. Generally, it documents the in- 
adequate capacity of hospital and medi- 
cal care facilities throughout the Nation 
and a potentially tragic shortage of 
physicians, nurses, and allied health per- 
sonnel. 

While many of the specific conclusions 
expressed by this report are subject to 
question, the effect of the Commission’s 
study is to present an urgent warning 
that the Congress must take immediate 
action to meet national health needs, As 
a preliminary measure, I would urge 
prompt enactment of H.R. 13096 which 
would reduce the shortage of nurses by 
providing needed financial assistance to 
hospital schools of nursing. 

In the perspective of this urgent need 
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for a comprehensive revision and expan- 
sion of Federal health programs, I should 
like to call the attention of the House to 
a situation which, in my judgment, pre- 
sents a major threat to national health 
standards and the entire system of medi- 
care, 

During the past several months, I have 
received many complaints that private 
nursing homes are abusing medicare pro- 
grams by submitting fraudulent claims 
for reimbursement. The results of my 
preliminary investigations lead me to be- 
lieve that such abuses are widespread 
and require immediate congressional in- 
vestigation. 

Information brought to my attention 
indicates that, in some instances, un- 
scrupulous nursing homes have falsified 
records of patient services, medical treat- 
ment, and nursing home costs in order 
to obtain excessive benefit payments 
from medicare. In other instances, pa- 
tients are told that they are ineligible, for 
medicare benefits and are billed privately 
for care and treatment. The nursing 
homes, however, submit falsified records 
to medicare authorities thus receiving 
double payment. I am also advised that 
medicare patients are frequently victim- 
ized by nursing homes which require a 
substantial security deposit” as a con- 
dition for admission. The deposit is, how- 
ever, not returned when the patient is 
discharged, or in the event of his death. 

Fraudulent obtention of medicare pay- 
ments is a criminal offense under both 
the general fraud provisions of title 5 of 
the United States Code and the specific 
fraud provisions of the Social Security 
Act. Moreover, I am advised by officials 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that a cooperative agree- 
ment with the Department of Justice 
has been made which provides for the 
initiation of civil actions to recover bene- 
fit payments made to nursing homes 
through error. 

However, since court action or prosecu- 
tion must proceed on an individual case- 
by-case basis, it would seem that, in the 
absence of congressional action such 
abuses will continue. I have thus re- 
quested officials in HEW to provide me 
with a statement of the action which the 
Department is taking with respect to 
benefit payment frauds, and of the staff 
and personnel available to enforce pres- 
ent legislation. When this additional in- 
formation is provided, I intend to criti- 
cally evaluate it in order to prepare leg- 
islation that will equip both State and 
Federal law-enforcement authorities to 
Torpet deal with fraudulent medicare 
claims. 


HUMPHREY’S TRIP TO AFRICA 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an Asso- 
ciated Press story in this morning’s 
Washington Post reported that Vice 
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President HUMPHREY will tour eight Afri- 
can nations late this month and early 
next month. The nations are Liberia, the 
Ivory Coast, Ghana, the Congo, Ethiopia, 
Somalia, Kenya, and Tunisia. 

I am greatly encouraged by this an- 
nouncement from the White House. Mr. 
Humpurey’s trip will mark the first ex- 
tensive tour of Africa by such a high- 
ranking U.S. official. It will signify em- 
phatically, not only to the nations visited 
but to the rest of Africa, the desire of the 
U.S. Government to establish good will 
with the countries of Africa. It will be 
interpreted as a meaningful gesture of 
cooperation. 

In our preoccupation with events in 
other parts of the world, Mr. Speaker, we 
sometimes fail to pay enough attention 
to the emerging nations of Africa. Yet 
every day we see evidence of the grow- 
ing importance of these nations as new 
partners in the world community. Africa 
is no longer the “dark continent.” And 
the Vice President’s visit will help to 
bring even more light to United States- 
African affairs. 

Mr. Humpurey, the best traveled Vice 
President in American history, recognizes 
the importance of Africa in today’s 
world. The decision for him to make the 
African tour refiects credit on him per- 
sonan, and on the Johnson administra- 

jon. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S NEW IN- 
STITUTE FOR URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Hetstoskr] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson made the very welcome 
announcement yesterday that he is 
forming a new Institute for Urban De- 
velopment. This Institute would serve as 
an instrument in the great urban re- 
building program this administration 
has fostered. 

The Institute is sorely needed, not only 
to help the Federal Government thread 
its way through a maze of national 
urban problems, but also to help State 
and local government meet the fiscal, 
administrative, and program responsi- 
bilities of our towns, cities, and hamlets. 

I believe the Institute will attract the 
finest minds in government, science, 
planning, and research. The group which 
the President has selected to form the 
Institute represents some of the best 
leadership talent this Nation has. 

I hope the entire Congress will throw 
its weight behind this program. It has 
been long overdue. The U.S. Government 
must support research and development 
projects related to the progress of our 
cities, just as it supports research and 
development for defense and for agricul- 
ture and for a host of other Government 
agencies. 
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On April 17, in the message on urban 
and rural poverty, the President gave 
special emphasis to research in the cities 
area. He requested a substantial appro- 
priation for research and got one, and 
also requested an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development for Re- 
search which is still pending in Con- 


gress. 

The President also said in that mes- 
sage that he wanted the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, to 
encourage the establishment of an In- 
stitute for Urban Development as a sep- 
arate and distinct organization. Such an 
organization would look beyond our im- 
mediate problems and immediate con- 
cerns to future urban requirements and 
engage in basic inquiries as to how they 
may be satisfied.” 

The President has asked a group of 
Americans to come together and form 
the Institute. They are Irwin Miller, who 
is the chairman of the board of Cum- 
mins Engineering; Arjay Miller, the 
president of the Ford Motor Co. Kermit 
Gordon, president of the Brookings In- 
stitute; McGeorge Bundy, president of 
the Ford Foundation; Richard Neustadt, 
of Harvard; and Cyrus Vance, attorney 
in New York. 

These men will define with precision 
the charter of the Institute. They will 
help get it incorporated as a not-for- 
profit corporation and they will help 
select a board of directors who will in 
turn select a president. 

It will be an independent Institute. 
The objectives of creating the Institute 
are as follows: 

First, to build a continuing analytical 
capability to study complex urban prob- 
lems as a whole, including their relation- 
ship to Federal, State, and local institu- 
tions, organizations, policies, and pro- 
grams. 

Second, to get the necessary data and 
conduct long-range studies based on 
that data. 

Third, to bring together a wide vari- 
ety of disciplines, for example, archi- 
tects, administrators, builders, physical 
scientists, economists, sociologists, city 
planners, and what have you, and focus 
those disciplines together on the urban 
problem. 

Fourth, to provide an independent 
and objective base from which to review 
and evaluate the Nation’s urban prob- 
lems and the programs to meet those 
problems. 

The specific location of the Institute 
has not been set. Initially, the Institute 
will be funded by HUD research money, 
but eventually it will develop a capa- 
bility so that it can perform work for 
other Federal Departments such as HEW, 
Labor, Commerce, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and, ultimately as well, for the 
State and local governments. 

The Institute would collect the most 
advanced technological information and 
evaluate its application in relation to 
buildings, pollution, transportation, all 
the congestion and the problems of the 
city; help develop cost benefit ratios for 
a variety of urban problems, housing, 
education, employment, transportation, 
help deal with the complex problem of 
determining and developing social indi- 
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cators, help assess the most efficient long- 
range use of our resources, the proper 
mix of health, education, and job pro- 
grams, housing programs, communica- 
tions, water and sewerage, and trans- 
portation; help develop future strategies 
for metropolitan development and ghetto 
solutions. 

I view this Urban Development Insti- 
tute as the core of a nationwide opera- 
tion, supported both by public and pri- 
vate funds. I see it as a place where city 
officials can come for statistics, for re- 
search, for blueprints and plans for the 
city of tomorrow. I see it as a place where 
the Federal Government can place prob- 
lems and expect a series of alternative 
solutions. 

In short, the President’s idea for an 
Institute for Urban Development is a very 
welcome idea. The country needs such 
an organization. And the President de- 
serves the credit for having proposed it. 


PEARL HARBOR 


Mr, MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FarssTEIn] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
December 7, 1967, marks the 26th anni- 
versary of the surprise attack upon Pearl 
Harbor. As President Roosevelt then so 
aptly remarked, it was “a date which 
will live in infamy” in U.S. history. 

The tragedy of that date can be sim- 
ply told in the number of Americans 
killed—2,400. It bears witness to the de- 
struction of over 14 million people of all 
nations, wounded or killed, during World 
War II. 

But I believe on this date, 26 years 
later, it is of crucial importance for us 
to remember the change this event has 
brought to the United States and its po- 
sition in world affairs. No longer can we 
ignore the problems of other nations. No 
longer can we be content to isolate our- 
selves from world event. 

The world has changed much since 
1941. The peoples of Africa and Asia 
have formed new nations and desire to 
be heard. Technological advances have 
made nations more interdependent. The 
destructive capacity of modern weapons 
has made it necessary for nations to 
seek solutions to problems short of war. 

The preponderance of military and 
economic power held by the United 
States has thrust global responsibility 
on us. It requires that we, more than any 
other nation, be alert to every opportu- 
nity to ease tensions and to seek peace- 
ful solutions to international crises. 

As we pause to remember on this date 
of infamy,” let us remember the de- 
struction that followed and the loved 
ones that were lost; but more impor- 
tantly, let us use these memories to seek 
better understanding between nations 
and to build bridges of peace among the 
peoples of the world. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST, GENERAL DE 
GAULLE, AND WORLD PEACE 


Mr, MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and inelude extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
last Monday night I attended a State of 
Israel Bonds dinner in Chicago, where 
State Auditor Michael Howlett was pre- 
sented an award for his tireless efforts in 
support of free men and free women all 
over the world. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, of Mis- 
souri, who has been a close friend of Mike 
Howlett’s for many years. The Senator 
talked about the Middle East, General 
de Gaulle, and world peace. He delivered 
what I consider to be one of his finest 
speeches and I concur with his views. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
the text of the speech made by Senator 
SYMINGTON: 

THE MIDDLE East, GENERAL DE GAULLE, AND 
WORLD PEACE 

(Address by Senator STUART SYMINGTON, at 

the State of Israel Bonds Dinner, Chicago, 

III., December 4, 1967) 

It is a privilege to be with you here this 
evening, to join in your honoring a great 
public servant and a great American, Michael 
Howlett. 

Mike and I have known each other for 
many years. To him, to his gracious wife 
Helen and to his fine children, all congratula- 
tions on the award being given him tonight 
by advocates of an effort which should be of 
deepest interest to free men and free women, 
all over this world. 

In a way, for me this evening is an anniver- 
sary. Exactly ten years ago, here in Chicago, 
at a talk in honor of another friend, who, like 
Mike, has done so much for his city, State, 
and country, Colonel Jack Arvey, I warned of 
the to world peace as ex- 
pressed in the person and ambitions of 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Whereupon a Chicago newspaper blistered 
me for criticizing that leader of the Arab 
world, asserting, as I remember it, that I was 
guilty of political hooliganism. 

The publisher of said paper was my friend, 
so I arranged to meet the writer of the edi- 
torial, and predicted to him in his office that, 
unless checked, some day Nasser would show 
himself a menace to all those striving for 
peace in the world. 

Little did I realize the degree of the 
menace he would be ten years later. 

During these years, for reasons many of 
us in Washington have never been able to 
understand, as Nasser continued to criticize 
the policies and programs of the United 
States, he also continued to receive more for- 
eign aid from this country. 

Partially as a result of this aid, which 
totals over a billion dollars, Nasser was able 
to beg, borrow and buy the finest military 
ground and air forces ever known in the 
Middle East. 

Last June, with but one exception, in all 
categories the military strength of Israel was 
but a fraction of that of Egypt and Syria and 
Iraq and Jordan. That exception was the de- 
sire to fight to the end for freedom. 

Some of us have believed for a long time 
that when Colonel Nasser was ready he 
would strike. Fortunately, however, he an- 
nounced well ahead of time his determina- 
tion to drive every Israeli citizen into the sea. 
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Only a few weeks ago, when in the Middle 
East, I saw captured Arab battle instructions 
to kill every inhabitant—which would in- 
clude every woman and child—in towns it 
was planned to capture. 

In order to accomplish these ends, Nasser 
assembled in the Sinai and Gaza Strip, along 
with his superb Air Force, 90,000 ground 
troops and 900 tanks, the largest army ever 
known in that area. 

How fortunate it was for the people of 
Israel that they had leaders who decided not 
to wait to be destroyed. Most of those lead- 
ers had already been through the crucible of 
persecution. They knew the fate of defeat; 
and so, backs to the wall, convinced of the 
justice of their cause, they struck back at 
this self-announced aggressor. 

In exactly three hours the pilots of Israel 
destroyed Nasser’s great Air Force. In five 
more days their military routed the armies 
of four countries. 

Is it not strange, however, that this almost 
unprecedented victory has resulted in the 
position of Israel being more precarious than 
before? 

That condition results from two causes. 
First, already the Soviet Union has rearmed 
most of the hostile Arab states to a strength 
roughly comparable to what they had last 
June. Second, General Charles de Gaulle, 
whose country previously has supplied Israel 
with its alr defenses, has now decided to 
work against the political, military and eco- 
nomic interests of Israel just as for years he 
has been working against the interests of 
both Great Britain and the United States. 

After receiving tens of millions of dollars 
profit from the sale of arms to Israel, and 
after becoming their sole source for combat 
planes, de Gaulle now refuses to deliver ad- 
ditional planes which Israel has already 
largely paid for. In addition, at his rigged 
news conference last Monday, the General 
declared to his people and the world that 
Israel bore the sole responsibility for aggres- 
sion in the Mid-East war of last June. 

What did General de Gaulle expect the 
people of this little nation to do—sit on their 
hands and wait for Nasser to fulfill his 
pledge to “wipe Israel off the face of the 
earth”? 

Is it any wonder that such a careful and 
scholarly statesman as Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban told the French Ambassador to Israel 
that General de Gaulle’s statements a week 
ago today were “a distortion of history and a 
grave insult”? 

We American citizens here tonight cherish 
all freedoms, perhaps above all the freedom 
to search for the truth. 

With that premise, it would appear in order 
to ask some questions. 

Why has General de Gaulle, who apparently 
now rules France with the iron hand of a 
totalitarian, decided to adopt policies which, 
in effect, would leave Israel relatively un- 
armed before the rearmed Arab States? 

Why did the General first demand that all 
United States forces leave his country, and 
then nail down his disbelief in collective 
security by removing all French forces from 
NATO? 

What satisfaction did General de Gaulle re- 
ceive from working so eagerly with those who 
have now brought down the British pound, 
and continuing his efforts to bring down 
the dollar; not only the dollar of the United 
States, but also the dollar of Canada? 

Why does the General attempt to stir up 
French-Canadian dissension, to the point 
where that able and cautious Canadian, 
Prime Minister Lester Pearson, now charac- 
terizes de Gaulle as “shortsighted, wrong, 
discredited and dangerous”? 

In summary, why does General de Gaulle 
so consistently sympathize with the prob- 
lems of totalitarian nations at the same time 
he works against the interests of those free 
peoples who for generations have been the 
friends and allies of his country? 

Various reasons have been advanced; but 
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I do not know the answer—and I do not be- 
lieve you do either. 

We both do know, however, that in poli- 
tics, in business, in battle, it is easier to be 
ruined by a renegade friend than by an 
enemy. 

Militarily General de Gaulle has not only 
left the free world partnership; he spends his 
time deprecating it. 

Politically, for years, the General has done 
his best to wreck our policies and programs, 
As but one example, whereas in the Eastern 
Mediterranean he now sympathizes with the 
policies of the Soviet-dominated Arab states, 
soon you will hear more of his additional ac- 
tivities in the Western Mediterranean, very 
dangerous to Western Europe and to our own 
country. 

From an economic and financial stand- 
point, as the General piles up his gold hoard 
at the expense of his World War II Allies, he 
also is doing his best to undermine the in- 
tegrity of the two world reserve currencies, 
the dollar and the pound. 

Is it not time for people who cherish capi- 
talism, and the advantages of our way of life, 
to take practical stock of these his actions? 

Why should Americans continue to spend 
their money in his country as tourists, or 
drink his wine, or purchase his clothes? 

Why should we continue to have so much 
interest in the products of his economy, when 
his primary interest in ours would appear to 
be a desire to cripple it? 

Right or wrong, we are told that it is ad- 
visable for us to spend some $75 billion a 
year on our military forces so as to maintain 
freedom. Why should we support General de 
Gaulle’s continuing attempts to tear down 
that freedom? 

Now to some of the reasons in addition to 
Mike Howlett as to why we are gathered to- 
gether here this evening. 

There are three countries, and three coun- 
tries only, which currently produce the mod- 
ern sophisticated weaponry Israel needs to 
defend itself against further aggression. 
Those countries are the Soviet Union, France, 
and the United States. 

The Soviets are now rearming the hostile 
Arab nations; and France refuses to even send 
Israel the equipment Israel has already 
largely paid for. 

Let us ask ourselves one more question: 
In these times, is it to our interests to see 
the Middle East, with its traditions and its 
vast resources, including oil, fall to Soviet 
imperialism as a result of the latter's domi- 
nation of the Arab nations? 

During the early part of World War II, 


pleaded, “Give us the tools and we'll finish 
the job.” 

The people of Israel don’t ask for as much, 
They plead, “Sell us the tools and we'll main- 
tain our freedom.” 

My remarks tonight are not made because 
of any special interest in Israel; rather be- 
cause I believe the United States desperately 
needs allies who are determined to defend 
freedom, and who have expressed their will- 
ingness to fight for that freedom. Such allies 
can only contribute to the security and well- 
being of our children and their children; and 
that is mighty important to all of us. 


FORBES MAGAZINE THROWS 
WEIGHT BEHIND PRESIDENT'S 
SURTAX 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Forbes 
magazine—widely respected by business 
and industry—has added its prestige to 
the fight to secure President Johnson’s 
tax rise. 

The President’s surtax proposal can no 
longer remain a partisan political issue— 
for the economic health of our Nation 
and the American dollar are at stake. 

Faced with a huge deficic from the 
Vietnam war, a devalued British pound, 
and forces bent on reducing our gold re- 
serve, the American dollar faces a grave 
challenge. 

If our dollar is weakened and the free 
world’s economy thrown into chaos, we 
will have our inaction to blame. The need 
is clear. As Forbes states, increased 
“taxes can no longer be the subject of 
debate. They must be enacted.” 

No one likes higher taxes but we must 
act now or face a much more painful 
situation later. Even with the surtax, 
taxes will be lower than when President 
Johnson assumed office in 1963—yet so 
small a sacrifice can assure the good 
health of our economy. 

The President has done his part by 
reducing all non-essential spending and 
offering to cut $4 billion off the expected 
deficit. We must now move swiftly to do 
our part to protect our economic well- 
being. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the Forbes editorial supporting 
the President’s surtax proposal: 

Fact AND COMMENT: No CHOICE LEFT 

Now is the time for all good Americans to 
come to the aid of the dollar. 

In fact, since the pound bit the dust, it’s 
‘way past time. 

The idea that only we among all nations 
can forever run vast dollar imbalances and 
ever-huger budget deficits always was asinine. 

To continue doing so is no longer possible 
without threatening the dollar. To devalue 
the dollar would unthinkably complicate 
world trade and probably throw the Free 
World’s economy into a tailspin. 

For the insular—I have news for them: 
That rocking depression would include us 
because, like it or not, we are part of the 
world. Today there are enough claims out- 
standing abroad against our gold reserves to 
wipe em out. Granted, an all-out run is un- 
likely, despite Mr. de Gaulle's best efforts. 
But we are no longer free to go on piling up 
mountains of debt here and abroad. 

New taxes can no longer be the subject 
of debate. They now must be enacted. Sizable 
cuts in federal spending can no longer be the 
subject of debate. They must be made—in 
fact and not just by accountin, sleight of 
hand. 

Having long prescribed tough measures for 
other nations in this position, we now must 
have a dose of the same medicine. Or suffer 
consequences that have plagued other na- 
tions, where their currency carried an im- 
print unrelated to its real value. 

The sooner we face up to this fact, the 
less painful the cure will be. 


STATEMENT OF PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
ee and include extraneous 
matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
lack of an effective and enforceable code 
of ethics for Members of Congress has 
been of great concern to me since my first 
election to the House of Representatives. 
The disclosure of personal holdings would 
be essential to such a code. But, while 
Congress requires a public statement of 
holdings and income from other Govern- 
ment officials, it has continually refused 
to adopt a full disclosure rule for itself. 

This self-exemption has spawned the 
unchecked spreac of questionable prac- 
tices, such as the raising of private 
“funds” for Members of Congress. In 
addition to the question of conflict of 
interest, this practice subverts the entire 
representational system. If one Member 
of Congress arranges for a private fund, 
ostensibly to be used to enhance the rep- 
resentation of the people of his State or 
district, he puts pressure on all other 
Members to do the same thing in order 
to provide the same service to their con- 
stituents. Furthermore, even if such a 
fund were openly administered, rather 
than concealed, as in the case of certain 
previous “slush funds,” it is still a highly 
objectionable practice. The proper re- 
course is to resort to the traditional legis- 
lative process of asking Congress to ap- 
propriate such money as may be needed 
for representational purposes for all 
Members. 

Mr. Speaker, following a practice I 
adopted in previous years, I am placing 
in the Recorp today my annual state- 
ment of personal financial condition. I 
believe that a public disclosure of fi- 
nanes is needed to provide the public 
with information with which to assess 
whether their representative’s personal 
holdings have affected the performance 
of his public trust. Members of Congress 
and holders of high elective office in gen- 
eral ought to make public disclosures as 
a matter of course, and I would hope that 
both bodies of Congress would adopt a 
standing rule providing for a periodic re- 
port of outside income and interests. If 
Congress, however, continues to exempt 
itself from the sort of disclosure require- 
ments it has imposed on others in the 
Federal Government, it can only expect 
to be distrusted by the general public. 

Mr. Speaker, my personal statement 
follows hereunder: 

ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, STATEMENT OF 

FINANCIAL CONDITION, NOVEMBER 30, 1967 
Cash on account with the Ser- 

geant at Arms bank, House of 


Representatives $1, 645. 55 
Securities sees None 
Residential real estate: 

House, Arlington, Va 

Purchase price 28, 000. 00 
Less mortgage 17, 083. 00 
r es oe 10, 917. 00 

Lot (cost less unsecured notes ap- 

plied against purchase price... 14, 750.00 
Household goods and miscellane- 

ous personality 4, 800. 00 
Miscellaneous assets: Deposits 

with U.S. civil service retire- 

ment fund through Dec. 31, 

1967, available only in accord- 

ance with applicable laws and 

regulation Tso 16, 674. 64 
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ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, STATEMENT OF 
FINANCIAL CONDITION, NOVEMBER 30, 1967— 
Continued 

Cash surrender value of life insur- 

ance policies: 


On the life of Robert W None 
On the life of Dorothy CO 544. 00 
Automobiles: 
1963 Oldsmobile 1, 100. 00 
1965 Chevrolet 1, 200. 00 
—S Shak wk Sa con A on 2, 300. 00 
Total assets 51, 631.19 
o None 
Income for calendar year 1966, ex- 
cluding congressional salary 
and expenses: 
Speaking honorariums and 
J 73. 35 
Book royalties 1. 018. 32 
c pe Di a nA ae 1, 091. 67 


HISTORIC SPRINGFIELD ARMORY’S 
FINAL ISSUE OF NEWSPAPER, THE 
ARMORER, DETAILS NOBLE PAST 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the final 
edition of the Springfield Armory news- 
paper, the Armorer, was published this 
autumn. 

This historic installation, which was 
established in 1794 as the Nation’s first 
arsenal by an act of Congress on the 
recommendation of President George 
Washington, is now being phased out 
and will be completely closed next April. 

The Springfield Armory was ordered 
closed by the Secretary of Defense in 
November 1964, with the phase out pe- 
riod lasting until the spring of 1968. 
The Massachusetts congressional dele- 
gation fought the decision to close the 
armory, and, together with the Spring- 
field Armory Technical Committee, pre- 
sented arguments proving that the 
Pentagon’s decision was a serious mis- 
take. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the arguments 
we used against the closing of the 
Springfield Armory, which was the 
Army’s small arms weapons center for 
research, engineering development, and 
pilot line production, have been sus- 
tained by the M-16 rifle investigation re- 
port recently issued by the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

The committee was critical in its M-16 
report of sole-source procurement, labor 
problems and a strike at the producing 
plant, escalating costs of the weapon and 
profits realized by the sole-source pro- 
ducer. These were precisely the questions 
we raised against the closing of the 
armory. The Army has transferred its 
small arms research center from Spring- 
field to the Rock Island Arsenal in Illi- 
nois, but is having difficulty in getting 
competent personnel to fill the positions 
required for such a function. 

Meanwhile, as we pointed out in our 
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presentation to the Secretary of Defense 
nearly 3 years ago, the closing of the 
Springfield Armory is depriving the Na- 
tion and its taxpayers of one of the most 
effective means of exercising quality and 
cost control, and tests and evaluations of 
small arms, and small arms parts, and 
their production. 

Mr. Speaker, our appeal to keep the 
Springfield Armory was turned down, 
and the installation will be closed next 
April. Nevertheless, the success of the 
Springfield Armory throughout the his- 
tory of this Nation is best summed up in 
these words taken from the editorial of 
the final edition of the Armorer: 

The Springfield Armory left and will con- 
tinue to leave an impact upon this nation. 
The phase of national defense to which it 
was intrusted was never postponed with a 
“manana” or “Tomorrow.” All pertinent na- 
tional defense problems were immediate and 
received immediate attention. History rec- 
ords that this prompt attention was effective. 


The final edition of the Armorer re- 
flects the 174-year history of the instal- 
lation and the prominent role it has 
played in the progress of this Nation. It 
was prepared by editor Christopher L. 
Dvarecka, and honorary editors John 
McGowan, Frank English, Theodore Zo- 
lynski, Edward Julian, Robert Wynne, 
Lt. Walter H. Lynch III, Mrs. Mary C. 
Beard; photographic editors Frank Le- 
doux, Ernest Tsohonis, and editorial as- 
sistant Patricia Allen. 

Emphasis was placed upon the historic 
aspects of the Springfield Armory, its 
pioneering efforts in the military weap- 
ons field, the resulting applications 
readily accepted by commercial industry, 
the people who generated and perpetu- 
ated the high traditions of reliability, 
skill, and craftsmanship, and the land- 
marks which will remain when the 
Springfield Armory is closed next April. 

Mr. Speaker, the final edition of the 
Armorer represents more than a souve- 
nir of the Springfield Armory. It is an 
issue highlighting the life and times of 
this Nation’s first arsenal. 

And, as editor Dvarecka pointed out, 
it is dedicated to the entire Springfield 
Armory family, military and civilian, 
both past and present, active as well as 
retired. I include with my remarks some 
of the pertinent articles and the com- 
plete editorial in the Armorer as a per- 
manent historic record for posterity: 

SPRINGFIELD Armory; 1794-1968 

This is not an editorial in the usual sense 
of the word! 

It’s message is geared less to pointing up 
a problem than it is to highlighting the en- 
tire contents of this special issue. It is, how- 
ever, pointed to Springfield Armory employ- 
ees ... both past and present. There is no 
need to add “future employees” since the 
future of this installation is a certainty. 

Those who read this issue will note that 
it is a recording of constant accomplish- 
ments... by duty, by people and by mis- 
sion. 

The emphasis in all cases is upon the 
“firsts” initiated and completed by the 
Springfield Armory. It can be no other way 
since this installation was the first of its 
kind in this country and maintained that 
leadership to its days of final closure. Its 
leadership ran the gamut from muskets to 
Trifles to aircraft armament. 

If certain notes of pride can be detected 
in listing the chronology of accomplishments, 
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this must be forgiven .. . not because it re- 
sults from intentional bragging but because 
each of these accomplishments were the end 
product of the pride in which everyone in 
the Springfield Armory from 1794 to the 
present day viewed individual assignments 
and individual goals, The final result also 
ended in getting there first with the best and 
with the most. 

The Springfield Armory accomplished its 
mission from the very beginning. The ele- 
ment of pride maintained this record to the 
very end. The end products of this installa- 
tion saw service in every conflict in which 
this nation was engaged. Each of these con- 
flicts in which Armory products saw service 
ended in victory. This alone qualified the ex- 
istence of Springfield Armory in terms of 
success, 

Praise came from all quarters . . . busi- 
ness, industry, civic, social and religious 
quarters. The praise was well earned ... 
it conveyed the essence of the cooperation 
extended from the federal installation to 
all other elements of the American society. 

The Springfield Armory left and will con- 
tinue to leave an impact upon this nation. 
The phase of national defense to which it 
was intrusted was never postponed with a 
“Manana” or “tomorrow”. All pertinent na- 
tional defense problems were immediate and 
received immediate attention. History records 
that this prompt attention was effective. 

Therefore . . when you read the contents 
of this commemorative issue... read it with 
the view that only a very small portion of 
Springfield Armory history can be brought 
to your attention. The full and final story 
would take volumes of full-length books 
. . books which only the future can bring 
into focus. 

Until that time, it is only necessary to 
note that the history portrayed in this issue 
is a history in which each of you has par- 
ticipated. 


Armory LEGEND Draws WORLD FAMOUS HERE 


The star-studded history of the Springfield 
Armory was filled with moments of glory 
which contributed to the greatness of this 
nation! x 

There were names of prominent people, 
doing prominent deeds, in prominent posi- 
tions within and outside the government 
whose fates touched upon the Springfield- 
based arsenal and who added to its luster of 
truly being the “first” in the keystone bas- 
tions which gave the United States of Amer- 
ica the international reputation of being the 
“Arsenal of Democracy”. = 

Such people as General George Washing- 
ton and General Henry Knox started the 
trend of association with the present day 
Springfield Armory. 

There were, among others, such luminaries 
as: David Ames, the first superintendent; 
Robert Orr, the first armorer, Thomas Dawes, 
who made the first purchases of land which 
became the Springfield Armory; Lt. Col. Ros- 
well Lee, first military superintendent; 
Thomas Blanchard, designer; Major J. G. 
Benton, for whom the city’s Benton Park 
and this installation’s small arms museum 
are named; William R. “Billy” Bull, who as 
an Armory employee, outshot all marksman- 
ship competitors to gain the world title; Er- 
skine Allen, James Cranston, and Lucian 
Bruce who were connected with early de- 
velopment of small arms; Daniel Shays and 
Luke Day of Shays’ Rebellion notoriety; Gen- 
eral Shepard of Westfield who protected the 
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rented buildings; 1787, Shays’ rebels launch 
attack on Armory to secure weapons; 1789, 
President Washington visits Springfield and 
inspects Armory works; and in 1794, Third 
Congress names Springfield as site of new 
national armory. 

In 1807, the first permanent building in the 
quadrangle was erected (this former brick 
storehouse is used for the Officers’ Club to- 
day); 1815, Lt. Col. Roswell appointed first 
military superintendent of the Armory; 1822, 
Thomas Blanchard, Armory worker, designs 
revolutionary machine for turning gun 
stocks, forerunner of all modern lathe ma- 
chines; 1842, percussion-type weapon re- 
places old flintlock musket; 1843, Longfellow 
visits Armory and writes poem The Arsenal 
at Springfield”; and in 1849 the floating 
staircase in Main Arsenal was constructed. 

Also, in 1852, work began on picket fence 
that encloses Federal Square today (old 
cannons melted down to provide the iron); 
1852, Springfield becomes a city and includes 
in its adopted city seal a view of the Armory 
Main Arsenal; 1853, First National Exhibition 
of Horses, sponsored by leading local citizens, 
held on Armory grounds; 1855, manufacture 
begins on first rifled bore type of military 
rifle; 1864, attempt made to blow up main 
arsenal with home-made bomb (plot laid to 
Confederate sympathizers); 1866, Introduc- 
tion of breech-loading rifle. 

Also, in 1871, Museum established by Col. 
J. G. Benton, commanding officer; 1892, 
adoption of bolt-action rifle; 1892, the Na- 
tional Armory at Springfield becomes the 
“Springfield Armory”; 1903, the year of the 
famed 03 Springfield rifle, which played 
major role in World War I campaigns; 1918, 
first publication of the plant magazine “The 
Armorer“; 1921, visit of Marshal Foch, 
famous military commander of World War I. 

Also, in 1937, the first issue of semi-auto- 
matic rifle (Garand) made to U.S. troops; 
1939, establishment of apprentice school; 
1940, President Franklin D. Roosevelt tours 
facilities; 1942, Armory awarded the Army 
and Navy “E” citation for first time; 1943, 
employment reaches all-time peak of 14,000 
(women warworkers comprise nearly 70% of 
work force in World War II); 1944, produc- 
tion hits enormous total of 122,000 rifies 
monthly; 1951, expansion of developmental 
and warehouse facilities leads to addition of 
land in East Springfield; 1954, visit of Max- 
well Anderson, Pulitzer Prize-winning play- 
wright; 1955, Springfield Armory becomes 
part of Army Ordnance Weapons command, 

Also, in 1957, the M14 is adopted by US. 
Army as its new official shoulder arm weap- 
on; 1957, Senator (later President) John F. 
Kennedy visits Armory; 1958, the M14 rifle 
wins “Springfield” name; 1962, S. A. Rifle and 
Pistol Club Range opens at Water Shops; 
1962, Armory site of 1962 Army Research Con- 
ference; 1963, Armory designated as a na- 
tional r historic landmark; 1964, 
first “Employee-of-the-Month” award pre- 
sented; 1964, Armory closing by April 1968 
is announced on November 19th; 1965, De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. McNamara visits 
Armory on March 17th; 1966, General Elec- 
tric takes over portion of Federal Square 
section; 1967, Research and Engineering 
mission transfers to Rock Island, Illinois in 
June; and 1967, Technical In- 
stitute takes over four Armory buildings. 


For THE History Burr: SPRINGFIELD ARMORY 
1794-1968 


(Eprror’s NoTe.—Since this is a commemo- 
rative issue, the following article is keyed to 
the April 1968 closure date.) 

The Springfield Armory, until its phase- 
out the technical and scientific center for 
American military weapons ranging from 
pistols, rifles and machine guns to aircraft 
armament, this year observes its 174th anni- 
versary 


Founded on April 2, 1794 by the Third 
Congress, the Springfield Armory can trace 
its history to the year 1777 when a labora- 
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tory” and depot were established in rented 
buildings in what is now the downtown dis- 
trict of the City of Springfield. 

Its historic role resulted in its designation 
on April 2, 1968 as a Registered National 
Historic Landmark. 

From its very beginning, the Springfield 
Armory has been known primarily as the 
nation’s center for the development and pro- 
duction of small arms weapons for ground 
use. Since 1963 emphasis at the Armory 
shifted heavily in the direction of research, 
development, engineering, procurement and 
pilot production of new armament systems 
for helicopters and fixed wing aircraft. 
Dynamic new talents in the scientific and 
support fields involved were added to the 
Armory to upgrade capabilities in this in- 
creasingly important aircraft armament 
mission area. 

Springfield was chosen as the site of a 
National Armory primarily, because of the 
presence of a considerable number of skilled 
gunsmiths, blacksmiths and craftsmen. 

The availability of such a great number 
of artisans prompted General Henry Knox, 
General George Washington’s most experi- 
enced Artillery officer, to recommend Spring- 
field as one of the sites for the location of a 
“laboratory”. A few years later, the location 
was moved to higher ground known then as 
the “Training Field” and today as Armory 
Square. Here, barracks, shops and store- 
houses as well as a powder magazine were 
constructed. A powder mill—forerunner of 
the present Water Shops—was built at that 
location on the banks of the Mill River. 

Following the Revolutionary War, all man- 
ufacture and repair work was stopped, but 
Springfield was retained as a storage depot 
for the New England area. Washington vis- 
ited the city shortly after his inauguration 
in 1789 and, convinced of its potentialities, 
recommended the establishment of a Na- 
tional Armory here. His approval of the local 
area was adopted as a law by the Third 
Congress. 

Since then, the Springfield Armory and the 
community of Springfield were mutually in- 
terdependent. The Armory attracted addi- 
tional arms industries to the area, and the 
supply of competent gunsmiths in turn was 
an important factor in enabling the Armory 
to continue its activity. 

Today, this installation is the only federal 
arsenal which can call itself an “Armory”. 
The Springfield Armory was so designated 
and, because of its 


mained unchanged. However, the term has 
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been coupled with “United States”, “Na- 
tional”, and since 1892 with Springfield“. 

The first permanent building in Armory 
Square was a brick storehouse known as the 
West Arsenal (Bldg. 11). Built in 1807, it 
is still standing and today houses the Of- 
ficers Club and conference halls, The Middle 
Arsenal (Bldg. 15), also on the State Street 
side of Armory Square, was built in 1830 and 
is now occupied by an engineering group. 
The Main Arsenal (Bldg. 13), which appears 
on the city Seal of Springfield, is located 
on the west side of the Armory quadrangle. 
Three plants were located on the Mill River 
in 1817. The present Water Shops built in 
1202 are on the site of the former “Upper 

un”, 

Seven types of shoulder arms were pro- 
duced at the Armory since 1794. They in- 
clude: (1) fiintlock; (2) percussion with 
smooth bore; (3) percussion with rified bore; 
(4) breech-loading rifle; (5) bolt-action rifle: 
(6) semi-automatic; and (7) full automatic. 

The French Charleville Musket Model 1763 
served as the model for the first musket; a 
flintlock, manufactured at the Armory in 
1795. This weapon is known as the United 
States Musket, Model 1795. The percussion 
type appeared about 1842; the first all-new 
rifle musket in 1855; and the first breech- 
loader in 1866. The first bolt-action rifle was 
introduced in 1892, and the world-famed 
Springfield Rifle came into being in 1903. 
After World War I, extensive development 
work was started on a semi-automatic rifle 
and the first Garand, designed by Spring- 
field Armory's own John Garand, was first 
issued in 1937. Twenty years later, in 1957, 
the U.S. Army adopted a new automatic 
rifle—the Springfield-developed M14 rifle. 

In 1795, with 40 people employed, 245 
muskets were produced at Springfield 
Armory: in 1864, 276,000 rifles were produced. 
In World War I, the highest daily produc- 
tion was 1,500 with 5,381 employees on the 
payroll. During World War II, more than 
4,000,000 Garands were produced with a peak 
work force of 14,000 people. 

Springfield Armory became a part of the 
Army Weapons Command with Headquarters 
at Rock Island, Illinois, and furnished 
modern weapons to all elements of our Armed 
Forces. The Armory maintained facilities not 
only for the experimental development of 
rifles and automatic weapons as well as air- 
craft armament but also for pilot line 
production. 

The Springfield Armory always stood ready 
with the blueprints for utilizing the nation’s 
might in the event of an emergency. 
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ARMORY Great: JOHN C. GARAND 


John C. Garand, internationally famous 
gun designer and father“ of the M1 rifle 
known to troops throughout the world as the 
“Garand” exercised his talents as a member 
of the Springfield Armory family. 

Mr. Garand was born in 1887 at St. Remi, 
Province of Quebec, Canada moving to the 
United States in 1899 when he began employ- 
ment as a bobbin operator in a cotton mill 
at Jewett City, Connecticut at the age of 12. 

His mechanical ability was quickly evident 
and he was transferred to the machine shop. 

His proven ability as an inventor brought 
him to Providence, Rhode Island where he 
entered the employ of a welding company 
there. His development of new tools and ma- 
chines was recognized by Brown & Sharpe 
Co., and he thereupon entered employment 
in that firm’s laboratories. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Garand went to 
work at the Federal Screw Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

The beginning of World War I in 1914 saw 
Mr. Garand move his talents to New York 
City in a micrometer plant. He submitted 
his first weapons design to the U. S. Govern- 
ment in 1916 and was subsequently employed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Standards to develop 
a rifle which was later demonstrated at the 
U. S. Army War College and to the U. S. Ord- 
nance Department, The efficacy of Mr. Ga- 
rand’s designs brought about interest by the 
U. S. Government in his work and resulted 
in his employment in 1919 at the Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Armory, the research and 
development center of military small arms 
for the United States. 

Mr. Garand was assigned the mission of 
developing a semi-automatic rifle by Spring- 
field Armory authorities. The net result was 
the adoption of the M1 rifie which later be- 
came known to troops as the M1 “Garand” 
rifle. Adoption date of the M1 for the U. S. 
Army was January 1936 and for the U. S. 
Marine Corps in 1940. The first production 
models of the weapon were delivered to troops 
in August 1937. 

The new weapon increased the firepower 
of the individual soldier by five times over 
that of the Model 1903 S50r. 

The value of the Ml “Garand” rifle was 
proved during the days of World War II and 
the Korean conflict. 

The era of the Mi “Garand” rifle began in 
January, 1936 when first adopted and con- 
tinued through to May 1957 when it was 
superseded by the M14 rifie. 

Mr. Garand currently lives in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


TYPES OF SHOULDER ARMS DEVELOPED BY SPRINGFIELD ARMORY 


{SB—Smooth bore: R—Rifled: T_—Tape lock: K-J—Krug-Jorgensen] 


Model Approximate length (inches) Model Approximate length (inches) 

year Arm Caliber P year Arm Caliber Bore 8 4 

Barrel Stock Total Barrel Stock Total 

BREECH LOADER 

8 SB REH 2875 22 55 58 R 00 0 

3 . . $ 40, 52, 20 56. 
-69 SB 44.50 56. 00 59. 50 50 R 40. 00 52. 50 56. 00 
-69 SB 42.00 54. 00 57. 50 -50 R 34. 63 42, 38 54.81 
-69 SB 42,00 54.38 57. 50 -50 R 32.63 48.75 52. 00 
-54 SB 40. 50 43.00 55.75 .50 R 29. 50 48.75 51. 88 
.54 SB 36. 00 48, 00 51.00 -90 R 12. 50 15. 00 51.75 
.69 SB 42.69 55, 00 57.75 .50 R 21.75 29. 88 4i. 38 
69 SB 26. 00 38. 00 41. 00 Rino near} (N avy)... 50 R 31.13 43, 88 48. 63 
Rie 8 7 Army) 50 R 34. 38 48,45 51.75 
Rifle “es 50 R 32. 63 483. 88 51, 88 
Carbine (Ward- Burton) -50 R 27.75 30. 00 41.25 
.57 SB 40. 00 82. 25 55.25 Rifle. 45 R 32. 38 48.70 51.92 
54 R 33. 00 43. 00 48, 80 45 R 29. 50 45.75 48. 92 
69 SB 42. 00 55. 00 57.75 -45 R 21, 88 30, 00 41.31 
-69 SB 26. 00 38.25 41.00 -45 R 26. 00 33. 63 47.38 
-69 SB 26. 00 38.25 41. 00 45 R 32. 38 48. 63 51.75 
. 57 SB 40. 00 52. 25 55. 25 ~45 R 29. 50 44.75 48.75 
. 58 R 22. 00 29.44 36.75 45 R 21.88 30, 00 41.31 
58 R 40, 00 $2. 85 56. 00 -45 R 27.88 46. 00 49, 00 
-58 R 33. 00 44,00 49.30 -45 R 32.38 48.63 51.75 
. 58 R 12. 00 26. 50 28.25 45 R 32. 38 48. 70 51.92 
58 R 38. 00 50, 00 53. 00 45 R 29. 50 44.75 43,75 
-58 R 40, 00 52. 50 56, 00 45 R 21.88 30.00 41.31 
-58 R 40. 00 52, 50 56. 00 45 R 32.38 48.63 51.75 

-58 R 40. 00 52. 50 56. 00 
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TYPES OF SHOULDER ARMS DEVELOPED BY SPRINGFIELD ARMORY—Continued 
[SB—Smooth bore: R—Rifled: T_—Tape lock: K-J—Krug-Jorgensen] 


Arm Caliber Bore 
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1 Similar to the model of 1795 which was patterned after the Charleville“ model of 1763. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND COMMANDING OFFICERS 
SPRINGFIELD ARMORY, 1794-1968 

Ames, David, Supt., from 1794 until Oc- 
tober 31, 1802. 

Morgan, Joseph, Supt., from November 1, 
1802, until October 31, 1805. 

Prescott, Benjamin, Supt., from November 
1; 1805, until August 31, 1813. 

Lechler, Henry, Supt., from September 1, 
1813, until January 15, 1815. 

Prescott, Banjamin, Supt., from January 
16, 1815, until May 31, 1815. 

Lee, Roswell, Lt. Col., Supt., from January 
1, 1815, until August 25, 1833. 

Talcott, George, Lt. Col., Ord. Dept., acting 
to October 31, 1833. 

Robb, John, Supt., from November 1, 1833, 
until April 15, 1841. 

Ripley, J. W., Maj., Ord. Dept., from April 
16, 1841, until August 16, 1854. 

*Whitney, James S., Gen., Supt., from Oc- 
tober 19, 1854, until March 1, 1860. 

Wright, I. H., Col., Supt., from June 27, 
1860, until April 25, 1861. 

Dwight, George, Capt., Supt., from April 25, 
1861, until August 21, 1961. 

Dyer, Alexander B., Capt., Ord. Dept., Au- 
gust 25, 1861, until October 27, 1864. 

Laidley, T. T. S., Maj., Ord. Dept., from Oc- 
tober 27, 1864, until May 14, 1866. 

Benton, J. G., Maj., Ord. Dept., from June 
14, 1866, until August 23, 1881. 

T „A. R., Lt. Col., Ord. Dept., from 
October 3, 1881, until February 2, 1892. 

Mordecai, Alfred, Col., Ord. Dept., from 
February 2, 1892, until February 21, 1898. 

Arnold, Isaac, Jr., Lt. Col., Ord. Dept., from 
February 21, 1898, until May 29, 1899. 

Phipps, Frank H., Lt. Col., Ord. Dept., from 
June 5, 1899, until August 9, 1907. 

Blunt, Stanhope E., Col., Ord. Dept., from 
August 9, 1907, until September 1, 1912. 

Peirce, William S., Lt. Col., Ord. Dept., from 
September 1, 1912, until January 10, 1918. 

Stewart, G. H., Lt. Col., Ord. Dept., acting 
to March 15, 1918. 

Hoffer, Jay E., Col., Ord. Dept., from March 
15, 1918, until September 16, 1918. 

Hubbell, Lindley D., Lt. Col, Ord. Dept., 
from September 16, 1918, until April 14, 1920. 

Ames, Thales L., Col., Ord. Dept., from 
April 15, 1920, until August 7, 1923, 

McFarland, Earl, Maj., Ord. Dept., from 
August 8, 1923, until June 17, 1924. 

Schull, H. W., Col., Ord. Dept., from June 
18, 1924, until June 9, 1929. 

Joyes, J. W., Col., Ord. Dept., from July 1, 
1929, until December 31, 1933. 

Smith, T. J., Lt. Col., Ord. Dept., from Jan- 
uary 1, 1934, until February 1938. 

Borden, Wm. A., Lt. Col., Ord. Dept., acting, 
from February 9, 1938, until September 12, 
1938. 

Stewart, G. H., Col., Ord. Dept., from Sep- 
tember 13, 1938, until June 10, 1942. 

McFarland, Earl, Col., Ord. Dept., from 
June 11, 1942, until July 31, 1943. 

Woody, George A., Col., Ord. Dept., from 
August 1, 1943, until August 4, 1944. 

Buck, Champlin F., Jr., Col., acting, from 
August 4, 1944, until October 7, 1944. 

Ramsey, Norman F., Brig. Gen., from Oc- 
tober 8, 1944, until November 16, 1945. 


MacGregor, Stephen H., Col., Ord. Dept., 
from November 17, 1945, until August 9, 1947. 
MeMorrow, F. J., Lt. Col., Ord. Dept., acting, 
from August 10, 1947, until August 20, 1947. 
Barroll, Morris K., Jr., Col., Ord. Dept., 
from August 21, 1947, until May 31, 1950. 
Me Morrow, F. J., Lt. Col., Ord. Dept., acting, 
from June 1, 1950, until June 30, 1950. 
Guion, James L., Col., Ord. Dept., from 
July 1, 1950, until May 13, 1953. 
Harlan, John F., Col., Ord, Corps, acting, 
from May 14, 1953, until July 31, 1953. 
Crowe, W. J., Col., Ord. Corps, from Au- 
gust 1, 1953, until August 31, 1954. 
Ludlam, D. G., Col., Ord. Corps, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, until June 14, 1955. 
Harlan, John F., Col., Ord. Corps, from 
June 14, 1955, until January 18, 1956. 
Ludlam, D. G., Col., Ord. Corps, from Jan- 
uary 18, 1956, until September 1958. 
Harlbut, Oren E., Col., Ord. Corps, from 
September 1958, until September 1959. 
Medinnis, C. L. P., Col., Ord. Corps, from 
September 1959, until June 1963. 
Durrenberger, William J., Col., Ord. Corps, 
from July 1963, until September 20, 1965. 
Sweeney, Arthur H., Jr., Col., Ord. Corps, 
from September 21, 1965, to date. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE—A 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past hundred years the National Grange 
has earned the respect and admiration 
of the American people for its leadership 
in the improvement of the economic, so- 
cial, and cultural aspects of rural living. 

There is every reason to believe that 
this forward-looking organization re- 
mains strong and active after so many 
years because its service on behalf of 
our rural communities has given real 
meaning to the democratic process both 
in America and abroad. 

This organization is a fine demonstra- 
tion of democracy in action. Every mem- 
ber has the opportunity to help formu- 
late the policies of the Grange from the 
local group to the national level. Mem- 
bers generally feel at home in the Grange 
because it embodies the unique flavor of 
rural living enjoyed by so many of our 
people. 

Today, as in the years past, the Grange 
is still striving to promote agricultural 
programs that will make it possible for 
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farmers to share equitably in our over- 
all national prosperity. Its efforts on be- 
half of our rural communities act to 
strengthen democracy here at home and 
in other countries. 

The individual promise that arises out 
of the family farm takes on added im- 
portance in these days of conflict be- 
tween the creative ideals of the free world 
and the slave discipline of communism. 
The man who owns and operates a family 
sized farm in the United States stands 
as a symbol of hope to the landless 
peasants in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

Since its beginning a century ago, the 
Grange has provided inspired leadership 
in the development of public policies af- 
fecting rural people and programs re- 
sulting in benefits which have redounded 
to the credit of people throughout the 
Nation, both rural and urban. 

The legislative accomplishments of 
the Grange have been many. Since 1867 
it has been influential in development of 
programs to improve rural roads. More 
recently it has been a dominant force in 
supporting legislation providing for in- 
terstate highway programs now under- 
way. 

Grange leadership was effective in 
bringing about the enactment of legis- 
lation which resulted in the creation of 
the Federal Extension Service, voca- 
tional agricultural programs, and agri- 
cultural research. 

The Grange led the fight that gave 
Cabinet status to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and has been a leading 
supporter ever since. 

Its leadership was influential in the 
initiation of rural free delivery, in the 
development of farmer cooperatives, and 
in legislation which created the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the 
rural telephone program. 

Currently, as in years past, the Grange 
is a leading supporter of the national 
school lunch program, the special 
school milk program, and the food stamp 
program, Its support in food aid to 
needy has not been limited to our 
domestic areas. The Grange has sup- 
ported in the past, and continues to 
support U.S. policy affecting assistance 
to other nations. It currently supports 
programs leading to the establishment 
of self-help programs for the improve- 
ment of the agricultural economies of 
the underdeveloped countries. 

The dedication of the Grange to the 
task of. building a better rural America 
during the past 100 years, offers con- 
tinued assurance of the kind of leader- 
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ship required to deal effectively with 
rural problems in the years ahead. 


A LETTER OF APPRECIATION FROM 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF MEXICO 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include at this 
point in the Recorp a letter from the 
Congress of the United States of Mexico 
expressing its appreciation for the hos- 
pitality extended President Gustavo Diaz 
Ordaz, and a letter trom the Speaker of 
the House in reply, as follows: 

Mexico, D. F., 
November 14, 1967. 
His EXCELLENCY, THE PRESIDENT OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Congress of the United States of America, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Congress of the United States of 
Mexico makes evident its appreciation to the 
people of the United States of America and 
to its Honorable Congress, for the signs of 
affection and for the cordial hospitality with 
which President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz was re- 
ceived on his recent Official visit to that coun- 
try. 
An a speclal manner it [Congress of Mex- 
100] congratulates that Legislative Body 
[United States House of Representatives] on 
the liberty provided representatives of other 
friendly peoples to speak to that body and 
on the impartiality with which they are 
received. 

DANIEL CHOWEL CAZAREs, 
President of the House of Representatives. 
Lic. FLORENCIO BARRERA FUENTES, 
President of the Senate. 


THE SPEAKER’s Rooms, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 7, 1967. 

Hon. DaNIEL CHOWEL CAZARES, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies 
Hon. FLORENCIO BARRERA FUENTES, 
President of the Senate, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico 

GENTLEMEN: On behalf of the United 
States Congress, and particularly of the 
House of Representatives, I wish to express 
our appreciation for your gracious letter of 
November 14th. We were pleased and honored 
that President Gustavo Diaz Ordag could ac- 
cept the invitation to address us. I know you 
are justifiably proud of the very able and 
forthright manner in which he represented 
Mexico, 

It is my sincere belief that his visit to our 
capital, although brief, marked a new high 
in the cordial relations and mutual under- 
standing between our two nations. 

With high personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE SLOW TO 
RECOGNIZE CONGRESSIONAL IN- 
TENT IN CREATION OF THE OF- 
FICE AND THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. BLANTON] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the Office 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States was created by the First Congress, 
meeting in 1789. It was designed to serve 
not only the President and the execu- 
tive branch, but to serve the legislative 
branch as well. Not until 1814 did the 
Attorney General become an actual 
Cabinet member, and not until 1870 did 
Congress establish a department for the 
Attorney General to direct. 

The chief purposes of the Department 
of Justice under title 28, United States 
Code, section 503, are to provide means 
for the enforcement of the Federal laws, 
to furnish legal counsel in Federal cases, 
and to construe the laws under which 
other departments act. It conducts all 
suits in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, supervises the penal institutions 
of the United States, and investigates 
and detects violations against the Fed- 
eral law. 

I submit that the Department of Jus- 
tice, under the Attorney General, has 
unfortunately been slow in recognizing 
the congressional intent in the creation 
of the Office and the Department itself. 
I can find no historical fact which estab- 
lishes this Department as solely an agent 
of the executive branch, which is the 
present trend of the Department's 
activities. 

By statute, by congressional intent, 
and by historical perspective, the office of 
the Attorney General and the Justice De- 
partment clearly has a duty to diligently 
work to see that violations of the Fed- 
eral laws are met with swift reaction by 
the facilities and the legal brainpower 
of the Department. It has no authority 
from its creative statutes, nor from any 
congressional mandate, to choose which 
Federal laws it wishes to enforce, and 
which to disregard in its enforcement of 
violations thereof. 

And while the Attorney General is 
appointed by the President, he occupies 
his position through the consent of one 
of the arms of the legislative branch. 
But more importantly, the Justice De- 
partment stands in a unique relation to 
Congress, since it is charged with the 
enforcement of the laws which Congress 
itself enacts. Historically and by neces- 
sity, the Justice Department should 
maintain a close rapport with Congress, 
for it is one of the most important Fed- 
eral departments and it must make clear 
to the people that laws which Congress 
has passed should be abided by, and that 
when there are violations, the Govern- 
ment cannot, for the sake of an orderly 
society, turn its back on violations, nor 
can it selectively choose areas of em- 
phasis. 

I have become alarmed at a recent 
trend of the activities of the Justice De- 
partment. I am alarmed that the trend 
in the past decade has been to make a 
political football out of the office of the 
Attorney General, much in the same 
tradition as the Postmaster General’s 
office. It is a bad precedent which has 
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been developed, and is particularly 
alarming to members of Congress. Sec- 
ond, I am alarmed at the apparent 
philosophy which has developed in the 
Department of Justice which chooses 
areas of Congress-made laws to em- 
phasize and to direct most of their 
skilled manpower and energies. All the 
laws are important, all are created for 
particular needs, and all should be en- 
forced. But the most alarming trend, and 
one which is becoming quite clear regard- 
less of any denials from the Department, 
is that it has developed the system of 
selective enforcement. In other words, 
the Department turns its back on the 
enforcement of some laws, apparently be- 
cause, rightfully or wrongfully, it may 
feel that the Supreme Court of the 
United States will not enforce the law 
when it reaches that bench for review. 
This is not and has never been the duty 
of the Justice Department—that of sec- 
ond guessing the Supreme Court. The 
duty is clear, and is spelled out in the 
statutes. It must enforce the laws passed 
by Congress, and it has no authority, 
express or implied, to choose those it 
feels best. 

I can almost swallow, however reluc- 
tant, the trend of the Justice Department 
in presupposing itself as a sole and ex- 
clusive agent of the executive branch. 
But I can not even tolerate the thought 
of the Justice Department utilizing this 
“selective enforcement” theory it ap- 
parently is engaged in. 

I can point out some glaring examples 
of the use of this “selective enforce- 
ment” theory which the Department has 
put into practice. 

First, the Selective Service Act calls 
for the punishment of those who would 
encourage others to evade the draft. An- 
other provision calls for the punishment 
of those who willfully destroy their draft 
cards. Both provisions have been violated 
so many times in the past 2 years and so 
openly and flagrantly, that I need not 
document specific examples. The public 
demands an answer why the Government 
does not act. We Members of Congress 
read mail every day asking why such 
violations of the law are permitted. We 
are blamed for allowing this tolerance 
of lawbreaking. Yet it is the Justice De- 
partment who carries the burden of en- 
forcing the law. Congress has the laws 
on the books. 

Second, the demonstrations at the 
Pentagon, which cost the American tax- 
payers more than $1.06 million, were 
staged with the express and avowed pur- 
pose of closing down the Defense De- 
partment. Ample evidence has been doc- 
umented showing that Communist ele- 
ments and organizations not only par- 
ticipated in the demonstrations them- 
selves, but likewise helped finance and 
organize the entire endeavor. Such ac- 
tivities clearly fall within the Sedition 
Act of 1917. Yet, have we had any in- 
dictments? Have we had any serious at- 
tempt to prosecute? And even more 
alarming, the Justice Department and 
the President, apparently in fear of 
promulgating another “McCarthy witch- 
hunt,” have refused to even announce 
that evidence has been compiled which 
show that subversive activities are in- 
volved in some of the demonstrations. 
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Third, I am one American who has 
become a bit weary of hearing about the 
escapades of black power agitator Stokely 
Carmichael. Yesterday in France he ad- 
vocated the overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. His words were typical of the 
speeches he has made in Communist 
capitals throughout the world. He talks 
freely about forming groups advocating 
violence in the United States, and he 
has accomplished some of his goals in 
the riots last summer. 

Clearly and openly, and self-ad- 
mittedly for him, Carmichael's activities 
fall within a number of statutes which 
could punish his activities against our 
country. The State Department advises 
us that it will lift his passport when he 
returns to the United States. We all know 
how ineffective this is. It is not even a pat 
on the wrist, as people involved in ques- 
tionable activities in the past have 
flagrantly violated the passport bans and 
continue traveling to Communist coun- 
tries without any prosecution by the 
Justice Department. 

The point of this entire dilemma is that 
we must ask ourselves whether the Gov- 
ernment agency, charged by statute to 
enforce the laws, helps the national situ- 
ation by its use of the “selective enforce- 
ment” policy. With a crime rate soaring 
in unprecedented heights, I think the 
general breakdown of respect for the law 
can in some way be traced to the lack 
of faith people have in law enforcement. 
When the U.S. Government itself refuses 
or is slow in enforcing the laws, can we 
expect crime to be abated? Can we expect 
the people to have faith in our Govern- 
ment when it simply will not function as 
it is dutybound to do so. 

If the people of the United States are 
going to continue to be subjected to riots 
and general lawlessness, and their Gov- 
ernment does little more than pay lip- 
service to doing something about it, then 
the end result is quite clear. We need 
more work from the Justice Department 
in actual enforcement of the laws than 
all the philosophical studies of crime can 
ever produce. We need less talk and more 
action, and it appears to me as if the De- 
partment of Justice and the Office of At- 
torney General has been woefully negli- 
gent in the latter. 


HOPE FOR GREECE? 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. COHELAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s New York Times is an editorial 
comment pointing up the prospect that 
democratic constitutional rule can be re- 
instituted in Greece—maybe in the next 
few weeks or months. 

The new hope seen by the Times stems 
from the recently published ste tements 
by former conservative Premier Con- 
stantine Caramanlis. Mr. Caramanlis has 
said in statements, published remarkably 
in the Athens newspapers, that the mem- 
bers of the present military junta in 
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Greece are putschists“ and “imbeciles” 
and do not even consider returning to 
democratic rule. Mr. Caramanlis’ state- 
ment is not new in content, but it is from 
a new source and it has been published 
in the newspapers. And, the junta has 
responded in the most awkward and 
transparent fashion to the charges. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the time may 
be near when we can see a return to 
democracy in Greece. I believe that we in 
this country must remain alert and 
sensitive to this potential so that we may 
avoid strengthening the junta and may 
provide appropriate encouragements for 
the return to free and democratic 
principles. 


I would like at this point to insert the 
New York Times comment in the RECORD: 


CARAMANLIS JOLTS THE JUNTA 


Constantine Caramanlis may have fused 
the forces necessary to throw the military 
junta out of power in Greece. The former 
Premier’s call on the junta leaders to quit; 
his description of them as “putschists,” and 
his charge that “it does not enter their minds 
to re-establish democracy” have now been 
printed by all Athens daily newspapers in a 
spectacular backdown by Col. Papadapoulos, 
Brigadier Patakos and company. 

The fact that the newspapers also had to 
print the military regime’s clumsy counter- 
attack, linking the stand of the conservative 
Mr. Caramanlis with that of the Communists, 
is of little importance. What Mr. Caramanlis 
has done is to stiffen some important back- 
bones in Athens and evidently drive a wedge 
between some civilian members of the Cabi- 
net and the military rulers. 

At a news conference in Paris Mr. Cara- 
manlis exuded confidence that the im- 
beciles,” as he called the junta leaders, were 
already on the way out. He acted like a man 
who expected to be called home soon and 
charged by King Constantine with forming 
an interim civilian government to carry out 
reforms and write a new Constitution. 

It is not yet clear how this can come about, 
but it might be accomplished with the help 
of officers still loyal to the King and with the 
support of all democratic forces in Greece. 

Some civilian ministers who have been try- 
ing to keep the junta on a timetable for re- 
storing constitutional government late next 
year are former lieutenants and close friends 
of Mr. Caramanlis. Former Premier George 
Papandreou, leader of the Center Union 
party, has reportedly offered to serve under 
Mr. Caramanlis in a coalition, despite their 
long-standing political enmity. 

There are risks in Mr. Caramanlis’ present 
course. His bold move will recall for some the 
saying that he was the best Premier but the 
worst politician Greece has had since World 
War II. But he clearly had concluded that to 
remain silent would constitute the greater 
danger. He has joined a distinguished list of 
Greeks who reject totally the claims that the 
coup last April was necessary to save the 
country from Communism and that the junta 
really intends to restore constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Whether their remaining time in power be 
measured in days, weeks or months, the junta 
leaders will be haunted by the Caramanlis 
warning that the Greeks “will not permit the 
maintenance of dictatorship under any form 
whatever.” 


LE GRAND CHARLES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks the President of France, Monsieur 
Charles de Gaulle, has made several 
statements and taken several actions 
which have not only outraged interna- 
tional leaders and financiers, but have 
begun to seriously offend the American 
people. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks a press 
release issued recently in northern Cali- 
fornia by a former chairman of the 
Democratic State party and a former 
Republican national committeeman. In 
this release, these distinguished gentle- 
men propose that Americans stop buy- 
ing French goods and postpone travel 
to France. No more Noilly Prat, no more 
cognac or champagne or burgundy and 
no more perfume for the ladies. Why? 
Because: 

None of us want slavish gratitude for 
having liberated France and then saved 
it from communism by the Marshall 
plan and the expensive nuclear umbrel- 
la, but those who did—we Americans, 
the British, and the Canadians—do 
want and deserve something more than 
a vendetta to destroy us. 

Mr. Speaker, if Le Grand Charles per- 
sists, more Americans will be saying, 
“Why not do as these two Californians 
suggest?” Why not? 
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Two San Francisco attorneys, Roger Kent 
and Joseph Martin, Jr., Kent former Chair- 
man of the Democratic State Party and of 
the Western States Democratic Conference, 
and Martin, former Republican National 
Committeeman from California, today called 
for a “massive boycott of French products 
and French travel” in retaliation for De 
Gaulle’s announced attack on the dollar. 
The joint statement follows: 

“We're as fed up with Charles De Gaulle 
and his France as most Americans, Britons 
and Canadians, and we have a recommenda- 
tion for the American people. 

“Providing De Gaulle with dollars is like 
buying ammunition for a homicidal lunatic. 
They are his weapon in his announced cam- 
paign to ‘break the dollar.’ 

Let's have a massive boycott of French 
products and French travel. We have serious 
doubts about the ethics of certain kinds of 
secondary boycotts, but none about the 
ethics or the practicality of the one we sug- 
gest. We urge that the American people deny 
him the means to injure us. 

“None of us want slavish gratitude for 
having liberated France and then saved it 
from Communism by the Marshall Plan and 
the expensive nuclear umbrella but those 
who did—we Americans, the British and 
Canadians—do want and deserve something 
more than a vendetta to destroy us. De 
Gaulle boasts of forcing British devaluation 
and keeping them out of the common market. 
He is trying to incite a civil war in Canada. 

“We urge all Americans to cease buying 
French products of every kind and urge them 
to postpone their trip to Paris until French 
leadership renounces De Gaulle’s outrageous 
programs and we hope our equally aggrieved 
friends in Britain and Canada will join with 
us.” 


RECOMMENDATION THAT “AWARD 
FOR BRAVERY” BE GIVEN TO UNI- 
VERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Tennessee [Mr, BLANTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is such a thing in college football as an 
“award for bravery,” I hereby recom- 
mend that it be given to the University of 
Oklahoma. 

The Sooners have accepted a bid to the 
Orange Bowl in Miami, and they will be 
playing my alma mater, the University of 
Tennessee Volunteers. 

Now everybody who follows college 
football knows that the University of 
Tennessee is the No. 1 football team 
in the Nation. I think, in view of 
this fact, that it takes raw courage for 
Oklahoma to accept an invitation to play 
the Vols before a national television 
audience. 

And of course, when Tennessee plays 
in a bowl game, a hefty portion of our 
State’s population usually attends. This 
means that followers of the Sooners will 
be very few in Miami, and they will not 
only have to endure the rugged playing of 
the Vols, but an overwhelming partisan 
crowd of Vol supporters at the game. 

I want to express my sympathy to my 
esteemed colleagues from Oklahoma, for 
I am sure that they realize the outcome 
of this gridiron skirmish is predestined. I 
think when they take a look at the im- 
pressive record Tennessee has compiled 
this year, with the colorful and thrilling 
victories they have annexed in a very 
tough schedule, they can save the nail 
biting and just console themselves with 
the thought that at least they will have 
had the honor of having an Oklahoma 
football team on the same field with the 
mighty Volunteers. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I recommend that 
the Sooners be given recognition for out- 
standing courage and bravery for their 
acceptance of the challenge in Miami on 
New Year’s Day. Since no doubt it will be 
a long trip home from Miami to Okla- 
homa for the Sooner football team, I am 
making arrangements to send them cop- 
ies of the book “Profiles in Courage” to 
console them. 


AN ADDRESS BY ORVILLE L. 
FREEMAN 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. BLANTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcoRD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Orville L. Free- 
man, Secretary of Agriculture, during 
the annual meeting of the Tennessee 
River Valley Association at the Univer- 
sity of Tennesse, Knoxville, last Tuesday, 
December 5. 

Secretary Freeman expounds a theme, 
which I have been emphasizing for some 
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time—the necessity of revitalizing rural 
America to reverse the migration from 
farm to city which has contributed to 
our metropolitan slum, riot, and ghetto 
problems. I am in full agreement with 
the Secretary’s efforts to industrializa- 
tion of rural America and have enjoyed 
working closely with the Secretary and 
his Department. 

The Secretary made some very in- 
structive comments on means of com- 
batting this situation through the re- 
sources of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OR- 
VILLE L. FREEMAN, BEFORE THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE TENNESSEE RIVER VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION, Dec. 5, 1967 
A few weeks ago, following my appearance 

before the National Conference of City 

Planners in Washington, D.C., the Baltimore 

Sun ran an editorial titled: “Freeman's 

Magnificent Obsession.” It said—and I quote, 

in part: “The Secretary of Agriculture is 

obsessed with the idea of developing alterna- 
tives to city living. Urban America could 
use more such obsession.” 

In the USDA pamphlet Communities of 
Tomorrow, I did my best to set this dream 
to words in this passage: 

“Imagine, if you will, a time in the future 
when the American landscape is dotted with 
communities that include a blend of renewed 
small cities, new towns, and growing rural 
villages. Each is a cluster with its own jobs 
and industries, its own college or university, 
its own medical center, its own cultural, 
entertainment, and recreational centers, and 
with an agriculture fully sharing in the na- 
tional prosperity. 

“Imagine hundreds of such communities 
that would make it possible for 300 million 
Americans to live in less congestion than 
200 million live today—that would enable 
urban centers to become free of smog and 
blight, free of overcrowding, with ample 
parkland within easy reach of all.” 

I suppose my dream of this nation build- 
ing the kind of Town and Country USA that 
will offer a practical alternative to the sti- 
fling congestion of our cities could be termed 
something of an obsession, if, for no other 
reason, because I believe in it so deeply and 
I think it is so right. 

In this respect, I suppose, I'm something 
like President Teddy Roosevelt's pet mongrel 
terrier. The President was very fond of the 
dog, but the little mutt had one fault—he 
had an obsession about fighting other dogs. 

Every morning the President would let him 
out and a few hours later, the dog would 
invariably come back to the White House 
thoroughly whipped, very bloody and gen- 
erally mauled. 

The dog never gave up. But one day he 
turned up so badly chewed and beaten that 
the President was alarmed. He called his 
Secretary of Agriculture and asked whether 
the Department of Agriculture had a good 
vet on its staff. Roosevelt told the Secretary 
what had happened and about the dog's in- 
curable proclivity for fighting, 

The Secretary asked: What's the matter 
with your dog, Mr. President, isn’t he a good 
fighter?” 

“Oh, he’s a heckuva good fighter,” the 
President replied, it's just that he’s a darn 
poor judge of other dogs,” 

Well, I've had my share of battles during 
my seven years as Secretary of Agriculture— 
I have the scars to prove it—and I have lost 
my share of them. But this is one I intend to 
win. 
My confidence is based on the widespread 
and growing support that I am getting from 
every level of government, from industry and 
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business and from great organizations like 
yours. 

You people in the Tennessee River Valley 
Association are demonstrating the kind of 
new awareness and concern that is coming 
to the front all over rural America. And, I 
would emphasize, that the same awareness 
and concern is evident among big city may- 
ors and urban organizations and planners 
whose stake in the rebuilding of rural areas 
is as great as it is for you who live there. 

The blunt truth is: people everywhere are 
beginning to realize that finding a proper 
balance of space and people is crucial to the 
very survival of this nation as a place in 
which free men can live and work. How did 
we as a nation ever permit this critical im- 
passe of too many people on too little space 
to develop to a stage where it is endangering 
the basic fabric of our society? 

The answer is not a simple one but I shall 
try to sketch, in broad strokes, what I believe 
to be the underlying causes of the present 
rural-urban imbalance. 

It goes back to 1917, I can assure you that 
I was not aware of it at the time, but about 
that year the American population became 
more urban than rural. For the first time, 
more people lived in the cities than in the 
country. 

When this was confirmed by the Census of 
1920, one American farmer produced enough 
food to feed eight persons; today he can feed 
almost 70, His productive capacity has in- 
creased by 25 percent in just the last seven 
years. 

I will not bore you with details, but that 
technological revolution in agriculture, with 
its accompanying reduction in jobs in the 
countryside, spurred an exodus to the cities 
that has brought us to the point where 70 
percent of the people in this nation occupy 
just over 1 percent of the land. 

That leaves 30 percent on the vast re- 
mainder of our land area, a remainder of 
dwindling opportunity as agriculture's en- 
trepreneurs and its hired hands—the com- 
mercial blood of small town America—be- 
come fewer. Farm jobs in Iowa, for example, 
were cut in half in 15 years, and the process 
continues. 

Where can these displaced persons go? So 
far they have mostly gone to the big cities, 
and, as matters stand, they will continue to 
go there. 

Small town America can’t take them. It is 
losing the base for its mercantile and service 
function, A survey, again in the farm state of 
Iowa, showed that farm women drove an 
average of 33 miles to buy clothes. They went 
to the cities—small and large—because the 
home town merchant no longer could stock 
the selection they wanted. 

This decline has contributed to the fact 
that for every 177 rural youngsters who reach 
working age today, there are only 100 jobs 
available in Countryside, U.S.A. 

It means that the march to the cities 
continues at the rate of about 500,000 to 
600,000 a year. 

All too often, these migrants find no more 
opportunity in the city than in the country 
which they left, but they stay, adding to the 
congestion and to the problems of our cities 
cities that are running, as one mayor put it, 
as fast as they can to stay as close behind 
their problems as possible. 

So this is the challenge of today, of 1967: 
Decay in the countryside; congestion, pollu- 
tion, tension, strife in the cities. 

This challenge of 200 million Americans 
at odds with their environment is great 
enough—but implicit in the fact of 200 mil- 
lion of us today is the projection that in less 
than 33 years, in the year 2000, there will 
be 100 million more of us, 300 million Ameri- 
cans, 

That means 100 million more living, 
breathing human beings—your sons and 
daughters and mine, and our grandchildren— 
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all entitled, as you and I, to pursue the 
American dream. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, unless you and I 
and every other thinking American act now, 
that dream will be a nightmare. 

It will be a nightmare because if the pres- 
ent trend continues, virtually all of those 
new Americans will be piled into urban areas 
covering 4 percent of the land, holding 81 
percent of the people. 

And that, my friends, will be congestion 
with a vengeance. It will mean pollution 
that suffocates and tension that kills. 

I believe that we can achieve a proper bal- 
ance of land and of people—what I call rural- 
urban balance—and I believe that we can do 
it by the year 2000. 

But I have no illusions about the size of 
the problem. 

Consider this: Despite the “pill,” and de- 
spite family planning institutes and birth 
control clinics, the men, women and children 
in small town and farm America today will 
create by the year 2000 a minimum of 24 mil- 
lion human beings for whom there will be no 
place, no opportunity in rural America— 
unless we act to put it there. 

It is clear to me that no government at 
any level can provide opportunity for 24 mil- 
lion persons—which is four times as many 
people as you now have in all of Tennessee 
and Alabama combined. 

However, the Federal government can help. 
It does have resources you can use. State, 
county and local governments can help even 
more because they are closer to the people 
and the problem. But in the end, it is people 
and organizations of people like yours who 
share a common cause and common aspira- 
tions who must carry the major load of re- 
sponsibility. 

This, I am convinced, you are ready to do. 
You have the leadership, you have the de- 
sire, you have the people and your approach 
to the problem is right. 

So I have come here today to discuss with 
you how the Federal government can cooper- 
ate with and assist you in attracting new in- 
dustry and business, creating new jobs and 
generally improving the quality of living in 
the Tennessee Valley area. 

Creating new permanent job opportunities 
in small rural towns and cities starts with 
attracting new business and industry. 

Today, business management places great 
emphasis on three factors in making its 
decision for location in rural areas: 

1. Availability of financial assistance 

2. Availability of trained and usable man- 
power in a given area 

3. The general livability of a town. 

Never before has management been as in- 
terested in the health and welfare of their 
employees and in the human aspects of in- 
dustrial location. 

Edward M. Clark, president of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company, has said: 

“It doesn’t do much good to have good 
working conditions within your plant if you 
don’t have good conditions in which your 
employees exist at other hours.” 

In other words: “To attract, you must be 
attractive.” 

Along within an adequate industrial site 
and transportation facilities, you must offer 
@ community that has good schools, good 
recreation facilities, adequate water and 
waste disposal systems, good looking homes 
and space for additional homes as you grow, 
and generally a good place to live in as well 
as work. 

Recently, I was told about a town in Ten- 
nessee with a population of around 6,000. 
The town was told by one industrial pros- 
pect that it meeded a hospital before any 
new plant would locate there. So the town 
built one. It also built a new gymnasium 
and a $40,000 auditorium and some extra 
housing. Still, no industry came in. Finally, 
an electronics company with a potential em- 
ployment of 1,500 visited the town and was 
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just on the point of signing up when the 
firm’s executive asked: “And where's your 
golf course?” The town didn’t have one and 
the firm located in Georgia. 

Today, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is in a position to help every rural commu- 
nity in America to become more attractive 
to business and to people. 

Let me cite just one example—Warren 
County, Tennessee. 

We are very proud of what we were able 
to help achieve there. I have used the War- 
ren County story with pictures and slides 
before Congressional committees and before 
dozens of groups as a prime example of what 
can be accomplished for a whole county— 
not just one community. 

Warren County—like most rural counties 
in America—had been losing population. Its 
young people were leaving. Its small towns 
lacked water systems. Business was leaving 
Warren County—not coming in. 

In March 1963, we made our first loan to 
build a water system in the town of Lower 
Collins. Since then we have made four addi- 
tional loans within the county for a total of 
$1.4 million to establish five rural water sys- 
tems and 133 miles of water lines serving 
nearly 7,000 people. In addition, through 
the efforts and cooperation of the Technical 
Action Panel, the county was able to secure 
more than $2 million in loan funds from the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, to extend its water systems to more 
people. 

Warren County now has a water line along 
every major highway in the county and along 
several of its secondary roads. 

Four new industrial plants have been con- 
structed within the county and a fifth large 
plant with 1,500 jobs is currently being ne- 
gotiated. 

Seventeen small businesses have been 
started. 

Over 300 new rural homes costing $3.5 mil- 
lion have been built and nearly 500 houses 
have been remodeled. Home construction 
continues. 

Nearly $1 million in community building 
improvements have been completed and the 
State of Tennessee has purchased a $500,000 
tract within the county for a new park, 

Today, Warren County is on the move. 

And Warren County is no isolated case. 

This year, with our loan and grant pro- 
gram for community facilities we expect to 
provide financial assistance to upwards of 
1,200 rural communities to construct or im- 
prove water and waste disposal systems that 
will benefit a million rural people. Hopefully 
the level of activity in this program will con- 
tinue to grow. 

Our rural housing program is now operat- 
ing at a loan level of nearly a half billion an- 
nually. That compares with only $95 million 
in 1962. This is the equivalent of nearly 
50,000 new rural homes each year. 

Our community facilities and rural housing 
program, in addition to upgrading the quality 
of living for millions of rural people each year 
is also providing some 75,000 man-years of 
on-site employment in rural areas every year. 

We can make loans up to 84 million to 
local nonprofit associations to develop large 
scale outdoor recreation facilities and nearly 
500 communities have done so since 1963. 
These facilities include golf courses, swim- 
ming pools, athletic fields, parks and camp- 
sites. x 

In addition, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has programs to develop small water- 
shed projects to provide water reservoirs for 
industrial and consumer and recreation use. 
We have a loan program to assist low-income 
farmers and other rural residents to in- 
crease their family living incomes in farm- 
ing and by financing small business and 
service enterprises. The ASCS has a Grass- 
land program to enable rural communities 
to purchase land for parks and other recrea- 
tional facilities. 
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The importance of these programs is being 
demonstrated every day all over the nation. 
I can assure you we do everything within our 
resources of authority, money and personnel 
to make them available to the people they 
are designed to help, with maximum efi- 
ciency. 

Let me hasten to add, however, that we of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture are the 
first to emphasize that rural areas and small 
rural communities need other programs and 
additional types of assistance to fully de- 
velop their potential. 

Other Federal departments are making 
some of these programs and services avail- 
able. 

Rural areas need the manpower training 
programs now offered by the Department of 
Labor and the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. 

One of the great problems of rural Amer- 
ica—and particularly in the South—is its 
large, unskilled, poorly educated agricultural 
work force no longer needed to till the land. 

and automation have largely re- 
Placed the need for unskilled labor. There- 
fore, in your plans for attracting new busi- 
ness and industry, it is vital that an ade- 
quately funded manpower training program 
be included, 

Everywhere I have traveled in this coun- 
try, there are plenty of jobs—but only for 
skilled labor. The untrained must become 
trained if you are to build good commu- 
nities. 

Rural areas also need adequate health and 
education facilities in order to create a com- 
plete and viable rural community. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
can help provide such programs, 

Rural communities also need the programs 
offered by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. Slum clearance and 
housing redevelopment is a small town as 
well as a big city program. When the pro- 
grams of HUD are combined in rural areas 
with USDA’s rural housing loan programs on 
a total community basis, exciting improve- 
ments take place. 

But I submit, my friends, all the programs 
that your Federal and State governments 
can provide, plus all the good intentions you 
might have, will not create the attractive 
town and country alternative the nation 
meeds—unless these programs are carried 
forward within a framework of multi-county 
comprehensive planning that makes it pos- 
sible to know precisely what we are doing. 

Too many of our cities have tolerated un- 
disciplined growth without planning until 
some have reached a point of no return, A 
point, I might add, where many urbanolo- 
gists now agree with Frank Lloyd Wright, 
who said it would be cheaper and better to 
destroy most of our cities than try to rebuild 
them. 

This luxury—the luxury of nonplanning— 
neither rural America nor the nation can 
afford, 

Fortunately, an increasing number of 
states and the Federal government are en- 
couraging multi-county comprehensive plan- 
ning. At the Federal level, the Economic De- 
velopment Administration, HUD, and USDA 
all are pushing for better planning. In the 
USDA, Rural Renewal and Resource Con- 
servation and Development Programs au- 
thorized in the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965 move strongly in that direction. 

Many of you are aware that the Adminis- 
tration has recommended and Congress is 
considering some important changes in the 
“701” planning authority. 

These changes would permit HUD to make 
matching funds available to State govern- 
ments for comprehensive planning on a 
multi-country and even a regional basis. 

In the meantime, as our authority and 
capacity to plan the most efficient use of 
our resources grows, we are moving ahead 
throughout the nation to bring Federal 
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technical assistance and program support 
to Town and Country USA. 

Too often in the past, Federal programs 
have stopped at the boundary lines of our 
cities simply because rural communities 
could not afford the trained staff of technical 
people needed to apply for these programs. 

Today, the Department of Agriculture is 
trying to fill this program and technical as- 
sistance gap that has existed so long in 
rural America. 

In a recent Executive Order, President Lyn- 
don Johnson established the “outreach” 
function which provides a new and impor- 
tant dimension in his continuing efforts to 
revitalize rural America. 

In that Executive Order, President John- 
son directed the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make available the services of all the field 
offices and personnel of the USDA so the 
full thrust of other than USDA Federal pro- 
grams would reach out into the countryside. 

Serving as the “action team” for this out- 
reach function are the state, district and 
local Technical Action Panels. 

We now have some 3,000 such TAP’s in all 
50 states and Puerto Rico. 

Many panels are keyed to multi-county 
development. 

Panel members include representatives 
of USDA field agencies of which there are 
at least four in every rural county and other 
public officials in the education, employ- 
ment, credit and health fields—state and 
Federal who can contribute to community 
development. 

The Farmers Home Administration pro- 
vides panel leadership and the county Ex- 
tension agent is charged with providing edu- 
cational and organizational assistance. 

Through the TAP panel, leaders in every 
rural community now have on their doorstep 
public officials who are ready, willing and 
eager to help them to plan for the future 
and to gain ready access to applicable Fed- 
eral programs. 

Rural people now have only to call the 
office of any member of a technical action 
panel in their county to find out about 
government programs that deal with agricul- 
ture, housing, transportation, education and 
health facilities, recreation and cultural fa- 
cilities, water resources, parks and forests, 
social rehabilitation, emergencies and dis- 
asters, loans to small business, and all the 
other programs which rural people can use. 

Never before in history has such a body 
of community-building programs and such 
a system of technical assistance been avail- 
able to rural areas. 

This Technical Action Panel system is 
tailor-made for an tion such as 
yours blessed, as it is, with knowledgeable 
and competent leadership at all levels. 

You who live in this great Tennessee Val- 
ley area have many things going for you 
that few other rural areas enjoy. You have 
your highly developed power and naviga- 
tion resources from TVA. You have the un- 
matched natural beauty of your forests, 
streams and dam reservoirs. You still have 
valuable stores of natural resources under- 
ground, And, of course, you have progres- 
sive people. 

With the proper kind of comprehensive 
forward planning you can build “communi- 
ties of tomorrow” that will match the as- 
pirations and hopes of your people providing 
jobs for young people and others who wish 
to stay, to return or to come. You can build 
the kind of livable, healthy and rewarding 
society and environment that no big city 
or metropolitan area can match. 

To this end—I pledge you the fullest co- 
operation from this Administration as you 
plan and build. 

Nobody feels more strongly about the re- 
vitalization of rural areas than do President 
Johnson and myself. 

A year at Dallastown, Pennsylvania, 
President Johnson said: 
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“I want to see more factories located in 
rural areas. 

“I want more workers to supplement their 
incomes by part-time farming. 

“I want those who love the land to reap 
all the benefits of modern living. 

“Not just sentiment demands that we do 
more to help our farms and rural communi- 
ties—I think the welfare of this nation de- 
mands it.” 

I agree. So do you. That is why you are 
here. 

I thank you for this opportunity to discuss 
with you my favorite obsession—for it is you, 
the people, who will truly make it a magnifi- 
cent one—a magnificent Town and Country, 
USA. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT TAKES ANOTHER STEP 
TO AID OUR CITIES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. ApAMs] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has taken another in a long 
series of steps to meet and solve urban 
problems, with the announcement that 
six prominent Americans will help form 
America’s first Federal Institute for Ur- 
ban Development. 

This is a welcome addition to the ad- 
ministration’s poverty, housing, model 
cities, ghetto job programs, all aimed at 
the same vital objective—to make our 
metropolitan areas safe, decent places to 
live and work. 

The Institute will provide the infor- 
mation, talent, and ideas to make com- 
prehensive urban planning a reality. It 
will blueprint the problems which face 
our cities, large and small, in the 20th 
century, and study the relationship of 
these problems to our institutions, the 
resources and programs. It will raise 
questions as well as present answers. 

No longer will Government act with- 
out a knowledge of the broader aspects 
of an urban problem. No longer will 
agencies develop programs without not- 
ing their relationship to efforts at other 
levels of government. 

Much remains to be done. But greater 
progress has been made in the Johnson 
years in solving our urban ills than at 
any time in our history. Problems for- 
gotten by other Presidents have been 
brought to light by this President. 

The President’s Institute for Urban 
Development will hasten the day when 
we will point with pride to attractive, un- 
congested livable cities. 


DOLLEY WAS A SWINGER 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Kor- 
NEGAY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, next 
May will mark the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of one of our Nation’s most 
charming and most beautiful First 
Ladies. I am today introducing a bill to 
provide for a commemorative postage 
stamp to be issued during 1968 in honor 
of Dolley Madison. 

Dolley Madison, the wife of our fourth 
President, was born May 20, 1768, in the 
Guilford College settlement of what is 
now a part of Greensboro, N.C., about 2 
miles from my own home. 

Dolley Madison was a beauty and a 
charmer as were and are many of her 
successors in the White House. And, it 
was Dolley Madison who established a 
social pattern and tradition for First 
Ladies. 

It is my great hope that the Congress 
will enact a special stamp commemorat- 
ing Dolley Madison, not only to honor a 
charming social hostess, but one that also 
will honor many other First Ladies who 
have since added glamour and grace to 
the home of our Presidents. 

To give additional insight to the na- 
ture and character of Dolley Madison, I 
am including an article by a noted North 
Carolina author, Ethel Stephens Arnett, 
which was published in Greensboro Busi- 
ness, a publication of the Greensboro 
oma of Commerce. The article fol- 
ows: 

[From the Greensboro Business, 
January 1967] 
DOoLLEY WAS A SWINGER 
(By Ethel Stephens Arnett) 


(Note,—The participation of O. Henry and 
Dolley Madison relatives in the Chamber’s 
89th Annual Meeting and other recent em- 
phasis on these well known natives of the 
Greensboro area have aroused considerable 
member interest in them. So that readers of 
Greensboro Business may be better informed 
about these famous Nat Greenes, Ethel 
Stephens Arnett has prepared these special 
articles on them. Mrs. Arnett, wife of the late 
Alex Mathews Arnett, professor of history at 
Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina, is author of The History of Greens- 
boro,” published in 1955 under the Chamber's 
auspices.) 

Dolley Madison, North Carolina's only First 
Lady of the United States, was the wife of 
President James Madison and beautiful host- 
ess of the White House during his presidency 
from 1809 to 1817. Born on May 20, 1768, her 
family had been living since 1765, in the 
Guilford College settlement which is now 
within the corporate limits of the City of 
Greensboro. 

When Dolley was about eleven months old, 
her Quaker parents, John and Mary Coles 
Payne, and her older brothers, Walter and 
William Temple, moved to Hanover County, 
Virginia, which had been their former home. 
During childhood she attended first an old- 
field school and later a Quaker school 
near-by, but her ambitious parents decided 
to move to Philadelphia where their children 
could receive better religious training. John 
Payne was violently opposed to slavery and 
as soon as Virginia laws permitted (1782) 
he gave his slaves their freedom and in 1783 
moved his family to the City of Brotherly 
Love, It was here that Dolley’s notable life 
actually began. 

After a delightful period as a young lady 
she was married in 1790 to Quaker John Todd, 
Jr., a promising young lawyer of the city. To 
them were born two sons, John Payne Todd 
(1792) and William Temple Todd (1793). 

In the summer of 1793 a yellow fever epi- 
demic spread over Philadelphia and Dolley’s 
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husband and younger child became its 
victims. 

With her young son Payne, Dolley remained 
in Philadelphia and was soon as popular as 
Widow Todd as she had been as Miss Payne. 
Among her many suitors was Congressman 
James Madison who was already being called 
“The Father of the United States Constitu- 
tion.” In his courtship he must have been 
as convincing as he had been in the Con- 
stitutional debates for, having first met Dol- 
ley in May, 1794, by September 15 she wrote 
to her lifelong friend Eliza Collins (Mrs. 
Richard B.) Lee that “in the course of this 
day I give my hand to the man who of all 
others I most admire.” 

Dolley first became a public figure when 
President Thomas Jefferson 8 James 
Madison Secretary of State in 1801. Both 
Jefferson and Vice-President Aaron Burr 
were widowers, therefore Dolley, as the wife 
of the Secretary of State who was next in 
line of precedence, became Jefferson's host- 
ess and social leader in Washington, the na- 
tion’s new capital. Undeveloped as it was, 
Dolley set a standard of manners and style 
which was highly applauded. Eastman John- 
son who later did a portrait of her wrote: 
“She has much taste. She talks a great deal 
and in such quick, beautiful tones. So pol- 
ished and elegant are her manners that it is 
a pleasure to be in her company.” 

When President Jefferson was succeeded 
by James Madison as fourth President of the 
United States, Dolley approved of concluding 
the inaugural celebrations with the nation’s 
first Inaugural Ball. By this time she was so 
popular that she was almost pressed to 
death at the ball by those seeking a close 
glimpse of her. One eyewitness noted that 
“She looked like a queen ... It would be 
absolutely impossible for any one to behave 
with more perfect propriety than she did.” 

The Madisons enjoyed living in the White 
House a few years, until social intercourse 
was embittered by party spirit. As soon as 
the next presidential election became a topic 
of conversation, President Madison was as- 
sailed with all the violence of political ani- 
mosity, and calumnies invented where facts 
were wanting,” wrote Margaret Bayard (Mrs. 
Samuel H.) Smith. “Mrs. Madison, who felt 
every attack on her husband more keenly 
than any made on herself, (and such were 
not wanting), met these political assailants 
with a mildness, which disarmed their hos- 
tility of its individual rancor, and sometimes 
even converted political enemies into per- 
sonal frien: 

In the meantime, under the direction of 
Dolley and Benjamin H. Latrobe, Surveyor 
of Public Buildings, the new President's 
House was decorated and furnished (Jeffer- 
son had used his own furnishings), and for 
years it became Doliey’s setting for numerous 
splendid occasions of both society and state. 

All her efforts were lost, however, for the 
government buildings of Washington went 
up in flames at the hands of the British 
during the War of 1812. When it was known 
that the British were headed toward the 
Capital City, President Madison as Com- 
mander-in-Chief rode on horseback to con- 
sult with top military men about the critical 
situation. Fortunately for posterity, in this 
tragedy Dolley exhibited a stamina of real 
intellect and courage, for she remained in 
the White House, within the sound of can- 
non, until a few hours before the attack 
when she bravely rode away from the city 
with her husband’s valuable papers, the De- 
claration of Independence, important state 
documents, and Gilbert Stuart's large por- 
trait of George Washington. But for her in- 
telligence and sense of history many of the 
country’s founding records would have been 
captured or destroyed. 

in a few days to the ruins of the 
capital, the Madisons rented a house and 
set an example of gracious living amidst the 
ashes of the past. Though greatly saddened 
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by the destruction of Washington, they bore 
their grief with fortitude. Then in February, 
1815, the treaty of Ghent which ended the 
war was laid in President Madison’s hand, 
and the city went wild with joy. Into the fes- 
tive drawing room of the President’s House 
citizens crowded without 22 to political 
party. Old grudges were cast aside while some 
guests laughed, some cried, but all agreed 
that the celebration was tremendous. This 
rejoicing at freedom from battle spread over 
the country and it has been said that at that 
time Dolley Madison was the most popular 
person in the United States. Peace and good 
will obtained until Madison’s term as Presi- 
dent came to an end in 1817. 

Thereafter at the Madison country estate 
Montpelier in Virginia, Dolley worked daily 
with her husband on his historic papers and 
entertained a constant flow of guests from 
various parts of the world. Madison never 
had a secretary at Montpelier, and Dolley 
became his eyes, his scribe, and his capable 
co-worker. Close observers have written that 
Madison “owed much to her intellectual 
companionship as well as to her ability in 
sustaining the outward dignity of his office.” 

Following Madison’s death in 1836, Dolley 
within a few years returned to Washington to 
live. The one thing that greatly marred her 
happiness was the behavior of her only liv- 
ing child, John Payne Todd. As the years 
had passed he became more and more dis- 
sipated and eventually died a disgrace to 
himself and his family. Although Payne's 
activities were generally known, Dolley was 
as popular on her return to Washington as 
she had been as First Lady. She was invited 
to be at the forefront on all important occa- 
sions and had a seat in President John Tyler's 
carriage at all official affairs. 

When Samuel F. B. Morse was demonstrat- 
ing, in 1844, his new telegraphic invention in 
Washington, Dolley was invited to witness 
the significant event. After receiving from 
Baltimore the first historic message, “What 
hath God wrought,” Morse asked Mrs. Madi- 
son if she would like to reply. She cheerfully 
dictated the first social message sent by tele- 
graph: “Message from Mrs. Madison, She 
sends her love to Mrs. Wethered” (wife of a 
Congressman who had become Dolley's good 
friend)..And when the cornerstone was laid 
for George Washington's Monument on July 
4, 1848, Dolley, who had known the First 
President of the United States, was there. 
Indeed, she had known all the Presidents 
from George Washington to Zachary Taylor. 
In February, 1849, she walked with President 
James K. Polk throughout the White House 
at the President’s Ball. And in July of that 
year she died at the age of elghty-one and is 
buried in the Madison family cemetery at 
Montpelier. 

Before and since her day there have been 
wives and wives of Presidents of the United 
States, but none has eclipsed the fame of 
North Carolina’s one and only First Lady, 
Dolley Madison. 


SEDITION AND THE JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. ROGERS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Justice Department apparently is un- 
willing to enforce the laws of the United 
States against sedition. 

Yesterday the press reported that 
Stokely Carmichael will soon return to 
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the United States. Columnists Drew 
Pearson and Jack Anderson report that 
the President feels Carmichael should be 
arrested, but that the Attorney General 
does not agree. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 5, 1967] 
L. B. J.-CLanx DIFFER on HANDLING STOKELY 
(By Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson) 


An important undisclosed policy disagree- 
ment over Stokely Carmichael has developed 
between President Johnsor and Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark. 

Carmichael, the rootin, “tootin” advocate 
of Black Power, is reported about to sneak 
back into the United States. This poses the 
question: Should he be prosecuted for sedi- 
tion? 

Born in the West Indies, Carmichael came 
to the United States to obtain a college edu- 
cation and American citizenship, recently 
has been castigating the United States from 
the safety of various Communist capitals 
throughout the world. 

In Cuba, while wined and dined by Fidel 
Castro, he called upon Negroes to rise up in 
revolt against the United States. Then he 
went to Hanoi, curried favor with Ho Chi 
Minh, again denounced the adopted coun- 
try which had educated and befriended him. 

More recently he turned up in Denmark, 
where he attended the mock trial of the 
United States for war crimes. Carmichael had 
bought an airline ticket in Tanzania, per- 
mitting stops in Rome and Paris, but didn’t 
linger in either place. He went direct to Scan- 
dinavia to make a speech at Uppsala Uni- 
versity in Stockholm, 

SNCC headquarters in Atlanta is now ex- 
pecting him to return. The report is that 
he'll try to sneak into the United States via 
Canada unannounced. 

If and when this happens, the Justice 
Department will be faced with the question 
of whether to prosecute. 

Carmichael appears to have clearly violated 
the 1917 Sedition Act, and President John- 
son has argued that his prosecution would 
put other militants on notice that there is 
a limit to treasonous activities against tha 
United States of America. 

However, Attorney General Clark believes 
this would only make a martyr of Carmichael. 
A great majority of American Negroes are 
fed up with Carmichael’s grandstanding, 
and Clark believes he will kill himself if he 
continues his seditious activity. 


The dean of the Notre Dame Law 
School, Joseph O’Meara, is quoted in the 
December issue of the American Bar 
Journal as saying: 


I profoundly believe that no man should 
be discriminated against because of his color. 
I am equally convinced that no man should 
be protected by his color. As I see it, Carmi- 
chael is being protected by his color. 


The article follows: 


{From the Fort Lauderdale News, Dec. 1, 
1967] 


Ki, CARMICHAEL DRAFT ACTIONS HIT 


Cuicaco.—Dr, Martin Luther King Jr. and 
black power advocate Stokely Carmichael 
should be prosecuted for urging young men 
to become conscientious objectors, the dean 
of the University of Notre Dame Law School 
said yesterday. 

“Such persons are doing a disservice to the 
cause of civil rights by seeking to link the 
civil rights movement with their efforts to 
persuade young men to avoid military serv- 
ice,” Joseph O'Meara said in an article in 
the December issue of the American Bar 
Journal. 

“Like any other malefactors they should 
be prosecuted,” he said, “and that goes for 
anyone else—White or Black—who is urging 
young men to become conscientious objec- 
tors. 
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O’Meara made reference to a 1919 Supreme 
Court ruling upholding the conviction of 
Charles T. Schenk of New York, who was 
charged with distributing pamphlets inti- 
mating that conscription was despotism in 
its worst form, Schenk was convicted under 
the Espionage Act of 1917. 

“I submit that Carmichael’s language is 
more violent, more provocative, more likely 
to inflame young men against conscription 
and to defy the draft than the statements 
made by Schenk. 

“I profoundly believe that no man should 
be discriminated against because of his color. 
I am equally convinced that no man should 
be protected by his color. 

“As I see it, Carmichael is being protected 
by his color. This immunity, tacitly granted 
for that reason to a demagogue who is giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy, seems to 
me intolerable.” 

He said King, Carmichael and others had 
the right to protest, criticize and condemn 
US. activities in Southeast Asia, but not 
“to obstruct the war effort as by attempting 
to persuade young men to refuse to bear 
arms for their country.” 


Now we are informed that Martin 
Luther King is “planning to disrupt the 
Capitol,” by massive civil disobedience. 
He has publicly announced a plan to 
recruit and train 3,000 people to come 
to Washington to stop the orderly proc- 
esses of Government, not just for a short 

demonstration, but “until America re- 
sponds” to his demands. 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 5, 1967] 
Kine OUTLINES PLANS FoR PROTESTS IN THE 
DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 
(By Jack Nelson) 

ATLANTA, December 4.—Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., announced today that thousands 
of demonstrators will converge on Washing- 
ton next spring and disrupt Federal activi- 
ties until the Government “moves against 


In disclosing details of his long-planned 
campaign of civil disobedience, Dr. King said 
if the Government falls to respond with 
meaningful social and economic reforms, 
“God only knows what we will face in terms 
of chaos.“ 

He spoke somberly of the threat of con- 
tinuing urban riots and called his campaign 
“a last desperate attempt” to get the nation 
to respond to nonviolent action. 

Failure, he said, “may well mean that the 
curtain of doom will fall on American civili- 
zation—I do not believe we can live through 
another one or two summers like we had this 
year.” 

About 3000 persons from ten major cities 
and five rural areas will be recruited to form 
@ nucleus of demonstrators that ultimately 
will grow to number “way up into the thou- 
sands,” he said. He said the demonstrators 
probably will live in tents scattered about 
Washington. 

The nucleus of demonstrators will be 
trained for three months in nonviolent dis- 
cipline and will be prepared for jail or force- 
ful oppression, Dr. King said. “I imagine the 
Army may try to run us out,” he added. 

The decision to begin the protest “about 
April 1” was made last week at Frogmore, 
S. C., at a staff meeting of Dr. King’s South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference. The 
plan was first outlined Aug. 16. 

Although Dr. King did not spell out the 
methods of protest, he indicated they would 
include sit-downs to block entrances of Fed- 
eral buildings, including the Capitol. 

Dr. King said that while the campaign is 
aimed primarily at domestic reforms, peace 
organizations have been asked to participate 
and seven or eight already have assured him 
they will. Dr. King has long contended that 
the issues of peace and domestic reforms are 
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inseparable because he says money spent on 
the Vietnam war keeps the Government from 
making expenditures necessary to alleviate 
the plight of the poor. 

Dr. King was asked about the candidacy 
of Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D-Minn.), who 
will oppose President Johnson in several 
Democratic primaries. He called the Senator 
“extremely able” but said he would not 
endorse a candidate, He spoke of McCarthy’s 
“great-concern for urban problems” and said 
he has “the wisdom to see the relation of 
social problems to the tragically unfortu- 
nate war in Vietnam.” 


Throughout the United States this 
week there is an antidraft protest, which, 
like the Pentagon protest, has been or- 

ganized, financed, and directed in open 
violation of the laws of the United 
States. 

All of these events indicate a pattern 
of sedition, and a pattern of inaction on 
the part of the Justice Department. 

Strong action is required now. The 
civil rights of 200 million Americans are 
being violated by a small minority, and 
their minority status should not deprive 
the majority of their rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. It is time the Justice 
Department realizes it has no choice in 
the matter of defending the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States. 


THE DAY OF INFAMY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. ROGERS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
today is December 7. On this day every 
American refiects on an event, one single 
event, the memory of which will en- 
dure as long as American history is 
written. It is recorded as “The Day of 
Infamy,” and so it shall be remem- 
bered. For it was on this day, 26 years 
ago, that the U.S. Pacific Fleet was at- 
tacked at Pearl Harbor; 7:55, Sunday 
morning, December 7, 1941. 

I do not feel that recounting the cas- 
ualties, or naming the damaged and 
destroyed ships, is necessary to convey 
the meaning of this day to my col- 
leagues and fellow countrymen. Nor do 
I feel it necessary to expound on the 
special sense of sadness and loss this 
day holds for many American families. 
But rather, let us consider only for this 
moment the great blow we felt as a 
Nation. 

Years may turn enemies to friends, 
or even allies, but eons cannot change 
facts. It was Sunday morning, Mr. 
Speaker, when the enemy aircraft out of 
nowhere, with no apparent warning, no 


pro 
Pearl Harbor. Within minutes the sky 
was blotted out by smoke and flames. 


the extent of our losses, he would prob- 
ably have successfully invaded and occu- 
pied our 49th State. 

But what made this relatively small 
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island Empire attack the United States? 
What enabled them to launch such a 
surprise attack, knowing that the result 
would be war with the United States? 
And, knowing this, why did they initiate 
the action? 

Without turning to the history books, 
we can recall how, once initiated, trade 
and cultural exchange with the West en- 
abled the Empire to initiate and adopt 
the industrial methods of the West. In 
a short period of time, using these meth- 
ods for military production, the war- 
lords were replaced by the fighting ma- 
chine of World War II. 

With the rapid industrialization of the 
Empire, new sources of resources were 
needed. Southeast Asia held these needed 
resources, but the Empire realized that 
the United States would not tolerate ag- 
gression in Southeast Asia. For this rea- 
son the U.S. Pacific forces had to be 
destroyed. 

Yet, knowing that the United States 
would immediately declare war, why did 
the Empire carry out such a scheme? The 
answer is simple, Mr. Speaker: They 
thought they could win. Their sudden 
emergence as an industrialized and 
armed power had so clouded their vision 
with national pride that they could not 
realistically evaluate the many facets of 
U.S. power. There was no concept of 
banzai or kamikaze for Pearl Harbor; it 
was to be the first of a series of victories 
over the United States. 

Pearl Harbor was a crushing blow to 
the United States, Mr. Speaker, but let us 
pray that the lesson in the day of infamy 
is not lost in the anguish of the memory 
of this day. Nor let us for one moment be- 
lieve that man has matured in these 26 
years to a point where he is above any 
such sneak attack on another nation. 

On the contrary, Mr. Speaker, man 
has only reached the point where he 
realizes that the only hope of victory 
lies in the overwhelming destruction of 
his enemy’s retaliatory capabilities, a 
complete and massive surprise attack. 

Let us, on this day, be mindful of the 
history of the past. Let us recall that it 
was Western technology that created the 
destructive forces of our enemy. Let us 
recall that it was the scrap iron and 
steel that we traded with them that was 
hurled back at us at Pearl Harbor. 

With this great lesson of the past in 
mind, Mr. Speaker, let us reconsider the 
increased trade and cultural exchange 
we are now urged to extend to the Com- 
munist bloc, whose sole purpose for exist- 
ence is the destruction of our country 
and its way of life. 

There is no universal law which says 
that there can be only one Pearl Harbor. 
Should we ever make it possible for there 
to be another, it will be because we in 
this Nation have not learned from his- 
tory that “eternal vigilance is the sure 
basis to maintain our being as a nation 
in this day and age. 


PEARL HARBOR 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Rocrers} may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and inelude extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the anniversary of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. I have been requested by 
Lt. Comdr. Roy C. Hoffman, U.S. Naval 
Reserve, retired, to include in the RECORD 
an inscription which appears on the 
Palm Beach County Courthouse, which 
expresses a true American sentiment 
worthy of sharing on this day: 


Sleep no more, American! Your nation 18 
in a fight to the death. World Communism 
and Americanism are unalterably opposed. 
The lines of battle are sharply drawn, The 
forces of good stand arched against the forces 
of eyil, the Godly face the Godless. And you 
standing there—don’t assume that you are 
safe and secure or that you can any longer 
avoid being involved in the struggle. Listen, 
hear the groan of your fellow man’s oppres- 
sion, hear the rattle of chains, as the enemy 
prepares to enslave you. You must under- 
stand the nature of the conflict, you must 
have the courage to face the challenge, and 
you must have the will and strength to sur- 
vive. In Communism only material things 
have value or importance. Faith, hope, and 
love, these three, can lift you above the level 
of mere matter, can give you essence rather 
than mere existence, You, my friend, the 
Individual Citizen, are the heart and soul 
of the nation. Only you, and your backbone, 
can fulfill her destiny of leading all man- 
kind out of the wilderness of communist 
emptiness and nothingness. Believe in your- 
self, believe in your country, and believe in 
God. Be a good American today, so that there 
may always be an America. 


THE FARMER AND THE PEOPLE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
book of Ecclesiastes tells us there is a 
time for every purpose—a time to keep 
silence and a time to speak. Surely it is 
time to speak for the American farmer, 
a man who is being shortchanged by the 
country he has helped make prosperous. 

THE FARMER IS UNHAPPY 

It is time to speak for the farmer and 
to let the people know he is a most un- 
happy fellow. 

He is unhappy about prices. When the 
surplus of crops was worked off, he 
thought prices would be better. They are 
not. 

A year ago corn was $1.41 a bushel on 
the Chicago market. Today it is $1.12. A 
year ago wheat was $1.79 a bushel. Today 
it is $1.44. 

He is unhappy about taxes. A farmer 
told me recently that in 1962 when soy- 
beans were bringing $2.65 a bushel, he 
paid $852 in property taxes on 150 acres. 
Today with $2.62 beans, he is paying 
$2,400 in taxes. In his words, “Now you 
tell me how I’m supposed to make 
money.” 

He is unhappy because he senses dis- 
quieting facts about agriculture in 1967. 
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He knows that people are leaving the 
farms in large numbers—an average of 
800,000 a year. Farmers, who once made 
up the majority of our population, today 
are only a small minority. In the last 
three decades, the farm population has 
dwindled from 32 million to 12 million 
people. The number of farmworkers in 
1965 was 5.6 million—down almost 50 
percent since 1940. People who have lived 
all their lives in farms have had to make 
painful adjustments to urban life. 

He knows that young people are in the 
vanguard of that exodus from the farm. 
Today there is opportunity for only one 
farm boy in 10 to become a commercial 
farmer. And so, farmers are getting older. 
By 1970 half of the farmers in America 
will be 55 years of age or older. 

He knows that the number of farms 
is declining. There were 3.5 million in 
1964. Today there are 3.2 million. 

THE FARMER MUST SHARE IN THE PROSPERITY OF 
THE NATION 

It is time to speak for the farmer and 
tell the people he is not getting his fair 
share of the Nation’s prosperity—a pros- 
perity which he helped create. A broke, 
busted, and bankrupt farmer cannot con- 
tinue to produce our present abundance. 
The simple fact is that he is not being 
adequately rewarded for his efforts. 

In 1967, a year of record harvests, he 
finds himself in the middle of the old 
squeeze on profits—paying more for 
goods and services and receiving less for 
his produce. 

The prices he pays for goods and serv- 
ices has risen dramatically—about 17 
percent overall in the last decade. His 
feed was up 12 percent, wage rates went 
up 37 percent, farm machines up 27 per- 
cent, motor vehicles up 19 percent. 

After all the farmer is human. He has 
a family to clothe, feed, educate and, to 
a reasonable extent, supply them with 
the finer things of life. He knows what is 
happening around him. He knows the 
economy is vigorous, strong, prosperous. 
He asks only for a fair share in that pros- 
perity. 

If the consumer is to continue to get 
abundant and fairly priced food, the 
farmer has to earn more. The American 
people cannot expect him to remain at 
the bottom of the economic scale. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FARMER 


It is time to speak for the farmer and 
tell the American people how important 
he is—as a consumer and food producer 
at home and abroad. 

As a consumer, he spends over $30 bil- 
lion a year for such things as tractors, 
trucks, petroleum, food, and household 
furnishings. His productivity is the 
underpinning of a vigorous economy. 
Agriculture is the single most dynamic 
force in a dynamic American economy 
and the farmer is the most productive 
worker in a marvelously productive 
three-quarters of a trillion dollar econ- 
omy. 

He supplies us with abundant food at 
reasonable costs. In 1966, one U.S. 
farmer supplied food and fiber for 40 
persons, and that compares with 23 per- 
sons only 10 years ago. Production per 
acre has doubled since 1930, and pro- 
duction per man hour has tripled since 
the end of World War II. He supplies 
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this food at a remarkably small price. 
Food continues to take a smaller and 
smaller share of our income. In 1966, 
food expenditures as a percentage of in- 
come were 18.1 percent. In the first half 
of 1967 they were down to 17.8 percent. 

That 5 percent of our population can 
produce so much is one of the truly in- 
credible achievements of the 1960’s. As 
much as anyone, and more than most, he 
is indispensable to the Nation. Without 
him the cities would crumble and de- 
teriorate. 

He is not only the farmer for this 
country, but he is the farmer for the 
world. His abundant production makes 
possible an ever growing foreign trade 
which is an important source of income 
for the Nation. From 1960 to 1966 farm 
exports grew nearly 50 percent and ex- 
ports of U.S, farm products set a record 
$6.8 billion in fiscal 1967. The continu- 
ing sharp increase in world demand 
means other lands have a stake in his 
productivity. His productivity will en- 
able us to fend off global catastrophe as 
the gap between population and food 
supply widens. 

The point of all this is simply to say 
the American people owe the farmer a 
vote of thanks for a job well done; for 
his patience, for his responsible steward- 
ship of the soil, for his work, dedication, 
ingenuity, and success in making Ameri- 
cans the best fed people in all the world. 

SOME ENCOURAGING FACTS 


As all farmers know, there are some 
encouraging facts, too. For all of its de- 
fects, public agricultural policy has, to- 
gether with the individual farmer's ini- 
tiative and ingenuity, increased farm 
efficiency steadily. The Nation has made 
great investments in its agricultural sec- 
tor, and although the key to solve all the 
problems of rural America has not yet 
been found (especially for the smaller 
farmer bypassed by the technological 
progress), several developments give us 
a soundly based hope for achieving parity 
of income for the farmer. 

FARM INCOME 


Farm income has shown improvement. 
The average realized net income of all 
farms was $2,773 per farm in 1959, and 
increased to $5,029 in 1966. Last year net 
farm income climbed to $16.3 billion— 
40 percent higher than in 1960. Net in- 
sompe per farm went up 65 percent from 

EXPORTS 

Exports have risen dramatically, 
reaching an all time high of $6.8 billion 
in 1966. Feed grains have become our 
largest single dollar earner of any export 
item, agriculture or industrial, One out 
of every four crop land acres is exported 
and exports provide employment for one 
of eight farm workers. Growth in com- 
mercial farm exports between 1960 and 
1966 was nearly 50 percent. 

The importance of imports should not 
be overlooked, either. Ten percent of our 
total food supply comes from abroad and 
without food imports our diets would be 
more costly and less varied. 

SURPLUSES 


The huge surpluses which plagued us 
in the 1950’s are all gone. They were re- 
duced without depressing sharply farm 
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income. Contrary to popular opinion, the 
prices in surplus commodities actually 
moved steadily up as we disposed of the 
surplus in Government storage over the 
past several years. 

FAMILY FARMS 


There are an increasing number of 
family farms graduating into the ade- 
quate size class in recent years. Since 
1959, nearly 200,000 farm families have 
moved to gross sales of $10,000 or more 
a year. These families are gaining on 
city workers and approaching parity of 
income. The expanding sector of Ameri- 
can agriculture is the 30 percent of farms 
with gross sales over $10,000. The con- 
tracting sector is the remaining 70 per- 
cent with sales of less than $10,000. 
Family farms, however, account for 95 
percent of all farms and 73 percent of all 
farm marketings. It is simply not correct 
to say that family farms are going out of 
existence. On the contrary, the adequate 
sized family farms are increasing in 
number. There is no indication large 
corporate farms will dominate American 
farming in the near future, although the 
family farm will, of course, get larger. 
FARM ASSETS 


Although farm debt has increased 
sharply, the value of farm assets has ad- 
vanced even more rapidly. Farm assets 
today are more than six times as great 
as liabilities. In 1966 the total value of 
assets in agriculture was $256 billion and 
total liabilities were $41.6 billion. The 
debt burden is serious but the net finan- 
cial position of the American farmer has 
improved. 

With much talk of government inter- 
ference in agriculture, it is surprising to 
learn that American agriculture is freer 
of controls and regulation than many 
would have us believe. Basic commodity 
programs are largely voluntary, and 
farmers have broad discretion in decid- 
ing to participate or not. Only rice, pea- 
nuts and tobacco have mandatory 
programs, and then only after the pro- 
grams have a two-thirds favorable vote 
by the producer. 

COMPLAINTS ABOUT AGRICULTURE 


Even with the favorable trends in agri- 
culture, the temptation just to complain 
and gripe about the farm situation is 
almost overwhelming. Such complaints 
bring lusty cheers from farmers and the 
average American, who is hopelessly 
frustrated by “the farm problem,” and 
grasps for simple, inexpensive solutions 
to complex problems. 

People really cannot be blamed for 
their reactions. They hear the complex 
vocabulary of agricultural policy with no 
understanding; words like commodity 
price supports, acreage allotments, crop- 
land retirement, concessional sales, non- 
recourse loans, parity and all of the other 
words of art in American agriculture. 
They observe the contradictions of agri- 
cultural policy, as when the Government 
helps pay the farmer to drain his land 
to increase production, then pays him 
again to divert acres to decrease pro- 
duction. They complain because com- 
modity programs do not come cheaply, 
costing the Nation $51 billion from 1933 
to 1966, Frustrated by the complexities 
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of it all, they often angrily blame the 
politician for the “farm mess.” 
CHANGING AGRICULTURE 


Periods of dramatic change are not 
easy to live through or to understand 
and, without doubt, U.S. agriculture is 
changing dramatically in response to the 
scientific and technological changes. 
Farms are larger and fewer, requiring 
fewer men to feed the Nation. In colonial 
days almost 90 percent of the population 
farmed; today it is less than 6.4 percent. 
In 1935 there were 6.8 million farms, and 
today only 3.2 million. With the produc- 
tive efficiency of the big farm, the average 
farm has increased from 190 acres to 
359 acres. 

Perhaps these basic changes in the 
structure of American agriculture sug- 
gest that a major shift in farm policy is 
needed. Such a shift should draw a major 
distinction between policies directed to- 
ward commercial agriculture and those 
designed to aid poverty in rural areas. 
The two problems are clearly separate, 
and policies should be designed for each. 
This distinction should underlie any sug- 
gestions for ways in which agricultural 
policy may make the greatest possible 
contribution to the national welfare. 

THE GOALS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


There really is not too much disagree- 
ment on the goals for agriculture. The 
Nation seeks an abundant supply of 
good food and fiber, produced as effi- 
ciently as possible and selling for reason- 
able prices. The farmer seeks income for 
his labor and investment comparable 
with returns for persons with equal abil- 
ity in nonfarm occupations. These goals 
should be achieved by democratic proce- 
dures and with maximum freedom for 
individual farmers within the limitations 
of farm programs and by maintaining 
an agriculture based on the family farm. 

Beyond this, the human problems 
brought about by the enormous changes 
now taking place in American agricul- 
ture must be met by enhancing rural life 
with improved education and training, 
industrial development, and better 
health, welfare and recreational re- 
sources in rural areas. 

Abroad, the Nation seeks to expand 
commercial exports and to provide the 
technical assistance to enable the devel- 
oping countries to meet their food needs, 
f , where necessary, food aid 
for emergencies within our capabilities 
and consistent with our desire to see the 
developing nations achieve balanced 
development. 

TOWARD A SOLUTION 


How can these worthy, elusive goals be 
achieved? I would not pretend to have 
all the answers—and some will say I have 
none of them—but I think I see the direc- 
tion in which we should move and some 
of the positive steps we should take. 

My preference is to move in the direc- 
tion of a market-oriented economy, tak- 
ing care to protect and improve the 
farmer’s income by reducing surplus 
production capacity and, if necessary, 
making payments to the farmer to as- 
sure him adequate income. 

Major efforts must be made by public 
and private sources to enhance the 
farmer’s position in the marketplace 
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and improve the operation of agricul- 
tural markets by marketing research, 
better information, collective bargain- 
ing, marketing agreements, and cooper- 
ative buying and selling. 

In my view other positive steps should 
also be taken, including: s 

First. Establish a strategic reserve—A 
strategic reserve should be established 
including stocks of emergency food aid, 
but the reserve should be carefully in- 
sulated from the marketplace. These 
reserves will be used if needed, but they 
are not meant to be used in competition 
with sales by farmers. 

Second. Enlarge world trade—Every 
effort must be continued and new efforts 
made to expand commercial exports and 
to enlarge markets for American farm- 


ers. 

Third. Land modification—Adjust- 
ments of cropland to retirement and less 
intensive uses such as grazing, forestry, 
and recreation should be made. At a time 
when too much capacity is our problem, 
policy must be less directed to new farm 
capacity than in the past. 

Fourth. Better opportunities for rural 
people—Better opportunities must be 
found and provided for rural people, in- 
cluding better education, health and rec- 
reation facilities, improved credit insti- 
tutions, more jobs, more adequate 
housing, vocational training centers, in- 
creased investment in industrial devel- 
opment and, in general, an upgrading of 
the infrastructure of rural communities. 
Special concern must be shown for the 
financial needs of young farmers, mak- 
ing a start in agriculture. 

Fifth. Economie and technical assist- 
ance—Economic and technical assistance 
to foreign countries should be made 
to increase their food production 
and population planning, always insist- 
ing on maximum self-help by the devel- 
oping countries. Shortrun food aid with- 
in our capabilities must be provided for 
emergencies. 

Perhaps as much as anything, the 
farmer needs the understanding of the 
American people. As they better under- 
stand his plight, they will be concerned 
and act to improve his position. 

Like the Bible says, It's time to speak, 
to let them know.” It is time to speak for 
the farmer and to let the people know 
what he is doing for America, and what 
America must do for him. 


H.R. 4765, INCOME TAX TREATMENT 
OF CERTAIN DISTRIBUTIONS PUR- 
SUANT TO THE BANK HOLDING 
COMPANY ACT OF 1956, AS 
AMENDED—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MILLS submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H.R. 
4765) relating to the income tax treat- 
ment of certain distributions pursuant 
to the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956, as amended. 


S. 2388, ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT ‘ 


Mr. PERKINS submitted a conference 
report and statement on S. 2388, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1967. 
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H.R. 7977, TO ADJUST CERTAIN 
POSTAGE RATES AND RATES OF 
BASIC COMPENSATION IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. DULSKI submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain postage 
rates, to adjust the rates of basic com- 
pensation for certain officers and em- 
ployees in the Federal Government, and 
to regulate the mailing of pandering ad- 
vertisements, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 1013) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7977) to adjust certain postage rates, to ad- 
just the rates of basic compensation for cer- 
tain officers and employees in the Federal 
Government, and to regulate the mailing of 
pandering advertisements, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 1967’. 
“TITLE I—POSTAL RATES 
“FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


“Sec, 101. (a) Sections 4252 and 4263 of 
title 39, United States Code, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“+8 4252. Size and weight limits 


“The maximum size of first-class mail is 
one hundred inches in length and girth com- 
bined and the maximum weight is seventy 
pounds. 

“tg 4253, Postage rates on first-class mail 


„(a) Postage on first-class mail is com- 
puted separately on each letter or piece of 
mail. Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the rate of postage on first-class mail 
weighing thirteen ounces or less is 6 cents 
for each ounce or fraction of an ounce. 

“*(b) First-class mail weighing more than 
thirteen ounces shall be mailed at the rates 
of postage established by section 4303(d) of 
this title and shall be entitled to the most 
expeditious handling and transportation 
practicable. 

“‘(c) The rate of postage for each single 
postal card and for each portion of a double 
postal card, including the cost of manu- 
facture, and for each post card and the initial 
portion of each double post card conforming 
to section 4251(c) of this title is 5 cents. 

„d) The rate of postage on business reply 
mail is the regular rate prescribed in this sec- 
tion, together with an additional charge 
thereon of 2 cents for each piece weighing 
two ounces or less and 5 cents for each piece 
weighing more than two ounces. The postage 
and charge shall be collected on delivery.’. 

“(b) Section 4251(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘and 
(4) and inserting in lieu thereof (4) bills 
and statements of account, and (5)’. 

“(c) Subsection (d) of section 4251 of 
title 39, United States Code, relating to the 
definition of drop letters, is repealed. 

“(d) The table of contents of chapter 59 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out 


“14252. Weight limit.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 
4252. Size and weight limits.“ 
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“AIRMAIL 

“Sec. 102. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4303 of title 39, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 

„a) Except as provided in section 4304 of 
this title and subsection (b) of this section, 
the rate of postage on domestic airmail 
weighing not more than 7 ounces is 10 cents 
for each ounce or fraction thereof. 

„b) The rate of postage on each postal 
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card and post card sent as domestic airmail 
is 8 cents.’. 

“(b) Subsection (d) of section 4303 of title 
39, United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out paragraph (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(1) The rates of postage on air parcel 


the following tables: 


“ Tones 
Local 1, 2, 4 5 6 7 8 
and 3 
S huert annA $0. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 . 80 . 80 
Over 1 Ib. but not over 134 Ibs. sone 98 1.02 1.07 1.14 9 18 172 24 
Over 134 Ibs. but not over 2 Ibs. 1. 16 1,23 1,34 1.47 1.55 1.68 
Over 2 Ibs. but not over 2 1,48 1,62 1.79 1.91 2.08 
Over 2½ Ibs. but not over 1,73 1,90 2.11 2.27 2.48 
Over 3 Ibs, but not over 3 1,98 2.18 2.43 2.63 2.88 
Over 3}4 Ibs. but not over 2. 23 2.46 2.75 2.99 3.28 
Over 4 Ibs. but not over 4 2. 48 2.74 3.07 3.35 3.68 
Over 444 Ibs. but not over 2.73 3.02 3. 39 3.71 4. 08 


For each pound or fraction of a pound in ex- 
cess of five pounds in weight, the additional 
postage is as follows: 


Zones Rate 
Local and zones 1, 2, and 3 $0. 2 
156 
64 
72 
80.“; 


(2) by deleting paragraph (2); and 

“(3) by striking out in paragraph (5), sub- 
paragraphs (B) and (C) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

„ö B) second-class publications published 
once each week or more frequently and fea- 
turing principally current news of interest 
to members of the Armed Forces and the 
general public which are mailed at or ad- 
dressed to any such Armed Forces post office 
(i) in an overseas area designated by the 
President under section 4169 of this title or 
(ii) in an isolated, hardship or combat sup- 
port area overseas, or where adequate surface 
transportation is not available; and 

““(C) parcels of any class of mail exceed- 
ing five pounds but not exceeding seventy 
pounds in weight and not exceeding one hun- 
dred inches in length and girth combined, 
including surface-type official mail, which 
are mailed at or addressed to any such Armed 
Forces post office where adequate surface 
transportation is not available.’. 

“(c) Section 4303(f) of title 39, United 


States Code, is amended by striking out ‘the 
Virgin Islands or the Canal Zone’ wherever 
appearing therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘or the Virgin Islands’. 

“(d) Section 4301(2) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by out the 
word ‘eight’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure ‘7’. 

“SECOND-CLASS MAIL PREFERRED RATES 

“Sec. 103. (a) Section 4358 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
the rate of postage on publications admitted 
as second-class mail when addressed for de- 
livery within the county in which they are 
published and entered is as follows: 


Un cents} 
“'Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during during after Dec. 
calendar calendar 31, 1969 
year 1968 year 1969 
Rate per pound -- 1.3 1.4 1. 5 
Minimum charge per piece 2 2 80 


“(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 


“*(d)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 


of this title of qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions, are as follows: 


An cents} 
“ ‘During During During Durin Duri: Duri 
calendar calendar calendar calendar calendar calendar 
year 1968 year 1969 year 1970 year 1971 year 1972 year 1973 and 
thereafter 
Rate per pound: 
Advertising portion: P. 
Zones 1 and 2. 2.35 2.9 3.45 4.0 4.55 5.1 
Zone 3. 2.55 33 4.05 4.8 5.55 6.3 
Zone 4. 2.95 4.1 5.25 6.4 7.55 8.7 
Zone 5 3.35 4.9 6.45 8.0 9.55 11.1 
Zone 6 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10,3 12.0 
CCC a Pee 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10.3 12.0 
py A. NUP ROR Rope A aay 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10.3 12.0 
Nonadvertising portion a 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 
Minimum charge per piece 13 1. 5 2 2 2 2 


2) The postage on an issue of a publi- 
cation referred to in paragraph (1), the 
advertising portion of which does not exceed 
10 per centum of such issue, shall be com- 
puted without regard to the rates applicable 
to the advertising portion prescribed in such 


paragraph. 
e) The postage on classroom publica- 


tions, mailed in accordance with section 4359 
(a) of this title, is 60 per centum of the 
postage computed in accordance with sec- 
tion 4359(b) of this title. 

“*(f) The postage shall be 4.2 cents per 
pound on the advertising portion of publi- 
cations (1) which are mailed for delivery in 
zones 1 and 2 in accordance with section 
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4359(a) of this title, (2) which are devoted 
to promoting the science of agriculture, and 
(3) when the total number of copies of the 
publications furnished during any twelve- 
month period to subscribers residing in rural 
areas consists of at least 70 per centum of 
the total number of copies distributed by 
any means for any purpose. 

„g) In lieu of the minimum charge per 
piece prescribed by section 4359(b) of this 
title, the minimum charge per piece for pub- 
lications (other than publications to which 
subsections (d) and (e) of this section are 
applicable), when fewer than five thousand 
copies are mailed outside the county of pub- 
lication, is 0.6 cent per piece when mailed 
during the calendar year 1968, 0.7 cent per 
piece when mailed during the calendar year 
1969, and 0.8 cent per piece when mailed 
thereafter. 

ö) The publisher of a classroom publi- 
cation, of a publication referred to in sub- 
section (f) of this section, or of a publica- 
tion of a nonprofit organization, before being 
entitled to the rates for the publications, 
shall furnish such proof of qualifications as 
the Postmaster General prescribes. 

“‘(i) For the purposes of the application 
of this section with respect to each publica- 
tion having original entry at an independent 
incorporated city, an incorporated city which 
is situated entirely within a county, or which 
is situated contiguous to one or more coun- 
ties in the same State, but which is politi- 
cally independent of such county or counties, 
shall be considered to be within and a part 
of the county with which it is principally 
contiguous. 

“ *(j) As used in this section— 

(1) “classroom publication” means a 
religious, educational, or scientific publica- 
tion entered as second-class mail and de- 
signed specifically for use in classrooms or 
in religious instruction classes; 

2) “a publication of a qualified non- 
profit organization” means a publication 
published by and in the interest of one of 
the following types of organizations or asso- 
ciations if it is not organized for profit and 
none of its net income inures to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual: 
Religious, educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, veterans, frater- 
nal, and associations of rural electric cooper- 
atives, program announcements or guides 
published by an educational radio or tele- 
vision agency of a State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof or by a nonprofit educational 
radio or television station, and not to exceed 
one publication published by the official 
highway or development agency of a State 
which meets all of the requirements of sec- 
tion 4354 and which contains no advertising; 

“*(3) “zones” means the eight zones de- 
scribed in section 4553, or prescribed pursu- 
ant to section 4558, of this title.’; and 

*“(8) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 


“ ‘$ 4358. Rates of postage; preferred’. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 63 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

4358. Postage rates within county of pub- 
lication.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 


4358. Rates of postage; preferred. 
“SECOND-CLASS MAIL REGULAR RATES 

“Sec. 104. (a) Section 4359 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out subsections (b), (c), 
(d), and (e) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section and section 4358 of this title, the 
rates of postage on publications mailed in 
accordance with subsection (a) are as fol- 
lows: 
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Un cents] 

“Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during during after Dec. 
calendar calendar 31, 1969 

year 1968 year 1969 
Rate per pound 

4.6 4.9 5.2 

5.7 6.0 6.4 

7.8 8.3 8.8 

9.9 10.5 11.1 

12.0 12.8 13.6 

12.8 13.7 14.5 

15,0 16.0 17.0 

3.0 a2 3.4 

1. 1 1.2 1. 3. 


“*(c) For the purpose of this section and 
section 4358 of this title, the portion of a 
publication devoted to advertisements shall 
include all advertisements inserted in the 
publication and attached permanently there- 
to. 


“*(d)(1) Publications mailed in accord- 
ance with subsection (a), upon request by 
the publisher or news agent, may be trans- 
ported by air on a space-available basis, on 
scheduled United States air carriers at rates 
fixed and determined by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in accordance with section 
406 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 
U.S.C. 1376). The Postmaster General may 
authorize the transportation of publications 
by air pursuant to this subsection only when 
such transportation does not impede the 
transportation of airmail, air parcel post, or 
air transportation of first-class mail on a 
space-available basis. 

62) The Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe from time to time charges to be col- 
lected for matter transported by air pursuant 
to this section, The charges— 

„A) shall be in addition to the payment 
of lawfully required postage; 

„B) may not be adjusted more fre- 
quently than once every two years; and 

““(C) when prescribed or adjusted, shall 
equal, as nearly as practicable, the amount 
by which the allocated cost incurred by the 
Department for the delivery of such matter 
by air is in excess of the allocated cost which 
would have been incurred by the Depart- 
ment had such matter been delivered by 
surface transportation, but the total of such 
charges and the lawfully required postage 
shall not be less than 4 cents per piece. 

e) As used in this section the term 
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Zones“ means the eight zones described in 
section 4553, or prescribed pursuant to sec- 
tion 4558, of this title.“; and 

“(2) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 

“ «$ 4359. Rates of postage; regular’. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 63 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

4359. Postage rates beyond county of 
publication.’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

4359. Rates of postage; regular.’. 

“(c) Subsection (b) of section 4365 of title 
39, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘bills,’. 

“(d) Section 4369(a) (4) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
: Provided, however, That trade publications 
serving the performing arts need only to 
furnish such information to the Postmaster 
General’. 

“SECOND-CLASS TRANSIENT MAIL 

“Sec. 105. Section 4362 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘four 
cents’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘5 cents’. 

“CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 

“Sec. 106. Section 4422 of title 39, United 

States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


75 4422. Rates of postage 


The rates of postage on controlled cir- 
culation publications found by the Post- 
master General to meet the definition con- 
tained in section 4421 of this title when 
mailed in the manner prescribed by the Post- 
master General are as follows: 
are as follows: 


Un cents] 
“ ‘Mailed Mailed = Mailed 
during during after 
calendar calendar Dec. 31, 
year 1968 year 1969 1969 
Rate per pound 14.0 14.5 15.0 
Minimum charge per piece 19 2.9 3.8". 


“THIRD-CLASS MAIL 
“Sec. 107. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4452 of title 39, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 
a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the postage rates of third-class mail 


Rates 
* ‘Type of mail Mailed Unit 
ci m during cal- Mailed after 
endar year June 30, 1969 
1968 
Cents Cents 
(1) Individual piece 6.0 6.0 First 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 
2.0 2.0 Each additional ounce or fraction thereof. 
(2) Bulk mailings under subsection (e) of this 
section o 
(A) Books and catalogs of 24 pages or 16.0 16.0 Each pound or fraction thereof. 
more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
scions, and plants. 
8 Ger 22.0 22.0 Do. 
C) Minimum charge ll. 3.6 4.0 Per piece. 


After June 30, 1969, in lieu of the mini- 
mum charge per piece specified in the fore- 
going table, a person who mails for himself, 
or on whose behalf there is a mailing, under 
subsection (e) of this section, shall pay a 
minimum charge per piece of 3.8 cents on the 
first 250,000 pieces mailed during a year. 
For such purpose, the number of pieces 
mailed during a year shall be the aggregate 
of the pieces mailed under item (2) (A), (B), 
and (C) of the above table. 

““(b) Matter mailed in bulk under sub- 
section (e) by qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions is subject to a minimum charge for 
each piece equal to 40 per centum of the 
minimum charge per piece provided in the 


table under subsection (a), rounded off to 
the nearest one-tenth cent.’. 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 4451 of title 
39, United States Code, relating to mailing 
certain bills and statements of account as 
third-class mail, is repealed. 

“SPECIAL RATE FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


“Sec. 108. (a) Section 4554 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by amending so much of subsection 
(a) as precedes subparagraph (3) thereof to 
read as follows: 

„a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, the postage rate is 12 cents 
for the first pound or fraction thereof and 6 
cents for each additional pound or fraction 
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thereof, except that the rate now or here- 
after prescribed for third- or fourth-class 
matter shall apply in every case where such 
rate is lower than the rate prescribed in this 
subsection on 

“*(1) books, including books issued to 
supplement other books, consisting wholly 
of reading matter or scholarly bibliography or 
reading matter with incidental blank spaces 
for notations, and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announcements 


of books; 

2) 16-millimeter or narrower width 
films, and catalogs of such films, except when 
sent to or from commercial theaters;’; 

“(2) by striking out in subsection (b) (1) 
‘4 cents for the first pound or fraction thereof 
and 1 cent for each additional pound or frac- 
tion thereof’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘5 
cents for the first pound or fraction thereof 
and 2 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof’; 

(8) by inserting in subsection (b) (1) (B) 
‘museums and herbaria,’ immediately follow- 
ing ‘public libraries,’; 

“(4) in subsection (b)(2) by striking out 
‘and’ at the end of clause (E); by striking 
out the period at the end of clause (F) and 

in lieu thereof ‘; and’; and by add- 
ing at the end of such subsection the follow- 
ing new clause: 

“*(G) museum materials, specimens, Col- 
lections, teaching aids, printed matter, and 
interpretative materials intended to inform 
and to further the education work and in- 
terests of museums and herbaria.’; 

“(5) by inserting in subsection (c) ‘or nar- 
rower width’ immediately following ‘16-milli- 
meter’, and ‘museum materials, specimens, 
collections, teaching aids, printed matter, and 
interpretative materials intended to inform 
and to further the educational work and in- 
terests of museums and herbaria,’ immedi- 
ately following ‘sound recordings,’; and 

“(6) by amending subsection (e) to read 
as follows: 

“*(e) Articles may be mailed under this 
section in quantities of one thousand or more 
in a single mailing, as defined by the Post- 
master General only in the manner directed 


by him.“. 

“(b) Subparagraph (6) of section 4554 
(a) of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting ‘playscripts and’ im- 
mediately following ‘(6)’. 

“(c) The section heading of section 4554 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended to 
read 
4554. Books, films, and other materials; 

preferred rates’. 

“(d) The table of contents of chapter 67 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out— 

4554. Postage rates on books and films.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 
4554. Books, films, and other materials; 
preferred rates.’. 
“KEYS AND OTHER SMALL ARTICLES 


“Sec. 109. Subsection (b) of section 4651 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out ‘6 cents for each two ounces or 
fraction thereof’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
14 cents for the first two ounces or fraction 
thereof, and 7 cents for each additional two 
ounces or fraction thereof, 

“SPECIAL HANDLING SERVICE 

“Sec. 110. Section 6008 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
““*§ 6008. Special handling. 

pon payment of a special handling fee, 
third-class mall and fourth-class mail are 
entitled to the most expeditious handling 
and transportation practicable, but such mail 
is not required to receive the same handling 
and transportation as airmail.’. 

“SEPARATION BY MAILER OF SECOND-CLASS MAIL 

“Sec. 111. Section 4363 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
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“ *§ 4363. Separation by mailer of second-class 
mall. 


The Postmaster General may require 
publishers and news agents to separate, make 
up, and address second-class matter in such 
manner as he directs in accordance with a 
5-digit ZIP code system.“. 

“PRINTING ON SECOND-CLASS COVERS 


“Sec. 112. Section 4365 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection to read as follows: 

„dd) In addition to other matter author- 
ized by this section to be contained, en- 
closed, or inserted in second-class mail, there 
may be included, in accordance with uniform 
regulations which the Postmaster General 
shall prescribe, on the envelopes, wrappers, 
and other covers in which copies of publica- 
tions are mailed, messages and notices of a 
civic or public-service nature, if no charge 
is made for the inclusion of such messages 
and notices on such envelopes, wrappers, and 
covers.“ 

“ADDITIONAL ENTRY POINTS 


“Sec. 113. Section 4358 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection to read as follows: 

K) The rates of postage prescribed by 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
apply only to within the county in 
which the publications have original entry.“ 

“MAIL MATTER FOR BLIND AND OTHER 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS 

“Sec. 114. (a) Chapter 69 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out sec- 
tions 4653 and 4654 thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

4653. Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons 

„(a) The matter described in subsection 
(b) (other than matter mailed under section 
4654 of this title) may be mailed free of 
postage, if— 

1) the matter is for the use of the blind 
or other persons who cannot use or read con- 
ventionally printed material because of a 
physical impairment who are certified by 
competent authority as unable to read nor- 
mal reading material in accordance with the 
provisions of the first section of the Act of 
July 30, 1966 (Public Law 89-522; 80 Stat. 
330); 

“*(2) no charge, or rental, subscription, or 
other fee, is required for such matter or a 
charge, or rental, subscription, or other fee 
is required for such matter not in excess of 
the cost thereof; 

3) the matter may be opened by the 
Postmaster General for inspection; 

“*(4) the matter contains no advertising; 


“*(5) the matter is mailed subject to size 
and weight limitations prescribed by the 
Postmaster General. 

“‘(b) The free mailing privilege provided 
by subsection (a) is extended to— 

1) reading matter and musical scores; 

“*(2) sound reproductions; 

“*(3) paper, records, tapes, and other ma- 
terial for the production of reading matter, 
musical scores, or sound reproductions; 

“*(4) reproducers or parts thereof, for 
sound reproductions; and 

65) Braille writers, typewriters, educa- 
tional or other materials or devices, or parts 
thereof, used for writing by, or specifically 
designed or adapted for use of, a blind per- 
son or a person having a physical impair- 
ment as described in subsection (a)(1) of 
this section. 

4654. Unsealed letters sent by blind or 
physically handicapped persons 

“Unsealed letters sent by a blind person 
or a person having a physical impairment, as 
described in section 4653(a)(1) of this title, 
in raised characters or sightsaving type, or in 
the form of sound recordings, may be mailed 
free of postage. 
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“*§ 4655. Markings 


All matter relating to blind or other 
handicapped persons mailed under section 
4653, or section 4654, of this title, shall bear 
the words “Free Matter for the Blind or 
Handicapped”, or words to that effect speci- 
fied by the Postmaster General, in the upper 
right-hand corner of the address area“. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 69 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

4653. Publications for the blind. 


4654. Reproducers and sound reproduction 
records for the blind.’ 


and inserting in lieu thereof— 


4653 Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons, 
4654. Unsealed letters sent by blind or 
physically handicapped persons. 
“ "4655. Markings.’. 
“(c) Section 4451(d) of title 39, United 
States Code, is repealed. 
“PERMISSIBLE ENCLOSURES FOR FOURTH-CLASS 
MAIL 


“Sec. 115. Section 4555(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
clause (9); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (10) and inserting in Heu thereof 
*; and’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof: 

“*(11) invoices, whether or not also sery- 
ing as bills, if they relate solely to the matter 
with which they are mailed’. 
“REIMBURSEMENT OF THE POSTAL SERVICE OF 

THE CANAL ZONE 


“Sec. 116. (a) Chapter 57 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


4170. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations in 
the Canal Zone 

„a) For the purposes of sections 4169 (a). 

4303 (d) (5), and 4560 of this title, each post 

office in the Canal Zone postal service, to the 

extent that it provides mail service for mem- 
bers of the United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations, shall be con- 
sidered to be an Armed Forces post office es- 
tablished under section 705(d) of this title. 

““(b) The Department of Defense shall 

Teimburse the postal service of the Canal 

Zone, out of any appropriations or funds 

available to the Department of Defense, as a 

necessary expense of the appropriations or 

funds and of the activities concerned, the 
equivalent amount of postage due, and sums 
equal to the expenses incurred by, the postal 
service of the Canal Zone, as determined 
by the Governor of the Canal Zone, for mat- 
ter sent in the mails, and in providing air 
transportation of mail, under such sections.’. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 

57 of title 39, United States Code is amended 

by adding— 

“*4170. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations in the 
Canal Zone.’ 

immediately below— 


4169. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations.“ 

“PARCEL AIRLIFT 


“Sec. 117. (a) Chapter 67 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“'$ 4560. Air transportation of parcels mailed 
at or addressed to Armed Forces 
post offices 

Any parcel, other than a parcel mailed 
airmail or as air parcel post, not exceeding 
thirty pounds in weight and sixty inches 
in length and girth combined, which is 
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mailed at or addressed to any Armed Forces 
post office established under section 705(d) 
of this title shall be transported by air on a 
space available basis, on scheduled United 
States air carriers at rates fixed and deter- 
mined by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
accordance with section 406 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1376), upon 
payment, in addition to the regular surface 
rate of postage, of a special fee to be pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General for such 
transportation by air. Whenever adequate 
service by scheduled United States air car- 
riers is not available to provide transporta- 
tion of mail matter by air in accordance with 
the foregoing provisions of this section, the 
transportation of such mail matter may be 
authorized by aircraft other than sched- 
uled United States air carriers.’. 

“(b) The table of contents of such chap- 
ter 67 is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof— 

“ ‘4560. Air transportation of parcels mailed 
at or addressed to Armed Forces 
post offices.. 

“SOLICITATIONS IN GUISE OF BILLS OR STATE- 

MENTS OF ACCOUNT 

“Src. 118. (a) Section 4001 of title 39, 
United States Code, relating to nonmailable 
matter, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(c) Matter otherwise legally acceptable 
in the mails which 

“*(1) is in the form of, and reasonably 
could be interpreted or construed as, a bill, 
invoice, or statement of account due; but 

“*(2) constitutes, in fact, a solicitation for 
the order by the addressee of goods or serv- 
ices, or both; 


is nonmailable matter, shall not be carried 
or delivered by mail, and shall be disposed 
of as the Postmaster General directs, unless 
such matter bears on its face, in conspicu- 
ous and legible type in contrast by typog- 
raphy, layout, or color with other printing on 
its face, in accordance with regulations 
which the Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe— 

“*(A) the following notice: “This is a 
solicitation for the order of goods and/or 
services and not a bill, invoice, or statement 
of account due. You are not under obliga- 
tion to make any payments on account of 
this offer unless you accept this offer.”; or 

„) in lieu thereof, a notice to the same 
effect in words which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may prescribe.’. 

“(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall become effective with respect to matter 
mailed on or after the ninetieth day follow- 
ing the effective date of this section. 

“EFFECTIVE DATE 

“Sec, 119. This title shall become effective 
on January 7, 1968. 

“CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

“Sec. 120, (a) (1) Subparagraph (A) of sec- 
tion 2308(a)(1) of title 39, United States 
Code, is repealed. 

“(2) Subparagraph (D) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

„%) free postage on reading matter and 
other articles for the blind and other handi- 
capped persons as provided by sections 4653 
and 4654 of this title:“. 

“(3) Subparagraph (I) is amended by 
striking out ‘educational’. 

„(b) Section 4552(c) of such title is 
amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘and’ after the semicolon 
at the end of paragraph (4); 

“(2) by striking out; and’ at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a period; and 

“(3) by striking out paragraph (6). 

“EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

“Sec. 121. Section 4355 (a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the period at the end of item (10) and 
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inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and the 
word ‘or’, and by adding after item (10) the 
following new item: 

(11) program announcements or guides 
published by an educational radio or tele- 
vision agency of a State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof or by a nonprofit educational 
radio or television station.’. 

“UNDELIVERED FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

“Sec. 122. Subsection (a) of section 4106 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

a) The Postmaster General shall notify 
the sender or addressee upon request by the 
sender or addressee, when mail is undelivered 
as addressed, of the reason for the nondeliv- 
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ery, and in the case of the notice to the 
sender, the new address of the addressee if 
known. The Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe a uniform charge to be collected for 
the service performed pursuant to this sub- 
section.’ 
“TITLE II—FEDERAL SALARY INCREASES 
“SHORT TITLE 

“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Federal Salary Act.of 1967’. 

“EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO THE GENERAL 

SCHEDULES 

“Sec. 202. (a) The General Schedule con- 
tained in section 5332 (a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“ “GENERAL SCHEDULE 


“ ‘Grade 
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“(b) Except as provided in section 5303 of 
title 5, United States Code, the rates of basic 
pay of officers and employees to whom the 
General Schedule set forth in the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) of this section 
applies shall be initially adjusted as of the 
effective date of this section, as follows: 

“(1) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at one of the rates of a 
grade in the General Schedule, he shall re- 
ceive a rate of basic pay at the correspond- 
ing rate in effect on and after such date. 

“(2) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at a rate between two 
rates of a grade in the General Schedule, he 
shall receive a rate of basic pay at the higher 
of the two corresponding rates in effect on 
and after such date. 

“(3) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at a rate in excess of the 
maximum rate for his grade, he shall receive 
(A) the maximum rate for his grade in the 
new schedule, or (B) his existing rate of 
basic pay increased by 4.5 per centum, 
rounded to the next highest dollar, if such 
existing rate as so increased is higher. 

“(4) If the officer or employee, immedi- 
ately prior to the effective date of this sec- 
tion, is receiving, pursuant to section 2(b) 
(4) of the Federal Employees Salary Increase 
Act of 1955, an existing aggregate rate of 
pay determined under section 208(b) of the 
Act of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1111), 
plus subsequent increases authorized by law, 
he shall receive an aggregate rate of pay 
equal to the sum of his existing aggregate 
rate of pay on the day preceding the effec- 
tive date of this section, plus the amount 
of increase made by this section in the max- 
imum rate of his grade, until (1) he leaves 
his position, or (ii) he is entitled to receive 
aggregate pay at a higher rate by reason of 
the operation of this Act or any other pro- 
vision of law; but, when such position be- 
comes vacant, the aggregate rate of pay of 
any subsequent appointee thereto shall be 
fixed in accordance with applicable provi- 
sions of law. Subject to clauses (i) and (il) 


of the immediately preceding sentence of 
this subparagraph, the amount of the in- 
crease provided by this section shall be held 
and considered for the purposes of section 
208(b) of the Act of September 1, 1954, to 
constitute a part of the existing rate of pay 
of the employee. 

(5) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, was promoted from 
one grade under the General Schedule con- 
tained in section 5332(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, to another such grade at a rate 
which is above the minimum rate thereof, 
his rate of basic pay shall be adjusted retro- 
actively from the effective date of this section 
to the date on which he was so promoted, on 
the basis of the rate which he was receiving 
during the period from such effective date to 
the date of such promotion and, from the 
date of such promotion, on the basis of the 
rate for that step of the appropriate grade 
of the General Schedule contained in the 
amendment made by subsection (a) of this 
section which corresponds numerically to the 
step of the grade of the General Schedule 
to which such officer or employee was pro- 
moted as in effect (without regard to this 
title) at the time of such promotion. 

“(6) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, became subject to 
the General Schedule and his rate of basic 
pay was set above the minimum rate of the 
grade on the basis of a previously earned rate 
above such minimum rate, his rate of basic 
pay shall be adjusted retroactively to the 
date on which he became subject to the Gen- 
eral Schedule on the basis of the rate of the 
appropriate grade of the General Schedule 
contained in this section which corresponds 
numerically to the rate of the grade at which 
the pay of such officer or employee was set 
at the time he became subject to the Gen- 
eral Schedule. 

“LIMITATION ON NUMBERS OF CERTAIN POSTAL 
POSITIONS 

“Sec. 203. Section 3301 of title 39, United 

States Code, is amended by striking out 
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‘salary levels 19 and 20’ and in 
lien thereof ‘salary levels 20 and 21“. 


“CHANGES IN KEY POSITIONS IN POSTAL FIELD 
SERVICE 

“Sec. 204. (a) That part of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, under the head- 
ing ‘posrrions’ is amended by striking out 
section 3512 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following new sections: 

“*§ 3512. Positions in salary level 1 

“Gleaner. (KP-51) 

“*(1) Basic function—Performs a variety 
of light cleaning and housekeeping tasks in 
connection with the custodial maintenance 
of a postal installation. 

“*(2) Duties and responsibilities— 

„(A) Sweeps, mops, dusts, washes, and 
otherwise performs light cleaning and house- 
keeping tasks to maintain offices, washrooms, 
lobbies, corridors, stairways, and other areas 
of the building in neat and orderly condi- 
tion. 

B) Performs such duties as dusting, 
waxing, and polishing office furniture, sweep- 
ing and mopping floors, vacuuming rugs, 
emptying wastebaskets and trash, washing 
interior window and partition glass and fix- 
tures which can be reached without use of 
ladders or scaffolding. 

“*(3) Organizational relatlonships.—Re- 
ports to a foreman or other designated super- 
visor. 

“3512A. Positions in salary level 2 
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“Custodian. (KP-—1) 

1) Basic function—Performs manual 
laboring duties in connection with custody 
of an Office or building. 

“*(2) Duties and responsibilities-— 

„A) Performs any combination of the 
following duties: 

1. Moves furniture and equipment. 

2. Uncrates and assembles furniture and 
fixtures, using bolts and screws for ascembly. 

“3. Loads and unloads supplies and equip- 
ment. 

4. Removes trash from work areas, 
lobbies, and washrooms. 

5. Tends to lawns, shrubbery, and prem- 
ises of the post office and cleans ice and snow 
from the sidewalks and driveways. 

6. Stacks supplies in storage rooms and 
on shelves, and completes forms or records as 
required. 

„%) May perform cleaning duties as 
assigned. 

03) Organizational relationships.—Re- 
ports to a foreman or other designated 
supervisor.’. 

“(b) Each salary level number in the 
headings of section 3513 to 3531, inclusive, of 
title 39, United States Code, and each other 
numerical reference to such salary level 
number in any other provision of such title 
{including the table of contents of chapter 
45) which is not otherwise increased by this 
title, is increased by 1. 

(e) Each employee in the postal field sery- 


““POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE | 


set forth below 
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ice on the date of enactment of this title, 
whose position is placed in salary level 2 of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule by reason 
of the enactment of this section and section 
205 (e) (1) of this title, shall remain in salary 
level 2 of such schedule so long as he remains 
in such position or occupies, without break in 
service of more than thirty days, a position of 
a comparable level of duties, responsibilities, 
and work requirements in such salary level. 
When the employee leaves any such position, 
the position shall be appropriately ranked in 
accordance with chapter 45 of title 39, United 
States Code. 

“(d) The table of contents of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting— 


***3512A. Positions in salary level 2.“ 

immediately below— 

3512. Positions in salary level 1.’. 
“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 205. (a) Section 3542(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

„(a) There are established basic compen- 
sation schedules for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedules and for which 
the symbol shall be “PFS”. Except as provided 
in sections 3543 and 3544 of this title, basic 
compensation shall be paid to all employees 
in accordance with such schedules. 


Iro be effective for the period beginning on the 1st day of the 1st pay period beginning on or after Oct. i 1967, and ending immediately before the effective date of Postal Field Service Schedule 11 


“PFS 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
4,118 $4, 255 $4,392 ‘$4, 529 M4, 666 $4,803 $4,940 $5, 077 $5,214 $5,351 85, 488 $5, 625 
4,460 4,607 4,754 4,901 5, 048 5,195 5,342 5,489 5, 636 5,783 5,930 6,077 
4,826 4,984 5,142 5,300 5,458 5,616 5,774 5,932 6,090 6, 248 6,406 6,564 
5,215 5,391 5,567 5,743 5,919 6, 095 „271 6, 447 6,623 6,799 6,975 7,151 
5,651 5,838 6,025 6,212 6,399 6,586 6,773 6, 960 7,147 7,334 7.521 7,708 
6,044 6,246 6, 448 6,650 6, 852 7,054 256 7.458 7,660 7, 862 8,064 266 
6,482 6,697 6,912 7,127 7,342 7,557 7,772 7,987 8, 202 8,417 8,632 8, 847 
6,939 7,170 7, 401 7,632 7, 863 8,094 8,325 8, 556 8,787 9,018 9,249 
7,515 7,764 8,013 8, 262 8,511 8,760 9,009 9,258 9,507 9,756 
8, 128 8, 398 8, 668 8,938 9,208 9, 478 9,748 10, 018 10, 288 10,558 
8, 846 9, 146 9,446 9,746 10, 046 10,346 0,646 10,946 11,246 11.546 
9.775 10.109 10,443 10,777 11.111 11,445 11,779 12,113 447 12,781 
10, 815 11, 183 11,551 11,919 12, 287 12,655 13, 023 13,391 259 14, 127 
11,951 12, 364 12,777 13,190 13, 603 14, 016 14, 429 14, 842 15, 255 15, 668 
13, 173 13,631 14, 089 14, 547 15, 005 15, 463 15,921 16,379 16, 837 17,295 
14, 564 15, 066 15,568 16,070 16,572 17, 074 17,576 18,078 18,580 19, 082 
16, 090 16,650 17,210 17, 770 18, 330 18, 890 19, 20,010 20,570 21,130 
17, 803 18, 425 19, 047 19, 20, 291 20,913 21, 535 22,157 22,779 23,401 
19, 642 20, 294 20,946 21,598 22, 250 22,902 23, 554 24, 206 24, 858 25, 510 
21,758 22, 484 23,210 23, 936 24,662 25,388 26,114 5 
24,126 24,932 25, 738 26, 544 b= SE I NS SS iy Eke SRE) ARR ̃ ⅛—v,— .. ERA: 
“ “POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE 41 
Io be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968] 
1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
$4,324 $4, 468 $4, 612 $4,756 34,900 35, 044 $5, 188 $5,332 $5,476 $5,620 $5,764 35,908 
4, 687 4.841 4.985 8.149 5,303 5, 457 5,611 5,765 5,919 6,073 6,227 5.381 
5, 068 5, 234 5, 400 5,566 5,732 5, 898 6, 064 6, 230 6,396 6, 562 6,728 6, 894 
5, 476 5, 551 5, 846 6, 031 6, 216 6,401 6,586 6,771 6,956 7,14 7,326 7.511 
5, 938 6, 134 6,330 6, 526 6, 722 6,918 7,114 7,310 7,506 7,702 7, 898 8,094 
6,348 6, 560 6,772 6, 984 7,196 7,408 7, 620 7,832 8, 044 8,256 8,468 8,680 
6, 807 7,033 7,259 7,485 2.211 7,937 8,163 8,389 8,615 8,841 9,067 9,293 
7, 286 7, 529 7,772 015 8,258 8, 501 8,744 8,987 230 9,473 9,716 = 
7, 891 8, 153 8,415 8,677 8,939 9,201 9, 463 9,725 9.987 10, 249 
8,535 8, 819 9,103 9, 387 671 955 10, 239 10,523 10, 807 091 
9,289 9,604 9,919 10,234 10, 549 10, 864 11.179 11,494 11.809 24 
10,264 10,615 10,966 11,317 11, 668 12,019 2, 370 12,721 13,072 
11, 356 11, 743 12,130 12,517 12, 904 13,291 3,687 14, 065 14, 452 
12, 549 12, 983 13,417 13, 851 14, 285 4,719 15, 153 15, 587 16,021 
13, 832 14, 313 14,794 15.275 15, 756 16, 237 16,718 17,199 17,680 
15, 293 15, 820 16, 347 i$ 874 17,401 17, 928 8, 455 18, 982 19, 509 
16, 895 17, 483 18, 071 „659 19,247 19, 835 0, 423 oll 21,599 
18,695 19,348 20, 001 20, 654 21,307 21,960 22,613 23, 266 23, 919 
20, 625 21,310 21,995 22, 680 23, 365 24,050 24,735 25,420 26, 105 
22, 848 23, 610 24, 372 25, 134 25, 896 26, 658 27, 420 Wee cee os 
333 26, 179 27,025 27,871 27, 900 
“(b) Section 3543 (a) of title 39, United sation schedules which shall be known asthe be paid to rural carriers in accordance with 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: Rural Schedules and for which the such schedules. 
„a) There are established basis compen- symbol shall be “RCS”. Compensation shall 
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"RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE | 
“ "To be effective for the period beginning on ann 1, 1967, and ending immediately before the effective date of Rural Carrier Schedule 
Per annum rates and steps 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1¹ 12 
Fixed compensation. ------- 531 658 $2,785 912 039 $3, 166 233 420 547 674 801 928 
For each mile up to 30 miles of 75 * p * s 825 * m * i 
Nu 94 96 98 100 102 104 106 108 110 112 114 116 
For each mile of route over 30 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 
“ "RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE II 
o be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968] 
Per annum rates and steps 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 u 2 
Fixed compensation. „668 $2, 804 940 076 $3,212 $3,348 $3, 484 620 S, 756 892 |, 028 164 
For each mile up to 30 miles of * * s5 me i 2 * 
S 99 101 103 105 107 109 lll 113 m5 117 119 121 
For each mile of route over 30. 2 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25", 


“(c) Section 3544 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“ ‘3544. Compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class offices 


„a) The Postmaster General shall 

(1) rank each position of postmaster at 
a post office of the fourth class in salary level 
6 of the Postal Pield Service Schedule; and 

(2) establish, and adjust from time to 
time, the annual rate of basic compensation, 
for each such position of ter 80 
ranked, in an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the annual rate of basic compensa- 
tion for full-time service in a position (other 
than postmaster at a post office of the fourth 
class) in the same step of salary level 6 of 
such schedule, as the average number of 
hours of service per day which the Postmas- 
ter General determines necessary to be per- 
formed by such postmaster to operate the 
post office, in the light of the postal needs 
of the patrons of the office, bears to the total 
number of hours per day of such full-time 
service. 


Actions and determinations by the postmas- 
ter General under this subsection shall be 
final and conclusive until changed by him. 

“*(b) A person who performs the duties 
of postmaster at a post office of the fourth 
class where there is a vacancy, or during the 
absence of the postmaster on sick or annual 
leave or leave without pay, shall be compen- 
sated at the rate of basic compensation for 
step 1 of salary level 6 of the Postal Pield 
Service Schedule, determined under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. 

„e) When required by the Postmaster 
General, a postmaster at a fourth-class office 
shall, and any other postmaster in PFS level 
6 when permitted by the Postmaster General 
may, furnish quarters, fixtures, and equip- 
ment for an office on an allowance basis. 
The allowance for this purpose shall be an 
amount equal to 15 per centum of the basic 
compensation for step 1 of salary level 6 of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule, deter- 
mined under subsection (a) of this section.“. 

“(d) Each postmaster at a post office of 
the fourth class on the effective date of 
Postal Field Service Schedule I shall be 
placed in salary level 6 of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule at the lowest step which 
provides a rate, determined under section 
3544(a) of title 39, United States Code, which 
is at least equal to his rate of basic com- 
pensation in effect immediately prior to such 
effective date plus 6 per centum thereof. 
If there is no such step in salary level 6, 
he is entitled to his rate of basic compensa- 
tion in effect immediately prior to such 
effective date plus 6 per centum thereof. 


For the purposes of this subsection, basic 
compensation in effect immediately prior to 
the effective date of Postal Field Service 
Schedule I shall be determined after giving 
effect to any change in salary step or reve- 
nue units category which would have oc- 
curred on the effective date of this section 
without regard to the enactment of this 
title. 

“(e) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of Postal 
Field Service Schedule I shall be determined 
as follows: 

“(1) Each employee subject to the Postal 
Field Service Schedule shall be assigned to 
the same numerical step for his position, 
placed in the next higher salary level, which 
he had attained immediately prior to such 
effective date. 

“(2) Each employee subject to the Rural 
Carrier Schedule shall be assigned to the 
same numerical step for his position which 
he had attained immediately prior to such 
effective date. i 

“(3) If changes in levels or steps would 
otherwise occur on such effective date with- 
out regard to enactment of this Act, such 
changes shall be deemed to have occurred 
prior to conversion. 

“(4) If the existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) or (2) 
of this subsection, the employee shall be 
placed in the lowest step which exceeds his 
basic compensation. If the existing basic 
compensation exceeds the maximum step 
of his position, his existing basic compensa- 
tion increased by 6 per centum, rounded to 
the next highest dollar, shall be established 
as his basic compensation. 

“(f) The advancement of any employee 
to a higher salary level of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule by reason of the enactment 
of this section shall not be deemed to be an 
equivalent increase within the meaning of 
section 3552(a) of title 39, United States 
Code. 

“(g) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of Postal 
Field Service Schedule II shall be determined 
as follows: 

“(1) Each employee shall be assigned to 
the same numerical step for his position 
which he had attained immediately prior 
to such effective date. If changes in levels or 
steps would otherwise occur on such effective 
date without regard to enactment of this 
title, such changes shall be deemed to have 
occurred prior to conversion, 


“(2) If the existing basic compensation 
is greater than the rate to which the em- 
ployee is converted under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, the employee shall be placed 
in the lowest step which exceeds his basic 
compensation. If the existing basic compen- 
sation exceeds the maximum step of his po- 
sition, his existing basic compensation in- 
creased by 5 per centum, rounded to the 
next highest dollar, shall be established as 
his basic compensation. 

“(h) Each employee whose position, by 
reason of the enactment of this section, is 
placed in a level of the Postal Field Service 
Schedule shall be entitled, for purposes of 
section 3560 of title 39, United States Code, 
to credit for time served in the postal field 
service prior to the effective date of this 
section. 

“(i) The table of contents of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out— 

3544. Fourth Class Office Schedule.’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“3544. Compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class offices.’ 
“CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


“Sec. 206. (a) Section 3560(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘(3) revenue unit category, with respect 
to the Fourth Class Office Schedule.’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof (3) minimum hours 
of service with respect to postmasters in 
fourth-class post offices. 

“(b) Section 3560(f) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘(1) 
reductions in class or revenue unit category 
of any post office, or’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘(1) reductions in class or revenue 
units of any post office or in the minimum 
hours of service for a fourth-class post office, 
or’. 

“(c) Subsections (b) and (e) of section 
3573 of title 39, United States Code, are 
amended by striking out ‘level PFS-10“ and 
‘level PFS-11˙, wherever appearing therein, 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘level PFS-11' 
and ‘level PFS—12’, respectively. Subsection 
(g) of section 3573 is amended by striking 
out ‘PFS—17’ and inserting ‘PFS-—18’. 

“(d) Subsection (a) of section 3575 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out ‘level PFS-15” and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘level PFS-16’. 

“(e) Amy reference to a level of the 
Postal Field Service Schedule in any order, 
rule, regulation, or statute (other than title 
39, United States Code) which is in effect 
on the effective date of this section shall 
be deemed to refer to the next higher level 
of the Postal Field Service Schedule. 
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“SPECIAL SALARY RATE RANGES 

“Sec, 207. (a) Section 5303 (a) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘seventh pay rate’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘maximum pay rate’. 

“(b) Section 5303 (d) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(d) The rate of basic pay established 
under this section and received by an in- 
dividual immediately before a statutory in- 
crease, which becomes effective prior to, on, 
or after the date of enactment of the statute, 
in the pay schedule applicable to such in- 
dividual of any pay system specified in sub- 
section (a) of this section, shall be initially 
adjusted, effective on the effective date of 
the statutory increase, under conversion rules 
prescribed by the President or by such 
agency as the President may designate.’. 
“EMPLOYEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 

AND SURGERY OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 

TION 

“Sec. 208. Section 4107 of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to grades and pay scales 
for certain positions within the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 
4107. Grades and pay scales 

„(a) The per annum full-pay scale or 
ranges for positions provided in section 4103 
of this title, other than Chief Medical Direc- 
tor, Deputy Chief Medical Director, and As- 
sociate Deputy Chief Medical Director, shall 
be as follows: 

“Section 4103 Schedule 

“ ‘Assistant Chief Medical Director, $27,055. 

„Medical Director, $23,788 minimum to 
$26,960 maximum. 

“Director of Nursing Service, $18,404 min- 
imum to $23,921 maximum. 

“Director of Chaplain Service, 
minimum to $23,921 maximum. 

„chief Pharmacist, $18,404 minimum to 


$18,404 


„chief Dietitian, 
$23,921 maximum. 

“*(b)(1) The grades and per annum full- 
pay ranges for positions provided in para- 
graph (1) of section 4104 of this title shall 
be as follows: 

“Physicians and Dentist Schedule 

“ Director grade, $20,982 minimum to $26,- 
574 maximum. 

Executive grade, $19,576 minimum to 
$25,444 maximum. 

“ ‘Chief grade, $18,404 minimum to $23,- 
921 maximum, 

“Senior grade, $15,841 minimum to $20,- 
593 maximum. 

“ ‘Intermediate grade, 618,507 minimum to 
$17,557 maximum. 

„Full grade, $11,461 minimum to $14,- 
899 maximum. 

“ ‘Associate grade, $9,657 minimum to $12,- 
555 maximum. 

Nurse Schedule 

„Assistant Director grade, $15,841 min- 
imum to $20,593 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $13,507 minimum to $17,- 
557 maximum. 

“ ‘Senior grade, $11,461 minimum to $14,899 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $9,657 minimum to 
$12,555 maximum. 

“Full grade, $8,054 minimum to $10,475 


maximum. 

“*Associate grade, $7,033 minimum to 
$9,139 maximum. 

Junior grade, $6,137 minimum to $7,982 
maximum. 

“*(2) No person may hold the director 
grade unless he is serving as a director of a 
hospital, domiciliary, center, or outpatient 
clinic (independent). No person may hold 
the executive grade unless he holds the posi- 
tion of chief of staff at a hospital, center, 


$18,404 minimum to 
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or outpatient clinic (independent), or com- 
parable position. 

e) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the per annum salary rate for 
each individual serving as a director of a 
hospital, domiciliary, or center who is not a 
physician shall not be less than the salary 
rate which he would receive under this sec- 
tion if his service as a director of a hospital, 
domiciliary, or center had been service as a 
physician in the director grade. The position 


“ ‘Class 1 
Class 2 


“(b) The second sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 415 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
870 (a)) is amended to read as follows: “The 


$16,616 $17,170 $17,724 $18,278 
13,507 13,957 14, 40 14, 857 
11,120 11,491 11,862 12,233 
9, 267 „576 9,885 10.194 
8,351 „629 8, 907 „1 

7,524 7,775 8, 026 8, 277 
905 7,135 7, 365 7,595 

6, 125 329 6, 533 6, 737 
5, 575 5, 761 5, 947 6, 133 
4,995 5, 161 5, 327 „493 


“(c) Foreign Service officers, Reserve of- 
ficers, and Foreign Service staff officers and 
employees who are entitled to receive basic 
compensation immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of this section at one of the rates 
provided by section 412 or 415 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 shall receive basic com- 
pensation, on and after such effective date, 
at the rate of their class determined to be 
appropriate by the Secretary of State. 


“AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVA- 
TION COUNTY COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 210. The rates of pay of persons em- 
ployed by the county committees established 
pursuant to section 8(b) of the Soll Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 
590 (b)) shall be increased by amounts 
equal, as nearly as may be practicable, to 
the increases provided by section 202(a) of 
this title for corresponding rates of basic pay. 


“SALARY RATES FIXED BY ADMINISTRATIVE 
ACTION 


“Sec. 211. (a) The rates of basic pay of 
United States attorneys and assistant 
United States attorneys whose annual sal- 
aries are fixed pursuant to section 548 of title 
28, United States Code, shall be increased, 
effective on the effective date of section 
202 of this title, by amounts equal, as nearly 
as may be practicable, to the increases pro- 
vided by section 202(a) of this title for cor- 
responding rates of basic pay. 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), 
the rates of pay of officers and employees of 
the Federal Government and of the munici- 
pal government of the District of Columbia 
whose rates of pay are fixed by administra- 
tive action pursuant to law and are not 
otherwise increased by this title are hereby 
authorized to be increased, effective on the 
effective date of section 202 of this title by 
amounts not to exceed the increases pro- 
vided by this title for corresponding rates 
of pay in the appropriate schedule or scale 
of pay. 

“(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be held or considered to authorize any 
increase in the rates of pay of officers and 
employees whose rates of pay are fixed and 
adjusted from time to time as nearly as is 
consistent with the public interest in ac- 
cordance with prevailing rates or practices. 

„d) Nothing contained in this section 
shall affect the authority contained in any 
law pursuant to which rates of pay may be 
fixed by administrative action. 
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of the director of a hospital, domiciliary, or 
center shall not be subject to chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5.’. 
“FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS; STAFF OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

“Sec. 209. (a) The fourth sentence of sec- 
tion 412 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 867), is amended to 
read as follows: “The per annum salaries of 
Foreign Service officers within each of the 
other classes shall be as follows: 


Sel SOND oie e bec) Goasenn oon sas ase eames eee nee 
21,632 $22, 308 $22, 984 $23, 660 $24, 336 
17,724 18, 278 18, 832 19, 386 19, 940 
14, 407 14, 857 15, 307 15, 757 16, 207 

1, 862 12, 233 2, 604 12, 975 13, 346 
, 885 10, 194 0, 10, 812 11.121 

8,336 8, 596. 8, 8! „11 „370 

7. 184 7, 409 7,634 7, 859 „084.“ 


per annum salaries of such staff officers and 
employees within each class shall be as 
follows: 


$18,832 $19,386 $19,940 $20,494 $21, $21, 602 
15,307 15,757 16, 207 16,857 17, 107 17,557 
12,604 12,975 13, 13,717 J. 14, 459 
10,503 10,812 11.121 11.430 11,739 12. 048 

9.463 9,741 0,019 10,297 10,575 10, 853 
8, 528 779 , 030 9,281 „532 „783 
7,825 „05⁵³ 8, 285 8,515 8,745 8,975 
6,941 7.145 7,349 7,553 757 „961 
6,319 6, 505 6,691 6.877 7, 063 7,249 
5, 659 5, 825 5,991 6, 157 6, 323 6, 489 
“IMPLEMENTATION OF SALARY COMPARABILITY 


POLICY IN 1968 AND 1969 


“Sec. 212. In order to complete the imple- 
mentation of the policy of the Congress set 
forth in paragraph (2) of section 5301 of 
title 5, United States Code, the President, 
after seeking the views of such employee or- 
ganizations as he considers appropriate and 
in such manner as he may provide, shall— 

“(1) effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968, 
adjust the rates of basic pay, basic compen- 
sation, and salary, as in effect by reason of 
the enactment of the provisions of this title 
other than this section and sections 205, 210, 
213, 214, 215, and 219— 

“(A) by amounts equal, as nearly as may 
be practicable, to one-half of the amounts 
by which such rates are exceeded by rates of 
pay paid for the same levels of work in pri- 
vate enterprise as determined on the basis of 
the 1967 annual survey conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in accordance with 
the provisions of section 5302 of title 5, 
United States Code, or 

“(B) by 3 per centum, 
whichever is greater; and 


“(2) effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1969, 
adjust the rates he has established under 
subparagraph (1) of this section, and the 
rates established by Postal Field Service 
Schedule II, and Rural Carrier Schedule II 
(contained in the amendments made by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 205), by 
amounts equal, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, to the amounts by which such rates 
are exceeded by rates of pay paid for the 
same levels of work in private enterprise as 
determined on the basis of the 1968 annual 
survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in accordance with the provisions 
of section 5302 of title 5, United States Code. 
Adjustments made by the President under 
this section shall have the force and effect 
of statute. The rates of pay of personnel sub- 
ject to sections 210, 213 (except subsections 
(d) and (e)), and 214 of this title, and any 
minimum or maximum rate, limitation, or 
allowance applicable to any such personnel, 
shall be adjusted, by amounts which are 
equal, insofar as practicable and with such 
exceptions as may be necessary to provide for 
appropriate relationships between positions, 
to the amounts of the adjustments made by 
the President under subparagraphs (1) and 
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(2) of this section, by the following authori- 


ties 

“(1) the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, with respect to the United States Sen- 
ate; 

„) the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with respect to the United States 
House of Representatives; 

“(ili) the Architect of the Capitol, with re- 
spect to the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol; 

“(iv) the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, with re- 
spect to the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment; and 

“(v) the Secretary of Agriculture, with re- 

spect to persons employed by the county 
committees established pursuant to section 
8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)). 
Such adjustments shall be made in such 
manner as the appropriate authority con- 
cerned deems advisable and shall have the 
force and effect of statute. Nothing in this 
section shall impair any authority pursuant 
to which rates of pay may be fixed by ad- 
ministrative action. 


“JUDICIAL BRANCH EMPLOYEES 


“Src. 218. (a) The rates of basic compensa- 
tion of officers and employees in or under the 
judicial branch of the Government whose 
tates of compensation are fixed by or pur- 
suant to paragraph (2) of subdivision a of 
section 62 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
102 (a) (2)), section 3656 of title 18, United 
States Code, the third sentence of section 
603, sections 671 to 675, inclusive, or section 
604 (a) (5), of title 28, United States Code, 
insofar as the latter section applies to graded 
positions, are hereby increased by amounts 
reflecting the respective applicable increases 
provided by section 202(a) of this title in 
corresponding rates of compensation for ofi- 
cers and employees subject to section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code, The rates of basic 
compensation of officers and employees hold- 
ing ungraded positions and whose salaries are 
fixed pursuant to such section 604(a) (5) may 
be increased by the amounts reflecting the 
respective applicable increases provided by 
section 202(a) of this title in corresponding 
rates of compensation for officers and em- 
ployees subject to section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

“(b) The Umitations provided by applica- 
ble law on the effective date of this section 
with respect to the aggregate salaries payable 
to secretaries and law clerks of circuit and 
district judges are hereby increased by 
amounts which reflect the respective appli- 
cable increases provided by section 202(a) of 
this title in corresponding rates of compensa- 
tion for officers and employees subject to 
section 5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(c) Section 753(e) of title 28, United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
of court reporters for district courts), is 
amended by striking out the existing salary 
limitation contained therein and inserting 
a new limitation which reflects the respective 
applicable increases provided by section 
202(a) of this title in corresponding rates of 
compensation for officers and employees sub- 
ject to section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

“(d) The first paragraph of section 603 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
compensation of the Director and the Deputy 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The salary of the Director shall be the 
same as the salary of a district judge. The 
salary of the Deputy Director shall be in the 
same amount as the annual rate of basic pay 
for positions at level V of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5316 of title 5.". 

„e) Section 792(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
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‘$26,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 829, 
000". 


“LEGISLATIVE BRANCH EMPLOYEES 


“Src. 214. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this title, each officer or employee in or 
under the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, whose rate of compensation is in- 
creased by section 5 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946, shall be paid additional 
compensation at the rate of 4.5 per centum of 
his gross rate of compensation (basic com- 
pensation plus additional compensation au- 
thorized by law). 

“(b) The total annual compensation in 
effect Immediately prior to the effective date 
of this section of each officer or employee of 
the House of Representatives, whose compen- 
sation is disbursed by the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives and is not increased by 
reason of any other provision of this section, 
shall be increased by 4.5 per centum. 

“(c) The rates of compensation of em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives whose 
compensation is fixed by the House Em- 
ployees Schedule under the House Employees 
Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 1079- 
1084; Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 291-303), 
including each employee subject to such Act 
whose compensation is fixed at a saved rate, 
are hereby increased by amounts equal, as 
nearly as may be practicable, to the increases 
provided by subsection (a) of this section. 

“(d) Except as provided in the last sen- 
tence of section 218(a) of this title, the addi- 
tional compensation provided by this section 
shall be considered a part of basic pay for the 
purposes of subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to civil 
service retirement. 

“(e) The per annum rate of compensation 
of the Chief of Staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation shall be the 
same as the per annum rate of compensation 
of the Legislative Counsel of the House of 
Representatives. 

“(f) This section shall not apply with re- 
spect to the compensation of student congres- 
sional interns and the compensation of em- 
Ployees whose compensation is fixed by the 
House Wage Schedule under the House Em- 
Ployees Position Classification Act, 

“(g) The annual rate of gross compensa- 
tion of each officer or employee whose com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Secretary of 
the Senate, and the annual rate of gross com- 
pensation of each telephone operator on the 
United States Capitol telephone exchange 
and each member of the Capitol Police whose 
compensation is disbursed by the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, (1) is in- 
creased by 4.5 per centum, and (2) as so in- 
creased shall be adjusted, effective the first 
day of the month following the date of en- 
actment of this Act, to the nearest multiple 
of $188. 

“(h) In any case in which the rate of com- 
pensation of any officer, employee, or posi- 
tion, or class of officers, employees, or posi- 
tions, the compensation for which is dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate, or any 
minimum or maximum rate with respect to 
such Officer, employee, position, or class is 
referred to in or provided by statute or Sen- 
ate resolution, such statutory provision or 
resolution shall be deemed to refer to the 
rate which an officer or employee subject to 
the provisions of subsection (g) receiving 
such rate immediately prior to the effective 
date of such subsection would be entitled 
(without regard to such statutory provision) 
to receive on and after such date. As used in 
this subsection and subsection (g), the term 
‘officer’ does not include a Senator. 

) The annual rate of gross compensation 
of each employee in the office of a Senator 
shall be adjusted, effective on the first day of 
the month following the date of enactment 
of this Act, to the lowest multiple of $188 
which is not lower than the rate such em- 
ployee was receiving immediately prior there- 
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to, except that the foregoing provisions of 
this subsection shall not apply in the case of 
any employee if on or before the fifteenth 
day following the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Senator by whom such employee is 
employed notifies the disbursing office of the 
Senate in writing that he does not wish such 
provisions to apply to such employee. No 
employee whose rate of compensation is ad- 
justed under this subsection shall receive an 
increase under subsection (g) for any period 
prior to the effective date of such adjust- 
ment during which such employee was em- 
ployed in the office of the Senator by whom 
he is employed on the first day of the month 
following the enactment of this Act. No in- 
crease shall be paid to any person under sub- 
section (g) for any period prior to the first 
day of the month following the date of en- 
actment of this Act during which such per- 
son was employed in the office of a Senator 
(other than the Senator by whom he is em- 
ployed on such day) unless on or before the 
fifteenth day following the date of enactment 
of this Act such Senator notifies the dis- 
bursing office of the Senate in writing that 
he wishes such employee to receive such ad- 
ditional compensation for such period. In 
any case in which, at the expiration of the 
time within which a Senator may give notice 
under this subsection, such Senator is de- 
ceased, such notice shall be deemed to have 
been given. An increase under this subsection 
in the compensation of an employee in the 
office of a Senator for any period prior to the 
first day of the month following the date of 
enactment of this Act shall be made without 
regard to the clerk hire allowance of such 
Senator. 

“(J) Section 105 (a) (1) of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1968, is amended 
by striking out ‘$180’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$188’. 

“(k) Section 105(d)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the table and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“ ‘$199,280 if the population of his State is 
less than 3,000,000; 

“ ‘$212,440 if such population is 3,000,000 
but less than 4,000,000; 

229,720 if such population is 4,000,000 
but less than 5,000,000; 

“ "$234,060 if such population is 5,000,000 
but less than 7,000,000; 

“ ‘$245,340 if such population is 7,000,000 
but less than 9,000,000; 

“ ‘$258,500 if such population is 9,000,000 
but less than 10,000,000; 

“ $271,660 if such population is 10,000,000 
but less than 11,000,000; 

“ ‘$284,820 if such population is 11,000,000 
but less than 12,000,000. 

“ ‘$297,980 if such population is 12,000,000 
but less than 13,000,000; 

811,140 if such population is 13,000,000 
but less than 15,000,000; 

“ $324,300 if such population is 15,000,000 
but less than 17,000,000; 

“ "$338,400 if such population is 17,000,000 
or more.’ 

“(1) Section 105 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘$1,080’, ‘$6,120’, ‘$10,620’, 
‘$10,800’, ‘$14,220’, ‘$14,400’, ‘$15,660’, $15,840", 
‘$18,180’, $22,320", ‘$23,400’, and 224,480 
wherever they appear in such section and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$1,128’, $6,392’, 
*$11,092’, ‘$11,280’, ‘$14,852’, ‘$15,040’, ‘$16,356’, 
‘$16,544’, ‘$18,988’, ‘$23,312’, ‘$24,440’, and 
825.5687, respectively. 

“(m) The limitation on gross rate per hour 
per person provided by applicable law on the 
effective date of this section with respect to 
the folding of speeches and pamphlets for 
the Senate is hereby increased by 4.5 per 
centum., The amount of such increase shall 
be computed to the nearest cent, counting 
one-half cent and over as a whole cent. The 
provisions of subsection (g) shall not apply 
to employees whose compensation is subject 
to such limitation, or to employees referred 
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to in the last proviso in the second paragraph 
under the heading ‘SENATE’ in the Second 
Deficiency Appropriations Act, 1948. 

“(n) The first sentence of section 106(b) 
of the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1963, as amended (2 U.S.C. 60), is amended 
by striking out 8540“ and inserting in lieu 

„(o) Section 5533(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(¢)(1) Unless otherwise authorized by 
law, appropriated funds are not available 
for payment to an individual of pay from 
more than one position if the pay of one of 
the positions is paid by the Secretary of the 
Senate or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or one of the positions is under 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol, and 
it 

„A) the pay of one or more of the posi- 
tions is fixed at a single gross per annum 
rate, and the aggregate gross pay from the 
positions exceeds $6,256 a year, or 

“*(B) the pay of each such position is 
fixed at a basic rate plus additional compen- 
sation authorized by law, and the aggregate 
basic pay of the positions exceeds $2,000 a 
year. 

“*(2) For the purpose of this subsection, 
‘gross pay’ means the annual rate of pay (or 
equivalent thereof in the case of an in- 
dividual paid on other than an annual basis) 
received by an individual, and, in the case of 
an individual receiving basic pay plus addi- 
tional compensation provided by law, in- 
cludes the aggregate amount received as basic 
and additional compensation, but does not 
include sums received as premium pay under 
subchapter V of this chapter.’. 

“(p) The third paragraph under the head- 
ing ‘Office of the Architect of the Capitol’ 
and the subheading ‘Salaries’ in the Legis- 
lative Branch Appropriation Act, 1960 (73 
Stat. 407), is amended by striking out ‘$7,700’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$8,200’. 


“INCREASES IN BASIC PAY RATES FOR LEVELS II, 
IV, AND V OF EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE 


“Sec. 215. (a) Section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to the basic pay rate 
for level III of the Executive Schedule, is 
amended by striking out 828,500“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$29,500’. 

“(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the basic pay rate for level 
IV of the Executive Schedule, is amended by 
striking out ‘$27,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$28,750". 

“(c) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the basic pay rate for level 
V of the Executive Schedule, is amended by 
striking out ‘$26,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$28,000’. 


“SALARY INCREASE LIMITATIONS 


“Sec. 216. Except as provided in sections 
213 (d) and (e), 214, 215, and 219, and sub- 
ject to the operation of section 225 of this 
title, no rate of compensation shall be in- 
creased, by reason of the enactment of this 
title, to an amount in excess of the salary 
rate for level V of the Executive Schedule in 
section 5316 of title 5, United States Code, in 
effect on or after the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after the date of 
enactment of this title. 

“UNCONTROLLABLE OVERTIME DUTY 

“Sec. 217. Section 5545(c)(2) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘not In excess of 15 percent’, and insert- 
ing in Heu thereof ‘not less than 10 percent 
nor more than 25 percent,’. 

“PAYMENT OF RETROACTIVE COMPENSATION 


“SEC. 218. (a) Retroactive pay, compensa- 
tion, or salary shall be paid by reason of this 
title only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the United States (including serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States) 
or the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia on the date of enactment of this 
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title, except that such retroactive pay, com- 
pensation, or salary shall be paid— 

(1) to an officer or employee who retired, 
during the period beginning on the first day 
of the first pay period which began on or 
after October 1, 1967, and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, for services ren- 
dered during such period, and 

(2) in accordance with subchapter VIII of 
chapter 55 of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to settlement of accounts, for serv- 
ices rendered, during the period beginning 
on the first day of the first pay period which 
began on or after October 1, 1967, and ending 
on the date of enactment of this title, by 
an officer or employee who died during such 
period. 


Such retroactive pay, compensation, or salary 
shall not be considered as basic pay for the 
purposes of subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to civil 
service retirement, or any other retirement 
law or retirement system, in the case of any 
such retired or deceased officer or employee. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and serv- 
ice, shall include the period provided by law 
for the mandatory restoration of such in- 
dividual to a position in or under the Federal 
Government or the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia. 

“SALARIES OF LEGISLATIVE OFFICIALS 

“Sec. 219. Section 203 of the Federal Legis- 
lative Salary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 415) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking out 
*$23,500" and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$29,500’; 

“(2) in subsection (e), by striking out 
827.000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$28,750'; 

“(3) in subsection (d), by striking out 


825,500“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
827,500“; and 
“(4) in subsection (e), by striking out 
823,500“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
825,000“. 
“EFFECTIVE DATES 
“Sec. 220. (a) Except as otherwise ex- 


pressly provided, this title shall take effect 
as follows: 

“(1) This section and sections 201, 207, 
212, 218, 221, 224 (a) and (b) and 225 shall 
become effective on the date of enactment 
of this title. 

“(2) Sections 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 208, 
209, 210, 211, 213 (except subsections (d) and 
(e)), 214 (except subsections (J), (k), (1), 
(n), and (o)), and 216 shall become effec- 
tive as of the beginning of the first pay 
period which began on or after October 1, 
1967 


“(3) Sections 213 (d) and (e), 214 (J), (k). 
(1), (n), and (o), 215, 217, 219, and 224(c) 
shall become effective at the beginning of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of this title. 

“(4) Sections 222 and 223 shall become ef- 
fective thirty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this title. 

“(b) For the purposes of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to group life insurance 
for Federal employees— 

“(1) all changes in rates of pay which 
result from the enactment of this title 
(except Postal Field Service Schedule II. 
Rural Carrier Schedule II, and sections 207, 
212, 213 (d) and (e), 215, 219, and 225) shall 
be held and considered to become effective 
as of the date of such enactment; and 

“(2) all changes in rates of pay which 
result from the enactment of section 212 
of this title and which take effect retroac- 
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tively from the date on which the adjust- 
ments thereof are actually ordered under 
such section, shall be held and considered 
to become effective on the date on which 
such adjustments are actually ordered. 


“EMPLOYMENT OF RELATIVES BY PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS 


“SEC. 221. (a) Chapter 31 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“$3110. Employment of relatives; restric- 
tions 


(a) For the purpose of this section— 
(1) “agency” means— 

„) an Executive agency; 

„B) an office, agency, or other establish- 
ment in the legislative branch; 

“*(C) an office, agency, or other establish- 
ment in the judicial branch; and 

„% D) the government of the District of 
Columbia; 

“*(2) “public official” means an officer (in- 
cluding the President and a Member of Con- 
gress), a member of the uniformed service, 
an employee and any other individual, in 
whom is vested the authority by law, rule, 
or regulation, or to whom the authority has 
been delegated, to appoint, employ, promote, 
or advance individuals, or to recommend in- 
dividuals for appointment, employment, pro- 
motion, or advancement, in connection with 
employment in an agency; and 

“*(3) “relative” means, with respect to a 
public official, an individual who is related to 
the public official as father, mother, son, 
daughter, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, first 
cousin, nephew, niece, husband, wife, father- 
in-law, mother-in-law, son-in-law, daugh- 
ter-in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, 
stepfather, stepmother, stepson, stepdaugh- 
ter, stepbrother, stepsister, half brother, or 
half sister. 

““(b) A public official may not appoint, 
employ, promote, advance, or advocate for 
appointment, employment, promotion, or 
advancement, in or to a civilian position in 
the agency in which he is serving or over 
which he exercises jurisdiction or control 
any individual who is a relative of the pub- 
lic official. An individual may not be ap- 
pointed, employed, promoted, or advanced 
in or to a civilian position in an agency if 
such appointment, employment, promotion, 
or advancement has been advocated by a 
public official, serving in or exercising juris- 
diction or control over the agency, who is 
a relative of the individual, 

e) An individual appointed, employed, 
promoted, or advanced in violation of this 
section is not entitled to pay, and money 
may not be paid from the Treasury as pay 
to an individual so appointed, employed, pro- 
moted, or advanced. 

„d) The Civil Service Commission may 
prescribe regulations authorizing the tem- 
porary employment, in the event of emer- 
gencies resulting from natural disasters or 
similar unforeseen events or circumstances, 
of individuals whose employment would 
otherwise be prohibited by this section. 

e) This section shall not be construed 
to prohibit the appointment of an individual 
who is a preference eligible in any case in 
which the passing over of that individual 
on a certificate of eligibles furnished under 
section 3317(a) of this title will result in 
the selection for appointment of an indi- 
dual who is not a preference eligible.’ 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 31 of title 
5, United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing the following new item at the end there- 


“i 


“s 


“3110. Employment of relatives; 
tions’. 

“(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion do not apply to an appointment, em- 
ployment, advancement, or promotion made 
or advocated by a public official of any in- 
dividual who is a relative of the public of- 


restric- 
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ficial if, prior to the effective date of this 
section, the individual was appointed by the 
public official, or received an appointment 
advocated by the public official, and is serv- 
ing under the appointment on such effective 
date. 

“TRAVEL STATUS 

“Sec. 222. (a) Section 5542 (b) (2) (B) of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

„B) the travel (i) involves the perform- 
ance of work while traveling, (ii) is incident 
to travel that involves the performance of 
work while traveling, (iii) is carried out un- 
der arduous conditions, or (iv) results from 
an eyent which could not be scheduled or 
controlled administratively.’. 

“(b) Section 3571 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new subsection as follows: 

„e) Time spent in a travel status away 
from the official duty station of an employee 
is not hours of work unless the travel (i) 
involves the performance of work while 
traveling, (ii) is incident to travel that in- 
volves the performance of work while travel- 
ing, (iil) is carried out under arduous con- 
ditions, or (iv) results from an event which 
could not be scheduled or controlled admin- 
istratively.’. 

“(c) Subchapter II of chapter 57 of title 
5, United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“1$ 5733. Expeditious travel 

“ ‘The travel of an employee shall be by 
the most expeditious means of transportation 
practicable and shall be commensurate with 
the nature and purpose of the duties of the 
employee requiring such travel.’; and 

“(2) by inserting after item 5732 in the 
analysis of such subchapter the following 
new item: 

“ ‘5733. Expeditious travel.’. 

„(d) Section 5544(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: Time spent in a travel status away 
from the official duty station of an employee 
subject to this subsection is not hours of 
work unless the travel (i) involves the per- 
formance of work while traveling, (ii) is in- 
cident to travel that involves the performance 
of work while traveling, (iii) is carried out 
under arduous conditions, or (iv) results 
from an event which could not be scheduled 
or controlled administratively.’. 

“APPEALS FROM POSITION CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 

“Sec. 223. (a) Subchapter IV of chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ «$ 5845. Position classification appeals 

On application, made in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Civil Service 
Commission, by an employee subject to sec- 
tion 5341 (a) of this title for the review of 
the action of an employing agency in clas- 
sifying his position for pay purposes, the 
Commission shall— 

(1) ascertain currently the facts as to 
the duties, responsibilities, and qualification 
requirements of the position; 

“*(2) decide whether the position has been 
properly classified; and 

(3) approve, disapprove, or modify, in ac- 
cordance with its decision, the action of the 
employing agency in classifying the position. 
The Commission shall certify to the agency 
concerned its action under paragraph (3) of 
this section. The agency shall act in accord- 
ne with the certificate, and the certificate 

on all administrative, certifying, 
Panail, disbursing, and accounting officials.’. 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 53 is amended 
by inserting the following new item after 
item 5344. 


5845. Position classification appeals.’. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 224. (a) Section 4101(2)(B) of title 
5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘Coast and Geodetic Survey’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Environmental Sci- 
ence Services Administration’. 

“(b) Section 8339(e)(2) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

(2) the greater of— 

„) the final basic pay of the Member; 
or 

„) the final basic pay of the appointive 
position of a former Member who elects to 
have his annuity computed or recomputed 
under section 8344 (b) (1) of this title.“ 

“(c) Section 1(b) of the Act of August 25, 
1958 (72 Stat. 838; 3 U.S.C. 102, note), as 
amended, is amended by striking out ‘$65,000’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$80,000’, and 
by striking out the fourth sentence therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘The annual rate of compensation payable 
to any such person shall not exceed the 
highest annual rate of basic pay now or 
hereafter provided by law for positions at 
level II of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5313 of title 5, United States Code.’. 


“COMMISSION ON EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND 
JUDICIAL SALARIES 


“Sec, 225. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMIS- 
sion.—There is hereby established a commis- 
sion to be known as the Commission on 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Salaries 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Commission’). 

“(b) MEMBERSHIP.— 

“(1) The Commission shall be composed 
of nine members who shall be appointed 
from private life, as follows: 

“(A) three appointed by the President of 
the United States, one of whom shall be 
designated as Chairman by the President; 

“(B) two appointed by the President of the 
Senate; 

“(C) two appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; an 

“(D) two appointed by the Chief Justice 
of the United States, 

“(2) The terms of office of persons first 
appointed as members of the Commission 
shall be for the period of the 1969 fiscal year 
of the Federal Government, except that, if 
any appointment to membership on the 
Commission is made after the beginning and 
before the close of such fiscal year, the term 
of office based on such appointment shall be 
for the remainder of such fiscal year. 

“(3) After the close of the 1969 fiscal year 
of the Federal Government, persons shall be 
appointed as members of the Commission 
with respect to every fourth fiscal year fol- 
lowing the 1969 fiscal year. The terms of 
office of persons so appointed shall be for the 
period of the fiscal year with respect to which 
the appointment is made, except that, if any 
appointment is made after the beginning 
and before the close of any such fiscal year, 
the term of office based on such appointment 
shall be for the remainder of such fiscal 
year. 

(4) A vacancy in the membership of the 
Commission shall be filled in the manner 
in which the original appointment was made. 

“(5) Each member of the Commission 
shall be paid at the rate of $100 for each 
day such member is engaged upon the work 
of the Commission and shall be allowed 
travel expenses, including a per diem allow- 
ance, in accordance with section 5703(b) of 
title 5, United States Code, when engaged in 
the performance of services for the Com- 
mission. 

„(e) PERSONNEL OF COMMISSION.— 

“(1) Without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 58 of such title, relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay rates, 
and on a temporary basis for periods cover- 
ing all or part of any fiscal year referred to 
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in subsection (b) (2) and (3) of this sec- 
tion— 

“(A) the Commission is authorized to ap- 
point an Executive Director and fix his basic 
pay at the rate provided for level V of the 
Executive Schedule by section 5316 of title 5, 
United States Code; and 

“(B) with the approval of the Commis- 
sion, the Executive Director is authorized to 
appoint and fix the basic pay (at respective 
rates not in excess of the maximum rate of 
the General Schedule in section 5332 of title 
5, United States Code) of such additional 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out 
the function of the Commission. 

(2) Upon the request of the Commission, 
the head of any department, agency, or es- 
tablishment of any branch of the Federal 
Government is authorized to detail, on a 
reimbursable basis, for periods covering all 
or part of any fiscal year referred to in sub- 
section (b) (2) and (3) of this section, any 
of the personnel of such department, agency, 
or establishment to assist the Commission in 
carrying out its function. 

d) Use or UNITED STATES MAILS BY COM- 
MIssION.—The Commission may use the 
United States mails in the same manner and 
upon the same conditions as other depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States. 

„(e) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES.— 
The Administrator of General Services shall 
provide administrative support services for 
the Commission on a reimbursable basis. 

(f) Funcrion.—The Commission shall 
conduct, in each of the ve fiscal years 
referred to in subsection (b) (2) and (3) of 
this section, a review of the rates of pay 
ofr— 

“(A) Senators, Members of the House of 
Representatives, and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico; 

“(B) offices and positions in the legisla- 
tive branch referred to in subsections (a), 
(b), (e), and (d) of section 203 of the Federal 
Legislative Salary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 415; 
Public Law 88-426); 

“(C) justices, judges, and other personnel 
in the judicial branch referred to in sections 
402(d) and 408 of the Federal Judicial Salary 
Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 434; Public Law 88-426); 
and 

(D) offices and positions under the Execu- 
tive Schedule in subchapter II of chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code. 


Such review by the Commission shall be made 
for the purpose of determining and provid- 
ing— 

(1) the appropriate pay levels and rela- 
tionships between and among the respective 
offices and positions covered by such review, 
and 

“(ii) the appropriate pay relationships be- 
tween such offices and positions and the 
offices and positions subject to the provisions 
of chapter 61 and subchapter III of chapter 
53 of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay rates. 

“(g) REPORT BY COMMISSION TO THE PRESI- 
DENT.—The Commission shall submit to the 
President a report of the results of each 
review conducted by the Commission of the 
offices and positions within the purview of 
subparagraphs (A), (B), (O), and (D) of sub- 
section (f) of this section, together with its 
recommendations. Each such report shall be 
submitted on such date as the President may 
designate but not later than January 1 next 
following the close of the fiscal year in which 
the review is conducted by the Commission. 

“(h) RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT 
WITH RESPECT ro Pay.—The President shall 
include, in the budget next transmitted by 
him to the Congress after the date of the 
submission of the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission under subsection 
(g) of this section, his recommendations 
with respect to the exact rates of pay which 
he deems advisable, for those offices and po- 
sitions within the purview of subparagraphs 
(A), (B), (C), and (D) of subsection (f) 
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of this section. As used in this subsection, 
the term ‘budget’ means the budget re- 
ferred to in section 201 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
11). 

“(i) EFFECTIVE DATE OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE PRESIDENT. — 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, all or part (as the case 
may be) of the recommendations of the 
President transmitted to the Congress in 
the budget under subsection (h) of this 
section shall become effective at the begin- 
ning of the first pay period which begins 
after the thirtieth day following the trans- 
mittal of such recommendations in the 
budget; but only to the extent that, between 
the date of transmittal of such recommenda- 
tions in the budget and the beginning of 
such first pay period 

“(A) there has not been enacted into law 
a statute which establishes rates of pay other 
than those proposed by all or part of such 
recommendations, 

“(B) neither House of the Congress has 
enacted legislation which specificially dis- 
approves all or part of such recommenda- 
tions, or 

(0) both. 

“(2) Any part of the recommendations of 
the President may, in accordance with ex- 
press provisions of such recommendations, be 
made operative on a date later than the 
date on which such recommendations other- 
wise are to take effect. 

“(j) EFFECT OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
PRESIDENT ON EXISTING LAW AND Prior PRESI- 
DENTIAL RECOMMENDATIONS.—The recom- 
mendations of the President transmitted to 
the Congress immediately following a review 
conducted by the Commission in one of the 
fiscal years referred to in subsection (b) (2) 
and (3) of this section shall be held and 
considered to modify, supersede, or render 
inapplicable, as the case may be, to the 
extent inconsistent therewith— 

“(A) all provisions of law enacted prior to 
the effective date or dates of all or part (as 
the case may be) of such recommendations 
(other than any provision of law enacted in 
the period specified in paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (i) of this section with respect to 
such recommendations), and 

“(B) any prior recommendations of the 
President which take effect under this 
section. 

“(k) PUBLICATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE PRESIDENT.-The recommendations of 
the President which take effect shall be 
printed in the Statutes at Large in the same 
volume as public laws and shall be printed in 
the Federal Register and included in the 
Code of Federal Regulations. 


“TITLE III—PROHIBITION OF PANDER- 
ING ADVERTISEMENTS 
“Sec. 301. (a) Chapter 51 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end of such chapter the following new 
section: 


“ *§ 4009. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 
ments in the mails 


“*(a) Whoever for himself, or by his agents 
or assigns, mails or causes to be mailed any 
pandering advertisement which offers for 
sale matter which the addressee in his sole 
discretion believes to be erotically arousing 
or sexually provocative shall be subject to 
an order of the Postmaster General to re- 
frain from further mailings of such mate- 
rials to designated addresses thereof. 

“*(b) Upon receipt of notice from an ad- 
dressee that he has received such mail mat- 
ter, determined by the addressee in his sole 
discretion to be of the character described 
in subsection (a) of this section, the Post- 
master General shall issue an order, if re- 
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quested by the addressee, to the sender 
thereof, 


e) The order of the Postmaster General 
shall expressly prohibit the sender and his 
agents or assigns from making any further 
mailings to the designated addressees, effec- 
tive on the thirtieth calendar day after 
receipt of the order. The order of the Post- 
master General shall also direct the sender 
and his agents or assigns to delete im- 
mediately the names of the designated ad- 
dresses from all mailings lists owned or con- 
trolled by the sender or his agents or assigns 
and, further, shall prohibit the sender and 
his agents or assigns from the sale, rental, 
exchange, or other transaction involving 
mailing lists bearing the names of the 
designated addressees, 

“‘(d) Whenever the Postmaster General 
believes that the sender or anyone acting on 
his behalf has violated or is violating the 
order given under this section, he shall serve 
upon the sender, by registered or certified 
mail, a complaint stating the reasons for his 
belief and request that any response thereto 
be filed in writing with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral within fifteen days after the date of 
such service. If the Postmaster General, after 
appropriate hearing if requested by the send- 
er, and without a hearing if such a hearing 
is not requested, thereafter determines that 
the order given has been or is being violated, 
he is authorized to request the Attorney 
General to make application, and the At- 
torney General is authorized to make ap- 
plication, to a district court of the United 
States for an order directing compliance 
with such notice. 

“*(e) Any district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which any 
mail matter shall have been sent or received 
in violation of the order provided for by this 
section shall have jurisdiction, upon appli- 
cation by the Attorney General, to issue an 
order commanding compliance with such no- 
tice. Failure to observe such order may be 
punished by the court as contempt thereof. 

“(f) Receipt of mail matter thirty days 
or more after the effective date of the order 
provided for by this section shall create a 
rebuttable presumption that such mail was 
sent after such effective date. 

“*(g) Upon request of any addressee, the 
order of the Postmaster General shall include 
the names of any of his minor children who 
have not attained their nineteenth birth- 
day, and who reside with the addressee. 

“*(h) The provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 5 (relating to administrative pro- 
cedure) and chapter 7 (relating to judicial 
review) of part I of title 5, United States 
Code, shall not apply to any provisions of 
this section. 

%) For the purposes of this section 

“*(1) mail matter, directed to a specific 
address covered in the order of the Post- 
master General, without designation of a 
specific addressee thereon, shall be consid- 
ered as addressed to the person named in the 
Postmaster General’s order; and 

%) the term “children” includes natural 
children, stepchildren, adopted children, and 
children who are wards of or in custody of 
the addressee or who are living with such 
addressee in a regular parent-child relation- 
ship.’. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 51 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof— 

4009. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 
ments in the mails.“ 

“Sec. 302. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective on the one hundred and 
twentieth day after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 
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“TITLE IV—FEDERAL EMPLOYEES LIFE 
INSURANCE 

“Src. 401. Section 8704 (a) of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(a) An employee eligible for insurance is 
entitled to be insured for an amount of group 
life insurance, plus an equal amount of group 
accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance, in accordance with the following sched- 
ule, which schedule shall be automatically 
extended by the amounts of 
increases in the annual rate of basic pay for 
positions at level II of the Executive Sched- 
ule under section 5313 of this title: 


The amount of 
“tf annual pay is— The amount of four acci- 
= rp Ife tal death 
Greater than— But not greater insurance is— and dismem- 
than— berment in- 
surance is— 
0 $8, 000 $10, 000 $10,000 
$8, 000 9. 000 11, 000 11,000 
9, 000 10, 000 12, 000 12, 000 
10, 000 11, 000 13, 000 13, 000 
11, 000 12, 000 14, 000 14, 000 
12, 000 13, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
13,000 14, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
14, 000 15, 000 17, 000 17, 000 
15, 000 16, 000 18, 000 18, 000 
16, 000 17, 000 19, 000 19, 000 
17, 000 18, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
18, 000 19, 000 21.000 21, 000 
19, 000 20, 000 22, 000 22, 000 
20, 000 21.000 23.000 23, 000 
21.000 22, 000 24,000 24,000 
22, 000 23, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
23,000 24, 000 26, 000 26, 000 
24.000 25, 100 27,000 27.000 
25, 000 26, 000 28, 000 28, 000 
26, 000 27, 000 29, 000 29, 000 
27,000 28, 000 30, 000 30, 000 
28, 000 29, 000 31, 000 31, 000 

Z 32. 000 32, 000“. 


“Sec. 402. Section 8707 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“*§ 8707. Employee deductions; withholding 

During each period in which an employee 
is insured under a policy of insurance pur- 
chased by the Civil Service Commission 
under section 8709 of this title, there shall be 
withheld from the pay of the employee his 
share of the cost of the group life insurance 
and accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance. The amount withheld shall be at 
the rate, adjusted to the nearest half-cent, 
of 66%, percent of the level cost of each $1,000 
of insurance, as determined by the Commis- 
sion.’. 

“Sec. 403 Section 8708(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„(a) For each period in which an em- 
ployee is insured under a policy of insurance 
purchased by the Civil Service Commission 
under section 8709 of this title, a sum equal 
to one-half the amount which is withheld 
from the pay of the employee under section 
8707 of this title shall be contributed from 
the appropriation or fund which is used to 
pay him.“ 

“Sec. 404. Chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by adding the following new section: 


“*§ 8714a. Optional insurance 

a) Under the conditions, directives, and 
terms specified in sections 8709-8712 of this 
title, the Civil Service Commission, without 
regard to section 5 of title 41, may purchase a 
policy which shall make available to each 
insured employee equal amounts of optional 
life insurance and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance in addition to the 
amounts provided in section 8704(a) of this 
title. 

“*(b) The optional life insurance and acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insurance 
shall be made available to each insured em- 
ployee under such conditions as the Com- 
mission shall prescribe and in amounts ap- 
proved by the Commission but not more 
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than the greater of $10,000 or an amount 
which, when added to the amount provided 
in séction 8704(a) of this title, makes the 
sum of his insurance equal to his annual 

ay. 
z 92 60% (1) The optional insurance on an em- 
ployee stops on his separation from service, 
12 months after discontinuance of his pay, 
or on his entry on active duty or active duty 
for training, as provided in sections 8706 (a) 
and 8706 (d) of this title. 

“*(2) So much of the optional life insur- 
ance in force on an employee on the date he 
retires on an immediate annuity or becomes 
entitled to receive compensation for work 
injuries which has been in force for not less 
than— 

“*(A) the full period or periods of service 
during which the optional insurance was 
available to him; or 

„B) the 12 years of service immediately 
preceding his retirement or beginning date 
of entitlement to compensation for work in- 
juries and during which the optional insur- 
ance was available to him; 


whichever is shorter, may be continued— 

“*(A) after retirement, under the same 
conditions (except with respect to cost but 
including reduction of the amount contin- 
ued) as provided in section 8706(b) of this 
title; or 

B) while in receipt of compensation for 
work injuries under the same conditions (ex- 
cept with respect to cost) as provided in sec- 
tion 8706(c) of this title. 


During each period in which an employee 
continues optional life insurance after re- 
tirement or while in receipt of compensa- 
tion for work injuries, as provided in sec- 
tion 8706(b) or 8706(c) of this title, the 
full cost thereof shall be withheld from his 
annuity or compensation, except that, at the 
end of the calendar month in which he be- 
comes 65 years of age, the optional life in- 
surance shall be without cost to him. 
Amounts so withheld shall be deposited, used, 
and invested as provided in section 8714 
of this title and shall be reported and ac- 
counted for separately from amounts with- 
held and contributed under sections 8707 
and 8708 of this title. 

“*(e) The cost of the optional insurance 
shall be determined from time to time by 
the Commission on the basis of such age 
groups as it considers appropriate. 

“*(f) The amount of optional life, or life 
and accidental death, insurance in force on 
an employee at the date of his death shall 
be as provided in section 8705 of this 
title.“: and 

“(2) by inserting in the analysis of such 
chapter the following new item after item 
8714: 

“:8714a. Optional insurance.’. 

“Sec. 405. (a) The amendments made by 
sections 401 to 403, inclusive, of this Act shall 
take effect on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after the sixtieth 
day following the date of enactment. In the 
case of an employee who dies or retires dur- 
ing the period beginning on the date of en- 
actment of this Act and prior to the effective 
date prescribed by this subsection, the 
amount of insurance shall be determined as 
if the amendments made by section 401 were 
in effect for such employee during such 
period. 

“(b)(1) The amendments made by sec- 
tion 404 of this Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the one hundred and eightieth 
day following the date of enactment, or on 
any earlier date that the Civil Service Com- 
mission may prescribe, which is at least sixty 
days after the date of enactment. In the case 
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of an employee who dies during the period 
beginning on the date of enactment and end- 
ing on the effective date prescribed by or 
pursuant to this subsection, or during the 
sixty days immediately following such period 
if the Commission determines that he did 
not have a reasonable opportunity to elect 
the optional insurance made available by 
section 404, the insurance of such employee 
shall be determined as if the amendments 
made by section 404 had been in effect on the 
date of such death, and the employee had 
elected to receive the maximum amount of 
optional insurance available to him under 
such amendments. An employee who retires 
during the period beginning on the date of 
enactment and ending on the effective date 
prescribed by or pursuant to this subsection 
shall have an opportunity to elect the op- 
tional insurance made available by section 
404. 

(2) In the case of an employee in the 
service on the effective date prescribed by or 
pursuant to this subsection, (i) the period 
during which such employee may elect to re- 
ceive optional insurance under the amend- 
ment made by section 404 shall not expire 
prior to the sixtieth day after such effective 
date, and (ii) for the purpose of de 
the amount of insurance to be continued 
after retirement, the period during which 
such optional insurance was available to 
such employee shall not be considered to 
have commenced prior to the expiration of 
sixty days following such effective date. 

“(c) The amendments made by sections 
401 to 404, inclusive, of this Act shall have 
no effect in the case of an employee who died, 
was finally separated, or retired prior to 
the date of enactment. 

“Sec. 406. The Employees Life Insurance 
Fund is available without limitation for ex- 
penses incurred by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in carrying out section 404 of this Act.“. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 

Davm N. HENDERSON, 

ARNOLD OLSEN, 

Monnis K. UDALL, 

DOMINICK V. DANIELS, 

GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

MIKE MONRONEY, 

RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Hicks (at the 
request of Mr. MEEpDS), on account of of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. RANDALL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hanna, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Cann, (at the request of Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT) for 15 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HaMMERSCHMIDT) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. LANGEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Montcomery) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. GaTHINGs. 

Mr. EcKHARDT. 

Mr. Comer in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills ot the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 286. An act to provide that the cost of 
certain investigations by the Bureau of 
Reclamation shall be nonreimbursable; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 1017. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to pay for the cost of surfacing 
1%o miles of a certain access road in Putnam 
County, Fla.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

S. 1058. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell lands embraced in cer- 
tain terminated entries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 1059. An act to amend the act relating 
to the leasing of lands in Alaska for grazing 
in order to make certain improvements in 
such act; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 2402. An act to provide for credit in the 
Kings River Water Association and others for 
excess payments for the years 1954 and 1955; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did December 6, 1967, 
present to the President, for his approval 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 480. An act to amend the act of 
October 4, 1961, relating to the acquisition of 
wet lands for conservation of migratory 
waterfowl, to extend for an additional 8 
years the period during which funds may be 
appropriated under that act, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 10805. An act to extend the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission; and 

H.R. 12638. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain vessels for conversion and 
operation in unsubsidized service between 
the west coast of the United States and the 
territory of Guam. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 33 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, December 11, 
1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Report on the United Nations and the 
issue of deep ocean resources (Rept. No. 999). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. H.R. 
4765. An act relating to the income tax treat- 
ment of certain distributions pursuant to the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, as 
amended (Rept. No. 1010). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of conference. 
House Joint Resolution 888. Joint resolution 
making continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1968, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1011). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee of conference. 
S. 2388. An act to provide an improved Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, to authorize funds 
for the continued operation of economic op- 
portunity programs, to authorize an Emer- 
gency Employment Act, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1012). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DULSKI: Committee on conference. 
H.R. 7977. An act to adjust certain postage 
rates, to adjust the rates of basic compen- 
sation for certain officers and employees in 
the Federal Government, and to regulate 
the mailing of pandering advertisements, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1013). 
Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 866. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Pacino Biancarosso (Rept. No. 1000). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 964. An act for the relief of Roberto 
Perdomo (Rept. No. 1001). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 

S. 2153. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Rafael Montalvoy Urrutibeascoa (Rept. No. 
1002). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 22086. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jorge Rolando Guerra-Reyes (Rept. No. 
1003). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2265. An act for the relief of 
Christopher Nicholas Rushton (Rept. No. 
1004). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.2119. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Octavio Suarez-Murias (Rept. No. 1005). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2709. A bill for the relief of Suh Yoon 
Sup and Suh OK Sun; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1006). Referred to the Committe 
of the Whole House. 

- Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4030. A bill for the relief of Yong Chin 
Sager; with amendment (Rept. No. 1007). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 11292. A bill for the relief of 
Jung Soo Doc; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1008). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 981. Resolution opposing 
the granting of permanent residence in the 
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United States to certain aliens; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1009). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 14329. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of reserve stocks 
of agricultural commodities by producers 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
national security, public protection, meeting 
international commitments, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R. 14330. A bill to provide a comprehen- 
sive program for the control of drunkenness 
and the prevention and treatment of alcohol- 
ism in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 14331. A bill to amend the Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act to require State law coverage 
of certain employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions and of State hospitals and institutions 
of higher education; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 14332. A bill to prohibit the intro- 
duction, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce of master keys for 
motor vehicles, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 14333. A bill to restrict the mailing 
of unsolicited credit cards; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14334. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the head- 
of-household benefits to all unremarried 
widows and widowers and to all individuals 
who have attained age 35 and who have 
never beeen married or who have been sepa- 
rated or divorced for 3 years or more; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 14335. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make the obstruction 
of interstate commerce by loan sharking a 
Federal offense, and to make the use of any 
facility in interstate commerce to promote 
loan sharking a Federal offense; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 14336. A bill to require that buses and 
trucks operated in commerce be equipped 
with instruments to provide a record of cer- 
tain operating data, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KLEPPE: 

H.R. 14337. A bill to establish producer 
owned and controlled emergency reserves of 
wheat, feed grains, and soybeans; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 14338. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Dolley Payne Madison, wife of the 
fourth President of the United States; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NICHOLS (for himself, Mr. 
Jones of Alabama, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
SELDEN, Mr. GarTHiIncs, and Mr. 
EVERETT) : 

H.R. 14339. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961, as amended, in order to provide addi- 
tional loan assistance under such act to farm- 
ers who have suffered severe production 
losses as the result of a national disaster; to 
the Committee on Agriculture.” 
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By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 14340. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on Revision of Fed- 
eral Taxation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WALDIE (for himself and Mr. 
Burton of California) : 

H.R. 14341. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and other statutes to pro- 
vide a new maritime program; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 14342. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961, as amended, in order to provide addi- 
tional loan assistance under such act to 
farmers who have suffered severe production 
losses as the result of a national disaster and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 14343. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.J. Res. 953. Joint resolution to proclaim 
National Jewish Hospital Save Your Breath 
Month; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H. Res. 1001. Resolution to create a special 
Committee on Film Classification; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ZABLOCET: 

H. Res. 1002. Resolution the 
sense of the House seeking U.S. initiative to 
assure United Nations Security Council con- 
sideration of the Vietnam conflict; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 
H.R. 14344. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Tarara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 14345. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
A. Cicoria; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 14346. A bill for the relief of Asuncion 
Casolino Berroya; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 14347. A bill for the relief of Vito 
Giannola, his wife Rosa Giannola and their 
son Salvatore Giannola; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14348. A bill for the relief of Matteo 
Lupo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOELSON: : 

HR. 14349. A bill for the relief of Gaspare 

to the Committee on the 


HR. 14350. A bill for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Cavallo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14351. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
DiLauro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 14352. A bill for the relief of Romeo 

P. Punzal; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. RESNICK: 
H.R. 14353. A bill for the relief of Alicia 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Hungarians in Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1967 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I am commending the fine 
speech by my distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey [Mr. PATTEN] on the 
prevailing conditions in Communist Ru- 
mania, with particular emphasis on the 
situation of the 1.75 million Hungarian 
minority in Transylvania. 

During the last Congress many of my 
colleagues have raised this subject in 
speeches and in resolutions submitted to 
the Chair. We feel that despite the pas- 
sage of time, the conditions under which 
the Rumanian people in general, and the 
Transylvanian Hungarians in particular, 
are forced to live are unbearable for any 
developed, freedom-loving people any- 
where. 

Today, it is fashionable to parrot the 
slogan of liberalization and nationaliza- 
tion of the formerly satellite regimes in 
Eastern Europe and to promote bridge- 
building. However, there is little evidence 
of such developments in fact in these 
countries. It is true that some of the 
most odious ways of persecution of the 
people and oppression of religious groups 
have abated somewhat in some of the 
Eastern European countries, but not, un- 
fortunately, in Rumania, 

It is also correct to state that Rumania 
is following a more nationalistic policy 
than in 1956, but any conclusions of a 
real rift between Moscow and Bucharest 
remain figments of wishful imagination. 
As Eugene Lyons, the senior editor of 
Reader’s Digest, put it in his speech on 
November 7, 1967, at Seton Hall Univer- 
sity, because of popular dislike the Ru- 
manian Communists would even refuse 
independence from Moscow should it 
ever be offered to them, as Moscow is 
the ultimate guarantee of their exist- 
ence. 

Under such circumstances, the belief 
that Rumania can become an independ- 
ent country where freedom will flourish 
at least to some extent remains the eter- 
nal pipedream of those who believe that 
communism will change its spots. The 
fate of the 1.75 million Hungarians in 
Transylvania offers further proof for our 
assertion. Bearers of a rich, 1,000-year- 
old culture, and the state nation in 
Transylvania during most of this milen- 
nium, the Hungarian minority now faces 
denationalization, political and religious 
repression that fails to abate, rather it 


heightens as a result of recent develop- 


ments. Their fate should be a warning 

to us that permanent, peaceful coexist- 

ence with communism remains impossi- 

ble and we should not cease to raise our 

voices against the denial of human and 

civil rights in Rumania, even though 
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the chances of their heeding them might 
remain very small indeed. 


The Farmer: A Vital Member 
of Our Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Arkansas 1967 Farm Family of the Year 
was the Troyce Endsley family, of Brad- 
ley, Lafayette County. They received this 
distinction at the annual awards lunch- 
eon held on December 1 at Hotel Marion, 
which was sponsored by the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Arkansas Press Asso- 
ciation, and State agricultural agencies. 
The Endsleys have a 4,000-acre farm on 
which they grow cotton, soybeans, al- 
falfa, and beef cattle. It was estimated 
that the farm produced 1,500 bales of 
cotton on 750 acres and an average of 36 
bushels of soybeans per acre on 400 acres. 
When Mr. Endsley started farming in 
1951 he was working as a laborer receiv- 
ing about 25 cents an hour. Three years 
later he purchased a used tractor and 
rented 90 acres of cotton land. Through 
frugality and hard work additional land 
and rented acreage was obtained. 

Mr. and Mrs. Endsley are the parents 
of five daughters: Betty, 16; Rethea, 14; 
Becky, 12; Pat, 9; and Beth, 3. 

This was the 21st year that the Arkan- 
sas Power & Light Co., the Arkansas 
Press Association, and agricultural agen- 
cies of the State had fostered and pro- 
moted this program which recognized 
merit by families engaged in agriculture. 
The competition was rigid in the selec- 
tion of farmers, first at the county level 
and next at the five district levels. The 
district winners were: Northeast, 
Thomas McDaniel, of Forrest City, St. 
Francis County; southwest, Troyce 
Endsley, of Bradley, Lafayette County; 
north central, M. E. Pelletier, of Damas- 
cus, Faulkner County; southeast, Earl 
Verser, Jr., of Eudora, Chicot County; 
and northwest, Joe Williams, of Van 
Buren, Crawford County. 

I was invited to address the luncheon 
at the time the selection was made on 
December 1, but due to the heavy snow- 
fall in the Washington area it was not 
possible to reach Little Rock in time for 
the luncheon meeting. The remarks that 
were prepared for delivery by me on that 
occasion are as follows: 

THE FARMER: A VITAL MEMBER OF OUR 
SOCIETY 
So many times the general public er- 


roneously looks upon the farmer as a sub- 
sidy-hungry feeder at the public trough, 


and the feeling exists that the Department 


of Agriculture with its upkeep of the farmer 
is a lavish and extravagant operation. Often- 


times, the appropriation of funds for 
agriculture are viewed with scorn and 
contempt for being too costly, because of 
the mistaken idea that the Department and 
the funds required to run it are beneficial 
to the farmer and the farmer alone. In 
order to correct this unfortunate and mis- 
leading attitude, we must look at the facts. 

A sizable part of the money spent by 
the Department of Agriculture is for the 
benefit of the consuming public. It goes to 
aid many people and businesses as well as 
the farmer. Let us review the following 1966 
fiscal year expenditures for Agriculture so 
that we can understand where the money 
was used. 

Public Law 480 funds that should be 
charged to foreign relations and defense, not 
the farmer: 


Sales of agricultural com- 
modities for currencies of 
the recipient foreign coun- 


tries $1, 138, 000, 000 


Sales of goods on credit 233, 000, 000 
Donations abroad 413, 000, 000 
Transfer of bartered goods 
to stockpile for defense 
DUIPOB6G eae sca S 26, 000, 000 
Donations of dairy products 
to armed services 9. 000, 000 
Total, foreign and 
defen te 1, 819, 000, 000 


Other phases of food programs not right- 
fully charged to farming costs: 


Domestic food distribution $233, 000, 000 


Food stamp program 69, 000, 000 
School lunch (builds strong 
bodies in our young people) — 197, 000, 000 
Milk program (special plan to 
drink more milk) 97, 000, 000 
Total for poor and needy.. 596, 000, 000 


Investments that will be repaid: 
Farmers Home and REA loans. $546, 000, 000 
Benefits for the future of America—long- 
Tange programs for improvement of agri- 
cultural and natural resources: 


Forestry (benefits everyone) $351, 000, 000 
Agriculture research (for- 
(( nae 221, 000, 000 
Plant disease and pest con- 
— . eek esis 73, 000, 000 
Agriculture conservation pro- 
C 252, 000, 000 
Soil and water resource pro- 
tection and development... 224, 000, 000 
Extension work 90, 000, 000 
Inspection of commodities 
. 79, 000, 000 
Other kindred outlays and 
Senses 93, 000, 000 
8 1, 383, 000, 000 


Expenditures largely for the stabilization 
of farm income, but also of benefit to others 
such as storage concerns—warehousemen 
and river and rail transportation facilities: 


CCC and price support pro- 
grams including loans, 
purchase, storage, han- 
dling and transportation 
and administration ex- 
penses 


Agriculture expenditures help the farmer 
and at the same time the general consuming 
public, our school children and the needy 
or poor people. These funds go to our de- 
fense establishment and to build good will 
with our neighbors overseas. These appro- 
priations build up our land and water re- 
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sources for future generations. It has been 
estimated by Department of Agriculture 
sources that, during fiscal 1966, funds spent 
for programs that assisted and aided con- 
sumers, the general public and business con- 
cerns represented nearly two-thirds of the 
total expenditures made by the Department 
of Agriculture during that year. This story 
needs to be told and retold. It is worthy of 
repetition. 

The people who supply the nation with 
the basic necessities of livelihood, food 
and fiber, need to be praised and encour- 
aged, not denounced. The farmer receives 
only a small part of the consumer dollar 
spent for food. The price of a loaf of white 
bread in 1966 was 22.2 cents. How much 
of that price did the farmer receive? Only 
3.7 cents for the wheat and other items that 
made up the loaf. The price of a business 
shirt made of cotton was an average of $4.38 
in 1966. The farmer received 24 cents for 
the cotton or about five or six percent of the 
total retail price. Although the retail price 
of this shirt was 12 cents higher as com- 
pared to 1965, the farmer’s price for the cot- 
ton was two cents less. 

Farming is an expensive business, and 
more capital outlay is needed per farm work- 
er than is required for a worker in industry. 
The average investment for one farm worker 
is $35,958 in comparison to $20,910 per fac- 
tory worker. 

Even though there are fewer people farm- 
ing, the capital requirements to operate a 
farm have been rising appreciably. The 
average investment for each farm has gone 
up from $6,158 in 1940 to $16,979 in 1950. 
In 1966 the average capital outlay per farm 
$65,960, and the farmer is equally as entitled 
to a fair return on his investment as any 
businessman. 

The number of farms has declined from 
6,400,000 in 1940 to 3,300,000 in 1966, This 
reduction in the number of farmers by one- 
half in 25 years makes it necessary for the 
man still on the farm to do a much bigger 
job. You have but to visit a modern super- 
market to determine whether the farmer 
has succeeded. American farmers by far out- 
strip farmers of any other country of the 
world in production, This is a fact of which 
every citizen in the United States should 
be proud and grateful. What it means is that 
while most people on this earth spend at 
least half and often more of their entire in- 
come for food. In this nation families spend 
only 18 per cent of their earnings for the 
highest type of a balanced diet of nutritious 
foods. It is a real blessing that our people are 
so well fed and healthy on such a small part 
of their income. 

If our farmers still used the methods that 
were customary here in 1940, the cost of this 
nation’s food and fiber today would be an 
additional 13 billion dollars a year, and each 
family would have to pay about $5.00 more 
per week for its market basket. 

Only eight of every 100 wage earners work 
in agriculture in the United States. Since 
food is the most important commodity pro- 
duced for mankind, this efficiency on the 

of our farmers leaves the other 82 peo- 
ple available for producing goods and serv- 
ices for modern living. This makes it possible 
for us to have the highest standard of living 
ever known to man, because the other work- 
ers are free to manufacture television sets, 
refrigerators, washing machines, etc. They 
can operate banks, work in hospitals, sell in- 
surance, build homes, serve utility compa- 
nies, the news media and various other serv- 
ices, including the national defense. 

The American farmer's contribution to our 
high standard of living has been provided 
under tremendous drawbacks or handicaps. 

During 1966 the net income for farm labor, 
including management, averaged $1.60 per 
hour, but for the same period the average 
wage of industrial workers, excluding man- 
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agement, was $2.71 per hour. In the past 20 
years, industrial workers’ hourly earnings 
have increased 123 percent. During the same 
20 years, farm prices went down 11 percent. 

If you will look at the basic commodity 
prices of today and compare them with 1947 
prices, any doubt you may have about these 
reductions will be removed. Cotton is selling 
for about 28 cents per pound by figuring in 
as a part of that price the subsidy paid by 
the government, and in 1947 cotton was sell- 
ing for about 32 cents per pound. Corn, in 
1967, was bringing $1.26 per bushel, but the 
1947 price was $2.16. Wheat now averages 
$2.40 and that includes the value of the cer- 
tificates instead of the $2.29 the farmer re- 
ceived in 1947, 

Living in the United States are 200 million 
people who have to be fed, clothed and 
housed. In the underdeveloped areas in Asia, 
South America and Africa, the population 
explosion is resulting in food shortages, mal- 
nutrition, under-nutrition and hunger. These 
nations for many years will have to get sup- 
plemental food from other countries, al- 
though these people make less wages and 
cannot buy our products at the same prices 
paid in this country. Our farmers who re- 
ceive $1.60 an hour for their work are finding 
it most difficult to buy all the machinery 
and chemicals they want to buy from indus- 
try that is paying $2.71 for labor. 

The farmer is not asking preferential treat- 
ment, but he is entitled to fair play or rea- 
sonable returns on his investment of capital 
and labor. Without the assurance of a rea- 
sonable profit he may not be able to produce 
the increased requirements of commodities. 
This is why government assistance is neces- 
sary to our country’s welfare. In reality it is 
more of a subsidy of the housewife and of 
the downtrodden than of the farmer. Let us 
do all that is possible in this nation to keep 
our farmlands fertile and prosperous. The 
farmer is a vital and essential member of 
our society, 


Retirement of Merritt Crouch, of Alliance, 
Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it must be a 
very rewarding experience for a man to 
retire from active work, leaving behind a 
tangible monument to the success of his 
life’s work. Few men are this fortunate. 
One of them is my very good friend, Mer- 
ritt Crouch, of Alliance, Ohio, who retired 
October 31 after 41 years of service with 
agricultural cooperatives. 

Merritt’s monument is the United Co- 
operatives, Inc., an organization which 
moved into Alliance in 1939 when Mer- 
ritt was asked to select a location for a 
new paint manufacturing plant. Later, 
general headquarters of United Coopera- 
tives moved to Alliance and in 1943 he 
became its acting general manager. He 
retired this year from the position of 
executive vice president and general 
manager. 

During his years of leadership the vol- 
ume of business increased from approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 to over $50,000,000. 
Anyone who does business with any co- 
operative is familiar with the Unico label 
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and the reliable products manufactured 
and/or distributed by this agency. 
Merritt Crouch has always had time 
for civic activities in addition to his life 
in business, and has been a leader in 
chamber of commerce affairs. Most re- 
cently he has been working on the estab- 
lishment of legal aid services for the poor 
in Stark County. His interests are varied 
and his energies seem unlimited. Though 
retired, we expect Merritt Crouch to re- 
main a dynamic force in the life of our 
county and State for many years to come. 


High Taxes Result in Unbridled Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1967 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of Federal spending and taxes is 
very much on the minds of every Member 
of this House and is of great concern to 
the public generally. 

As pertinent to our present problem, 
I submit the following excerpts from a 
speech made on March 19, 1952: 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House 
Resolution 578 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], and pend- 
ing that, I yield myself 15 minutes at this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, for the past two decades this 
splendid young Republic has been going 
through one crisis after another; some were 
real, others mere political creations advanced 
to perpetuate those in control of the govern- 
ment in power. Today we are faced with an- 
other crisis, a real crisis, a crisis that threat- 
ens to destroy the fiscal foundation of the 
Republic. We are on the brink of the preci- 
pice of national bankruptcy. More and more 
thoughtful citizens throughout the country 
are realizing and fully appreciating the dan- 
gers ahead if this unbridled governmental 
spending is permitted to continue. 

Today we, the representatives of the peo- 
ple, are given an opportunity to apply the 
brakes and thus make a further contribution 
toward reversing the trend in extravagant 
governmental spending. 

This rule makes in order the considera- 
tion of H.R. 7072, the annual independent 
offices appropriation bill, a bill appropriating 
funds for the next fiscal year for most of the 
Federal bureaus. The President, through his 
Budget Bureau, requested of the Congress a 
total of $2,085,097,390 for these bureaus. The 
Appropriations Committee, under the able 
leadership of its subcommittee chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS], 
has cut that request by a total of $700,048,- 
695. In every case the committee has made 
substantial reductions excepting, of course, 
such items which are fixed and not suscep- 
tible to reduction, 

As one who has long been interested in 
this economy drive. I desire now to express, 
in the premises, on my own part and on the 
part of my coworkers, the gratitude of all 
economy-minded Members of this body for 
the committee’s efforts. While further efforts 
will be made in the form of appropriate 
amendments to make even further econ- 
omies, I apprehend that determined efforts 
will be made by those Members of the House 
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who consider themselves liberal minded to 
restore the reductions made by the commit- 
tee in an effort to continue the spending 
spree. This effort must not prevail. The line 
must be held. 
BALANCED BUDGET 

Mr. Speaker, I have been alarmed for the 
past several years over the dismal picture 
presented of the country going deeper and 
deeper each year into the red while the Fed- 
eral Government digs deeper and deeper into 
the pocket of the American taxpayers. More 
than a year ago a little band of southern 
Democrats, with the aid of others, in this 
body got together and agreed to accept the 
President’s challenge to cut his budget. Last 
year we succeeded in trimming that budget 
several hundred million dollars, This year 
others have joined our group and the work 
continues. We have reason to believe that, 
with the addition of more and more converts 
to the cause, the budget can be balanced this 
year in spite of the $82,000,000,000 request of 
the President with the resultant $14,000,- 
000,000 proposed deficit. If the economy line 
is held on this bill and the succeeding ap- 
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propriation bills yet to come before us, there 
will be no necessity for any deficit. We can 
place ourselves on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Therefore our immediate objective this year 
should be a balanced budget. 

It is as obvious as the noonday sun that if 
we cannot balance the budget now, with an 
all-time high national income of cheap 
money together with an all-time high taxing 
program, the hope of ever balancing the Na- 
tion's budget is indeed dim. In fact, pru- 
dence suggests that under such conditions 
we should be retiring a part of our gargan- 
tuan debt and fortifying our fiscal condition 
for the eventual rainy day. 


FANTASTIC GROWTH OF NATIONAL DEBT 

Mr. Speaker, the growth of our national 
debt and the fantastic amount of taxes ex- 
tracted from our people has caused me to do 
a little research. I thought it might be well 
to call the attention of the Congress and the 
country to some comparative figures of taxes 
and expenditures by our Federal Govern- 
ment at 25-year intervals over a period of the 
past 160 years of the country’s history. The 
startling results are as follows: 


Period Total expenditures Net receipts Change in public debt 

1789 to 1813__ $219, 233, 000 $221, 816, 000 1 $6, 024, 000. 00 
1814 to 1838. 534, 759, 000 644, 634, 000 —71, 053, 000, 00 
1839 to 1 2, 232, 812, 000 1, 130, 702, 000 1, 109, 339, 000. 00 
8, 833, 181, 000 8, 881, 529, 000 264, 858, 000. 00 

12, 701, 857, 000 12, 787, 468, 000 —191, 584, 000. 00 

124, 883, 429, 000 89, 393,932,000 35, 971, 693, 000. 00 

638. 131, 389, 000 419, 494, 288, 000 260, 193, 628, 740. 39 


11790 to 1813. 
2 To Mar. 13, 1952. 


To say that the figures are startling is an 
understatement. It is significant to note that 
in the first period of the country’s existence, 
when the Jeffersonian principle that the peo- 
ple who are least governed are best governed 
was in full bloom, and prior to the growth of 
the doctrine of paternalism that the poor 
young striving Republic actually had a sub- 
stantial balance of more than $6,000,000 in 
the Treasury. Compare that figure with the 
national debt of more than $260,000,000,000 
today and one is compelled to question the 
oft-repeated statement that the country 
today is more prosperous than ever before in 
its history, Moreover, I desire to again call 
the attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that the Government is no different in its 
fiscal affairs from the individual or a corpo- 
ration. The management of Government is a 
business matter. The fact that Government 
is big business makes no difference. And I re- 
peat what I have often stated on the floor of 
this House, “There is a bottom to the Gov- 
ernment’s meal barrel as well as to the indi- 
vidual's or the corporation's.” 


INCONCEIVABLE DEBT 


Mr. Speaker, we have been lulled into 
complacency so long by the so-called liberal 
thinkers and have been so accustomed to 
appropriating the yers’ money in de- 
nominations of billions that it is impossible 
to comprehend what a billion really is. Some 
mathematician, in an effort to comprehend 
a billion dollar figure, has come up with this 
startling illustration: 

“If a person had started in business in the 
year A.D. 1 with a billion dollars capital, 
and if he had managed his business so poorly 
that he lost $1,000 each day, in 1952 he still 
would have enough capital left out of his 
original billion to continue in business, los- 
ing $1,000 a day, for almost an additional 800 
years, or until the year 2739.” 

Now in order to attempt to get some con- 
ception of how long it will take us to retire 
the present national debt of over $260,000,- 
000,000 let us assume that we are frugal and 
prudent and start retiring that debt at the 
rate of $500,000,000 a year; 520 years would 
be required to retire the debt. 


Moreover, Mr, Speaker, if further emphasis 
is desired on our financial status one needs 
only to refer to the fact that it now requires 
more than $6,000,000,000 per annum in the 
form of interest to service this enormous 
debt. The Treasury has now asked for and 
we appropriated last week an increase of 
$300,000,000 to take care of the increased 
interest on that debt over last year. In other 
words, the interest alone on our national 
debt is costing the taxpayers now about one 
and one-half times as much as the total 
expenditures for 1 year of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the period of 1914-38. 


DARK BUT NOT HOPELESS 


Mr. Speaker, that, sir, is the fiscal 
condition of the greatest business in the 
world, the United States of America. It 
is an unpleasant picture. It cannot be 
passed off lightly with the explanation that 
we are in a global warfare against commu- 
nism, another crisis. Neither can we comfort 
ourselves into further complacency by add- 
ing to that the fact that we have recently 
emerged victoriously from a global strife 
with Nazi Germany and totalitarian Japan. 
The fact is that the country has been vic- 
torious in other contests at arms and 
through other crises throughout its history 
without serious impairment of its financial 
structure. Those crises, prior to World War 
II and prior to the Soviet Russian menace, 
were serious too in their day. Can it be 
logically reasoned that the situation in this 
country for the past 6 years has been so 
grave as to require the extraction of more 
taxes from the American people than was 
taken from them in the first 156 years of the 
country's existence? I think not. 

Permit me to again point out to my col- 
leagues what I have repeatedly pointed out 
on the floor of this House during the past 
6 years that so far as the masters of the 
Kremlin are concerned they want neither 
war nor peace. Their main purpose, in my 
humble judgment is to conquer this country, 
as they have conquered all others, by the 
simple procedure of bleeding us white in 
the destruction of our economy. They would 
accomplish this here as elsewhere through 
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fear, infiltration, by prodding us into na- 
tional bankruptcy, and taking over in the 
resultant confusion of chaos and hunger. No 
one realizes more than the Kremlin strate- 
gists that a hungry belly cares little about 
the type of government it lives under. In sub- 
stantiation of this I call your attention to 
the well-known fact that more than 
600,000,000 peoples have been drawn behind 
the iron curtain without the firing of a 
single gun by a Russian soldier. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Speaker, the solution to our financial 
problem and the responsibility therefor are 
strictly up to the Congress. More than that 
it is up to this House to see that the 
dangerous trend is reversed. I need not re- 
mind you that the wise men who founded 
this Government provided that because we 
of the House must originate all taxes and 
appropriations we should be elected every 
2 years. We cannot hide behind the Chief 
Executive or complain of the traditional 
policy of the other body to increase appro- 
priations. Certainly, at best the responsibility 
is two fold, the President and the Congress. 
Furthermore, I should like to refresh your 
memories today by calling your attention to 
the fact that the people of America are tax 
conscious as never before. The income tax, 
originally designed and practiced as a soak- 
the-rich tax, has become so enlarged that it 
now digs into the pockets of the smallest 
business man, the white-collar workers, and 
the day laborer. The policy, under the Fair 
Deal program, of everybody “touching” the 
Federal Government has likewise developed 
into the policy of the Federal Government 
“touching” everybody. Even the humblest 
citizen now realizes that the Federal Govern- 
ment is no Santa Claus. In fact, we have 
reached the saturation point in taxation. 
With the tax rate as high as 90 percent in 
the upper brackets, the incentive for busi- 
nessmen to make money scarcely exists, while 
the day laborer and the middle class find it 
difficult to live under the high rate of their 
own taxes. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the people, the over- 
burdened taxpayers of this country, are look- 
ing to us, as their representatives, to at least 
balance the budget. In fairness to those who 
founded this Republic and to the generations 
of future Americans yet unborn, we can do 
no less. 

SOLUTION 


Mr. Speaker, I fear that I have been bore- 
some, and that I may even be charged with 
pessimism, in this long recital in an effort 
to emphasize the seriousness of the situation. 
It is serious. America is at the cross-roads in 
its fiscal policy. If we do not change that pol- 
icy we will become a bankrupt people. If we 
destroy the faith and credit of the Govern- 
ment we lose everything, our economy, our 
standard of living, yes, even our cherished 
liberties. 

If the Congress is to regain its constitu- 
tional control of the purse strings; if the 
budget is to be balanced; if we are ever to 
liquidate this enormous debt, I respectfully 
suggest and urge that the following formula 
be adopted: 

First. Our legislative committees, as well 
as committees on appropriations, must cease 
reporting out bills except those which are 
absolutely essential to our economy and 
national defense. 

Second. Every Member of this body must 
recognize that the objective of balancing the 
budget is his most important assignment. 

Third. Sectionalism, partisan politics, re- 
sponsiveness to highly organized minorities, 
must give way to the national need for a 
sound financial policy. 

Fourth, Every dollar appropriated must be 
considered as carefully as if it were coming 
out of the pockets of the Members them- 
selves, as indeed the Members’ proportionate 
share is. 
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Fifth. Our congressional committees, par- 
ticularly the appropriation committees, must 
be staffed with an adequate staff of experts 
equal in efficiency to the staffs of the vari- 
ous governmental agencies who appear before 
them seeking appropriations. 

Sixth. The Congress and the country must 
recognize that financial solvency is as im- 
portant as military might in preparing our- 
selves against any potential foreign aggressor, 
a fact which our military captains should be 
made to understand. 

Seventh. Our foreign friends must be made 
to understand that there is a limit to the 
resources of America. 

Eighth. The system of permitting the 
carry-over of unspent funds from the cur- 
rent fiscal year into the new year must be 
abandoned. A meticulous study of the 1,200 
pages of the President’s budget this year will 
show that the carry-over of unspent funds 
from the current fiscal year will exceed 
$60,000,000,000. 

Ninth. The procurement of military re- 
quirements, which constitute more than 50 
percent of our expenditures, must be placed 
in the hands of trained civilians who appre- 
ciate the value of the dollar. 

Tenth. And finally, the citizens of the Re- 
public, now conscious as never before of the 
burdens of taxation, must practice the doc- 
trine of States’ responsibility as well as 
States’ rights. The practice of looking to 
Washington for Federal aid in civil responsi- 
bilities of their own must cease, They must 
realize that there is no State, county, or city 
whose financial statement is not sounder 
than that of the Federal Government. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, this budget can be balanced and must 
be balanced this year. Whatever it takes to 
balance it must be done. A $14,000,000,000 
deficit under the President’s budget recom- 
mendations is unthinkable. If this country, 
the last fortress and haven of a free people, 
is to survive our fiscal policy must be placed 
on a sound basis. The time is now. Next year 
may be too late. Now is the time to place the 
country above party. 

In the name of the founding fathers who 
gave the country its birth, in the name of 
the untold thousands who have died to pre- 
serve it, in the name of free peoples every- 
where, I beseech you to save the Nation from 
bankruptcy and thus perpetuate this, the 
most glorious form of free government ever 
conceived by the minds of men. 


Spending and Taxes 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 7, 1967 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, today in 
the dying hours of the first session of 
the 90th Congress, the Congress, and 
more particularly the House division 
thereof, finds itself in a hassle with the 
President over the President’s budget and 
our fiscal affairs generally. The House, 
even though belatedly, has apparently 
awakened to the true condition of the 
Treasury. This was brought about by the 
President’s request for more taxes. Al- 
ready faced with a national debt of $345.6 
billion, the necessity for again lifting the 
ceiling on that debt, the doleful prospect 
of a $29 or $30 billion dollar deficit in 
the budget for the next fiscal year and 
ruinous inflation, it is obvious that we 
must get our fiscal affairs in order or lose 
our form of government to one of the 
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modern isms flourishing in other parts 
of the world. 

The second session of the 90th Con- 
gress should be dedicated to getting our 
fiscal house in order. 

Mr. Speaker, with no desire to make 
self-serving statements, I do desire to 
again hoist the storm signals and again 
call upon the Congress and the President 
to take heed lest the avalanche engulf 
us. With this in mind, I extend my re- 
marks by inserting in part the following 
remarks which I made on the floor Feb- 
ruary 23, 1966: 

Tax ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1966 

Mr, Column. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 736 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

‘The Clerk read the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] is recognized 
for 1 hour, 

Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the usual 
30 minutes to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. SmirH] representing the minority, and 
pending that I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may have the indulgence 
of the House for a very few minutes, I 
should like to discuss in those few minutes 
this new revenue bill. Permit me to say in 
the first instance that, like every Member of 
this House, I am opposed to raising taxes. 
There is only one thing that I am more op- 
posed to as a Member of this House, and that 
is to this Government going deeper and 
deeper and deeper into debt every year. 

Now, taxes are always burdensome and 
are ever increasingly becoming burdensome, 
but, as I indicated, we have to look at the 
long-range program and we have to weigh 
and evaluate the question of which is the 
worse evil, the raising of more revenue or 
the increasing of our national debt. Above 
all this, of course, is the ever-present and 
ever-increasing danger of ruinous inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would change the 
method of collecting taxes, which the com- 
mittee estimates would bring in considerable 
revenue. The other provision of the bill 
would not repeal but, rather reinstate or 
reauthorize the collection of certain excise 
taxes. It would reimpose these excise taxes, 
which were scheduled under the bill passed 
last year to expire and which would there- 
fore under this bill add additional revenue, 

Mr. Speaker, I was opposed to the repeal 
of these taxes on previous occasions on the 
same theory and on the same philosophy 
that I am now stating here; namely, that 
you have to have some semblance of fiscal 
responsibility. I just belong to that old- 
fashioned school that believes somewhere 
down the line there has to be a day of 
reckoning and that you just cannot keep on 
spending, spending, and spending, and keep 
adding and adding to the national debt. So 
I reluctantly take the unpopular position 
here of supporting this bill—no man in pub- 
lic life likes to take an unpopular position, 
particularly the one of raising the burdens 
of taxation—and I take this position upon 
that theory and upon that philosophy of 
fiscal responsibility. 

Now, what is the situation here? We owe 
and I have the most recent figures—a little 
matter of $320 billion. This is the figure that 
the Treasury comes up with. But if all the 
obligations of the Government were added it 
would be many times that figure. In fact, it 
would be in the astronomical figure of tril- 
lions. The interest on that acknowledged 
figure of $320 billion is $12.8 billion annually. 

Now the proponents of the Great Society 
tell us that we have the greatest era of 
prosperity we have ever had in this Nation. 
I believe that is true. I do not believe there 
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is any question about it. The Nation is en- 
joying unprecedented prosperity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I come back to the point 
that a large portion of that prosperity is the 
result of governmental spending, and that if 
the Government keeps accelerating the 
spending which we are now experiencing, we 
will have just that much more of this artifi- 
cial prosperity. 

However, somewhere—and I come back to 
my original point—down the line there has 
to be a day of reckoning. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, another reason I go 
along with this tax bill is, to lessen the deficit 
that we are facing—is because of the re- 
one effect that it will have upon infla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have stood in the well of this 
House at least 20 times in the last 20 years 
and made the statement, that I feared in- 
flation worse than I feared communism; that 
we were in more danger of destroying our- 
selves from within than we were from with- 
out. 

Mr. Speaker, we have inflation today. 
Would anyone deny that? If you are not 
familiar with it, ask your wife about it when 
she goes shopping. It is increasing all the 
time. This will serve to place a little brake 
upon that evil of inflation. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we are faced with a situa- 
tion here where we have got to maintain 
some sense of responsibility on the domestic 
front. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I just happen again to 
be old-fashioned enough to belleve that we 
can not have our pie and keep it too—or to 
put it conversely, we cannot have both 
butter and guns, 

But yet I see no indication whatever upon 
the national horizon to cut down on this 
domestic spending. On the contrary, we are 
authorizing more and more and more new 
programs that are going to cause greater and 
greater and greater deficits, and further 
debase our currency and hasten that day of 
confrontation when we have to realize what 
is going on. 

Would it not seem the prudent thing to 
do—would not private business or private 
enterprise or the private individual who has 
some sense of responsibility and prudence— 
would he not try, if he got into trouble on 
one side—would he not try to retrench on 
the other? Oh, but no, not the Government— 
not the Federal Government. We are going to 
continue both the domestic spending and the 
acceleration of the welfare state and at the 
same time furnish more and more of the 
sinews of warfare which come, incidentally, 
very expensively. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very much concerned 
about the future of this country. I am very 
much concerned about the perpetuation of 
the Republic with its cherished institutions. 
I think it is time to stop, look, and listen a 
little bit and try to get back on an even keel. 

Mr. Speaker, when my friend, the able 
gentleman from Arkansas—and there are 
very few in this House, if any, who are more 
able than he is—comes before the Committee 
on Rules again—which I anticipate before 
too long, and asks for another increase in 
the debt limit—and you remember we had 
two or three last year and we will probably 
have at least—I know we will have at least 
one more and possibly two or three more be- 
fore this Congress is over—or certainly be- 
fore this situation is solved—I am going to 
be against it. 

As one Member of this House of Represen- 
tatives, I am trying to call the attention of 
ced American people to our financial situa- 

on. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Cotmer. I yield to my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa, who I 
might say is not responsible for our unfor- 
tunate debt situation. 

Mr. Gross. There is one figure that I 
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would like to add to the figures that the 
gentleman has given and that is the figure 
of $1,206 billion of public and private debt 
in this country as of December 31, 1965. That 
is an increase of between $88 billion and $89 
billion over the figure for 1964. Somehow or 
other, as the gentleman has said, we have to 
stop spending. But like the gentleman, I 
see no evidence of it. Already in this session 
of Congress I have seen millions voted for 
Interama. I have seen more millions for a 
National Air Museum voted through Con- 
gress and the $1 billion Southeast Asian De- 
velopment Bank went through as if the skids 
were greased. I see no evidence of anyone 
trying to cut back on spending. It is going 
to be hard for me to reconcile a vote for this 
bill here today in the light of the spending 
that has already been authorized for projects 
that could and should have been deferred. 

Mr. CoL xn. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. He usually makes a valua- 
ble contribution. I can understand how he 
will find it difficult to vote for this tax bill 
even as I have already stated I am finding it 
difficult to do so, 

I express the hope that the administra- 
tion and the Congress will act prudently and 
responsibly and curtail these new programs 
in the interest of giving the necessary sup- 
port to the war effort and in the interest of 
fiscal responsibility. 


A Great Public Servant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1967 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great public servants in Houston and 
Harris County, Moses Leroy, was hon- 
ored recently at a testimonial dinner. My 
distinguished colleague from Bexar 
County, HENRY GONZALEZ, was the prin- 
cipal speaker that evening and I was 
privileged to introduce him. Here is what 
he said about Moses Leroy: 


Moses LEROY: A TOUCH OF GREATNESS 


(Address by Congressman HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
at testimonial dinner for Moses Leroy, De- 
cember 2,1967, Holiday Inn Motel, Houston, 
Tex.) 


We generally seek our heroes in some 
pantheon. We seek statues of gods or demi- 
gods. We expect to hear of them in story and 
song. But while we seek heroes in pantheons 
we find them in the vineyards of society. 
These heroes are not well known and may 
be unknown altogether—but they are heroes 
nonetheless. Such men are men with a touch 
of greatness in them. Moses Leroy is a man 
with a touch of greatness. 

This is a world afflicted with cynicism and 
sorrow. These are times when few pople ad- 
mire anyone. And this is an age in which few 
men believe in anything. But the man we 
honor here is a man who has not merely 
beliefs. But passionate convictions. He is a 
man who knows what cynicism is but has not 
been corrupted by it. Moses Leroy is the 
rarest kind of man—he is a man that every- 
one can respect and admire. Such a man 
is worthy of praise. Such a man deserves our 
close examination—we can learn from him 
and profit by his example. 

A man touched by greatness is different 
from other men—not in many ways, but in 
important ways. Ordinary men have certain 
beliefs, but they may often place other con- 
siderations ahead of those beliefs, an ordi- 
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nary man may believe in civil rights, but he 
may not say much because he may be fearful 
of what others may think. He is afraid to 
believe with strength and passion, or he may 
simply not know how to act on his convic- 
tions, but a man who has a touch of great- 
ness is different. He does not test the wind 
to see which way it is blowing before acting 
on his beliefs. He does not wait for an idea 
to be popular before committing himself to 
it, if he thinks it is right and sound. He does 
not hold back from a movement until it be- 
comes popular or respectable, if he thinks it 
is right, he is not afraid to start a movement. 
Or start an argument if he thinks it is neces- 
sary, a man who has a touch of greatness 
has a sense of conviction. He is not merely 
a believer, but a passionate believer. And he 
is not afraid of his beliefs. More than that, 
such a man has the courage of his convic- 
tions. He acts on his beliefs and gathers 
allies to his cause. He is unafraid of the 
consequences his beliefs may have. If he 
needs to make someone unhappy in the cause, 
then he does it; if he makes enemies, then he 
does so without regret. A great man does not 
necessarily have joy in combat, verbal or 
otherwise, but then neither is he afraid of it. 

If one of the marks of distinction is a 
capacity for belief and conviction, and the 
courage to stand for belief and act on it, 
then surely we can recognize this in Moses 
Leroy. 

Moses LeRoy is in fact a man who believes 
in certain things. And he believes these 
things enough to have spent a good part of 
his life in working for their advancement; 
this man is not like most men. Most men 
dream of better things, a better world and a 
better life. But Moses LeRoy has put himself 
in the business of making dreams come true, 
for he is a doer as well as a dreamer. 

It is hard for some people to believe in this 
year of grace 1967 that the NAACP was once 
considered radical or dangerous or even pos- 
sibly subversive. I know that all of us here 
remember when that was the case. All of us 
remember the epithets thrown at the NAACP 
by demagogues too numerous to mention. 
There were laws designed to drive the orga- 
nization underground by requiring this 
membership to be listed in public or police 
records. The same kind of laws that were 
used against the Communist Party were also 
directed against the NAACP. Tha object of 
these laws was of course to break up the orga- 
nization, drive it underground and deprive 
it of any possible political or even moral 
effect. 

The NAACP was an organization under at- 
tack, not in the too distant past. It was an 
organization that few white men—regardless 
of their conviction—would join. A great many 
Negroes would not join either because the 
organization was not quote “respectable” un- 
quote or they feared the consequences of 
joining. A man could lose his job by becom- 
ing a known member of the NAACP. But 
from the first day that the NAACP existed in 
‘Texas, Moses Leroy was a member. For Moses 
Leroy believed in what the organization 
stood for. Being a man possessed of the cour- 
age of his convictions he did not wait until 
the organization had become popular or re- 
spected by the community at large. He joined 
as soon as he could and was one of those 
who made the NAACP a symbol of progress, 
courage and decency. Moses LeRoy has served 
on any number of boards and committees 
for the NAACP. He has been more than a 
member and more than an active member. 
He has been a pioneer and a leader. An in- 
spiration and a voice. And he has been all of 
these things in times when it was not always 
easy. That is the mark of distinction in this 
man, He has followed the light of reason and 
stood firm for beliefs when it has been hard 
to do so. He is a man who has accepted the 
risks involved in being right before others 
are capable of seeing it, and has worked 
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against long odds in openly advocating de- 
cency in a world often unwilling to grant 
it. 

A great man is one who is not easily dis- 
couraged. He is not afraid of defeat, or of 
reversals, he is willing to work a lifetime to 
obtain what he believes in. He does not quit. 
He does not permit himself the luxury of de- 
feat and does not withhold his energy during 
dark days. For he knows that only the long 
and hard fight gains ultimate victory. He is 
not afraid to lose, for he knows that defeat 
only comes to those who are afraid to try 
again or who see no use in continuing a los- 
ing effort. He is a man who knows that there 
is no need to fear anything but fear itself. 
He is a man who can be hurt by adversity, 
but who may never show it to anyone else. 
He has the capacity to absorb disappoint- 
ment. But not let it become a part of him 
or dominate him, he may find a hopeful ave- 
nue closed, but will immediately seek a new 
one. He is a man who above all else believes 
in tomorrow rather than yesterday, for he 
knows that the good old days were never 
really good and in any case cannot be re- 
called. And he knows that hope lies ever 
ahead, and never behind. 

Is Moses Leroy such a man as this? His 
whole lifetime is testimony that he is. Only 
Moses Leroy can tell us of his defeats, his 
disappointments, and his days of despair, 
all that we know is that he has not been 
affected by them and has not permitted 
himself the ease of becoming bitter or frus- 
trated or cynical. He has never quit, never 
stopped, never flinched in the face of ad- 
versity. So we cannot tell how many times he 
has known failure, or how many times he 
has seen high hopes dashed on the shoals of 
bitter and painful disappointment, All we can 
tell is that he is still going strong, filled with 
pride and most of all filled with an endless 
hope. We know that in Moses Leroy there re- 
sides not bitterness for the past, not a yearn- 
ing for the lost drop of youth, but a profound 
belief in tomorrow. And he is anxious to see 
dreams realized and is unafraid of tomorrow. 

I think that a great man is a man of imagi- 
nation. He can see further into the future 
perhaps than most of us. And he can most 
certainly see potential where most men see 
nothing at all. A great man foresees that in 
deserts there are potential gardens and that 
in hopeless situations there is opportunity. 
He is capable of thinking of victory while 
standing in the ruins of defeat. He can show 
a spark of mental vitality when everyone 
around him is filled with fatigue. And he can 
stimulate not only his own imagination but 
stoke the fires in others as well. He knows a 
good thing when he sees it, and recognizes a 
fine idea sooner than most. He cannot only 
dream, but can articulate his dreams in a 
way that others can understand and be in- 
spired by them. 

We have as our guest of honor just such 
a man. We have before us a man who is 
possessed of the kind of mind and imagina- 
tion that most men can only hope for. All 
of us who have been privileged to know 
Moses Leroy have an envy of his imagination 
and wit. Anyone who knows this man can 
say honestly that his is the kind of imagina- 
tion that could alone make him more than 
a common man, For he is a man who can 
see when all others may be blinded by 
despair, by defeat, by bitterness or unwilling- 
ness to try again, and he is a man who can 
make a dream seem worthy of attainment by 
others—he is a man who can and often does 
cause others to think high thoughts and see 
visions open up in distant places. His imagi- 
nation is such that he can make things dis- 
tant seem near, and can make a hard and 
difficult road seem easy and worthy of try- 
ing. Moses Leroy is also an honest man— 
honest with himself and others. He is not 
afraid to face the truth himself. More impor- 
tant he is unafraid to tell the truth to others. 
If it is true that segregated unions are wrong, 
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Mr. Leroy has said so. If it is true that the 
railroad should integrate its facilities, this 
man has been unafraid to tell them so. In 
fact, a good part of Mr. Leroy’s life has been 
devoted to making others realize that all men 
are entitled to equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities. This is the kind of honesty that 
goes beyond personal integrity—it is the 
Kind of honesty that forces other men to be 
honest as well. 

Democratic unionism for example is much 

more than a phrase to Moses Leroy. He not 
only believes in democratic unionism but de- 
mands it. He has worked long and hard—and 
fought—for not just Negro participation in 
union affairs—but meaningful participation. 
It was never enough for Moses Leroy to be 
handed a token. He has recognized that there 
is a difference between the mere symbols of 
life and substance. That there is a difference 
between symbolic partictpation and real par- 
ticipation and that a token is only a token 
and nothing more. So he has sought for more 
than the simple trappings of Negro partici- 
pation in the labor movement. He has sought 
and gained real, honest and meaningful par- 
ticipation. Few of us know how hard he has 
worked for this one thing alone—but all of 
us know that it has been the work of a 
dedicated, patient and above all, determined 
man. 
There is in all of this something that 
suggests yet another quality we would do 
well to r , and that is a kind of es- 
sential goodness. 

This is a world afflicted with evil. Added to 
the evil we see about us in the form of dis- 
ease and crime, poverty and war, is the con- 
stant shattering of illusions and dreams. I 
think that this century is marked more than 
any other time by the shattering of dreams, 
and the loss of innocence. We can no longer 
mask ugly truth from ourselves by use of 
pleasant dreams or sugary myths. And faced 
with this, many people retreat into a shell 
of self-isolation and unbelief. They refuse 
to have hope and refuse to believe in better 
things, Some protest against society and 
others just drop out to become flower chil- 
dren or hippies. Some become revolution- 
aries and some simply become blanks, ci- 
phers in the human equation, but there are 
others who do not allow bitterness to enter 
their hearts, and who do not allow shattered 
dreams to fragment their own hope, These 
are people who are essentially good, who re- 
fuse to become unbelievers. These are people 
who care too much to feel sorry for them- 
selves and who do not have the time to be 
lost in the world of frustration, They can 
be cursed and reviled, they can be hated and 
distrusted, but they can still permit them- 
selves to have faith. They can still believe 
and work. 

There is no reason for us to deny that a 
man like Moses Leroy faces every day un- 
deserved hate. Gratuitous insult and clan- 
destine hatred. He faces this no matter how 
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good a man he is because he is Negro. But 
what makes this man distinguished is that 
while he faces all these adversities, he has 
not allowed them to overcome his funda- 
mental belief in mankind. He has not re- 
treated. He has refused to become a cynic. 
He has simply kept doing the things that 
have to be done. And you can only explain 
this behavior by the fact that he is a good 
man, 

There are men in the world who are cun- 
ning, and there are men who are wise. It 
is the worst thing for the State when it 
mistakes cunning for wisdom, according to 
Sir Francis Bacon. I do not deny that Moses 
Leroy may be of some degree of 
guile. Chances are that there are not many 
men around who are more cunning than he 
is. But he is more a wise man than a cun- 
ning one, And it is one of the marks of 
great men that they display wisdom. When 
all else about are losing their heads, the wise 
man keeps his own counsel, When some 
shout and cry, the wise man thinks a wise 
man is a man who keeps his cool, he is one 
who does not permit emotion to becloud 
judgment. He never loses sight of the im- 
portant things or permits detail to obscure 
grand designs. If we survey the life of Moses 
Leroy and if we weight the decisions he has 
made in good times and bad we will see that 
he may have employed guile in his time but 
we will also know that he is a wise man. 

You have to say too that Moses Leroy is a 
man with vigor. A person of great vitality 
and energy. He is not one to retire, though he 
claims that he will do so after tonight. 
And he is not one to rest when work re- 
mains to be done, Neither is he a man who 
does anything only part way. He was young 
enough to do a full day of hard and com- 
plex work. I doubt very much that he even 
knows what is on the television from one 
night to the next—I doubt that he has the 
time to watch TV. Less vital men, less ener- 
getic men, less ambitious men could not 
keep up with one like Moses Leroy. 

I have an acquaintance with a wide num- 
ber of people, but I can truly say that I have 
only a limited number of true friends. It 
takes someone unusual to be a friend. A 
friend is a man who is there in hard times. 
In bitter times. And most of all in lonely 
times. A friend is a man to whom friendship 
matters. A man who knows the meaning of 
devotion and is unafraid to be devoted. I 
remember bitter and lonely statewide cam- 
paigns in which I was running against hope- 
less odds. I was running for principle as 
much as anything else. There would be no 
campaign offices, There would be no workers. 
But here in Houston I could count on Moses 
Leroy being there, and doing all that he 
could—which is considerable. And for a 
hopeless campaign or two, we did pretty 
well—far better than anyone expected. But 
it would not have been possible without the 
help of men like Moses Leroy. He is a man 
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who is a friend. I feel privileged to know him. 
And I feel indebted to him far more than I 
could every repay. I cannot even articulate 
the kind of feeling that I have for this man. 
All I can do is say that he was there when 
nobody else was. It takes a touch of great- 
ness to do that. 

Here is a man of forthrightness and a 
man of integrity. Here is a man of courage 
and honesty. Here is a man who has a vision 
of tomorrow that does not fear to work for 
it. Here is a man who has bigger dreams than 


President Franklin Roosevelt never asked 
for a great monument, though he built many 
of them—one for Jefferson and any number 
all across the land to any number of heroes 
great and small. All that President Roosevelt 
wanted to mark his memory was a piece of 
Marble, about the size of his desk, with his 
name on it, today in Washington just out- 
side the National Archives there is just a 
monument—so small that only a few people 
see it, a mark to the humility of a great man. 
Thomas Jefferson wanted no great monu- 
ment either. This man, who was President 
of the United States, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, inventor, architect and 
statesman, as great a genius as any, had little 
desire to be remembered for most of his great 
deeds. So great a genius was Jefferson that 
when President Kennedy had a White House 
dinner with all the living Nobel laureates in 
the U.S.—poets, scientists, doctors and writ- 
ers—he could say only in half jest that here 
Was assembled under the White House roof 
the greatest collection of intellects since 
Thomas Jefferson dined alone. But when 
Jefferson died, he asked that his gravestone 
be marked only that here lies Thomas Jeffer- 
son, founder of the University of Virginia, 
author of the Declaratiom of Independence. 
And so it is, just a common gravestone in a 
simple family plot. 

It is the mark of a great man that he does 
not seek monuments to himself. Moses Leroy 
has never asked for a monument. His monu- 
ment is in his own lifetime and that is 
enough for him. 

Finally we can discern a man of distinction 
by gauging the impact that he has had on 
others. Some of that impact Moses Leroy has 
had on others can be seen by the fact that 
we are here tonight to pay tribute and honor 
to him. But the real measure of his impor- 
tance to his fellow man can never fully be 
known, Only he knows how many people owe 
something to Moses Leroy—and many people 
are indebted to him who have never met him 
and never will because he has made this a 
better world to live in—and for that all men 
are in his debt. 

I am privileged to be here and honored to 
know this man. I am proud to call him my 
friend. Ladies and gentlemen. I give you 
Moses Leroy. ... 


SENATE 
Fripay, DECEMBER 8, 1967 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Ross W. Dye, minister, Church of 
Christ, Washington, D.C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O God, the fountain of life in whom 
we live and move and have our being, 
in our hearts we cherish the thought that 
the prayers of the sincere supplicant 
come before Thee as sweet incense. 

We rejoice that we can be workers 
together with the eternal God, given to 


purposes greater than ourselves and more 
lasting than our years. 

In all of our endeavors, O Thou who 
dwellest in light supreme, may our 
hearts be pure and our actions circum- 
scribed by faithful stewardship and high 
resolve. 

As Thy servants who here act for 
America formulate their collective judg- 
ment on matters often more far reach- 
ing than we can comprehend, lead them 
to prize a good conscience and to seek 
the wisdom which comes from above. 

As the mettle of our Nation is tested 
in the arena of world leadership and 
in the clash of ideas at home, make us 
worthy of the torch which we carry that 
we may leave a heritage to our children’s 
children. 


We ask it in the name of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, December 7, 1967, be dispensed 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). Under the previous 
order, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp] is recognized. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the permission of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 minute, and that his time allocation 
remains as already stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL SHOULD 
CONSIDER THE VIETNAM QUES- 
TION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate unanimously adopted a 
resolution urging that consideration be 
given to bringing up the Vietnamese 
question in the United Nations Security 
Council. Since that time, there have been 
relevations in the press to the effect that 
the NLF, over the past 2 months, had 
sought entry to the United Nations in 
New York, and to that end inquiries were 
made to the State Department as to 
whether or not they would be given visas 
for this and other purposes. 

In one way or another, the matter was 
dropped. We now witness, once again, a 
sorry spectacle of who said what, who 
did what, who accepted or who refused 
in the corridors backstage at the United 
Nations. 

There is no reason for this. There is 
no excuse for this. 

In the regular procedures which are 
provided under the headquarters agree- 
ment with the United Nations, there is 
a simple way to find out whether the 
NLF will come to the Security Council, 
and whether we will admit them to the 
United States for that purpose. That 
is to move the question of Vietnam in 
a formal fashion before the United Na- 
tions Security Council, as was suggested 
in the Senate resolution. Then the NLF, 
or any other party to the Vietnam dis- 
pute, may be invited to appear and to 
discuss the matter. I think it is clear be- 
yond any question that it will be the 
policy of this Government to issue them 
visas for that purpose. 


THE VIETNAM DEBATE AND THE 
LAW OF DIMINISHING UNDER- 
STANDING 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, for almost 
4 years now, there has been taking 
place a national debate on Vietnam 
policy. 

Probably never before in the history 
of our Nation has any issue of foreign 
policy been debated with so much vigor 
and with such vehemence and over so 
long a period of time at every level of 
society. 

With each passing month the clamor 
of this debate seems to grow in intensity 
while tempers on both sides become more 
strained. 

During my recent illness I found myself 
pondering over the bitter division that 
has grown up around the subject of 
Vietnam. 

I reread many of the speeches that 
had been made and many of the articles 
that had been written. 

And the more I read and the more I 
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pondered, the more disturbed I became 
over the increasingly intemperate quality 
of the debate and over the acerbity of 
the division. 

I asked myself why it was that there 
should be such sharp differences, on an 
issue of such fundamental concern, be- 
tween people who are, in general, of equal 
intelligence and integrity and good will. 
And it is in an effort to answer this ques- 
tion in part, that I prepared the state- 
ment I now present to you. 

In the course of the unprecedented na- 
tional debate on Vietnam policy, the 
charge has several times been made that 
the administration is seeking to stifle 
dissenting opinions on Vietnam. 

I believe this charge is nothing short 
of ludicrous in the light of the continu- 
ing and sometimes vituperative dissent 
in Congress and in every other public 
sphere. 

Among other things, dissenters have 
charged the President of the United 
States with lack of credibility, with delib- 
erate deceit, with irresponsibility, with 
aggression, and even with genocide. 

In the entire history of free nations, I 
am certain that there is no wartime 
precedent for the extravagant degree of 
freedom that the Jonnson administra- 
tion has accorded to dissenters and 
demonstrators. 

In a sense, this freedom refiects the 
continuing growth of the democratic 
tradition, for no such unlimited and con- 
tinuing tolerance was shown to dissent- 
ers during the War of Independence, or 
during the Civil War, or during World 
War I, or World War II. 

During the Civil War, the Lincoln ad- 
ministration suppressed scores of news- 
papers, suspended habeas corpus, and 
imprisoned many thousands of dissent- 
ers and suspected dissenters without 
trial. 

Lincoln made no apologies for these 
stringent measures. In reply to some peo- 
ple who had protested against the arrest 
of the Copperhead leader, Vallanding- 
ham, Lincoln said the following: 

He who dissuades one man from volun- 
teering or induces one soldier to desert, 
weakens the Union cause as much as he who 
kills a Union soldier in battle ... Must I 
shoot a . . soldier boy who deserts, while I 
must not touch a hair of a wily agitator who 
induces him to desert? This is none the less 
injurious when effected by getting a father 
or brother, or friend, into a public meeting, 
and there working upon his feelings, till he 
is persuaded to write to the soldier boy, that 
he is fighting in a bad cause, for a wicked 
administration of a contemptible govern- 
ment, too weak to arrest and punish him if 
he shall desert. I think that in such a case, 
to silence the agitator, and save the boy, is 
not only constitutional, but, withal, a great 
mercy. 


I thank God that our own society is 
now so strong that we are not constrained 
to resort to the measures which char- 
acterized the Lincoln administration’s 
handling of Civil War dissenters. 

While there has been much talk about 
the stifling of criticism, I cannot recall a 
single instance where those who support 
our Vietnam policy have intervened to 
silence a critic of this policy or to prevent 
him from making his views heard. 

On the other hand, Vietnam critics 
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have intervened in the most shameful 
manner to prevent Secretary McNamara 
and Vice President HUMPHREY and Secre- 
tary of State Rusk from defending ad- 
ministration policy. 

To the extent that totalitarian tactics 
have been used to stifle debate on Viet- 
nam, they have been used exclusively by 
some of the more extreme opponents of 
our Vietnam policy. 

The distinguished commentator, Eric 
Sevareid, himself a lifelong liberal, in a 
recent article in Look magazine, has this 
to say about the exaggerated actions and 
dual standards of some of the liberal crit- 
ics of our Vietnam policy. 

The notion has taken hold of many that 
the manner and content of their dissent are 
sacred, whereas it is only the right of dis- 
sent that is sacred. Reactions of many dis- 
senters reveal a touch of paranoia. When 
strong exception is taken to what they say 
by the President or by a General Westmore- 
land, the dissenters cry out immediately that 
free speech is about to be suppressed, and 
a reign of enforced silence is beginning. 

What is more disturbing is that a consider- 
able number of liberal Left activists, includ- 
ing educated ones, are exhibiting exactly the 
spirit of the right-wing McCarthyites 15 
years ago, which the liberal Left fought so 
passionately against in the name of our liber- 
ties 


Those who defend administration poli- 
cies have been accused of stifling free 
speech when they say that the critics and 
demonstrators encourage the Vietcong to 
prolong the war, in the belief that they 
can win politically what they cannot win 
either on the battlefield or at the con- 
ference table. 

However, the accuracy of this estimate 
can be supported to the hilt. 

It is supported by the tremendous play 
which the Hanoi press and radio accord 
to every manifestation of opposition to 
the war. And it is supported, as well, by 
virtually every objective observer who 
has had contacts with North Vietnamese 
officials, or who has followed the North 
Vietnamese press and radio. 

Addressing the North Vietnamese na- 
tional assembly as early as April 1965, 
Premier Phan Van Dong, presented an 
optimistic estimate on the growth of 
antiwar sentiment in the United States. 
He said: 

What causes us to be moved and enthu- 
siastic is that in recent months, in the United 
States itself, a movement has been develop- 
ing widely to oppose the U.S. imperialists who 
are stepping up the war of aggression in 
South Vietnam and increasing their acts of 
war against North Vietnam. This movement 
includes a great number of American people 
from all walks of life—workers, youth, 
women, students, intellectuals, religious peo- 
ple, Congressmen, and journalists. The strug- 
gle forms have gradually become stronger 
and more abundant. 


Here, too, I call the attention of my 
colleagues to an article, by Stefan R. 
Rosenfeld, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on May 28, 1965. 

Mr. Rosenfeld was reporting on a 
meeting which he and Mr. Chalmers 
Roberts and Mr. J. R. Williams of the 
Post had with the Vietcong representa- 
tive in Moscow. This is what he said: 

Flourishing a batch of American cartoons, 


signed advertisements, and speeches critical 
of American policy in Vietnam, the front's 
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new representative in Moscow made clear his 
reliance on American public opinion rather 
than on military victory or negotiations, to 
compel American withdrawal. 


In recent weeks there has been the 
statement of North Vietnam Defense 
Minister Giap, in which he said that he 
considered the growing opposition to the 
war in the United States “a valuable 
mark of sympathy” for Hanoi. Backing 
up Giap, the official organ of the North 
Vietnamese Communist Party, Nahn 
Dan, wrote: 

By coordinating actions on both fronts, in 
Vietnam and the United States, and stepping 
up the struggle against their common 
enemy, the Vietnamese and American peo- 
ples will unquestionably defeat the U.S. 
imperialist aggressors. 

The campaign in the U.S. for an end to 
Johnson’s aggressive war in Vietnam has 
entered a stage of active resistance. 


And if anyone considers the several 
statements I have quoted to be unrepre- 
sentative of the North Vietnamese at- 
titude, I could quote hundreds more 
from the North Vietnamese press and 
radio and from statements made by 
North Vietnamese leaders to demonstrate 
how much attention they pay to every 
voice of dissent for the purpose of re- 
assuring themselves of ultimate victory; 
and how openly they gloat over this dis- 
sent as the guarantor of this ultimate 
victory. 

It is the privilege of every American 
who opposes our involvement in Vietnam 
to speak out. 

But it is also the privilege of those who 
disagree with them to point out that 
their opposition may be prolonging the 
war instead of shortening it, and to ap- 
peal to them, in the interest of an earlier 
peace, to reconsider the wisdom of public 
opposition. 

There would be no point, of course, in 
appealing to the Communists and Mao- 
ists and Trotskyists and other extremists 
who organized and gave leadership to 
the recent Pentagon demonstration. 

They are the sworn enemies of every- 
thing we stand for. 

But we should not write off the hun- 
dreds of thousands of American citizens 
who have been misled or who oppose the 
war for reasons they consider valid. 

One could have more respect for those 
who talk about the stifling of dissent if 
they faced up frankly to the fact that 
their unrestrained criticism of our Viet- 
nam commitment, and of the conduct of 
the war, and of President Johnson per- 
sonally, does serve to encourage Hanoi to 
continue the war, and that it gnaws at 
the hearts of the American servicemen 
who are fighting under such difficult 
conditions. 

Conceivably, these critics consider the 
dangers of silence or reticence to out- 
weigh the dangers of public dissent. 

But if this is the case, then they ought 
to say so frankly, instead of pretending 
that there is no danger in unrestrained 
public dissent, and that it does not in 
any way encourage Hanoi to prolong the 
war, or that their criticism does not serve 
to demoralize our fighting men. 

Let them not pretend to ignorance of 
the encouragement Hanoi derives from 
every act of dissent in this country, for 
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this is a point on which it should be im- 
possible for intelligent men to be hon- 
estly ignorant. 


THE LAW OF DIMINISHING UNDERSTANDING 


The divisions in domestic and world 
opinion over the question of Vietnam 
point to the conclusion that, in the field 
of foreign affairs, human understanding 
is governed only in part by the factors 
of personal integrity and intellectual 
acumen and good will, and that it is gov- 
erned to a far larger degree by the fac- 
tors of geographic and intellectual 
proximity. 

Indeed, the Vietnam experience 
strongly suggests the existence of a “law 
of diminishing understanding,” a law 
which preordains, in an almost inexo- 
rable manner, that, in matters of foreign 
policy, and especially in crisis situations, 
the degree of understanding varies in- 
versely to a person’s geographic or in- 
tellectual distance from the problem. 

In short, the greater the distance, the 
less the understanding. Conversely, the 
less the distance, the more understand- 
ing one finds. 

Thousands of American academicians 
have signed statements protesting our 
Vietnam policy. 

The number in itself is admittedly im- 
pressive. 

But when the lists of signers are broken 
down according to their fields of profes- 
sional competence, it develops that the 
overwhelming majority of the critics are, 
by professional training and personal ex- 
perience, remote from the issues involved 
in Vietnam. 

Last year Dr. Roger Swearingen, pro- 
fessor of international relations and di- 
rector of the Research Institute on Com- 
munist Strategy and Propaganda at 
the University of Southern California, 
made an analysis of the 6,000 academi- 
cians listed as opposing the Vietnam war 
in several newspaper advertisements. 

He found that the great majority of the 
signers were doctors of medicine and 
dentists, psychologists and obstetricians, 
philosophers and mathematicians, bac- 
teriologists, biochemists, astronomers, 
and so on. 

The critics came, as Dr. Swearingen 
stated, “from fields or specialties where 
no training, experience, knowledge, or 
perspective on foreign policy, commu- 
nism, or Vietnam is either required or 
assumed. Conversely, the recognized U.S. 
scholars on foreign policy, the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, Southeast 
Asia, communism, and American security 
problems at the major U.S. centers are 
conspicuously absent from the roster of 
the critics.” 

As a proof of this conclusion, Professor 
Swearingen pointed out that among the 
6,000 academicians and professionals 
who gave their names to the anti-Viet- 
nam statement published in the New 
York Times for June 5, 1966, there were 
only four specialists in the field of inter- 
national relations, nine economists, and 
15 historians. 

In Europe there is widespread opposi- 
tion to our Vietnam policy among con- 
servatives as well as liberals and so- 
cialists. 


In the Far East, however, our com- 
mitment to the defense of South Vietnam 
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has the strong support of the Govern- 
ments of South Korea, Japan, National- 
ist China, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Laos, Malaysia, Singapore, Australia, and 
New Zealand; and there is good reason 
for believing that it has the tacit support 
as well of the Governments of Indonesia, 
India, and Burma. 

In his speech of September 29, Presi- 
dent Johnson called the roll of free 
Asian governments that support our 
effort in Vietnam. 

Because those who understand the 
Vietnam struggle best are the peoples 
who live on its periphery, I want to call 
this roll again, quoting from some of the 
many other statements that have been 
made by the leaders of these countries. 

And the statements I shall quote are 
representative of hundreds of other 
statements made by the leaders of free 
Asia. 

MALAYSIA 

Malaysia, which had its own experi- 
ence with Communist insurgency at the 
close of World War II, has supported our 
Vietnam effort unequivocally. Its popular 
and highly respected Prime Minister, 
Tunku Abdul Rahman, told me when I 
was in Malyasia, and has since said pub- 
licly, that if the United States fails to 
prevent a Communist takeover of Viet- 
nam, “Malaysia is through and it will be 
the end of us all.” 

THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippines, which also had to deal 
with a Communist-led insurgency in the 
postwar period, has contributed a con- 
tingent to Vietnam despite the limited 
size of its armed forces and despite re- 
newed Communist guerrilla activity. Ex- 
plaining his stand, President Ferdinand 
Marcos told the American columnist Carl 
T. Rowan in June of this year: 

Without the American presence we'd all be 
in danger of wars of national liberation, if 
not outright attack. Most Asian leaders, pri- 
vately or publicly, express the same belief. 


From the very beginning President 
Park, of Korea, and the other Korean 
political leaders have had the clearest 
understanding of the implications of the 
Vietnam war for their own security. This 
was the one thing that emerged above all 
other things in the course of the lengthy 
conversations I had with President Park 
and his lieutenants in early 1945. Since 
then Korea has further underscored its 
understanding and support by commit- 
ting 45,000 combat troops, a larger com- 
mitment, in terms of its population, than 
the present American commitment in 
Vietnam. 

AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s Foreign Minister, Paul 
Hasluck, at the SEATO Conference in 
Bangkok in April 1967, had words of 
warm praise for the U.S. effort in Viet- 
nam, and he criticized Western European 
nations for their general indifference to 
Asian security. 

Prime Minister Holt, of Australia, on 
October 17, made an exceptionally elo- 
quent statement to the Australian House 
of Representatives on the increase of 
Australian forces in Vietnam. Let me 
quote a few sentences that will conyey 
the gist of the Australian Prime Minis- 
ter’s argument: 
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It is in Vietnam that aggressive communist 

greatest political danger in 

Asia today—is most severe and direct, and it 

is in this area that we must, for the time 

being, concentrate much of our defense effort 
and resources 

Let me repeat, in simple terms, why we 
are in Vietnam: 

We are there because we believe in the 
right of people to be free. 

We are there because we responded to an 
appeal for aid against aggression. 

We are there because security and sta- 
bility in South East Asia are vital to our own 
security and stability. 

We are there because we want peace, not 
war, and independence, not serfdom, to be 
the lot of the peoples of Asia. 

We are there because we do not believe 
that our great Pacific the United 
States, should stand alone for freedom. 

We will continue to be there while the ag- 
gression persists because, as a free and in- 
dependent nation, we cannot honourably do 
otherwise. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Foreign Minister, 
Keith Holyoke, said that— 

Nothing is more essential to the main- 
tenance of peace than a tion that so- 
called wars of national “liberation” must be 
successfully challenged. . . Vietnam is a 
small nation, New Zealand is much smaller. 
And we have a particular interest to protect 
the right of all nations, however small, to 
work out their future free from the threat of 
aggression and conquest. 


Lee Kuan Yew, the Socialist Prime 
Minister of Singapore, was at first cau- 
tious in his public statements, although 
I found him firmly committed to the sup- 
port of our Vietnam policy during the 
course of an evening’s discussion in Sin- 
gapore in early 1965. Since that time, 
Prime Minister Lee has become more 
outspoken. For example, at a seminar in 
Torra in late March of this year, Lee 

The stakes in Vietnam are very large. What 
is happening in Vietnam cannot be repeated. 
We cannot allow the same forces that have 
emasculated South Vietnam to emasculate 
the whole region. 


He went on to say that, rather than 
having to contend with the continuing 
Communist threat to their national in- 
tegrity, the former colonial countries of 
Southeast Asia “may very well prefer a 
permanent American military presence.” 


THAILAND 


Thailand has been as solid and united 
in its support of the Vietnam war as any 
nation could possibly be. Their Foreign 
Minister, Thanat Khoman, who is gen- 
erally recognized as one of the great 
statesmen of Asia, ardently defended our 
Vietnam policy in a speech before the 
U.N. General Assembly in early October. 
I want to quote several paragraphs from 
this altogether extraordinary speech: 

Let us smaller and weaker nations candidly 
face the facts and realize that the imminent 
dangers which may descend upon our na- 
tions are less likely to come from nuclear 
deployment—although that can never be 
ruled out—than from combinations of mili- 
tary and political ventures which their pro- 
ponents euphemistically call “wars of na- 
tional liberation,” and which, for all intents 
and purposes, are hardly different from the 
one which Adolf Hitler launched against the 
Sudetenland nearly thirty years ago. Such 
undertakings nowadays may be more insidi- 
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ous but no less lethal to our free and healthy 
existence 

North Vietnam and its supporters in the 
communist world, as well as its Vietcong 
agents in South Vietnam, wanted the outside 
world to believe that the war of conquest 
they have been waging for many years 
against the small and independent country 
of South Vietnam is a genuine national up- 
rising or, to use their current terminology, a 
“war of national liberation.” 

This travesty of the truth has convinced 
neither the South Vietnamese people nor 
those who live near the scene of the crime 
and who are directly or otherwise suffering 
from its nefarious consequences. Only those 
who are farther away whose minds are less 
perceptive of the existing realities, and those 
who are always liberal with other people’s 
freedom or are prompted by less than altru- 
istic reasons, allow themselves to fall victims 
of this crude propaganda, 

But if questions as to what they think 
of the conflict in Vietnam are directed to 
those Asians who have their feet firmly on 
the ground and whose vision has not been 
clouded by the outlandish ideology of the 
frustrated author of “Das Kapital,” they 
would reply in unison that it is in effect 
an old-styled colonial conquest with oe 
a few renovated outward trimmings . 


LAOS 


The small independent kingdom of 
Laos is headed by a Prime Minister, 
Souvanna Phouma, who not so many 
years ago was completely committed to 
collaboration with the Communists. Now, 
with more than half of his country over- 
run by the Communist Pathet Lao, 
strongly supported by North Vietnamese 
forces, Souvanna Phouma knows that 
there can be no collaboration with the 
Communists. 

Souvanna Phouma is another Asian 
leader who used to avoid public state- 
ments of support for our Vietnam com- 
mitment, while in private conversations 
with visitors he made it clear that his 
support was unequivocal and total. This 
was still his posture when I met him in 
Laos in 1965. But now Souvanna Phou- 
ma, too, has become outspoken. During 
his recent visit to Washington he ex- 
pressed his basic position in these terms, 
in response to President Johnson’s toast: 

We have common interests. We are grate- 
ful that yor have come, as you came to 
France in 1917-18, as you came to Europe 
in 1941. 

We are grateful that you came to Indo- 
China to help us survive. If it were not for 
your presence, Laos, indeed all of Southeast 
Asia, would fall under Communist influ- 
ence. ... 

If tomorrow South Vietnam became Com- 
munist, all that would be left for us to do 
would be simply for us to pack up and go. 

JAPAN 


As for Japan, Prime Minister Sato 
during his recent visit made it clear that 
his government supports our policy in 
Vietnam, and he also made it clear that 
he considered it unreasonable to call for 
a. cessation of American bombing with- 
out some reciprocal action by Hanoi. 


INDONESIA 


Indonesia was once considered the 
most anti-American country in the Far 
East, after Red China. 

But having saved themselves by a hair’s 
breadth from an attempted Communist 
takeover, the Indonesian Government 
and the Indonesian people today display 
an increasing understanding of the stand 
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we have taken in Vietnam and of its im- 
portance to their own security. 

The influential Armed Forces Daily on 
October 24, for example, carried an edi- 
torial which called for a reevaluation of 
Indonesian policy toward Vietnam. 

It said that the war was part of a global 
struggle against the international Com- 
munist movement, which was being met 
by the resistance of the Vietnamese 
patriots, struggling to defend their newly 
won independence against Communist 
domination. 

And it concluded that Indonesia's na- 
tional interest obliged it to keep the Com- 
munist danger as far as possible from its 
shores. 

Commenting on Walter Lippmann’s 
proposals that U.S. forces be withdrawn 
to Australia, the organ of the Djakarta 
area military command on November 1 
said editorially: 

dless of one’s views on the war, it is 
evident that U.S. forces in Vietnam are both 
a deterrent to communist attack and a shield 
against communist expansion in Southeast 
Asia, If U.S. forces are withdrawn to Aus- 
tralia, it would be very easy for the Chinese 
communists to continue their aggression and 
expansion to the south. 

BURMA 


Burma, too, after a period of courting 
Red China and excluding Western in- 
fluence, has now turned militantly 
against Red China because of its continu- 
ing intervention in her domestic affairs. 
In the process, Burma has, not very sur- 
prisingly, reopened its lines of communi- 
cation with the West. 

The Burmese Prime Minister, General 
Ne Win, is another one of those former 
Asian neutralists who, while they have 
not publicly endorsed American policy in 
Vietnam, have abandoned their opposi- 
tion to it and have given discrete indica- 
tions that they now understand and ap- 
prove. 

There is every reason why Ne Win 
should understand. His government has 
for years now been striving to control a 
guerrilla-type Communist insurgency. 
That this insurgency is not of the home- 
grown variety was recently driven home 
by a public message from Peiping to the 
Burmese Communist leader, Thakin 
Than Tun. Let me quote this message, be- 
cause it has a vital bearing on the situa- 
tion in Vietnam and all Southeast Asia: 

The Chinese Communist Party and the 
Chinese people firmly support the people’s 
revolutionary armed struggle led by the 
Communist Party of Burma, We regard 
such support as our proletarian interna- 
tionalist duty. 

INDIA 

Even in India, where opposition to the 
Vietnam war was once very strong, there 
are increasing evidences of understand- 
ing. 

Our common friend, former Senator 
Paul Douglas, in commenting on one of 
my statements on Vietnam, told the story 
of a conversation with an anti-American 
Indian nationalist. 

He asked his anti-American friend 
how long India could maintain its free- 
dom if the United States pulled out of 
Vietnam. And his friend replied, as 
though he had pondered the matter and 
had the answer ready made: “6 months.” 
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More recently, one of India’s most re- 
spected political scholars, Mr. K. K. 
Sinha, director of Calcutta’s Political 
and Social Studies Institute, wrote an 
article captioned “Vietnam Is My Name.” 
Addressing himself to the critics of the 
war and to those who take no stand, Mr. 
Sinha said: 

You cannot help being involved; you are 
involved, whether you like it or not. Your 
present indifference is a factor favoring one 
side in the battle. So don’t imagine that by 
your silence you can escape. 

I have gone through much of the literature 
on Vietnam and more is coming out. One 
thing I am already convinced of and that is 
that this struggle is local as well as universal, 
Its final result will be crucial both for that 
small country—flapping like a small side- 
pocket for coins in the jacket of a conti- 
nent—as well as for the continent and the 
world. Vietnam is a world issue indeed. 

CAMBODIA 


In Cambodia, too, despite its anti- 
American posture, there is strong reason 
for believing that Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk, who serves as Chief of State, is not 
really unhappy about the American pres- 
ence in Southeast Asia, Having tried for 
a long time to appease the Chinese Com- 
munists, Sihanouk recently turned 
against them because of their under- 
ground activities in his country, and 
closed down Communist newspapers and 
arrested known Communist militants. 

In his strangely twisted manner, 
Prince Sihanouk has stated the matter 
this way: 

‘The fact is that as long as the Americans 
are there, China cannot yet swallow Cam- 
bodia. And what prevents the Americans 
from swallowing Cambodia is precisely the 
fact that China is there. 


In order to remain unswallowed, in 
short, Cambodia requires an American 
presence in Southeast Asia to offset the 
inescapable Red Chinese geographic 
presence. 

The roll of Far Eastern nations which 
approve of our commitment to the free- 
dom of South Vietnam, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, is therefore complete, with the 
solitary and ambivalent exception of 
Cambodia. 

What all this adds up to is that isola- 
tionism, whether of the American or the 
European variety, is a disease bred by 
distance. 

There are few isolationists on the 
front lines. 

I believe that if, by some miracle, the 
British people could be transplanted to 
Australia and the Australian people take 
their place in Britain, and if the French 
with the people of New Zealand, the 
chances are that the Britishers and the 
Frenchmen in their new geographic en- 
vironment would understand and sup- 
port American policy in Vietnam in pre- 
cisely the same manner that Australians 
and New Zealanders are supporting it 
today. 

Conversely, it is probable that the 
Australians and the New Zealanders, 
once they were a third of a world re- 
moved from Southeast Asia, would in 
their turn be infected by the virus of 
isolationism and would display less sym- 
pathy than they do today for our Viet- 
nam policy. 

And if the Socialist Foreign Minister 
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of Sweden, Torsten Nilsson, who has 
castigated our Vietnam policy in lan- 
guage so crude and abusive that it 
would do credit to Radio Peiping, could 
change positions with the Socialist 
Prime Minister of Singapore, Lee Kuan 
Yew, the chances are that the Swedish 
Foreign Minister would begin to talk 
like Lee Kuan Yew, while Lee Kuan Yew, 
in his new Nordic environment, might 
begin to talk like the Swedish Foreign 
Minister. 

But, perhaps this statement is un- 
just to Lee Kuan Yew. From what I know 
of the man, I am disposed to believe that 
he is one of those rare individuals whose 
intelligence and understanding of world 
affairs would enable him to rise above 
the disadvantage of distance, so that 
even if he were Swedish Foreign Minis- 
ter, he would still support our Vietnam 
policy. 

The moral of all this is that the next 
time Mr. Torsten Nilsson goes into an 
anti-American temper tantrum, we 
should avoid being annoyed and simply 
put it down to the “law of diminishing 
understanding.” 

And if the British students who re- 
cently besieged Prime Minister Wilson 
could change places with the students of 
Indonesia, they would probably be dem- 
onstrating, as the Indonesian students 
are doing today, for more militant action 
against Red Chinese expansionism. 

Similarly, I believe that if the thou- 
sands of dentists and doctors and 
anthropologists and astronomers and 
baby doctors and assorted academicians 
who have been signing protest state- 
ments against our Vietnam policy, could 
be exposed to 10 years of training in 
political science, with a specialized course 
on Southeast Asia thrown in, there 
would be far fewer academic partic- 
ipants in the anti-Vietnam agitation 
than there are today. 

And there would be fewer protest 
demonstrations if the many decent young 
people who have been caught up in the 
anti-Vietnam agitation for misguided 
idealistic reasons, could be transported 
to Vietnam en masse and involved in the 
rural development program there. 

Not only would the experience provide 
a constructive outlet for their pent-up 
idealism, but the firsthand contact with 
the Vietnamese people would teach them 
something about the enemy we are 
fighting and would inspire in them, or at 
least in the great majority of them, the 
same affection and understanding and 
dedication that it has in the many Amer- 
icans who have had the advantage of 
such experience. 

All of these proposals are admittedly 
outside the realm of possibility. 

But I believe it is not asking too 
much to suggest that those in this coun- 
try and in Europe who oppose our com- 
mitment in Vietnam should take time off 
from their arguing and demonstrating to 
ponder the implications of what I have 
called “the law of diminishing under- 
standing.” 

They might ask themselves why it is 
that their attitude is not shared by any 
of the political leaders of the free na- 
tions of the western Pacific. 

And they might ponder the signifi- 
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cance, too, of the fact that their position 
is not accepted by the great majority of 
those scholars who, by training and ex- 
perience, qualify as experts on Asia, or on 
communism, or on political affairs in 
general. 

Once we accept the existence of the 
“law of diminishing understanding,“ it 
becomes easier to make allowance for 
the many sincere critics of our Vietnam 
policy, both in this country and abroad. 

And there are other reasons why those 
of us who support our Vietnam commit- 
ment should make allowances for the 
critics rather than abusing them. 

On top of the law of diminishing un- 
derstanding, which would be operative 
in any case, public opinion in the free 
world has been further confused as a re- 
sult of the efforts of the mightiest, the 
most diversified, and the most subtle 
propaganda apparatus the world has ever 
known. 

How much this apparatus is spending 
on its anti-Vietnam agitation, no one can 
say for sure. From what is known about 
the size and cost of this apparatus, and 
from the fact that Vietnam is its main 
theme, an estimate of $500 million per 
year, worldwide, would probably not be 
excessive. It stands to reason that such 
an effort is bound to produce considera- 
ble public confusion in the free world. 

Public understanding of our Vietnam 
position has been further discouraged by 
our own official failure to clearly desig- 
nate the enemy as communism, and by 
the tendency that has been the intellec- 
tual vogue for some years now to soft- 
pedal criticism of Communist tyranny 
out of a mistaken deference to a mythical 
detente with the Soviet Union. 

I shall have more to say on this latter 
point in my next statement. 

But, all things considered, I find it 
nothing short of remarkable that there is 
not more confusion and that so many 
people do understand the nature and 
justice of our Vietnam commitment. 


THE COST OF A VIETNAM DEFEAT 


The critics of our Vietnam policy have 
made a major point of the cost of the 
Vietnam war. 

No sensitive person could fail to lament 
the tragic cost in human life and the 
waste of resources which could, in a 
peaceful world, be put to much better 


use. 

But there has been precious little 
thought, unfortunately, about the cost of 
defeat. 

Let there be no mistake on this point: 
if we are defeated in Vietnam, or if we 
withdraw from Vietnam, or if the admin- 
istration, under pressure from the oppo- 
sition, were to negotiate a settlement 
that paved the way for an early Com- 
munist takeover, then it will mark the 
total eclipse of America as a great nation 
and the beginning of the end for the en- 
tire free world. 

If it were not for the reality of Ameri- 
can power, Soviet and Chinese com- 
munism would long ago have overrun all 
of Europe and Asia and Africa. 

For our power has, in fact, served to 
guarantee the freedom of the neutralist 
nations as well as of those nations allied 
with us. 5 

But freedom could not long survive if 
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the free nations, and the Communist na- 
tions, should ever conclude that Ameri- 
can power is meaningless because Ameri- 
can commitments are meaningless. 

And what other conclusion could the 
free nations draw if, despite our repeated 
commitments to the freedom and se- 
curity of South Vietnam, we should now 
abandon South Vietnam to a Communist 
takeover? 

If we withdraw from Vietnam, I can- 
not conceive of a single Asian or Euro- 
pean or any other country again ac- 
cepting an assurance of protection from 
the United States or entering into an 
alliance with it. 

Nor could they be blamed for this. 

What I have said above is not idle 
speculation. 

More than one distinguished Asian has 
warned us of precisely such consequences 
if we fail in Vietnam. 

The one-time neutralist leader in 
Laos, Gen. Kong Le, who broke with the 
Communists when he discovered, as so 
many people did before him, that it was 
impossible to work with them, issued this 
warning not too long ago: 

Should you Americans find yourselves tired 
of the shooting, then I say don’t just pull 
out of Laos as you did two years ago, or out 
of South Vietnam, as some of you want to 
do. Better that you pull out of the whole 
area at once—out of Thailand, out of Taiwan, 
and, with your British friends, out of 
Malaysia. Order the Seventh Fleet out of the 
South China Sea. If you are going to quit 
us, then the sooner the better. It will shorten 
our agony. 


Earlier this year, Premier Lee Kuan 
Yew of Singapore warned us that the 
“credit worthiness” of the United States 
will be judged by Southeast Asians from 
now on in the proximity of promise and 
performance,” in other words, on wheth- 
er we can make good on our commit- 
ment in Vietnam. 

The well-known Filipino political com- 
mentator, Vincente Villamin, an elder 
statesman of the press who came to see 
me in Manila, wrote that the abandon- 
ment of Vietnam “would be an indelible 
blemish on America’s honor. It would 
reduce America in the estimation of man- 
kind to a dismal third-rate power, de- 
spite her wealth, her culture, and her nu- 
clear arsenal. It would make every Amer- 
ican ashamed of his Government and 
would make every individual American 
distrusted everywhere on earth.” 

Even Foreign Minister Thanat Kho- 
man of Thailand, than whom we have 
had no stauncher friend in the Far East, 
has recently given expression to a gnaw- 
ing fear that the United States may be 
too divided and too lacking in staying 
power to see the Vietnam war through 
to an honorable conclusion. 

If we were now to abandon Vietnam, 
the ensuing eclipse of American prestige, 
and the resulting decay of our alliances 
and the impossibility of constructing new 
ones, would, in turn, encourage Peiping 
and Moscow to further step up the tempo 
of subversion and aggression throughout 
the world. 

It would encourage the Communists to 
launch more “wars of national libera- 
tion” because of our manifest inability to 
cope with this kind of aggression. 

It might very well confront us with 
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the problem of a “hemispheric Vietnam,” 
about which the Communist theoreti- 
cians in Havana and Peiping and Moscow 
have long been talking. 

We might then be compelled to fight 
under far more disadvantageous circum- 
stances and at much greater cost. In- 
deed, we would have to fight with our 
backs to the wall. 

Instead of reducing our problems and 
saving the lives of American soldiers, the 
abandonment of Vietnam would increase 
our problems, would increase the possi- 
bility of local involvements in many 
parts of the world, and would increase 
the danger of all-out war. 

THE MORALITY OF OUR VIETNAM COMMITMENT 


I have couched my argument in terms 
of our national security because this is 
what concerns most of our citizens, and 
because, whether we like it or not, great 
nations generally act only when they feel 
their own national interest to be in- 
volved. 

As history demonstrates only too elo- 
quently, the interests of great nations 
have not always coincided with the rules 
of morality or with the interests of other 
nations. 

It marks a significant advance in the 
development of our moral attitudes that 
we are prepared to face up to this fact 
frankly and that we are no longer bound 
by the absolutism of “my country, right 
or wrong.” 

Today, all right-thinking people want 
the assurance that their Government is 
not only acting in the national self- 
an eresi; but that it is acting morally as 
well. 

I believe that we may all derive satis- 
faction from the fact that we now have 
reached a point in history where our na- 
tional self-interest happens to coincide 
with moral law and with the interest of 
mankind at large. 

Western imperialism is now dead. 

But its place has been taken by a new, 
far more inhuman, far more ruthless 
form of imperialism: Communist im- 
perialism. 

And if it is in our national interest to 
help every nation, large or small, to pre- 
serve its independence and to defend 
itself against this new imperialism, this 
is an objective which manifestly coin- 
cides with right moral principles and 
with the interests of free nations 
throughout the world. 

For those who like to found their opin- 
ions, as I do, on moral law rather than 
national self-interest, I say that, en- 
tirely apart from the fact that our own 
security is involved in Vietnam, there is 
a moral imperative which should compel 
men of good will to support our policy 
rather than oppose it. 

If morality has to do with anything, it 
has to do with the defense of human life 
and human rights and the dignity of 
the individual. 

And there is no regime in human his- 
tory which has been more destructive of 
human rights and the dignity of the in- 
dividual or more destructive of human 
life, than the Communist regimes in 
every country where communism has 
come to power. 

Indeed, the Communist regimes in the 
Soviet Union and Red China have ex- 
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acted a heavier toll in human life and 
human dignity than all of the wars of 
this century combined. 

It has been calculated that the cost 
of communism in human life exceeds 
80 million. 

The cost in human suffering defies 
calculation. 

To those who believe with Jefferson 
that it should be our duty to resist every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man, 
I say that it should be as much our duty 
to resist the expansion of the evil and 
murderous tyranny of communism as it 
was to resist the expansion of nazism. 

What puzzles me is that so many 
people who understood the importance 
of opposing the expansion of nazism are 
completely blind to the parallel evils of 
communism. If the Nazis were stage 
managing a war of national liberation in 
South Vietnam, these critics would be 
shouting for all-out war to stop them. 
But since it is only the Communists and 
not the Nazis, these critics take the stand 
that it is none of our business. 

WHERE SHALL WE DRAW THE LINE? 


I come back to a point that I made in 
my first statement on Vietnam in Febru- 
ary of 1965. 

I take it for granted that no one in 
this Chamber and no loyal American 
takes the position that we should stand 
by passively while communism takes 
over the rest of the world. 

I take it for granted that every intel- 
ligent person realizes that America could 
not long survive as a free nation in a 
world that was nearly or completely 
Communist, 

I take it for granted that whatever 
position we have spoken for in the Viet- 
nam debate, we are all agreed on the 
essential point that somewhere, some- 
how, we must draw the line against fur- 
ther Communist expansion. 

The question that separates us, there- 
fore, is not whether such a line should 
be drawn, but where such a line should 
be drawn. 

I believe we have been right in draw- 
ing the line in Vietnam because, if this 
line falls, let us have no illusions about 
the difficulty of drawing a realistic line 
of defense anywhere in the Western 
Pacific. 

And to those who say that we were 
wrong in drawing the line in Vietnam, I 
say that they have the moral obligation 
to tell the American people precisely 
where they propose to draw the line, to 
tell them precisely what countries they 
propose to abandon and what countries 
they propose to defend. 

And they also have the obligation to 
explain to the American people why any 
nation should in the future accept our 
assurance of support if we now follow 
their advice and abandon the people in 
South Vietnam to communism. 

They have an obligation, also, to ex- 
plain why they believe that acceptance of 
defeat in Vietnam would make world 
peace more secure, rather than encour- 
aging the Communists to embark on 
more wars of national liberation on the 
Vietnam model. 

In short, we have heard their position 
in part. 

I now propose that they present their 
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position in full so that we can know pre- 
cisely where they stand. 

The war in Vietnam has turned out to 
be more difficult, more protracted, more 
costly than most of us had imagined it 
would be. 

I believe that there are certain things 
that we can do to hasten the conclusion 
of the battle, and I intend to address my- 
self to this subject in a subsequent state- 
ment. 

But however great the difficulties and 
whatever the costs, we cannot permit our- 
selves to falter, we cannot permit our- 
selves to abandon the struggle to which 
we are now committed. 

To those who say that we cannot match 
the staying power of the Communists, I 
say that this is the worst kind of defeat- 
ism, and that if free men are not more 
than a match for Communists, then we 
might as well throw in the sponge now. 

And to those pessimists who say that 
we cannot win the Vietnam war, I say 
that we can win the war and must win 
the war, and that our Armed Forces have 
the power and the ability and the cour- 
age to do so—if only we on the home 
front give them the support to which 
they are entitled. 

And to those who deplore the futility 
of the Vietnam war, or speak about the 
condition of “stalemate,” I say that they 
are looking at the Vietnam war too nar- 
rowly; and that, if they view it in its 
broader geographic and political context, 
if they view it as the “Southeast Asia 
war” rather than as the Vietnam war, 
they will see that truly remarkable prog- 
ress has been achieved over the past sev- 
eral years. 

Our resistance in Vietnam has frus- 
trated the Communists and given heart 
to the anti-Communists in every Asian 
country. 

Indonesia was saved from a Commu- 
nist takeover by a hair’s breadth. If the 
Communists had been able to win the 
support of another handful of senior 
officers, Indonesia would today be theirs. 
I do not think it is too much to claim 
that our resistance in Vietnam played a 
role in encouraging at least some of the 
loyalist officers to stand up against the 
Communist threat. And, in this sense, it 
probably made the marginal difference 
necessary to wrest victory from what 
briefly appeared to be total defeat. 

Frustrated and deprived of the easy 
victories it had hoped for in Vietnam 
and Indonesia, the Maoist regime in Red 
China has been turned back upon itself, 
so that for some 2 years now it has been 
weakened and rent by internal conflict. 
This, too, is all to the good from the 
standpoint of the free world. 

Perhaps most important, our firm 
stand in Vietnam, as Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore has pointed 
out, has given all the nations of the area 
the priceless gift of more time; more 
time in which to strengthen their eco- 
nomic and social and political structures 
and more time in which to build a strong 
and many-sided alliance of free nations. 

In Vietnam itself, the progress may be 
slow and sometimes difficult to measure. 
But on the periphery of Vietnam, within 
the broader context of Southeast Asia, 
the successes already achieved by our 
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policy have been nothing short of spec- 
tacular. 

Let us not abandon this progress by 
giving in to frustration and impatience. 

Let us not succumb to the intrinsically 
racist proposal that we abandon the Ori- 
ental peoples of Southeast Asia to the 
tender mercies of communism, and with- 
draw our forces to white Australia, 

Let us not abandon a right moral 
cause simply because the cost of defend- 
ing it runs high. 

Let us face up to the hard, brutal fact 
that we are locked in worldwide conflict 
with forces that seek our total destruc- 
tion as a nation and the destruction of 
everything we stand for. 

Let us not beguile curselves by regard- 
ing the war in Vietnam as a purely local 
conflict, but let us rather accord it its 
true stature and importance as a major 
battle, in a worldwide war, between the 
forces of freedom and the forces of 
slavery. 

Let us be diligent in the quest for 
peace, but in this quest let us never lose 
sight of the guidelines of freedom and 
justice. 

Let us not seek any easy way out, be- 
cause there is no easy way out. 

However great the difficulties, however 
long we may have to persist, let us never 
accept the humiliation of defeat and dis- 
honor. Í 

Let us rather bear ourselves like free 
men should bear themselves, Let us seek 
to emulate, at least in small degree, the 
courage and perseverance that our fore- 
bears displayed at Valley Forge, and 
which they have displayed at so many 
other critical periods in our history. 

Let us never give in. 

(The following colloquy, which oc- 
curred during the delivery of Mr. Dopp’s 
address, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp at this point on request of Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia and by unanimous 
consent.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to take a moment to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut on his very careful, rea- 
soned, and logical speech. The statement 
the Senator is making reflects a great 
deal of thought. I feel that the Senator 
is rendering a valuable service to his 
country in taking the floor at this time 
to address the Senate on such an im- 
portant subject. 

I join him in cherishing and support- 
ing the right of people to dissent. It is 
a constitutional right, one that should 
be taken for granted from the beginning, 
and one which should need no restate- 
ment. I do not think anyone questions 
the right to dissent, if that dissent is 
expressed in a reasonable and construc- 
tive fashion, and does not obstruct the 
functions of Government, or render dam- 
age to the Republic. 

I think that the Senator is correct 
when he states that the manner and the 
form of the dissent which has recently 
appeared in some areas of the country 
has damaged the efforts of our President 
and our country to bring about a peace- 
ful solution to the confrontation in South 
Vietnam. 

I join with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] in expressing the belief 
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that some of the demonstrations that 
have been conducted ‘have given succor 
and comfort to the Communists and have 
encouraged them to prolong the war and 
thus lengthen the list of casualties of 
American boys. 

I express appreciation again for the 
time the Senator has taken to present 
this very fine speech for the attention of 
his colleagues and the country. Several 
years ago, I served on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Connecticut. I believe that 
he has ample background and knowledge 
of the subject and that he has given very 
serious and prolonged study to this mat- 
ter. Therefore, I consider that the judg- 
ment refiected in his speech, as to the 
effect of destructive dissent, is very 
sound. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am ex- 
tremely grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia for his 
words. I wish I deserved them, but I have 
done my best. He is, of course, an out- 
standing Member of this body, and hav- 
ing his approval means a great deal to 
me. I am deeply grateful to him. 

(This marks the end of the colloquy 
which occurred during the delivery of 
Mr. Dopp's address and was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor at this point.) 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAN- 
xo in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OIL SHALE AND MULTIPLE MINER- 
ALS DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1967 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], the Senator from Maryland 
LMr. Typincs], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF] and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne], I rise to intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, the Oil 
Shale and Multiple Minerals Develop- 
ment Act of 1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2754) to establish a Fed- 
eral oil shale development program, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Proxmire (for himself, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Typines, Mr, METCALF, Mr. CLARK, and 
Mr. Youne of Ohio) was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The basic thrust of 
this proposal is a sensible, thoroughgoing 
development of one of the most valuable 
natural resource jackpots in the world 
the Green River formation oil-shale de- 
posits in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Four-fifths of these vast deposits are 
owned by the American people. Thus it 
is not only entirely appropriate, but a 
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duty, for the Congress to speak out in 
behalf of the people by enacting legis- 
lation which will insure the development 
of this treasure trove to the benefit of all 
200 million of our constituents, not a se- 
lect few representing special interests. 

What is the extent and value of this 
massive formation? The Department of 
the Interior has estimated that it con- 
tains 2 trillion barrels of recoverable oil 
in place. In the words of the Oil Shale 
Advisory Board: 

Shale yielding 25 gallons or more of oil 
per ton contains about 600 billion barrels of 
oil equivalent, and shale yielding 10 gallons 
or more per ton contains about 2 trillion 
barrels of oil equivalent. 


If we consider all the oil, recoverable 
and nonrecoverable, contained in the 
Green River formation it adds up to an 
incredible 170 trillion barrels according 
to a Geological Survey estimate. 

As for the value of recoverable shale 
oil, the experts put it at between $2.5 
trillion and $5 trillion. This, mind you, is 
simply the price tag we can place on the 
Federal share of these lands. In effect, 
every man, woman, and child in the 
country has a cash interest in the proper 
development of this resource of between 
$12,500 and $25,000. 

Oil shale is more plentiful than petrol- 
eum and natural gas in this country. 
These two commodities supply 73 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total energy require- 
ments. Yet oil shale is estimated to con- 
tain 70 times the Nation’s proved crude 
petroleum reserves. Put another way oil 
shale reserves are equivalent to a 1,500- 
year supply of oil at our annual con- 
sumption rate of 3 billion barrels a year. 
Oil shale reserves are more than six 
times the world’s proven recoverable con- 
ventional oil. 

Intermixed with this immensely val- 
uable oil shale bonanza are mineral de- 
posits containing great amounts of alu- 
minum and sodium, It is easy to overlook 
these commodities. But their value 
should be recognized in putting together 
a coordinated plan for the development 
of federally owned oil shale lands. 

At the present time, the Government 
is proposing through the Department of 
the Interior to accelerate development 
of shale oil reserves through a leasing 
program. The Department issued draft 
regulations on May 7 that would lease 
up to 30,000 acres of the land owned by 
the people of the United States to oil 
companies who would be in a position 
to perform research and development 
work on economical means of extracting 
and processing oil shale. If the research 
and development paid off in a com- 
mercially feasible mining and processing 
method within 10 years, the Secretary 
of the Interior could extend leases for 
an additional 20 years for commercial 
production of shale oil. 

I suspect that one of the principal 
factors motivating the Secretary of the 
Interior in his decision to issue these 
draft regulations was the presumed re- 
luctance of the Congress to appropriate 
funds for Federal use in developing these 
shale oil lands. I base this reflection in 
part upon a letter from the Bureau of 
Land Management which I recently re- 
ceived stating: 
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Among the factors to be taken into ac- 
count is the willingness of the Congress to 
approve and finance an exclusively govern- 
mental research program. 


This same letter goes on to say that— 

The private sector claims that the vast 
richness of the Government shale deters it 
from investing in private shale oil lands. 


Yet I submit that a decision to release 
on a conditional basis 30,000 Federal 
acres out of the 3.7 million acres of rich 
Federal shale oil land in the Green River 
formation, or even out of the 770,000 
acres in Colorado's Piceance Creek 
Basin, which contains 25-gallon shale in 
thicknesses of 15 feet or more, will hardly 
satisfy this objection. For the private 
sector presently owns outright, in fee 
simple, 300,000 acres of land in the 
Green River formation with a great deal 
of the land being under the ownership 
of major oil companies. For example, 
Standard Oil of California holds oil shale 
reserves of 7.8 billion barrels, Mobil Oil 
owns 3.6 billion barrels of oil shale re- 
serves, and Union Oil Co. owns 5 billion 
barrels of reserves in 25 gallon per ton 
or better rim deposits. In addition, many 
major companies now have lease inter- 
ests in shale oil. The Shel] Oil Co. alone 
holds under lease from the State of Utah 
8.2 billion barrels worth of oil shale land. 
Despite these extensive lease and fee 
holdings, private commercial production 
has been nil. Because of them we can 
expect private industry to place little 
importance on the availability of an- 
other 30,000 acres of Federal land. 

But there is another, and more impor- 
tant, reason why the Federal Govern- 
ment should not put these lands up for 
lease. We simply do not have enough in- 
formation to set terms and conditions for 
the handling of these precious Federal 
acres. We do not have any knowledge of 
what sort of return the people of the 
United States should be receiving for this 
incredibly valuable resource. There are 
too many questions and not nearly 
enough answers to proceed with a hastily 
devised development program. 

For example, the royalty provisions in- 
cluded in the Department of the In- 
terior’s proposed leasing regulations have 
come under fire for encouraging oil com- 
panies to extract shale oil at an overly 
slow pace. The regulations provide for a 
sliding scale of royalties with royalty in- 
creases tied to profit jumps. The royalty 
rate would leap from 10 percent on that 
part of net income that is no more than 
10 percent of investment to 50 percent 
on that part of net income which is more 
than 20 percent of investment. Many 
critics feels that the end result would be 
a great reluctance on the part of big oil 
lessees to increase profits by increasing 
production—thereby increasing royalties. 
Production, these critics say, can thus be 
expected to remain at low levels with a 
correspondingly low return to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is in an attempt to find answers to 
the many questions raised that I am 
introducing today the Oil Shale and 
Multiple Minerals Development Act of 
1967. The bill would set up within the 
Department of the Interior an Office of 
Oil Shale and Multiple Minerals Devel- 
opment. It would assert congressional 
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interest in the shale oil by requiring an- 
nual reports from the director of this 
office. It would create an Oil Shale Pol- 
icy Advisory Committee composed of 
representatives of industry, the academic 
community, and the consumer to pro- 
vide an independent review of the oil 
shale development program. And it would 
set up a mechanism for the solution of 
many of the problems, the answers to 
many of the questions, that have made 
it impossible for any Federal adminis- 
trator, no matter how well intentioned, 
to devise a sensible scheme for private 
development of this resource. 

First, there is the problem of the ex- 
tent of the resource. Although the Amer- 
ican people through their Government 
own 80 percent of the Green River for- 
mation it is impossible at the present 
time to assess the extent and value of 
its contents. The estimates of value and 
extent I gave earlier this morning are 
estimates and nothing more. In the case 
of the aluminum and sodium deposits 
our knowledge is close to nonexistent. 

What we need, Mr. President, is more 
information on this vast and very rich 
deposit. My bill would require the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, through the office 
of Oil Shale and Multiple Minerals De- 
velopment, to perform an inventory of 
the oil shale and intermixed minerals re- 
sources and their location, extent and 
value. The Secretary would make a re- 
port to the Congress and the President 
of his findings within 2 years after en- 
actment of the bill. 

A second serious problem is the extent 
to which minerals, such as dawsonite and 
nahcolite, intermixed with oil shale and 
containing large amounts of sodium and 
aluminum should be sacrificed in getting 
at and extracting oil shale. 

My bill would require the Secretary of 
the Interior as part of the aforemen- 
tioned survey to specify the areas where 
the problem of multiple minerals devel- 
opment exists. Criteria would also be de- 
veloped by the Secretary and included in 
the report which could be used in deter- 
mining whether a multiple minerals area 
should be developed for multiple min- 
erals purposes, for oil shale purposes, for 
aluminum and sodium minerals purposes 
alone or should not be included in a de- 
velopment program. In determining 
these criteria the relative values of the 
intermixed minerals as well as the alter- 
native worth of water supply and quality, 
recreation, preservation of fish and wild- 
life and the esthetic importance of the 
area would be taken into account. 

This type of land use survey would 
provide a blueprint that could be fol- 
lowed in the final development of oil 
shale lands held by the Government. 
Lacking such a blueprint we would be 
proceeding completely in the dark with- 
out a proper regard to the rights all 
citizens have in this Federal land. 

Oil shale processing, given the present 
state of the art, creates vast quantities 
of environment-polluting debris. A 
50,000 barrel per day shale oil plant 
would have to dispose of about 60,000 to 
70,000 tons of spent shale ash each day 
or over 20 million tons of ash per year. 
In fact spent shale occupies two-thirds 
more volume than the ore originally fed 
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into the retort. One answer to this prob- 
lem is the so-called in situ method of 
retorting the shale in place underground 
using atomic energy or some other sim- 
ilar energy source. In any event zeal for 
the development of this resource must 
be tempered by concern for the impact 
its extraction could have on the environ- 
ment. 

The Oil Shale and Multiple Minerals 
Development Act would take this prob- 
lem into account in authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to undertake a re- 
search and development program utiliz- 
ing, where necessary, contracts with 
private organizations. The Secretary 
would be specifically directed to relate 
such a program to the problems of water 
supply, water and air quality, fish and 
wildlife, soil conservation, recreational 
requirements, and proper land use. 

The research and development pro- 
gram would also deal with such complex 
problems as devising a system of minerals 
extraction that would make it possible to 
mine oil shale mixed with aluminum and 
sodium bearing minerals without having 
to sacrifice any of the component com- 
modities. In this way we could be sure 
that the public lands were not being de- 
structively developed simply for oil shale 
purposes while a great quantity of val- 
uable aluminum bearing rock went into 
the discard heap. It might be found that 
a process for the extraction of all three 
commodities was too costly to use except 
when dealing with extraordinarily rich 
intermixed lodes. On the other hand it 
might be possible to come up with a 
relatively inexpensive process. In any 
event this is a problem area that should 
be carefully looked at if we are to de- 
velop these public lands wisely. 

This program would most emphatically 
not be tied to a commercial leasing pro- 
vision, as the research and development 
portion of the Secretary’s proposed leas- 
ing regulations are. As a consequence 
research contracts could be made, where 
appropriate, with small- or medium-sized 
research organizations that do not have 
the financial capacity or know-how to 
run a successful commercial operation 
but which may well have more innova- 
tive excellence than the giants of the oil 
industry in this rather specialized field. 

As a corollary, small, independent, oil 
companies without the resources to take 
on the research burden required by the 
Secretary’s recent regulations as a pre- 
lude to commercial development would, 
under the proposed legislation, have just 
as much of an opportunity to lease land 
as the industry’s giants. There would be 
no need to demonstrate, as Secretary 
Udall’s regulations require, “the appli- 
cant's financial capability to conduct, 
research and development.” In fact the 
Oil Shale Act specifically makes the re- 
sults of research and development per- 
formed under its authority available to 
the public. There is no doubt that this 
will encourage competition within the 
shale oil industry. 

Much of the shale oil land presumably 
owned by the United States is the sub- 
ject of disputed private claims. For ex- 
ample, 407,000 acres of land in Colorado 
alone was claimed through placer claims 
under an 1872 law prior to the with- 
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drawal of all shale oil property from 
mineral location procedures in 1920. Yet 
this land has never been patented, that 
is, the claims have not been officially 
recognized by the Federal Government. 
However these claims may be patented 
through the courts. The Interior Depart- 
ment is presently attempting to clear 
title to this land in the name of the 
United States through court action. 

In addition, mining claims were filed 
for dawsonite and other sodium miner- 
als on 1.1 million acres of Federal oil 
shale land during 1966 before the Secre- 
tary of the Interior issued a stop order 
earlier this year. Much of this land was 
in the Piceance Basin in Colorado—the 
richest oil shale land the Government 
possesses. The Department is currently 
examining. the validity of these 10,400 
claims, filed by only 70 or so persons. 

The Oil Shale and Multiple Minerals 
Act would call on the Secretary to ac- 
celerate administrative and legal steps 
to clear titles to this disputed acreage. 
This work would go on concurrently 
with the Secretary’s land use survey as 
well as his research and development ef- 
forts. The bill would also make it crystal 
clear that no claim entries on Federal 
oil shale would be permitted. 

The research and development pro- 
gram authorized by my legislation would 
be carried out over a 5-year period and 
would ultimately lead to the submission 
of Congress of plans for the construction, 
operation and maintenance of a full 
scale demonstration mining and process- 
ing facility. 

The plans would provide for the trans- 
mission of shale oil resulting from this 
commercial pilot project by pipeline or 
other common carrier to market centers 
for sale to wholesale buyers, who would 
then refine the crude shale oil for their 
own uses. 

The proposed legislation spells out the 
cost factors that are to be considered in 
pricing oil produced by a prototype pilot 
operation. The sale price of the shale oil 
would reimburse the Federal Govern- 
ment for its investment in plant and 
equipment, with interest, and bring in a 
reasonable return to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for deposit in a specially ear- 
marked oil shale fund. Of course any 
proposed plant would have to demon- 
strate a favorable benefit-cost ratio, as 
the bill indicates. Furthermore, the con- 
struction of such a plant would have to 
be specifically authorized by the Con- 
gress. 

At the conclusion of this resource sur- 
vey, title clearing, research, development, 
and pilot plant operation process but 
within 10 years at the most, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would be in a position 
to undertake a private leasing program 
if he felt such a program was in the pub- 
lic interest. The Oil Shale and Multiple 
Minerals Act would instruct the Secre- 
tary to submit to the President and the 
Congress a plan providing for such a pri- 
vate leasing program if, indeed, it was 
felt to be desirable. The plan would in- 
clude provisions that would insure com- 
petitive development of the resource, 
protect the environment, would result 
in low cost supplies of petroleum prod- 
ucts for the American consumer, and 
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provide an adequate return to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The plan would specifically establish a 
system of allocating rentals and royalties 
from such leases to the involved States 
and the Federal Government. Under 
existing legislation 52.5 percent of re- 
ceipts from a leasing operation would 
go to the Federal reclamation fund to 
be used strictly for the benefit of recla- 
mation States, 37.5 percent would go to 
the three States of Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming for general education and only 
10 percent would go to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for its own use. 

When this legislation was passed into 
law there was no inkling that we would 
one day be dealing with a $5 trillion 
jackpot. Naturally the States containing 
oil shale deposits should receive sub- 
stantial benefits from their exploitation. 
However, Congress should and must set 
a special formula for the allocation of 
the vast amounts that can be anticipated 
from the development of shale oil giving 
all due regard to the States in which 
the resource is located. 

Funds accruing to the Federal Gov- 
ernment from rentals and royalties are 
to be deposited in an oil shale revenue 
fund. Congress would be in a position to 
utilize the tens of billions of dollars that 
could well flow into this fund to retire 
the national debt, eliminate budget defi- 
cits and support vital public sector pro- 
grams. 

It is entirely possible that oil shale 
revenue could sharply reduce or eventu- 
ally even eliminate the Federal debt. If, 
on the other hand, we decided to use 
part of the funds accruing to the fund 
to support various public sector programs 
high on our list of priorities, think of 
how many hospitals we could build, how 
many classrooms. Think of the amount 
of inexpensive urban housing we could 
provide with these oil shale dollars, or 
the number of job training programs 
that could be undertaken, or the number 
of underprivileged children that could 
be properly educated. Think of the 
amount of land we could set aside for 
conservation, and recreation land we 
could purchase with oil shale dollars. 

The list is as long as our collective im- 
aginations want to make it. And the 
ultimate beneficiary is the American 
people. 

No doubt some segments of the oil in- 
dustry will object that this legislation 
simply means a further delay in the de- 
velopment of an important source of en- 
ergy at a time when known reserves of oil 
are falling. But in the words of a recent 
Wall Street Journal editorial: 

Allegedly expert opinion holds that the 
U.S. before long may not be able to meet 
its fuel needs with conventionally produced 
petroleum, and yet similar forecasts have 
been common for decades. Somehow or other 
the day of doom keeps receding farther and 
farther into the future. 


In addition, the industry owns suffi- 
cient oil shale property to proceed with 
commercial production whenever it is 
considered economically feasible. After 
all, this shale oil is something that can 
serve this country for many decades, and 
20 percent of it is already privately 
owned. The industry owns sufficient oil 
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property to proceed with commercial 
production whenever economically feas- 
ible. 

If the industry wishes to join with the 
Government to find answers to the many 
questions I have discussed that is all to 
the good. But we simply cannot afford to 
sacrifice the public trust by leasing Fed- 
eral oil shale land until we have the an- 
swers to these questions. 

The oil industry itself has recognized 
the lack of the type of information that 
is necessary for a wise development of 
this resource—the type of information 
the Oil Shale and Multiple Minerals Act 
would provide—by sponsoring, hand in 
hand with Government, a series of policy 
studies by the Denver Research Institute. 
The objective of these studies according 
to Charles H. Prien, head of the Chemi- 
cal Division of the Institute, is to “aid in 
the formulation of equitable and work- 
able future shale oil policies which are 
in the public interest.” 

The alternative, to quote the eminent 
economist, John Galbraith, who served 
on Secretary Udall’s Oil Shale Advisory 
Committee is to lease oil shale land now, 
thus “offering a subsidy of unknown 
value for a development of unknown 
costs promising a return of unknown 
amount. This amounts to disbursing pub- 
lic property while wearing multiple 
blindfolds.” 

To sum up, Mr. President, the Oil Shale 
and Multiple Minerals Development Act 
of 1967 would seek to remove these 
“multiple blindfolds” before we lease any 
portion of the public’s $2.5 to $5 trillion 
oil shale resource. It would do so by pro- 
viding for: 

First. The creation with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of an Office of Oil 
Shale and Multiple Minerals Develop- 
ment reporting annually to Congress. 

Second. The setting up of an Oil Shale 
Policy Advisory Committee composed of 
representatives of industry, the academic 
community, and the consumer to make 
an independent review of the develop- 
ment program. 

Third. A survey by the Secretary of 
the Interior, through the proposed Oil 
Shale Office, of the location, extent, and 
value of oil shale and intermixed miner- 
als containing sodium and aluminum, 
our information now being sketchy at 
best. 

Fourth. The creation of a land-use 
blueprint on the survey to be used in de- 
termining where it would be advisable to 
sacrifice other valuable minerals found 
in the deposits in order to get at and 
extract oil shale, where it would be best 
to exploit the deposits for aluminum or 
sodium alone, where it would be best to 
aim for extraction of all the minerals to- 
gether despite the cost, and, indeed, 
where it would be best to preserve the 
land in its natural state for conservation 
reasons. 

Fifth. An accelerated program of ad- 
ministrative and legal steps to be taken 
by the Interior Secretary designed to 
speed up clearance of title to the dis- 
puted claims on a large portion of the 
public shale oil lands. 

Sixth. A program of research and de- 
velopment aimed at developing less de- 
structive extraction techniques and at 
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solving, among other things, the problem 
posed by the vast quantities of environ- 
ment-polluting debris which result from 
present methods of oil shale processing. 

Seventh. Public availability of the re- 
sults of R. & D. performed under author- 
ity of the Oil Shale Act thus making it 
possible for small, independent oil com- 
panies that cannot afford the R. & D. 
burden to compete for a share in devel- 
opment of this resource. 

Eighth. Development of a plan, for 
submission to Congress within 5 years, 
for the construction, operation and 
maintenance of a full-scale demonstra- 
tion mining and processing facility. 

Ninth. Development of a plan within 
10 years, providing for private leasing to 
insure competition, protect the environ- 
ment, provide the consumer with low- 
cost petroleum products and the Federal 
Government with an adequate return. A 
leasing plan would be put forward only 
if it were determined to be in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Tenth. The establishment of a system 
of allocating rentals and royalties from 
any leases among the States and the 
Federal Government. 

This shale oil land is a great public 
resource. We are the servants of the 
people. We owe it to our State constit- 
uencies as well as to all Amtricans to 
see that the resource is developed wisely 
on their behalf. This is what my bill at- 
tempts to do. I sincerely hope that it will 
form the basis for a constructive attempt 
to reassert congressional authority over 
the development of a multitrillion treas- 
ure trove in which all our citizens have 
a part interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Oil Shale and Multiple 
Minerals Development Act of 1967 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2754 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Oil Shale and Multiple 
Minerals Development Act of 1967”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that the oil shale deposits contained 
in the Green River Formation of Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming contain the greatest 
known fossile fuel energy resource in the 
world, many times larger than total United 
States petroleum reserves and are of vital im- 
portance to the future economic well-being 
and security of the United States; that more 
than 80 per centum of such oil shale reserves 
are found on land owned in common by the 
people of the United States and administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior; that the 
Green River Formation also contains large 
and inadequately determined deposits of 
other valuable minerals, as well as substan- 
tial wildlife, scenic, and recreational re- 
sources; and that the forecast future United 
States demands on all petroleum products 
will, in years to come, exceed the capacity of 
domestic conventional petroleum resources 
to meet them and will place an undue de- 
pendence on foreign supplies which are more 
and more being called upon to meet the 
mounting requirements of other industrial- 
ized nations. The Congress further declares 
that it is its policy that there be carried out 
by the Secretary of the Interior, an orderly 
multiple- use program to develop econom- 
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ically competitive and feasible methods of 
extracting and processing oil shale and inter- 
mixed minerals; to foster the development of 
a competitive oil shale industry; to protect 
the affected development areas against dam- 
age to the environment; to foster an abun- 
dant future supply of liquid petroleum prod- 
ucts to meet the nation’s economic and na- 
tional security requirements, and at low-cost 
to the consumer; to provide strong protec- 
tions against private monopolizations; and to 
apportion and employ the revenues from any 
leasing program authorized by the Congress 
in such fashion as to enhance the general 
welfare. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “oil shale” means sedimentary rock 
containing organic matter which yields sub- 
stantial amounts of oil or gaseous products 
by destructive distillation. The term includes 
all the minerals which are components of 
the rock, but does not include— 

(A) deposits of minerals which may be 
interbedded in the sedimentary rock series 
and which the Secretary determines can 
be mined (i) without removal of significant 
amounts of organic matter and (ii) without 
significant damage to oil shale beds; 

(B) deposits subject to lease as oil and 
gas, asphaltic minerals, or coal. 

(2) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Sec, 4. The Secretary is authorized from 
time to time to publish notices in the 
Federal Register designating areas of oil shale 
bearing lands and deposits comprising the 
Green River. Formation of Colorado, Utah, 
and Wyoming which shall be subject to de- 
velopment pursuant to this Act, but in no 
event shall the oil shale contained in any 
federally owned portion of such Formation 
be developed except in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Department of the Interior an office to 
be known as the “Office of Oil Shale and 
Multiple Minerals Development”, to be 
headed by a Director to be appointed by the 
Secretary, without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing 
appointments in the competitive service, and 
may be paid without regard to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 
53 of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. 

(b) The Director is authorized to appoint 
such officers and employees as he deems nec- 
essary in order to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. The Director is further author- 
ized, with the approval of the Secretary, to 
utilize the services of such employees of the 
Department of the Interior as the Director 
may deem necessary or desirable to enable 
him to effectively carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 

(c) The Director shall be responsible for 
carrying out the various aspects of the pro- 
gram authorized by this Act, including in- 
vestigations, research and development, 
demonstration, and leasing. In carrying out 
his duties under this Act, the Director shall 
coordinate the oil shale activities of exist- 
ing agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, and other affected Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, and shall work with 
the several States and localities in which the 
oil shale and other intermixed minerals de- 
velopment areas are located, and with private 
corporations, associations, or individuals. 

(d) The Director shall prepare an annual 
report on the operations of the Office of Oil 
Shale and Multiple Minerals Development 
for submittal by the Secretary to the Con- 
gress and the President. Such report shall 
include the recommendations of the Direc- 
tor as to improvement of the program, to- 
gether with his recommendation for legis- 
lation which he determines necessary or 
desirable. 

Sec. 6. (a) For purposes of this Act, the 
Secretary shall accelerate his administrative 
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and legal steps to clear title to some 1.5 mil- 
lion acres of land in the Green River Forma- 
tion, including patented and unpatented 
claims located under the Mining Act of May 
10, 1876 (17 Stat. 91), and prior to the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 (41 
Stat. 437), mining claims located for sodium 
minerals in calendar year 1966, and sodium 
leasing applications pending on the date of 
the enactment of this Act. The Secretary 
shall submit a progress report to the Con- 
gress on his efforts under this section not 
later than one year following the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(b) In carrying out his duties under this 
Act, the Secretary shall expand his January 
1967 stop order on location of sodium claims 
in the area comprising the Green River 
Formation of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming 
to stop all entry on lands within such area. 
Such order may be modified by the Secretary 
upon a finding, submitted tq the Congress, 
that the use of such land for other purposes 
will not be inconsistent with the purposes 
of this Act. Any person locating claims for 
other minerals shall, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, file the original claim 
with the Bureau of Land Management, with 
a copy to the recorder of the county in which 
the claim is located. Failure to so file shall 
be deemed a forfeiture of such claim. Any 
such claim filed with the Bureau of Land 
Management which is in violation of such 
stop order shall be deemed null and void. 

Sec, 7. (a) As soon as feasible following 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary, acting through the Office of Oil- 
Shale and Multiple Minerals Development, 
shall perform a thorough inventory of the 
oil-shale and intermixed minerals resources 
and their location, extent, and value. Within 
the two-year period following the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary shall make 
a report concerning his findings under this 
section to the Congress and the President. 
Such report shall contain a breakdown of the 
areas where the problem of multiple min- 
erals development exists. With respect to 
each such area, the Secretary shall employ 
criteria which would determine whether 
such area should be developed for multiple- 
minerals purposes, for oil-shale purposes 
alone, for sodium minerals purposes alone, 
or should not be included in the develop- 
ment program set forth in this Act. The 
criteria shall be based on such factors as the 
extent and richness of the deposits of the 
intermixed oll shale and sodium minerals, 
the actual present values and present and 
future needs and supplies, the alternative 
values of water supply and quality, recrea- 
tion, preservation of fish and wildlife, and 
esthetic resources. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall undertake a research and development 
program, and may utilize contractual ar- 
rangements with private entities to: 

(1) Develop a technology of mining and 
processing oil shale which will permit eco- 
nomically competitive petroleum products 
to be produced and phased into the energy 
complex of the United States. 

(2) Develop a technically feasible and 
economically competitive technology of ex- 
tracting of multiple minerals and their proc- 

where they are intermixed in the 
same formation. 

(3) Extend the Department of the Inte- 
rior’s patenting policies to any devices pat- 
ented by any party carrying out any aspect 
of the Secretary’s research and development 
program under contract-title retained by the 
United States, and provide access to use of 
such patents fully in the public domain. 

(4) Relate such a research and develop- 
ment program to the problems of water sup- 
ply, water and air quality, fish and wildlife, 
soil conservation, recreational and esthetic 
requirements, and proper land use in activi- 
ties associated with full scale development 
of the resource. 
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(5) Determine the technical and economic 
feasibility of utilizing oil obtained from shale 
as an energy fuel for generation of electric 
power, including solution of any problems 
associated with air pollution. 

(6) Determine the feasibility of trunk fuel 
pipelines from the fields to the market, in 
particular the desirability in the public in- 
terest of Government ownership, or of com- 
mon carrier requirement without discrimina- 
tion to potential users or consumers. 

(7) Prepare comprehensive plans for the 
oil shale basins, considering all resources, 
and providing for orderly and systematic de- 
velopment of the Federal oll shale and related 
minerals, 

(8) Prepare an oil shale development pro- 
gram which would develop all such re- 
sources in a manner consistent with the 
purposes of this Act. 

(b) The program authorized by this sec- 
tion shall be carried on during the five-year 
period following the date of the enactment 
of this Act. The Secretary shall, during such 
period, file an annual report to the Congress 
and the President with respect to actions un- 
der this section. Upon the expiration of such 
five-year period, the Secretary shall submit 
a final report to the Congress and the Pres- 
ident with respect to the program authorized 
by this section, including his recommenda- 
tions for any legislation which might be nec- 
essary or desirable in connection therewith. 

(c) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 9. Whenever the Secretary determines 
that he has achieved technically and eco- 
nomically feasible methods of mining, ex- 
tracting, and processing oil shale, or inter- 
mixed minerals operations, the Secretary 
shall submit to the Congress plans for the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
a full scale, commercial size mining and 

ng facility or facilities. Such plan 
shall provide that shale oil produced by such 
operation shall be transmitted by pipeline 
or other common carrier to market centers 
for refinement by the wholesale buyer for 
his own uses. Such plan shall further pro- 
vide that the Secretary shall sell such shale 
oil at the lowest possible rate consistent with 
return of the reimbursable Federal invest- 
ment (with interest), plus a reasonable rate 
of return to the United States Government; 
that the interest rate shall be determined at 
the beginning of each fiscal year after start 
of construction by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the basis of the average Treasury 
interest rate on its outstanding long-term 
marketable public obligations; that the Sec- 
retary shall give a preference to Federal de- 
partments and agencies, and private and 
cooperative associations without the neces- 
sary financial resources to undertake large- 
scale processing activities, in the purchase 
of such shale oil products; that each pro- 
posed plant shall demonstrate a positive 
cost-benefit ratio; that the plans, specifica- 
tions, cost and operating data of such demon- 
stration plans shall be made available, 
without costs, for use by all interested 
parties, and that the proceeds from the op- 
eration of any Federal commercial-type 
demonstration facility, over and above costs 
of construction, operation and maintenance, 
and interest, shall be deposited in the Treas- 
ury in a fund to be known as the “Oil Shale 
Revenue Fund”. No such plant shall be con- 
structed unless first approved by the 
Congress. 

Sec. 10. At such time as the Secretary of 
the Interior determines that the various 
stages of clearing title, investigations, re- 
search, development, and demonstration 
have been carried out to the extent that the 
purposes of this Act have been achieved, or 
upon the expiration of ten years following 
the date of the enactment of this Act, which- 
ever first occurs, the Secretary, if he deter- 
mines that a private leasing program should 
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be undertaken in connection with the dis- 
position of oll shale resources under this Act, 
shall submit to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent a plan providing for such a private 
leasing program. Such plan shall include, 
among others, provisions to encourage com- 
petition, prevent monopoly, assure com- 
pliance, advance technology, protect the en- 
vironment, provide for adequate rentals, fees, 
and royalties, and promote low cost abundant 
supplies of oll shale for the benefit of con- 
sumers. Such plan shall further provide for 
an apportionment of rentals and royalties to 
be made to the States in which the oil-shale 
resources are located and to the United States 
and shall provide that the amount appor- 
tioned to the United States shall deposited in 
the Treasury in a fund to be known as the 
“Oil Shale Revenue Fund”. If the Secretary 
determines against a private leasing program, 
he shall submit a report to the Congress con- 
taining his recommendations with respect to 
an alternative plan for disposing of oil-shale 
resources under this Act. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary shall cooperate with 
States in which oil-shale resources are lo- 
cated and with merging localities built 
around oil-shale processing establishments 
by classifying, pursuant to the Act of Sep- 
tember 19, 1964 (78 Stat. 986), land for dis- 
posal for municipal, recreational, roads and 
highway access lands, subject to meeting the 
criteria in such Act. 

Sec. 12. (a) There is hereby established an 
Oil Shale Policy Advisory Committee, which 
shall be composed of eleven members, each 
appointed for a term of two years, by the 
Secretary as follows: 

(1) Three members to be appointed who 
are representative of industry; 

(2) Four members to be appointed who are 
representative of the academic community; 
and 

(3) Four members to be appointed who are 
representative of the consumer. 

(b) The Secretary shall designate one 
member to be Chairman. Any vacancy in the 
Committee shall be filled in the same man- 
ner in which the original appointment was 
made, 

(c) Members of the Committee shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $100 a day 
when engaged in the actual performance of 
duties of the Committee, and shall be reim- 
bursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses actually incurred by them 
in the performance of the duties of the Com- 
mittee. 

(d) The Committee shall have power to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, and the provisions of chap- 
ter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of 
such title relating to classification and Gen- 
eral Schedule pay rates. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the Committee 
to review, from time to time, the Federal oil 
shale development program and report to the 
Congress and the President on or before Jan- 
uary 31 of each year as to whether the poli- 
cies of this Act with respect to establishing a 
competitive oil shale industry are being com- 
plied with, 

Sec, 13. The Attorney General of the Unit- 
ed States shall annually review the Federal 
oil shale development program authorized 
by this Act and report to the Congress and 
the President as to whether the policies of 
this Act with respect to establishing a com- 
petitive oil shale industry are being complied 
with. 

Sec. 14. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I want to 
compliment the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin for his introduction today of 
a bill to establish a Federal oil share de- 
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velopment program. Once again he is in 
the forefront with regard to matters con- 
cerning the public interest. 

The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee of which I am chairman 
conducted hearings earlier this year on 
the competitive aspects of oil shale de- 
velopment. The Senate Interior Com- 
mittee also held hearings with respect to 
the Department of the Interior’s pro- 
posed oil shale program. 

As a result of these hearings, I, for one, 
was convinced that the proposed pro- 
gram by the Department of the Interior 
may have had the effect of aiding in the 
monopolization of the oil shale deposits 
by the major oil companies. 

The Secretary of the Interior has since 
announced that a new study of the pro- 
gram is in process and should be com- 
pleted in January 1968. 

In the meantime the old program has 
been held in abeyance and not put into 
effect. 

I have not cosponsored the bill intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. It is not because I believe that 
this bill does not represent one very 
sound approach to the problem. How- 
ever, as chairman of a subcommittee 
which has had an interest in this area, 
I requested the Secretary of the Interior 
to reconsider the Department’s position 
on this matter. This is being done and 
I believe, therefore, that it would be 
premature for me to cosponsor legisla- 
tion before this task is completed and 
we have had an opportunity to analyze 
the new program. 

However, once again I want to compli- 
ment the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
pee Cage’ interest in this most important 
subject. 


BLIGHT OF DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST POLITICAL RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN MUST BE ELIMINATED BY 
RATIFICATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
has been no more oppressive and de- 
humanizing discrimination against any 
nationality or religious sect than that 
shown against the fight for equality of 
women. 

In every phase of this Nation’s develop- 
ment the blight of oppressive discrimi- 
nation has been against women. It is a 
fact that women were given political 
rights in only half of the sovereign coun- 
tries of the world when the United Na- 
tions Charter was formally signed. 

Sad to say, the United States—where 
the equality of women in political mat- 
ters was established by the Constitu- 
tion—has so far failed to ratify the 
United Nations Convention on Political 
Rights of Women. 

It was more than 4 years ago that 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy sent 
this treaty to the Senate, seeking ratifi- 
cation. We ignored this assignment, pre- 
ferring to remain mute on this vital 
issue of our time. 

I point out the tremendously impor- 
tant contributions by women to this Na- 
tion. Women today serve as ambassadors, 
Members of Congress, as scientists 
proving the value of the full equality of 
women. 

It is my genuine hope that the Senate 
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will ratify the Convention on the Politi- 
cal Rights of Women and join such coun- 
tries as Japan, India, China, Nigeria, 
Lebanon, Thailand, Turkey, Pakistan, 
and the 46 other nations already listed 
as signatories to this treaty. 

It is time for this Nation to address 
itself to these issues and demonstrate to 
mankind its disenchantment with all 
forms of discrimination. 

We have a deep responsibility under 
our Constitution. It is our task to com- 
plement the President in the matter of 
this Nations trea process. 
Our system of checks and balances pro- 
vides for two-thirds of the Senate to give 
its advice and consent to all treaties be- 
fore the President can ratify them on be- 
half of this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Arkansas. 


THE CRISIS IN AMERICA’S ROLE 
IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
pending resignation of Charles Frankel 
illustrates the crisis now facing Amer- 
ica’s role in international educational 
programs. An article in the New York 
Times of December 3, 1967, by Fred M. 
Hechinger points out some of the rea- 
sons why these programs suffer and why 
such a distinguished administrator as 
Dr. Frankel feels compelled to resign. 

His feeling that the various American 
international cultural programs suffer 
from lack of support in both the legis- 
lative and executive branches should be 
serious cause for concern. I deeply re- 
gret the resignation of Dr. Frankel. It is 
but another indication of the tragic 
change in the direction of our policy in 
this period of our history. The way we 
appear to other peoples of the world pre- 
sents a very melancholy picture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article to which I have 
referred printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

I'm not angry at anybody, and if I had to 
do the last two years over again, I'd do it— 
every bit of it,” Dr. Charles Frankel said last 
week, two days after his resignation as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 

In a telephone interview from Honolulu, 
where he was attending a conference, he made 
no effort to deny that his resignation was a 
result of frustrations over a policy of turning 
plough shares into swords. Even before Viet- 
nam, international education often was low 
man on the governmental totem pole, Now 
it is very nearly the forgotten man. 

Dr. Frankel, who is a professor of philos- 
ophy on leave from Columbia University, is 
gentle, quietly articulate and not given to 
public gestures. But some of his friends in- 
sisted—he would neither confirm nor deny 
their view—that he was fed up trying to 
save international education from becoming 
a war casualty and had decided that the time 
had come for a dramatic gesture, 


WAR CASUALTY 
With an irony that underlined the chronic 
plight of international education the dra- 
matic gesture, too, became a war casualty. 
By coincidence of timing it was overshadowed 
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by the announcement of Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara’s impending departure. 
Defense again stole education’s thunder. 

But Dr. Frankel stressed that more is at 
stake than a war-created problem. He cited 
two basic questions: 

(1) Is there realistic recognition, within 
the Government and in the intellectual com- 
munity, of the importance of education in 
international terms? 

(2) Is the management of America’s in- 
ternational educational and cultural interests 
properly lodged in the State Department? 

His answer to both questions was no. 

He said the Government must find better 
ways of supporting the nation’s educational 
and cultural involvement abroad. But he said 
he saw little immediate hope, without greater 
sophistication in Congress. At a recent hear- 
ing, he recalled, a Senator asked sharply: 
“International education, did you say? 
Haven’t we had enough of this kind of 
thing?” 

He had asked that education specialists 
be attached to American embassies where, 
after all, military, commercial and industrial 
interests are amply represented. The White 
House agreed, but Congress provided no 
funds. 

The International Education Act of 1966, 
which was to give support to the worldwide 
aspects of education both at home and 
abroad, was passed, largely as a result of Dr. 
Frankel’s efforts. It has never been funded. 

“There is simply a recession of interest at 
this time, not only in the Government but 
even in the academic community,” Dr. 
Frankel said. It's partly Vietnam. It’s partly 
because academics don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with this Government, but it is 
also because they are tired of dealing with 
government in any form—with the red tape 
and the security clearances.” 

In the country at learge, he added, there is 
suspicion that Americans don’t know what 
they are doing when “meddling” overseas. 

“My feeling is that since we're going to 
be involved abroad anyway, we ought to 
make sure that we are doing it with a sound 
educational purpose,” he said. “But my 
greatest interest in international education 
is the education of Americans—to build into 
American education an international dimen- 
sion is a vital safeguard against a return to 
isolationism.” 

No added testimony is needed for the fail- 
ure of the Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs within the State Department. 
Established in 1938 by Cordell Hull, largely 
to counteract Nazi cultural penetration of 
Latin America, it has always suffered from 
politicans’ pressures to make education a 
para-defense weapon. 


COMMUNICATIONS GAP 


The importance of the bureau—and its po- 
tential as a non-political agency—was en- 
hanced in 1946, with p: of the Ful- 
bright Act which established the vital inter- 
national exchange scholarships and fellow- 
ships. 

In 1961 the post of Assistant Secretary was 
created, with the appointment of Philip H. 
Coombs. Shortly after his resignation one 
year later Mr. Coombs, in a personal report 
to Secretary of State Dean Rusk, said that 
low priorities for staff and funds and rigid 
administrative procedures severely hurt the 
department’s educational activities. He noted 
“a serious communications gap” between the 
bureau and the State Department. 

Before Dr. Frankel's appointment in 1965, 
the bureau was headed, first by Lucius D. 
Battle, a career foreign service officer, and 
later by Harry C. McPherson Jr., who had 
previously been Deputy Under Secretary of 
the Army and a staff assistant to Lyndon B. 
Johnson when he was Senate majority leader. 

Today, the bureau has a staff of 384, about 
25 below the 1965 total. It handles $50.3-mil- 
lion in funds in the current fiscal year, al- 
most $6-million less than a year ago. 

Among its major functions are administra- 
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tion of exchanges of graduate students, 
scholars, lecturers and other experts, ar- 
rangements of cultural and artistic presenta- 
tions by Americans abroad and foreign 
groups, troupes and persons here, and super- 
vision of the “leaders program” under which 
foreign public figures and young “comers” 
are brought to the United States and enabled 
to meet their counterparts in this country. 

Location of most of these activities in the 
department which shapes foreign policy has 
long been under attack. Long before he be- 
came Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, John W. Gardner suggested that a 
semi-autonomous agency, perhaps on the 
lines of the National Science Foundation, 
would be better. 

Dr. Frankel himself, before he went to 
Washington, wrote in a book, “The Ne- 
glected Aspects of Foreign Affairs,” that any 
actual or suspected link between interna- 
tional education and govermental propa- 
ganda is & grave disservice to academia. 

Last week, he put the case more sharply. 
“The Government's international education 
actions are too precisely targeted,” he said. 
“They aim at specific and quick return.” 
Education and information, education and 
military aid, education and propaganda 
should be strictly separate, he warned. 

He, too, saw the answer in a quasi-public 
agency. “The more you get the private sec- 
tor involved, the better,” he said. We ought 
to get the Government out of the center of 
international education, but more strongly 
behind it.” 

What are the chances for reform? 


INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


“This is not the time for innovation,” Dr. 
Frankel said. He recalled that when he took 
over the bureau two years ago there was a 
sense of action and optimism. 

Other Washington observers are convinced 
that reform will not come from the State De- 
partment. One expert said that, although 
Dr. Frankel greatly improved the quality 
and morale of the bureau's top echelon, the 
rank and file has been around too long and 
is afficted with a kingsized inferiority 
complex. 

The same observer said: “The Department 
used to be interested, but now it’s preoc- 
cupied with Vietnam. Education gets sym- 
pathy but no attention, and the Department 
doesn't like boatrockers anyway.” 

Another expert in both education and gov- 
ernment agreed that no reforms are likely 
until after the 1968 elections. He said that 
even old supporters of international educa- 
tion in Congress at present fail to get excited 
about these problems. 

One State Department watcher who has 
served in high campus and government posts 
urged a quick divorcement. “The interna- 
tional education bureau within State gets 
the last of everything and the first of the 
budget cuts,” he said. 

What emerges—dramatized by Dr. Fran- 
kel’s departure (effective Dec. 31)—is that 
the need is not for a new assistant secretary 
but for a new Washington home for interna- 
tional education. Some observers say that 
things will become manageable after Viet- 
nam. But past experience indicates that, 
even in the unlikely event that the State 
Department will ever be without a crisis, the 
marriage of international education and 
foreign policy is a poor-match. 


NECESSITY TO DETERMINE THE RE- 
SULTS OF OUR BOMBING POLICY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
December 3 Washington Post contained 
an article by George C. Wilson on the 
amount of bombs dropped on North and 
South Vietnam. 

The article points out that since July 
1965 the tonnage of bombs dropped in 
both parts of Vietnam amounts to: 
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One hundred pounds of explosive for 
every inhabitant of Vietnam; 

Twelve tons of bombs for every square 
mile of territory in the North and South; 

Double the tonnage of bombs dropped 
by the United States during the Korean 
war; 

More than the tonnage dropped on Eu- 
rope during World War II; and 

Triple the tonnage dropped in the 
Pacific Theater in World War II. 

Once this war is over, I hope that a 
high-level study will be made—similar to 
the strategic bombing survey after World 
War II—to determine the results, politi- 
cal, social, and military, from the bomb- 
ing policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. BomsBinc or Two ViernaMs Tors Irs 
Wontp War II Drop IN EUROPE 
(By George C. Wilson) 

The United States has now dropped more 
bombs on North and South Vietnam than it 
dumped on Europe during all of World War 
II 


Top Air Force leaders yesterday said they 
found this total “stupefying” but attributed 
it to the unique nature of the bombing in 
the Vietnam War. 

They said the B-528, which carry 30 tons of 
bombs each, pushed the total up as they 
bombed large areas of the countryside in- 
stead of trying for pinpoint precision like the 
fighter-bombers. 

Unlike World War II when an armada of 
bombers could level a city, sometimes touch- 
ing off a firestorm, Air Force leaders said the 
Vietnam bombing calls for picking away at 
the same targets over and over in populated 
areas. 

Latest Pentagon figures show that heavy 
bombing in October and November pushed 
the Vietnam bombing tonnage over the Amer- 
ican World War II total of 1,544,463 dropped 
in the European theater. 


ONE HUNDRED PER PERSON 


As of Nov. 15 the U.S. Air Force and Navy 
had dropped 1,630,500 tons of bombs on North 
and South Vietnam since July, 1965. This 
total comes out to: 

About 100 pounds of explosive for every 
person living in North and South Vietnam. 

Over 12 tons of bombs for every square 
mile of territory in both Vietnams. 

Double the tonnage of bombs the U.S. 
dropped during the Korean War. 

Triple the tonnage dropped by American 
planes in the Pacific Theater during World 
War II. 

The U.S. dropped 635,000 tons of bombs 
during the Korean War and 502,781 tons in 
the Pacific Theater during World War II. 
according to Pentagon figures. 

Slightly more than half—about 53 per 
cent—of the Vietnam War total landed in 
North Vietnam and the rest in South 
Vietnam. 

ABOUT SAME 


The two Vietnams are about the same 
size—63,344 square miles for the North and 
66,263 square miles for the South. Each is 
about the size of the State of Washington, 

Rough estimates credit North Vietnam 
with a population of 17 million people and 
South Vietnam with 16.2 million. 

The Vietnam bombing campaign is easily 
the most concentrated American aerial 
bombardment—and the most controversial. 

The new Pentagon bombing figures will 
intensify the controversy as air power critics 
ask what this staggering load of explosives 
has accomplished. 

There are no public figures on how many 
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civilians the bombing campaign has killed, 
but Pentagon officials stress that every target 
is hit with an eye to causing minimum 
civilian casualties. 


TOTAL OF PLANES LOST 


There are Pentagon figures on how many 
planes the Unted States has lost in this 
effort—1801 as of Nov. 30. Of this total, 828, 
planes were lost to accidents and other non- 
hostile causes. 

Of the 973 planes lost to enemy fire, 758 
were downed over North Vietnam. Figuring 
the cost of a modern jet at $2.5 million, this 
would make the dollar loss of the 973 planes 
close to $2.5 billion. 

Air Force leaders contend the Vietnam 
bombing campaign has shown the need for 
different type of planes for limited war and 
the cost of giving an enemy time to build up 
an air defense. 


FAVORS TWO TYPES 


The Air Force would like to build two types 
of planes for limited war—a heavily armored 
attack plane to support troops on the ground 
and a highly maneuverable fighter to combat 
successors to the Mig 21. 

Studies are already underway for both—the 
A-X (attack experimental) and Me FX 
(Fighter-experimental). How generously to 
fund these planes in the new budget is now 
being argued in the Pentagon. 

Besides the new planes, Air Force leaders 
are pressing for money to develop a new gen- 
eration of electronic guidance systems so 
airplanes can achieve “pickle barrel” accu- 
racy with conventional bombs day or night, 


US. REPORT FINDS GLOOM IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have a very 
perceptive article entitled U.S. Report 
Finds Gloom in Vietnam,” written by 
Bernard Weinraub, and published in the 
New York Times of December 6, 1967, 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. REPORT FINDS GLOOM IN VIETNAM— 
ASSERTS MANY IN SOUTH FEEL AMERICANS 
ARE DELIBERATELY PROLONGING THE CON- 
FLICT 

(By Bernard Weinraub) 


SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, December 5.—A 
weekly report privately drafted and dis- 
tributed within the United States mission 
in South Vietnam portrays American officials 
posted in the provinces as gloomy about the 
war and the mood of the South Vietnamese 
people. 

The two-page document, which was dis- 
tributed today, says that there has been 
“an increasing tempo of VC terrorism and 
propaganda and, in some circles at least, a 
strange drift from reality regarding the 
U.S. role in Vietnam.” 

The report says that numerous Vietnamese 
now feel that the United States is “deliber- 
ately prolonging” the war and that “many 
Vietnamese believe that Americans in Viet- 
nam have been so dominant, especially in the 
direction of the war, that the very sover- 
eignty of Vietnam is threatened.” 

ONE WEEK IS COVERED 


The report, headed “Provincial Attitudes,” 
covers a one-week period, from Nov. 26 to 
Dec. 2. The document indicates, however, 
that American Officials in the field were 
meeting long-range—and growing—problems 
with the South Vietnamese. 

The report discussed the Vietnamese atti- 
tude toward Americans, the South Vietnam- 
ese Government and army and the Viet- 
cong. 

“The theme that recurred most often was 
the continuing rise in VC terrorism and prop- 
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aganda,” the report said. In most cases, the 
aftermath appeared to be a declining con- 
fidence in the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment's defense capabilities. 

The report says that this theme was es- 
pecially prevalent in the III Corps area, 
the section of the country around Saigon, 
and the IV Corps area, the Mekong Delta. 

On the propaganda front, the report says, 
Vietcong cadres “enter hamlets escorted by 
armed squads, scatter leaflets, indoctrinate 
the people or, in the more secure hamlets, 
operate a portable speaker at the edge of 
town”—usually with “upsetting” results for 
public morale. 

The document, quoting the final paragraph 
of a report from the Mekong Delta, added: 
“Unless the [Government] of South Viet- 
nam is able to demonstrate visibly and con- 
vincingly that it is truly dedicated to the 
interests of the people, republic [the Thieu 
Government] will have no more support than 
any of its predecessors.” 

While American officials in recent weeks 
have produced optimistic public statements 
on the war effort and pacification, they have 
not dealt with the mood and the attitudes 
of the Vietnamese people. Over the last few 
months, however, Officials in Saigon have 
noted an anti-American mood, especially in 
the Saigon newspapers. 

The document is marked for “limited dis- 
tribution” at the United States mission but 
is not classified. 

DRAFT LAW CRITICIZED 


A main complaint of Vietnamese, the re- 
port says, is against a new mobilization law 
that lowers the draft age from 20 to 18 and 
tightens deferments. The document indicates 
that many Vietnamese feel that the draft 
measure was spurred by United States pres- 
sure. 

In Saigon, the document notes, a member 
of the new House of Representatives was 
reported to have said that the measure had 
been designed to “calm American public opin- 
ion because the American people do not take 
kindly to the mobilization of Americans for 
combat in Vietnam.” 

The document adds: “Another legislator 
reportedly said, ‘Why should our young men 
be drafted to serve U.S. interests?“ 

Discussing what it termed the 
drift from reality regarding the U.S. role in 
Vietnam,” the report said that in the III 
Corps area a “group of 12 middle-aged citi- 
zens” felt the mobilization law had been 


One of the group was then quoted as 
having said: “Our country is a guinea pig 
for the testing of new U.S. and Russian 
weapons.” 

In the IV Corps area, the report says, there 
was “a rumor heard among the educated 
elite” that the United States was “deliber- 
ately prolonging [the war] in order to pro- 
vide an outlet for its surplus production.” 

The document said that there had been 
vehement protests against the partial mo- 
bilization decree scheduled to take effect Jan. 
1. The law orders more rigorous study of 
all types of deferments, including those for 
academic, religious and professional reasons. 
All specialists needed for military service, 
such as doctors and engineers, will be subject 
to the draft until they reach the age of 45. 

“Although most youths do not want to 
join the army,” the report says, “they want 
even less to join the VC—but the only reason 
given is the harder life of the VC.” 

The documents adds that the possibility 
of mobilization “had provoked hopes that 
the war may soon end, but almost all 
[youths] see it as continuing indefinitely.” 

“The hope for peace, when expressed, often 
reflected a dim conception of external forces 
beyond one’s control,” the report says. “Thus, 
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from Binhthuan in II Corps it was reported 
that the people believe the Americans will 
send more troops to Vietnam next year to 
end the war sooner and help the campaign 
of President Johnson for re-election to the 
Presidency.” 


THE ARMS SALES PROGRAM OF THE 
PENTAGON 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
of the staff writers of the Washington 
Star, a leading conservative newspaper 
of this city, recently wrote a most per- 
ceptive article on the arms sales program 
of the Pentagon. The article is published 
in the Progressive. 

I believe the article is of great im- 
portance and is worthy of being printed 
in the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PENTAGON'S MERCHANTS OF DEATH 

(By George Sherman) 

The latest installment of the bloody Arab- 
Israeli struggle has exploded many myths 
about the balance of power in the Middle 
East. But the myth which has taken the big- 
gest pounding on Capitol Hill is that the 
United States, by carefully escalating and 
orchestrating arms shipments abroad against 
competition from the Soviet bloc, can main- 
tain a peaceful balance of power in unstable 
regions of the world. 

Last June American-supplied planes and 
tanks of Jordan fought American-supplied 
tanks and guns of Israel. The scenario ran 
about the same as that between Pakistan and 
India in 1965. Pakistan pitted American jet 
fighters and tanks, part of $1.5 billion mili- 
tary ald supplied Pakistan to contain Com- 
munist China, against American equipment 
sent India for the same purpose after the 
Chinese invasion in 1962. When both wars 
began the United States could do nothing 
but belatedly slap a temporary arms embargo 
on all belligerents and sort out ways to pre- 
vent a recurrence. 

The result that followed the Mideast con- 
flict has been a examination in 
Congress of American arms policy abroad. 
At least two subcommittees of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the House 
Banking and Currency Committee have re- 
vealed for the first time the export face of 
that military-industrial complex which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower warned against in his cele- 
brated farewell radio-television address to 
the nation in January 1961. 

The massiveness of the arms supply pro- 
gram, much of it previously hidden from 
Congress, let alone the public, came as a 
shock to many of its members and to large 
segments of the American public. So much 
so, that both houses of Congress have moved 
in this year's forlegn aid bill to dismantle 
Pentagon machinery for easy long-term 
credit sales of arms abroad. 

“The whole tone of this operation,” said 
Senator J. William Fulbright, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, during 
the August debate, “has come to have a dis- 
turbing resemblance to a cheap easy credit 
jewelry store—fifty cents down and a dollar 
a week. The credit sales program has been 
converted into a kind of military [program] 
for the surplus disposal by the Pentagon 
and the American armaments industry. It is 
time to stop it.” 

The statistics turned up by his Committee 
tell the tale. According to the Department 
of Defense itself, the annual rate of U.S. 
arms purchased by the developing coun- 
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tries, mainly those in the Middle East and 
Pakistan and India, increased thirteen times 
over the five years from mid-1961 to June 
20, 1966—from $34 million in fiscal year 
1962 to $444 million in the 1966 fiscal year. 
That makes a cumulative total of $1.11 bil- 
lion in arms sales to poorer countries, based 
again on the Pentagon estimate that they 
bought ten per cent of the overall $11.1 
billion in worldwide American arms sales 
during these five years. The remaining nine- 
ty per cent went to industrialized allies— 
NATO partners and Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

James Reston, associate editor and Wash- 
ington columnist of The New York Times, 
recently surveyed a longer period of US. 
arms sales and gifts and came up with this 
report: 

“The facts are startling; from 1949 to 
June 1966 the U.S. Government alone (not 
counting the private arms salesmen) sold 
$16.1 billion in military arms to other coun- 
tries and gave away a total of $30.2 billion. 
This $46.3 billion amounts, over the same 
period, to $4 billion more than all the 
economic grants and loans provided to other 
countries by the United States since the 
middle of 1948, including the spectacularly 
successful Marshall Plan.” 

The striking fact of the 1960's is the new 
concentration on arms sales, as opposed to 
arms give-aways. Between 1952 and 1962 
the United States gave away $17 billion in 
military aid, and sold $5 billion in arms. 
Between 1962 and 1972 the proportion is be- 
ing reversed. The Pentagon has sold or plans 
to sell at least $15 billion in arms and to 
give away $7 billion. 

According to Senate testimony earlier this 
year by the late John T. McNaughton, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense in overall charge 
of the program, the total military grants 
and sales program of the United States now 
averages $3 billion a year—making the 
United States the largest supplier of arms 
in the world. 

What this means in actual volume of arms 
exports is even more awe-inspiring. Pentagon 
statistics—quoted in The New York Times 
July 19—disclosed that in the past eighteen 
years Government exports of military goods 
included 16,630 aircraft, among them 8,300 
jet fighter-bombers; thirty-eight destroyers; 
twenty-four submarines; 258 destroyer es- 
corts; three aircraft carriers; 19,827 tanks and 
3,055 other armored assault vehicles; 1.4 mil- 
lion carbines; 2.1 million rifles; 28,496 sub- 
machine guns; 71,174 machine guns and 30,- 
668 mortars; 26,845 artillery pieces and re- 
coilless guns of all types; 45,360 missiles, in- 
cluding 14,251 of the air-to-air heat-seeking 
type in use in Vietnam. 

These staggering statistics reflect the de- 
gree to which Government has replaced pri- 
vate concerns as “merchants of death.” To be 
sure, the individual entrepreneurs still ex- 
ist—for example, the Merex Corporation in 
Bonn, Germany, Levy Brothers Auto Parts 
Company in Canada, and International 
Armament Corporation of London and Alex- 
andria, Virginia. The last named is by far the 
largest. 

The main channel for modern heavy equip- 
ment abroad flows directly through the De- 
fense Department. The architect of the as- 
tounding growth of the arms sales program 
is Henry J. Kuss, Jr. His person is as im- 
posing as his tongue-twisting title—Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Logistic Negotiations. Big, genial, self- 
confident, Kuss is the image of an efficient 
executive exuding pride in his business op- 
erations. 

Kuss sharply denies suggestions that he 
is a “super-salesman” dedicated to foisting 
Pentagon surplus on European allies or un- 
derwriting arms races in the underdeveloped 
world. He lists the objectives of his operation 
as (1) bolstering the defensive strength of 
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American allies against the Communist mili- 
tary threat, (2) erecting common logistics 
systems for American alliances—the so- 
called “arms common market,” (3) alleviat- 
ing the American balance of payments prob- 
lem. The third aim is naturally stressed more 
at home than abroad. 

“Our Atlantic allies come to us, not vice 
versa,” he said during an interview. “They 
know they can get major weapon systems at 
least thirty per cent cheaper here than if 
they produced them at home. Despite the 
talk of European integration, Europeans still 
resist the idea of pooling their small defense 
industries into one big common defense 
market.” 

Kuss insists that control machinery in the 
U.S. Government severely limits the number 
of requests he can fill world-wide. On 
March 31, he told a luncheon of the Aero- 
space Industries Association’s International 
Committee that American arms sales meet 
only one-third of demand. And many of the 
approved sales, he claimed, are so handled 
as to restrain rather than foster local arms 
races. 

A favorite Pentagon example of this is a 
jetfighter sale to Argentina. The Argentine 
airforce wanted to buy supersonic fighters, at 
$1.5 million each—a request Kuss refused in 
line with U.S. policy toward all Latin Amer- 
ica. Instead he persuaded Argentina to take 
subsonic A-4B’s—at a “bargain price” of 
$70,000 each. At the same time neighboring 
Chile—not always on friendly terms with Ar- 
gentina—was negotiating with the British for 
supersonic Lightning fighters, at $2 million 
each. Because of the demands of the Vietnam 
war, the Pentagon had no A-4B’s left to sell 
Chile as an “equalizer” with Argentina. So 
Kuss persuaded the British to sell Chile some 
Hawker Hunter fighters, the rough subsonic 
equivalent of the American A-4B’s. 

But the end of the story is still not in 
sight. To the dismay of the Pentagon, Peru— 
which has a bitter territorial dispute with 
Chile—subsequently turned down an Ameri- 
can offer of fifteen subsonic F-86 Saberjets. 
At the moment Kuss’s office is trying to dis- 
cover how to prevent the politically powerful 
Peruvian air force from purchasing new su- 
personic Mirage fighter-bombers from the 
French. So today, only a year after Argentina 
“saved” on the subsonic bargain, Peru is 
facing the Pentagon with the same expensive 
escalation to the supersonic jet-round of the 
arms race in Latin America. 

In public Kuss is not always the prophet 
of restraint, His pride in the success of his 
salesmanship often takes precedence over 
the limited aims it serves. He lives with 
symbols of the material gains he has brought 
the country in general and big industry in 
particular. On a table in his junior execu- 
tive office at the Pentagon stands a set of 
gold scales—the heavy weight of the Amer- 
ican balance of payments on one side, the 
lighter weight of “world-wide offset sales” on 
the other. 

It is a reminder of the reason for Kuss’s 
swift rise in the hierarchy. He has been a civil 
servant for twenty-three years. But in early 
1961, under new Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara, he sponsored and organized the 
first revolutionary agreement with West 
Germany to offset U.S. costs of keeping 
American troops in Germany through Ger- 
man purchase of American military equip- 
ment for the new Bundeswehr. In six years 
these agreements have brought the United 
States $3 billion in sales to West Germany. 

The idea soon became too attractive not 
to apply world-wide. The sales program was 
a natural outgrowth of the multi-billion dol- 
lar military grants program of the 1950’s 
and growing Congressional pressure in the 
1960’s to stop giveaways and the outfiow of 
gold. Sales of just three supersonic planes 
the F-4 Phantom, the F-104 Starfighter and 
F-111—have brought the Treasury just under 
$3 billion. 
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The advantages to the American arma- 
ments industry are manifest. The one big 
deal last year with Britain for the purchase 
of 50 F-111˙s, F-4’s, and C-130 Hercules 
Transports for $2.5 billion over twelve years 
netted remunerative contracts for General 
Dynamics, McDonnell, and Lockheed Air- 
craft—besides saving the British about $1 
billion in research-and-development costs. 
In a speech in Los Angeles in the spring of 
1966 Kuss estimated that his sales had 
yielded $1 billion in profits for American in- 
dustry so far and 1.2 million man-years of 
employment spread throughout the country. 

In these little gatherings Kuss is at his 
salesman’s best. He often sounds like a 
baseball coach delivering pep talks to his 
lagging team. At a luncheon of the Amer- 
ican Ordnance Association last year he held 
out the prospect of a $100 billion—“‘one hun- 
dred thousand million dollars,” he under- 
lined it—world arms market by 1971. Regret- 
fully, he lamented, only twenty major 
American companies were competing. 

On his reckoning, seventy percent of all 
ordnance companies were Class C“ leaguers 
waiting for the business to come to them 
rather than going out to find it. Only ten 
percent of eligible companies were in the 
“Class A League,” taking advantage of Gov- 
ernment expertise and credit systems to help 
them sell arms abroad. 

This Kuss “helping mechanism” is a study 
in informal efficiency. He has sponsored a 
Defense-Industry Advisory Council Commit- 
tee on Military Exports to keep private busi- 
ness abreast of opportunities. His own office 
staff of twenty-five civilians is divided into 
six teams which each cover separate foreign 
geographic areas. Out in the field these teams 
draw on Military Assistance Groups 
(MAG’s) for information gained in daily 
contacts with foreign military establish- 
ments, Each of the three services also main- 
tain central arms-sales offices in the Penta- 
gon to backstop the Kuss operation. 

Many long-term intangibles are offered as 
a powerful lure to buy American. Besides 
the obvious saving in research-and-develop- 
ment, the foreign government receives a 
guarantee for maintenance and spare parts 
for each piece of equipment it buys. In 1966 
the Pentagon sold $80 million in these serv- 
ices throughout the world. 

Training of foreign personnel in the use 
of modern military equipment is another 
American sales asset. During the past five 
years, for West Germany alone, the United 
States has trained 2,000 pilots, 16,000 tech- 
nicians, and 3,000 Navy personnel. The over- 
all Pentagon sales operation has been so suc- 
cessful—accounting for fifteen to twenty 
percent of all defense exports within the 
free world—that in June, 1965, British Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson was moved to com- 
plain at a NATO foreign ministers meeting 
in London that “high pressure salesman- 
ship of the Americans” had “unbalanced the 
situation” in the Atlantic Alliance. 

But the greatest lure of all to the under- 
developed world, the one which Congress is 
now attacking, is easy credit. In 1957 the 
Defense Department requested and received 
from Congress the authority to set up a re- 
volving credit fund to provide direct loans 
or to guarantee bank loans to deserving 
customers. Each year Congressional appro- 
priations, plus repayments, expanded the 
fund. Today it stands at $384 million. Fur- 
thermore, in 1961 Congress approved a change 
whereby each dollar of the fund can under- 
write four dollars in loan guarantees so that 
the $384 million in fact can support pur- 
chases of up to $1,536,000,000 in arms. The 
loans usually bear 3% per cent interest 
(compared to 5% per cent on conventional 
loans) and permit ten years to repay (com- 
pared to three years). 

This year Congress wakened to the fact 
that the Pentagon is using the Export-Im- 
port Bank for many of these easy-credit 
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loans to poorer nations. The device is the 
so-called “Country X” account, in which 
the Bank earmarks given amounts for 
Pentagon-arranged loans where repayment 
is guaranteed from the arms-sales credit ac- 
count. Until Congressional investigators 
disclosed the identity of the recipient na- 
tions, the Export-Import Bank had not 
known—and said it did not wish to know— 
which foreign purchaser used which loan for 
what. 

Administration witnesses have told Sen- 
ate committees that since 1963 the Bank has 
lent $2.6 billion to developing foreign coun- 
tries in this manner. In just the past two 
years the $591-million the Pentagon ob- 
tained from the Bank through the “Country 
X-accounts” was lent to fourteen countries 
for purchase of U.S. arms. Four are countries 
in the Middle East tinder-box: Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, and Israel. Five are in Latin 
America: Brazil, Argentina, Peru, Chile, and 
Venezuela, Three are in Asia: Pakistan, India, 
and Malaysia. The others are Morocco and 
Taiwan. 

The disclosure that the Export-Import 
Bank was so heavily involved in the arms 
traffic—more than one-third of its loan busi- 
ness goes for the purchase of U.S. military 
hardware by foreign nations—shocked many 
members of Congress. The bank has been 
shy about showing its martial side. Its an- 
nual report carries many words and pictures 
that tell a glowing story of its significant 
aid in the building of the economies of re- 
cipient countries—but not a word about its 
quiet assistance in the helping poor countries 
build military establishments, 

The recent disclosure of this Export-Im- 
port Bank role resulted in Congressional 
clamor to stop the bank from turning into 
an “arms bank” and to get the Pentagon out 
of the “banking business.” By a single vote 
the Senate in August voted to revoke the 
Pentagon’s arms-sales credit fund and re- 
turn its funds to the Treasury by December 
31. The House of Representatives followed 
suit with an amendment to the foreign aid 
authorization bill ending Pentagon rights to 
give easy credit. Despite vigorous lobbying 
by the Administration, all the way up to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staffs, and pleas to leave the 
President flexibility in arms competition with 
the Soviet bloc, there is mounting Congres- 
sional sentiment against direct or indirect 
military aid to poor nations. The Senate also 
voted to put a new ceiling of $25 million a 
year on total grants and sales to all of Africa, 
and lowered from $85 million to $50 million 
an identical ceiling for Latin America. 

The revelations regarding U.S. Government 
financing of arms exports to the poorer na- 
tions also drew wide criticism in the press. 
Kuss defended the policy in a letter reply- 
ing to sharp editorial criticism in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. In its rejoinder to Kuss, 
the Post-Dispatch made this comment: 

“We do not find the defense convincing. 
Much of it seems to rest on the proposition 
that the Pentagon does not sell arms unless 
the client proves that he really wants them. 
That does not get to the heart of the matter 
at all. Narcotics addicts unquestionably want 
drugs very badly, but this would hardly jus- 
tify the U.S. Government's setting itself up 
as a drug peddler.” 

Administration testimony on Capitol Hill 
has confirmed disturbing lapses in con- 
trolling the spread of surplus American-sup- 
plied equipment piling up abroad. In prac- 
tice Kuss closely coordinates selling decisions 
with his opposite in the State Department, 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Politico-Military Affairs, and confers with a 
number of second-echelon officials. 

But one gnawing problem now being pon- 
dered is what happens to all these weapons 
after they are sold, when they become ob- 
solete and our industrialized allies come un- 
der heavy pressure to sell them in order to 
buy still more modern weapons. Such is the 
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case with 5,000 M-47 tanks in Germany, 
which will be obsolete by 1972, and about 
1,000 fighter-bombers in Europe, Arms bu- 
reaucrats live with the nightmare of pre- 
venting these weapons systems from filtering 
through to the underdeveloped world. 

A case in point are the ninety Saberjets 
which suddenly turned up on Pakistani air- 
fields last October and November. Here was 
a major embarrassment to the United States, 
as Kuss admitted before Senator Stuart 
Symington’s subcommittee the following 
March, The Indian press loudly claimed vio- 
lation of the total American arms embargo 
imposed on both India and Pakistan after 
the 1965 war. 

But these old-style jets were neither sold 
nor manufactured by the United States. They 
belonged to Iran, which had just bought 
them from West Germany for $22 million, 
which in turn had bought 225 of them from 
Canada in 1957, which had been manufac- 
turing them—under American license—since 
1949, The purchasing officer for the Iranian 
army had made the deal with the Merex Cor- 
poration in Bonn, agent for the German gov- 
ernment. German Luftwaffe pilots had flown 
the planes in lots of six to Iran. Kuss testi- 
fied that they were then sent to Pakistan, 
“allegedly for repairs,” and the Pentagon did 
not know how many were still there. 

The Indian protests set off a diplomatic 
scramble. Under the licensing agreement be- 
tween Canada and North American Aircraft 
Corporation in 1949, the U.S. Government 
had to approve all sales and re-sales of the 
Saberjets manufactured in Canada. This end 
use agreement” is the main legal tool for in- 
suring that weapons do not fall into un- 
friendly hands. In this case, the State Depart- 
ment queried the Canadians, who confronted 
the Germans about the violation of the con- 
tract. Though the Germans claimed igno- 
rance of what Merex Corporation had done, 
and the U.S. Embassy officials spoke to the 
Shah of Iran, the Senate testimony makes 
clear that Iran—with German knowledge— 
had acted on behalf of its Pakistani ally to 
circumvent the American arms embargo. The 
present whereabouts of all the Saberjets is 
still a mystery. 

Critics conclude that the steady prolifera- 
tion of generation upon generation of lethal 
weapons can only accelerate this illicit traf- 
fic—whatever the good intentions of the 
Government about skillfully managing “bal- 
ancing sales” to the underdeveloped world. 
They conclude that the time has come to put 
a brake on the all-out arms exports program, 
whether or not Soviet competitors follow 
suit. 

Representative Henry Reuss of Wisconsin 
reflected the concern of many of his col- 
leagues when he noted that as a result of the 
growing export business in arms, we're sup- 
porting both sides of practically every arms 
race on the globe.“ And Senator Fulbright 
added: “I do not know what the answer is, 
but it seems to me the United States ought 
to be the one taking some initiative to try 
to stop the arms race. The most powerful 
nation has an obligation to take the risk in 
the first place.” 


CORRECTION OF AN ERROR IN THE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE’S REPORT ON SENATE RES- 
OLUTION 187 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there has been called to my attention 
by the distinguished former Senator 
from Utah, Arthur V. Watkins, an error 
in the Foreign Relations Committee’s 
report on Senate Resolution 187. The 
report in its present form states that 
No voices of dissent were raised in Con- 
gress at the time of President Truman’s 
decision to send armed forces to Korea 
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in June 1950. In fact, Senator Watkins 
did question the President’s constitu- 
tional authority to take the action that 
he took without consulting Congress. I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp Senator Watkins’ letter 
to me and my reply thereto. These let- 
ters make clear the mistake that was 
made in the committee’s report and in- 
dicate how the report should have read. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARLINGTON, VA., December 4, 1967. 
Hon, J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Near the bottom of page 16 
of the Foreign Relations Committee Report 
accompanying S. Res, 187, just issued, I call 
your attention to the following language: 
“Voices of dissent were raised in Congress 
but not at the time of Truman’s action.” 

On the day of Truman's “action” Scott 
Lucas, Democratic Majority Leader, an- 
nounced at the opening of the Senate session 
that President Truman had ordered our 
armed forces to support the South Koreans 
against North Korea. Senator Jim Kem of 
Missouri immediately protested Truman’s 
action. I came into the Senate Chamber a 
few minutes later (Kem had just left the 
chamber) when Lucas was just finishing the 
announcement and I inquired about the 
matter and entered my protest. My protest 
was strong enough that one of my Demo- 
cratic critics in Utah bought newspaper 
space to carry the message to the people of 
my State that “Watkins fiddles while the 
world burns.“ This article stirred up a lot of 
feeling against me. 

In the close of my colloquy with Senator 
Lucas he asked me what I would do if I 
were the President. My answer was: 

„. . . I would have sent a message to the 
Congress of the United States setting forth 
the situation and asking for authority to go 
ahead and do whatever was necessary to pro- 
tect the situation.” (Cong. Record, June 27, 
1950, pp. 9229-9232) 

Had that course been followed there would 
have been a debate in Congress which could 
have covered all the necessary ground on 
either intervening or not intervening. Im 
sure the debate would not have been one 
sided. 

It seems to me that something should be 
done to clear up the error in the Committee 
Report. I am sure the Committee would not 
want to close the record with this glaring 
historical mistake standing unchallenged. 

In closing, I know this must have been an 
oversight. I am certain it was not deliberate. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., December 8, 1967. 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Arlington, Va. 

Dear Senator: I wish to apologize for the 
error contained in the Committee's report on 
S. Res. 187 regarding President Truman’s de- 
cision to send armed forces to Korea in June 
1950. I have reread the pages from the RECORD 
which you cited and you are of course quite 
right in pointing out that you did indeed 
raise the question of the President’s consti- 
tutional authority to intervene in Korea 
without consulting Congress. 

The error was due to an omission of re- 
search on the part of the Committee staff. 
I have instructed the staff, in the event that 
the report is reprinted, to strike out the first 
sentence in the last paragraph on page 16, 
which now reads: 
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“Voices of dissent were raised in Congress, 
but not at the time of Truman’s action.” 

And to insert in place thereof the follow- 
ing language: 

“Scarcely a voice of dissent was raised in 
Congress at the time of Truman’s action. 
Senator Watkins of Utah questioned the au- 
thority of the President to commit the coun- 
try to war without consulting Congress, even 
in compliance with a recommendation of the 
United Nations Security Council, and said 
that, if he were President, ne. . would 
have sent a message to the Congress of the 
United States setting forth the situation and 
asking for the authority to go ahead and do 
whatever was necessary to protect the situ- 
ation.’” 

I appreciate very much your calling this 
error to my attention. In order to further 
correct the record I intend to insert both 
your letter and your reply in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
deeply regret that mistake. It was clearly 
an inadvertence on the part of the staff 
in its research on what took place 
at the time referred to by former Sena- 
tor Watkins. Senator Watkins has been 
one of the most careful and astute stu- 
dents of the Constitution and the proper 
relation between Congress and the ex- 
ecutive who has ever served in this body. 


ORDER FOR YEA-AND-NAY VOTE 
ON CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr, SYMINGTON., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the con- 
ference report on the foreign aid appro- 
priations bill comes back from the House, 
there be a yea-and-nay vote on the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE WAR AND ITS EFFECTS—I 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
the long congressional session draws to 
a close, it seems appropriate to review 
some of the major events of the last year 
and their effects on the American people. 
Whatever else we might differ on, I think 
we will all agree that it has not been a 
happy year for Congress or for our coun- 
try. The divisions among us are deep and 
the problems that beset us seem intrac- 
table. The center of our troubles is the 
war in Vietnam—a war which has iso- 
lated the United States from its friends 
abroad, disrupted our domestic affairs 
and divided the American people as no 
other issue of the 20th century has 
divided them. My remarks today com- 
prise the first part of a two-part state- 
ment on the war and its principal effects, 
particularly its effects within our own 
country. 

1. THE WAR 

Recently, the St. Louis Cardinals dem- 
onstrated that they are a superior base- 
ball team, but in the recent world series 
most Americans outside the St. Louis 
area itself rooted for the Boston Red Sox. 
Why was that? Was it because the Red 
Sox were better sports, or better players, 
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or better looking? Certainly not; the 
Cardinals matched their rivals on all 
these counts and in the end they showed 
themselves to be the stronger team. Why 
then could they not match the Red Sox 
in popular affection? Because they had 
committed one of the worst crimes in 
Christendom—the crime of being top 
dog. Top dogs are not very popular as a 
rule, just because there are so few of 
them. The underdogs are a vast ma- 
jority in the world, and when, now and 
then, one of their multitude soars to the 
top in a sport or in politics or some other 
highly visible pursuit, millions of other 
underdogs take heart, catching as by 
electric impulse the magic message: that 
could be me up there, at bat or on the 
pitcher’s mound or in the high councils 
of power. 

Our heritage reinforces our instincts; 
most of us have been raised on David 
and Goliath and by the time we reach 
adulthood we have been thoroughly in- 
doctrinated—one might even say brain- 
washed—in the belief that every time 
a little guy knocks down a big guy it is 
reason for rejoicing. Few people stop to 
think about the merits of the case, about 
the possibility that the top dog may have 
reached the heights by diligent and hon- 
est labor, or that his cause may be virtu- 
ous and true, or—unthinkable thought— 
that the little guy might just possibly 
be venal, self-seeking, or otherwise 
unworthy. 

That is what the Cardinals were up 
against. Like the Yankees before them 
they had committed the crime of suc- 
ceeding too well. They were Goliath; the 
Red Sox were David. They were the 
wicked stepmother; the Red Sox were 
Cinderella. The Cardinals were King 
John, the wicked queen, and General 
Cornwallis; the Red Sox were Robin 
Hood, Snow White, and George Wash- 
ington. Their success was won by skill 
and courage and luck against overwhelm- 
ing odds. They won in the only way that 
millions of underdogs could ever imagine 
themselves winning; and when in the 
end they lost, as had been probable right 
from the start, it seemed nonetheless as 
though something impossible had hap- 
pened. Goliath had beaten David; the 
Prince had eluded Cinderella; and a mil- 
lion hearts were broken. 

The United States is not the St. Louis 
Cardinals; the Vietcong are not the Red 
Sox; and the war, God knows, is not a 
game. But there is something pertinent 
in the metaphor. 

America is top dog in the world, and, 
although we may be convinced that we 
are good top dogs, most people around 
the world are convinced that there is no 
such thing. Because we are rich, we are 
perceived as voracious; because we are 
successful, we are perceived as arrogant; 
because we are strong, we are perceived 
as overbearing. These perceptions may 
be distorted and exaggerated, but they 
are not entirely false. Power does breed 
arrogance and it has bred enough in us 
to give some substance to the natural 
prejudices against us. Much to our puz- 
zlement, people all over the world seem 
to discount our gocd intentions and to 
seize upon our hypocrisies, failures, and 

ons. They do this not because 
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we are Americans, but because we are 
top dogs, and they fear our power. They 
are frightened by some of the ways in 
which we have used our power; they are 
frightened by the ways in which we 
might use it; and most of all, I suspect, 
they are frightened by the knowledge of 
their own inability to withstand our 
power should it ever be turned upon 
them. They are, so to speak, tenants in 
the world at our sufferance, and no 
amount of good will on our part can ever 
wholly dispel the anxiety bred by the 
feeling of helplessness. 

What do these feelings about American 
power have to do with the war in Viet- 
nam? They go far, I think, to explain 
why our war policy commands so little 
support in the world. Anxiety about 
America’s great power predisposes peo- 
ple, even against their better judgment, 
to take satisfaction in our frustrations. 
The French, for example, who well un- 
derstand the importance to themselves of 
America’s weight in the world balance 
of power, nevertheless seem to derive 
some satisfaction from seeing half a mil- 
lion Americans fought to a stalemate by 
a rag-tag army of Asian guerrillas. See- 
ing the Americans cut down to size like 
that is balm for the wounds of Dien- 
bienphu, salve for the pride that was lost 
in the days of the Marshall plan when 
France survived on American generosity. 
If our military failures in Vietnam have 
this effect on the French, as I believe 
they do, think what they must mean to 
the real underdogs of the world, to the 
hundreds of millions of Asians, Africans, 
and Latin Americans who can easily 
identify themselves with the Vietcong 
guerrillas but could never see themselves 
in the role of the lordly Americans. 
There may even be people in our own 
country who feel some sneaking respect 
for a resourceful enemy, an enemy who, 
in a curious and purely emotional way, 
may even remind them of the rag-tag 
American revolutionaries who humbled 
the mighty British Empire almost 200 
years ago. 

Such attitudes, it will be argued, are 
irrational and unfair, and so, in large 
measure, they are. People, it will be said, 
should be rational and should act on 
their interests, not their emotion, and 
so indeed they should. But they do not. 
I might be able to think up some good 
reasons why elephants should fly, but it 
would not be rewarding; elephants can- 
not fly, and there is nothing to be done 
about it. So it is with men; they ought 
to be coo] and rational and detached but 
they are not. We are, to be sure, endowed 
with a certain capacity for reason, but it 
is not nearly great enough to dispel the 
human legacy of instinct and emotion. 
The most we can hope to do with our 
fragile tool of reason is to identify, re- 
strain and make allowance for the feel- 
ings and instincts that shape so much 
of our lives. 

That brings me to one of the most 
important of the many flaws in our war 
policy in Vietnam—its failure to take 
account of people's feelings and instincts, 
especially those pertaining to top dogs 
and underdogs. American policy asks 
people to believe things that they are 
deeply reluctant to believe. It asks them 
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to believe that the world’s most powerful 
nation is not only strong but is moti- 
vated by deeply benevolent and altruis- 
tic instincts, unrelated even to national 
interests. Even if that were true—and 
on occasion it probably has been true 
nobody would believe it because nobody 
would want to believe it. 

This is an extremely serious problem 
for the United States because the success 
of its stated policy in Vietnam ultimately 
depends less on winning for its own sake 
than persuading the world that Ameri- 
can aims are indeed what American pol- 
icymakers say they are. That is the case 
because the war, as often explained by 
the Secretary of State and by others in 
the administration, is said to be an ex- 
emplary war, one that will prove to the 
Communists, especially China, that wars 
of liberation cannot succeed, and prove 
to the rest of the world that America 
will not fail to honor its commitments, 
to whomever made and for whatever 
purpose. It is a war—so say our policy- 
makers—to inspire confidence in the 
United States and prove certain points, 
and once these points are proven, it is 
said we will withdraw—within 6 months 
of a peace settlement, said President 
Johnson at Manila. 

These being our stated aims, the suc- 
cess of our policy depends in great part 
upon whether people believe that our 
objectives are what we say they are. You 
cannot make an object lesson out of a 
war if people do not believe that is what 
you are trying to do; you cannot prove 
a point if people do not believe that you 
mean what you say. 

Setting aside for a moment the ques- 
tion of whether American purposes are 
really what American policymakers say 
they are, it is apparent that much or 
most of the world believes that they are 
not. I do not think that very many peo- 
ple, least of all the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese, believe that we plan 
to withdraw from Vietnam as soon as ar- 
rangements for self-determination are 
made, arrangements which could result 
in the establishment of a Communist 
government. I do not think that very 
many people, least of all the Asians, 
Africans and Latin Americans for whose 
benefit the example is supposedly being 
set, really believe that, with virtually no 
help from the presumed beneficiaries, 
America has sacrificed more than 13,000 
lives and spent $90 billion—thus far— 
simply to set their minds at rest about 
America’s determination to come to their 
assistance should they ever be threatened 
with Communist attack or insurrection. 
Insofar as they do not believe us our war 
policy is a failure, neither setting the in- 
tended example nor proving the stated 
point. 

Why do they not believe us? Largely, I 
believe, for the reasons already discussed. 
Resenting our power and feeling a nat- 
ural affinity for a tenacious underdog, 
millions of people all over the world do 
not believe us because they do not want 
to believe us. Even people whose hard 
judgment may tell them that an Ameri- 
can defeat would be damaging to their 
own interests may nonetheless take se- 
cret pleasure in seeing a Vietnamese 
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David seeming to cut the American 
Goliath down to size. 

Prejudice is not the only basis of 
worldwide skepticism about American 
intentions. The war after all is not going 
well and, even if our sincerity were 
granted, our success could not be. Far 
from proving that wars of national liber- 
ation cannot succeed, all that we have 
proven so far is that, even with an army 
of half a million men and expenditures 
now approaching $30 billion a year, we 
are unable to suppress this particular war 
of national liberation. Far from demon- 
strating America’s willingness and ability 
to save beleaguered governments from 
Communist insurgencies, all that we are 
demonstrating in Vietnam is America’s 
willingness and ability to use its B-52’s, 
its napalm and all the other ingenious 
weapons of counterinsurgency“ to turn 
a small country into a charnel house. Far 
from inspiring confidence and support 
for the United States, the war has so 
isolated us that, despite all our alliances 
and the tens of billions we have spent on 
foreign aid, we cannot, according to the 
administration, get nine out of 15 votes to 
put the Vietnam issue on the agenda of 
the United Nations Security Council. Far 
from demonstrating America’s readiness 
to discharge all of its prodigal commit- 
ments around the world, the extrava- 
gance and cost of Vietnam are more 
likely to suggest to the world that the 
American people will be hesitant indeed 
before permitting their Government to 
plunge into another such costly adven- 
ture. 


There are already signs of such a reac- 
tion. In the days before the June war in 
the Middle East, for example, strong and 
virtually unanimous sentiment was ex- 
pressed in the Senate against any unilat- 
eral American military involvement in 
that part of the world. If America ever 
does withdraw into the neoisolationism 
of which our policymakers are so fear- 
ful, it will not be because of the influence 
of those of us who advocate selectivity in 
foreign commitments, it will be in reac- 
tion to the heedless interventionism of 
Vietnam. 

Still another reason why some of our 
stated purposes are disbelieved is the 
simple fact of their implausibility and 
inconsistency. It is implausible to con- 
tend that we are defending a valiant 
democracy when everyone knows that 
the Saigon generals can inspire neither 
the loyalty of their people nor the fight- 
ing spirit of their sizable army. It is im- 
plausible to contend that an act of in- 
ternational aggression has taken place 
when it is clear that the war began as a 
civil war within one-half of a divided 
country abetted by the other half and 
did not become an international war un- 
til the United States intervened. It is 
implausible to argue, as the distinguished 
minority leader did some weeks ago, that, 
but for the war in Vietnam, the west 
coast of the United States would be ex- 
posed to attack, when the U.S. Navy and 
Air Force are virtually unchallenged over 
the entire Pacific Ocean. 

Finally, it is implausible and incon- 
sistent, on the one hand, to maintain 
that the United States seeks only to as- 
sure self-determination for the South 
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Vietnamese people and will withdraw 
within 6 months of a peace settlement 
and, on the other hand, to assert that 
our real purpose is to protect a billion 
Asians from the power of a billion Chi- 
nese armed with nuclear weapons. If the 
latter is the American purpose, if the 
real enemy is not the Vietnamese guer- 
rilla army but Asian communism with its 
headquarters in Peking, then we are 
likely to have to remain in Vietnam in- 
definitely, all the more so because most 
of the presumed beneficiaries of our in- 
tervention, including the three greatest 
nations among them—India, Japan, and 
Indonesia—show not the slightest in- 
clination to take over even a small part 
of the military burden. 

So implausible and so inconsistent are 
the statements about one principle or 
another that is supposed to be being vin- 
dicated in Vietnam that one comes to feel 
that what our policymakers are really 
trying to vindicate is their own judgment 
in having led us into this war in the first 
place. Even Ambassador Edwin O. Rei- 
schauer, an Asian expert and a temperate 
man who supports the current policy be- 
cause he sees little prospect of a negoti- 
ated peace, recently expressed funda- 
mental disagreement with the adminis- 
tration’s rationale for the war. 

It seems highly probable— 


Says Reischauer— 
that Ho’s Communist-dominated regime, if 
it had been allowed by us to take over all 
Vietnam at the end of the war, would have 
moved to a position with relation to China 
not unlike that of Tito’s Yugoslavia toward 
the Soviet Union. Wars— 


He writes— 
sometimes seem justified by their end results, 
but this justification hardly applies to the 
Vietnam war. Even the most extravagantly 
optimistic outcome would still leave far 
greater losses than gains. It is doubtful— 


He adds— 

that even à favorable outcome to the war 
would do much to deter Communist subver- 
sion in other less developed countries. In- 
stead of being discouraged by our ultimate 
victory in Vietnam, would-be revolutionaries 
might be encouraged by the obvious pain of 
the war to the United States and the clear 
reluctance of the American people to get in- 
volved in further wars of this type. I have 
no doubt— 


He concludes— 

that if those who determined American 
policy toward Vietnam had foreseen even 
dimly the costs and futilities of the war, they 
would have made different choices at several 
times in the past and thus avoided the 
present situation, with only trifling costs, if 
any, to American interests. 


In recent weeks, General Westmore- 
land and other administration spokes- 
men have been making optimistic state- 
ments about victory being in sight. This 
is not the first time that optimistic pre- 
dictions have been made, but it is of 
course possible that this time they may 
be right, that Ho Chi Minh will sur- 
render or die or the Vietcong will col- 
lapse or just fade into the jungle. Even 
in that event, it should not be supposed 
that the American commitment would 


What Choice Do We Have in Vietnam?” 
Look magazine, September 19, 1967, p. 27. 
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be at an end; we would still be the sole 
military and economic support of a weak 
Saigon regime, at a cost of perhaps $10 
billion or $15 billion a year. This of 
course would assume—as we cannot 
safely assume—that the Chinese and 
Russians would do nothing to prevent 
the collapse of the Vietcong or of North 
Vietnam. But even if these most opti- 
mistic prospects should be realized, 
grateful for peace though we would be, 
we would still have little to be proud of 
and a great deal to regret. We would 
still have fought an immoral and un- 
necessary war; we would still have 
Passed up opportunities which, if taken 
when they arose, would have spared us 
and spared the Vietnamese the present 
ordeal, and done so, as Professor Rei- 
schauer says, with only trifling costs, if 
any, to American interests.” 

For all these reasons, much of the 
world and an increasing number of our 
own people are deeply skeptical about 
the American purpose in Vietnam. 
Underlying the skepticism is deep dis- 
appointment, a feeling that America has 
betrayed its own past and its own 
promise—the promise of Roosevelt and 
the United Nations and of Wilson and 
the League but, most of all, the promise 
of the American Revolution, of free men 
building a society which would be an 
example for the world. Now the world 
sees that heritage being betrayed; it 
see a nation which seemed to represent 
something new and hopeful reverting 
instead to the vanity of past empires, 
each of which struggled for supremacy, 
each of which won and held it for a 
while, each of which finally faded or fell 
into historical oblivion. 

We are in this respect a disappoint- 
ment to the world but, far more impor- 
tant than that, a disappointment to our- 
selves. It is here at home that the tradi- 
tional values were formed, here at home 
that the American promise was born, 
and it is here at home—in our schools 
and churches, in our cities and farms, 
in the hearts and minds of our people 
and their chosen leaders—that the 
American promise will finally be be- 
trayed or resurrected. 

THE DISSENTERS 


Like delicate instruments which detect 
the sounds that escape the human ear or 
reveal the microscopic life that evades 
the human eye, the youth of a society 
have a special sensitivity to its health 
and morals. More acutely than their 
elders they demand authenticity in their 
country’s values and integrity in its 
leadership. When they sense that these 
are lacking, they are disappointed and 
are likely to become cynical or apathetic; 
when they feel sure of the loss of au- 
thenticity and integrity, they are likely 
to become angry and alienated. There 
are many reasons for the current anger 
and alienation of so many of our young 
People, but the root cause is the war, 
which in the words of two Berkeley grad- 
uate students, “has soured the hopes of 
the early sixties and transformed a large 
segment of American student youth 
from idealistic supporters of the Goy- 
ernment to bitter and disillusioned 
antagonists.“ — Simon R. Green and 
Judd L. Kahn, The Effects of the War 
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in Vietnam on American Students,” 
pages 6-7. 

It is a mistake to suppose that student 
disillusion and anger is confined to a 
handful of hippies and radicals of the 
new left. In December 1966, a group of 
student leaders from 100 colleges and 
universities wrote a letter to President 
Johnson expressing deep anxiety about 
the war and warning that, if the ad- 
ministration stayed on its present course, 
“the United States will find some of her 
most loyal and courageous young people 
choosing to go to jail rather than to 
bear their country’s arms, while count- 
less others condone or even utilize tech- 
niques for evading their legal obliga- 
tions.” In March 1967, 800 former Peace 
Corps volunteers wrote to President 
Johnson expressing their fear that the 
administration’s Vietnam policy might 
result in a loss of enthusiasm for the 
Peace Corps—as indeed it seems to 
have, judging from the marked decline 
in the number of volunteer applicants. 
The letter went on to speak of the 
“erosion of trust in our Government 
which that policy is causing among 
Americans who, like us, want to believe 
in the high purpose and constructive 
world role of the United States.” 

I used to hope—and I have not yet 
entirely given up hope—that protest 
against this most divisive and unpopular 
war would be kept within institutional 
channels by making these channels avail- 
able as forums of public discussion. It 
was in large part for this purpose that 
the Foreign Relations Committee began 
holding public hearings on the war in 
early 1966. It was my hope at the time 
that the dissent which was then taking 
the form of “teach-ins” and student ral- 
lies would be kept orderly and lawful by 
allowing it, along with all other per- 
tinent viewpoints, to be expressed in a 
congressional committee. 

That hope has not been realized and 
the reason why it has not now seems 
clear, Dissenters do not dissent for the 
mere pleasure of hearing themselves 
orate, or of being seen on television, or of 
enjoying the democratic right of free 
speech. They dissent because they wish 
to have an impact on events, because 
they wish to bring about changes in their 
Government’s policies. Some of the more 
dogmatic, it is true, probably could not 
be satisfied with anything less than total 
compliance with their wishes, but most 
of us who regard this war as a tragic 
mistake would settle for a great deal less. 
We would settle for an honest and sus- 
tained effort to make a compromise peace 
through a new Geneva conference, or 
through direct discussions between the 
Saigon government and the Vietcong. 

A year and a half ago, the dissenters 
seemed ready enough to have their 
views—as well as those of the administra- 
tion—expressed before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and by other 
orderly means. Now they are no longer 
satisfied because these means have been 
shown to be ineffective. Instead of dem- 
onstrating that a degree of change could 
be accomplished through traditional 
democratic processes, the hearings held 
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before the Foreign Relations Committee 
have demonstrated—thus far—that the 
administration is as unreceptive to the 
views of Senators, experienced diplomats, 
and eminent scholars as it is to the views 
of the young firebrands of the new left. 

Because the recent hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
have not resulted in changes of Gov- 
ernment policy, the dissent is becoming 
disorderly and, however much we may 
call upon the young dissenters to be tem- 
perate, however much the administra- 
tion may try to distinguish between re- 
sponsible dissent and what the President 
in his recent press conference called 
“storm trooper bullying,” our pleas are 
unlikely to be persuasive as long as it is 
apparent that, no matter what the dis- 
senters say, or how they say it, their 
views will be ignored. 

In making the distinction between 
orderly dissent, of which it professes to 
approve, and disorderly dissent, of which 
we all disapprove, the administration 
seems unable to understand that it is the 
futility of the one that has given rise to 
the other. Even in expressing its willing- 
ness to hear the advice of ‘ts critics, the 
administration makes it clear that it has 
ignored that advice and will continue 
to ignore it. As the President said in his 
press conference on November 18: 

I can’t say that these various proposals 
that range from a Senator to a county com- 
missioner to a Mayor of a city have really 
changed General Westmoreland’s plan much 
or Ambassador Bunker's proposals. 


Nor has the administration done very 
much to foster or even permit the re- 
sponsible dissent which it professes to 
“insist on“ and “protect.” The Secretary 
of State has not testified on the war 
in public session of the Foreign Relations 
Committee since January 28, 1966, and 
has repeatedly refused invitations to do 
so, despite the fact that it would give 
the administration as well as its critics 
the opportunity to explain their views 
to the American people. Closed meetings 
of the committee, which the Secretary 
says he prefers for reasons of security, 
are no substitute for public hearings. No 
one would expect the Secretary to reveal 
any military secrets in a public hearing, 
any more than he does in his press con- 
ferences and numerous public speeches. 
What we would expect is an accounting 
to the people of the administration’s 
judgment and purposes under close ques- 
tioning by the people’s elected represent- 
atives. I can think of no more orderly 
and responsible way to conduct a demo- 
cratic dialog. The unwillingness of the 
administration to participate in such a 
dialog is almost certainly a factor in 
the angry demonstrations which are 
taking place with increasing frequency. 

A final point needs to be made about 
this matter of dissent. The administra- 
tion seems to have the idea that we all 
ought to be grateful for its restraint in 
permitting us to express our views. 

We don’t stop the publication of any papers. 
We don't fine anyone for something they 
say— 

The President reminded the reporters 
at his press conference on November 17. 
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For my part, I should like to make it 
clear that I am not the slightest bit 
grateful to the administration for my 
freedom of speech. That freedom is an in- 
alienable right which the American peo- 
ple reserved to themselves when they 
established a constitutional government. 
It is not the people’s freedom which is a 
gift from their Government but the Gov- 
ernment’s authority which is a gift from 
the people, a retractable trust to be dis- 
charged at their pleasure 

When the Government abstains from 
suppressing dissent, it is doing nothing 
more than complying with one of the 
explicit conditions of its constitutional 
trust. That is not a thing for which grat- 
itude is owed. 

That, Mr. President, concludes the first 
half of my statement. Within the next 
week or so, I shall ask for the floor again 
in order to continue my review of the 
war's effects on American life. At that 
time I will comment on the growing 
military-industrial-academic complex, 
the mounting crisis of poverty, and the 
relationship of these problems to the 
central question involved in Vietnam, 
which is whether the United States is 
going to become a traditional world em- 
pire or will remain true to the traditional 
ideal of America as an example to the 
world. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. I want to commend the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee for the exception- 
ally fine address he has made this morn- 
ing. Most of the words spoken on this 
floor are soon buried in the stillness of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and never re- 
flected upon afterward, but I think that 
when the history of this period is writ- 
ten, the words spoken by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas will be 
savored and remembered. 

No one has stated the case against this 
war in Vietnam with greater logic or ef- 
fectiveness. When most of the rest of us 
are long forgotten, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas will be remembered respectfully 
by the people of this country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate very 
much the words of the Senator from 
Idaho, but I am quite certain that the 
contribution the Senator from Idaho has 
made to the debate on this most tragic 
involvement of our country will be as re- 
membered as that of anyone in the Sen- 
ate, because he has made a contribution 
both in his speeches and especially in the 
legislation which bears on this matter. I 
wish to express my appreciation for what 
he has done. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
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ident I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Parks and Recreation 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
uranimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Business and Commerce of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
be permitted to meet during th session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
be permitted to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is the Senate still in the period 
designated for the transaction of routine 
morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
statements during the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 

On December 5, 1967: 

S. 1031. An act to amend further the Peace 

Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended. 
On December 6, 1967: 

S. 706. An act to amend section 27 of the 

Shipping Act, 1916. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT oF NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS OF NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautical and Space Administration, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, certain re- 
quired information with respect to contracts 
negotiated by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, for the period Jan- 
uary 1, 1967, through June 30, 1967 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


Reports OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a review of Federal financial partici- 
pation in administrative costs of public 
assistance programs in certain counties of 
California, Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, dated December 6, 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, potential economies and improvements 
in service through modernization of the 
Postal Field Service, Post Office Department, 
dated December 7, 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 2 


“Assembly Joint Resolution No. 2—Relative 
to the Captain Charles M. Weber Memorial 
Foundation 


“Whereas, The Captain Charles M. Weber 
Memorial Foundation, a nonprofit, educa- 
tional, California corporation, has been as- 
sociated for the past 20 years with the Legis- 
lature of the State of California in the field 
of conservation and planning; and 

“Whereas, During the past 35 years, Charles 
M. Weber, a civil engineer, has been a leader 
in the movement to establish research, fact- 
finding, and planning procedures in national, 
state, and local government; and 

“Whereas, A former Member of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature for 16 years, he has been 
authorized by the Legislature for the past 
17 years to plan, advise and report to it in 
the field of conservation and planning; and 

“Whereas, The Captain Charles M. Weber 
‘Memorial Foundation, under the leadership 
of President Charles M. Weber, has con- 
tributed substantial amounts of moneys and 
services to the State of California in con- 
nection with the preparation of various re- 
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ports relative to a statewide, comprehensive 
plan for basin development and public works, 
particularly in the field of water resources 
and water pollution control; and 

“Whereas, The State Senate, by the adop- 
tion of Senate Resolution No. 376 of the 1967 
Regular Session, has again granted Charles 
M. Weber certain powers and duties in regard 
to such studies and has broadened the scope 
of these studies; and 

“Whereas, The Captain Charles M. Weber 
Memorial Foundation is under the joint di- 
rection of F. Z. Pirkey, B.S., M.CE., LL. D., 
Colonel of U.S. Corps of Engineers (Retired), 
and formerly in charge of research and de- 
velopment in the office of the Chief of En- 
gineers, U.S. Army; John W. Greene, former 
Director of Public Relations, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, former consultant, California 
Department of Water Resources, director 
and general manager of research, public re- 
lations, financing and publicity, Weber Foun- 
dation; and Charles M. Weber, B.S, C.E. 
M. O. E.; and 

“Whereas, The foundation, whose responsi- 
bilities are now rapidly expanding, has filed 
an application with the Office of Water Re- 
sources Research of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior for a substantial 
grant of funds to support the performance 
of such responsibilities; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to ensure that the application of the 
Captain Charles M, Weber Memorial Founda- 
tion to the Office of Water Resources Research 
of the United States Department of the In- 
terior for a grant of funds be given immediate 
consideration, and that such funds be 
granted as requested in order that the vitally 
important work of the foundation may be 
continued; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, to 
the Secretary of the Interior, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“House RESOLUTION No. 135 


“Resolved (the Senate concurring), That 
the General Assembly of Pennsylvania 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to support and enact into legislation 
a bill placing the observance and celebration 
of George Washington's Birthday, Memorial 
Day, Independence Day and Veterans’ Day on 
Monday; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the presiding officer of each 
house of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with amendments: 

S. Res. 189. Resolution to authorize cer- 
tain additional studies by the Committee on 
Public Works (Rept. No. 906); referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. TALMADGE, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 11565. An act to amend section 358 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
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amended, to authorize the transfer of pea- 
nut acreage allotments (Rept. No. 908). 

By Mr. TALMADGE, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 


ments: 

S. 2511. A bill to maintain and improve the 
income of producers of crude pine gum, to 
stabilize production of crude pine gum, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 907). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
with an amendment: 

H. R. 10864. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks Forests, 
Inc., and for other purposes (Rept. No. 909). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 8376. An act to provide that the U.S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York shall be held at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and Mineola, N.Y. (Rept. No. 911). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H.R. 11395. An act to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1965 author- 
izing the prosecution of a transit develop- 
ment program for the National Capital re- 
gion and to further the objectives of the act 
of July 14, 1960 (Rept. No. 910). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

H.R. 10783. An act relating to crime and 
criminal procedure in the District of Colum- 
bia (Rept. No. 912). 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report on H.R. 
10783, reported earlier today by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. BLE] from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
be printed, together with individual 
views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of an 
amendment to a convention was sub- 
mitted, without reservation: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive M, 90th Congress, first session, 
an amendment to article 28 of the Conven- 
tion of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization (Ex. Rept. No. 
20). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Typrncs, Mr. METCALF, 
Mr. CLARK, and Mr. Youne of Ohio): 

S. 2754. A bill to establish a Federal oll 
shale development program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmire when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PERCY: 

S. 2755. A bill for the relief of Dr. Leon 
Zundel Resnekov, his wife, Carmella Resne- 
kov, and their two children, Charles Dean, 
and Orna; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 
5.2756. A bill for the relief of Dr. Heldo 
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Gomez and his wife, Olga Enrique Gomez; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MONTOYA: 
S. 2757. A bill for the relief of Cheung 
Kwai Leung; and 
S. 2758. A bill for the relief of Siu King; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SEABEE ROBERT SCHMIDT WRITES 
TO SANTA CLAUS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have had forwarded to me by Mr: 
Jim Comstock, editor of the West Vir- 
ginia Hillbilly, a letter to Santa Claus 
from a Seabee on duty in Vietnam. 

In the letter, Seabee Robert Schmidt, 
who lives in California, asks St. Nicholas 
for an anti-Vietnam demonstrator. 

Schmidt, I feel, makes several note- 
worthy promises to Santa about how he 
would treat such a demonstrator. I quote 
just two paragraphs from the letter: 

I promise, Santa, to always let him have 
his own way for as long as he lives; of course, 
that won't be very long if he insists on saying 
the things he said in the United States. 

The next time one of our patrols is at- 
tacked by the Cong, I’ll let him run to the 
front to tell them he loves them and wants 
to help them. 


I think, Mr. President, that Seabee 
Schmidt, in his bitter humor, probably 
speaks the thoughts of many of our boys 
who are fighting for their lives in the 
steaming Southeast Asian jungles, I hope 
that the letter will have some meaning 
to some of the young persons who march 
through our streets protesting the war 
and who thus encourage the enemy to 
hold out against Seabee Schmidt and the 
other American boys who are fighting 
alongside him, 

I ask unanimous consent that Seabee 
Schmidt’s letter, which was reprinted in 
the Hillbilly and the Charlottesville, Va., 
Daily Progress, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO SANTA 
To the EDITOR: 

The enclosed letter was recently pub- 
lished in the West Virginia Hillbilly and I 
think the readers of The Daily Progress will 
be interested in this letter to Santa from a 
Seabee in Vietnam. 

Bon GARVER. 

Mrs. Vera Schmidt of 2713 Garrow Drive 
has received a letter from her son, Robert, a 
Seabee in Vietnam, who enclosed an ad- 
ditional letter for her inspection. 

The special letter, written by Robert and 
some of his friends is for Santa Claus, and 
follows: 

“Deak SANTA: This Christmas I have de- 
cided to ask for only one present. Since 
there is no snow here in South Vietnam, 
you can't land, so just gift wrap it and I’m 
sure the postal department will take care 
of the delivery. 

“Santa, can you imagine the joy on my 
face when I open your gift and find the 
one thing I want most in the world—an 
anti-Vietnam demonstrator. 

“At least I'd have someone all mine, to 
share my exciting experiences with. I prom- 
ise I'll take ‘Special’ care of him. I'll give 
him a haircut (they all seem to need one) 
but I can’t promise to keep him clean, be- 
cause baths are pretty scarce over here, Be- 
sides, dirt seems to be a prerequisite for pro- 
testers; he should feel right at home. 
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„li share my bed—and sometimes in- 
edible food with him. I'll share the diseases, 
the intense heat and the impossible steam- 
ing jungle. I'll share the misery of trying 
to identify their mutilated and tortured 
bodies that the Cong leave behind. 

“Tl let him sit beside me in my wa- 
terfilled foxholes—waist-deep in mud and 
Santa, I'll be warm with the joy of giving 
this Christmas present you were thought- 
ful enough to send me a little hell. 

“I promise, Santa, to always let him have 
his own way for as long as he lives; of course 
that won't be long if he insists on saying 
the things he said in the States. 

“The next time one of our patrols is at- 
tacked by the Cong, I’ll let him run to the 
front to tell them he loves them and wants 
to help them. 

“Santa, for New Years this year, I have 
decided to ask you for another present. Do 
you think you could perhaps send all my 
buddies a demonstrator for their very own? 

“I am a resident of California when I am 
not in Vietnam.” 


HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the week of 
December 10 through December 17 has 
been proclaimed by the President as Hu- 
man Rights Week, and the year of 1968 
as Human Rights Year. 

While the Senate this year ratified the 
Supplementary Slavery Convention, I re- 
mind Senators that the Genocide and 
Freedom of Association Conventions, 
sent to the Senate in 1949 by President 
Truman, and the Political Rights of 
Women and Forced Labor Conventions, 
sent to the Senate in 1963 by President 
Kennedy, have not yet been acted upon. 
I am at a loss to understand why after 
all these years only one of these conven- 
tions has been ratified by the Senate. 
Our laws conform with the provisions of 
these conventions; therefore, ratification 
would not require any change in our 
domestic legislation. 

On the eve of Human Rights Week, I 
should like to notify Senators that in the 
second session of the 90th Congress I plan 
to bring to the floor for Senate considera- 
tion the Political Rights of Women Con- 
vention and the Forced Labor Conven- 
tion. In addition, I am hopeful that hear- 
ings can be held on the Genocide Conven- 
tion. To quote President Johnson: 

American ratification of these Conventions 
is long overdue. The principles they embody 
are part of our own national heritage. The 
rights and freedoms they proclaim are those 
which America has defended—and fights to 
defend—around the world. 

It is my continuing hope that the United 
States will ratify these Conventions. This 
would present the world with another testa- 
ment to our Nation’s abiding belief in the 
inherent dignity and worth of the individual 
person. It would speak again of the highest 
ideals of America. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a table showing the actions that 
have been taken by member countries of 
the United Nations be printed in the REC- 
orn and that the President's proclama- 
tion concerning Human Rights Week and 
Human Rights Year also be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ON THE HUMAN 
RicHts WEEK AND Human RIGHTS YEAR 


The year 1968 will mark the twentieth an- 
niversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by the United Nations—an 
historic document of freedom that expresses 
man’s deepest beliefs about the rights that 
every human being is born with, and that 
no government is entitled to deny. 

The United Nations has designed 1968 as 
International Human Rights Year. It has 
invited its members to intensify their do- 
mestic efforts to realize the aims of the 
Declaration. 

Every American should remember, with 
pride and gratitude, that much of the lead- 
ership in the drafting and adoption of the 
Declaration came from a great American, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. She was our first 
representative on the UN Commission on 
Human Rights. 

Today, October 11, would have been her 
83rd birthday. With the inspiration of her 
humanitarian concern still before us, I 
call the attention of our people to the Decla- 
ration she helped to author, 

To Americans, the rights embodied in the 
Declaration are familiar, but to many other 
people, in other lands, they are rights never 
enjoyed and only recently even aspired to. 

The adoption of the Declaration by the 
United Nations established a common stand- 


ard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations. These principles were incorporated 
into Human Rights Conventions, to be rati- 
fied by the individual nations. 

American ratification of these Conventions 
is long overdue. The principles they embody 
are part of our own national heritage. The 
rights and freedoms they proclaim are those 
which America has defended—and fights to 
defend—around the world. 

It is my continuing hope that the United 
States Senate will ratify these conventions. 
This would present the world with another 
testament to our Nation’s abiding belief in 
the inherent dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual person. It would speak again of the 
highest ideals of America. 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
in honor of the ratification of the American 
Bill of Rights, December 15, 1791, and in 
honor of the adoption by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, Decem- 
ber 10, 1948, do hereby proclaim the week of 
December 10 through 17, 1967, to be Human 
Rights Week and the year 1968 to be Human 
Rights Year. In so doing, I call upon all 
Americans and upon all Government agen- 
cies—federal, state and local—to use this 
occasion to deepen our commitment to the 
defense of human rights and to strengthen 
our efforts for their full and effective realiza- 


tion both among our own people and among 
all the peoples of the United Nations. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred sixty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-second. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


SOUTHEAST ASIA: PROSPECTS FOR 
THE FUTURE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, A. A. “Bud” 
Smyser, editor of the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin, has just returned from the Far 
East and Southeast Asia from where he 
reported his firsthand observations to 
his readers in Hawaii. As the American 
state most closely identified with Asia, 
Hawaii and her people have always 
maintained close relations with and had 
a deep concern about events of that re- 
gion of the world. 

Mr. Smyser very ably undertook to 
serve the informational needs of the 
people of Hawaii concerning this area. 
He shared his findings and impressions 
in the form of letters to his readers. 
They were informative and perceptive, 
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informal in style in order to give his 
readers a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the current activities and 
mood in the vast and important region 
of the Pacific which he visited. 

Mr. Smyser’s final article, entitled 
“Southeast Asia: Dreams and Roads to 
Future,” gives an excellent summary of 
the hopes, problems, positive factors, and 
possible answers to the complex prob- 
lems with which Asia is faced. Mr. Smy- 
ser directed his inquiry toward “what can 
happen rather than what will happen” 
20 or 30 years from now in that re- 
gion. 

Some of the problems that were dis- 
cussed by the editor of the Star-Bulletin 
included Red China, the weak infrastruc- 
ture in most of the Asian nations, the 
lack of adequate time to meet the ris- 
ing expectations of the masses, the pop- 
ulation explosion, racial and religious 
rivalries, border disputes, and the rural- 
urban schism. 

Despite these obstacles to economic 
social, and political advancement and 
though the pitfalls to progress are many, 
Mr. Smyser feels that 

Asian progress is indeed possible; in fact, 
long overdue. 


He goes on to say: 

I thought I sensed in most nations a psy- 
chology of growing self-confidence, the psy- 
chology of breakthrough. 


Mr. President, I commend the above- 
mentioned article written by Mr. Smy- 
ser to Senators and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp, 
together with a chart accompanying the 
article entitled How the Nations Com- 
pare in Size and in Wealth.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOUTHEAST Asta: DREAMS AND ROADS TO THE 
FUTURE 


(By A. A. Smyser) 

The vice-president of the United States of 
America thanked the pretty young Indo- 
nesian girl who had just danced for him and 
asked if she were married. 

Yes. And did she have any children? 

Yes, five, even though it is doubtful that 
she had yet reached her 20th birthday. 

All over Asia populations are growing at 
tremendous rates. Women in many places 
seem like more than child-bearing machines. 

After my own trip to 10 cities, children 
form one of the most vivid memories, 

Togged and untogged. In school uniforms 
and out. Blocking traffic as they come from 
school, Being nursed on the back of a motor- 
bike. Three sharing a bike with father. Hud- 
dling together under plastic sheets in the 
rain. Jumping for joy in ponds and puddles. 
Walking along paths between rice paddies. 

Usually happy. Usually well fed. But living 
for the most part in homes poorer than the 
very poorest that Hawali affords. 

In some ways it was to learn about the 
children that I had gone to the Far East and 
Southeast Asia. 

The foremost question I asked in each 
country as I made a familiarization tour was 
not “what is happening here today?” Rather 
I asked as many people as I could for their 
vision of the future, What can happen 10, 
20 and 30 years from now in this area? 

The emphasis was on what can happen 
rather than what will happen? 

There is room for horrible pessimism as 
well as optimism. 

The youngsters of today may be in the 
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armies of tomorrow—raining bullets, rockets 
and nuclear bombs at each other. 

International differences that seem petty 
today may be magnified tomorrow. 

The stability we are fighting to win in 
Vietnam may be lost there or elsewhere. 

But it was Takeshi Watanabe, president of 
the Asian Development Bank, who reminded 
me that “every successful man is an opti- 
mist” and the report that follows is the 
optimist’s view of what can happen in this 
important part of the world. 

Since Hawaii is to be an ever-closer neigh- 
bor of this area and since Hawaii can con- 
tribute in its own small way to the realiza- 
tion of the dreams of Asia, it behooves us to 
understand a bit about the problems and the 
possibilities, the aspirations and also the 
fears, of the Far East and Southeast Asia. 

The last 10 years have been marked by the 
emergence in the area of aggressive commu- 
nism. American doves may have trouble 
seeing the Communist threat. That trouble 
is no longer shared in the top echelons of 
government in Japan or Thailand or Laos or 
Malaysia or Singapore or Indonesia or Tal- 
wan or South Vietnam or the Philippines. 

Each has its personal reasons for recogniz- 
ing the reality of the threat and for recog- 
nizing the American battle in South Vietnam 
as its battle. 

The last 10 years also have been marked 
by a highly intensified world interest in this 
region of the world—and by this region’s 
own emerging recognition of itself as a region. 

Singapore and Malaysia, for example, used 
to look to London for guidance and support, 
while the Philippines looked to Washington. 

Telephone and communication networks 
supported this artificial structure. Satellites 
in the sky will level it. 

The emerging trend in Southeast Asia is 
for nations there to look more and more to 
each other. It is a trend the U.S. and other 
“have” nations welcome and are fostering. 

HOPES 

The hopes of Asia soar high. 

Already one of the world’s great industrial 
powers, Japan sees itself moving up to the 
level of living now enjoyed in the U.S. 

Taiwan sees itself moving up in 10 or 15 
years to the level of Japan today. 

Even in flat-broke Indonesia, I heard ex- 
pressions of hope that Indonesia can attain 
Taiwans’ present level before too many years 
go by. 

The pragmatic way in which aspirations 
are often expressed tends to underline what 
a U.S. general told me in Vietnam: When I 
came here, I thought this was a political and 
social revolution. Now I think it’s an eco- 
nomic one.“ 

The goal of Asian nations, as I heard it 
expressed, is a better life. In many discus- 
sions, it somehow seemed less important that 
Red China’s route to self-improvement has 
been a bloody one than that Red China’s 
way has not worked, 

When people spoke out about their own 
development problems the words that stood 


out were “stability” ... “right policies”... 
“capital” ... “good management.” 
PROBLEMS 


The obstacles that stand in the way of 
progress are many and diverse. This survey 
includes neither India nor Communist China 
or that statement would have to be under- 
lined by the roll of drums. 

But even in the relatively rich nations of 
Southeast Asia or in Korea, or Hong Kong 
there is discouragement enough for any man, 

China as a neighbor heads the list, A be- 
nign China would make everything easier. 
An aggressive, obstreperous one complicates 
all. 
Climatic determinism figures in some 
thinking. Are the southern peoples too 
lethargic, too content with subsistence liv- 
ing to move actively in their own behalf? One 
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friend answered that by pointing to peasants 
in Indonesian and Philippine rice fields who 
labor from dawn to dusk on their crops. 
Given incentives, the southerners can work 
as hard as northerners. 

Infrastructure—meaning the trained peo- 
ple and organizational structure to provide 
political and social order—is a term much 
used in discussing Asian problems. One 
of the real problems is that political struc- 
tures are weak and infrastructures thin 
throughout much of the area and most nota- 
bly so in Vietnam and Indonesia. 

Time is a factor. Will masses with rising 
expectations allow time for infrastructures to 
grow and strengthen, for governments to 
pursue and ripen wise policies? 

Population control. It would be possible 
today if Oahu were flat to find standing room 
here for all the people of the world. In that 
light, population still seems manageable— 
but in some countries the expansion of food 
production and gross national product is 
running a losing race with the stork. 

Rising nationalism—Will chauvinism cause 
short-sightedness and an emotional inability 
to act in the broader interest? 

Racial rivalries—as between the Malays and 
Chinese in Singapore and Malaysia. 

Religious rivalries—as between Buddhists 
and Catholics in Vietnam. 

Border disputes—as between the Philip- 
pines and Borneo, or between Cambodia and 
its neighbors. 

Rural-urban schisms—the feeling In many 
nations that city and country are separate 
worlds. 

And so on: Under-employment that saps 
national strength as much as unemploy- 
ment... over-education in some areas but 
under-education in most. lack of savings 
for investment. lack of trained managers. 

Finding problems in Asia is no problem. 


PLUS FACTORS 


But Asia’s millions of youngsters have some 
plus factors going for them, too, as they look 
to tomorrow. 

Nations are referred to as take-off nations 
when they begin to generate enough savings 
and economic activity within their own struc- 
tures to fuel their own further growth. 

Taiwan, Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, the 
Philippines and South Korea are considered 
to be at this point or near it. 

Taiwan’s formula resembles that of Japan 
and is considered something of a classic 
pattern. First it concentrated on feeding its 
people. Then it began to build up its for- 
eign exchange. Then it built up its rural 
economy as a market for its industry, and 
then it built up the industries that would 
provide raw materials for other industries 
to process. 

Taiwan was helped by the strongest con- 
centration of imported brain-power of any 
developing nation except Israel and by some 
of the highest per capita aid given by the 
U.S. to any nation. 

But the effect of these was mainly to 
speed progress (perhaps by 15 years, in one 
estimate) rather than to do anything that 
would have been impossible without such 
support. 

Thailand is getting dividends from its 
Vietnam support in the form of a U.S. 
financed half billion program to build a 
harbor and a road and airport network that 
will open up its interior. 

South Vietnam will have more than $1.3 
billion of U.S. construction in place after 
the war—more than it can use in peace- 
time—but with the finest network of air- 
ports and harbors in Southeast Asia from 
which to choose for peacetime development. 

Both Thailand and Vietnam will have tens 
of thousands of people trained in construc- 
tion and other skills that will have peacetime 
value. 

The Asian nations also boast rich natural 
resources; people who have been proved in 
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the test have both energy and talent; and 
soil and climate that, properly farmed and 
managed, can produce gigantic food sur- 
pluses. 

Further, there are natural beauties and 
climatic advantage that offer a harvest of 
tourist dollars to most of the nations of 
the region if they choose to reach for them. 
“This area is a virtual Garden of Eden,” 
exclaimed one American. He was talking 
about a coastal sector of Vietnam but the 
same could be said of many places. 


ANSWERS 


Asian progress is indeed possible; in fact, 
long overdue. 

How it will come remains to be seen but 
I looked in during my travels on a variety 
of organizations working to that end. 

Here is what some of them are doing and 

how: . 
The operations control rooms of Malay- 
sia—During Malaysia’s 12-year “emergency” 
of fighting the Communists it maintained 
a war operations room in Kuala Lumpur 
where careful account was kept of all en- 
counters with Communist insurgents and 
all intelligence was collated. Here the coun- 
termeasures were planned to meet the emer- 
gency. 

Shortly before the ending of the “emer- 
gency” in 1960, the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Tun Abdul Razak, established district, state 
and federal development teams and ordered 
each to set up a development operations 
room similar to that used in the insurgency. 

In these are brought together at one cen- 
tral point all information on all aspects of 
economic planning and—more importantly, 
in the view of U.S. Ambassador James D. 
Bell—the progress being made on every proj- 
ect in every field of activity. 

Prose is limited. Charts and graphs quickly 
tell the story of progress or non-progress on 
hundreds of projects in 100 districts and 
sub-districts. 

Periodic meetings are held at which these 
are revlewed by all the government depart- 
ments concerned. Each official must justify 
the state of progress for each project for 
which he is responsible. Accountability is di- 
rect. Remedial action can also be direct. The 
deputy prime minister himself tends to drop 
in most often on those districts where prog- 
ress is lagging—and has been known to order 
an official transferred within 24 hours. 

“The message gets home,” says Ambassador 
Bell, Those who work on the Malaysian de- 
velopment program know that the road to 
promotion is through results and not through 
the production of a mass of reports, memos 
or other paper work.” 

Taiwan's joint Committee for Rural Re- 
construction—A unique device for channel- 
ing U.S. AID dollars is the JRR on Taiwan. 
Its members are named by the presidents 
of China and the U.S, with the Chinese al- 
ways in the majority and holding the chair- 
manship, yet with the U.S. position protected 
by its ability to turn off the flow of dollars. 

Through good management and a wise 
choice of commissioners it has attained re- 
markable results. 

The East-West Center's vice chancellor, 
Dr. Baron Goto, who is familiar with most 
of Asia, considers JRR to be the most suc» 
cessful U.S. AID effort. AID didn’t try to run 
the show in Taiwan as it has in many coun- 
tries, he suggests, and it delegated to JCRR 
full authority to develop workable programs 
for Taiwan instead of trying to impose them 
from the outside. (The Chinese chairman’s 
view of JRR was published on Page A-10 of 
the Star-Bulletin of Monday, Nov. 27.) 

The International Rice Research Insti- 
tute—This was discussed in some detail on 
page E-12 of the Star-Bulletin two days 
ago, Thursday, Nov. 30. 

With Ford and Rockefeller Foundation 
money, it is doing for the tropical rice in- 
dustry the kind of work done for Hawallan 
sugar by the Experiment Station of the 
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Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association. Its 
research station at Los Banos in the Philip- 
pines is developing new rice varieties, new 
machines and new methods. 

Because it is moving into unexplored areas 
its initial results have been miraculous— 
a new variety that can double or even triple 
rice yields just because it is short and sturdy 
and doesn’t fall over. 

This by itself promises both economic im- 
provement and spectacular gains in the 
hunger battle. The University of Hawaii 
will help train Americans in its discoveries. 

U.S. aid—Regionalism is one of the by- 
words of U.S. foreign policy in Asia today. 
The U.S. hopes to help Asian nations solve 
their own problems. 

Yet while we are spending multiple billions 
on the military effort in Vietnam our AID 
budget is only $700 million. 

The first reaction of an American to such 
a comparison is one of dismay yet even this 
amount is one-third of the total gross na- 
tional product of Vietnam and half of it goes 
for inflation fighting and currency stabiliza- 
tion. “We are trying to help people help 
themselves and that means funneling money 
through a narrow pipeline,” explains a U.S. 
officer who doubts that his office could wisely 
use any further funds at present. 

In Bangkok, a U.S. official explains that 
AID thinking goes to encouraging regional- 
ism by such means as supporting an ad- 
vanced engineering college for Southeast 
Asia in Bangkok, a graduate agricultural col- 
lege at Los Banos in the Philippines (see 
above) an English teacher training college 
at Singapore, and science and mathematics 
advanced education at Penang, Malaysia. 

It goes also to fostering, where possible, 
such multi-national projects as the Mekong 
River Development project, improved area 
communications and such transportation 
goals as an Asian Highway and Asia Rail- 
road 


It also hopes to show that regionalism can 
overcome the problem of limited markets. 
Fertilizer, steel and textile industries, for in- 
stance, might be hard for any nation to sus- 
tain on its national base yet might be profit- 
able in a regional market. 

The Asian Development Bank—Only a 
year old, ADB embodies many hopes, engen- 
ders some fears and looms as a possible 
answer to several others. 

Patterned after the World Bank, its ad- 
vantage is that it is Asian-dominated and 
Asian-run. 

Yet it admits members from all over the 
world and provides them a means of helping 
channel funds to Asia on a multi-national 
rather than a bi-lateral basis. 

The U.S. and Japan are its biggest finan- 
cial backers so far ($200 million each of a 
total subscription of $1.5 billion) but nearly 
30 nations are contributing some degree of 
support, including 19 in the region which 
reaches from Afghanistan to Western Sa- 
moa. 

Prior to making its first modest loans early 
next year, ADB has undertaken surveys in 
each regional member nation to assess which 
projects offer the greatest development 
potential. 

It promises to use both the carrot and the 
stick in encouraging sound development 
projects but will back no project against 
the wishes of the host government. Head- 
quarters are in Manila. The first president 
(for five years) is Takeshi Watanabe of Ja- 
pan. His brother, Michael Satoshi Watanabe- 
Dauer, is professor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 

ADB is seen as a means for non-area na- 
tions to channel support to Asia without 
moving into “Big Brother” positions—but 
it must tread lightly. Already, for example, 
its early and seemingly sound emphasis on 
agricultural projects has roused chauvinis- 
tic fears that the industrial nations could be 
using ADB to keep the developing nations 
from becoming competitors. 
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There is still a strong will in the develop- 
ing nations for instant heavy industry and 
“show projects.” This will was carried to the 
extreme by President Sukarno and his nation 
is now a disaster area, one of the poorest 
in the region despite its basic natural wealth. 
Indonesia has a steel mill that won’t work, 
massive statues erected by Sukarno, a palace 
for Sukarno, a row of unfinished skyscrapers 
in Jakarta and some of Southeast Asia’s most 
impoverished people. 

The Committee for the Coordination of 
Investigations of the Lower Mekong Basin— 
From a desk in Bangkok, a wiry and bustling 
American named C. Hart Schaaf directs plan- 
ning for a project that will be both larger 
and have much greater potential than the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

It will benefit more than 50 million citi- 
zens of four nations—Thailand, Laos, Cam- 
bodia and South Vietnam. 

It offers them irrigation potential, power, 
flood control and navigation possibilities, but 
it requires coordinated development by all 
four nations to realize its maximum poten- 
tial. For that reason Schaaf speaks of it as 
a treasure chest with four locks that can 
only be fully opened when all four keys 
are inserted 


Despite wars and diplomatic differences, 
the project is moving ahead under United 
Nations auspices and Schaaf feels the funds 
to carry it through are in sight from the 
four member nations, 21 outside countries, 
12 U.N. agencies and private business. It is 
slowed by the need to collect rainfall data 
and complete a gigantic map-making project 
on which engineering decisions will be 
based—as well as by the war at the lower 
end of the Mekong. 

In all, at least 12 international agencies 
are concerned with Asia development prob- 
lems, 

Others not previously mentioned here in- 
elude the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE) and its sub-group, the 
Asian Highway Coordinating Committee or 
AHCC (both UN groups); the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO); the 
Asian and Pacific Council (ASPAC); the As- 
sociation of Southeast Asia (ASA); the 
Southeast Asia Ministers of Education Secre- 
tariat (SEAMES); the Southeast Asia Minis- 
ters of Transportation and Communications 
(SEATRANS); the Southeast Asia Ministers 
Conference on Economic Development (SEA 
DEV); the Southeast Asia Central Bankers 
and Planners Group (SEABP), and the 
Association for Southeast Asia Nations 
(ASEAN). 

Memberships and activity vary but each 
group fills a purpose in building regional 
cooperation. 

The pitfalls to progress are many. 

The Asian nations need outside develop- 
ment help, yet aren’t above resenting it. It 
used to be said that the trouble with the 
British was that they were “over-paid, over- 
sexed and over here.” Americans are suscepti- 
ble to the same charge. Japanese help is 
needed yet World War II is not forgotten. 
Japanese businessmen are evident through- 
out Southeast Asia but not overconspicuous. 
“They stick mainly to the golf courses,” one 
businessman in Singapore remarked. Resident 
Chinese tend to be resented as too vigorous 
competitors in local business. Australia 
would like to be considered as part of the 
area but racial feelings keep her on the 
fringe. 

Yet Asia is coming alive. I thought I sensed 
in most nations a psychology of growing self- 
confidence, the psychology of break- 
through.” 

The future for Asia’s millions of children 
can be bright if the world’s present genera- 
tion can only be a little wise. 


HOW THE NATIONS COMPARE IN SIZE 
AND WEALTH 

Here is a comparison of national size and 

national wealth. The World Bank made it 
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last year based on the best available es- 
timates. The figures “must be taken with 
some reserve,” the bank stresses, because of 
difficulties in obtaining, comparing and 
evaluating data. It offers them as rough in- 
dicators of gross per capita national product 
in U.S. dollars and of population. 


GNP 
Country Population per capita 
United States. ............... 192, 120, 000 $3,020 
New Zealand. = 2,594, 000 1,760 
Australia... 11, 136, 000 1,730 
2 96, 096, 000 660 
1, 820, 000 460 
3, 692, 000 320 
Oe ae 7, 810, 000 260 
12, 000, 000 210 
12,070, 000 190 
31, 270, 000 140 
orin 10, 965, 000 130 
27, 633, 000 120 
6, 000, 000 120 
2, 098, 000 120 
29, 700, 000 110 
15, 715, 000 110 
18, 000, 000 100 
738, 000, 000 95 
471, 624, 000 90 
111, 700, 000 90 
15, 227, 000 85 
— SSS , 900, 000 70 
103, 100, 000 70 
„470, 60 
„299, 60 


Note: 1 point to remember in 8 with the low per 
capia income figures for Asia is that a large portion of the 
lation in many nations enjoys (entirely or in part) a sub- 
25 ence economy that involves living off the land or the nearby 
— and produces no dollar figures to add to gross national 
product. 


JOHN NANCE GARNER 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the death 
of former Vice President John Nance 
Garner at his home in Uvalde, Tex., just 
a few days ago, stirred people both in the 
Nation and around the world. I have 
received a memorable sonnet written by 
Mr. Amado M. Yuzon, of the Philip- 
pines, president of the United Poets Lau- 
reate International. I ask unanimous 
consent that this memoriam to the late 
Vice President be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sonnet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SONNET: On THE DEATH OF JOHN NANCE 
GARNER, OF TEXAS 

(Leader of his people, former Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, died November 7, 
1967, at the age of 98.) 

(By Amado M. Yuzon) 
He acted history and made it well 
For Texas, for the U.S.A. and all; 
In a worst, acute crisis that befell 
And shook a nation to its base, how swell 
Was he who could stand brave, protecting, 
tall! 
For two terms’ length he was with F.D.R.— 
They thought, they moved, they saved a 
starving nation! 
He climbed a long way to the peak from far, 
But always shone his badge the lone, Lone 


As one for triumph, freedom and salvation. 
By the exploits of its patriotic greats, 

Lone Texas could have been a mighty state; 
But Lo, united with the United States, 

It has made great America more great! 


PRESENTATION OF NEW SET OF 
MEASUREMENT STANDARDS TO 
NEW MEXICO 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, today, 
December 8, 1967, the U.S. Department 
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of Commerce will formally present a new 
set of measurement standards to the 
State of New Mexico. The presentation is 
part of a program to replace the meas- 
urement standards of all 50 States. New 
Mexico is the sixth State to receive a set. 

It seems that the high sophistication 
of modern commerce and industry re- 
quires an accuracy and uniformity of 
measurement which we cannot always 
readily achieve with the measurement 
standards now used by the States. Some 
of these standards date back a hundred 
or more years. When we consider that 
the entire commerce of a State, both in- 
ternally and externally, rests ultimately 
on the reliability of its measurement 
standards, we can see the importance of 
this ceremony on Friday. 

We have a great confidence in our 
weights and measures system in this 
country. We do not buy a quart of milk 
and then run home and pour it into a 
measuring pitcher to see if it is indeed a 
quart. It is noteworthy that this smooth- 
running measurement system is a coop- 
erative effort, with State and local offi- 
cials taking care of the checking and en- 
forcement and the Federal Government 
providing them with the technical back- 
up they need. In a message to the 50th 
National Conference on Weights and 
Measures, President Johnson said: 

Weights and measures administration in 
the United States, as represented by the lo- 
cal, State, and Federal officials gathered here, 
is one of the finest examples of the creative 
Federal system we are trying to foster. It is 
an eloquent proof of the vitality and effec- 
tiveness we can achieve in any program 
when we utilize the full talents and capa- 
bilities of all levels of government. Through 
this constructive partnership, we maintain 
a uniformity of weights and measures, the 
language of trade and commerce, which has 
been and will continue to be a bulwark of 
our country’s economic growth.” 


I think we all share those sentiments. 
We in New Mexico are proud of our part 
in this effort. For the information of 
Senators, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Department of Commerce announce- 
ment of the presentation ceremony be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


New Mexico Receives New WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES AND STANDARDS 


On Friday, December 8, New Mexico will 
become the sixth State to receive new weights 
and measures standards under a program to 
replace the standards of all 50 States. 

Malcolm W. Jensen, Director of the Office 
of Weights and Measures of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s National Bureau of 
Standards, will present one new set of weights 
and measures standards to New Mexico State 
officials in a ceremony at the University of 
New Mexico in University Park. 

Many of the standards and instruments 
used by the States in weights and measures 
administration were provided by the Fed- 
eral Government 100 years ago or more, The 
National Bureau of Standards is supervising 
replacement of the State standards to up- 
date and extend measurement competence 
throughout the Nation, as required by scien- 
tifle and technological advances. Standards 
have previously been presented to Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Oregon, Utah, and California, Within 
the next few months sets will be presented 
to Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, and 
‘Tennessee. 
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It is expected that new standards and in- 
struments will be provided to about 10 States 
per year until all State standards facilities 
have been modernized. 

Each new set includes standards of mass 
(weight), length, and volume and necessary 
laboratory instruments, including high pre- 
cision balances, all specially designed to meet 
State weights and measures ents. 
Each set costs the Federal Government about 
$70,000, including calibration, installation, 
and training of laboratory personnel, The 
State contribution to the program, in the 
form of new or expanded laboratory facili- 
ties and better qualified personnel, will be 
considerably more than the Federal cost. 

Measurement uniformity among the States 
began in 1836 when Congress authorized the 
Federal Government to supply each State 
with “. . . a complete set of weights and 
measures adopted as standards—to the end 
that a uniform standard of weights and 
measures may be established throughout the 
United States.” 

In the United States, the actual regulation 
of weighing and measuring equipment in 
commerce is retained largely by the States. 
The National Bureau of Standards is the 
principal technical resource for the States 
in this area. 


THE ROLE OF NASA IN THE WAR 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
last—the very last—thing that any 
American citizen, whether scientist, 
salesman, or newspaperman, would be 
expected to consider as something to ex- 
pose would be technical research and de- 
velopment that can save the lives of 
American boys fighting in Vietnam. 
Surely, of all possible subjects to write 
about, and they are legion, this is no 
subject for exposure—for an exposé—in 
the manner in which a reporter might 
write about a trades organization that is 
engaging in contraband. 

Yet, in the frenzy that has overtaken 
too many people in their anti-Vietnam 
war fervor, this is exactly what I am 
stunned to find being exposed. 

Monday’s Washington Post has seen 
fit to employ its initiative in digging up 
the information that NASA—the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration—actually is engaged in research 
and development that can be—and to the 
newspaper's apparent shock—is being 
used on behalf of American forces in 
Vietnam. This information is presented 
as though a scandal were being exposed. 

One might expect that if, for some 
reason that I cannot fathom, a story of 
this sort was to be dug up, the article 
would express gratification that the tax- 
payer’s money was being used on behalf 
of the American people, and the tone of 
the article would show particular satis- 
faction that the persons helped are those 
fighting for us in the swamplands and 
jungles of Vietnam. The article in ques- 
tion purports to be shocked that NASA 
projects help our national objective. 

The article was written in a supposedly 
objective vein, meaning that the view- 
point opposed to our interests was given 
equal weight with our own. This is a 
hackneyed device by which anti-U.S. 
propaganda is infiltrated into our own 
press. Moreover, the article reveals clas- 
sified information. This bears all the ear- 
marks of a story planted by someone 
who is seeking to destroy NASA’s pro- 
gram. Under such circumstances, a young 
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and inexperienced reporter becomes 
eager for a scoop at all costs, and an 
editor anxious to slant his news to edi- 
torial policy, becomes putty in the hands 
of knowledgeable propaganda manipula- 
tors. 

The Washington Post story on Decem- 
ber 4 was published under a three- 
column headline on page 1 and jumped 
to a seven-column headline on an inside 
page, for a total of 56 inches altogether. 
Its rationale could only have been that 
NASA may be doing something it ought 
not to be doing. It collapses with one, 
single quotation in the body of the arti- 
cle, a reference to “a section of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
that directs the agency to make available 
to defense organizations ‘discoveries that 
have military value or significance.“ 

This being so, and this being part of 
the directive under which NASA obliga- 
torily operates, this Senator cannot un- 
derstand why the article then goes off 
hemming and hawing on the subject, 
questioning whether this provision really 
refers to lifesaving assistance being de- 
veloped for our fighting men in Vietnam. 
The authorization, it says, “is fuzzy.” I 
cannot imagine what could be clearer 
than a direction to make “discoveries 
that have military value or significance” 
available to our defense organizations. 
Are our men fighting in Vietnam not en- 
gaged in a defense operation, or are we 
supposed to be accepting the red line 
that we, and not the Communists, are 
engaged in aggression? This is the only 
possible inference out of the subtleties 
of the article. 

It then goes on to express a strange 
fear about “what Congress might say 
about the expenditures of NASA funds” 
for the purpose. As one Senator speak- 
ing for myself, while sure that his col- 
leagues overwhelmingly share these sen- 
timents, I am firmly of the conviction 
that anything that can be developed 
technically to save a single American 
life in Vietnam, especially by any indi- 
vidual or organization that is being paid 
by the American taxpayers, belongs 
freely to our soldiers in Vietnam. I can- 
not imagine their being deprived of it. 
Yet this is what the article seriously puts 
forward. There should be no question 
regarding our point of view on this mat- 
ter, and I doubt if there is any serious 
question regarding it on this floor. 

The article in effect subtly encourages 
so-called dissenters who actually are 
taking the side of the enemy, who are 
seeking to unilaterally disarm us, to make 
an issue out of this, too, and to try by 
legalistic hairsplitting to put an end to 
such research and technical aid as the 
facilities of NASA might make possible 
for our fighting men anywhere in the 
world. 

If past experience with such seemingly 
objective reporting is any guidance, and 
of course it is, we now can expect a 
campaign to reinterpret the congres- 
sional authority given to NASA, with a 
view to choking off any benefit that our 
4 forces might obtain from its 
work. 

The article obviously is a patently cal- 
culated leak. The informed details it pro- 
vides on NASA’s research and technical 
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work proves this. Described, for instance, 
are a number of militarily useful proj- 
ects being developed by NASA, of ex- 
traordinary help to our fighting forces, as 
for instance: 

Quiet engines for the Pentagon. Not only 
does it devise and test small piston engines 
for planes, it is also developing helicopters 
that don’t have that loud “chopper” noise 
warning of their approach. 


And: 

A scissors-like sling, the stretcher is 
lowered to the ground and wrapped around a 
man in a way that he’s made immobile. It is 
then raised upward—perfect for helicopter 
rescues in Vietnam jungles. 


I am informed that the reporter con- 
tacted the Pentagon, and was plainly 
given the directive that forbids as classi- 
fied even the discussion of any such De- 
fense Department research projects. The 
same directive, of course, exists at NASA. 
I am told, too, that when he contacted 
the Pentagon, he already was in posses- 
sion of practically all the classified ma- 
terial that went into the article. 

Surely, if he was too inexperienced to 
realize it, his editors knew that the dis- 
closure of such facts about what we are 
in the process of developing, or have just 
developed, for our fighting men, with the 
explicit description given in this article, 
can enable the enemy both to prepare 
countermeasures, and also to develop 
similarly advanced projects for the Com- 
munist forces. One has no right to take a 
chance on such matters. 

If this is what some think is meant 
by being objective, I think that schools 
of journalism have their job cut out for 
them. 

This is a shocking thing, that is not 
a matter of press freedom, or even of 
press license, but plain aid and comfort 
to the enemy, whatever the intent. This 
shameful incident should not be repeated. 
Publishers and editors should accept 
their responsibility to prevent such unob- 
jective, anti-American news coverage, 
and to prevent, too, the violation of 
security classifications on subjects that 
involve adversely the preservation of the 
lives of American fighting men. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NASA’s ROLE IN WAR GROWS 
(By Thomas O'Toole) 


When Philadelphia's Vertol Co. ran into 
long delays making rotor blades for Viet- 
nam-bound Chinook helicopters, it called on 
two Alabamua-based engineers to help speed 
things along. 

Up fiew the two men to Philadelphia, where 
they watched Vertol workers take 10 hours 
forming a steel rotor blade and another 16 
hours hammering the dents out of it. Since 
this was a problem the engineers had faced 
and solved in working dents from aluminum 
fuel tanks, back they flew to Alabama with 
the job of trying out the fuel tank solution 
on helicopter blades. 

What is unusual about all this is that the 
two engineers work for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, whose 
direct involvement in jobs like the helicopter 
problem illustrates the growing role of the 
civilian space agency in the Vietnam war. 
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Both NASA and the Pentagon are reluctant 
to disclose the size of NASA’s defense effort, 
but it’s known that NASA’s Office of Ad- 
vanced Research and Technology is spending 
between $4 million and $5 million a year di- 
recting the efforts of 100 scientists and engi- 
neers to tasks vital to the Vietnam war. 

The scope of these efforts is secret— 
though it’s understood a whole range of de- 
fense projects is under the space agency 
win; 


g. 

One NASA team is know to have developed 
a new acoustic detector that locates mortars 
simply by measuring the slight ground vi- 
brations they cause when fired. Still another 
group has devised a more steerable para- 
chute to drop men and supplies into other- 
wise inaccessible jungle clearings. 

A third team of NASA men is working on 
an aircraft engine so quiet that small tactical 
planes using it would be dropping bombs 
and firing machine guns at enemy troops 
before they ever heard the planes’ approach. 

NASA’s authorization to do all this is 
fuzzy, at best. In their defense, NASA officials 
cite a section of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 that directs the 
agency to make available to defense organi- 
zations “discoveries that have military value 
or significance.” 

On the other hand, the same Act bars 
NASA from engaging in activities “pecu- 
Mar to, or primarily associated with, the 
development of weapons system, military op- 
erations or the defense of the U.S., including 
the research and development necessary to 
make effective provision for the defense of 
the U.S.” 

While it willingly participates in defense 
research, NASA is nervous about its mili- 
tary role for several reasons. 

With recognizable concern, it worries what 
Congress might say about the expenditure 
of NASA funds for defense purposes. Not 
only might some members of Congress con- 
sider such spending unauthorized—they 
might also question what the Pentagon does 
with the $70 billion it got for defense pur- 
poses this year. 

NASA also worries about how other na- 
tions might react to the news that it is 
actively engaged in the Vietnam war effort. 

Not only does NASA have contracts for 
joint research efforts with more than a dozen 
Nations, some of its most important track- 
ing stations and communications outposts 
are located on land owned by other coun- 
tries—most notably, Australia, Britain, Spain, 
the Malagasy Republic, South Africa, Peru, 
Chile and Ecuador. 

NASA first got involved in Vietnam de- 
fense work almost two years ago, when the 
Pentagon became alarmed at the way the 
war was going. 

In February of 1966, a team of top-level 
Pentagon officials came to NASA headquar- 
ters and conducted a comprehensive briefing 
on the technological troubles they had run 
up against in Vietnam. 

Immediately after the briefing, NASA sent 
the word to its seven nationwide research 
centers that they might henceforth be asked 
to donate some of their time to defense work. 
It especially alerted three centers to this 
probability—the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
in Pasadena, Calif., the Ames Research Cen- 
ter at Moffett Field, Calif., and the Lang- 
ley Research Center in Hampton, Va. 

At the same time, NASA set up a Washing- 
ton based Ad Hoc Committee to coordinate 
all of what it called “limited war studies" 
through NASA’s Office of Advanced Research 
and Technology, which is primarily engaged 
in research on aircraft noise and sonic boom, 
nuclear rocket engines, the X-15 and B-70 
research aircraft. 

On this committee NASA placed three men 
from three separate offices within the space 
agency— Maurice Raffensberger of the Office 
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of Manned Space Flight, Clarence R. Mor- 
rison from the Office of Tracking and Data 
Acquisition and James O. Spriggs from the 
Office of Space Sciences and Applications. 

To this committee NASA also brought Air 
Force Col, John M. Coulter to serve as ex- 
ecutive secretary. It would be his job to dig 
out suggestions from NASA centers and for- 
ward them to the Defense Department re- 
searchers, particularly those at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base in Dayton, Ohio, and 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds in Aberdeen, Md. 

To make sure its defense effort got off the 
ground. NASA took a third step. It ordered 
that anybody doing defense work coordinate 
through its Office of Defense Affairs. This 
office, headed by retired Navy Adm. W. Fred 
Boone, until then had been charged with 
getting the Air Force and Navy’s coopera- 
tion during manned space shots—especially 
at liftoff (for tracking purposes) and touch- 
down (to recover the astronauts). 

At first, NASA's defense efforts were largely 
hit-and-miss. Administrators in Washing- 
ton would screen ideas from the field men, 
decide which had merit and forward those 
suggestions to the Pentagon. 

More recently, it is understood, NASA’s 
defense work has been a better directed and 
more fruitful effort. 

What happens usually is that the Penta- 
gon will come to NASA and tell it of a spe- 
cific problem it has in fighting the war in 
Vietnam. The space agency then selects to 
“brainstorm” the problem until several pos- 
sible solutions are worked out. These are 
tried out in NASA laboratories and the results 
sent on through NASA headquarters to the 
Pentagon, which takes over the project from 
there. 

Just how many projects have gone through 
NASA to the Pentagon is secret. So, too, are 
the results of those projects and whether 
or not any of the more successful ones have 
found a use in Vietnam. 

The brunt of NASA's war work goes on at 
three centers—JPL and Ames in California 
and Langley in Virginia. JPL gets a lot of the 
electronics work—it was a JPL team that 
came up with a new acoustic device to de- 
tect mortars. 

Langley works on quiet engines for the 
Pentagon. Not only does it devise and test 
small piston engines for planes, it is also 
developing helicopters that don't have that 
loud “chopper” noise warning of their ap- 
proach, 

Langley also has been deep in steerable 
parachute work, a project that only re- 
cently was reassigned to the Army’s Fort 
Eustis, Va., and Benning, Ga. 

Besides the work done at JPL, Ames and 
Langley, NASA researchers everywhere are en- 
couraged to contribute defense ideas. 

While the scope of NASA’s war work is wide, 
it evidently does not take in weapons. “We 
are not developing anything that shoots a 
bullet or a missile at somebody,” insists a 
NASA official. 

Indeed, some of NASA's “war work” might 
actually fall in the humane field. 

Not long ago, a team of researchers at 
NASA's Michoud, La., plant devised a stretch- 
er for men stuck or injured at the bottom of 
a Saturn fuel tank that works in such a way 
that the Army is thinking of using it in 
Vietnam. 

A scissors-like sling, the stretcher is low- 
ered to the ground and wrapped around a 
man in a way that he’s made immobile. It is 
then raised upward—perfect for helicopter 
rescues in Vietnam jungles. 

But whatever the nature of its war work, 
NASA feels fully justified in doing it. 

“I don’t think anybody is so naive,” de- 
clares one NASA official, that he might feel 
an agency spending $4 billion a year on tech- 
nology shouldn't spend some of it trying to 
win a war we're fighting.” 
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A DECADE OF PEACEFUL REVOLU- 
TION: A SENATOR’S REFLECTION 
ON FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN 
THE DRIVE FOR BETTER EDUCA- 
TION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the objec- 
tive of education is the maximum devel- 
opment of the mind and spirit of man. 
Consequently, the educator does not per- 
form his entire obligation to society by 
implanting in the minds of his students 
the fundamentals of knowledge, as im- 
portant as that is. He must go further 
than this and endeavor to instill in them 
a desire to emulate Ulysses and “follow 
knowledge like a sinking start beyond the 
utmost bound of human thought.” The 
educator achieves the greatest success in 
his calling when he inculcates in his stu- 
dent the abiding purpose to pursue learn- 
ing as long as life lasts, and to be able to 
say this in modesty and in truth at sun- 
set each day: I am wiser today than I 
was yesterday. 

It was inevitable that I should have a 
profound concern for education. My pa- 
ternal grandfather, who taught me to 
read and write before I was old enough to 
enter school, was a professional educa- 
tor; my maternal grandfather was a cru- 
sader for the establishment of an ade- 
quate system of public education in my 
hometown; and my father, who always 
proclaimed that he wanted to give his 
children an education and then leave 
them the world in which to make a liy- 
ing, was the first chairman of the first 
board of trustees of the graded school 
system in my hometown. Years later I 
served in this same capacity, and in ad- 
dition to so serving, was privileged to 
be for some time a trustee of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and a trustee of 
Davidson College. 

As a citizen, a school trustee, and a 
State legislator, I fought at all times 
for all measures reasonably designed to 
fulfill Charles Brantley Aycock’s dream 
that every North Carolina boy and girl 
should have an opportunity to develop 
their highest potential educationally. 

As legislative agent for North Caro- 
lina’s classroom teachers some years 
ago, I worked to secure legislative ap- 
proval of the South Piedmont plan, 
which increased the annual salaries of 
North Carolina schoolteachers by sev- 
eral millions of dollars. 

As a Member of Congress, I have sup- 
ported every legislative proposal reason- 
ably designed to extend Federal aid to 
education without offending the pro- 
visions of the first amendment, and 
without depriving the States of their 
right to control the operation of their 
public schools. 

I was invited to address the winter 
conference of the division of superin- 
tendents of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association at Durham, N.C., on 
Thursday of this week. This group is 
composed of those who supervise the 
conduct of North Carolina public schools. 
I prepared some remarks entitled “A 
Decade of Peaceful Revolution: A Sen- 
ator’s Reflection on Federal Participa- 
tion in the Drive for Better Education” 
for delivery to this gathering. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the pendency before the 
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Senate of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act Amendments of 1967 
denied me the privilege of attending 
such gathering. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks prepared for that occasion be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A DECADE oF PEACEFUL REVOLUTION: A SEN- 
ATOR'S REFLECTION ON FEDERAL PARTICIPA- 
TION IN THE DRIVE FOR BETTER EDUCATION 


I am truly honored to be here today with 
such a distinguished group to give you an ac- 
count of my Senate stewardship in the area 
of education during the past several Con- 
gresses. 

Under your direction are the systems which 
educate over one million boys and girls. As 
an elected representative of the people, I feel 
I have a special appreciation of the impor- 
tance of your awesome responsibility because 
an educated electorate is absolutely neces- 
sary to the proper functioning of our govern- 
ment which derives all of its just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

I'm sure that in those few moments when 
you have an opportunity for thoughtful re- 
flection you must look back over your years 
as educators and marvel at the vast changes 
which have taken place across the entire edu- 
cation spectrum. The growth in numbers 
alone is almost staggering. Curriculums have 
broadened considerably, and years ago who 
would have imagined such new and innova- 
tive teaching tools as computer-assisted in- 
struction and closed circuit television? 

Modern technology is certainly changing 
the face of education. So is the fact that peo- 
ple expect much more from the school today 
than they did a generation ago. Parents now 
expect the school to cover the field from 
driver education to vocational education to 
college preparation. Unfortunately, not every 
one is as sensitive to the great needs of our 
schools as you are. It costs more today to 
build the many classrooms we need, to equip 
those classrooms with the modern teaching 
materials they should have, and to train 
our teachers well. In your positions you are 
most aware that these needs seem to be out- 
stripping our ability to meet them. 

We in North Carolina can be proud of 
what might be called our “effort index.” In 
1965 our per capita State expenditures for 
all education placed us 18th out of the 50 
States, and that’s the highest of all the 
Southern States. In actual dollars and cents, 
however, our current expenditures per pupil 
are considerably lower than the national 
average. So in a sense we're trying harder but 
spending less. 

However, the States’ cost of education 
problems are much aggravated today by our 
systems of taxation. Unfortunately, the Fed- 
eral government monopolizes the most pro- 
ductive sources of taxation and thus 
compels state and local governments to rely 
upon less productive sources for financing 
their essential functions. The Federal goy- 
ernment’s monopolization of the most pro- 
ductive source of taxation seriously handi- 
caps many of our states in the operation of 
their public school systems. 

From such propositions we arrive inevi- 
tably at the conclusion that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must bear a greater share of the 
financial burden for education. And I 
sympathize with those who would reprimand 
the Congress for not doing enough for edu- 
cation and for not doing it fast enough. On 
the other hand there are inherent dangers 
in rash or hasty Congressional action and in 
the area of education there are many issues 
which must be debated and resolved before 
legislation can be enacted. You are aware, 
Iam sure, that in the past issues were not 
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always resolved and compromises were not 
always worked out. In those cases education 
bills failed to pass. But certainly it would 
be unfair to say that the legislative branch 
of the government was ineffective or that 
the Congress was insensitive to the educa- 
tion needs of the country. In my opinion it 
is far better that no bill be passed than one 
which is ill-conceived and ill-considered. 

If you would allow me just a few moments 
to reflect upon some of the education legis- 
lation with which I have been confronted 
during my years in the Senate, I would like 
to share some of my thoughts on the subject 
with you. There were already limited forms 
of Federal assistance available to schools 
when I first entered the Senate in 1954, the 
year Congress passed a cooperative research 
program in education. Two years later leg- 
islation was enacted to make library services 
available to 38 million Americans in rural 
areas. 

It was late in 1957, however, after the Rus- 
sian space feat, that the drive for increased 
Federal aid to education achieved an un- 
paralleled intensity. The American people 
were stunned at our failure to be first in 
space and this failure was immediately at- 
tributed to inadequate support of science 
and deficiencies in science education. Within 
a month after the Sputnik success President 
Eisenhower called for the early identification 
of potential scientists and engineers and for 
high quality education for them. And in 
January he sent a special message to Con- 
gress asserting the importance of education 
to the national defense. 

This deep concern about the quality of 
our schools prompted the passage of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. The 
general objectives of the law, as you know, 
were to improve science, mathematics and 
foreign language teaching, provide better 
laboratory equipment, strengthen guidance 
and counseling services, and assist needy 
college students with loans. Although the 
National Defense Education Act initiated 
Federal participation on the largest scale yet 
in a rather broad area of education, I do not 
want you to think that there was no opposi- 
tion whatsoever to the law. Indeed, in the 
Senate some of my colleagues were convinced 
that passage of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act would be a disaster for the public 
school system, They were legitimately con- 
cerned about the effects which Federal aid 
to education would have on State and local 
initiative and about the control which the 
Federal government might exert over the 
schools. 

However, the majority of the Congress, in- 
cluding myself, did not see that such threats 
were inherent in the legislation and felt that 
the needs of national defense and better 
science education were critical. The law was 
passed and signed by the President. 

Following the passage of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 it became in- 
creasingly apparent that practically all levels 
of the educational administrative hierarchy 
were sorely in need of improvement and in- 
creased financial support. In 1963 President 
Kennedy proposed an omnibus education 
plan which covered the whole range of edu- 
cational problems. Congress considered the 
various parts of this proposal individually, 
enacting some, rejecting others. 

It was my honor to have co-sponsored one 
of the bills which did become law. The Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 was a neces- 
sary complement to previous vocational leg- 
islation. It authorizes assistance to the 
States for the further development of voca- 
tional education programs for persons of all 
ages, for the establishment of work-study 
programs, and for the construction of resi- 
dential vocational schools. I think that this 
legislation was vital if we were to meet the 
educational and training needs of a great 
many people, and not Just the young. 

In 1963 attention was also focused upon the 
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critical space shortages in our colleges and 
universities. Unless they could expand they 
could not accommodate but a small fraction 
of eligible students nor could they broaden 
their programs without additional facilities. 
A bill was introduced to authorize a program 
of loans and grants to public and private 
institutions for the construction of graduate 
and undergraduate academic facilities. This 
bill was eventually passed and became the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. 

As much as I recognized and was most sym- 
pathetic towards the plight of colleges and 
universities and as much as I esteem higher 
education, I could not vote for that bill. It 
was one of those frustrating situations when 
you see a need, are presented with a possible 
solution and are prevented by principle from 
endorsing that solution. You’ve probably ex- 
perienced the feeling many times. But in 
1963 I opposed and in 1967 I oppose legis- 
lation which contravenes the first amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution. 
When we debated the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act in the Senate, I stated that “In 
my judgment, the provisions of that bill, 
which permit the making of such grants and 
loans to universities and colleges which are 
owned, operated, or controlled by religious 
denominations, are in violation of the first 
amendment to the Constitution.” At that 
time I proposed two amendments to the bill: 
One providing that grants and loans would 
not be made to universities and colleges 
which are controlled or operated by religious 
denominations, the other to make it certain 
that any taxpayer would have a right to have 
a judicial review of the constitutionality of 
any loan which the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education proposes to make. The first 
amendment was not passed by the Senate but 
the second was. Unfortunately it did not 
survive a House-Senate conference and in 
good conscience I could not vote for the 
Higher Education Facilities Act without the 
amendment. 

The problem came up again 2 years later 
when, in 1965, we were confronted with pro- 
posed legislation of the very greatest impor- 
tance. I am sure that you all are familiar 
with the provisions of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act so I will not enu- 
merate them now. You must also be aware 
that private schools may participate under 
several titles of the law. These provisions 
were a matter of great concern for me and it 
was my feeling then as it is now, that until 
the Supreme Court decides on the constitu- 
tionality of such provisions Congress will not 
know whether it is legislating in constitu- 
tional light or in constitutional darkness. I 
think that the American taxpayer should 
have standing to test the constitutionality 
of a law which uses public funds for private 
schools. And so in 1965 Senator Cooper from 
Kentucky, Senator Stennis from Mississippi 
and I offered an amendment to give any tax- 
payer of the United States access to a Fed- 
eral court to contest the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the aid which the bill would 
give to sectarian schools or to the students 
in sectarian schools. 

In 1965 this Cooper-Stennis-Ervin amend- 
ment did not pass. In my mind, although 
the amendment would have been a most de- 
sirable feature of the bill, it was not an 
absolute necessity because a separate judicial 
review bill could be and later was introduced. 
Still, I had reservations about the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education bill. There 
were sections of which I did not approve, 
the allocation formula in Title I, for exam- 
ple. And yet I heartily endorsed the major 
aims of the bill and I did think that the 
quality of public education, especially in 
low-income areas where the tax base was 
deficient, was a matter of top priority. There- 
fore, I voted in favor of the bill and I think 
that my remarks at that time might give 
you an insight into the difficult position in 
which I found myself. I said that “This is 
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one of the situations in which I favor a part 
of the bill and am opposed to a part of the 
bill. On the whole, I think the good in the 
bill outweighs what I consider to be unfor- 
tunate provisions of the bill. For that reason, 
since I never expect to find a bill of major 
importance with which I fully agree, I expect 
to support this bill on final passage 

Since the enactment of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, I have been 
gratified by the expansion of the law to in- 
clude handicapped children, Indian children 
and the children of migratory workers, Cer- 
tainly if the law is to meet the needs of all 
educationally deprived children it must 
reach these. I was also pleased at the passage 
of the Adult Education Act, an amendment 
to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act to encourage programs of adult educa- 
tion and adult basic education. 

But I am not yet satisfied that provisions 
of the law which provide Federal assistance 
to parochial schools do not violate the first 
amendment. I do find encouragement, how- 
ever, in the unanimous adoption last Friday 
(December Ist) of my judicial review 
amendment to the 1967 Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act amendments. If 
the amendment survives a House-Senate 
conference, then I think that the issue of 
Federal aid to private schools may soon be 
decided by the Supreme Court. There is also 
promise of resolution of those constitutional 
issues in the agreement by the Supreme 
Court to hear oral arguments on a lower 
court’s ruling that taxpayers lack the legal 
standing to take the Government to court 
over the expenditure of Federal money. 

There are, of course, other problems aris- 
ing from the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act in addition to the question of 
judicial review. And, having asked you to 
view some legislative problems from my 
vantage point, I want you to know that I 
am also aware of some of your problems. 
From my discussions with a number of edu- 
cators and school administrators I would 
say that the immediate impact of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act was 
like the opening of a flood gate—a flood gate 
of problems and prospects. 

The late funding and the requirements of 
the programs have made unusual demands 
upon local and State school officials for in- 
novative ideas and numerous State plans. 
This has used scarce personnel, and precious 
time. And the complaint has not been un- 
common that available funds cannot be got- 
ten to for the maze of “red tape.“ Well, your 
complaints have not gone unheeded either 
by your representatives nor by the U.S, Office 
of Education, and at long last the Office of 
Education is taking steps to cut some of that 
“red tape.” 

As you probably know, starting July of 
1968, only one State plan, instead of three, 
need be presented to the Office of Education 
for all programs under Titles I and II of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and Title III of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. It would permit a State to submit 
a single comprehensive statewide education 
plan including a summary of needs and pro- 
posed solutions and areas of needed Federal 
assistance. In turn, the Office of Education 
would study such a plan, determine what re- 
sources it can supply through Federal pro- 
grams, and then would fund the programs 
on the basis of the one overall plan. This 
second innovation is an optimistic one but 
hopefully it will prove a workable approach, 
at least in some States. And hopefully too, 
both reforms will make your jobs more man- 
ageable. 

There is one last reflection I would like 
to share with you this morning. Having 
taken some note of my difficulties when it 
comes to education legislation, and of yours 
when it comes to carrying out your responsi- 
bilities as school administrators, I would 
like to preface this reflection by referring to 
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a recently completed study of the U.S. Office 
of Education. I am sure that you all received 
questionnaires as part of an 18 month study 
conducted by Representative Edith Green’s 
Special Subcommittee on Education. Repre- 
sentative Green reports that most State and 
local school Officials do not feel that Fed- 
eral aid has not resulted in Federal control 
of education. Mrs. Green does suggest, how- 
ever, that such aid deeply influences State 
and local school policy through such regula- 
tions as pr guidelines, matching fund 
requirements and the like. 

I suspect that there is some truth in this 
conclusion. And certainly no one is in a bet- 
ter position to assess it than each of you. 
Who is better qualified than you to advise 
to just what extent the Federal Government 
is overstepping its role as a “junior partner” 
in education? 

I am aware that many people oppose Fed- 
eral aid to education because they fear that 
Federal control of education is necessarily 
inseparable from Federal aid to education. 
However, history shows that the argument 
that Federal aid necessarily means Federal 
control has not been true in respect to Fed- 
eral aid to education, which antedates the 
inauguration of George Washington as our 
first President. When the Continental Con- 
gress established the so-called Northwest 
Territory in 1787 in the area now embrac- 
ing Ohio and adjacent states, it set aside 
certain public lands for school purposes in 
that Territory. 

Recently the activities of the U.S. Office 
of Education in enforcing Title VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act have caused me con- 
siderable worry over the future of the re- 
sponsibility which state and local officials 
have traditionally exercised in the education 
of their young people. However, I have con- 
sistently voted for Federal aid to education 
because I realize the tremendous need for 
funds which our schools have. I am hopeful 
that with advice and guidance from groups 
such as yours, the Congress can develop aid 
on which is not federally controlled 
beyond insuring prudent use of funds. 

This is my final reflection of education 

and I will make it in the form 
of a request. You all know that only a small 
percentage of Senators and Congressmen 
serve on those committees which handle ed- 
ucation legislation. And yet each of us must 
render judgment on education proposals. I 
would find your expertise invaluable in ful- 
filling my responsibilities, 

The idea of a Federal Relations Commit- 
tee which has recently been formed in the 
Division of Superintendents maintaining 
liaison with your Congressional delegation 
is an excellent one. All too often in consider- 
ing legislation we have not had the benefit 
of enlightened and practical views from the 
affected individuals in North Carolina, and 
your committee by providing this service in 
the field of education will certainly enable 
us to serve the interests of the professional 
educator and North Carolina more effective- 
ly. 

On this final note, may I congratulate you 
for your fine work on behalf of the children 
and schools of North Carolina and may I re- 
mind you that my office is always open to 
you. 


THE HAMLET OF DAKSON—VIET- 
CONG TERROR 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the war in Vietnam has had 
a bloody and devastating effect on many 
of the people in the South Vietnamese 
countryside. 

An example of just how brutal the war 
has become is graphically shown in the 
events of last Tuesday, involving the 
village of Dakson some 80 miles north- 
east of Saigon. 
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According to news reports, in the space 
of 1 hour the Vietcong brutalized and 
wreaked havoc among the people of that 
small hamlet in one of the most vicious 
attacks of the war—perhaps of any war. 

It is clear that the wanton and mur- 
derous Vietcong attack on the village and 
people of Dakson was a carefully planned 
act of terror against one of the so-called 
new life hamlets. 

Latest figures indicate that more than 
100 civilians were killed, and close to 50 
more were injured, many of them 
seriously. 

The Vietcong has systematically used 
terrorism as a political weapon. Terror 
and force have continued to be merely 
another technique in the Communist so- 
called wars of national liberation. 

It is for precisely this reason that I 
have been stressing over the past 2 years 
the great need for our country to show 
that we have a positive and humane at- 
titude and policy toward the civilians of 
South Vietnam. 

We are facing in that beleaguered 
nation a war for the allegiance of the 
people. Such allegiance can be won by 
showing a positive side, a concern for the 
health and welfare of the civilians; a 
desire to provide medical facilities and 
a showing of deep concern for the injured 
and the uprooted. So it is, I believe, all 
the more important, that we bring home 
the lessons of Dakson; that the raw and 
deliberate terror be met by efforts to 
make people and villages whole, or at 
least that real efforts be made to pick up 
the innocent victims of the war. We must 
continue to show a contrast between such 
terroristic techniques used by the Viet- 
cong and our own actions and policies. 

I hope, therefore, that our own efforts 
are even more than ever directed toward 
providing a counterbalance to the Viet- 
cong terror; that hamlets such as Dakson 
can expect immediate and skilled med- 
ical support in times of need, and that 
new ways can be found to lessen the effect 
of Vietcong terror. 

In the long run, our success in achiey- 
ing the goals we have set forth for Viet- 
nam may well depend on the importance 
and the priority placed upon our efforts 
to provide alternatives to Vietcong 
terror—alternatives based on concern 
and compassion for the people of South 
Vietnam. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL MARKETS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
if American farmers had only the U.S. 
market to supply, the constraints upon 
their production would be almost un- 
bearable. Without the large foreign mar- 
kets which this administration has 
actively and aggressively helped Amer- 
ican farmers build, acres idled from pro- 
duction would be far greater than today. 
Farm income would be sharply reduced. 

By working closely with American 
farm and trade groups in joint export 
promotion efforts and by constantly 
pressuring foreign governments to re- 
move their barriers to trade, this ad- 
ministration has provided a stimulus to 
our foreign trade that has resulted in 
new export records, year after year. 

Let me emphasize the extent of this 
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accomplishment. In fiscal year 1960, our 
agricultural exports amounted to $4.5 
billion. During the next 3 years they 
were raised to a level of $5 billion. During 
the next 2 years they were raised to $6 
billion. And during the past 3 years, in- 
cluding this current fiscal year 1968, 
they are averaging $6.7 billion. 

This means that during the 1960’s 
alone, export markets for American farm 
products have been increased by 50 
percent. 

Today our rice growers are moving 67 
percent of their production into foreign 
markets. Our producers of wheat, hides 
and skins, cotton, grain sorghums, and 
tallow are finding overseas markets for 
45 to 54 percent of their sales. Our grow- 
ers of corn, tobacco, and soybeans look 
to foreign customers to buy anywhere 
from 24 to 38 percent of what they sell. 

Across the Nation, our farmers are now 
exporting the production from one out 
of every four and their harvested acres. 

This has been no automatic accom- 
plishment. It has taken foresight, imag- 
ination, and hard work by thousands of 
dedicated individuals in Government, in 
agriculture, and in trade and industry. 

The efforts of those who have made 
the United States the greatest supplier 
to the world’s market for farm products 
are to be commended. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an address delivered by How- 
ard L. Worthington, Deputy Assistant 
Administrator for International Trade, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Loox AHEAD aT AGRICULTURAL TRADE 

PoLIcY 
(Talk by Howard L. Worthington, Interna- 
tional Trade, at the Annual Agricultural 

Outlook Conference, Washington, D.C., No- 

vember 13, 1967) 

Trade policy in its broadest sense is the 
attitude a government takes toward imports 
into and exports from its territory, and the 
ways in which it influences this trade flow. 
Trade policies are generally spelled out in 
considerable detail in the laws and admin- 
istrative regulations of particular countries 
and in less detail in trade agreements and 
treaties entered into with other countries or 
groups of countries. The most significant 


statement of trade policy in existence is the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 

I say most significant because the GATT is 
the most comprehensive trade agreement in 
existence, more than 74 countries adhere to 
it, including almost all the world’s major 
trading countries, and because it embodies 
a philosophy of liberal trade based on the 
principles of efficiency, specialization and 
fair competition. 

This instrument has guided most of world 
trade for the past 20 years. But for the past, 
5 years, at least, both the GATT and the 
principles on which it rests have come under 
increasing strain and have been subject to 
increasing criticism. In a paper to be given 
later on this pi Raymond Ioanes, one 
of our most knowledgeable trade policy prac- 
titioners says that today he sees more of a 
disposition of some countries to set aside 
conventional rules of international trade 
than ever before in his memory. 

What I want to do now is to set out these 
conventional rules as they are found in the 
GATT, to identify the challenges they face 
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and to talk briefly about afforts that will be 
made in the years ahead to reconcile the 
rules and the challenges. That will be our 
task for the next decade. The challenges are 
much too strong to be ignored, 


THE GATT RULES 


Physically the GATT comprises three sets 
of instruments: 

A slim volume of general trade rules ne- 
gotiated mostly over 20 years ago but re- 
viewed and updated to some extent in 1954. 

A massive set of lists of specific trade agree- 
ment concessions, mostly being agreements 
not to increase import duties above negotiat- 
ed levels, negotiated in six rounds of tariff 
negotiation, the last of which was the Ken- 
nedy Round. 

And a library of volumes and papers con- 
taining 20 years of commentary, interpreta- 
tion and elaboration of the general rules. 

In essence the GATT rules are simple and 
straightforward and in my judgment there 
are five of them, There are many exceptions, 
qualifications and explanations to these basic 
rules, of course, and the spelling out of these 
take up most of the volume. The five basic 
rules are these: 

1. Import and export duties are the only 
legitimate trade barrier consciously applied 
as a barrier. This is the famous rule which 
outlaws the use of quantitative restrictions 
on imports. 

There are exceptions to this sweeping rule, 
of course. Quantitative restrictions can be 
used in emergency situations and for bal- 
ance of payments and national security rea- 
sons. They can also be used to protect farm 
price and income programs if the farm pro- 
gram itself puts controls on domestic pro- 
duction, 

2. Import duties can be reduced and elimi- 
nated, or bound against increase through 
negotiation. This rule is the basis for the six 
general rounds of tariff negotiations we have 
been through including the Kennedy Round. 

8. Export subsidies should not be used to 
obtain more than a fair share of world trade. 

4. All GATT member countries should be 
treated equally when measures are applied 
affecting exports or imports, This is the Most- 
Favored-Nation clause which says that no 
one country should receive better treatment 
than another. Closely allied to it is the Na- 
tional Treatment Clause which says that im- 
ports allowed into the country should be 
treated fairly in relation to goods produced 
domestically, that is, domestic goods should 
not receive better treatment in regard to the 
application of internal regulations affecting 
their sale or use. 

Exceptions to the MFN treatment rule are 
made for preference systems which existed 
at the time the GATT was drafted, such as 
the U.S.-Philippine preferences, and the 
Commonwealth system. These could be con- 
tinued, although no new preferences were 
to be created in the systems. 

The second, and major, exception to MFN 
was for preferences created when countries 
formed or joined customs unions and free 
trade areas. It was under this exception that 
the EEC, EFTA, LAFTA were formed, 

5. Price and income support programs 
should not be used to increase exports from, 
or reduce imports into the territory applying 
them. 

On this last and final principle I expect to 
get some argument. In recent years it has 
become quite common to hear that the GATT 
has no rules on farm support programs. The 
EEC particularly has taken that position, but 
it is not alone. I will admit that this rule is 
not as clearly spelled out as others and that 
not many GATT members have paid a great 
deal of attention to it, but the rule is there, 
and we in the US. have always recognized it. 

These are the five major principles of the 
GATT. If you think about them for a moment, 
you will see the pattern they form. The im- 
port duty is to be the only legitimate barrier 
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and it is to be gradually negotiated away. 
Exceptions are made where they must be, 
of course, but these are circumscribed. Trade 
is to flow to the maximum extent possible on 
an economic basis. It was a grand design for 
freer trade when drafted, and it still is. 

Now as I've been talking, you have prob- 
ably identified many of the to 
these rules, of which I spoke earlier. But let's 
identify the major ones, and let me be clear. 
I am not seeking to identify temporary or 
even permanent departures from the rules. I 
am interested here only in major challenges 
to them. 

Rules 1 and 2.—The import duty is the only 
legitimate barrier, and as a barrier it can be 
subject to trade agreements negotiation. 

The major challenge here in my estima- 
tion is the variable levy increasingly used 
by the European Communities and others. 
Whether or not the variable levy in its par- 
ticulars is consistent with the strict letter 
of the GATT, and reasonable men can differ 
on this point, it clearly does not fit the rule 
I see. The import duty constitutes a margin 
of protection. It permits price competition. 
If it is set at reasonable levels it can be sur- 
mounted, and because it is generally fixed for 
substantial periods of time it enables a seller 
to benefit from economies in production and 
it helps maintain stability in trade. Most im- 
portantly for trade agreement purposes, the 
import duty can be negotiated downward and 
bound against increase without changing the 
nature of the protection it gives. In such a 
circumstance only the degree of protection is 
changed. 

The variable levy is quite different. It gives 
absolute price protection to the domestic 
producer by equalizing the import price with 
a predetermined domestic target price. It 
deprives exporters of any competitive price 
advantage they might develop. Variability, 
and thus instability, is its essence. And if the 
variable levy can be successfully negotiated 
and bound against increase we have not yet 
found out how. The EEC recognizes this. In 
the Kennedy Round they suggested several 
formulas for negotiating this system but 
none of these really fully dealt with the prob- 
lems the levy creates, nor satisfied EEC sup- 
pliers that they were getting concessions of 
value. On the other hand, none of our pro- 
posals were acceptable to the EEC. 

The EEC, of course, is not the only coun- 
try to use variable levies. Nor did they 
originate the concept; and given the prob- 
lems facing EEC Ministers in putting on a 
common basis the multitude of border con- 
trols the six member countries applied prior 
to union, some might find initial justifica- 
tion for turning to variable levies as a device. 
But given all that, the EEC is the world’s 
major importer of agricultural products, and 
its use of the variable levy system on its 
present scale creates a trade policy challenge 
of major proportions. 

Rule 3—Export subsidies shall not be used 
to obtain more than a fair share of world 
trade. 

Again export subsidies, other forms of 
export assistance and international disposal 
of surpluses are not new. We have only to 
think of our own programs to realize that. 
And the U.S, has used many forms of ex- 
port assistance over the years. So have oth- 
ers. But I think it fair to say that until very 
recently, export assistance was given by most 
countries with an eye to maintaining estab- 
lished trade patterns. Certainly this was the 
case with the United States. We did not 
consciously seek more than our fair share 
of world trade. Our export assistance was, 
and still is, made with a close eye to the 
competitive situation in the world and we 
have always sought to avoid disrupting mar- 
kets. Our subsidies are controlled and delib- 
erate. Each price decision is carefully 
weighed before it is made. Our competitors 
will agree with me on this, I think. 

As a part of its permanent program, how- 
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ever, the EEC has instituted an automatic 
export subsidy program designed to move its 
surplus products onto world markets with- 
out regard to established trade patterns or 
fair shares of world trade. EEC subsidies 
appear to be in use or contemplated for 
just about every agricultural product the 
EEC exports—grains, dairy products, meats, 
poultry, lard, tomato products, and so on. 
Faced with this competition, other suppliers 
are either reacting with subsidies of their 
own or are being driven out of markets. The 
countries who are targets for these subsi- 
dized imports find themselves pressed to 
apply protective devices such as quotas, 
countervailing duties or variable levies to 
protect their own producers. You all know 
of our problem with low cost butter enter- 
ing this country in the form of Junex. We 
are forced to tighten our import controls. 
The U.K. has had to take similar action. 
Greece has reacted to subsidized EEC poul- 
try exports to its markets by applying a 
variable levy. And so it goes. 

Rule 4.— The Most-Favored-Nation—or no 
preference rule. 

The challenge to this rule comes from two 
sides. First, the developing countries dis- 
agree sharply with the MFN concept. They 
believe strongly that their needs for eco- 
nomic development can only be met through 
preferential access to the markets of devel- 
oped countries. While their concerns are 
principally with manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods, they do not exclude 
agricultural products from their plans. 

Second, the growth of regionalism presents 
a major challenge to the rule. It is no secret 
that the growing network of association 
agreements between the EEC and other Eu- 
ropean and African states raises sharp con- 
cern on the part of many outside suppliers— 
particularly is this true for the developing 
countries who can by this means be denied 
access to European markets for their prod- 
ucts. 

Rule 5—Farm price and income programs 
should not increase exports from, or decrease 
imports into the territory using them. 

The challenge to this rule comes from 
many sides. It is, I think, the greatest chal- 
lenge facing us in agriculture today. It 
would be a challenge even if the rule did 
not exist, and, as I've said, many win deny 
that it does exist at all. The EEC has. At 
the foundation of its negotiation proposal 
in the Kennedy Round was the premise that 
the GATT puts no restraints on internal sup- 
port programs or policies. This is particu- 
larly serious since the EEC variable levy and 
export subsidy systems are linked directly 
to EEC internal support price objectives. As 
domestic prices increase—and they continue 
to increase—so do levies and subsidies. It 
was the recognition of this direct link be- 
tween domestic policy and trade policy 
which led the EEC to propose the negotiation 
of domestic support systems and prices in 
the Kennedy Round, The idea of preventing 
high supports from increasing inefficient 
production was good. Specific EEC proposals, 
however, were not practical. 

Again, let me be clear. Certainly, no one 
has seriously challenged another's support 
policy action as being inconsistent with 
GATT rules in the 20 years of GATT's exist- 
ence. 

But there have been reasons for this. Up 
until quite recently the prospect of self- 
sufficiency, or near self-sufficiency of pro- 
duction in important importing areas wasn't 
as threatening as it is now. Moreover, up 
until quite recently in most major markets, 
support systems were not tied directly to 
import controls or export subsidies. In the 
United Kingdom, for example, where de- 
ficiency payments are in wide use, until very 
recently imports of most agricultural prod- 
ucts entered the country freely or over mod- 
erate duties. It was a commonly held theory 
that if the support system became too costly 
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to the national treasury the support would 
be moderated. What happened, of course, was 
that on grains, when the system became too 
costly, the U.K. introduced a modified vari- 
able levy system designed to alleviate the 
cost by raising the price to the consumer. In 
Germany in earlier years a developing, and 
supported, poultry industry was protected 
by quotas. These were clearly inconsistent 
with the GATT and the suppliers at that 
time targeted in on the quotas, not the 
support. 

Generally speaking, that was the pattern 
in major markets. Quotas, or duties, pro- 
tecting the support were the main object of 
attention. The world, however, can no longer 
ignore support systems which increasingly 
encourage inefficient production. 

I have set out the rules and the challenges 
to them. What is the outlook for reconcilia- 
tion? 

Prankly, it won’t come easily. Countries are 
in no mood to give up the freedom of action 
they now have, or think they have, to do the 
things they think they must do. Before true 
reconciliation can take place all concerned 
have to be convinced that for their own good 
either the rules or the practices have to 
change. I don't think we've reached that 
point yet. Reconciliation is going to be a 
long and difficult process. 

It is, however, a process which has started. 
The Kennedy Round did much to clear 
away some misconceptions on all sides. The 
U.S. and others went into the Kennedy 
Round expecting to bring the practices I 
have mentioned more closely in line with 
the rules we felt we should continue to stand 
by. The others to a considerable extent, I 
think, hoped to have the Kennedy Round 
reconcile the rules to their particular prac- 
tices. Neither of these things happened. But 
the Kennedy Round got things well started. 
And the process is continuing. 

Key GATT trade Ministers will get to- 
gether in Geneva later this month to map 
out a program of action in agricultural trade 
policy. What they decide will have an im- 
portant bearing on how the work continues. 

Except for the problem of developing coun- 
try preferences in the markets of developed 
countries, I do not expect any rewriting of 
the general rules. It seems more likely to me 
that the problems will be tackled on a com- 
modity or commodity group basis, among 
the countries most concerned, and that solu- 
tions as they emerge will take the form of 
commodity arrangements. These would op- 
erate within the GATT framework, but the 
rules applied could differ greatly from the 
general rules which the GATT now sets out. 

The drive of the developing countries to 
obtain preferential access to the markets of 
developed countries is a different problem. 
Here the challenge, put clearly by the de- 
veloping countries, is to change the rule. 
UNCTAD has become the forum for this de- 
bate, and the debate is far along. If a satis- 
factory general preference scheme can be 
worked out and applied, the rule itself could 
be changed. Philosophical objections to 
change seem to have been overcome. The 
difficulty is in working out a scheme which 
can be applied with equal fairness of burden 
to each of the developed countries and with 
equal fairness of benefit to each of the de- 
veloping countries. This has not yet been 
done. It is difficult to do. 

In this connection agriculture will be a 
particular sticking point. A fundamental 
problem with general preferences in agricul- 
ture is bound to be the strong competition 
to the agriculture of the developed countries 
which they would develop. This problem leads 
me to expect that even in the area of prefer- 
ences, at least in the agricultural sector, 
countries might seek solutions in relation to 
particular commodities, and not in a general 
rule change. 

The Kennedy Round has given us an idea 
of what to expect in dealing with agricul- 
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ture’s policy changes on a product group 
basis. During the Kennedy Round special ne- 
gotiating groups were set up for grains, for 
red meats, and for dairy products, and nego- 
tiations took place in these groups over an 
extended period. Only in grains was agree- 
ment reached, and even here the agreement 
was considerably less than we had sought 
initially. 

In these groups we looked at all of the 
elements of support and protection afforded 
these products by the governments concerned. 
Duties, quotas, variable levies, support sub- 
sidies, none was excluded. We tried to deter- 
mine where the protection really existed and 
how it would influence the outlook for pro- 
duction and trade in the years ahead. We tried 
to find formulas for bypassing the roadblocks 
that the particular instruments of protection 

ed 


Except for wheat, we were not successful in 
negotiating any agreement. In wheat we 
agreed on new international prices and on 
procedures for administering them. We agreed 
to have a Grains Council and an international 
secretariat pursue the work. We also estab- 
lished an international food aid program of 
4.5 million tons. The problem of import pro- 
tection and support remained almost entirely 
beyond our grasp, however. 

Nevertheless, the work of each of the three 
groups was valuable. I am sure it will pro- 
vide a foundation for our next try in these 
areas and I think it likely that the work of 
these groups will set a pattern for trying 
to deal with other commodities which are 
troublesome internationally. The EEC has in 
the past suggested the GATT countries con- 
sider problems on fats and olls, sugar and 
rice. We disagree on these, but find poultry 
and some fruits and vegetables a problem. 
Other countries have other problems they 
wish dealt with. Not all can be negotiated 
at one time. We will have to be selective. 

As I look ahead at agricultural trade 
policy, I expect to see efforts in the follow- 
ing directions by the GATT countries, 

There will be increased efforts to put spe- 
cific, negotiated limits on certain support 
programs as production continues to in- 
crease. 

There will be heightened interest in limit- 
ing or doing away with export subsidies and 
in negotiating international prices as a way 
out of the subsidy race. 

International Food Aid programs will ap- 
pear increasingly attractive as a means of 
enforcing price and removing surpluses. 

Commodity councils, or committees, will be 
seen as a way of keeping in close touch with 
developments in support, protection and sub- 
sidy policies, and as a way of keeping a 
needed degree of flexibility in them. 

And it goes without saying that there will 
be a continuing effort to limit the use of 
the variable levy and to moderate its trade 
effects. 

Overall we can look forward to more rather 
than less international activity in agricul- 
tural trade policy. 


ANOTHER ALTERNATIVE TO HELP 
END THE COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, my 
home State of New Mexico has been sig- 
nificantly affected by the copper strike, 
which has dragged on for so long. Hu- 
man misery is severe now, and is grow- 
ing. Many innocent people are bearing 
the brunt of the dispute. Its side effects 
move ever outward, like ripples in a pond 
after a rock has been thrown. Americans 
all over the Nation are beginning to feel 
the pinch as our copper stockpile shrinks 
and prices begin to rise. The copper min- 
ers themselves have been hurt since the 
first day. Employees in fabricating plants 
are beginning to be hard hit. It is also 
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well to bear in mind the fact that when 
one worker is thrown out of work, his 
entire family suffers as a direct result. 
At this time of year the total picture that 
is being presented is especially heart- 
rending. 

The copper companies seem to have 
sufficient copper to last them for the 
immediate future. This seems to be the 
reason why they do not feel hard 
pressed to sit down at the bargaining 
table and discuss basic issues with the 
strikers. 

There is no indication on the part of 
our Government that it intends to re- 
lease copper from its stockpile. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that it in- 
tends to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act. To 
this last, I say an especial “Amen.” 

To invoke the act in this case, with its 
80-day limitation, would be futile. If, 
after the 80 days, there was no solution, 
we would find ourselves in a worse situa- 
tion than before. 

I believe the letter dispatched by the 
distinguished Senators from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. METCALF] to 
the President, asking him to set up a 
special board, is a capital act of states- 
manship and reasonableness. 

By seeking to use a special board as an 
instrument for bringing the two sides 
together, we inject another choice into 
the equation facing both sides. It is an- 
other alternative that is nonexistent now. 

Further, if the board does not bring 
about an ideal settlement, or is unable to 
bring the two sides together at all, then 
it can certainly delineate a series of rec- 
ommendations that would be reasonably 
equitable to both unions and manage- 
ment. 

This morning the union side indicated 
its acceptance of the principle of the 
special board. I applaud their reason- 
ableness and willingness to attempt this 
manner of solution. 

However, this morning has also seen a 
refusal on the part of one of the copper 
companies, Surely, this is strange be- 
havior on the part of one of the parties 
to the dispute. I should like to remind 
the management of this company that 
we are not living in the gilded age, when 
business could act in so arbitrary a man- 
ner. There is no reason to refuse the 
good offices of such a board as has been 
suggested. 

Mr. President, by no means am I 
downgrading the excellent, persistent, 
and devoted efforts of the Department 
of Labor and the National Labor Media- 
tion Board. I simply believe that we must 
add another element to the labor-man- 
agement equation facing us and affect- 
ing the Nation. This strike is hitting too 
hard at too many Americans, too many 
elements of our society and in too nega- 
tive a fashion for us to ignore any 
possibility. 

Personal efforts on the part of individ- 
ual Senators and groups of Senators 
have been fruitless so far. 

I advocate this form of government in- 
volvement because it is the mildest man- 
ner in which we can interject a new al- 
ternative. Further, it is not coercive on 
the face of it. As a longtime friend of 
the working man, I reject out of hand the 
idea of coercing laboring people. 
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I would much prefer to see labor and 
management sit down reasonably and 
work out a solution together. But this 
situation is rapidly getting out of hand. 
Suffering is increasing at a rate that can- 
not be contemplated with equanimity. 

Therefore, I urge that the President 
act without any further delay. 


WHERE WILL AMERICA’S 300 
MILLION LIVE? 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 20, the Census Bureau estimated 
that the population of the United States 
had reached 200 million. The Bureau has 
projected the future growth of our popu- 
lation and this country should hit the 300 
million mark around the year 2000. 

This fantastic growth rate whereby we 
increase by half again in approximately 
32 years raises several serious questions. 
Along with feeding such a population, 
we must start giving some serious 
thought to where these additional 100 
million people will settle. Will it be in our 
already overcrowded cities as has been 
the trend in the past, or will efforts be 
made to induce them to live elsewhere? 

Next week a symposium on urban-rural 
balance will be held here in Washing- 
ton. The symposium will, I hope, shed a 
little light on the problem of population 
and economic imbalance. It is also the 
first step toward an in-depth study of 
what can be done to attack the inter- 
related problems of declining rural areas 
and overcrowded cities. Such a study is 
envisioned in Senate Joint Resolution 64, 
which would establish a Commission on 
Balanced Economic Development. The 
joint resolution unanimously passed the 
Senate October 27 and is presently in the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives. I hope that that committee, of 
which the able and distinguished Rep- 
resentative from West Virginia, Hon. 
HARLEY STAGGERS, is chairman, will hold 
hearings on the joint resolution as early 
as possible next year. 

Mr. President, the passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 64 generated additional 
comments by columnists and editorial 
writers. I ask unanimous consent that 
Willard Edwards’ column, published in 
the November 7, 1967, Chicago Tribune, 
and editorials published in the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., Advertiser of November 10 
and the Oil City, Pa., Derrick of Novem- 
ber 15, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, 
Nov. 7, 1967] 
WHERE Witt AMERICA’S 300 MILLION LIVE? 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, November 6.—It's a crazy, 
mixed-up world, the senator said, when one 
government agency spends millions of dol- 
lars encouraging citizens to remain on small 
farms and another spends millions 
them for jobs available only if they move to 
cities. 

He cited other instances of conflict between 
federal bureaus, each devoted to its own in- 
terests, as government-sponsored 
have expanded by leaps and bounds in a vast 
hit-or-miss drive to overcome economic and 
social problems. 
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The department of defense awards a huge 
military contract to one region of the United 
States, offering the possibility of hundreds 
of new jobs. At the same time, the Economic 
Development administration opens a big 
project in the same area, teaching the un- 
employed a trade unrelated to the defense 
industry, offering employment only in an- 
other area of the United States where cer- 
tain skills are scarce. 

The Senate listened quietly as Sen. Karl E. 
Mundt IR., 8.D.] continued outlining the 
absurdities of a patch-work system of wel- 
fare programs designed to relieve poverty, to 
decrease unemployment, to improve housing. 
All have a common and admirable goal—the 
improvement of soclety—but too often the 
bureaucrats in charge defeat this aim in a 
battle to surpass each other in expenditure of 
more than 50 billion dollars a year in tax- 
payers’ dollars. 


APPROVES NATIONAL COMMISSION 


Mundt found it astounding that no at- 
tempt has ever been made to coordinate these 
programs into a national pattern that would 
systematically seek a social, economic, and 
population balance in all the 50 states. 

His statement was so persuasive that the 
Senate unanimously approved his resolution 
for creation of a National Commission on 
Balanced Economic Development, The House 
is expected to add its indorsement. The com- 
mission will be directed to report within two 
years its recommendations for coordinated 
efforts at all levels of government and the 
enlistment of private enterprise in a mass 
attack on economic and social problems. 

Another commission, headed by former 
President Hoover, performed prodigious la- 
bors after World War II when the nation 
was in the throes of shifting from a wartime 
economy to what was hoped would be a 
peaceful world. It sought to pull together 
the many fragmented activities of federal 
agencies and bring businesslike methods to 
bear upon the federal colossus. 


NEED ORDER IN COSTLY PROGRAMS 


Now, said Mundt, another crisis impended 
and another Hoover commission was needed 
to study and attempt to bring order out of a 
mushroom growth of enormously expanded 
and costly federal welfare programs, most of 
them concentrated on the social and eco- 
nomic problems of crowded cities. 

He found it strange and disturbing that 
citizens in a fabulously rich country, with 
unexhausted resources, should be jammed 
into overpopulated areas while vast, unpopu- 
lated lands remained idle. Unchecked migra- 
tion to big cities has resulted in a strangling 
congestion there, producing unemployment 
and lawlessness, while rural areas rot and 
die. 

“The honeymoon is over,” he said. We can 
no longer afford the luxury of uninformed 
growth. From here on in, we must make the 
ultimate use of our resources and our land, 
We can’t afford the luxury of 10 or 20 years 
for correction of our social and economic 
problems on a piecemeal basis. Time is run- 
ning out.” 

A jaded and exhausted Congress was in- 
clined to agree. 

[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, 
Nov. 10, 1967] 


IMPROVED ECONOMIC BALANCE WOULD EASE 
Many PROBLEMS 


The compelling reasons for unanimous 
Senate approval of Joint Resolution 64 to es- 
tablish a commission on balanced national 
economic development have been clearly set 
forth by Sen. Karl E. Mundt, R-S.D., its 
sponsor. 

Even before Sen. Mundt’s discussion of the 
measure preceding the vote, strong support 
had been indicated by the more than 20 co- 
sponsors. The bipartisan nature of the sup- 
port was evidenced by the almost equal divi- 
sion between Democrats and Republicans. 
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No doubt these senators who had previously 
voted for several separate measures to help 
solve the problems of crowded cities and de- 
pressed rural areas realized that progress had 
been unsatisfactory. 

The resolution on balanced economic devel- 
opment presented what Sen. Mundt and the 
more than twoscore cosponsors hoped would 
open a new era of planned progress and com- 
bined efforts to bring a fairer share of the 
nation’s riches to all the people. 

As important as some of the separate pro- 
grams are, Sen, Mundt said, “they, unfortu- 
nately, do not provide for coordination of 
their specific ends into a significant and sys- 
tematic program for a national goal.” 

The present critical state of national de- 
velopment, he continued, “demands a sober, 
honest look at the causes of the social and 
economic illnesses besetting America.” 

It is necessary, he said, to consider the re- 
sponsibility of local, state and federal govern- 
ments along with that of “the private sector 
of our economy... .” 

During the two years the commission 
would operate under the resolution, it would 
collect and analyze information on the fac- 
tors influencing the geographic location of 
industry. 

It would thus be expected to determine the 
factors that would be necessary to attract 
industries to rural areas and smaller com- 
munities as a means of bringing about a more 
balanced economy. 

Sen. Mundt said he believed the commis- 
slon's report would “serve both the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of government 
in defining the nation’s social and economic 
goals...” 

Confusing efforts for aiding the people of 
Appalachia were offered as an example of 
the need of coordinating such federal pro- 


grams. 

The Appalachian Regional Commission, 
Sen. Mundt said, has spent large sums try- 
ing to find means of enabling the people to 
earn incomes that will induce them to stay 
on their small farms. 

Another federal agency, he said, is trying 
to persuade the people to move into other 
communities affording better water supply, 
sewage disposal and health facilities. 

This clearly indicates the need of coordi- 
nating programs for aiding depressed areas 
to avoid conflict or duplication of effort. 

Such a unified approach can be most ef- 
fective under a broad program that will take 
into account the related problems of declin- 
ing rural areas and the multiplying needs of 
big cities. 

This broad program is what sponsors hope 
to achieve through their resolution for bal- 
anced economic development. The need of 
this attack became apparent from the in- 
creasing rural and urban problems just as 
expanding activities of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force created the need of the Defense 
Department for overall control. 

When the commission created under the 
resolution makes its recommendations, there 
will be need also for unified direction of 
efforts just as there is need for a single com- 
mand of American and allied forces in Viet- 
nam to work out strategy and order attacks 
that can accomplish the best results. 

Sen. Mundt emphasized the widespread 
support for the resolution by citing editorial 
comments in The Washington Post, a news- 
paper in a big city, and in The Advertiser, 
which serves a community of smaller popula- 
tion. 

Sen. Robert C. Byrd, D-W. Va., who was 
acting majority leader at the time, joined in 
the comment and became one of the co- 
sponsors of the resolution. 

The unanimous vote by which the measure 
was approved demonstrated the Senate's 
realization of the urgent need of planning 
and coordinating efforts for national devel- 
opment. 

The recommendations of the commission 
could provide not only for a better balance 
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in economic growth but for a practical at- 
tack upon the problem of extending civil 
rights alike to all Americans. 

Creating new job opportunities in de- 
pressed rural areas would help disadvantaged 
groups to rise above the poverty level, im- 
prove their education, take a more active 
interest in public affairs and win respect to 
replace age-old prejudice. 

This would greatly reduce the migration 
from rural to urban areas and eventually 
could open the way for bringing millions 
back from the depressing slums to the sun- 
shine and pure air of the countryside. 

The resulting better balance in popula- 
tion would help simplify the perplexing prob- 
lems of the cities and would spread to many 
more people a rightful share in the best 
life ever lived. 

Such a possibility should strongly influ- 
ence the House of Representatives to over- 
whelming approval of the resolution. 


[From the Ol City (Pa.) Derrick, Nov. 15, 
1967] 


MASTER PLAN FoR AMERICA 

One of the strange things about this coun- 
try is that we continue to jam people in over- 
populated areas while vast, unpopulated 
lands remain idle. 

We are pouring millions of dollars in the 
cities to try to solve the problems created by 
high population densities. We tear down and 
rebuild, we experiment with solutions, we 
spend liberally trying to avoid crises, Yet the 
metropolitan areas get bigger, and the trou- 
bles 

Unchecked migration to the big cities has 
resulted in a strangling congestion there, 
producing unemployment and lawlessness. 

And while we pay dearly for the square 
yards of space in cities for widening roads, 
23 parking lots, or erecting high- 

ts, there are thousands of 
sign of lower-priced land in rural areas all 
over the country. 

To work towards spreading out the popu- 
lation would seem to have many things in its 
favor. It should alleviate the pressures on the 
big cities. Less money would be wasted on 
piecemeal solutions. 

Perhaps what we need is a master plan 
for the United States. We zone cities, why 
not zone the United States; then try to 
spread out economic development and popu- 
lation. 


JEAN MONNET, ALSO OF FRANCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as Sena- 
tors may know, Jean Monnet, one of the 
architects of European economic unifica- 
tion, is in Washington briefiy. While 
visiting our country, he has made several 
speeches reaffirming the fundamental 
relationships that tie Europe and the 
United States together and which are 
often obscured by our annoyance and 
concern over some of the statements or 
actions of President de Gaulle. 

The presence of Jean Monnet in our 
midst during a time of trial for this Na- 
tion is most reassuring, and I am person- 
ally most grateful for his positive and 
clear-sighted statements on the U.S. re- 
lationships to Europe, on the need for the 
formation of larger regional entities in 
the world like the European Common 
— and on other urgent world prob- 
ems. 

I ask unanimous consent that James 
Reston’s column about Jean Monnet, 
published in this morning’s New York 
Times, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON: A Great FrENCHMAN COMES 
to TOWN 
(By James Reston) 

Wasxincron, December 7—Many visitors 
come to Washington these days from over- 
seas, but few with as cool and clear a mind 
or as steady an eye on the long future as 
Jean Monnet of France. 

He always seems to show up here just 
when there is hurt in our hearts about France, 
and he always says the same thing, and it 
always sounds new because we tend to forget 
his quiet wisdom when he’s gone. 

I believe in America, he says. Vietnam is a 
passing phase, a tragic event in the long and 
difficult adjustment to new world conditions, 
but for all the present divisions and con- 
fusions, the slow movement toward inter- 
dependence among nations goes on. 


THE FATAL SPIRIT 


In Europe, he says, we have seen and suf- 
fered from the spirit of domination and na- 
tionalism. Over the centuries, one after 
another of the principal nations of Europe 
has tried to dominate the others. Each be- 
lieved in its own superiority; each acted for a 
time in the illusion that superiority could be 
affirmed and maintained by force. Each in 
turn was defeated, and each failure grew 
more catastrophic as the weapons of war 
grew more powerful. 

Monnet is not diverted from his simple 
themes by disappointment or even war. He 
did not lead the way toward the unification 
of Europe by concentrating on narrow im- 
mediate problems. The thing to do, he be- 
lieves, is to change the conditions surround- 
ing the problems; to work toward larger 
groupings of nations that can deal on more 
equal terms with the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and to avoid the spirit of 
domination, which is the curse of the age. 


UNITE AND CONQUER 


It must have been reassuring to President 
Johnson to listen to this compassionate man 
this week. Monnet looks back of Vietnam and 
beyond it, and sees in the longer reaches of 
American policy good reason for hope. 

“Instead of following the old maxim of 
divide and rule,” he said the other day in 
New York, “America, the world’s most power- 
ful nation, has not behaved as if it feared a 
rival but as if it sought a partner.. I have 
lived in your country long enough to know 
that what some people think is a will in 
America to dominate is really the desire for 
efficiency, which is quite another matter. If 
the United States wished to dominate, it 
would seek to maintain national divisions in 
Europe, whereas it supports European unity.” 

Yet Monnet, though confident of the fu- 
ture, is not happy about the present. He be- 
lleves we get in trouble in the world because 
we have no clear objective and no adequate 
procedures for reaching policy decisions. He 
is not satisfied with the present form of con- 
sultation between sovereign nations, but be- 
lieves the nations must work together, not to 
achieve their separate goals but to change 
the conditions which give rise to the prob- 
lems. 

“I am more than ever convinced,” he says, 
“that world peace can be safeguarded only 
by the formation of larger entities in the 
world like the European Community, meet- 
ing and discussing problems inside common 
institutions, whether these problems be of 
political, defense or monetary policy.” 

THE MONNET PRINCIPLE 


The guide or the future, as Monnet sees 
it, lies in applying to international life the 
lessons we have learned inside the demo- 
cratic societies of the West. “Within na- 
tional frontiers,” he observes, “men long ago 
found and developed civilized ways of deal- 
ing with conflicts of interest; they no longer 
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needed to defend themselves by force. Rules 
and institutions established equality of sta- 
tus; the poorer and weaker organized them- 
selves to exert greater influence; the more 
powerful and the less-favored recognized 
their common interest. Human nature had 
not changed: it was human behavior that 
had been changed by common institutions 
under conditions providing at least a mini- 
mum of well-being. .. .” 


NATIONALISM 


His complaint is that across frontiers na- 
tions still behave as would individuals if 
there were no laws and no institutions, and 
his purpose now, as it has been for over forty 
years, is to work away slowly and steadily 
toward the application of this unifying and 
civilizing principle among nations. 

In the narrow and tangled mood of Wash- 
ington today, this vision of a larger purpose 
beyond Vietnam, even beyond American na- 
tionalism, has, as usual, impressed everybody 
who talked to Monnet. The number, alas, 
was not large. Congress hears the soldiers 
and the visiting shahs, but the philosophers 
and prophets it seldom hears, and it is phi- 
losophy and hopeful prophecy that the capi- 
= needs now more than almost anything 

e. 


LOAN OF ADDITIONAL DESTROYER. 
TO KOREA 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am 
somewhat relieved that the House and 
Senate in conference today authorized 
for Korea, one of our best friends and 
stanchest allies, and currently our 
strongest supporter in the conflict in 
Vietnam, the loan of two additional de- 
stroyers. Korea’s only destroyer is ees 
ing a critical role in thwarting the 
filtration of North Korea agents from fhe 
sea. I have just returned from the Re- 
public of Korea, and their records for the 
past year show numerous landings being 
made by infiltrators who come over the 
sealanes. The rate of incidents is up more 
than 10 times this year over last year. 
Very few landings occur on the coast that 
is being patrolled by their destroyer. 

With a destroyer patrolling each coast 
simultaneously, there will be a signifi- 
cant increase in ability to intercept en- 
emy agent boats. 

The House and Senate are to be con- 
gratulated in passing this most important 
legislation. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND MENTAL RE- 
TARDATION CENTER COMMUNITY 
SERVICE DEMONSTRATION PROJ- 
ECT FOR BOULDER COUNTY, 
COLO. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
Western States were built on a reputa- 
tion for meeting and solving problems 
head on. In this day and age of chronic 
complainers and negative demonstrators, 
I am happy to report the upholding of 
that fine western tradition of do-it-your- 
self individualism by a group of Colo- 


On Sunday, November 5, more than 
2,000 citizens and college and high school 
students of Boulder, Colo., took to the 
streets in a drive to collect 3.5 million 
trading stamps to be exchanged for two 
buses for the use of retarded children 
and adults. Three hours and forty-five 
minutes later, over 6 million stamps had 
been collected from Boulder housewives. 
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It is a proud moment when a com- 
munity can join with college and high 
school students to tackle a problem and 
achieve such an outstanding success. 

An editorial published in the Boulder 
Daily Camera and a letter from the 
chairman of the Mental Health and Re- 
tardation Center in Boulder tell a strong 
story of a dynamic, active community. 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BOULDER Ciry-CountTy 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
Boulder, Colo., November 9, 1967. 
Senator PETER H. DoMINICK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Dominick: Thank you for 
your letter of October 26, 1967, and your in- 
terest in our project. 

* * * * 

The following are three paragraphs of a 
letter that is being sent to all women’s orga- 
nizations in Boulder County to assist in con- 
ducting a final local campaign drive: 

1. In three hours and forty five minutes on 
Sunday, November 5, 1967 a miracle was ac- 
complished by 2,000 college students, high 
school students and citizens when over 
6,000,000 Gold Bond trading stamps were 
collected from Boulder, Colorado housewives 
for the purpose of purchasing two passenger 
buses for the use of retarded children and 
adults of the Boulder County Sheltered 
Workshop and North Broadway School in 
Boulder. 

2. In the interest of construction of a com- 
bined Mental Health and Mental Retarda- 
tion Center in Boulder, over 50 women’s or- 
ganizations and individuals in Boulder City 
and Boulder County are being asked to con- 
tinue this citizen’s momentum by conduct- 
ing a Christmas Holiday fund raising cam- 
paign asking family Christmas Holiday Con- 
tributions for the project in amounts from 
$15.00 to $1,000.00 which can be placed in 
1967, 1968, and 1969. 

3. A meeting of representatives of all 
women’s organizations throughout the City 
and County of Boulder, members of the cam- 
paign organization, and board will be held at 
the Auditorium of the Health and Welfare 
Building, 3450 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado, 
7:30 Monday evening, November 20, 1967. The 
purpose of the meeting will be to plan a final 
fund drive for this combined Mental Health 
and Mental Retardation Center. We need 
your organization’s help to meet the goals 
of this National Demonstration Project. For 
your interest we are enclosing a campaign 
brochure and project summary sheet which 
further explains the project and its goals. 

Enclosed are copies of local newspaper 
articles explaining the successful Gold Bond 
Trading Stamp Project recently conducted 
in Boulder, Colorado. I believe this is the 
first time in the United States that over 
2,000 college students, high school students 
and citizens have rolled up their sleeves and 
worked together for such a worthy cause. I 
think it is about time that we have some 
National Publicity on the positive actions 
of college and high school students for a 
community project. 

* . „ * . 

We need your help to make this unique 
project become the first of its kind in the 
United States a success, and thank you for 
anything you can do to help us. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES H. DowDING, Jr., M.D., M.P.H., 

Vice President and Chairman, Founda- 
tion Committee, Fundraising Cam- 
paign, Mental Health and Mental 
Retardation Center, Inc. 
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From the Boulder (Colo.) Daily Camera, 
Nov. 6, 1967] 
OVER THE Tor 


In three hours and 40 minutes Sunday, 
many more than the required 3.5 million 
Gold Bond Stamps were collected for the 
bus for the Boulder County Sheltered Work- 
shop and North Broadway Center. Ruth 
Wood, director of the center, and Henry 
Werner, president of the Boulder County 
Mental Health Association, mark the scale. 
Officials estimate that more than 6 million 
stamps will be in the final count. Plans are 
to use the extra trading stamps for a smaller 
nine-passenger vehicle and perhaps other 
equipment. Hundreds of citizens, university 
students and high school students partici- 
pated in the 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. drive. The drive 
was Kicked off at a rally in the Arapahoe 
Shopping Center by Mayor Robert Knecht. 

From the Boulder (Colo.) Daily Camera, 

Nov. 6, 1967] 
Srupent LEADERS 


Doug Ghertner, president of the University 
of Colorado Inter Fraternity Council, and 
Linda Valdez, president of the University’s 
Panhellenic Council, assist at the tally board 
Sunday in the Harvest House after hundreds 
of students from various campus and city or- 
ganizations took part in the “Walk for a 
Ride” bus drive. The students brought back 
more than four million Gold Bond stamps 
and Gift Star coupons to go toward the bus 
for the Boulder County Sheltered Workshop. 
The top stamp gathering groups were the 
Newman Center with 570,253; and Alpha 
Gamma Delta sorority, 348,041. The sorori- 
ties gathered 2,342,807 stamps and the fra- 
ternities 1,379,851. Over 5,381,000 stamps were 
collected and counted in the four hour period 
Sunday with a final count expected to top 6 
million, 

From the Boulder (Colo.) Daily Camera, 
Nov. 7, 1967] 


PASTIN’ AND COUNTIN’ 


For nearly 30 members of the Boulder 
High School Thespians Club Sunday after- 
noon was spent pasting and counting trad- 
ing stamps at the Harvest House in the 
“Walk for a Ride” stamp drive. From left are 
Ellen Curtis, Bob Buchanan and Wayne 
Fulks, club president. The Thespians, along 
with several hundred other University stu- 
dent organization members, other students 
and Boulderites, collected about 6 million 
stamps for the Boulder County Sheltered 
Workshop and North Broadway Center. The 
stamp counting process was not completed 
even today, so good was the public’s response 
to the drive. The goal was 3.5 million stamps 
for a 36-passenger bus, but the number col- 
lected will make possible other equipment as 
well. 

From the Boulder (Colo.) Daily Camera, 
Nov. 7, 1967] 


How Macs ARE Mave To HAPPEN 


It was like a shower of pennies from 
heaven. And the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow turned out to be two. 

With a face value of only one-tenth of a 
cent each, Gold Bond trading stamps were 
swept up Sunday like leaves on the fenceline 
in an autumn breee. Hundreds of Boulder 
citizens, and University and high school stu- 
dents went through the city Sunday like a 
great human vacuum cleaner in an effort 
to glean three and a half million trading 
stamps from generous householders. 

Object: to exchange the stamps for a 36- 
passenger bus to serve the Boulder County 
Sheltered Workshop and North Broadway 
Center. These facilities work with retarded 
children. 

Result: almost twice as many trading 
stamps as hoped for—more than six mil- 
lion—enough to get the anticipated bus plus 
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a smaller nine-passenger vehicle and perhaps 
other needed equipment too. 

Anybody who doesn’t believe in miracles 
will have to think again when he notes that 
the whole job was done in just three hours 
and 40 minutes. 

Hippies and chronic protestors can wallow 
in their oddball philosophies, bemoaning 
the faults of society and doing nothing to 
cure them but make negative noises and 
show off in public. 

What an inspiring contrast we see in the 
positive action of young people and others 
last Sunday. They saw a job that needed 
doing and instead of shaking their heads 
or their fists and clucking their tongues, 
they rolled up their sleeves. 

That's the way the good society of Amer- 
ica was built. And the way it will be per- 
pet uated. 


THANKS TO ALL 


On behalf of the students, parents, staff, 
and board members may I take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the people of Boulder for 
being so generous in helping with the Walk 
for a Ride” appeal Sunday afternoon. 

The students of the University of Colorado 
are to be congratulated for all their time 
and efforts, as well as the merchants who 
also contributed in so many ways. The drive 
for Gold Bond trading stamps for a Center 
bus went over the top. 

Congratulations. 

Mrs, Ruru M. Woop, 
Executive Director, Boulder County 
Sheltered Workshop and North Broad- 
way School. 


REVIEW OF THE BOOK, “MOUNTAIN 
OF GOLD,” BY BETTY LEE SUNG 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, a book that 
very much needed to be written has just 
been published by the Macmillan Co. It 
is entitled “Mountain of Gold: The 
Story of the Chinese in America,“ and 
was written by Betty Lee Sung. 

The author traces the history of the 
Chinese back to the days of the Gold 
Rush, when they first came to mine gold 
in the hills of California. Shortly after- 
ward, they were recruited in large num- 
bers to help open up the U.S. frontier. 

Especially noteworthy among their 
many contributions to the building of 
the West was their role in the construc- 
tion of the transcontinental railroad and 
its branch lines which welded this Na- 
tion into one. 

But when their work was done, the 
Chinese found themselves unwanted, 
feared, and persecuted. The phrase, Not 
a Chinaman’s chance,” was born of this 
period and culminated in the infamous 
Exclusion Acts which barred them from 
this country for more than 60 years and 
prevented them from becoming citizens. 

Because of the tremendous influx of 
Chinese immigrants—200,000 from 1850 
to 1880—following the discovery of gold 
in California, Congress enacted the first 
of the Chinese Exclusion Acts of 1882. 
The act suspended immigration of Chi- 
nese laborers to the United States for 10 
years, although Chinese already in the 
country on November 17, 1880, were al- 
lowed to leave and reenter. 

Two years later, the Chinese Exclusion 
Act of 1882 was tightened even further. 
Not only was the period of suspension of 
Chinese immigration extended another 
10 years in the act of 1884; the stricture 
was made applicable to all Chinese, 
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wherever their birth or whatever their 
national allegiance. 

While the Chinese Exclusion Act of 
March 12, 1888, allowed entry of Chinese 
officials, teachers, students, merchants, 
and travelers for pleasure or curiosity, 
the legislation of October 1, 1888, took 
away from Chinese laborers the right of 
reentry into the United States, unless 
they had reentered before the date of the 
act. 


These exclusion laws were extended 
again in 1892 and in 1902; in 1902 they 
were extended without limitation. 

How the Chinese immigrants reacted 
to the indignities, the discrimination, 
and the injustices wreaked upon them 
is little-known but fascinating history 
and also provides a useful comparison 
with the experience of other minority 


groups. 

More important than the book’s his- 
torical account is the sociological study 
of the present-day American-Chinese 
communities. Such a study has been only 
rarely undertaken, and Mrs. Sung has 
done it well. 

She analyzes the American-Chinese 
population in regard to total population, 
distribution by State, age, education, oc- 
cupations, vital statistics, and some of 
the current attitudes of the Caucasian 
population toward them. There are chap- 
ters on Chinatowns, the impact of the 
Christian church on established religious 
patterns, the family and its adjustment 
to life in America, and the rapidly chang- 
ing occupational undertakings of the 
Chinese people—from the hand laun- 
dries and restaurants in the 1800's to the 
professions to which many have turned 
as educational opportunities increased 
and in which many have made outstand- 
ing contributions in the arts, business, 
and science. 

For example, Lin Yu Tang, Chinese 
philosopher and author; Dr. Chen Ning 
Yang and Dr. Tsung Dao Lee, who joint- 
ly won the Nobel Prize for Physics while 
engaged in research in the Princeton 
Institute of Advanced Studies. 

“Mountain of Gold” has been well re- 
ceived in scholarly circles. Prof. Shirley 
Hopkinson, of San Jose State College, 
in California, recommended the book in 
the publication Library Journal for the 
general reading as well as for scholarly 
research. Publisher’s Weekly called it 
“factual,” “lively,” “thoughtful,” and 
“well written.” Professor of History 
Herb Wood, at the State University of 
Washington found the book “absolutely 
delightful.” 

The book has also been favorably re- 
ceived by an understandably critical 
American-Chinese community. Kwang- 
Lien Lee, chairman of the national Lee 
Family Association, wrote: 

It is truly a scholarly piece of work. It 
will help the reading public understand 
the Chinese-Americans and the latter, their 
heritage. 


Wei-Shien Yuin, editor of the Long 
Island Chinese Center Newsletter, ex- 
pressed the sentiments of many Chi- 
nese-Americans when he said: 


It not only says what you might want to 
have said, but makes extremely interesting 
reading also. á 
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The author, Betty Lee Sung, is a sec- 
ond-generation Chinese-American who 
writes from intimate knowledge of her 
own people. She has lived and studied 
in China and speaks three Chinese dia- 
lects. Much of the information for this 
book comes from firsthand observation 
and interviews with hundreds of people. 
It is a book that no outsider could have 
written. 

Mrs. Sung’s credentials are note- 
worthy and of a high order. She is an 
alumna of the University of Illinois and 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. For 5 years 
she wrote a special feature for the 
“Voice of America” on the Chinese in 
the United States. She has held editorial 
jobs with Channel Press and Doubleday. 
She holds a masters degree of library 
science from Queens College of the City 
University of New York and now works 
as a librarian with the Queens Borough 
Public Library. 

Mrs. Sung resides in Douglaston, N.Y. 
She is the mother of four children—two 
sons and two daughters. 

I am delighted and pleased to call the 
attention of Senators to this very ex- 
cellent book, and to commend it with- 
out qualification to all persons who may 
be interested in the story of one of 
America’s minority groups. 


SERMON ENTITLED “THE CHURCH 
AND PEACE MARCHERS,” BY DR. 
JOHN R. STUCKEY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks the attitude of certain 
clergymen toward U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam has been a matter of much con- 
troversy and public attention. There has 
been brought to my attention a sermon 
entitled “The Church and Peace March- 
ers,” delivered by Dr. John R. Stuckey at 
the Capitol Hill Metropolitan Baptist 
Church on October 22 of this year. The 
sermon takes an entirely different ap- 
proach in assessing, from a Christian 
viewpoint, U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 
The thought and the clear, lucid reason- 
ing contained in the sermon make it one 
of the finest it has ever been my pleasure 
to read. Dr. Stuckey is to be highly com- 
mended for examining the war and its 
many domestic ramifications in such an 
excellent manner. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ser- 
mon be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHURCH AND THE PEACE MARCHERS 
(Sermon preached by Dr. John R. Stuckey, 

at the Capitol Hill Metropolitan Baptist 

Church, Sixth and A Streets N.E., Wash- 

ington, D.C., October 2, 1967) 

The church’s role in the current war-peace 
conflict has been confused and confusing. 
The voices that have been most consistently 
heard have been those of the left. It seems 
imperative to me to make this attempt to 
articulate what I honestly and sincerely be- 
lieve should be the role of the church with 
reference to the Viet Nam war in particular, 
war in general and, in a broader sweep, the 


This week-end 55,000 citizens of this won- 
derful land of ours have made the pilgrimage 


against our involvement in Viet Nam. A 
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movement of this magnitude cannot and 
must not escape the Judgment of the church. 
If it is right—we should join it. If it is 
wrong—we should speak out against it. The 
issue is that clear and simple to me. I did 
not join it. Therefore, I speak out against it. 


WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY ABOUT WAR? 


There are 247 times in the Bible when the 
word “war” is used—most of these times in 
reference to armed conflict between tribes 
or nations. Most of these are in the Old 
Testament, some in the New. Two things 
stand out in bold relief in a study of these 
passages. 

First, God often commanded His people 
to engage in war—often fough. with them 
and frequently gave them victory. The Old 
Testament declares that “God is a man of 
war.” Therefore, we cannot say that all war 
is all evil. 

Second, the Old Testament in particular, 
but the New Testament to some degree, looks 
toward a time in history when peace shall 
reign and war shall be no more—“when 
nations shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks.” 
But, that will pertain to the Messianic King- 
dom—a Kingdom characterized by the rule 
of God in the lives of men and in the affairs 
of the world. It is to be a time when truth, 
righteousness, justice and mercy will flow 
naturally and abundantly from the hearts 
of all men. We do not now live in such a 
time as this. 

These two principles added together indi- 
cate that we cannot solve the problem of war 
by a direct quote from Scripture. It must be 
answered on the basis of a realistic approach 
to the human situation as it is—not as we 
would like it to be. We do not live in a perfect 
world—therefore, the pacifist role cannot be 
sucessfully acted out. In reference to the 
coup in Greece and the United States’ re- 
sponse to it a government spokesman com- 
mented this week, “It is not possible, the 
world is simply not made, so that we can 
have everything just as we want it.” This is 
equally true with respect to Viet Nam and to 
war in general. 

Peace must always be our working goal. 
But peace can only be fragmentarily achieved 
in our kind of world. One man finds peace in 
his work, but conflict in his home life. An- 
other finds peace in his family relationships, 
but conflict in his social experiences. One 
nation will be at peace with one neighbor 
and at war with another, or at peace in one 
decade and at war in another, or at peace 
with all its neighbors, yet have internal 
strife. War is a simple fact of political and 
social realism. We must work to minimize 
it—we cannot eradicate it altogether. We cer- 
tainly cannot wish it away, talk it to death, 
or demonstrate it into some kind of limbo of 
non-existence. 

My personal reaction to the peace protest- 
ers is iNustrated by the story out of the old 
West of the drunken cowboy who lassoed the 
locomotive. We might have to admire his 
ambitions, but we would be forced to ques- 
tion his wisdom and judgment. 

In this current conflict of ideas the church 
finds its total inability to sit in theoretical 
Judgment. We cannot quote from verse one of 
chapter one of book X of the Bible that war 
is wrong at all times and under all cireum- 
stances. We cannot even discover with total 
clarity those circumstances under which it 
might be the lesser of two evils. We are faced, 
therefore, with the necessity of judging this 
war, being fought under these conditions, 
in 1967. We will not find our answers in the 
past—we can only discover them in the pres- 
ent. This brings us to two questions as we 
try to identify our own response to the mas- 
sive demonstrations of this past week. 


WHO ARE THESE PEOPLE ANYWAY? 


First, I believe we are justified in asking 


who are these people anyway? Perhaps this 
question and tts answer is not essential to a 
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definition of our own position—but I do 
feel that it is helpful to ask it. Vocal, loud, 
demonstrative and sometimes violent, they 
seem to fall into one of five categories. 

First, some of them are cowards! Some 
simply do not have the courage to face the 
prospect of having to fight for their free- 
dom, They are perfectly willing to enjoy the 
privileges of that freedom, but do not have 
the guts to defend it for themselves or to 
assure it to others, These are to be scorned! 
It requires no real courage to march—or to 
turn in a draft card. There is not one chance 
in one thousand that any action will be 
taken against such persons. In an interview 
Friday over a local station one young demon- 
strator was asked why he was burning his 
draft card. His flat answer was, “I don’t want 
to go to Viet Nam!” When asked if he was 
not afraid he would be prosecuted his an- 
swer was, “They can’t prosecute all of us.” 

Second, some of them are agitators, trou- 
ble-makers, in many cases, I am sure, Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers who 
are dedicated to the destruction of America, 
the freedom which it enjoys and the hope for 
such freedom that it engenders in others. One 
of the leading organizers of this march has 
made two unauthorized trips to Hanoi where 
he has consulted with the North Vietnamese 
rulers and the leaders of the National Libera- 
tion Front in the South. Others are mem- 
bers of and leaders in Peking-oriented Com- 
munist organizations. In other cases, the 
anti-social types who, if they were not doing 
this, would be revolting in other equally un- 
acceptable, anti-social ways. These are to be 
feared and opposed. 

Third, the idealistic young—still imma- 
ture enough that their actions are but re- 
flections of someone else’s thoughts. They 
are confused but determined in their stand 
and not open to reason. These are to be 
pitied. It is also imperative that they be led 
to see the results of their behavior. 

Fourth, the thoughtless, the crowd-fol- 
lowers. Those out for a lark. Again, they are 
to be pitied, but also to be shown the dangers 
of the position to which they give the weight 
of their numbers. I am reminded by this 
group of the Candid Camera program I saw 
a couple of years ago. A small group of peo- 
ple were walking around in a circle carrying 
protest signs. As persons would stop to watch 
them, one of the group would go over and try 
to persuade the onlooker to join in the pro- 
test march. Many did—without ever being 
given the vaguest idea of what the protest 
was all about. One wonders how many thou- 
sands of such gullible persons are in Wash- 
ington this week-end. 

Fifth, there are those who are genuinely 
and by conviction opposed to the draft, to 
war, and/or to Viet Nam—persons who hon- 
estly and sincerely feel that this is their only 
way of expressing an effective opposition. 
They are very dedicated to this and think of 
themselves as saviours of the world. These 
persons must be heard, but somehow they 
too must be led to find a more responsible 
road to dissent. 

WHAT ARE THE REAL ISSUES IN VIETNAM? 

We come now to the real crux of the en- 
tire matter. What are the real issues in the 
war in Viet Nam? Are the issues such that 
the church can say, “While we deplore the 
necessity of war, we feel constrained to lend 
our support until the stated objectives can 
be honorably achieved?” I believe that they 
are, therefore, I believe that those who have 
marched on the Pentagon this week have 
done a serious disservice to our country and 
to the more than half-a-million men now 
engaged in the struggle in Viet Nam. 

The first and overriding issue is Commu- 
nism, with its designs of world conquest. In 
the minds of many responsible persons lies 
the assurance that behind the protests of 
this week lurk Communist designs. A United 
Press International survey indicated that the 
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more responsible peace tions in the 
country have refused to be involved in this 
march. A Washington area pastor has been 
quoted as saying that he is “deeply disturbed 
about some of the people who seem to be 
running the show.” 

There is no social and political issue of 
our time that is of greater concern to the 
church than is Communism. Communism is 
atheistic—not in a passive way, but in an 
aggressive, militant way. It is the right of 
any man in our free society to deny the 
existence of God—but it can be the right of 
no man in any society to deny to others the 
right to express their belief in God through 
worship and evangelism. The history of Com- 
munism at this point is well known and well 
documented. It permits only a limited num- 
ber of churches in any given locale, and 
seriously restricts the activities of those. It 
prohibits families from teaching religion to 
children. It prohibits the teaching of the 
Bible to children in the ways so common to 
us, such as Sunday Schools. It imprisons, 
discriminates against, and often 
Christians, and in particular Christian lead- 
ers. It uses every means and method at its 
command to destroy the idea of God from the 
face of the earth. It permits no opportunities 
for Christians to fulfill the commands of our 
Lord to “go into all the world and make dis- 
ciples of all nations;" or to “go home and tell 
them what great things the Lord has done 
for you;” or to be “witnesses unto me.” 

Let us not forget that the central issue in 
Viet Nam is Communism—therefore, the cen- 
tral issue in these demonstrations is also 
Communism. In a speech made on October 
17, at Fairfield University former Attorney 
General Katzenbach stated that our objec- 
tive in Viet Nam is “to protect the independ- 
ence of South Viet Nam from external 
interference and force.. . . It is not we or 
the South Vietnamese who are unwilling to 
coexist. It is the North Vietnamese who are 
unwilling. It is they who are relentless in 
their efforts to take over the government of 
their enemy.” And we know all too well that 
such efforts are only preludes to the ultimate 
objective of taking over the government of 
the United States. 

Many events of the past few weeks lead 
me to believe that we have allowed our 
defenses against the internal spread of Com- 
munism to relax to a point of potential dan- 
ger to our nation. Apparently the Communist 
infiltration of our college and university 
campuses has succeeded even beyond the 
fondest hopes of the Communist party. 
There can be no other possible explanation 
it seems to me for incidents such as the 
protests against Dow Chemical recruiters at 
the University of Wisconsin, the protest 
against Navy recruiters at the Brooklyn Col- 
lege Campus, the protests at the University 
of Michigan because some professors there 
are engaged in research projects connected 
with the location of Communist guerrillas 
in Thailand, and other similar protests across 
our nation. No sensible and rational person 
believing in the principles of democracy 
would be so dedicated to the subversion of 
those very principles. It is nothing short of 
shameful that the highest representatives 
of our government, the salaried employees of 
our great industrial concerns, and the very 
finest representatives of our American 
patriots are impeded in their attempts to 
free access to college campuses and audi- 
ences. These same groups who demand for 
themselves free access to the halls of the 
Pentagon this week, have in the past few 
days attempted to deny to others free access 
to academic halls. How does one explain this? 
Either these persons are unbelievably big- 
oted, unbelievably stupid, Communists, Com- 
munist sympathizers or Communist dupes. I 
wait to be shown any other possible 
explanation. 

Have the peace demonstrations this week 
actually served the cause of world Commu- 
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nism? Or, is this simply a red herring being 
drawn across the trail in an attempt to con- 
fuse the real issues and rally support for 
President Johnson’s Viet Nam policies? Per- 
haps the best answer is one that comes from 
the North Vietnamese themselves. The Viet 
Cong have now activated a special committee 
to establish relations with “all progressive 
organizations and individuals in the United 
States“ who are opposing the war. The stated 
purpose of the committee is “to unite and 
coordinate with the American people... in 
demanding that the U.S. government put an 
end to its aggressive war in Viet Nam.” This 
special committee has already sent messages 
of support to two New York anti-war organi- 
zations: The National Mobilization Com- 
mittee—which is the sponsoring group for 
this week’s march on Washington—and the 
Student Mobilization Committee. It was also 
reported to have sent a message of congratu- 
lations to the protesters involved in the anti- 
draft demonstrations in Oakland, California 
this week. 

The North Viet Nam Defence Minister, Vo 
Nguyen Giap, has described American oppo- 
sition to the war as valuable mark of sym- 
pathy and support.” In a lengthy article in 
September, General Giap stated that they 
were counting on wearing us down and de- 
pending on a failure of will and determina- 
tion on our part and on the part of our allies, 
He said that this was the strategy used 
against the French, and it was successful. 
American analysts interpret the formation 
of the just mentioned committee in Viet 
Nam as reflecting a growing belief in Hanoi 
that resistance to the conflict inside the 
United States is significant. How 
can anyone doubt that events such as the 
one occurring in Washington this week ad- 
vance the cause of Communism? How can 
anyone doubt that many of the organizers 
have exactly this goal in mind? How can 
anyone doubt that Christians and churches 
must align themselves in opposition—not 
because we approve of war, but primarily 
because Communism must be opposed. As 
Mr. Katzenbach has reminded us, “Signifi- 
cant to the experience of all of us who 
lived through the period between World 
Wars I and II is the finding that armed ag- 
gression cannot be met simply by appeals 
to reason and virtue. Armed aggression is 
not deterred by rhetoric or wishful thinking.” 

A second very real issue in Viet Nam is the 
right of man to be free and of governments 
to be self-determining. It goes without say- 
ing that the church has an interest at this 
point. God dignified man by becoming man 
in Jesus Christ. God stamped man as price- 
less by the giving of His Son to save all men. 
No man has the right to enslave any other 
man. Jesus specifically said that we are to 
call no man master because we have only 
one Master—God. 

Former White House aide Theodore C. Sor- 
enson called this week for an “indefinite and 
unconditional” suspension of bombings in 
the North to test Hanoi's sincerity and see 
how it will reciprocate.” And yet as late as 
this past Thursday Hanoi called Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk’s offer of a bombing pause 
in the North in return for peace talks to the 
war “sheer deception.” He said that all U.S. 
proposals thus far have been rejected be- 
cause of the failure of the U.S. to withdraw 
all of its troops from South Viet Nam. One 
wonders what “sincerity” there is to test on 
the part of the Viet Cong and the North 
Vietnamese? They are quite evidently sin- 
cere—that is, in their determination not to 
stop short of total conquest in South Viet 
Nam and total enslavement of the popula- 
tion of that country. Mr. Sorenson stated 
that our original goal in South Viet Nam was 
to make it “terror free.“ One wonders if it 
seems permissible now to abandon that goal 
and to subject the South Vietnamese people 
to a life of terror. Reliable statistics indicate 
that the Communist take-over in China cost 
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the lives of more than 20,000,000 Chinese. 
It is doubtful that the cost in lives of the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia, and some of 
the purges under Stalin will ever be known. 
They certainly run into the millions. The 
sufferings of the people in Hungary is too 
widely known even to need discussion. The 
oppression of East Berlin and the necessity 
of building a wall to keep the victims of 
Communism from fleeing is only underscored 
by the progress of West Berlin and free 
Germany. 

I interpret the march in Washington as a 
march against the right of other men—the 
faceless men and women and children in 
South Viet Nam—to be free and self-deter- 
mining. In spite of what the character 
assassinators may say to the contrary, I 
cannot believe that our government is run 
by a group of “war lovers” hungry for world 
domination. Quite the contrary. I suspect 
that President Johnson feels that he has 
more problems now than he can handle. He 
does not want the rest of the world’s. The 
military has been accused of being a diaboli- 
cal group of kill-crazy men. I think we need 
to remind ourselves that within our church 
are some professional military people. These 
men by and large are fathers and husbands, 
P. T. A. members, church workers, responsible 
citizens. Mr. McNamara has come under 
special fire. He is not right all of the time— 
but he has been given a job of gigantic 
proportions—to see to the defense of our 
country, to the liberty and freedom of future 
generations. He, too, is a man of the same 
feelings and emotions as the rest of us. I am 
not waving a flag for President Johnson—as a 
matter of fact, I think he could make better 
decisions in many areas if he would just ask 
me for advice first—but I do insist that he 
and these other men are responsible men. 
They may not always be right, but their con- 
duct in this Viet Nam crisis has shown them 
to be men of courage and determination. 
Let us pray that they may keep their courage, 
and that they may find the resources to bring 
us through the crisis. I cannot believe the 
charge that these men are playing politics— 
buying votes, if you please—with the lives 
and shattered bodies of our men in Viet Nam 
and the tears and broken hearts of widows 
and mothers and dads in our country. 

No, there is a much larger issue at stake 
here—the issue of man’s freedom and dig- 
nity. This is an issue to which the church 
has addressed itself since its founding. It is 
my conviction that we cannot leave Viet 
Nam until the real aggressors there have 
withdrawn to leave the people of that small 
Southeast Asian country to determine their 
own lives and future. Withdrawal from Viet 
Nam on the Communist terms will not bring 
peace. It will at best bring a temporary halt 
to war. The Communist war machine will 
roll on, And somewhere it must be stopped or 
freedom will flee from the face of this earth. 
Getting out of Viet Nam is without question 
the goal of this administration. But getting 
out of Viet Nam now—under the conditions 
to which we would have to bow—would be 
nothing short of an invitation to interna- 
tional suicide. It would be to condemn a 
nation, and ultimately a world, to the kind 
of enslavement that is fatal to human dig- 
nity and decency. 

A third issue in the Viet Nam war is the 
responsibility of our nation to other nations 
of the world. I am not one of those who 
believes that the United States is to be the 
world policeman—or the big brother to every 
other nation in the world. But I do know 
that to us “much has been given,” and of 
us “much is being required.” Under the pro- 
visions of the Geneva Accords of 1954 and the 
SEATO treaty we are committed to stop Com- 
munist aggression and protect the independ- 
ence of South Viet Nam. In August of 1961, 
President Kennedy said, The United States 
is determined that the Republic of Viet Nam 
shall not be lost to the Communists for lack 
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of any support which the United States gov- 
ernment can render.” 

Arthur Schlesinger wrote in The General 
and the President, with reference to the lim- 
ited war in Korea: “The objective is not to 
destroy Communism everywhere, a goal 
which would involve an unlimited ideologi- 
cal crusade, or even to destroy the Soviet 
Union, a goal which would not be briefly at- 
tained without an atomic holocaust, the ob- 
jective is to punish aggression by lowering 
the boom on individual experiments, in ag- 
gression. . . .” These same concepts pertain 
to our action in Viet Nam. We are there in 
response to a plea for help. We have a respon- 
sibility. We are our brother’s keeper.” 

There is a sense in which our own survival 
is an issue in the Viet Nam war. To rely too 
heavily on this for motivation is undoubtedly 
to be selfish. Yet there is an element of self- 
ishness in virtually every act we perform. 
Psychologists often argue that there is no 
such thing as a totally unselfish act. There 
is an element of selfishness involved every 
morning in Washington as hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons tear themselves out of bed 
to go to work—when a mother cooks a meal 
for her family—when peace marchers dem- 
onstrate in our Nation’s Capital. The element 
of selfishness is involved in our position on 
Viet Nam. To yield to the intransigent enemy 
here is to invite him a little closer to our 
own shore. But the higher issue is the well- 
being of our neighbors across the seas—the 
simple families of South Viet Nam, most of 
whom ask nothing more than to be able to 
farm their rice paddies and live out the years 
of their life in the simple experiences of labor 
and love and play. 

There is one final issue I believe to be at 
stake in the demonstrations taking place 
this week. That is the issue of submission to 
governing authorities. There is a viable prin- 
ciple involved, I believe, of government by 
duly-elected authority, or government by 
demagogues. The first is the road to respon- 
sible progress and world stability to the ex- 
tent these are possible. The other is the road 
to chaos, ruin and weakness in the face of 
those who would destroy us. A noted Protes- 
tant minister had an article in a leading 
magazine recently in which he outlines the 
reasons why he must break the law—essen- 
tially the reason is that he feels the law is 
not good. It has always been my feeling that 
the New Testament says to the Christian—if 
the law is not good, try to get the law 
changed. The darkest period in Old Testa- 
ment history was when “Every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” Our demo- 
cratic processes provide ample channels to 
accomplish this. 

We are admonished in Romans 13: “Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God; the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God; and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves damnation. For rulers 
are not a terror to good work, but to the evil. 
Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? 
Do that which is good and thou shalt have 
praise of the same, For he is the minister 
of God to thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid: for he beareth not 
the sword in vain: for he is the minister of 
God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be 
subject, not only for wrath, but also for con- 
science sake.” 

These are the issues we face and these are 
the issues that must decide our reaction to 
the war in Viet Nam, or anywhere else! 

1. The Bible recognizes, it seems to me, 
that though unhappily, war may be the only 
really viable solution to some problems in the 
kind of world man has built for himself. 

2. The second issue is facing aggressive 
Communism and defeating it. Christianity 
does not depend on our capitalistic economy 
and democratic form of government for either 
its existence or its validity—but the fate of 
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Christianity in Russia, Poland, Hungary, Red 
China is all too well known. 

3. The third issue involved is man’s right 
to be free. This issue has implications much 
broader than the Vet Nam war, to be sure— 
but our position with reference to this war 
would in the light of it seem clear and 
simple. People are struggling to stay out of 
the trap of Communist enslavement. They 
have cried to us for help. We must give them 
our help. 

4. We must lend the weight of our infiu- 
ence to the principle of government by law 
under duly elected persons—not the chaos 
and anarchy of non-government by mob 
protest under self-appointed demagogues. We 
have seen a demonstration this week of 
totalitarian, non-democracy across our land. 
We can thank God the results have been so 
minimal. 

With these issues before us it would seem 
that the position of the Christian would be 
clear, 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION COM- 
PLAINTS REGARDING RACIAL DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the two complaints issued to- 
day by the Federal Trade Commission 
against operators of white-only apart- 
ment houses in the District of Columbia 
metropolitan area mark the start of what 
could be an important new direction in 
the national effort to erase the last ves- 
tiges of slavery in the United States. One 
hundred years ago Congress stated clear- 
ly that persons of every race had the 
same right to “purchase, lease, sell, 
hold, and convey” real estate. Yet still 
today that guarantee remains unful- 
filled, not only for Negro-Americans, but 
also for Mexican-Americans, Chinese- 
Americans, Jewish-Americans, Catholic- 
Americans, and other Americans of par- 
ticular races, religions, or national or- 
igins. No matter what status or character 
they have acquired during their lives, the 
accident of their parentage precludes 
them from buying or renting the home 
or apartment of their choice. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate aspect 
of this national disgrace is its effect on 
the individual American when he con- 
fronts it. Imagine the embarrassment and 
anger of the Negro newlyweds who in 
response to a full-page ad for a subur- 
ban development travels 20 miles into 
the countryside only to be told that 
there are no homes available for a per- 
son of his color. Consider the chagrin 
and ire of the wife who telephones in 
response to an apartment ad, receives a 
brochure by mail, visits the apartment by 
herself, and then brings her husband to 
see it, only to find that his race, re- 
ligion, or national origin disqualifies 
them from renting. 

Mr. President, today’s action by the 
FTC will surely relieve the Nation of 
much of this very human dimension of 
the problem. For it will end the deceit 
and fraud inherent in real estate adver- 
tising which appears to be an invitation 
to all Americans but in fact applies only 
to some. 

However, the effect of the FTC action 
will be much broader. In many cities in 
the Nation the overt offering of housing 
on a discriminatory basis would violate 
State and local laws, ordinances, and 
regulations. Thus in these areas each 
housing developer, apartment house own- 
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er, and real estate agent will be given 
a very simple choice: If he wishes to con- 
tinue to use advertising media which 
are in interstate commerce, he will not 
be able to practice racial or religious 
discrimination; and if he wishes to dis- 
criminate, he will not be able to use 
such media for his advertising. 

The Chairman of the FTC expressed 
some doubt as to the administrative ad- 
visability of the Commission’s entering 
the housing discrimination field. It is 
my firm belief that now that the Com- 
mission has put itself on the record on 
this issue, the result will be widespread 
voluntary compliance throughout the 
Nation. The real estate industry has been 
waiting for someone to take the initia- 
tive, and now that the FTC has done 
so, the industry will, I am confident, 
follow in good faith. In fact I would hope 
that those against whom these first two 
complaints have been filed will lead the 
way by negotiating a voluntary settle- 
ment with the Commission. 

The Commission’s task is the promo- 
tion of truth and the protection of the 
public. Today’s announcement is a trib- 
ute to the Commission’s dedication to 
this task, and the Commission is to be 
commended for its vision and foresight 
in addressing this most serious national 
problem. 

Of course, if we are really to achieve 
equal opportunity in housing, we must 
have a comprehensive, nationwide legis- 
lative prohibition against the insidious 
practices of discrimination and segrega- 
tion which now abound. Such legislation 
is now before two committees of the 
Senate. I cannot say with assurance that 
it will be enacted by the 90th Congress, 
but I can say that I will do what I can 
to see that every Member of Congress is 
called upon to state, through his vote, 
whether he thinks the time has come 
for Congress to meet its responsibility 
in this area. 

I ask unanimous consent that one of 
the complaints issued today be printed 
in the Recorp. I note that my previous 
statement on the subject and the text 
of my recent correspondence with the 
Commission urging action regarding ad- 
vertising of racially discriminatory 
housing appear at pages 35035 to 
35038 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for Tuesday, December 5, 1967. 

There being no objection, the com- 
plaint was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

[Docket No. 8751] 
COMPLAINT BEFORE U.S. FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 

In the matter of E. G. Reinsch, Inc., a Cor- 
poration, and Emerson G. Reinsch, indi- 
vidually and as owner of apartment deyel- 
opments known as Dorchester Apartments 
and Dorchester Towers, and as part owner 
of apartment developments known as Ar- 
lington Boulevard Apartments and Oak- 
land Apartments, and Dolores G. Reinsch, 
individually and as part owner of apart- 
ment developments known as Arlington 

Boulevard Apartments and Oakland 

Apartments, and Robert E. Latham and 

Henry S. Clay, Jr., individually and as 

trustees for an apartment development 

known as Quebec Apartments, and Lurein 

Corp., a corporation 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and by virtue of the 
authority vested in it by said Act, the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission, having reason to 
believe that E. G. Reinsch, Inc., a corpora- 
tion; Emerson G. Reinsch, individually and 
as owner of apartment developments known 
as Dorchester Apartments and Dorchester 
Towers and as part owner of apartment de- 
velopments known as Arlington Boulevard 
Apartments and Oakland Apartments; Do- 
lores G. Reinsch, individually and as part 
owner of apartment developments known as 
Arlington Boulevard Apartments and Oak- 
land Apartments; Robert E. Latham and 
Henry S. Clay, Jr., individually and as trust- 
ees for an apartment complex known as 
Quebec Apartments and Lurein Corporation, 
a corporation, hereinafter referred to as re- 
spondents, have violated the provisions of 
said Act, and it appearing to the Commission 
that a p by it in respect thereof 
would be in the public interest, hereby issues 
its complaint stating its charges in that re- 
spect as follows: 

Paragraph one: E. G. Reinsch, Inc. is a 
corporation organized, existing and doing 
business under and by virtue of the laws of 
the State of Virginia, with their principal 
office and place of business located at 129 
South Irving Street, in the County of Arling- 
ton, State of Virginia. 

Respondent Emerson G. Reinsch is now 
and for some time last past has been owner 
of apartment complexes known as Dorchester 
Apartments, 2040 Columbia Pike, Arlington, 
Virginia and Dorchester Towers, 2001 Colum- 
bia Pike, Arlington, Virginia and he and re- 
spondent Dolores G. Reinsch are now and for 
some time last past have been owners of 
apartment complexes known as Arlington 
Boulevard Apartments, 1500 North 16th Road, 
Arlington, Virginia and Oakland Apartments, 
3710 Columbia Pike, Arlington, Virginia. In- 
dividual respondents Robert E. Latham and 
Henry S. Clay, Jr., are trustees for an apart- 
ment complex known as Quebec Apartments, 
4010 Columbia Pike, Arlington, Virginia. Re- 
spondent Lurein Corporation, a corporation, 
is now and for some time last past has been 
owner of an apartment complex known as 
Westmont Garden Apartments, 3860 Colum- 
bia Pike, Arlington, Virginia. The business 
address of the aforesaid respondents is 2040 
Columbia Pike, Arlington, Virginia. 

two: The individual respondents 
named herein as owners or trustees of the 
aforesaid apartment developments have ulti- 
mate responsibility for the management of 
the developments, including, but not limited 
to, the rental and advertising thereof. The 
Management of the aforesaid property has 
been delegated by said owners to respondent 
E. G. Reinsch, Inc. 

Respondent E. G. Reinsch, Inc. is now and 
tor some time last past has been, engaged in 
the advertising, offering for rent, rental and 
general management of the aforesaid apart- 
ment complexes located in Arlington, Vir- 


ginia. 

Paragraph three: In the course and conduct 
of their business, respondents have caused 
rental advertisements for the aforesaid apart- 
ment complexes to be published in news- 
papers and other publications of interstate 
circulation including, but not limited to, The 
Washington Post and The Evening Star. Said 
respondents have performed various acts in 
commerce relating to the advertising of the 
aforesaid apartments, such as transmitting 
payments for published advertisements from 
their place of business in the State of Vir- 
ginia to the District of Columbia, and main- 
tain, and at all times mentioned herein have 
maintained, a substantial course of business 
in commerce, as “commerce” is defined in the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Paragraph four: In the course and con- 
duct of their aforesaid business, and for 
the purpose of Inducing persons to apply 
for rental of their apartments, respondents 
now cause and have caused to be published 
in newspapers of interstate circulation cer- 
tain advertisements of wHich the following 
is typical and illustrative, but not all inclu- 
sive thereof: 
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"Arl, Dorchester Tower Apts.—600-unit 
high rise and garden. Effics., 1. 2. 3. bedrms., 
4 high speed elev., doorman, indiv. control 
air cond. View of Wash. Balcony. Garage. 
Dorchester Towers. JA 4-3900 Dorchester 
Apts., JA 7-0306, 2040 Columbia Pike.” 

ph five: By and through the use 
of the above-quoted statements and repre- 
sentations, and others of similar import and 
meaning but not expressed herein, respond- 
ents represent, and have represented, di- 
rectly or by implication, that such apart- 
ments are available for rental to the general 
public without restrictions or limitations as 
to race, color or national origin. 

Paragraph Six: In truth and im fact, such 
apartments are not available for rental to 
the general public without restrictions or 
limitations as to race, color or national ori- 
gin. Among such restrictions or limitations 
are that these apartments are not available 
for rental to applicants who are Negro. 

Therefore, the statements and representa- 
tions as set forth in Paragraphs Four and 
Five hereof were and are false, misleading 
and deceptive. 

Paragraph Seven: The use by respondents 
of the aforesaid false, and de- 
ceptive statements, representations and prac- 
tices has had, and now has, the capacity 
and tendency to mislead members of the 
general public into the erroneous and mis- 
taken belief that said statements and repre- 
sentations were and are true. 

Paragraph Eight: The aforesaid acts and 
practices of respondents, as herein alleged, 
were and are all to the prejudice and in- 
jury of the public and constituted and now 
constitute, unfair and deceptive acts and 
practices in commerce in violation of Sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, the 
Federal Trade Commission on this 30th day 
of November A.D., 1967, issues its complaint 
against said respondents. 

The following is the form of order which 
the Commission has reason to believe should 
issue if the facts are found to be as alleged 
in the complaint: 

“It is ordered that respondents E. G. 
Reinsch, Inc., a corporation, and Emerson G. 
Reinsch, individually and as owner of apart- 
ment developments known as Dorchester 
Apartments and Dorchester Towers and as 
part owner of apartment developments 
known as Arlington Boulevard Apartments 
and Oakland Apartments; Dolores G. Reinsch 
individually and as part owner of apartment 
developments known as Arlington Boulevard 
Apartments and Oakland Apartments; Rob- 
ert E. Latham and Henry S. Clay, Jr., indi- 
vidually and as trustees for an apartment de- 
velopment known as Quebec Apartments, and 
Lurein Corporation, a corporation, as owner 
of an apartment development known as West- 
mont Garden Apartments, in connection with 
the advertising for rental of any apartment, 
which advertising is disseminated in com- 
merce, as “commerce” is defined in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, do forthwith 
cease and desist from: Placing any adver- 
tisement which tends to convey the false im- 
pression that the advertised housing is avail- 
able for rental to the general public without 
restrictions or limitations because of race, 
color or national origin.” 

In witness whereof, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has caused this, its complaint to be 
signed by its Secretary and its official seal to 
be hereto affixed at Washington, D.C. this 
30th day of November, 1967. 

By the Commission. 

JOSEPH W. SHEA, 
Secretary. 


OMBUDSMAN FOR THE DISTRICT 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
this morning’s Washington Post contains 
an article entitled “Ombudsman Pro- 
posal Left Up to the Mayor,” written by 
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William Raspberry. According to Mr. 
Raspberry, the ombudsman is “the citi- 
zen’s protection against official error, ar- 
bitrariness, negligence, and abuse of 
power.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OMBUDSMAN PROPOSAL Is Lerr Ur TO THE 
Mayor 


(By William Raspberry) 


If Washington is to get an ombudsman 
any time soon, it will be the result of action 
at the District Buiding, not on Capitol Hill. 

A bill to give the city such an official—a 
redresser of wrongs and cutter of red tape— 
has been introduced by Sen, Edward V. Long 
(D-Mo.). But the bill, now pending before 
the Senate District Committee, has not yet 
been referred to a subcommittee; nor have 
hearings been scheduled, 

Thus it is a virtual certainty that no ac- 
tion will be taken on the measure in this 
session or perhaps even in the next. This is 
not very surprising in light of the fact that 
there is very little support for it on the Hill. 
Sens. Robert F. Kennedy (D-N.Y.) and Philip 
A. Hart (D-Mich.) are co-sponsors with Sen. 
Long of the ombudsman bill, but there has 
been no major push for it. 

Part of the reason could be that many 
members of Congress want to wait to see 
how the new District Government works out 
before making any additional changes. In 
addition, there is the feeling in some quar- 
ters that the government ought not pay 
people to fight the government—one of the 
criticisms being made against the war on 
poverty and its Neighborhood Legal Service 
in particular. 

An ombudsman certainly would often find 
himself in the position of fighting the gov- 
ernment. As it works in Sweden (where the 
idea originated) and as it is envisioned in 
Long’s bill, the ombudsman would have the 
power to investigate grievances against the 
local government—for example, charges that 
actions by government officials are either un- 
lawful, unreasonable, unfair or oppressive; 
that they are based on a mistake of law or 
fact, based on improper or irrelevant 
grounds, unaccompanied by an adequate 
statement of reasons or performed in an 
inefficient manner. 

While it is virtually certain that Congress 
will not soon pass the measure, there appears 
to be no good reason why Mayor Washington 
cannot achieve the same end administra- 
tively. 

Reorganization of the District government 
gives the Mayor-Commissioner no new 
powers, but he already has the power to in- 
vestigate citizen complaints. To create the 
post of ombudsman, Washington would ap- 
parently just have to rejuggle some existing 
authority—for example that of the Human 
Relations Commission and the Complaint 
Review Board. 

There is one catch: While the Mayor could 
appoint an ombudsman, he would need con- 
gressional approval to pay him, unless it 
involved nothing more than an intragovern- 
mental transfer. Some supporters of the om- 
budsman idea, however, are convinced that 
some foundations could be persuaded to pick 
up the tab, at least for a pilot period. 

And just what would an ombudsman do? 
The list is endless. He can, on the basis of 
citizen complaints, inspect jails and hospi- 
tals; review office procedures; check evic- 
tions, garbage collection and parking prob- 
lems, investigate even such things as official 
arrogance, secrecy of delay. 

He is, in short, the citizen’s protection 
against official error, arbitrariness, negligence 
and abuse of power. (The Swedish ombuds- 
man once had a judge suspended for two 
months for insulting a lawyer.) 
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It is worth noting that in Sweden, as in 
other jurisdictions where the ombudsman 
approach has been adopted, fully nine- 
tenths of the citizen complaints have been 
dismissed as unfounded. But even where 
there is no basis for action against the ac- 
cused official, an explanation from the om- 
budsman of what happened does wonders for 
the aggrieved citizen's faith in his govern- 
ment, Often an explanation is all the com- 
plainant wants. 

Although there is plenty for an ombuds- 
man to do in the District of Columbia, and 
although Mayor Washington apparently has 
the power to appoint one, there has been no 
clear indication that the Mayor is really in- 
terested. 

His reaction so far has been no stronger 
than to call the ombudsman approach “a 
good idea.” (Who could call it a bad one?) 

Perhaps, like some members of Congress, 
he prefers to wait to see how things work 
out under reorganization. Still one can hope 
that he will keep the ombudsman idea in 
the back of his mind. 

But not too far back. 


AN ANALYSIS OF MILITARY SOCIAL 
WELFARE PROBLEMS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, many peo- 
ple in this country are aware in a vague 
and general way of the diverse welfare 
problems facing a very large number of 
families of Armed Forces personnel. On 
December 4, Mr. Moe Hoffman, Washing- 
ton representative of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, delivered a cogent and 
informative speech on this subject at the 
Army Community Service Conference 
held at the Pentagon. 

Mr. Hoffman is a very experienced ex- 
pert in this field, and he has made a 
systematic analysis of the major prob- 
lems and factors involved. I think that 
all of us in this Chamber can profit from 
his speech. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An ANALYSIS OF MILITARY SOCIAL WELFARE 
PROBLEMS 


It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the military establishment is a human in- 
stitution which can be reviewed in social 
terms. 

Several social scientists, who have pre- 
sented theories of civil-military relations, 
have alleged that military technology has 
largely run its course and that present de- 
velopments lie in the social institutional 
sphere of military function. Morris Janowitz, 
in the introduction to the paperback edition 
of the New Military, stated that: “The pres- 
sure for modification of military strategy and 
tactics to meet the requirements of a chang- 
ing world order are more likely to be met 
by institutional and professional innovations 
than by technological development.” 

Samuel P. Huntington, the author of The 
Soldier and the State,” wrote: 

“The military institutions of any society 
are shaped by two forces: a functional im- 
perative stemming from the threats to the 
society's security and a societal imperative 
dominant within the society. Military institu- 
tions which reflect only social values may be 
incapable of performing effectively their 
military function. On the other hand, it may 
be impossible to contain within society mili- 
tary institutions shaped purely by functional 
imperatives.” 

An article on the military in the 1960 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica em- 
phasized that “since World War I, to traverse 
the long road of modern battle, the soldier 
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required a spirit proved in the crucible of 
discipline.” 

The article continued with the following 
sentence: “But let there be no mistake; the 
soldier maintains this sentiment of discipline 
only in proportion as military commanders 
win this confidence by the care with which 
they surround his personal life.“ 

While the quote ended there, I would like 
to add, “and that of his family as well,” 
for that phrase poignantly underscores the 
presumption of my presentation. 

When I was originally invited to speak 
to this group I was requested to be delib- 
erately and sincerely candid. In the experi- 
ment to meet this charge, I adopted three 
guidelines: one, that I would be critical 
namely, that I would not be awed by the 
front-rank status of the military officers 
whom I would be addressing; two, that I 
would be subjective—calling the shots as I 
saw them, and believed them to exist; three, 
that I would be historical—in that I would 
use the past and the present to improve the 
future quality of services for the dependents 
of officers and enlisted personnel. 

I have long identified military service as 
one of the salient areas within which in- 
dividuals may be given an opportunity to 
contribute to society to the utmost of their 
capacities. Nevertheless, the 24 years that 
I have been affillated with the armed serv- 
ices program of my organization, the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, has led me to 
recognize that a large military force creates 
problems for individuals in military service 
and their families, and that many of them 
need some assistance in meeting their per- 
sonal and social problems. I support the 
belief that civilian communities should make 
provisions to see that normal community 
services are available to military dependents. 
That communities have not fully responded 
to this charge is one of the allegations I 
advance. The second allegation is that the 
military, itself, is inadequately assisting 
military personnel with their social welfare 
problems, 

Historically, until World War II, the mill- 
tary community in the United States has 
been sharply segregated from civilian life. 
This isolation was motivated by the desire 
of the military profession to maintain its 
distinctiveness. During the early period of 
our country’s history, the military was sta- 
tioned in posts remote from existing civilian 
communities. This system of garrisoning 
troops not only represented traditional con- 
formity but was motivated equally by basic 
economic considerations. 

In the past 25 years technological and po- 
litical changes have radically altered Amer- 
ica’s confused attitude toward military 
personnel. While the military establishment 
still exerts strong pressures toward institu- 
tional self-containment, it has recognized 
that it has a functional relationship to the 
civilian community. This is not to imply that 
this change is without its problems. In the 
main, the contacts between the two commu- 
nities are ceremonial and social rather than 
professional and political. While the social 
isolation of the military has greatly dimin- 
ished, the contacts with the civilian com- 
munities are still transistory and imperma- 
nent. This situation has produced individual 
and personal strains which necessitate un- 
derstanding and resolution by military, by 
the civilian community and its social welfare 
agencies, and by national, state and local 
governments. The resources of each of these 
entities must be directed toward the main- 
tenance of confirmed morale in the men and 
women who serve their country in our armed 
forces. Of equal importance is the provision 
of sound welfare family services for military 
dependents. The latter point has been un- 
derscored by Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara, who said the following in his 
testimony before the House Committee on 
Armed Services, May 17, 1963: 

“The necessary rigors inherent in the mili- 
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tary life are hard enough on a family man 
without adding the burden of persistent per- 
sonal hardships for his family.” 

Prior to World War II, the military, in this 
writer’s opinion, was a closed system. As 
such, although properly structured, it sel- 
dom related to other groupings in the com- 
munities in which its installations were 
located, Each military commander strove to 
provide on-base recreational and other re- 
lated services. The pressures which accom- 
panied our country’s entry into the Second 
World War compelled the military to seek 
community resources to supplement its wel- 
fare and recreational services to personnel 
and their families. With the system now 
open, we find the representatives of the mili- 
tary serving on many social welfare commit- 
tees and in professional organizations, for 
example, Health and Welfare Councils, Com- 
munity Hospitality Committees, United 
Givers Funds, etc. Local welfare agencies are 
increasingly requested to supplement mili- 
tary family services. A whole gamut of inter- 
related activities which necessitates commu- 
nity organization planning is taking place in 
many communities adjacent to military in- 
stallations or used as leave areas. 

Unfortunately, in many places health and 
welfare services for military families are not 
basically coherent or efficiently organized. 
The reasons are manifold. 

(1) Many military families are usually 
mobile and do not meet residence require- 
ments. Then again, while every state pro- 
vides certain health and welfare services for 
residents, some extend these benefits to per- 
sons residing temporarily within their 
boundaries, but others restrict services to 
bona fide permanent residents. 

(2) Local communities lack adequate re- 
sources to handle the heavy caseloads of 
their civilian residents. 

(3) Many communities are not knowledge- 
able of the family services available to mili- 
tary personnel in military installations and 
fallaciously assume that “the military takes 
care of its own.” 

(4) Military personnel are not acquainted 
with community services, and many who are 
knowledgeable of them believe that service- 
men are ineligible to receive these services. 

(5) Many officers assigned the responsi- 
bility to administer or act as referral for 
these services are untrained for their jobs. 
To compound their ineffectiveness, they are 
usually assigned additional unrelated duties. 

All of the foregoing reflects a need for 
family welfare services for military members 
and dependents. This view is not supported 
by the Department of Defense. A copy of 
a letter in my files signed by a Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense in reply to an 
allegation regarding the inadequacy of social 
welfare programs for military personnel 
states, . . the Department of Defense be- 
lieves that, in general, personnel living on 
or in the vicinity of military installations 
have available services which are considered 
greater than those provided by the majority 
of civillan communities.” 

In rebuttal, I quote from four sources. 
One, an article in the New York Times of 
June 11, 1964, states: 

“The Air Force has about 5,000 enlisted 
men who must resort to public relief to help 
support their families, a survey showed 
today. ... 

“The survey also indicated that 70,000 air- 
men and 1,000 Air Force officers, mainly 
heads of families, were moonlighting—hold- 
ing jobs to supplement their service incomes. 

“The situation in the Army and the Navy 
was believed to be similar, though no figures 
are available,” 

The second is taken from the remarks of 
Congressman Gonzalez of Texas which ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record on 
January 11, 1965. The Congressman had in- 
troduced a bill, H.R. 1026, to increase the 
subsistence allowance of members of the 
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uniformed services to $75 per month. He 
states: 

“Its purpose is to improve the standard of 
living of the military man. Specifically, it 
would permit tens of thousands of men in 
the armed forces to purchase enough food 
each month so that they might have a 
nutritious diet.” 

Later, in his extended remarks, Congress- 
man Gonzalez referred to an article which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, writ- 
ten by a major who was compelled to resign 
his commission after 13 years as an officer. 
Again quoting Congressman Gonzalez. 

“It is a tale of substandard housing, at 
outrageous costs to the military man, of low 
wages, and of the general frustrating condi- 
tions that prevail in the Armed Forces 


today.” 
He continued: “Why do we treat the mili- 
tary man as a second-class citizen? .. . It 


is strange indeed that a free and open 
society as ours would create a second-class 
citizenry and leave our national defenses 
to it. Such a course of action, in my opinion, 
is suicidal.” 

The third is taken from the October 3, 
1967 Congressional Record and refers to a 
discussion between two Congressmen regard- 
ing the conference report on the Military 
Construction Authorization Bill for fiscal year 
1968, The House authorized construction of 
12,500 military houses, and the Senate cut it 
back to 10,409, which the House subse- 
quently accepted. In discussing the con- 
ference report, Congressman Vanik remarked: 

“Why shouldn’t we defer this particular 
item until next year? I recognize that hous- 
ing is needed, but if it can be deferred a 
year, it might carry us over through a 
critical period.” 

In response, Congressman Rivers, Chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee said: “. . . every time we want to save 
some money, some would take it out of the 
hide of the military. The military can con- 
tinue to live in trailers. They can continue to 
live in converted garages and they can con- 
tinue to have to be subjected to unfriendly 
people in some community. .. .” 

The fourth source is the July 12, 1967 Army 
Times, which reported that defense officials 
asked the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the war on poverty headquarters, to relax its 
role so that low-ranking military families 
could get help. The Department of Defense 
specifically wanted enlisted men’s families to 
benefit from Project Head Start which is a 
program to get pre-schoolers from poor fam- 
ilies ready for kindergarten. Mrs. Betty Fogg, 
of Head Start headquarters in Washington, 
said that “a significant number“ of military 
families are already taking part in the pov- 
erty program, and that in the San Diego area 
alone there were more than 500 military 
youngsters in Head Start. This was the sec- 
ond indication by OEO officials that military 
people had to call on “war on poverty” pro- 
grams to keep financially afloat. 

I am fully aware that the Army is most 
cognizant of some aspects of the personal 
needs of its servicemen. I am also familiar 
with the general purposes of several of the 
military benefit programs. I think it com- 
mendable that General Harold K. Johnson, 
the Army Chief of Staff, has recognized the 
need to maintain the Army as a humane or- 
ganization whose leaders will be truly con- 
cerned about the welfare of their men and 
families. The Army Community Service pro- 
gram, established to provide information, 
assistance and guidance to members of the 
army community in meeting personal and 
family problems is a step forward in the 
effort to improve social functioning in the 
veg community. But progress is much too 
slow. 

As of March, 1967, there were 1,415,388 offi- 
cers and enlisted men in the army, A sample 
survey of selected personnel characteristics, 
as of March 1967, indicated that of 113,675 
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officers, 71.9% (or 89,452) were married, and 
of 1,288,611 enlisted men, 36.1% (or 465,190) 
were married. The average family unit was 
indicated to be 3.42. There were, as of March, 
1967, 1,342,230 dependents of married army 
personnel and approximately 52,000 collat- 
eral dependents of army male personnel 
without wife or children who must also be 
considered part of the military. The total 
number of dependents totalled 1,394,320. 
Thus, we can no longer accept the army 
complement as 1,415,338. The true figure, in- 
cluding dependents is 2,809,708. In the army 
(and this figure will become more significant 
when housing is discussed) 24.2% of the en- 
listed men E-1 through E-4 with less than 
4 years of active military service total were 
married—a total of 66,190 families. These 
figures are of some concern. Let’s look at 
some of them. 

On May 17, 1963, Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara testified before the House 
Committee on Armed Services on the fiscal 
year 1964 Military Family Housing Program. 
He stated that “for the military man, as for 
any family man, decent housing for his wife 
and children is a major concern. While a 
military man, in keeping with his profession, 
must be willing to accept personal hardship, 
I do not think the Nation has the right to 
expect the same from his family.“ The Secre- 
tary continued: 

“By the last count there are more than 
32,000 eligible military families occupying 
government-owned substandard housing on 
post, and more than 106,000 families living 
in off-post substandard housing.” 

Today, approximately 665,000 military 
families, according to John Reed, Defense 
Department housing expert, live in non-gov- 
ernment housing and 331,000 in government 
housing. The government has no control over 
the quality of non-government quarters. 
Testifying before the House Armed Services 
Committee on Military Construction Author- 
ization for Year 1967, Mr. Reed was asked 
(page 9257) by the Chairman, Mr. Rivers, 
“How many substandard units of housing 
now are in the military? I want to get this for 
the record.” Mr. Reed answered, As of May 
18, 1966, sir, there were 27,143 such units.” 
It is my personal belief that the ‘27,143 
units” refer only to government housing of 
which 32,000 existed in 1963. Hardly any gain 
has been made in eliminating substandard 
government housing. In regard to non-gov- 
ernment housing occupied by military per- 
sonnel, Mr. Reed personally informed me that 
they are relatively standard and that a sur- 
vey revealed little, if any, substandard con- 
ditions. 

I tried to determine the standards used by 
the Department of Defense to evaluate ade- 
quate housing. On page 9245 of the hearings 
in regard to military construction authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1967, I read the following: 

“Mr. REED. . . and our problem, sir, stems 
from several things in certain of these areas, 
. . . that some of the people would prefer to 
live in what we would all categorize as sub- 
standard housing for less money. Now, these 
people we are attempting to motivate into 
better housing, but we are estopped from or- 
dering them into the housing, but as each of 
the base commanders who do have the prob- 
lem are working with their people, we are 
doing the best we can. 

“Congressman Harpy. The same people 
would stay right where they are even if you 
built public quarters, unless you assigned 
them to them. 

Mr. REED. But if the man indicates he is 
content with his quarters, be it a chicken 
coop or not, we will count him as adequately 
housed in the communal survey. 

“Congressman Harpy. I’m delighted to 
know.” 

Until I read this dialogue I had always 
assumed that the standards for determining 
the quality of housing were related to three 
types of characteristics—(1) the structure 
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in which the unit is located; (2) the facil- 
ities of the unit; and, (3) the environment 
(the neighborhood in general as well as the 
immediate surrounding vicinity). Apparent- 
ly, the subjective desires of the inhabitant 
can now be substituted for these three 
widely accepted objective criteria. 

Enlisted men E-1 through E-4 with less 
than 4 years of service are not eligible for 
government housing. According to the March 
15, 1967 issue of Army Times, page 3, there 
were 310,122 of these families drawing De- 
pendent’s Assistance Act housing allowances. 
The new military pay bill will raise this 
housing allowance nearly 9% but the raise 
will be only an interim measure. Currently, 
for example, an E-3 with 3 dependents and 
less than 2 years of service makes $3,196 a 
year when his basic pay, quarters and sub- 
sistence are considered. The OEO “poverty 
base” for a family of 4 In a non-farm area 
was defined at $3,200 as of August 11, 1967. 

He is typical of the families that are re- 
fused government housing. He is compelled 
to compete in the open market for housing 
with his more affluent colleagues. The De- 
partment of Defense alleges that its govern- 
ment housing program has been designed to 
retain and improve the retention ratio. It 
seems to me that for enlisted personnel a re- 
tention program process should be put into 
effect during the initial period of basic train- 
ing and not when the serviceman had com- 
pleted four years of service. The August 19, 
1967 edition of the Journal of the Armed 
Forces reports that a special review of De- 
fense officials of the morale, welfare and per- 
sonnel service activities available to military 
personnel at our major bases reveals that 
while married officer personnel experience 
the least (not the word “Teast” not “little” or 
no“) difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
housing for their families, exactly the oppo- 
site is true of married enlisted personnel. The 
majority of these personnel seek rental ac- 
commodations. Between 40% and 50% of the 

; men surveyed said they were not 
satisfied in their present housing and that 
this adversely affects their home life, their 
job performance and their attitude toward 
rerenlistment. I could add to the list of 
housing problems but I had best go on to a 
second problem. 

In 1965, a doctoral student, Fidelia Avella 
Masi, submitted a dissertation to the faculty 
of the National Catholic School of Social 
Service of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica titled, “Social Welfare Needs and Sery- 
ices in the Military.” This research project 
identified 70 social welfare need: and serv- 
ices which appeared to have applicability to a 
military population. 

Dr. Masi’s list of services included among 
other needs, family planning; day care pro- 
vision for children of working mothers, coun- 
selling (vocational, parent-child, etc.), home- 
maker services, foster home finding, services 
for unmarried mothers and fathers, protec- 
tive services for children who may be ne- 
glected, etc. All the services were rated as 
“needed”. Many persons who judged Dr. 
Masi's study indicated that while several of 
the services were needed, they were not being 
Provided at all for the military. For example, 
treatment for childrn and teen-agers with 
social problems such as delinquency, drop- 
outs, received the highest number of “needed” 
answers (95 out of 96), yet this service also 
received an indeterminate rating, The study 
clearly indicated that several services were 
being provided and staffed by untrained peo- 
ple when these services required professional 
personnel. 

A question arises, Are not the Red Cross 
and USO making available the needed services 
delineated in the Masi study?” Dr. Masi’s 
study indicated that none of the 70 services 
were adequately provided by civilian agencies 
or quasi-official agencies. As one of her con- 
clusions, Dr. Masi wrote: 
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The need for these services Is clear, and 
since neither civilian nor quasi-official agen- 
cies are providing them, and, based upon the 
military philosophy of ‘caring for its own,’ 
the particular implication for civilian agen- 
cies as well as for the Red Cross and USO 
ts clear.” 

On November 14, I met with a USO com- 
mittee comprised of the directors of the 
armed services committees of the six member 
agencies of USO. I shared with them the con- 
tents of this presentation and underscored 
Dr. Masi’s reference to USO. While this USO 
committee was of the opinion that one study 
did not establish an indisputable fact, there 
Was a consensus that the military and na- 
tional USO should meet to discuss the whole 
spectrum of welfare needs for servicemen 
and their families, It is my best recollection 
that USO would respond to any initiative 
that the military would originate. 

In sharing this phase of my presentation 
with a select group in the Pentagon, I was 
told that the individual and family problems 
of military personnel are the result of per- 
sonality or family group disorders and that 
these causations should not be ascribed to 
the military. Pitirin A. Sorokin has provided 
us with the answer to this allegation. He 
stated: “. . that so long as it exists and 
functions, any system incessantly generates 
consequences which are not the results of the 
external factors to the system, but the con- 
sequences of the existence of the system and 
of its activities. As such, they must be im- 
puted to it, regardless of whether they are 
good or bad, desirable or not, intended or not, 
by the system.” 

In a letter to the Department of Defense 
sometime ago, I suggested, with the support 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, that the Department of Defense set 
up a social work division at the DOD level. 
The response that I received indicated that 
the social welfare needs of military personnel 
and their families were being adequately pro- 
vided by the chaplaincy. 

Traditionally, the military has held that 
the chaplain was the one to turn to with 
troubles. The Masi report states (page 197), 
“obviously the chaplain does not see him- 
self in this role and rightly so. For those 
who contend that the chaplain is the one to 
take care of the problems of the military 
man and his family this finding would offer 
much disagreement.” 

In her study, which primarily was con- 
cerned with the Air Force, Dr. Masi included 
Army chaplains. She reported: 

“The Army considers the chaplain’s pri- 
mary responsibility to be for the troops first, 
and any energies remaining could then be 
directed toward dependent personnel. Very 
frequently, the chaplain’s primary respon- 
sibility consumes all his efforts and energy. 
Here is a real gap that I feel could be filled 
with a social worker. 

What about medical services for military 
personnel? The Dependents Care Act 
of 1956 opened the door to the new law which 
authorized an expanded program of civilian 
in-patient and out-patient care. The bill, the 
Uniformed Services Health Benefits . 
signed by the President on Sept. 30, 1966 has 
to be refined. The new medical program, 
since January 1, 1967, provided for institu- 
tional residential care in private nonprofit, 
public and state institutions and facilities 
for the seriously physically handicapped and 
moderately or severely mentally retarded 
wives and children of members of the uni- 
formed services. Unfortunately, only 10% of 
these wives and children can be accommo- 
dated in public or private nonprofit insti- 
tutions. Space is not available for 90% of 
the cases, There is need to support the pro- 
posal that dependents eligible for facility 
care be permitted accommodations in ac- 
credited private profit institutions. The law 
equally provides that servicemen pay an ini- 
tial share of the monthly cost of this program, 
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E-Is through E-5s must pay $25 a month. 
Eis and E-5s, so I believe, should not be re- 
quired to pay this amount. The salaries are 
barely adequate to pay the expenses of nor- 
mal family living. In my personal opinion, 
Individuals in every pay grade should be en- 
titled to this service for their dependents 
without having to share in the cost. 

Under the same bill, sponsors of depend- 
ents who use civilian outpatient care sources 
are required to pay a $50 deductible plus 
20% of the expenses in excess of the deducti- 
ble for each dependent who uses such sources, 
I believe that this requirement is valid where 
CONUS operations are concerned. However, 
m many overseas areas, military personnel 
and dependents in Isolated areas are finan- 
cially penalized because of circumstances be- 
yond their control. For these individuals, the 
deductible and percentage payments should 
be waived. I wish to conclude this problem 
section of my presentation by mentioning 
the need to provide dental care for military 
dependents. Congress should be encouraged 
to pass a bill calling for care by civilian 
dentists. 

What can be done to resolve many of the 
military social welfare problems? 

I believe the Department of Defense should 
apprise Congress of the full dimensions of 
the social problems confronting military per- 
sonnel. Congress, currently, looks only at the 
visible tip of the iceberg and is ignorant 
of the huge submerged mass, The tendence 
of Defense witnesses at Congressional hear- 
ings has been to project problems only in 
the dimensions of the amount of money being 
requested for a particular fiscal year. While 
the House has been more cooperative, the 
Senate is much less knowledgeable and has 
little sympathetic understanding of military 
social needs. Why does this situation exist? 
Congress does not get the facts it needs 
from the Department of Defense, In this con- 
nection, there was an Interesting article in 
the Congressional Record of November 21, 
1967, quoting Congressman Porter Hardy, who 
is chairman of a special subcommittee cre- 
ated by Representative Mendel Rivers to in- 
vestigate the decision-making process under 
Secretary McNamara. Congressman Hardy 
said: 

“The Congress is powerless to carry out its 
mandate and discharge its constitutional 
duties unless accurate, candid and timely in- 
formation is provided by officials and officers 
of the defense establishment.” 

DOD has increasingly concentrated on the 
use of cost-benefit modes of analysis and has 
been less interested in the military as a 
human institution. To quote Morris Jano- 
witz, “The military organization will have to 
continue to focus in the transformation of 
its bureaucratic authority from a rigid system 
of domination to a more flexible and human- 
istic type of authority .. .” 

It was inevitable that the Department of 
the Army establish a Community Service Pro- 
gram that would provide information, as- 
sistance and guidance to members of its 
indigenous community. It was equally in- 
evitable, since this program if successfully 
operated would also result in increased career 
satisfaction, that it be conducted and super- 
vised by a military staff with social work 
training. 

I would advise that the Army Community 
Service Program be administratively re- 
moved from the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and set up as a distinct responsibility 
unit. In the Army, social workers were tra- 
ditionally members of the psychiatric treat- 
ment team. In providing welfare services, I 
believe personnel should be treated as clients 
and not as patients. 

If Mr. Janowitz’ presumption is to be- 
come a reality, the Army will increasingly 
require the skill of the social worker. The 
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to technological changes. By giving social 
work a separately functioning identity, in- 
terpretations of needs could be more directly 
related to Department policy makers with- 
out having to be channeled through another 
professional discipline whose prognoses and 
treatment skills are only relatively congru- 
ous. Then, again, by establishing this sepa- 
rate entity, the military’s observation vis-a- 
vis social welfare needs will become sharper. 
For example, operational organizations such 
as the military choose not to observe more 
than they can process with given resources, 
and they selectively screen observations to 
fit organizational goals, strategy and tactics. 

As to post commanders—they occupy the 
key position for the initiation of policy. The 
Armed Forces Journal of August 19, 1967 
reports that the DOD has said that military 
commanders and their subordinates are not 
doing a good job of keeping on top of the 
family housing situation within their com- 
mands. If this is true, the failure is deplor- 
able. You may ask why, if this is true, hasn't 
the Department rectified the situation. I do 
not know the answer. But I believe that post 
commanders can do a more effective job in 
ascertaining facts regarding the humane 
problems of their personnel and dependents 
if they will impress their subordinates that 
there is “no need to protect the old man.” 
Only when these commanders are fully ap- 
prised of all salient problems can they ade- 
quately resolve the problems or recommend 
needed policy changes. 

There are several subordinates who, on 
paper, have the responsibility to assist serv- 
icemen with their personal and family prob- 
lems. Commanders should evaluate perform- 
ance against job description. They should 
critically examine post programs designed to 
meet human needs and by the use of social 
indicators determine if these programs are 
competently conducted. It is also important 
that commanders check the efficiency of their 
intra-post communication system. Examples 
can frequently be cited of enlisted men and 
Officers who have needlessly spent endless 
hours seeking assistance for family prob- 
lems when existing programs could have 
been utilized. As of August 31, 1966, 43.9% 
of all male commissioned officers and war- 
rant officers and only 19.7% of all enlisted 
men were aware of the existence of the 
Army Community Service Program. It is ap- 
parent that unit orientations and publica- 
tions and post newspapers are not adequately 
alerting personnel as to existing programs. 

As to the Army Community Service Pro- 
gram—despite its rapid growth and the ex- 
cellent quality of its staff, it will not attain 
even moderate success if it persists in limiting 
itself to on-post resources. The Army Commu- 
nity Service Program will serve best if it acts 
as the coordinating link between post and 
community welfare resources. The Army Com- 
munity Service social worker should interpret 
military needs to the adjacent community. 
He should encourage the establishment of a 
military-community service. 

It seems to me that the Department of the 
Army tends to feel less sanguine about the 
Army Community Service Program than it 
ought to, May I say that if this program is 
not strengthened, if it is encouraged to die 
on the vine for lack of understanding and 
support, then all the Army’s emphasis on 
recruitment, training, education and control 
will be weakened. In WAR AND PEACE, Leo 
Tolstoy wrote, In warfare the force of armies 
is the product of the mass multiplied by 
something else, an unknown X.“ Tolstoy 
identified the “X” as “the spirit of the Army.” 
Dr, Samuel A. Stauffer, who directed the 
World War II study on attitudes of military 
men, extended the definition and said that 
Tolstoy’s “X” or “spirit” could be achieved 
only with the resolution of the serviceman's 
social and psychological problems. The Army 
Community Service Program can effectively 
do the social welfare job. 
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I was asked to make a blunt presentation. 
I agreed to do so for two reasons. The first 
is that I believed that the morale and the 
social well-being of military families will 
vastly contribute to our national security The 
second was my belief that by shaping a qual- 
itative program the Army will give greater 
credence to Major General James G. Har- 
bord's statement—“The greatest of all de- 
mocracies is an Army.” 


OPPENHEIMER FUND MODELS AD- 
VISORY FEES ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE MUTUAL 
FUND PROPOSALS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, some- 
times in the heat of debate over impor- 
tant legislative proposals, when tempers 
are frayed and emotions running high, 
there is a tendency to think ill of the op- 
position. Still, every now and then, we 
must stop and realize that an industry 
which is opposing vitally needed legisla- 
tion designed to protect members of the 
public is not entirely composed of ob- 
structive members. 

These comments arise from reading a 
story in the Wall Street Journal this 
week entitled Oppenheimer Fund, Inc., 
Plans Advisory Fees Partially on Re- 
sults.” The article explains how the Op- 
penheimer Fund, which is a mutual fund, 
has proposed a unique method of com- 
puting its advisory fees based upon a 
performance of the fund compared with 
the performance of the Standard and 
Poor’s Stock Price Index. 

I feel that this is a particularly note- 
worthy event because I believe the first 
time that such a management-fee pro- 
posal appeared in print was this year in 
the form of a committee print of S. 1659, 
the SEC legislative proposals, printed by 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. These proposals have not yet 
been enacted. 

The Oppenheimer Fund has gone 
ahead on its own to cooperate with the 
SEC even before the proposals have been 
enacted. The Oppenheimer Fund should 
be commended for its willingness to dis- 
card the prejudices of its industry in fa- 
vor of those management incentives de- 
sirable for the benefit of its own share- 
holders. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 5, 1967] 
OPPENHEIMER FUND INC., PLANS ADVISORY 

FEES PARTIALLY ON RESULTS—MANAGEMENT 

Frm Wovu.ip Ger Bonus rw Funp OUT- 

PERFORMS MARKET, OR PENALTY mF Nor 

New Lonk.— Oppenheimer Fund Inc. pro- 
posed to its stockholders a new investment 
advisory fee schedule that would penalize its 
management company if the fund’s results 
didn’t outperform the general market and 
reward it if results did. 

The “performance” provision of the new 
management fee to Oppenheimer Manage- 
ment Corp. plans to have the fee partially 
based on the investment results of the fund 
at the end of year compared over the same 
period with Standard & Poor's Stock Price 
Index of 500 stocks. Under this schedule the 
management company will be entitled to a 
“bonus” at the rate of 0.05% of average net 
assets for each percentage point by which the 
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Oppenheimer Fund’s performance exceeds 
that of the index, up to a maximum of 0.30% 
of net assets. 

If the fund’s performance is below the S&P 
500 index, the management company will be 
penalized by having to refund to the fund 
at the rate of 0.05% of average net assets 
for each percentage point below the index, 
up to a maximum of 0.30% of net assets. 

The Oppenheimer Fund will have a basic 
fee schedule computed daily on the fund's 
net asset value starting at 0.50% for the first 
$150 million and declining thereafter to 
0.36% for the excess over $1.05 billion. The 
fund has currently about $140 million of 
assets. 

The “bonus” provision based on perform- 
ance will be applied in addition to the basic 
fee based on net asset value. Here’s how the 
new schedule would apply to 1966 results: 
The Fund had a 0.6% increase in net asset 
value per share. The percentage change in the 
Standard & Poor's index was a decline of 
13.1%. Thus the management company 
would get a $211,422 bonus in addition to 
its basic $352,371 fee based on 0.5% of net 
assets. During the first nine months of 1967 
the net asset value of a share of the fund 
increased 29.7% while the index increased 
19.6% in the nine months. 

The Oppenheimer Fund currently has a 
performance-type fee schedule, but the cur- 
rently used fee schedule hasn’t a provision 
for penalizing results that don’t measure up 
to general market performance. Under the 
present management agreement, last year 
Oppenheimer paid $703,340, substantially 
above the $563,793 total due under the new 
fee. 

A number of smaller funds have manage 
ment fee schedules containing penalties for 
below-average performance. But Oppen- 
heimer is believed to be the largest fund 
thus far to propose a plan of this type. In- 
dustry sources said that a number of other 
larger mutual funds are studying a bonus- 
type proposal. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission in the special report that it 
made to Congress in December 1966 criti- 
cized an advisory fee formula that was di- 
rectly tied to capital gains or appreciation. 

The new fee schedule will be presented to 
stockholders at a special meeting Dec. 28. 
Stockholders will also be asked to approve a 
3-for-1 stock split and to increase the fund’s 
stock authorization to 50 million from 25 
million currently. There are currently about 
5 million shares of Oppenheimer Fund out- 
standing. 


POSITIVE ACTION ON VIETNAM 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, while the 
headlines of our major newspapers fea- 
ture story after story about anti-Viet- 
nam protest demonstrations and anti- 
draft demonstrations, the many evi- 
dences that the great majority of the 
American people understand and sup- 
port our Vietnam policy regrettably do 
not receive the attention they deserve. 

Because of this, I wish to invite the 
attention of Senators to a recent article 
published in the Stamford Advocate, 
reporting on a Christmas drive at the 
University of Maryland in support of 
the Ton Sun Nhut Orphanage in South 
Vietnam. I ask unanimous consent that 
this item be printed in the Recorp. In 
doing so, I am proud to point out that 
one of the students responsible for the 
success of this drive is a Connecticut 
resident by the name of Jimmy Gold- 
stein, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
M. Goldstein, of 15 Lanark Road, 
Stamford. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[From the Stamford Advocate, Nov. 29, 1967] 
On THE Square Wir LEN MASSELL 

Jimmy Goldstein, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel M. Goldstein of 15 Lanark Rd., a stu- 
dent at the University of Maryland has been 
doing some interesting things recently. 

Home for the Thanksgiving holiday, 
Jimmy, a member of Sigma Pi Fraternity, 
Alpha Chi Chapter, told how his fraternity 
just completed a Christmas drive for an 
orphanage at Ton Sun Nhut, in South Viet- 
nam. 

The chapter started the drive at the Insti- 
gation of one of the alumni brothers, who 
had just returned from South Vietnam, and 
had visited the orphanage. He was so im- 
pressed by the youngsters there, that on his 
return he asked his fraternity brothers if 
they would do something for these kids— 
unfortunate victims of the war. 

The boys at Sigma Pi responded. They had 
signs printed for store windows in College 
Park, and started to contact all of the other 
fraternities and sororities, as well as the 
men’s and women’s dorms, 

They ended up collecting 1,500 toys, count- 
less bars of soap, non-perishable candy, and 
children’s clothing. They spent one Saturday 
picking up these items, sorting and packing 
them. The following Sunday, they rushed the 
packages to an air base for speedy trans- 
portation to South Vietnam, and the orphan- 
age. 

They did this at a time when they could 
have been at a football game, or off doing 
whatever college kids do on a weekend off. 
Particularly interesting at this time is that 
this is a group that is not. “protesting” any- 
thing, or having a time at pot“ parties. 


WORLD EFFORTS IN HEALTH 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 6, 1967, Mrs. Frances Humphrey 
Howard delivered a speech at the Uni- 
versity Hospital, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, entitled “Our World Efforts in 
the Fields of Health, Nutrition, and Pop- 
ulation.” 

Mrs, Howard, who is chief of the spe- 
cial projects and organization liaison 
branch, office of the war on hunger for 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, made a very thoughtful presenta- 
tion which is worthy of being read by my 
colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the Recor at the conclusion of 
these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Howard is a remarkable person. She is a 
career civil servant in the Agency for 
International Development of the De- 
partment of State. She is chief of liaison 
to nongovernmental organizations and 
special project. branch in the office of the 
war on hunger. She provides continuing 
liaison with the U.S. nongovernmental 
organizations and through them works 
with the many international organiza- 
tions that are accredited to the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 

For the past 5 years she has served as 
liaison with U.S. voluntary agencies in 
foreign services such as CARE, Catholic 
Relief Service, the American Joint-Jew- 
ish Distribution Committee, Lutheran 
World Service, and so forth. She has 
been a U.S. representative for the 
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Agency for International Development 
as well as a participant at international 
conferences, including the Pacific Con- 
ference on Urban Growth, at Hawaii, 
1967; the United Nation’s Food and Agri- 
culture Organization seminar on “Young 
World Food and Development,” at Des 
Moines, 1967; the Fifth Pan-American 
Conference of Social Welfare, at Lima, 
Peru, 1965; the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work, in Athens, Greece, 
1964; and the Asian seminar on “The 
Role of Asian Women in Economic and 
Social Development,” at Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, 1963. Because of Mrs. 
Howard’s special interest in the Inter- 
American Commission of Women and 
the Voluntary Agencies in Latin Amer- 
ica, she has been appointed to the In- 
ternational Advisory Council of the 
Sixth Pan American Conference and 
Congress of Social Welfare, to be held in 
Venezuela, March 1968. 

During World War II, Mrs. Howard 
served under Eleanor Roosevelt in the 
Office of Civilian Defense. She has also 
served as consultant to the National Con- 
ference of the U.S. National Commission 
of UNESCO in 1955, and to the White 
House Conference on Foreign Aspects of 
U.S. National Security in 1958. In 1957, 
she organized the first United Nations 
Association’s people-to-people tour to 
Europe. In 1958, as director of the 
AAUN in Maryland, she traveled to the 
Soviet Union, Jordan, Egypt, and East 
and West Germany. 

A native of South Dakota, she holds 
a master’s degree in sociology from 
George Washington University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and has done advanced 
work in international relations at Johns 
Hopkins University. She now serves on 
a part-time basis on the faculty of 
Maryland University’s graduate school 
of social work, teaching seminars in in- 
ternational community development. In 
1962-63, as a member of the graduate 
faculty, she taught at the University of 
North Carolina School of Social Work. 
In March 1966, Lane College, Jackson, 
Tenn., bestowed upon Mrs. Howard the 
honorary degree of doctor of humanities. 

In 1960, she received the Business and 
Professional Women’s National Busi- 
ness Week Award for her outstanding 
professional achievements and commu- 
nity service. 

Mrs. Howard lives in North Arlington, 
Va., a suburb of Washington, D.C. She 
is the mother of two, William, 21, a 
senior at the University of Minnesota, 
and Anne, 18, now attending Boston 
University. 
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Hippocratic fraternity. But I was: married to a 
physician—I am a widow now—and this 
circumstance has brought me very close to 
the medical profession. Moreover, as a social 
scientist, I feel a certain kinship to physi- 
cians and other health professionals. 

Julian Huxley once said that, in his opin- 
ion, “the most vital task of the present age 
is to formulate a social basis for civilization, 
to dethrone economic ideals and replace 
them by human ones... To the biologist 
who is not afraid of being a humanist, the 
essence of human life is seen in social rela- 
tionships”. 

Ifully agree with Huxley. And so I venture 
to say that health is not an end in itself, 
that we do not live merely to be healthy. But 
good health will contribute to the good life 
and help the healthy human being create 
the good society. 

My medical friends have often said to me 
that they profit much from sharing their 
experiences with social scientists. They as- 
serted that such a close extra-curricular as- 
sociation contributes to better teaching, bet- 
ter research, better health protection for all. 

Similarly, some doctors I know claim that 
their greatest teachers have been patients— 
such human beings have taught them more 
than the most elaborate colored plates in 
the most expensive textbooks. 

What has brought us here together today 
is our common interest In one of the most 
important tasks which face us, namely in- 
ternational cooperation in health. 

It is a task that is affected by such world 
problems as poverty and rising population 
rates, to be sure. These and other problems 
are inter-related. But the mood and spirit of 
our times spurs us on to meeting these 
problems head-on. 

Much can be done now, and must be done 
now, with the tools we have—research knowl- 
edge, technical expertise, perfected and 
tested supplies and materials, trained man- 
power, and public administration experience. 

Science is now placing its miracles at the 
disposal of medical and nutritional disci- 
plines. A century ago, all but 20 of the ele- 
ments found in nature were laboratory 
curiosities. Now all 92 are at. work, and new 
ones are being synthesized in atomic reactors. 

This is the kind of progress that science 
fiction writers have trouble keeping up with. 
And it is the kind of progress that has be- 
come inevitable and almost automatic in 
the United States, Canada and some ad- 
vanced European countries. It has an energy, 
a momentum, a direction, a multiplier of its 
own, 

Above all, we will need international co- 
operation. Without cooperation between na- 
tions we shall never achieve our highest 
ideals and goals—a free world, free from 
strife, free from hunger, poverty, and misery 
and free from disease. 

The Vice President of the United States 
recently stated that, in his opinion, “health 
is one of the threads that weave the fabric 
of peace. There is no peace in a society 
racked by disease”. A nation plagued by 
hunger and disease can be permanently 
robbed of its productivity and creativity. 

You, the doctors, have long known this 
and have helped make it clear to us in gov- 
ernment, in Canada, in the United States, 
and elsewhere in the world. 

That is why we, in the United States, have 
made the campaign against. pestilence, dis- 
ease, malnutrition, and illiteracy one of the 
cornerstones of our foreign aid program. 

In the last year’s Foreign Aid Message to 
the Congress, President Johnson stated that 
“the incessant cycle of hunger, ignorance 
and disease is the common blight of the de- 
veloping world. This vicious pattern can be 
broken, Tt must be broken if democracy is to 
survive”. x 

Today, sixty 
cluding 70 percent of 


percent of the people; in- 
the pre-school chil- 
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dren in the developing countries, are mal- 
nourished. Each year malnutrition is the 
major factor in the death of almost half of 
the children in the less-developed nations 
before they reach the age of six. 

Of those who survive infancy, malnutri- 
tion produces mental and physical retarda- 
tion in 10 to 25 percent. Infant mortality 
rate is five times that of the developed coun- 
tries. Life expectancy is only 47 years of age, 
compared with 70 years of age in the devel- 
oped countries. There is one doctor for every 
4,300 people, compared with one doctor for 
every 800 in the developed nations. 

Killing and crippling diseases are still 
widespread in many developing countries, 
where malaria, smallpox, cholera, rabies and 
other diseases are still to be brought under 
control, 

The Agency for International Development 
of the Department of State increased its 
health programs by two-thirds in fiscal year 
1967, totalling $178 million, to control and 


for emphasis in the health field in our in- 
ternational cooperative program. 

He placed first the emphasis on develop- 
ment of health manpower resources. 

Second, he placed increased emphasis in 
the field of nutrition with a focus on the 
preschool child. 

A third area of emphasis relates to popula- 
tion growth rates. 

The fourth broad area deals with in- 
creased emphasis on disease control. 

In all these areas we are now working in 
concert with the countries involved and with 
other participating countries and interna- 
tional, official and private voluntary orga- 
nizations. 

We are fully cognizant that our contribu- 
tion is and will be only supplemental to the 
efforts of each developing country itself. The 
real achievements will come not from this 
supplemental effort but from the dedication 
and statesmanlike contributions that will be 
made by leaders such as you in the various 
countries. 

Development of health manpower resources 
programs are now being stepped up every- 
where. The President’s proposal that an In- 
ternational Career Service in Health within 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare be created is now being implemented. 
Similarly, the proposal that Peace Corps re- 
cruitment to meet health manpower needs 
in the developing nations is now being car- 
ried out. 

Two weeks ago, the Vice President of the 
United States backed proposals to offer young 
people an opportunity for four years of “na- 
tional service” at home and abroad as a sub- 
stitute for service in the Armed Forces. 

we should carefully consider 

proposals,” the Vice President said, “to equate 

service in the Armed Forces with four years 

of national service, two of them in develop- 

ing nations and two in needful parts of 
America.” 

“Today in Vietnam,” 


he said, “there are 


Navy and Marine Corpsmen have earned the 
trust of any serviceman who has needed 
medical assistance. 

“Would it not be a step forward,” the Vice 
President asked, “if these men found it 
easier upon their return to civilian life... 
to continue to provide health care?” 

The development of health manpower has 
been one of the strongest and most signifi- 
cant activities in United States-supported 
technical assistance programs, 

Throughout the years these programs con 
tinue to have a high priority in the Agency 
for International Development and its 

predecessors. 


The developing countries are oe a 
number of leaders or potential leaders in 
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various professional disciplines to the United 
States for graduate or advanced study and to 
promote the training of the bulk of the man- 
power needed to provide the variety of serv- 
ices required within the countries them- 
selves. 

There have not only been between 300 and 


specialized 
United States every year, but support has 
been given to the development of medical, 
nursing, public health and other institutions 
in the developing countries. 

There are, at present, quite a few AID. 
financed university-to-university relation- 
ships and a variety of others involving di- 
rect-hire AID. advisors. 

The creation of institutions for education 
and training would be to little avail if mech- 
anisms for the effective utilization of per- 
sonnel did not exist. To overcome some of 
the obstacles to placement of trained person- 
nel, AID. and predecessor agencies have 
given assistance to Ministries of Health to 
improve the organization, administration 
and financing of health services, community 
water supply systems and other program 
activities. 

Turning to the problem of nutrition, 
especially as far as children are concerned, 
the Food for Peace and Food for Freedom 
programs administered by A.I.D. today reach 
70 million children, 10 million under the age 
of five. The goal is to reach 150 million chil- 
dren annually by the end of the next five 
years. 

AID. is exploring new ways of getting 
enriched food supplements to preschool chil- 
dren, training professionals and technicians 
in nutritional health and in social services, 
and encouraging the growth of foods with 
required nutrients. 

The Nutrition and Child Feeding Service, 
a unit within the Office of the War on Hunger, 
strives toward the qualitative improvement 
of the nutrition of children and mothers. Its 
focus is on specific nutritive gaps. 

This AID. administrative unit encour- 
ages development of food industries in de- 
veloping countries, professional and lay edu- 
cation, and assists in the extension of food 
processing, preservation and conservation. It 
establishes relationships with the research, 
scientific and educational institutions and 
maintains continuing Maison with voluntary 
agencies. 

The focus of this Service is getting food of 
the right kind and quantity into the 
stomachs of the malnourished people. The 
staff capability of this Service is increased 
almost threefold by interagency agreements 
with the Public Health Service and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

In the field of disease control, the United 
States has been battling disease around the 
world on an intensified scale since World 
War II. 

AID. is now stepping up the time sched- 
ule in this continuing campaign, aiming at 
total elimination or permanent control of 
some of the world’s most widespread killing 
and crippling diseases. 

The Health Service of the Office of the War 
on Hunger is sponsoring programs of health 
manpower development, communicable dis- 
ease control, extension of community water 
supply and sanitation services and other 
health protective programs. 

Malaria control, for example, resulting from 
the combined efforts of our foreign aid, the 
World Health Organization, and dedicated 
people from your ranks, has changed the 
lives and brightened the ts. of mil- 
lions of people in the underdeveloped world. 

Hundreds of millions of people have been 
rescued from the debilitating effects of ma- 
laria. In 20 years, the annual incidence of 
new cases has been cut back from 350 million 
to less than 100 million. 

One third of the people who live in 
Malarious areas have been freed from the 
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danger of transmission. In India, because of 
malaria control, more than one billion man- 
days have been added each year to the econ- 
omy. In Latin America, malaria transmission 


the preparatory phase. We have altered the 
course of history. Look at the lives that have 
been saved and the pain that has been re- 
lieved. 

The battle continues other dis 
eases—often with success, but also with th dis- 
heartening defeats. There has been a sharp 
increase in the number of x cases 
around the world this year. But the World 
Health Organization goal to eradicate the 
disease from the world within a decade re- 
mains unchanged. The health oragnization’s 
authorities are confident mainly for two rea- 
sons, they can eradicate the disease: 

First, is the increasing availability of the 
more easily handled freeze-dried vaccine. 
The world is now capable of producing 
enough of the vaccine to supply every coun- 
try in need. 

The other major development is the per- 
fection of a new “jet gun”, so-called, that 
propels vaccine at a high velocity to the pre- 
cise depth of the skin needed to achieve the 
best results without using a needle. 

As many as 1400 persons have been vac- 
cinated in one hour in India with the easily 
portable gun. The problem seems to be to 
get the people being vaccinated to pass in 
front of the gun fast enough. 

In some parts of the world, such as Latin 
America, yellow fever, tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diarrheal diseases are still serious medi- 
cal problems. 

The mortality rate from tuberculosis is 
about 23 per 100,000 population in middle- 
America and 30 per 100,000 in South America. 
This compares with 4.3 per 100,000 population 
in the United States and 3.5 per 100,000 in 
Canada. 

Leprosy is a far greater problem in Latin 
America than is generally realized in North 
America. About 400,000 people suffer from 
the disease but only about 60 percent of the 
known cases are being treated. 

Fortunately, leprosy is now considered in 
most countries as just another communi- 
cable disease; compulsory isolation of lep- 
rosy patients has disappeared and leprosari- 
ums are slowly being transformed into hos- 
pitals. Venezuela has done a particularly 
outstanding job in training el for 
leprosy control and providing rehabilitation 
services for leprosy patients. 

In collaboration with the Pan American 
Health Organization, Venezuela has organized 
a training school to which physicians from 
throughout the Americas can go for training 
in the different aspects and procedures for 
leprosy control programs. 

Outside the immediate U.S. Government 
machinery, there is a whole constellation of 
educational, research, and scientific and pro- 
fessional institutions and organizations that 
are also involved in the international food 
nutrition and health programs. 

The land-grant colleges and universities 
through grants or contracts from AID. are 
playing an important part. Schools of public 
health, medical schools and other university 
departments have been involved, some under 
contract or grant from AI. D., others inde- 
pendently or through grants from founda- 
tions or other sources. 

A number of foundations have been par- 
ticularly concerned in the international food 
and nutrition and health fields and have pro- 
vided substantial grants related ome way or 
another to these sectors. 

A large new area of participation is now 
evolving. This is the vast potential of the 
United States food industry complex. The 
Agency for International Development con- 
tinues to encourage greater private partici- 
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pation in our assistance programs and the 
creation of a climate in the less developed 
countries that will promote a vigorous pri- 
vate sector. 

The most significant private sector in- 
volved in A.I.D. programs related directly to 
health and sanitation projects have been by 
the chemical industry; the pharmaceutical 
industry; private engineering and construc- 
tion firms involved in the design, construc- 
tion and operation of urban water supply and 
sewerage systems. 

The pharmaceutical industry in the United 
States, in Canada, and in Western Europe 
have made significant contributions to the 
health of people in the developing countries 
by the development and marketing of the 
important drugs and vaccines used through- 
out the world. 

The chemical industry is closely allied with 
the pharmaceutical industry and many of 
today's therapeutic agents were developed 
f-om unrelated chemical discoveries. The re- 
cent development of the plastic intra-uterine 
device is an example of a development in 
private industry which made possible a signi- 
ficant medical advance. 

The plastic intra-uterine device is now 
being used throughout the world. Without 
the plastic, there would be no intra-uterine 
device and little likelihood that developing 
countries would be carrying out effective 
family planning programs. 

The Agency for International Development 
has a special office of Private Enterprise to 
inform businesses and industries of oppor- 
tunities in developing countries, to serve as 
a focal point for information and coordinate 
A.ID. activities with respect to private en- 
terprise, and to assist the Agency for Inter- 
national Development in effectively utilizing 
the vast resoruces of private enterprise in its 
overseas programs, 

The role of professional organizations has 
long been very significant, even though less 
tangible than private industry and the foun- 
dations. 

Probably the most significant United States 
based professional society operating overseas 
is the Christian Medical Society. This group 
has more than 600 physician members serving 
in the developing countries and it maintains 
contact with hundreds of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries overseas. It annually sends more 
than $2 million worth of drugs, supplies and 
equipment to these institutions. 

The American Medical Association has 
been gradually expanding its activities in 
the international field. It has sponsored sev- 
eral significant conferences on international 
health; it serves as a focal point for infor- 
mation for American physicians wishing to 
serve overseas; and it provides assistance to 
AID. in the recruitment of physicians to 
serve abroad, 

The Association of American Medical Col- 
leges created an international division a few 
years ago under foundation grants and a 
contract with A.I.D. The Association has done 
work to stimulate the interest of medical 
schools in the United States in the needs and 
opportunities of medical education programs 
in the developing countries. 

All the medical schools in the United States 
now have a liaison officer for international 
activities. A survey by the Association re- 
vealed that over 4,000 full-time faculty mem- 
bers are interested in overseas service. The 
Association has undertaken a variety of serv- 
ices for A.I.D., the most significant being a 
year-long study of medical education in the 
developing countries. 

Significantly assisting in improving health 
and nutrition in the developing countries 
are the voluntary agencies. They are making 
an increasingly important contribution in 
such areas as food distribution, child feeding, 
disaster relief, disease control and rehabili- 
tation in the developing countries. 

Registered American voluntary agencies 
such as CARE, Catholic Relief, Church World 
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Service and others, now have some 900 Amer- 
ican representatives overseas and employ 
about 7,000 local personnel in the countries 
where they have programs. 

A number of non-sectarian, medically ori- 
enated, technical assistance organizations 
have developed since the Second World War. 
Two of the most successful of these or- 
ganizations have been Project HOPE and 
MEDICO. 

The first overseas program of Project HOPE 
took a large hospital ship to Southeast Asia 
where a number of medical care and training 
programs were carried out. A long-term 
rehabilitation program has been continued in 
Vietnam. Since then, the HOPE ship has been 
in Peru, Ecuador and Guinea. 

After the ship leaves, usually after 9 
months or more, a long-term institutionally 
based program is continued. 

MEDICO which began as an independent 
organization, now works through the admin- 
istration framework of CARE. It has had 
orthopedic, ophthalmological and other med- 
ical care-taking teams in countries of the 
Far East, South and Southeast Asia, Middle 
East, North Africa, East Africa and Central 
America. 

These projects range in size from small 
rural clinics to large city hospitals and they 
may include doctors, nurses, equipment and 
drugs. In 1965, MEDICO ministered to half 
a million sick and injured people. 

Both MEDICO and HOPE have some sal- 
aried overseas staff, but the majority of the 
medical personnel working overseas are 
volunteers working without pay or for sal- 
aries far below their U.S.-earning capacity. 

In all its efforts in the fields of health, 
nutrition, etc., A.I.D. maintains a continuing 
dialogue with international organizations 
such as the World Health Organization 
(WHO), the Pan-American Health Organi- 
zation (PAHO), UNICEF and FAO. This is 
effected through individual conferences or 
organized and planned committee for semi- 
nar sessions. 

Nutrition specialists, for example, work 
directly with their counterparts in these in- 
ternational organizations. These informal 
relationships are reinforced by an annual 
meeting of representatives of WHO, FAO, 
UNICEF and AJ. D. at which all programs of 
the respective agencies relating to nutrition 
are presented and discussed. 

Our limited time does not permit us to 
discuss in detail the wonderful work done 
by the World Health Organization in helping 
build strong national health services in 
countries around the world; in working with 
other governments on programs to eradicate 
or control epidemic, endemic, and other 
widespread diseases; and in promoting activi- 
ties for the improvement of nutrition, sani- 
tation, and maternal and child health. 

WHO also promotes and supports research; 
works for the standardization of nomencla- 
ture and international standards with re- 
spect to biologicals, pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, diagnostic tests, and food inspection; 
supports reference laboratories; furnishes 
direct advice and aid to governments in 
emergencies; and seeks to enlarge our knowl- 
edge of the relationships of health to social 
and economic development. 

The World Health Organization has a staff 
of more than 2,500, including doctors, nurses, 
administrators, scientists, statisticians; in- 
terpreters and so forth. In 1966, WHO was 
participating in over 900 government health 
projects in 143 countries and territories. 

The United States is a member of both 
WHO and PAHO. The United States not only 
makes a major financial contribution to these 
organizations but it participates actively in 
the policy-making through its delegation at 
the World Health Assembly. 

As for the problem of population control, 
assistance is now offered under a new policy 
permitting United States funds to be spent 
for contraceptive material when it is re- 
quested for family-planning programs. 
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We trust that common sense will prevail 
and the world will finally find it possible to 
cope with the human tidal wave which is 
threatening humanity itself with catas- 
trophe. 

The problem is indeed baffling. My col- 
league in the Office of the War on Hunger 
of the Agency for International Development 
of the Department of State and I—from the 
very able Administrator, Herbert Waters, on 
down—have been spending long hours well 
into the night trying to find solutions to the 
various facets of the problem. 

But I am an optimist. For a world society 
that is likely to have a man on the moon 
within the next three or four years, it should 
not be too difficult to devise ways to prevent 
people from starving on earth, or living in 
the shadow of disease, misery and despair. 

Now I know, in the minds of some of you 
the thought is ever-present: What can I per- 
sonally do to help in this world-wide effort 
to alleviate conditions and to make life more 
pleasant on this planet, 

The need is great, and each and every one 
of us can do something to help. In my opin- 
ion, the best and most effective way for a 
doctor, a nurse or a medical technician to 
render services would be through the World 
Health Organization and the Pan American 
Organization, or through such private agen- 
cies as MEDICO-CARE, the HOPE project, or 
the Christian Medical Society. Their ad- 
dresses may be found in any library reference 
section. 

It is very encouraging indeed to realize that 
the spirit of compassion and genuine broth- 
erhood is increasingly permeating the world 
atmosphere. And, with the eminent historian, 
Arnold Toynbee, I should like to say to you: 

“Our age will be remembered not for its 
horrifying crimes or its astonishing inven- 
tions, but because it is the first generation 
since the dawn of history in which mankind 
dared to believe it practical to make the 
benefits of civilization available to the whole 
human race.” 

I thank you. You have been a wonder- 
ful audience. 


THE RUSSIAN MEDITERRANEAN 
FLEET 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial entitled “Russia in the Mediter- 
ranean,” published in the Washington 
Star today, points to rapidly increasing 
naval activities in the Mediterranean. 
While, as observed in the editorial, the 
Russian Mediterranean fleet serves a 
historic ambition to dominate the Mid- 
dle East, the buildup also gives additional 
proof that the center of attention in 
the cold war has shifted to the Middle 
East. 

I agree with the editorial that the in- 
creased naval activity by the Russians 
calls for immediate adjustment by NATO. 

Mr. President, I commend the edi- 
torial to the attention of Senators and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RUSSIA IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

The Assembly of the Western European 
Union has good reason for the concern it 
feels over the withdrawal of French naval 
forces from the command structure of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. As stated 
at the assembly’s current meeting in Paris, 
the withdrawal has weakened NATO's south- 
ern fiank at a time when the Soviet Union 
is obviously intent upon building up a power- 
ful fleet in the Mediterranean. 

This force—designed, among other things, 
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to serve Russia’s historic ambition to domi- 
nate the Middle East—has been in the mak- 
ing for some time. Its development was given 


There can be little doubt that the Kremlin 
plans to add to it in a way that might in time 
counterbalance, if not outweigh, the United 
States Sixth Fleet and give the USSR a posi- 
tion of unprecedented strength in what used 
to be considered a Western lake. 

The WEU Assembly—made up of parlia- 
mentarians from Britain and the six-nation 
Common Market—has received a report 
eriticizing France and expressing fear that 
the Soviet naval growth constitutes a poten- 
tial threat to sea lanes vital to the West. 
Although Charles de Gaulle’s government 
may scoff at this—or may not particularly 
care—the danger is nonetheless real. Cairo 
says it will not grant base rights to Russia 
or any other power, but the statement falls 
far short of being a guarantee. On some not 
distant day, if Moscow presses hard enough, 
such rights may be forthcoming from Egypt. 
Further, again if Moscow presses hard 
enough, the leftist Algerian government may 
invite the USSR to move into the huge naval 
com at Mers-el-Kebir after the French 
pull out early next year. 

It may be, of course, that the Russians— 
having in mind world-wide propaganda con- 
siderations and the vulnerable nature of fixed 
bases in the nuclear age—may not really 
want to take over places like Mers-el-Kebir. 
It is clear, however, that they are anxious 
to become a formidable naval power in the 
Mediterranean. That is why their forces in 
that sea have increased over ten times since 
1963. That is why—as pointed out by Harlan 
Cleveland, American Ambassador to NATO— 
their naval operating days there during the 
first six months of this year were 400 per- 
cent greater than for all of 1963, and why 
their submarine operating days have in- 
creased by something like 2,000 percent in the 
past four years. 

Plainly enough, whatever it may do about 
bases, Russia is in the Mediterranean to stay, 
and NATO's military planning must be ad- 
justed accordingly. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY AT THE POSTSECONDARY 
LEVEL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, on 
September 12, 1967, I introduced on the 
floor of the Senate a universal educa- 
tional opportunity bill in the form of an 
amendment to S. 1126, the Higher Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1967. My bill 
would declare as the intent of Congress 
that universal educational opportunity 
at the postsecondary level be made 
available through appropriate public as- 
sistance. The procedural section of this 
proposal would direct the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
a study, with the assistance of a Com- 
mission established for this purpose, 
to determine the alternative plans that 
are capable of satisfying the congres- 
sional intent. 

The essence of my amendment is sim- 
ply this: to insure that. opportunity for 
education beyond the secondary level 
is not limited by financial barriers. In 
short—to borrow the language and spirit 
of a phrase used by the very eminent 
former Supreme Court Justice, Felix 
Frankfurter— 

The chance for higher education [would 
become] independent of the cash nexus. 


This proposal is neither new nor radi- 
cal. Its virtues are the same as those 
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supported in 1847 by Townsend Harris, 
the distinguished educator and founder 
of the City College of New York, who 
made the following stand for universal 
educational opportunity: 

Open the doors to all—let the children of 
the rich and poor take their seats together 
and know of no distinction save that of in- 
dustry, good conduct, and intellect. 


In order that an individual may have 
the capacity to cope positively with a 
very complex world, and that he may 
have the acuity to exercise creative and 
productive citizenship, it is clear that 
advanced education will be as necessary 
tomorrow as a high school diploma is 
today. If the egalitarian values and demo- 
cratic hopes which launched the noble 
American experiment in 1789 have any 
meaning within the context of a modern 
America it is that advanced educational 
opportunity must be made available to 
all without artificial restrictions of any 
kind—no more financial than racial or 
religious. 

I am pleased to observe, Mr. President, 
that Mr. J. W. Anderson, an articulate 
journalist associated with the Washing- 
ton Post, has also been giving some 
thought to this important matter of col- 
lege financing. In a very perceptive arti- 
cle, which appeared in the Post last 
Tuesday, December 5, 1967. Mr. Ander- 
son makes the point that— 

Free and universal higher education is, 
after all, a less radical idea today than free 
and universal high school education seemed 
at the turn of the century. 


Mr. President, we must begin today to 
meet the educational needs of tomor- 
row’s America. This task demands the 
attention of us all, and Mr. Anderson’s 
thoughtful article helps to focus our 
attention on the urgent need for a na- 
tional commitment to universal educa- 
tional opportunity beyond the high 
school. I commend this article entitled 
“Costs of College: A Federal Issue” to 
my colleagues and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD 
for their review. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 5, 1967] 

Costs OF COLLEGE: A FEDERAL ISSUE 
(By J. W. Anderson) 

The American colleges have now arrived 
at the point that the American high schools 
had reached by the middle 1920's. They are 
still mainly the possession of the upper 
middle classes, but only to a steadily di- 
minishing degree. They are, in fact, rapidly 
being democratized. Four out of every 10 
Americans of ccllege age are now actually 
enrolled in college, just about the propor- 
tion that went to high school in 1925. 

Local property taxes built the high schools, 
but financing the colleges is not going to 
be so simple. As a practical matter, the Fed- 
eral Government is the only instrument 
strong enough to carry out the simultaneous 
expansion of both capacity and quality that 
is already rapidly accelerating. The only real 
issue now is the form that the next decade’s 
Federal aid to higher education must take. 

In 1956, there were 2.8 million college and 
university students. By 1966, there were 6 
million. In 1956, the American colleges and 
universities cost $4.2 billion a year. By 1966, 
the cost had risen to $15 billion. That is to 
say, enrollments had doubled but costs had 
nearly quadrupled. 
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Currently a college education costs, on 
the national average, about $800 more each 
year per full-time student than the student 
pays in tuition and fees. The deficit now is 
running over $4 billion a year. Within five 
years, it will be nearly $8 billion. 

Most of this deficit is now being met by 
the States through their university systems. 
But, to maintain their present share of the 
burden, the States would have to find more 
new money for university budgets in the 
next five years than they added in the last 
ten. And there are urgent signs, of course, 
that they will not. 

The U.S. Office of Education is now taking 
a close look into the future of college financ- 
ing. Joseph Froomkin, OE’s assistant com- 
missioner for program planning, has car- 
ried out a pioneer study of the unanswered 
questions. 

The distribution of Federal aid to stu- 
dents is, first of all, a bit eccentric. Each 
graduate degree in the natural sciences costs, 
on the average, $7580 in Federal aid to stu- 
dents. But each graduate degree in educa- 
tion costs an average of $267 in Federal aid. 
In humanities, the average is. $449; in social 
sciences, $1939; in engineering, $1657. Is ad- 
vanced training in the sciences really worth 
five times as much to the country as in en- 
wae g, and 29 times as much as in educa- 

on 

The same kind of unintentional oddity 
affects the Federal aid to college and uni- 
versity construction. The institutions in 
large metropolitan areas enroll 46 per cent 
of the students, but got only 22 per cent 
of the aid last year. The institutions out in 
the country enroll 25 per cent of the stu- 
dents, but got 54 per cent of the construc- 
tion aid. 

Careful administration is the remedy to 
this kind of inequity. But the main ques- 
tion raised by Froomkin is much harder to 
resolve. The number of college students from 
low-income families will largely depend upon 
public aid, and that will increasingly mean 
Federal aid. If the Federal Government en- 
courages additional youngsters to go to col- 
lege, Froomkin asks, does not the Federal 
Government have a responsibility to expand 
the colleges? 

Almost half of the enrollment in the 
American colleges today comes from the top 
one-fourth of the economic ladder, with 
family incomes over $10,000. Fewer than 7 
per cent come from the poorest one-fourth. 

Froomkin then asked his computer what 
would happen if the Federal Government 
eliminated every financial impediment to 
attending college. With full scholarship aid 
to all who need and ask it, the computer 
replied, enrollment would rise to about 6.2 
million full-time undergraduates by 1972, 
instead of the 5.1 million who could be 
expected to enroll without Federal aid. 

The difference m enrollments is relatively 
modest because inadequate school prepara- 
tion and lack of interest would remain 
powerful deterrents among the poorest 
youngsters, even aside from any financial 
pressure. 

The other half of the aid issue is the 
deficit that the universities would bear for 
each of those 1.1 million additional under- 
graduates enrolled with Federal support. 

Perhaps the best answer is also the sim- 
plest: Give Federal scholarships to the 
youngsters who need them, and flat Federal 
subsidy to the university for each of its 
students. Free and universal higher educa- 
tion is, after all, a less radical idea today 
than free and universal high school educa- 
tion seemed at the turn of the century. 


SECOND HIGH CHURCHMAN VISITS 
LAS VEGAS 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, last Fri- 


day evening, Hugh B. Brown, first coun- 
selor to David O. McKay, president of 
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the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, spoke in Las Vegas. 

Thousands of persons, many of whom 
were not members of the Latter-day 
Saints Church, but were vitally inter- 
ested in the ecumenical spirit of our 
times, heard President Brown’s address 
at the Las Vegas Convention Center. 

President Brown is the second religious 
leader to visit Las Vegas in recent 
months. Earlier, the city was honored by 
a visit by the Most Reverend and Right 
Honorable Arthur Michael Ramsey, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who partici- 
pated in an ecumenical service. 

Las Vegas has been singularly honored 
by the visits of such respected and out- 
standing spiritual leaders. The Las Vegas 
Review-Journal, in its December 5 edi- 
torial, commented on the significance of 
these visits and of the remarkable con- 
tributions of the Latter-day Saints 
Church to the city of Las Vegas. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Las Vegas Review-Journal, Dec 5, 


COUNSELOR Brown’s Visrr Honors SOUTHERN 
NEVADA 


The visit to Las Vegas by Hugh B. Brown 
Friday held great significance to Mormons 
and non-Mormons alike in southern Nevada. 
Brown is first counselor to David O. McKay, 
president of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. 

Because of failing health on the part of 
President McKay, much of the role of active 
leadership of the LDS church has fallen on 
Brown. 

In many ways, Brown’s visit can be com- 
pared to the recent sojourn in Las Vegas 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In both 
cases, there was new evidence that Las Vegas 
has become a major city deserving of visits 
by high church leaders, and that its image 
as a “sin city” is fading. 

Brown is perhaps the highest official in 
the LDS church ever to visit southern Ne- 
vada. 

The visit is doubly appropriate, It was 
Latter-day Saints who first toiled their way 
across the high country of southern Utah 
to settle on the site that later became Las 
Vegas. The first schools, first churches, first 
farms and first mines in southern Nevada 
were wrought by the sweat and sacrifice of 
Mormon pioneers. 

Not only does Las Vegas owe a big piece 
of its heritage to the Latter-day Saints, 
even today Mormons represent a major por- 
tion of the community’s business and civic 
leadership. Every Las Vegan should join with 
them in appreciation of the visit of Counselor 
Brown. 


RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT OF 
IRAN-AMERICA SOCIETY 


Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, a no- 
table event took place at the Freer Gal- 
lery of Art on October 26, 1967, under 
the joint auspices of the Iran-America 
Society and the Freer Gallery participat- 
ing in a national salute to His Imperial 
Majesty Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, Sha- 
hanshah of Iran, and Her Imperial Maj- 
esty Shahbanou Farah of Iran. It was a 
double event because it was the birthday 
of His Imperial Majesty who has done so 
much to improve the standards of living 
and the way of life of a noble people and 
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serve as a stabilizing force in the Persian 

Gulf as well as the coronation of these 

two great leaders. 

I commend to the Senate the record of 
achievement of the Iran-America So- 
ciety whose president, Ralph E. Becker, a 
distinguished international lawyer, is an 
old friend of mine. 

This organization is only 3 years old 
and is exclusively dedicated to furthering 
the enduring friendship, mutually striv- 
ing for better understanding and cul- 
tural ties, between the people of Iran and 
the United States. Its purpose is to foster 
among Americans and Iranians a greater 
knowledge of the arts, literature, science, 
social customs, and the economic and po- 
litical patterns of the United States. So, 
it was befitting that this organization, 
with the cooperation of the State De- 
partment and the Ambassador of Iran, 
participate in a national salute with ex- 
hibits in 15 museums which included the 
Seattle Art Museum, Los Angeles County 
Museum, Detroit Institute of Arts, Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, Mo., Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Cincinnati Art Museum, Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
University, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, N. V., 
the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md., 
Textile Museum of Washington, D.C., 
the Library of Congress, and the Freer 
Gallery of Art. 

His Imperial Majesty, the Shah of Iran, 
has performed 26 years of noble steward- 
ship and, as stated by our Vice President, 
the coronation is a fitting ceremony 
marking these 26 years which have also 
been years of momentous achievement in 
Iran. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, Hon. HUBERT 
HUMPHREY; His Excellency, Hushang 
Ansary, Ambassador of Iran; and Ralph 
E. Becker, president of the Iran-Amer- 
ica Society, be printed in the Recorp. 

The moderator of this signal event was 
John Pope, director of the Freer Gallery 
of Art. The ceremonies included the pres- 
ence of the U.S. Marine Band. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY MARK- 
ING CELEBRATION OF SHAH OF IRAN AT THE 
FREER GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D.O., OCTOBER 
26, 1967 
Mr. Ambassador, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Friends, it is most appropriate that we cele- 

brate a great nation at this time and in this 

place. 

Today in Tehran His Imperial Majesty, 
Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, is being formally 
crowned Shahanshah of the Iranian nation, 
It is a fitting ceremony for marking twenty- 
six years of stewardship which have also been 
years of momentous achievement in Iran. 

Tt is a special pleasure for me to participate 
in this ceremony as I have only recently had 
the privilege of meeting with His Majesty 
here in Washington. The President and Mrs. 
Johnson were proud to have an opportunity 
to once again welcome such a stalwart friend 
and distinguished leader of a great and flour- 
ishing nation. We benefited from his wisdom 
and were stimulated by his forward looking 
statesmanship. 

The Shahanshah had refused to be the 
crowned head of a poor nation. He takes 
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today the symbol of his office in the cer- 
tainty that Iran has made great progress in 
its social and economic life. He will join to- 
day too with the aspirations of Iran’s 
women, symbolizing their full equality by 
placing a crown upon the head of the Em- 
press Farah. 

I can only speculate about the main- 
springs of Iran's unique talent. Scholars 
have asserted that it derives from clear skies 
and a bracing climate. Others have noted 
Iran’s flexible and beautiful language. It 
could be the vitality of a people whose re- 
ligion has taught that simplicity is virtue 
and whose very old culture found its heaven 
in light and truth. Iran’s artistry may owe 
even to the vicissitudes occasioned by a peo- 
ple’s historic unwillingness to be absorbed 
by a larger power, or by transitory force. 

I would like to recall how skillful leader- 
ship has, during a reign of just more than a 
quarter of a century, spurred the creation 
of a newly-constituted Iranian social and 
economic fabric. 

Much of the history of this period has 
been one of courage and perseverance, stead- 
fastness and determination, 

Iran was not blessed with peace at the 
beginning of this reign early in World War 
II. Iran was divided and occupied, but Iran 
survived. 

Neither were the early years of the Cold 
War easy ones. One fourth of the country 
was occupied by the Soviet Union. In a most 
dificult period, Iran persisted and those oc- 
cupying troops were removed. 

The following years were also not easy. 
The demands of modernization were sudden 
and appallingly difficult. Under the leader- 
ship of the Shah, Iran survived these crises, 
and new ways were found for the nation to 
direct its energies and control its vital re- 
sources so that it began to prosper. 

Through all these years, Iran has concen- 
trated on its internal needs and has played 
a constructive role in foreign affairs. Iran 
has not squandered its resources and ener- 
gies on foreign adventures. It has realized 
that the true strength of any country comes 
from greatness within, but it has also stead- 
fastly defended its independence and sov- 
ereignty so as to permit its internal devel- 
opment without outside interference, 

Under the leadership of the man who is 
being crowned this day, Iran has taught all 
of us that the task of nation building and 
maintaining a great nation requires above 
all else persistent effort and an unwillingness 
to turn from difficult tasks. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the works of art 
that we are going to visit together are not 
mere artifacts, they are not the relics of a 
civilization that has flourished and disap- 
peared. They are symbols of a still vibrant, 
living nation, and of its courageous leader. 

This is our way of saluting the man who 
today is being crowned Shahanshah of Iran 
and of celebrating too the coronation of his 
gallant partner in leading Iran toward its 
goals of peace and security, the Empress 
Farah. 

The people of America extend to the peo- 
ple of Iran our very best wishes for their 
continued progress and happiness. 

His Imperial Majesty has our prayers and 
good wishes in this great hour of his coro- 
nation, 


STATEMENT BY His EXCELLENCY HUSHANG 
ANsARY, AMBASSADOR OF IRAN AT THE FREER 
ART GALLERY, OCTOBER 26, 1967 


Mr. Vice President, distinguished guests, 
permit me to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for your presence here 
today. We are indeed grateful and deeply 
touched, Mr, Vice President, that you have 
taken time out from your important duties 
in order to join us on this auspicious occa- 
sion which underscores once again the deep 
bonds of friendship between our two nations. 
The people of Iran are indeed fortunate, Mr. 
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Vice President, to have in you a great and 
good friend. 

The coronation in Iran is not merely a 
time of pomp and circumstance. It reaches 
back thousands of years in Persian history 
and touches the deepest roots of our tradi- 
tions, our institutions and our national char- 
acter. On this auspicious occasion it brings 

the glorious past and bright future 
of Iran. It marks over a quarter of a century 
of self-sacrifice and unending devotion by 
the Shahanshah for the people of Iran, in its 
first stage to bring relief from internal chaos 
and establish order in external relations— 
and in its second session to revolutionize the 
entire social, economic and political struc- 
ture of the country. It is a source of pride— 
pride with humility—for the people of Iran 
that on his coronation the Shahanshah has, 
not only their love, complete loyalty and 
deep gratitude, but also the recognition of 
the world as a force for peace, for justice, for 
liberty and equality. If I may express the 
lesson we proclaim in the coronation, it is 
this: That the Shahanshah has taught the 
people of Iran to demonstrate that a nation 
can bring together the technology and social 
purpose of the modern world with the wis- 
dom and richness of its own experience. Iran 
has renewed the ancient truths in modern 
conditions, and it is for this that the Shahan- 
shah will be remembered most in the long 
succession of Iran’s kings. Thank you very 
much once again, Mr. Vice President, for this 
honor, 


REMARKS OF RALPH E. BECKER, PRESIDENT, 
IRAN-AMERICAN SOCIETY AT THE FREER 
GALLERY, OCTOBER 26, 1967 
Mr, Vice President, Your Excellency the 

Ambassador of Iran, Distinguished Guests, 

Friends, Mr. Pope, it is a great honor that we 

in the United States are participating in a 

National Salute to His Imperial Majesty Mo- 

hammad Reza Pahlavi, Aryamehr, Shahan- 

shah of Iran, and Her Imperial Majesty Em- 

press Farah Pahlavi, Shahbanou of Iran on a 

very joyous occasion—the Coronation of two 

wonderful leaders. Today is also the birthday 

of His Imperial Majesty, who has done 80 

much to improve the standards of living and 

the way of life of a noble people and serve as 

a stabilizing force in the Persian Gulf. We 

wish them good health, happiness and a long 

life together. 

Tran has sent to this country many dis- 
tinguished Ambassadors. However, this na- 
tion is unique in that it has sent a silent but 
effective second Ambassador in its great art 
objects which exist in practically every mu- 
seum in this country, Its popularity is well 
known. A few years ago the collection ‘7,000 
Years of Iranian Art” was received in this 
country and the exhibit broke attendance 
records in the museums in which it was 
shown, and was extended an additional year. 
In the Nation’s Capital we have many ex- 
amples of this great art—in the Freer Gal- 
lery, the Library of Congress, the Textile 
Museum and the National Gallery of Art. 
Iranian art is greatly appreciated as it always 
depicts serenity, sweetness and beauty of life 
in contrast to other arts that sometimes 
show anger, fear, torture and despair. Iran- 
ian art is inspiring and shows the true hu- 
man values. It has a long life of over 7,000 
years and recently, according to new archeo- 
logical finds, perhaps 8,000 years. 

Our organization, though only three years 
old, has a membership of over 500 and a dis- 
tinguished Board of Directors. ob- 
servance of Coronation Week we have put 
together a very fine program to commemo- 
rate the Coronation with exhibitions in 15 
museums participating in a National Salute 
from Seattle to Boston—Philadelphia to Los 
Angeles, It is highlighted by the ceremony 
today at this distinguished Gallery. 

Before introducing the Speaker for this 
occasion I want to thank Mr. Pope, his staff, 
the Department of State—particularly Mr. 
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Ted Eliot, Director of Iranian Affairs and Mr. 
Holiman, His Excellency the Ambassador of 
Iran, Hushang , and his staff and par- 
ticularly his Public Affairs Officer, Kambiz 
Panah and the Directors of the 15 museums 
throughout this country. 

When President Johnson was the Vice 
President he visited Iran and we hope Vice 
President Humphrey will, in due course, 
make a similar visit as a good omen for his 
future. It is a privilege to introduce the Vice 
President of the United States. 


THE OTEPKA CASE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, within the 
next few days Secretary of State Rusk 
will announce his decision in the cele- 
brated case of Otto Otepka, a State De- 
partment official accused of improperly 
giving information to congressional 
committees. 

The shocking details about the way 
this case has been handled, and particu- 
larly about the way the people’s “right 
to know” was thwarted in its handling, 
are set forth in a report published by the 
Advancement of Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic society. 

It is my fervent hope, Mr. President, 
that the full report of the hearing ex- 
aminer in the Otepka case will be made 
public, and that this report together with 
Secretary Rusk’s decision will shed some 
much-needed light on the facts. 

I want to call attention particularly 
to these points in the Sigma Delta Chi 
report: 

First. The hearings were secret and 
the transcript has been kept secret thus 
far with no valid justification. 

Second, A hearing officer was selected 
within the State Department, subject to 
all the pressures within the Department, 
instead of obtaining the services of an 
impartial outside examiner. 

Third. There have been major con- 
flicts in testimony and major omissions 
of official explanation as to the use of 
illegal eavesdropping and wiretapping in 
the collection of evidence to discredit Mr. 
Otepka, thereby to justify his ouster. 

If the hearing examiner’s report is 
not made public or if it and Mr. Rusk’s 
decision either singularly or together do 
not present a clear picture of what hap- 
pened, Mr. President, I feel that a full 
congressional investigation will be in 
order. 

The functioning of Congress will be 
seriously hampered, and the will of the 
people thwarted, if officials of executive 
agencies are required to live in fear that 
they will lose their jobs or be demoted 
or punished in any way for giving in- 
formation to Congress. Factual, accurate 
information from the executive branch 
is a cornerstone for much of the legisla- 
tion which must be enacted for the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recor at this point 
the portion of the Sigma Delta Chi report 
dealing with information in the Otepka 
case, as follows: 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The State Department has another such 
controversy on its hands. In the first two 
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months after the FOI Act went into effect, 
State received about a dozen formal requests 
for specific documents and granted them all 
except three. All three refusals covered tran- 
scripts of hearings concerning Otto Otekpa, 
a department official accused of improperly 
leaking information to congressional com- 
mittees. State classifies the transcripts as 
relating to internal personnel matters, a spe- 
cific exemption under the law. 

The State Department secrecy in this in- 
stance was an obvious effort to hide a record 
that is ambarrassing to Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and other high officials. The only 
real justification for secrecy on personnel rec- 
ords is for the protection of the government 
employee. This could not be used in the 
Otepka case, for Otepka had asked that the 
hearings be public so he could get the full 
story of the “get Otepka” conspiracy before 
the public. 

When the fallacy of the original justifica- 
tion for secrecy was pointed out, the State 
Department then claimed that it was justi- 
fied in conducting secret hearings because 
national security was involved. In this in- 
stance it was pointed out that two docu- 
ments used in the hearings as evidence car- 
ried a national security classification. 

Under questioning, the State Department 
lawyer admitted that the two documents 
with a national security classification had 
already been published in full in the re- 
ports of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. Although this publication had 
taken place with State Department knowl- 
edge more than a year prior to the Otepka 
hearing, the State Department refused to 
change its position. 

A study of this entire case makes it ob- 
vious that the State Department was mis- 
using a claim of national security for pur- 
poses of hiding or obscuring the record. The 
record of this case discloses a disgraceful 
pattern of inaccurate and misleading testi- 
mony by high State Department officials. 
These officials gave inaccurate misleading 
testimony in connection with security cases. 
When Otepka gave testimony and produced 
records proving that superiors had lied under 
oath, the superiors used unauthorized eaves- 
dropping and wiretapping as well as other 
police state methods to try to obtain grounds 
for firing Otepka. 

High State Department officials denied they 
had engaged in eavesdropping and wiretap- 
ping when questioned under oath by a con- 
gressional committee, and they made the 
same denials to the press. Later, these of- 
ficials were forced to admit that there had 
been the eavesdropping and wiretapping as 
part of a “get Otepka” move. 

For the four years that this case has been 
pending before the State Department, the 
Department press office has engaged in a 
broad pattern of inaccurate and misleading 
statements to reporters and interested citi- 
zens in an effort to smear Otepka. That 
outrageous pattern of deception has con- 
tinued at least through August 1967. 


THEY HELPED TO MAKE THIS 
NATION GREAT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, an anniversary passed this 
week that should not go unnoticed. De- 
cember 6 was the 60th anniversary of 
the worst coal mine disaster in the Na- 
tion’s history, the tragedy that occurred 
at Monongah, Marion County, W. Va., 
on December 6, 1907, when 361 coal 
miners lost their lives in an explosion. 

Great advances in mine safety have 
been made since then, I am thankful to 
say. Many other tragedies have occurred 
in the coal fields of West Virginia and 
other States where coal is produced, but 
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none that left as many families bereaved 
as that at Monongah. 

The Nation owes a great debt of grati- 
tude to the men who have mined the 
coal that has powered our industrial 
progress. America’s industrial might 
traces as much to its wealth of coal, and 
to the brawn and skill and courage of the 
men who have gone into the bowels of 
the earth to extract it, as to any other of 
the many factors that have made our 
country great. 

It is fitting, I think, that we remember 
those who have given their lives in the 
hazardous undertakings that have con- 
tributed to giving this Nation its posi- 
tion of preeminence today. 

An excellent article commemorating 
the tragedy at Monongah was published 
in the current issue of the weekly West 
Virginia Hillbilly, the unique newspaper 
published by Jim Comstock and Bron- 
son McClung at Richwood, W. Va. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, written by Charles 
Carpenter, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Lest We Forcer: 60 Years Aco 361 Diep at 
Mononcan 
(By Charles Carpenter) 

On a clear, cold morning, it was December 
6th, 1907, six decades ago this week almost 
four hundred miners and other workers left 
their homes, went to the Monongah Mine, 
most of these passing into the mine for the 
day-time tour of duty. 

The Monongah operation consisted of two 
large “workings” joined together by haul- 
ways, air shafts and otherwise; including 
electric cable tunnels, and walking passages. 
The two outside openings leading into the 
mine were nearly half a mile apart. One was 
at an elevation of sixty feet higher than the 
other, the difference in level being due to the 
coal seam dip at the place, which was a little 
in excess of such levels of the vein in general 
elsewhere. 

At 10:28 A. M. on the fateful Friday of 
December, after the morning whistle had 
blown, and the horde of miners had gone into 
their working places, and had been at their 
tasks a couple of hours; the explosion let 
loose. It was with an unprecedented violence 
and magnitude, one which was never thought 
by anybody as being a possibility. 

At the high portal a great mass of mine 
cars, trackage, coal, wooden props, bodies of 
horses and mules—and of men—came out 
through the drift mouth of the mine as if the 
mass had been shot out of a monster cannon. 
A large fanhouse at the portal outside of the 
opening of the upper portal was torn to 
pieces, three workmen in it killed. 

This portal of the mine, built on the order 
of those at most big operations, was strongly 
constructed of cement and bricks, reinforced 
with railroad rails, old boiler tubes, steel cable 
wire, and such things. The portal was so 
built to prevent landslides coming down and 
doing damage, or blocking the entry. 

The whole portal structure at the upper 
opening was torn apart as if a heavy charge 
of high explosives might have been planted 
right under it and set off. 

The mine explosion was so terrific that a 
hole was blown in the side of the hill above 
the coal vein in one place a good distance 
from the openings, this letting daylight into 
the working “room” where this took place. 
This was where a room“ was close to the 
surface, the overlay of earth being only a few 
feet in thickness. But even with this fact in 
consideration it showed that it took an 
enormous explosion pressure to lift the hun- 
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dreds of tons of earth, throw it aside, and 
bring a hole from the “room” to the outside. 

If people at the time had known about the 
atom-bomb, and its vast force, the herculean 
mine blast at Monongah might have been 
likened to an underground atom-bomb ex- 
plosion, The knowledge that there was such 
a thing as atom-bomb chain reaction was 
the time of a whole generation off. 

Just after the explosion an intensely heated 
air current rushed outward from the mine 
headings in other words, the two openings. 
Because of this it was impossible for anyone 
to enter the mine. Going in was not practical 
until the fanning system was put back into 
working order, and the poisoned and heated 
air partly drawn out, and some fresh air 
forced in. 

No one could have lived for more than a few 
minutes in the contaminated air that was 
issuing from the two entries for a while after 
the blast. This even on the surface outside 
the mine. Smoke was seen coming out of both 
portals, which indicated that fires must be 
burning inside at places. The fan at the lower 
opening was put back in working order in 
something less than an hour; but at the 
upper portal a whole new fanning outfit had 
to be brought in and installed, which could 
not be done in any short time, This was 
an all day and night job. 

A few hours after the work was completed 
on the lower fanning system, a few rescue 
workers—miners from all the neighborhood 
mines had gathered to the number of several 
hundred, and offered their services as rescu- 
ers—were permitted to go into the lower 
opening. Some hours later a team of men 
were started into the upper drift mouth. At 
the time there were no gas masks around 
mines, and those entering had to go in with 
the risk of being overcome at any moment. 

At the lower opening where there was a 
slope down into the mine, just before the 
explosion a coal “trip” had broken loose and 
run back down the slope, wrecking and com- 
pletely blocking the passage. In the upper 
opening on a level, the rescue team entering 
it, found that it was almost impassable. This 
passage-way was strewn with twisted rails 
(mine rails were about one-third the size of 
the average standard railroad rails), mine 
cars, piles of coal, timber props, tools, parts 
of working machines; and tragically, with the 
bodies of men, besides those of horses and 
mules. 

The mine's electrical wiring system which 
had taken power into the working places to 
run the cutting machines, and to propel the 
hauling motors, was blown to pieces. The 
comparatively few electric lights the mine 
had were totally gone. Strings of twisted 
electric wire were everywhere. 

Only safety-lamps could be used along the 
passages in the first relief attempts, as open 
lights would have been too much of a risk 
at this stage. At the time battery lights were 
not in use. Miners wore lightweight caps with 
oil “cup” lights hanging on them in their 
daily work. 

When rescue teams finally got back some 
distance along the haul-ways and into the 
rooms, no one was found to rescue, as it 
had been thought that there possibly would 
be. Every man found in the mine after the 
rescuers got to work was dead. One miner 
was come upon in a half closed off room with 
an open dinner pail by him; seemingly he 
had been getting ready to take a between- 
meal snack, Oddly the dinner pail was not 
upset. The man seemingly was killed by the 
sudden rush of toxic gas upon him. His face 
was burned. 

Rescuers getting a little over a thousand 
feet back into the main headway, the one 
leading from the upper portal, came upon 
a wrecked “trip” of coal which had been 
moving outward in the direction of the 
portal. A portion of the cars were smashed. 
Coal from the trip“ was scattered deep 
along the haulway ahead of the trip.“ The 
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motorman’s body had been driven into the 
mechanism of his traction-motor. The brake- 
man was found blown clear through a hun- 
dred feet ahead of the “trip”. 

In the working rooms horses and mules 
had been used to pull the loaded cars from 
the coal “face” to the haulways, where the 
traction motors were coupled to the cars to 
take them out of the mine. Not a horse or 
mule was left alive in all of the rooms, or 
anywhere in the entries. 

Throughout the mine after the overhead, 
and in places on the coal vein face were small 
(some almost microscopic) deposits of coke, 
which came from the blast heat. As these 
were in many places agglomerated the indi- 
cation was that at the time of their deposit 
they were extremely hot, so heated that they 
were momentarily in a semi-fluid condition. 

It was the opinion of mining experts and 
metallurgists that these fragments of coked 
coal-bits travelled so fast at the moment of 
the explosion and in their nascent state that 
they did not have time to cool. It was be- 
lieved that the two or three “after fires” 
following the blast were set by the swiftly 
drifting heat-charged fragments. Two chem- 
ists coming to the scene concurred with this 
belief, saying the fire settings necessarily 
came in this way. 

Oddly five men came out of the mine 
through the hole that was blown through 
the “roof” where the overlay was not thick, 
which has been mentioned. Only a few min- 
utes after the explosion four men crawled 
out through this vent. All the men were in- 
jured, one having lost an eye. These men had 
been in a “room” which had been blocked 
off by debris driven into the haulway near 
their working place, this blocking much 
weakening the force of the blast upon them. 
They saw the light coming through the 
blown out “toad hole“, and were able to 
escape through it. In a surface 

reak-through letting in daylight is desig- 
nated as a “toad hole.” sas 

Just as these four men reached the sur- 
face they heard moans down in the blown- 
out hole, and a rescuer went down with a 
rope around his waist so that he could be 
pulled back in case he stopped calling back 
and was overcome by gas. This rescuer 
dragged up through the hole the fifth and 
last man coming from the mine alive. The 
man lived and worked many years in the 
mine afterwards. (It took six months to clear 
the mine and to re-equip it for full opera- 
tion.) f 

An attempt was made early in the rescue 
work to get into the main spaces of the mine 
through the “toad hole” opening, but the 
mass of debris blown into the haulway lead- 
ing to this space made this impossible. The 
passage was totally closed off. 

In a couple of days the task of bringing 
bodies from all the working rooms and from 
along the entries got in motion. 

In the week after the explosion two hun- 
dred and eighty-four bodies were buried in 
the two cemeteries of Monongah. The other 
dead were taken elsewhere for interment. 
The final official count of the fatalities was 
fixed at a total of 361. 

It was never satisfactorily determined ex- 
actly what caused the explosion. The 
County Coroner’s Jury handed down the 
verdict that it resulted from “either what is 
known as a blown-out shot or by the igni- 
tion and explosion of blasting powder in the 
mine.” 

The opinion of the County Coroner’s Jury 
meant very little, or better than that, noth- 
ing. 

Seconds before the blast took place, as has 
already been stated, a “trip” of mine cars 
loaded with coal broke loose at the top of 
the not-too-steep Incline at the lower portal, 
running back into the mine wrecking at the 
bottom of the slope. In the belief of a num- 
ber of mining experts this was what trig- 
gered the explosion; and there seems no 
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doubt this was true. The dust explosion at 
this one point, ce from an electric 
circuit short, or from a metal-striking spark, 
at once extended from there into the in- 
terior of the mine, this being all so close in 
time and so connected. The whole thing was 
in actuality a single blast. 

Immediately after the Monongah disaster 
a wave of sympathy swept the country for 
the distressed families in the community— 
there being only a few homes where death 
had not visited. Within a few days a large 
fund was collected in eastern cities, and sent 
to give aid to those needing it; to help bury 
the dead. 

Much of the Monongah population was 
foreign, some not being able to speak English; 
but this made no difference anywhere to 
those asked for help. In such time and in 
such a case, people do not ask from what 
country victims have come. 

The majority of those losing their lives in 
the explosion were of southern European and 
Slavic extraction, and perchance the descend- 
ants of these inhabitants of the place at the 
time of the disaster developed a greater love 
for the American land and the people because 
of the things which were done to help them. 

The population of Monongah today is still 
dominantingly of near foreign descent. You 
can see the European in many of the second 
and third generation descendants of the orig- 
inally foreign-born dwellers. In some of the 
young women you can discern the girlish 
beauty which is noticeable among two or 
three of the golden-haired European racial 
stocks of today. 

Three men were lifted from death as if by 
a hair; as though some strange dark angel 
appeared on the scene, looked about, 
and said: Come with me.” 

Just before the explosion a miner found 
his cap lamp leaking oil, and in need of re- 
pair. Miners cannot work without some light, 
though they get accustomed to an almost 
stygian darkness; get used to working in an 
illumination that is meager to say the least. 
The miner with the defective cap-hanging“ 
lamp went out of the mine minutes before 
the explosion to get his “light” fixed. 

In another room a “shovel man” was at 
work who the evening before had been some- 
what under the influence of the old Demon 
Rum. ring around in his pocket, he 
found he had a quarter with him. He dropped 
his tools, and bummed a ride on a “trip” 
out of the mine to get himself one more 
drink of the beverage he had partaken of so 
freely the evening before. A saloon was not 
far from the mine mouth. 

Another man forgot his plug of chewing 
tobacco when he went to work the morning 
of Monongah’s terrible day. As he could not 
do without chewing tobacco, as many cannot 
do without cigarettes today, he ceased his 
labors, for a few minutes he probably 
thought, to go out of the mine and to the 
nearby store to purchase a plug of tobacco. 

The three men had emerged from the head- 
ing less than five minutes before the hercu- 
lean blast took place; the outburst which 
shook buildings a mile away, threw two 
horses down walking a good distance off 
from one of the mine portals, broke windows, 
and flung clouds of soot and grime for half a 
mile around. 

One of the three men told of, although 
he had never been a man of religion and 
Was a sort of scoffer, an hour or so after the 
disaster, got down on his knees in a throng 
of mourning and weeping men, women and 
children, fervently thanking the Almighty 
for sparing his life. 

One of the last survivors of the five com- 
ing out of the mine through the “toad hole” 
after the explosion was Patrick McDonald, 
who was severely injured. He afterwards 
worked as a timekeeper for the coal com- 
pany, passing away after reaching a ripe age, 
December 7th, 1958, the day after the anni- 
versary of the explosion. 
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One of the men whose life was snuffed out 
in the Monongah explosion was Victor Davia. 
He lived with his wife Catherine, and their 
two children (one son still lives in Monon- 
gah) about a mile from the upper mine 
opening The day after the blast which took 
the life of her husband, Catherine Davia 
went to the mine tipple, gathered up a sack 
of coal and carried it home. She stacked the 
coal in her backyard. 

The widow of Victor Davia did this coal- 
carrying every day until she became ill about 
three weeks before she died in 1936. The pile 
of coal in Catherine’s backyard grew and 
grew, mounted and mounted, until it was 
higher than the house in which she lived. 

The figure of the thin, not too-strong 
woman trudging homeward with her daily 
sack of coal was a famillar sight at Monon- 
gah for years. She refused aid offered to her 
in carrying her coal. She told everyone that 
it was because of the affection for her dead 
husband that she was transporting the coal 
and erecting her “monument”, and it was 
her wish to do this work herself, without the 
aid of anyone. 

Catherine was only seventeen when she 
married Victor Davia. She was just twenty- 
two when Victor lost his life in the disaster. 
Mrs. Davia was in her fifties when she died 
in 1936, but looked older. 

Catherine Davia built her steadily mount- 
ing “monument” as she wanted to. She told 
one of her neighbors once that she wanted to 
ive“ her monument as she erected it. 

The pile of coal she carried reached from 
300 to 350 tons, equaling almost seven rail- 
road car loads. Efforts were made to buy the 
coal, but Catherine Davia refused all offers 
to purchase, as she had turned down aid in 
carrying the coal. After her passing the great 
mound of coal was given away and distrib- 
uted to local institutions which could use 
the coal as fuel. 

If anyone should happen to go on the er- 
rand to Monongah to see the little patch 
of ground upon which the massive pile of 
coal was heaped up in Catherine Davia's 
backyard, coal which she carried daily for 
twenty-nine years, during times when she 
was weak, day after day, through rain and 
snow, heat and cold, it would be well for 
such a visitor to tread lightly upon the soil 
of the place, for here was a second tragedy 
at Monongah originating in the love of a 
young woman for the man she had wed. 


FRENCH AEROTRAIN CLAIMS 
WORLD RECORD 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to call 
to the attention of the Senate to an ar- 
ticle from the New York Times of De- 
cember 5 reporting that the so-called 
aerotrain has been clocked at world rec- 
ord speeds of at least 215 miles per hour 
in tests now being conducted in France. 

This is a significant development be- 
cause the aerotrain is a radical innova- 
tion in transportation and its perform- 
ance is being watched with great inter- 
est. Its technological distinction lies in 
the fact that it is wheelless and rides on 
a cushion of air along a concrete track 
structure. 

I have been interested in this unique 
development in connection with my 
long-standing concern for improved 
transportation in urban areas. Last fall, 
I had the good fortune to inspect the 
aerotrain project and took a test ride 
together with Mr. Lowell Bridwell, the 
distinguished administrator of the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration. I came 
away with a great deal of respect for the 
project, which holds great promise, I be- 
lieve, for providing highly efficient trans- 
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portation over intermediate distances. 
In France, it is expected to transform the 
city of Orleans, into a suburb of Paris, 
even though the two cities are 70 miles 
apart. 

Great credit in the development of this 
idea goes to the brilliant designer, Jean 
Bertin, and to Leon Kaplan, president of 
the aerotrain study group. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the New York Times be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRENCH TRAIN RIDES ON CUSHION OF Am AT 
215 MILES Per HOUR 
(By John L. Hess) 

Parts, December 4.—France’s wheel-less 
“aerotrain” roared along its concrete rail at 
233 miles an hour today—well, anyway 215— 
and its builders claimed a world record for 
track vehicles. In fact, to heighten both the 
glory and the confusion of the event, it is 
reliably reported that the sleek aluminum 
car has actually done 250 miles an hour in 
lonely sprints along its 4.2-mile track at 
Gometz-la-Ville, south of Paris. The test to- 
day, in the presence of three Cabinet Minis- 
ters and hundreds of newsmen, was to be 
ceremonial. But fog covered Gometz-la-Ville, 
and by the time it lifted, the Ministers and 
nearly all the newsmen were gone. 

Then the helmeted crew went for the rec- 
ord anyhow in “Le Zinc,” as they call the 
car. With a jet engine backed up by two 
rocket tubes, they made it easily. 

Over the roar of the engines, the crew 
broadcast a reading that sounded like 375 
Kilometers an hour. The builders corrected 
that tonight to 345, based on ground meas- 
urements. But that equals 215 miles an hour, 
which is 20 miles faster than the record 
also French—for a conventional locomotive. 

Le Zine is a half-size experimental model 
of the aerotrain designed by Jean Bertin. It 
rides on an air cushion a tenth of an inch 
thick along a concrete track that looks in 
cross-section like an inverted T. The fullscale 
model, driven by a turbopropeller, will carry 
80 passengers up to 250 miles an hour. Mr. 
Bertin hopes to begin building it soon. 

The car will be slowed by reversing the 
pitch of the propeller, stopped by brakes 
gripping the concrete rail. In emergency, the 
air cushion can be turned off, allowing the 
vehicle to scrape to a halt on wooden skids. 

The purpose of today’s demonstration was 
partly to show off French leadership in rail 
transport research and partly to arouse en- 
thusiasm for the next big phase of Mr. Ber- 
tin’s work. 

Government contracts are about to be 
signed that will finance not only the fullscale 
aerotrain but also a 12.4 mile stretch of ele- 
vated track leading north from Orleans. 
Eventually, the promoters hope to extend 
the line all the way to Paris, about 70 miles, 
which the train would do in 25 minutes. 

Spokesmen for Bertin & Cie. insist that 
the full-scale model will be perfectly sound- 
proofed—an evident probelm for the noisy 
experimental Zinc. But they are not resting 
on the aerotrain alone. 

TEST TRACK TO BE BUILT 

The Government has approved the build- 
ing of a two-mile test track at Gometz for 
an air-cushion vehicle, using a so-called 
linear induction motor. For this the French 
will be following research being done in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The center ridge of the track will have 
a rail that acts as one pole of the motor. A 
U-shaped fork suspended over the rail acts 
as the other pole. 

The Aerotrain Company, which is sup- 
ported by Government agencies and a number 
of private concerns, has directed its promo- 
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tion toward the problem of high-speed inter- 
urban and suburban transportation, espe- 
cially city-to-airport travel. 

Meanwhile, the state railroad system has 
begun a big publicity program describing its 
efforts to speed and modernize its services. 
The system claims a world locomotive speed 
record of 195 miles an hour; it is building 
a pair of engines that it hopes will be able 
to top that. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 710, H.R. 7819, the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sprone in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7819) to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams of assistance for elementary and 
secondary education by extending au- 
thority for allocation of funds to be used 
for education of Indian children and 
children in overseas dependents schools 
of the Department of Defense, by ex- 
tending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance in schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major dis- 
aster; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will resume the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WAR, PRESIDENTIAL RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY, AND DISSENT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 26 
years ago, at almost this same hour, I 
sat in the Chamber of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and cast a vote on the most 
crucial issue of the time—the declara- 
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tion of war against Japan following the 
despicable and treacherous attack on 
Pearl Harbor of December 7. 

I remember the shock that was present 
in America with our fleet in flames or 
sinking in Pearl Harbor, with our air- 
planes in ruins. But our men were un- 
dergoing—thank heaven for the fore- 
sight—the training that was so neces- 
sary to build up our strength to counter 
the dangers that we saw ahead not only 
on our own continent but also in a far- 
away continent. A few days later we de- 
clared war on Germany. And World War 
II was on. 

A great deal of discussion and dis- 
sension, particularly through the period 
from October to Pearl Harbor Day pre- 
ceded our entry into the war. I remem- 
ber another day in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when Senator Gore and I 
and many of our colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, who were then Members of the 
House of Representatives, cast votes on 
another critical issue—perhaps the most 
important that we have ever faced dur- 
ing our service here. 

People were dissatisfied because a war 
was going on far away in the cockpit of 
Western civilization in Western Europe. 
Japan was allied in that war with 
Germany. 

Entering that war would have necessi- 
tated our going far away from our shores 
to fight. Our troops had been called up 
and had been trained by that great 
leader, George C. Marshall, and by Mem- 
bers of Congress who foresaw the 
danger and who had enacted the Draft 
Act. 

But the Draft Act was to expire in a 
very few days, near the end of October. 
Great dissatisfaction existed among 
those individuals who were draftable and 
were about to be called up; the furor 


over draft cards and local selective serv- _ 


ice boards. I remember the concern of 
the mothers and fathers, and of wives; 
people who saw no necessity for our 
country to interfere with their private 
lives and personal ambitions and to 
cause members of their families to spend 
so much time away from home preparing 
for a war that meant nothing to us—in 
their opinion. 

There were a million men who had 
been called up and trained by leaders 
whom Gen. George C. Marshall had 
picked out when he was a brigadier gen- 
eral. In a little black book, General Mar- 
shali had written down the names of 
captains and majors, men like Captain 
Bradley and Major Eisenhower. The 
names in that little black book were very 
important to America. These men knew 
the Articles of War and the necessity for 
training, the hardships and the pain and 
suffering that would be necessary to 
make America strong. 

This was all made possible because of 
the Burke-Wadsworth Act, the Draft 
Act which was to expire in October. 

A movement had been started. I do not 
remember whether it was by beatniks of 
the time or by just plain good people 
who were misjudging the flames that 
were then lashing across Europe and, un- 
known to us, were also spreading across 
the world. 

“Ohio” was the name of the move- 
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ment. The movement was publicized in 
every military camp, the initials por- 
trayed on billboards and placards. 
“Ohio” meant over the hill in October. 
That meant that the great Army that 
Gen. George C. Marshall was seeking 
so tediously and faithfully and excellent- 
ly to bring together to afford a great 
protective shield of freedom for Ameri- 
ca and the world would be disbanded 
because some people thought that the 
tempo had risen to too great a height in 
America. Many Congressmen had be- 
come convinced that this sacrifice was 
unnecessary and that it was unneces- 
sary for these men to be called up for 
training and caused to devote the great- 
er part of their youth to military life. 
Before the rollcall on that occasion, that 
great man, Representative Wadsworth, 
pleaded for the extension of the Burke- 
Wadsworth Act. That act had not come 
from the War Department at that time. 
It had come from Congress. It had come 
from Representative Wadsworth, who 
had also been a Senator, and Senator 
Burke. They introduced that bill. The is- 
sue was whether to maintain this great 
force, the mightiest the world has ever 
seen. 

Silence fell over the House Chamber 
as the roll was called. 

So, we voted on whether we would dis- 
continue the draft and end that period 
of great preparedness, unaware of the 
great need for strength that was about to 
ensue. Little did we know that on De- 
cember 7 we would be stricken in the 
Pacific by a mighty, sneaky, despicable, 
and treacherous blow aimed at in- 
capacitating us and thus rendering us 
unable to assist our great friends and al- 
lies battling for democracies already 
facing the greatest of trials and tribula- 
tions. 

This was the time when Churchill said: 

We shall not flag or fail. We shall fight in 
France, we shall fight on the seas and oceans, 
we shall fight with growing confidence and 
growing strength in the air, we shall defend 
our land, whatever the cost may be, we shall 
fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the 
landing grounds, we shall fight in the fields 
and in the streets, we shall fight in the hills; 
we shall never surrender, 


As history will show, after the tally had 
been counted, we had voted to continue 
our great Army by a majority of one vote. 
I voted to extend the Draft Act because 
a country as great as ours cannot dare to 
overlook dangers that threaten it around 
the world. 

World War II was not to hit our shores. 
However, for awhile, as of 26 years ago 
this morning, Americans were afraid that 
California would be bombed. 

Japanese subs were reported sighted off 
the coast of California. There was fear 
that the Nisei—who proved to be most 
loyal to the Nation—would take over the 
western part of the State, or that an at- 
tack would be made on Alaska. 

The shock wave did not occur in this 
country to the extent it might had we 
followed those who were complacent, 
those who I feel were shortsighted, who 
felt that they were making an unneces- 
sary personal sacrifice of their lives by 
training for military strength. 

I merely cite this, Mr. President, to 
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indicate that all strong Presidents have 
had great difficulty in times of grave 
danger to this Nation, whether it be on 
our own shores or far away, across the 
Atlantic or Pacific. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the great Commander in Chief 
that he was, met that challenge with the 
speech he made in person for the decla- 
ration of war against Japan. 

Now we find another strong President 
in the White House—farsighted, I be- 
lieve—supported by many of us in the 
Senate, who sees the conflagration that 
is spreading on the largest and most pop- 
ulous continent, Asia; where smaller na- 
tions face the threat of being overrun by 
a crude totalitarian regime far more 
vicious than the Russian Communists 
ever dreamed of being. This whole conti- 
nent with a billion and a half people 
could, within a very few months, at most, 
be subject to the great power of Red 
China, if today we did not hold the gate- 
way in Vietnam, as our brave men are 
doing in company with the South Viet- 
namese, the South Koreans, and the 
troops from other nations. 

I take this occasion to say that it is 
not unusual to find a difference of opin- 
ion when the war is far away or when the 
doubt and the worry are far away. 

For that reason, I believe this is a sig- 
nificant day to recall—the event of 26 
years ago this morning, when we de- 
clared war, after an attack on us and 
the destruction of our vital base at Pearl 
Harbor, and the loss of islands that were 
already under siege in the Pacific. 

President Roosevelt faced this situa- 
tion. He faced the difficulties, the pain, 
the dissatisfaction, and the picketing— 
and the burning of draft cards. 

There was another time, another war 
when I received letters from the wives of 
men in the military, including even the 
brave and dedicated wives of the great 
45th Division of the Oklahoma National 
Guard. In these letters, they asked that 
their husbands be sent home, and they 
wrote in protest against their husbands 
being sent to faraway Japan, to Hok- 
kaido, in the northern islands. There we 
had a final training base for this great 
division of World War II, which had been 
reorganized, refitted, and staffed with 
many new soldiers and officers. 

The protest against President Truman 
was equally great, and I almost despaired 
of my job in answering that vast pile of 
letters. It was most distressing to try to 
explain to them why their husbands 
should be stationed in far off Hokkaido, 
where the weather was cold and frigid, 
because of our participation in a war in 
the Pacific in which they felt we should 
have no part. 

I remember that there was no declara- 
tion of war with respect to Korea. I re- 
member the difficulties that President 
Truman had, and I remember the great 
speeches he made. I remember his great 
caution against spreading the war, and 
his restraint upon General MacArthur. 
I remember the great landings at Inchon 
with our marines, and I remember when 
they moved to slice through the forces 
of Red Communists. The Red North Viet- 
namese fully support the Red Vietcong 
today, by munitions and implements of 
war and with labor forces, much the 
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same way the Chinese aided the North 
Koreans. Then, also, I heard, as did other 
Members of the Senate who remember 
that period, that this is not our war, 
that we should have no part of it. 

This, President Truman insisted, was 
a method of keeping greater wars from 
occurring. I remember his restraint when 
he refused to bomb across the Yalu. I 
remember his worry when General Mac- 
Arthur, I believe I can say, without the 
endorsement of the high command, 
fought to the Yalu, and the Red Chinese 
came with their millions of men and with 
their coolies bearing supplies. The sup- 
plies came down those trails at night, 
borne by the coolies who brought the 
munitions necessary for the Red Chi- 
nese forces and the North Korean forces 
to fight and to give our troops, brave and 
well equipped though they were, one of 
the hardest periods of fighting and the 
largest amount of casualties every ex- 
perienced in a war of that size. 

President Truman was faced with the 
problem of the growing casualty toll. 
The newspapers were not privileged at 
that time to print all the strategy of the 
war. We did not have television covering 
only the distressing side of the war and 
none of the other, because television was 
not at the frontline in those days; so its 
effect on morale was minor as compared 
with today, when the living dynamic 
action of television brings into our homes 
the suffering of the wounded. Obviously, 
television cannot cover the other side, be- 
cause that is controlled by a totalitarian 
government. 

But, again, dissatisfaction resulted. 
And a presidential campaign was waged, 
not over whether we should be in the 
war, or who got us in it, or were we fight- 
ing it in the right way, but as to what 
we were doing in the Pacific in the first 
place. 

I recall even back to the time when 
President Woodrow Wilson called out the 
National Guard and the Reserves be- 
cause of a man named Villa, a Mexican 
bandit, but in some way a sort of hero to 
the Mexican peons, as the Vietcong are 
heroes to many people in the villages of 
Vietnam. The raids across the border 
cost a great many lives, but the President 
did not declare war. Our marines landed 
at Vera Cruz; our troops remained mus- 
tered for a long period of time to guard 
the border; and Woodrow Wilson was 
criticized because there was not a decla- 
ration of war. He did not start or expand 
the war; he was trying to prevent a big- 
ger war. 

I am sure some of the historians in 
the Senate can recall incidents of the 
Spanish-American War, when the Presi- 
dent then was accused of extraordinary 
activities not in keeping with our own 
best interests. At that time we liberated 
Cuba for what we believed to be the 
revolutionists who were fighting for free- 
dom from Spain. As a result of that war, 
the Philippines came under our trustee- 
ship. But we gave back to them their own 
government made them free. Now, as a 
result of America’s interest in freedom 
around the world, they can control their 
personal activities, their lives, and their 
ideals, without foreign oppression. and 
colonization. 
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So, Mr. President, there is ample evi- 
dence that in every war our people have 
been divided as to whether we should or 
should not be there, even during the 
darkest days of the Civil War. Thereover, 
the draft riots in New York, the difficul- 
ties that Lincoln experienced within his 
own Capital because it was not free of 
the southern adherents and was not free 
of the spying and the espionage and the 
other tragic things that happen even to 
the Capital City. If I recall my history 
correctly, Lincoln had to sit in the bag- 
gage car of the train as it went through 
the city of Baltimore, for fear of riots. 

Mr. President, I remember a loss of 
life that was many times greater than 
any loss suffered in riots in New York 
and in our metropolitan areas, in protest 
against what was thought to be unneces- 
sary military activity and against the 
drafting of men. I do not blame them for 
protesting against the draft because at 
that time one could buy his way out of a 
draft by paying for a stand-in. 

Lincoln had his troubles then and now 
when his great shrine is desecrated by 
beatniks and hippies, and bearded per- 
sons burning draft cards, insulting mar- 
shals, defiling our shrines, and parading 
with Communist associates. 

This is happening at the Lincoln 
shrine in our day and age—that very 
shrine where there is engraved those 
great words of the second inaugural ad- 
dress during the darker days of the 
presidency of Lincoln. Those words are 
in part: 

Let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle and 
for his widow and his orphan, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 


lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations. 


Mr. President, one can go back even 
further into our past to trials and tribu- 
lations of George Washington. In those 
days there were certain large cities in 
which he would dare not spend the night 
because they were overrun by Tories. 
Many first families of Virginia and 
Massachusetts opposed in the same way 
the raising of revolutionary armies and 
the sacrifices necessary to carry on the 
war that gave us the birth of independ- 
ence. 

Today we hear cries not dissimilar 
from those of the past, as we fight not 
only for South Vietnam and its 12 mil- 
lion people, but to hold a continent with 
one and a half billion people; we fight to 
preserve their right of self-choice of 
their form of government, their right to 
worship as they please, their right to 
work as they please, their right to walk 
erect in this world standing straight as 
God intended man to walk. 

As tragic as it is—there have been 
more than 14,000 deaths there in 6 
years—these men have not died in vain. 

Some military men say they see a turn- 
ing point in the war. General Bradley, 
one of the greatest of them all, recently 
went there, with Mrs. Bradley, not to 
stay in Saigon, but to visit troops in the 
Swamps and jungles. Mrs. Bradley is a 
great lady. She interviewed almost every 
young GI she met. She had a tape re- 
corder and she would get the names and 
addresses of American soldiers, and 
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when she came back she looked up the 
families of many of these boys and she 
has written to others. 

The other day she related that they 
were up quite near the front with one 
of these jungle detachments, visiting and 
listening to these men. General Bradley 
related that in his opinion it is the non- 
coms who really run the Army. He was 
the GI general. He asked them how the 
war is going, and one of them replied, 
“Well, General, 3 months ago in this 
same area if we had to go out, we had to 
go out in company strength. Today we go 
out in squad strength.” Think that over. 
This is the word of one of the greatest 
generals of World War II, the GI gen- 
eral, talking to the Gl's in the field, 
learning their reactions and believing 
these men know why they are there, 
that they know what they are fighting 
for, and they believe they are fighting 
in the right war, in the right place, and 
in the right time. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Bradley talked to 
a mother of one of these boys on her 
return. This mother said, Do you mean 
to tell me you shook hands with my son?” 
Mrs. Bradley said, “Indeed, I did. I 
talked to him and I shook hands with 
him.” The mother of the GI said, “How 
did you dare go up there where there 
was such great danger?” Mrs. Bradley 
replied, “I dared to go there because I 
was safe because your son made it that 
way.” 

Mr. President, this is a confused time, 
but as we face these historic dates, 
December 7 and December 8, it is good 
to refiect on our history and realize that 
every President in wartime had difficult 
days. 

People around the world have free- 
dom, and liberty, and the right to deter- 
mine their way of living because our 
boys went out, far away from our shores, 
when danger was threatening to such 
a degree that it would eventually come 
to the Western Hemisphere and involve 
us all if not in our homes, off our shores 
in the Caribbean, in Central America, 
and Latin America. 

I think we have to be realistic, and I 
do not think that any amount of table 
pounding by opponents, arguing with the 
Secretary of State over television, is go- 
ing to undermine the support of the 
American people of this war, because 
they feel we are the only power that can 
fight and prevent the takeover of the 
entire continent of Asia. 

We have seen the result in Indonesia. 
We know about President Suharto and 
his clique of officers in the nation with 
the seventh largest population, and their 
effort to wrest domination and control 
from the Chinese Communists. 

This is a byproduct of our determina- 
tion, of President Johnson’s determina- 
tion, of President Kennedy’s determina- 
tion; to try to preserve the freedom of 
the South Vietnamese people, not just 
those for whom we immediately fight, 
but those who will be hopeless slaves of 
a- totalitarian system if we pull out. I 
know there are reasons for differences. 
I know there are things that many who 
are not militarily trained might be sus- 
Picious of. The way we are fighting the 
war differs from any other. 
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However, Mr. President, I am willing 
to trust the great generals and military 
officers who come up through our Acad- 
emies at West Point, Annapolis, and 
Colorado Springs, and the Marine Corps 
in Quantico. They know their business. I 
cannot second guess them from a Senate 
seat and I shall not do so. I intend, as I 
have in the past, to lend my support to a 
military action that I think is necessary. 
The Pacific is important. The Continent 
of Asia is important. The Philippine Is- 
lands are important. I think that the new 
governments of Asia struggling to find 
their way in democracy, with many prob- 
lems, are important, because the world is 
shrinking. With the SST it will be but a 
few years before Australia is as close to 
the United States as Hawaii is; we will 
move England as near as Boston; and 
Rio de Janeiro will be as near as Mexico 
City; Capetown, Africa, will be as near 
as Newfoundland or London. With a 
shrinking world comes greater respon- 
sibility. 

I am grateful for the fact that we 
have a strong President. The President 
has again demonstrated his understand- 
ing of our posture in the world, follow- 
ing the resignation of our great Secre- 
tary of Defense. After 7 arduous years of 
service of vital importance to our security 
and world security, Secretary McNamara 
will now go to the World Bank. 

I am dismayed that some writers of 
the press would portray his leaving as a 
surrender to hawks when actually no 
sucn conclusion is justified. The depar- 
ture of a great Secretary to a job he is 
entitled to and wanted does not support 
such fiction. 

Mr. President, I was once a “legman,” 
to use a newspaper term. I was never 
employed on the desk, as an editor, but 
I learned as a reporter that one had to 
find the facts, one had to do some read- 
ing and checking before he wrote any- 
thing worth a two-column headline. In 
some of the great newspapers in this 
Nation, some stories are written which 
do not have authority. Thus, I am 
ashamed of those in my profession who 
without any authority, except their 
crystal balls, write stories that discredit 
our Nation’s leaders. That still seems to 
be the rule with some of our colum- 
nists with well-known bylines. No matter 
what their authority is, they get the stuff 
printed. I remember, as a legman, unless 
I was prepared to turn in a story I could 
authenticate, it would not be accepted. 
The managing editor would say, “Where 
is your data? Where is your informa- 
tion? Have you got a real lead you can 
depend on?” 

So I say, with the beginning of a new 
year soon to come, I am hoping, as Pres- 
ident Lincoln said in his second inau- 
gural: 

Let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle and 
for his widow and his orphan, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 


lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to express to 
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the Senator from Oklahoma my very 
great appreciation for his eloquent, in- 
spiring, and wholly patriotic address. 

I wish that all Americans could have 
heard it. It would have helped them to 
have heard it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida for his 
most complimentary statement. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas depend- 
ents schools of the Department of De- 
fense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by pro- 
viding programs of education for the 
handicapped; to improve authority for 
assistance in schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


AMENDMENT NO. 493 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 493 and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On 
page 87, beginning with line 14, strike 
out down through line 5 on page 97, as 
follows: 


COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


Sec. 147. (a) Title V of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is further 
amended by adding “AND FOR STATEWIDE EDU- 
CATIONAL PLANNING” to its heading and by 
inserting the following immediately below 
its heading: 


“Part A—GRANTS ron STRENGTHENING LEADER- 
SHIP RESOURCES OF STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES” 


(b) Title V of such Act is further amended 
by striking out the words “this title“ wher- 
ever they appear and inserting in lieu thereof 
“this part“, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new part: 

“Part B—GRANTS FOR COMPREHENSIVE En- 
UCATIONAL PLANNING AND EVALUATION 
“AUTHORIZATION 

“Sec. 521. To the end of enhancing the ca- 
pability of the several States to make effec- 
tive progress, through comprehensive and 
continuing planning, toward the achieve- 
ment of opportunities for high-quality edu- 
cation for all segments of the population 
throughout the State, the Commissioner is 
authorized to make, in accordance with the 
provisions of this part, comprehensive plan- 
ning and evaluation grants to States that 
have submitted, and had approved by the 
Commissioner, an application pursuant to 
section 523, and special project grants, re- 
lated to the purposes of this part, pursuant to 
section 524. For the purpose of making such 
grants, there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years. 

“APPORTIONMENT AMONG THE STATES 


“Sec. 522. (a) (1) From the sums appro- 
priated for carrying out this part for each 
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fiscal year, 25 per centum shall be reserved 
for the purposes of section 524 and the re- 
maining 75 per centum shall be available 
for grants to States under section 523. 

“(2) The Commissioner shall apportion not 
in excess of 2 per centum of the amount 
available for grants under section 523 among 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, accord- 
ing to their respective needs for carrying out 
the purposes of this part. The remainder of 
such amount shall be apportioned by the 
Commissioner as follows: 

“(A) He shall apportion 40 per centum of 
such remainder among the States in equal 
amounts. 

“(B) He shall apportion to each State an 

amount that bears the same ratio to 60 per 
centum of such remainder as the population 
of the State bears to the population of all 
the States, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of the most recent satis- 
factory data available to him. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
term ‘State’ does not include the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Sa- 
moa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. 

“(b) The amount apportioned under this 
section to any State for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, shall be available for obliga- 
tion for grants pursuant to applications ap- 
proved during that year and the succeeding 
fiscal year. 

„(e) The amount of any State's apportion- 
ment for any fiscal under paragraph 
(2) of subsection (a) which the Commis- 
sioner determines will not be required for 
grants to that State under section 523 during 
the period for which such apportionment is 
available may from time to time be reappor- 
tioned by the Commissioner to other States, 
according to their respective needs, as the 
Commissioner may determine. Any amount 
so reapportioned to a State from funds ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year shall be deemed 
to be a part of the amount apportioned to 
it under subsection (a) for that year. 

“COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING GRANTS 

“Sec, 523. (a) (1) Any State desiring to 
receive a grant or grants under this section 
from its apportionment under section 522 
for any fiscal year shall designate or establish 
a single State agency or office (hereafter in 
this part referred to as the State educational 
planning agency) as the sole agency for car- 
rying out or supervising the carrying out of 
a comprehensive statewide program of sys- 
tematic planning and evaluation relating to 
education at all levels (including remedial 
education and retraining of adults), except 
that— 

“(A) the field of higher education shall 
be included c_ly if the State so elects and so 
provides in an application (or amended or 
supplemental application) under this sec- 
tion, and 

“(B) in the event of such election the 
State may designate or establish a separate 
State agency (hereafter in this part referred 
to as the State higher education planning 
agency) for carrying out or supervising the 

out of such planning and evalua- 
tion program with respect to higher educa- 
tion. 

“(2) A grant to a State may be made un- 
der this section only upon approval of an 
application submitted to the Commissioner 
through the State educational planning 
agency, except that, with respect to States 
electing to include the field of higher edu- 
cation as provided in clause (A) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection and designat- 
ing or establishing a State higher education 
planning agency as provided in clause (B) of 
paragraph (1), the Commissioner, by or pur- 
suant to regulation 

“(A) shall authorize the submission of a 
combined application which includes higher 
education (or an amended or supplemental 
application filed upon the making of such 
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election) jointly through both of the State's 
planning agencies involved, or the submis- 
sion of a separate application (or supple- 
ment) through the State’s higher educa- 
tional planning agency as to so much of the 
State’s program as relates to planning and 
evaluation in the field of higher education, 
and 

“(B) may provide for allocating, between 
the State’s two planning agencies, the 
amount of any grant or grants under this 
section from the State’s apportionment, 

“(3) An applicant (or amendment or sup- 
plement thereto) under this section shall 
set forth, in such detail as the Commissioner 
deems necessary, the statewide program re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) (or, in the case 
of a separate application or amendment or 
supplement with respect to the field of higher 
education, so much of the statewide pro- 
gram as relates to that field), which shall 
include provision for— 

“(A) setting statewide educational goals 
and establishing priorities among these 
goals: 

“(B) developing through analyses alterna- 
tive means of achieving these goals, taking 
into account the resources available and the 
educational effectiveness of each of the alter- 
natives (including, in the case of higher edu- 
cation, the resources and plans of private 
institutions in the State bearing upon the 
State’s goals and plans for public higher 
education) ; 

“(C) planning new programs and improve- 
ments in programs based on the re- 
sults of these analyses; 

“(D) developing and strengthening the 
capabilities of the State to conduct, on a 
continuous basis, objective evaluations of 
the effectiveness of educational programs; 
and 

“(E) developing and maintaining a perma- 
nent system for obtaining and collating sig- 
nificant information necessary to the assess- 
ment of progress toward the State’s educa- 
tional goals. 

“(b) Applications (including amendments 
and supplements thereto) for grants under 
this section may be approved by the Com- 
missioner only if the application— 

“(1) has been submitted to the chief ex- 
ecutive of the State for review and recom- 
mendations; 

“(2) sets forth, if the State has elected 
to include the field of higher education and 
has designated or established a separate State 
higher education planning agency, such ar- 
rangements for coordination, between the 
State’s educational planning program in that 
field and the remaining educational plan- 
ning program submitted by the State, as will 
in the Commissioner’s judgment be effective; 

“(3) contains satisfactory assurance— 

“(A) that the assistance provided under 
this section, together with other available 
resources, will be so used for the several pur- 
poses specified in subparagraphs (A) through 
(E) of paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of 
this section as to result in the maximum pos- 
sible effective progress toward the achieve- 
ment of a high level of competence with re- 
spect to each of them, and 

“(B) that assistance under this part will, 
by the State planning agency involved, be 
used primarily in strengthening the capabili- 
ties of its own planning and evaluation staff 
or, to the extent that the program is to be 
carried out under the supervision of that 
agency by other agencies, the planning and 
evaluation staffs of such other agencies; but 
consistently with this objective part of the 
funds received under a grant under this sec- 
tion may be used, in appropriate circum- 
stances, to employ consultants, or to enter 
into contracts for special projects with pub- 
lic or private agencies, institutions, or or- 
ganizations having special competence in the 
areas of planning or evaluation; 

“(4) makes adequate provision (consistent 
with such criteria as the Commissioner may 
prescribe) for using funds granted to the ap- 
plicant under this section, other than funds 
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granted for planning and evaluation in the 
field of higher education, (A) to make pro- 
gram planning and evaluation services avail- 
able to local educational agencies, and (B) 
in the case of such agencies in areas (particu- 
larly metropolitan areas) with school popu- 
lations sufficiently large to warrant their 
own planning or evaluation staffs, to assist 
such agencies (financially or through techni- 
cal assistance, or both) to strengthen their 
planning and evaluation capabilities and to 
promote coordinated areawide planning for 
such areas; 

“(5) provides for such methods of adminis- 
tration as are necessary for the proper and 
efficient operation of the program; 

“(6) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid under 
this part to the State (including any such 
funds paid by the State to agencies, insti- 
tutions, or or tions referred to in para- 
graph (4)(B) or paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section); and 

“(7) provides for making such reports, 
in such form and containing such informa- 
tion as the Commissioner may reasonably 
require (copies of which shall also be sent 
to the chief executive of the State), and 
for keeping such records and for affording 
such access thereto as the Commissioner may 
find nec to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports. 

“(c) Agrant made pursuant to an approval 
of an application under this section may be 
used to pay all or part of the cost of activities 
covered by the approved application and in- 
cluded in such grant, but excluding so much, 
if any, of such cost as is paid for from 
grants under part A. 

“SPECIAL PROJECTS 

“Sec. 524. (a) The sums reserved pursuant 
to section 522(a)(1) for the purposes of this 
section shall be used for grants for special 
projects in accordance with subsection (b) 
of this section. 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to public or private nonprofit- 
agencies, institutions, or organizations, or to 
make contracts with public or private agen- 
cies, institutions, or organizations, for special 
projects related to the purposes of this part, 
to be conducted on an interstate, regional, or 
metropolitan area basis, including projects 
for such purposes as— 

“(1) metropolitan planning in education 
in areas covering more than one State; 

“(2) improvement and jon in the 
educational planning of large cities within 
a State with due regard to the complexities 
of adequate metropolitan planning in such 
places; 

“(3) comparative and cooperative studies 
agreed upon between States or metropolitan 


areas; 

“(4) conferences to promote the purposes 
of this part and involving different States; 

“(5) publications of general use to the 
planning of more effective and efficient edu- 
cational services, and other activities for 
dissemination of information related to the 
purposes of this part. 

“PAYMENTS 

“Src. 525. Payments under this part may 
be made in installments, and in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, with necessary 
adjustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, as the Commissioner may 
determine.” 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a unanimous-con- 
sent request to the effect that there be 
a 40-minute limitation on the pending 
amendment, and a 1-hour limitation on 


Carolina [Mr. Taurmonp], the time on 
both amendments to be equally divided 
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between the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator in charge of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as may be nec- 
essary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
November 28, 1967, I received a letter 
from the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the first paragraph of which 
reads as follows: 

Dear Senator THurmMonp: This is to urge 
you to enact HR 7819, with Title III as in 
the House version, and with new Part B of 
Title V removed in the Senate as it was in 
the House. These are the positions of this 
Council. 


Mr. President, this council is com- 
posed of the State superintendents of 
education throughout the United States. 
I wish to say that in the two amend- 
ments I shall offer I am trying to carry 
out the wishes of the chief State school 
officers of the Nation. 

The effect of this amendment to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act would be to eliminate in its entirety 
part B of title V of H.R. 7819 as reported 
by the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. The version of this bill passed 
by the House of Representatives does 
not include part B of title V, and I be- 
lieve the Senate should likewise delete 
this portion of the bill. 

Part B authorizes $15 million to be 
used in grants to strengthen the state- 
wide planning capabilities of the State 
departments of education. Seventy-five 
percent of the funds are to be used in 
grants to the State agencies, subject to 
the approval of the Commissioner of 
Education, and 25 percent of the funds 
in grants directly to public and nonprofit, 
private agencies, bypassing the State 
agencies. 

In my judgment, this portion of this 
bill would not serve to strengthen state- 
wide planning, as is the apparent inten- 
tion, but would serve primarily to in- 
crease the influence of the Commission- 
er of Education in the development of 
long range educational goals, a task 
which should properly be the preroga- 
tive of the States. The recent inquiry 
from the Council of Chief State School 
Officers concerning the new part B pro- 
duced the following response: Thirty- 
seven of the chief State school officers 
replied to a question asking their opin- 
ion on the Federal requirements of new 
part B. Only three favored these provi- 
sions. Thirty-three favored the current 
title V, and one had no opinion. 

It is apparent to me that the individ- 
uals who are primarily responsible for 
planning the educational goals for our 
children in the States are concerned that 
the new part B is not a satisfactory ap- 
proach. Let me read to you from the sup- 
plemental statement ESEA Amendments 
of 1967—S. 1125-H. R. 7819—of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers as re- 
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quested by Chairman WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Subcommittee on Education dur- 
ing testimony on behalf of the council 
July 26, 1967: 

Secretary Gardner devoted part of his 
statement before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Education to support of a proposed 
amendment to ESEA Title V designated as 
Part B. It was included in both S. 1125 and 
H.R. 7819 as originally introduced, but was 
eliminated in the version of H.R. 7819 now 
pending in the Senate. 

The chief state school officers have no dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning the needs for 
educational planning and evaluation. They 
understand the importance of these, and in 
their own way plan and evaluate far more 
than one would imply from Secretary Gard- 
ner’s testimony. They can and do agree with 
many of the educational objectives and ideals 
expressed so well by the Secretary, but they 
differ on methods of achieving them. The 
methods prescribed in Part B would impose 
the most extreme federal controls over state 
and local educational agencies accepting fed- 
eral funds that have been proposed by the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Part B would authorize 15 million dollars 
of Title V funds to impose statewide and 
essentially nationwide uniformity in plan- 
ning and evaluation as spelled out in detail 
in S. 1125. It would be administered by the 
U.S. Office of Education, and would enable 
that agency to narrow state and local free- 
dom in education even further through en- 
forceable regulations. The Office of Educa- 
tion would itself use 25% of the funds for 
special projects of its own, with authority 
to make grants to public and nonprofit agen- 
cies and to make contracts with public agen- 
cies or private institutions and organizations 
for authorized services. 

Part B would add nothing in terms of au- 
thorizations to the states to Section 503 (a) 
of the current Title V law. The U.S. Com- 
missioner can approve any State plan for 
the planning and evaluation of elementary 
and secondary education under Section 503 
(a) that can be devised under the proposed 
new Part B. Even a statewide PPBC system 
based on a Pentagon prototype used to select 
war weapons could be installed by any state 
that judged it to be of value. 

We urgently request that the Senate con- 
cur with the Title V proposal pending before 
it in H.R. 7819. Title V has been extremely 
helpful to the state educational agencies 
in meeting their exceptional obligations for 
the administration of federal-state educa- 
tional programs. Part B would detract from 
the major function of Title V, which is to 
strengthen State departments of education, 
by diverting funds to other purposes. The 
imposition of the federal controls of Part 
B and the new direct operations of the U.S. 
Office of Education with other public and 
with private agencies in this field would 
weaken rather than strengthen State depart- 
ments of education. 

We hope the issues dealt with here will be 
considered in the broad perspective of the 
appropriate roles of the federal and state 
governments in education. There is nation- 
wide concern about these issues, which have 
been dealt with in considerable detail by 
panels of chief state school officers in testi- 
mony before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education. 


In my judgment, these gentleman who 
compose the chief State school officers 
are wise in their opposition to these pro- 
visions. The apparent intend of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in recommending part B is twofold. 

First, to attempt to standardize meth- 
ods of evaluating the success of educa- 
tional programs. Secretary Gardner ap- 
parently hopes to be able to measure 
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these programs by developing so-called 
objective quantifications and mechanical 
evaluations for programs which can only 
be truly measured in terms which do not 
lend themselves to statistical analysis. 
Personal qualities and attributes which 
are important to the learning process, 
such as cooperation with others, friend- 
liness, ethical practices, and good citi- 
zenship, cannot be reduced to statistics 
effectively. 

The results of such evaluation would 
be misleading and of questionable value. 
The attempt to evaluate educational 
programs in such a manner might well 
adversely affect educators by encourag- 
ing them to structure their classroom ac- 
tivities in such a manner that they could 
be reduced to statistics. I believe this 
would be harmful to children who are 
in such programs. 

There is also an intent not only to 
quantify this evaluation but also to 
standardize methods of evaluation 
among the different States. This is no 
more or less than an attempt to impose 
uniformity on a nationwide scale. 

My next objection to this provision is 
one which has long been of great con- 
cern to me. I believe education should be 
under State and local control. I believe 
the setting of goals and methods of 
reaching them should be done on the 
State and local level, close to the people. 
It has recently come to my attention that 
the platforms of both major political 
parties have contained language express- 
ing support for local control of educa- 
tion from 1944 through 1964, This is an 
important cornerstone in our constitu- 
tional structure. 

Twenty-five percent of the money au- 
thorized in the new part B goes to the 
Commissioner to be used for grants di- 
rectly to public or private nonprofit agen- 
cies. These agencies do not need to be in 
any way connected with the State de- 
partments of education, or even ‘with 
local school districts. The plans and stud- 
ies developing educational goals and de- 
vising means of achieving them would 
be completely bypassing the State and 
local governments. 

These grants can be used by the Com- 
missioner for private organizations to re- 
port on local district operations under the 
supervision of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation rather than either the State de- 
partments of education or local school 
districts. 

The grants which are made to the 
State agencies are subject to the most 
thorough scrutiny of the Commissioner 
of Education. If the Commissioner be- 
lieves that certain methods suggested by 
an agency report are inadequate, he is 
empowered to make value judgments as 
to what alternatives the State should be 
choosing. If the plans, and the programs, 
and the policies submitted to the Com- 
missioner for approval are not satisfac- 
tory, he can refuse to make the grant. 

I believe the States should set educa- 
tional goals, should plan ahead to meet 
educational problems before they arise; 
but I do not feel that it is necessary or 
desirable that the Federal Government 
through the Commissioner of Education 
be this closely associated with that plan- 
ning. It will lessen the control of the 
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people over education, and it will lessen 
the control of the elected officials over 
education. It will encourage uniformity 
in our educational process when diversity 
has been a strength. It will lessen the 
ability of the States to fit the solution 
to the problem where the problem is 
unique or different from those in other 
States. It will discourage planning by the 
States in those areas where the Commis- 
sioner has already made a prior grant to 
another agency. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I urge 
that this amendment be adopted and 
part B deleted from this bill. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has 8 min- 
utes remaining. 

Who yields time 

TITLE V-B—COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina would strike out 
the comprehensive planning program. 
The committee amendment would add a 
new part B to title V of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. I 
consider the amendment essential as an 
integral part of a carefully planned bill. 

We who have worked for preserving 
and strengthening the ability of the 
States to administer new programs in 
the most effective manner believe this 
proposal holds great promise for the fu- 
ture. Through title V-B funds the State 
would receive funds for educational 
planning; funds to develop the ability to 
assess their State educational needs and 
to develop programs based on those self- 
same needs. 

Now we all know that through the 
years, many of the State educational 
agencies have found their hands tied be- 
cause of a lack of funds when it came to 
employing the necessary personnel to 
evaluate and assess ongoing State edu- 
cational programs. We have often re- 
ceived requests from the States for 
funds to strengthen their staffs and to 
expand their employment level of plan- 
ning assistants. 

The committee comprehensive plan- 
ning amendment authorizes grants to the 
States which would either designate or 
establish a single State agency to admin- 
ister statewide planning and evaluation 
of education programs. 

I want to make sure that my concern 
for the enactment of this committee pro- 
posal is understood. My concern rests on 
the promises inherent in this proposal 
not only for State educational agencies 
but also for local educational agencies. 
The criteria set forth for grant applica- 
tions under this proposal includes as- 
surances that the statewide planning 
agency will make its services available to 
the local educational agencies. State edu- 
cational agencies must help the local 
school agencies plan and evaluate 
their on- going programs to determine the 
most effective means by which they may 
serve the people and the community in 
which they are located. Furthermore, in 
the case of large metropolitan school dis- 
tricts or crowded urban school systems, 
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the comprehensive planning proposal au- 
thorizes either financial or technical as- 
sistance to any independent planning or 
evaluation staffs that these the large dis- 
tricts might have or might desire to 
establish. 

This assistance could be used to 
strengthen the planning and evaluation 
capabilities of these independent staffs 
and to promote coordinated areawide 
educational planning. 

The Senator from South Carolina pro- 
poses to do away with the comprehensive 
planning proposal. The Senator from 
South Carolina would argue that to help 
local educational agencies and to help 
State agencies to evaluate themselves and 
to lift themselves up by their own boot- 
straps to higher educational goals and 
the resultant better quality programs is 
a waste. 

I say to you at this time, that any 
funds which will help the American edu- 
cational system plan for the future, plan 
for the future service of school children, 
is certainly not a waste. Waste comes in 
when the local school officials and the 
State school officials are forced simply to 
react against developments such as 
population increases and bursts of 
knowledge coming from technological 
discoveries; waste occurs when tempo- 
rary facilities and teachers have to be 
employed in stopgap emergency pro- 
grams to fill educational needs which 
were in the making at least 5 years before 
the crisis occurred. 

Waste occurs when a generation of 
young Americans miss the opportunity to 
get the best education available at any 
given time. 

I will not support an amendment to tie 
the hands of State educational agencies 
and local educational agencies in assess- 
ing the educational programs of their 
States. 

I will not support efforts to refuse 
funds for planning for the future of our 
schoolchildren and ultimately for the 
Nation. I urge the defeat of all efforts to 
strike out the comprehensive planning 
program, and therefore I shall strongly 
urge the defeat of the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

May I suggest that Senators turn to 
page 135 of the hearings. I wish to read 
the analysis of title V, the section to 
which this amendment pertains. I am 
going to put into the Recor what the 
hearings show as the basis for the sup- 
port; which the committee gave to 
comprehensive education planning fund- 
ing. The insert starts on page 133 of the 
hearings, and runs over to “Part E,” on 
page 135 of the hearings. 

I ask unanimous consent that that part 
of the hearings be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUBPART 2—AppDITION OF NEW PART RELATING 
TO PLANNING GRANTS 
SECTION 145. COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 

This section would amend title V of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 to make the existing sections of that 
title part A—headed “Grants for Strengthen- 
ing Leadership Resources of State Education- 
al Agencies”—and to add a new part B head- 
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ed “Grants for Comprehensive Educational 
Planning and Evaluation.” 

Section 521 of the new part B would au- 
thorize the Commissioner of Education to 
make grants to the States for comprehensive 
planning evaluation programs in accordance 
with section 523 and special projects pur- 
suant to section 524, to the end of enhancing 
the capability of the several States to make 
effective progress, through comprehensive 
and continuing planning, toward the achieve- 
ment of opportunities for high quality edu- 
cation for all segments of the population 
throughout the State. Neither the local 
schools nor the States have the resources to 
extend local coordination of State and Fed- 
eral aid and short-ranged planning to a long- 
range project of statewide planning and co- 
ordination. For this purpose, $15 million 
would be authorized for fiscal year 1968 and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the next 4 fiscal years. 

Section 522 of the new part would reserve 
25 percent of the sums appropriate for car- 
rying out this part for special projects under 
section 524, Of the remaining 75 percent, 
which would be available for grants to States 
under section 523, the Commissioner would 
apportion not in excess of 2 percent among 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. The 
remainder would be apportioned as follows: 
40 percent would be apportioned among the 
States in equal amounts, and 60 percent 
would be apportioned among the States in 
proportion to their relative populations, This 
section would provide that a State’s appor- 
tionment for fiscal year 1968 would be avail- 
able for obligation through fiscal year 1969 
and would provide that the Commissioner 
may reapportion to other States sums which 
he determines will not be required, during 
the period of their availability, for grants to 
the State to which they were originally ap- 
portioned. 

Section 523(a) of the new part is designed 
to assist in developing statewide coordina- 
tion in comprehensive planning so as to elim- 
inate duplication and to attain maximum 
efficiency. The new section would provide 
that a State applying for a grant out of its 
apportionment under section 522 must desig- 
nate or establish a single State agency for 
carrying out or supervising the carrying out 
of a comprehensive statewide program of 
systematic planning and evaluation relating 
to education at all levels (including remedial 
education and retraining of adults), except 
that the field of higher education would be 
included only if the State so elects, and that 
a separate State agency may, in that event, 
be designated or established for carrying out 
or supervising the carrying out of such plan- 
ning and evaluation program with respect 
to higher education. If the State does in- 
clude higher education and decides to make 
a separate State agency responsible for carry- 
ing out, or supervising the carrying out, of 
higher education planning, either combined 
or separate applications may be submitted 
from the two agencies, and the Commissioner 
could allocate a State’s apportionment be- 
tween the two planning agencies. 

An application for a statewide program of 
planning and evaluation would include pro- 
vision for setting and establishing priorities 
among educational goals for the State, de- 
veloping through analyses alternative means 
of achieving these goals, taking into account 
the resources available and the educational 
effectiveness of each of the alternatives, 
planning new programs and improvements 
in existing programs based on the results 
of these analyses, developing and strengthen- 
ing the capabilities of the State to conduct, 
on a continuous basis, objective evaluations 
of the effectiveness of educational programs, 
and developing and maintaining a permanent 
system for obtaining and collating signifi- 
cant information necessary to the assessment 
of progress toward the State’s educational 
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goals. (The application must contain satis- 
factory assurance that assistance under this 
section, together with other available re- 
sources, would be so used as to result in the 
maximum possible effective progress toward 
the achievement of a high level of compe- 
tence with respect to each of these pur- 


poses.) 

Section 523(b) of the new part would pro- 
vide that the Commissioner may approve an 
application only if it has been submitted to 
the chief executive of the State for review 
and recommendations; if it has set forth ar- 
rangements, where the State has designated 
a separate State higher education planning 
agency, for coordination with the rest of the 
State’s educational planning program; and 
if it does contain satisfactory assurance that 
the assistance provided under this section 
would be used primarily in strengthening 
the capabilities of the planning and evalu- 
ation staff of the State planning agency in- 
volved, or agencies carrying out parts of the 
program under the supervision of that agen- 
cy. (Part of the funds would be used by the 
State’s planning agency or agencies involved, 
to employ consultants or to enter into con- 
tracts for special projects with public or pri- 
vate agencies, institutions, or organizations 
having special competence in the areas of 
planning and evaluation.) The application 
would also make adequate provision for us- 
ing funds (other than funds granted for 
higher education planning) to make program 
planning and evaluation services available to 
local educational agencies and, in the case 
of local educational agencies in areas, partic- 
ularly metropolitan areas, with school popu- 
lations sufficiently large to warrant their own 
planning or evaluation staffs, to assist (finan- 
cially or through technical assistance) such 
agencies to strengthen their planning and 
evaluation capabilities and to promote co- 
ordinated areawide planning for such areas. 

Seetion 524 would authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants to pub- 
lic or private nonprofit agencies, institutions, 
or organizations, or to make contracts with 
public or private agencies, institutions, or 
organizations, for special projects related to 
the purposes of part B, to be conducted on 
an interstate, regional, or metropolitan area 
basis. Examples of such projects include edu- 
cational planning in metropolitan areas cov- 
ering more than one State or large cities 
within a State with due regard to the com- 
plexities of adequate metropolitan planning, 
comparative and cooperative studies agreed 
upon between States or metropolitan areas, 
conferences involving different States and 
publications of general use to the planning of 
more effective and efficient educational sery- 
ices and other activities for the dissemina- 
tion of information related to the purposes 
of this part. This section is intended to make 
possible coordinated comprehensive planning 
in areas in which two or more States are in- 
volved yet in which no particular State has 
final responsibility. It would also enable 
States to develop regional comprehensive 
plans whenever they were so disposed. 

Section 525 of this part would authorize 
payments in installments, and in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, with necessary 
adjustments. 

If the evaluation and planning of educa- 
tion programs is to be effective, it must be 
carried out close to the people to be served 
by those programs. The American system 
of education is founded on the principle 
of State and local control. The responsibility 
for educational planning, therefore, rests at 
the State and local levels. State educational 
agencies now set standards for our schools 
and qualifications for our teachers. Local 
schools are directly responsible to local 
school boards. The best planning—that 
which will be most responsive to the needs 
of the persons to be served—must be carried 
out at the State and local levels. 

If State and local educational agencies 
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are to continue to carry out their 


the burden placed on those agencies. This 
can be done by assisting them in developing 
comprehensive systems of planning and 
evaluation which will aid them in meeting 
educational goals at all levels of education, 
from preschool programs through postgrad- 
uate education. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
read this one portion of it: 

If the evaluation and planning of educa- 
tion programs is to be effective, it must be 
carried out close to the people to be served 
by those p: . The American system of 
education is founded on the principle of 
State and local control. The responsibility 
for educational planning, therefore, rests at 
the State and local levels. State educational 
agencies now set standards for our schools 
and qualifications for our teachers. Local 
schools are directly responsible to local 
school boards. The best planning—that 
which will be most responsive to the needs 
of the persons to be served must be carried 
out at the State and local levels. 

If State and local educational agencies are 
to continue to carry out their present role in 
educational planning and if the adminis- 
tration of Federal educational programs is 
to reflect the intent of Congress, the Federal 
Government must share some of the burden 
placed on those agencies. This can be done 
by assisting them in developing comprehen- 
sive systems of planning and evaluation 
which will aid them in meeting educational 
goals at all levels of education, from pre- 
school programs through postgraduate 
education. 


I say most respectfully, Mr. President, 
the argument that this part B of title V 
in some way interferes with States rights 
in the field of education just does not 
square with the facts. We went into this 
matter in great detail in our committee. 

We would be providing money to be 
made available for educational planning. 
We would not dictate the nature of the 
planning. We seek to put the responsi- 
bility for originating proposals upon the 
State educational systems. 

We have testimony in this record, Mr. 
President, from educator after educator, 
including superintendents of great met- 
ropolitan schools districts of this coun- 
try, who point out that they must have 
some protection by way of assurance of 
funds to help plan to meet the special 
educational needs that exist in many of 
the metropolitan areas of this country. 
One meets within the States, in this con- 
text, a conflict between school districts 
in the more thinly populated areas and 
those in the more heavily populated areas 
but both could profit from this new 
source of categorical funding. But we are 
not telling the States what they have 
to do. We are saying, In this planning 
program, we are going to provide funds 
for you to have available so you can 
assess and build up your own State edu- 
cational systems.” 

Does any Senator deny that planning 
money is needed? I challenge him to 
name for me a State in which it is not 
needed. Take even the best States. Some- 
times it is said that one of the very best 


States, as far as educational programs 


are concerned, is California; but I can 
take you into school district after school 
district in California where title V-B 
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funds are sorely needed to provide plan- 
ning assistance to school districts. They 
are the school districts in the State of 
California that will not have that assist- 
ance if we do not have title V-B. 

Mr. President, this argument of so- 
called States rights at this point is a 
bugaboo argument. We are not seeking 
to dictate State educational policy. We 
are seeking to carry out what we see as 
a Federal responsibility of sharing with 
the States the cost of development of 
educational planning, so that they can 
help themselves. 

Mr. President, I shall yield now to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javirs]. 
We have 20 minutes on each side. The 
Senator is the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the full Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and a valued colleague 
on the Education Subcommittee. He, to- 
gether with the distinguished junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury] 
have been my right bowers, may I say, in 
bringing educational legislation to the 
Senate. I have told Senators I bring in 
bipartisan bills. This is one. I yield now 
to the Republican leader on the full com- 
mittee to present his point of view. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to deal with the question from the 
very pragmatic point of view, but, be- 
fore I do so, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Oregon that if anybody in 
this Chamber ever had any question 
about the validity of his title to being 
one of our more distinguished Members, 
the Senator certainly has laid such ques- 
tions to rest in the last 8 days. 

As ranking minority member of the 
full committee, I have always worked 
closely with the Senator from Oregon on 
educational bills. This time, during the 
last few days of floor debate, I was locked 
almost 100 percent in the antipoverty bill 
conference, with the Senator’s consent 
and approval. He permitted me to divert 
my efforts to that matter almost ex- 
clusively. We will be considering that 
matter later, so the Senate will have an 
opportunity to judge whether it was 
worthwhile. 

But the Senator from Oregon stood 
here like Leonidas at Thermopylae, 
throwing himself into the breach and 
dealing with the bill almost single- 
handedly; and I pay tribute to him. 

Mr. President, when Wayne Morse has 
his own bill on the floor he is a very dif- 
ferent WAYNE MORSE; he does not assume 
the freedom of action he normally 
cherishes so highly. He has an enormous 
sense of responsibility and trusteeship, 
and he demonstrates every facet of his 
skill as a Senator. He has demonstrated 
the deep integrity which has, time and 
time again, called forth spontaneously 
the admiration and applause of the 
Senate, as well it should. 

On the merits, Mr. President, as I said, 
I shall deal with the planning question 
from a very pragmatic point of view. The 
Senator from Oregon has already made 
clear that planning is an essential tool 
for local areas, and why it does not con- 
flict with the concept of States rights, 
with which I am in thorough agreement 
as it applies to education. We practice it 
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ardently in New York, and I feel it is 
deeply incorporated in the pending bill. 

The important point is to remember 
that planning in respect to education is 
not boondoggling, but is most essential. 

Education, Mr. President, is based upon 
a very long leadtime—perhaps as long a 
leadtime as we think of in connection 
with the most highly sophisticated 
weaponry. Though this is a ghastly com- 
parison, it is nonetheless valid, because in 
human engineering, education is one of 
the most complex problems we face. 

We have to take account of changing 
employment patterns and the changing 
areas in which concentrations of children 
will require education. We have to take 
account of the galloping progress in the 
technology of education—for example, 
teaching machines, computers, educa- 
tional television, and others. We have to 
take account of communications pat- 
terns. Later on, I shall be talking about 
the school bus situation as it relates to 
education. 

It takes years, Mr. President, to train 
a teacher, not just academically, to give 
him a degree, but through experience in 
actually teaching children. Pedagogical 
methods often make sharp and spec- 
tacular advances, but those advances are 
not accidental. The new mathematics, 
for example, did not just happen. It was 
not. introduced overnight. It took years 
of the most careful phased-in planning 
and gradual introduction to make it 
work. ; 

Let us not forget that the public often 
can react violently if any educational 
change does not proceed according to 
plan and schedule. When it comes to 
matters affecting the education of their 
children, parents easily become hot- 
headed, and the most carefully laid plans 
are sometimes torn apart, 

In education, Mr. President, because of 
the years of leadtime required, planning 
is the most essential ingredient other 
than the actual relationship between 
teacher and pupil and the actual housing 
of the schools and the teaching aids 
which are involved. 

For all those reasons, Mr. President, if 
we really want, as I know we do, a truly 
balanced bill, covering the major aspects 
in the educational field, we should in- 
clude this provision. I understand Sen- 
ator THurMOND’s deep sincerity on the 
question of States right and State pow- 
ers, but I believe we should try to assure 
him—and if we cannot persuade him, I 
hope we can persuade at least a majority 
of Senators—that this has been very, 
very dear to us and that we have served 
the principle of States’ rights and State 
authority in education with an almost 
religious fervor in our committee. I 
deeply believe that principle is carried 
out in this section of the bill. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
July 26, 1967, Dr. Edgar Fuller, execu- 
tive secretary of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, made a statement 
before Senator Morse’s Subcommittee on 
Education in which he said this: 

The kind of federal compulsion proposed 
in the new Part B of Title V raises even 
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more fundamental questions in education. 
There is grave doubt that such a system 
would be appropriate for education, in which 
the input from millions of pupils and 
teachers involves the quantifying of human 
characteristics that defy valid and meaning- 
ful objective mathematical measurements 
of this kind. Only isolated aspects of edu- 
catlon can be quantified authentically in 
such terms. Major purposes and objectives of 
education are as remote from such mass 
measurements as are such important areas 
of human concern as beauty, ethics, morals, 
religion and personal attitudes. Even if 
authentic judgments of these matters could 
be made for 45 million pupils by 2 million 
teachers, the logistics of such an operation 
would substantially interfere with teaching 
in the schools, 

One may believe that the state and local 
educational agencies should do all they 
reasonably can toward comprehensive plan- 
ning and evaluation and yet be convinced 
that the state agencies should remain free 
to develop those systems according to their 
own needs under the provisions of Title V 
as passed by the House, rather than by fed- 
eral prescription as proposed by new Part B 
in S. 1125. We suggest that the U.S. Office of 
Education proyide leadership services to the 
states in this field, but that prescriptive 
power coupled with enforcement through 
withholding federal funds or through other 
sagara methods of control are highly unde- 
sirable, 


That is a statement of Edgar Fuller, 
the executive secretary of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers of the Na- 
tion. This is a group which is composed 
of the State superintendents of educa- 
tion throughout the Nation, 

It seems to me this is a very significant 
statement, and it should receive great 
consideration from Members of Congress. 

Mr. President, in summary, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to delete part 
B of title V. Part B appropriates $15,000,- 
000 to be used by the Commissioner for 
grants first, 75 percent of the funds in 
grants to State Department of Education 
planning agencies; and, second, 25 per- 
cent in grants directly by the Commis- 
sioner to public or nonprofit private 
agencies for planning and evaluating 
local educational programs. 

There are two main objections to this 
“new” part B: 

First. The provision is intended to set 
up a uniform nationwide system of meas- 
uring the results of educational pro- 
grams, which do not lend themselves to 
such statistical evaluation. 

Second. The Federal Government, 
through the Commissioner of Education, 
increases its ability to control education 
through discretionary authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove State planning 
grants, using his value judgments and 
through grants for planning and evalua- 
tion which could circumvent completely 
local and State agencies. 

I shall not ask for the yeas and nays 
on the pending amendment. However, I 
shall ask for the yeas and nays on the 
second amendment. 

The heads of the education depart- 
ments of this Nation have asked for 
only two amendments here. It appears to 
me that what they have asked for is 
sound and that Congress should give 
great weight to their wishes in this 
matter. 


Mr. President, unless the other side 
has something further to say, I am pre- 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have only 
a brief reply. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor the statement 
of Mr. Howe before our committee ex- 
plaining the amendment from the stand- 
point of the Department of Education. 
That is to be found on page 976 and also 
on pages 2423 and 2429. 

That statement sets forth the basis for 
the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TITLE IN—FEDERAL CONTROL 


There are those who express a fear of cen- 
tralized control of the Nation's diverse edu- 
cational system by pointing to the present 
administration of title III as an example of 
what they believe is encroaching Federal 
control. 

If this were the case, I, too, would share 
their fears. I cannot, however, accept these 
interpretations of a dramatic conflict—a con- 
flict which is unfounded in fact and spurred 
on by rhetoric quite disproportionate to 
reality. 


STRENGTHENING STATE LEADERSHIP ROLE 


The U.S. Office of Education and the State 
department of education share the same 
goal; that is, to assure every American youth 
the opportunity for the best education our 
human and financial resources can command, 
The U.S. Office of Education and the State 
departments of education, similarly, share 
another most important objective—they both 
seek to strengthen the State leadership role 
in the educational system, 


LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Historically, the State departments have 
been engaged in distributing State funds for 
education and in establishing certain educa- 
tional standards, such as criteria for teacher 
certification and for high school graduation. 
The hiring of personnel, the development of 
programs, and the operation of schools have 
been carried out largely by local school offi- 
cials who draw their authority from State 
legislative delegation of the responsibility 
for the schools. The major direction of edu- 
cation in the several States has, therefore, 
been determined by the policies of local 
school boards. Although this has proven to 
be a successful administrative arrangement, 
in view of the fact that the American system 
is rivaled by none, it has become increasingly 
apparent that the demands resulting from 
our changing society requires a more com- 
prehensive approach to the administration 
of our educational system. There are pro- 
grams that must be developed with statewide 
solutions to problems in mind. There are 
regional and national needs for which model 
programs must also be developed. 

As I have said in my earlier statement be- 
fore this subcommittee, the Office of Educa- 
tion, at the direction of the Congress, pro- 
vides funds to strengthen State educational 
leadership, The provisions of title V of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
which have been in operation for 2 years 
and the new proposal for comprehensive 
planning which is designed to contribute 
further Federal resources to the strengthen- 
ing of State leadership both have this pur- 
pose. So do the administrative moneys set 
aside in a number of other p: for 
which the Office of Education is responsible. 

. * * a * 
SUMMARY 

In summary, let me say that I believe that 

the educators in this country at all levels 
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are working toward a common goal—the de- 
velopment of the full intellectual capacity 
of each individual. The Office of Education 
certainly has no quarrel with the present 
system of education and its only interest is 
in strengthening the various elements—local, 
State, and Federal. I believe that there is a 
role for the Office; and it goes beyond the 
writing of checks—which is really a function 
of the Treasury Department. That role is 
changing and is certainly different from the 
role in 1867 when this Office was started. The 
role of the States and the local educational 
agencies is also different from that of 100 
years ago. 

Iam not one who views change with alarm, 
and I expect that the roles of the several 
layers of government will continue to change 
in the future. Indeed, I take the view that, 
since change will occur anyway, we may as 
well seek to plan it rather than just let it 
happen to us. While I cannot predict the de- 
tails of any future change, I am certain that 
the Office of Education will not become in- 
volved in the operation of educational pro- 
grams—a role which is properly fulfilled by 
local and State educational agencies at pres- 
ent and one which should continue in the 
future. 

EDUCATION AN OPEN SYSTEM 

In essence, I hope that we can continue to 
develop a national perspective and not to 
view every change in the Office of Education's 
role as a threat or encroachment upon some- 
one else’s territory or prerogatives. Education 
is not a closed system in which new responsi- 
bilities and roles for one participant auto- 
matically reduce the role and status and re- 
sponsibility of another. It is instead a wide- 
open and expanding system which calls for 
new roles to be played by new participants 
and for growing responsibility for all. The 
effect of Federal involvement in elementary 
and secondary education is to increase the 
capacity of State and local school boards to 
serve children. They have new alternatives 
and options because of what the Congress 
has done for education, Like anyone who has 
new options, they also have new problems, 
since Congress has called on them to face 
the difficult crises of the disadvantaged child 
by giving them the means to do so. We should 
not confuse the difficulties which schools face 
because of their new options with the mis- 
taken notion of growing Federal control. 


SECTION 505 COMMENT 


The final issue that I would like to discuss 
with you today is the authorization for sec- 
tion 505 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and the administration pro- 
posal for comprehensive planning. As I have 
mentioned before, the various States widely 
endorse the section 505 concept as the means 
for providing the necessary authority for 
interstate project funding and for regional 
projects. Through the special projects and 
conferences approved to date, the willing- 
ness and desire of State education agencies 
to cross their territorial boundaries in pur- 
suing solutions to pressing education prob- 
lems has been unmistakably clear. 

The special projects, funded on the basis 
of a 15-percent set-aside, have launched 
significant interstate approaches to common 
educational problems, including personnel 
administration; comprehensive planning; 
and urban education. Such projects will en- 
courage the States to gain strength and ta 
learn from each other rather than to exist 
in isolation. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING AMENDMENT 


The comprehensive planning amendment 
is another vital proposal submitted to the 
Congress this year. There has never been a 
greater need for educational planning at all 
levels—local, State, and Federal. This 
amendment would enable States, local 
school districts, and metropolitan areas to 
strengthen their educational planning 
capabilities. 
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The comprehensive planning proposal 
would authorize $15 million, the major por- 
tion of which would be allotted to State edu- 
cational planning agencies. Since the States 
have proved willing and able to tackle com- 
mon educational problems under section 505, 
the new proposal for comprehensive plan- 
ning includes a set-aside to authorize dis- 
cretionary support for interstate groupings 
and interstate projects solely in the areas of 


planning. 
REGIONAL ACTION 

The comprehensive planning proposal 
could support projects on a regional basis 
similar to the following one funded under 
section 505: 

A project to be administered by the New 
York State Department of Education will 
survey the 50 States to identify those inter- 
ested in, and legally able to, participate in 
a reciprocity compact for teacher certifica- 
tion. The goal is to have States with appro- 
priate statutory power come to an agreement 
on common standards for approving teacher 
education programs, This would establish a 
new basis for reciprocity whereby a teacher 
who graduated from any State-approved edu- 
cational institutior could be immediately 
certified in any one of the cooperating States. 

We think that there is a great need for 
more projects similar to this one. It would be 
impossibie for the States to encourage an 
increased number of such projects under the 
House version of title V which eliminates 
both section 505 and the proposal for com- 
prehensive planning. This deletion of pro- 
grams would require voluntary and simul- 
taneous agreements and contracts between 
all participating States if they wish to con- 
tinue similar projects—at best, a complicated 
and slow procedure, 

Here again, I believe there is an important 
role for the U.S, Office of Education in utiliz- 
ing scarce resources to the greatest advantage 
by application of a national perspective 
through a simple administrative mechanism. 
I would, therefore, encourage you to retain 
the present authority of section 505 and to 
adopt the comprehensive planning proposals 
included in S. 1125. 

Thank you for the opportunity to reopen 
the discussion of amendments to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. I will be happy to answer any questions 
that you may have. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me say, 
in part reply to the Senator from South 
Carolina that, of course, we can find some 
schoolmen—the testimony is in the 
Recorp—who would like to get funds 
with those funds being earmarked for 
planning. However, we have a responsi- 
bility as a Congress to see to it that Fed- 
eral money is wisely spent, for such pur- 
poses as we feel to be in the national 
interest, so long as we do not dictate 
educational policy. 

There is a basic difference between 
requiring what shall be taught and fund- 
ing programs of determining what in the 
best judgment of the competent au- 
thority in the teaching profession needs 
to be taught. 

There is a difference between the 
mandatory act and the optional or per- 
missive act. What we say is that if a State 
wants to apply for funds for this pur- 
pose it should not be precluded from 
doing so. 

The pending bill is full of authoriza- 
tions for specific projects. When we au- 
thorize in the pending bill $1 million the 
first year, $3 million the second year, 
and $9 million before the authorization 
runs out, for institutes to help what I 
have said before are those most tragic 
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little boys and girls in this country that 
are both blind and deaf, are we dictating 
State educational policy? 

Mr. President, when we have another 
authority that seeks to strengthen voca- 
tional education in the States at the sec- 
ondary and postsecondary schools levels, 
are we dictating State educational policy? 
Not at all. We are leaving the adminis- 
tration of those programs and projects 
to the States, but we are affording an 
opportunity to those States which wish 
to avail themselves of this source of 
funding for these purposes. 

The Senator cites the testimony of one 
witness for one organization. Many wit- 
nesses testified at our hearings and 
pointed out that we are not going to give 
protection to the rural areas in which 
there has been no planning assistance to 
those school districts or to the metropoli- 
tan areas that I referred to earlier un- 
less we have a comprehensive planning 
provision. 

Fifteen million dollars is involved in 
the pending bill for authorization for the 
whole country for the first year. 

The record is replete with testimony 
from school superintendents from some 
of the rural areas and from some of the 
metropolitan areas to the effect that 
they have to have some help in working 
out the planning program that this sec- 
tion of the bill seeks to provide. 

We find on page 976 the testimony that 
we need this program in order to pre- 
vent the crippling in the big cities and 
the rural areas in the several States of 
their cooperative ability to meet their 
aggregate educational needs which call 
for planning at the State level. 

The Federal Government does not do 
the planning for them. It provides the 
money for them to do the planning for 
themselves. That $15 million of the tax- 
payers’ money must be devoted to the 
problems that we call educational plan- 
ning, to help the State educational 
agencies raise their standards and pro- 
vide greater assistance to the local schoo’ 
districts. 

That is the thrust of the whole pro- 
posal. 

Mr. President, we will be in confer- 
ence. If we take this proposal out of 
the bill, we will not have anything in 
conference. Therefore, I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excerpted material from 
the hearing record to which I have al- 
luded be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

mmr 

The Congress recognized staffing shortages 
and other problems occasioned by the rapid 
growth in responsibility of State departments 
of education, when it included Title V in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, This title authorized grants to State 
education agencies for projects, programs and 
activities designed to “make a significant 
contribution to strengthening the leadership 
resources. . or... ability to participate in 
meeting the educational needs of the State.” 
These grants have been used to plan, de- 
velop, improve and expand the capability of 
State educational agencies to identify educa- 
tional problems and needs; to evaluate edu- 
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cational programs; to provide support or 
services for collecting, analyzing and report- 
ing State and local educational data; to dis- 
seminate information relating to the overall 
status of education in the State; and to de- 
velop and provide leadership, administrative, 
or specialist services throughout the State. 

During the first year, the States applied 
for funds to support 1,800 new positions— 
1,000 of them at the professional level—for 
their understaffed personnel structures. These 
new positions have begun to alleviate the 
personnel needs of State educational agen- 
cles, 

In addition to the general provision, 15 
percent of Title V funds are earmarked for 
special project grants. Under section 505, 
grants are made to “State educational agen- 
cies to pay part of the cost of experimental 
projects for developing State leadership or for 
the establishment of special services which 
. +» » hold promise of making a substantial 
contribution to the solution of problems 
common to the State educational agencies 
of all or several States.” 

Fifteen special projects and 10 special area 
workshop conferences were funded under the 
FY 1966 Section 505 allocation. Virtually all 
the States and territories were involved in 
varying combination in these special projects. 

The States widely endorse the Section 505 
concept as providing the necessary authority 
for utilization of their resources on an inter- 
state basis. Through the special projects and 
conferences funded to date, the willingness 
and desire of State education agencies to 
cross their territorial boundaries in pursuing 
solutions to pressing education problems has 
been unmistakably clear. 

The special projects have also launched 
significant interstate approaches to common 
educational problems, including personnel 
administration, comprehensive planning, 
educational information, school district or- 
ganization, teacher education, information 
systems, curriculum reform, teacher certifi- 
cation, and urban education. 

Indeed, those special projects which dealt 
with regional cooperative activities among 
the States were of such high caliber that they 
led to the proposal for the Comprehensive 
Planning program which has already been 
explained by Secretary Gardner. 

The willingness of the States to tackle 
common educational problems indicated a 
readiness to assume the major role in com- 
prehensive planning. The new proposal would 
authorize discretionary support for inter- 
state groupings such as the Southern Re- 
gional Educational Board, the Compact of 
the Western States and the New England 
Board of Higher Education. 

It could also support interstate projects 
similar to the following one funded under 
Section 505: 

A three-year project, administered by 
Maryland, with Florida, Michigan, South 
Carolina, Utah, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia participating, on Statewide teacher 
education programs, is designed to strength- 
en the role of the State agencies in teacher 
preparation. Joint responsibility between 
local educational agencies and teacher edu- 
cation institutions will be developed and 
special emphasis will be given to laboratory 
experiences in elementary and secondary 
schools as a part of teacher training. 

If States are to gain strength from each 
other rather than to exist in isolation, we 
need more projects like this. They will not 
be developed under the House version of 
Title V. 

In addition, the administration version of 
Title V would authorize $15 million—most 
of which would go to State educational plan- 
ning agencies—to help States aand local 
school districts strengthen, or initiate edu- 
cational planning capabilities. Higher edu- 
cation planning could be included at the 
discretion of the State. A portion of the 
funds would be allotted at the discretion of 
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the Commissioner to encourage metropolitan 
and regional planning. In the first year of 
Title V, States originally requested 25 per- 
cent of the funds and 27 percent of their 
personnel to work in the planning and 
evaluation areas. However, by the end of the 
fiscal year, the States had amended their ap- 
plications to reduce the planning function 
to 19 percent of the funds and 20 percent 
of the positions. 

For Fiscal Year 1967, the applications have 
reduced this function still further: less than 
18 percent of the funds requested, and 14 
percent of the positions budgeted are to be 
used for planning. 

The State departments of education have 
not lost interest in planning. Far from it. 
Other concerns were more pressing. In order 
to secure funds authorized by some 15 pieces 
of new Federal legislation before the end of 
the fiscal year, they had to mount new pro- 
grams immediately. There were other pres- 
sures as well. Local education agencies had 
urgent needs for the improvement of in- 
struction. The State agency had to improve 
its general administrative capacity. Capacity 
to deal with the masses of educational data 
emanating from all sources had to be 
developed. 

The growing responsibilities thrust on 
them by the growing Federal programs of 
aid to education require all their existing 
resources, and more. They cannot afford to 
plan. Yet, they cannot afford not to. 

The House-passed bill would eliminate 
both this new proposal and Section 505 of 
ESEA, thereby, crippling the big cities, rural 
areas, and the several States in their coopera- 
tive ability to meet their aggregate educa- 
tional needs, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as may be 
necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Senator apparently believes that my 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield while I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the pending amendment? 

Mr. THURMOND. I was going to ac- 
cept a voice vote. 

Mr. MORSE. The manager of the bill 
wants a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous consent 
thas the time not run against either 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. THURMOND. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will continue to 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk continued to call 
the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


[No. 379 Leg.] 
Alken Hart Pearson 
Boggs 
Brooke Javits Russell 
Byrd, Va. Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Spong 
Car Lausche Stennis 
Case Mansfield Symington 
Clark Metcalf Thurmond 
Cooper Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Morse Williams, 
Harris Mundt Yarborough 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDERI, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Ho tres], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inovye], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typ1ncs] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTTI and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scorr], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murpry] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HRUs Ka] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
Provuty] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BoroucH in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following 


Senators entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names: 
Anderson Gore Mcintyre 
Baker Griffin Miller 
Bartlett Gruening Mondale 
Bayh Hansen 
Bible Hartke Morton 
Brewster Hatfield Nelson 
Burdick Hayden Pastore 
Cannon Hickenlooper Percy 
Church Holland Proxmire 
Cotton Jackson Randolph 
Curtis Jordan, N.C Smathers 
Dodd Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Dominick Long, Talmadge 
Eastland Long, La. Tower 
McClellan Young, N. Dak. 

Fong McGee Young, Ohio 
Fulbright McGovern 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized. 
How much time does the Senator yield to 
himself? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, just 
1 minute. 

As I understand, the yeas and nays 
have not been ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct, 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would just remind Senators that the 
Chief State school officers in the Nation, 
the State superintendents of education, 
have asked for these two amendments. I 
have no particular interest in them, ex- 
cept I think they are good amendments. 

This is what the educators want—not 
the politicians—and the people who ad- 
minister the law. That is the reason I 
have offered them. 

I have before me a letter explaining 
the amendments, and we have placed a 
copy of this letter on the desk of each 
Senator. This is what they want. I of- 
fered the amendments because they do 
want them. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, do I have 
30 seconds remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has cited the 
leader of one educational lobby. Great 
educators from the great metropolitan 
areas and many urban centers do not 
want the Senator’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
now yielded back? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now been yielded back. The question 
is on agreeing to amendment No. 493 
of the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 2388) to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to au- 
thorize funds for the continued opera- 
tion of economic opportunity programs, 
to authorize an Emergency Employment 
Act, and for other purposes. I move the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of December 11, 1967, pp. 
35755-35772, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in order 
that Senators may be notified 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object 

Mr. CLARK (continuing). That the 
Senate is now considering this confer- 
ence report, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, the Senator moved 
awfully fast. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania moved that the 
Senate take up the conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, that is another 
matter, of course. 

Mr. CLARK. I was moving not because 
I was in a hurry 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is not debatable. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to me further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania requested a call 
for the quorum, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania withhold 
his call for the quorum? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. I am glad to extend 
that courtesy to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let us understand the 
practice we are following. I do not say 
that I am going to oppose the confer- 
ence report, but I should like to know 
what we are doing. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania, I un- 
derstand, has moved to take up the con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. And that motion is not 
debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Chair stated that it 
was decided in the affirmative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not object. I just 
wanted to be sure of the practice. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I renew 
my request. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield mo- 
mentarily so that I may ask for the yeas 
and nays, unless the Senator has some- 
thing else in mind? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the conference report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report on S. 2388 is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania will suspend until the 
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Senate is in order, so that the conference 
report may be considered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Senate attachés either seat them- 
selves or leave the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate 
attachés are requested to take their 
seats or leave the Chamber. The Senate 
will be in order before the Senator pro- 
ceeds further. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I note that some of the Senate attachés 
are still on their feet. They probably 
have nothing else to do. They are evi- 
dently in here only out of curiosity. I ask 
that they be ordered to leave the Cham- 
ber, or that they be seated in the rear of 
the Chamber and remain seated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s request is in order. Let there be 
order in the Senate. The Senator will not 
proceed until it is in order, so that the 
Senate can consider the conference re- 
port and Senators may be heard. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania may 
proceed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there are 
196 differences, most of them of some 
substance, between the poverty bill which 
passed the Senate and the poverty bill 
which passed the House. 

Necessarily, the report which is now 
brought before this body is a compro- 
mise—as are all hotly contested con- 
ferences. 

I believe that this is a good bill. There 
are many things in it I do not like. How- 
ever, I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing its approval to the Senate, as do seven 
of my eight colleagues, all of the Dem- 
ocrats on the conference committee, 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
MurPHY] and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty] among the Republicans. 

The major differences between the two 
bills were, first, with respect to the so- 
called Green amendment, on which the 
House insisted very vigorously. The 
amendment was and is most controver- 
sial. It provides authority for States and 
local governmental units to become com- 
munity action agencies if they choose 
and are designated by the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
run the community action programs 
which are set forth in title II of the bill. 

The Senate labored arduously to as- 
sure that there were strong and adequate 
bypass provisions related to the Green 
amendment under which, in the event 
the Director was dissatisfied with the 
manner in which the local government 
units or their designees were conducting 
the community action programs, they 
pona be bypassed under certain condi- 

ons. 

Another important difference between 
the two Houses was money. The House 
limited the amount for 1968 to $1.6 bil- 
lion. We in the Senate went to confer- 
ence with a 2-year bill. The House bill 
was a l-year measure. We went to con- 
ference with an authorization for the 
first year of $2.258 billion, and for the 
second year of $2.4 billion. 

The conference resolved that differ- 
ence by accepting the 2-year bill. We 
were able to persuade our House col- 
leagues, who will act on the bill Monday, 
to authorize $1.980 billion for the first 
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year and $2.180 billion for the second 
year. I believe that resolution of the 
money question was, on the whole, fayor- 
able to the position of the Senate con- 
ferees. 

The sums authorized may be substan- 
tially in excess of what the two Appro- 
priations Committees will allow. How- 
ever, the money authorized is not ade- 
quate to do an appropriate job. But with 
the war in Vietnam continuing at the 
present pace, it is, in my opinion, unreal- 
istic to expect that we can get for a whole 
year of the poverty program as much as 
is being spent in 1 month in Vietnam. 
That is the condition which confronts 
us, and not a theory. 

A third important difference between 
the two Houses dealt with the proposi- 
tion that when a program is funded 
which requires a local contribution, that 
local contribution must be made, in 
part at least, in cash. The House pro- 
vided it should; the Senate that it should 
not. I am glad to say the Senate pre- 
vailed in that regard, and what is in- 
cluded in the bill is provision that 80 
percent of the funding is to be by the 
Federal Government and 20 percent of 
the funding by the localities, which may 
be in cash or in kind. 

There are a great many other impor- 
tant matters which were in dispute be- 
tween the two Houses but, in my opinion, 
they need not be explained to the Senate 
in detail at this time, although I am pre- 
pared to answer any questions which 
Senators may have with respect to them. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] desires 
to address the Chamber at some length 
with respect to the conference report, 
and I now yield the floor in order that he 
may do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intend to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, so that 
we can notify Members of the Senate 
that I shall be addressing myself to what 
I consider to be some very critical diffi- 
culties with this report. As the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has said, I did not 
sign it. I did not sign it advisedly. 

Mr. President, I shall now suggest the 
absence of a quorum. Before doing so, I 
urge the attachés to advise Senators who 
may be interested in the conference re- 
port that I intend to address myself to 
its merits. I do not know that I shall in- 
sist on a live quorum. Perhaps I shall. 
But I do think more Senators should be 
in attendance to hear what is taking 
place. So I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is for 
me a very sad day. It is an especially sad 
day in view of the conclusion to which I 
have come that it would be counterpro- 
ductive to seek to have the conference 
report recommitted or to seek to defeat 
it. That makes it unfortunate, 
as I think the report has within it a con- 
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fession of bankruptcy in so critical and 
important an element of the antipoverty 
program as to make me weep for my 
country and its creativity. 

Nonetheless, I am a responsible legis- 
lator, and as responsible legislators we 
have to keep our eye on the main point 
of helping the poor. So notwithstanding 
the deep feeling I have upon his subject, 
I have regretfully come to the conclu- 
sion that, rather than oppose, I must 
support the conference report in order 
to get something done and to get some 
stability into the program, which is now 
operating on literally a day-to-day basis. 
But that does not make it right. What is 
being done is completely wrong. How- 
ever, the balance of practicality, to which 
I am myself yielding, makes it desirable 
to take the action we are taking. I am 
sure that Senators can understand. 
therefore, why there is this very clear 
lack of joy in my heart today. 

The essence of the antipoverty pro- 
gram—what made it a gifted idea—was 
that not only would it give relief to the 
poor, it would also enable the poor to 
escape from endemic poverty by dint 
of their own efforts and responsibility. If 
not, it would be merely another welfare 
program. We have lots of welfare pro- 
grams; and we shall have a big welfare 
bill before us next week. All it will do will 
be to deal with welfare programs—con- 
structively, I hope, but nonetheless with 
a welfare program approach not in- 
volving any real participation by the 
poor. 

This was a creative hope that by giv- 
ing people personal dignity and respon- 
sibility, giving them training and oppor- 
tunity not only to get a job but even 
to go into business for themselves, we 
could break the cycle of poverty. 

But beyond everything else in respect 
to the program was the fact that the 
poor would acquire personal dignity and 
responsibility. 

Indeed, the dominant concept of the 
antipoverty program was that the poor 
themselves would have the creative role 
in the development of the program; and, 
because this would be a program of self- 
help, they would profit far beyond the 
expenditure of moneys and the mechani- 
cal arrangements involved. They would 
be building themselves up to be people 
who could be entrusted with responsibil- 
ity, and to feel that they were not just 
the poor—to wit, ostricized members of 
the community—but that they were cre- 
ative human beings, who had the ca- 
pacity for running a show to some extent 
themselves. This would bring about, in 
those to whom it happened, a pride and 
dignity in achievement which would 
serve as an example to all the others, 
and be one of the most important as- 
pects of the antipoverty program. 

Mr. President, with all respect to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
and to every other member of the con- 
ference who signed the report, that con- 
cept is now swept right out of the room, 
and there has been substituted for it the 
concept that, just as welfare is run by 
municipalities, so the antipoverty pro- 
gram is to be run by municipalities. 

The form remains; that is, the poor 
are to be consulted, the poor are to have 
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an advisory role, the poor are to have an 
administrative role, with one-third of 
every administering community action 
board is to be composed of the poor. All 
of that remains, Mr. President, but the 
substance is gone. I repeat: The form 
of mass participation by the poor re- 
mains, but the substance is gone. And the 
substance is gone, Mr. President, be- 
cause any political subdivision that 
chooses to do so may become itself the 
policy-setting agency, the programing 
agency, and the allocator of the money. 

Mr. President, we must realize that in 
the whole conduct of the program up to 
now only 41 out of 1,050 of these com- 
munity action agencies are political sub- 
divisions, but the overwhelming major- 
ity are not. And under the new bill, they 
all will be, or will all be capable of being. 
How many will be, of course, we do not 
know as yet. But in any case, the political 
subdivisions have the first call. And if 
there is a political subdivision that wants 
to be a community action agency, it must 
be made one. And this is all in the name 
of efficiency and accountability. That is 
what it is for. That is what the other 
body dug in its heels about on this very 
proposition. 

A deal was made. Everybody knows 
that. And what I am saying is nothing 
that is necessarily to the discredit of 
anybody. A deal was made to get the 
votes for this program, and the votes 
had to be gotten from people who al- 
legedly felt that they could not vote for 
it unless this were done. 

A price was paid not only in the House, 
but also in the conference. It is as blunt 
and as naked as that. And the price is a 
price to the country. And all the good 
will in the world does not wipe it out. 

In a very real sense, this is a test of 
me, not just of the conference. If I were 
simply an idealist, with no other consid- 
erations, I would fight this provision 
tooth and nail here and everywhere else 
in the country and make it a major 
public issue. 

Mr. President, I believe that this effort 
is more important than that. 

Instead, I am going to lend myself to 
try to make the program work even with 
this albatross around its neck. 

Mr. President, the matter is by no 
means irremediable. If it becomes a 
shocking disgrace to the United States of 
America, as it easily could, with every 
city hall having a brandnew barrel of 
pork to use for patronage, and for buying 
votes, then as the Presiding Officer 
knows, and as I know, it will be dis- 
mantled. 

Mr. President, what a sad thing that 
we must accept this in the last week of 
the session of Congress because in a most 
ill-advised way a deal was made in the 
other body which was honored in the con- 
ference. I am not imputing any fault 
to them. It is another philosophy, an- 
other point of view. 

Because we are in the last week of the 
session of Congress and because the pro- 
gram in total is in grave danger, and if 
dismantled it may never be resurrected, 
we now have to take the measure as it 
is. That does not make it right. And it 
does not remove the danger. 

It is sad that we may have to work 
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through a time of disgrace and tribula- 
tion with 30 million poor in the country 
in order to get some good out of the 
measure. 

I hope and pray only one thing, that I 
am wrong and that they may be right, 
and that the city halls may administer 
this measure with a sense of decency, 
very much as it is being run today in 
terms of the participation by the poor. 

This is possible. The pending bill does 
not say that they must use the money for 
patronage or for political purposes. Not 
at all. On the contrary, it says the op- 
posite. However, it does not require that 
in terms of organization. 

The law can be administered so as to 
be a shining credit to our whole coun- 
try. We have had laws in effect before 
that have involved great risk of danger 
and inequity. And those laws have been 
well administered and have turned out to 
be a blessing to the country. 

I can only hope and pray fervently that 
some of the things I will say and some of 
the material I will put in the RECORD 
will be proven to be wrong. 

The fact that I am not signing the 
conference report may have some in- 
fluence in that respect. I hope that others 
will join with me. 

I am not by any means the only one 
who feels this way. I am sure that a ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate feel 
precisely as I do. But I am fairly sure 
that if I had moved to recommit the con- 
ference report with instructions to the 
conferees to insist upon the Senate ver- 
sion on this policymaking part of the 
bill, I would have perhaps received 10 
votes since many would fear that a re- 
commital would kill the program, That 
effort would have been completely coun- 
terproductive, because then it could have 
been argued—although it would have 
been untrue—that the Senate, too, has 
approved of this inequitous arrangement. 

I hope that perhaps what I am doing 
this afternoon may have some meaning 
and some influence in the days ahead 
which will be so rough for the antipoverty 
program by spotlighting and discour- 
aging the possible abuses. 

Mr. President, to get down to the nuts 
and bolts, let me first say that before I 
start with my prepared text, I hold no 
criticism of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] or any other con- 
feree. 

We could not have had more honorable 
men or men of greater skill or devotion 
than my colleagues on the conference 
committee. 

Nobody worked harder than did the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. He felt he 
had to get a bill. And I am not going to 
say anything about that. The Senator 
expressed himself on the matter very elo- 
quently in conference. 

Nobody sympathizes more with the 
chairman than do I, because I have had 
to take a lot of things during confer- 
ences. I have been in that position on 
many occasions, and I know how it feels 
to leave with that empty feeling in one’s 
heart because you know that you have 
not gotten the result which you were sent 
there to accomplish. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania fought 
with great skill. He got excellent results 
in many things. 
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But the fundamental cancer in this 
thing remains. This is the matter which 
we are discussing here today. 

I think that the money item was fairly 
settled. I think that insofar as we could— 
being unwilling to break up the confer- 
ence over the matter of the city hall or 
so-called Green amendment—we got 
some concessions. 

Indeed, my chairman said at the press 
conference—and I hope he will not re- 
iterate it here—that he thought we had 
not gotten concessions that were mean- 
ingful. 

Although I am a member of the other 
party, I was the one who said that I 
thought we had gotten some meaningful 
concessions. Let me say again that the 
program could be run properly, even with 
this provision in the bill. However, the 
inclusion of this provision gives it the 
capability of being run so improperly 
that it must be shown to the country how 
improperly it could be run. 

Every politician—and I use that word 
not in its best sense—can use this pro- 
vision to his advantage. It is wide open 
and ready made to be ridden by them 
in their control of the program. 

Control of the program is turned over 
to city hall. That is provided for in sec- 
tion 210(a) of the bill, which clearly 
says that a community action agency 
shall be the State or political subdivision 
itself or, at the option of the politicians, 
some other agency chosen by them. So, 
wherever the city hall wants to take over 
the poverty program, it can do so and 
has the ability to do so. 

That is a major change from the pres- 
ent situation where the control over 
what group shall be the local agency 
is held by the Director of the OEO, and 
the initiative in organizing a program 
has most typically been taken by private 
citizens rather than by public officials. 

Let me digress from my prepared re- 
marks at this point to say there is a pro- 
vision in the bill which requires that all 
agency boards be split one-third, one- 
third, one-third: one-third public offi- 
cials, one-third the poor, one-third citi- 
zens of high caliber generally. I was al- 
ways ready to accept that. When you 
get below that level, to the neighborhood 
boards, there we leave them free of the 
requirement of having one-third public 
officials—and I contended for that for 
very important reasons which relate to 
neighborhood forms of organization. I 
never had any objection to the House in- 
sisting that in the program and policy 
level, one-third of the board would be 
public officials. But they went far be- 
yond that. Any political subdivision can 
be the community action agency itself, 
and when it is, that locks it in, and that 
is that. 

As I said earlier, at the present time 
only 41 of 1,050 community action agen- 
cies are public bodies. 

Under the new bill, the Director can 
refuse to designate a political subdivision 
as the official community action agency 
only under extremely restrictive require- 
ments. He must find that the applicant 
does not have the “power,” the “author- 
ity,” or the “will” to perform the func- 
tions of a community action agency, or 
that it is not “capable” of doing so. Any 
city council, in my judgment, as I read 
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this amendment, can probably give itself 
the power and authority to run such a 
program, if it does not have them al- 
ready, and can take over its policy di- 
rections and programing. That is the es- 
sence of the basic, deep objection I have 
to what has been done. 

Whenever a political subdivision takes 
over as the community action agency, the 
representatives of the poor and of other 
private groups are excluded from partici- 
pation in the determination of policy. 

Mr. President, let me emphasize that. 
When a political subdivision itself be- 
comes the community action agency— 
which is completely, for practical pur- 
poses, within its power to do—the poor 
and other private groups are excluded 
from participating in the determination 
of policy. They can administer, but the 
policy is firmly in the hands of the politi- 
cal agency and its officials. Under the 
present act, policy at the local level is set 
by boards of which one-third are repre- 
sentatives of the poor. 

Under the Green amendment, as ac- 
cepted by the conferees, the board on 
which sit representatives of the poor as 
well as representatives of the community 
generally—business, industry, labor, re- 
ligion, and welfare organizations—only 
“administers” the program. This board 
“participates in development and imple- 
mentation” of programs but it is essen- 
tially advisory with respect to policy. 

Let us understand that we fought this 
battle for days on end, uphill and down, 
and I stood very actively with my Senate 
colleagues in the fight; and we got no- 
where. 

The limitation of board power in re- 
spect of policy was deliberate on the 
part of the other body—at least, the 
majority Members of the other body— 
since the proponents of the Green 
amendment sought to make clear that 
where a city hall became the community 
action agency, its governing officials—to 
wit, the city council—could call the shots, 
without the poor participating in the 
actual decisionmaking process. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr, COOPER. Can the Senator cite 
some practical examples of the applica- 
tion of the provisions he has just 
identified? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

A community action agency, for ex- 
ample, must submit a program. Such a 
program covers the items in the fields 
of education, daycare, manpower train- 
ing, provisions for the elderly, youth rec- 
reation, community workers—that is, 
people who might do work that is needed 
in the community which is not suscepti- 
ble to private employment—helping in 
hospitals, and so forth. They would de- 
cide on a program including these ele- 
ments, and they would stipulate what 
they sought for each in terms of the 
priorities and in terms of the total re- 
sources which would be made available 
to them. 

That function now will be strictly in 
the hands of the politicians. They are re- 
quired to consult with the public and the 
poor, but the decisionmaking power is 
in their hands. And that differs 180 de- 
grees from the situation today, That is 
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where everything starts. Beyond that, 
you may administer—you may have 
much of the responsibility in that re- 
gard; you might break down a particular 
type of program into different neigh- 
borhoods smaller units, and so forth. But 
the basic program—the priorities and 
the allocation of resources—is policy- 
making, and that is in the hands of the 
political people, if they choose to assert 
their power to take it. 

One of the most troublesome aspects 
of the situation is that a good part of 
this antipoverty program has been so 
stimulating and exciting because it has 
been a sort of burr under the saddle of 
the public officials themselves. In many 
communities, for example—we saw it in 
the testimony, I believe, with respect to 
a city in the South, but it is quite typi- 
cal—you had tremendous shantytowns 
right in the center of town. It was alleged 
that the reason for that was the failure 
to enforce the building code, and it would 
take some form of community action to 
stimulate the municipal officials to en- 
force it. 

Community action can be engendered 
by citizens, in an orderly way, having a 
meeting, appointing a committee, and 
drawing up their grievances in an intel- 
ligent manner, or by sending a commit- 
tee to the city hall to testify before the 
council, 

Yet you can hardly conceive of public 
officials who would be so broadminded 
that they would countenance such ac- 
tivities criticizing of their own effort as 
part of the poverty program, You can be 
sure that any type of work of that type 
will be suffocated in such a setup. The 
people who are for this type of setup do 
not want such activity. They are against 
it. That is why they backed the Green 
amendment. And this suits them to at.“ 
But that does not necessarily suit the 
majority of us, and that is the essence 
of this argument. 

Mr. President, the limited powers of 
the “community action board,” which is 
the term used when a city hall is itself 
the policymaking agency, are made par- 
ticularly apparent when you compare 
them with those of what is called the 
“governing board,” the term used when 
the agency is not the political entity it- 
self but is a group designated by the 
political subdivision. In that case, the 
“governing board” is given the power to 
“determine program policies.” It is that 
catechism, to determine program poli- 
cies, which accounts for the 180° differ- 
ence I have described. 

I have just stated that I have never 
felt that the proposition of having public 
officials compose one-third of such 
boards was objectionable at all. But I do 
object very strongly—though not enough 
to make me turn against the entire re- 
port, as I have explained—to turning this 
literally over to the political people and 
thus breaking its entire concept, the 
purity of its concept, which has been so 
promising for the poor. Indeed, in my 
judgment, it radically changes the pres- 
ent structure on the element of key 
psychological importance for the poor. 
It breaks a promise held out to the poor 
to have a voice in their own destiny. It 
will increase their alienation by showing 
that once again they are rejected by so- 
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ciety generally; it will play into the 
hands of the extremists, who can say to 
them, “You see, we told you so, violent 
revolt is the only answer.” 

The next point is this. Let us assume 
that there is a city hall, or any political 
subdivision, that does not decide to take 
up its opportunity to become the domi- 
nant agency in respect of the antipoverty 
program. One would think that would 
free the other public and private organi- 
zations. Not at all, because under the bill 
as it is written, that political subdivision 
could come in and take over at any time 
at its option. Therefore, the threat hangs 
over the heads even of the private agen- 
cies that if they do not behave them- 
selves, the politicans will move in and 
take over. Hence, it would operate under 
that threat that, “If you want to avoid 
being put out of business, you had better 
not ruffle the feathers at city hall.” 

And whether or not city hall should 
take over could undoubtedly become a 
hotly contested election issue in many 
communities. 

The fourth point is that the new bill 
will be a nightmare to administer. We 
saw that in conference, and it is one of 
the things we tried hard to make our 
House colleagues see—but unhappily they 
did not. The Director will be faced with 
multiple applications or designations 
from overlapping political jurisdictions 
which may be controlled by different po- 
litical jurisdictions which may be con- 
trolled by different political parties, for 
example, a Republican Governor and a 
Democratic mayor, or vice versa. 

Moreover, any political subdivision can 
opt out of a program of which it is a part, 
but then a part of that subdivision could 
opt back into the larger program—for 
example, a county opts out of a state- 
wide program, but a township in the 
county wants to participate in the State 
program. The Director would be faced 
with all of these conflicts. Finally, the bill 
most unwisely, I think, limits the size of 
the administering boards to 51. There are 
60 programs throughout the country 
which have larger boards, many put to- 
gether only after the most torturous 
negotiation. Why the House dug its heels 
in on the number 51, I do not know. 

Now I come to the question of the by- 
pass. That is the way in which the direc- 
tor may, notwithstanding the political 
control of the program, bypass the politi- 
cal agency concerned. In that regard, I 
think we won some concessions and I 
think they were meaningful concessions. 

Again, I repeat that I hope our chair- 
man will himself tend to recognize that 
as we get into this discussion, rather 
than to feel, as he did in the beginning, 
that we got no concessions. 

But these concessions on the bypass 
are somewhat less important because 
they are based on the proposition that 
the director of OEO shall be a titan. 
It will take a man of titanic courage and 
job security to take on many mayors, 
city councils, and Governors, in such a 
frontal way as bypass their own plans 
and programs. 

The grave doubt about the political 
ability of the director effectively to use 
this bypass, where he has it—and I shall 
give conditions where he may have it in 
some cases—is confirmed by the fact that 
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under the present law the Director has 
overriden the veto by State Governors in 
only about 15 percent of the cases, or 
four out of 28 cases. That is a little less 
than 15 percent. He has been very re- 
luctant to do even that, and that is with- 
out the added factor of the political 
subdivision itself being the community 
action agency. 

The specific bypasses are these: 

Under section 210(d), the director can 
bypass city hall only where the political 
subdivision has already been designated 
or where no relevant subdivision wishes 
either to become the community action 
agency or to designate one. Hence, even 
if he can possibly find under section 
210(a) that the political subdivision does 
not have the power, authority, will, or 
capability to run a program, he cannot 
then appoint a group of his own choice 
since the section 210(d) bypass can only 
be used where a designated agency is 
already in place. Thus, wherever the city 
hall wants to be the community action 
agency, the director has no real alterna- 
tive but to designate it. 

Then, and only after a “reasonable 
opportunity” has passed, he can find 
that the political subdivision has “failed 
to submit a satisfactory plan” or “to 
carry out such plan in a satisfactory 
manner.” That is a long haul and it will 
take a director who is a titan to deal with 
a political agency in that way. 

Even if the city hall does fail to per- 
form properly, and the administrator by- 
passes them, the politicians can later re- 
apply to become the community action 
agency, and he must then go through the 
entire matter again. 

Second, there is a provision in the bill 
which relates to bypassing the commu- 
nity action agency for limited-purpose or 
component programs. The director must 
first find that the objectives of the pro- 
gram he wishes to fund could not be 
“effectively achieved” by funding it 
through the community action agency. 
That again makes him confront the po- 
litical people in a politically difficult way. 

Finally, I deal with the very vexing 
issue of the effective date. It is claimed 
that the deferral of the effective date on 
which the Green amendment shall take 
effect represents a major concession to 
the views of the Senate, contrasted with 
the views of the House. 

Mr. President, I do not think so at all. 
It is claimed that the effective date is 
deferred until February 1, 1969. I do not 
find any such comfort in the bill. The 
conference report states no existing pro- 
gram may be terminated before February 
1, 1969, unless—and that is a big unless— 
a new agency has been designated and 
funded to take its place. This only means 
that the Green amendment will not pro- 
duce interruptions in ongoing programs 
until February 1, 1969. 

If city halls wish to, they are at liberty 
to take over beginning July 1, 1968, and 
that is less than 7 months away. More- 
over, as the program periods of most 
community action agencies will have 
run out in 7 or 8 months, negotiations 
will have to begin almost immediately 
within each community, before new ap- 
plications are submitted, to determine 
what group will be running the program 
in the future. 
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It is very interesting to me to find that 
this whole matter is dismissed in a few 
paragraphs in the report of the man- 
agers on the part of the House. I can 
understand why. This is their “baby.” 
They have brought it through the con- 
ference. In my judgment, it is a sad sur- 
vival indeed. Now they will not make too 
much talk about it, let me assure the 
Senate. They dismiss our “clarifying 
amendments,” as they are euphemis- 
tically called. In the report, the House 
managers include the following sen- 
tence: 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator kindly tell us on what page that 
is? 

Mr. JAVITS. Page 67. The sentence is: 

These clarifying amendments are not in 
any way intended to confer on the Director 
any authority to make subjective judgments 
respecting the qualifications of a commu- 
nity action agency. 


It is my deep judgment that no direc- 
tor even on the rack would concede that 
he is making subjective judgments. He 
would be making objective judgments as 
a public official according to the letter 
and policy of the law which he is duty 
bound to enforce. We still have to—as I 
have just explained in considerable de- 
tail—look for the words of law in order 
to determine what is to happen. 

I have taken pains today to explain 
the Green amendment, notwithstanding 
the fact, as I said when I began, that it 
would be fruitless and harmful to bring 
the matter to a vote in the Senate which 
might give a false impression of what 
the Senate’s real view is on this partic- 
ular matter and to move as the rules 
would properly permit me to move to 
recommit the conference report. The 
facts still remain undeniable on the 
merits of the situation. I felt it my duty 
to lay them out starkly and nakedly— 
as they should be—before the country. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I am glad that I can 
hear the comprehensive statement of the 
senior Senator from New York, who has 
so much interest in the antipoverty 
program, and who has worked so hard 
and given such fine leadership in its 
behalf. I have followed the progress of 
the bill in the House and particularly 
the reports regarding the so-called 
Green amendment. 

I am glad to see in the Chamber today 
a colleague of mine from the State of 
Kentucky, the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Labor in the House, 
Representative Cart D. Perkins, who has 
provided outstanding leadership in the 
other body for this bill. 

I ask whether the Senator intends to 
address himself to the arguments which 
have been made for the amendments. 
The Senator has made an eloquent and 
moving plea for full participation of the 
poor in the program designed for their 
betterment on which I agree. He be- 
lieves that the change in structure of 
the Community Action Committees will 
remove the poor, and the independent 
citizens from determination of policy, 
and I would say, to a degree its adminis- 
tration. But there are many—and I hap- 
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pen to be one of them—who have sup- 
ported the poverty program from its in- 
ception in the Senate, and who have 
voted to continue to provide funds for 
it, not to see it whittled down, then 
broken down, and finally eliminated. 

But many of us have wondered about 
its effectiveness, about the use of the 
money, not alone its waste—although 
that is an important element—but the 
ultimate question of whether the pro- 
gram will accomplish its purpose to lift 
our fellow citizens out of poverty and 
into full life and opportunity. 

A second question is whether a political 
subdivision, on which responsibility can 
be fixed cannot more effectively operate 
the community action programs, with 
the participation of private citizens, and 
the poor—than the present agencies, 
which are responsible to no one. 

These are questions, I remember, 
which were raised in debate in the Sen- 
ate this year and in prior years. They 
have addressed themselves with great 
force to Members of the House and to 
some of us in the Senate. 

I wonder if the Senator would respond 
to the argument as to the effectiveness 
of the program presently administered, 
and to the question of whether the fixing 
of responsibility upon political subdivi- 
sions as proposed in the conference re- 
port will not result in a more effective 
program. 

Mr. CLARK. Before he does so, would 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to say to 
my good friend from Kentucky that I 
yield to no man in my enormous ad- 
miration for the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator will have 
to yield to me a little bit because I have 
even greater admiration. 

Mr. CLARK. Not only is the able Sena- 
tor from New York a most astute Mem- 
ber of this body but throughout consid- 
eration of the poverty bill he was most 
helpful. 

However, I think it important to point 
out that he was one of nine conferees 
and the only one who did not sign the 
conference report. 

If the Senator from Kentucky is 
thinking in terms of making legislative 
history through colloquy with the Sena- 
tor from New York, I am sure that, as a 
former judge and lawyer, he will under- 
stand that the conference report speaks 
for itself, and that the language in the 
bill speaks for itself. If anyone is going 
to make legislative history—and I doubt 
if anyone does—it should and will be the 
chairman of the Senate conferees on 
behalf of the eight Senate conferees, in- 
cluding the ranking minority member 
{Mr. Prouty], who signed the confer- 
ence report and not one minority mem- 
ber who did not sign the report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, Mr. President, after 
that very gracious statement [laugh- 
ter] there is not too much that needs 
to be said, especially the way the con- 
ference report finally eventuated. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania cannot be overly happy 
about the way this thing has worked 
out—perhaps somewhat for the same 
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reasons I am not happy about it. Be that 
as it may, I do not understand that the 
Senator from Kentucky is seeking to 
make legislative history with me, al- 
though that is not necessarily out of the 
question, as I intend to vote for the con- 
ference report, as I was the senior Sen- 
ator conferee present on the minority 
side throughout, and as I participated in 
every conceivable aspect and argument 
during the conference. 

If I am as astute as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania thinks I am, perhaps the 
courts would have the idea that I had a 
pretty good idea as to the intention of 
the conferees if I answered the question 
directly. 

I might tell the Senator directly that 
if I do, if I do answer the question as a 
lawyer, I will give it the best I have. 
That is the way I think I am looking at 
it, because I am not going to let the Sen- 
ate down today. 

In answer to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and not to make legislative his- 
tory, I should like to say that I think 
there was some validity to the idea that 
the maximum participation of the poor 
had been pursued too far in some areas 
with the effect that we had to prop up 
the poor so that they could run a pro- 
gram which they were incapable of run- 
ning. But maximum feasible participa- 
tion of the poor was the concept of the 
program. This did not say that they 
should run it. It certainly did not say 
maximum participation of the politi- 
cians 


However, what has happened is ex- 
actly that. We have substituted for the 
maximum feasible participation of the 
poor the maximum participation of poli- 
ticians. 

Mr. President, under these circum- 
stances, I would prefer the possible inep- 
titude of the poor, rather than the grave 
dangers of pork barreling and ineffec- 
tiveness which inure in having maximum 
participation of the politicians. 

Again, I repeat, no one prays more 
fervently than I that the program be 
run—and it could be run that way, and 
I hope and pray it will, and I shall do 
everything I can to see that it does— 
that it be run with effective and maxi- 
mum participation by the poor and 
without maximum participation by the 
politicians, 

As I say, we may have gone overboard 
in some areas on that question, but in 
reversing the trend, we have been 
thrown into a totally new area which is 
far worse than anything before. 

And now it will be difficult to correct 
any mistakes cr faults in local programs. 
The agency can now deny funds; it can 
call the people into the office and shake 
them up; or can take up whatever other 
alternatives it has. But in the present 
bill, with mayors, county executives, 
boards of supervisors, and all the politi- 
cal apparatus which represents them in 
the Congress. The director would have 
a moun job to take on and cor- 
rect faults in the program, 

I look with dismay what is going to 
happen. I am deeply saddened and regret 
that the practical situation we face in- 
dicates that we have to let it happen be- 
fore we are going to be able—and I use 
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those words advisedly—to do anything 
about it. I hope and pray it does not hap- 
pen, but it is going to have to happen 
before it is corrected. That is a sad price 
for the country to pay, and a sad price 
for the poor to pay. 

I would like to comment on one or two 
aspects of the program. Then I shall 
again ask for a quorum call, and, hope- 
fully, if there are any other Members 
present, I shall reserve the summing up 
of my argument for as many Members as 
possible, so I may state in their presence 
what I propose to do about it, which is 
critically important, in view of what I 
have said. 

I now wish to refer to one other aspect 
of the bill that relates to small business. 
I have always considered small business 
to be critically important in the anti- 
poverty program, because, again, like the 
maximum feasible participation of the 
poor, small business represents an op- 
portunity of entrepreneurship and the 
building of responsibility and dignity on 
the part of the poor. 

There are some among the poor who 
are able, by training and aptitude, to 
become small businessmen and go into 
business for themselves. It will be remem- 
bered that one of the most striking mani- 
festations of the riots and violence of the 
last three summmers has been the fact 
that in Negro poverty areas, Negro busi- 
nesses were spared. There was a certain 
pride among the poor themselves and in 
those who could go into business for 
themselves, whereas white establish- 
ments were objects of assault. 

It is a terrible thing. It is insurrection. 
I am the first to condemn it and demand 
that it be punished and restrained. But 
it is a sociological fact which we cannot 
fail to notice. 

Because we did notice it, we sought to 
encourage small business in the anti- 
poverty program. The way we sought to 
encourage it is by financing development 
agencies which would go to the neighbor- 
hoods themselves and seek to develop 
small business opportunities and find en- 
trepreneurs in the small business field, 
and then, not merely lend them money— 
which is one-third of the job, or even 
less—but to give them managerial assist- 
ance and technical assistance, training 
and guidance, on a continuing basis, in 
order to bring them along and see if these 
small busiésses could be successful. 

In New York’s Harlem, for example, 
small business development centers, as- 
sisted by the Department of Commerce, 
were fantastically successful and useful. 
I personally visited a galaxy of small 
businesses which had been established 
with small loans of about $15,000. Where 
the right person had been picked by the 
United States public officials, where he 
was assisted with advice, training, and 
service, a measurable number of small 
businesses were founded that way. 

Then along come our brethren in the 
House and decide that goes right out the 
window because, they say, this is small 
business and the Small Business Admin- 
istration has to run it, and we are not 
going to tolerate any other placement of 
that function. Again, they dug in their 
heels upon that in a manner which one 
would really have to be there and see it 
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to believe it, upon something that was 
not of dominant importance in the pov- 
erty program. The whole thing was go- 
ing out the window because a Congress- 
man who was not even on the conference 
said that unless he got this, ‘‘there ain’t 
going to be no bill.“ 

The Small Business Administration is 
essentially a white collar agency. One has 
to go downtown to it to get assistance 
for a small business. It is not geared to 
or made for the kind of effort and detail 
where management training services are 
90 »ercent of the job, which is what is 
required in the slums and ghettos of 
America, 

One of the administrators of the Small 
Business Administration himself testi- 
fied they did not want the Small Busi- 
ness Development Center program. That, 
he said, would be “mixing gasoline with 
matches.” But our colleagues in the 
House were dug in and insisted and they 
would not hear of anything else. So the 
Senate conferees capitulated again, on 
the ground that they wanted a bill that 
could be even remotely acceptable, and 
they felt this one would be. 

The only thing we kept in the bill was 
a provision which I fought for and in- 
sisted on, and which my colleagues 
helped me to get, which gave the Presi- 
dent the power to transfer these func- 
tions out of the Small Business Admin- 
istration to the Department of 
Commerce, which is working in this area 
now, if the President felt that it would 
do the job better. 

The point of the legislative history— 
may I say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK I — that I would like to 
make, as this was my amendment and 


_was agreed to, is that I feel the President 


has that power to transfer immediately. 
In other words, as soon as the bill is 
signed, if he feels that a change ought 
to be made in that respect, in my judg- 
ment the bill gives him the authority to 
make it. He can make it at any time from 
the time the bill is signed. 

I hope the President will use that 
power, and not see it as a dead letter on 
the books. As another element of legis- 
lative history I would like to add that we 
were assured by the SBA that it would 
continue the Small Business Develop- 
ment Center program if it got this 
authority. 

Now, Mr. President, I again suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think I 
have now adequately analyzed the dis- 
astrous way in which the Green or city 
hall amendment could work out. 

Mr. President, we come now to what 
to do about it. Normally the city hall 
amendment would have created for me 
an insuperable obstacle to approval of 
the conference report on the antipoverty 
authorization because of its gravely dam- 
aging consequences, 
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But, these are not usual circumstances. 
We are at the end of the session. The 
program, the conduct of which is so vital 
to the tension-ridden areas of the coun- 
try, is being operated on the most tenuous 
continuing basis, literally day to day. In- 
deed, we had a lapse of a few days during 
which people could not even be paid for 
their services. 

So, the program could get hopelessly 

deadlocked now, as it has plenty of op- 
ponents. I would rather have a resolution 
continuing the present program which, 
av the present rate of funding, is about 
$1.8 billion a year in round figures, than 
the bill embodied in the conference re- 
port. 
I think it is greatly to the credit of the 
conferees on the Republican side in the 
other body that, while some of them 
did not support the program in the 
House, they were willing to go along in 
the conference and on the House floor 
for a continuing resolution approach. 

However, even a continuing resolu- 
tion—and I have really checked this out 
very carefully—would have a 50-50 
chance of getting snarled in the cross- 
currents of this coming last week of the 
session. There are just too many who op- 
pose the program altogether to justify 
this risk as far as the poor are con- 
cerned. 

These reasons, in my judgment, must 
regrettably and deplorably be persua- 
Sive to all friends of the program, and 
rather than risk a vote which could give 
the impression that the Senate is for the 
city hall amendment—an amendment 
which never passed the Senate and 
which was not included in the Senate 
bill, and which prevailed in the confer- 
ence only because of the absolutely ir- 
reconcilable insistence of the majority of 
the House conferees—I have decided on 
the following course. 

I say again parenthetically, as I said 
when I began, Mr. President, that I have 
checked this out very thoroughly. It is 
very unlikely that I would have gotten 
more than 10 votes for a motion to re- 
commit with instructions to turn down 
the Green, city hall amendment on the 
part of the Senate conferees. 

It could then have been argued—and 
that would have been really disastrous 
—that the Senate had approved the 
Green amendment because it refused to 
- its conferees to hold out against 

Rather than run that risk, which I 
know does not represent the view of a 
majority of the Senate, I have decided 
on the following course of action: 

First, I shall join in asking the Sen- 
ate to approve the conference report in 
a rollcall vote, which I have already 
called for, after laying out for the Sen- 
ate and the country the grave perils in- 
volved in the program which are in- 
volved in the city hall amendment. I 
think I have done that quite thoroughly 
so far. 

Second, I shall offer legislation next 
year on some key measure coming out of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, where I am the ranking minority 
member, to deal with the worst fea- 
tures of this provision, as I shall un- 
doubtedly be a conferee on such legisla- 
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tion after it gets passed by the Senate 
and the committee. We will have a 
chance to retain the good part of what 
we are doing today. 

Third, and more importantly, I shall 
do my utmost as a ranking minority 
member of the committee to see that in 
the exercise of our authority and legis- 
lative oversight, which is expressly pro- 
vided for us by the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act, we keep a close watch in 
our committee on what is happening un- 
der this amendment so that we will be 
in a position to act in a timely way 
to curb any excesses that may develop 
by appropriate legislation or by other 
action. 

Also, at my request, the Director of 
the OEO, in an effort to give me some 
concept of the policy which they would 

pursue, has addressed a letter to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 
Mr. President, I read the letter: 


Dear SENATOR CLARK: Before the 1967 Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments are signed 
into law—which I hope will be soon—I want 
to let you know how much we appreciate 
the consistent and constructive leadership 
role you and Senator Javits have played in 
the development of this legislation. 

The national effort to combat poverty must 
be bipartisan, and the bipartisan support the 
program enjoys today is an important factor 
in our overall success. Your strong advocacy 
of a genuine effort to help the poor has been 
a tremendous source of encouragement. 

While I understand the reservations ex- 
pressed by some about certain provisions in 
the Conference bill, I am hopeful that they 
will not cause undue administrative or pro- 
grammatic difficulties. Because of the con- 
cern expressed by some as to the impact of 
these provisions, we will supply an interim 
progress report to the Committee in the late 
summer or early fall on the operation of the 
amendments as they are implemented around 
the country. 

We have always attempted to carry on our 
program in a manner consistent with the in- 
tention of the Congress and in a nonpartisan 
way. In the implementation of the new 
guidelines established by the Congress, we 
will continue that policy. Where a conflict 
develops with respect to the designation of 
a community action agency, I intend to seek 
a solution that is thoroughly nonpolitical 
and nonpartisan and which fully respects 
the role of the poor. 

I believe that the Act permits, and, in fact, 
demands. that our first program concern is 
substance, not form. Let me assure you again 
that partisan political considerations will 
not color our judgments in the implementa- 
tion of the legislation. 

Because of his strong interest and ranking 
position on the Committee, I am sending a 
copy of this letter to Senator Javits. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director. 


Mr. President, the pending bill also 
contains a report provision which was 
put in at my request, which is now con- 
tained in section 233(c), and reads as. 
follows: 

(c) The Director shall provide by contract 
for the conduct of an independent study and 
evaluation of the action taken under sec- 
tions 210 and 211 of this Act and the ef- 
fects thereof, with particular reference to 
(1) the exercise of their authorities under 
the provisions of title IT of this act by States 
and political subdivisions, (2) the participa- 
tion of residents of the areas and members 
of the groups served, public officials and 
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others and (3) the administrative and pro- 
gram advantages and disadvantages, if any, 
encountered or foreseen in implementing 
such sections. He shall transmit such study 
and evaluation to the Congress before April 
1, 1969. 


The date of April 1, 1969, is based on 
the February 1, 1969, date in the bill, 
when all existing agencies must be 
phased out and replaced by the new 
agencies to be organized under this bill— 
or their suecessor agencies. 

By this letter, in which Mr. Shriver 
agrees to give us a report in the late sum- 
mer or early fall on the operation of the 
amendments, we are assured by the Di- 
rector, as he is a man of good faith, of an 
interim report in general accord with the 
type of information sought by 233(c), 
around early August or early September 
next, which will again enable us to exer- 
cise some authority over this program 
after the Director himself has had ex- 
perience in carrying it out. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to refer to a part of the bill as con- 
tained in the conference report of the 
two Houses. This is subsection 6 of sec- 
tion 222(a) of the bill, and has reference 
to “A program to be known as ‘Emer- 
gency Food and Medical Services,’ de- 
signed to provide, on a temporary, emer- 
gency basis, such basic foodstuffs and 
medical services as may be necessary to 
counteract, condition of starvation or 
malnutrition among the poor.” 

Senators will recall that some months 
ago, on the initiative of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] a bill which 
he introduced was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, was 
passed unanimously by the Senate, and 
was sent to the House. That bill was a 
result of investigations in April into con- 
ditions of hunger and malnutrition in 
Mississippi which were made by the Sub- 
committee on Employment, Manpower, 
and Poverty, which I have the honor to 
chair. 

We discovered widespread malnutri- 
tion and hunger not only in that State 
but also in many other places in the 
United States, including among the Eski- 
mos in Alaska, the poor whites in Appa- 
lachia, and among Negroes in a number 
of States in the deep South and in urban 
areas in the North. The bill, which was 
passed by the Senate, called for an au- 
thorized appropriation of $25 million the 
first year and $50 million the second year, 
to be used to feed the hungry and to give 
them adequate medical services. The 
program was to be administered by the 
Department of Agriculture, the Public 
Health Service, and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare: The bill 
was tabled in the House Agriculture 
Committee, despite the favorable votes 
of 7 Democrats, 2 of them from the State 
of Mississippi. 

Representative Quiz, of Minnesota, a 
Republican and a member of the House 
conferees on the poverty bill, succeeded 
in having inserted in the poverty bill a 
provision somewhat similar to the Sen- 
ate-passed Stennis bill. In conference, 
we adjusted the Quie amendment so as to 
incorporate the more important provi- 
sions of the Stennis bill, and it appears 
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in the conference report, as part of the 
text of the act, on page 30. 

I am most grateful to Senator STENNIS 
for the cooperation he gave the Senate 
subcommittee in pressing the Senate bill 
to enactment in this body. I am even 
more grateful to him for his valiant but 
unsuccessful efforts to get the House 
Agriculture Committee to report the 
Stennis bill. I am happy to say that he 
has advised me that he is in accord with 
the action taken by the conferees on the 
poverty bill in incorporating the major 
features of his bill into this measure. At 
his request, I ask unanimous consent that 
a letter written to him on December 8 
by Sargent Shriver, the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, explain- 
ing what he intends to do to assure the 
effective operation of this program 
through the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare—even though the ap- 
propriation will go to him—be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., December 8, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR STENNIS: As you know, S. 
2388, the proposed Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1967, was reported by the 
Conference Committee with a new § 222(a) 
(6) added to the Economic Opportunity Act. 
That provision authorizes a special program 
of “Emergency Food and Medical Services“ 
to provide on a temporary emergency basis 
food and medical services to counteract con- 
ditions of starvation and malnutrition among 
the poor. 

Since the purposes of this provision 
roughly parallel S. 2138 which you intro- 
duced earlier this year, I know you are in- 
terested in the plans for implementing it. 
Section 222(a)(6) provides that the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
shall arrange to carry out his functions under 
that provision through the Departments of 
Agriculture and of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Subject to other statutory limita- 
tions it is certainly my intention to insure 
that the new supplemental emergency 
services are provided in a manner which 
does not duplicate or dislocate the arrange- 
ments for distribution of food and medical 
assistance to the poor presently administered 
by those two Departments. 

Beyond that, the views and cooperation of 
State and local agencies which administer 
welfare and health aid within the commu- 
nities receiving § 222(a)(6) assistance will 
certainly be sought. Indeed, within the 
framework of the law and the pressures of the 
needs which led to this new provision, I hope 
and expect that in most communities. those 
agencies will play a much more instru- 
mental role than just providing consultation 
and cooperation. 

As you realize, it is too early to give defini- 
tive answers on particulars. However, I intend 
to see that this program is pressed as 
energetically as any authorized under our 
new legislation. I trust you will call upon 
me any time that I can provide additional 
information as our plans develop. 

Sincerely, 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director. 


Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the remarks of my good friend, 
the Senator from New York, first, I am 
glad, indeed, that he will vote to approve 
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the conference report. This means that 
the report will have the affirmative votes 
of nine of the Senate conferees. Al- 
though, to my deep regret, Senator 
Prouty is ill and cannot be present to 
cast his vote, he has signed the confer- 
ence report. 

Second, in my judgment, we have a 
good bill. It is not a perfect bill, but it is 
a good bill, well worthy of enactment. I 
regret that it was necessary to accept the 
Green amendment, but we had to if we 
wanted any bill at all. The House was 
determined that the basic provisions of 
the Green amendment remain in the 
final bill. We were, however, able to 
modify its provisions in conference. 

I would like to say to my good friend, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
that I do not agree with him that the 
Green amendment is as bad as he has 
made it seem. In my judgment, there is 
nothing disastrous about it. Basically, 
what it does is give substantial but 
far from complete authority—authority 
which is subject to the application of 
criteria applied by the Director in de- 
termining whether to approve an appli- 
cation for designation as a community 
action agency—to States and units of 
local government to be, either directly 
or by designation of a public or private 
nonprofit agency, the community action 
for a community. 

But a State local governmental unit 
can do that and operate a community 
action program only if it is approved by 
the Director as meeting all the criteria 
for designation of a community action 
agency and for operation of a community 
action program under the provisions of 
the act as we were able to change it in 
conference. Moreover, if it fails to sub- 
mit a satisfactory plan for a program 
which meets the criteria of the act, or if 
the Director, having approved such a 
plan, finds that it fails to carry it out 
satisfactorily, then the Director can by- 
pass the State or local governmental unit 
or its designee and designate and assist 
another public or private nonprofit 
agency as a community action agency. 

(At this point, Mr. Byrd of Virginia 
assumed the chair.) 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I must say to the Sen- 
ator that I hope to be able to be in the 
Chamber for the remainder of his discus- 
sion, but I shall only be here for a short 
time at the present time. 

Mr. CLARK. I would say to the Senator 
from Colorado that I have made practi- 
cally no talk at all. All of the talking 
has been done by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would like to ask 
several questions about the other provi- 
sions of the act. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to answer 
them. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Did the conference 
report provide any specific funding for 
the Headstart program? 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr’ DOMINICK. Did the conference 
report enlarge or decrease the amount of 
authorization for the Job Corps over 
what it has been in the past? 
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Mr. CLARK. It is the same as recom- 
mended by the President. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Which is more than 
it was last year? 

Mr. CLARK. It is $295 million this 
year and it was $211 million last year, 
although, because of a carryover from 
1966, the actual expenditures last year 
were more than $300 million. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have no 
further comments to make at this time. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE, I believe that if the 
Green amendment goes into effect, if 
it does, that it really would emasculate 
the poverty program. I have listened to 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania as to the effect of the Green 
amendment, but it is too late to debate 
that at this time. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield so 
that I may make a brief response? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to make clear that 
I am not a protagonist of the Green 
amendment. I fought it hard in confer- 
ence but we had the choice of either 
taking it in principle, as we were able to 
modify it, or having no bill. 

Mr. BROOKE. I understand, but I 
think the American people are entitled 
to know where support for the Green 
amendment came from and where the 
opposition came from. 

I would ask the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania or the distinguished 
Senator from New York to enlighten us 
as to where opposition to the Green 
amendment came from. 

Mr. CLARK. I would say to my good 
friend from Massachusetts that I can 
think of no one more capable of answer- 
ing the question of the Senator than his 
Republican colleague from New York. 

Mr. BROOKE. I direct my question to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The protagonists of the 
Green amendment were the majority— 
the Democrats—among the House con- 
ferees. 

I think the Senator is correct in stat- 
ing that it should be brought out as to 
how this came to be. Other people have 
just as deep convictions as the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from New York, except their views may 
be just the other way around. In the 
final analysis we have to fight it out as 
we tried to do in this situation. I must 
say that I would have been much happier 
if the first time the bill was considered 
those who are of my party in the House 
had concocted a coalition of those for 
the measure so that this would not be 
necessary. I do not know whether it 
would or would not have made a differ- 
ence, but when we got to conference, of 
course, it was too late. The dynamics of 
the matter were such that certain feel- 
ings had been engendered by the need 
for a majority to obtain passage in the 
House. There were certain commitments. 
They do not have to be sworn to in blood. 
They are men of honor, and when they 
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take a position, they stick to it, and they 
did in this conference. 

I have had much experience in these 
matters, and I have rarely seen a matter 
such as this in the way of a “dug in” con- 
ference. 

I would say that unless the Senate con- 
ferees got up and walked out, which is 
what I wanted to do, there was not much 
more we could have done without run- 
ning the risk that the program would 
go to smithereens. They were absolutely 
dug in on the other side and they would 
not have it any other way. 

I am delighted to hear what the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania said today, in 
contrast to what he said at his press 
conference, that the changes we made 
in the Green amendment were meaning- 
ful. I said so originally. These matters 
had to be fought for and gained with 
blood and infinite passion, so deeply 
deadlocked was the conference. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest to my good 
friend from Massachusetts that perhaps 
we should not make of the Green amend- 
ment more of a dragon than it really is. 
I would anticipate and hope that in the 
overwhelming majority of cases that the 
local governmental units and the States 
would designate the existing community 
action agency to continue as it has here- 
tofore. 

There are, to be sure, a number of 
areas where there has been a clash be- 
tween what I believe to be the legitimate 
aspirations of the poor and units of local 
government. However, these areas are 
the exceptions, in my judgment, which 
prove the rule. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall yield in a moment. 

Again, I say that the Green amend- 
ment is not the way I would have had it, 
but I say that we may tend to overesti- 
mate the damage. 

Mr. BROOKE. Does the Senator agree 
that the Green amendment will perhaps 
create more situations in more areas 
than presently exist? 

Mr, CLARK. It may, but I am not sure. 
I can think of one or two. I do not want 
to name them because that would be in- 
vidious. But I do not think it will. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague for 
his helpful intercession. One of the 
things that troubled me deeply is the fact 
that there does not seem to be a dis- 
position on the part of the overwhelming 
majority of the Senate to have this out 
by turning down the report. I know. I 
have checked it out. There is no ques- 
tion about the statement. There was a 
substantial vote in the other body on the 
bill. That vote was 283 to 129. Indeed, 
many of those who are supposedly the 
most ardent friends of this particular 
amendment—to wit, the Representatives 
from southern States, voted against final 
passage. I thought that if we had made a 
major stand upon this, even to the extent 
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of the danger of breaking up the whole 
thing, that we would have prevailed be- 
cause of the margin and the cushion of 
the votes which existed in the House. 
With that margin, they did not need to 
keep so much of the Green amendment 
to pass the conference report. I know 
that some House conferees have said that 
in private. But certainly we did not find 
that reflected in the conference. There is 
no question about that. There was a 
deeply dug- in attitude there. The idea of 
getting a continuing resolution as an 
alternative to the Green amendment was 
supported by the minority. 

Mr. PAS TORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
inclined very much to agree with the 
position being taken by the Senator from 
New York. I am also sympathetic to the 
position taken by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE]. 
However, I think, here, we are confronted 
with a practical question so far as exten- 
sion of the resolution is concerned. 

As it now stands, we have gotten as far 
as December 2. If this conference broke 
up without some resolution on this very 
important program—the only one re- 
maining program, the antipoverty pro- 
gram—I doubt very much, with the atti- 
tude which confronts us in the House, 
that we could have gotten another ex- 
tension of the resolution. That means, for 
all practical purposes, that the whole 
antipoverty program might have just 
dissipated entirely. Of course, that would 
have wreaked havoc. 

I quite agree that we would have been 
better off without the Green amendment 
but I think we should give it a try, for all 
practical purposes, and see how it works 
out. Here, at least, we do have the likeli- 
hood of keeping the whole organization 
together and taking it from this point on. 
I think we should watch it closely. It is 
regrettable that we could not have had 
it in the same fashion as we have had it 
up to now but, as I understand it, the 
House is adamant. There are some people 
there that could care less whether we 
pass an antipoverty program or not. The 
result would have been, the chances are 
we would have left here for Christmas 
without having passed any antipoverty 
legislation. 

We have not had the appropriation 
request yet to come before the Senate. I 
understand that that will be one of my 
responsibilities. There is a lot of talk 
about adjourning next Friday. I hope 
that happens, but I am afraid that if we 
had a hiatus of a month and a half or 
2 months without some tangible anti- 
poverty program, even as bad as this may 
be—although I doubt very much that it 
is that bad—the fact still remains. So I 
think, for all practical purposes, we are 
a whole lot better off, and I think we 
should adopt the conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. Let me say 
to him, because he may not have been 
in the Chamber when I spoke, that I 
know of no ally I would rather have on 
my side than the Senator from Rhode 
Island in the vigilance which is going to 
be required to see that this thing does 
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not turn into an iniquitous pattern, or 
become a pork barrel, which it could 
easily become, remembering the capa- 
bilities inherent in the bill. 

I hope and pray that does not happen. 
It does not have to happen. But, it will 
take vigilance and dedication on the part 
of people like the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], who is in a much 
better position in a matter of this kind 
to help the country avoid the very real 
dangers which this amendment poses. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, with today’s vote, we can 
move one step closer to keeping the doors 
of opportunity open for many millions of 
poor Americans. 

The poverty program is unlike other 
Federal assistance programs—it is aimed 
at helping poor Americans help them- 
selves. This is the most important single 
aspect of the poverty program. It is one 
now adopted in other Federal programs, 
such as the work programs for welfare 
recipients, the neighborhood involve- 
ment in the model cities program, and 
various others. 

There was widespread concern that the 
House-passed poverty bill would dilute 
this aspect of involvement, of the poor 
being given a role in determining what 
types of projects be established in their 
neighborhoods. We had a difficult time 
in conference seeing to it that this resi- 
dent involvement and voice in program 
control was preserved. But I am satisfied 
that the bypass and other provisions we 
worked out in conference will assure the 
continued operation of local poverty pro- 
grams, without creating undue disrup- 
tion. I believe this in spite of charges to 
the contrary. Of course, if experience 
proves otherwise, then we have the au- 
thority to amend the legislation. 

The amount authorized by this con- 
ference report is $1,980 million—$278 
million less than the Senate bill but $380 
million more than the House bill. This 
figure is a disappointment to the millions 
of Americans who see expansion of the 
poverty programs as an important way 
of reducing the causes of tension among 
our alienated poor. But even this amount 
is a victory, for there were many who 
despaired of getting any bill at all 
through the Congress this year. 

There are a number of amendments to 
the existing law, which I introduced, 
about which I want to make specific 
mention at this point. 

Section 215(b) requires each commu- 
nity action agency to encourage the es- 
tablishment of housing development and 
service organizations, to focus on the 
housing needs of low-income persons. 
These organizations will provide tech- 
nical, administrative, and financial as- 
sistance required to help those persons 
to utilize existing programs, and to en- 
able sponsors to take advantage of exist- 
ing mortgage insurance and housing as- 
sistance programs. While these corpora- 
tions may themselves become sponsors of 
housing, under existing programs, under 
no circumstances are they authorized to 
insure mortgages or duplicate the long- 
term capital financing functions of pro- 
grams administered by the specialized 
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housing agencies. They will coordinate 
their efforts with other community ac- 
tion agency efforts. 

Section 222 (a) (4) (B) requires that 
comprehensive health services programs 
include programs to provide financial 
assistance to public or private agencies 
for projects designed to develop knowl- 
edge or enhance skills in the field of 
health services for the poor. These proj- 
ects would encourage health professionals 
to direct their talents and energies to- 
ward providing health services for the 
poor. In carrying out this provision, the 
Director would be authorized to provide 
or arrange for training and study in the 
field of health services for the poor. 
Under this authority the Director could 
arrange for the payment of stipends and 
allowances for persons undergoing this 
training and for their dependents. The 
Director and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are directed to 
achieve effective coordination of pro- 
grams and projects authorized under this 
provision with other related activities. 

This section is an addition to the sec- 
tion authorizing neighborhood health 
centers, which I introduced last year 
and which is included in the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1966. 

Section 222(a)(8) provides for pro- 
grams to identify and meet the needs 
of older, poor persons to be carried out 
as a special program. Under my amend- 
ment, this program would be known as 
Project Find, while under the House bill 
it would be known as Senior Opportuni- 
ties and Services. The conference report 
accepts the House name for the program. 
The Senate bill intended the program to 
be for the benefit of persons over the age 
of 60, while the House amendment used 
55 as the eligibility age. The conference 
report adopts the Senate age limit. Both 
my amendment and the House bill list 
the development of certain all-season 
centers as one of the areas of activities 
to be incuded in program. The House bill, 
unlike my amendment, requires that 
these centers be controlled by the older 
persons themselves, The House bill also 
provides that in administering this pro- 
gram, the Director must utilize to the 
maximum feasible extent the services of 
the Administration on Aging in accord- 
ance with agreements with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
conference report adopts the language 
of the House bill on these two latter 
points. 

In achieving coordination with the 
programs of the Administration on 
Aging in HEW, I would expect that the 
Director of OEO would seek to supple- 
ment services for seniors where the AOA 
has established centers which do not 
focus sufficiently on the poor. Further, 
where such services do not exist at all 
for poor seniors, then I would expect him 
to move aggressively to make sure they 
are made available. Action is needed, at 
this point, and I would hope it would not 
be postponed pending the outcome of 
interagency disputes. 

The needs of the elderly poor have 
been set out at length in the subcom- 
mittee hearings, and I summarized them 
in a speech in the Senate on October 3. 
They are set out also in the Senate com- 
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mittee report. Further documentation is 
available in the volumes of hearings of 
the Special Committee on Aging. 

I would reemphasize my hope that 
OEO move swiftly to implement this new 
program for our seniors. 

There are a large number of other pro- 
visions in this conference report, de- 
signed to enhance the lives of our elderly 
poor, which I sponsored. They are in- 
tended to strengthen the role of the As- 
sistant Director for the Elderly Poor, a 
position created under the terms of an 
amendment I introduced last year. We 
have not focused enough resources on 
or attention to our elderly poor—but 
now OEO has both the mandate and the 
machinery to do it. 

Section 224 requires the Director to 
encourage the development of neighbor- 
hood centers designed to promote the 
effectiveness of needed services in fields 
particularly relevant to the needs of the 
poor, and so organized as to promote 
the maximum participation of neighbor- 
hood residents in center planning, pol- 
icymaking, administration, and opera- 
tion. Such centers would be responsive 
to such neighborhood needs, including 
counseling, referral, followthrough, and 
community development activities, as 
may be necessary or appropriate to best 
assure a system under which existing 
programs are extended to the most dis- 
advantaged, are linked to one another, 
are responsive to the range of commu- 
nity, family, and individual problems, 
and are fully adapted to neighborhood 
needs and conditions. 

There are two other matters I want 
to discuss specifically, at this point. 

First, the legal services program. Sec- 
tion 222(a) (3) says, in part, that— 

No funds or personnel made available for 
such program. . . shall be utilized for the 
defense of any person indicted (or proceeded 
against by information) for the commission 
of a crime, except in extraordinary circum- 
stances where, after consultation with the 
court having jurisdiction, the Director has 
determined that adequate legal assistance 
will not be available for an indigent defend- 
ant unless such services are made available. 


But the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House, referring to this 
section says: 

It would prohibit the use of funds or per- 
sonnel made available for this program for 
the defense of any person charged with crime, 
except in extraordinary circumstances where, 
after consultation with the court having ju- 
risdiction, the Director determines that ade- 
quate legal assistance will not be available 
for an indigent defendant unless such serv- 
ices are made available. 


From these two excerpts, there ap- 
pears to be a conflict between the statu- 
tory language and the statement of the 
House managers. The statute permits 
legal services counsel to be made avail- 
able to individuals charged with a crime, 
up through the indictment or informa- 
tion proceedings. The statement of the 
House managers would seem to prchibit 
use of legal services counsel by those 
charged with a crime. It is my recollec- 
tion of the conferees’ discussions of this 
matter, that legal services counsel were 
intended to be made available through 
the indictment or information proceed- 
ings. Thus, the statement of the House 
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managers should not be read as restrict- 
ing the statutory language. 

Second, section 603 of the conference 
report concerning political activities. 
This section is a modification of section 
246 of the House bill. As modified, the 
conferees intended section 603 only to 
preclude use of OEO funds themselves 
to support political activities. They did 
not intend it to restrict any recipient 
agency’s activities which are not sup- 
ported by OEO funds. 

Mr. President, there are many other 
important provisions of this conference 
report—all of them aimed at keeping 
OEO going strongly forward in its efforts 
to help the poor help themselves. 

I am glad to have had a part in the de- 
velopment of the report, for I consider 
its provisions crucial to help us meet the 
unmet needs of America’s poor. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Employment, Manpower, and Pov- 
erty, Senator CLARK, deserves the highest 
praise for his diligence in seeing this bill 
through the authorization process. It is 
a stronger and better bill than it would 
have been without his efforts, and we all 
owe him a debt of gratitude. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the conference report on S. 2388, 
the Economic Opportunity Amendments 
of 1967. 

I believe that the amendments agreed 
upon by the Senate-House conferees can 
make for an improved and more effective 
bill. I am pleased to note that three of 
the amendments that I proposed on the 
floor of the Senate, and which were 
adopted, have been retained in confer- 
ence. 

Because of criticisms I had received 
from constituents concerning certain as- 
pects of the program in Kentucky, I in- 
troduced amendments to deal with these 
problems. It was my belief that these 
amendments would insure certain pro- 
cedures and safeguards necessary to 
make the poverty program more effective 
and responsive to the efforts of our com- 
munities in assisting the poor. 

The amendments that I offered which 
were retained in conference are as 
follows: 

First, the present law provides that the 
assignment of VISTA volunteers shall be 
under such terms and conditions as the 
Director may determine but volunteers 
shall not be assigned to duties or work in 
any State without the consent of the 
Governor. 

Where an assignment of volunteers has 
been consented to by the Governor and, 
at a subsequent time, he does not feel 
that the volunteers are carrying out their 
duties in the best interests of the pro- 
gram the present law does not specifi- 
cally authorize the Governor to request 
the withdrawal of such volunteeers. I 
have been informed by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity that in the absence of 
explicit statutory authorization it is the 
policy of the agency to withdraw volun- 
teers at any time at the request of the 
Governor. My amendment would write 
this policy into the bill so as to avoid any 
misunderstanding as to the individual re- 
sponsibilities of the Governor and the 
Director. 


My second amendment as modified by 
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an amendment of Senator Byrp of West 
Virginia, requires that the Director of 
OEO employ the same procedures and 
information of all volunteer applicants 
in the VISTA programs as is required of 
those who are selected as representatives 
of VISTA. In securing its applicants to 
serve as volunteers in its programs 
VISTA uses application forms substan- 
tially the same as those used by the civil 
service. Where such applications reveal 
circumstances indicating criminal activi- 
ties, subversive activities or other forms 
of misconduct, VISTA then refers the 
application to the FBI for further in- 
vestigation and where the charges are 
substantiated the application is denied. 

However, with respect to volunteers 
who are selected by other agencies fund- 
ed by OEO, there are no similar proce- 
dures or requirements. For example, the 
Appalachian volunteers have received 
several million dollars from OEO, but as 
far as OEO is aware the Appalachian 
volunteers has no procedures to screen 
and select their applications, and the 
Director of OEO has no control over 
their selection or approval. 

This amendment would make applica- 
ble to all categories of volunteers the 
same procedures So as to assure the selec- 
tion of persons with proper qualifications 
and good character. At the same time, 
this amendment would authorize the Di- 
rector to prescribe other qualifications 
for those volunteers selected from the 
poor and low-income residents of the 
area to be served who cannot meet the 
educational qualifications of the VISTA 
applicants. 

A third amendment that I introduced 
and which the conferees accepted re- 
quires the Director to make arrange- 
ments under which State as well as local 
bar associations would be consulted and 
afforded an opportunity to submit com- 
ments and recommendations on the le- 
gal services projects before they are ap- 
proved and funded. In addition the Sen- 
ate bill contained a provision, not in the 
House bill, which requires the Director to 
seek the comments and recommenda- 
tions of the State and local bar associa- 
tions on the conduct and operation of a 
legal services program after that pro- 
gram had been approved and funded. I 
am pleased to note that this provision 
was retained in conference. It is impor- 
tant that State and local bar associa- 
tions, after an initial OEO grant has been 
made, exercise a continuing review of the 
operations of these projects so as to make 
certain that they are carried out in the 
manner that they were originally pro- 
posed and that they are administered to 
meet the particular needs of the local 
community in keeping with the recom- 
mendations of bar association members. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of section 222(a) (3), 
followed by the comments on this provi- 
sion contained in the conference report, 
be included in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SECTION 222(A) (3) 

(3) A “Legal Services” program to further 
the cause of justice among persons living in 
poverty by mobilizing the assistance of law- 
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yers and legal institutions and by providing 
legal advice, legal representation, counseling, 
education, and other appropriate services. 
Projects involving legal advice and represen- 
tation shall be carried on in a way that as- 
sures maintenance of a lawyer-client rela- 
tionship consistent with the best standards 
of the legal profession. The Director shall 
make arrangements under which the State 
bar association and the principal local bar 
associations in the community to be served 
by any proposed project authorized by this 
paragraph shall be consulted and afforded 
an adequate opportunity to submit, to the 
Director, comments and recommendations on 
the proposed project before such project is 
approved or funded, and to submit, to the 
Director, comments and recommendations on 
the operations of such project, if approved 
and funded. No funds or personnel made 
available for such program (whether con- 
ducted pursuant to this section or any other 
section in this part) shall be utilized for 
the defense of any person indicted (or pro- 
ceeded against by information) for the com- 
mission of a crime, except in extraordinary 
circumstances where, after consultation with 
the court having jurisdiction, the Director 
has determined that adequate legal assist- 
ance will not be available for an indigent 
defendant unless such services are made 
available. 


CONFERENCE REPORT COMMENTS 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contain provisions relating to Legal 
Services programs. The Senate bill provides 
that these programs must further the cause 
of justice among persons living in poverty by 
mobilizing the assistance of lawyers and legal 
institutions and by providing legal advice, 
legal representation, counseling, education, 
and other appropriate services. The compa- 
rable provision of the House amendment re- 
quires that legal services programs provide 
legal advice and legal representation to per- 
sons when they are unable to afford services 
of a private attorney, together with legal 
research and information as appropriate to 
mobilize the assistance of lawyers or legal 
institutions, or combinations thereof, in the 
furtherance of the cause of justice among 
persons living in poverty. On this difference 
the House recedes, The Senate bill requires 
the Director to make arrangements under 
which State and local bar associations would 
be consulted and afforded an opportunity to 
submit comments and recommendations on 
the project before it is approved and funded 
and to submit comments and recommenda- 
tions on the operation of the project after it 
is approved and funded. The comparable pro- 
vision of the House bill requires the Director 
to establish procedures to assure that the 
principal local bar association is afforded 
ample opportunity to submit comments and 
recommendations on the proposal before it 
is approved or funded. The conference re- 
port adopts the Senate language, but with 
the addition of the word “principal”. The 
House amendment also contains a provision, 
which has no counterpart in the Senate bill, 
which provides that no funds or personnel 
made available for the legal services program 
under whatever provision of the act it is con- 
ducted, shall be utilized to organize or assist 
in organizing any unlawful demonstration or 
civil disturbance, or for the defense of any 
person charged with participating therein, 
or with the commission of a crime com- 
mitted in the course thereof, if such person 
organized or assisted in organizing such 
demonstration or civil disturbance. The con- 
ference substitute contains a modification 
of this provision. As modified, it would pro- 
hibit the use of funds or personnel made 
available for this program for the defense 
of any person charged with crime, except in 
extraordinary circumstances where, after 
consultation with the court having jurisdic- 
tion, the Director determines that adequate 
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legal assistance will not be available for an 
indigent defendant unless such services are 
made available. The portion of this provision 
dealing with use of program funds and per- 


sonnel to organize or assist in organizing un- 
lawful demonstrations or civil disturbances 
is treated in the new section 613. 


Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, a fourth 
amendment that I proposed, and which 
was adopted on the Senate floor, required 
that the chief elected official or officials 
of a community have the opportunity to 
serve on their community action board 
and if such official desired not to serve, to 
designate a person to serve in his place, 
In addition, the amendment specifically 
provided for membership on community 
action boards of representatives of busi- 
ness, labor, religious, or other major 
groups and interests in the community. 

I am pleased to note that the conferees 
accepted the provision of the House bill 
which is more comprehensive and far 
reaching and requires that a community 
action agency must be a State or politi- 
cal subdivision of a State, or combination 
of political subdivisions, or a public or 
private nonprofit agency designated by 
the State or a political subdivision or 
combination thereof, so long as it has the 
power to enter into contracts with public 
or private nonprofit agencies and orga- 
nizations to assist in fulfilling the pur- 
poses of the title, and is designated as a 
community action agency by the Director. 

It is my belief that if community ac- 
tion programs are to be successful the 
support of all the community is neces- 
sary, not only its private citizens and or- 
ganizations, but the governing officials of 
the community, as well. Further, it is not 
only appropriate but necessary to mobi- 
lize all local resources, including funds, 
and the abilities and capacities of the 
community's officials, and to fix respon- 
sibility on those who operate the pro- 
grams. As one who has supported these 
programs, I want them to succeed. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to pay my respects to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the floor 
manager of the bill, the ranking minority 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare [Mr. Javirs], 
and other committee members whose ef- 
forts and hard work over a long period of 
time have made this legislation possible. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as we near the completion of Sen- 
ate action on the poverty legislation, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] and Bill Smith and 
Howard Hallman of his staff, on the 
truly remarkable job they have done 
throughout the year on this legislation. 

Senator CLARK held hearings all over 
the country and his staff ably supervised 
the work of many consultants in evalu- 
ating the poverty program. They guided 
the bill through committee and through 
floor consideration with great skill. 

But perhaps the finest work that Sen- 
ator CLARK did was in presiding over the 
conference. It was a long and difficult 
conference, and Senator CLARK was pa- 
tient and thoroughly committed to the 
Senate approach throughout. His diplo- 
macy and leadership were critical in get- 
ting a bill that is as good as the one 
before us. The bill has its deficiencies, 
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but it would be far less acceptable but 
for the work of Senator CLARK. 

The work of Bill Smith and Howard 
Hallman on the conference was equally 
important. They prepared all of the ma- 
terial that the conferees needed and 
worked long hours on developing com- 
promise positions that would be accept- 
able to the House and satisfactory to the 
poor people of our country. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania and his staff deserve 
the thanks of all of us today. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am ready 
to vote. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I am ready 
to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the conference 
report. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
LMr. ELLENDER], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Hotirnes], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typincs], are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartry], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Muskie], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TyD Nes! 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye] is paired with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGsS]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Hawaii would vote yea“ and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
JorDAN] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murpuy], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scott], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruskal is absent because of death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] would vote 
“yea.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr, Attotr] is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Scorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MurPxy] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 16, as follows: 


[No. 380 Leg.] 
YEAS—62 
Aiken Gore Mondale 
Anderson Griffin Monroney 
Baker Gruening Montoya 
Bartlett Hansen Morse 
Bayh Harris Morton 
Bible Hart Mundt 
Boggs Hartke Nelson 
Brewster Hatfield Pastore 
Brooke Hayden Pearson 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Percy 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph 
Case Kuchel Smith 
Church Long, Mo. Spong 
Clark Mansfield Symington 
Cooper McGee Williams, N.J. 
Cotton McGovern Yarborough 
Dodd McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Miller 
NAYS—16 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Smathers 
Curtis Hill Sparkman 
Dominick Holland Thurmond 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Williams, Del. 
Ervin McClellan 
Pannin Russell 
NOT VOTING—22 
Allott Lausche Ribicoff 
Bennett Long, La. Scott 
Dirksen uson Stennis 
Ellender McCarthy Talmadge 
Hollings Moss Tower 
Hruska Murphy Tydings 
Inouye Muskie 


Jordan, Idaho Prouty 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
again commend the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] for 
the initiative and the effectiveness he has 
shown. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In his handling of 
the poverty bill throughout the hearings, 
and during the consideration of the 
measure on the floor, Senator CLARK 
demonstrated outstanding skill and lead- 
ership. He exhibited those same qualities 
as the chairman of the conference, main- 
taining a high degree of fidelity to the 
intent of the Senate, and certainly indi- 
cating clearly and strongly again, his 
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deep interest in the people of this coun- 
try, his effective response to those who 
are in such dire need of help. His efforts 
deserve the high commendation of the 
Senate. 

I wish also, at this time to extend my 
congratulations to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] and to 
the others who serve on the committee. 
The extensive hearings conducted here 
and in the field—in the cities and poverty 
areas; the long and arduous labors—in 
excess of 20 days in the conference, all 
served to produce, I think, an exceedingly 
good and sound bill for the interests of 
the poor people of this country. So, we 
have the committee members to thank. 
Their devoted efforts were certainly 
exemplary. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield very briefly? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I just wanted to note that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proutry] 
is the ranking minority member of the 
Employment and Manpower Subcom- 
mittee, which handled this bill. He 
gave it indefatigable attention, faithfully 
attended the hearings in the field, came 
to as much of the conference as he could, 
probably more than he should, and then 
had to go to the hospital for a checkup; 
and I think his name must be mentioned 
most favorably and graciously in this 
connection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I concur whole- 
heartedly. I did not mention him because 
I knew he was in the hospital; but I, too, 
know where his heart and hope would 
have been had he been here. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader for his kind words. 
I should like the Recorp to show the 
great gratitude that I feel, personally, 
for the unfailing help, devotion to duty, 
and assistance which were given in 
pressing this bill through the Senate, 
and then in completing the conference 
agreement, by all of the members of the 
Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty. Their names should 
be mentioned: The two Senators KEN- 
NEDY, Senator RANDOLPH, Senator PELL, 
Senator Ne.tson, Senator Javits, Senator 
Prouty, and Senator Murpuy. Without 
their assistance, we could never have put 
this bill, which is essentially bipartisan 
in its concept and its execution, through 
Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania may 
proceed. 

Mr. CLARK. I should also like to pay 
special tribute to the members of the 
staff of the Subcommittee on Manpower, 
Employment, and Poverty, who did an 
extraordinarily able job, without regard 
to working hours, in helping us on this 
matter, particularly Mr. William Smith 
and Mr. Howard Hallman, but also the 
staff members of individual Senators, 
including Mr. Petrocelli, Mr. Walinsky, 
and a number of others, who were of 
great help to us in bringing this bill to 
conclusion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yiled. 
Mr. JAVITS. I should like to join the 
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Senator from Pensylvania in his tribute 
to the staff, and to pay special tribute to 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Petrocelli, who I 
think were the real stalwarts in this 
whole matter. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield the floor. 

Mr. PELL. I should like to join in pay- 
ing tribute to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for his remarkable patience, calm- 
ness, and good nature throughout these 
hearings, and also for his indefatigable 
effort in conducting as many hearings as 
he did, as shown by the stack of volumes 
on our desks. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as the 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct, I wish to make 
a brief report to the Senate on the state 
of the committee’s proposed recom- 
mendations to the Senate on standards 
of conduct by Members of the Senate, 
and by officers and employees of the Sen- 
ate. The committee expects to put its 
recommendations into final form next 
week. In addition to the standards, the 
committee is still engaged in the prepa- 
ration of a detailed report to accompany 
them. Because the current session of 
Congress is nearing an end, there is not 
sufficient time for the Senate to fully 
and properly consider our recommenda- 
tions. We regret that circumstances be- 
yond the control of the committee, which 
included other duties of the committee, 
made it impossible to complete these 
recommendations and report earlier in 
time for full consideration at this 
session. 

The committee requests that the lead- 
ership set a time in January 1968 for 
consideration of the proposed standards 
which will be submitted as additions to 
the rules of the Senate. 

It is not known now at what date 
we shall reassemble in January, and for 
that reason I did not request of the lead- 
ership a specific date, but I did discuss 
this with the leadership, and this sug- 
gestion is generally acceptable to them. 
So we will leave it on that basis. 

As the recommended standards are 
not in final form at the moment and the 
committee’s report has not been fully 
prepared, it would be premature to at- 
tempt to describe our proposals at this 
time. The committee has made a deter- 
mined effort, for a period of over 2 years, 
to explore most of the ethical problems 
of conduct by Senators, and by officers 
and employees of the Senate, that have 
arisen in recent years, and to consider 
the various solutions that have been pro- 
posed both within and outside of the 
committee. 

The subjects of our standards will 
include most of the items mentioned in 
my letter to Senators dated July 20, 1967, 
as well as other matters. I ask unanimous 
consent to have included in the RECORD 
at this point a copy of the letter just 
mentioned. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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U.S. SENATE, SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARDS AND CONDUCT; 
July 20, 1967. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct is undertaking the 
preparation of standards of conduct for 
Members of the Senate, and officers or em- 
ployees of the Senate. In view of the novelty 
and the varied views of such standards, the 
Committee would like to have your pro- 
posals or ideas for consideration. 

Because little experience is available, the 
Committee has not yet finally defined the 
areas of activity which should be governed 
by standards. The following broad subjects 
are being considered by the Committee or 
have been advocated by others: 

1. Outside professional, business, or finan- 
cial activities of Senators. 

2. Gifts to Senators, including testimo- 
nials. 

3. Disclosure of income or assets by Sena- 
tors. 

4. Outside professional, business, or finan- 
cial activities, or employment of staff mem- 
bers. 

The itemization of these suggested sub- 
jects is not intended to preclude other areas 
that may properly be included in a code. 

Certain areas, such as regulation of travel 
and limitations on campaign finances, are 
more clearly within the cognizance of other 
Committees of the Senate. 

Your comments and suggestions will be 
appreciated and will be subject to careful 
examination by the Committee. Please ad- 
dress any reply to me at room 222 of the old 
Senate Office Building. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, 


Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, our rec- 
ommendations, together with the report 
thereon, will be completed and released 
in time for study and analysis prior to 
consideration by the Senate. 


OCEAN SPACE, THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS, AND THE SENATOR FROM 
RHODE ISLAND, MR. PELL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
ocean deeps constitute the last frontier 
of the globe. Until recent years this vast 
region was for the most part an un- 
known in the environment of man. Sci- 
entific and engineering techniques are 
now bringing it more and more within 
the reach of human exploration and uti- 
lization. By the same token, however, the 
region is also coming ever more fully into 
the range of chaotic exploitation and de- 
spoliation. 

The manner in which ocean space is 
entered, probed and utilized will be of the 
greatest importance to the people of the 
world in the coming decades. On the basis 
of sensible international cooperation 
there exists in the region an immense 
potential for benefit for all. At the same 
time, there is an immense potential for 
damage to all, if the increasing contact 
with ocean space proceeds on the basis 
of random exploitation or shortsighted 
national rivalries. 

In short, the need is apparent. The 
nations of the world have a common in- 
terest—as they had in connection with 
Antarctica and as they had in connection 
with outer space—in exploring the ques- 
tions which are posed by the human 
penetration of the ocean deeps in order 
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to try to come up with ground rules, so 
to speak, for human activity in that 
region. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] has been among the 
first to recognize this problem. He has 
had a sustained interest in oceanogra- 
phy for many years. That interest, cou- 
pled with a long experience in interna- 
tional relations, has led him to introduce 
two Senate Resolutions 172 and 186 
which are now before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The resolutions have as 
their purpose the development of a sound 
national policy on ocean space and the 
encouragement of rational international 
practices in the management of the re- 
gions beneath the extraterritorial waters 
of the world, to the end that there will 
be peaceful access and constructive and 
cooperative use of these areas by all 
nations. 

Senator PRTI's pioneering efforts in 
the Senate are already reflected in U.S. 
policies and find a counterpart in the 
work of the U.S. mission at the United 
Nations, Ambassador Goldberg has urged 
the General Assembly to establish a 
Committee on the Oceans. By that medi- 
um, it is to be hoped that it will be 
possible for the world community to be- 
gin to face up to the questions which 
are posed by the expanding entry of man, 
in scientific and commercial pursuits, in- 
to ocean space. What is involved here 
is a range of problems which have to do 
with the preservation of peace and se- 
curity, the conservation of immense re- 
sources, the avoidance of radiation and 
other forms of pollution and many oth- 
er critical public questions. 

Ambassador Goldberg recently sug- 
gested that there is a clear need to cre- 
ate “general standards and principles to 
guide states and their nationals in the 
exploration and use of the deep ocean 
floor.” He went on to point out: 

All of our knowledge about the deep ocean 
floor and all of our technological skill in 
exploiting its resources could prove of little 
value if man’s law-making faculty does not 
keep pace. 


A U.N. Committee on the Oceans, as 
he has proposed, might well prove to be 
a most helpful instrument. I share with 
Senator PELL and many others the hope 
that Ambassador Goldberg will be suc- 
cessful in persuading the General Assem- 
bly to recognize the necessity for a new 
international initiative of this kind. It 
would be my further hope that the most 
careful consideration will be given to the 
resolutions which the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] has introduced. 
The able and distinguished Senator has 
already made a great contribution to the 
Senate’s and the Government's aware- 
ness of the new problems and potentiali- 
ties of ocean space, and he will perform 
an outstanding service to the Nation if 
he will continue to give to the Senate 
and the executive branch the benefit of 
his leadership in these questions, par- 
ticularly, as they interrelate with our 
foreign relations and the United Nations. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Montana for 
his immensely kind words. And I would 
like to add encouraging news from New 
York to what the distinguished Senator 
from Montana has just said. 


December 8, 1967 


Yesterday the Government of Belgium 
tabled a resolution before the General 
Assembly calling for an ad hoc com- 
mittee to study the scope and various 
aspects of the seabeds. I understand 
that the resolution has already picked 
up 38 sponsors and no objections have 
been voiced as yet. 

Thus, the necessary first action toward 
adoption of Ambassador Goldberg’s pro- 
posed Committee on the Oceans appears 
close to achieving a consensus in the 
UN. 

I commend Ambassador Goldberg for 
his impending initial success on the way 
to the ultimate rule of law for ocean 
space. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a copy of the draft resolu- 
tion on seabeds to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BELGIUM DRAFT RESOLUTION ON SEABEDS 
TABLED DECEMBER 7, 1967 


The General Assembly, Having considered 
the item “examination of the question of 
reservation exclusively for peaceful purposes 
of the seabed and ocean floor, and subsoil 
thereof, underlying the high seas beyond the 
limits of present national jurisdiction, and 
uses of their resources in the interests of 

* 


Noting that developing technology is mak- 
ing the sea-bed and ocean floor, and subsoil 
thereof, accessible and exploitable for sci- 
entific, economic, military and other pur- 
poses, 

Recognizing the common interest of man- 
kind in the sea-bed and ocean floor which 
constitute the major portion of the area of 
this planet, 

Recognizing further that exploration and 
use of the sea-bed and ocean floor, and sub- 
soil thereof, as contemplated in the title of 
the item, should be conducted in accordance 
with the principles and purposes of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, in the interest of 
maintaining International peace and secu- 
rity and for the benefit of all mankind, 

Mindful of the provisions and practice of 
the Law of the Sea relating to this question, 

Mindful further of the importance of pre- 
serving the sea-bed and the ocean floor, and 
subsoil thereof, as contemplated in the title 
of the item, from actions and uses which 
might be detrimental to the common interest 
of mankind, 

Desiring to foster greater international co- 
operation and coordination in further peace- 
ful exploration and use of the sea-bed and 
ocean floor, and subsoil thereof, as contem- 
plated in the title of the item, 

Recalling past and continuing valuable 
work carried out by competent organs of the 
United Nations, specialized agencies, IAEA 
and other intergovernmental organizations, 
on questions relating to this matter, 

Recalling further that surveys are being 
prepared by the Secretary-General in re- 
sponse to General Assembly resolution 2172 
(XXI) and ECOSOC resolution 1112 (XL), 

1. Decides to establish an ad hoc commit- 
tee on sea-beds representative of member 
States to study the scope and various aspects 
of this item; 

2. Requests the ad hoe committee, in co- 
‘operation. with the Secretary-General, to 
prepare for consideration by the General 
Assembly at its twenty-third session a study 
which would include: 

(1) A survey of past and present activi- 
ties of the United Nations, special agencies, 
IAEA and other intergovernmental bodies 
with regard to sea-bed and ocean floor, and 
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of existing international agreements con- 
cerning these areas; 

(2) An account of scientific, technical, 

economic, legal and other aspects of this 
item; 
(3) Indications regarding practical means 
to promote international cooperation in ex- 
ploration, conservation and use of sea-bed 
and ocean floor and subsoil thereof, as con- 
templated in the title of the item, and of 
their resources, having regard to views ex- 
pressed and suggestions put forward by mem- 
ber States during consideration of this item 
at the Twenty-Second Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; 

8. Requests the Secretary-General 

(1) To transmit the text of this resolution 
to governments of all member States in order 
to seek their views on the subject; 

(2) To transmit to ad hoc committee the 
records of the First Committee relating to 
discussion of this item; 

(3) To render all appropriate assistance to 
the ad hoc committee, including submission 
thereto of results of studies being undertaken 
in pursuance of General Assembly resolution 
2172 (XXI) and ECOSOC resolution 1112 
(XL) and such documentation pertinent to 
this item as may be provided by UNESCO 
and its IOC, IMCO, FAO, WMO,WHO, IAEA, 
and other intergovernmental bodies; 

4. Invites specialized agencies, IAEA, and 
other intergovernmental bodies to cooperate 
fully with the ad hoc committee in imple- 
mentation of this resolution. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I join in 
and am in complete sympathy with the 
expressions of the distinguished major- 
ity leader. I also join him in commending 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PLL] for his interest and 
activity in the matter of oceanography 
and the marine sciences. 

I could not, however, let this moment 
pass without making sure that the Rec- 
orp also shows what has been done and 
is being done on our part—by our part, I 
mean our country and the Congress—in 
this matter, in addition to the very 
praiseworthy efforts of the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. 

I would mention that the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], as chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, has for a period of years been 
extremely interested in the development 
of oceanography. It was through his 
kindness that I, as ranking minority 
member, was permitted to associate my- 
self with him in sponsoring a bill to 
bring together, coordinate, and correlate 
the oceanographic and marine scientific 
activities in this country. 

For a period of years these activities 
have been spread throughout various 
agencies and departments of the Govern- 
ment. The Coast Guard has performed 
its part. The Department of the Interior 
has had a finger in the pie. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has participated. 
And there has been a lack, not of activ- 
ity, but of correlation. 

As a result, empowered by the act 
which resulted from our bill, the Presi- 
dent has created two commissions. The 
Senator from Washington and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire serve on one 
of these commissions, representing the 
Senate, and two members of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce also serve. 

That Commission is doing its work at 
the present time, and its task force is 
engaged in a careful consideration of 
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how best to develop the ocean bottom 
and its resources, with proper control 
and with fairness to all nations. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island has done well to present 
resolutions to the Senate urging the 
United Nations to lay the groundwork 
and plow the way. And the distinguished 
representative of this country in the 
United Nations has, as I understand it, 
responded favorably to that action. 

I do want to say, however, that it must 
be remembered that the resources of the 
oceans are not only valuable from a 
scientific standpoint and from a stand- 
point of food, but they may also prove, 
and bid fair to prove, valuable in count- 
less other ways. 

There has already been evidence in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
of a disposition on the part of some of 
the small and struggling nations to ob- 
tain from the results of the development 
of the ocean bottom financial support for 
the United Nations and for their own 
development. 

I think it would be well for this country 
to bear in mind that the older members 
of the United Nations are still financing 
that body, while being completely and 
overwhelmingly outvoted by the younger 
members, whose rights must be most 
carefully respected, but who do not have 
the capacity to finance the development 
of the ocean floor. 

I think we should bear in mind that 
the interests of this Nation and other 
nations must be carefully preserved, al- 
though the United Nations may well be— 
and I do not for a moment say that it is 
not proper that it should be—the instru- 
mentality for laying down ground rules. 
In this spirit, I introduced a resolution 
which was considered by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations at the same time 
the committee considered the two resolu- 
tions of the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

My resolution was simply to the effect 
that we must proceed with caution in 
this area and not in a headlong fashion. 
I, for one, would like to see the Presi- 
dent’s Commission make its recommen- 
dations and its suggestions for orderly 
and fair development of the resources of 
the ocean before we go too fast in per- 
mitting the United Nations to lay down 
rules of procedure. 

My position is not contrary to that of 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island. I think he is rendering a fine 
service in pushing this project ahead 
and doing the groundwork. Indeed, with 
that slight reservation, I most certainly 
commend both the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, and I join in 
the sentiments they have expressed. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from New Hampshire for his 
kind words. 

I also wish to express my gratitude for 
the help that the senior Senator from 
Washington has been in the entire devel- 
opment of my own ideas in oceanology. I 
particularly appreciate the willingness of 
the Senator from Washington to permit 
us to hold hearings on the sea grant col- 
lege bill. Without his cooperation, we 
could not have got this new program 
through Congress. 
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The sea grant college program can 
prove to be as valuable for the United 
States and the world in obtaining food 
and mineral resources from the seas as 
was the Land Grant College Act of 1863 
for American agriculture. 

In connection with the subject at hand, 
the work that Senator Macnuson did in 
setting up the President’s Commission, 
providing the legislative framework 
towards how best to set our country’s 
course in oceanology, together with the 
assistance rendered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, has been outstanding. 

I agree that we must see what the re- 
sults and the recommendations of that 
Commission are. On the subject of ocean 
space, I believe we have a very real re- 
sponsibility to work for a reasonably 
solid international legal position that will 
not be behind the advances of technol- 
ogy. What concerns me is that we may 
find the methods of exploiting ocean 
space already upon us, without any real 
idea as to how to bring rule and proper 
procedures to this activity. Incidentally, 
I define ocean space as the sea, seabed, 
and subseabed beyond the territorial seas 
and continental shelves. 

At this time, one sees two extremes of 
thought. One would turn over the entire 
resource of ocean space to the United 
Nations, and have its usufruct dis- 
tributed to the poor countries, The other 
would be to retain it all for those nations 
which have the technological and defense 
abilities to exploit it; I do not believe that 
would be right for the long haul. 

What I seek to do is to develop a mid- 
dle view, a consensus of thought, between 
both these extremes which would pro- 
vide for a proper, flexible, United Na- 
tions supervised licensing arrange- 
ment so that American industry can use 
to the full technology that is almost at 
hand. 

I again thank the majority leader and 
the Senator from New Hampshire for 
their kind words. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me, so that I may call up the calendar? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of measures on the calendar, 
beginning with Calendar No. 830. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WONG WAH SIN 


The bill (S. 2018) for the relief of 
Wong Wah Sin was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(19) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Wong Wah Sin may be issued a visa 
and be admitted to the United States for 
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permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that Act: Provided, That this exemptiom 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice has knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 845), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provision of existing law relating 
to one who has sought to procure a visa by 
misrepresenting a material fact in behalf 
of theson of a U.S. citizen. 


DR. ROBERT L. CESPEDES 


The bill (S. 2132) for the relief of Dr. 
Robert L. Cespedes was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Robert L, Cespedes shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of October 30, 1960. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
5 846) , explaining the purposes of the 

ill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Robert L. Cespedes as of Oc- 
tober 30, 1960, thus enabling him to file a 
petition for naturalization. 


DR. JOSE J. GUIJARRO 


The bill (S. 2149) for the relief of Dr. 
Jose J. Guijarro was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2149 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Doctor Jose J. Guijarro shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of August 17, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 847), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Jose J. Guijarro as of August 


17, 1961, thus enabling him to file a petition 
for naturalization. 
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DR. MARIO G. MENDEZ 


The bill (S. 2249) for the relief of Dr. 
Mario G. Mendez was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2249 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
p of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Mario G. Mendez shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of March 16, 1962. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 848), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Mario G. Mendez as of March 
16, 1962, thus enabling him to file a petition 
for naturalization. 


KELLEY MICHELLE AUERBACK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2318) for the relief of Kelley 
Michelle Auerback which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Kelley Michelle 
Auerbach may be classified as a child within 
the meaning of section 101(b)(1) C) of the 
said Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in her behalf by Mrs, Kay J. Auerbach, a 
citizen of the United States, pursuant to 
section 204 of the said Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
i 851), explaining the purposes of the 

II. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the entry into the United States, 
in an immediate relative status, of the 
adopted alien daughter of a U.S. citizen. 
The bill has been amended in accordance 
with established precedents, 


DR. JUAN JOSE VILLA-CAMPOS 


The bill (S. 2380) for the relief of Dr. 
Juan Jose Villa-Campos was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2380 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Juan Jose Villa-Campos shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of May 17, 1963. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 849), explaining the purposes of the 
bill 


There being no objection, the excerpt. 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Juan Jose Villa-Campos as of 
May 17, 1963, thus enabling him to file a pe- 
tition for naturalization, after May 17, 1968. 


DR. TEOBALDO CUERVO-CASTILLO 


The bill (S. 2403) for the relief of Dr. 
Teobaldo Cuervo-Castillo was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 2403 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Teobaldo Cuervo-Castillo shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of January 23, 1962. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
850), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
oo to file a petition for naturaliza- 

on, 


DR. HERIBERTO JOSE HERNAN- 
DEZ-SUAREZ 


The bill (S. 2404) for the relief of Dr. 
Heriberto Jose Hernandez-Suarez was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 2404 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Heriberto Jose Hernandez- 
Suarez shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
lt permanent residence as of September 3, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
SAS 852), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent. residence in the United 
States to Dr. Heriberto Jose Hernandez- 


Suarez as of September 3, 1960, thus enabling 
him to file a petition for naturalization, 


DR. RAUL AGUSTIN PEREIRA- 
VALDES 


The bill (S. 2488) for the relief of Dr. 
Raul Agustin Pereira-Valdes was con- 
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sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 
S. 2488 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Raul Agustin Pereira-Valdes 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of July 10, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 854), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


LEONARDO E. ARTEAGA 


The bill (S. 2492) for the relief of 
Leonardo E. Arteaga was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2492 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Leonardo E. Arteaga shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of September 23, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 855), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. JESUS ORTIZ RICOTE 


The bill (S. 2495) for the relief of Dr. 
Jesus Ortiz Ricote was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2495 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Rpresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Jesus Ortiz Ricote shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of June 20, 1962. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
856), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion, 
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AMENDMENT OF THE IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


The bill (H.R. 2138) to amend section 
319 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to permit naturalization for certain 
employees of U.S. nonprofit organiza- 
tions engaged in disseminating infor- 
mation which significantly promotes 
U.S. interest, and for other purposes 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
858), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to provide that 
the period of residence abroad in the em- 
ploy of certain U.S. nonprofit organizations 
engaged in disseminating information 
which significantly promotes U.S. interests 
shall be considered as constructive residence 
and constructive physical presence in the 
United States for naturalization purposes. 

STATEMENT 

The general requirements for naturaliza- 
tion are in section 316(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended. That 
section reads as follows: 

“Src. 316. (a) No person, except as other- 
wise provided in this title, shall be natural- 
ized unless such petitioner, (1) immediately 
preceding the date of filing his petition for 
naturalization has resided continuously, af- 
ter being lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, within the United States for at 
least five years and during the five years im- 
mediately preceding the date of filing his 
petition has been physically present therein 
for periods totaling at least half of that time, 
and who has resided within the State in 
which the petitioner filed the petition for at 
least six months, (2) has resided continuous- 
ly within the United States from the date 
of the petition up to the time of admission 
to citizenship, and (3) during all the periods 
referred to in this subsection has been and 
still is a person of good moral character, at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States, and well disposed to 
the good order and happiness of the United 
States.” 

Section 316(b) provides that absence from 
the United States for a period of a year or 
more breaks the continuity of residence for 
naturalization. 

There are employees of certain U.S. non- 
profit organizations such as Free Europe, 
Inc., which operates Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty Committee, who have been ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence but by virtue of their employment 
are necessarily regularly stationed abroad and 
thus are unable to satisfy the physical 
presence requirement and, in some cases, the 
residence requirement to be eligible for 
naturalization. 

This bill will permit such employees to be 
absent from the United States for periods in 
excess of 1 year without breaking the con- 
tinuity of the required 5-year period of con- 
tinuous residence in the United States pre- 
scribed in section 316(a), and will waive the 
required 30 months of physical presence 
within that period and the required 6-month 
period of residence within a particular State, 
the loss of continuity of residence for re- 
maining out of the United States for a year or 
more, thereby permitting the naturalization 
of the persons contemplated. 

The persons who will be affected must have 
been admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence in accordance with all 
provisions of law, must have been continu- 
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ously employed for a period of not less than 5 
years after such admission for permanent 
residence, by the specified organizations, and 
with the exception of the residence and phys- 
ical presence requirements, must satisfy all 
provisions of law relating to naturalization. 
This includes good moral character and at- 
tachment to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

In hearings on this bill before the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives, testimony was received from 
Officials of the Department of Justice, the 
Department of State, Free Europe, Inc., and 
Radio Liberty Committee. The witnesses em- 
phasized that only employees of specified or- 
ganizations recognized by the Attorney Gen- 
eral would be encompassed within the pro- 
visions of this legislation. It was developed 
that approximately 117 people would be 
eligible for the constructive residence and 
physical presence benefits. 

The organizations which will presently 
qualify under the terms of this bill are Free 
Europe, Inc., which operates Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty Committee, both 
of which perform highly useful research and 
analysis of developments in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union, respectively. They con- 
duct extensive radio broadcasting programs 
overseas in local languages which are heard 
by millions of people. This service substan- 
tially enlarges the amount of factual infor- 
mation available to inhabitants of these 
countries and affords them an opportunity 
to hear other than officially approved com- 
ment on public affairs from their own gov- 
ernments. There is no doubt that this pene- 
tration into countries ruled by Communist 
regimes promotes the interests of the United 
States. 

Radio Free Europe, and Radio Liberty Com- 
mittee could not achieve such effect with- 
out the assistance of employees who are 
emigres from the countries addressed. It is 
a paradox that some of these individuals 
who aspire to become U.S. citizens are, under 
existing law, unable to do so without giving 
up the work which constitutes a valuable 
service to the United States. The committee 
is confident that these two organizations, 
under the direction of distinguished Ameri- 
cans, are operating effectively and respect- 
ably. 

The persons who will benefit by this bill 
formerly held positions of prominence and 
stature in their native countries. Many have 
suffered under communism. They have 
worked under American management and 
supervision, some for as long as 16 years. 
They are all idealistically motivated and are 
persons of proven ability and dedication to 
the best interests of the United States. It is 
only their employment outside of the United 
States which has prevented their naturaliza- 
tion as U.S. citizens. In order to continue 
their permanent residence status in the 
United States, they have secured reentry 
permits and have returned to the United 
States for short periods every 2 years. 

Under existing provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, periods of resi- 
dence abroad by certain employees of the 
US. Government, of American institutions 
of research, of American firms or corporations 
engaged in the development of foreign trade 
and commerce, and of certain public interna- 
tional organizations are d as con- 
structive residence in the United States for 
naturalization purposes under specified con- 
ditions. Under the provisions of section 316 
(b) of that act, a person who is engaged in 
such employment after having been law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence and 
who has resided and been physically present 
in the United States for an uninterrupted 
period of 1 year may preserve the continuity 
of his residence in the United States for 
naturalization purposes while residing abroad 
if he establishes to the satisfaction of the 
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Attorney General that his absence from the 
United States is required in connection with 
such employment. While such periods of resi- 
dence abroad are r as constructive 
residence for naturalization purposes, it is 
only in the case of the employee of the U.S. 
Government that the periods of time spent 
abroad may also be recognized as constructive 
physical presence. 

The minister, priest, missionary, brother, 
nun, or sister engaged in religious activities 
abroad obtains both constructive residence 
and constructive physical presence benefits 
for naturalization under section 330 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The spouse of a US. citizen employed by 
the U.S. Government, an American institu- 
tion of research or an American firm or cor- 
poration engaged in the development of for- 
eign trade, or who is performing ministerial 
or priestly functions or who is engaged as a 
missionary may be naturalized immediately 
following a lawful admission for permanent 
residence without any residence or physical 
presence whatsoever under the provisions of 
section 319(b) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, if the spouse is regularly sta- 
tioned abroad in such activity. 


ISAAC CHERVONY 


The bill (H.R. 3528) for the relief of 
Isaac Chervony, M.D., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 862) explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Isaac Chervony as of Septem- 
ber 13, 1962, thus enabling him to file a 
petition for naturalization. 


MRS. INGE HEMMERSBACH HILTON 


The bill (H.R. 6096) for the relief of 
Mrs. Inge Hemmersbach Hilton was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 868), explaining the purpose of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Mrs. Inge Hemmersbach Hilton. No 
quota charge is provided for in the bill, inas- 
much as the beneficiary was previously law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence. 


DR. JESUS JOSE EDUARDO GARCIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2489) for the relief of Dr. Jesus 
Jose Eduardo Garcia which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment in line 6, 
after the word “of”, strike out “Septem- 
ber 15, 1962” and insert “September 14, 
1962.“; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
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the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Jesus Jose Eduardo 
Garcia shall be held and®considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of September 14, 
1962. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 879), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended 
to reflect the proper date upon which he 
entered the United States. 


MR. AND MRS. CHRISTOS 
PHOTINOS-SVORONOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 3031) for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Christos Photinos-Svoronos which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment in 
line 6, after the word “of”, where it ap- 
pears the second time, strike out a peti- 
tion” and insert “respective petitions”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 880), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the admission to the United States 
in an immediate relative status of the adop- 
tive parents of a U.S. citizen. The bill has 
been amended in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service and the Department of State. 


PANAGIOTIS PAULUS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5575) for the relief of Panagio- 
tis Paulus which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 8, after 
the word “Act”, insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That no brothers or sisters of the 
said Panagiotis Paulus shall thereafter, 
by virtue of such relationship, be ac- 
corded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 881), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the adjustment of status as an 
immediate relative of the alien adopted son 
of citizens of the United States. The bill 
has been amended in accordance with es- 
tablished precedents. 


PFC. ALFRED SEVENSKI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8476) to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon Pfc. Alfred 
Sevenski which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That Private First Class Alfred Sevenski, a 
native of Germany, who served honorably 
in the United States Army from May 11, 
1964, until his death on November 5, 1966, 
shall be held and considered to have been a 
citizen of the United States at the time of 
his death. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 883), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
confer U.S. citizenship posthumously upon 
Pfc. Alfred Sevenski. The bill has been 
amended in accordance with established 
precedents. 


MANUEL DE BENITO SUPNET 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 265) for the relief of Manuel de 
Benito Supnet which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, 
after the word “Manuel”, strike out “de” 
and insert Pe“; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Manuel Pe Benito Supnet shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon the payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such alien as provided in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
grant the status of permanent residence in 
the United States to Manuel Pe Benito Sup- 
net as of the date of the enactment of this 
act. The bill provides for an appropriate 
quota deduction and for the payment of the 
required visa fee. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to correct the spelling of the bene- 
ficiary’s name. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Manuel Pe Benito 
Supnet.“ 


DR. JOSEPH E. STAPLETON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2118) for the relief of Dr. Jo- 
seph E. Stapleton which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, in line 5, after 
the word “States”, insert “for permanent 
residence as“; and in line 7, after the 
word “has”, strike out “stayed” and in- 
sert “resided”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Joseph E. Stapleton shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of April 1, 1952, and the pe- 
riods of time he has resided in the United 
States since that date shall be held and con- 
sidered to meet the residence and physical 
presence requirements of section 316 of such 
Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 885), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
grant the status of permanent residence in 
the United States to Dr. Joseph E. Stapleton 
as of April 1, 1952, thus enabling him to file 
a petition for naturalization. The bill has 
been amended in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 1411) to amend title 39, 
United States Code, with respect to the 
use of the mails to obtain money or prop- 
erty under false representation and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SPACE 
RENTAL ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1247) to authorize the Commis- 
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sioners of the District of Columbia to 
fix and collect rents for the occupancy 
of space in, on, under, or over the streets 
of the District of Columbia, to authorize 
the closing of unused or unsafe vaults 
under said streets and the correction of 
dangerous conditions of vaults in or vault 
openings on public space, and for other 
purposes which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


TITLE I—SHORT TITLE, STATEMENT OF 
FINDINGS, AND POLICY DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the “Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Space Rental Act”. 

Sec. 102. The Congress finds that there 18 
demand in the District for the use of public 
space for private gain by the owners of 
property abutting such space, or by the 
operators of businesses on such property. 
The Congress further finds that much of the 
use that is presently being made of such 
space by such owners or operators, and much 
of the use that is proposed to be made 
thereof, would not be in derogation of the 
rights of the general public to use such space 
if a determination be made by the Com- 
missioner that some or all of such space is 
not required for the use of the general public 
and may be made available for use, for busi- 
ness purposes, by or with the consent of the 
owners of the private property abutting 
such public space, subject to the payment 
of adequate compensation for the use of 
such public space, and subject to the dis- 
continuance of such use to the extent that 
the Commissioner may later determine such 
space to be required for the use of the 
general public, including use by a public 
utility company. The Congress therefore de- 
clares that public space in the District which 
the Commissioner finds is not required for 
the use of the general public may be made 
available by him for use, for business pur- 
poses, by or with the consent of the owners 
of private property abutting such space, 
upon payment to the District of compensa- 
tion for the use of such space, and on the 
condition that such use will be discontinued 
in whole or in part whenever the Commis- 
sioner determines that all or part of the 
public space is required for the use of the 
general public. 

Sec. 103. As used in this Act, unless the 
context requires otherwise— 

“Commissioner” means the Commissioner 
of the District or his designated agent. 

“District” means the District of Columbia. 

“Owner” means (1) any person, or any one 
of a number of persons, in whom is vested 
all or any part of the beneficial ownership, 
dominion, or title of property; (2) the com- 
mittee, conservator, or legal guardian of an 
owner who is non compos mentis, a minor 
child, or otherwise under a disability; or (3) 
a trustee elected or appointed, or required 
by law, to execute a trust, other than a trus- 
tee under a deed of trust to secure the re- 
payment of a loan. 

“Parking” means that area of public space 
which lies between the property line and the 
edge of the actual or planned sidewalk which 
is nearer to such property line, as such prop- 
erty line and sidewalk are shown on the rec- 
ords of the District. 

“Property” means real property. 

“Property line” means the line of de- 
marcation between privately owned property 
fronting or abutting a street and the pub- 
licly owned property in the line of such 
street. 

“Public space“ means all the publicly 
owned property between the property lines 
on a street, as such property lines are shown 
on the records of the District, and includes 
any roadway, tree space, sidewalk, or parking 
between such property lines. 

“Street” means a public highway as shown 
on the records of the District, whether desig- 
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nated as a street, alley, avenue, freeway, road, 
drive, lane, place, boulevard, parkway, circle, 
or by some other term. 

“Vault” means a structure or an enclosure 
of space beneath the surface of the public 
space, including but not limited to tanks for 
petroleum products, except that the term 
“vault” shall not include public utility 
structures, pipelines, or tunnels constructed 
under the authority of subsection (d) of the 
Act approved December 20, 1944, as amended 
(D.C, Code, sec, 1-244(d)), or structures or 
facilities of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, or of any governmental entity 
or forelgn government, or any structure or 
facility included in any lease agreement en- 
tered into by the Commissioner. If such 
structure or enclosure of space be divided 
approximately horizontally into two or more 
levels, the term “vault” as used in this Act 
shall be considered as applying to one such 
level only, and each such level shall be con- 
sidered a separate vault within the meaning 
of this Act. 

Src. 104. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as requiring the Com- 
missioner to assess and collect rent from the 
Government of the United States, the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, or any 
foreign government, for the use, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of titles II and III, 
of public space abutting property owned by 
any such government or governmental 
entity, mor shall any such government or 
governmental entity be subject to the pay- 
ment of any rent required by this Act. 

Sec. 105. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this Act, the Commissioner is 
authorized, in his judgment and pursuant 
to regulations adopted and promulgated by 
the District of Columbia Council, to permit 
the occupancy of public space for minor uses 
without requiring rental payments when the 
fixing and collection of rental charges would 
not be feasible. 


TITLE HD- RENTAL OF PUBLIC SPACE ON 
OR ABOVE THE SURFACE 


Sec. 201. The District of Columbia Council 
is authorized to provide by regulation for 
the rental of portions of public space on or 
above the surface of the pavement or the 
ground, as the case may be, and not actually 
required for the use of the general public, 
for such period of time as the said space may 
not be so required or for any lesser period: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as requiring the Council 
to require the payment of rent as a condition 
to the use of public space (1) in accordance 
with the provisions of regulations promul- 
gated under the authority of the first para- 
graph under the caption “District of 
Columbia” of the Act approved March 3, 1891 
(26 Stat. 868, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 
5-204; (2) by a public utility company for 
the installation and maintenance of any of 
its equipment or facilities, under permit 
issued by the District; or (3) for the sale of 
newspapers of general circulation: Provided 
further, That the proposed rental of public 
space within the area of the District of 
Columbia subject to the provisions of the 
Act approved May 16, 1930 (46 Stat. 366), as 
amended (D.C, Code, secs. 5-410 and 5-411), 
shall be submitted to the Commission of 
Fine Arts in accordance with the provisions 
of such Act of May 16, 1930. The regulations 
adopted by the District of Columbia Council 
shall provide that public space rented under 
the authority of this title shall be rented 
only to the owner of property fronting and 
abutting such public space; that any person 
using such space shall not acquire any right, 
title, or interest therein; that both the 
United States and the District of Columbia, 
and the officers and employees of each of 
them, shall be held harmless for any loss or 
damage arising out of the use of such space, 
or the discontinuance of any such use; that 
the Commissioner may require such space 
to be vacated upon demand by him and its 
use discontinued, with or without notice, 
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and with no recourse against either the 
United States or the District for any loss or 
damage occasioned by any such requirement; 
and that if any such use be not discontinued 
by the time specified by the Commissioner, 
the said Commissioner may remove from 
such space any property left thereon or 
therein by any person using such space under 
the authority of this title, at the risk and 
expense of the owner of the real property 
abutting such space. 

Sec. 202. The District of Columbia Council 
shall by regulation provide for the payment 
of rent for the use of public space as au- 
thorized by this title. The annual rent for 
such space shall be a fair and equitable 
amount fixed by the Council from time to 
time in accordance with regulations adopted 
by it, generally establishing categories of use 
and providing that the rent for each cate- 
gory of use shall bear a reasonable relation- 
ship to the assessed value of the privately 
owned land abutting such space, depending 
on the nature of the category of use and the 
extent to which the public space may be 
utilized for such purpose, but in no event 
shall the annual rent for the public space 
so utilized be at a rate of less than 4 per 
centum per annum of the current assessed 
value of an equivalent area of the privately 
owned space immediately abutting the pub- 
lic space so utilized. Such rent shall be pay- 
able in advance for such periods as may be 
fixed by the Council, In the event the Com- 
missioner requires any person using public 
space under the authority of this title to 
vacate all or part of any space for which rent 
has been paid, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to refund so much of such prepaid rent 
as may be represented by the amount of space 
so vacated and by the length of time remain- 
ing in the period for which rent was paid. 

Sec. 203. The Commissioner is authorized, 
with respect to property subject to the re- 
quirements of section 2 of the Act approved 
May 31, 1900 (31 Stat. 248; D.C. Code, sec. 
7-117), to allow the same use to be made of 
such property as, under the authority of this 
title, he allows to be made of the public 
space abutting such property. Any such use 
of such property shall be subject to the same 
conditions as are applicable to the use of the 
abutting public space, with the exception of 
the payment of rent. 


TITLE II—RENTAL OF SUBSURFACE 
PUBLIC SPACE 


Sec, 301. Section 7 of the Act entitled “An 
Act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, 
and for other purposes”, approved September 
1, 1916 (39 Stat. 716), as amended (D.C. Code, 
sec. 7-901), is hereby repealed, and all per- 
mits for the use of public space issued under 
the authority of such Act are revoked as of 
the effective date of this title. 

Src. 302. The Commissioner is authorized 
to issue a permit for the use of a vault con- 
structed prior to the effective date of this 
Act, or for the construction of a vault after 
such effective date, only to the owner of the 
real property abutting the public space in 
which such yault is or will be located. The 
issuance of each such permit shall be con- 
ditioned on the prior execution by such 
owner of an agreement acknowledging, for 
himself, his heirs and assigns, (1) that no 
right, title, or interest of the public is there- 
by acquired, waived, or abridged; (2) that 
the Commissioner may inspect such vault 
during regular business hours; (3) that the 
Commissioner may introduce or authorize 
the introduction into or through such vault 
with, right of entry for inspection, mainte- 
nance, and repair, of any water pipe, gas 
pipe, sewer, conduit, other pipe, or other 
public or public utility underground con- 
struction, which the Commissioner deems 
necessary in the public interest to place in or 
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through such vault; (4) that such vault will 
be changed by the owner, or by the District 
at the expense of such owner, to conform 
with any change made in the street, road- 
way, or sidewalk width or grade; and (5) 
that rental for such vault will be paid to the 
District as required by this Act. A copy of 
such agreement shall be recorded in the 
office of the Recorder of Deeds by and at 
the expense of such owner. 

Sec. 303. The Commissioner is authorized 
and directed to assess and collect rent from 
the owners of abutting property for any 
vault located in the public space abutting 
such property, unless such vault shall have 
been removed, filled, sealed, or otherwise ren- 
dered unusable in a manner satisfactory to 
the Commissioner. 

Sec. 304, Each owner of property abutting 
public space in which a vault is located shall 
pay an annual rent fixed from time to time 
by the District of Columbia Council for such 
vault, but such annual rent shall not be less 
than $10, and such rent shall be subject 
to collection from said owner in the manner 
prescribed by this title, regardless of whether 
any use is made of such vault, and regardless 
of the extent of any use: Provided, That no 
rent for any rental year for a vault shall be 
charged to the owner of abutting property 
if said owner, prior to July 1 of such year, 
has notified the Commissioner in writing 
that he has abandoned such vault and has 
performed such work as may be required by 
the District in connection with the sealing 
off or filling of such vault, or both. 

Sec. 305. (a) The owner of property abut- 
ting public space in which any vault is lo- 
cated, as such owner may be recorded in the 
real estate assessment records of the District, 
shall pay the rent established in accordance 
with this title for such vault. Such rent 
shall be payable annually for the year com- 
mencing July 1 and ending the following 
June 30, and shall be payable in full prior 
to the beginning of such year, In the case of 
vaults constructed between July 1 and Janu- 
ary 1 of any year, one-half of the annual 
rent for any such vault, shall be payable in 
full prior to the first of January immediately 
following the completion of such vault. In 
the case of vaults constructed between Jan- 
uary 1 and July 1 of the succeeding year, no 
rent shall be charged for any vault completed 
within such period, but the owner of the 
property abutting the public space in which 
such yault is located shall, prior to the first 
of July immediately following the comple- 
tion of any such vault, pay in full the an- 
nual rent for such vault, for the rental year 
commencing on such July 1. Interest at the 
rate of 1 per centum for each month or part 
thereof shall be charged in every case in 
which rent is not paid on or before the date 
on which any payment required by this sec- 
tion shall become due. 

(b) In the event the Commissioner re- 
quires or allows any person using subsur- 
face public space under the authority of this 
title to vacate, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
all or part of any space for which rent has 
been paid, the Commissioner is authorized 
to refund so much of such prepaid rent as 
may be represented by the amount of space 
so vacated and by the length of time re- 
maining in the period for which rent was 
paid: Provided, That the Commissioner may 
deduct from such prepayment any amount 
due the District in compensation for ex- 
penses to the District in connection with the 
use or abandonment of said space. 

Sec. 306. (a) Whenever the Commissioner 
determines that any vault is unsafe or is not 
in use, or the space occupied by such vault 
is required for street improvements, or the 
construction or extension of sewers, water 
mains, other public works, or public utility 
facilities, the Commissioner is authorized to 
serve upon the owner of property abutting 
public space occupied by such vault an order 
requiring such owner to remove in whole or 
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in part, reconstruct, repair, or close such 
vault by filling, sealing, or otherwise render- 
ing unusable in a manner satisfactory to the 
Commissioner, The failure or refusal of any 
such owner to comply with such order of 
the Commissioner within the time specified 
in such order shall constitute a violation of 
this Act. 

(b) In the event that any owner of prop- 
erty abutting an unused or unsafe vault 
fails to remove in whole or in part, recon- 
struct, repair, or close the same by filling, 
sealing, or otherwise rendering unusable in 
a manner satisfactory to the Commissioner 
within the time specified by him, the Com- 
missioner is authorized to apply to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of General Sessions 
for, and the said court is hereby authorized 
to issue, an order empowering the Commis- 
sioner to enter upon the property of such 
owner for the purpose of performing such 
work as may be necessary in connection with 
the removal, reconstruction, repair, or 
closure of such vault, and the District and 
its officers and employees shall not be liable 
for any damage to real or personal property 
which may result from the performance of 
any such work, other than such damage as 
may be caused by the gross negligence of 
the District or of any of its officers or em- 
ployees, Process in connection with the ap- 
plication for such order shall be served on 
the owner in accordance with the rules of 
said court relating to the service of process in 
civil actions. In the event such owner is not 
to be found in the District after reasonable 
search and an affidavit to this effect is made 
on behalf of the District, such process may 
be served by publication for one day each 
week for three consecutive weeks in a news- 
paper of general circulation in the District, 
and, if service of process is by publication, 
a copy of such process and publication shall 
be sent to such owner by certified mail at 
his last known address as recorded in the 
real estate assessment records of the District. 

Src. 307. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the preceding section, whenever the Com- 
missioner finds that any vault or vault open- 
ing is in such condition as to be imminently 
dangerous to persons or property, he shall 
immediately notify the owner, agent, or other 
person in charge of the private property 
abutting the public space in which such 
vault or vault opening is located, to cause 
such vault or vault opening to be made safe 
and secure, The person or persons so notified 
shall be allowed until 12 o’clock noon of the 
day following the service of such notice in 
which to commence making such vault or 
vault opening safe and secure: Provided, 
That in a case where the public safety re- 
quires immediate action the Commissioner 
may enter upon the private property 
abutting the public space in which such 
vault or vault opening is located, with such 
workmen and assistants as may be necessary, 
and cause such vault or vault opening to 
be made safe and secure. In any case in 
which the Commissioner performs any work 
under the authority of this section, the cost 
to the District of performing such work shall 
be charged against the private property 
abutting the public space in which such 
vault or vault opening is located, and shall 
be collected in the manner provided by 
section 308. 

Sec. 308, (a) The Commissioner shall take 
such action as he in his discretion considers 
necessary or desirable to secure the payment 
to the District of rents due and payable on 
vaults; interest on late rental payments; the 
cost of any advertising required by this title; 
the cost to the District of sealing off, remoy- 
ing in whole or in part, filling, reconstructing, 
repairing, or closing a vault or vault open- 
ing, or performing any other service in con- 
nection therewith; and interest at the rate 
of 1 per centum per month or part thereof in 
every case in which payment to the District 
for the cost of performing work authorized 
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by this title is not made within thirty days 
after a bill for such cost shall have been 
rendered. 

(b) Charges authorized to be made by this 
title and not paid within ninety days after 
the close of the fiscal year in which such 
charges accrue shall be levied by the Com- 
missioner as a tax against the property abut- 
ting the public space in which a vault is lo- 
cated, such tax to be collected as provided in 
this section. Such tax shall include, without 
limitation, rents due and payable on vaults, 
interest on late rental payments, costs for 
sealing off, removing in whole or in part, 
filling, repairing, reconstructing, or closing a 
vault or vault opening, interest on late pay- 
ments of such costs, and any advertising re- 
quired by this title. The tax authorized to be 
levied and collected under this section may 
be paid without interest within sixty days 
from the date such tax was levied. Interest of 
one-half of 1 per centum for each month or 
part thereof shall be charged on all unpaid 
amounts from the expiration of sixty days 
from the date such tax was levied. Any such 
tax may be paid in three equal installments 
with interest thereon. If any such tax or part 
thereof shall remain unpaid after the expira- 
tion of two years from the date such tax was 
levied, the property against which said tax 
was levied may be sold for such tax or unpaid 
portion thereof with interest and penalties 
thereon at next ensuing annual tax sale in 
the same manner and under the same condi- 
tions as property sold for delinquent general 
real estate taxes, if said tax with interest and 
penalties thereon shall not have been paid in 
full prior to said sale. 

Sec. 309. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to require that the use of a vault oc- 
cupied or used under the authority of this 
Act shall be subject to the condition that 
the District shall have the right at any 
time to install or construct under, over, or 
through said vault any water pipe, gas pipe, 
sewer, conduit, other pipe, or other public 
or public utility underground construction 
that the Commissioner may consider it nec- 
essary in the public interest to place in the 
space occupied by such vault, without com- 
pensation to the owner of the private prop- 
erty abutting the space in which such vault 
is located or to the person occupying or using 
such yault. Each person using or occupy- 
ing a vault, upon notice from the Commis- 
sioner that a water pipe, gas pipe, sewer, 
conduit, other pipe, or other public or pub- 
lic utility underground construction is to 
be introduced in the space occupied by such 
vault, shall commence to move, and forth- 
with remove, if necessary, any boiler, pipe, 
wall, beam, machinery, or construction in 
or pertaining to said vault, or any fixture 
or other thing therein, without cost to the 
District, so as to leave a space clear and suf- 
ficient in the judgment of the Commissioner 
for the introduction and maintenance of any 
such underground construction or installa- 
tion. The Commissioner is further author- 
ized to require each applicant for a permit 
to construct a vault in public space, as a 
condition precedent to the issuance of the 
permit, to agree for himself and his heirs 
and assigns that the Commissioner shall 
have the right to enter upon the premises 
at any time for the inspection and proper 
maintenance or repair of any public under- 
ground construction or installation in such 
vault, and that in case there is any change 
in the street, roadway, or sidewalk above 
such vault, the vault shall be subject to a 
corresponding change, as directed by the 
Commissioner, without expense to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

(b) In the event a person occupying or 
using a vault under the authority of this 
Act shall fail or refuse to perform or to per- 
mit the performance of any work required 
by the Commissioner under the authority of 
subsection (a), the Commissioner is author- 
Wed to apply to the District of Columbia 
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Court of General Sessions for, and said court 
is hereby authorized to issue, an order em- 
powering the Commissioner to enter upon 
the private property abutting the public 
space in which such vault is located for the 
purpose of performing such work as may be 
necessary in connection with the construc- 
tion or installation in such public space of 
any water pipe, gas pipe, sewer, conduit, other 
pipe, or other underground construction or 
installation that the Commissioner may con- 
sider it necessary or desirable to place in 
such space, and the District and its officers 
and employees shall not be liable for any 
damage to real or personal property which 
may result from the performance of any such 
work, other than such damage as may be 
caused by the gross negligence of the Dis- 
trict or of any of its officers or employees. 
Process in connection with the application 
for such order shall be served on the owner 
in accordance with the rules of said court 
relating to the service of process in civil ac- 
tions. In the event such owner is not to be 
found in the District after reasonable search 
and an affidavit to this effect is made on be- 
half of the District, such process may be 
served by publication for one day each week 
for three consecutive weeks in a newspaper 
of general circulation in the District, and, if 
service of process is by publication, a copy of 
such process and publication shall be sent 
to such owner by certified mail at his last 
known address as recorded in the real estate 
assessment records of the District. The cost 
to the District of performing such work, in- 
cluding, without limitation, the reasonable 
cost to the District of securing the court or- 
der authorized by this subsection and any 
advertising in connection therewith, shall be 
a charge which may be levied by the Commis- 
sioner as a tax against the property abutting 
the public space in which a vault is located, 
to be collected in the manner authorized by 
section 308. 

Sec. 310. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed as authorizing the District 
of Columbia Council to impose a rental 
charge for the use of any vault abutting real 
property on which is located a single or two- 
family dwelling occupied solely for residen- 
tial purposes, but any such vault shall other- 
wise be subject to the provisions of this title. 


TITLE IV—REGULATIONS, INSURANCE, 
NOTICE, PENALTY, CREDITING OF 
RENTAL PAYMENTS, AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS, SEPARABILITY 
PROVISION, COORDINATION WITH SEC- 
TION 2 OF THE ACT OF MAY 31, 1900, 
AND EFFECTIVE DATES 
Sec. 401. The District of Columbia Council 

after public hearing is authorized to make 
and promulgate regulations to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. The regulations initially 
adopted by the Council under the authority 
of this section to carry out the purposes of 
title III shall become effective on the effec- 
tive date of such title, if, not less than ten 
days prior to such date, the Council has 
adopted such regulations and printed a 
notice of such adoption in a newspaper of 
general circulation in the District. Otherwise, 
the regulations adopted by the Council 
under the authority of this section shall be- 
come effective ten days after notice of their 
adoption has been printed in a newspaper of 
general circulation in the District. 

Src. 402, The Commissioner shall, in con- 
nection with authorizing the use of any pub- 
lic space under the authority of this Act, 
require the person authorized to use such 
space, prior to any such use, to secure a pol- 
icy of public liability and property damage 
insurance providing for such minimum limits 
of liability as may be required by the Com- 
missioner, such policy to include the District 
and its officers and employees as additional 
parties insured, and to be cancellable only 
after thirty days’ written notice of such can- 
cellation has been received by the Commis- 
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sioner. No such use of public space shall be 
authorized or continued for any period un- 
less such insurance is maintained in full 
force and effect during that period. Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as re- 
quiring either the United States or the Dis- 
trict to secure a policy of public liability and 
property damage insurance covering any use 
of public space by either of the said govern- 
ments under the authority of this Act. 

Sec. 403. (a) Any order or notice required 
by this Act to be served shall be deemed to 
have been served when served by any of the 
following methods: (1) when forwarded by 
certified mail to the last known address of 
the owner as recorded in the real estate 
assessment records of the District, with re- 
turn receipt, and such receipt shall consti- 
tute prima facie evidence of service upon 
such owner if such receipt is signed either by 
the owner or by a person of suitable age and 
discretion located at such address: Provided, 
That valid service upon the owner shall be 
deemed effected if such order or notice shall 
be refused by the owner and not delivered for 
that reason; or (2) when delivered to the 
person to be notified; or (3) when left at 
the usual residence or place of business of 
the person to be notified with a person of 
suitable age and discretion then resident or 
employed therein; or (4) if no such residence 
or place of business can be found in the Dis- 
trict by reasonable search, then if left with 
any person of suitable age and discretion em- 
ployed at the office of any agent of the person 
to be notified, which agent has any authority 
or duty with reference to the land or tene- 
ment to which said order or notice relates; 
or (5) if any such order or notice forwarded 
by certified mail be returned for reasons 
other than refusal, or if personal service of 
any such order or notice as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, cannot be effected, then if published 
for one day each week for three consecutive 
weeks in a daily newspaper published in the 
District; or (6) if by reason of an outstanding 
unrecorded transfer of title the name of the 
owner in fact cannot be ascertained beyond 
@ reasonable doubt, then if served on the 
owner of record in a manner hereinbefore 
provided. Any order or notice to a corporation 
shall, for the purposes of this Act, be deemed 
to have been served on such corporation if 
served on the president, secretary, treasurer, 
general manager, or any principal officer of 
such corporation in the manner hereinbefore 
provided for the service of orders or notices 
on natural persons holding property in their 
own right; and orders or notices to a foreign 
corporation shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
be deemed to have been served if served per- 
sonally on any agent of such corporation, or 
if left with any person of suitable age and 
discretion residing at the usual residence or 
employed at the usual place of business of 
such agent in the District. 

(b) In case such order or notice is served 
by any method other than personal service, 
notice shall also be sent to the owner by 
ordinary mail. 

Sec, 404. Any person who shall violate any 
provision of this Act shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $300 or by imprisonment 
for not more than ten days. In addi- 
tion, such regulations as may be adopted by 
the District of Columbia Council under the 
authority of this Act may provide for the 
imposition of a fine of not more than $300 
or imprisonment for not more than ten days 
for each and every day any public space is 
used or occupied in a manner or for a pur- 
pose specifically prohibited by the said reg- 
ulations, 

Sec. 405. Rent paid for the use of public 
space under the authority of this Act shall 
be deposited to the credit of such special 
funds or general fund of the District in such 
proportions as the Commissioner shall, in his 
discretion, determine. 

Sec. 406. Appropriations to carry out the 
purposes of this Act are hereby authorized. 
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Sec. 407. If any provision of this Act or 
of the regulations prom under the 
authority of this Act is held invalid, such 
invalidity shall not affect other 
either of this Act or of the said regulations 
which can be effected without the invalid 
provisions, and to this end the provisions of 
this Act and the said regulations are sep- 
arable. 

Sec. 408. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to affect in any manner 
the provisions of section 2 of the Act ap- 
proved May 31, 1900 (31 Stat. 248; D.C. 
Code, sec. 7-117), with respect to streets 
heretofore or hereafter dedicated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of such Act, and to 
make use of the parking on any such street 
in accordance with the terms of the fourth 
proviso of such section 2, relating to the 
height of parking and the projection of 
buildings beyond the building line, the Dis- 
trict’s right-of-way through said parking 
for sewers and water mains free of cost, and 
the use of the parking by the District for the 
construction of sidewalks. 

Sec. 409. Titles I and IV of this Act shall 
take effect on the date of approval of this 
Act. Title II shall take effect the first day of 
the first month which occurs more than 
thirty days after the District of Columbia 
Council has first adopted and promulgated 
regulations to carry out the purposes of such 
title. Title III shall take effect on the Ist day 
of July which occurs three months or more 
after the date of approval of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 887), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

‘There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 1247, as amended by this 
committee, is to authorize the government 
of the District of Columbia to regulate the 
use of and to fix and collect rents for the 
occupancy of space in, on, under, or over the 
streets of the District of Columbia and to 
authorize the closing of unused or unsafe 
vaults under streets and the correction of 
dangerous condition of vaults in or vault 
openings in public space. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


S. 1247 is needed to enable the District of 
Columbia government to fix reasonable rent- 
als and establish regulations for the effective 
control of the use by private parties for gain 
of publicly owned spaces along, beneath, and 
over the streets within the District. 

Many streets in the District of Columbia 
are used to their full capacity for the move- 
ment of vehicular and pedestrian traffic. On 
many streets, however, the movement of 
traffic does not require the full use of the 
street, and there has been a tendency on the 
part of operators of businesses along such 
streets to encroach on portions of the public 
right of way. This situation occurs with par- 
ticular frequency on those streets where the 
sidewalk, or the sidewalk and parking, is of 
considerable width and in the streets in 
areas of the city y used for industrial 
purposes, where vehicular or pedestrian traf- 
fic is light and where there is no apparent 
demand for the use of the street by the 
general public. This situation has developed 
gradually to the point where, if it is discon- 
tinued, there would be considerable eco- 
nomic dislocation and inconvenience to the 
public. One example is that of automobile 


parking lots which provide offstreet parking 
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for automobiles. These parking lots depend 
upon the use of public space for the move- 
ment of the automobiles parked on the lots, 
and for their storage, either for a short time 
or for a relatively long period of time. Ac- 
cess facilities available to the parking lot 
operator frequently make it mandatory for 
him to use public space for shifting vehicles. 
Parking lots are only one example of a prac- 
tice which has been general throughout the 
District. 

One solution to the problem would be to 
require that no use be made of public space 
for private gain. To enforce such a require- 
ment would be difficult and require a large 
number of police. It is also questionable 
whether such a practice would be in the pub- 
lic interest. There is a demand in the District 
for the use of public space for private gain 
by the owners of private property abutting 
such space, or by the operators of businesses 
on such abutting property. There are areas in 
the streets which are not now, and may not 
in the foreseeable future, be required for use 
by the general public. The District govern- 
ment and the committee believe that until 
there is a need by the public for such space, 
there is no good reason why such street areas 
should not be made available to abutting 
property owners, upon payment of adequate 
compensation to the District, under regu- 
lations making it clear that the user would 
acquire no right, title, or interest in any space 
he may be permitted to use, and that such 
use may be terminated whenever the public 
interest requires. At present, because the Dis- 
trict feels it is without legal authority to 
charge and collect rentals, there are some 
896 units of space devoted to parking lot and 
car sales uses and 31 sidewalk cafes occupying 
public space rent free. S. 1247 will permit 
the District to establish reasonable rents 
and contemplates that the public will receive 
an equitable return for such profitable uses 
of its property. 

Respecting space beneath the streets, in 
the act of September 1, 1916 (D.C. Code, sec. 
7-901), the Congress recognized the desirabil- 
ity of allowing the District to make public 
space available for use by abutting property 
owners. A considerable amount of the space 
under the streets of the District, including 
the tree space, the sidewalks, and the park- 
ing (the area between the sidewalk and the 
building line) is occupied by “commercial 
vaults“; that is, vaults abutting other than 
one- and two-family dwellings. According to 
the District’s records, there are 1,954 such 
vaults. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, 922 vaults were used by the owner or 
occupants of the abutting property. Approxi- 
mately 850 of the vaults are either not now 
used, are fuel tanks which are not covered 
by existing law, or are vaults with respect 
to which the owners of private property abut- 
ting public space in which such vaults are 
located are not required to pay rent. 

The 1917 Appropriations Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 7-901) authorizes and directs the assess- 
ment and collection of rent from all users 
of space occupied under the sidewalks and 
streets in the District of Columbia, which is 
occupied or used in connection with the 
business of the users. Rentals charged for 
vault space in fiscal year 1966 total $76,317. 

At present, the District collects or attempts 
to collect rent only from persons actually 
using or occupying the vaults. Under existing 
law the District is unable to take action with 
respect to a large number of commercial 
vaults since allegedly they are not used or 
occupied by the owners or occupants of abut- 
ting property. Also, unused vaults may con- 
stitute a danger to the public, but absent 
imminent danger, the committee is advised 
that existing law affords us adequate means 
for the District to take or require corrective 
action. 

Consequently, the District government rec- 
ommends enactment of S. 1247 because it 
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will provide not only authority to assess 
rent against the users of vaults and other 
public space in the rights-of-way of the city, 
but also with authority to require the clos- 
ing off or filling up of vaults which owners 
of abutting property may not desire to use, 
and to correct dangerous conditions aris- 
ing from the existence of a vault or vault 
opening. 

With respect to the manner in which the 
use of public space is to be controlled, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of insuring 
that its use will not be to the detriment of 
the public, the committee is advised that 
the District government contemplates 
adopting regulations somewhat similar to 
those adopted with respect to the use of 
Space on streets which have been denomi- 
nated as business streets, but adapted to 
take into consideration the needs of persons 
utilizing public space for business purposes, 
as authorized by the bill. The committee be- 
lieves that, with the enactment of the bill, 
the local government will be in a much bet- 
ter position to require improvements in the 
appearance of public space used by persons 
in abutting private property, or the discon- 
tinuance of such use, The record before the 
committee indicates that one of the major 
problems in connection with controlling the 
use of public space is a shortage of manpow- 
er and a reluctance to require the discon- 
timuance of a use which in many cases has 
became a necessary one. However, it is antici- 
pated that some of the rental revenue from 
such use could be appropriated to employ 
personnel to police the uses made of pub- 
lic space, and to take appropriate action 
with respect to unauthorized uses. 

It is difficult to estimate the income the 
District may derive from the rental of 
public space for commercial business if S. 
1247 is enacted in view of the large number 
of imponderables, such as, for example, the 
availability of public space, the willingness 
of a potential user to pay a specified rent, 
and the variations in the assessed valuation 
of private property. So far as the subsurface 
public space is concerned, the District esti- 
mates potential annual rental revenue from 
vaults at $154,000. With respect to the sur- 
face and supersurface of public space, it 18 
estimated the potential annual rental in- 
come would amount to $150,000 from park- 
ing lots, $31,000 from used car lots, and 
$27,000 from sidewalk cafes. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia to fix and 
collect rents for the occupancy of space 
in, on, under, or over the streets of the 
District of Columbia, to authorize the 
closing of unused or unsafe vaults under 
such streets and the correction of dan- 
gerous conditions of vaults in or vault 
openings on public spaces, and for other 
purposes.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA EDUCATION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1999) to amend title II of the 
District of Columbia Public Education 
Act which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the District of Columbia Public Ed- 
ucation Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new title: 


“ “TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 401. In the administration of the 
Act entitled “An Act to apply a portion of the 
proceeds of the public lands to the more 
complete endowment and support of the col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
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mechanic arts established under the provi- 
sions of an Act of Congress approved July 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two”, ap- 
proved August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 417; 7 U.S.C. 
$21-326, 328); the tenth paragraph under the 
heading “Emergency Appropriations” of the 
Act entitled “An Act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and eight”, approved March 4, 1907 
(34 Stat. 1256, 1281; 7 U.S.C. 322); the Act of 
May. 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 372; 7 U.S.C. 341-346, 
347a, 348, 349); section 22 of the Act of June 
29, 1935 (49 Stat. 436; 7 U.S.C. 329); the Act 
of March 4, 1940 (54 Stat. 39; 7 U.S.C. 331); 
and the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 1087; 7 U.S.C. 1621-1629), the Fed- 
eral City College authorized by this Act shall 
be considered to be a college established for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of July 2, 1862 (12 Stat. 503; 7 U.S.C. 
301-305, 307, 308), and the term “State” as 
used in the aforementioned laws or provi- 
sions of laws shall include the District of 
Columbia. 

“Sec. 402. (a) Section 22 of the Act of 
June 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 436; 7 U.S.C. 329), as 
amended, is amended by striking out ‘$7,- 
650,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$7,- 
800,000", and by striking out “$4,300,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$4,320,000”. 

„b) In lieu of extending to the District 
of Columbia those provisions of the Act of 
July 2, 1862 (12 Stat. 503; 7 U.S.C. 301-305, 
307, 308), relating to donations of public 
lands or land scrip for the endowment and 
maintenance of colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, there is 
authorized to be appropriated to the District 
of Columbia the sum of $7,241,706. Amounts 
appropriated under this subsection shall be 
held and considered to have been granted to 
the District of Columbia subject to those 
provisions of that Act applicable to the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of land or land scrip. 

“ ‘Sec. 403. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to extend the provisions of the Act of 
May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 372; 7 U.S.C. 341-346, 
347a, 348, 349), to the District of Columbia. 
Sums so appropriated shall be in addition 
to and not in substitution for, sums other- 
wise appropriated under such Act, or other- 
wise appropriated for agricultural extension 
work. Four per centum of the sum so appro- 
priated for each fiscal year shall be allotted 
to the Federal Extension Service, Department 
of Agriculture, for administrative, technical, 
and other services of the Department in car- 
rying out the purposes of this section. The 
District of Columbia shall not be required to 
offset allotments authorized under this sec- 
tion. 

“Sec. 404. The enactment of this title, 
shall, as respects the District of Columbia, 
be deemed to satisfy any requirement of State 
consent contained in any of the laws or pro- 
visions of law referred to in this title. 

“ Sec. 405. Except with respect to the pro- 
visions relating to the extension of the Act 
of May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 372; 7 U.S.C. 341-346, 
347a, 348, 349), to the District of Columbia, 
this title shall be effective with respect to 
appropriations with respect to fiscal years be- 
ginning after June 30, 1968. In the case of the 
provisions of the Act of May 8, 1914, so ex- 
tended, such provisions shall take effect upon 
the date appropriations are made available 
for the purpose of carrying out such ex- 
tension.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Public Education Act.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 888), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 1999 is to provide the 
citizens of the District of Columbia the serv- 
ices and benefits derived from a land-grant 
college. The bill would name The Federal 
City College as the land-grant college for the 
District of Columbia. The important provi- 
sions of S. 1999 that will carry out the ob- 
jective of the bill are as follows: 

The Federal City College would— 

(1) Quality under the Morrill Act of 1890 
for a $50,000 annual grant to be used for in- 
struction in mechanic arts, home economics, 
youth and community development and en- 
vironmental sciences, including instructor 
training, under the grant program adminis- 
tered by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

(2) Participate under the Bankhead-Jones 
Act of 1935 with the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico in further grants made available an- 
nually through HEW for the support of land- 
grant colleges. The college would receive an 
equal share of an annual national grant of 
$7.8 million, or $150,000 and, on a population 
basis, a share of a further national grant of 
$4.3 million, or $20,000—for a total of $170,- 
000 to support such instruction. So as not 
to dilute the present entitlement of the 50 
States and Puerto Rico to endowment and 
support funds, section 402 authorizes addi- 
tional appropriations for this purpose of 
$170,000 to take care of the District. 

(3) Participate under the Smith-Lever Act 
in the Federal Extension Service program ad- 
ministered by the Department of Agriculture 
through the land-grant colleges by develop- 
ing cooperative extension services including 
home economics and 4-H youth programs to 
people not residents in the college. Section 
403 of the bill authorizes additional appro- 
priations to extend the provisions of the ex- 
tension program to the people of the Dis- 
trict through the Federal City College. Four 
percent (4%) of the annual appropriation 
would be allotted the Department for 
administration. 

(4) Qualify under the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act for Department of Agriculture fund 
allotments for research, investigation, and 
experimentation in marketing, consumer 
education, food handling and packaging, etc. 

(5) Receive through the District govern- 
ment, a capital grant of $7,241,706 as an en- 
dowment to be invested in bonds, the income 
to be used for support of the mechanic arts 
and agricultural programs of the college. The 
principal would be unimpairable, and if 
diminished would have to be restored by the 
District. This grant is in lieu of the land 
grants made to other colleges in earlier years 
under the first Morrill Act of 1862. 

The committee has been advised that these 
programs will not involve any additional cost 
to the District of Columbia government, 

BACKGROUND 

The District of Columbia is the last re- 
maining area in our Nation without the 
services of a land-grant college. This legisla- 
tion would provide educational opportunities 
for citizens of the District of Columbia to 
study for careers in community services and 
to receive the benefits from cooperative ex- 
tension programs, 

The population of the District of Columbia 
is larger than 11 States of this Nation. Yet 
the people of the District of Columbia do not 
have their own land-grant college as do the 
50 States and Puerto Rico. Young people look- 
ing toward careers in usually as- 
sociated with land-grant colleges have had 
to apply for admission to States with land- 
grant universities. This has not been a satis. 
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factory arrangement due to stringent stu- 
dents enrollment policies in the States and 
out-of-State tuition at land-grant colleges 
which are beyond the means of many po- 
tential college students in the District of 
Columbia. 

In addition, the citizens of the District of 
Columbia have been denied cooperative ex- 
tension programs that are connected with 
land-grant universities. Over the years, the 
Cooperative Extension Service has been in- 
creasing their services in home living, com- 
munity improvement, and youth develop- 
ment in urban areas. 

It became increasingly clear that the prob- 
lems of providing educational opportunities 
for young people in certain disciplines asso- 
ciated with extension service, community 
services, environmental services, dietetics, 
home economics, as well as the problem of 
providing citizens of the District of Columbia 
with cooperative extension service called for 
the establishment of a land-grant college in 
the District. Since the Federal City College, 
established by Congress November 7, 1966 
(Public Law 89-791), is now developing a cur- 
riculum for course offerings in September of 
1968, it seemed right to name this college as 
the land-grant college for the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Department of Agri- 
culture, as well as the Bureau of the Budget 
favor this approach if these services are to be 
provided to the citizens of the District. 


NECESSITY FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of or need for a land-grant 
college was well defined by Eugene Daven- 
port, dean emeritus, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois (in an address delivered 
to the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, November 16, 1931) : 

“First of all, a repository of the world’s 
stock of knowledge so far as it is possible to 
bring it together in available form and so far 
as means are at hand, for the purpose. 

“Second, it is a research institution, pro- 
vided with specialists and equipment for add- 
ing to this stock of knowledge as widely as 
would be profitable in the development of 
the State and as fast as resources will permit. 

“Third, it is a source of information on 
which any man may draw freely and at will. 

“Fourth, it is a meeting place where spe- 
cialists and citizens may discuss difficult 
problems and lay plans for the further de- 
velopment of the State. 

“Fifth, it is a teaching institution because 
such a repository of knowledge and agency 
for the advancement of civilization is of 
necessity an ideal place for the education of 
young men and women who take preparation 
for life as a serious matter. The teaching serv- 
ice of such an institution will always, there- 
fore, be a prominent part of its work, the 
student being the best means to the end of 
an ever-advancing civilization. 

“Sixth, it maintains in many lives a coop- 
erative extension service for technical assist- 
ance outside the campus.” 

Your committee feels that the District of 
Columbia, faced with all of the problems and 
demands shared by the States, should be 
granted equable means of resolution in the 
development of its land-grant college. 

Funds to be made available are limited to 
instruction and instructional equipment and 
supplies in agriculture, mechanic arts, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, natural and physical 
sciences, economic sciences, and special prep- 
aration of teachers (the funds may not be 
used for the purchase or preservation of 
buildings or the purchase of land). Fields of 
instruction which have particular importance 
in the evolving needs of the citizens of the 
District of Columbia would be added to the 
college curriculum. 

In the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, Congress 
established the Extension Service which has 
been truly a cooperative organization in its 
mutually beneficial relationship with the 
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States, the land-grant universities, and the 
public. It would be difficult to overstate the 
spirit that has been fostered in the rural 
portions of America by services provided and 
stimulated by the Department of Agriculture 
with the voluntary participation of farmers 
and their families. 

Since World War II, the Extension Service, 
in response to the demands of the people, 
has been expanding its programs into urban 
areas. The following quote from this report 
of the House Appropriations Committee on 
the fiscal year 1968 Agriculture appropriation 
bill is illustrative of this trend: 

“In view of the many agencies of the De- 
partment and the entire Federal Government 
engaged in community development activi- 
ties, the committee feels that the additional 
funds can be used most effectively in pro- 
grams which work directly with the youth of 
this Nation. The wholesome effect of 4H 
Club activities has been so beneficial to rural 
youth that additional efforts to bring 4-H 
programs to young people in the congested 
and deprived urban areas of the United 
States would make an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the moral, spiritual, and economic 
strength of this Nation.” 

Many cities in America have called, in one 
way or another, upon the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service for its leadership in setting up 
programs of training in home counseling 
and in youth development, as well as in other 
areas of concern. Many mayors of problem- 
plagued cities have known how effective 
these programs can be in creating greater 
family stability, in providing supplementary 
educational programs, and in salvaging 
dropouts from school and society from the 
brink of delinquency and despair. 


Work in nonrural areas 


Many cities have made effective use of the 
Cooperative Extension Service—especially 4 
H youth development and extension home 
economics programs. Few areas in the Nation 
can show greater real need for expert, trained 
leadership in child care, public health, home 
counseling, and youth development than the 
District of Columbia. In view of the many 
calls for increased services in the Federal 
City, it is only right and just for Congress 
to make available to District residents op- 
portunities for self-help programs that are 
available to New Yorkers, Chicagoans, and 
residents of other cities. 

Extension-guided home counseling services 
and youth development programs have been 
initiated in recent months to provide lead- 
ership in public housing projects in such 
cities as Providence, R.L; Portland, Oreg.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Hartford, Manchester, and 
New Haven, Conn.; Newark, N.J.; Buffalo, 
N. T.; and Warren, Ohio. Similar self-help, 
learning-by-doing programs are urgently 
needed for the thousands of families in the 
District’s public housing developments and 
in many other low-income neighborhoods. 
Each public service department of the Dis- 
trict—the school system, the Recreation De- 
partment, the Public Health Department, 
or any other—would be substantially aug- 
mented by making Extension Service pro- 
grams available to the District of Columbia. 

Needs in Washington, D.C. 

Your committee has been informed that 
about 96,000 youngsters between the ages of 
9 and 19 in 49,000 families live in circum- 
stances approaching abject poverty. This 
legislation would provide urgently needed 
supplemental assistance to youngsters and 
their families who are hopelessly caught up 
in impoverished circumstances by informa- 
tional, educational, and vocational inade- 
quacies. 


Low-income people in Washington’s 
congested areas 
The family unit is considered to be the 
most important instrument in the process 
of developing the individual. Through this 
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primary group the individual may acquire 
habits, ideals, attitudes, images, and examples 
which both stimulate and motivate him to- 
ward being a responsible citizen. 

However, many families in congested areas 
of Washington have been unable to provide 
for their children the kind of home life which 
fosters good health and good citizenship. 
Often this is beyond their control and even 
beyond their understanding. Parents from 
many low-income groups are not familiar 
with adequate nutrition, good housekeeping 
standards, the care and development of 
children, and the need to foster sound values 
within the home. They presently lack skills in 
maintaining their homes, furnishings, and 
equipment. 

In one census tract of 9,800 people, for 
example, 72 percent of all men and women 
over 25 lack high school education, and the 
rate of juvenile delinquency is highest for 
any area in the city. Statistics such as these 
only begin to tell the story of the District's 
economic and social problems. High rates 
of poverty, disease, ignorance, and unemploy- 
ment tend to occur simultaneously in many 
areas of the District. 

Living in a blighted neighborhood has a 
corrosive effect upon the human spirit. All 
children raised in this kind of environment, 
however decent their own parents may be, 
are exposed to the examples of defeat and 
hopelessness of adults who have stopped car- 
ing, stopped trying. The constant contact 
with joblessness, poverty, ignorance, and 
ugliness destroys the innocence of the very 
young. It conditions their expectations, their 
view of themselves and what they can 
achieve. 

The youth employment situation has seri- 
ous dimensions in the District. For instance, 
most of the 6,000 young people registered 
with the District’s Youth Offices of the U.S. 
Employment Service are without salable job 
qualifications. More than 75 percent of them 
are high school dropouts. Jobs generally re- 
quire a high school diploma and frequently 
require specialized training. Many of the 
youthful jobseekers have already come into 
contact with the law. 

It has been found that a high proportion 
of the youth living in the District’s crowded 
sections have poor attitudes, poor work 
habits, poor education, and deficiencies in 
the special skills needed for getting along 
in work situations. Many of the solutions of 
the complex problems of employability need 
long-run efforts. Most agencies concerned 
have specialized functions to perform, while 
the solutions need concerted efforts dealing 
with health, education, job orientation, and 
support. 

The Cooperative Extension Service has 
demonstrated that it can fulfill a unique 
role of working with families and youth to 
help them raise their aspirations and make 
effective use of the services of the many 
specialized agencies. At the same time, the 
Extension Service would have collaborative 
and mutually beneficial relationships with 
schools, employment services, and other com- 
munity agencies. 

What the Cooperative Extension Service can 
do for families in the District 

Extension has more than 50 years of ex- 
perience which would be utilized to help 
families, including their youth, to improve 
their home situations, and manage their re- 
sources; to be productive in employment sit- 
uations; and to develop values of good citi- 
zenship. 

Extension is a “family-centered” program. 
One of the objectives is to reach adults and 


1 Lucille Harrigan, “General Description of 
Washington, D.C.,“ first draft, Washington 
Center, June 28, 1967. 

Fred Z. Hetzel, “U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice for the District of Columbia, 15th Annual 
Conference of Metropolitan Issues.” 
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youth who do not take advantage of existing 
educational opportunities, and to motivate 
them to learn the skills, attitudes, and 
knowledge necessary for successful family 
living. 

Extension aims to help disadvantaged 
families and youth learn to secure and use 
goods and services in such a way as to achieve 
the greatest satisfaction for all family 
members. 

Children and adults would participate in 
learning experiences that would reinforce 
each other—information on nutrition, sani- 
tation, and personal hygiene, for example. 
They would learn to use community re- 
sources of benefit to the family and would 
become involved in community organiza- 
tions. 

Homemakers would develop home manage- 
ment skills; good housekeeping practices; 
buymanship; care and use of foods, clothing, 
household furnishings, and equipment; as 
well as better child development and human 
relationships. 

Husbands would become involved in the 
learning experiences Extension provides to 
homemakers and youth, 

Families would develop a feeling of self- 
reliance and an appreciation for the benefits 
gained from using knowledge to improve 
family well-being. Eventually they would es- 
tablish immediate and long-term goals which 
are compatible, practical, and attainable. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 2454) for the relief of 
the children of Mrs. Doris E. Warren 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 1537) for the relief of 
Thomas M. Scanlon was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


OUR LADY OF PILLAR CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


The bill (H.R. 1894) for the relief of 
Our Lady of Pillar Catholic Church in 
Santa Ana, Calif., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 6004) for the relief of 
Swiff-Train Co. was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


JURY SELECTION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 989) to provide improved judi- 
cial machinery for the selection of Fed- 
eral juries, and for other purposes which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Jury 
Selection and Service Act of 1967”. 

Sec. 101. The caption, analysis, and sec- 
tions 1861 through 1869 of chapter 121 of 
title 28, United States Code, are amended to 
read as follows: 
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“CHAPTER 121.—Jurtes; TRIAL By Jury 

“Sec. 

“1861. Declaration of policy. 

“1862. Discrimination prohibited. 

“1863. Plan for random jury selection. 

“1864. Drawing of names from the master 
jury wheel; completion of juror 
qualification form. 

“1865. Qualifications for jury service. 

“1866. Selection and summoning of jury 


panels. 
“1867. Challenging compliance with selection 
procedures. 
“1868. Maintenance and inspection of rec- 
ords. 
“1869. Definitions. 
“1870, Challenges. 
“1871. Fees. 
“1872. Issues of fact in Supreme Court. 
“1873. Admiralty and maritime cases. 
“1874. Actions on bonds and specialties. 
“§ 1861. Declaration of policy 
“It is the policy of the United States that 
all litigants in Federal courts entitled to trial 
by jury shall have the right to grand and 
petit juries selected at random from a fair 
cross section of the community in the district 
or division wherein the court convenes, It is 
further the policy of the United States that 
all citizens shall have the opportunity to be 
considered for service on grand and petit 
juries in the district courts of the United 
States, and shall have an obligation to serve 
as jurors when summoned for that purpose. 


“§ 1862. Discrimination prohibited 

“No citizen shall be excluded from service 
as a grand or petit juror in the district courts 
of the United States on account of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, or economic 
status. 

“§ 1863. Pian for random jury selection 

“(a) Each United States district court 
shall devise and place into operation a writ- 
ten plan for random selection of grand and 
petit jurors that shall be designed to achieve 
the objectives of sections 1861 and 1862 of 
this title, and that shall otherwise comply 
with the provisions of this title. The plan 
shall be placed into operation after approval 
by a reviewing panel consisting of the mem- 
bers of the judicial council of the circuit 
and either the chief judge of the district 
whose plan is being reviewed or such other 
active district judge of that district as the 
chief judge of the district may designate. 
The panel shall examine the plan to ascer- 
tain that it complies with the provisions of 
this title. If the reviewing panel finds that 
the plan does not comply, the panel shall 
state the particulars in which the plan fails 
to comply and direct the district court to 
present within a reaonsable time an alterna- 
tive plan remedying the defect or defects. 
Separate plans may be adopted for each di- 
vision or combination of divisions within a 
judicial district. The district court may mod- 
ify a plan at any time and it shall modify 
the plan when so directed by the reviewing 
panel. The district court shall promptly noti- 
fy the panel, the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, of the Initial adop- 
tion and future modifications of the plan by 
filing copies therewith. Each district court 
shall submit a report on the jury selection 
process within its jurisdiction to the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts 
in such form and at such times as the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States may 
specify. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States may, from time to time, adopt 
rules and regulations governing the provi- 
sions and the operation of the plans formu- 
lated under this title. 

“(b) Among other things, such plan 
shall— 

“(1) either establish a jury commission, or 
authorize the clerk of the court, to manage 
the jury selection process. If the plan estab- 
lishes a jury commission, the district court 
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shall appoint one citizen to serve with the 
clerk of the court as the jury commission: 

„ however, That the plan for the 
District of Columbia may establish a jury 
commission consisting of three citizens. The 
citizen jury commissioner shall not belong 
to the same political party as the clerk serv- 
ing with him. The clerk or the jury com- 
mission, as the case may be, shall act under 
the supervision and control of the chief 
judge of the district court or such other 
judge of the district court as the plan may 
provide. Each jury commissioner shall, dur- 
ing his tenure in office, reside in the judicial 
district or division for which he is appointed. 
Each citizen jury commissioner shall receive 
compensation to be fixed by the district 
court plan at a rate not to exceed $50 per 
day for each day necessarily employed in the 
performance of his duties, plus reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other nec- 
essary expenses incurred by him in the 
performance of such duties. The Judicial 
Conference of the United States may estab- 
lish standards for allowance of travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by jury commissioners. 

“(2) specify whether the names of pro- 
spective jurors shall be selected from the 
voter registration lists or the lists of actual 
voters of the political subdivisions within 
the district or division. The plan shall pre- 
scribe some other source or sources of names 
in addition to voter lists where necessary to 
foster the policy and protect the rights se- 
cured by sections 1861 and 1862 of this title. 
The plan may prescribe some other source or 
sources of names in lieu of voter lists but only 
where necessary to foster the policy and pro- 
tect the rights secured by sections 1861 and 
1862 of this title: Provided, however, That 
the plan for the District of Columbia may 
require the names of prospective jurors to be 
selected from the city directory rather than 
from voter lists, and that the plans for the 
districts of Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone 
may prescribe some other source or sources 
of names of prospective jurors in lieu of 
voter lists, the use of which shall be consist- 
ent with the policies declared and rights 
secured by section 1861 and 1862 of this title. 

“(3) specify detailed procedures to be fol- 
lowed by the jury commission or clerk in se- 
lecting names from the sources specified in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection. These pro- 
cedures shall be designed to ensure the ran- 
dom selection of a fair cross section of the 
persons residing in the community in the 
district or division wherein the court con- 
venes. They shall ensure that names of per- 
sons residing in each of the counties, par- 
ishes, or similar political subdivisions within 
the judicial district or division are placed in 
a master jury wheel; and shall ensure that 
each county, parish, or similar political sub- 
division within the district or division is 
substantially proportionally represented in 


the master jury wheel for that judicial dis- 


trict, division, or combination of divisions, 
For the purposes of determining proportional 
representation in the master jury wheel, 
either the number of actual voters at the last 
general election in each county, parish, or 
similar political subdivision, or the number 
of registered voters if registration of voters 
is uniformly required throughout the district 
or division, may be used. 

“(4) provide for a master jury wheel (or a 
device similar in purpose and function) into 
which the names of those randomly selected 
shall be placed. The plan shall fix a minimum 
number of names to be placed initially in 
the master jury wheel, which shall be at 
least one-half of 1 per centum of the total 
number of persons on the lists used as a 
source of names for the district or division; 
but if this number of names is believed to 
be cumbersome and unnecessary, the plan 
may fix a smaller number of names to be 

in the master wheel, but in no event 
less than one thousand. The chief judge of 
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the district court, or such other district court 

judge as the plan may provide, may order 

additional names to be placed in the master 

jury wheel from time to time as necessary. 

The plan shall provide for periodic emptying 

and refilling of the master jury wheel at 
ed times. 

“(5) specify those groups of persons or 
occupational classes whose members shall, on 
individual request therefor, be excused from 
jury service. Such groups or classes shall be 
excused only if the district. court finds, and 
the plan states, that jury service by such 
class or group would entail undue hardship 
or extreme inconvenience to the members 
thereof, and excuse of members thereof 
would not be inconsistent with sections 1861 
and 1862 of this title. 

“(6) specify those groups of persons or 
occupational classes whose members shall 
be barred from jury service on the ground 
that they are exempt. Such groups or classes 
shall be exempt only if the district court 
finds, and the plan states, that their exemp- 
tion is in the public interest and would not 
be inconsistent with sections 1861 and 1862 
of this title. The plan shall provide for 
exemption of the following persons: (i) 
members in active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States; (ii) members of 
the fire or police departments of any State, 
district, territory, ion, or subdivision 
thereof; (ili) public officers in the executive, 
legislative, or judicial branches of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, or any State, 
district, territory, or possession or subdivision 
thereof, who are actively engaged in the per- 
formance of official duties. 

“(7) fix the distance, either in miles or in 
travel time, from each place of holding court 
beyond which prospective jurors residing 
shall, on individual request. therefor, be ex- 
cused from jury service on the ground of 
undue hardship in traveling to the place 
where court is held. 

“(8) fix the time when the names drawn 
from the qualified jury wheel shall be dis- 
closed to parties and to the public. If the 
plan permits these names to be made public, 
it may nevertheless permit the chief judge 
of the district court, or such other district 
court judge as the plan may provide, to keep 
these names confidential in any case where 
the interests of justice so require. 

“(9) specify the procedures to be followed 
by the clerk or jury commission in assigning 
persons whose names have been drawn from 
the qualified jury wheel to grand and petit 
jury panels. 

„(e) The initial plan shall be devised by 
each district court and transmitted to the 
reviewing panel specified in subsection (a) 
of this section within one hundred and 
twenty days of the date of enactment of the 
Jury Selection and Service Act of 1967. The 
panel shall approve or direct the modifica- 
tion of each plan so submitted within sixty 
days thereafter. Each plan or modification 
made at the direction of the panel shall be- 
come effective after approval at such time 
thereafter as the panel directs, in no event 
to exceed ninety days from the date of ap- 
proval. Modifications made at the instance 
of the district court under subsection (a) of 
this section shall be effective at such time 
thereafter as the district court directs, in 
no event to exceed ninety days from the date 
of modification. 

“(d) State, local, and Federal officials hav- 
ing custody, possession, or control of voter 
registration lists, lists of actual voters, or 
other appropriate records shall make such 
lists and records available to the jury com- 
mission or clerks for inspection, reproduc- 
tion, and copying at all reasonable times as 
the commission or clerk may deem necessary 
and proper for the performance of duties 
under this title. The district courts shall 
have jurisdiction upon application by the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
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compel compliance with this subsection by 

appropriate process. 

“$ 1864. Drawing of names from the master 
jury wheel; completion of juror 
qualification form 

“(a) From time to time as directed by the 
district court, the clerk or a district judge 
shall publicly draw at random from the 
master jury wheel the names of as many per- 
sons as may be required for jury service. The 
clerk or jury commission shall prepare an 
alphabetical list of the names drawn, which 
list shall not be disclosed to any person ex- 
cept pursuant to the district court plan and 
to sections 1867 and 1868 of this title. The 
clerk or jury commission shall mail to every 
person whose name is drawn from the master 
wheel a juror qualification form accom- 
panied by instructions to fill out and return 
the form, duly signed and sworn, to the clerk 
or jury commission by mail within ten days. 
If the person is unable to fill out the form, 
another shall do it for him, and shall indi- 
cate that he has done so and the reason 
therefor. In any case in which it appears 
that there is an omission, ambiguity, or 
error in a form, the clerk or jury commission 
shall return the form with instructions to 
the person to make such additions or correc- 
tions as may be necessary and to return the 
form to the clerk or jury commission within 
ten days. Any person who fails to return a 
completed juror qualification form as in- 
structed may be summoned by the clerk or 
jury commission forthwith to appear before 
the clerk or jury commission to fill out a 
juror qualification form. A person summoned 
to appear because of failure to return a juror 
qualification form as instructed who per- 
sonally appears and executes a juror qualifi- 
cation form before the clerk or jury commis- 
sion shall, except where his prior failure to 
execute and mail such form was willful, be 
entitled to receive for such appearance the 
same fees and travel allowances paid to jurors 
under section 1871 of this title. At the time 
of his appearance for jury service, any per- 
son may be required to fill out another juror 
qualification form in the presence of the jury 
commission or the clerk of the court, at 
which time, in such cases as if appears war- 
ranted, the person may be questioned, but 
only with regard to his responses to ques- 
tions contained on the form, Any informa- 
tion thus acquired by the clerk or Jury com- 
mission may be noted on the juror qualifica- 
tion form and transmitted to the chief judge 
or such district court fudge as the plan may 
provide. 

“(b) Any person summoned pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section who fails to 
appear as directed shall be ordered by the 
district court forthwith to appear and show 
cause for his failure to comply with the 
summons, Any person who fails to appear 
pursuant to such order or who fails to show 
good cause for noncompliance with the sum- 
mons may be fined not more than $100 or im- 
prisoned not more than three days, or both. 
Any person who willfully misrepresents a ma- 
terial fact on a juror qualification form for 
the purpose of avoiding or securing service 
as a juror may be fined not more than $100 
kai imprisoned not more than three days, or 

oth. 

“$1865. Qualifications for jury service 

„(a) The chief judge of the district court, 
or such other district court judge as the plan 
may provide, on his initiative or upon recom- 
mendation of the clerk or jury commission, 
shall determine solely on the basis of in- 
formation provided on the juror qualifica- 
tion form and other competent evidence 
whether a person is unqualified for, or ex- 
empt, or to be excused from jury service. The 
clerk shall enter such determination in the 
space provided on the juror qualification 
form and the alphabetical list of names 
drawn from the master jury wheel. If a per- 
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son did not appear in response to a summons, 
such fact shall be noted on said list. 

“(b) In making such determination the 
chief judge of the district court, or such 
other district court judge as the plan may 
provide, shall deem any person qualified to 
serve on grand and petit juries in the district 
court unless he— 

“(1) is not a citizen of the United States 
twenty-one years old who has resided for 
a period of one year within the judicial dis- 
trict; 

“(2) is unable to read, write, and under- 
stand the English language with a degree of 
proficiency sufficient to fill out satisfactorily 
the juror qualification form; 

“(3) is unable to speak the English lan- 
guage; 

“(4) is incapable, by reason of mental or 
physical infirmity, to render satisfactory jury 
service; or 

“(5) has a charge pending against him for 
the commission of, or has been convicted in 
a State or Federal court of record of, a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for more than 
one year and his civil rights have not been 
restored by pardon or amnesty. 


“§ 1866. Selection and summoning of jury 
panels 

“(a) The jury commission, or in the ab- 
sence thereof the clerk, shall maintain a 
qualified jury wheel and shall place in such 
wheel names of all persons drawn from the 
master jury wheel who are determined to be 
qualified as jurors and not exempt or ex- 
cused pursuant to the district court plan. 
From time to time, the jury commission or 
the clerk shall publicly draw at random from 
the qualified jury wheel such number of 
names of persons as may be required for as- 
signment to grand and petit jury panels. 
The jury commission or the clerk shall pre- 
pare a separate list of names of persons as- 
signed to each grand and petit jury panel. 

“(b) When the court orders a grand or 
petit jury to be drawn the clerk or jury 
commission shall issue summonses for the 
required number of jurors and deliver them 
to the marshal for service. 

“Each person drawn for jury service may be 
served personally or by registered or certified 
mail addressed to such person at his usual 
residence or business address. 

„Such service shall be made by the marshal 
who shall attach to his return the addressee's 
receipt for the registered or certified sum- 
mons where service is made by mail. 

“(c) Except as provided in section 1865 of 
this title or in any jury selection plan pro- 
vision adopted pursuant to paragraph (5), 
(6), or (7) of section 1863(b) of this title, 
no person or class of persons shall be dis- 
qualified, excluded, excused, or exempt from 
service as jurors: Provided, That any person 
summoned for jury service may be (1) ex- 
cused by the court, upon a showing of undue 


hardship or extreme inconvenience, for such 


period as the court deems necessary, at the 
conclusion of which such person shall be 
summoned again for jury service under sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of this section, or (2) 
excluded by the court on the ground that 
such person may be unable to render im- 
partial jury service or that his service as a 
juror would be likely to disrupt the proceed- 
ings; or (3) excluded upon preemptory chal- 
lenge as provided by law, or (4) excluded 
pursuant to the procedure specified by law 
upon a challenge by any party for good cause 
shown, or (5) excluded upon determination 
by the court that his service as a juror would 
be likely to threaten the secrecy of the pro- 
ceedings, or otherwise adversely affect the 
integrity of jury deliberations. No person 
shall be excluded under clause (5) of this 
subsection unless the judge, in open court, 
determines that such is warranted and that 
exclusion of the person will not be inconsist- 
ent with sections 1861 and 1862 of this title. 
The number of persons excluded under 
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clause (5) of this subsection shall not exceed 
one per centum of the number of persons 
who return executed juror qualification 
forms during the period, specified in the 
plan, between two consecutive fillings of the 
master jury wheel. The names of persons ex- 
cluded under clause (5) of this subsection, 
together with detailed explanations for the 
exclusions, shall be forwarded immediately 
to the judicial council of the circuit, which 
shall have the power to make any appropriate 
order, prospective or retroactive, to redress 
any misapplication of clause (5) of this sub- 
section, but otherwise exclusions effectuated 
under such clause shall not be subject to 
challenge under the provisions of this title. 
Any person excluded from a particular jury 
under clause (2), (3), or (4) of this subsec- 
tion shall be eligible to sit on another jury 
if the basis for his initial exclusion would 
not be relevant to his ability to serve on such 
other jury. 

d) Whenever a person is disqualified, 
excused, exempt, or excluded from jury serv- 
ice, the jury commission or clerk shall note 
in the space provided on his juror qualifica- 
tion form or on the juror’s card drawn from 
the qualified jury wheel the specific reason 
therefor. 

“(e) In any two-year period, no person 
shall be required to (1) serve or attend court 
for prospective service as a petit juror for 
a total of more than thirty days, except 
when necessary to complete service in a par- 
ticular case, or (2) serve on more than one 
grand jury, or (3) serve as both a grand 
and petit juror. 

“(f) When there is an unanticipated 
shortage of available petit jurors drawn from 
the qualified jury wheel, the court may re- 
quire the marshal to summon a sufficient 
number of petit jurors selected at random 
from the voter registration lists, lists of 
actual voters, or other lists specified in the 
plan, in a manner ordered by the court con- 
sistent with sections 1861 and 1862 of this 
title. 

„(g) Any person summoned for jury sery- 
ice who fails to appear as directed shall be 
ordered by the district court to appear forth- 
with and show cause for his failure to com- 
ply with the summons. Any person who fails 
to show good cause for noncompliance with 
a summons may be fined not more than $100 
or imprisoned not more than three days, or 
both. 


“$ 1867. Challenging compliance with selec- 
tion procedures 

“(a) In criminal cases, before the voir 
dire examination begins, or within seven 
days after the defendant discovered or could 
have discovered, by the exercise of diligence, 
the grounds therefor, whichever is earlier, 
the defendant may move to dismiss the in- 
dictment or stay the proceedings against 
him on the ground of substantial failure to 
comply with the provisions of this title in 
selecting the grand or petit jury. 

“(b) In criminal cases, before the voir dire 
examination begins, or within seven days 
after the Attorney General of the United 
States discovered or could have discovered, 
by the exercise of diligence, the grounds 
therefor, whichever is earlier, the Attorney 
General may move to dismiss the indict- 
ment or stay the proceedings on the ground 
of substantial failure to comply with the 
provisions of this title in selecting the grand 
or petit jury. 

“(c) In civil cases, before the voir dire 
examination begins, or within seven days 
after the party discovered or could have dis- 
covered, by the exercise of diligence, the 
grounds therefor, whichever is earlier, any 
party may move to stay the proceedings on 
the ground of substantial failure to com- 
ply with the provisions of this title in 
selecting the petit jury. 

“(d) Upon motion filed under subsection 
(a), (b), or (o) of this section, containing 
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a sworn statement of facts which, if true, 
would constitute a substantial failure to 
comply with the provisions of this title, the 

shall be entitled to present in 
support of such motion the testimony of the 
jury commission or clerk, if available, any 
relevant records and papers not public or 
otherwise available used by the jury com- 
mission or clerk, and any other relevant evi- 
dence. If the court determines that there has 
been a substantial failure to comply with 
the provisions of this title in selecting the 
grand jury, and such failure is likely to be 
prejudicial to the moving party, the court 
shall stay the proceedings pending the selec- 
tion of a grand jury in conformity with this 
title or dismiss the indictment, whichever is 
appropriate. If the court determines that 
there has been a substantial failure to com- 
ply with the provisions of this title in select- 
ing the petit jury, and such failure is likely 
to be prejudicial to the moving party, the 
court shall stay the proceedings pending the 
selection of a petit jury in conformity with 
this title. 

“(e) The procedures prescribed by this 
section shall be the exclusive means by which 
a person accused of a Federal crime, the 
Attorney General of the United States or a 
party in a civil case may challenge any jury 
on the ground that such jury was not se- 
lected in conformity with the provisions of 
this title. 

“(f) The contents of any records or papers 
used by the jury commission or clerk in 
connection with the jury selection process 
shall not be disclosed, except as may be 

in the preparation or presentation 
of a motion under subsection (a), (b), or 
(c) of this section, until after the master 
jury wheel has been emptied and refilled 
pursuant. to section 1863(b) (4) of this title 
and all persons selected to serve as jurors 
before the master wheel was emptied have 
completed such service. The parties in a case 
shall be allowed to inspect, reproduce, and 
copy such records or papers at all reasonable 
times during the preparation and pendency 
of the motion, Any person who discloses the 
contents of any record or paper in violation 
of this subsection may be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both. 


“$1868. Maintenance and inspection of 
records 


“After the master jury wheel is emptied 
and refilled pursuant to section 1863(b) (4) 
of this title, and after all persons selected 
to serve as jurors before the master wheel 
was emptied have completed such service, 
all records and papers compiled and main- 
tained by the Jury commission or clerk be- 
fore the master wheel was emptied shall be 
preserved in the custody of the clerk for four 
years or for such longer period as may be 
ordered by a court, and shall be available 
for public inspection for the purpose of de- 
termining the validity of the selection of 
any jury. 

“$ 1869. Definitions 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(a) ‘clerk’ and ‘clerk of the court’ shall 
mean the clerk of the district court of the 
Troa States or any authorized deputy 

“(b) 'chief judge’ shall mean the chief 
judge of any district court of the United 
States; 

“(c) ‘voter registration lists’ shall mean 
the official records maintained by State or 
local election officials of persons registered 
to vote in either the most recent State or 
the most recent Federal general election, or, 
in the case of a State or political subdi- 
vision thereof that does not require registra- 
tion as a prerequisite to voting, other official 
lists of qualified to vote in such 
election, The term shall also include the list 
of eligible voters maintained by any Fed- 
eral examiner pursuant to the Voting Rights 
Act. of 1965 where the names on such list 
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have not been included on the official regis- 
tration lists or other official lists maintained 


the Virgin. Islands, ‘voter registration lists’ 
shall mean the official records maintained by 
territorial election officials of persons reg- 
istered to vote in the most recent territorial 
general election; 

“(d) ‘lists of actual voters’ shall mean 
the official lists of persons actually voting 
in either the most recent State or the most 
recent Federal general election; 

“(e) ‘division’ shall mean: (1) one or 
more statutory divisions of a judicial dis- 
trict; or (2) in statutory divisions that con- 
tain more than one place of holding court, 


or in judicial districts where there are no, 


statutory divisions, such counties, parishes, 
or similar political subdivisions surrounding 
the places where court is held as the district 
court plan shall determine: Provided, That 
each county, parish, or similar political sub- 
division shall be included in some such di- 
vision. 

“(f) ‘district court of the United States’, 
‘district court’, and ‘court’ shall mean courts 
constituted under chapter 5 of title 28, 
United States Code, section 22 of the Organic 
Act of Guam, as amended (64 Stat. 389; 48 
U.S.C. 1424), section 21 of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 
506; 48 U.S.C. 1611), and section 1 of title 
3, Canal Zone Code: Provided, That for pur- 

of sections 1861, 1862, 1866 (c) and 
(d), and 1867 of this chapter, these terms 
shall include the District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions and the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia; 

“(g) ‘jury wheel’ shall include any de- 
vice or system similar in purpose or func- 
tion, such as a properly programed electronic 
data processing system or device; 

“(h) ‘juror qualification form’ shall mean 
a form prescribed by the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts and approved 
by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, which shall elicit the name, address, 
age, sex, education, race, occupation, length 
of residence within the judicial district, dis- 
tance from residence to place of holding 
court, prior jury service, and citizenship of 
a potential juror, and whether he should be 
excused or exempted from jury service, has 
any physical or mental infirmity impairing 
his capacity to serve as a juror, is able to read, 
write, speak, and understand the English 
language, has pending against him any 
charge for the commission of a State or Fed- 
eral criminal offense punishable by imprison- 
ment for more than one year, or has been 
convicted in any State or Federal court of 
record of a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for more than one year and has not had 
his civil rights restored by pardon or 
amnesty, and any other matter not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this title and 
required by the district court plan in the 
interests of the sound administration of jus- 
tice. The form shall also elicit the sworn 
statement that his responses are true to the 
best of his knowledge. Notarization shall 
not be required. The form shall contain words 
clearly informing the person that the fur- 
nishing of any information with respect to 
his race, religion, or occupation is not a pre- 
requisite to his qualification for jury service, 
and that such information need not be fur- 
nished if the person finds it objectionable to 
do so. 

“(i) ‘public officer’ shall mean a person 
who is either elected to public office or who 
is directly appointed by a person elected to 
public office.” 

FEES 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 1871 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by substitut- 
ing “$20” for “$10” and “$25” for “$14” in the 
second paragraph, “$16” for 3810“ in the 
third paragraph, and “$20 for “$10” in the 
fourth paragraph, and by substituting in the 
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third paragraph “10 cents per mile, plus the 
amount expended for tolls, for toll roads, and 
for toll bridges” for “10 cents per mile” in 
the two instances such language occurs, and 
by adding at the end of that section a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“Grand and petit jurors in the district 
courts for the districts of Guam and the 
Canal Zone shall receive the same fees and 
allowances provided in this section for grand 
and petit jurors in other district courts of 
the United States.” 

(b) Section 1821 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by substituting “$20” for 
“$4”, 10 cents” for “8 cents”, and 816“ for 
“$8”, and by adding at the end of that section 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“Witnesses in the district courts for the 
districts of Canal Zone, Guam, and the Vir- 
gin Islands shall receive the same fees and 
allowances provided in this section for wit- 
nesses in other district courts of the United 
States.” 

AMENDMENT AND REPEAL 


Sec. 103 (a) Sections 13-701, 11-2301 
through 11-2305 except the last paragraph 
of section 11-2302), 11-2307 through 11-2312 
of the District of Columbia Code, and sec- 
tion 2 of the Act entitled “And Act to in- 
crease the fee of jurors in condemnation pro- 
ceedings instituted by the District of Co- 
lumbia”, approved July 30, 1951 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 7-213a), are repealed. 

(b) Section 11-2306 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 11-2306. Manner of drawing 

“(a) If the United States attorney for the 
District of C-lumbia certifies in writing to 
the chief judge of the district court, or, in 
his absence, to the presiding judge, that the 
exigencies of the public service require it, 
the judge may, in his discretion, order an 
additional grand jury summoned, which shall 
be drawn at such time as he designates. Un- 
less sooner discharged by order of the chief 
judge, or, in his absence, the presiding judge, 
the additional grand jury shall serve until 
the end of the term in and for which it is 
drawn, 

“(b) The jury commission for the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia shall draw from the qualified jury 
wheel from time to time as may be required 
the names of ms to serve as jurors in 
the District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions and the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and such persons shall be 
assigned to jury panels in the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions and the juvenile court as those 
courts shall direct.” 

(e) Section 1608(j) of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia”, approved March 3, 1901 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 7-318), is amended by deleting the 
following: “and five dollars per day for each 
juror for the services of each when actually 
employed”. 

(d) Section 16-1312 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code is amended by substituting 
“section 1865 of title 28, United States Code” 
for “Section 11-2301, and who, in addition, 
are owners of real property in the District” 
in subsection (a)(1), and by substituting 
“chapter 121 of title 28, United States Code” 
for “chapter 23 of title 11” in subsection (c). 

(e) Section 16-1357 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code is amended by striking out the 
phrase “are real property owners in the 
District and”. 

(f) Section 213 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia”, approved March 3, 1901 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 22-1414), is amended by 
the words “or wheel” immediately following 
the word “box” each time it appears therein. 

(g) Section 44 of the Act of March 2, 1917, 
to provide a civil government for Puerto 
Rico (39 Stat. 966; 48 U.S.C, 867) and sec- 
tions 471 and 472(b) of title 3, sections 452, 
453, and 2562(a) of title 5, and sections 4093 
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through 4106 and 4108 through 4117 of title 
6, Canal Zone Code, are repealed. Subsection 
(b) of section 2562 of title 5, Canal Zone 
Code, is redesignated as subsection (a) and 
amended by substituting 810“ for “$2” and 
“section 1821, title 28, United States Code” 
for “subsection (a) of this section“. Subsec- 
tions (c) and (d) of section 2562 of title 5, 
Canal Zone Code, are redesignated as subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) thereof. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 104. This Act shall become effective 
two hundred and seventy days after the date 
of enactment: Provided, That this Act shall 
not apply in any case in which an indict- 
ment has been returned or petit jury em- 
paneled prior to such effective date. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor an excerpt from the report (No. 
891), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 

The amendment is in the nature of a sub- 
stitute bill, the provisions of which are ex- 
plained in the analysis of the legislation that 
follows in this report. The substitute bill 
differs from the original bill only in technical 
respects. The purpose and substantive pro- 
visions of the original bill remain essential- 
ly unchanged. 


PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 


The purpose of S. 989 is to establish basic 
machinery for the selection of Federal grand 
and petit jurors in order to assure to all 
litigants that potential jurors will be selected 
at random from a cross section of the com- 
munity and to all qualified citizens the op- 
portunity to be considered for jury service. 
The bill would amend chapter 121 of title 28, 
United States Code, by striking out sections 
1861 to 1869 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the new sections 1861 to 1869; would amend 
section 1871 of title 28, United States Code; 
and would amend section 1821 of title 28, 
United States Code. 

The bill would repeal sections 13-701; 11 
2301 to 11-2305 (except the last paragraph 
of sec. 11-2302), 11-2307 to 11-2312 and 
7-218a of the District of Columbia Code. Ex- 
cept for the last paragraph of subsection 
(a), section 11-2806 of the District of 
Columbia Code would be repealed and 
a new subsection (b) would be added. The 
bill would also amend sections 7-318, 16- 
1312, 16-1357 and 22-1414 of the District of 
Columbia Code. 

The legislation would also repeal section 
44 of the act of March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. 966; 
48 U.S.C. 867), and sections 471 and 472 (b) 
of title 3, sections 452, 453, and 2562 (a) of 
title 5, and sections 4093 and 4106, and sec- 
tions 4108 to 4117 of title 6 of the Canal 
Zone Code, 

Technical changes would be made in the 
heading of chapters 121 of title 28, United 
States Code, and in subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) of section 2562 of title 5 of the Canal 
Zone Code. 

The need for legislation 

A jury chosen from a representative com- 
munity sample is a fundamental of our sys- 
tem of justice. Yet, ironically, little attention 
has been given to the methods of jury selec- 
tion actually used in our Federal courts. In- 
stead, this Nation has stated and restated its 
commitment to the goal of the representative 
jury without making any significant effort 
to insure that this goal is attained. 

Only three times in the entire history of 
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the Nation has Congress addressed itself in 
any important way to the subject of Federal 
jury selection, In the First Judiciary Act of 
1789 Congress directed that Federal jurors be 
selected in accordance with State practices. 
As a result, a wide variety of practices de- 
veloped in the Federal courts. 

So the matter rested for over 150 years 
until Congress, in revising the Judicial Code 
in 1948, acted on a recommendation of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States and 
made a partially successful attempt to create 
independent Federal juror qualifications. The 
1948 modification, however, failed to include 
any guidelines for the process of selecting the 
prospective jurors whose qualifications were 
to be tested. In 1957, Congress carried for- 
ward the 1948 change by creating fully inde- 
pendent Federal juror qualifications. But 
again uniformity was not achieved because 
these statutory standards were often treated 
as minimum qualification requirements to 
which each jury official added his own sub- 
jective notions of the characteristics a good 
juror should possess, 

Thus, Congress has laid down certain qual- 
ifications for Federal jurors, but it has never 
specified the sources from which the names 
of prospective jurors should be obtained, the 
methods by which these names should be se- 
lected, or the bases upon which otherwise 
qualified jurors should be eliminated from 
jury service. 

In the absence of statutory guidelines it is 
hardly surprising that the selection methods 
used in the Federal courts lack any sem- 
blance of uniformity. The responses to the 
subcommittee’s questionnaire on existing 
practices demonstrate that at present the 
particular procedures used in jury selection 
in the various judicial districts are governed 
by no more than the vagaries of local custom 
and practice.’ Because broad and cloudy pow- 
ers have been delegated to the court clerk 
or jury commission without provision for 
adequate judicial supervision, even judges 
are often imperfectly aware of the procedures 
employed in their courts.’ 

The defect in existing practices, however, is 
not simply that they vary from district to 
district. Nor is it even that lines of adminis- 
trative responsibility are often unclear. The 
defect that calls for congressional action is 
that the representational goal of jury selec- 
tion is impaired when the methods used are 
haphazard or less than adequate to ensure 
fair selection from a fair sample. 

The evidence that current selection proce- 
dures are failing to meet our expectations in 
that regard is now unmistakable. Repeated 
testimony at the subcommittee’s hearings 
pointed to evidence of discrimination in se- 
lection that undermines the representative 
quality of juries. 

Most Federal jurisdictions use the so-called 
“key man” system of selection by which “key 
men,” thought to have extensive contacts 
throughout the community, supply the 
names of prospective jurors. On its face, that 
system seems susceptible to intentional dis- 
crimination in that it allows room for indi- 
vidual choice in the recommendation of 
names, But the negative effects of the system 
are not limited to discrimination brought 
about intentionally. As a number of judges 
testified, the fault of the system is that even 
when administered with the best of inten- 
tions, it tends to produce unrepresentative 
jury venires. Even if the key men do not de- 
liberately seek to eliminate certain types of 
people from jury service, limitations upon the 
scope of their acquaintances bring about that 


See hearings, “Federal Jury Selection,” 
before the Subcommittee on Improvements 
in Judicial Machinery, Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, goth Cong., first sess., 
app. II. Hereinafter cited as “Hearings, ‘Fed- 
eral Jury Selection.’” 

See H. Rept. No. 261, 89th Cong., first 
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result. Friends and acquaintances of the key 
men have a disproportionately greater chance 
of being selected. And even when a key man 
makes a special effort to broaden his con- 
tacts, the less prominent members of the 
community tend to be neglected. The impact 
of this discrimination may fall most heavily 
upon minority or low-income groups, 

Accordingly, even though the judges who 
testified at the subcommittee's hearings ac- 
knowledged that the key man system is 
ordinarily administered in good faith, each 
judge urged the abolition of the system on 
the ground that unintentional abuse is all 
too likely. 

The testimony of one judge from a district 
that currently employs a key man system is 
illustrative. The Honorable Joseph S. Lord 
III, of the eastern district of Pennsylvania, 
stated: 

“I do not doubt that the key man method 
may result in juries which are fairly repre- 
sentative of the community of which they 
are part, both geographically and in terms of 
those infinitely more subtle characteristics 
vaguely referred to as political, social, ethnic, 
and economic background. However, the op- 
portunities for unintentional abuse of the 
system are grave. * * * Even when the key 
men are so chosen that they do represent all 
segments of our pluralistic citizenry, there 
is no inherent guarantee that they them- 
selves will recruit and recommend individual 
jurors who collectively embody the will of 
the community. Even more unlikely is it that 
the system can continue to function with 
evenhanded representative justice. For every 
time the community changes, in terms of the 
political outlook of its members, their eco- 
nomic and social status, their ethnic and 
cultural composition, and of course their 
geographical distribution, the perpetuation 
of the same key men works obvious impro- 
priety. Yet how can court administrators and 
judges gauge subtle, nuanced changes in so- 
cietal attitudes and find the appropriate key 
men to accompany these increasingly fluid 
developments.“ * 

But the testimony of judges is not the only 
basis for concern. The actuality of uninten- 
tional discrimination was documented only 
recently in the case of Rabinowitz v. United 
States, 366 F. 2d 34 (1966). In that case, the 
operation of the key man system in one set 
of circumstances was condemned even 
though it was stipulated that the officials 
responsible for selection did not consciously 
engage in discriminatory practices. En banc, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit concluded that the key man system in 
question led to a jury list that did not repre- 
sent a fair cross section of the community. 

The key man system condemned in Rabin- 
owitz led to the underrepresentation of 
Negroes on the jury lists, but the discrimina- 
tory impact of the system is by no means 
limited to racial discrimination. Another wit- 
ness at the subcommittee’s hearings, Prof. 
Edwin S. Mills, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, testified to discriminatory results along 
occupational lines. His statistical study of a 
key man system in the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Maryland from December 
1958 to December 1961 documented dramatic 
underrepresentation of craftsmen, service 
workers, and laborers, as compared with the 
professional and managerial classes. Again, 
there was no evidence of intent to bring 
about the disparity, Professor Mills testified: 

“It is almost humanly impossible to avoid 
biases of the kind * * * found when jurors 
are selected by the key man system. First, 
people known to prominent individuals or 
associated with almost any kind of organiza- 
tion will display an occupational bias. Sec- 
ond, it is well known among statisticians 
that any sampling procedure involving hu- 
man discretion almost inevitably leads to 
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biased results. No matter how conscientious- 
ly they try to choose randomly, human be- 
ings almost always choose biased samples.” “ 

Since the key man system in one form or 
another is employed in more than half of 
the Federal districts, evidence that it un- 
dermines the goals of jury selection is enough 
to sound the call for reform. But taken to- 
gether with the diversity of practices among 
the jurisdictions, and the uncertainty of 
district judges concerning their role in the 
jury selection process,“ the case for reform 
is virtually unassailable. 

Indeed, although some witnesses at the 
subcommittee’s hearings testified that their 
selection process at home did not produce 
unrepresentative jury lists, no witness op- 
posed the need for reform on a nationwide 
basis. Included among the groups support- 
ing congressional action were the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the American Trial Lawyers 
Association, the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights, the Federal Bar Association, 
the Committee on Federal Legislation of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, the National Legal Aid and Defender 
Association, the National Association of De- 
fense Counsel, and the National Association 
of Railroad Trial Counsel. In addition, law 
professors, private practitioners, and clerks 
of U.S. district courts all urged the Con- 
gress to recognize the need for national leg- 
islation and to act accordingly to meet that 
need. 


Legislative history and background of 
S. 989 


Early in the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress, on January 17, 1967, Senator Joseph 
D. Tydings, chairman of the subcommittee 
on Improvements in Judicial Machinery, an- 
nounced that the subcommittee would hold 
wide-ranging and thoroughgoing hearings 
on the jury selection process in the Federal 
courts. To provide a focus for the inquiry, 
Senator Tydings introduced five bills rep- 
resenting a variety of approaches to re- 
form—S. 383, S. 384, S. 385, S. 386, and S. 387. 
Although some of the proposals were in- 
consistent with others, all were presented 
in order that the subcommittee might con- 
sider a full spectrum of alternatives. On 
February 16, 1967, and March 20, 1967, two 
further bills were introduced. The first is 
the one reported, S. 989 drafted by the Com- 
mittee on the Operation of the Jury System 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States and later approved by the Conference 
as a whole on March 30, 1967. The second, 
S. 1319, is substantially identical with the 
administration-sponsored title I of the civil 
rights bill of 1967. 

Hearings on the seven bills were held on 
March 21, 22, and 29; April 11 and 12; May 2 
and 16; June 6 and 28; and July 20. During 
these hearings the subcommittee received 
testimony in written or oral form from: The 
Honorable Ramsey Clark, Attorney General 
of the United States; Dale W. Broeder, Esq., 
formerly associated with the Chicago Jury 
Project; the Honorable Harrison L. Winter, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit; 
the Honorable Joseph S. Lord III, U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania; William L. Marbury, Esq., of Balti- 
more; Norman P. Ramsey, Esq., of Baltimore; 
William F. Walsh, chairman-elect of the 
American Bar Association's Section of Crimi- 
nal Law; Profs. Harry Kalven, Jr., and Hans 
Zeisel, authors of The American Jury”; Prof. 
Monroe H. Freedman, of the George Washing- 
ton University Law School; Alexander Bos- 
koff, Esq., of the Federal Bar Association; 
Prof. Edwin Mills, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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sity; Eastman Birkett, Esq., and Sheldon H. 
Elsen, Esq., of the Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York; Leon RisCassi, Esq., and 
Theodore Koskoff, Esq., of the American Trial 
Lawyers Association; William Taylor, Esq. 
Staff Director of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights; the Honorable Irving R. Kaufman, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
and chairman of the Committee on the Oper- 
ation of the Jury System of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States; the Honorable 
Alexander Holtzoff, U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia; Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., 
Esq., of Washington, D.C.; Clarence Mitchell, 
Jr., Esq., legislative chairman of the Leader- 
ship Conference on Civil Rights; Gen. 
Charles Decker, of the National Legal Aid 
and Defender Association; Melvin Belli, Esq., 
of San Francisco; Lawrence Speiser, Esq., of 
the American Civil Liberties Union; J. Albert 
Woll, Esq., of the AFL-CIO; nine clerks of 
US. district courts; Frank Reifsnyder, Esq., 
of the American Bar Association; Robert 
Landis, Esq., of the National Association of 
Rallroad Trial Counsel; Jack G. Day, Esq., of 
the National Association of Defense Lawyers 
in Criminal Cases; the Honorable J. Braxton 
Craven, U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit; and the Honorable Donald P. Lay, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

At the conclusion of these hearings, the de- 
cision was reached to report out an amended 
version of S. 989—the bill approved by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. 
Your committee believes that S. 989 is the 
measure that best combines the principle of 
random selection with the flexibility required 
to accommodate local conditions in 93 judi- 
cial districts. Most of the witnesses testify- 
ing lent support to this measure. And many 
testifying on behalf of the administration’s 
measure, S. 1319, also stated the view that 
S. 989, a bill predicated upon the same prin- 
ciples, was a satisfactory alternative. 

The reported bill also has the full support 
of the American Bar Association. The meas- 
ure was considered at length by both the 
ABA's Section of Judicial Administration and 
its Section of Criminal Law. Both sections 
approved resolutions, without dissenting 
vote, urging enactment of S. 989. At the 1967 
annual convention, the ABA’s Board of Gov- 
ernors unanimously approved S. 989, and 
sent the proposal to the assoclation's highest 
body, the House of Delegates. The House of 
Delegates, after a thorough discussion of the 
bill and the principles behind it, passed 
without substantial opposition a resolution 
that “approves and endorses S. 989.""* 

Additionally, S. 989 has a “legislative his- 
tory” within the Judicial Conference that is 
worthy of note. A 26-year history preceded 
the Conference's sponsorship of the proposal. 
In 1941 a committee under the chairmanship 
of Judge John C, Knox, of the southern dis- 
trict of New York, undertook a comprehen- 
sive empirical investigation of existing prac- 
tices as a background for proposed reforms. 
The committee analyzed responses to de- 
tailed questionnaires returned by all district 
judges, court clerks, jury commissioners, and 
43 local bar associations. Its report led, 14 
years later, to the adoption of uniform quali- 
fications for Federal jurors in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957. 

But the Conference recognized that only a 
first step had been taken. In September 
1957 it authorized the Institute of Judicial 
Administration in New York to update the 
Knox report. This study led to a new report 
approved by the Conference in 1960—"The 
Jury System in the Federal Courts,” 26 F.R.D. 
409. This report noted that despite the 1957 
reforms difficulties remained in the selec- 
tion process as a whole. The source of juror 
names remained unspecified and, in fact, 
names were still obtained from key men and 
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unofficial lists. The 1960 report recommend- 
ed that selection be conducted so that jurors 
would represent as high a degree of intel- 
ligence, morality, integrity, and common- 
sense as possible. The report concluded, how- 
ever, that problems of jury selection ought 
not to be attacked with uniform national 
legislation. 

But complaints continued to mount that 
jury selection was ed in some dis- 
tricts. The Conference’s initial response was 
to request U.S. attorneys to review selection 
procedures with the local clerk and jury com- 
missioners. This request led to reports by the 
U.S. attorneys concerning particular sub- 
standard districts, and in each one of the 
chief judges of the relevant circuit and dis- 
trict were duly informed. In 1962, the Con- 
ference took a further step. A bill proposed 
by the Conference’s Committee on the Op- 
eration of the Jury System was introduced 
as H.R. 3284 in the 88th Congress. It con- 
tained, among other things, machinery to 
root out systematic exclusion of particular 
classes of individuals from the jury panel, 
and provision for the use of questionnaires 
in selecting qualified jurors. No action was 
taken on this bill during the 88th Congress, 
but it was reintroduced in the 89th Congress 
as H.R. 5640, which was passed by the House. 
Interest in the subject of jury selection in- 
creased, and in 1966 this interest had reached 
the point that 34 jury bills were pending be- 
fore the Congress. 

The major proposal under consideration in 
1966 was title I of the 1966 civil rights bill, 
introduced in the House as H.R. 14765 (passed 
by the House on August 9, 1966), and in the 
Senate as S. 3296. Title I of these bills is the 
predecessor of S. 1319 introduced this year. 
But the Judicial Conference did not have an 
opportunity to consider the measure, and 
that factor, together with serious problems of 
administrative feasibility, was widely cited 
as a major reason for the failure to enact the 
proposal. 

The Conference responded quickly, how- 
ever, to the controversy aroused by the at- 
tempt to legislate extensive jury selection re- 
form. In August 1966, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren reactivated the Conference’s Commit- 
tee on the Operation of the Jury System, ap- 
pointed Judge Irving R. Kaufman, of the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, as 
Chairman, and named eleven other members, 
one from each Judicial circuit: The Honorable 
Robert A. Ainsworth, Jr.; the Honorable Wil- 
liam H. Becker; the Honorable J. Spencer 
Bell; * the Honorable Edward C. Bratton; the 
Honorable Bernard M. Decker; the Honor- 
able Howard T. Gignoux; the Honorable A. 
Leon Higginbotham; the Honorable Alex- 
ander Holtzoff; the Honorable William J. 
Jameson; the Honorable Sylvester J. Ryan; 
and the Honorable Frank W. Wilson. 

The Kaufman Committee met first in Sep- 
tember 1966 after its members had studied 
pending jury bills, congressional hearings, 
correspondence from judges, court clerks, 
jury commissioners, and U.S. attorneys, and 
a large volume of materials previously re- 
ported to the Conference. At the Committee’s 
suggestion the Conference at its September 
1966 meeting endorsed the principle of ran- 
dom selection to achieve representative juries, 
and approved the appointment of a subcom- 
mittee to study the detalls of legislation. 
The subcommittee, chaired by Chief Judge 
William H. Becker, formulated its views at 
a meeting in November 1966, and subse- 
quently drafted a bill and a report that were 
submitted to the Kaufman Committee in 
January 1967. 

In February 1967, the President sent to 
Congress the civil rights bill of 1967. In its 
major principles, title I of that bill did not 
differ from the Kaufman Committee’s pro- 
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posal or from the administration’s 1966 pro- 
posal. But the Kaufman Committee chose to 
go forward with its own measure since it 
contained important differences in detail 
that were responsive in the main to changes 
suggested by district judges throughout the 
country. 

On February 16, 1967, Senator Tydings in- 
troduced the Kaufman Committee’s proposal 
as S. 989. It was introduced prior to Judicial 
Conference consideration in order that it 
might be before the subcommittee at each 
of its hearings. Subsequently, the Judicial 
Conference approved the measure, disap- 
proved all other pending bills, and gave Judge 
Kaufman authority to make technical 
changes for the Conference. 

The foregoing history of the Judicial Con- 
ference’s activity in the jury selection area 
reflects the care with which S. 989 was pre- 
pared. The proposed legislation has emerged 
only after 26 years of empirical study and 
deliberation by members of the Federal judi- 
ciary, who have kept up a continuing dia- 
logue as well with those interested in jury 
selection in all sectors of the legal process. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE LEGISLATION 


The bill embodies two important general 
principles: (1) random selection of juror 
names from the voter lists of the district or 
division in which court is held; and (2) 
determination of juror disqualifications, ex- 
cuses, exemptions, and exclusions on the basis 
of objective criteria only. These principles 
provide the best method for obtaining jury 
lists that represent a cross section of the 
relevant community and for establishing an 
effective bulwark against impermissible forms 
of discrimination and arbitrariness. 

Random selection from voter lists is not a 
new method. It has been used by a number 
of Federal district courts for some years, in 
part because it can easily be used to produce 
a large number of juror names. In many dis- 
tricts citizens have complained about the 
frequency with which they are called for jury 
service while others, equally qualified, are 
called infrequently or not at all. Random 
selection from voter lists should go far toward 
eliminating these complaints, both because 
anyone whose name appears on the voter lists 
has a chance of being selected equal to that 
of any other listed person, and because voter 
lists contain a number of names sufficiently 
large to insure that no one need be called for 
more than his fair share of jury duty. 

The advantages of random selection from 
voter lists are not limited, however, to easing 
the clerks’ task in obtaining a sufficient num- 
ber of jurors or to allocating jury duty fairly 
among the citizenry. More important, ran- 
dom selection eliminates the key man system 
and ensures that jurors will be selected with- 
out regard to race, wealth, political affiliation, 
or any other impermissible criterion. It is 
for this reason that random selection tradi- 
tionally has been the method used to select 
juror names from the qualified jury wheel. 
The bill simply extends this principle back- 
ward in time to encompass the method used 
to obtain the names placed in the qualified 
jury wheel. It thus virtually eliminates the 
possibility of impermissible discrimination 
and arbitrariness at all stages of the jury 
selection process, and thereby tends to ensure 
that the jury list will be drawn from a cross 
section of the community.’ 


»In the interest of theoretical accuracy, 
some qualifications should be added. Al- 
though the bill declares as its policy that 
litigants in the Federal courts “have the 
right to grand and petit juries selected at 
random,” the selection system under the 
bill would not be entirely random. At various 
points in the process, candidates for jury 
service may be eliminated if they fall short 
of the requirements for service specifically 
enumerated in the bill. Moreover, preemptory 
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The bill specifies that voter lists be used as 
the basic source of juror names. These lists 
provide the widest community cross section 
of any list readily available. Census data 
quickly become out of date and are not suit- 
able. In the words of Attorney General Ram- 
sey Clark presenting the administration’s 
views: 

“We looked at every type of list we could 
find. We looked at post office addresses, at 
Civil Service Commission lists, at Social Se- 
curity lists, and we considered telephone 
books, and a city directory sort of list, and 
we couldn't find any list that would be across 
the country nearly as good as the voter 
list.” 10 

Prof. Harry Kalven and Prof.-Statistician 
Hans Zeisel were among the many witnesses 
who agreed: 

“Now which lists are under consideration? 
Telephone lists have the disadvantage that 
they have an economic bias. * * * City di- 
rectories, to the extent to which they exist, 
are a good source, although they have the 
difficulty that they contain also non-U.S. citi- 
zens, and therefore have a lot of names which 
have to be screened out. * * * But the major 
argument against using city directories is 
that they are available only in very few cities. 
* * * When all is said and done, we believe 
that the voter registration list is by far the 
most desirable list as the foundation of the 
juror selection process. We don’t mean neces- 
sarily that the voter list should be the only 
one. If it is found seriously deficient, as it 
might be in some areas, then by ali means it 
should be supplemented by other lists, but I 
think from the point of view of the statisti- 
cian who wants to obtain a representative 
cross section of the population, the voter list 
is by far the most desirable source.” 


challenges and challenges for cause are re- 
tained, All of these instances are, strictly 
speaking, exceptions to a purely random 
selection system. But the bill otherwise 
firmly establishes the principle of random- 
ness by requiring the use of random tech- 
niques for arriving at the names of those who 
shall then be subject to the specified bases 
for elimination. 

It is also true that, to the extent that the 
bill does provide for random selection, it does 
not insist upon randomness in the sense in 
which that term might be understood by 
statisticians. Many districts may seek the 
aid of statisticians in developing systems of 
selection that do meet the standards of that 
profession, and they are encouraged to do 
so. No doubt such systems enhance the like- 
Uhood of attaining the cross sectional goal 
of the bill. But for reasons of administrative 
feasibility your committee did not deem it 
necessary to require the use of random selec- 
tion in the statistical sense. It is sufficient 
for the purpose of this legislation if the 
plan adopts some system of selection that af- 
fords no room for impermissible discrimina- 
tion against individuals or groups. 

Thus, for example, the plan may specify 
selection of every 76th name from the voter 
list, or every name at the bottom of a page 
in the list, or all the names on the list, even 
though in certain cases statisticlans might 
not agree that truly random selection would 
be the result. Likewise, in drawing names 
from the mastet and qualified jury wheels 
some similar processes may be designated. 
Under this definition of randomness, the 
plan may also permit courts to continue to 
use “rotation methods” or “jury pools” in 
assigning persons to grant and petit juries, 
provided that these methods, too, are free 
from any taint of impermissible discrimi- 
nation against groups or individuals. See, 
e.g., the discussion of proposed sec. 1866, 
infra, at pp. 31-32. 

10 Hearings, “Federal Jury Selection,” at 


p. 43. 
u Id., at p. 131. 
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The bill requires that the voter lists be 
supplemented by other sources whenever they 
do not adequately reflect a cross section of 
the community. It also allows for substitu- 
tion of other lists for the voter lists, but only 
in those rare instances in which the policies 
of the act require such substitution. 

The voting list requirement, together with 
the provision for supplementation or sub- 
stitution, is therefore the primary technique 
for implementing the cross sectional goal of 
this legislation. The bill uses the term “fair 
cross section of the community” in order to 
permit minor deviations from a fully accurate 
cross section. The voting list need not per- 
fectly mirror the percentage structure of the 
community. But any substantial percentage 
deviations must be corrected by the use of 
supplemental sources. Your committee would 
leave the definition of “substantial” to the 
process of judicial decision. 

If the voter lists are used and supple- 
mented where necessary, and if the proce- 
dures outlined in the bill are otherwise 
rigorously followed, it is no departure from 
the standards of the legislation that the 
qualified jury wheel, the venire or array, or 
the jury itself, may not reflect a community 
cross section. The act guarantees only that 
the jury shall be “selected at random from a 
fair cross section of the community.” It does 
not require that at any stage beyond the 
initial source list the selection process shall 
produce groups that accurately mirror com- 
munity makeup. Thus, no challenge lies on 
that basis. In short, the act attempts to 
achieve its cross sectional aim by insuring 
that the basic source list is adequate in that 
regard and that no procedure is employed 
that would impermissibly diminish the like- 
lihood that a cross section will be attained.“ 

In a sense the use of voter lists as the 
basic source of juror names discriminates 
against those who have the requisite quali- 
fications for jury service but who do not 


"This textual comment is designed to re- 
solve the doubts raised in a recent case. In 
footnote 8 of the opinion in United States v. 
Telman (Aug. 3, 1967) Crim. 25009, the U.S. 
District Court for the Northern District of 
Georgia speculated as follows: 

“When there is no systematic exclusion 
and when the selection is made objectively 
and impartially, reason would dictate that 
all that is required has been done. However, 
when the conceptual standard of an ade- 
quate cross section is superimposed on a con- 
current practical racial problem, the situa- 
tion becomes blurred. There is reason to con- 
clude that racial balance has become an ab- 
solute jury standard and prior permissive 
qualifications or sources become absolute if 
racial imbalance indirectly results. This 
pragmatic approach is demonstrated by such 
cases as Labat v. Bennett, 365 F. 2a (5th 
Cir, 1966); Brooks v. Beto, 366 F. 2d 1 (5th 
Cir. 1966); Scott v. Walker, 358 F. 2d 56 (5th 
Cir. 1966); and a host of cases exemplified by 
the listing in note 3 of Billingsley v. Clayton, 
359 F. 2d 13 at 17 (5th Cir. 1966). When a 
bona fide system objectively administered 


‘happens to produce an imbalanced racial re- 


sult, its legality is still somewhat subject to 
question. Until that question is finally re- 
solved by the courts or new legislation, it 
would appear reasonable that a jury com- 
missioner and clerk would be justified in se- 
curing sufficient questionnaires from know 
Negro electors until a sufficient number of 
such cognizable racial group in the com- 
munity is adequately reflected on the quali- 
fied list. Certainly, to within the permissibie 
variances indicated in Swain v. Alabama, 380 
U.S. 202 (1964), and Billingsley v. Clayton, 
359 F. 2d 13 (5th Cir. 1966). Otherwise, all 
interim trails would be open to this attack.” 
This bill makes clear that proportional 
racial representation is not required if the 
procedures of the bill are followed. 
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register or vote. This is not unfair, however, 
because anyone with minimal qualifica- 
tions—qualifications that are relevant to 
jury service—can cause his name to be placed 
on the lists simply by registering or voting. 
No economic or social characteristics prevent 
one who wants to be considered for jury 
service from having his name placed in the 
pool from which jurors are selected. 

The second principle—determination of 
disqualifications, excuses, exemptions and 
exclusions on the basis of objective criteria 
only—is designed to work with random se- 
lection to produce juries that represent the 
community fairly. In essence, this principle 
would prohibit the widespread current prac- 
tice of imposing qualifications above and be- 
yond those specified by Congress. 

Many Federal district courts and officials 
administering jury selection treat the pres- 
ent statutory qualification requirements— 
citizenship, age, residence, literacy, health, 
and lawful behavior—as minimum stand- 
ards to which may be added subjective no- 
tions of “good character, approved integrity, 
sound judgment and fair education.” See, 
e.g., United States v. Hunt, 265 F. Supp. 178, 
183 (W. D. Texas, 1967). In at least some 
instances, even though the jury selection 
Officials were well intentioned, these addi- 
tional qualification requirements have pro- 
duced discriminatory results, especially in 
relation to the poor and other minorities. 
See e.g., Rabinowitz v. United States, 366 F. 
2d 34 (5th Cir. 1966). Moreover, your com- 
mittee does not believe that additional quali- 
fications are necessary to obtain jurors with 
intelligence and good judgment sufficient to 
understand and render an appropriate ver- 
dict. Accordingly, the bill prohibits them. It 
should be noted, however, that the bill does 
not change the method of challenging jurors 
at voir dire. In particular, the bill leaves un- 
disturbed the right of a litigant to exercise 
his peremptory challenges to eliminate jurors 
for purely subjective reasons. 

There are some who do not agree with the 
bill's insistence upon objective qualification 
criteria. They would authorize the jury com- 
mission or the clerk to interview potential 
jurors in order to determine whether, for 
example, the ostensibly qualified juror is “so 
lacking in intelligence, information, probity, 
or common sense as to be unable to render 
satisfactory jury service.” Advocates of such 
pretrial “subjective screening” contend that 
unless it is permitted, random selection of 
jurors, screened only for objective qualifica- 
tions, will undermine the quality of jury 
performance. 

All who are concerned with fair jury selec- 
tion are concerned as well that juries be 
competent to perform the tasks assigned to 
them. As Senator Ervin, of North Carolina, 
has pointed out in summarizing the con- 
clusion of the 1960 Judicial Conference 
Committee on the Operation of the Jury 
System, “the jury * * has an awesome 
responsibility in American justice. It de- 
termines the fate of men—their property, 
their freedom, and sometimes their lives. 
To work well, indeed, to work justice, the 
jury must perform according to the premises 
that the law lays down.“ 1 To be able to do 
this the jury must be able to listen to the 
evidence and evaluate it sensibly, to com- 
prehend the instructions given on the gov- 
erning law, and to make its decisions wisely 
and honestly. Your committee has felt very 
strongly, therefore, that if juries are to per- 
form satisfactorily, the quality of jurors must 
be maintained. For that reason, your com- 
mittee has devoted considerable attention to 
ensuring the quality of jurors and thus has 
approved this bill only upon determining 
that it includes a number of provisions 


3 Ervin, Sam J., Jr., “Jury Reform Needs 
More Th. t,“ 53 American Bar Association 
Journal 133, 134 (1967). 
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sufficient to attain high levels of juror com- 
petence. 

These statutory saf against incom- 
petence “ constitute one reason for your 
committee’s decision not to include a pro- 
vision for subjective screening in the bill. 
But in addition, there is persuasive evidence 
that subjective interviews are neither useful 
nor required to secure competent juries. The 
case against subjective screening rests on 
three grounds: first, any feasible system of 
interviews would be inadequate at best in 
determining whether a potential juror has 
such quality as “probity” and common 
sense”; second, the cost of the interviews 
would be high and the risks serious, and both 
would be excessive in relation to any possible 
benefits; and third, existing empirical evi- 
dence demonstrates no need for such screen- 
ing. 

If personal interviews were authorized, 
praticality would demand that they be short. 
In most metropolitan districts where large 
numbers of jurors are called, extensive inter- 
views would burden court officials intolerably. 
Even with additional court personnel,“ it is 
hard to conceive that the interviews could 
be longer than 20 or 30 minutes. Interviews 
so short cannot adequately test for many of 
the qualities most important for jury service; 
for example, attention span, memory, ability 
to evaluate character and credibility, capacity 
to distinguish the relevant from the irrele- 
vant, willingness to follow instructions, im- 
partiality, and range of general living 
experience. 

And many of the qualities the interviewers 
would be asked to look for are, in the words of 
Judge Irving Kaufman testifying before the 
subcommittee, like “globules of mercury— 
impossible to grasp.” For example, it is highly 
unlikely that all would agree on whether a 
given individual has commonsense, and it is 
even more unlikely that any such judgment 
could justifiably be grounded on a short in- 
terview. Hence, subjective screening is likely 
to distort the composition of the venire and 
thereby undermine the basic cross-sectional 
goal of the selection process. Significantly, in 
districts where subjective screening takes 
place now, the judges of the Judicial Con- 
ference Committee learned that a “prospec- 
tive juror may be considered unfit for jury 
service because a clerk thinks his appearance 
is sloppy, or his [formal] education is defi- 
cient, or because he is not very articulate, or 
speaks with an accent, or appears nerv- 
ous. * * % Impressions such as these are 
likely to form the basis for a stereotype of a 
“good juror” that will be used by interviewers 
to reject all who do not meet its narrow 
criteria. Thus, even if interviewers always act 
in good faith, they will tend to produce dis- 
torted juries that do not speak with the voice 
of the community. 

In addition, the undefinable contours of 
subjective criteria provide opportunities for 
discrimination by the occasional official who 
acts in bad faith. To meet this possibility 
there ought to be a procedure for challenging 
the selection system on the ground that of- 
ficial discretion was exercised in bad faith. 
The availability of such a procedure would 
increase judicial burdens by requiring courts 
to evaluate allegations not only of procedural 
irregularity in the selection system, but also 


1 See pp. —, infra. 

* A number of court clerks responding to 
the subcommittee’s questionnaire empha- 
sized that any increase in the functions of 
their staffs would require additional man- 
power and additional appropriations for op- 
erating costs. At least seven districts would 
require several thousand interviews annually 
under a subjective screening system, and 
these are precisely the courts that already 
are most overburdened. See hearings “Fed- 
eral Jury Selection,” app. II. 

» Id., at p. 255. 
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of bad faith. It would thereby frustrate one 
of the purposes of the statute—to limit and 
simplify the challenge process by restricting 
challenges to those based on procedural 
grounds Moreover, the vagueness of sub- 
jective standards is likely to be sufficient to 
cloak evil intent and thereby render effective 
review impossible. 

Due to the virtually unreviewable discre- 
tion of the interviewers, the result of a sub- 
jective system must be confusion, uncer- 
tainty, and diversity in the qualifications for 
jury service. An occasional juror lacking in 
probity or commensense may in fact be 
weeded out, but only at the cost of others, 
fully qualified to serve, who have been de- 
prived of the opportunity on a basis unrelated 
to their capacity to perform. Ultimately, 
then, subjective screening is both unlikely 
to enhance the competence of juries and 
quite likely to undermine their representa- 
tional character. 

It may yet be argued, however, that sub- 
jective screening ought to be authorized be- 
cause, even if inefficient and inaccurate, it 
is the only process available to weed out 
those whose incapacity will not show up un- 
der objective tests. That argument might be 
persuasive if there were compelling evidence 
that in the absence of such screening our 
juries would be substantially infected with 
incompetent jurors. 

Existing evidence, however, is quite to the 
contrary. The process of random selection 
from a broadly based list, coupled with dis- 
qualification on the basis of objective criteria 
only, is already operative in a substantial 
number of judicial districts, For example, 
such a selection process has been in use in 
the district of Nevada for approximately 40 
years. There have been no substantial allega- 
tions of jury incompetence in the Federal 
courts of that State. Likewise, in a number 
of heavily populated judicial districts the 
experience has been the same. 

In the eastern district of Michigan, encom- 
passing Detroit, such a system has been in 
use in the US. district court for 10 to 15 
years, without substantial complaint that 
juries do not perform at high levels. The fol- 
lowing judicial districts also employ systems 
that do not differ significantly from the ran- 
dom-selection and objective-criteria princi- 
ples of S. 989, although they may differ 
widely in the details of how these principles 
are administered: Alaska, the four Califor- 
nia districts, the Canal Zone, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, the southern district of Florida, the 
middie and northern districts of Georgia, 
Hawaii, the northern and southern districts 
of Illinois, the eastern and western districts 
of Missouri,“ Minnesota, Massachusetts, the 
eastern district of Louisiana, New Jersey, the 
eastern district of New York, North Dakota, 
the southern district of Ohio, the eastern 
district of Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, Rhode Is- 
land, Utah, the eastern district of Virginia, 


17 See sec. 1867 of S. 989. 

*The clerk of the U.S. District Court for 
the Western District of Missouri, comment- 
ing on that district’s experience with its 
random selection system, stated: 

“A review of the questionnaires returned 
to date makes it apparent that this is the 
best cross section, both from various sections 
of the communities and various economic 
levels, that has been available for jury wheels 
in the western district of Missouri. The re- 
sponse to the questionnaires has been much 
greater than in the past and the conclusion 
may be drawn that people who feel an obli- 
gation to register or to vote also feel a duty 
to respond to jury service.” Second Report 
to the Court En Banc on Operation of New 
System of Random Selection of All Prospec- 
tive Jurors from Registration and Voting 
Records, Feb. 24, 1967, reprinted in hearings, 
“Federal Jury Selection,” at p. 652. 
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and the eastern district of Wisconsin.” The 
Judicial Conference of the United States and 
its Committee on the Operation of the Jury 
System concluded that there was no evidence 
of lower juror quality in districts whose 
processes of selection embody the principles 
of the proposed bill. 

The Conference’s conclusion is buttressed 
by the University of Chicago’s jury proj- 
ect—the most comprehensive statistical 
study of the American jury system that has 
yet appeared, The results of that study have 
been published by Profs, Harry Kalven, Jr., 
and Hans Zeisel in their book “The Amer- 
ican Jury,” and were presented at subcom- 
mittee hearings. 

The Chicago jury project investigated 3,576 
criminal jury cases over a 12-year period.” 
By asking questions of each judge involved 
designed to compare the jury's verdict and 
performance with the judge’s assessment of 
the case, the project demonstrated that ju- 
ries, as they are presently selected, are com- 
petent to understand the cases put before 
them. The basic finding was that the jury 
and the judge agreed as to the outcome in 75 
percent of the cases, That agreement is an 


1° The list in the text contains judicial dis- 
tricts employing systems that, without sig- 
nificant deviation, embody the major prin- 
ciples of S. 989: random selection from a 
broadly based list together with elimination 
of unsuitable candidates on the basis of ob- 
jective criteria only. See Hearings, “Federal 
Jury Selection,” app. II. In some of the dis- 
tricts enumerated, voter lists are not used, 
but for the purpose of assessing the impact 
of the principles embodied in S. 989 upon 
juror competence, this difference is not sig- 
nificant. In these instances the districts use 
a broadly based list or combination of lists— 
reflecting, in a manner approximating the 
voter list, a cross section of the community. 
Moreover, a number of districts do use voter 
lists as the source of potential jurors. In- 
cluded among these are: the eastern and 
southern districts of Illinois, the northern 
and middle districts of Georgia, the western 
district of Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, 
the eastern and southern districts of New 
York, and the southern district of Ohio. 

Finally, it should be noted that some dis- 
tricts have not been included in the list in 
the text even though they use jury selection 
systems quite like that embodied in S. 989. 
For example, in the district of Oregon, which 
uses objective criteria exclusively to elimi- 
nate unsuitable candidates, voter lists are 
used for 98 percent of the names initially 
selected. But the jury commission in the dis- 
trict of Oregon chooses the remaining 2 
percent from various minority groups in 
order to assure representation of these 
groups on jury arrays and venires. Since this 
feature of the plan deviates from a strict sys- 
tem of random selection, the district of Ore- 
gon is not included in the list in the text, 

% The Honorable Henry J. Friendly, of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
took note of the thoroughness and high 
quality of the study in his review of The 
American Jury”: 

“This is the sort of lawbook that appears 
once in a decade. * * * This volume has in- 
deed been long in coming. But if the authors 
had written the book rapidly, they would not 
have written the book they have. A pioneer- 
ing work like this needs time. Entirely new 
tools had to be engineered, tested and re- 
modeled; data had to be collected, analyzed, 
and reanalyzed. * * * This is a book to be 
savored and reread, not one to be gulped at 
a single sitting. Brilliantly avoiding Prof. T. 
R. Powell’s barb at the kind of research 
where ‘counters don’t think and thinkers 
don’t count,’ it shows how, in the hands of 
imaginative scholars and skillful writers, 
figures can enrich old insights and afford 
new ones.” Friendly, Book Review, 33 U. Chi. 
L. Rev. 884 (1966) . 
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index of jury competence, for if the jury 
fails to understand the case, it must be de- 
ciding a different case from the judge. And 
if it is deciding a different case, its agree- 
ment with the judge would be a matter of 
chance—a hypothesis that does not square 
with so high a percentage of agreement as 
75 percent. Moreover, where ents 
did occur, only one judge cited the failure of 
the jury to understand the case as a reason 
for it. 

In cases the judges regarded as “difficult” 
to comprehend, the project discovered that 
the juries came back to court with inquiries 
twice as often as in cases regarded as “easy.” 
Hence jurors apparently perceived the “‘diffi- 
cult” cases as “difficult” and the “easy” ones 
as “easy.” Moreover, as might be expected, 
the percentage of disagreement between 
judge and jury increased in cases the judges 
regarded as “close” or difficult to decide. But 
disagreement did not increase in cases re- 
garded as difficult to comprehend, although 
not “close.” Again the juries appeared to 
have understood the difficult cases, since they 
differed with the judges as to the outcome 
largely in cases in which judges found room 
for disagreement by labeling them “close,” 
whether “easy” or “difficult” to compre- 
hend. 

Professors Kalven and Zeisel testified at 
hearings held by the subcommittee that the 
results of the Chicago project were nearly 
uniform across the country. This finding is 
the basis for their conclusion that juries 
chosen without the aid of subjective screen- 
ing are no less competent than juries se- 
lected after such screening. No statistical 
study has concluded otherwise. Thus, there 
is no convincing evidence that random se- 
lection plus objective criteria must be sup- 
plemented by subjective interviews in order 
to ensure competent juries. Indeed, the suc- 
cess of so many judicial districts using sys- 
tems based entirely on random selection and 
objective criteria * virtually compels the op- 
posite conclusion. In view of these highly 
persuasive and mutually reinforcing lines of 
evidence, your committee cannot conclude 
that subjective criteria and personal inter- 
views are n to imsure the compe- 
tence of Federal juries. Accordingly, there 
is no justification for including in S. 989 any 
provision for subjective screening, the hap- 
hazard results of which would otherwise 
threaten the cross-sectional goal of the jury 
selection process and burden the admin- 
istration of justice in the Federal courts. 

As noted earlier, significant provisions are 
contained in S. 989 that substantially guar- 
antee juror competence, and the existence 
of these provisions buttresses the conclusion 
that subjective screening is unnecessary. The 
initial line of defense against incompetence 
is the requirement that voter lists be used 
as the primary source of potential jurors. 
Voter lists contain an important built-in 
screening element in that they eliminate 
those individuals who are either unqualified 
to vote or insufficiently interested in the 
world about them to do so. But above and 
beyond that manifestation of interest in the 
affairs of citizenship stand the objective 
qualifications required by S. 989. A juror 
must be able to read, write, and understand 
the English language with a degree of pro- 
ficiency sufficient to understand and fill out 
a juror qualification form. In case of doubt 
the potential juror may be required to fill 
out a second form in the presence of the 
clerk or jury commission. The candidate’s 
performance at this point may then be re- 
ported to the court. The potential juror must 
also be able to speak the English language. 

The proposed legislation disqualifies those 
incapable of rendering satisfactory jury 
service by reason of mental or physical in- 
firmity. The bill also contains some guaran- 
tee of “probity” at least to the extent that 


See supra, at p. —. 
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persons are disqualified who have charges 
pending against them for, or have been con- 
victed of, a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for more than 1 year. Moreover, the 
i-year residence requirement assures some 
substantial nexus between a juror and the 
community whose sense of justice the jury 
as a whole is expected to reflect. 

The foregoing screens will eliminate vir- 
tually all those who ought not to be al- 
lowed to serve on a jury—the illiterate, the 
feeble-minded, the insane, the decrepit, the 
infirm, the accused, and the criminal. But 
the bill gives the judges further powers to 
eliminate incompetents. Under provisions of 
proposed section 1866(c) (2) a district judge 
can exclude those summoned who “may be 
unable to render impartial jury service,” or 
whose service “would disrupt the proceed- 
ings.” And under 1866(c)(5) the judge can 
exclude those whose service he determines 
“would be likely to threaten the secrecy of 
the proceedings or otherwise adversely affect 
the integrity of jury deliberations.” 

The explicit conferral of these powers upon 
the judge is a feature of S. 989 that responds 
to an important need, As Senator Ervin 
pointed out at the subcommittee hearings, 
any bill would be deficient if it left a judge 
powerless to eliminate at least the most un- 
desirable candidates who otherwise meet the 
statutory qualifications for service. 

No such power vacuum exists under the 
reported bill. The judge has power to exclude 
those whose impartiality is seriously in ques- 
tion and those who “would be likely to dis- 
rupt the proceedings.” It is intended that 
“disrupt the proceedings” include only physi- 
cal disruption of the proceedings. For ex- 
ample, the “community drunk” who would 
be likely to disturb orderly processes in the 
jury room can be excluded under this cri- 
terion. Other possible kinds of disruption are 
to be dealt with under section 1866(c) (5). 
A notorious underworld figure who has never 
been convicted and is currently free from 
any criminal charge could, under that sec- 
tion, be excluded from a grand jury if his 
service would be likely to “threaten the 
secrecy of the proceedings.” And the hobo 
who cannot be trusted to appear each day in 
court might be excluded on the ground that 
his participation might “adversely affect the 
integrity of jury deliberations.” Section 1866 
(c) (5) is thus designed to insure that the 
Judge has power to eliminate the rare per- 
son who is technically “qualified” to serve 
but who is clearly unsuited for such service. 
Since it is contemplated that these instances 
will indeed be rare, exclusion under clause 
(5) is limited to one per centum of the num- 
ber of persons who return executed juror 
qualification forms during the period be- 
tween two consecutive fillings of the master 
jury wheel. This percentage limitation will 
also help to prevent abuse of the otherwise 
broadly phrased language of the clause. 

The provisions for exclusion under these 
statutory criteria differ in important ways 
from a system of pretrial subjective screen- 
ing. These provisions would authorize the 
exclusion of persons only in the unusual in- 
stances and, therefore, in contrast with pre- 
trial subjective screening of every potential 
juror, they do not seriously threaten the 
representational goal of the selection process. 

Finally, after the foregoing statutory 
screens have come into play, the proposed 
bill preserves the traditional right of the 
parties to challenge a juror for cause or to 
strike him peremptorily. The eagerness of at 
least one party to eliminate an unsuited 
juror cannot be discounted as an effective 
bulwark against all forms of juror incom- 
petence. 

It is possible, of course, that an unsuit- 
able juror will occasionally slip by. But he 
slips by under present systems of selection 
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and no system of subjective interviews could 
promise perfection in this regard. Indeed, as 
noted previously, subjective screening is des- 
tined not only to fall short of perfection, but 
to yleld unwanted exclusions as well. Since 
there is also no empirical evidence that jury 
competence is dependent upon it, there is no 
reason to adopt a provision that is likely to 
impair other goals of the jury selection 
process. 

Accordingly, your committee is convinced 
that S. 989 contains features that will elim- 
inate virtually every candidate unsuited for 
service. 

But the proposed legislation does not rest 
with the elimination of the unsuited. The 
bill also contains provisions that your com- 
mittee believes will upgrade the competence 
of Federal juries. 

Under the bill, each plan will specify 
groups whose members may be excused or 
exempt from service. Although individual 
hardship excuses will still be possible, the 
specification of the groups who may justifi- 
ably avoid jury service will make it more 
difficult for members of the community who 
do not fall within these groups to avoid 
service on spurious grounds, Many profes- 
sional and business people now easily avoid 
service on the ground that they are “busy 
people.” Some will still be able to obtain 
individual excuses when they are under 
genuine hardship. But the casual granting 
of excuses to these presumably more intel- 
ligent members of the community will no 
longer be possible. Enhanced jury perform- 
ance, as well as an enhanced community 
cross section, will be the result. 

Jury performance will be enhanced as well 
by closer approximation as the cross sec- 
tional goal under the bill. It must be remem- 
bered that the jury is designed not only to 
understand the case, but also to reflect the 
community’s sense of justice in deciding it. 
As long as there are significant departures 
from the cross sectional goal, biased juries 
are the result—biased in the sense that they 
reflect a slanted view of the community they 
are supposed to represent. 

Therefore, although your committee re- 
gards the identification of competent jurors 
as a fundamental goal of jury selection, it 
determined that a provision for subjective 
screening would not constitute wise legisla- 
tion, In your committee’s view, the reported 
bill contains provisions that fully ensure 
continuing high levels of performance from 
Federal juries without any serious risk that 
other important goals of the jury selection 
process will suffer. 

This conclusion is amply supported by the 
record developed at subcommittee hearings. 
Of 36 witnesses only four favored some form 
of subjective screening and only one of the 
four favored vesting such discretionary pow- 
er in the clerk or jury commission, The 
statement of Judge Joseph S, Lord III re- 
fiects the views of those who vigorously op- 
posed any such subjectivity in the selection 
process: 

“The simple fact of the matter is that if 
what we seek in jury selection is a fair repre- 
sentation of the whole community, it makes 
less than good sense to formulate—or indeed, 
to permit the formulation by others of—cri- 
teria which fall short of empirical certainty, 
when the tools with which to structure a 
virtually unassailable device for representa- 
tive jury selection are already at hand.” * 

In his oral testimony Judge Lord added 
“that when you get into relative terms, like 
common sense, you are dealing with very, 
very dangerous language and with very, very 
dangerous standards. * * * If we are going 
to have a true random cross section and 
truly random selection, then I think the 
qualifications should not be dependent on 
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such things, such intangibles, as probity, 
common sense, and so forth.” “ 

Judge Lord's views were substantiated from 
the statistician’s point of view by Prof. Ed- 
win Mills, of Johns Hopkins University: 

“In general, I believe that the dangers of 
such subjective criteria are great and that 
they should be permitted only when the 
need is clear and great.” And Professor Mills 
went on to conclude that existing empirical 
evidence demonstrated no such need. 

The statement of Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., is 
also illustrative: 

“The creation of additional tests concern- 
ing intelligence, integrity, morality, and 
common sense would negate the very prin- 
ciple of equality reflected in the phrase ‘a 
jury of his peers.’ * * * Worst of all, by 
creating a vague subjective test * * * the 
mechanical application of random sampling 
is defeated and the certainty of equality 
predicated on objective tests is totally lost.“ 

This testimony was endorsed by nearly 50 
organizations representing a broad 
of American opinion, including: the National 
Association of Real Estate Brokers, Inc., the 
Improved Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks of the World, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church-Division of Christian Citizenship, 
the National Catholic Conference for Inter- 
racial Justice, the National Council of 
Jewish Women, the National Council of Ne- 
gro Women, the National Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, the American Newspaper 
Guild, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union of America and the United 
Automobile Workers of America.“ 

In the last analysis, however, the words of 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark state the 
case most forcefully: 

I think we have intelligent jurors. I think 
we are a nation of intelligent people, and I 
think we can judge each other fairly without 
trying to make subjective judgments about 
who is wise, who is good, and who is truth- 
ful. * * * I would rest my case with the 
people.” # 

Section analysis 

Section 101 is the body of the statute, 
amending sections 1861 through 1869 of title 
28 of the United States Code. 

The new section 1861 sets forth the policy 
underlying the legislation. It establishes, as 
the policy of the United States, that all 
litigants in Federal courts entitled to trial by 
jury shall have the right to grand and petit 
juries selected at random from a cross section 
of the community. No litigant has the right 
to a jury that itself mirrors the makeup of 
the community. On any single jury some 
groups may be over-represented and others 
under-represented. But the technique of ran- 
dom selection tends to ensure, according to 
the laws of probability, that distortion most 
often will be minor and will even out in the 
long run. If a given jury is not a perfect cross 
section of the community that situation is a 
product of the laws of chance, together with 
the permissible statutory grounds for elim- 
ination from service set forth in the act, and 
not of impermissible discrimination. 

The new section 1861 also guarantees the 
right of qualified citizens to an opportunity 
to be “considered for service” under the pro- 
cedures set forth. No citizen has the right to 
be selected or the right to serve. But each 
qualified citizen has an equal opportunity to 
cause his name to be among those from 
which random selection is made. Under this 
bill, a citizen may avail himself of that op- 
portunity by registering to vote, or by voting. 
Moreover, in accord with section 1863(b) (2), 
voter lists will be supplemented by other 
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sources of names if they do not reflect a com- 
munity cross section.“ 

The new section 1862 im ts the 
cross-sectional policy of section 1861 by ex- 
pressly prohibiting discrimination in the 
Federal grand and petit jury selection proc- 
ess. It extends the present statutory ban on 
discrimination on the ground of race or 
color to discrimination on the ground of reli- 
gion, sex, national origin or economic status. 

The new section 1863 requires each ju- 
dicial district or division to adopt a formal 
plan for random jury selection. The plan 
must be consistent with the policy objectives 
of the bill and also must contain a variety 
of provisions specified in this section. The 
plan must be approved by a reviewing panel 
comprised of the members of the appropriate 
judicial council and either the chief judge 
of the appropriate judicial district or some 
other active judge from that district ap- 
pointed by the chief judge. Your committee 
believes that the addition of the reviewing 
process of a district judge from the district 
court whose plan is under review will insure 
that any special considerations underlying 
particular features of the district court’s 
plan will be given adequate weight by the 
reviewing panel. The plan is also subject to 
rules and regulations adopted by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. The review- 
ing panel is to examine the district court’s 
plan not so much for its effectiveness—which 
is primarily the responsibility of the district 
court—but rather for compliance of the plan 
with the statutory requirements. It is not 
intended that the panel should be able to 
substitute its own plan for the district 
court’s if the district court’s plan complies 
with the statute, 

There is abundant precedent for having 
circuit Judges review the selection plan even 
though these same judges may later be re- 
quired to hear an appeal testing the legality 
of the plan. For instance, the Supreme Court 
establishes the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure and the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, and the Supreme Court is also 
the ultimate arbiter of the validity of those 
rules. See, for example, Sibbach v. Wilson 
& Co., 312 U.S. 1, wherein the Court con- 
sidered the validity of Federal Rule of Civil 
Procedure 35, Likewise, the judicial council 
of the circuit, pursuant to section 332 of 
title 28, may make orders for the courts 
within the circuit, and may then sit as the 
arbiter of the validity of those orders. In fact, 
the approval provision in the proposed 
statute may only make crystal clear the 
scope of the power that the judicial councils 
pursuant to section 332 already have to 
modify or approve local plans, for that sec- 
tion provides that “each judicial council 
shall make all necessary orders for the effec- 
tive and expeditious administration of the 
courts within its circuit.” Presumably this 
authority embraces jury selection procedures 
as well as other matters of judicial admin- 
istration and, but for the limitations of sec- 
tion 1863(a), might permit the judicial 
council to substitute its Judgment for the 
district court's in choosing among several 
plans each of which complies with the 
statute. Finally, the involvement of the re- 
viewing panels in the approval of jury selec- 
tion plans may, by subjecting the plan to the 
deliberation of a second body, increase the 
likelihood that the plan will comply with the 
statutory provisions, and thereby reduce the 
likelihood of challenges. 


It is true that the bill also permits com- 
plete substitution of other lists for the voting 
list in certain cases. But these instances will 
be rare. And, in any event, substitution may 
take place only where necessary to further 
the policies of the act. Equal opportunity to 
be considered for service is a central policy 
that will have to be accommodated when 
such substitution is contemplated, 
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Although the plan adopted in each locality 
is subject to a number of requirements, the 
plan approach is designed to provide a sig- 
nificant measure of flexibility so that locali- 
ties may adjust the administration of jury 
selection to their particular needs, This bill 
therefore eliminates, in large part, the rigidi- 
ties that were the cause of much concern in 
last year’s attempt at jury reform. As Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff noted in his statement 
before the subcommittee: 

“I would like to say that S. 989, which is 
the measure carefully drawn by the Judicial 
Conference Committee, is a great improve- 
ment over the bill that was before you last 
year. The bill, S. 989, eliminates many of the 
ponderous and unworkable features of last 
year’s bill.“ % 

Mrs. Ruth LaFave, clerk of the U.S. Court 
for the Eastern District of Wisconsin, reached 
a similar conclusion in her statement: 

“Not only does S. 989 overcome the techni- 
cal objections voiced by the clerks in last 
year’s hearings but it contains the following 
features which I believe add to its feasibility: 

“(1) The provision for adoption of a plan 
for random selection by each district (pat- 
terned after the Criminal Justice Act) tailor- 
made to meet the needs of each dis- 
trict. * % ona 

Subsection (b) of section 1863 sets forth 
the general framework for each plan. Al- 
though certain features are mandatory, sev- 
eral choices are permitted. Under subsection 
(b) (I), each plan must designate an official 
to manage the selection process, but a jury 
commission is not required unless the plan 
chooses to establish one. But whether a clerk 
or commissioner manages the selection proc- 
ess, responsibility for supervision and control 
lies with the chief judge of the district or 
such other judge as the plan may provide. In 
locating ultimate responsibility in the hands 
of the district judge, this section adopts the 
principle of H.R. 5640, passed by the House 
in the first session of the 89th Congress. It 
hereby clearly resolves all doubt about the 
locus of final supervisory authority over the 
day-to-day operation of the selection system. 

Special provision is made for the District 
of Columbia to retain its three-man jury 
commission. 

Subsection (b)(2) contains the funda- 
mental requirement that voter lists be used 
as the basic source of juror names. In accord 
with the theme of flexibility, each district 
plan may choose whether to use voter regis- 
tration lists or lists of actual voters. These 
alternatives are offered because the preferred 
source, the registration lists, may not be 
up-to-date in some areas, Moreover, the bill 
recognizes that in some areas voter lists of 
all kinds may be insufficient to implement 
the policies of the act, by reason of local 
voting practices. Where that is true, the plan 
must prescribe other sources to supplement 
the voter lists, In some cases, voter lists may 
be so inadequate that they should be sup- 
planted by other lists that will further the 
policies of the act. The bill states that such 
substitution should take place, but only in 
those rare instances in which it is necessary 
to do so. 

Certain exceptions to the voter list re- 
quirement are established. Thus, the bill 
allows the District of Columbia plan to 
specify that the city directory may constitute 
the basic source from which the names of 
prospective jurors are to be drawn, Since in 
the District of Columbia there is voting only 
at Presidential elections, voters lists or voter 
registration lists would soon become out of 
date, especially in view of the mobility of the 
local population. Moreover, many persons 
who are inhabitants of the District of Co- 
lumbia and who are otherwise eligible for 
jury service, do not vote in the District since 
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they maintain a technical voting residence 
elsewhere. On the other hand, the city direc- 
tory in the District of Columbia provides a 
comprehensive source of potential juror 
names. Judge Holtzoff of the district court 
in the District of Columbia stated in his 
testimony that “the city directory contains 
names of the entire population.” He con- 
cluded that it “produces the best cross sec- 
tion” because it is the most comprehensive 
list there is.“ Likewise, the plans for Puerto 
Rico and the Canal Zone may prescribe 
sources other than voter lists since these 
districts face special problems. In the Canal 
Zone there are no elections, and in Puerto 
Rico the voter lists would contain many 
names of persons not literate in English and 
therefore not qualified for jury service. 

Subsection (b)(3) requires each plan to 
specify a procedure for random selection 
from the voter lists. These procedures will, 
therefore, vary from district to district in 
accord with local needs. Voter lists are kept 
in forms suitable for processing by com- 
puter in some of the larger districts, but most 
districts probably will have to rely on some 
method of manual selection analogous to 
picking, say, every 37th name on the lists. 
But each procedure must ensure that the 
names so selected are placed in a master jury 
wheel and that each political subdivision 
of a district or division is substantially 
proportionally represented in the master 
wheel, 

Subsection (b)(4) of section 1863 pro- 
vides for the master jury wheel and pre- 
scribes that each plan shall fix a minimum 
number of names to be placed in it initially. 
The formula for the minimum number has 
been reduced in this bill, in response to ob- 
jections registered against versions of last 
year’s jury reform proposals. Several clerks 
of court had objected to the requirement in 
last year's bill that the master jury wheel 
contain at least 1 percent of the total number 
of persons on the basic source list, This 
year's measure accommodates that objection 
by reducing the percentage requirement to 
one-half of 1 percent and by providing fur- 
ther that if this requirement is still too 
onerous the plan may fix a smaller number, 
but in no event less than 1,000. This section 
of S. 989 also eliminates another feature of 
last year's proposal to which objections were 
raised by many clerks, Last year’s bill re- 
quired a refilling of the master wheel at spec- 
ified times. This bill requires only “periodic” 
emptying and refilling of the wheel at such 
times as each plan shall specify. 

Local flexibility is the theme of subsec- 
tions (b) (5) and (6) as well. Subsection (b) 
(5) permits each plan to identify occupa- 
tional or other groups of persons whose mem- 
bers may request excuse from service. There 
must be a finding that service by such a 
group would entail “undue hardship or ex- 
treme inconvenience to the members 
thereof,” and that excuse upon individual 
request would not be inconsistent with the 
basic policies of the bill, Such groups might 
include, among others, doctors, ministers, 
sole proprietors of businesses, and mothers 
with young children. Members of excused 
groups could serve if they desired to do so, 
but a request for an excuse must be granted. 
For example, a mother with young children 
might prefer to hire a babysitter in order to 
be free for jury duty, but if she chooses not 
to hire one her request for an excuse must 
be granted. 

Subsection (b)(6) requires the plans to 
specify those groups whose members are ex- 
empt from jury service, i.e., who cannot serve 
even if they desire to do so. The plan must 
find that the exemption of such groups is 
“in the public interest” and would not be 
inconsistent with the basic policies of the bill, 
Each plan is required to exempt those groups 
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presently exempted by statute: soldiers, 
policemen and firemen, and public officers, 

Subsection (b) (7) permits local flexibility 
in excusing jurors because of the hardship 
involved in traveling long distances to the 
courthouse. Prospective jurors residing far- 
ther from the courthouse than a distance 
fixed in the local plan may individually re- 
quest to be excused from service because of 
the travel hardship. This distance will be 
fixed in each plan in accordance with local 
conditions, The subsection makes clear that 
the excuse category based upon distance may 
state that distance either in terms of miles 
or travel time. This provision recognizes that, 
in certain States, persons residing hundreds 
of miles from the courthouse may be able 
to take advantage of modern transportation 
facilities whereas those residing relatively 
close to the court may encounter transpor- 
tation conditions that would make their 
travel time substantially longer. In short, 
the bill allows each district to assess its own 
setting so as to ensure that people in certain 
groups are not burdened by geographical and 
transportation hardship. 

Since names of prospective jurors will be 
selected from the voter lists of all political 
subdivisions within the district or division, 
persons living far from the courthouse will, 
in contrast to present practice, be afforded 
the opportunity to serve if they desire to do 
so, but a request for an excuse must be 
granted. 

Subsection (b)(8) allows each district to 
provide a time for the disclosure of the 
names drawn from the qualified wheel. It 
thereby permits the present diversity of prac- 
tice to continue. Some district courts keep 
juror names confidential for fear of jury 
tampering. Other district courts routinely 
publicize the names. 

Subsection (b) (9) allows each plan to set 
up its own procedure for the assignment of 
qualified jurors to grand and petit jury 
panels, Thus “rotation” methods or jury 
“pools” or other devices may still be used. 

Subsection (c) requires each district court 
to devise its plan and transmit it to the 
judicial council of the relevant circuit with- 
in 120 days after enactment. This should pro- 
vide sufficient time for the district courts to 
devise plans that are in harmony with the 
requirements of this legislation, and since 
the effective date of the act is 270 days after 
enactment, the districts will have an addi- 
tional 150 days in which to bring the ap- 
proved plan into operation. 

Subsection (d) requires the relevant offi- 
cials to make the voter lists or other appro- 
priate records available to the jury commis- 
sioner or clerk at reasonable times. It also 
confers upon the district courts jurisdiction 
to compel compliance upon application by 
the Attorney General. 

The new section 1864 directs a public ran- 
dom drawing of as many names as necessary 
for jury service from the master wheel. These 
names are arran alphabetically and a 
juror qualification form is mailed to each 
person. The recipient of the form is in- 
structed to fill it out and return it by mail 
within 10 days. The bill also requires the 
returned form to be “sworn.” Notarization is 
not to be required, but it is intended that the 
forms include provision for eliciting the 
sworn statement of the candidate that his 
responses are true to the best of his knowl- 
edge. 

The provision for return by mail consti- 
tutes an improvement over versions of last 
year’s bill that required an initial personal 
appearance to fill out the jury form in every 
instance. Under the bill, the clerk, commis- 
sioner, or court may require a potential juror 
to fill out a second form at the time of his 
appearance for jury service. This provision 
will be useful in resolving doubts about a 
juror’s literacy. Moreover, although persons 
summoned for jury service who complete a 
second form are to be paid the usual juror’s 
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fees whether or not they ultimately qualify 
for service, the elimination of special per- 
sonal appearances prior to the time for jury 
service will substantially reduce the cost of 
administering the selection process. 

The provision with regard to filling out a 
second qualification form states that any 
person may be required to complete an addi- 
cional form in the presence of the jury com- 
mission, the clerk, or the court, at which 
time, in such cases as it appears warranted, 
the person may be questioned but only with 
regard to his responses to the questions con- 
tained on the form. Any information thus 
acquired by the clerk or jury commission may 
be noted on the juror qualification form and 
transmitted to the judge for use by him in 
making the determinations required in sec- 
tion 1865(a). In adding to the original bill 
the sentences involved in the provision, it 
was not the intention of your committee to 
authorize the clerk or jury commission to 
carry on subjective interviews or to substitute 
the questioner’s subjective judgment for 
facts that ascertain objectively whether the 
potential juror is qualified under the criteria 
of the bill. The was only to make 
clear what was implicit in the original version 
of the bill—that the clerk or jury commis- 
sion is to gather factual information that 
will assist the judge in making his own 
determinations under section 1865. 

New section 1864 also contains a criminal 
penalty in subsection (b) imposing sanc- 
tions upon those who do not return an 
executed juror qualification form and ignore 
subsequent summonses to appear at the 
courthouse to fill out the form. A willful 
material misrepresentation on the quali- 
fication form also subjects a prospective 
juror to criminal penalties. 

The duties imposed on the clerk or jury 
commissioner under subsection 1864(a) may, 
in accordance with the relevant plan, be 
performed by the clerk even if there is a 
jury commission; alternatively, some or all 
of these duties may be assigned by the plan 
to the jury commission. Thus this subsection 
of the bill carries out the general policy of 
providing a flexible mechanism for adjust- 
ment to local conditions. 

The new sections 1865 and 1866 outline 
the selection process from the stage at which 
returned qualification forms are examined 
through the final designation of the jury. 
Central to each section is a careful articu- 
lation of the grounds upon which persons 
may be eliminated from jury service as: 
“disqualified,” “exempt,” “excused” or “ex- 
cluded.” 

Section 1865 sets forth the grounds for 
eliminating a candidate prior to summoning 
him to court. In the language of the sec- 
tion, candidates may be eliminated at this 
stage only if they are “unqualified” to 
serve, or are “exempt” or “excused” under 
the district court plan. All candidates are 
“qualified” unless they are subject to the 
disqualifying criteria explicitly set forth in 
subsection 1865(b). But some are automati- 
cally barred if they fall within an “exemp- 
tion“ category described in the plan (eg. 
policemen) and others may request to be “ex- 
cused” if they are members of groups spec- 
ified in the plan whose service is permissible, 
but not mandatory (e.g. the plan might 
provide for excuses, upon request, for all 
mothers with children under six). The sec- 
tion makes clear that exemptions and re- 
quests for excuses are to be determined by 
reference to the candidate’s qualification 
form, and any other competent evidence— 
i.e., evidence which does not consist of sub- 
jective conclusions that would be contrary 
to the requirement of the Act that exemp- 
tions and excuses be determined only by 
reference to objective criteria. 

At this pretrial stage a candidate may also 
be found “unqualified,” but the bill would 
bring about important changes in the dis- 
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qualification practices currently used in 
many districts. Under the new statute no 
criterion for disqualification can be added 
to those explicitly set forth in section 
1865 (a): age, length of residence within the 
district, illiteracy, physical or mental dis- 
ability, and criminality.“ Most importantly, 
section 1865(a) makes clear that for dis- 
qualifications, as is true for exemptions and 
excuses, subjective tests are prohibited. The 
bill designedly establishes only criteria that 
are considered to be directly and nondis- 
cursively understandable. Thus, the dis- 
qualification criteria of section 1865(a) are 
purposely criteria that are capable of objec- 
tive demonstration, in the sense that they 
are subject to proof by facts without any 
substantial possibility of distortion or in- 
terpretation of those facts by personal feel- 
ings or prejudices. Consequently, the bill 
contemplates a scheme whereby the only 
kind of evidence that can be used permissibly 
in making the determination of whether a 
potential juror is disqualified from service 
is competent evidence. Responses to the 
qualification form constitute the primary 
source of such evidence. But other competent 
evidence may also be used. The purpose of 
this restriction on the kind of evidence that 
may be used is to prevent a disqualification 
from being made on the basis of subjective 
considerations, such as the unsupported 
opinion of the clerk or other such evidence 
that is not verifiable independently of per- 
sonal feelings. Thus, documentary evidence 
and testimony will be admissible as “com- 
petent evidence,” although incompetent 
hearsay and non-expert opinion evidence will 
be excluded, 

As introducted, S. 989 contained a section 
1865(c) that reads as follows: 

“Only objective criteria may be used to 
determine whether any person has satis- 
fied any qualification for jury service or 
whether a basis exists for exempting or ex- 
cusing any person for jury service.” 

This subsection was specifically designed 
to emphasize that subjective tests are no 
longer permissible. Your committee elimi- 
nated the subsection because it determined 
that the strict policy of objectivity is amply 
stated in subsection (a) by virtue of the pro- 
vision limiting decisions to eliminate candi- 
dates to those based upon competent 
evidence. Subsection (c) was therefore re- 
dundant, and its elimination represents no 
departure whatever from the principle of 
objectivity set forth in the bill. 

Section 1866 outlines the final stages of 
the selection process. The names of all can- 
didates determined to be qualified under 
section 1865, and not exempt or excused pur- 
suant to the district court plan, are placed 
in the “qualified jury wheel.” As grand 
and petit jurors are needed, a pool of names 
is selected from that wheel, again at random. 
The bill does not require that the jury for 
an individual case be drawn at random di- 
rectly from the qualified jury wheel. In- 
stead, it permits procedures designed to 
utilize jurors more efficiently, such as jury 
“pools” and “rotation” systems. Subsection 
(b) provides for the service of summonses 
upon the persons so selected. 

But section 1866 also recognizes that 
“qualified” candidates who are not within 
the categories of exemption and excuse set 
forth in plan may yet be eliminated under 
proper circumstances when they are sum- 
moned to court. For example, subsections 
(e) (3) and (e) (4) specifically preserve two 
traditional bases for elimination—elimina- 
tion upon peremptory challenge and the 


* With one exception, these criteria mirror 
the requirements for service enumerated in 
the present statute. The one exception is the 
disqualification of those against whom a 
charge is pending for a crime punishable by 
imprisonment for more than 1 year. 
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challenge for cause. Candidates are to be 
eliminated pursuant to the procedures pres- 
ently specified in section 1870 of title 28, 
and in Federal Rule of Civil Procedure 47 
and Federal Rule of Criminal Procedure 24. 
In addition, other clauses of subsection (e) 
account for individual instances in which 
candidates, although technically “qualified,” 
should not serve. Thus, clause (1) of sub- 
section (c) enables the judge to grant to 
persons not included within the excuse 
categories set forth in the plan excuses for 
undue hardship or extreme inconvenience 
(eg., grave illness in the family). These 
excuses may be granted for such period as 
the judge deems necessary. At the end of 
the period, the prospective juror shall be 
summoned again for jury service. When re- 
summoned, such person may be reexcused 
if the hardship or inconvenience persists. 
This process of summons and excuse may 
be repeated as often as the judge determines 
that it is appropriate. When the cause for 
excuse finally ends, however, the person ex- 
cused is to be summoned for service immedi- 
ately without having his name reinserted in 
the qualified jury wheel. 

Clause (2) of subsection (c) enables the 
court to “exclude” candidates qualified 
under the criterla of section 1865(b) who are 
nevertheless “unable to render impartial jury 
service“ or who would be likely to physi- 
cally “disrupt the proceedings.” As noted 
earlier, these two grounds for elimination 
constitute an important line of defense 
against the plainly unsuitable juror who 
slips by the screening process prior to his 
appearance for service.** 

Candidates eliminated under section 
1866(c) (2)—(4) may sometimes be permitted 
to sit on other juries, e.g., if they are excluded 
upon peremptory challenge. In other situ- 
ations they may be prohibited from sitting 
on other juries, e.g., if they are excluded be- 
cause their service would be likely to physi- 
cally disrupt the proceedings. 

Clause (5) of section 1866(c) confers fur- 
ther power on the judge to exclude the un- 
suited from service. Those candidates whose 
service would be “likely to threaten the se- 
crecy of the proceedings, or otherwise ad- 
versely affect the integrity of jury delibera- 
tions,” may be excluded under this clause. 
Since the clause is designed to deal with 
the rare instances of the otherwise qualified 
juror who is nevertheless clearly unsuited 
for service, the bill includes certain protec- 
tions against abuse of its purpose. First, the 
number of persons excluded under the clause 
may not exceed 1 percent of the number of 
persons who return executed juror qualifica- 
tion forms during a specified period. And 
further, the names of persons excluded under 
the clause together with detailed explana- 
tions for the exclusions must be forwarded 
immediately to the appropriate judicial 


See supra, at pp. ——. As introduced, S. 
989 also included as another category within 
subsection (c) a provision that would have 
permitted the exclusion of a candidate “upon 
determination by the court upon challenge 
by a party or sua sponte that such person is 
unable for causes other than physical in- 
firmities to fill out a juror qualification form 
or is otherwise not qualified for jury service 
pursuant to sections 1863, 1864, 1865, and 
1866." 

This provision was designed to ensure that 
the judge had an opportunity to check in 
court whether the qualification determina- 
tions made up to that point were valid. Your 
committee eliminated that provision because 
it was redundant. No change whatsoever in 
substance is intended. Section 1865(a) makes 
clear that a judge has the power on his 
initiative” to make such determinations. 
Since that power is not limited by any time 
requirement, there is no reason to include a 
special provision in 1866 extending the power 
to cover proceedings in court. 
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council, which is given power to redress any 
misapplication of the clause. 

Subsection (d) requires that the jury com- 
mission or clerk make note in specified places 
of the reason for the disqualification, excuse, 
exemption, or exclusion of any person from 
jury service. This recording requirement con- 
stitutes an important means for checking 
on the operation of the selection system. 
Together with the requirement in section 
1868 that record be kept for a specified period 
of time, this provision will enable future 
Congresses to learn from the experience that 
develops under the new jury reform legisla- 
tion. Since this bill constitutes the first 
major attempt to organize Federal jury se- 
lection in a coherent manner, it is of the 
utmost importance that it include such de- 
vices for purposes of evaluating its effective- 
ness. 

Subsection (e) limits the extent to which 
jury service can be required of a person. In 
any two-year period, no person can be re- 
quired to serve as a petit juror for more than 
30 days (except to complete service in a par- 
ticular case), or to serve on more than one 
grand jury, or to serve on both a grand and 
petit jury. This provision is designed to dis- 
tribute the “burden” of jury service and to 
enhance the representative quality of juries. 
Moreover, since jury service involves direct 
participation in the democratic process, as 
many citizens as possible ought to have the 
chance to serve. 

Subsection (f) provides for the emergency 
needs of those courts in which there is an 
unanticipated shortage of petit jurors. In 
such a case the court may require the mar- 
shal to summon additional jurors selected 
at random from the prescribed Hsts in a 
manner consistent with the basic objectives 
of the bill. 

Subsection (g) contains a criminal penalty 
provision imposing sanctions upon those 
who, without good cause, fail to appear when 
summoned for jury service. 

The new section 1867 establishes the pro- 
cedure for challenging compliance with the 
act in the selection of both grand and petit 
juries. The Attorney General and the de- 
fendant in criminal cases, and both parties 
in civil cases, are allowed to challenge the 
selection procedures. But the provisions of 
the bill are designed to reduce the possibility 
that such challenges will be used for dilatory 
purposes. 

First, the bill sets time limitations upon 
the availability of challenges. Subsections 
(a), (b), and (c) specify that challenges 
must be offered before the voir dire begins. 
And if the challenging party discovered, or 
in the exercise of diligence could have dis- 
covered, the grounds for the challenge ear- 
lier, the challenging motion must be made 
within 7 days of that earlier date. For exam- 
ple, the statute requires that, where possible, 
the challenge to the grand jury be offered 
before empaneling of the grand jury. And 
with respect to grand or petit juries, a chal- 
lenging party would be required to examine 
the list of prospective jurors if the district 
court plan provides for early publication of 
the names. Failure to make the challenge 
at the earliest possible time is fatal under 
the proposed law. 

Second, other features of the bill will 
combine to reduce the dilatory potential of 
challenges by allowing for rapid disposition 
of such spurious claims as are raised. The 
specific and comprehensive nature of the 
provisions of the ect and the local plan will 
assure that there are readily available stand- 
ards against which the selection procedures 
may be measured. Thus, procedural regular- 
ity is the measure of the validity of the se- 
lection system. It is an appropriate meas- 
ure since the bill sets up a largely mechani- 
cal process in which the role of human dis- 
cretion is minimized. The bill does not guar- 
antee that each venire or each jury will mir- 
ror the structure of the community. It guar- 
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antees only that appropriate selection 
procedures have been used. Moreover, chal- 
lenges will lie only for substantial failure 
to comply with the statutory provisions. 
There is room for a doctrine of harmless 
error. For example, if the local plan should 
call for 2,000 names to be placed initially 
in the master wheel and only 1,990 names 
were used, the reviewing court could find 
such a departure harmless. The combination 
of specificity and the substantial failure to 
comply feature will mean that judges will 
have readily available standards against 
which they can measure the procedures ac- 
tually used.“ 

Third, there is a provision that a chal- 
lenge must disclose prejudice to the moving 
party arising from the alleged procedural 
deviation. 

The final basic safeguard against the dila- 
tory use of challenges is contained in section 
1867(d). It requires that the challenge mo- 
tion be accompanied by a sworn statement 
of facts which, if true, demonstrate a sub- 
stantial failure to comply with the statutory 
guide, This threshold requirement to a suc- 
cessful challenge will make it possible for 
the judge to review a challenge motion and 
swiftly dispose of it if it fails, on its face, 
to state a case for which a remedy could be 
granted. 

In addition to these features of the bill, 
your committee anticipates that since the 
local plan for selection will be a matter of 
public record, the secrecy that often pres- 
ently surrounds selection procedures will be 
eliminated, thereby reducing the tendency 
to make challenges merely to find out what 
kind of a selection procedure has been used. 
And finally, since each plan is approved by 
appellate judges, it will be relatively easy 
for district judges to dispose of frivolous 
claims. 

In aid of a motion challenging the selec- 
tion procedure, subsection (d) of new sec- 
tion 1867 entitles the challenging party to 
present the testimony of the commissioner 
or clerk if these officials are available. Like- 
wise, the challenging party may obtain rele- 
vant official records and papers which are not 
public or otherwise available. 

Subsection (e) makes clear that the pro- 
cedures prescribed in this section are the 
exclusive means for challenging compliance 
with the statute. Challenge procedures ex- 
isting under other laws are left intact for 
purposes of asserting rights created by other 
laws and for enforcing constitutional rights, 
but such other procedures may not be used 
to challenge compliance with this statute. 
Your committee feels constrained to recog- 
nize that these alternatives for raising rights 
created by other statutes and for raising con- 
stitutional challenges are not affected by 


3 Meeting the possibility of dilatory claims 
by creating a system conducive to rapid dis- 
position of such claims, S. 989 is adopting the 
principle which lies behind the doctrine of 
res judicata. In the res judicata situation, 
when counsel raises a claim that has already 
been adjudicated, the courts are able to pre- 
vent delay by having a means of rapid dis- 
position of the claim—citing the previous 
decision as res judicata. In the jury challenge 
system under S. 989, when counsel spuriously 
raises a challenge to the jury selection sys- 
tem, ready standards and a substantial com- 
pliance” requirement provide a rapid disposi- 
tion procedure serving the same function as 
citing the previous decision in the res 
judicata doctrine. Thus, when it is impos- 
sible to prevent claims which may be dila- 
tory (as in the res judicata situation) or 
when it is undesirable to prevent claims 
which may sometimes be dilatory (as in the 
jury selection challenge situation), the re- 
duction of the delay potential by providing 
for rapid disposition of the claims is the 
solution common to 8, 989 and the doctrine 
of res judicata. 
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the Act. This recognition is particularly apt 
in light of recent Supreme Court decisions 
indicating that the manner in which con- 
stitutional rights may be raised cannot be 
narrowly prescribed. See, e.g., Henry v. Mis- 
sissippi, 379 U.S. 443, 447 (1965); Douglas v. 
Alabama, 380 U.S. 415, 422 (1965). Subsec- 
tion (f) defines limitations on the public 
disclosure of otherwise confidential docu- 
ments that the section makes available to 
challenging parties. 

The new section 1868 provides for the 
preservation and disclosure of jury selec- 
tion records for at least four years after the 
master jury wheel is emptied and refilled 
and persons selected from that wheel have 
completed service. 

The new section 1869 defines a variety of 
critical terms. Notably, subsection (c) in- 
cludes within the definition of “voter reg- 
istration lists“ the list of eligible voters 
maintained by Federal examiners pursuant 
to the Voting Rights Act of 1965. The defini- 
tions of the terms “voter registration lists” 
and “lists of actual voters” in subsections 
(c) and (d) are restricted to apply to either 
the most recent State or the most recent 
Federal general election. Your committee in- 
tends that a general election be understood 
as one in which statewide voting takes place, 
even if the candidates do not represent all 
parts of the State. Thus, for example, regular 
elections for Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are general“ elections within 
the meaning of this bill. Accordingly, while 
the two subsections permit the plan to 
choose between State and Federal lists, they 
also insure that the list used will in any 
event not be more than 2 years old. In sub- 
section (e) the definition of “division” has 
been expanded in the amended version of the 
bill in order to allow the adoption of separate 
plans for geographical areas smaller than a 
statutory division or, where the judicial dis- 
trict is not divided, smaller than the district 
itself, in those instances where the district 
court sits in more than one place in the divi- 
sion or district. Subsection (f), defining dis- 
trict court of the United States” makes the 
bill applicable to Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Canal Zone, Subsection (g) defines 
“jury wheel” so as to permit the use of com- 
puters in lieu of master and qualified jury 
wheels. Under subsection (h), questions may 
be asked on the qualification form that would 
elicit answers useful under the local plan, 
though not required by the bill, provided that 
they are not inconsistent with the provisions 
of the bill. Subsection (1) narrowly defines 
the term “public officer” so as to include only 
those persons whose government service is 
such that an interruption for jury service 
does not seem to be in furtherance of the 
public interest. 

Section 102 of the bill increases juror fees 
and allowances. Subsection (a) would raise 
grand and petit juror fees from $10 to $20 for 
each day of service, and raise the limit on the 
per diem for service in excess of 30 days in 
one case from $14 to $25. The subsistence 
allowance is raised from $10 to $16 per day. 
The subsection also adds an allowance for 
tolls to the present travel allowance of 10 
cents per mile. Finally, the subsection makes 
clear that grand and petit jurors in Guam 
and the Canal Zone shall receive the same 
fees and allowances as is provided for jurors 
in other district courts of the United States. 

Subsection (b) raises witness fees from $4 
to $20 for each day’s attendance and raises 
the travel allowance from 8 cents to 10 cents 
per mile. The subsistence allowance for wit- 
nesses who are not Government employees 
is raised from $8 to $16 per day. The sub- 
section also makes clear that witnesses in 
the Canal Zone, Guam, and the Virgin Is- 
lands are to be accorded the same fees and 
allowances as are provided for witnesses in 
other district courts of the United States. 

The subcommittee hearings established a 
record of unanimous support for increases 
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that would make jury and witness service 
less burdensome. To the extent that the 
burden is diminished, hardship excuses may 
decline with consequent enhancement of 
representative participation on juries. The 
testimony of William Walsh, chairman-elect 
of the American Bar Association's Section of 
Criminal Law, is illustrative: 

“It should not be a matter of financial 
sacrifice for a man to serve as a juror. Other- 
wise qualified jurors, whose salary would be 
affected by jury service, try to take advan- 
tage of other grounds for excuse from jury 
service when their real reason for requesting 
relief is economic hardship.” * 

Section 103 amends and repeals a variety 
of provisions in the United States Code and 
the codes of the District of Columbia and 
the Canal Zone in accord with the provisions 
of the bill. Notably, the property qualification 
for jurors in condemnation cases in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is repealed. The only dif- 
ference of opinion within the Judicial Con- 
ference Committee was occasioned by this 
change. Judge Alexander Holtzoff registered 
a lone dissent on the issue. 

Section 104 states the effective date of the 
bill—two hundred and seventy days after the 
date of enactment. It also contains a savings 
provision for cases in which an indictment 
has been returned or a petit jury empaneled 
prior to the effective date. 


JOSEPH J. WOJCIK 


The bill (H.R. 9574) for the relief of 
Joseph J. Wojcik was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ROGUE RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 51) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Merlin division, Rogue 
River Basin project, Oregon, and for 
other purposes which has been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, with amendments, on page 
2, line 15, after “Sec. 3.”, strike out The 
conservation and development of the fish 
and wildlife resources and the enhance- 
ment of recreation opportunities in con- 
nection with the Merlin division shall be 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act 
(79 Stat. 213).” and insert “The provi- 
sion of lands, facilities, and project modi- 
fications which furnish outdoor recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife benefits in con- 
nection with the Merlin division shall be 
in accordance with the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act (79 Stat. 213).”; 
and on page 3, at the beginning of line 
13, strike out “$16,515,000” and insert 
“$16,660,000”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of providing irrigation water for 
approximately nine thousand three hun- 
dred acres, flood control, area redevelopment, 
and providing recreation benefits, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, acting pursuant to 
the Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 
17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and Acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), is au- 
thorized to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Merlin division, Rogue River Basin 
project, Oregon. The principal works of the 


3 See hearings, “Federal on Jury Selection,” 
at p. 106. 
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division shall consist of Sexton Dam and 
Reservoir, diversion and distribution facili- 
ties, and drainage facilities. 

Sec. 2. Irrigation repayment contracts shall 
provide with respect to any contract unit, 
for repayment of the irrigation construction 
costs assigned for repayment to the irriga- 
tors over a period of not more than fifty 
years, exclusive of any development period 
authorized by law. Construction costs allo- 
cated to irrigation beyond the ability of 
irrigators to repay shall be charged to and 
returned to the reclamation fund in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 2 
of the Act of June 14, 1966 (80 Stat. 200), 
as amended by section 6 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1966 (80 Stat. 707). 

Sec. 3. The provision of lands, facilities, 
and project modifications which furnish out- 
door recreation and fish and wildlife benefits 
in connection with the Merlin division shall 
be in accordance with the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act (79 Stat. 213). 

Sec. 4. Before the works are transferred to 
an irrigation water user’s organization for 
care, operation, and maintenance, the orga- 
nization shall have agreed to operate them in 
such fashion, satisfactory to the Secretary, 
as to achieve the benefits to recreation on 
which the allocations of costs therfor are 
predicated, and to operate them in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Army to achieve the benefits 
to flood control on which the allocation of 
costs therefor is predicated, and to return 
the works to the United States for care, op- 
eration, and maintenance in the event of 
failure to comply with the requirements to 
achieve such benefits. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the works 
herein authorized the sum of $16,660,000 
(October 1964 prices), plus or minus such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by rea- 
son of ordinary fluctuations in the costs of 
construction as indicated by engineering 
costs indexes applicable to the type of con- 
struction involved therein. There are also 
authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be required for the operation and 
maintenance of said works. 


The amendents were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by 
extending authority for allocation of 
funds to be used for education of Indian 
children and children in overseas de- 
pendents schools of the Department of 
Defense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by 
providing programs of education for the 
handicapped; to improve authority for 
assistance in schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this 
year the Senate has again proved, under 
the leadership of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] and the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], that it intends to help provide 
the best education possible for young 
Americans. 

Since the passage of the landmark 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
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Act of 1965, the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has worked to refine the 
basic legislation, has added new pro- 
grams to meet new needs, and in the 
best example of responsible legislative 
oversight, has done its best to make sure 
that the programs authorized by the law 
function efficiently and compassionately. 

A number of provisions in the bill, H.R. 
7819, as reported by the committee are 
of special interest and importance to 
Alaska. 

For example, under title VI, which 
provides Federal assistance to educate 
the handicapped, an amendment I in- 
troduced and which the committee in- 
corporated into the bill, would provide 
a minimum annual allotment of $100,000 
annually to each State to support edu- 
cational efforts for the handicapped. 

The apportionment formula for sec- 
tion 503 of title V, which provides grants 
to the States to strengthen their educa- 
tional agencies, would be changed so 
that more funds would be apportioned 
to the smaller, less populated States, 
which up to now have received a smaller 
share of funds than their need warrants. 

Under title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, H.R. 7819, as 
reported by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, would provide incentive 
grants to States whose educational ef- 
forts exceed the national average. Alaska 
ranks second in the Nation in terms of 
the percent of income spent on public 
school education. Should there be an 
appropriation for the full authorization 
of this section, Alaska would receive an 
incentive grant of $560,000. 

The committee wisely has further ex- 
panded the disaster provisions of Public 
Law 89-313 to provide protection to 
schools in communities which may in the 
future suffer pinpoint disasters such as 
fire, flood, hurricane, earthquake, storm, 
or other catastrophe. The loan program 
would be invoked upon the certification 
of the Governor of the State that the 
so-called pinpoint disaster had occurred 
and that loan assistance is needed in 
addition to the available State and local 
funds, to meet the emergency. 

If we approve H.R. 7819, we will au- 
thorize over the coming 4 years an addi- 
tional $13 billion-plus for education. 
These programs will greatly strengthen 
America. As I have often expressed my 
view: Education and democracy are one 
and inseparable. 

Our future lies in the young and the 
future of the young depends on how well 
they are educated today to meet the 
challenges of modern society. 

We will explore many new worlds in 
the years ahead. Some of those worlds 
exist here on earth. If we are to do the 
job properly, we must make sure our 
educational tools are the finest avail- 
able. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

If the condition of man is to be progres- 
sively ameliorated, as we fondly hope and 
believe, education is to be the chief in- 
strument in effecting it. 


AMENDMENT NO. 492 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 492. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 


On page 54, beginning with line 23, strike 
out all through line 17 on page 83 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 131. Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 
to read as follows: 


“TITLE II—SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TIONAL CENTERS AND SERVICES 


“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 301. (a) The Commissioner shall 
carry out a program for making grants for 
supplementary educational centers and serv- 
ices, to stimulate and assist in the pro- 
vision of vitally needed educational services 
not available in sufficient quantity or quality, 
and to stimulate and assist in the develop- 
ment and establishment of exemplary ele- 
mentary and secondary school educational 
programs to serve as models for regular 
school programs. 

“(b) For the purpose of making grants 
under this title, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966; $175,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967; $500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968; $525,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969; $550,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970; and $575,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971. 

“APPORTIONMENT AMONG STATES 


“Sec, 302. (a) (1) There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
for the purposes of this paragraph an amount 
equal to not more than 3 per centum of the 
amount. ted for such year for grants 
under this title. The Commissioner shall ap- 
portion the amount appropriated pursuant to 
this paragraph among Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands ac- 
cording to their respective: needs for assist- 
ance under this title. In addition, for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1968, and June 30, 
1969, he shall apportion from such amount to 
(A) the Secretary of the Interior the amount 
necessary for such assistance for children and 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
operated for Indian children by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and (B) the Secretary 
of Defense the amount necessary for such 
assistance for children and teachers in the 
overseas dependents schools of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The terms upon which pay- 
ments for such purpose shall be made to the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Defense shall be determined pursuant to such 
criteria as the Commissioner determines will 
best carry out the purposes of this title. 

“(2) From the sums appropriated for 
carrying out this title for any fiscal year pur- 
suant to section 301(b), the Commissioner 
shall apportion $200,000 to each State and 
shall apportion the remainder of such sums 
among the States as follows: 

“(A) He shall apportion to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to 50 
per centum of such remainder as the number 
of children aged five to seventeen, inclusive, 
in the State bears to the number of such 
children in all the States, and 

“(B) He shall apportion to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to 50 
per centum of such remainder as the popu- 
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lation of the State bears to the population of 
all the States. 


For the purposes of this subsection, the term 
“State” does not include the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

“(b) The number of children aged five to 
seventeen, inclusive, and the total popula- 
tion of a State and of all the States shall be 
determined by the Commissioner on the basis 
of the most recent satisfactory data avail- 
able to him, 

„(e) The amount apportioned to any State 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for the period for which that 
amount is available shall be available for re- 
apportionment from time to time, on such 
dates during that period as the Commission- 
er may fix, among other States in proportion 
to the amounts originally apportioned among 
those States under subsection (a) for that 
year, but with the proportionate amount for 
any of the other States being reduced to the 
extent it exceeds the sum the Commissioner 
estimates that State needs and will be able 
to use for that period; and the total of these 
reductions shall be similarly reapportioned 
among the States whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amount 
reapportioned to a State under this subsec- 
tion from funds appropriated pursuant to 
section 301 for any fiscal year shall be 
deemed to be a part of the amount appor- 
tioned to it under subsection (a) for that 
year. 

“USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


“Sec. 303. Grants under this title may be 
used for— 

“(a) planning for and taking other steps 
leading to the development of programs de- 
signed to provide supplementary education- 
al activities and services described in para- 
graph (b), including pilot project designed 
to test the effectiveness of plans so devel- 
oped; and 

“(b) the establishment, maintenance, op- 
eration, and expansion of programs, includ- 
ing the lease or construction of necessary 
facilities and the acquisition of necessary 
equipment, designed to enrich the programs 
of local elementary and secondary schools 
and to offer a diverse range of educational 
experience to persons of varying talents and 
needs by providing supplementary educa- 
tional services and activities such as— 

“(1) comprehensive guidance and coun- 
seling, remedial instruction, and school 
health, physical education, recreation, psy- 
chological, and social work services designed 
to enable and encourage pereons to enter, 
remain in, or reenter educational programs, 
including the provision of special educa- 
tional programs and study areas during 
periods when schools are not regularly in 
session; 

“(2) comprehensive academic services and, 
where appropriate, vocational guidance and 
counseling, for continuing adult education; 

“(3) developing and conducting exem- 
plary educational programs, including dual- 
enrollment programs, for the purpose of 
stimulating the adoption of improved or new 
educational programs (including those pro- 
grams described in section 503(4)) in the 
schools of the State; 

“(4) specialized instruction and equip- 
ment for students interested in studying ad- 
vanced scientific subjects, foreign languages, 
and other academic subjects which are not 
taught in the local schools or which can be 
provided more effectively on a centralized 
basis, or for persons who are handicapped 
or of preschool age; 

“(5) making available modern educational 
equipment and specially qualified personnel, 
including artists and musicians, on a tem- 
porary basis to public and other nonprofit 
schools, organizations, and institutions; 

“(6) developing, producing, and trans- 
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mitting radio and television programs for 
classroom and other educational use; 

“(7) providing special educational and 
related services for persons who are in or 
from rural areas or who are or have been 
otherwise isolated from normal educational 
opportunities, including, where appropriate, 
the provision of mobile educational services 
and equipment, special home study courses, 
radio, television, and related forms of in- 
struction, and visiting teachers’ programs; 
and 

“(8) other specially designed educational 
ot ae which meet the purposes of this 
title. 

“STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 304. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive grants under this title shall submit 
to the Commissioner, through its State edu- 
cational agency a State plan which— 

“(1) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 302 will be expended solely 
for purposes described in section 303: Pro- 
vided, That for the first fiscal year for which 
the plan is in effect it must provide that no 
local educational agency will receive less 
than the amount it could reasonably antici- 
pate receiving had the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 1967 
not been enacted, as determined by the State 
educational agency after consultation with 
the Commissioner; 

“(2) provides that the activities and serv- 
ices assisted under this title will be admin- 
istered by or under the supervision of the 
applicant; 

“(3) provides assurances that, in the case 
of programs for carrying out the 
described in paragraph (b) of section 303, 
(A) the program will utilize the best avail- 
able talents and resources and will substan- 
tially increase the educational opportuni- 
ties in the area to be served, and (B) to the 
extent consistent with the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in nonprofit private schools 
in the area to be served whose educational 
needs are of the type which the supplemen- 
tary educational activities and services pro- 
vided under the program are to meet, pro- 
vision has been made for participation of 
such children; 

“(4) sets forth criteria for achieving an 
equitable distribution of assistance under 
this title within the State which shall pro- 
vide for consideration of (A) the size and 
population of the State, (B) the geographic 
distribution of the population within the 
State, (C) the relative need of persons in 
different geographic areas and in different 
population groups within the State for the 
kinds of services and activities described in 
paragraph (b) of section 303, and their 
financial ability to provide those services 
and activities, and (D) the relative ability 
of particular local educational agencies with- 
in the State to provide those services and 
activities, and which shall also provide for 
giving special consideration to the applica- 
tion of any local educational agency which 
is making a reasonable tax effort but which 
is nevertheless unable to meet critical edu- 
cational needs, including preschool educa- 
tion for four and five year olds, because some 
or all of its schools are seriously overcrowded 
(as a result of growth or shifts in enrollment 
or otherwise), obsolete, or unsafe; 

(5) provides that no assistance will be 
provided under this title for the construc- 
tion of necessary facilities until the State 
educational agency has received satisfactory 
assurances that (A) reasonable provision has 
been made, consistent with the other uses 
to be made of the facilities, for areas in such 
facilities which are adaptable for artistic 
and cultural activities, (B) that upon com- 
pletion of the construction title to the fa- 
cilities will be in a State or local educational 
agency, (C) that, in developing plans for 
such facilities, due consideration will be 
given to excellence of architecture and de- 
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sign, and to the inclusion of works of art 
(not representing more than 1 per centum 
of the cost of the project), and that, to the 
extent appropriate in view of the uses to be 
made of the facilities, such facilities are ac- 
cessible to and usable by handicapped per- 
sons, and (D) that the requirements of sec- 
tion 308 will be complied with; 

“(6) sets forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federel funds made avail- 
able under this title for any fiscal year (A) 
will not be commingled with State funds, 
and (B) will be so used as to supplement 
and, to the extent practical, increase the 
level of funds that would, in the absence of 
such Federal funds, be made available by 
the applicant for the purposes described in 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of section 303, and 
in no case supplant such funds; 

“(7) provides that assistance will be pro- 
vided under this title to a local education 
agency for a program of supplementary edu- 
cational services only if the State education- 
al agency has received satisfactory assur- 
ances that in the planning of that program 
there has been, and in the establishing and 
carrying out of that program there will be, 
participation of persons broadly representa- 
tive of the cultural and educational resources 
of the area to be served. For the purposes of 
this paragraph, the term ‘cultural and edu- 
cational resources’ includes State education- 
al agencies, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, nonprofit private schools, public and 
nonprofit private agencies such as libraries, 
museums, musical and artistic organizations, 
educational radio and television, and other 
cultural and educational resources; 

“(8) provides assurance that every appli- 
cant whose application is denied will be 
given an opportunity for a hearing before 
the State educational agency; 

“(9) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title; and 

“(10) provides for making an annual re- 
port and such other reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the 
Commissioner may reasonably require to 
carry out his functions under this title and 
to determine the extent to which funds pro- 
vided under this title have been effective 
in improving the educational opportunities 
of persons in the area served, and for keep- 
ing such records and for affording such ac- 
cess thereto as the Commissioner may find 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a). 

“PAYMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 305. (a) From the amounts allotted 
to each State under section 302 the Com- 
missioner shall pay to that State an amount 
equal to the amount expended by the State 
in carrying out its State plan. Such payments 
may be made in installments, and in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, with necessary 
adjustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 

“RECOVERY OF PAYMENTS 

“Sec. 306. If within twenty years after com- 
pletion of any construction for which Federal 
funds have been paid under this title— 

“(a) the owner of the facility shall cease 
to be a State or local educational agency, or 

“(b) the facility shall cease to be used for 
the educational and related purposes for 
which it was constructed, unless the Com- 
missioner determines in accordance with reg- 
ulations that there is good cause for releas- 
ing the applicant or other owner from the 
obligation to do so, 
the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from the applicant or other owner of the 
facility an amount which bears to the then 
value of the facility (or so much thereof as 
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constituted an approved project or projects) 
the same ratio as the amount of such Fed- 
eral funds bore to the cost of the facility 
financed with the aid of such funds. Such 
value shall be determined by agreement of 
the parties or by action brought in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the facility is situated. 


“LABOR STANDARDS 


“Sec. 307. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
all construction projects assisted under this 
title shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construc- 
tion in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-—5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have with respect to the labor standards 
specified in this section the authority and 
functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 
133z-15) and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 
1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


“ADMINISTRATION OF STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 308. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any plan submitted under 
section 304, or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the State educational 
agency submitting the plan reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a hearing. 

“(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State educational agency admin- 
istering a program under a plan approved 
under this title, finds— 

“(1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of section 304(a), or . 

“(2) that in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially with 
any such provision, the Commissioner shall 
notify such State educational agency that 
the State will not be regarded as eligible to 
participate in the program under this title 
until he is satisfied that there is no longer 
any such failure to comply. 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“Sec. 309. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner’s final action with 
respect to the approval of a plan submitted 
under section 304(a) or with his final action 
under section 308(b), such State may, within 
sixty days after notice of such action, file 
with the United States court of appeals for 
the circuit in which such State is located a 
petition for review of that action. A copy of 
the petition shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the clerk of the court to the Commis- 
sioner. The Commissioner thereupon shall 
file in the court the record of the proceedings 
on which he based his action as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

“(b) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 

“(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided in 
section 1254 of title 28, United States Code.” 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 132. The amendment made by section 
131 shall become effective June 30, 1968, ex- 
cept that with respect to any State the 
amendment shall become effective when it 
submits a State plan, as provided in such 


amendment, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
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HoLLixds! desires to be a cosponsor of 
this amendment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his name be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there a time limitation on the pending 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a time limitation of 1 hour on the 
amendment, one-half hour to be con- 
trolled by the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurMonpD] and one-half 
hour to be controlled by the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote—and it 
will be a yea-and-nay vote—take place 
at 11:10 a.m. on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is agreeable 
to me, with that understanding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I ask that all 
time be used up today in one form or an- 
other, that there be a time period from 
11 a.m. until 11:10 a.m. on Monday next, 
the time to be equally divided between 
the senior Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. THURMOND] and the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the manager 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business this afternoon 
it stand in adjournment until 10 a.m. on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] and other 
Senators may be granted 12 minutes to 
discuss the social security conference re- 
port, and that that time not be charged 
against the time of the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina on this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I will 
be pleased to yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] so that he in 
turn may carry on such colloquy as he 
desires, with the understanding that the 
time shall not come out of my time on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
1967 CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak briefly with respect to the confer- 
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ence report on the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield myself 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, un- 
doubtedly, this conference report is ab- 
solutely unsatisfactory as far as a 
majority of the people are concerned, al- 
though it is true there are some increases 
in social security benefits. 

This bill basically is in two sections, 
one section dealing with social security 
benefits, and the other section dealing 
with welfare provisions. 

If one examines the conference report 
it will be found that in each case, instead 
of extending the benefits, it has imposed 
severe restrictions for most of the un- 
fortunate people in America. 

Here we are trying to alleviate some 
of the difficulties of those who are less 
fortunate in this world, but the net 
effect of this conference report is to put 
into law items which have been rejected 
since 1930, creating a situation in the 
field of welfare where no longer are we 
helping those people who are unable to 
take care of themselves in an effort to 
eliminate the poor. 

There are some increases in benefits 
but even in those instances the language 
is so worded and restrictive that the net 
effect is to increase benefits on social 
security, but taking them with the other 
hand out of welfare benefits. The bene- 
fits to those people are none whatsoever. 
The only thing the bill will do will be to 
make it necessary to increase real estate 
taxes in practically every State in the 
Union, and that is nothing to recom- 
mend it for passage. 

We are trying to alert the Nation to the 
fact that this bill is absolutely one which 
should not at this moment be passed. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 2 minutes? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana for 2 minutes. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, it is very 
difficult to discuss the results of the con- 
ference today because all we have before 
us is a conference committee print en- 
titled Brief Description of Senate 
Amendments.” This print was used by 
the conferees as a guide to assist them 
in their deliberations. Some of the de- 
scription of the Senate amendments is 
completely misleading and some of it is 
absolutely untruthful. This morning a 
briefing was given to some of the staff 
people explaining some of the action 
taken by the conferees on the Senate 
amendments. 

The bill provides for a 13-percent in- 
crease in social security benefits with a 
minimum primary insurance amount of 
$55. This is just one section of the bill 
that is completely unsatisfactory. 

As far as that section is concerned, the 
Senator from Indiana wanted to make 
that amount $100 and permit it to in- 
crease substantially more. We voted on 
20 percent and then 17½ percent in 
committee. Finally, we came down to ap- 
proval of a 15-percent increase and a 
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minimum of $70. That is the administra- 
tion position. 

If one goes through this bill he will 
find, as the Senator from Indiana 
pointed out, there are some minor in- 
creases, such as that, but many are a 
complete loss. For instance, there is the 
public assistance pass-along. The Senate 
committee amendment would have re- 
quired the States, effective July 1, 1968, 
to adjust standards of need and maxi- 
mum payment provisions to guarantee 
that recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the disabled 
would receive, on the average, an in- 
crease in total income equal to $7.50 a 
month, In 1965, we passed a similar pro- 
vision, but the amount was $5 a month, 
and it was permissive rather than man- 
datory upon the States to apply that 
provision. The conferees have not only 
changed this year’s Senate version, mak- 
ing the $7.50 increase in total income dis- 
cretionary with the States, but have also 
said that as much of the 1965 increase of 
$5 as is presently in effect in the States 
must be subtracted from the $7.50 in- 
crease this year. The net effect of this is 
that the conferees are making an addi- 
tional $2.50 available to recipients this 
year. There are numerous amendments 
such as that. 

As the Senator from Indiana pointed 
out, we are returning to a philosophy 
that was abandoned in the thirties. We 
are returning to a philosophy we have 
repudiated for more than 30 years in the 
welfare program. 

This is simply a notice that when we 
get the language of the amendments and 
analyze the conference report, we are 
going to go through and discuss this 
matter in greater detail. However, based 
on what little has been made available to 
us now, it is already clear that this is a 
most unsatisfactory solution to our wel- 
fare and social security problems, and it 
is a mere pittance that has been offered, 
and there is no adequate reason for us to 
adopt the conference report. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield two minutes to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, like the 
preceding two speakers, I serve as a 
member of the Committee on Finance, 
which reported what I thought, on 
the whole, was a landmark bill in the 
change of philosophy from the hopeless- 
ness of poverty to widened opportunity 
for self-sufficiency. 

However, I am very much disturbed 
and depressed by the result of the con- 
ference between the House and the Sen- 
ate on this bill. My depression is caused 
particularly by the actions of the con- 
ferees in receding from the Senate 
amendments, both those adopted in com- 
mittee and those agreed to on the floor, 
having to do with welfare. 

I have studied the results of the con- 
ference action, and I will have more to 
say on this in greater detail during the 
coming week. Suffice it to say now that 
primarily what the conference has done 
has been to eliminate or reduce the 
added incentives and opportunities for 
work and training which the Senate pro- 
vided and yet retain all of the harsh, 
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compulsory features which the House 
bill provided. I think the harsh effects of 
this bill outweigh its good effects. 

I think the Senate should seriously 
consider putting off this bill, if we cannot 
get the House to agree to an additional 
conference at this session, until imme- 
diately after the first of the year. We can 
still, with rapid action after the first of 
the year, enact a bill in time to pay the 
increased social security benefits which 
are provided in the bill within the effec- 
tive dates provided by the bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I now 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, when 
the Senate adopted the social security 
measure the other day, I joined many 
other Senators in the belief that we were 
heading toward a path of enlightenment 
and understanding, although the bill was 
not all we wanted it to be. Yet Congress 
was beginning to show greater under- 
standing for the needs not only of those 
on social security but also the millions 
throughout the land who are on welfare 
and must depend upon us for hope and 
opportunity. 

The conference report, as it comes back 
from the conference committee, is al- 
most entirely the House bill. It is shorn 
of virtually every improved amendment 
which was added by the Senate, I think 
it is one of the most backward, repres- 
sive, medieval pieces of legislation we 
have seen in a long time. About the only 
thing it overlooks is revival of debtors’ 
prisons. 

As much as I think we must immedi- 
ately improve benefits to socal security 
recipients, I think even there, the com- 
promise in social security benefits was 
unfortunate. If the issue here were a 
question of Senate prestige, I would favor 
acceding. But, this is a very bad piece of 
legislation. It is bad news for social se- 
curity recipients. It is bad news for those 
who believe in the hope and opportunity 
for the poor and the dispossessed of this 
country. It is bad news for the local com- 
munities throughout the country which, 
if they are committed enough to a sense 
of humanity, will have to increase their 
ar real estate tax burden substanti- 

And it is disastrous to the core cities 
throughout this country, already over- 
burdened and overwhelmed by the 
enormous problems exploding in their 
faces every day. 

Mr. President, as much as I hate to 
say so, I think the only responsible thing 
for the Senate to do is to reject the con- 
ference report. 

Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, now I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I join my colleagues in expressing 
the gravest reservations about the con- 
ference report on the social security 
bill. It seems to me, in studying the re- 
port, that no bill at all would be prefer- 
able to this legislation. 

The social security benefits will be a 
sham for thousands of Americans because 
the increase will simply result in a cor- 
responding reduction in their old-age 
payments. And, because the benefits are 
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cut $2.2 billion from the level in the Sen- 
ate bill without any decrease in payroll 
taxes, the bill has been turned into a 
back-door tax measure which will burden 
millions of American wage earners with- 
out providing benefits to their elderly 
fellow citizens in return. 

The welfare provisions of the bill con- 
stitute a long step backward. Within the 
total discretion of the State welfare agen- 
cy, mothers with preschool children and 
children in school can be forced to work 
if the State decides that despite these 
children, it would be more appropriate 
for the mother to work. If that is not a 
step backward to the 19th, 18th, and 
17th centuries, I do not know what is. 
More families than ever will be torn 
apart by these welfare provisions. Young 
fathers who have never been able to find 
work for any period of time will be 
denied welfare for their families even in 
States that have the program for children 
of unemployed fathers. More fathers 
than ever may leave home in order that 
their families may obtain welfare aid. 

And worst of all, the bill freezes the 
amount of Federal aid for children on 
welfare. The philosophy of this bill seems 
to be to punish people because they are 
poor. This bill seems to say to the poor 
person that we in the Government simply 
do not care what happens to him if he is 
unable to support himself. The philos- 
ophy of the bill is to say to a child who 
enters the world as the offspring of poor 
parents and happens to be excluded by 
the freeze that we do not care what hap- 
pens to him, that he can starve insofar 
as the U.S. Government or Congress is 
concerned—that we will treat him as 
though he does not exist. 

Mr. President, this is one of the most 
regressive pieces of legislation ever to 
emerge from a House-Senate conference. 
It is a disgrace to all Americans, and an 
affront to the elderly and the poor. I urge 
that the conference report be rejected 
when it comes before the Senate next 
week, and I urge all States to examine 
the bill most carefully to see what the 
implications are for them and for the 
people of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for an additional 10 
minutes to discuss this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
mond] has the floor. Will he agree to 
that? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I dis- 
cussed this with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris] at some length and 
we agreed on 12 minutes. We have been 
in session all day working on the educa- 
tion bill, and we want to get back to it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall not 
press my request. I shall discuss this 
shocking, antidecency bill on my own 
time. We might as well forget about edu- 
cation if we are going to pass this kind 
of Social Security bill. However, I shall 
discuss it later on my own time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to agree to additional time. I ask 
unanimous consent that 8 additional 
minutes may be allowed the Senator from 
Oregon. However, I believe that the Sen- 
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ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] was 
keeping the time and that sufficient time 
would be permitted to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] to be in- 
cluded in the previous 12 minutes. The 
Senator from Massachusetts came to me 
about getting some time. I am glad to 
yield 8 additional minutes, if that is so 
desired. That will make 20 minutes 
altogether. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
has been extremely generous. In fact, he 
has been overly generous with his time. 
That would certainly be agreeable to me. 

Mr. HARTKE. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall need only 2 min- 
utes now. I can use the rest of my time 
to talk about education later on this 
afternoon. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like it to be thoroughly understood 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kennepy] will get some of that 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina for 8 additional 
minutes? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, I want to say that the 
flag of the Great Society has just been 
lowered to half-mast. The Great Society 
program is on its death bed now, where 
it has been during most of this session 
of Congress. I would say it will not even 
meet a natural death because it is being 
murdered by legislation such as this. 

I associate myself with every word the 
Senator from New York (Mr. KENNEDY] 
said when he talked about what we 
will be doing to the mothers under the 
conference report. In many parts of the 
country where the pre-New Deal philos- 
ophy still prevails, the sins of the mothers 
will be visited, apparently upon the 
children. 

We could have a reactionary regime 
in a local community which would of- 
fer these mothers 25 cents an hour to 
clean out public toilets and if they were 
not willing to do that then they would be 
denied any welfare funds. 

Look at what we are doing to the aged, 
by denying them the benefits they should 
have. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY land I have pending before the 
Senate our bill in which we recognize 
that the time is long past due when the 
minimum payment for social security 
should be $100 per month for our old 
people. 

Mr. President, the conference report is 
a disgrace. If we are going to murder the 
Great Society program, we should do it 
painlessly and not have our old people 
and dependent children suffering the 
pain of the killing. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I want 
to make just one more brief statement. 
I hope the administration will look over 
the conference report carefully. I hope 
they will come forward with suggestions 
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as to how to rectify some of the difficul- 
ties and suggest that the original bill 
which they recommended to Congress be 
given at least a token effort. 

I yield back the remainder of my time 
and thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for being so gracious. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me half a minute before 
he yields back the time? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. I, too, am grateful to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, there is a 13-percent 
increase in the conference bill. The Sen- 
ate provision called for 15 percent. The 
House had called for 1212 percent. So it 
was made 13 percent. An increase was 
made in the minimum payments up to 
$55. Those increases, too, are inadequate. 
The amount is only a pittance in com- 
parison with what really should be done 
for these people. 

In addition to that, as has been repeat- 
edly pointed out, the philosophy of the 
bill is a return to pre-New Deal days—in 
fact, it is a return to pre-Revolutionary 
days. 

I hope everyone who is interested in 
and concerned over the welfare of the 
boys and girls and mothers of America 
will think about what has happened to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York. Everyone interested 
in the welfare of the poor people of 
of America should analyze these amend- 
ments. 

As I have stated previously, the action 
taken by the conferees on the Senate 
amendments was summarized for some 
of our staff at a meeting today. None of 
us, as yet, have seen the actual language 
of the conference repurt. When I have 
seen the language of the report, I hope 
to be able to make a more thorough 
analysis. I served notice that, as soon as 
I am able to analyze the language of the 
conference sections, I am going to point 
out how detrimental, unfair, unjust, and 
inequitable a piece of legislation it is. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Under 
the legislation, a mother of a child of 6 
months, 1 year, 2 years, 3 years, or 4 
years can be made to leave the home and 
work somewhere, in some area, for per- 
haps 25 or 30 cents an hour, going into 
a courthouse and cleaning the latrine 
there, or doing any kind of labor. 

Mr. METCALF. Or sweeping garbage 
on the street; and only if the child is ill 
or incapacitated will the mother be per- 
mitted to stay home. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The ones 
who will suffer the most under this legis- 
lation will be the mothers and the chil- 
dren. 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, with 
reference to the most important Harris 
amendment, which related to added in- 
centive payments under the work and 
training program, was that amendment 
retained in the conference report? 

Mr. HARTKE. No. 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. No. 

Mr. MONDALE. So there are many 
States in which the mothers and fathers 
will be required to stay apart, and the 
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father will have to sneak in at night and 
be dishonest, if his children are to have 
clothing and food. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If the 
father stays at home and his children 
are legitimate, there are not going to be 
any payments under this bill in 28 States, 
and in the other 22 States the chance that 
he can get help is severely restricted by 
this bill. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, by 
extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providig pro- 
grams of education for the handicapped; 
to improve authority for assistance in 
schools in federally impacted areas and 
areas suffering a major disaster; and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monp] has the floor. How much time does 
he yield himself? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 30 minutes. 

The amendment which is now pro- 
posed to the Senate, designated as No. 
492, is one which has been suggested by 
the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers in the United States. 

I have a letter from the Chief State 
School Officers which I shall place in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, 
and also several other letters on this 
subject. 

This amendment is designed to provide 
that 100 percent of the funds for the title 
III supplemental centers will go directly 
to the individual State departments of 
education. The State departments of 
education will then use them according 
to their own plans and according to the 
needs of the State as determined locally. 
This is the same provision contained in 
the bill as it was adopted by the House 
of Representatives. To my way of think- 
ing, it makes no sense to provide funds 
under title V of the pending bill to 
strengthen State departments of educa- 
tion, and then in this title attempt to by- 
pass the State agencies and deny them 
their normal functions. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the decision for the application of title 
III funds can best be made at a level 
other than Washington. The very nature 
of the projects themselves suggests that 
only the State and local officials are com- 
petent to decide how to best improve the 
caliber of education by the use of sup- 
plemental services called for in title III. 
This position is supported in testimony 
received by the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare from those who are in 
a position to know. 

The three top professional education 
associations testified in favor of State ad- 
ministration of title III funds. These 
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three organizations are the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the National 
Education Association, and the National 
Association of State Boards of Educa- 
tion. These are the three organizations 
in the United States that are generally 
acknowledged as working more closely 
with the elementary and secondary 
schools than any other organizations. 

I wish to read part of the testimony of 
Dr. Edgar Fuller, secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, as 
found on page 1107 of the committee 
hearings, part 3. He said: 


The current law sets up a direct federal- 
local track of administration in which it is 
possible to involve no more than a single 
local public school agency in each Title III 
regional center, leaving a system of such 
centers legally uncoordinated with a parallel 
state-local system of regional service centers. 
All appropriate federal services to local 
schools, we believe, should be supplied 
through state departments of education, or 
possibly from Title IV ESEA centers for re- 
search and research dissemination, unless the 
Title III supplementary centers can be co- 
ordinated fully with state services to local 
schools in the manner that HR 7819 makes 
practicable. 

We need not depend entirely on adminis- 
trative theory and general policies to support 
our views, because there has also been some 
direct experience with informally arranged 
extra-legal state plans for administration of 
Title III. After all, approximately a dozen 
states voluntarily coordinated their local 
projects more or less on a statewide basis 
during the first two years of Title III opera- 
tion, and the Office of Education agreed to 
respect and follow their decisions. These 
states have received high praise on this plan 
of operation from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, which in a Memorandum of November 9, 
1966 made the following evaluation and 
recommended increased state involvement in 
Title III. 

“II. STATE LEADERSHIP 

“An analysis of the first year of operation 
of PACE (Title III) reveals some very im- 
portant facts. States in which the depart- 
ments of education have taken the respon- 
sibility to organize for and give direction to 
Title III at the State level have submitted 
projects which (1) are of higher quality, (2) 
more exemplary and innovative in content 
and service, (3) significantly relate the 
State’s assessment of educational needs of 
problems at the local level to solutions in 
the national, State, and local interest, and 
(<) have apparently made full and wise use 
of funds available to that State.” 

Mr. Chairman, resistance of the controlling 
federal authorities to legally authorized Title 
III state plans for all states clearly indicates 
their desire for federal control of a system 
of regional and local supplementary centers 
parallel to those of the states. They refuse 
to implement in all states what the Office of 
Education proclaims as the most successful 
pattern for a dozen states. For them that 
claim that the other departments of educa- 
tion are not competent to administer Title 
III affairs is no less than a libel on a major- 
ity of the state agencies, many of which are 
as strong and competent as some of the 
favored few. 


The testimony of the National Educa- 
tion Association before the Education 
Subcommittee specifically endorses the 
House passed version of title III. In his 
testimony before the subcommittee at 
page 1371 of part 4 of the hearings, 
John M. Lumley, the director of the Di- 
vision of Federal Relations of the Na- 
tional Education Association said: 
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In relation to Title III of ESEA, we believe 
that the House amendment placing control 
of this program in the state education agen- 
cies is essential and strongly urge that the 
Senate concur with the House on this matter. 

We have reviewed the arguments advanced 
by the distinguished Secretary of HEW for 
continuing federal control of Title III. But 
we believe that it is erroneous to presume 
that the employees of the Office of Education, 
on the advice of individuals they have se- 
lected, are more competent to decide which 
projects under Title III should be funded 
than are the specialists of state education 
departments. 

The decision as to which applications for 
Title III funds are approved is a totally sub- 
jective decision, regardless of whether it is 
made at the local, state or federal level. We 
honestly believe that state officials can look 
beyond the glossy facade of a proposal and 
judge its merits and appropriateness for the 
applicant district better than can the fed- 
eral readers or those in the federal office who 
rely on their advice. 


In her testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, Mrs, Bernice S. Frieder, president 
of the National Association of State 
Boards of Education, said that this orga- 
nization “holds the view that Federal 
funds for public education should be 
channeled through State departments of 
education, and has affirmed this view- 
point by formal resolution. Therefore, we 
would urge your consideration of a 
change in the law to provide that title III 
funds be administered by State depart- 
ments of education. They have demon- 
strated that they can do the job.” The 
National Association of State Boards of 
Education wholeheartedly supports the 
pee of State administration of title 


Mr. President, I am offering this 
amendment to restore the title III lan- 
guage of the House- passed version of 
H.R. 7819, with only one exception. The 
Senate authorization figures, rather than 
those contained in the House version, are 
in my amendment. 

The purpose of title III dictates the 
need for State and local control of the 
administration of this title. I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the pur- 
pose of title III grants as explained on 
page 35 of the document entitled “A 
Compendium of Federal Education 
Laws”: 

Title III funds are made available 

For making grants for supplementary edu- 
cational centers and services, to stimulate 
and assist in the provision of vitally needed 
educational services not available in sufi- 
cient quantity or quality, and to stimulate 
and assist in the development and establish- 
ment of exemplary elementary and secondary 
school educational programs to serve as mod- 
els for regular school programs, 


On page 36 of the same document, un- 
der the heading “Uses of Federal Funds,” 
is found the following: 


Sec. 303. Grants under this title may be 
used, in accordance with applications ap- 
proved under section 304 (b), for 

(a) planning for and taking other steps 
leading to the development of programs de- 
signed to provide supplementary educational 
activities and services described in para- 
graph (b), including pilot projects designed 
to test the effectiveness of plans so devel- 
oped; and 

(b) the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of programs, including the lease or 
construction of necessary facilities and the 
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acquisition of necessary equipment, designed 
to enrich the programs of local elementary 
and secondary schools and to offer a diverse 
range of educational experience to persons 
of varying talents and needs by providing 
supplementary educational services and ac- 
tivities such as— 

(1) comprehensive guidance and counsel- 
ing, remedial instruction, and school health, 
physical education, recreation, psychological, 
and social work services designed to enable 
and encourage persons to enter, remain in, or 
reenter educational programs, including the 
provision of special educational programs and 
study areas during periods when schools are 
not regularly in session; 

(2) comprehensive academic services and, 
where appropriate, vocational guidance and 
counseling, for continuing adult education; 

(3) developing and conducting exemplary 
educational programs, including dual-enroll- 
ment programs, for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing the adoption of improved or new educa- 
tional programs (including those programs 
described in section 503 (4)) in the schools of 
the State; 

(4) specialized instruction and equipment 
for students interested in studying advanced 
scientific subjects, foreign languages, and 
other academic subjects which are not taught 
in the local schools or which can be provided 
more effectively on a centralized basis, or for 
persons who are handicapped or of preschool 


(5) making available modern educational 
equipment and specially qualified personnel, 
including artists and musicians, on a tem- 
porary basis to public and other nonprofit 
schools, organizations, and institutions; 

(6) developing, producing, and transmit- 
ting radio and television programs for class- 
room and other educational use; 

(7) providing special educational and re- 
lated services for persons who are in or from 
rural areas or who are or have been other- 
wise isolated from normal educational op- 
portunities, including, where appropriate, 
the provision of mobile educational services 
and equipment, special home study courses, 
radio, television, and related forms of in- 
struction, and visiting teachers’ programs; 
and 

(8) other specially designed educational 
programs which meet the purposes of this 
title. 


Mr. President, the “Uses of Federal 
Funds,” which I have read point out the 
uniquely local nature of the projects 
which can be funded under title III. If 
we are going to have effective programs 
at the elementary and secondary levels, 
there is one thing that is needed, and 
that is coordination. The State level of 
government is best able to judge the 
the kind of educational programs needed 
and is best able to coordinate these pro- 
grams within the State. We must never 
reach the point where local and State 
education budgets will be prepared, with- 
out regard to the needs which exist, but 
with regard to what the Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington thinks needs to be 
done in order to qualify for Federal 
funds. I believe the nature of the projects 
to be funded under title III dictates the 
need for State administration of this 
program within the confines of the State 
plan. 

Mr. President, there have been a num- 
ber of statements made in opposition to 
direct grants to State departments of ed- 
ucation. Arguments offered by the Com- 
missioner of Education can be found on 
page 19 of the committee report. I believe 
that these arguments should be scruti- 
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nized here on the Senate floor and their 
shallowness will become apparent. 

The first point made by the Commis- 
sioner of Education is as follows: 

Given the limited funds available for Title 
III and given the limited number of demon- 
strations which can be supported, a nation- 
wide selection of projects based on inde- 
pendent judgment which seeks a common 
standard of excellence to meet the needs of 
the schools will do more to raise the quality 
of education than any other way of admin- 
istering the program. 


Mr. President, every one of my col- 
leagues, I am sure, would agree that our 
goal is excellence in education; but to 
describe our goal in terms of a “common 
standard of excellence” is appalling. I 
shudder to think of “common stand- 
ards” or “guidelines” on how to teach 
and what to teach emanating from 
Washington. To my way of thinking, the 
last thing we need in education is a set 
of common standards universally applied. 
The same standards do not have the 
same effect in an urban district that they 
would have in a rural district; nor do the 
same standards bring about the same 
result in a slow-learner’s classroom and 
a classroom of accelerated pupils. 

No common standard can be prescribed 
for all States that fits the educational 
needs of all, or of more than a few. State 
judgment of its own needs is much better 
in this area than Federal imposition of 
so-called uniform standards by the Office 
of Education. 

The second point raised by the Com- 
missioner of Education is: 

Nationwide selection avoids unnecessary 
duplication and conserves both human and 
financial resources. 


The plan proposed by the Education 
Subcommittee, and not the House passed 
plan, will create unlimited duplication. 
The committee plan would allow a local 
school district to go through the State 
education agency, or in effect circumvent 
it, and apply to the Commissioner of 
Education for title III funds. 

Mr. President, the chaotic conditions 
which would be created by the subcom- 
mittee plan are described very succinctly 
in a letter I received from Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, the executive secretary of the 
Council of Chief School Officers in which 
he said: 

ESEA Title III will be next to impossible 
to administer if enacted as proposed by the 
Senate Committee. Suitable statewide plans 
cannot be developed when two-thirds of the 
projects are federally selected and approved 
as to location and programs. Federally de- 
fined purposes can be met best through Title 
III supplementary services coordinated with 
services from state and local supplementary 
service centers existing or developing within 
regions of many states. A separate parallel 
system of federally financed and controlled 
centers would be wasteful and undesirable. 


Mr. President, title III programs, 
which, of necessity, are local in nature, 
can best be administered through the 
State educational agency. The earliest 
possible change in this law will eliminate 
the proposed parallel system and prevent 
the wasting of funds so greatly needed 
by our schools. 

The third objection raised by the Com- 
missioner of Education is as follows: 
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Many State educational agencies are not 
yet prepared to take over the administration 
of Title III. 


Mr. President, this is an absurd gen- 
erality which does not indicate the whole 
truth of the matter. A recent survey con- 
ducted by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers indicates that 41 of the 42 
State officers who responded favor State 
administration of title III. 

It is not a question of willingness of 
the State agencies or of the ability of the 
State to administer this program, but a 
question of the commissioner’s desire to 
control this program and issue “common 
standards” from Washington. The States 
would properly administer the title III 
program if they were given the authority, 
and my amendment would give them this 
authority. 

Some would say that, by the argument 
that State agencies are not prepared, 
they mean that many State educational 
agencies do not have the talent or enough 
manpower within their organization to 
administer this program. 

Neither did the Office of Education 
have the staff necessary to administer the 
title III program when it was originally 
enacted. In fact, section 306 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 provided that The Commissioner 
shall establish the Office of Education 
and Advisory Committee on Supplemen- 
tary Educational Centers and Services, 
consisting of the Commissioner, who shall 
be chairman, and eight members ap- 
pointed, without regard to civil service 
laws by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary.” 

The Office of Education has experi- 
enced a phenomenal growth in recent 
years. In 1955 the Office of Education had 
555 employees and it was spending $165.9 
million annually. In 1965—10 years 
later—the Office of Education had 3,198 
employees and it spent $3.3 billion. 

I am confident that the State educa- 
tion agencies could properly administer 
this title if given the chance to do so. 

Mr. President, the next two arguments 
are again only vague generalities. They 
are: 

The proposed House amendments made no 
provisions for funding programs satisfying 
a uniquely national need—the educational 
needs of the big cities are a case in point. 

Under a State plan system at the present 
time, there would be a tendency in many 
States to favor the needs of rural districts 
over those of the large metropolitan areas, 


The answer to both of these state- 
ments is that the commissioner need not 
approve a State plan which would not 
provide for the urban needs in the par- 
ticular State. I would suggest that the 
States under the watchful eye of the 
commissioner are not in a position to 
ignore the needs of the big cities, nor 
would they wish to do this. To my way 
of thinking these arguments by the com- 
missioner are invalid. 

The last argument has extreme over- 
tones of more centralization of power. 
It is: 

The Office of Education has the drawing 
power to attract some of the best talent in 
the country to help administer Title IIT. 


Mr. President, if there is one thing we 
do not need, it is a mass exodus of edu- 
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cational experts from the States to the 

Office of Education. I suggest that not 

one of these six arguments offered by 

the commissioner of education is a valid 
reason for postponing the curtailment 
of Federal control of this program. 

It is past time we quit giving lip serv- 
ice to State control of education and give 
the State agencies the authority needed 
to administer the essentially local pro- 
grams called for in title III. 

I would now like to read a supple- 
mental statement by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers which was submit- 
ted to the Education Subcommittee at 
the request of the. distinguished chair- 
man, the senior Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse]. 

This statement should dispel any doubt 
any of my colleagues might still have 
about the need to provide for State ad- 
ministration of title III programs. 

Mr. President, in summary, my amend- 
ment provides for State administration 
of title III rather than a federally con- 
trolled system which bypasses the State 
departments of education. The formula 
for the distribution of funds is the same 
as that approved by the Subcommittee 
on Education, and the authorization is 
identical. The amendment provides for a 
State plan which is to be approved by the 
commissioner. This amendment becomes 
effective on June 30, 1968, and is so word- 
ed that if a State wishes to send a plan 
during fiscal year 1968, it may do so. In 
other words the amendment is permissive 
in 1968 and mandatory in 1969. 

I am convinced that this is a sound 
amendment. As I have stated, this is the 
manner in which this provision passed 
the House of Representatives, and this is 
the manner in which most of the chief 
State school officers throughout this Na- 
tion desire it to be. 

These are the State superintendents of 
education throughout the United States. 
They have studied the amendments care- 
fully. They have worked with the sub- 
committee. They have submitted a brief, 
and they have gone into this matter in 
great detail. 

The chief school officers in the respec- 
tive States of the Nation feel that this is 
the way it should be handled. They feel 
that we should have State administra- 
tion of title III rather than Federal ad- 
ministration of title III. 

Mr. President, I am confident that 
their position is sound. I am confident 
that the people of this Nation favor 
more State control of these Federal 
funds, and I am confident that if the 
Commissioner of Education is not satis- 
fied with any plan, he will not approve 
such a plan. 

The supplemental statement by the 
counsel of Chief State School Officers 
reads as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD OF 
THE SENATE HEARINGS ON S. 1125-H.R. 
7819, JULY 24-26, 1967 
This statement has been prepared on 

behalf of the Council of Chief State School 

Officers at the suggestion of Chairman 

Wayne Morse of the Senate Subcommittee on 

Education during the July 26 hearing. It 


Submitted by Edgar Fuller, Executive 
Secretary, Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers. 
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combines responses to his requests to pro- 
vide answers to statements made by Secre- 
tary John W. Gardner and Commissioner 
Harold Howe before the Subcommittee on 
July 24-25 in the context of the so-called 
Miller Report, and to evaluate the portions 
of the Report dealing with federal-state 
differences about administration of Title III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 


THE MILLER REPORT 


This Report is entitled A Committee Print 
of Notes and Working Papers Concerning the 
Administration of Programs Authorized 
Under Title III of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. It was pre- 
pared for the Senate Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation under a project financed by the U.S. 
Office of Education. The Report deals with 
the beginnings of operations during the first 
year of Title III, “to analyze and appraise 
the proposals approved the first year; to look 
for ‘gaps’ between where selected areas seem 
to be going and where the approved projects 
are pointed; to study overall directions and 
developments of PACE; to view title III in 
the broader context of trends in American 
education; and to study interrelationships 
of PACE to the various ESEA titles and other 
programs.” The Report seems to reflect the 
educational strategy of the U.S. Office of 
Education and the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
although not officially. 

Section A covers the first six chapters of 
the Report. These 96 pages are an “over- 
view” written by the director of this U.S. 
Office of Education project, Dr. Richard I. 
Miller of the University of Kentucky, who 
is personally responsible for its 25 recom- 
mendations. Section B contains 20 chapters 
dealing with special topics written by 20 
carefully selected special consultants, with 
each consultant responsible for the content 
of his own chapter. 

The Report is clearly and vigorously anti- 
state in its general tenor. Miller's recom- 
mendation 22, “Responsibility for direction 
and administration of Title III should re- 
main in the OE“, reflects this attitude and 
his principal concern in Section A. This also 
is the point most adamantly insisted upon 
in the testimony of Secretary Gardner and 
Commissioner Howe. 

Dr. Norman D. Kurland, Director of the 
Center on Innovation in Education of the 
New York State Education Department, was 
the only consultant from a state department 
of education, and wrote the special chapter 
on “Roles of the State.” His first recom- 
mendation for the states is, “Develop a 
State plan for the overall development and 
administration of Title III.“ : but he refers 
to recommendations by the state and to de- 
terminations by the U.S. Office of Education, 
and not to a state plan in any legal sense. 
He asks why Title III should not be handled 
like ESEA Title I and Title II, where the 
states are authorized to make major deci- 
sions, His answer is that; 

“There are States in which the State 
Agency is at present incapable of providing 
the kinds of leadership necessary to achieve 
the objectives of Title III. There are States 
in which large cities and minority groups 
would probably be treated unfairly were title 
III left solely in the hands of the States. 
Federal involvement thus acts as a counter- 
weight to restrictive tendencies in some 
States. Only time will tell whether Federal 
influence can help raise the quality of educa- 
tion in those States. Title III provides 
USOE with the opportunity to attend to the 
national needs in education. As long as this is 
tempered by State involvement in title III 
and by the preponderance of educational 
programming that is not dependent upon 


2 Directors Introduction, p. XIII. 
Report, p. 171. 
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Federal funding, the specter of Federal dom- 
ination of education need not be raised.“ “ 

This quotation states the theme both of 
the Report and of the Title III testimony 
of Secretary Gardner and Commissioner 
Howe in its strongest form. It exaggerates 
in failing to mention the power the Com- 
missioner would have to disapprove Title 
III State plans under HR 7819, and in stat- 
ing that such State plans would leave Title 
III “solely in the hands of the State.” It is 
clearly a personal opinion because it is not 
in agreement with the position of the Board 
of Regents and the Commissioner of the 
State of New York, who favor a State plan 
for Title III with State authority to approve 
local projects. Their policy goes further to- 
ward the federal desires than most of the 
State agencies are willing to go by suggest- 
ing a temporary 15% “set aside” of federal 
funds for Office of Education approved proj- 
ects “. . . to phase out present programs ad- 
ministered by that office.”* 

Unfortunately, with the State of New York 
able to implement a state plan on an extra- 
legal and advisory basis because of its size 
and influences, Kurland recommends that 
the federal government should set overall 
policies, provide the guidelines for local 
projects, and retain authority for their final 
approval in all states. This keeps the legal 
power entirely in federal hands. New York 
has found a way to live with this condition 
for the time being, but it remains a threat. 
Most states are less fortuntely situated and 
in a practical sense are more completely sub- 
ject to Office of Education decisions. This 
condition violates sound policy in federal- 
state relationships in education because 
such discretionary federal power exercised 
or threatened on a direct federal-local basis 
is enough to insure federal interference and 
supervision of substantial aspects of educa- 
tion in local schools. 

Federal purposes and plans for Title III 
call for the tough federal control strategy 
now evident, It is expressed in the Report as 
follows: 

“Strategy is defined as a plan for achieving 
the priorities established for the program. 
Every federally supported educational pro- 
gram should develop a national strategy. 
The tax dollar is spent more wisely when 
resources are marshaled toward priorities 
that have gatekeeper status. Every federally 
sponsored program should force itself into 
the hard position of developing such a strat- 
egy. Title III has taken a leadership role in 
this development.” © (italic is in original) 

The federal effort under Title III is to 
keep all authority in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and to accept only services from the 
states regarded as helpful and not a threat 
to federal legal control over the federal-local 
relationship. Commissioner Howe believes 
Title III “is not an attempt to undercut the 
general responsibility of the State educa- 
tional agency for the State schools”, but 
nevertheless it is undercut. We know of no 
one who makes the claims Commissioner 
Howe ascribes to opponents—that the pres- 
ent Title II win . . . set up a system of 
federally run schools” or “. , , take over the 
responsibility for American education.“ 
Title III under the pattern favored by the 
Secretary and the Commissioner will merely 
exercise “gatekeeper” controls over the local 
operators who run schools, using power to 
withhold federal funds and to approve 
alternative projects as vehicles for insuring 
that federal policies and program definitions 
must be followed in those schools. This 
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would establish a federally controlled par- 

allel system of local educational units, 

nominally operated by a local educational 

agency. 

Readiness of the States to Administer State 
Plans for ESEA Title III 


Commissioner Howe has asserted that 
„. . . many State educational agencies are 
simply not yet prepared to take over the ad- 
ministration of Title III.“ Secretary Gard - 
ner has “. . . a serious question concerning 
the capacity of many of the states to assume 
responsibility for Title III at this time.“ 
The Commissioner specifically supports 
these statements on the basis of the follow- 
ing quotation from the Report, but without 
reference to the last paragraph which gives 
some of the reasons for the situation: 

“A questionnaire survey of personnel 
directing State title III programs discloses 
the following information about the posi- 
tion of title III coordinator, based upon 
returns from 47 States: 

“(1) Ten States have full-time title co- 
ordinators; 37 do not. (See fig. No. 1 on p. 78 
for a chronology of their appointments.) 

“(2) Of the 37 States with part-time 
coordinators, eight give 50 percent of their 
time to PACE, and nine give 10 percent to it. 
(See fig. No. 2 following fig. No. 1.) 

“(3) The large majority of title III coor- 
dinators (34) were recruited from within 
the State department, and particularly from 
the department of instruction, as compared 
to 14 from outside the State department. (See 
fig. No. 3 following fig. No. 2.) 

“What generalizations can be made about 
title III State coordinators, considering the 
recognized diversity and variations in qual- 
ity? Initially many States did not take PACE 
seriously because (a) funds were not allo- 
cated for its staffing and operation; (b) the 
program was essentially a Federal program 
and the States did not know their role in 
it; and (c) the open-ended nature of the 
title made for confusion as to where the title 
was going, if anywhere.” 10 

During the months in 1965 covered by data 
in the Miller Report, the state educational 
agencies were completely engaged by the 
necessity of preparing for state approval 
of local projects under Title I, formulating 
state plans for Title II, furnishing assistance 
to local educational agencies in regard to 
these titles, compiling extensive baseline 
data for Title V which amounted to internal 
surveys of all the state departments of edu- 
cation, and seeking personnel for all these 
and other urgent functions that had to be 
performed immediately. First things had to 
come first, and the Office of Education was 
not ready for Title III programs. The states 
had no statutory role in Title III that re- 
quired personnel, and Title III was empha- 
sized in the U.S. Office of Education regional 
meetings as a matter not for immediate at- 
tention. In fact, the states were urged by 
the Office of Education to leave Title III for 
future action. There was also testimony 
from the panel representing the Council of 
Chief State School Officers on July 26, 1967 
that the Title V Advisory Committee was told 
by Office of Education personnel that the 
state agencies should not use Title V funds 
for Title III p , but should use these 
funds for Title I, Title II and other purposes 
instead. 

After a time, a few states began working on 
Title III on their own initiative, and for 
these the U.S. Office of Education approved 
Title V funds for Title III planning. Office of 
Education personnel also volunteered sugges- 
tions to a few other politically and educa- 
tionally strategic states to develop such extra- 
legal state plans using Title V funds. It is im- 
portant to know whether these state plans 


8 Testimony of July 25, p. 7, mimeo. 
® Testimony of July 24, mimeo, p. 4. 
10 Report, p. 77. 
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succeeded. According to the Office of Educa- 
tion, they excelled in every way, so the Office 
of Education has approved all or almost all 
of their recommendations, 

The Council’s testimony on July 26 in- 
cluded an official memorandum, dated No- 
vember 9, 1966 and approved by Commissioner 
Howe, praising state leadership in Title III 
as follows: 

“An analysis of the first year of operation 
of PACE (Title III) reveals some very im- 
portant facts. States in which the depart- 
ments of education have taken the responsi- 
bility to organize for and give direction to 
Title III at the State level have submitted 
projects which (1) are of higher quality, (2) 
more exemplary and innovative in content 
and service, (3) significantly relate the State’s 
assessment of educational needs of problems 
at the local level to solutions in the national, 
State, and local interest, and (4) have ap- 

tly made full and wise use of funds 
available to that State.“ u 

There are many state departments of edu- 
cation that are stronger and more competent 
to administer a Title III state plan than 
some of those thus favored by the Office of 
Education, The policy of the Office of Edu- 
cation is to retain tight federal control in all 
states, to “phase in“ a few states from time 
to time on an extra-legal basis as they are 
brought into the federal fold, but finally to 
preserve federal control in all essential mat- 
ters in all the states. It has insisted on this 
federal legal dominance, and has in some in- 
stances exercised it in overruling the state 
departments of education on Title III proj- 
ects, even in the few states having extra-legal 
state plans. 

Project Director Miller has not mentioned 
this obvious pattern of gradual and selec- 
tive federal recruitment of states willing to 
develop State plans without State legal au- 
thority for project approval. He has expressed 
an opinion, however, that is anti-state and 
pro-federal in approach, as follows: 

“A few States (California and New York, 
in particular) would do an admirable 
job if PACE was turned over to them, but the 
vast majority would fumble the ball in 
terms of professional leadership, political 
forces, and departmental pressures to swing 
title III aid toward title I type of aid or gen- 
eral aid. It may be that OE would want to 
turn over title III to two or three States on a 
pilot study basis, with the idea that the ex- 
periment would be carefully evaluated in 2 
years to see whether it should be expanded, 
modified, or dropped.” 1 

In our testimony of July 26 we dealt at 
length with the only statutory requirement 
of Title III in regard to State departments 
of education. This requires the local project 
applicant to send to the State agency, for 
review and recommendation, a copy of the 
project application it submits directly to 
Washington. The Office of Education has 
ignored or reversed hundreds of State rec- 
ommendations, and any local project the 
Office of Education has for any reason at all 
considered highly desirable has been ap- 
proved. The State agencies often have found 
this function an exercise in futility and em- 
barrassing because of the exercise of federal 
authority at the local level contrary to State 
policies in education, 

The Report makes it clear that Title III 
was intended by the unnamed and unpub- 
licized Presidential Task Force that devel- 
oped the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 to be a 100% federal pro- 
gram. Every effort has been and is being 
made to keep all final authority in federal 
hands. What Commissioner Howe testified 
Title III is not is in fact what it is and what 
it always has been, except for a few conces- 


u The entire Memorandum has been filed 
for the record of the Senate hearings. 
1! Report, p. 80. 
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slons that were forced upon its supporters as 
the legislation was enacted in 1965. 

The Miller Report relates in some detail 
the background ot the struggle to separate a 
federally controlled Title III from State edu- 
cation agencies. It makes clear how grudg- 
ingly any provisions for less than full federal 
control were incorporated in the final version. 
The Report's account of the “realpolitik” of 
ESEA and Title III clearly implies that any 
slight withdrawal from a completely federal 
Title III system was a serious mistake, justi- 
fied only when necessary to save the legisla- 
tion. 


COORDINATION WITH ESTABLISHED AND EMERGING 
INTERMEDIATE SERVICE UNITS 


The Council's view is that Title II supple- 
mentary service centers, including their in- 
novation aspects, should be coordinated with 
established and emerging State systems of 
intermediate supplementary centers. These 
were illustrated in the extensive explanations 
of such units in 11 states filed with the testi- 
mony of the Council's panel before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education on July 26. 

A separate federally financed and con- 
trolled system of Title III centers would be 
educationally and economically unjustified. 
As the eleven examples clearly indicate, there 
would be excessive overlapping and duplica- 
tion between separate systems of State-local 
and Federal-local units. Their total contribu- 
tions would be smaller in scope and less effec- 
tive operating singly than they would be if 
operation were conducted from a coordinated 
center performing all the functions of both. 

With the prohibition of commingling of 
federal and state funds and the continuation 
of original statutory purposes of Title III as 
found in HR 7819, the Title III programs can 
operate to benefit private school teachers and 
pupils and to carry out the other provisions 
and purposes of the law from coordinated 
centers as thoroughly and well as though 
they were operated in a separate federally 
controlled system. 


FOLLOWING THE INTENTIONS OF CONGRESS 


Commissioner Howe says that... “the 
way to bring about State administration of 
Title III is by phasing into it as States are 
ready—not by turning it over to States which 
would like the funds but are not ready to 
use them as Congress intends.” 14 The “phas- 
ing” part of this is a method of moving 
from federal control in a few states with ex- 
tra-legal acquiescence by the states to simi- 
lar federal control in all the states. The ques- 
tion about the states following the inten- 
tions of Congress, however, raises the same 
question about the US. Office of Education. 
It is probable that the states would follow 
the intentions of Congress more closely un- 
der HR 7819 than they are being followed 
at the present time by the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The Title III statute provides for “supple- 
mentary educational centers and services”. 
At the time the Report was written, the 
Office of Education Manual on Title III had 
administratively reversed the order in the 
law and changed it to “innovative and ex- 
emplary programs and educational service 
centers”, dropping the idea of supplementary 
services. The Miller Report suggests changes 
further removed from the law by editorially 
renaming the “Educational Service Centers” 
of the Manual as “Centers for Educational 
Improvement”, Dr. Miller also recommends 
authorization of federal Title III grants 
under $10,000 to be made directly to indi- 
vidual classroom teachers, confined to “in- 


43 Report, p. 15-24, which has some factual 
errors and omissions. Compare the Title III 
portion of a report to the Council of Chief 
State School Officers made on November 11, 
1965, which has been made part of the record 
of the current hearings. 
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novative and creative projects” and to be 
applied for on a special and simplified form. 
This would take federal supervision into the 
local classroom, and it may not be coinci- 
dental that new staff in USOE regional offices 
have recently been given authority to ap- 
prove projects not exceeding $10,000. The 
present haste to send hundreds of federal 
officials to regional Office of Education agen- 
cies seems to be a part of a federal educa- 
tional network in the states. 

These plans would continue federal legal 
power to reject local or state definitions of 
Title III project priorities, and would exclude 
supplementary services unless they were fed- 
erally defined as primarily innovative and 
exemplary. They would eliminate in practice 
the statutory emphasis on supplementary 
services and provide federal bases for expan- 
sion into additional fields of local education. 


CHARGES OF BIAS AGAINST STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 


In his Senate testimony, Commissioner 
Howe stated that, “under a State plan system 
at the present time, I believe there would 
be a tendency in many States to favor the 
needs of rural districts over those of the 
large metropolitan areas.“ “ He cites “in sup- 
port of this assertion,“ examples from ESEA 
Titles I and II. 

Commissioner Howe states that allocations 
to Los Angeles are 19.4% of Title I funds for 
the entire State of California, allocations to 
Chicago are 51.1% of total Title I funds al- 
located in the State of Illinois, and that al- 
locations to New York City are 59.3% of 
Title I funds for the entire State of New 
York. The Commissioner compares these dis- 
tributions with those under Title II State 
plans, which sent 10%, 34.3%, and 24.1% of 
Title IT funds to Los Angeles, Chicago and 
New York City respectively. 

This is an unfair made without suf- 
ficient evidence, even for the three selected 
cities, State administration of both Title I 
and Title II is according to the provisions of 
the law, and variations are inevitable under 
the widely differing formulas and purposes of 
Title I and Title II. The State departments 
of education exercise the legal authority to 
approve local projects under both these 
titles, and have joined most local, state and 
national lay and professional associations in 
requesting similar State approval authority 
under Title IL. The smaller percentages of 
federal funds distributed to these three cities 
about which the Commissioner complains 
were made under Title II state plans ap- 
proved by him. 

Checking out the Commissioner’s conten- 
tion in regard to Chicago and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in Illinois, 
the facts about Title II are found to be as 
follows. The formula in the law authorizes 
funds for each state according to its relative 
number of elementary and secondary pupils 
enrolled in the public and private schools of 
the state. The state plan then provides for 
distribution of these funds under a formula 
that applies to every local educational agency 
in the state. Allocations of federal funds 
under the state plan among the local educa- 
tional agencies of Illinois range from $1.40 to 
$1.90 per pupil, with Chicago receiving $1.80. 
Only four local agencies receive more per 
pupil than Chicago. There is, of course, fur- 
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ther distribution according to relative need 
among the attendance units within the sev- 
eral local school agencies. 

The Illinois State Department explains that 
the federal formula for Title I is based on 
the number of disadvantaged pupils in fam- 
ilies having low income, while the state plan 
formula for Title II is based primarily on 
relative pupil need for school library re- 
sources, textbooks, and other instructional 
materials among and within the local edu- 
cational agencies. Both Title I and Title II 
are administered impartially according to the 
requirements of the law and regulations. The 
differing percentages derive from different 
conditions and formulas, not from discrim- 
ination, The Commissioner’s percentages 
contrasting receipts under various programs 
mean nothing when taken out of the context 
of their different statutory purposes, formu- 
las, and varying conditions among and within 
the many local educational agencies where 
the programs are in operation. 

We cannot agree that the state educational 
agencies would discriminate against large 
metropolitan areas under Title III. Policies 
of the Council and of individual state de- 
partments strongly favor increased state and 
federal funds to large metropolitan areas. 
We feel certain that the U.S. Commissioner 
would not approve a discriminatory state 
plan. We believe that any such discrimination 
against cities would be educationally and 
politically unlikely if not impossible under 
H.R. 7819. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF FEDERAL STRATEGY IN 
EDUCATION 


It is clear that the U.S. Office of Education 
must cultivate the administrators and boards 
of local educational agencies, and especially 
the leaders of the great city school systems, 
in their plans to establish and maintain a 
federal-local system of grants to local educa- 
tional agencies under Title IIT. Federal educa- 
tional contacts in local school districts 
through regional and sub-regional federal of- 
fices are increasing rapidly. Groups of state 
and local categorical aid administrators be- 
come guests in Washington and elsewhere. 
Federally generated personal recognition 
tends to make local and state educators dis- 
ciples for the spread of federal influence and 
supervision. Previous federal grants, per 
diems and publicity about innovators do 
little to inhibit favorable responses to fed- 
eral questionnaires asking local project di- 
rectors whether their work is successful and 
whether they would like to continue to re- 
ceive federal funds for the projects they ad- 
minister. 

Office of Education appointments under 
its “independent educator” classifications 
tend to recruit known supporters of Office of 
Education views and aspirations. Few dis- 
senters on major issues of policy or Office of 
Education practices ever become parties to 
the evaluating and decision-making proc- 
esses it administers. 

Chairman Wayne Morse asked specifically 
that we comment on Commissioner Howe's 
testimony before the Senate Subcommittee 
on July 25 concerning the replies of 723 local 
Title III project directors to a questionnaire 
from the Miller project. The Commissioner's 
statement on that occasion was as follows: 

“It is also important to reiterate Secretary 
Gardner's remarks that 723 project directors 
answering the Miller questionnaire indicated 
satisfaction with the administrative guidance 
of Title III. Furthermore, present adminis- 
trative procedures appear to be working very 
well. There is over 95 percent agreement be- 
tween State educational agencies and the 
Otce of Education on final proposal accept- 
ance,” 18 

The remarks of Secretary Gardner to which 
reference was made included the following: 


* Comment at the hearing on July 25. 
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“One recent survey indicates that of 723 
local Title III project directors, 90% ex- 
plicitly favor the program as it now operates. 
Evidently, then, opposition to Title III, as 
it is presently operated, does not stem from 
those who know it best at the grass roots.” 19 

The information in the Report does not 
on its face support the Secretary's statement. 
The questionnaire itself and the 723 returns 
would have to be analyzed to determine 
this.” One would suppose that more than 
90 percent of the successful applicants would 
be satisfied, but that very few of the unsuc- 
cessful applicants would feel likewise. 

The claim of Commissioner Howe that 
“there is over 95 percent agreement between 
State educational officials and the Office of 
Education on final proposal acceptance” 
takes us back to federal strategy on approval 
of local projects. This claim is of doubtful 
validity, as we shall see, but federal reversal 
of 5% of the key state recommendations is 
probably enough to indicate federal control 
over Title III in all states as desired. 

The following is an explanatory memo- 
randum on USOE reports of agreement: 


MEMORANDUM 


“JuLy 3, 1967. 

“To: Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

“From: Lee E. Wickline, Chief, Innovative 
Centers Branch. 

“Subject: Report of Agreement of State Edu- 
cation Agencies with USOE on Approval 
of Title III ESEA Projects. 

“This report has been prepared for your 
information. 

“Of the 4,429 applications for grants under 
provisions of Title III, P.L. 89-10, 1,910 had 
been approved as of June 15, 1967. Twenty- 
seven of these recommended for approval by 
USOE were not recommended for approval 
by State Departments of Education. However, 
after discussing these projects with State 
Coordinators, agreement was reached on 18 
leaving only 9 projects approved by OE with- 
out concurrence of the State Departments. 

“In the same period, State Departments of 
Education had initially recommended for 
approval 849 projects which were disap- 
proved by USOE. Within this group, State 
Departments concurred with USOE on 840 
of these projects after consultation with 
State Coordinators, leaving 9 upon which 
States were not in agreement with a decision 
to disapprove the applications. 

“It should be noted that some State De- 
partments recommend all projects applica- 
tions for approval when applications are 
submitted.” 

The 849 projects rejected by the State 
educational agencies were reduced to 840 by 
Office of Education negotiations that were 
in fact meaningless. The euphemism used 
by the Office of Education in its reports 
to explain the concurrence of Title III State 
coordinators on “final proposed accept- 
ance”, as used by the Commissioner, is 
“through further clarifications, agreement 
was reached”. The fact is that the State 
coordinators were in no position to prevail 
and actually had no choice but to agree. 
It is clear that the Office of Education exer- 
cises authority to stipulate that projects 
rejected by a State must nevertheless be 
included in its state regional plan even 
though it is one favored with informal ar- 
rangements. The Office of Education reports 
are misleading and indicate much more 
Federal-State agreement on the Office of 
Education approval of plans than really 
exists. Some states see no need to use staff 
time and make such hard choices among 
local school districts at all, when they know 
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the Office of Education alone will make the 
decisions anyway. 


FEDERAL AND STATE EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL 


Commissioner Howe says that not all the 
states” ... have developed the capability 
for determining which projects shall be 
funded in a way to guarantee the levels of 
quality this program should demand.“ * The 
answer is that most states have not sought 
to do so, because they have not been asked 
to make decisions that really decide. If the 
States had the responsibility they would ex- 
ercise it, and we believe better than does the 
Office of Education, 

The Commissioner’s position is that ap- 
provals of local projects can be made more 
effectively by the U.S. Office of Education 
than by each State educational agency. The 
stable of selected “independent experts and 
scholars” used on Office of Education panels 
to make recommendations on projects are 
usually strangers to the environments from 
which the projects haye come. They work in 
a project selection process administered by 
the Office of Education staff. Whether ex- 
pressed or implied, the staff’s recommenda- 
tions count heavily. These busy consultants 
who are specialists in their own fields can- 
not be expected to understand and evaluate 
the projects independently and carefully in 
terms of need for them in their own en- 
vironments, An innovation in one place may 
already be outmoded in another; a local 
judgment of program priority that has been 
most successful and is still a priority for ex- 
pansion after a trial run in a district can be 
ruled out in favor of sloganized guesses 
about what can be approved as an innova- 
tion, As Superintendent Minear said in his 
testimony of July 26, occasionally another 
chief state school officer is on one of these 
panels judging what a project should be in 
Oregon, and the Oregon superintendent is 
on a panel to approve a project in some dis- 
tant state, but never in his own. 

The U.S. Office of Education employs a 
considerable number of brilliant and wise 
educators. It also employs many paraprofes- 
sionals and novices in education, some of 
whom are in important positions. Services to 
state and local educational agencies have 
been deemphasized greatly and the current 
emphasis is on administration and control of 
grants. Employees of state departments of 
education are more informed about educa- 
tion in their states, are more often better 
prepared and experienced in education, and 
are at least equally competent. They are close 
enough to the people to be unable to per- 
petuate their mistakes. They will consider 
innovations proposed from the federal level 
on a service basis, whether federally financed 
or not. They desire to meet federally defined 
objectives without federal control of the de- 
tails of local policy and administration, 

Even assuming that the Office of Education 
has all the wisdom the Commissioner claims, 
it would still be undesirable to have this 
federal agency make final judgments on Title 
III local projects. Federal mistakes are too 
often irreversible, and Federally enforced 
uniformity attained through slogans and 
money and discretionary authority is too 
often a misfit at the local level, however 
wise the federal personnel may be. 


Mr. President, from any standpoint 
this matter is considered, we feel 
confident that this is a sound amend- 
ment. It is hoped that my colleagues 
will study it carefully, and that when 
we vote on this matter Monday 
morning, they will reach the conclusion 
that we do desire and need, that is, State 
administration of title III, rather than 
Federal administration of it. 


“Testimony of July 25, mimeo, p. 8. 
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Mr. President, I withhold the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, if there is 
time remaining that the Senator from 
Oregon will not use, I would appreciate 
using a little of it for some purposes 
which I have in mind in connection with 
the bill. This seems to be a fairly quiet 
hour. I am sure that I could get unani- 
mous consent, if the Senator does not 
wish to use all his time. I need not more 
than 15 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me tell the Senator 
from New York the position in which the 
manager of the bill finds himself. 

An arrangement has been entered into 
between the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the majority leader, to which I 
agreed when it was presented to me, that 
the Senator from South Carolina would 
speak for not more than 30 minutes to- 
night in support of his amendment; that 
I would speak not more than 30 minutes 
tonight in opposition to his amendment; 
and that would leave 10 minutes on Mon- 
day—I should like the Parliamentarian 
to check me on this—5 minutes for the 
Senator from South Carolina and 5 min- 
utes for the Senator from Oregon, and 
that we would vote at 11:10 a.m. on 
Monday. 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
used his time. I, in fairness to the com- 
mittee—the Senator from New York is 
the ranking minority member—must 
make the case against the amendment of 
the Senator from South Carolina to- 
night, because there can be no discus- 
sion on it Monday, except for the 5 min- 
utes on each side. 

I want the Senator from New York to 
know that I had not planned to use all 
my 30 minutes. I should like him to take 
some time, as the ranking minority 
member of the committee, to express his 
views in opposition to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

I want the Senator from New York to 
know that he will have plenty of time 
after that to talk about any other mat- 
ter he wishes to discuss, for I can assure 
him that the Senate will not adjourn 
until he finishes. If he would like to ask 
that this matter be laid aside temporar- 
ily while he takes his 15 minutes now, 
I believe the Senator from South Caro- 
lina will agree with me. My suggestion 
is that he permit me to make my case 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina and that then the 
Senator from New York speak. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have an- 
other complication, which is not mine, 
but of which I have been apprised. The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] is standing in line to bring up a 
conference report on a bill which I was 
very much against. 

As the Senator from Oregon is the 
manager of the bill on the floor, I will 
yield the floor and follow whatever he 
would like to do. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I have just explained 
to the Senate the parliamentary situa- 
tion that confronts us with regard to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina. When that agreement became 
known, we assured quick sales of air- 
plane tickets for Senators involving 
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themselves in other commitments, be- 
cause the Senate of the United States 
is not a nonreading society. Because of 
the knowledge that the pros and cons 
of the amendment would be made to- 
night, for reading purposes between now 
and Monday morning, we are confronted 
with vacant seats. 

It is perfectly all right with me, be- 
cause I am willing to speak for the Rec- 
orp. I do not know what the situation 
of the Senator from Wisconsin is with 
respect to a conference report. He can 
take care of himself. However, I will take 
a few minutes to respond to my good 
friend, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, in opposition to his amendment, so 
that the committee’s point of view will 
be before the Senate when the time for 
voting arrives on Monday at 11:10. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina, in his presentation in support 
of his amendment, adverted to the testi- 
mony of a number of educational orga- 
nizations in support of the State grant- 
State plan program for title III. How- 
ever, he did not point out to the Senate 
that at the time the testimony of each 
of those witnesses was given, they were 
testifying in opposition to the adminis- 
tration’s proposal on title II, the admin- 
istration’s recommendations in this area, 
which were to the effect that the present 
act be left unchanged with regard to the 
mode of its administration in respect to 
title III. That is not the title III that is 
before the Senate. The Senator from 
South Carolina has not been talking 
about the title III in regard to which the 
witnesses he quoted were testifying. 

The title III in the bill that we brought 
to the floor of the Senate is a greatly 
changed title III, for reasons that I shall 
point out before I complete my argu- 
ment. So I wish to say, respectfully, that 
it is presumptuous of the Senator from 
South Carolina to assume that all the 
witnesses he cites would be in opposition 
to the title III that is in the bill that my 
committee brought to the Senate—al- 
though, may I say, I believe some of them 
would. I believe some of them would be 
in opposition to the title III in the bill 
if $1 were retained by the Federal Gov- 
ernnment in connection with this pro- 
gram. That does not surprise me in re- 
gard to some of the witnesses, because 
the chief witness he cited this afternoon 
sent wires in 1958 to Members of the Sen- 
ate in complete opposition to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

In fact, some of these witnesses we 
have heard in the past just have been 
against any form of Federal aid. I sim- 
ply dismiss such witnesses. In my judg- 
ment, they are completely out of tune 
with the needs of education in this 
country. 

The NEA was in opposition to the ad- 
ministration position on title III and 
so was the senior Senator from Oregon; 
and I will explain again, as I did the other 
day, in the debate with regard to another 
matter, what happened in my subcom- 
mittee that produced the title III that is 
in the bill. 

Dr. John M. Lumley, assistant execu- 
tive director of NEA, one of the most 
reliable witnesses we have had before 
our committee for many years—the com- 
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mittee has worked very closely with 
him—testified in opposition to a 100 per- 
cent Federal control of title III funds. 
However, he sent us a telegram yesterday 
which said: 

We share your view that it is imperative 
that the ESEA amendments of 1967 should 
be passed immediately. Assure enactment be- 
fore the close of the first session of the 90th 
Congress. We applaud your great leadership 
and stand ready to assist in any way you 
desire. 


I had a conference with Dr. Lumley 
the other day. I said, “I want you to 
know that the compromise we made in 
committee, I think, is a desirable com- 
promise and that we should go to con- 
ference with it.” 

He made clear to me that he agreed 
that we should go to conference with 
this compromise, and I believe the rec- 
ord of testimony would be quite different 
if the compromise on title III had been 
in the original bill. 

I quickly add however, that I am also 
sure that there are further changes in 
the Senate version of title III that the 
NEA would support. There are various 
areas such as those involving the per- 
centages of the funds to be transferred 
in each year, and in the area of the me- 
chanics of the State plan operation 
where there are some differences. But 
I stress that for the most part, such 
differences are those of degree and the 
rate at which the proposed changes are 
to take place. 

On the other hand, I do not believe the 
chief lobbyist for the position of the 
Senator from South Carolina would have 
changed a word of his testimony. But, 
I believe he is so dead wrong on this 
matter, as he was on NDEA, that it would 
not change the position of the senior 
Senator from Oregon at all in urging the 
adoption of the compromise I am about 
to explain, 

Mr. President, the Senate committee 
bill now before us took cognizance of the 
testimony we received. We have adopted 
a State grant-State plan format for 
title ITI, in what we believe to be a per- 
fected form. 

Therefore, I suggest in all fairness to 
my committee, in this respect, that we 
should not be subject to all the stric- 
tures that might be laid against the 
original administration position. That is 
really what, for the most part, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has been talk- 
ing about. He has been talking about the 
hearing record, and that was related to 
the administration position of no change 
in title III, and I have not brought the 
administration proposal to the Senate. 
I did not support the administration pro- 
posal on title III. 

Rather, we brought a compromise title 
III program to the Senate. It is a pro- 
gram that at the end of 3 years will give 
us State direction of title III. We are 
going to need at least these 3 years to 
work out the transfer of program au- 
thority because as parts of the record the 
Senator from South Carolina did not 
quote, were parts of this record made by 
great educators of this country, and 
great administrators of education in this 
country in both rural and metropolitan 
districts. Some pointed out that if you 
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give this type of carte blanche authority 
to some of the State departments of edu- 
cation in this country at this time you 
will be faced with educational regression 
in some areas, not with educational pro- 
gression, because there are some State 
departments of education in this country 
which are not now prepared, not 
equipped, not fully qualified, and not 
adequately staffed to carry out the pro- 
grams that are called for in title II of 
the bill. 

We want to help them. That is what 
our committee wants to do. The best 
friends of these State agencies happen to 
be my committee and not some of the 
spokesmen for the groups the Senator 
quotes. Mr. President, the testimony re- 
veals that some of the money could be 
wasted, and the testimony shows that 
some would adopt educational programs 
taat could work to the great educational 
disadvantage of thousands and thou- 
sands of schoolchildren in the future. 
We have to build up those State depart- 
ments of education and that is what we 
are seeking to do in part in the provisions 
we have brought here. 

The Senator from South Carolina is 
offering an amendment saying he wants 
to turn title III over to the States. It is 
my aim also to give to the States the 
major responsibility for this program. I 
think the States should administer this 
program. The committee bill is designed 
to do just that at the end of 3 years. 

We are not doing it all at once as the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina would. We are doing it 
in stages. As I have pointed out time and 
time again on this floor since we have 
been considering this bill, the committee 
bill is a bipartisan bill. There was not a 
dissenting voice when we reported the bill 
from committee. The committee title III 
amendment is a classic case in point of 
the kind of bipartisan efforts which 
characterize our committee. The Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Proury], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
contributed to this amendment. 

The feature of this amendment which 
turns the operation of title III over to 
the States in stages was created by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. It 
is unique. It is a fine example of his crea- 
tive thinking. That feature alone is the 
basis upon which the minority and ma- 
jority staff began to work in developing 
the title III compromise—a compromise 
between the present law and the House 
amendment, 

I might say right here that I doubt we 
could have developed as viable a com- 
promise if the Senator from New York 
had not started us off with this unique 
feature, the three stage shift to the 
States. 

Our subcommittee was evenly divided 
on whether to retain present law. 

Under the present law, 100 percent of 
the funds are administered by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. As chairman of the subcommittee, 
I cast the deciding vote because the com- 
mittee ended up with a tie on a motion 
by one of the members of the committee 
to retain the 100-percent financing pol- 
icy of the present administration. I voted 
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against the administration’s program, I 
was the only Democrat present who vot- 
ed against it. That is nothing new for the 
senior Senator from Oregon. In my own 
honest judgment, when I think the Dem- 
ocrats are wrong, I vote against them. I 
wish I could find the Republicans to be 
right more often, but when I do I vote 
for them. 

In this case I think the Republicans 
were right. Although they were Repub- 
licans as far as party affiliation was con- 
cerned, they were bipartisan insofar as 
educational responsibility was con- 
cerned. We did not accept the adminis- 
tration recommendation. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
knows that we are going into conference 
and we need something to work with in 
conference. 

Another member of the committee, 
this time one on the Republican side, 
moved to adopt the House proposal, the 
proposal of the Senator from South Car- 
olina. this afternoon. We defeated it in 
committee. The Senator from Oregon 
then offered the compromise, 

What is the compromise? The com- 
promise is that next year 334 percent of 
the money be turned over to the State 
departments of education, the second 
year 50 percent will be turned over to the 
State departments of education, and the 
third year 6634 percent will be turned 
over to the State departments of educa- 
tion for funding certain services and 
educational programs of an innovative 


type. 

I say to the Senate tonight that many 
of us believe this is as fast as some of the 
State departments of education can ab- 
sorb the money and not waste it. That 
is as fast as the States can absorb the 
money while building up their State 
departments of education, to efficiently 
administer the Federal money. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to sit 
here as the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Education to vote taxpayers’ 
money carelessly into State departments 
of education. When educational expert 
after educational expert has testified 
before us and said what I have said in 
the beginning of my address this after- 
noon, that some of them were not ready 
for it. Superintendents of the big city 
school and superintendents of some of 
the rural schools testified that in some 
States there is not an understanding yet 
on the part of some State departments 
of education as to what needs to be done 
in order to have a wise expenditure of 
funds. 

Therefore, I offered my substitute. Mr. 
President, do you know what happened 
to it? It was unanimously voted for by 
every Democrat and every Republican 
on the committee. They recognized it was 
a fair and sensible adjustment of the 
differences within the committee and 
that it represented the kind of amend- 
ment we should try to have in the bill 
to take to the House, 

Everybody here in the Senate who has 
ever been a conferee, and we all have 
been, knows what you do when there are 
differences between the Senate and the 
House. You work out the best compro- 
mise you can obtain. What would the 
Senator from South Carolina have us do? 
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Surrender and take nothing to confer- 
ence, except the House provision. Let me 
say that the House has not had the bene- 
fit of the record of my committee. They 
made a record of their own. 

But, Mr. President, the amendment I 
am offering is based upon this record— 
12 volumes of it, 3,000 pages of it, in the 
course of which, in extenso, there was a 
great deal of discussion in connection 
with title III of the bill. 

Let me say to the Senate most re- 
spectfully that it should not let my com- 
mittee down. It should not place this 
kind of handcuff on the committee. The 
Senate owes it to my committee, in view 
of the record—and there is no answer 
to the record—no discussion, really, 
pointed at the reasons why the amend- 
ment which I offered was unanimously 
adopted by the committee—and no rec- 
ord as to why we should not take that to 
conference, if we could work out a modi- 
fication between my amendment and the 
House amendment. 

What the Senator is overlooking is that 
my committee wants to work to the date 
when we can turn over the funds to the 
State departments of education, when we 
can be satisfied that on the record they 
are ready to spend the money efficiently 
and effectively. 

That is the issue. 

I am not going to let the Senate forget 
the point, when it comes to a vote on 
this matter come Monday next. 

As I said the other day, there are some 
States not capable of carrying out the in- 
tent of Congress with regard to title III. 
I am not saying that is the case with all 
State departments of education. It is not 
true in the State department of educa- 
tion in my State. But I cannot vote for 
what I think is not a sound program in 
the national interest just because my 
State might be ready for another pro- 
gram and even though I am the chair- 
man of this committee. My State can af- 
ford to wait for 3 years, even though, I 
think, if we gave them the full amount 
of the money now, they would do an ef- 
ficient and effective job. 

How impolitic it would be. How im- 
possible it would be, just to pass an 
amendment on the basis of saying that 
States A, B, and C are ready and States 
X, Y, Z, and on are not ready. We have 
to have a uniform application there. 

There is not a State department which 
is now ready to administer the program 
which is going to be injured in any way 
by my amendment. What are they going 
to do under the bill? They will submit 
a State plan. They have to submit a 
State plan. If the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina is adopted, 
they still have to submit a State plan. 
A good State department of education 
is going to submit a soundly conceived 
State plan and is not going to have any 
trouble getting it through. Others will, 
I am sure, achieve equivalent competence 
in time. 

We certainly do not want to give the 
latter however full control over the dis- 
tribution of the money and thus put 
them in the position where they say, 
We have the money,” so that we do not 
need to make improvements in our ap- 
proach. Do not forget that we are trus- 
tees of the Federal taxpayers’ money. We 
have a responsibility to fulfill. 
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As I pointed out the other day, each 
one of us has dual citizenship. We are 
citizens of our States and we are cit- 
izens of the Nation through the Federal 
Government. Our responsibilities on 
funds differ, depending on whether we 
are acting on the basis of our Federal 
responsibility. Title II funding is a Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

Mr. President, there are legitimate rea- 
sons which those who favor the present 
law have for not turning this program 
over to the States—and as I indicated 
a substantial part of our committee 
would prefer to stay with the present 
title III. As I said, there are some States 
that are not yet capable of carrying out 
the intent of Congress with regard to 
title III. I am not saying this is the case 
of all State departments of education. I 
am not saying this is the case with the 
majority of State departments of edu- 
cation. There are some fine State depart- 
ments of education who could carry out 
the intent of Congress better than the 
Office of Education can. 

I also pointed out the other day. when 
I was responding to questions of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] that we 
are not going to point fingers at particu- 
lar States. We cannot do that. We must 
be practical. We cannot say to certain 
States, we want the State to run the 
program, and in other States, we will 
let the Federal Government run the 
program. 

I would be the last to point my finger 
at any State. I do not think I am in a po- 
sition where I should make a value judg- 
ment as to the quality of administra- 
tion in the case of an individual State 
educational agency. But I do note that 
there is incontrovertible evidence that 
some States simply cannot carry out the 
intent of Congress. Our intent is to help 
American young people by giving them 
the best available educational opportuni- 
ties. I want that intent carried out. I do 
not want a single boy or girl denied that 
opportunity because some agency cannot 
do the job. 

The committee compromise is specifi- 
cally designed to build a mechanism to 
carry out the intent of Congress. We can 
stand here and make speeches about 
what we want done, we can appropriate 
millions of dollars to do it, and we can 
tell the States what we would like to see 
done with the money; but, if we do not 
build an administrative mechanism capa- 
ble of carrying out our intent, we will 
have acted in vain. 

The administrative mechanism built 
into the committee compromise is the 
best we can do. We spent hours and 
hours on this mechanism. That mecha- 
nism has a single purpose—this is to 
hand the responsibility for this program 
over to the States in stages and, in doing 
so, give them the time to strengthen their 
capabilities for administering the Fed- 
eral programs, 

I want to point out that we have spe- 
cifically authorized funds to be paid to 
the State educational agency to permit 
them to strengthen themselves. Sections 
301(b), 303 (b), and 307 0b) provide for 
payments to the States for the adminis- 
tration of the State plans and to hire 
experts. 

It is with this feature that the States 
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can strengthen their capacity for the 
administration of Federal programs, Let 
me point out that the House passed bill— 
and the substantially identical amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina—contains no provision 
for making available funds for the State 
educational agency’s administrative ex- 
penses in carrying out this responsibility 
which the Congress is giving them. 

In 3 years I am positive that every 
State educational agency in the country 
could have the capacity to carry out the 
intent of Congress with regard to this 
program—and under the Senate com- 
mittee’s bill we could start this process 
promptly. 

I would like to reiterate that I agree 
with the Senator that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should stay out of the business 
of making educational policy. This should 
be done at the local level and the State 
level. That is the reason I am supporting 
this compromise. I see this compromise 
as a positive step on the part of Congress 
to insure continued local and State con- 
trol of education. 

Let me point out one other factor. 
Title III as it is in the reported bill is not 
the administration language. Testimony 
of the Commissioner and the Secretary 
was to the effect that there should be 
no changes in the present act. As I in- 
dicated earlier, this was persuasive tes- 
timony for many of my colleagues on the 
committee. 

But I am a realist. With the House 
having taken the action that it has with 
respect to title III it is my judgment 
based upon parliamentary tactics that 
we would be in a stronger position to re- 
tain the essential innovative core pro- 
grams of title III if we were to be in con- 
ference posture discussing issues uncom- 
plicated by formal differences regarding 
administrative structure. 

Let me illustrate. Had we brought this 
bill to the floor without an amendment 
to title III, the conference bill would 
have been, I am sure, some form of 
State grant-State plan program. Neces- 
sarily it would have been drafted in 
haste. 

There is a strong possibility that under 
such pressures our work would have been 
lacking in many particulars. The House 
bill, for example, when it came over to 
us contained no language regarding the 
applications from the local educational 
agency for projects under the title. I be- 
lieve it to be implicit but it certainly is 
not explicit. We have attempted to rem- 
edy this situation by making it perfectly 
clear that the underlying thrust of title 
III stems from the local educational 
agencies with their broadly representa- 
tive community group involvements 
which are characteristic of the present 
program. 

This is a strength for our schools and 
for our State educational agencies. Par- 
ticipation in planning programs which 
bring all viewpoints to bear insure wide- 
spread community acceptance. Sound 
programs of education can scarcely 
ignore the educational implication in- 
herent in interracial cooperation, for 
example. 

Mr. President, under our bill, do not 
forget that the programs have to origi- 
nate at the local and State level, with 
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no Federal dictation. We reserve control 
over the funds so that we can be cer- 
tain, over the 3-year period, that we 
help the State departments of educa- 
tion to get themselves ready to take over 
not only the funding but also the pres- 
ervation and protection of the educa- 
tional needs of the various areas in their 
State. 

We should not forget that we have 
existing commitments for funding of 
title III programs previously planned 
which must be honored. So that in any 
event a full 100-percent State control 
over title III money would have to be 
delayed. 

It was about those needs that the 
superintendents, particularly in the met- 
ropolitan areas, and some of the super- 
intendents in the rural areas, expressed 
great concern—yes, fear—as to what 
would happen to the educational pro- 
grams of the States if we adopted, for 
example, such an amendment as the 
Senator from South Carolina proposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I rest my case. 

I ask unanimous consent that at 
this point in my remarks as evidence 
of the care devoted to the considera- 
tion of the compromise title III lan- 
guage in the bill, their appears a 
positive purpose on State advisory 
councils under title III which we 
used as a working paper in markup. I 
believe it to be a valuable indication 
of the intent of the committee in adopt- 
ing the final version of this portion of 
the title. 

There being no objection, the position 
paper was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

POSITION PAPER on STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS 
UNDER TrrLe III 
DUTIES OF STATE COUNCIL 

Under the proposed amendment a State 
would create within its State educational 
agency a State advisory council whose func- 
tions would inciude— 

(1) Advising the chief State school officer 
on the preparation of the State plan for 
administration of title III grant moneys 
transmitted to the State. 

(2) Reviewing annually the State plan and 
upon the basis of the review recommending 
to the chief State school officer modifications 
or amendments to the State plan. 

(3) Reviewing applications received and 
upon the basis of such review recommending 
to the chief State school officer the disposi- 
tion to be made of the applications and 
maintaining records of applications received. 

(4) Annually reviewing for the purposes 
of evaluation the approved plans and pro- 
grams funded under the authority within 
the State, transmitting its report upon the 
evaluation of plans and p to the 
chief State school officer and to the National 
Advisory Council, together with its recom- 
mendations, based upon its analysis of the 
operations of the program, for such changes 
as in its judgment it believes to be warranted 
in the basic statute, the State plan, and the 
State or the National procedures governing 
the title III area. 

(5) Based upon its evaluation and review 
procedures, selecting among programs 
funded, those which, in its judgment, it be- 
lieves to be of an exemplary character. Ar- 
ranging through the chief State school officer 
for appropriate dissemination of such pro- 
grams to bring them to the attention of local 
educational agencies within the State, and 
through the National Advisory Council, to 
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the attention of local educational agencies 
throughout the United States. 


ORGANIZATION OF STATE COUNCILS 


The chief State school officer (unless other- 
wise determined by State law) would appoint 
to the council individuals who are broadly 
representative of the cultural and educa- 
tional resources of the State and of the 
public interest in education for the purpose 
of obtaining from them advice and counsel 
upon the operation of the title III program 
within the State. 

While no number is specified for the coun- 
cil’s composition, as established within the 
State educational agency, it must contain 
persons representative of the elementary and 
secondary schools of the State, institutions 
of higher education within the State, profes- 
sional organizations of teachers and school 
administrators within the State, and of 
organizations promoting the improvement of 
education within the State (such as AFI- 
CIO, PTA, League of Women Voters, etc.). 

Additionally, each council must contain at 
least one individual representative of areas 
of professional competence in dealing with 
the educational needs of handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Although the members of the council are 
to be representative of the cultural resources 
of the State, the proposed language provides 
that the appointing authority may, if it so 
chooses, appoint nonresidents of the State 
to the advisory council. 

This provision could be particularly helpful 
to the chief State school officer of a sparsely 
settled or remote State to assure that he 
would have available advice of a professional 
nature, particularly for those projects or 
programs which are reserved under the pro- 
posed language for meeting the educational 
needs of handicapped children. 

To assist the council in carrying out its 
responsibilities, a separate authority for 
funding of salaries and expenses of profes- 
sional and clerical staff has been provided. 
The separate authorization for carrying out 
the detail of the council activity is parallel 
to the language with respect to the grant 
funds of title III which, in the House version, 
may not be comingled with State funds. 

It is a method which could alleviate some 
of the difficulties that might be encountered 
in some States which may have limitations 
upon the uses for which State funds may be 
employed. Individuals recruited to perform 
the professional and clerical functions inci- 
dent to the State advisory council operation 
are specifically exempted from Federal 
statutes relating to employment and compen- 
sation, 

The State educational agency would estab- 
lish for such employees such rates of com- 
pensation as it deemed appropriate. 

APPLICATIONS PROCEDURE 

Consistent with the philosophy embodied 
in title I of ESEA and under title III, the 
proposed language applications could be re- 
ceived only from a local educational agency 
or a group of such agencies. 

An application although received from a 
local educational agency would, as at pres- 
ent, be planned, prepared and, if funded, 
carried out with the participation of persons 
broadly representative of the cultural and 
educational resources of the area to be 
served, The definition of the term “cultural 
and educational resources” is contained in 
section 304(a). 

The application would be transmitted by 
the local educational agency to the State edu- 
cational agency, The Chief State school of- 
ficer upon receiving the application would 
direct it to the State advisory council and 
to such panels of experts in the particular 
area of the application as he designates for 
review. In coming to his decision upon the 
disposition to be made of the application, 
the chief State school officer would consider 
the recommendations from both (1) the 
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State advisory council and (2) the panel of 
experts provided under section 304(b) (3). 

The chief State school officer would not be 
bound to follow the recommendations pro- 
vided to him if he deemed, after having con- 
sidered the points raised, that the project, 
program, or center is consistent with the 
authority contained in title III and it is his 
judgment that the project is meritorious. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW PROCEDURES 

The proposed language, however, contains 
provisions (1) the usual language for ob- 
taining judicial review of decisions made by 
the Commissioner and (2) added is language 
affording hearings and judicial review of the 
action of the State educational agency as 
invoked by the local educational agency. 
Such judicial review provisions cover (a) the 
Commissioner’s approval of the State plan 
and modifications thereof and (b) the dis- 
position by the State educational agency of 
applications. 

Recommendations on applications from 
both the panel of experts and ths State ad- 
visory council would be a part of the record 
which would be available to a court if the 
judicial review procedure were ever to be in- 
voked. It is felt that this incorporates a pro- 
tection into the State-plan, State-grant for- 
mat. It is similar to the assurances given by 
matching grants that the Federal money will 
be used for the purposes for which it is in- 
tended, Extension of hearings and judicial 
review procedures to the local educational 
agency level, even if never called into opera- 
tion, would require a prudent State educa- 
tional agency to observe carefully the formal 
requirements in its State plan and in its pro- 
cedures for processing applications, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has time left 
on the amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, how 
much time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five 
minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. As I understand, 
that is in addition tn the 5 minutes that 
we will each have on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, are we 
operating under a limitation of time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have two conference 
reports, one of which is of very great 
importance, relating to pay increases for 
people in the armed services, that I had 
hoped to be able to complete this after- 
noon, in order that it may go to the 
House of Representatives on Monday 
and go to the White House along with 
the civilian pay increase. 

I wonder if the Senator from South 
Carolina would be willing to permit me 
to ask unanimous consent to have a few 
minutes. I do not think it will take more 
than 5 minutes to handle both of them. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have 5 minutes left of my time, but I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia be allowed 
to present these reports, after which I 
may respond to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And that it not be 
charged against the Senator’s time. 

Mr. THURMOND. And that it not be 
charged against my time. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall not 
object, but I wonder if the Senator from 
South Carolina will do the same for me. 
I will ask unanimous consent that follow- 
ing Senator RUSSELL’S talk and following 
Senator THurmonp’s talk I may have 5 
minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have only 5 minutes. The reason I am 
yielding to the Senator from Georgia 
rather than to the Senator from New 
York is that the Senator from Georgia 
has official reports to present. 

Mr. RUSSELL. This is a matter of the 
highest privilege under the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. THURMOND. It was for that rea- 
son that I was yielding, and I would be 
glad to yield to the Senator from New 
York, but I have only 5 minutes. 


INCREASE OF BASIC PAY FOR MEM- 
BERS OF THE UNIFORMED SERV- 
ICES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 13510) to increase 
the basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1017) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
13510) to increase the basic pay for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services, and for 
other purposes, having met after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
and 14; and agree to the same. 

Amendment No. 5: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 2 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, line 12, strike out “September 30” 
and insert the following “October 1”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment No. 15: That the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 15, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 10. Chapter 7 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended: 

1) By inserting the following new sec- 
tion: 
411a. Travel and transportation allow- 

ances: travel performed in con- 
nection with convalescent leave 

(a) Under uniform regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretaries concerned, a mem- 
ber of a uniformed service is entitled to 
travel and transportation allowances for 
travel from his place of medical treatment 
in the continental United States to a place 
selected by him and approved by the Secre- 
tary concerned, and return, when the Sec- 
retary concerned determines that the mem- 
ber is traveling in connection with author- 
ized leave for convalescence from illness or 
injury incurred while the member was eligi- 
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ble for the receipt of hostile fire pay under 

section 310 of this title. 

“‘(b) The allowances prescribed under 
this section may not be at rates more than 
the rates authorized under section 404(d) (1) 
of this title. Authorized travel under this 
section is performed in a duty status.’ 

“(2) By inserting the following new item 
in the analysis: 

“‘4lla. Travel and transportation allow- 
ances; travel performed in connec- 
tion with convalescent leave“.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


STUART SYMINGTON, 

Henry M. JACKSON, 

MARGARET CHASE SMITE, 

Strom THURMOND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


ALVIN E, O’Konsxt, 
W: BRAY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I may 
say that the Senate amended the House 
bill in some 15 respects. The House ac- 
cepted all of those amendments save one, 
and that had to do with providing for 
men returing from Vietnam a trip to 
their home of record at Government 


expense. 

The Senate eliminated this provision. 
We had a compromise in conference on 
this matter. Under the conference lan- 
guage, convalesent leave at Government 
expense would be authorized from the 
place of medical treatment in the con- 
tinental United States to an approved 
place and return. The convalesence must 
have been in connection with an injury 
or illness which occurred while the mem- 
ber was eligible for hostile fire pay. 

In effect, the compromise language 
provides that a man who was injured 
or who became ill while in Vietnam, and 
who was sent to a medical facility in the 
United States, could receive a free round- 
trip to his home at Government expense. 
This provision would no longer be appli- 
cable in the event hostile fire pay was 
terminated. 

I hope the conference report will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Georgia is to be highly complimented for 
handling the military pay bill. As he 
knows, I have always supported him with 
regard to a military pay bill. I do not 
think we are paying our military person- 
nel enough, even under this bill, but it is 
a great improvement over the present 
pay. I will always be counted in support 
of paying our men in the military services 
what they ought to be receiving. That is 
why I would even vote for more. I think 
that is particularly true when we have a 
lot of men in service in a war in which 
we ought not to have been involved in 
the first place. We cannot pay them too 
much. Therefore, I am very glad to sup- 
port the conference report. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. We had a very rapid vote 
when the bill was before the Senate— 
and we should have had, except some of 
us did not know full well in advance it 
was going to take place then. So I am 
glad to add this endorsement to the 
finality of action. I think action on in- 
creased pay for our military men is long 
overdue. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
LOANS—CONFERENCE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 6167) to author- 
ize the extension of certain naval vessel 
loans now in existence and a new loan, 
and for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1016) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6167) to authorize the extension of certain 
naval vessel loans now in existence and a 
new loan, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be Inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: 

“That, notwithstanding section 7307 of title 
10, United States Code, or any other law, the 
President may extend on such terms and 
under such conditions as he deems appropri- 
ate the loan of ships, previously authorized as 
indicated, as follows: (1) Argentina, three 
destroyers (Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 
376)); (2) Brazil, two destroyers and two 
submarines (Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 
376)); (3) Chile, two submarines and two 
destroyers (Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 
376)); (4) Colombia, one destroyer (Act of 
July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 376)); (5) Federal 
Republic of Germany, one destroyer (Act of 
August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 363), as amended by 
Act of August 8, 1956 (70 Stat. 967)); (6) 
Greece, one submarine (Act of August 5, 
1953 (67 Stat. 363), as amended by Act of 
August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 967)), two destroy- 
ers (Act of October 4, 1961 (75 Stat. 815) ); 
(7) Korea, two destroyer escorts (Act of 
August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 363), as amended), 
one destroyer and one destroyer escort (Act 
of October 4, 1961 (75 Stat. 815) ); (8) Portu- 
gal, two destroyer escorts (Act of August 5, 
1953 (67 Stat. 363), as amended by Act of 
August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 967)); (9) Spain, 
two destroyers (Act of August 5, 1953 (67 
Stat. 363), as amended by Act of August 3, 
1956 (70 Stat. 967) ); (10) Peru, one destroyer 
(Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 376)). 
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“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding section 7307 of 
title 10, United States Code, or any other 
provisions of law, the President may lend two 
destroyers to the Government of Korea and 
one destroyer to the Republic of China, in ad- 
dition to any ships previously authorized to 
be loaned to these nations, with or without 
reimbursement and on such terms and under 
such conditions as the President may deem 
appropriate. All expenses involved in the 
activation, rehabilitation, and outfitting (in- 
cluding repairs, alterations, and logistics sup- 
port) of ships transferred under this section 
shall be charged to funds programed for the 
recipient government as grant military as- 
sistance, or as reimbursable, under the pro- 
visions of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, or successor legislation. The au- 
thority of the President to lend naval vessels 
under this section shall terminate on Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. 

“Sec. 3. All new loans and loan extensions 
executed under this Act shall be for periods 
not exceeding five years, but the President 
may in his discretion extend such loans for 
an additional period of not more than five 
years. Any agreement for a new loan or for 
the extension of a loan executed under this 
Act shall be made subject to the condition 
that the agreement may be terminated by 
the President if he finds that the armed 
forces of the borrowing country have en- 
gaged, at any time after the date of such 
agreement, in acts of warfare against any 
country which is a party to a mutual de- 
fense treaty ratified by the United States. 
Any agreement for a new loan or for the ex- 
tension of a loan executed pursuant to this 
Act shall be subject to the condition that 
the agreement will be immediately termi- 
nated upon a finding made by the President 
that the country with which such agreement 
was made has seized any United States fish- 
ing vessel on account of its fishing activities 
in international waters, except that such 
condition shall not be applicable in any 
case governed by international agreement 
to whick the United States is a party. All 
loans and loan extensions shall be made on 
the condition that they may be terminated 
at an earlier date if necessitated by the de- 
fense requirements of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. No loan may be made or extended 
under this Act unless the Secretary of De- 
fense, after consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, determines that such loan or 
extension is in the best interest of the 
United States. The Secretary of Defense shall 
keep the Congress currently advised of all 
loans made or extended under this Act. 

“Sec. 5. The President may promulgate 
such rules and regulations as he deems nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the House bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
amendment of the Senate to the title of the 
bill, insert the following: “An Act to author- 
ize the extension of certain naval vessel loans 
now in existence and new loans, and for 
other purposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

JOHN C. STENNIS, 

STUART SYMINGTON, 

HENRY JACKSON, 

MARGARET CHasx SMITH, 

STROM THURMOND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 

MELVIN PRICE, 

O. C. FISHER, 

LESLIE ARENDS, 

. ALVIN E. O'KONSKI, 

Bos WILSON, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, this was 
a unanimous report of the conferees, but 
I understand the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youna] desires to be heard. I never like 
to take advantage of a Senator, so I am 
perfectly willing to have this conference 
report go over until Monday. I do not 
think it is comparable to the bill provid- 
ing increased pay for members of the 
military services. 

I assume, Mr. President, under the cir- 
cumstances it would be appropriate for 
this conference report to go over until 
Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for 
elementary and secondary education by 
extending authority for allocation of 
funds to be used for education of In- 
dian children and children in overseas 
dependents schools of the Department of 
Defense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by pro- 
viding programs of education for the 
handicapped; to improve authority for 
assistance in schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
response to the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, I want to say that the bill 
presently before the Senate is not the 
identical bill originally favored by the 
administration. It has not been my con- 
tention that it is. The statements I have 
quoted were made before the Education 
Subcommittee in favor of the House- 
passed version of title III. They are valid 
arguments in favor of State control of 
title III funds. These arguments are not 
diminished because of the committee 
compromise. The committee compromise 
is merely an attempt to postpone State 
control. It is an attempt to retain a de- 
gree of Federal control over title III 
funds, 

No one can say that this is a southern 
amendment. No one can say that this is 
an amendment that is being offered to 
accomplish anything other than to do 
just what the State superintendents of 
education in this Nation favor doing. 

Irepeat that the Council of Chief State 
School Officers favors State control. They 
feel that the State departments of edu- 
cation in each State can better determine 
how they can coordinate their programs 
for these funds than can the administra- 
tion in Washington. 

These funds are for grants for supple- 
mentary educational centers and services 
such as adult education, vocational guid- 
ance, foreign languages, night classes, 
and radio and TV. 

Does it not stand to reason that the 
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State department of education in each 
State can best determine where these 
centers should be put? Why should the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare or the Commissioner of Education in 
Washington go to the State of Wyoming, 
South Carolina, Oregon, or any other 
State and make these determinations? 

Why should not the local people in the 
States—through State departments of 
education—make these determinations? 
After all, these are the sort of matters 
that should be determined by the State 
and local officials, rather than officials in 
Washington. 

There is no question as to how the Na- 
tional Education Association has stood. 
Some of those proposing Federal aid to 
education have boasted repeatedly about 
how the Council of Chiefs of State School 
Officers stood on this question. They were 
glad, then, to quote them. They have 
boasted about how the National Educa- 
tion Association has stood. But now, when 
the position of those associations is ad- 
verse, it seems they are not willing to give 
much credence to what they say. 

The National Association of State 
Boards of Education is another important 
organization. These are the three big 
educational associations in the Nation. 
All three of them recommend that we 
provide State control of the funds under 
title III, and not Federal control. Listen 
again to what the National Education 
Association says: 

In relation to title III of ESEA, we believe 
that the House amendment placing control 
of this program in the State education agen- 
cies is essential, and strongly urge that the 
Senate concur with the House on this matter. 
We have reviewed the arguments advanced 
by the distinguished Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Wefare for continuing Fed- 
eral control on title III, but we believe that 
it is erroneous to presume that the em- 
ployees of the Office of Education, on the 
advice of individuals they have selected, are 
more competent to decide which projects 
under title III should be funded than are 
the specialists of State education depart- 
ments. 


Mr. President, it is perfectly clear. I 
think any fairminded person would 
reach the conclusion as to these funds 
that are going to the States for special 
purposes, as I mentioned, such as the 
centers for foreign languages and voca- 
tional guidance, night classes, and radio 
and TV that the people in the United 
States would know better how to coordi- 
nate such matters into an effective total 
program. 

Under the Senate version, here is what 
could happen: Under the Senate plan, 
the State would have control of one- 
third of the funds, and they could set up 
their programs, and then have the Fed- 
eral Government in control of the other 
two-thirds, and we could have a dupli- 
cate system or contradictory systems. 

To me, the funds should be controlled 
by the State department of education 
in each State. It certainly makes more 
sense that one agency—and that should 
be the State department of education in 
each of the respective States—should 
control this matter, rather than letting 
the State control one-third of the funds 
and the National Government the other 
two-thirds. 

The distinguished Senator feels the 
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States are not equipped to do it. Which 
States are not equipped to do it? He ad- 
mits his own State of Oregon is equipped 
to do it, and says they will do it effec- 
tively and do it well. Iam sure every Sen- 
ator feels his own State would do the 
same thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will give careful con- 
sideration to this matter, and that Sena- 
tors will approve the amendment that has 
been offered to permit State control 
rather than Federal control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first a few 
brief remarks about the pending amend- 
ment, I should like to point out that there 
is a policy of gradualism involved in the 
Senate version, which I sponsored, and I 
shall vote to support it. There was con- 
flicting testimony on this question before 
our committee. The cities, generally 
speaking, wanted 100 percent Federal 
control of title III, while the States, gen- 
erally speaking, wanted 100 percent State 
control. Other witnesses, such as the 
Farmers Union and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, asked for percent- 
ages in between these two extremes. 

The States won the battle in the House 
of Representatives, but here in the Sen- 
ate committee we decided to adopt an 
approach which had, indeed, been sug- 
gested by the distinguished commissioner 
of education of the State of New York, 
Hon. James Allen. His words will be found 
at page 1520 of the hearing record. He 
said: 

Permit the States to assume direct admin- 
istrative responsibility for, let us say, 75% 
to 85% of Title III funds under an approved 
State plan. 


And so on. Then he added: 

Phase in the responsibility of the States 
for direct administration under an approved 
State plan. 


In short, it was the phasing-in idea 
which appealed to us as being the most 
valuable and the most practical. 

I point out also that among other 
provisions not in the House bill and the 
Thurmond amendment, our Senate pro- 
vision has a 15-percent set-aside for the 
handicapped. I think that is an ex- 
tremely valuable thing, and a matter on 
which the Senate should rightly be ex- 
tremely solicitous, Other Senate provi- 
sions not in the amendment include 
funds to the States for title III admin- 
istration, requirements for maintenance 
of effort, evaluation, and inclusion of 
reservation Indians not at BIA schools. 

So, Mr. President, I think our com- 
mittee provision is the more conserva- 
tive view here in the Senate. I did not 
prevail in the committee, with the sug- 
gestions I had in mind. I sought to have 
adopted. the greater percentages for 
State control sought by the commis- 
sioner of education of New York. The 
committee had contrary views on that 
score, and the matter was finally com- 
promised. I believe the Senate version 
to be the more judicious one, in terms 
of approach, and I hope and, indeed, 
believe that the Senate view will pre- 
vail with respect to this amendment. 
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IMPACT OF PUBLIC HOUSING ON EDUCATION 


Mr. President, if I may have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Oregon, I 
have a little amendment here which I 
think he will accept without any prob- 
lem, which relates to a study called for 
by the bill on the impact of this particu- 
lar statute on children living in public 
housing. 

Section 111 of the bill provides that the 
study is to be produced by January 10. 
Obviously, the bill having been caught 
in the toils of the legislative process un- 
til this late date, that study could not be 
accomplished by the January due date. 
Therefore, the amendment seeks to sub- 
stitute for January 10 the date May 15. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pending amendment be 
temporarily set aside, and my amend- 
ment considered out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs] proposes the 
following amendment: 

On page 53, lines 11 and 12, delete “Janu- 
ary 10, 1968” and substitute therefor May 
15, 1968”, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, section 
111 of H.R. 7819 directs the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to study 
the burden imposed on a local educa- 
tional agency by the presence of low-rent 
public housing within the school district 
boundaries. We are amending this provi- 
sion to stipulate that the study report 
must be submitted to the Congress by 
May 15, 1968. 

As part 5 of the hearings reveals, the 
subcommittee received extensive testi- 
mony from representatives of school 
boards throughout the Nation favoring 
an amendment to the impacted school 
aid program which would provide an an- 
nual payment to eligible local school dis- 
tricts having public housing units. The 
Education Subcommittee postponed de- 
tailed consideration of this proposal and 
elected to retain in the bill the House- 
passed provision calling for a study. The 
May 15 reporting date will enable us to 
take action next year early in the ses- 
sion should we deem it advisable. 

In most of the cities and communities 
where public housing projects are pri- 
marily concentrated, nearly all of the 
local tax revenue is derived from the 
property tax. The crux of the problem 
confronting local school boards is that 
public housing units do not pay any local 
taxes. 

While the Federal public housing stat- 
ute provides for a nominal payment to 
the community in which the public hous- 
ing units are located, which is equivalent 
to 10 percent of the shelter rent, this 
small token payment is normally paid 
directly to the city government as gen- 
eral revenue without any stipulation that 
it be used for education. However, in most 
areas, local education is financed from a 
designated education tax and not from 
the general revenues for local govern- 
ment. Thus, the local costs of educating 
more than 1.5 million public housing 
children are for the most part borne by 
the rest of the property taxpayers in the 
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community who pay the education tax 
levies. 

Illustrative of the difficulty experi- 
enced is the case of New York City where 
the 10-percent payment in lieu of taxes 
in the amount of $3.6 million is paid di- 
rectly into the general fund of the city 
of New York. No allocation of these funds 
is made directly to the education budget 
which must expend about $76.1 million 
in providing the instructional program 
for approximately 63,400 children resid- 
ing in public housing projects. The cost 
of educating these public housing chil- 
dren in New York City is borne by their 
local property taxpaying neighbors. 

The continued financial burden of 
bearing the total local cost of educating 
the concentrations of public housing 
children, many of whom require special 
educational services, is a major factor 
for the financial crisis which is rapidly 
developing in the central city school 
systems. 

The reasons advanced by the school 
board proponents for computing the en- 
titlement by public housing unit instead 
of by eligible child are several: First, this 
method is more convenient for measur- 
ing exact costs and for estimating fu- 
ture costs; and, second, it has been the 
experience—in New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and Detroit, for exam- 
ple—that some parents, especially among 
the poor, are reluctant to fill out the 
necessary forms which would qualify the 
local school district for Public Law 874 
assistance and therefore the school dis- 
trict is unable to receive funds for chil- 
dren for which it is entitled. This 
method of computation would obviate 
this difficulty. 

About one-fourth of the public hous- 
ing units are located within the 14 
largest cities. The remainder are located 
within the boundaries of smaller cities 
and rural communities. 

The problem therefore, is by no means 
confined to the large cities of the 
country. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as man- 
ager of the bill, I accept the amend- 
ment. 

The Senator from New York has al- 
ready stated the reason for the amend- 
ment. Let me restate it, as manager of 
the bill. 

The bill, as originally drafted, pro- 
vided for a report from the Department, 
on the low-rent public housing aspects 
of the bill, by January 10, 1968. Of 
course, that date was determined early 
this year. It is now December. We ex- 
pected this bill to be through Congress 
months ago. 

Obviously, the Department cannot get 
the report in by January 10, 1968; there- 
fore, we have agreed in the committee 
to accept the date of May 15, 1968, as 
set forth in the Senator’s amendment. 

I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Now, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that considera- 
tion of the Thurmond amendment be 
resumed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It recurs 
automatically. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. I just 
wanted to be sure the Senator was not 
prejudiced. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield long enough for me to call 
up some technical, corrective amend- 
ments? 

Mr. JAVITS. Surely. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
uanimous consent that the pending 
amendment again be temporarily set 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I address myself to the 
acting majority leader. 

I have a group of technical amend- 
ments here which I send to the desk. 
Members of the committee on both sides 
completely agree that these amendments 
should be agreed to. They do not go to 
substantive matters; they involve such 
things as inserting a comma after the 
word “opportunity,” and so on—the typi- 
cal technical amendments. 

I send them to the desk, and ask for 
their immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. The legisla- 
tive clerk read as follows: 

On page 61, line 11, insert a comma after 
“opportunities”. 

On page 65, line 18, strike out the semi- 
colon and insert in lieu thereof “, and”. 

On page 114, line 8, strike out “813” and 
insert in lieu thereof “815”. 

On page 119, line 22, strike out “(a)”. 

On page 132, line 8, strike out “Section” 
and insert in Meu thereof “Sections”. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered and agreed to en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk another technical amendment. 
I did not include it in the group which 
has just been considered and agreed to 
because this amendment calls for a para- 
graph explanation. I wanted to have it 
considered separately from the other 
technical amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 50, line 8, strike out “such” and 
insert in lieu thereof “the preceding fiscal”. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pres- 
ent language requires the grants to be 
made on the basis of data collected dur- 
ing the year of the grant. This is phys- 
ically impossible because it will take 6 
months to collect the data from the 
Pog and make the necessary computa- 

ions. 

The original proposal was by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. He 
has noticed the need for the technical 
change, and has given clearance and au- 
thorized me to request that this techni- 
cal change be made. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on an- 
other aspect of the bill, I have great 
pride in calling to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that school bus safety 
is for the first time being considered 
in this bill. 

Mr. President, school bus safety has 
become an increasingly pressing problem 
as some 17 million youngsters travel 
each day on more than 200,000 school 
buses. The number of school bus pas- 
sengers has increased 40 percent be- 
tween 1960 and 1965; the accident rate, 
however, has increased 75 percent. 

School bus safety standards through- 
out the Nation are spotty, substandard, 
and lax. The president of the Physicians 
for Automotive Safety has said that in 
the area of school transportation, not a 
single State is doing all that safety au- 
thorities believe must be done to protect 
human life on the highway. He also ob- 
served that known safety measures that 
can be taken to safeguard young people 
in school vehicles are largely being ig- 
nored at the local level. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics 
also is concerned and has called for 
strict standards of safety on school 
buses. I ask that an article from the July 
2 New York Times detailing the acad- 
emy’s concern be included at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the article is ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
DOCTORS SEEKING SAFER SCHOOLBUS—PEDIA- 

TRICIANS CITE 75-PERCENT RISE IN INJURIES 

IN 5 YEARS 

(By Donald Janson) 

EvaNsTon, ILL, July 1.—The American 
Academy of Pediatrics, citing a 75 per cent 
increase in injuries to school bus passengers 
in five years, called today for strict stand- 
ards of safety on buses. 

The biweekly academy newsletter pub- 
lished here urged that pediatricians become 
acquainted with school bus safety standards 
in their areas and seek to upgrade them 
where laxity prevails. 

The academy called for installation of seat 
belts for all passengers, elimination of in- 
terior protrusions, provisions for at least four 
emergency exits in each bus and drills in 
their use and a ban on pupils standing while 
a bus is in motion. 

It noted that 3,700 students were injured 
in school bus accidents in 1965, a 75 per 
cent increase over the total for 1960. 

Dr. Seymour Charles, Newark pediatrician 
who is president of the two-year-old Physi- 
cians for Automotive Safety, said in a tele- 
phone interview that all the recent atten- 
tion to automobile safety had neglected to 
consider school buses. 

STANDARDS SOUGHT 

“The Federal Government should promul- 
gate standards,” he said. “We hope to get 
the American Medical Association and par- 
ent-teacher associations involved, too.” 

At the A.M.A. convention in Atlantic City 
last week, his group, which has a member- 
ship of 400 doctors, called a news conference 
to report results of a state-by-state survey it 
had just completed. 

“We feel it is imperative,” the New Jersey 
pediatrician said, “that responsibilities at 
the state and local levels for the proper regu- 
lation and conduct of school transportation 
be met. Our work over the past few months 
shows clearly that apathy, ignorance and in- 
action prevail in this vital safety area.” 

Dr. Charles listed these “deeply disturb- 
ing” findings: 
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Thirty-five states have no maximum age 
limit for drivers, four permit an age of 70 
and all others 65. 

Only 18 states forbid pupils to stand in 
moving buses. Twelve allow unlimited stand- 
ing 


Most states lack adequate education and 
training for bus drivers. Of nine permitting 
a minimum driver age of 16, only four re- 
quire classroom instruction, though the Na- 
tional Education Association recommends 20 
hours of such instruction plus refresher 
courses. 

Dr. Charles called on the Federal Govern- 
ment to determine whether buses now in use 
have proper braking systems, whether color 
uniformity should be required for school 
buses nationally for greater safety and 
whether pay scales are adequate to attract 
qualified drivers. 

OTBER QUESTIONS 

He suggested that the Government might 
also ask: 

Should qualified women be sought as 
drivers to provide a higher-caliber pool? 

Should retread tires be prohibited? No 
state does so now. 

Are all schools educating children prop- 
erly in bus riding and street crossing pro- 
cedures? 

Should presence of an adult on buses be 
required so the driver is free to drive with- 
out also looking after the children? 

Is the driver teaching by example with 
good driving techniques? 

Is he required to use a seat belt so he can 
retain control of the bus in an accident? 

Is the configuration of the driver area a 
hazard for pupils standing or seated near 
him? 


Dr. Charles urged that school buses be re- 
designed to alter rails, struts, and other pro- 
trusions “that are death traps in a collision.” 

Research recently completed by the Insti- 
tute of Transportation and Traffic Engi- 
neering at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, shows a need for more emergency 
exits, use of belts and safer design of frame, 
cab and seats. 

But, the physician asserted, our school 
systems are very slow to catch up with the 
painstaking research and study of vehicles 
and highway safety that continues across 
the land.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, concern is 
indicated elsewhere, also. The National 
Safety Council has urged that some test- 
ing and research is desirable on school 
bus design and safety practices. And the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare indicated to me that demon- 
stration projects and study are needed 
in this area which has long been ne- 
glected. 

Mr. President, bearing upon the same 
issue, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the RECORD 
an excerpt from a speech made by Dr. 
Samuel Halpern, the distinguished Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Legislation 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, specifically urging that this 
kind of activity be undertaken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the excerpt is ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Not every industry endeavor has to harness 
the great technological and scientific break- 
throughs of our time. Indeed, I suspect that 
some of the most useful—and profitable— 
contributions which industry might make 
will be in the mundane service areas of 
American education. 

Purely as an example, we know that each 
day well over 17 million children are trans- 
ported to school, either at public expense or 
through parental contributions. Yet, how 
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much attention has been given to the de- 
sign of a truly educational rchicle for the 
movement of children to and from school? 
How much thought has been given to the 
utilization of the millions of hours per year 
that are spent by children on the road? How 
much study has been given to the problem of 
physical safety from the accidents which 
each year claim several thousand casualties 
among our children riding school buses? In 
short, what can be done to make the un- 
glamorous and unheralded area of school 
transportation a safer, more meaningful, 
more effective, and more exciting part of the 
contemporary educational scene? 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also call 
attention to the attitude of the National 
Education Association through its Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education, 
which, under date of December 6, 1967, 
advised me of the urgent need of this 
kind of work, including also the selection, 
instruction, and supervision of schoolbus 
drivers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to which I have re- 
ferred, from Mr. Norman Key, executive 
secretary of that association, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 6, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Javits: May we take this 
opportunity to give you our views regarding 
the proposed Title VI—Demonstration Proj- 
ects and Study for School Bus Safety—of 
H.R. 7819. In our judgment, the study and 
demonstration projects called for in Title VI 
would mark an important milestone in a 
continuing endeavor to assure the highest 
possible degree of safety in the nation’s 
schoo] transportation service. 

As you undoubtedly know, nearly 17,000,- 
000 boys and girls reach school daily by rid- 
ing in more than 200,000 school buses. The 
degree of safety achieved to date is largely 
due to the continuous concern on the part of 
school officials, transportation supervisors, 
and the drivers of school buses themselves. 
State education agencies and other branches 
of State government, too, play important 
roles in maintaining efficient pupil transpor- 
tation programs. However, the laws and regu- 
lations on school bus transportation vary 
among the states, as do the procedures and 
practices in the daily operation of the buses. 
There is remarkable uniformity in the design 
and construction of school buses, achieved on 
a completely voluntary basis by State educa- 
tion agencies having worked in concert with 
industry engineers over more than 25 years. 
The enclosed Minimum Standards for School 
Buses resulted from the 1964 conference of 
educators and engineers. Recent information 
coming to our office indicates that, for some 
twenty selected items relating to bus con- 
struction (including braking systems, pro- 
tection of the drive shaft, construction and 
location of fuel tank, lamps and signals) 
about 70% of the states have adopted the 
national recommendations. This, of course, 
leaves 30% of the states operating differently, 
in some cases with less safe provisions than 
are desirable. 

In the matter of drivers—the people in 
whose hands rests the heavy responsibility for 
safely transporting so many children—many 
variations exist among the states in the qual- 
ifications required, as well as in the instruc- 
tion provided. Here, too, the states have 
voluntarily developed guidelines to help them 
do a better job, as shown in the enclosed 
report entitled, Selection, Instruction, and 
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Supervision of School Bus Drivers. But all of 
the states could profit greatly from the 
outcomes of the nationwide study proposed 
in Title VI, especially the demonstration 
projects that would be a part of the endeavor. 

The impetus that would stem from the 
proposed study and investigation of standards 
for the safe operation of school buses would 
greatly advance the welfare of children in 
all the states. It is difficult to conceive of a 
better way to achieve needed improvement in 
this vital educational service than to author- 
ize the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to conduct such a study and inves- 
tigation. 

The states need the stimulation that would 
come from the leadership of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in this 
area of school bus transportation. His co- 
operation with the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion would enhance many aspects of the 
proposed study, especially those having 
to do with performance standards for the 
vehicles used as school buses. But since the 
transportation of pupils—not only to and 
from school, but also as a means of extend- 
ing the vistas of boys and girls through edu- 
cational field trips by school bus—is such an 
integral part of the total education enterprise 
it seems especially fitting that the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare con- 
duct the proposed study and report the re- 
sults, together with his recommendations, 
to the Congress. 

On behalf of this Commission of the 
National Education Association, and of the 
state officials with whom we have long worked 
in the field of school bus tion, I 
strongly support Title VI of H.R. 7819. If our 
office can be of assistance at any time in 
connection with efforts to improve the safety 
of school bus operations, please call upon us. 

Sincerely, 
Norman KEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is for 
all of these reasons that I sponsored the 
provision in H.R. 7819, section 601 au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in cooperation with 
the Secretary of Transportation, “to con- 
duct or to make grants, contracts, or 
other arrangements for, first, a study and 
investigation in order to determine mini- 
mum safety standards for the operation 
of schoolbuses; and, second, demonstra- 
tion projects for the purposes of such 
study.” In addition, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is re- 
quired to report the results of this study 
by January 31, 1969, together with rec- 
ommendations for any legislation he 
deems advisable for the establishment of 
minimum safety standards for school- 
buses. 

I had consulted with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce and, at their sugges- 
tion, had revised my amendment to 
eliminate any possible conflict with that 
committee’s jurisdiction or any overlap 
with authority already established un- 
der the National Traffic and Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Act of 1966, Public Law 89- 
563. While the Department of Transpor- 
tation has authorized a $52,000 6-month 
study on schoolbus safety practices to be 
undertaken by the National Committee 
on Safety Education of the NEA, there 
seems to be little other effort in this area. 

As our suburban population increases, 
more and more children will be utilizing 
schoolbuses. Their safety should be our 
first consideration, 

Mr. President, the provision in this 
bill will therefore be the first major real- 
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ly effective effort to see what we can do 
2 a legislative way about schoolbus safe- 
y. 

I know of no more eloquent statement 
as to the importance of this effort now 
being really inaugurated in a major 
way in the Federal Establishment than 
the letter to which I have referred from 
the National Commission on Safety 
Education, which is now made a part 
of the RECORD. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE FIRST NATION- 
AL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
WARNS THAT THE “DOLLAR IS AT 
BAY” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to a most im- 
portant address by the chairman of the 
First National City Bank of New York, 
George S. Moore, at the 72d annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, in which he described his 
views, as the executive head of the third 
largest bank in the United States, on the 
critical danger which we face now 
with respect to the international mone- 
tary situation rising out of the raid on 
gold, the threat to the dollar, the de- 
valuation of the British pound. He ex- 
pressed the strong feeling that many of 
us have in mind that action—domesti- 
cally and in the international sphere—is 
essential and eminently required at this 
time. He urges that those steps be taken 
in the interest of our Nation and of the 
economic health of the world, and be 
taken without delay. 

I commend the reading of this address 
to all of my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from 
the New York Times this morning con- 
cerning this address as well as the full 
text of Mr. Moore’s remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Moore Warns THAT “DOLLAR Is aT Bar 

Got Loss OFFSET BY RESERVE’s Moves— 

Bank CHIEF TELLS NAM, UNITED STATES Is 

FINANCIALLY “OVEREXTENDED” 

(By H. Erich Heinemann) 

The head of one of the nation’s largest 
banks warned yesterday that the United 
States is “overextended” financially, and that 
the “dollar is at bay.” 

George S. Moore, chairman of the First 
National City Bank told the 72d annual 
meeting of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers that the “mere threat” that the 
Government might impose direct controls on 
the foreign-exchange market might lead to a 
devaluation of the dollar. 

In an unusually blunt talk to the business- 
men gathered at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
here, Mr. Moore said that in the wake of 
the devaluation of the British pound “the 
link between gold and the dollar has been 
brought into question.” 

“For the first time in a generation,” Mr. 
Moore added, “the international financial 
community has seriously had to contemplate 
the possibility of a change in gold parl- 
ties—or even of a suspension of the guaran- 
teed convertibility of dollars into gold.” 

THIRD LARGEST BANK 

The First National City Bank is the third 
largest in the nation—behind the Bank of 
America and Chase Manhattan Bank—but it 
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is generally considered to be largest in terms 
of international operations. 

If the price of gold were increased, this 
would amount to a devaluation of the dol- 
lar. 

Mr. Moore said that he was “firmly” 

an increase in the present United 
States gold price of $35 an ounce, which is 
the peg in terms of which most other cur- 
rency values in the world are determined. 
But he added that “with price and wage in- 
filation accelerating at the present rate, it is 
unrealistic for anyone to say that the price 
of gold is never going to rise above the price 
fixed in 1933.” 

Mr. Moore stated that he was equally op- 
posed to direct controls “such as a morato- 
rium on all foreign investment for balance 
of payments reasons, or a capital issues com- 
mittee to control credit allocation.” 

“The end of this road, of course,” Mr. 
Moore added, is foreign exchange control by 
the United States.” It would be “impossible” 
for this country to follow this course “with 
any hope of success,” he stressed, 

Mr. Moore said that “I don’t think that 
the resources of the speculators are enough 
to challenge those of the central banks, 
which have reaffirmed their determination to 
maintain the $35 gold price.” 

“This could change,” he continued, “if the 
mass of domestic and foreign investors and 
holders of dollars should become frightened 
at the prospect of United States foreign ex- 
change control. It would generate specula- 
tive movements [of money] far beyond the 
resources of all the authorities.” 

Mr. Moore said that there were three rea- 
sons “why we are in trouble.” He listed them, 
stating that: 

The Federal Government’s budget is vir- 
tually out of control.” There is “no present 
evidence,” he added, “that we are going to 
do as much as should be done to bring our 
budget back near balance.” 

The deficit in the United States interna- 
tional balance of payments has reached the 
critical stage,” with the prospect that the 
deficit would be $3-billion this year and 
“even greater“ next year. 

“Our price stability is threatened,” in part 
at least because the Federal Reserve has been 
pursuing too easy a credit policy. 

The way out of the impasse, Mr. Moore 
said, should include higher taxes, reduced 
Government spending and tighter money. 
“This would reduce the dimensions of our 
balance of payments problem,” Mr, Moore 
added, “and slow down price inflation, which 
will otherwise make our balance of payments 
problem worse in the future.” 

And, as a “technical matter,” he stated, 
the requirement for a 25 per cent gold reserve 
against United States currency should be 
removed. “Our goal should be fully avall- 
able to protect the position of the dollar in- 
ternationally, as we have repeatedly stated 
to be our policy,” he emphasized. 


THe DOLLAR AT Bay 


(Remarks of George S. Moore, chairman, 
First National City Bank, at N. A. M. Con- 
gress of American Industry, December 
7, 1967) 

I will devote my remarks today to the 
international monetary and economic prob- 
lems which are so much in the headlines. 
These problems are unquestionably the 
most serious we have faced for a long time. 

The plain fact is that the United States is 
over-extended today. Commitments made 
and policies adopted in the immediate post- 
war period, when conditions were very dif- 
ferent from what they are today, need to be 
reviewed. Adjustments in programs, respon- 
sibilities and priorities are needed—by us 
and by our allies. 

The most critical problem is the dollar/ 
gold problem. The dollar is at bay. Unfortu- 
nately, this hits us at a time when the 
Federal budget is nearly out of control and 
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when our price and wage stability is threat- 
ened, Fortunately, however, the basic pro- 
ductivity of the country and our technologi- 
eal leadership and managerial competence 
were never greater. These assets give us the 
strength to find a solution. 

December 7th is an appropriate date for a 
reassessment. The events of an earlier Decem- 
ber 7th—in 1941—ended any illusion that 
the United States could remain uninvolved 
in world affairs. It marked the beginning of 
our inevitable role of leadership. When the 
war ended, the United States was the only 
large power that was economically and physi- 
cally intact. It was the sole source of mili- 
tary and economic strength. We measured 
up to our responsibilities by extending the 
hand of friendship not only to allies but to 
former enemies. Together we rebuilt the free 
world, 

We did a good job. The institutions created 
and leadership provided were generally suc- 
cessful. We came through the postwar period 
without the depression which usually fol- 
lows wartime inflation and dislocation. Un- 
precedented growth and stability have fol- 
lowed. 


Politically, the postwar settlements were 
less successful. So-called temporary arrange- 
ments left us with a divided Europe and with 
mighty barriers to East-West trade and in- 
vestments. These barriers are gradually erod- 
ing but will remain for our lifetime. The af- 
termath of the war led also to the rise of a 
second great Communist power in the far 
East—China. 

Many lose sight of the fact that the situa- 
tion has changed dramatically since these 
early postwar years. The changes underlie 
the US. problem today. 

In the 1940’s, Europe was the chief arena 
of East-West conflict. Until the Marshall 
plan succeeded, there was danger that much 
of Western Europe would fall under the sway 
of governments dominated by Communists. 
The Soviet military threat became real, as 
Russia quickly rebuilt its economic and mili- 
tary power by acquiring nuclear capability. 
This kept NATO strong and painted over the 
political differences developing among the 
allies. As Europe recovered and the Soviet 
threat receded, however, resentment over the 
dominant U.S. role began to develop in 
Europe. European countries began to pursue 
their separate national interests. In retro- 
spect, this might have been foreseen. Ar- 
rangements might have been made to share 
leadership more broadly and to distribute 
responsibility for the welfare and defense of 
the free world more equitably. Secretary Rusk 

this adjustment in NATO only this 
past weekend. 

But this has not yet occurred. Today, the 
United States still finds itself expected to 
carry the major responsibility for defending 
and financing the free world. We are expected 
to support freedom in Southeast Asia (and 
to defend Berlin again if necessary) in the 
interest of the free world’s security—and pay 
the check in blood and money. At the same 
time, any of our friends enjoy the privilege of 
criticizing our actions. This understandably 
concerns many of us. It raises the question 
of reassessing responsibilities. 

Other changes in the postwar period also 
make this necessary. 

1. Most important among them are the 
Common Market and the rapid economic 
progress of its members, as well as Japan’s 
remarkable economic expansion. When I was 
in the Soviet Union four years ago, then- 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan asked me why the 
United States supported the common market 
which, he said, was aimed at the destruction 
of American economic supremacy. I replied 
that we were not fearful. We believed that 
Europe would continue to be our best cus- 
tomer and would become strong enough to 
share our growing worldwide responsibilities. 
I still think I was right. 

2. Twenty years ago the vast colonial em- 
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pires of European powers were still virtually 
intact. Today they are almost all dismantled, 
with former colonies independent politically 
but, generally speaking, not viable economi- 
cally. This represents progress toward free- 
dom and self-determination. However, real 
political independence is not possible without 
economic solvency. We still have the problem 
of underdevelopment, with the major bur- 
den now falling on the United States. 

3. These developments, and the political 
imbalances they have created, have shifted 
the arena of East-West conflict from Europe 
to Southeast Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East. The danger of armed conflict in Europe 
between the United States and its allies and 
the Soviet Union has diminished to the point 
that NATO no longer commands the support 
it did a decade ago. The super powers have 
learned the need for caution in the nuclear 
age and seem determined to limit any con- 
flict that could possibly result in direct 
military confrontation. On the other hand, 
the nuclear stalemate does not rule out tak- 
ing sides in local conflicts where the great 
powers do not confront each other directly, 
as in Vietnam and the Middle East. 

4. Another major development is the frag- 
mentation of the monolithic Communist 
bloc, with open hostility between the two 
largest Communist powers. I am sure the 
hostility is real, but whether it will prove 
to be an asset to the United States remains 
to be seen. I fear not. For example, Russia 
and China are both helping North Vietnam 
against us. 

5. Still another development, and a nega- 
tive one, is that the vision of a real Atlantic 
community, encompassing not only military 
and economic cooperation but also close 
political ties, is fading. NATO is losing its 
steam, as I have said. British membership 
in the Common Market, bringing other EFTA 
countries with her as members or associates, 
looks a good way off. 

6. Finally, as a result of all these and 
other changes, there has been a marked shift 
in international monetary relationships, re- 
flected in the redistribution of reserves. At 
the end of the war, the United States had 
very nearly all the free world’s gold. The 
dollar was the only freely convertible cur- 
rency. Today, we hold only 30 per cent of 
the free world’s gold. 

Despite the problems to which I have re- 
ferred, the free world has worked together 
harmoniously in many areas. The founda- 
tions of economic cooperation laid down in 
the postwar years are still basically sound. 
Because of these ties, political differences 
have been toned down, contrary to the expe- 
rience after the First World War. The success- 
ful conclusion of the Kennedy round in 
achieving further major reductions in bar- 
riers to trade in industrial goods, and the 
international monetary agreement signed in 
Rio de Janeiro in September are two recent 
examples, 

I know you have considered the Kennedy 
round at this conference. As one of the 
organizers of the Emergency Committee for 
American Trade, let me repeat that our com- 
mittee is strongly opposed to the protec- 
tionist proposals which have flooded the Con- 
gress. If enacted, these would nullify the 
Kennedy round gains and result in retalia- 
tion. The whole path of postwar expansion, 
trade and production would be reversed to 
the detriment of everyone, particularly the 
United States. 

I do not want to brush the subject under 
the rug. I recognize the problems of an 
American manufacturer with a $5.00 an hour 
labor bill. But I think the answer lies in 
directions other than quotas. For some, lib- 
eralization of the adjustment provisions of 
the Trade Expansion Act will help. The 
dumping provisions can be strengthened. A 
further increase in capital expenditures 
would help some industries which have 
lagged technologically. For basic industries 
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such as steel, voluntary restraints by other 
exporting countries, negotiated by our Gov- 
ernment—as happened in the case of tex- 
tiles—may be a practical short-term answer. 
There is an urgent need to restrain wage in- 
creases which exceed productivity gains and 
thereby worsen the competitive position of 
American industry. 

The Rio agreement, providing for the crea- 
tion of special drawing rights, is also evi- 
dence of the cooperative will of the major 
financial powers. However, the plan won't 
become operative for some time, and cannot 
be expected to provide any material relief 
fcr the United States’ present balance of pay- 
ments problems, Nor will it solve the long- 
range capital problems of the developing 
countries. It is, nevertheless, a constructive 
mechanism which, if used cautiously, can 
add to world liquidity and facilitate the 
settlement of deficits. In no respect does this 
agreement reduce the need for every govern- 
ment to continue to exercise financial and 
fiscal discipline. 

This past week the major industrialized 
countries reached p agreement 
supporting the proposal that they grant 
prompt non-reciprocal preferences for prod- 
ucts of developing countries—a significant 
step many of us have been recommending. 

In spite of these favorable developments, 
the devaluation of sterling points up the 
fact that the free world is moving at an 
accelerated pace towards a major test of the 
durability of its postwar monetary struc- 
ture. The United States leadership is also 
being tested. 

You have had ample reports at these meet- 
ings on the strength of our economy. You 
members of the NAM are the hard core of 
our tremendous productive capacity and have 
contributed importantly to the economic and 
social progress we have made. There is still 
much to be done about our unsolved urban 
problems, and we are still grouping for bet- 
ter incentive oriented answers to our wel- 
fare problems. But there is no question that 
in terms of production, technology and busi- 
ness leadership, U.S. economic power is at an 
all-time high. 

Also, our international balance sheet in 
terms of total foreign assets and total for- 
eign liabilities was never stronger. A net sur- 
plus of assets over liabilities of about $50 
billion (not including our gold). Our pay- 
ments problems, as we know, is one of tim- 
ing and liquidity. We have too many short- 
term foreign liabilities, whereas our foreign 
assets are largely long-term investments. 
They are producing a steady increase in prof- 
its, which are helping our balance of pay- 
ments more every year. 

With this positive background, one might 
ask why we are in trouble and what the 
problem is. It is threefold. 

1. Our budget is virtually out of control, 
largely because of Vietnam but also because 
of mushrooming non-defense programs. By 
trying to do too much today, we are 
a defict somewhere between $20 and $30 bil- 
lion in this year. There is no present evidence 
that we are going to do as much as should 
be done to bring our budget back near bal- 
ance, 

2. Our balance of payments problem, which 
has plagued us for a decade, has reached the 
critical stage. Even after window-dressing 
transactions of at least $1 billion, which con- 
vert short-term liabilities into long-term lia- 
bilities, our defict this year will be in the 
neighborhood of $3 billion on a liquidity 
basis—almost double last year’s. And there 
is every prospect that next year’s deficit will 
be even greater. 

Some people have been harboring the hope 
that a new monetary system would be in- 
vented which would eliminate the necessity 
for us to make both ends meet. This never 
was possible, but the illusion persists. That, 
plus our unwillingness to do the things that 
are necessary, have brought us to this sad 
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state. Here again, tiie Vietnam war has ag- 
gravated the problem, and is probably re- 
sponsible for at least half of the anticipated 
payments deficit. 

3. Our price stability is threatened. Be- 
cause of the necessities of financing the 
budget deficit, the federal reserve has adopted 
easier money policies than it would other- 
wise have pursued. This has produced a rapid 
increase in our money supply, which along 
with excessive cost pressures, is responsible 
for doubling the rate of inflation, and has 
added to our payments deficit. The result is 
that we are now threatened with loss of our 
price stability, which underlies the strength 
of the dollar. It perils our savings tradition— 
the foundation of our capital formation— 
which is essential to our growth. 

Three weeks ago, sterling was devalued. 
People asked, “if it could happen to sterling, 
why not also to the dollar?” In the exchange 
markets, the dollar was on the floor. Specu- 
lators bought gold in unprecedented 
amounts, expecting or hoping that the price 
would rise. When it became clear that the 
United States, with the support of the prin- 
cipal central banks in Europe, would not 
countenance a change in the gold price and 
would keep the London gold market supplied, 
the pressure subsided. 

Yet the effect of the sterling crisis con- 
tinues. The link between gold and the dollar 
has been brought into question. For the first 
time in a generation, the international fi- 
nancial community has seriously had to con- 
template the possibility of a change in gold 
parities—or even of a suspension of the guar- 
anteed convertibility of dollars into gold. 

No one knows what the consequences 
would be. Would the delicate fabric of in- 
ternational confidence in currencies—and es- 
pecially in the dollar—on which the present 
system depends, survive? I do not know. But 
it seems probable that when the dust had 
settled, we would find that the currency 
systems of the world had been dealt a serious 
blow. Until we can depend on governments 
to impose on their countries the discipline 
of n monetary and fiscal restraint 
to provide stability, or until nations are will- 
ing to transfer their wealth to support the 
economic needs of their neighbors, it seems 
to me that the world’s economic system 
needs the discipline of gold. I am not saying 
this millenium of a gold-free international 
monetary system won't come. In fact, the 
evolution of the dollar exchange system as 
it now operates represents progress in that 
direction. The IMF itself, the U.S. swap sys- 
tem, the group loan arrangements to support 
sterling, and now the proposed special draw- 


settling international balance of payments 
— But the millenium isn’t here to- 

y. 
Now, what are the alternatives and which 
should we choose? 

1. I have stood firmly with those who op- 
pose an increase in the price of gold now 
as being unnecessary and undesirable. I 
have repeatedly said that to do so would 
merely pour gasoline on the fires of infla- 
tion. On the other hand, I would be less than 
honest if I did not point out that when men 
fail to act effectively, events have a way 
of making decisions such as this for us. 
(With price and wage inflation accelerating 
at the present rate, it is unrealistic for any- 
one to say that the price of gold is never 
going to rise above the price fixed in 1933, 
when industrial wages were $1 an hour, On 
the other hand, the biggest gold dealer in 
London says that as a raw material for in- 
dustrial and decorative purposes, instead of 
monetary purposes gold is worth about $8 
an ounce. What we really have is a horserace. 
Will progress in international monetary co- 
operation give us a gold-free monetary sys- 
tem before inflation makes the present gold 
price impossibly obsolete.) 

2. A second course of action, which I dis- 
like cqually, is the direct control route. I 
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have also stood equally firm against this 
alternative. We have already gone down the 
road some way with our interest equaliza- 
tion taxes and the voluntary programs on 
credit and foreign investment. In the past 
weeks, responsible people have suggested ad- 
ditional types of controls, such as a mora- 
torium on all foreign investment for bal- 
ance-of-payments reasons, or a capital is- 
sues committee to control credit allocation. 
Others have proposed limits on financial in- 
stitutions lending through quantitative 
ceilin~s. As we know, bills have been pro- 
posed in Congress for import quotas, Labor 
unions have p. posed price control and busi- 
nessmen have advocated wage restraints. 
Others have suggested a tax or restraints on 
U.S. tourism abroad. The end of this road, 
of course, is foreign exchange control by the 
United States. The New York Times has pro- 
posed this twice in its recent editorials, 

In my opinion, it is impossible for the 
world’s greatest economic power to follow 
the control road with any hope of success. 

Controls have always had a perverse effect, 
and always will have. Controls such as those 
proposed will obviously create a slowdown in 
world expansion. The mere threat of ex- 
change controls would accelerate the flight 
of money from the United States and hasten 
the day when the price of gold would have 
to be revalued. I don’t think the resources 
of the speculators are enough to challenge 
those of the central banks, which have re- 
affirmed their determination to maintain 
the $35 gold price, This could change if the 
mass of domestic and foreign investors and 
holders of dollars should become frightened 
at the prospect of U.S. foreign exchange con- 
trol. It would generate speculative move- 
ments beyond the resources of all the au- 
thorities. This fact alone should be a conclu- 
sive argument against the direct control 
route. No one questions the fact that busi- 
ness and financial institutions must respond 
to our national needs. They have done this 
effectively under the voluntary balance-of- 
payments guidelines, But they have a right 
to expect leadership and equa! response by 
the Government itself. 

3. The third alternative, therefore, and 
the one I strongly advocate, is to use fiscal 
and monetary discipline to rebuild confi- 
dence, Our strength is great and it is not too 
late if we act promptly and decisively. This 
must be done in a reasonably free market 
framework if it is to be successful and last- 
ing. 

To cum up, in the domestic area: 

1. The fiscal impasse must be promptly 
oe by higher taxes and reduced spend- 

g. 
2. This will make it possible for the mone- 
tary authorities to apply a firmer policy and 
slow down the expansion of our money 
supply. 

3. This would reduce the dimensions of our 
balance-of-payments problem and slow down 
price inflation, which will otherwise make 
our balance-of-payments problem worse in 
the future. 

4. Above all, we must avoid the temptation 
of further direct controls. 

5. A technical matter, which we should 
correct promptly, is the removal of the gold 
reverse requirement against Federal Reserve 
notes. Our gold should be fully available to 
protect the position of the dollar interna- 
tionally, as we have repeatedly stated to be 
our policy. 

In the international field: 

1. We must not permit protectionism to 
undermine the gains of the Kennedy round 
and reverse the expansion of world trade and 
production. 

2. We must press more effectively for 
broader sharing of our worldwide political 
and economic burdens by both Europe and 
Japan, or reassess our long-range role to 
bring it within our capabilities. 

If we follow this course, the dollar will no 
longer be at bay. 
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PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN BANKS 
AND SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCI- 
ATIONS FROM FOSTERING OR 
PARTICIPATING IN GAMBLING 
ACTIVITIES—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a con- 
ference committee between the Senate 
and the House on H.R. 10595, a bill to 
prohibit federally insured financial in- 
stitutions from selling lottery tickets, 
met yesterday and agreed upon a bill. 

Mr. President, I submit a report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10595) to prohibit certain banks 
and savings and loan associations from 
fostering or participating in gambling 
activities. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10595) to prohibit certain banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations from fostering or 
participating in gambling activities, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 4, 5, 8, 9, 12, 13, and 16; and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “selling, redeeming, or collecting“. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

(d) Nothing contained in this section pro- 
hibits a national bank from accepting de- 
posits or cashing or otherwise handling 
checks or other negotiable instruments, or 
performing other lawful banking services for 
a State operating a lottery, or for an officer 
or employee of that State who is charged with 
the administration of the lottery.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment Numbered 6; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: selling, redeeming, or collecting“. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment Numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(d) Nothing contained in this section 
prohibits a State member bank from accept- 
ing deposits or cashing or otherwise han- 
dling checks or other negotiable instruments, 
or performing other lawful banking services 
for a State operating a lottery, or for an 
officer or employee of that State who is 
charged with the administration of the 
lottery.” 
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And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment Numbered 10: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “selling, redeeming, or col- 
lecting”. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment Numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(d) Nothing contained in this section pro- 
hibits a State nonmember insured bank from 
accepting deposits or cashing or otherwise 
handling checks or other negotiable instru- 
ments, or performing other lawful banking 
services for a State operating a lottery, or for 
an officer or employee of that State who is 
charged with the administration of the 
lottery.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment Numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “selling, redeeming, or collecting“. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment Numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

(d) Nothing contained in this section pro- 
hibits an insured institution from accepting 
funds from, or performing any lawful serv- 
ices for, a State operating a lottery, or an 
officer or employee of that State who is 
charged with the administration of the 
lottery.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 

‘WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

WALLACE F. BENNETT, 

BOURKE HICKENLOOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ABE MULTER, 

LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

HENRY REUSS, 

THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 

WILIA B. WIDNALL, 

FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
bill originally passed by the House would 
have prohibited federally insured finan- 
cial institutions from selling lottery tick- 
ets directly to the public. In addition, the 
House bill specifically prohibited banks 
from redeeming, collecting, keeping any 
books or records with respect to lottery 
tickets or otherwise handling in any way 
lottery tickets. 

The prohibition with regard to the re- 
deeming, collecting, bookkeeping and 
recordkeeping activities was deleted 
from the House bill by the Senate bill. 
That is these functions were still per- 
mitted by the bill. In addition, the Sen- 
ate bill specifically authorized insured fi- 
nancial institutions to first, distribute 
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lottery tickets to duly authorized sales 
agents; second, receive from such sales 
agents the proceeds of their sales for sub- 
sequent transfer to the State lottery; and 
third, pay off the winners of State lot- 
teries. 

I believe the conference committee has 
worked out a reasonable compromise be- 
tween these two versions of the bill. The 
conference committee recommends the 
Senate amendment authorizing the dis- 
tribution of lottery tickets to sales agents, 
the acceptance of the proceeds, and the 
payment of awards, be deleted. The con- 
ferees felt such authorization might go 
beyond existing legally authorized bank- 
ing services. In its place the conference 
committee recommends language which 
simply indicates that nothing in the act 
prohibits a bank from accepting or cash- 
ing checks or handling negotiable instru- 
ments or otherwise performing any law- 
ful banking service on behalf of the State 
lottery. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I violently opposed this 
bill and voted against it and brought 
about a rollcall vote, and I still oppose it. 
I shall oppose the conference report, al- 
4 we all know it is water over the 

am. 

I should like to ask the Senator a 
question about the meaning of this par- 
ticular provision—that is, the intent of 
this change. 

As I understand it, the conferees were 
seeking to prevent the authorization 
from making lawful what might other- 
wise be unlawful. If, under Federal law 
or State law—in the case of New York 
State, it would be the State law—the 
services which have been specified in the 
Senate bill were lawful, then the banks 
would be able to carry them on within 
that State. If in another State those 
specified services were unlawful, the 
banks would not be able to carry them 
on. 

I ask the question of the Senator be- 
cause it is rather axiomatic in the law 
that if you change something from spe- 
cific to general, it will be assumed that 
the change means more than it perhaps 
actually means, unless it is very clear 
ynas the change was really intended to 

0. 

So I repeat: As I understand it, what 
the conferees were seeking to do was 
to prevent the authorization itself from 
making something lawful which within 
a given State was unlawful, but they 
were not intending to make unlawful 
something which in a given State was 
perfectly lawful because of this change 
of the specific to the general. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
New York is absolutely correct. The 
Danis can do anything authorized by 

aw. 

I should make it clear that the banks 
cannot sell lottery tickets at retail to 
the public. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But they can do any- 
thing that is permitted by law, with that 
clear and specific exemption. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In other words, the 
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intent of the recommendations of the 
conference committee is to permit banks 
and savings and loan associations to per- 
form for lotteries any services presently 
authorized under law. Nothing in the 
legislative history should be construed 
otherwise. 

The conference committee also recom- 
mends the House prohibitions with 
respect to the collection or redemption 
of lottery tickets be included in the bill. 
It was originally feared that such 
language could have been construed as 
prohibiting the acceptance of checks or 
deposits from lotteries. The Senate 
Banking Committee therefore deleted 
the two words from the bill. Since specific 
language is recommended by the confer- 
ence committee which makes it clear 
that banks can provide check-cashing or 
other legally authorized services, such 
a restrictive interpretation is no longer 
possible. The conference committee 
therefore recommends the House posi- 
tion be agreed to. 

The House agrees to the Senate 
amendment which deleted the prohibi- 
tion with respect to performing book- 
keeping or recordkeeping services. It 
is the intent of the conference commit- 
tee that such services should not be 
prohibited to State lotteries to the extent 
that such services are otherwise author- 
ized by law. 

Mr. President, I believe the recom- 
mendations of the conference commit- 
tee are reasonable recommendations and 
should be adopted by the Senate. As the 
final bill now stands, banks and savings 
and loan associations would be specifi- 
cally prohibited from selling lottery 
tickets directly to the public. All other 
services presently authorized by law 
could be performed on behalf of the lot- 
tery. I am hopeful the Senate will con- 
cur in the recommendations of the con- 
ference committee and recommend the 
passage of H.R. 10595. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE., I yield 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, first 
I should like to express my thanks and 
the thanks of the State of New Hamp- 
shire to the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin and the other Senate con- 
ferees who have maintained the spirit of 
the Senate amendments in conference. 

I have a question about the significance 
of one of the changes made in confer- 
ence, and I should like to direct a ques- 
tion to the manager of the bill, Senator 
PROXMIRE. 

The bill as passed by the Senate would 
have permitted banks to collect“ lottery 
tickets. As reported by the conferees, the 
bill prohibits the collection of lottery 
tickets. 

However, the conferees have added a 
new section which permits banks to per- 
form “lawful banking services” for State- 
operated lotteries. This would seem to 
qualify the earlier prohibitions. 

As the Senator knows, one of the law- 
ful banking services traditionally pro- 
vided by banks and trust companies is 
the provision of safe deposit and safe- 
keeping facilities. In the State of New 
Hampshire, State employees are used to 
collect lottery tickets from sales agents. 
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These tickets are then stored in a local 
bank and are ultimately transferred to a 
central bank. The banks themselves do 
not collect the tickets from purchasers, 
but simply store those tickets presented 
to them by State employees. 

My question is: Will this practice re- 
main lawful under the bill reported by 
the conference committee? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, As I understand, the 
tickets would be stored, for example, in 
safe deposit boxes. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Or similar reposi- 
tories. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Certainly, I think 
that would be a function of the bank 
which would be legal and would be per- 
missible under the bill as I interpret it. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I am glad to hear the 
Senator from Wisconsin say that, be- 
cause that was my impression yesterday, 
when I was present at the conference for 
a brief period of time—that this is what 
they wanted to do; that anything that 
was lawful for the banks to do, they 
could continue to do. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART 
OF THE HOUSE 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10595) to prohibit 
certain banks and savings and loan associ- 
ations from fostering or participating in gam- 
bling activities, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The House bill prohibited national banks, 
State member banks, State nonmember in- 
sured banks, and insured savings and loan 
associations from selling, keeping any records 
or books for the State lottery or its agents 
or from redeeming, collecting, keeping any 
books or records with respect to or other- 
wise handling in any way lottery tickets or 
transactions associated with lottery tickets. 

Under the amendments agreed to by the 
conferees, the prohibition against bookkeep- 
ing and recordkeeping was deleted, and a 
provision was added to make clear the in- 
tention not to prohibit the acceptance of 
deposits and the performance of other lawful 
banking services. 

No inference is to be drawn of any legis- 
lative intention to grant banks or other 
financial institutions any authority which 
they would not possess in the absence of this 
legislation. As there are cases currently 
pending in the courts in which the legal 
power of national banks to engage in certain 
activities is at issue, neither the report filed 
herewith nor this statement is to be con- 
strued as evidence of any legislative inten- 
tion to express approval or disapproval of 
the legality of any practice or activity carried 
on by financial institutions, other than that 
which is specifically prohibited under this 
legislation. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a reminder, the Senate will ad- 
journ until 10 o’clock on Monday next; 
and, under the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the distinguished majority 
leader, which was agreed to by the Sen- 
ate, the consideration of the Thurmond 
amendment will be resumed at 11 am., 
and the time between 11 and 11:10 will 
be evenly divided and controlled by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
Mog! and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. The vote on the Thurmond 
amendment will occur at 11:10 a.m. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ope bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
AT 10 AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 10 am. on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, December 11, 
1967, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 8, 1967: 


THE JUDICIARY 


George I. Cline, of Kentucky, to be U.S. 
attorney for the eastern district of Kentucky 
for the term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 


In THE Navy 


Vice Adm. Bernard A. Clarey, U.S. Navy, to 
be Vice Chief of Naval Operations in the 
Department of the Navy under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5085. 

Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Vice Adm. Bernard A. Clarey, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contemplation 
of said section, I nominate him for appoint- 
ment to the grade of admiral while so serving. 

Adm. Charles D. Griffin, U.S. Navy, when 
retired, for appointment to the grade of ad- 
miral pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 5233. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

June M. Turnipseed, of Mathews, Ala., in 
place of E. P. Gowan, removed. 

CALIFORNIA 

Floyd D. Ziegler, of Orangevale, Calif., in 
place of M. W. Bost, retired. 

Donald Risso, San Bruno, Calif., in place 
of F. C. Fisher, deceased, 

Ernest C. Rieder, of Johnstown, Colo., in 
place of C. L. Dunn, retired. 

INDIANA 

Anna P. Beeson, of Losantville, Ind., in 

place of L. B. Cory, retired. 
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KENTUCKY 
Anna L. Justice, of Mouthcard, Ky., in 
place of Wade Williams, deceased. 
LOUISIANA 
William W. Pares, Jr., of Gretna, La., in 
place of W. G. Rhodes, retired. 
MARYLAND 
Francis E. Bost, of Lanham, Md., in place 
of G. S. Chapman, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Dorothea A. Miller, of Glendale, Mass., in 
place of H. A. Miller, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Robert E. Erwin, of Greentop, Mo., in place 
of K. W. Alexander, transferred. 
NEW YORK 
Adolph C. Bassanello, of Akron, N.Y., in 
place of E. C. Laughlin, retired. 
George R. Sloane, of Bainbridge, N.Y., in 
place of W. L. Hitchcock, retired. 
Leo J. Moran, of Oakdale, N.Y., in place 
of F. G. Van Emmerik, retired. 
Margaret A. Kinney, of Sylvan Beach, N.Y., 
in place of R. M. Yahnke, declined. 
OHIO 
Virgil H. Fritz, of Port Clinton, Ohio, in 
place of V. C. Von Thron, retired. 
OREGON 
Leslie E. Packard, of Albany, Oreg., in 
place of T. O. Palmer, deceased. 
TEXAS 
Clarence J, Rehm, of Hallettsville, Tex., 
in place of S. S. Devall, retired. 
WASHINGTON 
Lloyd I. Larson, of Peshastin, Wash., in 
place of H. A. Smithson, Jr., resigned. 
WISCONSIN 
Reuben Vandenbush, of Oconto Falls, Wis., 
in place of E. W. Plain, retired. 
Melvin C. Paulson, of Prairie Farm, Wis., 
in place of P. G. Pederson, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Geraldine M. Glassgow, of Butte City, 
Calif., in place of A. J. Clay, resigned. 
William J. Ingle, of Wilmington, Calif., in 
place of B. T. Murphy, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Loretta M. Cassidy, of La Moille, II., in 
place of Fern Conard, retired. 
Edward W. Hanlon, of Libertyville, Ill., in 
place of R. A. Kennedy, deceased. 
Robert W. Long, of New Berlin, III., in 
place of R. J. White, retired. 
MAINE 


Harlan E. Dustin, of Oakland, Maine, in 
place of S. C. Marshall, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Edward F. King, of Ashburnham, Mass., in 
place of J. L. Mack, retired. 

Jean A. Collins, of Sagamore Beach, Mass., 
in place of V. E. O’Toole, retired. 


MICHIGAN 
Timothy M. Sheridan, of Fairgrove, Mich., 
in place of B. C. Wright, retired. 
NEW YORK 


Russell L. DeWaters, of Elbridge, N.Y., in 
place of E. B. Wright, retired. 


OHIO 


Berl R. Weimer, of Rudolph, Ohio, in place 
of H. M. McGuire, retired, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
George R. Brindle, of Chambersburg, Pa., 
in place of H. W. Harrison, retired. 
William J. Palkovits, of Northampton, Pa., 
in place of R. E. Bartholomew, retired. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Daniel L. Koth, of Beaufort, S.C., in place 
of S. M. Hollins, retired. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Donald W. Elliott, of Columbia, S. Dak., 
in place of N. A, Boatman, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Charles H. Kreis, of Lancing, Tenn., in 
place of M. E. Pemberton, retired. 
TEXAS 
Margrette M. Alford, of May, Tex., in place 
of Geneva Michael, retired. 

Charles C. Franklin, of Mount Pleasant, 
Tex., in place of J. H. Johnson, Jr., resigned. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

James R. Beavers, of Pineville, W. Va., in 
place of B. R. Hill, deceased. 
WISCONSIN 
James P. Hillyer, of Necedah, Wis., in place 
of W. H. Taft, retired. 
Boyd Brown, of Rewey, Wis., in place of 
L. M. Gibbon, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1967 


H.R. 6167—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Pursuant to an order of the House on 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967, Mr. Rivers 
submitted a conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H.R. 6167) to authorize 
the extension of certain naval vessel 
loans now in existence and a new loan, 
and for other purposes. 


H.R. 13510—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Pursuant to an order of the House on 
Wednesday, December 6, 1967, Mr. 
Rivers submitted a conference report 
and statement on the bill (H.R. 13510) 
to increase the basic pay for members of 
the uniformed services, and for other 
purposes. 


SENATE 


Monpbay, DECEMBER 11, 1967 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., and was 
called to order by Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
a Senator from the State of West Vir- 
ginia 


Msgr. William J. Awalt, pastor, St. 
Peter's Church, Washington, D.C., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, our Father, we thank You at 
the beginning of this new week for the 
opportunity of being of service to the 
people whom we represent. In so doing 


we are mindful that in serving them for 


Your sake we are serving You who 
through Your Son have identified your- 
self with even the least of the brethren. 

While we ask Your blessing on our 
work, our petition is not so much that 
we ask You to bless what we decide as we 
ask Your guidance in our decisions. We 
ask You not so much to ratify what we 
have done as to guide us in the doing so 
that we can truly say “Thy will be 
done.” 

With gratitude we accept the freedom 
that You have given us to work out our 
destiny. With confidence in You we ac- 
cept the responsibility that through the 
course of human events You have laid 
on our shoulders. Since You allow us to 
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do so much for the human condition that 
has eternal repercussions, be with us in 
Your guidance and strength today and 
throughout our lives. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., December 11, 1967. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ROBERT C. Brno, a Senator 
from the State of West Virginia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia thereupon 
took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
December 8, 1967, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the calendar 
to consider Calendars Nos. 894 and 895. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSIT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


The bill (H.R. 11395) to amend the 
National Capital Transportation Act of 
1965 authorizing the prosecution of a 
transit development program for the Na- 
tional Capital region and to further the 
objectives of the act of July 14, 1960, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
7505 910), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to amend the 
National Capital Transportation Act of 1965 
(79 Stat. 663), which authorized the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the system of 
rail rapid transit lines and related facilities 
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described in the Agency’s report entitled 
“Rail Rapid Transit for the Nation’s Capital, 
January 1965.” 

The bill would modify the physical system 
described in the Agency's 1965 report to au- 
thorize establishment of a subway rail rapid 
transit line through the Federal Triangle and 
southwest section of the District of Colum- 
bia to serve the burgeoning public and pri- 
vate building complex south of Independ- 
ence Avenue, and deletion of the presently 
authorized Columbia Heights route in the 
north-central section of the District of 
Columbia. 


BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


The National Capital Transportation 
Agency (hereinafter referred to as NCTA“) 
was established by the National Capital 
Transportation Act of 1960 (74 Stat. 537), 
which requires, in section 204(a), that the 
Agency shall prepare and may from time 
to time revise a transit development program 
for the transportation of persons within the 
National Capital region. Section 204(c) of 
the 1960 act provides that no part of the 
program may be carried out until expressly 
authorized by the Congress. 

Pursuant to recommendations contained 
in the NCTA report of January 1965, entitled 
“Rail Rapid Transit for the Nation’s Capi- 
tal,“ Congress in the National Capital Trans- 
portation Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 663), author- 
ized the prosecution of a transit develop- 
ment program for the National Capital 
region, consisting of a basic 25-mile system 
of rail rapid transit lines, stations, and re- 
lated facilities. 

The Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority (hereinafter referred to as 
“WMATA”) succeeded to the functions of the 
National Capital Transportation Agency on 
October 1, 1967, pursuant to Public Law 
89-774 (80 Stat. 1324), in which Congress 
granted its consent for the States of Virginia 
and Maryland and the District of Columbia 
to amend the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Regulation Compact to establish an 
organization empowered to provide transit 
facilities in the National Capital region. The 
WMATA’s functions include continuing the 
development of the facilities authorized by 
the act of 1965. 

After the present program was approved 
on September 8, 1965, NCTA moved forward 
with the general engineering and archi- 
tectural work on the authorized system. Its 
activities included a continuing evaluation 
of the system in terms of its ability to dis- 
tribute passengers where they want to go 
downtown, its operating efficiency, and its 
revenue potential. 

Congress has each year appropriated funds 
to the NCTA for its operations, including 
funds to permit the start of engineering and 
other work preliminary to actual construc- 
tion. 

Contracts have been negotiated with gen- 
eral engineering consultants and with archi- 
tects to press ahead with the work to be 
done before detailed design and actual con- 
struction could be undertaken. A compre- 
hensive program of soil testing to obtain 
information about subsurface conditions 
essential to subway design has been under- 
way for more than a year. 

NCTA recently announced it had com- 
pleted, in a span of only 18 months, the 
aerial mapping, the baseline control surveys, 
and the general plans—with the definitive 
calculated alinements and profiles—for those 
routes scheduled for early construction. In 
addition, directive drawings, design criteria, 
and standard construction specifications are 
complete. 

Also it announced its oils consultant had 
completed the current drilling program with 
respect to all elements of the system not in- 
volved in the proposed changes, and that 
subsurface conditions in Washington are ac- 
ceptable for subway construction. Four hun- 
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dred and forty test holes have been drilled, 
and a test pit deep beneath Lafayette Park 
was opened. The finding is that water con- 
ditions are acceptable, that generally an al- 
luvial soil exists, and that in some parts of 
the city excellent rock will be of advantage 
during construction. 

Since its assumption of responsibility for 
the program on October 1, 1967, WMATA 
has entered into two contracts for final de- 
sign of sections of the authorized system 
not involved in the modifications recom- 
mended in the proposed legislation. 


PROPOSED MODIFICATIONS REFLECT NEW TRAFFIC 
STUDIES 


The modifications proposed by H.R. 11395 
are the result of additional traffic studies 
and surveys covering the authorized system 
undertaken by NCTA. This further study re- 
sulted from concerns expressed in 1966 by 
the chairman and members of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior 
and Related Agencies whether certain pa- 
tronage estimates previously developed for 
the transit system were sufficiently current 
and whether adequately sophisticated tech- 
niques had been applied. The subcommittee 
requested further traffic studies by outside 
experts. As a result, under contract with 
NCTA, a comprehensive up-to-date traffic 
study of the authorized system has been 
conducted by a well-known firm of profes- 
sional transportation engineers and plan- 
ners experienced in highway, transit and city 
planning, and in traffic analysis and fore- 
cas The results of that study have been 
provided the committee, and are reflected in 
the NCTA report accompanying the present 
legislation entitled “Revised Transit Devel- 
opment Program for the Nation’s Capital 
1967.” 


THE RECOMMENDED MODIFICATIONS 
Growth in Southwest Washington 


The new traffic study shows that down- 
town traffic congestion in Washington would 
not be alleviated by the authorized system 
to the extent previously expected. The em- 
ployment center in Southwest Washington 
proved to be a major generator of greatly 
increased rapid transit patronage. The study 
found that large numbers would ride the rail 
system to G Street NW. and then transfer 
to buses to complete their travel to the 
Southwest.employment area, During the peak 
hour, at the 12th and G Street station, 70 
buses would be required, and at Eighth and 
G Street 50 buses would be needed, to handle 
transfer traffic. The result would be more 
street traffic congestion downtown instead 
of less. Also, the division of transit fares 
between the rail system and the bus company 
would be greater than was anticipated by 
earlier studies and would reduce rail transit 
revenues, 

Since the present basic rapid rail transit 
system was authorized in 1965, Southwest 
Washington between Capitol Hill and 12th 
Street SW. has been experiencing a dramatic 
change, and is fast becoming the major 
center of Federal employment in the District 
of Columbia. 

This has been brought about by the exten- 
sive building program in Southwest Wash- 
ington—a program that includes both Gov- 
ernment buildings and private development 
which will include office buildings, stores, 
and a new hotel. In addition to the Federal 
departments and agencies already located 
there (the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Department of Transportation, 
NASA, and others), the major new Govern- 
ment establishments in the area are the new 
Porrestal Building, which is expected to 
amount to a downtown version of the Penta- 
gon, and the huge new headquarters of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. An extensive employment population 
explosion is already evident there, brought 
about by the establishment of the Depart- 
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ment of Transportation whose employees now 
spill over into half dozen office buildings in 
Southwest occupied by NASA, HEW, and 
USIA. These are but a few of the Govern- 
ment agencies which will eventually be 
housed south of the Mall. 

The present and projected employment fig- 
ures for the Southwest Mall area illustrate 
the great change that is taking place there. 


SOUTH MALL EMPLOYMENT 


Existing Projected 
(1987 (1980) 
Federal: 
Aericu-ture R E A „700 11,000 
Housing and Urban Development.. ........ 5,600 
Health, Education, and Welfare... 8,500 17, 000 
Departmeni ot Defense 6, 400 
Department of Transportation 9, 000 


Treasury 


P an Rees: Gee A 


Prior to 1965, planning for the basic sub- 
way system was predicated on employment 
estimates of the National Capital Planning 
Commission that in 1980 there would be 
46,000 jobs located in the Southwest area. 
Since then, the forecast has changed radi- 
cally. By 1971 an estimated 85,000 workers 
will be traveling to and from their employ- 
ment in Southwest. The area’s downtown 
daytime population will exceed the down- 
town populations in cities such as Seattle, 
Pittsburgh, and Baltimore. 

Street traffic congestion is already severe 
in Southwest Washington, especially during 
rush hours. Much of the parking area that 
was available when the present basic system 
was authorized has disappeared. Street con- 
gestion is expected to be such a problem 
that in one report by traffic consultants the 
General Services Administration has been 
advised to delay a part of its public build- 
ing program in Southwest until the subway 
rapid transit service is in operation within 
the area. The Advisory Committee on Fed- 
eral Buildings in the National Capital re- 
gion has unanimously endorsed the recom- 
mended Southwest alinement, and urges its 
construction as part of the basic system at 
the earliest possible date. 


Modification No. 1—Southwest route 


To meet the mass transit requirements of 
the Southwest employment area, both NCTA 
and its successor agency the WMATA recom- 
mend that the rapid rail system approved 
in the 1965 act be revised to include service 
to the area south of the Mall between Capitol 
Hill and 12th Street SW., as follows: by 
continuing the presently authorized Ben- 
ning route in subway, from Pennsylvania 
Avenue and D Street SE., west beneath D 
Street to the vicinity of 12th Street SW., 
thence north along 12th Street to the vicinity 
of I Street NW., thence west along I Street 
NW., to a point where the line would connect 
with and become part of the already au- 
thorized Pentagon route. The new alinement 
would include stations in the vicinity of the 
Capitol, Fourth and D Streets SW., Seventh 
and D Street SW., 12th Street and Inde- 
pendence Avenue SW., at the Federal Tri- 
angle along 12th Street NW., and at 15th and 
I Streets NW. 

Modification No. 1 is not a new proposal. 
That Washington’s Rail Rapid Transit Sys- 
tem must include service to Southwest 
Washington has long been recognized. Such a 
rail rapid transit line—on a route alinement 
very similar to the present recommenda- 


1For maps see NCTA report “Revised 
Transit Development for the Na- 


Program 
tion’s Capital, 1967” at pages 14-15, infra. 
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tion—was an integral part of the regional 
rapid rail transit system proposed in NOTA’s 
November 1962 report to the President “Rec- 
ommendations for Transportation in the Na- 
tional Capital Region.” The Mass Transporta- 
tion Survey report and plan published in 
1959 by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council also recommended rail 
rapid transit service to 12th Street and In- 
dependence Avenue SW. 


Modification No. 2—deletion of Columbia 
Heights route 


The presently authorized Columbia 
Heights route is a branch line extending 
from a junction with the Connecticut Ave- 
nue route at Columbia Road NW. into north- 
central Washington to Georgia and New 
Hampshire Avenues NW. The recent traffic 
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study raises serious questions concerning the 
economic justification of the line. The traf- 
fic data collected show it to be the weakest 
route in the system—producing less than 
one-half the passenger volume originally 
forecasted. Estimates developed by the study 
show that the line will produce only 3,100 
passengers in its peak hour, instead of the 
6,700 predicted previously. This is far less 
than the projections for the other routes of 
the system. Peak-hour estimates for the 
Connecticut Avenue, Benning, and Silver 
Spring lines are 6,900, 17,000, and 19,000 
respectively. 

This disparity between the Columbia 
Heights branch and the other routes is even 
more marked in the 24-hour estimates as 
shown in the following table submitted to 
the committee. 


TABLE 12-A.—ESTIMATED 1980 TOTAL, 24-HOUR MAXIMUM LOAD POINTS AND VOLUMES, AUTHORIZED SYSTEM 


Peak hour volume Total 
Route Location 4-hour 
In- Out- Total volume! 
bound bound 

Downtown subway...............-.--.-. Between Judiciary Sq. and 8th and G__._.-._. 31,900 6,500 38,400 225,000 
B. & 0., Silver Spring Between Union Station and Judiciary Sq- 9,000 3,200 22,200 126, 300 
Connecticut Between Calvert and Florida 6,900 2, 11 5 9, 500 66, 000 
Columbia Heights. Between Belmont and Florida... 3 7 3,900 25, 700 
Connecticut and Columbia Heights Between Connecticut and 12th an 9,100 8,700 17,800 109,800 
Benning a Between Capitol and Judiciary Sd. 17,100 4,800 21,800 128, 200 
Pentagon. He Between 18th and H and 12th and G 400 10,500 18,900 113, 800 


1 Inbound plus outbound. 
Note: Figures may not total due to rounding. 


According to WMATA, this volume of 3,100 
peak-hour passengers from Columbia 
Heights does not justify rail rapid transit 
in that area and does not justify the expen- 
diture of $56.5 million, the estimated con- 
struction cost of the line. The studies show 
that trains from Columbia Heights would 
carry very few passengers as compared with 
trains from Connecticut Avenue, Benning, 
Silver Spring, or from Virginia, and that 
actually many of the trains from Columbia 
Heights would be operating almost empty 
as compared with loaded trains from these 
other points. 

In addition, the WMATA testified that 
there is another reason why the Columbia 
Heights branch line should not be built. In 
the Authority's view, the needs of north- 
central Washington, including the Shaw Ur- 
ban Renewal Area, would be better and more 
efficiently served by the construction of an 
independent subway route extending into 
Maryland in the Seventh Street traffic corri- 
dor of the city. Such a route has been pro- 
posed as part of an expanded regional rail 
system, The committee was informed that to 
build the Columbia Heights line would be to 
foreclose this more desirable route. 

During the hearing on the bill, held No- 
vember 15, 1967, concern was voiced by resi- 
dents of Columbia Heights and by represent- 
atives of a number of civic, citizen, and 
business organizations in that part of the 
city that deletion of this branch line would 
deny their area adequate transit service, ag- 
gravate the problems confronting low-in- 
come residents in getting to and from their 
work, and because the lack of a subway line 
might impair such citizens access to employ- 
ment opportunities elsewhere, both in Wash- 
ington and in Maryland and Virginia. Con- 
cern also exists because of a feeling in some 
quarters that the midcity route favored by 
the Transit Authority may not materialize, 

These expressions of concern haye been 
carefully considered. In the committee’s view. 
however, the alinement selected for a major 
facility such as a subway route must be 
such that it will provide the most efficient 
possible service to the maximum number of 
people. Subways must be designed for trunk 
line service, not neighborhood service. While 
walk-on traffic from close by neighborhoods 


can be a meaningful factor, the bulk of the 
patronage needed to support such facilities 
must be delivered to the rail lines by feeder 
buses coordinated with the rail transit sched- 
ules. Washington’s rail transit system, like 
systems elsewhere, anticipates that most of 
its patrons will ride buses a short distance 
to a rail station and transfer to the subway 
for rapid movement throughout the region. 

Testimony before the committee by the 
Transit Authority and by Mr. Walter J. Mc- 
Carter, the former Administrator of the 
NCTA—a recognized expert and longtime 
leader in the public transportation indus- 
try—was that the Columbia Heights section 
of the city can and should be served effi- 
ciently and economically by bus transit. 
Transfer to the subway would be available 
at Dupont Circle and on Connecticut Avenue 
above Rock Creek Park. 

The Transit Authority is now in the process 
of formulating a plan calling for additions 
to the basic subway system. On October 20, 
1967, the Authority approved, as part of its 
preliminary proposal for a regional system, 
an independent midcity line that would be 
located in the corridor of Seventh Street NW., 
to serve north-central Washington, and ex- 
tending into Maryland. Public hearings on 
this and other aspects of the plan are to 
begin early in the new year. The judgment of 
the Authority’s representative, expressed to 
the committee, is that this midcity line will 
be part of the approved regional system. Also, 
the committee understands that given the 
necessary approvals and funding construc- 
tion would be possible concurrently with 
other elements of the basic system. 

Since the proposed mideity subway will 
serve the transit needs of most of north- 
central Washington, and because its con- 
struction would be foreclosed if the Colum- 
bia Heights branch were built—a branch 
route which the record shows is not eco- 
nomically justifiable—the judgment of the 
committee is that the Columbia Heights 
route should be deleted from the authorized 
system. 

At the same time, the committee wants to 
make clear its concern that deletion of the 
Columbia Heights branch leaves the sub- 
way system deficient in the service it will 
provide for the lower income segments of 
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the population in the District. Action must 
be taken by the Transit Authority to obtain 
the approval and commencement of con- 
struction of an independent midcity subway 
route serving north-central Washington at 
the earliest possible time. The committee 
expects the Authority to take whatever steps 
are required to fill this need without delay, 
and hopes that construction of such a line 
will be approved and undertaken concur- 
rently with other elements of the transit 
system. 


FINANCING THE MODIFICATIONS 


The NCTA report and the WMATA esti- 
mate that at current prices it will cost 898 
million to construct the proposed Southwest 
addition. The cost of the Columbia Heights 
branch would be an estimated $56.5 million. 
Given deletion of Columbia Heights, the 
proposed changes will result in a net in- 
crease in the estimated cost of the basic 
subway amounting to $41.5 million. 

According to the evidence presented to 
the committee, the operating costs of the 
modified system will not be significantly 
different from those of the presently au- 
thorized system. The recent traffic studies 
show that compared with the present sys- 
tem, in 1980, the modified system will attract 
an estimated 12,000 more riders than the 
authorized system during the peak hour, 
about 70,000 more riders daily, and some 
22,300,000 riders annually. 

The WMATA estimates that in 1980 the 
increased patronage on the modified system 
would produce additional net annual rev- 
enue—after operating costs and payment 
for feeder buses—of approximately $3.5 mil- 
lion, Applied to bond debt service expense 
and assuming an interest rate of 544 percent 
per annum, such added annual revenue 
would be sufficient to fund $55 million of 
added capital costs over a 40-year period. 

The Authority testified that this amount 
of additional revenue would more than cover 
the increase in capital costs which would 
result from the recommended modifications. 

The total estimated capital cost of con- 
structing the system originally authorized 
by Congress in 1965 was $431 million, exclu- 
sive of interest requirements, financed as 
follows: 

Source of funds 


[In millions] 


Federal contribution $100.0 
District of Columbia contribution 50. 0 
Public sale of revenue bonds 281.0 
OCR eect cle want cay sets: 431.0 
Estimated additional cost of modi- 
PLONE YB COIN os oss it rebate 41.5 
Total cost (exclusive of esca- 
Wong cosas eon 472.5 


No additional Federal or District of Colum- 
bia funds are authorized by the bill. The 
1965 act authorized only partial funding of 
the approved basic system—$100 million in 
Federal appropriations and $50 million of 
District of Columbia funds. That act, and the 
legislative history of the transit develop- 
ment program contemplates that the new 
Transit Authority will develop plans and ar- 
rangements to finance the balance of the 
cost of both the basic transit system and re- 
gional extensions of that system. Thus, a 
present approval of the route alinement 
proposed by this bill is consistent with the 
Congress’ prior action respecting financial 
arrangements for the transit development 
program. 

ENDORSEMENT OF PROPOSED REVISIONS 


Before this proposed legislation was sub- 
mitted to the Congress for consideration, the 
revised program was studied and approved 
by 21 governing, regulatory, and pl 
bodies and other organizations in the Na- 
tional Capital region—practically all the 
agencies affected, 
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This action was taken as required by sec- 
tion 204(d) of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Act of 1960, and the National Capi- 
tal Transportation Agency transmitted a 
draft copy of the Revised Transit Develop- 
ment Program, 1967, report for review and 
comment to the various governing bodies, 
regulatory bodies, regional organizations, pri- 
vate transit companies and unions represent- 
ing their employees, and others specified in 
that section of the act. 

Following is a list of those endorsing the 
modified transit system: 

Local governing bodies: District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners, Montgomery County 
(Md.) Council, Prince Georges County (Md.) 
Commissioners, Arlington County (Va.) 
Board, Fairfax County (Va.) Board of Super- 
visors, Loudoun County (Va.) Board of Su- 
pervisors, City of Alexandria (Va.) Mayor, 
Falls Church (Va.) City Council. 

Regulatory body: Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Commission. 

Planning bodies: Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority, Washington Sub- 
urban Transit Commission, Northern Vir- 
ginia Transportation Commission, National 
Capital Planning Commission, Council of 
Government, Northern Virginia Regional 
Planning Commission, Maryland National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, Fed- 
eral City Council, National Capital Regional 
Transportation Planning Board. 

Transit companies: D.C. Transit Systems, 
Inc.; Washington, Virginia and Maryland 
Coach Co., Inc. 

Union: Amalgamated Transit Union (Lo- 
cal 689). 

Further, the proposed modification to add 
the line to serve Southwest Washington has 
the strong support of two committees within 
the executive branch of the Government hav- 
ing clear interests and responsibilities on 
which the modifications bear significantly. 

One of these, the Southwest Area Trans- 
portation Committee, consists of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Transportation, 
the Secretary of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, the Administrator 
of General Services, and representatives of 
the Department of Defense, Department of 
the Treasury, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency, the Smithsonian Institution, 
and various official organizations having 
cognizance of planning, traffic movement, 
and related matters on behalf of the District 
of Columbia, and the Federal Government. 

The other committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Federal Buildings in the National 
Capital Region, was created at the direction 
of the President early in 1966 and consists 
of the Administrator of General Services as 
Chairman; the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Administration); until October 1 the 
Administrator of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency; and until November 9, the 
Engineer Commissioner, District of Colum- 
bia Government, 

That committee, charged with responsi- 
bility for developing and maintaining cur- 
rent and long-range plans for the provision 
of Federal office space in the National Capital 
region, and reporting its progress to the Pres- 
ident, has noted the developing transporta- 
tion problem in the Southwest. The com- 
mittee unanimously adopted a resolution 
urging provision of rapid rail transit service 
to the Southwest area such as that proposed 
by H.R. 11395. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The addition of the proposed line to serve 
the Southwest area of Washington is fully 
supported. Certainly, the needs of the Fed- 
eral Government alone in this area are such 
that this service should be provided as part 
of the basic subway system and at the earliest 
possible time. 

The Columbia Heights branch of the pres- 
ently authorized transit system is not eco- 
nomically justifiable and would foreclose the 
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construction of an independent north-south 
midcity subway line that would more effec- 
tively serve the low income and other popu- 
lation of north-central W . The Co- 
lumbia Heights branch should be deleted 
from the system in favor of prompt action by 
the W m Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority to obtain the approval and com- 
mencement of construction of such a mid- 
city route. 

The committee believes that the proposed 
modifications of the transit system proposed 
by H.R. 11395 have been fully justified and 
should be approved. The bill is commended 
to the Senate for enactment. 


DISTRICT COURT FOR THE EAST- 
ERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


The bill (H.R. 8376) to provide that 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York shall be held at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and Mineola, N.Y., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 911), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 8376 amends section 112(c) of title 
28, United States Code, to authorize the U.S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York to sit at Mineola, as well as at 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

STATEMENT 

The eastern district of New York com- 
prises the counties of Kings, Nassau, Queens, 
Richmond, and Suffolk, and, concurrently 
with the southern district, the waters within 
the counties of Bronx and New York. Title 
28, United States Code, section 112(c) pro- 
vides that court for the eastern district of 
New York shall be held at Brooklyn. 

The counties of Queens, Nassau, and Suf- 
folk are located on Long Island. Queens 
County is relatively close to Brooklyn, but 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties stretch east- 
ward along Long Island, maximum distance 
from Brooklyn being approximately 129 miles. 

Nassau and Suffolk account for approxi- 
mately one-third of the 6,625,672 persons 
living in the eastern district (1960 census), 
and the population of these two counties 
has increased approximately 120 percent 
since 1950. An estimated 40,000 business es- 
tablishments are located within their bound- 
aries. 

The eastern district caseload has been the 
eighth largest in civil maters, and the fourth 
largest in criminal matters, in the Nation. 
Studies by bar associations and the clerk 
of the court have indicated that a substan- 
tial number of eastern district cases involve 
individual and corporate litigants resident 
within Nassau or Suffolk Counties. For such 
litigants, round-trip travel to Brooklyn over 
heavily congested arteries to and from New 
York City may require as much as 4 hours. 

Mineola is situated in Nassau County, is 
approximately 30 miles from Brooklyn, and is 
already the situs of State and county courts. 
Your committee believes that the holding of 
court at Mineola will ease the burdens of 
jurors, witnesses, parties, and attorneys in- 
volved in cases originating in Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties. The additional place of 
holding court will not require increased ex- 
penditures by the Government, since court 
facilities at Mineola will be made available 
by the Nassau County Board of Supervisors 
at no cost to the United States. (See reso- 
lution of Nassau County Board of Super- 
visors, infra.) 
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HR. 8376 has received the endorsement of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
which considered alternate proposals to au- 
thorize the eastern District to sit at Hunt- 
ington, Hauppauge and Mineola, Mineola and 
Riverhead, and specifically voted disapproval 
of each (see letter of W. E. Foley, Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts, infra). The 
Department of Justice deferred to the choice 
of the Judicial Conference (see letter of War- 
ren Christopher, Deputy Attorney General, 
infra). The passage of H.R. 8376 is warmly 
supported by local bar associations and 
county and local government units. 


DEAD END STRATEGY OF THE 
STREETS 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, over 
the past week, as in weeks prior to that, 
there have been demonstrations of pro- 
test directed against the policies of this 
Government in relation to the war in 
Vietnam. Some of these protesters have 
gone to extremes. First of all, I would 
call to their attention the fact that, 
under the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, every American is guaranteed 
the right of free speech, the right to pe- 
tition and the right to free assembly. I 
would point out also that that most 
precious right of all is guaranteed—the 
one enabling every protester to express 
emphatically what his views are—the 
Tight to the secret ballot. 

It also should be kept in mind that 
the opponents should not be so opinion- 
ated or so angelic or so sacrosanct that 
they would not recognize the right of 
others to uphold the opposite point of 
view. It is imperative in our form of 
government that constructive attitudes 
be assumed by both sides or by all sides. 
It is imperative to understand that de- 
struction must not be allowed and that, 
in any event, no license is granted under 
the Constitution. 

It is well to remember, also, that those 
who take part in these demonstrations 
and choose to go to extremes create a 
difficult position for those who construc- 
tively, legitimately, and honestly believe 
in an honorable, negotiated settlement of 
the situation in Vietnam. These far-out 
demonstrations do little good for those 
who believe in constructive opposition 
and indeed, cause much harm. Most of 
the country responds negatively to the 
spectacle of demonstrations so palpably 
intended to paralyze rather than to 
persuade. 

To those who deem themselves to be 
on the side of the angels I would say 
that you should not demand a double 
standard, that your irresponsible actions 
inflame opposition rather than invite 
support and sympathy. It is well to keep 
in mind the fact that the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution is not a one- 
way street. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial which appeared 
in the New York Post of December 9 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Post] 
DEAD-END STRATEGY OF THE STREETS 
In the newest anti-war demonstrations 


in this and other cities many young men 
and women have conscientiously risked 
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their futures to voice their protest against 
what they regard as an unconscionable 
war. They deserve to be taken seriously. 
But as the week of “resistance” draws to 
an end, they must confront serious ques- 
tions about the nature and relevance of 
this form of random rebellion. Those eld- 
ers who encouraged and participated in the 
upheaval should be engaged in even more 
agonizing reappraisal. 

The stated purpose of the demonstra- 
tions here was to obstruct and shut down 
the induction center on Whitehall Street. 
The plan failed, as any rational dissident 
must have known it would. Was this failure 
a “success” because it received national 
headlines and TV attention? From the 
viewpoint of that fragment of the protesters 
whose hearts belong to Hanoi, Peking and 
Moscow, there was probably some reason for 
satisfaction. They created at least a tiny 
miniature of guerrilla warfare in local streets 
and even required the President of the 
United States to assign a stand-in to a 
“decoy” car when he came to New York for 
Cardinal Spellman’s funeral. 

But for those who took part whose gen- 
uine objective is an honorable, negotiated 
peace, there could be little cause for re- 
joicing. 

Apart from the practical tactical failure 
(recruiting proceeded as usual), there was 
a larger one—the alienation of many Ameri- 
cans whose doubts and anxieties about the 
war have steadily mounted. 

Whether Dr. Spock and his younger co- 
horts like it or not, a basic fact of American 
life is that most of the country responds 
negatively to the spectacle of demonstra- 
tions so palpably designed to paralyze rather 
than to persuade. To attempt to block access 
to an induction center is no less lawless—no 
matter how different the moral values of 
the activists—than it was to seek to bar 
James Meredith from the Mississippi cam- 
pus. When those who deem themselves on 
the side of the angels demand a double- 
standard, they inflame opposition rather 
than invite support and sympathy. When 
the movement for peace is depicted on TV 
screens throughout the nation as a futile 
army of disruption, only the hawks gain 
ground in the crucial battle for American 
opinion. The First Amendment is not a one- 
way street. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I heartily 
applaud the ccmments which the leader 
of the majority in the Senate has just 
made. 

No one in the Chamber is more pas- 
sionately devoted to free speech than the 
senior Senator from California, but the 
constitutional right of free speech is not 
a license to break the law. 

There are those in this country, Mr. 
President, who are attempting to use 
their constitutional right of free speech 
as a ploy, as a facade, as a cover under 
which they break Federal law and State 
law. They do a terrible disservice to the 
right of dissent in this Nation. 

The able Senator from Montana is 
eternally correct in what he has said. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to add my congratulations to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for the com- 
ments he has just made. 

Several weeks ago, when the march on 
the Pentagon was being planned, I had 
occasion to speak on the floor of the Sen- 
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ate about what I considered a clear need; 
and I made a clear call for the forces 
of the military to be employed, if neces- 
sary, in order to assure the integrity of 
the operations of the Pentagon. I believe 
the issue then—as the issue before us 
today seems to be—was not one of the 
right of free speech, but something far 
beyond that: the efforts of people who 
seek, under the guise of the license that 
they presume is written in the first 
amendment, to do things that were never 
at all contemplated. 

I compliment the distinguished major- 
ity leader for calling attention to the dif- 
ference between the right of free speech, 
on the one hand, and a license to com- 
mit unlawful acts, on the other. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 


TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
MEXICO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, our 
closest neighbor, along with Canada, is 
the Republic of the United Mexican 
States, now under the leadership of one 
of this hemisphere’s—if not one of the 
world’s—outstanding chiefs of state, 
President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz. 

Because of the extremely close rela- 
tionship between Mexico and the United 
States, coupled with the very close per- 
sonal friendship between President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson and President Gustavo 
Diaz Ordaz, I was gratified, though not 
surprised, to note that the President of 
Mexico on December 1, 1967, the third 
anniversary of his administration, said 
in response to a question asked by a re- 
porter at his press conference on that 
date: 

Our relations, I believe, are at their best. 
I do not say they cannot be improved be- 
cause everything that is human can be per- 
fected: we can and should, as members of 
the government and peoples of both coun- 
tries, make greater and lasting efforts to 
improve our relations. They are at present, 
however, exceedingly cordial and based 
fundamentally on an absolute reciprocity of 
respect and show of friendship and truth, I 
believe that deceit has no ethical justifica- 
tion even between enemies, but between 
friends it is unpardonable. The language of 
friends is the language of truth. 

I have had the opportunity to speak to 
President Johnson on various problems, and 
I can tell you that I have always had mag- 
nificent results telling him the truth. While 
I am on the point, let me pay homage to a 
country which among its virtues knows how 
to listen to, not just to tolerate, the truth. 
It listens to it attentively, meditates on the 
truth which is presented to them and acts 
accordingly. You and I were. witness to the 
way in which the Congress of the United 
States listened to our modest words of truth, 
not simply tolerating what we had to say, 
but giving cordial attention to what was 
said by outward signs of their assent. In this 
respect, Congress simply reflects one of the 
traditional virtues of the American people; 
that of knowing how to tell and how to 
listen to the truth. 


This tribute to the American people, 
to the President of the United States, 
and to the U.S. Congress—which Presi- 
dent Diaz Ordaz honored by addressing 
in joint session—is being brought to the 
attention of the Senate today as an- 
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other indication of the depth of under- 
standing between our two countries, an 
understanding based on equality, dig- 
nity, respect, and a deep appreciation of 
what each country means to the other in 
these troubled times. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, speak- 
ing for the minority, I applaud with 
enthusiasm the comments which have 
been made by the leader of the majority 
in this Chamber. 

I wish to recall again, with respect 
to our relations with our good neighbor, 
the courageous decision which the Re- 
public of Mexico made a few days ago 
in announcing to the world that all of 
its gold bullion reserve would be put on 
the line and be made available for sale 
at $35 an ounce. That announcement 
by the Republic of Mexico was its an- 
swer of faith in the currency of its 
northern neighbor, and to the attack on 
the American dollar from one source 
across the seas. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the ex- 
cellent relations between these two good 
neighbors. The people of the United 
States have no better friends than the 
people of Mexico, And I agree with the 
distinguished chief executive of the Re- 
public of Mexico that those relations 
may be made better and I want to work 
toward that end. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
California, the acting minority leader, 
who has himself had a very close rela- 
tionship with the Republic of the United 
Mexican States, and who has been an 
outstanding friend of those Americans 
of Mexican descent who live in Cali- 
fornia; and they have made a significant 
contribution, as well. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Indeed they have. I 
thank the distinguished Senator. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to waive the call 
of the calendar under rule VIII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works be permitted to meet 
during the session of the Senate today, 
and that the Committee on Finance be 
authorized to meet until 11 a.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider Cal- 
endar No. 26, Executive M, 90th Con- 
gress, first session on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE 28 OF THE 
CONVENTION OF THE INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL MARITIME CON- 
SULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider Executive M, 90th Con- 
gress, first session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider Executive M, 90th Congress, 
first session, an amendment to article 28 
of the Convention of the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion, which was read the second time as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE 28 oF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME 
CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 

Resolution A. 70(IV) adopted on 28 
September 1965 

THE ASSEMBLY, 

REcoGNrIZzING the need to increase the num- 
ber of members of the Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee and to modify their method of elec- 
tion, 

CONSEQUENTLY HAVING ADOPTED, at the 
fourth regular session of the Assembly, an 
amendment, the text of which is contained 
in the Annex to this Resolution, to Article 
28 of the Convention on the Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consulative Organization. 

DETERMINES, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 52 of the Convention, that 
the amendment adopted hereunder is of 
such a nature that any Member which here- 
after declares that it does not accept such 
amendment and which does not accept the 
amendment within a period of twelve months 
after the amendment comes into force shall, 
upon the expiration of this period, cease to 
be a Party to the Convention. 

Requests the Secretary-General of the Or- 
ganization to effect the deposit with the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations of the 
adopted amendment in conformity with Ar- 
ticle 53 of the Convention and to receive 
declarations and instruments of acceptance 
as provided for in Article 54, and 

Invites the Member Governments to accept 
the adopted amendment at the earliest pos- 
sible date after receiving a copy thereof from 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
by communicating an instrument of accept- 
ance to the Secretary-General for deposit 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 


ANNEX 


The existing text of Article 28 of the Con- 
vention is replaced by the following: 

“The Maritime Safety Committee shall con- 
sist of sixteen members elected by the As- 
sembly from members, Governments of those 
States having an important interes* in mari- 
time safety of which: 

„(a) Eight members shall be élected from 
among the ten largest shipov ing States. 

“(b) Four members shall be elected in such 
manner as to ensure that, under this sub- 
paragraph, a State in each of the following 
areas is represented: 

“I. Africa 

“II, The Americas 

“TIT, Asia and Oceania 

“IV, Europe. 

“(c) The remaining four members shall be 
elected from among States not otherwise 
represented on the Committee. 

“For the purpose of this Article, States 
having an important interest in maritime 
safety shall include, for example, States in- 
terested in the supply of large numbers of 
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crews or in the carriage of large numbers of 
berthed or unberthed passengers. 

“Members of the Maritime Safety Commit- 
tee shall be elected for a term of four years 
and shall be eligible for re-election.” 

Certified a true copy of Assembly Resolu- 
tion A.70(IV) of 28 September 1965 and of 
its Annex. 

E. C. V. Goap, 
Acting Secretary-General of the Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. 
22 OCTOBER 1965. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
treaty now before the Senate for consid- 
eration was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Executive M of the 90th Congress, first 
session, contains a simple amendment to 
the convention of the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
known briefly as IMCO. The amendment 
increases the size of one of its important 
committees—the Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee—from 14 to 16 members. At the 
same time, and more important to the 
United States, it changes the method of 
their election. Presently, eight of the 14 
committee members are elected auto- 
matically from the eight most important 
maritime nations, which ineludes the 
United States, and the other six from 
other nations having an important in- 
terest in maritime safety. Under the 
amendment, of the 16 members, eight 
would be elected from the 10 most impor- 
tant maritime nations, four from geo- 
graphic areas—that is one each from 
Africa, the Americas, Asia and Oceania, 
and Europe—and the last four from 
other nations having an important in- 
terest in maritime safety. 

The significance of the amendment is 
that it makes possible, but highly un- 
likely, that the United States might 
someday not be elected to this impor- 
tant committee. For that principal rea- 
son, the United States delegation op- 
posed the amendment at the IMCO As- 
sembly in 1965 at which it was adopted. 
However, the overwhelming majority of 
IMCO members favored this enlarge- 
ment because IMCO itself had grown 
and the increase was small by compari- 
son and because they supported a cer- 
tain degree of geographic representa- 
tion. 

IMCO amendments enter into force 12 
months after two-thirds of the members 
have signified their acceptance of the 
amendment. This particular amendment 
will become effective on November 3, 
1968. 

The choice before the United States is 
essentially restricted to three courses: 
First, notification to IMCO that we do 
not accept the amendment, which would 
ultimately result in the United States 
ceasing to be a member, second, inaction, 
or third, favorable action. 

The committee carefully considered 
these choices and agreed that favorable 
action should be recommended to the 
Senate. On the one hand, this matter is 
not so serious that terminating our par- 
ticipation in IMCO should be considered. 
If it should become serious, moreover, the 
IMCO convention contains provisions for 
withdrawing our membership. On the 
other hand, by approving what is fav- 
ored by so many ofher IMCO members 
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we may be able to advance some of our 
objectives in IMCO continuing im- 
provements in ship safety standards, oil 
pollution measures, and other IMCO 
projects important to the United States. 

For these reasons, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations recommends that the 
Senate give its advice and consent to ac- 
ceptance of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the report be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The excerpts from the report are as 
follows: 

PROVISIONS 

This amendment to the Convention of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) applies to article 28 
which concerns the size and composition of 
the Maritime Safety Committee, IMCO’s 
principal and most active technical commit- 
tee. 


As presently constituted, this Committee 
is composed of 14 members elected for 4-year 
terms as follows: eight from the largest ship- 
owning nations (this automatically includes 
the United States) and the rest from those 
nations having an important interest. in 
maritime safety, which is defined as in- 
cluding, for example, nations interested in 
supplying large numbers of crews or in the 
carrying of large numbers of passengers, 

The present amendment would increase 
the size of the Maritime Safety Committee to 
16 members and modify the method of elec- 
tion as follows: eight members to be elected 
from among the 10 largest shipowning states, 
four members from each of the following 
geographic areas—Africa, the Americas, Asia 
and Oceania, and Europe—and four members 
from nations not otherwise represented hav- 
ing an important interest in maritime safety. 

The amendment will come into force 12 
months after its acceptance by two-thirds of 
the members for all members except those 
who, before the amendment comes into force, 
make a declaration that they do not accept 
the amendment, As of the present, 44 mem- 
bers had signified their acceptance of the 
amendment and it will become effective No- 
vember 3, 1968. 


BACKGROUND 


IMCO is a United Nations specialized 
agency, dealing on a consultative and ad- 
visory basis with technical matters having to 
do with shipping in international 
trade, standards of maritime safety and navi- 
gation, removal of unnecessary governmental 
restrictions and discriminations affecting 
shipping, oil pollutions, etc. The original con- 
vention was signed in 1948, approved by the 
Senate in 1950, and entered into force in 1958. 
Sixty-five nations are currently members. The 
U.S. calendar year 1967 contribution is esti- 
mated at $93,185, or 11.39 percent of total 
contributions, 

In 1966 the Senate approved an amend- 
ment to the IMCO Convention which en- 
larged the size of the IMCO Council from 16 
to 18 members. In 1967, the Senate has ap- 
proved two IMCO-negotiated instruments, a 
Maritime Facilitation Convention and 
amendments to the Safety of Life at 
Sea Convention. IMCO is now urgently in- 
volved in studying further oil pollution 
measures, as a result of the Torrey Canyon 
incident, which will be transmitted to the 
Senate when agreement is reached. 

The present amendment was adopted by 
the IMCO Assembly on September 28, 1965, 
with the U.S. delegation at that time op- 
posed, It was submitted to the Senate by the 
President on July 13, 1967, with the recom- 
mendation that the Senate give its advice 
and consent to its acceptance, 
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COMMITTEE ACTION AND RECOMMENDATION 

On December 7, 1967, Mr. William K. 
Miller, Director of the Office of Maritime Af- 
fairs, accompanied by Mr. Knute Malmborg, 
Office of the Legal Adviser, both of the De- 
partment of State, testified before the com- 
mittee in executive session in favor of the 
amendment. Mr. Miller’s prepared statement 
is printed in the appendix. On December 8, 
the committee ordered the amendment favor- 
ably reported to the Senate. 

It is to be noted that under the new 
method of selection, the United States is no 
longer automatically assured a seat on the 
Maritime Safety Committee. In the words of 
the witness this is “only almost sure.” If the 
United States should not be elected as one 
of the eight largest shipowning nations, it 
would be eligible for election under either 
of the other two categories. Lastly, if U.S. 
participation in IMCO should cease to serve 
our national interest, the IMCO Convention 
contains provisions for withdrawal. 

The amendment having been adopted by 
IMCO, the basic question for the United 
States is whether to reject it, whether to take 
no action, or whether to accept it. If the 
United States took negative action and (1) 
declared that it did not accept the amend- 
ment and (2) did not accept the amendment 
within a period of a year after it came into 
force, it would automatically cease to be a 
party to the IMCO Convention under the 
provisions of article 52. The amendment is 
not, in the opinion of the Department of 
State, of such nature as to warrant considera- 
tion of negative action, and the committee 
concurs. 

The question therefore revolves on whether 
to take any action at all, since none is neces- 
sary to make the amendment binding on the 
United States on Nevember 3, 1968. Here 
again, the committee agrees with the execu- 
tive branch that positive action is desirable 
on the grounds of goodwill. An overwhelm- 
ingly majority of IMCO members favored this 
amendment and for the United States to go 
along now might help promote its interests 
in various IMCO undertakings. 

The committee therefore recommends that 
the Senate advise and consent to the accept- 
ance of this amendment to the IMCO Con- 
vention. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the treaty will be con- 
sidered as having passed through its 
various parliamentary stages up to and 
including the presentation of the resolu- 
tion of ratification, which will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to ratification of an 
amendment to article 28 of the Convention 
of the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, which amendment 
was adopted by the Assembly of the Orga- 
nization on September 28, 1965. (Executive 
M, ninetieth Congress, first session). 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
pending treaty take place immediately 
following the vote on the Thurmond 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED INDEMNIFICATION BY 
US. GOVERNMENT FOR LOSSES 
SUFFERED BY AMERICAN FISH- 
ERMEN IN INTERNATIONAL 
WATERS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on the 
calendar will soon be pending a bill 
which, if passed, will place the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in a new field of subsidy. The 
bill about which I speak contemplates 
making the United States the guarantor 
against all losses that may be suffered 
by fishermen on the high seas when 
their ships are seized by foreign govern- 
ments. 

South American nations have at times 
seized fishing equipment operating in 
international waters off the Pacific 
coast. The ships have been seized, car- 
goes taken, and fines imposed. 

The bill will provide that if and when 
such seizure is made, the taxpayers of the 
United States will indemnify the fisher- 
men in an amount equal to 66 percent of 
their losses. The Commerce Committee 
recommended the adoption of the bill. 
The Foreign Relations Committee last 
Friday recommended rejection. 

The amount of money involved is not 
significant. It is limited to an expendi- 
ture of not more than $150,000 a year, but 
the principle involved is of a grave 
nature. If we subsidize these fishermen 
against losses through wrongs com- 
mitted on them by foreign governments, 
my query is: How will we avoid, in the 
end, adopting a law that will provide for 
the indemnification of every American 
business that is seized by a foreign 
nation? 

My query would be, What about the 
businesses in Cuba? A foreign govern- 
ment seized those American investments 
without remuneration to the victims of 
the seizure. We do not provide for in- 
demnifying for the loss of such invest- 
ments in foreign countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Government is 
to indemnify fishermen because the Gov- 
ernment did not send battleships down 
there to stop the seizure, what about the 
victims of riots in Detroit, Rochester, and 
Cleveland? Does the Government be- 
come the guarantor against losses suf- 
fered by individuals whose rights are 
violated as a result, allegedly, of the 
Government’s not providing adequate 
protection for them? 

Countless numbers of claims have been 
made by American nationals against for- 
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eign governments for expropriation of 
property and other wrongs committed. 
We do not provide that the taxpayers 
shall guarantee these victims against 
losses. 

It is a new field, and it is a dangerous 
field Mr. President. If and when the U.S. 
Government says that “We will protect 
every citizen against loss suffered by 
transgressions of foreign governments,” 
we are substituting U.S. taxpayers for 
the responsible foreign governments. 

Finally, I repeat, if we are going to 
subsidize the fishermen, what about the 
victims of the riot? What about the vic- 
tim in Washington who was raped 21 
times by a group of men? Are we to in- 
demnify her? We ought to, if we are 
going to indemnify the fishermen. 

What is there about the fishing indus- 
try that gives it this hallowed aura which 
entitles it to special treatment? It should 
not be given that special treatment. 

I do not believe the bill has yet come 
to the Senate from the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, but I have made my 
statement here so my colleagues will un- 
derstand what is happening. Another 
field of subsidies. Another giveaway of 
the taxpayers’ money. Another squan- 
dering of the taxpayers’ money. All this 
without any justification whatsoever and 
contrary to every concept of what is the 
true obligation of the U.S. taxpayers to 
its nationals who are wronged by foreign 
governments. 


ONE REASON WHY CRIME IS A 
NATIONWIDE PLAGUE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] made a very 
fine and impressive speech here on the 
Senate floor growing out of some of his 
work as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Criminal Laws and Procedures of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. His speech 
had a great deal of substance in it and 
gave us cause to think of some of the 
matters he pointed out. 

Following that speech, the Mobile 
Press Register had an editorial dealing 
with Senator McCLEeLian’s speech and 
his speech before the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency in New York 
City a few days before that. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks the very thoughtful 
editorial of the Mobile Press Register. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE Reason Wuy Crime Is NATIONWIDE 
PLAGUE 

In these days of rising crime and declining 
convictions of criminals, voices that warn of 
the dangers in this situation and emphasize 
the critical need for more effective law en- 
forcement are not heard often enough. 

The J. Edgar Hoovers, John L. McClellans 
and others who speak forthrightly on this 
problem are performing a public service that 
should be thoroughly appreciated by all 
Americans who recognize that the institu- 
tion of law and order must be preserved if 
the nation is to be saved from unthinkable 
disaster. 

Senator McClellan of Arkansas, chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Criminal 
Laws and Procedures, told the National 
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Council on Crime and Delinquency in New 
York City the other day that “law enforce- 
ment is breaking down,” and pointed to this 
evidence: 

“The chances that an offender who com- 
mits a major crime will be apprehended, 
convicted and punished are much less today 
than ever before. Eighty-seven out of every 
100 who commit major crimes that are re- 
ported manage to escape punishment and 
thus remain loose on society to repeat their 
nefarious deeds and depredations. 

“Only about 13 per cent—about one out of 
eight—are tried, convicted and punished. 
And, for those who are punished, quite often 
the penalty imposed is not commensurate 
with the gravity of the crime committed. 

“The prospect of apprehension, successful 
prosecution and conviction and just punish- 
ment of the lawbreaker is now so diminished 
and unlikely that this—the greatest deter- 
rent to crime—has now become almost im- 
potent and ineffective. 

“The truth of the old adage that ‘crime 
does not pay’ is being refuted more and 
more every day. It is now an irrefutable fact 
that the pursuit of crime has become a profi- 
table way of life for many professional crim- 
inals. And their marked success is attracting 
and seducing others.” 

Senator McClellan warned that this has 
become a golden age for criminals who now 
rob, rape, murder and mug day and night 
with an intolerable degree of impunity.” 
The record supports him in this 
The conclusion is made inevitable by the 
“more than 34% million crimes committed in 
this country last year” and the low rate of 
conviction and punishment for major crimes. 

Lawlessness has grown into a huge, aarm- 
ing blot on the greatness of this nation. In 
Senator McClellan’s words, “Unhappily, 
with all of our great affluence and greatness, 
crime abounds and flourishes throughout 
the land.” 

This grave misfortune has developed only 
recently. As Mr. McClellan put it. “This seri- 
ous crime menace has not long existed. Its 
upsurge to such a dangerous level has oc- 
curred during the past decade or so.” 

Here, as pinpointed by the veteran sena- 
tor from Arkansas, are some of the ugly facts 
in the “dangerous level” which the crime 
menace has reached: 

(1) “Respect for law has greatly declined.” 

(2) “Disrespect and outright contempt for 
law enforcement officials are commonplace 
and are practiced not only by the confirmed 
criminal but also by large groups and seg- 
ments of the population.” 

(3) “Duly constituted authority is openly 
flouted.” 

(4) “Rioting, burning, pillaging and plun- 
dering are occurring in many of our cities 
with alarming frequency.” 

(5) “Massive strikes, sit-in demonstrations, 
civil disobedience and turbulent disorder 
are advocated and engaged in as a means for 
achieving redress for alleged grievances.” 

(6) “Organized crime is spreading and 
becoming more subtle and entrenched.” 

It is possible to believe with good reason 
that the list of influences and factors con- 
tributing to this dangerous condition in 
America is long. 

But which one—what single factor or in- 
fluence—has done the most damage in giv- 
ing rise to an atmosphere and attitude in 
which today’s lawlessness and contempt for 
law thrive so menacingly? 

How many thinking, serious-minded Amer- 
icans, after unhurried, thorough delibera- 
tion, would answer that the most damage has 
come from irresponsible, reckless politics that 
has put nightmarishly large numbers of mis- 
fits into public office at various levels of gov- 
ernment? 

If this nation had been spared from the 
plague of irresponsible, reckless politics it has 
endured in the “past decade or so,” crime 
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and contempt for law would not be so ram- 
pant, 

Whatever else this nation may need today, 
it urgently needs a nationwide uprising of 
public sentiment against that wretched 
brand of politics. 


WISCONSIN HAWKISH ON VIETNAM, 
NEGATIVE ON TAX AND SPEND- 
ING INCREASES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
just received the results of a very ex- 
tensive poll which I had conducted in 
Wisconsin. I sent out a questionnaire to 
many thousands of people in my State, 
and the responses, frankly, in many re- 
spects surprised me. 

They indicate an overwhelming dis- 
satisfaction with the present U.S. policy 
on Vietnam. They oppose both a per- 
sonal income tax hike and increased 
Federal spending, but they favor a boost 
in corporate Income taxes. 

I sent the questionnaire in November 
to a large cross-section of constituents 
asking their opinions on the most de- 
bated current national issues: Vietnam, 
taxes and Federal spending policies. 
More than 5,000 responded. Replies came 
from every county in the State. 

If there has been a larger sampling in 
recent years of public opinion in Wis- 
consin on the big issues that confront 
the Nation, I have not heard of it. And for 
that reason I believe this poll has great 
significance. I am sending copies of the 
results to the President, to all leading 
presidential candidates and to all mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin. congressional 
delegation. 

The poll results show that a 3-to-1 
majority of those responding would favor 
stepping up the military conflict if that 
is what our military experts said was 
required to end it rather than pulling out 
of Vietnam forthwith. 

There is a close division on how we 
should go about getting a peace settle- 
ment. Some 42 percent would press for a 
clear-cut military victory and surrender 
of the Vietcong and North Vietnam. But 
28 percent would push harder for nego- 
tiations even if that included a tempo- 
rary unilateral cessation of all military 
action. And another 17 percent would 
pull out our forces permanently and let 
the chips fall where they may. 

On other issues, the questionnaire re- 
sults show that the respondents over- 
whelmingly favor—by 88 percent—re- 
duction of the oil depletion allowance, 
the No. 1 loophole in our tax laws. 

They emphatically favor reducing 
spending on foreign aid, on subsidies to 
aviation, on the space program and on 
public assistance. The overall response 
on spending policies shows that 77 per- 
cent oppose increasing Federal spending. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table stating the questions 
in detail and showing the results of re- 
sponses to each of the questions be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM 


ł. How do you favor meeting the Vietnam 
military situation? 
Rely more on military advice, including 
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a sharp step-up in military action if the 
military experts advise it: 57 percent. 

Follow the present policy, with or without 
limited modifications: 12 percent. 

Reduce our forces, pull back into for- 
tified positions, stop bombing and stop 
search-and-destroy operations: 13 percent. 

Pull our forces out of Vietnam forthwith: 
18 percent. 

2. How do you favor meeting the Vietnam 
political situation? 

Press for surrender from North Vietnam 
and the Viet Cong and a clear-cut victory: 
42 percent. 

Follow our present policy: 13 percent. 

Press much harder for negotiations, in- 
cluding demanding U.N. action; reconvening 
the Geneva conference; unilaterally, but 
temporarily, stopping all military action to 
encourage negotiations: 28 percent, 

To insure an end to our part in the war, 
withdraw all our forces permanently and 
let North and South Vietnam negotiate or 
fight on: 17 percent. 

TAX INCREASE 

3. How would you vote on euch of the 
following increases? 

Federal personal income tax: Yes, 25 per- 
cent; no, 75 percent, 

Federal corporation income tax: Yes, 70 
percent; no, 30 percent. 

Federal taxes on phones, gasoline, autos: 
Yes, 31 percent; no, 69 percent. 

4. One means of providing additional rev- 
enue is through stricter enforcement of the 
federal tax laws. Do you favor a larger en- 
ee stafi? Yes, 51 percent; no, 49 per- 
cent. 

5. Do you favor increasing the tax on oil 
and gas wells by reducing the depletion al- 
lowance? Yes, 88 percent; no, 12 percent. 


SPENDING INCREASE OR DECREASE 


un percent] 
Increase Decrease Remain the 
same 

30 23 47 

14 50 36 

26 48 26 

38 25 37 

35 18 47 

23 35 42 

27 18 55 

4 81 15 

12 55 33 

28 37 35 

16 39 45 

15 51 34 

Overall spending 

response 23 40 37 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What poll is that? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is a poll I con- 
ducted myself. I sent out a questionnaire 
on a sample basis throughout the State. 
It was not sent simply to constituents 
whose names were on my plates, or any- 
thing like that. We sent it out on a sam- 
ple basis, in an effort to get as good a 
cross section as possible. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was there a question 
as to whether we should pull out of South 
Vietnam? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That question was 
phrased as follows: 

How do you favor meeting the Vietnam 
military situation? 

Rely more on military advice, including 
a sharp step-up in military action if the mil- 
itary experts advise it. 
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Fifty-seven percent said “yes” to that 
proposition. 

Follow the present policy, with or with- 
out limited modifications. 


Twelve percent said “yes” to that. 

Reduce our forces, pull back into fortified 
positions, stop bombing and stop search-and- 
destroy operations. 


Thirteen percent said “yes.” 
Pull our forces out of Vietnam forthwith. 


Eighteen percent were in favor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That next to the last 
proposition is the Gavin position? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How many voted for 
the Gavin position? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. 13 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL’S PASSPORT 
REVOKED 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing the wire services announced that 
Stokely Carmichael is on his way from 
Paris back to the United States, and re- 
ported on some of the activities of Mr. 
Carmichael in Paris. 

As we all know, he has been in North 
Vietnam and in other parts of the world, 
making speeches and conducting himself 
in a manner which appears, to me at 
least, to be violative of the laws of our 
country. I was concerned about it to the 
extent that on the first day of Decem- 
ber, I addressed a letter to the Honor- 
able Ramsey Clark, Attorney General of 
the United States, raising that question 
with him. 

I pointed out to the Attorney General 
that it would appear to me, under our 
criminal statutes, that the statements 
attributed to Mr. Carmichael might war- 
rant prosecution under title 18 of the 
United States Code, section 2381; which 
involves treason; title 18 of the United 
States Code, section 2383, which involves 
rebellion and insurrection; and title 18 
of the United States Code, section 2385, 
which involves the advocating of over- 
throw of Government. I also pointed out 
that there might be other provisions of 
the law concerning which Mr. Carmich- 
ael is in violation. 

I asked the Attorney General for as- 
surance that proper legal action would 
be taken promptly should Mr. Car- 
michael return to the United States. 

On the 8th day of December 1967, 
I received a reply to my letter, signed by 
J. Walter Yeagley, Assistant Attorney 
General, saying that the Attorney Gen- 
eral was aware of the situation, that a 
letter had been sent to the address of 
Mr. Carmichael, informing him that his 
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U.S. passport had been revoked, and that 
the Attorney General's office awaited fur- 
ther developments. 

Needless to say, I was greatly disap- 
pointed that no assurances were given 
that vigorous steps would be taken to 
prosecute any violation of the criminal 
law that may have occurred. It seems 
to me that revoking the passport of Mr. 
Stokely Carmichael is probably as feeble 
a wand as could be waved in his direc- 
tion. 

Why does a man want a U.S. passport 
when he is calling for the overthrow and 
the complete dissolution of the Govern- 
ment that issues such a passport? 

I think this is a matter of real crisis 
and one to which we must address our- 
selves, 

I do not think that I have ever been 
one that has been a shelter for the sup- 
pression of dissidence. I have always 
tried to defend the right of those who 
wish to express their grievances and who 
have differences of opinion, But it seems 
to me that when the statute books define 
acts as crimes and the facts seem to in- 
dicate that those crimes have been com- 
mitted by an individual, we can no longer 
countenance the fiouting of our law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the letter that I ad- 
dressed to the Attorney General on the 
Ist of December and the reply that I re- 
ceived from his office under date of the 
8th of December 1967, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 1, 1967. 
Hon. RAMSEY CLARK, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran ATTORNEY GENERAL: According 
to the news media, Stokely Carmichael plans 
to return to the United States in the near 
future. He describes this as a “return to 
hell.” If and when he does return to this 
country the American public will demand an 
accounting for his actions around the world. 
For example, I am distressed to read that 
while in Hanoi, Mr. Carmichael, volunteered 
to prosecute, as war criminals, American 
pilots who have been captured by the Viet 
Cong. 

It seems to me that this and other utter- 
ances and the conduct of Mr. Carmichael 
would be the subject to an extensive investi- 
gation to ascertain if action under our crimi- 
nal statutes is indicated. Statements attrib- 
utable to Mr. Carmichael might warrant 
prosecution under Title 18, United States 
Code, Sec. 2381—Treason; Title 18, United 
States Code, Sec. 2383—Rebellion and In- 
surrection; and Title 18, United States Code, 
Sec. 2385—Advocating Overthrow of Govern- 
ment, There may be other provisions of law 
which he has violated. 

I would appreciate your assurance that 
proper legal action will be taken promptly 
should Mr. Carmichael return to the United 
States. 

Sincerely, 
Frank E. Moss, 
U.S. Senator. 
DECEMBER 8, 1967. 
Hon, Frank E, Moss, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have your letter of De- 
cember 1, 1967 to the Attorney General re- 
garding Stokely Carmichael. 

We are currently investigating Car- 
michael’s activities, including his travel 
abroad, to ascertain whether he has acted in 
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violation of any Federal statute within our 
jurisdiction, including those referred to in 
your letter. In the event sufficient evidence 
is developed to establish a violation of Fed- 
eral law, appropriate action will be under- 
taken. 

In addition, you may be interested to know 
that the Department of State has advised 
that a letter was sent to the United States 
address appearing in Carmichael’s passport 
application informing him that his United 
States passport has been revoked. 

The Attorney General appreciates having 
the benefit of your views, 

Sincerely, 
J. WALTER YEAGLEY, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


PEANUT ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
891, H.R. 11565. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 11565) to amend section 358 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to authorize the trans- 
fer of peanut acreage allotments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 908), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


This bill authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture during the 1968 and 1969 crop years 
to permit the sale, lease, or transfer of pea- 
nut acreage allotments, subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1) Such transfer must not impair the 
peanut marketing quota or price support 
program; 

(2) No transfer could be made to a farm 
in another county; 

(3) Any transfer must be agreed to by 
holders of all liens on the transferring farm; 

(4) No allotment could be sold from a 
farm which has purchased allotment during 
the three preceding years; 

(5) Transfers must be recorded with, and 
determined lawful by, the county committee; 

(6) The allotment must be adjusted if 
the normal yield to the farm to which it is 
transferred is more than 110 percent of that 
for the farm from which it is transferred; 

(7) A farm which transfers its entire al- 
lotment shall not be eligible for a new farm 
allotment for 5 years; 

(8) A lease may not exceed 5 years, Other 
transfers would be permanent; 

(9) The Secretary may prescribe reason- 
able limits on resulting allotments; 

(10) Not more than 50 acres shall be trans- 
ferred by sale or lease to any farm; 

(11) Rates of payment in any conserva- 
tion reserve contract or similar agreement 
for the farm from which the allotment is 
transferred shall be subject to appropriate 
adjustment, 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 

The legislation is necessary because at 
present first, there are many peanut acreage 
allotments too small to constitute an eco- 
nomic unit in view of rising costs of produc- 
ing and harvesting peanuts. The Department 
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of Agriculture reports that in 1964 (the last 
year for which complete calculations are 
available) more than one-fourth of all pea- 
nut allotments were 5 acres or less and more 
than one-half were 10 acres or less, This 
year the average size of established allot- 
ments is approximately 17.9 acres, 

The fact that allotments were abandoned 
during World War II, in order to increase 
production, encouraged many new producers 
to enter into production of peanuts. When 
allotments were reestablished in 1949 the 
many newly established small and uneco- 
nomical allotments served to reduce the size 
of the allotments awarded the established 
producers. 

Second, much greater mechanization in the 
production of peanuts involves the use of 
very expensive equipment, herbicides, and 
improved methods of cultivation, This simply 
means that the cost per acre of producing 
peanuts is going up. Therefore, in many 
cases, farmers need to increase their peanut 
acreage allotment in order to realize a rea- 
sonable return on their tremendous invest- 
ment. However, the committee intends that 
the authority provided by subsection (g) 
shall be exercised with a view to meeting the 
problem of small, uneconomical size peanut 
operations rather than to facilitate the for- 
mation of units larger than required to meet 
the needs of the family farm. 

Peanut acreage allotments were first estab- 
lished in 1941 by authority of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 
The size of the allotments was based on a 
producer’s production during the previous 
3-year history of production on the farm. 

These allotments remained in effect only 
until 1942 when they were abandoned in 
order to permit the increase in production de- 
manded by our war effort. Production virtual- 
ly doubled during this period. The reestab- 
lishment of peanut acreage allotments in 
1949 brought in many producers who had 
only begun growing peanuts during the time 
when allotments had not been in effect. The 
entrance into the program of these producers 
created many small and inefficient allot- 
ments. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
that it will not impair the effective opera- 
tion of the peanut marketing quota or price- 
support program, H.R. 11565 would permit 
(for the 1968 and 1969 crop years) the owner 
or operator of a farm which has a peanut 
acreage allotment to sell or lease all or any 
portion of his allotment to any other owner 
or operator of a farm in the same county. 
It would also permit the owner of a farm 
with a peanut acreage allotment to transfer 
all or any part of the allotment to any other 
farm owned or controlled by him in the 
same county. 

The committee feels that the provisions 
of the bill will guard adequately against any 
speculation or overproduction which might 
otherwise result from this new authority. 

The enactment of this bill will enable 
many producers to acquire ample peanut 
acreage to grow peanuts on a more sound 
economic basis. It will also enable some pro- 
ducers to go out of peanut production in a 
manner in which both they and other pro- 
ducers who acquire the allotment will bene- 

In essence, this legislation will put peanut 
production in the hands of those who want 
to grow peanuts while at the same time it 
guards against any major geographical switch 
in peanut production which would undoubt- 
edly be injurious to the economy of many 
countries. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
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ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the appro- 
priation to the Department of Justice for 
“Support of United States Prisoners,” for the 
fiscal year 1968, had been apportioned on a 
basis which indicates the necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

REPORT OF OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 

A letter from the Acting Director of Civil 
Defense, Department of the Army, Office of 
Civil Defense, reporting, pursuant to law, 
the report on property acquisitions of emer- 
gency supplies and equipment, for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1967; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED Am NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting, pursuant to law, in- 
formation with respect to certain construc- 
tion projects proposed to be undertaken for 
the Air National Guard; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED RESTRICTION ON FOREIGN TRAVEL IN 
INTEREST OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to promote the foreign policy of the United 
States by authorizing the Secretary of State 
to restrict the travel of citizens and nationals 
of the United States where unrestricted 
travel would seriously impair the conduct of 
foreign affairs, etc. (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


REPORT OF DISPOSITION OF FOREIGN EXCESS 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Department of Defense 
relative to its disposition of foreign excess 
personal property located in areas outside of 
the United States, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands, dated June 1967 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A resolution of the City Council of San 
Bruno, Calif., praying for the enactment of 
a tax-sharing program for local governments; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The petitior of J. A. Robison, executive 
vice president Kahl Specialty Steel Co., Inc., 
of Greensboro, N.C,, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to make public high- 
ways available for the exclusive use of bus 
and truck companies; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 
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By Mr. SPONG, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 5709. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Leave Act of 1949 to 
remove certain limitations, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 913); and 

H.R. 8715. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
to limit the amount of wines, spirits, and 
beer that may be brought into the District of 
Columbia (Rept. No. 914). 

By Mr. SPONG, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 12505. An act to provide that a Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school teacher may 
retire on a full annuity at age 55 after 30 
years of service or at age 60 after 20 years of 
service, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
915). 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 1141. An act to permit duty-free 
treatment of limestone, when imported to be 
used in the manufacture of cement, pursuant 
to the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (Rept. 
No. 916); and 

H.R. 6058. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for round- 
ing the amount of State and local taxes for 
purposes of computing tax on cigars (Rept. 
No. 918). 

By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 2760. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to authorize research 
and demonstration programs for the control 
of lake pollution and acid and other mine 
water drainage, and to prevent pollution of 
water by oil (Rept. No. 917). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. Res. 155. A resolution to express the 
sense of the Senate concerning a means to- 
ward achieving a stable and durable peace 
in the Middle East (Rept. No. 920). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment, 
reported adversely: 

S. 2269. A bill to amend the act of August 
27, 1954, relative to the unlawful seizure of 
fishing vessels of the United States by foreign 
countries (Rept. No. 919). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HART: 

S. 2759. A bill conferring U.S. citizenship 
posthumously upon S. Sgt. Ivan Claus King; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Baru, Mr. Bocds, Mr. 
BURDICK, Mr. Case, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Coon, Mr. Fonc, Mr. GRUENING, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mr, Javrrs, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, 
Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Lone of Missouri, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. MonpaLe, Mr. Montoya, Mr. 
MurPHY, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PERCY, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SPoNG, Mr. Typ- 
NS, Mr. WrLLraMs of New Jersey, 
and Mr. Youna of Ohio): 

S. 2760. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to authorize research 
and demonstration programs for the control 
of lake pollution and acid and other mine 
water drainage, and to prevent pollution by 
oil; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Muskre when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 2761. A bill to permit black and white 
or color reproductions of U.S, and 
foreign postage stamps under certain circum- 
stances, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Baker when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CONFERRING OF U.S. CITIZENSHIP 
POSTHUMOUSLY UPON S. SGT. 
IVAN CLAUS KING 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, today I 
introduce a special bill to confer U.S. cit- 
izenship posthumously upon S. Sgt, Ivan 
Claus King, a former Michigan resident 
who was killed a few weeks ago in Viet- 
nam. 

Although I realize it is rare to request 
posthumous citizenship, Sergeant King’s 
case is a rare one. 

Born in East Germany in 1941, he fled 
to Czechoslovakia, Italy, and finally For- 
mosa. He served 2 years in the Nation- 
alist Chinese Army. 

Finally, he entered the United States 
in 1964, 3 years after he filed a petition 
for U.S. citizenship. 

He lived with his mother, Mrs. Ruth 
Markov, at Michigan’s Kincheloe Air 
Force Base until he volunteered for duty 
in Vietnam in 1965. 

He was killed October 2, 1967, during 
an enemy mortar attack. Just 2 months 
before his death he was awarded the 
Bronze Star for heroism. 

Sergeant King would have been eligible 
for citizenship next May. 

Mr. President, the least we can do for 
so gallant a man is confer on him the 
citizenship of the country for which he 
gave his life. 

The tragedy is that he was unable to 
realize his dream of being an American 
citizen during his lifetime. 

At this point in my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the bill conferring U.S. citi- 
zenship upon Set. Ivan Claus King. 

In my opinion, Sergeant King deserves 
U.S. citizenship. He certainly has earned 
it. I introduce for appropriate reference 
the bill thus described. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2759) conferring US. citi- 
zenship posthumously upon S. Sgt. Ivan 
Claus King, introduced by Mr. Hart, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2759 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
administration of title III of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act— 

(1) Staff Sergeant Ivan Claus King, a 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who was Killed as a result of hostile 
ground action while serving in Vietnam, 


shall be held and considered to have been a 
naturalized citizen of the United States at 


the time of his death on October 2, 1967; 


and 

(2) the Attorney General shall issue a cer- 
tificate of naturalization posthumously to 
the said Staff Sergeant Ivan Claus King, 
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dated October 2, 1967, and transmit a dupli- 
cate of such certificates to Mrs. Ruth Markov, 
the mother and closest surviving relative of 
the said Staff Sergeant Ivan Claus King. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators BAKER, BAYH, 
Boccs, BURDICK, CASE, CLARK, COOPER, 
FONG, GRUENING, HARTKE, INOUYE, JACK- 
SON, JAVITS, JORDAN of Idaho, KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, Lone of Missouri, Mc- 
CARTHY, MONDALE, MONTOYA, MURPHY, 
NELSON, PERCY, RANDOLPH, SPONG, TYD- 
INGS, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, and YOUNG 
of Ohio, I introduce a bili which amends 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. 

This bill includes S. 1341, to authorize 
comprehensive pilot programs in lake 
pollution prevention and control spon- 
sored by Senators MONDALE, BURDICK, 
CLARK, Hart, HARTKE, JACKSON, KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, Lone of Missouri, Mc- 
CARTHY, NELSON, PROXMIRE, TYDINGS, and 
Wuttams of New Jersey; S. 1870 to pro- 
vide for acid pollution control demon- 
stration projects sponsored by Senators 
RANDOLPH and CLARK; S. 1591 sponsored 
by Senator Musxie and S. 1604 by Sena- 
tor CLIFFORD Case to amend the Oil Pol- 
lution Act of 1924. 

The three subjects to which the new 
bill refers were derived from the above- 
mentioned bills. The committee found, 
after determining that oil pollution 
should be made a part of the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act, that all three 
bills could be combined as an omnibus 
water pollution bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2760) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act to au- 
thorize research and demonstration pro- 
grams for the control of lake pollution 
and acid and other mine water drainage, 
and to prevent pollution by oil intro- 
duced by Mr. Musxre (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleague, Senator MUSKIE, as a cospon- 
sor of this bill aimed at reducing the pol- 
lution of our lakes, at eliminating pollu- 
tion from mines, and at strengthening 
our oil pollution laws. Senator MUSKIE 
is a distinguished leader in our fight to 
clean up our waters. This bill represents 
a significant step forward in that battle. 

Senator Muskie and his committee 
are to be commended for putting to- 
gether this important piece of legisla- 
tion. Over the years, we have come to 
rely on this committee for progressive 
air and water pollution control legis- 
lation. 

It is critically important that we 
strengthen our oil pollution laws, that 
we include shore and terminal facilities 
under those laws, beef up our law en- 
forcement procedures imposing stiff pen- 
alties to control oil pollution. The in- 
clusion of all of these provisions in this 
bill is very important, but we still have 
a way to go. If we are looking for the 
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ultimate solution to this problem, we 
must also control the dumping of trash 
and sewage from ships and from the 
terminal facilities which service them. 

Pollution by the wide variety of ves- 
sels and ships that ply our Nation’s wa- 
ters is one of the many serious but com- 
monly overlooked natural resource prob- 
lems. Historically, this type of pollution 
has been brushed off as only a small part 
of the problem and it has been argued 
that we must concern ourselves with the 
more pressing problems of municipal and 
industrial pollution. 

We should have learned our lessons 
by now but we have not. We still as- 
sume, and it is a totally fallacious as- 
sumption, that our precious water can 
handle everything that we choose to 
dump in it. The facts are that it cannot, 
and this has been demonstrated many 
times in places such as Lake Erie, the 
southern tip of Lake Michigan, the Mis- 
Sissippi River around the Twin Cities, the 
Detroit River, and in countless other 
rivers, streams and lakes across this 
great land. 

The rising tide of pollution forces us to 
act. We must attack pollution at its many 
sources and no source is so insignificant 
that we can afford to overlook it. 

To get an idea of the vessel pollution 
problem, it is important to look at some 
figures. In 1966 there were an estimated 
8 million recreational watercraft on ail 
waterways in the United States. Last year 
40 million people participated in recre- 
ational boating, making use of the water- 
ways at least twice. It has been estimated 
that the average boater contributes 
about 1 pound of paper, cans and bot- 
tles and about one-half pound of gar- 
bage per day of active boating. 

Of the total number of recreational 
watercraft, 1.3 million are equipped with 
toilet facilities. These boats discharge 
wastes into our waters equivalent to the 
untreated wastes from 170,000 people. 

In addition to recreational watercraft, 
there are 152,000 commercial, fishing, 
foreign, and Federal watercraft operat- 
ing in our waters. The combined waste 
discharges from these watercraft are 
equivalent to the untreated wastes from 
330,000 people. It seems incredible to me 
that, for example, the U.S. Coast Guard 
which has the responsibility for enforc- 
ing existing ship pollution legislation 
operates 325 vessels wholly in U.S. waters 
and that of these 325 vessels only 100 are 
equipped with sewage treatment facil- 
ities. And further, the type of treatment 
facility on most of those boats is one 
that has some very serious disadvantages. 

These are impressive figures, even 
though they can be made to seem small 
by comparing them with the fantastic 
quantities of pollution that are pouring 
into our waters from other sources. The 
fact is, pollution cannot be measured by 
national statistics alone. One cupful of 
disease causing bacteria dumped into a 
city’s water supply would be a calamity, 
no matter how small it might be when 
compared with all the pollution occur- 
ring in America that day. 

If oil dumped by freighters turns the 
sands of the Apostle Islands black; if 
shipboard wastes and sewage foul our 
Lake Michigan beaches; if wastes from 
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yachts spread a foul smell over a choice 
Door County anchorage, of what possible 
significance is it to the people affected 
that New York City or Detroit or Min- 
neapolis dumps much more sewage into 
the water than all these vessels com- 
bined? 

In the past our efforts to enforce laws 
prohibiting pollution by vessels and 
ships have been hampered by a terribly 
cumbersome process and generally 
toothless and inconsistent laws. In the 
Clean Waters Restoration Act of 1966 
administration of the Oil Pollution Act 
was transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Coast Guard, Corps of 
Engineers, and other persons who work 
on our harbors and rivers were given 
authority to take action against viola- 
tors. The only problem is that the words 
“grossly negligent” were added to the 
bill and all our efforts went down the 
drain as the addition of these words 
made the new law unenforceable. 

We must strengthen our enforcement 
procedures and set up governmental ma- 
chinery that can move quickly and de- 
cisively against polluters. Last year I 
received an eyewitness report of an oil 
spillage in Lake Superior. A check of the 
harbor revealed that only one ship was 
in the harbor at the time; this, coupled 
with the eyewitness report, was called 
to the attention of local authorities and 
the Coast Guard. The ship’s captain 
denied discharging the oil and the Coast 
Guard said that without catching the 
ship in the act of dumping the oil they 
were helpless to do anything. This is 
absolutely inexcusable and we cannot 
continue to tolerate this kind of despoila- 
tion of our precious fresh water re- 
sources. 

It seems to me a bit ridiculous to ask 
the States to establish and enforce strict 
water quality standards for their indus- 
tries and municipalities while we con- 
tinue to allow vessels using our lakes, 
rivers, and harbors to dump their trash 
and sewage overboard and to pump out 
their oily bilge into waters used for re- 
creation and for public drinking water 
supplies. 

Last year I received several complaints 
from people in Wisconsin about dump- 
ing of trash from car ferries which cross 
Lake Michigan. Two of the complaints 
were against the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad which in response to a letter 
from me admitted dumping garbage and 
trash overboard from their railroad car 
ferries. I also called this matter to the 
attention of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration and they, 
in turn, won assurances from the rail- 
road that it would set up a system for 
disposal of refuse at shore terminals. 

I received in April of this year a fol- 
low-up report on this incident and was 
informed that the railroad had arranged 
with a private contractor to pick up all 
the garbage and trash from their car 
ferries in the terminals which service 
them. Certainly, the C. & O. is to be com- 
mended for the steps they have taken, 
but their car ferries are still dumping 
their sewage in the lake. 

There are some significant technologi- 
cal problems that have been encountered 
in the development of equipment to treat 
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sewage on vessels. Some of the problems 
result from the lack of any standards or 
code governing the quality of the effluent 
discharged from various ships. There is 
need for legislation which would result 
in the establishment of standards ap- 
plicable to the discharge of sewage from 
all classes of watercraft using our navi- 
gable waters. 

There is a further problem in that 
most shore facilities and terminals lack 
the equipment necessary to remove and 
handle sewage, bilge, ballast, refuse and 
garbage from watercraft. This lack of 
satisfactory equipment has been used as 
an excuse by the boat operators. One of 
our tasks must be, therefore, the con- 
struction of the needed receiving facili- 
ties in our parks and harbors. 

Testimony presented to the Senate 
Public Works Committee recently on 
amendments to the Oil Pollution Act of 
1924 and an outstanding new book called 
“Wastes from Watercraft” by the De- 
partment of the Interior point up these 
issues and demonstrate overwhelmingly 
the need for new Federal legislation to 
modernize our antiquated ship pollution 
laws. This bill is a step in the right direc- 
tion but by no means will it halt the 
pollution of our waters by the many 
boats which use them. 

This year I introduced the Navigable 
Waters Pollution Control Act of 1967 
which is a comprehensive attack on the 
whole problem of pollution of our navi- 
gable waters by ships. Under this meas- 
ure, the Secretary of the Interior in 
consultation with the Secretary of Trans- 
portation would establish regulations for 
sewage treatment and equipment for 
vessels and ships and for the terminal 
facilities which serve them. These regu- 
lations would be developed in consulta- 
tion with a technical committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
and would be put into effect not later 
than January 1, 1971. 

This bill also would extend and 
broaden the coverage of our oil pollution 
laws to include not only oil but all pol- 
lutants as well as all the sources of 
pollutants. I hope now that we will move 
ahead promptly and enact into law those 
additional provisions which are neces- 
sary to control pollution by watercraft. 

For too many years we have allowed 
people to dump wastes from watercraft— 
something which we have not allowed 
them to do from their cars or house 
trailers. This is a problem that we have 
swept under the carpet for years but now 
it has grown to such proportions that we 
must face up to it. The time to act is 
now. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF U.S. AND FOR- 
EIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
permit black and white or color repro- 
duction of U.S. and foreign postage 
stamps under certain circumstances, and 
for other purposes. 

The bill is virtually identical to H.R. 
2622, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service of that body, Representative 
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Dutsk1, of New York. Mr. Dutskr has 
not only graciously permitted me to use 
his language but has provided me with a 
slight change in that language which 
was recommended to him by the Post 
Office Department. The Department en- 
dorses the bill in its amended form, 

The purposes of this bill are quite 
simple, Mr. President. In order to pro- 
tect against the possibility of the illegal 
use in the mails of stamp reproductions, 
Federal law has always forbidden the 
color reproduction of domestic postage, 
permitting its reproduction in black and 
white only. This poses a very real prob- 
lem for this Nation’s philatelists, or 
stamp collectors. U.S. stamps have al- 
ways come out “second best” in stamp 
albums, philatelic publications, and pro- 
motional material. It is also true that 
students of philately have a real problem 
in trying to differentiate between the 
shades of color in many early U.S. 
stamps. 

This bill, Mr. President, would permit 
the color illustration of U.S. postage 
stamps, provided that the reproductions 
are either larger or smaller than actual 
size, thereby effectively preventing any 
possible abuse of this new privilege. 

While this may seem a small matter to 
some the bill would eliminate a consid- 
erable barrier to the full enjoyment of an 
avocation now practiced by a great many 
Americans. I am pleased to join with 
Representative DULsKI in this effort, and 
I am hopeful that the Senate will be able 
to take swift and affirmative action in its 
support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2761) to permit black and 
white or color reproductions of U.S. and 
foreign postage stamps under certain 
circumstances, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Baker was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1637) to amend 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933 to provide that the issue of just 
compensation may be tried by a jury 
in any case involving the condemnation 
of real property by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

George I. Cline, of Kentucky, to be U.S. 
attorney for the eastern district of Ken- 
tucky, for the term of 4 years (reappoint- 
ment). 


On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
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persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Monday, December 18, 1967, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING BY COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs will hold a 
hearing on Thursday, December 14, on 
the nominations of Mr. John T. Vance, 
Mr. Richard W. Yarborough, and Mr. 
Jerome K. Kuykendall to be Commis- 
sioners of the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion. 

The committee will also consider at 
that time the nomination of Mr. Max N. 
Edwards to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Water Pollution Control. 

The hearings are scheduled to begin 
at 9:30 a.m. in room 3110, New Senate 
Office Building. 


A PLAN TO STOP THE GOLD DRAIN 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the Decem- 
ber issue of the Reader’s Digest includes 
an article by Dr. N. R. Danielian, presi- 
dent of the International Economic Pol- 
icy Association, which is unusually topi- 
cal. The article, entitled “A Plan To Stop 
the Gold Drain,” did not specifically an- 
ticipate the devaluation of the pound and 
the frantic economic activity which has 
followed it. But it does speak concisely 
and coherently to a longstanding prob- 
lem faced by the United States that has 
been forcefully brought into focus by the 
events of recent weeks, and that is, of 
course, the chronic deficit of interna- 
tional payments recorded by this country 
in all but one of the last 17 years. 

Mr. Danielian is also editor of the re- 
spected book, The U.S. Balance of Pay- 
ments: An Appraisal of U.S. Economic 
Strategy.” The current article was 
brought to my attention by Mr. Marshall 
Briley, senior vice president of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., who is among 
the contributors to this book. Mr. Briley 
has been long acquainted with the eco- 
nomic intricacies of international trade, 
and I respect his views on this problem 


The author of the article expresses 
deep concern about recent policy of our 
Government in this critical area, a policy 
which he describes as no more than “ap- 
plying Band-Aids to the balance-of-pay- 
ments malady.” He does not content him- 
self with criticism; however, he goes on 
to identify five areas in which he feels 
that major policy changes could well be 
effected 


Mr. President, I commend this article 
to Senators. Whether we agree with Dr. 
Danielian’s analysis and recommenda- 
tions is not of prime importance. We are 
certainly agreed that this is a problem of 
great proportions and that it is getting 
worse rather than better. The article can, 
I think, prove stimulating and thought- 
provoking. I ask unanimous consent it be 
printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Pian To Sror THE GOLD DRAIN 


(Our balance-of-payments problem has 
become a financial hemorrhage that is drain- 
ing our economic strength. A distinguished 
international economist tells what must be 
done to stanch the flow.) 


(By N. R. Danielian) 


Newspapers carry gloomy reports about it, 
financiers lose sleep over it, politicians in 
Washington try to dismiss it. Nevertheless, 
it persists—indeed it worsens every day. It? 
A remote-sounding threat called the balance- 
of-payments problem. But it is far from re- 
mote. Unless we take steps to remedy it, and 
soon, untold Americans will suffer the conse- 
quences—right in their pocketbooks. We can 
solve the balance-of-payments mess. But it 
won't be easy, for we are in deep trouble. 

In all but one of the last 17 years the 
United States has been spending more dollars 
abroad for imports, military expenditures, 
foreign aid, tourism and investments than 
it has taken in from exports, and earnings 
overseas on investments, royalties and serv- 
ices. The result is a balance-of-payments 
deficit, an underlying dollar loss which this 
year will climb to at least $4 billion—the 
highest level in ten years. Result: The U.S. 
gold supply is perilously low. 

To Paris by the Ton. Many will recall the 
Depression-racked winter of 1933 when peo- 
ple lined up at banks to demand gold for 
their paper money. That same nightmarish 
run on gold has been taking place again— 
but with one major difference: while U.S. 
citizens can no longer own gold, foreign na- 
tions can. France's Charles de Gaulle was 
No. 1 in line at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York last year, cashing in his paper 
dollars for 45 tons of gold worth $50 million 
every month. Armored trucks load the heavy 
bars on ocean liners, and the gold winds up 
in the vaults of the Bank of France in Paris. 
Many other nations, too, have been carting 
off our gold with the result that since 1958 
our gold reserves have shrunk from $23 bil- 
lion to $13.1 billion. 

But that isn’t all. More than 100 nations 
have accumulated 30 billion in dollar claims 
most of which, through their central banks, 
they can redeem for U.S. gold. If they con- 
tinue to demand as much of it as they have in 
recent years, our supply will soon vanish—or 
we will be forced to stop all gold sales. In 
either case, the consequence will be an eco- 
nomic and political debacle. 

Without a plentiful supply of gold behind 
it, our paper currency would soon bring lower 
exchange rates and buy less in world markets. 
We'd have to pay more for our imports—cop- 
per, sugar, coffee, iron ore, oil. And for the 
American tourist, prices would rise on every- 
thing from hotel bills to souvenirs. Moreover, 
without a stable world-accepted currency to 
pay for troops and arms abroad, our military 
capability would be undermined. Our enemies 
might then be tempted to challenge us on 
other fronts besides Vietnam. 

What we must do, obviously, is to spend 
less and earn more overseas. To accomplish 
this, and thus solve the balance-of-payments 
problem, our government leaders must take 
five fundamental steps: 

1. Tighten the foreign- aid spigot. By Treas- 
ury Secretary Henry Fowler’s own calcula- 
tions, the $5-billion annual foreign-assist- 
ance p increases our international def- 
icit by about $750 million a year—more than 
$2 million a day. These are dollars spent by 
the recipients outside the United States. 

Another dollar-losing proposition is the 
Food for Peace program, under which we 
sell wheat, corn, cotton, even tobacco, for 
local currencies—Indian rupees, Brazilian 
cruzeiros—which we cannot turn into dollars. 

Congress intended these local currency 
sales to help the hungry people of the world, 
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not to be a substitute for commercial dollar 
transactions. But look at Egypt, which used 
to buy, commercially, substantial amounts of 
tallow from us to make soap and oleomar- 
garine. In 1959 we began to supply that coun- 
try with tallow under foreign aid (even as 
Nasser became increasingly belligerent to- 
ward us). Inevitably, our commercial sale of 
tallow to Egypt was quickly displaced by 
exchange of surplus tallow for unusable 
Egyptian currency. A single review by the 
watchdog U.S. General Accounting Office re- 
veals a score of other countries in which 
we have kicked away $715 million worth of 
commercial sales, thanks to such foreign-aid 
substitutions. 

Recently, Congress has achieved some suc- 
cess in restraining the State Department’s 
overeager largess. But more reform is need- 
ed, particularly in curbing huge blank-check 
grants and in limiting aid to specific proj- 
ects that require the purchase of U.S, equip- 
ment such as pumps, tractors and earth- 
movers; in selling more agricultural prod- 
ucts for hard cash; and in concentrating on 
a few countries of strategic importance 
where visible results can be obtained through 
demonstrated self-help. 

2. Corral loose loans. Financial institu- 
tions such as the International Development 
Association (IDA) must be brought under 
stricter discipline by the U.S. government. 
They are knocking gaping holes in our bal- 
ance of payments by doling out hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. IDA, the World 
Bank’s “soft loan” window, lends at no in- 
terest with a final maturity of 50 years sums 
of $101 to $354 million, of which 40 percent 
is from the United States. Only a fraction of 
every U.S. dollar lent by IDA returns here to 
buy goods. 

Because these “loans” are helpfully inter- 
est free, the U.S. government should insist 
that the money be spent here to finance spe- 
cific ald projects. “Unless this program is cut 
down to size,” warns Sen. Stuart Symington 
of Missouri, “we will have that much more 
difficulty in finding our way out of the 
quagmire of international deficits. 

3. Trim military fat abroad. With billions 
pouring into the Vietnam war, it is impera- 
tive for our brass to pull in their belts. 
There are more than a million U.S. service- 
men all over the world. This means a total 
out-of-pocket foreign-exchange cost of $3.6 
billion a year—dollars which are often used 
to withdraw our gold. U.S. soldiers and their 
families are pumping $1.5 billion into the 
European economies alone. Can any of these 
Americans be safely brought home? 

Former President Eisenhower declares: “I 
do not believe that today the common secu- 
rity requires an American ground strength 
the equivalent of the six divisions now pres- 
ent in Europe.” He would reduce these 
forces to no more than two divisions with 
reinforcing artillery and a reconnaissance 
regiment. Forty-four members of the U.S. 
Senate, including Armed Services Commit- 
tee Chairman Richard B. Russell, have 
echoed Eisenhower's view, introducing a res- 
olution calling for a “substantial reduction 
of U.S. forces permanently stationed in Eu- 
rope.” 

Recently Defense Secretary McNamura an- 
nounced withdrawal of 35,000 U.S. troops 
from West Germany, but more should fol- 
low. Senator Russell makes sense when he 
says, “If the United States has one division 
of troops anywhere, we're not going to leave 
them there to be chopped up.” 

Our military presence in the Far East used 
to add $1.6 billion a year to our balance-of- 
payments deficit. Now the Vietnam war it- 
self runs a staggering $24 billion a year, and 
not every nut and bolt can be shipped from 
home. So hundreds of millions are spent for 
war supplies in Japan, Taiwan, the Philip- 
pines and Australia, and the Far Eastern 
military expenditures now increase our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit by $2 billion a year. 
We should press these countries to spend 
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the equivalent of our increased military ex- 
penditures on additional purchases in the 
United States of goods now bought else- 
where. That way we can reduce the impact 
of unfavorable balance of payments without 
limiting military capability. 

4. Expand our erports. The time has come 
for tough bargaining in trade negotiations 
to spur commercial exports. Administra- 
tion officials claim that our 1966 trade “sur- 
plus“ —the difference between total exports 
and total imports of goods—was $3.7 billion. 
But nearly $3 billion of this comforting fig- 
ure is a mirage. It represents exports paid for 
not by foreign buyers but by Washington. 

For example, a jeep on the municipal pier 
in Toledo, Ohio, marked for Pakistan looks 
like good business. In truth, however, pay- 
ment comes right out of the U.S. taxpayers’ 
pockets and doesn’t earn us a dime. How? 
Foreign aid bankrolls such sales by handing 
nations money to buy our goods, often dis- 
placing a potential cash sale. 

The remainder of this $3.7 billion also 
vanishes into thin air if one is aware of what 
Sen, Everett Dirksen calls “seduction by sta- 
tistics”: our imports are made to appear 
smaller by omitting such charges as trans- 
portation and insurance from overseas to 
US. ports of entry. 

Instead of engaging in such double-stand- 
ard statistics, our government should be con- 
centrating on reducing foreign-trade ob- 
stacles. For instance, the European common 
market has set up a protectionist agricul- 
tural policy. Tariffs on corn, barley, chick- 
ens and dairy products run from 40 to 75 
percent. An American grain exporter can de- 
liver wheat in Rotterdam for $1.80 a bushel, 
but he has to pay $1.09 duty, plus an extra 
surcharge of three cents a bushel, forcing his 
price above that of the local producer. And 
even if the price of U.S. wheat should be re- 
duced by, say, 30 cents, the tariff would au- 
tomatically go up the same amount. 

Incredibly, U.S. trade negotiators have all 
too often accepted these obnoxious tariffs as 
non-negotiable! This no-win“ policy sim- 
ply slams the door in the face of the Ameri- 
can farmer and exporter. 

5, Avoid quickie solutions. Since 1961 our 
policy makers in Washington have merely 
nibbled at the dollar-deficit problem with 
“quickie” solutions. For example: the gov- 
ernment cut duty-free imports by tourists 
from $500 to $100 per trip while raising the 
valuation from wholesale to retail price. This 
has had t effect on total tourist 
expenditures abroad, but it touched off bitter 
anti-American resentment among Europe's 
small tradesmen. 

Other strange “remedies”: a special fed- 
eral tax on those who buy foreign securities. 
Thus, it is all right for a tourist to spend 
money at a nightclub in Paris, but unpatri- 
otic to buy interest-bearing French securities! 
And the Department of Commerce is con- 
tinually pressuring American businessmen to 
curtail their foreign investments in Europe, 
although income on private investments is 
one of the largest sources of earnings which 
help our balance of payments: since 1945 it 
has brought us a net income of $20 billion, 
Moreover, when a pharmaceutical or auto- 
mobile plant is established in a foreign 
country, American machinery and raw ma- 
terials are often sold to the plant, thus boost- 
ing our exports. 

A glance at individual company reports 
dramatically tells how their overseas activ- 
ities have helped our balance-of-payments 
position. From 1950 to 1965 Ford Motor Co. 
returned a net $3.3 billion to the United 
States. In ten years, Chrysler gave our bal- 
ance of payments a $1-billion boost. Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
brought home $54 million in 1965 alone. 
Clearly, by putting roadblocks in the way of 
private investments which enhance our earn- 
ing power abroad, the Administration is cut- 
ting off its nose to spite its face. 
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To Halt the Hemorrhage. What is needed 
above all is a change of attitude starting at 
the White House and extending deep into 
our federal bureaucracy. We must stop pre- 
scribing tranquilizers and Band-Aids to the 
balance-of-payments malady. The health of 
the dollar and its universal acceptance di- 
rectly determine the projection of our power 
and influence all over the world. We must 
never forget that the declared intent and 
strategy of communism is the attrition of 
U.S. economic strength. The British Empire's 
decline began when it ceased to earn enough 
abroad from exports and investments. It can 
happen to us. 

It is not my purpose to alarm, but to flash 
warning signals before we commit further 
economic blunders, From Londor to Frank- 
furt to Tokyo I have talked to scores of inter- 
national bankers who understand the seri- 
ousness of the U.S. malady. “What you have 
is a severe dollar hemorrhage, and it could 
bleed you to death,” one warned me. 

Let’s stop that hemorrhage now. 


THE PRAYER AMENDMENT DELAY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
January 11 of this session, some twoscore 
Senators joined the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], in 
sponsoring Senate Joint Resolution 1— 
a prayer amendment—which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The joint resolution has so far failed 
to reach the floor for the consideration 
of the full Senate so that the pros and 
cons might be heard and judgment made. 

The proponents of the joint resolu- 
tion are much concerned over the delay, 
and it does appear that the democratic 
process would be served by such open 
discussion. 

The Reverend Robert G. Howes, asso- 
ciate professor of city and regional plan- 
ning of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica and the Washington, D.C., represent- 
ative of Citizens for Public Prayer, has 
made a statement on this point. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

PRAYER AMENDMENT DELAY CONTINUES To 
CHALLENGE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 
(Statement by Rev. Robert G. Howes, as- 
sociate professor of city and regional plan- 
ning, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C.; W. m. D.C. rep- 
resentative of Citizens for Public Prayer) 
Once again, as this session of Congress 
nears its conclusion, no action has been 
taken on proposals for a prayer amendment. 
Despite repeated evidence of massive public 
support for such an amendment, and despite 
the fact that Senate Joint Resolution #1 
bearing the signatures of more than forty 
Senators of both parties and many religious 
backgrounds has been before the Senate 
Constitutional Amendment Subcommittee 
for months, there is no indication that any 
action will be taken prior to adjournment. 
The tragedy of the situation takes on an 
even more serious dimension when it is re- 
called that now more than five years after 
the first Supreme Court decision banning 
prayer from our public schools not one 
normal floor vote in either house of Congress 
has been taken on even one of the hun- 
dreds of remedial bills which have been in 
session after session tossed in the hoppers. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 reads: 

“Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall abridge the right of persons lawfully 
assembled in any public building which is 
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supported in whole or in part through the 
expenditure of public funds, to participate 
in non-denominational prayer.” 

Other proposals have read in similar lan- 
guage. Recognizing that the incubus of the 
two prayer decisions went much deeper than 
the moment of prayer in public schools 
alone, legislator after legislator has proposed 
a clarifying amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution which would restore the original 
meaning of the First Amendment and in the 
process stop once and for all that creeping 
secularism which is so dangerously at the 
base of the Supreme Court prayer decisions. 
That the nation, in overwhelming numbers, 
supports such an amendment is incontro- 
vertible. In the Fall of 1963, the Gallup Poll 
showed a three-to-one majority for amend- 
ment. Again and again Congressional polis 
of home districts have indicated more Amer- 
jeans united for amendment than in any 
other cause. Majorities have run generally 
between 70 and 85%. In October of 1964, 
the Harris Poll said that 80% of the Ameri- 
can people favored a prayer amendment. In 
the Spring of 1967 the Good Housekeeping“ 
Poll came up with a figure of 82% for such 
an amendment. Recorded also for prayer are 
the legislatures of several States, the Na- 
tional Governors Conference, the National 
Conference of Mayors, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the American Legion and the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Youth. It ls 
abundantly evident from this that efforts by 
opponents of public prayer, including in- 
credibly certain so-called “religious leaders“, 
have not been able to defeat the instinctive 
awareness on the part of the American peo- 
ple that the prayer decisions were very se- 
riously wrong and that they represent ex- 
tremely dangerous precedents. As Abraham 
Lincoln said once of the Dred Scott deci- 
sion—so long as it occupies the judicial ter- 
rain, there is not room for the shadow of a 
starved pigeon to occupy the same terrain. 
So, too, as long as the two prayer decisions 
stand the whole interpretation of the First 
Amendment is fundamentally warped and 
every subsequent decision in which that in- 
terpretation is involved must be itself 
warped. It is already frighteningly clear from 
the use to which courts have put the prayer 
amendment precedents that far from being 
minimal those decisions are of major sig- 
nificance and will, unless checked, be 
widened. 

As Washington, D.C., representative of 
Citizens for Public Prayer I am alternately 
enthused by the continuing support of 
Americans everywhere for religion in our 
public life and deeply troubled by the in- 
action of the Congress in this critical cause. 
What is at stake, to sum it up, is not only 
an important matter in itself but also in 
terms of the viability of the entire demo- 
cratic process. If the will of a great majority 
of the American people cannot even reach 
the floor of either house of the Congress for 
more than five years, something is seriously 
wrong. 

Once again, then, it would appear that the 
prayer amendment fight must be prospective 
rather than immediate. Once again we shall 
have to look ahead—to the next session of 
the Congress—for effective action. That this 
session will occur in an election year may 
help us to dramatize and develop the need 
for such action. Between now and the con- 
vening of the Congress in 1968 there is a 
great urgency for noise everywhere and con- 
tinuously on the part of all those who are 
convinced, as we are, that the issue of a 
Peoples Amendment for Public Prayer re- 
mains one of the most critical issues before 
the conscience of the nation, No occasion 
must be lost to emphasize the issue, to drive 
it home in every convention as a matter of 
insistent resolution, to demand that all our 
representatives in Washington declare un- 
equivocally for amendment. We can win next 
time around, but we can win only if those 
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who believe in this reverent republic bring 
the same dedication and constant energy 
to our cause as the opponents of this reso- 
lution have brought to theirs. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL PROPOSES 
RETURN TO WAGE-PRICE GUIDE- 
LINES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Milwaukee Journal called for 
a return to the voluntary wage-price 
guidelines that served the Nation rea- 
sonably well from 1962 through 1966, and 
kept price rises consistently below 2 per- 
cent per year. 

In a period when rising costs are rap- 
idly pushing up prices, when inflation is 
largely a cost-push inflation, and wages 
as the prime and largest cost are princi- 
pally responsible, the Journal’s sugges- 
tion makes sense. 

It is interesting that the Journal edi- 
torial preceded a speech by President 
Johnson last week in which he called on 
labor and industry for restraint to keep 
wages down to productivity increases, 
and prices level. This is a beginning, but 
what is needed is a specific figure, a defi- 
nite guideline for wage increases. With- 
out it, wages and prices are bound to 
continue to chase each other up. Infla- 
tion will be certain. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Mil- 
waukee Journal editoral be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Time FOR New GUIDELINES 


Substantial price increases in the steel in- 
dustry and large wage boosts in the auto 
industry have quickened concern about in- 
flation, but the White House is not saying 
much. 

Part of the reason may be that no presi- 
dent, vexed by low popularity ratings, is 
eager to offend corporate and union giants 
when an election is less than a year away. 
This does not, however, answer the basic 
question: How else can the government, as 
guardian of the national interest, effectively 
discourage inflationary wage and price 
jumps? 

Many argue that a tax increase is needed 
to soften the inflationary impact of a huge 
wartime budget deficit. Yet even if evidence 
conclusively supported the wisdom of this 
remedy (which is does not), congress has 
slammed the door on the president’s surtax 
proposal for at least several months. Mean- 
while, pressures build as more major labor 
contracts near expiration, and companies, as 
in the case of steel hike prices to capitalize 
on inventory buildups that occur in antici- 
pation of possible strikes. 

One possibility, mentioned Monday by Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, the federal reserve 
board chairman, is wage and price control 
for the duration of the Vietnam war. Under 
popular government, however, such clamps 
are no easier to apply than a tax increase. It 
can take months to work out the mechanics 
even if the general idea wins broad accept- 
ance, which is unlikely, Further, controls do 
not respond well to business fluctuations. It 
is possible that the controls would be off 
when they should be on and then finally 
would be on when they should be off. 

Voluntary wage-price guidelines are an al- 
ternative within easier reach of the presi- 
dent. Guidelines were in effect between 1962 
and 1966 and, though deficient in several 
ways, they helped to keep wages and prices 
roughly in line with productivity (output 
per man-hour). By early 1967, however, 
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White House defense of the guidelines had 
faltered badly under repeated battering, and 
currently no standards are apparent, 

This void invites excesses. Limited as they 
may be, guidelines can guide. A new set and 
their vigorous application are needed imme- 
diately. 


WITNESSES AT MILWAUKEE EX- 
PORT HEARINGS URGE ADOPTION 
OF KIMBERLY REPORT, OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS IN US. EXPORT 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 1 and 2, the Select Committee on 
Small Business concluded the third in 
its series of export hearings in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Port of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Thirty leaders in fields of machinery, 
transportation, forestry, agriculture, la- 
bor, banking, and State and local gov- 
ernment presented testimony to give the 
committee the benefit of their views. 

I found the trade community of the 
seaway both knowledgeable and imagi- 
native. There is thus an awareness of 
certain shortcomings in the conception 
and day-to-day operation of our Nation’s 
trade programs. 

As a result of the hearings, thought- 
ful—and it scems to me practical—sug- 
gestions were made which would improve 
our programs. 

The United States faces serious bal- 
ance of payments and gold flow problems. 
We cannot allow the situation to get 
much worse. 

It was announced at the beginning of 
these hearings that, in view of the criti- 
cal nature of these problems, committee 
would make the major findings and sug- 
gestions available to the executive branch 
without waiting for the publication of a 
formal report. 

I have, therefore, forwarded to the 
Secretary of Commerce and other in- 
volved Federal departments and agen- 
cies, a number of recommendations 
which emerged from the Milwaukee 
hearings. I have requested a point-by- 
point critique, which will undoubtedly 
be helpful in the conduct of the com- 
mittee’s future hearings and in the for- 
mulation of its final report. 

In my opinion, however, there is one 
matter deserving special attention; that 
is the report by the action committee on 
export promotion of the National Export 
Expansion Council. John R. Kimberly, 
president of Kimberly-Clark Corp. of 
Neenah, Wis., and the able chairman of 
the action committee, stated as a part of 
his submission of the document on 
February 10: 

This report represents an intensive study 
conducted over a period of months by a 
dedicated group of senior business executives 
who represent a wide range of skills and 
involvement in the business community and 
the world of international trade. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the amount of 
thoughtful consideration and planning which 
has gone into the development of this 
report. 


The central recommendation of the 
Kimberly report was that— 


It is now vital that we have a carefully 
coordinated highly-integrated and effective 
promotional campaign to give the United 
States of America its maximum share of 
world trade... Adoption by Government of 
a long-term program, such as suggested by 
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the Committee (a ten-year program), would 
provide business with assurance of our Goy- 
ernment’s commitment to provide stable, 
sustained and vigorous support for the busi- 
ness effort required to expand exports. 


The report was revised as of April 5, 
1967, and presented at the White House 
in May of this year. 

The adoption of the long-term ap- 
proach by the high-caliber action com- 
mittee of the National Export Expansion 
Council is of particular interest to the 
Small Business Committee. It, too, has 
been emphasizing the desirability of 10- 
year export planning during the trade 
inquiries it has been holding over the 
past few years. 

The testimony received on December 1 
and 2, regarding this matter was pointed 
up by several witnesses. The president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Henry Hull 
Wilson, expressed the opinion that the 
support and encouragement provided to 
American exporters was not comparable 
to that furnished in many other nations. 

In this context, Mr. Robert S. Steven- 
son, president of Allis-Chalmers, added: 

Planned action is essential, such as is in- 
dicated in the Kimberly Report. 


A third witness, Mr. Howard Phillips 
of the Nordberg Manufacturing Co. and 
member of the action committee, also 
stressed the report’s conclusion that a 
10-year plan would go a long way to- 
ward reassuring small business of the 
Government’s commitment to a sus- 
tained and vigorous trade expansion 
program, 

It is my view that the Kimberly Re- 
port is an outstanding contribution to 
the Nation’s efforts in the export field. 
Its status should be clarified, and its 
recommendations adopted and imple- 
mented. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
of the newspaper reports from the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel and Milwaukee Journal, 
touching upon the highlights of the 
hearings, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Dec. 2, 1967] 


UNITED STATES NEGLECTS EXPORTERS, TRADE 
EXECUTIVE TESTIFIES 


The United States government gives less 
“concrete encouragement” to its export in- 
dustries than any “other country in the 
world,” Henry H. Wilson, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, testified here Friday. 

Willson and many other witnesses in a two 
day public hearing of international trade 
urged the federal government to initiate a 
long range promotional program to acquaint 
small business with export opportunities. 

Sen. Nelson (D.-Wis.) served as chairman 
of the hearing, conducted by the senate com- 
mittee on small business, at the federal 
building. 

Present government programs to stimulate 
exporting “are intended to be beneficial, but 
in many respects they seem to be geared to 
serve big industry. ., said Gene F. Kiela, 
manager of Curt C. Joa, Inc., Sheboygan Falls, 

Kiela said his firm has developed its export 
trade on its own. We have more or less sus- 
pended our efforts to promote anything 
through established federal agencies because 
we found working with them too complicated, 
to time consuming, too bureaucratic. .. .” 

In a similar vein, Howard Phillips, vice- 
president of the international division of the 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co., made three 
recommendations to the committee, 
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He said any trade expansion program 
should “sharply reduce the red tape here and 
abroad, provide a flow of up to date trade in- 
formation,” and develop a long range plan for 
promotion. 

Phillips said the Kimberly report, drawn 
up by a committee of the National Export 
Expansion council, “could well be adopted 
as the basis of a structure on which to build 
our nation’s exporting future.” 

Headed by John R. Kimberly, chairman of 
the Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, the report 
outlines a 10 year promotion plan “which 
would go a long way toward reassuring small 
business of the government's commitment to 
a sustained and vigorous trade expansion 
program,” Phillips said. 

Many witnesses emphasized the need to 
continue to work with foreign governments 
to lower restrictive tariffs and quotas. 

“Our government can promote exports all 
they wish but unless export trade can be 
conducted without discriminatory barriers, 
it will not reach a significant level,” said C. 
Ken Werth, vice-president of sales for the 
Fall River Canning Co., Fall River. 

He represented the Wisconsin Canners and 
Freezers association at the hearing. 

Wisconsin agriculture has an encouraging 
future in export trade, testified Truman F. 
Graf, professor of agricultural economics at 
the University of Wisconsin in Madison. 

“Although we will certainly experience difi- 
culties in selling dairy products abroad, over- 
all prospects are very promising,” he said. An 
expected population increase in Western Eu- 
rope, greater world commercial demand for 
non fat dry milk and other factors will widen 
the market for dairy products, he said. 

Wisconsin agricultural exports now con- 
tribute “over $30 million annually to a favor- 
able (national) balance of trade and pay- 
ments. Thus Wisconsin has a substantial 
stake in agricultural export trade,” he said. 


{From the Milwaukee Journal, Dec. 2, 1967] 
AM OFFICIAL Raps BARRIERS AT U.S. TRADE 
HEARING HERE 

Charles A. Watson, director of the auto- 
motive international division for American 
Motors, told the senate select committee on 
small business here Friday that trade bar- 
riers hindered the increased export of his 
company’s cars. 

Watson was a witness at the opening ses- 
sion of a two day public hearing on interna- 
tional trade. Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.) 
served as chairman of the meeting, held in 
the federal building. 

Business leaders from many Wisconsin 
and midwest communities were scheduled to 
appear, The hearings were the third in a 
series being conducted on each of the na- 
tion’s major seacoasts. The Milwaukee hear- 
ings were especially concerned with inter- 
national trade opportunities for Great Lakes 
states which export their products through 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

PRICE VARIATIONS 

Watson pointed out that a Rambler Amer- 
ican 440 four door sedan, which carries a 
“sticker” price here of $2,143, cost $4,327 in 
France, $6,535 in Japan, $4,090 in Venezuela 
and $6,430 in Finland. 

“Let me hasten to add that these prices 
are not of our doing,” Watson said. “They 
are the result of heavy duty imports, road 
taxes, horsepower taxes, use taxes, weight 
taxes and freight and handling charges. 

“These barriers most certainly do nothing 
to increase our exports,” he said. 

Yet, Watson added, any foreign car can 
be landed in the United States for a total 
tax duty of 6.5%, and even that rate was 
scheduled to be reduced. 

Watson said he did not advocate that the 
government Irgislate “retaliatory, punitive 
duties and taxes.” 


FAIR IS FAIR 


“But the day must not be too far off 
when all major countries involved in for- 
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eign trade sit down and face the reality 
that fair is fair, and fair trade is fair 
trade . for all,” Watson said, “It must be 
a two way street.“ 

Despite high duties and tariffs, Watson 
told the hearing, American Motors had in- 
creased its international automobiles sales 
from 7,000 in 1957 to 59,000 in the 1967 fiscal 
year. 

“The wholesale volume of our products 
sold outside the United States under Amer- 
ican Motors“ Rambler or Kelvinator brand 
names, or under license from American 
Motors, has risen from about $120 million 
in 1960 to $368 million in the just com- 
pleted fiscal year,” Watson said. 


WAGES COOPERATION 


He told the hearing that the United States 
could help increase exports by intensifying 
federal government programs to enco 
small businesses to enter the international 
market place. In addition, Watson said, the 
government should, at the same time, work 
toward having other governments eliminate 
their artificial trade barriers. 

Finally, Watson said, the government must 
make better known world trade possibilities 
to those interested in wanting to enter the 
export field. 

John J. Benson, executive director of the 
Construction Industry Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Milwaukee, said there were three 
basic considerations small business had to 
recognize, to find success in exporting: 

First, small business must have products 
with market appeal in foreign countries. 

Second, small business men must not use 
the export markets as simply a fill-in market, 
when their domestic efforts are lagging. 

Third, the small business man must be ag- 
gressive and develop his foreign markets to 
their fullest potential. 

Benson said small business men could not 
expect foreign business to be handed to 
them. 

“They must seriously pursue it, and take 
the bad with the good until profitable oper- 
ations are fully developed,” he said. 

Benson said that if the federal govern- 
ment were interested in attracting small 
businesses into foreign trade, it would have 
to offer some incentives. He named three: 

A tax incentive in the form of a rebate, 
a credit or a refund. 

A more liberal credit plan. 

A continued improvement on the part of 
federal government agencies to provide ag- 
gressive and progressive activity in the for- 
eign market. 

Henry H. Wilson, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, told the hearing that the 
future rested with those who understood 
that “we live in a world market and are will- 
ing to fight effectively for a place in that 
market.” 

He added: “Many of us take the great 
strength of our domestic economy as a mat- 
ter of course. Some imply that foreign trade— 
export or import—is a frill, some tasty frost- 
ing on the economic cake, which we can take 
or leave. This is simply not true.” 

Donald B. Wilkinson, assistant secretary 
of the Wisconsin department of agriculture, 
said the United States had no exclusive hold 
on the world markets. 

SITTING ON SIDELINES 

“The United States, and especially mid- 
western agricultural interests, as well as their 
respective agencies of government, must pro- 
ceed with much greater aggressiveness, or 
the apathy that now exists in many areas will 
result in a well established world marketing 
system, with us sitting on the sidelines look- 
ing in,” he said. 

Among other things, he suggested that fed- 
eral agencies expand their efforts to bring 
about a greater awareness of the opportuni- 
ties available to midwestern agri-business 
firms, 

Others who spoke were: Gilbert C. Rohde, 
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president of the Wisconsin Farmers’ Union; 
Glenn M. Anderson, general manager of the 
Wisconsin Association of Co-operatives; Wil- 
liam C. Eckles, general manager of the Pure 
Milk Products Co-operative, Fond du Lac; 
William Wilson, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers cooperative, Sister Bay; C. Ken 
Worth, vice-president of Fall River Canning 
Co., Fall River, on behalf of the Wisconsin 
Canners and Freezers association; Robert J. 
Barr, professor of economics and chairman 
of the department, Marquette university; 
Truman F. Graf, professor of agricultural 
economics at the University of Wisconsin; 
Eric Schenker, professor of economics and 
associate dean of the college of letters and 
science at the University of Wisconsin—Mil- 
waukee, and Leonard J. Goodsell, executive 
director of the Great Lakes commission. 


SEAWAY ADVANTAGES 


Schenker said Wisconsin could enlarge its 
role as an exporter by more use of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, which, he said, has not 
yet reached its full development. He said that 
since it was enlarged in 1959 the seaway had 
significantly influenced foreign trade and 
generally stimulated shipping at all Great 
Lakes ports. 

“Despite their rapid growth rate, the Great 
Lakes ports are still shipping only a small 
percent of the manufactured exports of their 
hinterlands, and there is a vast untapped 
potential for expanded trade,” Schenker said. 


From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Dec. 2, 1967] 
NELSON CITES TRADE NEED 


Wisconsin with the rest of the nation has 
a big stake in expanding our exports at an 
accelerated rate to trim the country’s bal- 
ance of payments deficit, Sen. Nelson (D- 
Wis.) told a luncheon group here Friday. 

“While our exports grew by 4% in 1965 
and by 10% in 1966, our imports climbed 
1414% in 1965 and 20% in 1966,” Nelson said. 
He spoke to a group of business leaders at 
the Pabst Blue Ribbon hall. He was the guest 
of James C. Windham, president of the brew- 
ing firm. 

The nation’s trade surplus last year fell by 
$1.5 billion to about $3.8 billion, the senator 
said. This was almost 50% below the peak 
surplus of 1964 and the lowest trade balance 
since 1959, he added. Authorities anticipate 
that the country’s overall trade balance def- 
icit will be substantially larger this year 
than the $1 billion of a year ago. 

Sen. Nelson was in Milwaukee in connec- 
tion with trade expansion hearings Friday 
and Saturday conducted by the senate small 
business committee. Nelson was chairman of 
the sessions. 

Wisconsin has done a good job in export 
trade and now ranks tenth in the nation in 
the value of manufactured exports, the sena- 
tor said. There is added opportunity for Wis- 
consin business, big and small, to further 
build its dollar exports, he said. 

“Our purpose in conducting these hear- 
ings is to discuss both the opportunities and 
the problems which confront our business- 
men in foreign markets,” Nelson continued. 

“We want to bring together the best ideas 
on how to profit from these opportunities, 
and we want particularly to know how the 
congress and the administrative agencies of 
our government can help business firms to 
benefit from these opportunities.” 

An area of concern, Nelson noted, is the 
fact that the United States compares un- 
favorably with other industrialized nations 
in terms of gross national product sold 
abroad. Recent figures show that other na- 
tions sold from three to six times as much 
of their production abroad as we did, he 
said. 

One of the most fertile areas for stimu- 
lating export trade, and thus attempt to 
bring such business into balance with im- 
ports, lies in the field of small business, yet 
largely untapped, he said. 
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[From the Milwaukee Journal, Dec. 4, 1967] 


MILWAUKEE: Crry Hears BENEFITS OF EXPORT 
TRADE—HELP AT HAND 


The challenge and the rewards of world 
trade were outlined last week for Wisconsin 
businessmen large, medium and small, at 
hearings held in Milwaukee by Sen. Nelson. 

Stressing the challenge was Robert S. 
Stevenson, chairman of Allis-Chalmers. The 
United States in 1966 increased export sales 
to $29.4 billion for a gain of 11%, he said, 
but “most of the big trading nations, 
through equally vigorous efforts, registered 
better or comparable gains.” 

So the competition is stiffening, and de- 
valuation of the British pound, making 
British exports cheaper, means that Ameri- 
can businessmen will have to be all the more 
aggressive just to retain, let alone enlarge, 
their share of global markets. 

The reward for the nimble world trader 
is written in Wisconsin trade figures. This is 
now the nation’s 10th biggest state in value 
of manufactured exports. According to Nel- 
son, more than 68,000 workers depend in 
some way on foreign trade for their jobs. 
About 400 Wisconsin companies, including 
100 in the Milwaukee area, export everything 
from cheese and farm equipment to canned 
goods and reconditioned jukeboxes. 

Too many small and medium sized Wis- 
consin companies still shy away from foreign 
trade, however, despite excellent harbor fa- 
cilities at Milwaukee and direct access to the 
St. Lawrence seaway (six of the ten top ex- 
port states border the Great Lakes). If hesi- 
tancy is due to a feared lack of corporate 
expertise, help is readily available. As Port 
Director Harry Brockel testified, a compre- 
hensive range of 64 public and private port 
related services stands at the ready. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE RE- 
GIONAL HEARINGS DEVELOP EVI- 
DENCE OF EXPORT TAX IN- 
EQUITIES 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, as 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 
son] has pointed out, the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business has been hold- 
ing field hearings this year on building 
regional export industry over the next 
decade. The study was announced on 
February 1, after it appeared that the 
Nation’s trade surplus for 1966 had de- 
clined to the lowest since 1959. As the 
months have gone by, the problems of 
trade, our balance of payments, inter- 
national monetary and gold difficulties, 
and the related danger of domestic in- 
flation have mounted, giving the com- 
mittee’s inquiry added significance. 

In an effort to make a maximum and 
timely contribution to the solution of 
these problems, the committee has 
adopted the unusual procedure of mak- 
ing major suggestions available directly 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, in advance of our formal report. 
We hope that all in this field can thus 
get a headstart in working on the critical 
problems involved. 

The second and third sessions of this 
study were recently concluded in Mobile, 
Ala., on November 10 and in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on December 1 and 2. The fourth 
and fifth sessions will be held in the Port 
of New York and in Miami on dates yet 
to be selected during 1968. 

Of particular interest to me has been 
the testimony which the committee is 
receiving on the international tax prob- 
lems. In Milwaukee, for instance, the Re- 
gional Export Expansion Council for 
Wisconsin recently sponsored a survey 
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on tax incentives. A representative sam- 
pling of Wisconsin firms were asked 
whether various tax programs presently 
used by foreign nations would be of as- 
sistance in expanding their exports. The 
fact that 90 percent responded indicated 
the keen interest of St. Lawrence Seaway 
exporters in tax matters. The survey was 
headed by Mr. Kenneth B. Coan, who is 
director of international operations for 
Rex Chain Belt Corp. 

During the course of the hearing, sev- 
eral industry and banking witnesses 
pointed out that the tax systems of other 
nations place American exporters at a 
considerable disadvantage. Additional 
weight is lent to their testimony in a 
recent newspaper column by John 
Chamberlain on nontariff trade barriers. 
This article itemizes no less than 10 dif- 
ferent varieties of taxes confronting po- 
tential American exporters, and it is 
quite likely that this list is not exhaus- 
tive. 

On October 24, in introducing a pro- 
posal to liberalize certain U.S. tax 
provisions relating to international oper- 
ations, I expressed the committee’s in- 
tention to examine the question of tax 
incentives and disincentives relating to 
exports in the Miami regional hearings. 
With the cooperation of industry, the 
Treasury, and the legal profession, we 
plan to explore this area, thoroughly 
and, hopefully, to develop some balanced 
legislation which will have the effect of 
affording practical benefits to small ex- 
porters and potential exporters, and will 
be consistent with international obliga- 
tions and our domestic revenue require- 
ments. 

On several occasions during our in- 
quiry, I have emphasized the committee’s 
view that Congress and others should be 
thinking in terms of 10-year prospects. 
I feel that American exporters should at 
least be in a position of tax equality with 
their foreign competitors over the long 
haul, and our committee will do all it 
can to assure fairness in this field. 

At this time, I would like to commend 
the business community of the Seaway 
region on their initiative in exploring the 
important relationship between taxation 
and exports and assure them that their 
testimony will be given thorough con- 
sideration by the committee. I also com- 
mend the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Netson] for his active participation in 
this investigation and his able conduct 
of the proceedings in Milwaukee which 
elicited this material, as well as many 
other suggestions which seem to me to 
have considerable merit. Senator NELSON 
and I have agreed that the salient 
points should be summarized and for- 
warded directly to the cognizant execu- 
tive agencies. In this way the committee 
can have the benefit of their comments 
in conducting its further hearings and 
formulating its final report, and we will 
be in an even better position to be of 
assistance to the business community of 
the Seaway and the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
tabulations from the Wisconsin tax sur- 
vey, a newspaper article highlighting the 
Milwaukee testimony on this subject, 
and the article by Mr. Chamberlain be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Dec. 3, 1967] 
Export Tax BENEFITS URGED FOR BUSINESS 


A reduced tax on export profits and other 
tax benefits to encourage small businesses 
to develop foreign markets for their products 
were called for at the closing session Satur- 
day of a two day hearing here on interna- 
tional trade. 

John W. Heffernan, an assistant vice- 
president at Marshall & Ilsley bank, testify- 
ing before the senate select committee on 
small business, said foreign governments 
were giving tax benefits to their exporters. 

The hearings in the federal building were 
the third in a series being conducted at major 
ports in an attempt to find ways to increase 
exports. The Milwaukee hearings were con- 
cerned with trade opportunities for Great 
Lakes states which export through the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

Heffernan told Sen. Nelson (D-Wis.), who 
chaired the hearings, that companies should 
receive special tax allowances for losses on 
foreign trade and that travel and promotional 
expenses involved in developing foreign mar- 
kets should be given some consideration, 

Heffernan also said that too much Ameri- 
can foreign aid was on a country to country 
basis rather than between private industries. 


LEADS TO CONTROL 


This leads to greater control of the econ- 
omy by the then existent government and 
an unwillingness on the part of private local 
capital to put itself at risk within that coun- 
try,” Heffernan said. 

Foreign aid should meet long term needs, 
Heffernan said. 

“Might it not be better to issue guaran- 
tees under which private United States inter- 
ests would construct a fertilizer plant that 
will increase, say, wheat production, than to 
xep sending wheat ad infinitum?” Heffernan 
asked. 

Robert N. Bee, vice-president of the inter- 
national banking division of the First Wis- 
consin National bank, said the present world 
monetary situation required a more vigorous 
export promotional program. 

BANKS CAN PLAY ROLE 


“In facing the hard challenges of the fu- 
ture,” Bee said, “we believe that banks, par- 
ticularly inland banks of medium size like 
ours, can play a very large role in the new and 
more effective export promotion efforts which 
must be made.” 

In a statement read by an aide, Joseph H. 
McCann, Massena, N.Y., administrator of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp., said 
that promotional efforts for the seaway had 
not been successful, 

“I personally think that we have fallen 
down in selling the seaway,” McCann said, 
“although there is greater activity today than 
there ever has been. 

“There are, however, no unified promotion 
efforts on the lakes. There are some individ- 
ual port activities, but individual lake ports 
do not have sufficient budgets to go it alone.” 


NEED COMBINED PROGRAM 


McCann said that a combined promotional 
program was advisable, “but the spector of 
intralake competition makes that difficult to 
achieve.” 

Mayor Maier, in a statement read by Rich- 
ard Cecil, assistant director of the city’s de- 
partment of economic development, asked 
for congressional support of research projects 
into ice control to lengthen the seaway ship- 
ping season. 

The mayor noted that the dollar value of 
Wisconsin’s foreign trade in 1966 was $628 
million, 10th among all the states, 

NEED WORLD MARKETS 

“Our whole economy, statewide and in our 

industrial cities, thus depends on our suc- 


cess in reaching and serving world markets,” 
Maier said. 
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Other witnesses Saturday included James 
Sauter, Superior’s port director; John Varda, 
Madison, general manager of the Wisconsin 
Motor Carriers association; Henry Danuser, 
Fulton, Mo., president of the Farm and In- 
dustrial Equipment institute, and David 
Howe, director of the Milwaukee office of the 
department of commerce. 

WISCONSIN REGIONAL EXPORT EXPANSION 
COUNCIL SURVEY ON Tax INCENTIVES 

1. What is you annual export volume? 
Uat 9 ᷑—:. wknne en 
$10,000-$1,000,000 
Over $1,000,000 

2. What proportion of your business is in 
export? 


export? 


4. The following are export stimuli used by 
foreign competitors. Please indicate which 
of these methods, or which combination of 
methods would benefit you most in expand- 
ing your exports. Brief explanation. 

a. Remission of direct taxes (lower tax 
rate on earnings from exports). 


b. Overexpensing promotion costs (credit 
against earnings for market expansion 
efforts). 


d. Deductions for special reserves (to guar- 
antee export credits, for market research, 
etc.) Brief explanation. 


e. Exemption from indirect and excise 
taxes. (Do you take advantage of current 
U.S. provisions for such rebates?) 


VARIOUS METHODS RECOMMENDED 


1. Direct subsidy or tax rebate calculated 
on export sales volume, 

2. More liberal treatment of subsidiary 
earnings subject to tax. 

3. Accumulate export earnings in offshore 
corporation taxable only when remitted. 

4, Expand Western Hemisphere Corpora- 
tion tax rate reduction, 

5. Favorable IRS attitude toward inter- 
company pricing. 

6. Direct long term 100% financing at com- 
petitive rates. 

7. Government underwrite finance and in- 
surance of deferred items to permit financial 
institutions to lower charges, 

8. Repeal 1962 law taxing foreign income 
at source, 

9. Privately operated government sponsored 
discount operation. 

10, Simplify U.S. tax regulations on foreign 
subsidiary income, 

SUMMARY OF SURVEY ON TAX INCENTIVES 

1. Nearly 90% response ratio—very high— 
indicates keen interest of exporters in this 
subject. 

2. Majority—86%—of responders export 
over $1,000,000 annually (though 
constitute less than 10% of sales volume for 
60% of the firms.) 
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3. Nearly every responding firm exports to 
all major world areas. 

4. A large majority—75%—of the respond- 
ers are in favor of some form of tax relief 
such as remission of direct taxes on exported 
goods, or lower tax rate on earnings from 
exports. 

5. A smaller proportion—},—are in favor 
of some form of deduction against earnings 
for tax purposes of expenses incurred for ex- 
port market expansion and promotion. 

6. Some other form of tax relief was men- 
tioned by 16% as being desirable, half of 
those or 8% mentioned some form of tax 
deferment until foreign earnings were re- 
mitted. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 8, 1967] 


ASSORTED FOREIGN TRADE FEES AMOUNT TO 
PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 


(By John Chamberlain) 


Columnists, like other writers, sell their 
product in an unprotected market, so it is 
hardly strange that they should be free 
traders. I have always tended to look upon 
the protectionist as a man with a hand on my 
wallet, for if I can’t command a subsidy for 
my words, why should I have to pay a tariff 
on the stuff I buy? 

Since my personal bias is plain, the steel 
people have taken to chiding me, sending 
me material that puts the case for steel tariff 
or quota protection on a high patriotic plane. 
Steel imports, so an American Iron and Steel 
Institute study shows, “have come to be a 
major deficit factor in the U.S. balance of 
trade,“ What we have been doing is ex- 
porting jobs“ to steel workers in Japan and 
elsewhere. 

The steel people are not the only ones 
complaining about the pressure of imports. 
At least 18 separate measures demanding im- 
port quotas of one sort or another have 
been referred to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and the drive is on to stiffen the 
border penalties on more than $12 billion 
out of our $26 billion in annual imports. 
The cotton producers insist on protection 
against cotton imports from Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s Egypt, the domestic oil men look 
upon Venezuela oil with a cold eye, and so 
it goes. 

The trouble with the protectionist argu- 
ment is that it tries to isolate a few strands 
from what, in the world of commerce, is a 
seamless web. We send machine tools, com- 
puters, construction machinery of all sorts, 
automobiles and electrical equipment abroad, 
all of which are at least partly made of steel 
produced right here in the United States. 
Quotas on certain imported steel categories 
might provoke reprisals that would diminish 
the steel industry’s own stake-at-one-remove 
in our foreign trade. Moreover, there might 
be purely domestic repercussions for the steel 
industry: our farmers, with reprisal quotas 
slapped on agricultural exports, could not 
afford new steel tractors and plows out of 
diminished incomes, 

Having made what may seem to be the 
chronic free trader's case against reversing 
the trade policy that resulted in the recent 
Kennedy Round of tariff reductions at Gene- 
va, it is only fair to say that our trading 
partners in other countries are not exactly 
paragons of honor. 

John Morrill, who has just stepped down 
as head of the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association to return to Kearney-Na- 
tional, Inc., a company with a big stake in 
pushing a free trade world, supplies me with 
a@ list of the “non-tariff barriers affecting 
United States exports of electrical products.” 
It is enough to make your hair curl. 

For example, African countries discrimi- 
nate against U.S. electrical products not only 
by quotas but by something called a tax 
on the cost of freight value.” Argentina im- 

“customs surcharges” and “consular 
fees.” Australia utilizes code problems” to 
cut down on electrical imports, and charges 
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a “primage rate.” Brazil has a “consumption 
tax” and a “customs liquidation tax.” Bel- 
gium chimes in with a “stamp tax,” a “trans- 
mission tax,” a “turnover tax,” and a 
“wharfage fee.” France insists on “license 
requirements.” Japan charges a “commodity 
tax.” Italy has an “unloading tax” and a 
“compensatory tax,“ and a co’s contribution 
to trade restriction semantics is the mer- 
cantile tax.“ Tunisia protects itself with a 
“national defense tax” and a “production 
tax.” In Thailand there are “handling and 
landing fees.” 

And U.S. citizens who travel are well aware 
of the miscellaneous taxes added to the hotel 
bill, 

Since none are called a tariff, each eludes 
consideration whenever the U.S. savants of 
the Kennedy Round meet to discuss their tri- 
umphs in persuading the “foreigner” to “re- 
duce his tariff barriers.” But, as Al Smith 
used to say, it’s still baloney no matter how 
you slice it, Or, to paraphrase Gertrude Stein, 
a tax is a tax is a tax. 

Our embattled business men have a right 
to ask an end to the hypocrisy in our recip- 
rocal trade negotiations with other nations. 
In practical effect, a Wharfage fee“ or a 
“tax on the cost of freight value” is just like 
an old-fashioned protective tariff. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT’S COMMIS- 
SION ON RURAL POVERTY EM- 
PHASIZES NEED TO REEVALUATE 
OUR ATTACK ON POVERTY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
report of the President’s Commission on 
Rural Poverty, released over the week- 
end, dramatically points up the need to 
reorient our programs to combat poverty. 
The Commission, which was highly criti- 
cal of Federal programs directed at rural 
poverty, called the plight of the Nation’s 
14 million poor farm people a national 
disgrace. The Commission underscored 
the point that urban riots have their 
roots in considerable part in rural pov- 
erty, and called for a Federal commit- 
ment to rural change on a scale unprece- 
dented as to both expenditure and inter- 
vention in local and State affairs. 

The Commission’s proposals are so 
sweeping and comprehensive that exten- 
sive discussion and study will be neces- 
sary before adoption by the Congress is 
likely. The present budgetary situation 
and our heavy military expenditures in 
Vietnam also preclude an increase in 
Federal antipoverty expenditures. At the 
same time, this gives the Congress an op- 
portunity to study the Commission’s pro- 
posals and to reexamine the focus and 
effect of current programs. 

In this regard, the Commission's em- 
phasis upon the connection between ur- 
ban and rural poverty is particularly wel- 
come. I believe this is an area which 
should receive considerable attention and 
study by the Congress. To this end, I 
again urge the Senate to take action on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 33, which 
I submitted on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MunprT], calling upon the Joint Economic 
Committee to study the growth and 
movement of population as it affects the 
economic health of our Nation. Such a 
study would be invaluable in directing 
attention toward ways in which the Fed- 
eral Government might effectively en- 
courage more balanced industrial and 
economic growth to prevent the influx 
of the rural poor into our urban ghettos. 
To the extent that we can solve the prob- 
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lems of rural unemployment and pov- 
erty through private economy, we will be 
able to avoid the less desirable course of 
massive action by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the editorials published in Monday’s 
Washington Post and New York Times 
discussing the Commission’s report. I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follow: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec, 11, 
1967] 


RURAL POVERTY 


The President’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Rural Poverty has made findings 
and recommendations so sweeping and com- 
prehensive and exhaustive in character that 
its report is bound to figure in the formation 
of national policy for a generation. 

Its disclosures on the nature of rural pov- 
erty will not surprise or amaze those who 
have heard the reports of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman and others. The 
poverty of 14 million rural Americans is, as 
the Commission says, “a national disgrace.” 
It is not the first to say that the urban riots 
of 1967 “had their roots in considerable part 
in rural poverty.” The Commission rightly 
makes the point that “the more vocal and 
better organized urban poor gain most of 
the benefits of current anti-poverty pro- 

The disparities between urban and rural 
life have become a matter of common knowl- 
edge: one in every eight urban persons is 
poor, one of every 15 suburban, one of every 
four rural persons, Thirty per cent of the 
people live in rural America, but 40 per cent 
of the poor. Three out of five rural white 
people are poor. There are three million illit- 
erate rural adults. One out of 13 houses are 
unfit. The melancholy indices of rural ca- 
lamity can be continued ad infinitum. 

The Commission, in spite of its gloomy 
findings of fact is hopeful that something 
can be done and it wishes the country to 
adopt and put into effect a policy that would 
give to residents of rural America equal op- 
portunity with those of other citizens, It has 
a program for providing full employment, 
adequate shelter, rural education, medical 
care, family planning, rural housing, better 
rural government and other answers to rural 
inadequacies. 

In total, its recommendations would in- 
yolve Federal commitment to rural change 
on a scale unprecedented as to both expendi- 
ture and intervention in local and state af- 
fairs. Some of its proposals tend toward com- 
plicating governmental arrangements that 
elsewhere it finds already too involved. 

The Commission's appraisal of the Federal 
acreage crop adjustment programs acknowl- 
edge that they are not specifically “poverty” 
programs, but faults them for not having 
more effect on the poor. The crop adjustment 
programs have effects that permeate the life 
of many parts of rural America, maintaining 
commodity price levels that otherwise would 
descend to disaster levels, distributing direct 
benefits and sustaining the prosperity of the 
vast rural business of supplying and mar- 
keting farm commodities. These commodity 
programs may not deal with the rural poor— 
but they deal with a lot of people who would 
be poor without them and their significance 
and importance in relations to rural life 
should not be minimized. 

To close the poverty gap by cash subsidies 
to the poor, the Commission estimates, would 
cost $12.5 billion—$5 billion for rural poor 
alone. It is an alternative the utter simplicity 
of which, in the form of income subsidies of 
one kind or another, in the end may strongly 
recommend itself as an alternative to the 
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more involved social, economic and cultural 
programs the Commission proposes. 


[From the New York Times, Dec, 11, 1967] 
CROSS-COUNTRY POVERTY 

The long-withheld report of President 
Johnson's advisory commission on rural pov- 
erty makes sickeningly clear the gulf be- 
tween promise and performance in America’s 
war on poverty. Riots in ghettos have ruled 
out any forgetfulness of the social cancer 
spawned by want in the big cities. Now the 
country has received a needed reminder that 
the problems of neglect are equally virulent 
in rural areas. 

There is, of course, no dividing line be- 
tween the two areas of need. Many of the 
most intractable of the evils that plague New 
York and other metropolitan centers stem 
from the uprooting of millions dispossessed 
by the technological revolution in farming 
and ill-equipped for harsh life in the slums, 

It is not surprising that the chief recom- 
mendations of the report on rural poverty 
parallel those submitted two years ago by 
the President’s National Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Economic Prog- 
ress, a group much more oriented to urban 
problems. 

Both reports call on the Federal Govern- 
ment to become “the employer of last re- 
sort” for workers who want jobs and cannot 
find them in any of the normal channels of 
private or public employment. Such a con- 
cept would implement the full-employment 
commitment the Government nominally un- 
dertook when Congress passed the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 

One effect of the summer explosions in the 
cities has been an alliance of industry, labor 
and municipal governments to overcome 
some of the job lag for the urban poor. Typi- 
cal of such efforts in every big city is the 
$125,000 grant just made by Standard Oil of 
New Jersey to provide on-the-job training 
in Police Department civilian jobs for fifty 
youths recruited from New York's poverty 
areas, 

Even an enormous multiplication in such 
civic teamwork will not remove the urgency 
of vastly expanded governmental activity in 
employment, education and housing, but it 
does exemplify a degree of community in- 
volvement that has little rural counterpart. 

Resources in these districts are so inade- 
quate that failure by Washington to initiate 
a really large-scale reappraisal of the nature 
and sufficiency of present programs dooms 
them to deepening squalor, The report dis- 
misses many of the programs as “relics from 
an earlier era,” calculated to aggravate eco- 
nomic inequities, not reduce them, 

Saddest of all is the scant interest the 
White House has shown in the report. It ap- 
parently never would have been made public 
at all if the Government Printing Office had 
not routinely sent copies to 400 public u- 
braries. The national concern essential to 
any serious attack on the monumental waste 
of human resources in farm areas and cities 
alike will never be aroused until the White 
House itself realigns its priorities, 


NORTH CAROLINA SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, not long 
ago one of America’s great artists paid 
the people of North Carolina a high com- 
pliment when he said that his perform- 
ances in North Carolina drew the largest, 
most appreciative audiences he had ever 
seen anywhere. 

While Mr. Arthur Rubenstein’s state- 
ment was most flattering, it was also 
true. North Carolina is noted for its cul- 
tural bent. The State’s cities, colleges, 
and universities serve as hosts to in- 
numerable American and foreign artists 
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each year and take great pride in being 
able to attract the world’s outstanding 
talent. However, North Carolina has a 
cultural undertaking that reflects not 
only the musical interest of North 
Carolinians, but their talent as well. 

The North Carolina Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the able leadership of its 
conductor, Dr. Benjamin Swalin, has 
brought credit to the State. The sym- 
phony has established a home base in 
Raleigh’s Memorial Auditorium, and this 
development was the subject of a feature 
article in the Raleigh News and Observer 
on Sunday, December 3. The perceptive 
article, written by Bebe Moore, is worth 
the consideration of those who have an 
interest in cultural achievement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SYMPHONY FAMILY REJOICES AT HOME 
(By Bebe Moore) 


The men sweeping floors and setting up 
chairs in Raleigh’s Memorial Auditorium pay 
little attention to what is taking place on 
the stage. Now and then one of them drops 
a broom to the floor with a bang or sends up 
a screech dragging chairs, But the musicians 
on the stage don't seem to notice. 

The members of the North Carolina Sym- 
phony Orchestra consider the opportunity to 
rehearse in Memorial Auditorium “a special 
privilege” says conductor Dr. Benjamin 
Swalin. This is the first time in Swalin’s 22 
years with the orchestra that it has had a 
home base for the season. Efforts are under- 
way to make Raleigh the symphony’s perma- 
nent home. 

Mrs. Swalin, who plays harpsichord and 
celesta with the orchestra and has aided her 
husband tremendously in the development 
of the orchestra, says, We've always lived 
in suitcases and had to move through an in- 
tensive schedule, It is good to have the play- 
ers settled in and near Raleigh so we can have 
sufficient rehearsal time and move to con- 
certs within driving distance and get back to 
our homes at night.” 

Most of the players agree that having a 
home base offers advantages. Many have 
brought their families to Raleigh with them. 
Their spouses have jobs here, and their chil- 
dren are enrolled in school. 

“It's certainly a more normal way of life 
than being in a different town every night,” 
says Lillian Stevens, a flute player who toured 
with the orchestra last year. 

William Kirschke, assistant conductor and 
personnel director, says, We hope being set- 
tied in Raleigh will cut down our turn-over,” 
He points out that only 20 of this year’s 60 
players were with the orchestra last year. 

“We want to develop a permanent, sub- 
stantial orchestra,” Krischke says. “When the 
same group can stay together, the results are 
better. They develop an ensemble.” 

An ensemble is what the members of the 
orchestra become under Swalin’s or 
Kirschke’s baton. In rehearsal, just as in a 
performance, music absorbs them and they 
play almost as one. 

But the ensemble is made up of individ- 
uals, and each has a personal history steeped 
in music. 

Kurt Bieler, the concertmaster, sometimes 
has a cigarette before rehearsal begins. He 
holds the cigarette in his bow hand, with 
an ease which suggests that the bow is an 
extension of his body. 

A native of Cali, Colombia, Bieler began 
his violin study when he was seven and 
played his first concert solo at thirteen. He 
studied at the Conservatory of Cali. After 
graduation, he came to the United States in 
1950 and studied at the Eastman School of 
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Music in Rochester, N.Y., and several other 
schools. 

From the U.S., he went to the Vienna Acad- 
emy in Vienna, Austria, then to the Chig- 
giana Academy at Siena, Italy, for specialized 
work. He returned to Cali, where he became 
concert-master with the orchestra there and 
taught advanced violin. 


HE’S HAPPY HERE 


Bieler came to the North Carolina Sym- 
phony this season as guest musician. He 
says, “I am most happy with the orchestra. 
All the members seem to be very fine musi- 
cians. I am proud to be a member of this 
orchestra.” 

The lovely brunette second violinist sit- 
ting just behind Bieler and to his left is his 
wife Isabel. The Bielers are among a num- 
ber of married couples who play in the 
orchestra. Another couple are Winifred and 
Vincent Simonetti, who met while touring 
with the group last season and were married 
in August. 

Winifred is a North Carolina native, from 
Lexington, and a graduate of Duke Uni- 
versity. A piccolo player, she has played with 
the Winston-Salem Symphony, and she 
taught at the Brooklyn Conservatory this 
summer, 

Vincent plays the tuba. He grew up in New 
Jersey and received his musical training at 
the Manhattan School of Music. He has 
toured widely in the United States. 

Since piccolo is not in many scores, Wini- 
fred brings her knitting to rehearsals. “A 
piccolo player just doesn't have much to 
do,” she says. 

Another young wife who often finds time 
on her hands during rehearsal is harpist Eli- 
nor Kirschke. Elinor came to the orchestra 
last season, after marrying William Kirschke 
at Christmas. They met the summer before; 
they were both playing with the Santa Fe 
Opera Company. 

William, better known as “Bill,” is in his 
third season with the North Carolina Sym- 
phony. A graduate of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, he came here from Los Angeles as a 
violinist. 

“I did a little conducting that first year,” 
he explains, “and I was invited to return as 
assistant conductor.” When the group splits 
into two orchestras to tour the eastern and 
western sections of the State in the spring, 
Bill takes the western group. Before the 
separate tours begin, he conducts certain 
works in concerts and often relieves Dr. 
Swalin at rehearsals, 

When he commented on Dr. Swalin’s good 
work recently, Kurt Bieler went on to say, 
“Kirschke is already a fine conductor, and 
he is of great assistance to Dr. Swalin. I ad- 
mire the way they collaborate and cooperate 
for the betterment of the orchestra.” 

When he is not wielding the baton at re- 
hearsal, Kirschke is still very much involved 
in what the orchestra is doing. He listens 
and watches—sometimes standing on the 
stage at Dr. Swalin’s elbow or behind the 
third violins, sometimes sitting far out in 
the auditorium, 

One day last week, two charming ladies 
were also sitting among the instrument cases 
left on the auditorium’s red chairs. Joel and 
Lidia Adam, “almost twelve“ and “six and a 
half” years old, weren't in school because 
they had just moved to Raleigh from New 
York. They had come to rehearsal with their 
daddy, bassoon player Jan Adam. 

Adam brought his family to the United 
States from Poland just a year and a half 
ago, and his English is still hesitant. When 
he “runs out of words,” he smiles broadly 
and turns for help to his daughters or to 
Mrs. Mary Piotrowski, a violinist also in her 
first season here who played with Adam in 
the Virginia State Symphony Orchestra last 
year. 

Adam studied music for 12 years at Pozman 
in Poland, then played with the opera there 
until coming to America. Mrs. Adam is a 
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nurse at Rex Hospital. She and the girls are 
pleased with Raleigh. 

“I want to find a ballet school,” Joel says. 
“I have begun to study, and I'd like to 
continue.” 

Jan Adam is part of the international 
flavor of the North Carolina Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mrs. Swalin says, Music is the inter- 
national language, and our foreign musicians 
show this.” 

In addition to the Bielers from Columbia, 
the orchestra this season has visiting musi- 
cians from Canada, Australia, Germany, and 
Chile. 

Miss Anita Williams, a petite cellist, has 
played on radio and television in her native 
Montreal. “I know my name sounds English,” 
she says, “but my parents are of French de- 
scent." Her accent leaves little doubt of her 
origin, 

Anita received her musical training in the 
United States and at Vincent d'Indy and the 
Conservatoire in Montreal. She has played 
with the Montreal Symphony and with the 
Canadian National Ballet Company. 

“A musician who used to come here recom- 
mended the North Carolina orchestra to me,” 
Anita relates. “So I wrote this summer, and 
here I am.” 

She finds the orchestra “a good group to 
work with. And I especially like the school 
concerts. It is a wonderful experience to see 
the children so entranced.” 

School concerts are an important part of 
the orchestra’s work, They include introduc- 
tion of the instruments to the students, as 
well as playing. 

Anita says she would like to stay with the 
North Carolina Symphony another season. 
“The second year is always the best.” 

Tony Carolin from Melbourne, Australia, is 
in his second season here, He was here two 
years ago and returned after playing in 
Australia and England last year. 

In addition to his duties as violinist, Tony 
serves the orchestra as stage manager. He is 
usually among the first to arrive at rehearsal 
and the last to leave when it’s over. Having 
Raleigh as home base, he says, makes his 
job “a little easier.” 

He adds, “I think it's much better, any- 
way. You gotta have a home. But time will 
tell how it will work out.” 

Tony studied at Melbourne University, and 
was on the faculty there before he first came 
to the States. 

Wolfgang Roth plans to teach when he 
returns home to Munich, Germany, next 
year. He is teaching violin groups at Jo- 
sephus Daniels Junior High now, and hopes 
to teach private lessons while he is in 
Raleigh, 

The handsome young German learned to 
play the violin in Munich, and has played 
with the Bach Orchestra there. He is not 
new to the United States, having traveled 
here three years ago. He says he likes Ra- 
leigh— besides the laws that I can’t drink 
beer on Sundays.” 

Though he is all business once rehearsal 
begins, Wolfgang sometimes shows the 
lighter side of his personality after he takes 
his place in the first chair of the second 
violin section, talking and laughing with 
the musicians near him until Bieler rises 
to have them tune. 

On the other side of the stage, the first 
cellist shows the same good humor. This 
young man with long black hair and a well 
kept mustache is Rodolfo Fernandez. 

Rodolfo is from Santiago, Chile, where he 
studied cello at the University of Chile. He 
has played with orchestras in Chile, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Uruguay. In the United 
States six years, he has played with the 
Atlanta Symphony and Philharmonic. 

This is Rodolfo’s first season with the 
North Carolina Symphony, He says, “I enjoy 
it very much.” 

Viola player Bob Hoffmann enjoys Pay 
with the orchestra, too. He returned th 
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year for his second season, after a 19-year 
absence. But his job as librarian, he says, 
“has its trials and tribulations.” 

As librarian, he is responsible for keep- 
ing the music in repair and for distributing 
it to the players and collecting it when they 
are through playing. Sometimes it seems that 
he is as much out of his chair as in it during 
a rehearsal. 

Hoffman is from Boston, and studied music 
privately with members of the Boston Sym- 
phony before going to the New England 
Conservatory. He has played with the Hous- 
ton and Dallas symphony orchestras and 
with orchestras in Florida and Virginia, 

Percussionist Wilson Moorman’s job ap- 
pears easier than some of the musicians’ 
at times. Wilson is primarily a timpanist, 
and since many scores call for little or no 
timpani he sometimes has nothing to do, 

There's just one other percussionist, 
though,” Wilson says, “so I help him out 
with scores that call for a lot.” 

Wilson returned to North Carolina this 
fall after playing with the orchestra the last 
eight weeks of last year’s 12-week season. 
He grew up in Newark, New Jersey. A Juilliard 
graduate, he has played with the Symphony 
of the New World in New York. 

Bill Kirschke is obviously proud of the 
orchestra he helps lead. These people,” he 
says, “are truly professional musicians . . . 
Music pulls them together.” 

Music and an effective conductor. 

Dr. Swalin demands as much from his 
musicians in rehearsal as he does in a con- 
cert. Dressed in the same kind of casual 
clothes the musicians are wearing—slacks 
and sweaters which contrast strongly with 
the dignified black they wear for concerts— 
he steps onto his small platform, raises his 
baton, and says, “All right.” 

The music begins. 

Dr. Swalin may sit for a minute on the 
stool placed on the platform for him, but he 
stands through most of the rehearsal. Some- 
times during a concentrated practice with a 
particular section, he takes several steps to- 
ward them, 

He tells the musicians what he wants. 
“You started that crescendo early,” he may 
say. Or, “You can get much more dramatic 
here.” 

And they give him what he wants. 


INCREASED RUSSIAN NAVAL ACTIV- 
ITY IN THE MED 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, on Friday 
I obtained unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Star which 
pointed to increasing Russian naval ac- 
tivity in the Mediterranean. 

On Sunday, Mr. John I. Brooks, the 
Washington correspondent of the Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth Virginian Pilot, dis- 
cussed the history of the Russian build- 
up in the Mediterranean in a factual and 
thoughtful article. Mr. Brooks also re- 
viewed some of the implications of Rus- 
sia's new interest in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, I commend the article 
to the attention of Senators and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RUSSIAN MIDDLE East NAVAL FORCE 

TRIPLED IN A YEAR 
(By John I, Brooks) 

After the Israeli destroyer Eilat was sunk 
by a Russian-built missile, the most publi- 
cized response was the shelling of an Egyp- 
tian refinery and tank farm near Port Suez 
four days later. Small wonder, for the pillar 
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of fire and smoke from the burning oil was 
clearly visible at Port Said, about 90 miles 
away at the northern end of the Suez Canal. 

Yet on the same day as the shelling there 
was a little-noted Egyptian counter, sym- 
bolic of new periods and tensions in the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the nations along its 
coast. 

The government at Cairo, in a statement 
disavowing any intention of “a new act of 
revenge,” noted that three Russian men-of- 
war were on their way to Egypt for a “good- 
will visit.” When the Soviet ships showed up, 
there turned out to be about eight of them, 
mostly modern destroyer types. 

Although these events took place during 
the October observance of the 50th anni- 
versary of the Russian Revolution, when a 
goodwill visit would not have been inap- 
propriate, the timing of the Egyptian an- 
nouncement and the size of the Russian 
contingent suggest that “show of force“ 
would be a more descriptive term for the 
appearance. 

The use of a Russian missile against the 
Eilat, even though fired by Egyptians, and 
the destroyer visit a few days later are 
among recent developments which have 
seemed to indicate a Kremlin determination 
to maintain a significant naval presence in 
the sea which for two decades has been 
happy hunting waters for the U.S. 6th Fleet. 
Although Washington’s Kremlin-watchers 
are not yet convinced that the current high 
level of Soviet naval force in the Mediterra- 
nean is mt, it is undeniably there. 
The force is sufficiently large and varied to 
raise a legitimate question of appropriate 
American response. 

Purthermore, both senior naval officers at 
the Pentagon and military-political affairs 
observers at the State Department point out 
that the Mediterranean is not the only area 
of increased Soviet naval activity. Brushes 
between American and Russian naval ships 
have occurred during U.S. Pacific Fleet ma- 
neuvers, and Soviet submarines are known 
to be ranging ever farther from the homeland 
in their patrols. 

The Mediterranean, however, has been the 
scene of the most recent and intense Russian 
naval expansion. It furnishes concrete ex- 
amples of the kind of fleet the Soviets are 
putting into the water. 

On one day of November 1966, there were 
no more than a dozen Russian fleet units 
of all types in the Mediterranean. On the 
same day a year later, the total was 35. While 
the size of this force varies from week to 
week and from month to month, the year- 
apart figures are representative of the gen- 
eral force levels for the two periods. 

During the past several years, the pattern 
of Russian naval activity in the Mediter- 
Tanean has been seasonal, rising in the 
spring and falling in the autumn. This year 
the summer peak was at a record level, and 
there has been no appreciable decline in the 
fall. In all probability continuing Arab- 
Israeli tensions are responsible for this: The 
Soviets presumably feel that any sudden 
withdrawal now would embarrass their Arab 
friends. On the other hand, the Kremlin 
could become entranced with the possibil- 
ities of its new force and the publicity which 
has attended it. The days of the 12-ship fleet 
may be gone forever. 

As a rule the Russians have about a half- 
dozen submarines under the sea and 12 to 
18 sizeable combat ships on top of it, the 
rest of the Mediterranean fleet being made 
up of support ships and intelligence-gather- 
ing trawlers. By way of comparison, the 
United States usually has 20 to 25 major fleet 
units in the sea and a number of smaller 
ships. 

Numbers do not tell the whole story. The 
American fleet includes two attack aircraft 
carriers and the Russians have no such ships. 
Yet conditions today obviously are much 
closer to balance than they were a year ago. 

The U.S. Navy first ventured into the Medi- 
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terranean in 1801 to challenge the Tripolitan 
pirates but returned only occasionally dur- 
ing the ensuing years of British domination, 
It was not until after World War II that 
American interests, or more precisely the in- 
terests of the Western world, demanded a 
continuing U.S. force in the sea where naval 
warfare was born, 

The 6th Fleet came into being in 1948, a 
month after proclamation of the Free State of 
Israel, and while Arab-Israeli tensions have 
remained a major reason for keeping 
an American force in the Mediterranean, 
there are others: The current flareup over 
Cyprus provides one example, and in addition 
there are the sometimes inflammatory quar- 
rels among the Arabs themselves and the 
chronic instability of several North African 
and Near Eastern governments. 

The Fleet’s two really significant actions 
were the evacuation of civilians from Egypt 
and Israel during the Suez crisis of 1956 and 
the landing of Marines in Lebanon at the 
time of the threatened Nasserist coup there 
two years later. Basically, the fleet’s functions 
are protection of the NATO flank and region- 
al stabilization. 

One may hope the Russians have in mind 
a goal of stabilization in establishing their 
own Mediterranean naval force, but one is 
also entitled to doubt it. To analyze the 
situation created by the presence of the new 
Soviet fleet, it is necessary to look at its 
makeup. š 

The two most interesting elements in Rus- 
sia’s Mediterranean fleet are destroyers and 
cruisers armed with missiles and a contingent 
of amphibious ships. The missiles obviously 
give the Soviets the capacity to fight surface 
and anti-air battles, and the amphibious 
ships just as obviously enable Russia to “land 
the marines” in good old American fashion. 

Russian inclusion of anti-ship missiles in 
the batteries of several surface vessels is 
something of a puzzler. These missiles enable 
the Soviet fleet to fight surface engagements, 
but this is a form of warfare written off by 
many strategists as obsolete, 

The Styx missile which sent the Eilat to 
the bottom was fired from a patrol boat in 
Port Said harbor, about 17 miles from its 
target. The Styx is probably the most primi- 
tive of the surface-to-surface missiles in the 
Russian arsenal, with a speed slower than 
that of jet aircraft, a warhead with an ex- 
plosive force of about 1,000 pounds and a 
range of about 20 miles. Judging from its 
performance in October, its guidance system 
would appear to be accurate. 

Retired Admiral Arleigh Burke recently 
drew a comparison between the Styx and the 
Regulus, an American missile developed dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration but aban- 
doned in 1958. The Regulus, however, was 
designed for a nuclear strike against short 
targets and was displaced by the Polaris now 
housed in U.S. fleet submarines on continu- 
ous patrol. The U.S. Navy never has had a 
missile whose primary mission was the de- 
struction of enemy ships. 

The Russians undoubtedly have more so- 
phisticated missiles than the Styx in their 
inventory. Some are thought to have con- 
siderably more range and to incorporate 
fairly advanced guidance systems. Navy offi- 
cials say, however, that all seem to be vul- 
nerable to electronic jamming, and test shots 
against the old Regulus indicate that they 
would be downed by U.S. airborne missiles, 

While the 6th Fleet has nothing compa- 
rable to Russian surface missilery, this causes 
no great concern in the Pentagon. Asked 
about the absence of surface missiles from 
the U.S. arsenal, Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, 
chief of naval operations, replied, “We have 
a pretty good surface-to-surface missile—it’s 
called an airplane.” 

A case can indeed be made for the prop- 
osition that Russia's surface missile deyel- 
opment is an effort to compensate for its 
lack of aircraft carriers. The Soviets are now 
completing one flattop and have another on 
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the way, but these seem to be primarily 
helicopter carriers. Experienced U.S. naval 
air officers say the Russians are a decade 
away from being able to build, equip and 
operate effectively anything like America’s 
fleet of 15 attack carriers. 

The surface missile has some advantages 
over the gun, but is immensely more expen- 
sive to fire, and opposed to the plane in sur- 
face combat it offers only a bit less yulner- 
ability to anti-aircraft fire and less risk of 
life because it has no pilot. More to the 
point, however, is the improbability of a So- 
viet-American surface battle in the Medi- 
terranean, or anywhere else for that matter. 
Missiles fired by Soviet warships at Ameri- 
can warships would be an engraved invita- 
tion to all-out war, and no strategist believes 
such a war is likely to begin at sea. 

The Russians could use their surface mis- 
siles to shoot up merchant ships trying to 
supply a government they sought to strangle, 
or the tiny naval forces of nations along 
the Mediterranean littoral. But even if the 
Russians had such intentions, it would make 
no sense for them to have developed so 
elaborate and expensive a set of weapons 
systems to carry out a mission which the 
powerful Soviet submarine force could ac- 
complish almost effortlessly. The Russian 
surface missile batteries actually seem to 
be one of those additions that most military 
forces make from time to time to increase 
their options. In effect they amount to little 
more than show-pleces. 

Will the United States build sophisticated 
missiles to attack surface shipping? Since 
both America and the U.S. S. R. bend every 
effort to avoid direct confrontation, and the 
things are all but useless in any other situa- 
tion, in all probability such missiles would 
add little to national or allied security. They 
would seem to stand small chance of passing 
a “cost effectiveness” test of the kind im- 
posed by retiring Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara. 

Yet it is entirely possible that some kind 
of surface missile program will be launched 
by the Navy. This is not a function of stra- 
tegic need but of what may be called the 
politics of weaponry, the inevitable pressure 
which builds up to force U.S. duplication of 
so many categories of military hardware 
created by the Russians (and, one may rea- 
sonably suppose, vice versa). The futility of 
opposing such pressure is well illustrated by 
the trampling of McNamara’s coldly logical 
opposition to deployment of an antiballis- 
tic missile system. Critics of any administra- 
tion find it easy to hurl charges of “gaps” 
in the nation’s defense, and incumbents find 
it hard to defend the gaps whether or not 
they’re really there. 

Defense and State Department officials are 
more concerned about the implications of the 
Russian amphibious ships in the Mediter- 
ranean than about the surface missiles, No 
one really expects Russian troops to storm 
the beaches of the Mediterranean on a mis- 
sion of naked conquest, but there are other 
possible patterns of aggression less removed 
from reality. 

These patterns are not necessarily related 
to current Arab-Israeli hostility, In fact, re- 
cent history suggests that even if their Arab 
friends were in danger of yet another hu- 
miliation in a renewal of combat with Israel, 
the Russians would not land troops in sup- 
port of Nasser and his allies. Only within its 
own satellite sphere has the Soviet Union 
risked direct application of force since World 
War II. 

It is possible that the Kremlin might de- 
cide that the Middle East stakes were high 
enough, or that its prestige could not survive 
another smashing of the Arabs it has done so 
much to encourage. The adventure of a Rus- 
sian landing is not to be ruled out altogether. 
Nevertheless, on balance, the picture of So- 
viet landing forces hitting the beach to bol- 
ster sagging Arab armies fails to convince, 

More persuasive “scenarios” to borrow a 
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term dear to the Pentagon-endowed think 
tanks, can be written to show other dangers 
inherent in the Russian amphibious force. 

For one thing, the very nature of these new 
vessels is interventionist. Missiles like the 
Styx, as the Eilat incident showed, can be 
sold, loaned or given to another nation for 
spectacular demonstrations; but Soviet land- 
ing ships are useless without Soviet marines, 
and any use of such forces would represent 
an alarming reversal of the non-involvement 
policy which has dominated Russian actions 
since 1945. Thus the mere fact that the am- 
phibious ships are in the Mediterranean in- 
dicates that the Kremlin today is less con- 
cerned at least with the appearance of non- 
involvement than it has been in the past. 

Largely through military assistance and 
some economic aid, Russia has taken the 
offensive in the Near East and North Africa, 
and if this trend continues to the point 
where a Socialist state is proclaimed along 
the Mediterranean Shore, or one or more of 
the coastal nations are reduced to client 
status, the dangers of a Soviet intervention 
will have been multiplied. 

Russia has been slow to make military 
commitments, but when its assistance to a 
developing nation creates a dependency by 
that nation upon Moscow, a two-way process 
of influence is set into motion. A dependent 
nation acquires a degree of leverage upon its 
donor because of the big investment in- 
volved and the embarrassment the major 
power might suffer if the smaller nation were 
to crumble. 

Thus the Russians might one day receive 
a cry for help from a beleaguered government 
in Egypt, Syria or perhaps even Algeria. 

Needless to say, these principles and dan- 
gers apply in regions other than the Medi- 
terranean. This is especially so in the light 
of the recent mushrooming of the Russian 
merchant fleet, a valuable instrument for 
the Kremlin in any campaign of economic 
aggression. 

In a recently published analysis of the 
Soviet merchant marine, the U.S. Maritime 
Administration argues with some persuasive- 
ness that this new civilian fleet is designed 
mainly to meet Russia’s own commercial 
needs and that efforts to use it to fight rate 
wars, with the aim of subjugating foreign 
economies, would be self-defeating for the 
Kremlin. MarAd concedes, however, that the 
state-owned fleet “can be used as a political 
instrument for economic purposes and an 
economic instrument for political purposes.” 

Certainly the newly swollen merchant ma- 
rine gives Russia increased opportunity to 
create client states. Naval strategists point 
out that it also provides the capability of 
supporting troops in wars far from the Rus- 
sian homeland. 

The amphibious force, however, represents 
a clearer and more present danger than the 
merchant marine. So long as no major Rus- 
sian naval force was present in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Kremlin could afford to be deaf 
to an appeal for help when its friends got 
into trouble. “What can we do?” the Soviet 
government could justifiably ask. 

The Russians still could decline to become 
involved, but with landing ships cruising the 
sea, this becomes a more difficult position to 
take. Some close students of Russian policy 
think that in this sense, the amphibious 
force may prove an embarrassment to Mos- 
cow, particularly since it would be hard to 
use the ruse of “volunteers” to cover inter- 
vention when the alleged volunteers would 
be marines who had been on patrol for just 
such a contingency. 

Experienced observers in Washington do 
not believe Russia really is spoiling for a 
fight in the Mediterranean. They think the 
Russian naval force probably was originally 
created primarily to shore up the nation’s 
maritime flanks—the Baltic coasts of East 
Germany and Poland and the Black Sea 
coasts of Romania and Bulgaria—possibly 
with some thought of increased capacity to 
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compete more evenly with the Chinese and 
the West in such far places as Indonesia, 
They cannot deny the fact of Russian pres- 
ence in the Mediterranean, but they link it 
chiefly with the Arab-Israeli situation. 

These observers admit, however, that the 
side-by-side presence of numbers of Russian 
and American ships heightens the risk of an 
accidental involvement, some unforeseen in- 
cident which could trigger a chain of events 
with terrifying consequences. 

The proper American response to the kind 
of threat embodied in the new Soviet landing 
ships must be as varied as the threat itself 
is ambiguous, U.S. officials believe. The pure- 
ly military response consists of keeping a 
balanced naval force in the areas where 
American interests are involved, and Moorer 
said he thinks the far-flung possibilities of 
the trouble increase the advantages of nu- 
clear power for the U.S. fleet. 

Another, more basic response, lies in ac- 
tivities outside the Pentagon. American of- 
ficials overseas must do eve: possible 
to point out to the developing nations the 
dangers of dependency on the Soviet Union, 
or indeed on any single power. In this ef- 
fort they will be helped by the spirit of 
neutralism, long a bete noire in Washing- 
ton's ideological bestiary. 

Russia’s full intentions remain a mystery 
at this time and may not be wholly artic- 
ulated in Moscow. The greatest significance 
of Russian naval development may be the 
implied acceptance of a limited war strategy, 
for the U.S.S.R. remained strapped to a 
policy of massive retaliation far longer than 
did the United States. In the sense that this 
augurs well for the continued existence of 
human civilization, it can only be encour- 


aging. 

But in the Mediterranean, whatever the 
Russians may intend, they have succeeded 
chiefly in making that part of the world far 
more dangerous than it was a few years ago. 


SS “PRESIDENT VAN BUREN”—THE 
FASTEST FREIGHTER AFLOAT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, a new 
record, a record of which the entire 
American merchant marine and indeed 
all America can be proud, was set last 
week when the fastest freighter in the 
world, the SS President Van Buren, 
reached San Francisco from Yokohama 
in the elapsed time of 7 days, 15 hours, 
6 minutes. 

This bettered by more than 27 hours 
the best previous mark eastbound of 8 
days, 18 hours, and 35 minutes, set by 
the Japanese merchantman Italy Maru 
on August 27 of this year. 

The President Van Buren made a clean 
sweep of all existing records when she 
arrived at San Francisco the night of 
December 6. 

She made the voyage of 4,678 miles at 
an average speed of 25.55 knots, 29.38 
miles per hour. This establishes a clear 
fact—the President Van Buren is easily 
the fastest nonmilitary ship in the 
Pacific. 

Her skipper, Capt. Wallace H. Holt, re- 
ported that the big 21,000-ton automated 
ocean greyhound has performed up to all 
expectations. 

We had some rough seas slow us down 
toward the end of the voyage, but the rest 
of the way was pretty smooth sailing. Under 
ideal conditions we would have averaged over 
26 knots all the way— 


He said. 


We had some intervals when we were doing 
28 knots. 
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The Port of San Francisco is awarding 
a blue riband in recognition of the great 
record established by this new ship of 
the American President Lines. This will 
be the first such formal speed award in 
the Pacific. The riband is a large flag 
notched at the fiying end with the words 
“Fastest Crossing Transpacific’ em- 
blazoned on it with the name of the ship 
and the seal of the Port of San Francisco. 

Mr. President, I take particular pride 
in the SS President Van Buren’s feat. I 
do so for three reasons. First, this is a 
demonstration that when the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 is appropriately im- 
plemented, the United States can turn 
out the finest merchant ships in the 
world. 

Second, because the American Presi- 
dent Lines had the gumption and fore- 
sight to provide for a new fleet of mer- 
chant liners, of which the SS President 
Van Buren is the first. This fine vessel 
now proudly bearing the Pacific speed 
record was built by Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Co., at Pascagoula, Miss. 

Third, my reasons for glorying in this 
achievement are entirely personal, be- 
cause the SS President Van Buren was 
1 reat by my wife, Vide, on January 


SENATOR  NELSON’S SPLENDID 
FIGHT FOR LOWER MEDICINE 
PRICES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, my 
colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] 
has had a stormy but highly productive 
year as chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business Subcommittee 
that is investigating the drug industry. 

His brilliant investigative work has 
called national attention to the unnec- 
essary expense of medicine for American 
citizens. The results of his work are 
already reflected in lower bills for 
municipalities throughout the country 
which had been buying drugs on a brand 
name instead of on a generic basis. The 
Senate adopted an amendment to the 
social security bill this year that was 
largely an outgrowth of the Nelson in- 
vestigation. 

But Senator Netson has suffered seri- 
ous attacks from the drug industry, at- 
tacks that have not deterred him. 

Recently the West Virginia Daily News 
praised Senator Netson’s fine work. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Bovaqvuer ro NELSON 

After six months of hard work and much 
criticism, the Nelson Committee, headed by 
Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.), has scored 
outstanding achievements of its investiga- 
tion of the drug industry. 

Though the committee has a great deal of 
further work to handle, its accomplishments 
to date should be noted, and praised. 

First, George Squibb, former vice president 
of a top drug firm, broke industry ranks 
with a 30-page memo which said high 
prices “cannot be justified satisfactorily.” 

Second, two huge drugstore chains, with 
over 400 outlets, announced new policies de- 
signed to encourage doctors to use official or 
generic drug names in prescriptions, rather 
than higher priced trade names. 
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Third, five major drug company presidents 
admitted in testimony before the committee 
that Americans pay higher prices for their 
drugs than citizens of any other country— 
even when comparing identical drugs from 
a single manufacturer. 

In his pointed remarks, to other members 
of the drug industry, Squibb said, “The 
Achilles heel of the pharmaceutical industry 
is high drug prices.” He pointed out that 
trade-name drugs often cost six, 10, 20 times 
more than their generic competitors. 

“It is not enough to say that trade-name 
drugs should be expected to cost more,” 
Squibb said; “It is the size of this differen- 
tial that seems to be inexplicable by any 
normal standards of accounting.” 

Striking down another popular drug in- 
dustry claim, Squibb said, “The indus- 
try ... cannot lay all of its higher prices 
to research expense. The drug industry has 
never refuted the late Senator Kefauver's 
findings that research costs of the 20 major 
drug companies represented only 6.4 per cent 
of the total sales dollar.” 

We commend Senator Nelson on his un- 
stinting work in this area. The attacks that 
have been showered upon him have not been 
easy to uphold. Yet he has held steadfast 
and worked for what is obviously the good 
of the American citizen, and not of a small 
pressure group. And for this he is to be com- 
mended. 


PRESIDENT CALLS ON BUSINESS 
COUNCIL TO MAKE NATION'S 
PROSPERITY PERSONAL CONCERN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, at a speech before the Busi- 
ness Council this week, President John- 
son called on the Nation's businessmen 
to refrain from avoidable price increases 
and to intensify their competitive efforts. 

He stated: 

If members of an industry attempt to 
raise prices and profit margins—even when 
they clearly have excess capacity—we are 
bound to have rising prices. 


The President pointed out that for 82 
straight months covering the period of 
both the Kennedy administration and 
his own, our country has known sus- 
tained prosperity. The American econ- 
omy has never shown such strength and 
vitality. 

But he warned the council that in the 
days ahead we should expect challenges 
which threaten our prosperity. Devalua- 
tion of the British pound, the gold re- 
serve challenge, our chronic balance-of- 
payments problem, all present such chal- 
lenges. 

As serious a challenge is presented by 
the present clamor for high tariff walls. 
As a longstanding supporter of trade ex- 
pansion, I was very happy to hear the 
President point out to the Nation’s busi- 
nessmen that international trade must 
be a two-way street. He said that this 
trade must present fair and competitive 
rates. I am in stanch agreement with 
the President when he stated: 

You cannot win this race confined by the 
quotas or high tariff walls the protectionists 
demand, Those walls have always been bar- 
riers to profits. You will win the race with 
time-tested American business methods— 
efficiency, better products, lower costs and 
prices, 

Even though we know that a key to balance 
of payments is to export more, we also know 
this: If our prices rise faster than those of 
Our overseas competitors, our exports will 
suffer and our imports will grow. 
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The President made it abundantly 
clear that our country’s continued pros- 
perity is our personal concern; that if 
we all exercise reasonable prudence 
maybe we can continue with 82 more 
months of sustained prosperity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the President’s re- 
marks to the Business Council be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE BUSI- 
NESS COUNCIL, DECEMBER 6, 1967 


If we wanted to celebrate the triumphs of 
our economy tonight, we would have cause 
enough, 

We are now in the 82nd month of the 
American economic miracle. This sustained 
prosperity is unparalleled in our history. 

But it is not celebration which summons 
us. 
We are here, rather, to look at the other 
side of the ledger—to assess some of the chal- 
lenges that now threaten our prosperity. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY PROBLEMS 


America’s role in world trade and finance 
is crucial to our prosperity and that of all 
free nations. 

World trade has quadrupled since World 
War I. We have helped to create that trade 
and we have shared fully in its benefits. 

In the world network of trade, America’s 
role is doubly important. Our dollar stands 
at its center—the medium of exchange for 
most international transactions. 

The recent devaluation of the British 
pound—with the tremors of uncertainty it 
stirred—makes it even more imperative that 
we maintain confidence in the dollar. 

In the wake of devaluation, we witnessed a 
remarkable display of international financial 
cooperation. A speculative attack on the sys- 
tem was decisively repelled. 

It was repelled because we stood firmly 
behind our pledge—which I reaffirm today— 
to convert the dollar to gold at $35 an ounce. 

It was repelled because the leading gov- 
ernments of the western world joined with 
us in that successful defense, at a relatively 
small cost in reserves, 

But we cannot rest on this victory. We must 
look ahead. As world trade expands, so must 
the liquidity required to finance it. That 
liquidity need not rest on the uncertainties 
of gold production, consumption and specu- 
lation. Nor can its supply be the responsibil- 
ity of any one country. 

So even as we reaffirm our pledge to keep 
our dollars strong—and every ounce of our 
gold stock stands behind that pledge—we 
must look beyond gold. 

We will press the case for other reserves 
which can strengthen the international 
monetary system of tomorrow. 

We are joined with other nations in this 
venture. 

Already we have laid out a blueprint. The 
agreement reached at the International 
Monetary Fund meeting in Rio is a first im- 
portant step. It points the way to the crea- 
tion of supplementary reserves backed by 
the full faith and credit of the participating 
nations, 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

A healthy balance of payments is essential 
to a sound dollar. 

After a decade of deficits, our balance of 
payments problem still challenges the best 
efforts of government and business. 

In recent years we have made some very 
real progress. But we find some of that prog- 
ress Offset by the cost of our defense efforts 
in Southeast Asia, and by events surround- 
ing the devaluation of the pound. 

This calls for special effort—by both gov- 
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ernment and business—to press even harder 
for progress. 

Our investments in defense and foreign aid 
are vital to the security of every American. 
But, for our part in government, we are re- 
ducing to the barest minimum the drain of 
these essential activities on our balance of 
payments. 

Business, too, has responded to the chal- 
lenge. 

In the voluntary balance of payments pro- 
gram, we have seen one of the finest examples 
of cooperative effort with government. Many 
firms have helped to reduce the deficit. They 
have borrowed funds overseas to finance for- 
eign investments rather than borrow here 
and export our dollars abroad. Others have 
chosen to defer or scale down their invest- 
ments. 

We ask for even greater voluntary coopera- 
tion in 1968. 

Before your dollars flow abroad to another 
industrial nation, ask yourself: Is this for 
an essential project? If it is, why can’t you 
finance it overseas? 

I know that borrowing overseas may cost 
an extra point or so in interest. But it is 
a necessary investment. It will strengthen 
the economy in which we all have a share. 


EXPANDING OUR EXPORTS 


The best way to strengthen our balance 
of payments is to expand our exports. 

We used to talk of the world market in 
terms of billions of dollars—and more re- 
cently hundreds of billions. Now the econo- 
mists tell us those measures no longer suf- 
fice. 

The size of the economy outside the United 
States today exceeds $1 trillion. 

American business has only begun to fight 
for this market. 

I hope you will take this message back 
to the board rooms of America; Get going 
on exports. ‘ 

We in government have helped you to pro- 
mote and finance your sales to other markets 
abroad. We hope to do even more in the 
future. 

But I ask business to remember this: Trade 
must be a two-way street. Trade must be a 
fair and competitive race. 

You cannot win this race confined by the 
quotas or high tariff walls the protectionists 
demand. Those walls have always been bar- 
riers to profits. You will win the race with 
time-tested American business methods— 
efficiency, better products, lower costs and 
prices. 

Even though we know that a key to bal- 
ance of payments is to export more, we 180 
know this: 

If our prices rise faster than those of our 
overseas competitors, our exports will suffer 
and our imports will grow. 

A growing export surplus demands that 
we maintain a higher degree of price sta- 
bility than our competitors. We have done 
that over the past seven years. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF BUSINESS AND LABOR 


The challenge to business and labor is no 
less compelling than the challenge to gov- 
ernment. 

We know that wage and price changes are 
inevitable—and desirable—in a free enter- 
prise system. 

But those changes must be restrained by 
a recognition of the fundamental national 
interest in maintaining a stable level of 
over-all prices, 

If strong labor unions insist on a wage 
rise twice the nationwide increase in output 
per man-hour—even where there is no real 
labor shortage—we are bound to have rising 
prices. 

If members of an industry attempt to 
raise prices and profit margins—even when 
they clearly have excess capacity—we are 
bound to have rising prices. 

Nobody benefits from a wage-price spiral. 
Labor knows that it does not. You know that 
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business does not. And surely the American 
people do not. 

Yet business says it is labor’s responsibil- 
ity to break the spiral, and labor says it is 


yours. 

I say it is everyone’s responsibility. 

It is the responsibility of Government, of 
labor, and of business. 

I intend to urge labor to restrain its de- 
mands for excessive wage increases. 

I am urging business tonight to refrain 
from avoidable price increases, and to in- 
tensify its competitive efforts, 

To both I say: It is your economy—your 
jobs and profits we need to protect. It is your 
dollar whose strength we must maintain. 

For the first time, America is fighting for 
freedom abroad without resorting to wage 
and price controls at home. 

Voluntary restraint has made involuntary 
curbs unnecessary. 

This is the way it should be done. 

This is the way it can be done—if busi- 
ness and labor meet their responsibilities. 


PROJECT GASBUGGY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, December 10, 1967, at 2:30 p.m., 
eastern standard time, an extraordinary 
event took place in New Mexico. A nuclear 
device of about 25 kilotons was detonated 
4,000 feet below the surface of the ground 
in order to stimulate production and in- 
crease ultimate recovery of natural gas 
from deep within the earth. 

The nuclear device was detonated as 
planned. It will, of course, take some time 
before the effectiveness of the shot in 
producing natural gas can be evaluated. 
Drilling must now be done to tap the un- 
derground region involved in this experi- 
ment. 

This undertaking, called Project Gas- 
buggy, is a joint Government-industry 
venture to develop the peaceful atom. If 
it is successful it will pave the way for 
other nonmilitary uses of nuclear energy. 

It is vital to U.S. interest—and to the 
whole world—that we concentrate our ef- 
forts on harnessing the atom for peace. 
Twenty-five years ago this month the 
first chain reaction was attained under 
the stadium at Stagg Field, Chicago, by 
Enrico Fermi. Since that time, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy so eloquently put it: 

Every man, woman and child lives under a 
nuclear sword of Damocles, hanging by the 
slenderest of threads, Capable of being cut at 
any moment by accident or miscalculation 
or by madness. The weapons of war must be 
abolished before they abolish us. 


It is my hope that in the next quarter 
century the world will move away from 
the abyss of a nuclear holocaust toward 
reaping benefits from this great gift that 
God has given us. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial published in today’s New York 
Times, commenting on the Project Gas- 
buggy, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FORWARD WITH THE GaAsBUGGY 

If the hopes of its sponsors are even partly 
realized, yesterday’s nuclear explosion almost 
a mile underground in New Mexico will mark 
a major advance in the application of atomic 


energy for peaceful purposes. Theoretical 
considerations suggest that the explosion 
may have so altered the geological formation 
involved that large quantities of natural gas 
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will be freed from its rocky abode and made 
available for use. 

If this hypothesis proves correct, estimates 
indicate that the nation’s resources of eco- 
nomically recoverable gas will be more than 
doubled, And, if nuclear explosions can aid 
the gas industry, the possibility opens that 
they will also prove useful for increasing the 
supply of recoverable oil and for aiding the 
mining industry generally. 

More broadly, Project Gasbuggy pioneers 
the entire area of utilizing nuclear explosions 
constructively for human benefit. Until yes- 
terday the peaceful atom has been for all 
practical purposes the nonexplosive atom, as 
it has been harnessed in existing nuclear 
power plants and in the incredibly varied 
medical and other employments of radio- 
active substances, But even at the beginning 
of the nuclear age a quarter-century ago, it 
was apparent that vast potentialities existed 
for using nuclear explosions as a sort of 
superdynamite to help build canals, harbors 
and the like, 

A major technical problem in the way of all 
such uses, however, is that posed by the 
resulting radioactivity. This problem may 
bedevil even the use of gas liberated by 
yesterday's blast. At a symposium preceding 
Project Gasbuggy, one participant warned 
that pollution of the gas by radioactive trit- 
ium would require dilution of the fuel by 
uncontaminated gas. Unless a thoroughly 
“clean” nuclear explosive is developed, the 
problem of radioactive pollution of the 
atmosphere and of the earth moved would 
attend any use for surface construction tasks. 

Nevertheless, the general assumption is 
that technical obstacles of this nature will be 
surmounted and that the future will see 
nuclear power used to move mountains, both 
literally and figuratively. It is precisely this 
conviction that explains the strenuous oppo- 
sition some nonnuclear powers have exhib- 
ited in the Geneva disarmament negotia- 
tions to any nuclear nonproliferation treaty 
that might block their access to atomic ex- 
plosives for nonmilitary purposes. 

The ease with which a nuclear explosive 
can turn from benefactor to annihilator 
makes it imperative that a workable system 
be devised for insuring the availability of 
such explosives for genuinely peaceful use 
anywhere in the world without a spread of 
membership in the nuclear club. 


THE NITROGEN FERTILIZER PLANT 
IN TUNIS, N.C. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that of 13 new 
major facilities in which our Nation’s 
farmer co-ops are currently investing, 
only one is located in a metropolitan area. 

I think it is highly meaningful when 
the directors and management of farm- 
er-owned enterprises elect to locate 
their new operations in rural America. 
It is meaningful because they, perhaps 
more than any other business group, 
know rural America. They know its 
people. They know its services. They 
know what they can expect from it in 
terms of labor and in terms of all the 
services they require when they build a 
processing plant or other facility in a 
rural community. 

The 90th Congress has been concerned 
in a number of ways with programs that 
encourage a proper population balance 
between rural and urban areas. None of 
us wants to see our rural towns and 
smaller cities dry up for lack of job op- 
portunities for the people there. We find 
it depressing to watch our people from 
rural areas pile into the big cities to lose 
their personal identity and their dig- 
nity—and reduce themselves to a statis- 
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tic, to one of the thousands of unem- 
ployed. 

That is why I think it significant every 
time a new plant goes up in a rural com- 
munity. It creates jobs in the new plant 
and also more jobs in the new business 
it generates and the new transportation, 
utilities, and other services it requires. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
am pleased to see that the community 
of Tunis in North Carolina has been se- 
lected as the site for a $32 million co-op 
nitrogen fertilizer production and stor- 
age complex. 

This will be a regional facility serving 
farmers in a number of States, It will be 
a joint enterprise by co-ops with head- 
quarters in four States, including North 
Carolina. I desire to commend the Sena- 
tors from three neighboring States for 
having constituents who are exercising 
such sound business judgment by invest- 
ing their share of the $32 million in 
North Carolina. 

The co-op owners of the new plant 
will be FCX, Inc., of Raleigh, N.C.; Cot- 
ton Producers Association of Atlanta, 
Ga.; Tennessee Farmers Cooperative of 
Lavergne, Tenn.; and Southern States 
Cooperative of Richmond, Va. It will be 
operated by a subsidiary of Farmers 
Chemical Association of Chattanooga. 

I am happy to see this consolidated 
action take shape in North Carolina. As 
I have mentioned, it will generate new 
business and jobs. And it will do more 
than that. It will turn out a farm pro- 
duction item within the geographic 
area where farmers are using the prod- 
uct. 

The consolidated investment enables 
farmers themselves to own a multimil- 
lion dollar production facility for nitro- 
gen—an essential in today’s farming 
operations. It gives farmers control over 
the pricing of this crop production input. 

Farmers this facility will serve—in 
North Carolina and in neighboring 
States—all will benefit. 

I mentioned that 12 of 13 new co-op 
facilities are going up in rural commu- 
nities across the Nation, The total num- 
ber is over 40 major facilities that co-ops 
are constructing this year in nonmetro- 
politan areas. 

That is from estimates by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Farmer Coopera- 
tive Service which has worked with some 
of these co-ops in determining the feasi- 
bility of new facilities and selecting con- 
struction locations, 

I would like to mention that this assist- 
ance has been at the direction of Con- 
gress. It has been the intent of Congress 
that research, studies, and technical help 
from the Department of Agriculture go 
further than production practices on the 
farm. Congress has directed the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide assist- 
ance that helps farmers market their 
products and acquire supplies and serv- 
ices to operate their farm businesses. 

Use of Farmer Cooperative Service 
findings and recommendations by these 
farmer co-ops in determining new facil- 
ity needs and in selecting construction 
locations is an excellent example of prog- 
ress in the fulfillment of legislative pro- 
visions. 

I think it timely, Mr. President, to 
recognize the work of Farmer Coopera- 
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tive Service in assisting our farmer asso- 
ciations. 


ASSISTANCE OF DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE PERSONNEL IN 
PASSAGE OF WHOLESOME MEAT 
ACT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in my 
remarks the other day before the ac- 
ceptance on the conference report on the 
Wholesome Meat Act, I singled out some 
persons whom I believed to be especially 
important to that legislative victory. 

My remarks were extemporaneous, 
and unfortunately I neglected to com- 
mend many persons in the Department 
of Agriculture who ably and fearlessly 
contributed to the success of this cause. 

Rod Leonard, head of the Consumer 
Marketing Service; Mr. Charles W. Bucy, 
Assistant General Counsel for Market- 
ing, Consumer Regulatory Laws, Re- 
search, and Operations; Dr. Robert K. 
Somers, Deputy Administrator of the 
Consumer and Marketing Service; and 
many others contributed effectively to 
this effort. 

Without the 1962 and 1967 reports 
prepared by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, detailing the shocking conditions in 
some intrastate plants, this legislation 
could not have passed. Throughout this 
struggle, the Department was most effec- 
tive, and I would not want this fact to 
go unnoticed. 


IS GREAT BRITAIN IN NEED OF 
AMERICAN BEEF? 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, within 
the past few weeks the British livestock 
industry has been struck by dreaded hoof 
and mouth disease. Despite the great ad- 
vances of modern veterinary medicine, 
this fearsomely contagious disease has 
no cure and the only known method of 
control is total quarantine and then 
slaughter of all cloven hoofed animals in 
the infected area. 

At least 250,000 head of livestock in 
Great Britain have already been slaugh- 
tered. New outbreaks assure that this 
necessary slaughter will go much higher. 

This is a severe blow to the British 
livestock industry and will likely have 
adverse effects throughout the consumer 
sector of the economy. 

Mr. President, the loss here is greater 
than just the number of livestock slaugh- 
ters, great as this may be, because one of 
the protective measures taken by the 
British Government is the imposition of 
an embargo on the importation of Argen- 
tine beef. In the past, Argentina supplied 
about 30 percent of all British beef im- 
ports. 

In view of these circumstances, I won- 
der if the American beef industry—the 
producers, the packers, and the ship- 
pers—and the American Government 
have fully and adequately explored all 
the possible steps that might be taken to 
help supply Britain, in their time of need, 
with adequate quantities of American 
beef? It would certainly seem desirable 
that, given the large quantities and ex- 
cellent quality of available American 
beef, we should make sure that all aspects 
of the situation are adequately and fully 
explored. 
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UNITED STATES MUST LEAD IN 
THE STRUGGLE FOR UNIVERSAL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, etched 
into the base of the Statue of Liberty are 
the words: 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


I feel that these eight famous words 
symbolize the United States as a great 
land of opportunity. This simple sen- 
tence carries the thought that everyone 
who comes to this country will have the 
opportunity to make more of his or her 
life here than anywhere else. 

The history of our Nation has been a 
long story of the continuing battle for 
human rights—the chance to live in a 
democracy. 

We can be proud of our heritage of 
struggle against those traditional foes 
of human dignity—racial, religious and 
economic discrimination. 

But we cannot allow ourselves the lux- 
ury of self-satisfaction for what we have 
been able to accomplish. 

Our concern for the dignity of man 
heightens rather than diminishes our 
international responsibilities in the fight 
for human rights. We must not merely 
offer cooperation, but instead give active 
leadership to this struggle. 

I see no better way than for the Sen- 
ate and the Nation to resolve to meet 
that responsibility by ratifying now the 
Human Rights Conventions on Forced 
Labor, Freedom of Association, Genocide, 
and the Political Rights of Women. 


THE RECONSTRUCTED TANKER 
AMERICAN TRADER 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
launching of an American-flag tanker is 
always an event of major economic sig- 
nificance, both for my own State and for 
the country. 

On December 6, 1967, the American 
Trading & Production Corp., launched 
the reconstructed tanker, SS American 
Trader. The ship has been completely 
reconditioned—with a brandnew mid- 
body and fore-body—at a cost of $5 mil- 
lion. 

The SS American Trader is 27,500 
deadweight tons, is equipped with gear 
turbines of 8,500 shaft horsepower, ca- 
pable of 15 % knots, and is fitted through- 
out with the latest marine equipment—a 
perfect example of the sort of modern, 
efficient tanker produced in this country 
better than anywhere else in the world. 

On the occasion of the launching, Mr. 
Frank J. Murphy, general manager of 
the Marine Division of American Trad- 
ing & Production Corp., delivered a short 
address that serves as an apt reminder 
of the vigor of the American-flag tanker 
fleet. I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY FRANK J. MURPHY, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER OF THE MARINE DIVISION OF AMERICAN 
TRADING & PRODUCTION CORP., ON DECEMBER 
6, 1967, In Newrorr News, VA., WHEN 
THE SEA TRIALS OF THE RECONSTRUCTED SS 
“AMERICAN TRADER” TOOK PLACE 
Along with Newport News Shipbuilding & 

Dry Dock Co. American Trading & Produc- 
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tion Corporation welcomes you to our cele- 
bration commemorating the debut, so to 
speak, of the New S. S. American Trader. 

The event, naturally, is a major one in the 
history of the Marine Division of American 
Trading & Production Corporation. It repre- 
sents the culmination of long planning and 
hard work. Behind a production of this na- 
ture—stand many, many, people... a large 
number of whom are here tonight... bro- 
kers, charterers, bankers, shipbuilders, law- 
yers, underwriters, merchant mariners repre- 
sentatives of classification societies and gov- 
ernmental regulatory agencies and many 
others, I am tempted to single out individ- 
uals by name in appreciation of their con- 
tributions, but rather than run the risk of 
overlooking someone, allow me to acknowl- 
edge a job well done by offering all who have 
participated and all who will participate in 
this venture. . .. our sincere thanks. 

In the world of tankers today. . made 
up of outsizes from giant economy to super 
supers, The American Trader may appear 
relatively small in size. However, such super 
tankers—for the most part—are one grade 
crude oil carriers—too large for specialized 
trading and .. . because of size.. . not adapt- 
able to the U.S. Flag Trades. It is our opinion 
(shared in by some others) that the ideal 
tanker size for flexibility in the American 
Flag Bulk Trades is between 25,000 and 30,- 
000 Dead Weight Tons. 

It is no coincidence, therefore, that The 
American Trader is about 27,500 Dead Weight 
Tons. She is equipped with gear turbine en- 
gines of 8,500 shaft horsepower, capable of 
15% knots, completely coated inside and out 
and can segregate and transport multiple 
grades of bulk products. Including 
Grade “A” petroleum products, The vessel’s 
machinery and gear have undergone a 
thorough inspection and overhaul. .. . her 
rudder has been completely reconstructed. ... 
a new stack has been fitted and she has been 
equipped with a new propeller and tailshaft, 
Crew quarters and messrooms have been re- 
furbished and all accommodations air-con- 
ditioned. Other new equipment includes a 
modern radio console, new radar, new loran, 
new VHF and medium frequency radio tele- 
phones. .. even new crew washing machines, 
electric water coolers, refrigerators, a new 
3-ton compressor for ship’s reefer boxes and 
an electric galley range. Some of these items 
may not make the ship any safer or more 
seaworthy but they are essential to good 
morale and an efficient operation. 

American Trading & Production Corpora- 
tion has been at the forefront advocating an 
American Merchant Marine made up of ships 
which not only fiy the flag of the United 
States and employ American seamen ., and 
which are built in American shipyards by 
American labor. My principals .. . the Blau- 
stein Family. . are to be complimented for 
the support that they have given the Marine 
Division of the Company in the battle to 
retain American Flag privileges for Ameri- 
can-built vessels operating solely under the 
U.S. Flag. American Trading & Production 
Corporation, obviously, has a great deal of 
faith in the future of such an American Mer- 
chant Marine, 

In this respect .. and as further evidence 
of this faith. . . I am pleased to announce 
that we are going to have Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company deliver 
another 27,000 Dead Weight Ton tanker in 
the summer of 1969. With the Boyd Program 
presently laid to rest, I would hope that 
others would get into the same spirit and 
help the American Merchant Marine return 
to rightful place among the fleets of the 
world, 


NO PLACE IN PUBLIC DEBATE FOR 
LAWLESSNESS AND DISORDER 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I was 
presiding over the Senate earlier when 
the distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
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MANSFIELD] spoke. I share his concern 
over growing lawlessness and irresponsi- 
bility across the Nation. 

Acts of lawlessness and disorder have 
no place in the discussion of American 
policy either at home or abroad. Ameri- 
cans have the right to disagree, but there 
is no legal or constitutional right to 
break the laws of the land. 

I do not intend to surrender my free- 
dom of conscience or my right to speak 
out against policies that I believe are 
hurting the Nation. But I have no sym- 
pathy for those who engage in irrespon- 
sible or lawless demonstrations. Such 
actions only make it harder for those of 
us who are trying to carry on a thought- 
ful reconsideration of public policy. 

I believe in civil rights, but I detest civil 
disorder, It is imperative that we help 
the poor and the neglected, but it is 
equally imperative that we do whatever 
is necessary to end lawlessness and vio- 
lence in this country. 

I agree with former Vice President 
Nixon’s recent statement that violence 
and lawlessness here at home are a 
greater threat to our security than is 
Vietnam. 


PEACE CORPS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
State of Oregon has always been a lead- 
ing contributor to the Peace Corps, and 
at present more than 230 Peace Corps- 
men from Oregon are serving abroad to 
improve the living conditions of men, 
women, and children in underdeveloped 
nations. 

A significant view of what the Peace 
Corps has accomplished under the lead- 
ership of Peace Corps Director Jack 
Vaughn was summarized not long ago 
in the Sunday Oregonian. Because I know 
that Members of Congres share my in- 
terest in the Peace Corps, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Peace Corps FIRES YOUNG AMBITIONS 
(By Geoffrey Gould) 

WASHINGTON.—Just outside the office of 
Peace Corps Chief Jack Hood Vaughn is a 
large stuffed crow, mounted on a wall plaque. 

On a brass plate beneath the crow an in- 
scription says “It is larger than a dove and 
smaller than a hawk. It is noisy. It is clever. 
It is resourceful. Most of all perhaps, it has 
@ great capacity to learn and therefore it is 
a fitting Peace Corps symbol.” 

That is the way Sol Chafkin, a top idea 
man for Vaughn until he left the govern- 
ment last December, summed up what the 
Peace Corps meant to him. The image is 
idealistic but not maudlin or holier-than- 
thou, and it emphasizes the can do” aspect 
of the Peace Corps. 

That apparently is what the seven-year-old 
Peace Corps still means to thousands of col- 
lege graduates who apply every year for two- 
year, low-paid, hard-work overseas assign- 
ments in underdeveloped countries. 

WORK EXCITING 

From top to bottom it is next to impossi- 
ble to find anyone in the Peace Corps who 
has any doubts or reservations about what 
the outfit is doing. And Jack Vaughn is the 
most gung-ho of them all. 

A wiry ex-boxer with a sandy mustache, 
the pipe-smoking Vaughn told a visitor he 
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was well aware of the “swirling criticism” 
and the undercurrents of fear, anxiety and 
suspicion that seem to be abroad in the land, 
fed by the Vietnam war and racial disturb- 
ances. 

“But we somehow are immune,” he said. 
“There is nothing negative about us. It’s 
pretty exciting for an old bureaucrat like 
me to be associated with the young swingers 
of our society.” 

The Corps passed the 30,000 mark in its 
past and present volunteers a month ago. 
There are about 15,000 abroad now and 
Vaughn expects 17,000 by next August. 

Vaughn is convinced thas the returning 
volunteers are bringing an imoprtant input 
to American society from their experience 
abroad, and he is sure that one day an ex- 
Peace Corpsman will be president of the 
United States. 

One recent development others him— 
occasionally a volunteer wil! complete his 
training and go overseas only to be hauled 
back after a few months by liis local draft 
board to go into the armed fo ces. 

This has happened to 39 vol-nteers, mostly 
in the past year. “I think it is pretty bad,” 
Vaughn says. It is unrealistic and a terrible 
waste of taxpayers money ... it is down- 
right irresponsible.“ 

“If you believe as I co,” he adds, that 
nothing we do overseas is as important as 
the work of the Peace Corps over the long 
pull, building bridges to other countries, then 
it seems inconsistent and very bad.” 

But he says “I can’t do a damn thing 
about it.” He points out that after Peace 
Corps service a young man would still be 
eligible for the draft, but still local draft 
boards grab them now and then while they 
are abroad, 

MAN RETURNED 

Vaughn says the volunteers are encouraged 
to speak out on their beliefs while they 
are serving in foreign countries. He acknowl- 
edged that one volunteer was brought back 
from Chile for actively campaigning against 
the American involvement in Vietnam, “but 
that was because he decided to make a cause 
out of it, with speeches and press releases 
and so on, He was spending all his time 
on it.” 

Peace Corps training now is aimed at 
making useful agriculturists out of the col- 
lege graduates who volunteer. Teaching 
comes next and then community develop- 
ment and health care. This is a change in 
emphasis that has taken place in the year 
and a half since Vaughn took over the top 
job from Sargent Shriver. 

The volunteers, he said, “can be trained 
in a narrow skill up to a very high level. 
In 14 weeks we can teach them all they need 
to know about sugar beets, for instance. 
When he gets abroad he knows more than 
the peasants, and knows how to get help 
when he needs it.” Sugar beets are big in 
Tran, 

“The surprising thing is they like it,” he 
said. “You take a Princeton psychology major 
and teach him about poultry and he winds 
up being very intrigued.” 

Vaughn said there is no sign of any slack- 
ening of interest in the Peace Corps among 
the college generation. 

“What they want is participation, what 
they want is independence, what they want 
is maximum responsibility,” he said. The 
Peace Corps can tee to give them 
that, As long as we can offer that, we'll have 
adequate numbers.” 

Responsibility is delegated to the overseas 
staff and the volunteers, he said. “We don’t 
call any of the shots from here. I feel very 
strongly that we can’t be responsive in Wash- 
ington to the subtle and changing overseas 
needs. We have got to count on our people 
overseas.“ 

THREE SERVE 

Another recent development is the naming 

of female ex-volunteers as Corps country di- 
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rectors overseas for the first time. There are 
three of them now, including a former Miss 
California. 

A huge organization chart on one end of 
Vaughn’s office shows that nine of the cur- 
rent country directors, are ex-volunteers, 

But the Peace Corps staff is being con- 
stantly raided by universities, foundations 
and business, Vaughn said, and one of the 
raiders is Sargent Shriver, who keeps trying 
to snare Vaughn’s bright youngsters to work 
in his Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO). 

Vaughn says he would like to hang on to 
his job about as long as Shriver did—five 
years, which is the limit for all Peace Corps 
personnel. This policy is designed to keep a 
constant turnover and new blood coming in. 

“I feel so privileged, so really blessed by 
this opportunity,” Vaughn says, and he 
means it. “I guess I've got the best job 
there is.” 


KENNEDY AND JOHNSON VIETNAM 
POLICIES IDENTICAL IN PURPOSE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Philip 
Geyelin, of the Washington Post, has 
written a thoroughly documented and 
convincing article demonstrating the 
continuity of America’s Vietnam policy 
during the 6 years of the Kennedy and 
Johnson Presidencies. 

The Vietnam debate has been con- 
fused by false charges that the rationale 
of the war has shifted from defending 
Vietnam to containing China. Mr. Geye- 
lin shows that Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson continually stressed the fact 
that both containment of China and de- 
fense of Vietnam are logical reasons for 
our presence in Southeast Asia. 

The preservation of South Vietnam's 
independence flows logically from a larg- 
er policy aimed at demonstrating to Com- 
munist China that the United States will 
not allow Communist wars of national 
liberation to undermine the security of 
free Asia. 

President Kennedy stressed the dual 
nature of our policy on numerous occa- 
sions. For example, on September 9, 1963, 
he said emphatically that “China is so 
large” that “if South Vietnam went“ it 
would “give the impression that the wave 
of the future in Southeast Asia was 
China and the Communists.” 

President Kennedy was as determined 
as President Johnson that South Viet- 
nam's freedom be secured. In 1961, Ken- 
nedy said: 

The United States is determined that the 
Republic of Vietnam shall not be lost to the 
Communists for lack of any support which 
the United States can render, 


President Johnson has repeatedly 
stated that the defense of South Viet- 
nam bolsters all of Free Asia against 
Peking’s insurgency. The President long 
ago made clear that the Vietnamese war 
is “guided by North Vietnam and it is 
spurred by Communist China.” To let 
Vietnam fall would “shake the confidence 
of all Asia in the value of our American 
commitment,” 

Thus, as Mr. Geyelin concludes: 

The record is emphatic on one point: Pres- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson con- 
sistently gave the same rationale for Viet- 
nam—that its right to self-determination 
must not be allowed to be foreclosed by force 
because of the importance such a Communist 
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victory would have to the larger Communist 
Chinese threat in Asia. 


Our policy in Vietnam has been clear 
and consistent for 6 years. It is clear and 
consistent today. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Geyelin’s excellent article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Dec. 10, 1967] 
VIETNAM RATIONALE HASN’T SWITCHED 
(By Philip Geyelin) 

“The United States is determined that the 
Republic of Vietnam shall not be lost to the 
Communists for lack of any support which 
the United States can render.” 

So spoke President John F. Kennedy on 
Aug. 3, 1961, when only a few hundred Amer- 
icans advisers were in Vietnam and the strug- 
gle was largely a Vietnamese affair. 

Two years later, with thousands of Amer- 
ican military advisers engaged in the fight- 
ing, President Kennedy spoke of the menace 
of a Communist China in the 1970s with 
“weak countries around it, 700 million peo- 
ple, a Stalinist internal regime, nuclear power 
and a government determined on war as a 
means of bringing about its ultimate suc- 
cess.” He called all this “potentially a more 
dangerous situation than any we faced since 
the Second War.” 


ECHOED BY JOHNSON 


If that comment on China sounds striking- 
ly like Secretary of State Dean Rusk's re- 
cent and bitterly criticized forebodings about 
“one billion Chinese armed with nuclear 
weapons,” the explanation seriously put forth 
by one official who served them both is that 
Rusk first heard the phrase from President 
Kennedy. 

If President Kennedy’s statement on Viet- 
nam sounds like a statement President John- 
son might well have made, this is because 
Mr. Johnson, in just about all his public 
utterances on Vietnam, has echoed, with a 
remarkable fidelity, pronouncements made 
by his predecessor. 

In the words of Casey Stengel, you can look 
it up. 

And it is worth looking up at a time when 
an already complex and crucial debate over 
Vietnam is confused and confounded still 
further by charges that the Johnson ration- 
ale for our war effort has “shifted,” or 
“ch and switched,” depending on 
whether the critic is Sen. J. William Ful- 
bright or Sen. Robert Kennedy. 

That our involvement in the war has 
changed, mightily, is obvious and it is well 
within reason to argue whether better han- 
dling might not have prevented greater 
United States participation. It is legitimately 
debatable whether we can accomplish any- 
thing within a reasonable time, or at all. It 
is quite permissible to ask whether current 
strategy is sensible, and even whether the 
policy underpinnings are sound. 


PLENTY TO ARGUE ABOUT 


There is more than enough to argue about. 
But constructive debate over performance or 
policy cannot even begin without some ac- 
ceptance of what the policy underpinnings— 
and the mission in pursuit of that policy— 
really are. 

Yet that is precisely the question raised 
by Sens. Kennedy and Fulbright; and with 
it comes the suggestion, echoed by others, 
that not only has President Johnson changed 
his own purpose but that President Kennedy 
would have done it all quite differently. 

The argument that the Kennedy approach 
would have been more restrained rests on 
the late President’s persistent emphasis on 
the limitations of American power to save 
nations where there is no popular will to be 
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saved. By this reasoning, President Kennedy 
would have seen no practical purpose in al- 
lowing our effort to get so far out of propor- 
tion to the South Vietnamese effort. 

But as Robert Kennedy is quick to concede, 
the only answer to the question of how Presi- 
dent Kennedy would have handled Vietnam 
is that there never will be an answer. 

When Hanoi was beginning to infiltrate 
main force units into the South and was 
moving confidently in for the kill in the 
decisive, not to say tragic, months of 1964, 
President Johnson was preoccupied by prob- 
lems not of his own making which President 
Kennedy would not have had. 

Mr. Johnson was the untested President 
of a nation in shock who saw an understand- 
able necessity to consolidate his position by 
enacting a Great Society legislative program 
and getting elected in his own right before 
venturing any more than necessary into for- 
eign policy. 

Leaving aside what President Kennedy 
might have done, the point Robert Kennedy 
now makes is that our motives and objec- 
tives have changed, not only from what he 
knew them to be when he was in his brother’s 
Administration, but from what he believed 
them to be when he was briefly serving Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

He contended in a recent television inter- 
view that the United States started out in 
South Vietnam with the sole purpose of help- 
ing the people “decide their own future” and 
that now we are fighting out of our own self 
interest “so that we don’t have to fight in 
Thailand ... (or) on the West Coast of the 
United States.” 


SHIFTING PURPOSES? 


Senator Fulbright seems troubled by the 
notion that we might have more than one 
reason, simultaneously, for trying to save 
South Vietnam from Communist take-over— 
or that the salvation of South Vietnam might 
flow logically from a larger policy of con- 
taining China. 

“The announced purposes,” he said the 
other day, “it seems to me, in public state- 
ments, have been shifted. Sometimes the 
self-determination of South Vietnam is why 
we are there, to give them an opportunity 
for an election. At another time it is to the 
vital interest of this country in restraining 
Asian Communism. These don't seem to me 
to be consistent.“ 

Perhaps the positions aren't consistent. 
Perhaps the emphasis has indeed shifted 
from time to time, as in 1964 when President 
Johnson was purposely playing down Viet- 
nam, or recently when a bigger war has 
cried out for heavier stress on the broadest 
possible rationale. Perhaps also, as Secretary 
Rusk has conceded, our purposes are multi- 
ple and cannot be summarized in a single 
phrase or catch word.” 

But the record is emphatic on one point: 
during the past six years, President Kennedy 
and President Johnson consistently gave the 
same rationale for Vietnam—that its right to 
self-determination must not be allowed to 
be foreclosed by force because of the impor- 
tance such a Communist victory would have 
to the larger Communist Chinese threat in 
Asia. 

President Kennedy was perhaps most ex- 
plicit in a televised interview on Sept. 9, 
1963. Asked if he had any reason to doubt 
the domino theory’—that a defeat at the 
hands of the Communists in one key Asian 
country would cause others to topple—he 
replied: 

“No, I believe it, I believe it. I think the 
struggle is close enough. China is so large, 
looms too high just beyond the frontiers, 
that if South Vietnam went, it would not 
only give an improved geographic position 
for a guerrilla assault on Malaya, but would 
also give the impression that the wave of 
the future in Southeast Asia was China and 
the Communists. So I believe it.” 
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NO REASON TO REJOICE 


On the general proposition of a continu- 
ing threat of Communist expansion, in the 
light of the developing Sino-Soviet split, he 
had declared earlier that year in his State of 
the Union message that a “dispute over how 
best to bury the free world is no grounds 
for Western rejoicing.” 

On another occasion, asked whether the 
United States should withdraw from Viet- 
nam, he said “that would be a great mis- 
take” and he explained: “We made this ef- 
fort to defend Europe and now Europe is 
quite secure. We also have to participate— 
and may not like it—in the defense of Asia.” 

Toward the end of his life, Mr. Kennedy 
became increasingly outspoken about the 
weaknesses of the Diem regime in Saigon; 
this was at a time when the United States 
Government was leaning hard on the South 
Vietnamese for political, social and eco- 
nomic reforms. But he was at pains to call 
for “patience” and to dismiss the idea that 
the United States should “withdraw.” 

As for President Johnson, there is indeed 
some shift in emphasis: his first State of 
the Union message, in January, 1964, when 
political chaos threatened South Vietnam, 
mentioned the matter only in passing, and 
in the context of progress toward racial in- 
tegration in our forces safeguarding our se- 
curity overseas, 

In his second State of the Union message, 
a year later, there were these phrases: “In 
Asia, communism wears a more aggressive 
face .. . our own security is tied to the peace 
of Asia .. To ignore aggression now would 
only increase the danger of a much larger 
In his celebrated Johns Hopkins speech in 
April, 1965, just after the beginning of the 
systematic bombing of North Vietnam, he 
spoke narrowly of a “promise to keep” to 
South Vietnam, but also advanced the 
broader argument “that to leave Vietnam to 
its fate would shake the confidence of all 
these people in the value of an American 
commitment and in the value of America's 
word.“ We have a responsibility to Asia, he 
said, “for the same reason that we have a 
responsibility for the defense of Europe.” 

On July 28, 1965, when a massive Ameri- 
can troop build-up in Vietnam was an- 
nounced, the President declared that the 
war “is guided by North Vietnam and it is 
spurred by Communist China.“ He spoke of 
the “grasping ambition” of Asian commu- 
nism, and said “if we are driven from the 
field in Vietnam, then no nation can ever 
again have the same confidence in American 
promise, or in American protection.“ 


NO NEW TALKING POINT 


The record, in brief, does not encourage 
the argument that policy has changed or 
that the Johnson Administration has con- 
jured up a Communist Chinese threat as 
some new talking point. The dimensions of 
the war have altered drastically, of course, 
and an argument can be had, though not 
to much immediate, practical profit, over 
who is responsible for that—Lyndon John- 
son, or, just conceivably, Ho Chi Minh. 

A more constructive argument can be had 
on questions of technique and strategy. Sen. 
Kennedy may well have a valid point in his 
contention that we have so mishandled exe- 
cution of our commitments and pursuit of 
our policy—by vastly widening the war, by 
Americanizing it and by ravaging the coun- 
tryside—that it is immoral, and perhaps 
self-defeating, to continue on our present 
course. 

It is his opinion, apparently, that we are 
no longer responding to something the South 
Vietnamese want for themselves, though how 
this can be determined is difficult to see: the 
record does not reveal any greater public 
mandate for our intervention in President 
Kennedy’s time than the mandate, such as 
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it was, that elected President Thieu two 
months ago. 

Finally, the literal record does not bear out 
the Kennedy claim that Mr. Johnson has 
departed from President Kennedy’s strict 
insistence, in September, 1963, that in the 
final analysis, it is the people and the gov- 
ernment (of South Vietnam) itself who have 
to win or lose this struggle. All we can do is 
help...” 

Said President Johnson, in his State of the 
Union message this year, in commenting on 
the basic pacification problem: “Our South 
Vietnamese allies are also being tested. They 
must provide real security to the people 
living in the countryside .. . Ambassador 
Lodge reports that South Vietnam is turning 
to this task with a new sense of urgency. 
We can help, but only they can win this part 
of the war.” 

WORTHY OF DEBATE 


This doesn’t answer Sen, Kennedy’s com- 
plaint that we have taken over too much of 
the war—whatever our intent. And that, of 
course, is another question worthy of debate 
in 1968, along with just about any other 
aspect of President Johnson’s conduct of 
Vietnam policy. 

This debate will get nowhere, however, if 
the notion persists that the basic premise 
for our policy—whether right or wrong—is 
somehow different than it used to be. That 
our concern with Vietnam begins with our 
concern over Chinese Communist expansion, 
and that this premise has been widely and 
consistently accepted across a rather broad 
spectrum of presidential advisers during the 
last six years, is perhaps best illustrated by 
a paragraph from a memorandum on the 
world situation, dated Nov. 18, 1964, and 
privately circulated to Vice President Hum- 
phrey and other high officials of the govern- 
ment. 

“The principal threat to world peace and 
Western security in the foreseeable future 
will almost certainly be Communist China. 
It is arrogant, aggressive, resourceful and 
resolute. It is already stronger militarily than 
any other state in Asia except the Soviet 
Union and its military strength, including its 
ability to make and deliver nuclear weapons, 
is likely to grow much faster than has been 
forecast. Politically its prestige among col- 
ored peoples as the most powerful and suc- 
cessful colored nation will prosper, and it will 
use that prestige and a disproportionate 
share of its resources to extend its influence 
and create maximum disorder in Asia and 
Africa.” 

The author of this paragraph was Adlai 
Stevenson. 


THE INITIATIVE FOR PEACE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, St. Joseph 
magazine is the American Catholic 
Family magazine. I am proud to say that 
it is published by the Mount Angel Abbey, 
Inc., at St. Benedict, Oreg. 

Its December issue has an editorial 
about Vietnam that deserves to be read 
by all who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. It was written prior to Senate 
approval of the Mansfield resolution on 
submitting the Vietnam war to the 
United Nations. But its message remains 
appropriate. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BOLD INITIATIVE FOR PEACE 
(Editorial by Albert Bauman, O.S.B.) 

The American people are going through a 
period of agonizing reappraisal of the Viet- 
nam War. More and more of them are looking 
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for a way to end it. Not only is the war in- 
creasingly unpopular, the home front is less 
and less able to sustain the double effort: To 
fight a war abroad and meet growing needs 
at home. 

Poverty and race are the burning issues 
back home. People are choosing up sides and 
opinions are hardening at a frightening pace. 
Unless the tension can be relieved, bitterness 
will continue to grow. People are getting 
angry. When they lose their tempers, reason 
is the first casualty. The angry mood must 
not be allowed to intensify. What to do? Who 
is to blame? 

It is easy to blame President Johnson and 
his crew. Even if he is not guilty, he makes a 
convenient scapegoat. Whether he is guilty 
or not, he is about the only one on our side 
who can tone down the war in Vietnam and 
at the same time relax the growing tensions 
at home. 

A way must be found to stop the fighting 
in Vietnam. Even the soldiers are beginning 
to ask questions. A courageous Episcopalian 
clergyman recently put it directly to the 
President sitting in front of him in a pew: 
Why? Please tell us in simple, straight- 
forward language. 

Despite the rising tide of doubt about the 
war, almost no one is proposing practical 
means of settling it. “Negotiation Now” 
signers have little to suggest beyond an arm- 
istice and a discussion about the possibilities 
of peace. This is great progress since it would 
bring the killing to a stop. But what comes 
after that? Will anyone show up for serious 
talks at the conference table? Hanoi is taking 
a tougher attitude this winter than a year 
ago. 

There must be another way. As a matter of 
fact there are several, and we are not con- 
vinced that any of them has been realisti- 
cally tried. 

There is, for instance, an institution called 
the International Court of Justice. One hard- 
ly ever hears about this Court, even though 
it was set up to handle disputes between 
nations, but nobody puts much faith in the 
International Court. 

The Court is the principal judicial organ of 
the United Nations. It consists of a bench 
of fifteen judges named by The Hague Tribu- 
nal. Ordinarily it sits at The Hague to render 
judgment on cases brought to it by nations 
who have a disagreement. 

The judges of the Court are exceptionally 
well-qualified men from various nations, in- 
cluding the United States. Although nobody 
denies the judges’ ability nor their honesty, 
the Court gets little business. While the Su- 
preme Court of the United States processes 
nearly three thousand cases a year, the In- 
ternational Court has never had more than 
about four in one year. The reason is that 
sovereign nations are not prepared to submit 
their disputes to outside jurisdiction. Few na- 
tions are prepared to admit they may be on 
the wrong side in an argument with another 
nation. And they are not prepared to accept 
a judgment that goes against them. 

There is a lot of talk about a world of law, 
a world government, a United Nations, but 
until there is a practical way for nations at 
loggerheads to solve their differences without 
resort to war, then the talk is just talk, noth- 
ing more. The machinery to solve interna- 
tional disputes is already in existence. Na- 
tions must begin to use it. 

Occasionally the smaller nations appeal to 
the International Court to settle disputes: 
the United States has never submitted a case. 
The present “dispute” in Vietnam might be 
an excellent place to start. As far as we have 
noticed, no one has yet even begun to talk 
about such a possibility. Presenting our case 
to the International Court is a distinct option 
which should be considered. 

All kinds of positive results could come 
from such an appeal even if the other side 
did not to go along with us and 
present their side of the case. 
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If the Court should accept the case we 
would have to be prepared to go along with 
its judgment. I believe that the people of the 
United States could be convinced to accept 
international arbitration of the war in Viet- 
nam. Whichever way the decision is rendered 
we could gain. If the Court decides we are 
in the right, we can stay in Vietnam and 
do our best to carry on the war. If the Court 
says we should get out of Southeast Asia, 
we would be able to give up our commit- 
ments there with a good conscience. Even if 
the Court assesses damages of a few billion 
dollars it would be a cheap price to pay to 
end the drag on our finances and our man- 
power, and to bring the men back home. 

As a propaganda weapon, an appeal to the 
International Court would be an immense 
achievement. World opinion would no longer 
be able to condemn the United States as a 
bully picking on a small country, or a colo- 
nialist nation looking for a base in Asia. 

The other alternative for arriving at a 
peaceful settlement in Vietnam is similar to 
the one just outlined, The second one has the 
support of Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon. 
On September 11, Senator Morse submitted 
a resolution to the Senate. In substance he 
would ask President Johnson to request an 
emergency meeting of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council to consider all aspects of the 
conflict in Vietnam and to act to end the 
conflict. In addition, Senator Morse wants 
the United States to pledge itself to carry 
out any decision of the Council, in accord- 
ance with article 25 of the UN charter. 

This latter condition makes Washington 
Officials wary of the Morse resolution. It has 
never been tried. If would set a precedent. 
It is against all custom. Who knows what 
it might lead to? 

Since Americans are perhaps not ready to 
accept such a radical departure from ac- 
cepted procedures, the Senate of the United 
States could be given the right to ratify any 
decision of the Security Council. This is a 
personal suggestion of this writer, not in- 
cluded in the Morse resolution. 

These approaches to settlement of the Viet- 
nam war are earnestly recommended to the 
consideration of the President. At this junc- 
ture in our history we need a bold initiative 
from him, The country is stalemated in a 
dangerous situation which is hampering nor- 
mal development at home and bringing us 
closer and closer to a confrontation with a 
nation potentially one of the most powerful 
in the world. 


RESOLUTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 
WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America 
held their 25th constitutional convention 
in Portland, Oreg., September 11 to 15. 

The resolutions adopted at the con- 
vention deserve the attention of readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 9—PRIvacy 
(Convention action; Concurrence) 

Whereas: The right to be let alone is a 
right most valued by civilized men; and 

Whereas: Hidden microphones, tape re- 
corders, personnel questionnaires, two-way 
mirrors, peepholes, cameras and spyglasses, 
private detectives, mail covers, all are added 
intrusions upon the privacy of each and 
every person; and 

Whereas: Employers have used closed- 
circuit television to watch the production 
line of their employees and use lie detectors 
for personnel checkups; and 
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Whereas: Employers have used monitored 
telephone calls, movie cameras and elec- 
tronic listening devices in union meetings, 
locker rooms and cafeterias; now 

Therefore be it resolved: That this 
Twenty-Fifth Constitutional Convention of 
the International Woodworkers of America 
state our unalterable opposition to surveil- 
lance of workers, whether by electronic list- 
ening devices, wire tapping, closed circuit 
television, motion picture cameras, peep- 
holes or any other of the ever-growing list 
of such devices; and 

Be it finally resolved: That we call upon 
all segments of the trade-union movement 
to resist with their utmost vigor all of these 
encroachments upon human dignity and 
privacy. 

(Submitted by the International Execu- 
tive Board.) 


RESOLUTION 11—OrGANIZING AND THE Law 
(Convention action: Concurrence) 


Whereas: The American policy of free col- 
lective bargaining under the National Labor 
Relations Act has been an effective working 
law for over thirty years; and 

Whereas: The vast majority of employers 
and unions has complied with the law bring- 
ing peaceful and stable collective bargaining 
and the highest standards of wages and work- 
ing conditions to American workers; and 

Whereas: Many employers continue to 
fiout the National Labor Relations Act and 
ignore the rights of their workers to organize 
and bargain collectively; and 

Whereas: A particular problem arises regu- 
larly with some employers in that present 
National Labor Relations Board remedies for 
refusing to bargain in good faith amount to 
little more than a “slap on the wrist” in ex- 
change for literally years of time in which 
the employer engages in groundless stalling 
of his legal obligation to bargain; and 

Whereas: The National Labor Relations 
Board presently is considering the possibility 
of new remedies to make their defiance of 
the law and the rights of their employees 
more serious for these recalcitrant employers, 
and one of the cases included in this vital 
matter is Herman Wilson Lumber Company, 
involving the International Woodworkers of 
America, AFL-CIO, in Monticello, Arkansas; 
now 

Therefore be it resolved: That this Twenty- 
Fifth Constitutional Convention of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America encour- 
age the National Labor Relations Board to 
take all possible steps to develop more effec- 
tive remedies for violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act, and particularly, to take 
the profit out of refusing to bargain in good 
faith as the law requires. 

(Submitted by the International Executive 
Board.) 

RESOLUTION 2—FEpERAL SAFETY LAW FOR 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 
(Convention action: Concurrence) 

Whereas: Until a Federal Safety Law was 
enacted, the Coal Mining Industry was one of 
the most hazardous in the United States; and 

Whereas: The Lumber Industry is and has 
been for years also one of the most hazardous 
in the country; and 

Whereas: Very few states, if any, have 
safety regulations that are strong enough 
to protect the workers in the Lumber Indus- 
try; now 

Therefore be it resolved: That the officers 
of the International Woodworkers of America 
do everything within their means to get a 
Federal Safety Law enacted for the Lumber 
Industry. 

(Submitted by IWA Local 8-245.) 

J. A. BRAMBLETT, 


Business Agent. 
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SUBSTITUTE RESOLUTION 6—STRIKEBREAKERS 
(Convention action: Concurrence) 

Whereas: A number of provinces, states 
and cities in Canada and the United States 
have recognized the social and economic ills 
which accompany the use of professional 
strikebreakers by enacting legislation re- 
stricting their activities; and 

Whereas: Professional ctrikebreakers inter- 
fere with the right of American workers to 
bargain collectively on wages and working 
conditions; and 

Whereas: Legislation restricting the use of 
such strikebreakers is pending in several 
other states and municipalities; and 

Whereas: Legal protection against these 
predators, who feast on industrial disputes 
and the jobs of others, is lacking precisely 
where it is most meeded—in areas where 
unions are weakest and employers most hos- 
tile; now 

Therefore be it resolved: That this Twenty- 
Fifth Constitutional Convention of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America call 
upon Congress and the Provincial Govern- 
ments of Canada to enact a bill outlawing 
strikebreakers; and 

Be it finally resolved: That copies of this 
resolution be sent to the AFL-CIO, CLC and 
Provincial Federations Convention. 

(Submitted by the Legislative Committee.) 

Les MILLER 


Chairman. 
ROBERT PERRY, 
Secretary, 
RESOLUTION 7—DomeEstic HOUSING 
(Convention action; concurrence) 


Whereas: More than 70% of our total pop- 
ulation live in urban areas and by the end 
of this century there will be over 400 million 
Americans with 320 million living in urban 
centers; and 

Whereas: Within the next decade we will 
need schools for 10 million more children; 
health facilities for 5 million more people 
over 65; at least 2 million more new homes 
a year; transportation for moving 200 million 
people a day, and more than 80 million auto- 
mobiles; and 

Whereas: The physical decay of our cities 
results in the minority races, the old and the 
poor being concentrated in humiliating, de- 
grading and ugly city ghettos; and 

Whereas: The problems are too immense 
for single, local governments to cope with; 
now 

Therefore be it resolved: That this Twenty- 
Fifth Constitutional Convention of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America go on 
record calling upon Co: to take the 
lead in planning with federal, state and local 
people a massive rebuilding program to re- 
build the slums and ghettos, both urban and 
rural 


(Submitted by the International Execu- 
tive Board.) 


RESOLUTION 8—NaTURAL RESOURCES 
(Convention action: Concurrence as 
amended) 


Whereas: Without water and air, man 
cannot exist. These are the fundamentals 
of his very existence, yet we pretend that 
fresh water and fresh air exist without any 
effort on our part; and 

Whereas: Those of us who are here today 
must be responsible for those who will be 
here tomorrow for the air they breathe, 
water they drink, er they use, metals 
that they fabricate, oil that they burn, trees 
that they fell, soil that they till and the 
land on which they rest and play; now 

Therefore be it resolved: 

(a) We urge the creation of a department 
of natural resources to deal with soil con- 
servation, forest conservation and air and 
water pollution. 
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(b) We urge that federal agencies be es- 
tablished to lead in the development of plans 
for a giant power system for the nation, in- 
cluding high voltage transmission lines; 
complete development of all feasible hydro- 
power and encourage development of elec- 
tric power from efficient coal fired steam 
plants and a continued development of elec- 
tric power from atomic energy. 

(c) We support broad multi-purpose re- 
sources development policies intended to 
include consideration of the importance of 
water supply, watershed control, pollution 
and flood control, navigation, extensive re- 
forestation, sustained yield of forest lands, 
redevelopment of range lands, protection of 
fish and wildlife resources and protection of 
the quality of the air we breathe. 

(d) We strongly urge legislation to protect 
the interests of all the people in the energy 
potential of the oil and shale reserves, and 
that rather than these oil shale reserves 
being put up to the highest bidder from pri- 
vate industry, they be developed by the fed- 
eral government and the proceeds be used to 
further conservation work. 

(Submitted by the International Execu- 
tive Board.) 


RESOLUTION 9—GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT 
Acr 


(Convention action; Concurrence) 


Whereas: Many reasons have been given 
for the serious riots occurring in U.S. cities; 
and 


Whereas: The terrible living conditions in 
the nation’s ghettos can be blamed for much 
of the unrest; and 

Whereas: Employment for all who are able, 
willing and seeking work would make it pos- 
sible to move to better housing; now 

Therefore be it resolved: That we give full 
support to H.R. 12280, introduced by Rep. 
James G. O'Hara (D-Mich.) and Rep. Frank 
Thompson (D-N.J.) and 48 co-sponsors. 
Their resolution would provide Federal funds 
to train these unemployed in public service 
and private non-profit employment, such as 
hospital aides and education and recreation 
aides; and 

Be it finally resolved: That all Represent- 
atives and Senators be requested to support 
this worthy legislation. 

(Submitted by the International Executive 
Board.) 


RESOLUTION 10—ANTIRIOT BILL 
(Convention action: Concurrence) 


Whereas: House Resolution 421 was intro- 
duced by anti-labor congressmen; and 

Whereas: This bill is supposed to be di- 
rected at professional agitators who incite 
slum dwellers to riot; and 

Whereas: The bill would cover anyone 
using the telephone or radio across state lines 
or personally crossing such lines to incite a 
riot; and 

Whereas: A riot, as defined in the bill, is a 
public disturbance, involving acts of violence 
by assemblages of three or more persons; and 

Whereas: Labor union officials could be 
charged with violation of this bill anytime 
they crossed state lines during a strike; and 

Whereas: This bill has already passed the 
House by a heavy majority; now 

Therefore be it resolved: This Twenty- 
Fifth Constitutional Convention of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America go on 
record as being opposed to H.R. 421 as not 
being the answer to the causes of slum riots, 
and we further petition the Senate to defeat 
this bill when it comes before them. 
B by the International Executive 

rd.) 


RESOLUTION 11—EpucatTIon 
(Convention action: Concurrence) 


Whereas: A basic tenet for a democratic 
society is that every young person be assured 
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the opportunity to realize his educational 
potential; and 

Whereas: Access to our schools must not 
be dependent on economic status, sex or 
race; and 

Whereas: These factors must not block 
any student from continuing his education 
or training for any occupation for which he 
can qualify; now 

T .erefore be it resolved: That Congress 
make available federal funds for school con- 
struction so as to enable the construction of 
at least 175,000 classrooms per year and also 
provide funds to raise teachers’ salaries to 
at least an annual average of $8,000 per year 
as recommended by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers; and 

Be it finally resolved: That Congress pro- 
vide the necessary funds so that at least 14 
years of school on a free public-school basis 
be guaranteed to every qualified student. 

(Submitted by the International Executive 
Board.) 
RESOLUTION 12—35-Hour WoRKWEEK IN THE 

UNITED STATES 
(Convention action: Concurrence) 


Whereas: The number of unemployed in 
the United States remains at an exceedingly 
high level of the total labor force; and 

Whereas: The war on poverty, while having 
made excellent progress during recent 
months, cannot be expected to solve the un- 
employment problem by itself; and 

Whereas: Automation continues its ad- 
vances and destroys more jobs than it 
creates; now 

Therefore be it resolved: That this 
Twenty-Fifth Constitutional Convention of 
the International Woodworkers of America 
go on record as demanding that the federal 
government of the United States establish 
by law a 35-hour work week. 

(Submitted by the International Executive 
Board.) 


RESOLUTION 14— $2 PER Hour MINIMUM WAGE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Convention action: Concurrence) 


Whereas: The cost of living continues to 
advance in the United States; and 

Whereas: To maintain a family with only 
the necessities of life; and 

Whereas: Industry profits are at the high- 
est level in the history of manufacturing; 
now 

Therefore be it resolved: That this Twenty- 
Fifth Constitutional Convention of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America go on 
record as demanding from the Federal Goy- 
ernment of the United States the establish- 
ment by law of a $2.00 per hour minimum 


wage. 
(Submitted by the International Execu- 
tive Board.) 


RESOLUTION 16—Socrat SECURITY 


(Convention action: Concurrence as 
amended) 


Whereas: Because of automation and other 
reasons, workers are being laid off not tem- 
porarily, but permanently; and 

Whereas: It is almost impossible today for 
some workers, not only over 45 years of age, 
but even in their 30's to find new employ- 
ment elsewhere; and 

Whereas: Due to the population explosion, 
millions of young people are working short 
weeks, laid off or can find no jobs what- 
soever; and 

Whereas: Unemployment compensation is 
of no value to an older worker who has ex- 
hausted his credits, and is of no benefit at 
all to a young person who has no opportunity 
to accumulate credits; now 

Therefore be it resolved: That this Twenty- 
Fifth Constitutional Convention of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America go on 
record as favoring a reduction in the retire- 
ment age under Social Security to age 60 and 
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to increase the benefits to a minimum of 
$200.00 per month, plus an additional $100.00 
for spouse, regardless of her age; and 

Be it further resolved: That the Federal 
Income Tax Laws be revised so that anyone 
drawing Social Security be allowed to earn 
up to $2,400.00 per year without giving up 
his Social Security and that any Social Se- 
curity payments be tax free; and 

Be it finally resolved: Copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Š 

(Submitted by the International Executive 
Board.) 

SUBSTITUTE RESOLUTION 17—Income Tax 
EXEMPTION (COVERS RESOLUTIONS 1 AND 3) 
(Convention action: Concurrence) 

Whereas: Six Hundred Dollars ($600) has 
been the allowable deduction for each de- 
pendent for Federal Income Tax purposes 
since 1948; and 

Whereas: The cost of living has continued 
to rice until it is presently almost double 
what it was in 1948; and 

Whereas: Most states recognize the in- 
adequacy of the Six Hundred Dollar ($600) 
figure by allowing considerable more in their 
child-care welfare program which is tax free; 
and 

Whereas: A serious inequity exists due to 
allowances, tax credits and loopholes which 
allow some individuals and corporations to 
avoid paying their fair share of taxes; now 

Therefore be it resolved: That the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, AFL-CIO, 
and all members thereof, use all possible in- 
fluence on our congressmen and senators to 
have the Six Hundred Dollar ($600) deduc- 
tion raised to Twelve Hundred Dollars 
($1200); and 

Be if further resolved: That Congress 
should close some of the glaring loopholes 
in the income tax structure which benefits a 
favored few; and 

Be it finally resolved: That copies of this 
resolution be submitted to all state bodies, 
regional councils, Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

(Submitted by the Legislative Committee.) 

Les MILLER 


Chairman. 
ROBERT PERRY, 
Secretary. 


THE ESCALATION OF DISSENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excellent editorial entitled 
“The Escalation of Dissent,” published 
in the October 27, 1967, issue of Com- 
monweal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ESCALATION OF DISSENT 


It was as inevitable as tomorrow’s dawn 
that as the Administration pursued its es- 
calation policies in Vietnam, with heart hard- 
ened and ears deafened to dissent at home, 
that dissenters, in turn, would escalate their 
protest. It is not a matter of dissenters’ be- 
coming vindictive, so much as it is their be- 
ing pressed toward desperateness by the Ad- 
ministration’s refusal to be touched emo- 
tionally or intellectually by arguments that 
its Vietnam policies are seriously mistaken, 
and, further, by the Administration’s pench- 
ant to view dissent as an unhealthy mani- 
festation of what happens when people think 
too much, read too much and insist on re- 
spect for their differing opinions. The escala- 
tion of dissent, hence, is a natural conse- 
quence both of the failure of the peace move- 
ment to achieve ends through ordinary polit- 
ical techniques, and of frustration that comes 
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from being ignored or, on occasions when 
notice is taken, of being sneered at. 

Recent weeks have seen two significant 
escalations of dissent, the two similar in na- 
ture but independent one of the other in 
origin as well as in the timing of their re- 
spective announcements. The first was the 
formation of an organization of professors, 
clergymen, writers, artists and professional 
people under the name Resist; the second 
was the statement directed by leading Cath- 
olit intellectuals at the Administration and 
the general Christian community. Both 
strike the note that the Vietnam war is con- 
stitutionally illegal and morally and legally 
unjustifiable; that young men who trans- 
late repugnance toward the war into refusal 
to serve in the war merit full support from 
individuals and churches; and that it is in- 
cumbent on citizens generally to develop 
forms of resistance to the war. In a word, 
the call is for civil disobedience. 

The endorsers of the Resist declaration 
are familiar figures of dissent: Robert Mc- 
Afee Brown, William Sloane Coffin, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Spock, Carl Oglesby and scores such. 
Their progression to civil disobedience is 
more predictable than it is surprising. 

The statement of the Catholic intellec- 
tuals, on the other hand, is somewhat more 
significant, at least from a parochial point 
of view. It is not that their statement is bet- 
ter, or that the stature of the signers is 
greater or lesser than the Resist people. What 
gives the Catholic statement particular im- 
portance is that it carries the names of 
individuals who hitherto haye not been 
widely identified with the dissent movement 
and who, at the same time, are some of the 
most responsible figures of Catholic intel- 
lectual life in America: Maisie Ward, John 
Cogley, Wallace Fowlie, Anne Fremantle, J. F. 
Powers, William Alfred, Sister Charles Bor- 
romeo, C.S.C., and two dozen more. When 
they unite behind sentiments such as the 
following Catholics as a body must ask 
themselves some hard, sobering questions: 

“We believe that on its present terms the 
war in Vietnam is unjust. We believe that 
Christian young men who feel morally 
obliged to refuse service in it are correct. 
That their churches and fellow Christians 
must fully support this refusal. And that 
Christian citizens are morally obliged to 
actively search out ways to oppose this war, 
through personal action, political pressure 
and, if necessary, civil disobedience.” 

This is tough talk, but as the signers 
declare, we may never have a more serious 
moral duty than to dissent from this war: 
it is much more serious than anything in our 
private moral lives. Christians have found 
ways of supporting every war that has ever 
come their way. If they support this one, then 
the Christian witness of peace means nothing 
at all.” 

The Catholic statement was drawn up by 
Wilfrid Sheed and Peter Steinfels, both 
editors of Commonweal, and Alice Mayhew, 
an editor with a New York publishing house. 
Their participation in the statement like 
that of the signers, is as individuals, not as 
representatives of an organization; the quali- 
fication is specific in their literature. But 
whereas some organizations might be anxious 
to seize on this “out” to disclaim some 
of the signers, Commonweal is not;the state- 
ment of the Catholic intellectuals is a logical 
projection of our own editorial positions. 
Accordingly, the signers have our support, 
both with regard to objectives and means. 

The appeal of the Catholic intellectuals 
incidentally, is not a call to anarchy or blood 
letting. It is an appeal to each individual to 
determine in his own conscience and the 
circumstances of time and position the re- 
sistance that he might best adopt. The resist- 
ance envisioned is a passive disobedience in 
the tradition of Thoreau. This might take the 
form of withholding of taxes, counseling, aid- 
ing or abetting young men on avoidance of 
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the draft (a federal offense punishable by up 
to five years in jail, or up to $10,000 in fines, 
or both), disruption tactics of various sorts. 
Such conduct might sound extreme to some, 
but as McAfee Brown writes in a recent issue 
of Look, the war is so wrong, and ways of 
registering concern about it have become so 
limited, that civil disobedience is the only 
course left. McAfee Brown regards this 
course as “honorable.” So do others, in in- 
creasingly large numbers. There should be 
no wonder about it, least of all in Washing- 
ton, 


DISAGREEMENT WITH VIETNAM 
WAR POLICIES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. David King, who is 
professor of history at Oregon State Uni- 
versity, in Corvallis, Oreg., has written 
me and several other Government offi- 
cials about the war in Vietnam and the 
forms of disagreement available to those 
who oppose the war policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NOVEMBER 14, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon, THomas MCCALL, 
Governor of Oregon, 
Salem, Oreg. 
The EDITOR, 
The Barometer, O.S.U., 
Campus. 
The Eprror, 
Gazette-Times, 
Corvallis, Oreg. 
The EDITOR, 
The Oregonian, 
Portland, Oreg. 
The EDITOR, 
Look Magazine, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sms: My letter concerns the war in 
Vietnam. 

I believe that we should rapidly de-esca- 
late, withdrawing first to coastal positions 
while making every effort to protect those 
who choose to withdraw with us. We should 
then negotiate, making clear not only our 
intention to disengage completely but also 
to accept a new government in which a high 
degree of communist influence would seem 
to be inevitable. Regarding the remainder of 
Asia, I would let our decision to become in- 
volved be dictated by local circumstances. I 
do not oppose giving military assistance to 
governments who represent their people and 
who are clearly being subjected to external 
aggression, 

Thus far my protests against our Vietnam 
policy have been extremely moderate. I am, 
I believe, essentially a moderate, and it is my 
belief that only the arguments of moderates 
can have much effect in changing the course 
of the war. This statement, however, is not 
intended primarily to influence the body poli- 
tic, but rather to define as precisely as pos- 
sible my position at a time when I consider 
such a definition a moral requirement. 

I am now convinced that our government 
has, however unwittingly, involved itself in 
the Far East in such a way that its actions 
can only be described as evil. 

Civil disobedience is an issue beset with 
problems. I believe in the right of the repre- 
sentatives of the majority to make decisions 
binding upon the minority. This proposition 
must always be qualified. however, with the 
insistence that these decisions be reason- 
ably just. Our own political tradition has rec- 
ognized the right of disobedience to estab- 
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lished authority from its inception and has 
more recently reconfirmed this position at the 
trials held at Nuremberg following the Sec- 
ond World War. 

I wish here to proclaim that personally I 
cannot commit myself in support of our de- 
cisions taken with regard to Vietnam. If re- 
called from inactive military status, unless 
convinced that I was being called upon to 
help in an imminent withdrawal, I would not 
serve in a military capacity in Vietnam. Fur- 
ther, I wish to offer my help to others in 
avoiding serving in a military capacity in 
Vietnam. I shall continue to offer such help 
until I am convinced that our government 
has made remarkable policy changes. Such 
assistance will be given as a private citizen 
and not as a representative of my university. 

I am aware that this statement may be 
found to be in violation of federal laws and 
also of an oath that I took to the State of 
Oregon in December, 1961. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davm B. KING, 

First Lt., U.S. Army Artillery, Inactive 
Reserve; Associate Professor, His- 
tory, Oregon State University. 

(Copies: President Jensen, Oregon State 
University; Dr. David Nicodemus, Dean of 
Faculty, Oregon State University; Dr. Gordon 
Gilkey, Dean of Humanities and Social 
Science; Dr. Thomas McClintock, Acting 
Chairman, History Department; Senator 
Wayne Morse, Washington, D.C.; Senator 
Mark Hatfield, Washington, D.C. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 710, H.R. 7819. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 7819) to 
strengthen and improve programs of as- 
sistance for elementary and secondary 
education by extending authority for al- 
location of funds to be used for education 
of Indian children and children in over- 
seas dependent schools of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, by extending and 
amending the National Teacher Corps 
program, by providing programs of edu- 
cation for the handicapped; to improve 
authority for assistance in schools in 
federally impacted areas and areas suf- 
fering a major disaster; and for other 
purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 


December 11, 1967 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Pursuant to 
the previous order, the time between now 
and 11:10 a.m. will be equally divided 
between the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THurMonpD] and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 4 minutes. I understand that 
each side has 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the brief time that is allotted 
for the debate on this amendment, I 
shall only hit a few highlights which I 
believe the Senate should consider. 

First, the purpose of this amendment 
is to allow distribution of title III funds 
for supplementary educational centers 
and services to be disbursed by the State 
departments of education. As the bill 
now stands, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation would distribute two-thirds of the 
funds next year, one-half of the funds in 
fiscal year 1970, and one-third of the 
funds in 1971. I believe this formula 
merely postpones allowing States greater 
control over education in their States. It 
also tries to hold on to an element of 
Federal control regarding title III funds. 
It is important to the future of educa- 
tion that the States be given the free- 
dom and the responsibility for carrying 
out educational programs in their 
States. 

Second, I should like to point out that 
this amendment would not give the 
States carte blanche authority over these 
funds as has been stated. The Commis- 
sioner would still have the authority to 
approve a State plan before the States 
would be allowed to receive a title III 
grant. 

Third, I believe it is important that 
the Senate be aware of the position taken 
by the leading educational organizations 
regarding this amendment. Let me quote 
again John M. Lumley, the director of 
the Division of Federal Relations of the 
National Education Association, in his 
testimony before the subcommittee: 

We have reviewed the arguments advanced 
by the distinguished Secretary of HEW for 
continuing federal control of Title III. But 
we believe that it is erroneous to presume 
that the employees of the Office of Educa- 
tion, on the advice of individuals they have 
selected, are more competent to decide which 
projects under Title III should be funded 


than are the specialists of state education 
departments. 


Here is the statement of Mrs. Bernice 
S. Frieder, president of the National As- 
sociation of State Boards of Education, 
who stated that— 

Her organization holds the view that Fed- 
eral funds for public education should be 
channeled through State departments of ed- 
ucation, and has affirmed this viewpoint by 
formal resoultion. Therefore, we would urge 
your consideration of a change in the law to 
provide that Title III funds be administered 
by State departments of education. They 
have demonstrated that they can do the job. 


I should also like to quote Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, in a letter 
dated November 28, 1967: 


ESEA Title III will be next to impossible 
to administer if enacted as proposed by the 
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Senate Committee. Suitable state aid plans 
cannot be developed when two-thirds of the 
projects are federally selected and approved 
as to location and programs. Federally de- 
fined purposes can be met best through Title 
III supplementary services coordinated with 
services from state and local supplementary 
service centers existing or developing within 
regions of many states. A separate parallel 
system of federally financed and controlled 
centers would be wasteful and undesirable. 


Furthermore, the steering committee 
of the education commission of the 
States on December 5, 1967, approved a 
resolution which would request the Fed- 
eral Government to make bloc financial 
grants to the States instead of categori- 
cal aid. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, I urge 
the Members of the Senate to pass this 
important amendment which seeks to aid, 
not control, education. 

Mr. President, have I used 4 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. The 
Senator has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in reply to 
the Senator from South Carolina, may I 
say, first, that the Senator has not been 
talking about what is before the Senate. 
He has not been talking about the Morse 
compromise amendment which came to 
the Senate with the unanimous vote of 
my subcommittee, Republicans and 
Democrats alike. He has been talking 
about title ITI of the administration’s bill. 
Title III of the administration’s bill is not 
before the Senate. Before the Senate is 
the compromise under which 33% per- 
cent will go to the State the first year, 50 
percent the second year, and 6624 percent 
the third year. 

I shall be brief in presenting this state- 
ment of my reasons as Manager of the 
bill urging that the Senate uphold the 
committee and defeat the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

My reasons for doing so are as follows: 

Much of the criticism and the basis of 
the criticism advanced by the Senator is 
more properly directed to the act as it now 
stands rather than to the committee pro- 
posal. It is on this basis, then, that I shall 
contrast and compare the House language 
of title II versus the Senate committee 
language of title III. 

Before pointing out the differences 
which, in my judgment, recommend the 
Senate bill language, I would like to say 
a word about the similarities. Both House 
and Senate versions of title III are cast 
in a State-grant-State-plan administra- 
tive framework. Both transfer effective 
control over the funds authorized under 
the title to the State agency. The way in 
which this is done and the timing under 
which it takes place differ. The House 
title, if enacted, could take effect in this 
current fiscal year. The Senate version 
proposes that the transfer start in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1 next. 

In defense of my view that the start- 
ing date for the transfer of authorities 
in the Senate version is superior to that 
in the House version, I need only remind 
Senators that title III is an ongoing pro- 
gram, To change the rules of the game 
in the last 6 months of the fiscal year 
could create grave uncertainties. It 
would dash legitimate expectations and 
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could produce a chaotic administration 
of the program. 

The corollary to this argument is that 
under either House or Senate version 
State plans would have to be prepared. 
It is preferable and fairer both to the 


Department and to the State educational 


agency to allow leadtime for a change 
of this magnitude. 

Secondly, in my view the Senate ver- 
sion is superior to the House version in 
that it expresses more precisely the con- 
gressional guidelines covering the uses 
to which the funds may be put and the 
fairness of the procedures to be follow- 
ing in arriving at decisions concerning 
the funding of applications. 

An illustration of this point is section 
304 which governs applications under the 
title. It is an applications section making 
it clear that the present program is being 
continued, whereby applications are re- 
ceived from a local or a group of local 
educational agencies upon the basis of 
plans they submit. We continue the re- 
quirement of existing law that, in the 
planning of programs or projects covered 
by the application, there will be partic- 
ipation of persons broadly representative 
of the cultural and educational resources 
of the areas to be served. The House 
version has no applications language. 

My third point for emphasis is that 
under the Senate version provision can 
be made for an orderly transition which 
takes into account the fact that last year 
and the year before, on the basis of plan- 
ning grants, commitments have been 
made to fund operationally for a period 
of 1, 2, or 3 years’ time the programs and 
projects that have been approved. 

This is, in part, the strongest argu- 
ment for the compromise we reached, 
under which, in fiscal year 1969, one- 
third of the appropriation could be used 
by the States under the new method, 
whereby in fiscal year 1970 50 percent 
of the total would be available to the 
States, and in fiscal year 1971, why, this 
total would rise to 6634 percent of the 
total. 

In passing, let me make it clear that 
in future extensions of the program a 
greater proportion of the money could 
go to the States under title III. But real- 
istically, I think we should take cogni- 
zance of the fact that we will want always 
to have financing available for some 
projects of a national significance whose 
content would transcend the State-line 
boundary. 

A final argument I would present is 
that through the provisions of section 
305(c) the so-called selective veto provi- 
sions of the Senate bill, we have a mecha- 
nism which will insure that the inno- 
vative thrust of title III will be 
maintained. 

We do not require those States which 
may not wish to fund in the field of in- 
novation to do so. We are merely stating 
that it is the congressional intent that 
at least half of the funds for title III be 
utilized through one mechanism or an- 
other for this purpose. I would point out 
also that the section 305 provisions can 
be viewed as a “partial approval’ au- 
thority which, if enacted, would be to 
the benefit of those States whose State 
plans are in substantial agreement with 
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the provisions of the law but where some 
problems still remain. Under the Senate 
language, instead of having the entire 
allotment withheld, not more than one- 
half of the money could be withheld by 
the Commissioner, as an inducement for 
further change on the part of the States. 

As I said during our hearings, I am 
disturbed that the Commissioner has un- 
der existing State-grant-State-plan pro- 
grams with few exceptions, if any, the 
ability to prevent a program from being 
started in the State until every “T” is 
crossed and every “I” is dotted. At the 
same time the partial withholding does 
give to us in the Congress the assurance 
that there is substantial inducement for 
States to meet the criteria that we estab- 
lish here in the Congress in the act we 
pass. 

Your subcommittee, including the 
manager of the bill, favors having this 
program taken over by the States as soon 
as the States are ready. The testimony 
shows that many of them are not ready. 
ey are not prepared to do this at this 
time. 

Another section of this bill would put 
funds into the State boards of education 
to build them up. They need to be built 
up in many States. 

So I say that the compromise that we 
are proposing accomplishes, by the route 
of gradualism, the very principle that the 
Senator from South Carolina is talking 
about, but the committee is pointing out 
that many States are not ready. 

Second, the witnesses cited by the Sen- 
ator, such as Dr. Lumley, of the NEA, 
testified against the administration title 
III, not against the Morse title III. 

Next, the Senator forgets to cite the 
testimony in the record of the superin- 
tendents of the metropolitan schools of 
this country from coast to coast. Let 
him cite one of them who wants the pro- 
posal he makes. He cannot do it. Of 
course, you can cite the representatives 
of the State boards of education. They 
would like to get every cent they can. But 
that is not the problem that confronts 
us, because the problem that confronts 
us is the great suffering, the great losses, 
and the great mistake that would be done 
with regard to the metropolitan areas 
and some rural areas, because there is 
testimony in the record of superintend- 
ents of rural schools who strongly advo- 
cate that we adopt the Morse title III, 
which is the committee title III. 

Next, the probably most important, you 
have going programs all over this coun- 
try, under existing law. Are you going to 
cut them off? Listen to what the school 
superintendents tell the committee would 
be the devastating effect upon them if 
you took the Thurmond amendment and 
brought to an end now the going educa- 
tional programs under title III in State 
after State. The superintendent would 
say, What am I going to do? I need this 
program for the next 2 years.” They 
should be protected. 

Wayne Morse assures the Senate, as 
the manager of this bill, that the title III 
before the Senate is the title III that 
will provide for an orderly, gradual ap- 
proach for the takeover by the State 
boards of education when they are ready. 
But many of them are not now ready. 
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That is the testimony in the 12 volumes 
that are on Senator’s desks. 

Let me point out, in summary, that 
originally there were two points of view 
on our committee. One point of view was 
to go along with the present title III. 
That motion was offered. Present in the 
Chamber are two members of my sub- 
committee, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. NELSON] and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. They will bear 
out what I now say. That vote failed for 
want of a majority, and the manager of 
the bill voted against those on my com- 
mittee who wanted to continue the ad- 
ministration’s program. I said, “It is not 
realistic. We ought to start a gradual ap- 
proach, so that in 3 years we can get the 
State departments in a position to ad- 
minister this program.” 

Then was offered the other extreme, a 
proposal to turn over all the money to the 
States, which is Senator THURMOND’S pro- 
posal. I voted against it, and it was de- 
feated. 

I then offered the Morse compromise: 
One-third the first year goes to the 
States, 50 percent the second year, two- 
thirds the third year. Then the State 
departments will be built up so that they 
can administer the funds without any 
question about it. You will be protecting 
the metropolitan areas and the rural 
areas, and you will have a workable pro- 
gram. That proposal was carried unani- 
mously. That is what is before the Sen- 
ate at this time. 

I urge the rejection of the Thurmond 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple amendment. The cen- 
tral issue is this: Shall the State de- 
partments of education in each State de- 
termine where the supplementary funds 
for special services and centers will go, or 
shall the HEW, in Washington, make that 
determination? 

Again I would remind the Senate that 
the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers favors the State departments of ed- 
ucation distributing title III funds; the 
National Education Association favors 
the same; and the National Association 
of State Boards of Education also favors 
this method. 

Mr. President, this is simply a question 
of whether the States are going to con- 
trol this situation and distribute these 
funds or whether HEW in Washington 
will do it. 

My good friend from Oregon has an 
amendment that provides that one por- 
tion be distributed by the States and an- 
other portion by the National Govern- 
ment. However, under that proposal 
there would be parallel systems and this 
would be very objectionable. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak in support of the amendment 
offered by my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND], and myself. 

I support this amendment because it 
steps forward positively in the direction 
of policymaking and planning at the 
State level. This is an authority the 
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States should have and which they are 
demonstrating they can adequately 
handle. 

I am confident that educators at the 
local level realize the tremendous im- 
portance of the prudent use of Federal 
funds for education and are determined 
to carry out the Congress’ intentions in 
their application of this act. 

My feelings in this regard are par- 
ticularly applicable to title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act because it is this section which pro- 
vides for statewide educational develop- 
ment programs and innovations which 
can best be determined by the educators 
in the several States. After all, who can 
better understand the educational needs 
of the individual States than those who 
confront these needs every day. 

Mr. President, I want to say, too, that 
I intend to support the bill on final pas- 
sage. 

The results of provisions of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
have had a tremendous impact on edu- 
cation in my State. 

While this is certainly true, it is true 
also that there is a great concern for the 
way in which the act is administered at 
times. 

Although many of our educators find 
cooperative attitudes in the U.S. Office 
of Education, many others, as well as 
school board members and those inter- 
ested in education have been the victims 
of arrogance and intolerance on the part 
of the Office of Education personnel. 

I believe it is the job of Congress to be 
absolutely sure that this law is admin- 
istered in the spirit intended by the Con- 
gress when the legislation was written 
and that State and local school officials 
are given every possible courtesy and 
cooperation. 

In this regard, I was happy the com- 
mittee included in the bill provisions 
which would assure the uniform applica- 
tion and enforcement throughout the 50 
States of rules, regulations, and guide- 
lines promulgated by HEW and a re- 
quirement that these rules, regulations, 
and guidelines and other orders issued by 
HEW contain citations of the legal au- 
thority on which they are based. 

This would prevent the use of Federal 
funds for programs such as busing 
which is specifically prohibited by law. 

I believe that if these provisions are 
enacted and specifically followed that the 
law can become more workable and 
fairly administered without favoritism to 
any section of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
have a short quorum call before the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. MORSE. I withhold the request 
for the quorum call briefly. 

ORDER FOR YEAS AND NAYS ON EXECUTIVE M, 
90TH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order to 
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order the yeas and nays on the treaty 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the treaty. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
ORDER FOR YEAS AND NAYS ON AMENDMENT 

NO. 492 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
Thurmond amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Risicorr], the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Typtncs], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLTIANIS ], are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
and the Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS], are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“yea,” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Hawaii 
LMr. Inouye] is paired with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Hawaii would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Colorado would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr] is paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS]. If present and voting, the Senator 
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from Connecticut would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Florida would vote 
“yea,” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Tres! is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIams] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Percy], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr], and the Sen- 


ator from Texas [Mr. Tower], are 
necessarily absent. 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 


ALLOTT] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AlLorr! is paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Colorado would vote yea“ 
and the Senator from Washington would 
vote may.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Percy] is paired with the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inorye]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from [Illinois 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Hawaii would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scott] is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAM SI. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[No. 381 Leg.] 
YEAS—35 

Baker Curtis Hickenlooper 
Bible Eastland Hill 
Boggs Fannin Holland 
Byrd, Va. Fong Hollings 
Carlson Fulbright Hruska 
Cooper Hansen Jordan, N.C. 
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Jordan, Idaho Mundt Spong 
oe ik 3 Palmas 

ng, earson e 
McClellan Russell Thurmond 
Miller Smith Williams, Del. 
Morton Sparkman 

NAYS—38 
Anderson Hatfield Montoya 
Hayden Morse 
Bayh Jackson Moss 
Brewster Kennedy, Mass, Muskie 
Brooke Kennedy, N.Y. Nelson 
Burdick Kuchel Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Mansfield Pell 
Cannon McGee Proxmire 
Case McGovern Randolph 
Church McIntyre Symington 
Gore Metcalf Yarborough 
Gruening Mondale Young, Ohio 
Monroney 
NOT VOTING—27 

Aiken Ervin Percy 
Allott Griffin Prouty 
Bennett Harris Ribicoff 
Clark Hartke Scott 
Cotton Inouye Smathers 
Dirksen Javits Tower 
Dodd Long, Mo. Tydings 
Dominick Magnuson Williams, N.J 
Ellender McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 


So Mr. THURMOND’S amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I re- 
gret Senators were not in the Chamber 
to hear the entire debate on the fore- 
going amendment. For those who were 
not here, I want to make this statement 
because I am not sure all of them under- 
stood the issue. 

The amendment would merely have 
allowed the State departments of edu- 
cation to distribute the funds. The funds 
would still have to be approved by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare but would allow each State to 
make that determination instead of 
HEW, in the first instance. 

Mr. President, this amendment will 
come up again in the future, because this 
problem is creating a great deal of irrita- 
tion throughout the country—that is, 
that the Federal Government is exer- 
cising so much control over funds that 
the people back home across the Na- 
tion—not just in southern States—feel 
that they should have more control over 
their own educational processes. 

The amendment would allow State de- 
partments of education in each State to 
make the distribution of the funds. The 
reason I am mentioning this now is that 
this question will recur and I should like 
Senators to acquaint themselves thor- 
oughly with the situation, because I be- 
lieve it is in accordance with good gov- 
ernment and will promote education 
throughout the Nation. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE 28 OF THE 
CONVENTION OF THE INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSUL- 
TATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement previ- 
ously entered, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to vote on Executive M, 90th Con- 
gress, first session. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution of ratification of Executive M, 
90th Congress, first session. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIILIAMS!], are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMaTHERS], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
LMr. CLARK], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Doop], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrnes], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLTIAMSI, would 
each vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AEN], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT], is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty!], is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Arxen], the Sena- 
tors from Colorado [Mr. ALLorr and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Bennett], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote yea.“ 
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The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 75, 
nays 0, as follows: 


INo. 382 Ex.] 
YEAS—75 

Anderson Hart Montoya 
Baker Hatfield Morse 
Bartlett Hayden Morton 
Bayh Hickenlooper Moss 
Bible Hill Mundt 
Boggs Holland Murphy 
Brewster Hollings Muskie 
Brooke Hruska Nelson 
Burdick Jackson Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan,Idaho Pell 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph 
Case Kuchel Russell 
Church Lausche Smith 
Cooper Long, La. Sparkman 

Mansfield Spong 
Eastland McClellan Stennis 
Ervin McGee Symington 
Fannin McGovern Talmadge 
Fong McIntyre Thurmond 
Fulbright Metcalf Williams, Del 
Gore Miller ‘arborough 
Gruening Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Hansen Monroney Young, Ohio 

NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—25 

Aiken Griffin Prouty 
Allott Harris Ribicoff 
Bennett Hartke Scott 
Clark Inouye Smathers 
Cotton Javits Tower 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Tydings 
Dodd Magnuson Williams, N.J. 
Dominick McCarthy 
Ellender Percy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting 
having voted in the affirmative, the res- 
olution of ratification is agreed to. 


eee eee 


CIVIL RIGHTS PROTECTION AND 
CRIME CONTROL 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, 1967 is al- 
most gone. In little more than 6 months 
summer 1968 will be upon us. 

Will 1968 see a recurrence of the dis- 
orders and violence of 1967? 

Of course all of us hope not. But hopes 
alone will not prevent a repetition. Not 
only understanding but action—some 
forward motion—is required in the inter- 
ests of all our people, white and non- 
white. 

There is, as the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion pointed out, a time to listen and a 
time to act. The President’s Commission 
on Civil Disorders, our own Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, and in 
my own State of New Jersey, a commit- 
tee appointed by the Governor, are all at 
work seeking a better understanding of 
the underlying causes of the turbulence 
of last summer and of better ways to 
handle riotous situations. But the fact 
that their conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are not yet available does not fore- 
close action in matters where the facts 
are already well established and where 
the need is indisputable, I believe. 

I refer to two bills, first, H.R. 2516, to 
provide more adequate protection to per- 
sons seeking to exercise lawfully rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and, 
second, the law assistance and crime 
control bill, otherwise known as the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act. 

Action on these bills would be small 
but solid steps in the direction of pro- 
viding more effective protection for the 
exercise of individual rights and, at the 
same time, more effective protection 
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against lawlessness and violence, includ- 
ing the kind that last summer wracked 
our cities. 

Obviously time is running out for this 
session. But it is also running out in 
terms of action to prepare against an- 
other outbreak of violence and destruc- 
tion that can only harm our communi- 
ties and make deeper a tragic rift in 
American life. 

There have been threats of filibuster if 
the civil rights protection bill is taken 
up by the Senate, threats which evoked 
no apparent opposition from the leader- 
ship. It has made no move to take the 
bill from the calendar. The crime con- 
trol bill has yet to be reported from 
committee, and each passing day makes 
prospects for action on it at this session 
more remote. Apparently, passage of the 
bill extending the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion until 1973 will remain the Senate’s 
sole contribution to resolution of the 
most pressing domestic problem of our 
time. But even as the life of the Com- 
mission is extended, the Commission 
warns in its most recent report: 

The response of Government to depriva- 
tion and discrimination has raised expecta- 
tions, but has too often been characterized 
by an inadequate commitment of resources 
and by acquiescence in, or failure to deal 
effectively with, practices of segregation 
and confinement. In addition, the goals of 
social and economic legislation often have 
been thwarted by self-defeating rules and 
regulations. 

* * * * * 

The failure of State, local and Federal 
governments to respond to the efforts of 
moderate Negro leaders is causing increasing 
numbers of Negroes to despair of moderate 
methods and of moderate leadership and to 
favor a separatist course, 

* „ . 5 * 


The problems of our cities and the people 
who live in them will not be resolved by a 
search for culprits or conspirators, or for 
solutions which do not cost money or effort. 
Nor can it justly be argued that remedies for 
the discrimination suffered by the millions 
of Americans who live in slum ghettos should 
be deferred on the ground that to do other- 
wise would be to reward violence, Violators 
of the law must be punished. But it would 
be a cruel paradox if after years of failing to 
reward patience or redress injustice, we were 
to use such violations by a few as an excuse 
for continued inaction on the problems 
which affect so many, and involve us all, 

The problems of race and poverty which 
we face today cannot be resolved unless their 
solutions are made the Nation's first priority. 
The Nation may continue to struggle with 
the problems which inevitably arise when 
we are divided into separate, unequal and 
alien groups—either torn by violence or co- 
existing in an uneasy peace purchased at 
the cost of repressive action. Or we can all 
together make the commitment which will 
redeem our promises and ideals by opening 
the doors of the ghetto so that Negroes and 
other minority groups can become full par- 
ticipants in American society, with a truly 
equal opportunity for all. 


The situation will not stand still while 
the Senate does. The problems will not 
solve themselves. Nor do I suggest the 
bills that I have mentioned earlier will 
solve them. But action on them would at 
least provide an earnest of our concern, 
and evidence of the commitment, that I 
believe cannot be avoided, to make in 
the Commission’s words solutions to the 
problems of race and poverty the Na- 
tion’s first priority.” 
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EXTENSION OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
VESSEL LOANS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day there was submitted to the Senate 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 6167) to authorize 
the extension of certain naval vessel 
loans now in existence and a new loan, 
and for other purposes. 

Consideration of the matter was de- 
layed until today, and I now ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1016) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6167) to authorize the extension of certain 
Naval vessel loans now in existence and a 
new loan, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: 

“That, notwithstanding section 7307 of title 
10, United States Code, or any other law, the 
President may extend on such terms and 
under such conditions as he deems appropri- 
ate the loan of ships, previously authorized as 
indicated, as follows: (1) Argentina, three 
destroyers (Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 
376)); (2) Brazil, two destroyers and two 
submarines (Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 
376)); (3) Chile, two submarines and two 
destroyers (Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 
376)); (4) Colombia, one destroyer (Act of 
July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 376)); (5) Federal 
Republic of Germany, one destroyer (Act of 
August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 363), as amended by 
Act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 967)); (6) 
Greece, one submarine (Act of August 5, 
1953 (67 Stat. 363), as amended by Act of 
August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 967)), two destroy- 
ers (Act of October 4, 1961 (75 Stat. 815)); 
(7) Korea, two destroyer escorts (Act of 
August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 363) as amended), 
one destroyer and one destroyer escort (Act 
of October 4, 1961 (75 Stat. 815) ); (8) Portu- 
gal, two destroyer escorts (Act of August 5, 
1953 (67 Stat. 363), as amended by Act of 
August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 967)); (9) Spain, 
two destroyers (Act of August 5, 1953 (67 
Stat. 363), as amended by Act of August 3, 
1956 (70 Stat. 967) ); (10) Peru, one destroyer 
(Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 376) ). 

“Sec. 2, Notwithstanding section 7307 of 
title 10, United States Code, or any other 
provisions of law, the President may lend two 
destroyers to the Government of Korea and 
one destroyer to the Republic of China, in ad- 
dition to any ships previously authorized to 
be loaned to these nations, with or without 
reimbursement and on such terms and under 
such conditions as the President may deem 
appropriate, All expenses inyolved in the 
activation, rehabilitation, and outfitting (in- 
cluding repairs, alterations, and logistics sup- 
port) of ships transferred under this section 
shall be charged to funds programed for the 
recipient government as grant military as- 
sistance, or as reimbursable, under the pro- 
visions of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, or successor legislation. The au- 
thority of the President to lend naval vessels 
under this section shall terminate on Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. 
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“Sec. 3. All new loans and loan extensions 
executed under this Act shall be for periods 
not exceeding five years, but the President 
may in his discretion extend such loans for 
an additional period of not more than five 
years. Any agreement for a new loan or for 
the extension of a loan executed under this 
Act shall be made subject to the condition 
that the agreement may be terminated by 
the President if he finds that the armed 
forces of the borrowing country have en- 
gaged, at any time after the date of such 
agreement, in acts of warfare against any 
country which is a party to a mutual de- 
fense treaty ratified by the United States. 
Any agreement for a new loan or for the ex- 
tension of a loan executed pursuant to this 
Act shall be subject to the condition that 
the agreement will be immediately termi- 
nated upon a finding made by the President 
that the country with which such agreement 
was made has seized any United States fish- 
ing vessel on account of its fishing activities 
in international waters, except that such 
condition shall not be applicable in any 
case governed by international agreement 
to which the United States is a party. All 
loans and loan extensions shall be made on 
the condition that they may be terminated 
at an earlier date if necessitated by the de- 
fense requirements of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. No loan may be made or extended 
under this Act unless the Secretary of De- 
fense, after consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, determines that such loan or 
extension is in the best interest of the 
United States. The Secretary of Defense shall 
keep the Congress currently advised of all 
loans made or extended under this Act. 

“Sec. 5. The President may promulgate 
such rules and regulations as he deems nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act.” 

And the Senate agreed to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the House bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
amendment of the Senate to the title of the 
bill, insert the following: “An Act to author- 
ize the extension of certain naval vessel loans 
now in existence and new loans, and for 
other purposes,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
O. O. FISHER, 
LESLIE ARENDS, 
ALVIN E. O'KONSKI, 
Bos WILSON, 

Managers on the Pårt of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
since I had stated that I desired to make 
a few observations in connection with 
this bill, I am very grateful that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia, the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, agreed to hold this mat- 
ter in abeyance until today, when I could 
be present. 

When the bill was considered by the 
Committee on Armed Services, I took 
a dim view of it in the form it was in 
at that time. Frankly, the bill was care- 
fully considered in the Committee on 
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Armed Services, and mine was the lone 
voice raised in opposition to it. I cast a 
negative vote when the matter was voted 
upon in committee. 

Today, however, the bill providing for 
extension of naval vessel loans to various 
countries, has passed the Senate, and as 
it comes back to us from the conference, 
it is a different bill in several respects. I 
considered it a bad bill when it was in the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
** of the conferees has not improved 

t. 

The conferees added two additional 
destroyers for loan to Korea. I do not 
make any strong objection to that. Korea 
is a satellite nation of ours. However, 
the report adds a new destroyer for Na- 
tionalist China. I do object to that. 

Regarding Nationalist China, so- 
called, or Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
of what we called Formosa years ago 
and what is termed Taiwan today, U.S. 
taxpayers have paid out to Chiang’s re- 
gime more than $6 billion since World 
War II. In addition we have had on loan 
to Chiang’s government some destroyers. 
This measure would add another. I am 
objecting to that. 

Incidentally, Chiang Kai-shek’s re- 
gime, in common with a number of other 
Asiatic countries, has done nothing 
whatever to assist us in our Vietnam 
involvement. As a matter of fact, the 
Foreign Minister of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government in Taiwan—which could not 
exist at all, except for our air power and 
the might of our 7th Fleet—stated in Oc- 
tober of 1966 that “if the war situation 
requires it, and if Nationalist China is 
asked,” his Government would then con- 
sider sending troops to South Vietnam 
to aid us. 

Personally and frankly, I do not think 
his troops would help us one bit in Viet- 
nam. We probably would not want them. 
Chiang’s overage army of 600,000 pa- 
rades beautifully, almost as well as 
Shriners do, and probably would fight 
about as well. The fact is, however, that 
the Chiang regime has given us no aid 
whatever. 

i .ealize, Mr. President, that following 
World War II we had a surplus of war- 
ships and many of them were put in 
motbwalls, as, I assume, probably many 
of thése destroyers now on loan would 
4 we did not renew the loans. But I 
strongly object to lending destroyers to 
Central and South American Republics. 
If they use those destroyers at all, Mr. 
President, they will more than likely use 
them against each other, and not for the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Is seems to me it 
would be better policy for our Govern- 
ment to urge Latin American govern- 
ments to spend their money to relieve the 
abject poverty of millions of their citi- 
zens and to provide schools and sanita- 
tion facilities for the impoverished 
masses of those nations. In every country 
in Latin America, without exception, 
there is tremendous poverty and high 
rates of illiteracy. Instead, we loan them 
destroyers and submarines which will 
cost them millions of dollars to maintain. 
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For example, we now include in this con- 
ference report, the loan of a destroyer to 
Peru. Many of us have been in Peru. I 
have been there. It is a povertystricken 
little country. Many of the people there 
live in almost unimaginable poverty. 

In addition, Peru seriously lacks public 
schools. Its illiteracy rate is high. This 
one destroyer, with the destroyer escort 
and submarines which they already 
have, will cost the Peruvian Govern- 
ment nearly $2 million per year in oper- 
ating costs. The cost of maintaining 
these vessels could be very helpful in- 
deed toward raising the standard of 
living of Peruvian citizens, and toward 
educating their children. 

Then we have the loan of naval ves- 
sels to the Government of the Argentine 
Republic. It will be remembered that 
generals overthrew the duly elected 
Government of the Argentine Republic, 
the officials of which are now maintained 
as prisoners on an island. It will also be 
remembered that generals, by a mid- 
night coup, overturned the duly elected 
Government of Brazil, which also re- 
ceives ships under this bill. 

Although I realize that the report will 
be adopted, I wish to be recorded as vot- 
ing against acceptance of the conference 
report. 

There is another reason for not adopt- 
ing the conference report. That con- 
cerns the fact that the conferees ac- 
cepted the House provision that the 
President may, in his discretion, extend 
such loans for an additional period of 
not more than 5 years. So, we are really 
in a way approving the renewal of these 
loans of our warships for possibly 10 
years, and not for only 5 years. 

When we continue to add to the num- 
ber of warships that are loaned to Latin 
American countries we stimulate an arms 
rivalry in Latin America. It seems to me 
that we are misguiding these nations 
when we permit them to add equipment 
to their navies and engage in an arma- 
ment race against each other. 

In the bill there is also a provision for 
the loan of six destroyers to West Ger- 
many. West Germany is prospering now 
as never before. Instead of continuing 
the loan for 5 years with discretion vest- 
ed in the President to renew it for an- 
other 5 years, it seems to me that our 
balance of payments would receive some 
help and our taxpayers would be given 
some relief if we would say to the West 
German Government: “Now is the time 
to make a purchase of these destroyers 
which you have on loan. We do not need 
them, but instead of loaning them to 
you, let us get an agreement from you to 
purchase them.” 

We also have some new loans involved 
in this measure, that, it seems to me, are 
somewhat questionable. We are, for ex- 
ample, loaning additional vessels to 
Greece. This action is being taken at a 
time when the colonels in the Greek 
Army have overturned the constitu- 
tional Government and imprisoned 6,000 
political prisoners. Oh, yes, they have 
reduced that number to 3,000 at this time, 
but they continue to rule by decree. A 
Fascist government exists in Greece. Yet 
we are giving additional naval vessels to 
help that government. 

Mr. President, suppose that a rag-tag 
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group, including some Communists, had 
overturned the constitutional Govern- 
ment of Greece, as these colonels have 
done, and were governing Greece today 
in the same manner as the colonels are 
governing it. In that event, officials of 
the State Department and the Defense 
Department would immediately take 
measures to oust the usurpers or at least 
threaten the new government. However, 
when the Fascists take over, we loan 
them additional warships. 

It seems to me that in Greece, and 
also in South America, when militarists 
overturn a duly elected regime, we al- 
ways immediately recognize and work 
with those Fascists. 

In this loan matter, we are loaning 
ships to Spain, which is a dictatorship. 
We are loaning ships to Portugal, a dic- 
tatorship, at a time when Portugal is op- 
pressing Angola and its other colonial 
possessions in Africa. Mr. President, those 
are some additional reasons why I think 
this is a bad bill. 

It will be stated no doubt, and it is 
true, that we do not need any of these 
obsolete destroyers and submarines for 
our own Navy. If they were returned to 
us, we would not use them. They have 
been on loan for years. They have been 
changed so that we would not want them. 
However, by renewing some of these 
loans, we are supporting dictatorships 
and encouraging a Latin American arms 
race, which is costing those little Latin 
American countries millions of dollars 
which we should encourage them to 
spend on education. 

I know that my voice of dissent will 
not defeat the conference report. But I 
feel better for having my vote recorded 
against it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
agree with the last statement of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, that his voice of dis- 
sent will not defeat the conference re- 
port. However, I agree with his general 
thesis. 

I associate myself with his opposition 
to the continuation of this loan policy. I 
think we need to completely reappraise 
our whole program of military aid. 

This is a form of program that has 
existed for some time past. That is true. 
However, it is the continuation of a mili- 
tary loan program that, in my judgment, 
will continue to work to our disadvantage 
in Latin America because of the growing 
strains and stresses in Latin America by 
way of the disapproval of the people in 
that part of the hemisphere of the Amer- 
ican military aid program. 

I opposed the loan program in the 
Foreign Relations Committee. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs, I have been seeking to 
get us to revise completely the military 
aid program in Latin America. 

I am for military aid, but not for this 
kind, What in the world a destroyer or 
a submarine or any other fighting naval 
boat will do of value to help any Latin 
American country maintain internal or- 
der I have never been able to under- 
stand. 

We all know that there is no danger 
of a war between two Latin American 
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countries for several reasons. I mention 
two. We would not allow it, and the OAS 
would not allow it. 

The difficulty is that this kind of mili- 
tary aid is really building up military 
classes in the various countries of Latin 
America that do not support freedom. 
They join in helping to keep freedom 
down. We need a different type of mili- 
tary aid—the type that we envision in 
connection with the determination on 
our part to assist Latin American coun- 
tries to maintain internal order—ma- 
chineguns, rifles, pistols, and helicopters, 
and help to them for those things that 
are necessary to maintain internal police 
forces. They can be military police forces. 

What disturbs me is what I consider 
to be an overemphasis in our relation- 
ships with Latin America by way of mili- 
tary aid. The Senator from Ohio knows 
that I have opposed, for example, the 
sale—the word should be in quotation 
marks—of supersonic bombers to Peru, 
only to be followed with the sale of super- 
sonic bombers to Brazil and Argentina 
and country after country. If anybody 
can tell me what a supersonic bomber 
flying over Peru can do to maintain in- 
ternal order in Peru, I should like to hear 
the argument. 

What it does is maintain, again, a mili- 
tary group that does not have a record 
in Peru—or in other countries, for that 
matter—of seeking to develop constitu- 
tionalism as we know it, of seeking to 
develop democratic political procedures 
as we know them, 

Therefore, my quarrel, I say to the 
chairman of the conference committee, 
the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services, is not a quarrel with 
the work of his committee. I just believe 
that we are moving along on the wrong 
major premise. 

However, I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
that, as a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I appreciate his com- 
plete cooperation, not only in this matter 
but also in many other instances. He 
agreed to have this matter go to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for con- 
sideration after the Committee on Armed 
Services had heard it. In addition, the 
Senator from Georgia accepted some 
suggestions from the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The Senator from Georgia 
has been completely cooperative with the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Our differences—those of us who have 
differences within the committee—are 
not differences with the Senator from 
Georgia. The differences simply repre- 
sent a point of view that we hold—that 
we should change the major format of 
our military aid to Latin America. I have 
been heard to say that I will support the 
other kind of military aid and then I 
will support $3 for economic assistance 
and literacy assistance for every dollar 
that we save in a cutback on military aid. 

I believe the Senator from Ohio has 
made a contribution to this debate for 
future reference. I am proud to associate 
myself with him. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to express dissent to a portion of the 
comments of my good friend, the Senator 
from Ohio—and let me confess that I 
may have a conflict of interest in so 
doing. 

I happen to be a member of the Shrin- 
ers. The Senator from Ohio said that the 
troops of Chiang Kai-shek paraded and 
possibly would fight like the Shriners. I 
know nothing of how the men of Chiang 
Kai-shek parade or fight. But I do know 
that the Shriners are exceedingly hand- 
some men, and when they parade, they 
parade in a most magnificent fashion. 
(Laughter.] 

Furthermore, I know that, while 
Shriners are most benevolent men and 
are devoted to the cause of peace, when 
they do fight, they fight with great valor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. As a fellow Shriner, I 
wish to say that I have always enjoyed 
the needling of the Senator from Ohio; 
and when the Senator from Ohio had 
that bit of fun with us, let me say that 
it is not related, after all, to the basic 
thesis that the Senator rose to defend. It 
is that thesis in which I join him, and we 
Shriners will have to take care of our- 
selves. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, in view 
of the comments that have been made, 
I deem it appropriate to make a brief 
statement on the policy that now ap- 
plies to any new loans of naval vessels 
to nations throughout the world. Some 
79, I believe, have been loaned, and five 
or six were transferred outright in years 
gone by. 

Some 6 or 7 years ago, a bill came to 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
from the House committee, that pro- 
posed a loan of eight or 10 new vessels 
to Latin American countries. I have for- 
gotten exactly what year that was, but 
Admiral Burke was Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations at the time. I served notice at 
that time on the Department of De- 
fense that the Senate Armed Services 
Committee would not approve of any new 
loans to the Latin American countries 
inasmuch as they were having great dif- 
ficulty in supplying their share of the 
common effort that was then being gen- 
erated to promote the economic well 
being of those states. Since that date, 
no new loans have been made to those 
nations. 

The only new loans that are involved 
in this measure came to us from the 
House of Representatives, were elimi- 
nated by the Senate committee, but were 
restored in conference on the insistence 
of the House conferees. Two of those 
loans were to the Republic of Korea, and 
I must confess that I was hard put to 
vigorously oppose a loan of naval vessels 
to the Government of South Korea, in 
view of the cooperation that we have 
received from that state and its people 
in our present tragic difficulties in Viet- 
nam, The Senate, therefore, finally re- 
ceded in conference on those two ships 
and one to the Republic of China. 

It is true that there was a time when 
Taiwan, or the Republic of China, was 
quite a heavy financial burden to the 
United States. But be it said to their 
eternal credit that several years ago they 
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reached a stage where they informed this 
Government that they no longer needed 
any economic aid, and it has been many 
years since we have extended any eco- 
nomic aid to the Republic of China. That 
is one of the miracles I have observed 
in government in my time—that the Re- 
public of China has been able to de- 
velop so rapidly, from an industrial and 
agricultural standpoint, that it has a 
favorable trade balance in that part of 
the world and is able to stand on its 
own feet. 

No new ship loans will be made in the 
immediate future, until at least there is 
a change in policy of the committee over 
which I am honored to preside. But 
these other nations are receiving exten- 
sions of loans that have already been 
made. 

We hear a great deal of complaint 
about the government of some of these 
countries—Spain, Greece, and others. 
Mr. President, we may not approve of the 
form of government that a number of 
countries around the world may have, 
but it is not our privilege or our preroga- 
tive to change their systems. We have 
declared in favor of self-determination 
throughout the world. For that reason 
we are in enough trouble now, without 
endeavoring to go all over the world 
and establish governments everywhere 
that are in accord with our views. Greece, 
whatever form of government it may 
have, is a ther important ally in NATO. 
That is particularly true at this time. 
Russia is making an undisguised and 
unabashed effort to take over naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. They 
have already secured domination of the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
They have the use of very valuable bases 
at Alexandria and other ports of what 
we euphemistically call the United Arab 
Republic, which, of course, as we know, 
is a dictatorship, presided over by Nas- 
ser. 

The Russians are making great prog- 
ress in establishing a large fleet in the 
Mediterranean. Along the southern 
shores they have a relationship with 
Algeria, which has some fine seaports, 
that results in their having available to 
them now the former French naval bases 
at Philippeville, and others that I do not 
now recall. 

I visited those ports in the Mediter- 
ranean during the fighting in World 
War II. just as we were preparing to go 
into Sicily. 

The fact that Russia has the use of 
those ports and they can be denied to us 
makes our whole position tenuous, in- 
deed. This is not the time to be kicking 
in the teeth even the military dictator- 
ship in Greece by withdrawing ships 
which they have had for 5 to 10 years and 
which would be of little value to us. 

The position of our fleet and our pres- 
tige in the Mediterranean is in great 
jeopardy now without taking steps to 
alienate the friends and allies we have 
left. 

I would that we could persuade our 
friends in Latin America to accept our 
views and our protection militarily, either 
under the Monroe Doctrine or the Or- 
ganization of American States, which 
appears to be much less offensive to the 
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Latin American States. It is true that 
some of these nations, such as Peru, have 
economic difficulties, but the Peruvians 
have been negotiating with the Govern- 
ment of France for the purchase of a 
number of very expensive and high-per- 
formance jetplanes, such as the Mirage, 
one model of which the Israelis used with 
such telling effects in their recent strug- 
gle with the Arab world. I do not know 
of anything we can do about it. 

We have tried to dissuade them from 
purchasing these planes. However, I do 
not favor sending a military mission 
there or anywhere else to prevent people 
from foolishly spending their money on 
armaments I think they do not need. I 
am in favor of trying to use reason, but 
further I am not willing to go. I do not 
think Congress should take punitive ac- 
tion, as is suggested here, to undertake 
to enforce its views on these states. I 
think it is wholly appropriate that we 
withhold economic aid or adopt different 
policies with respect to those countries 
on matters that might arise in the future. 
But to go back into the past and take 
away ships they have had for 10 years I 
think is going far in an effort to impose 
our will on other states. 

Only three new ship loans are in- 
volved, two for Korea and one for the 
Republic of China. They would be re- 
habilitated out of the military assistance 
fund. All of the other vessels are a con- 
tinuation of loans that have been made 
heretofore. 

(At this point, Mr. MONDALE assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield; but first I might 
say that the amendment which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio proposed relative to the 
use of any of these ships which inter- 
fere with the fishing operations of 
American fishermen at sea was approved 
by the House and is in the pending bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am grateful for the 
inclusion in the bill of the amendment 
which I submitted to the Senate. That 
is the amendment in which it was pro- 
vided that if any of these ships are used 
by the lendee country in the seizure of 
American fishing vessels while the ves- 
sels are operating in international 
waters, it shall constitute grounds for 
the immediate recall of the loaned ship. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That, in essence, I 
understand was the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE., It is my recollection of 
the testimony in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations that the lending of these 
World War II ships began in about the 
year 1953. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I do not recall the year. 
If I had been asked, I would have said 
1950, but I do not remember the specific 
year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The conference report 
shows that many of them were loaned 
under acts passed in 1953 and some were 
loaned under acts passed at a later date. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Some loans had been 
made before 1953, but after 1952 new 
legislative authority was required before 
ships of these classes could be loaned. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The testimony in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations indi- 
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cated the period of the loan had expired, 
and the status reached was that the U.S. 
Government would have to demand the 
return of the ships or pass legislation 
authorizing their continued use by these 
foreign governments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Some of these loans 
have expired and the recipient countries 
were uncertain about the status. About 
one-half had expired, as I recall. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would have 
meant that the country that received the 
loan of a destroyer in 1953 and used it 
for 14 years, unless we passed the legis- 
lation, would have been required to re- 
turn the destroyer to the United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that would have 
been the assumption. However, some of 
these ships have been left with these 
countries for a period of months, since 
the expiration of some of these agree- 
ments. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct that these 
are all World War II destroyers? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, they are World 
War II destroyers. They have a certain 
value. There are a number of World War 
IL destroyers in operation all over the 
world. As a matter of fact, the Israel 
destroyer sunk by the deadly accurate 
short-range missile used by Egypt was a 
World War II destroyer. It was a British 
destroyer. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If we demand the re- 
turn of these destroyers what use would 
we make of them? 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have no immedi- 
ate need. We have a number of these 
ships now in mothballs; some 120 de- 
stroyers are tied up and in mothballs; 
and it would really cost more to mothball 
these ships than they are worth at the 
present time. They have some value, but 
they are not the most modern ships on 
the seas. 

For example, the Russians have an 
entirely new Navy. In fact, every ship in 
it has been built since World War II and 
since 1952. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the Senator from 
Georgia several years ago promote a 
policy on the cessation of the lending of 
the ships? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, indeed. I have 
forgotten the year, but late in the 1950’s 
I served notice on the Department of 
Defense that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee did not intend to approve any 
additional legislation providing for new 
loans of these ships. 

There were a number of reasons. Some 
of them were suggested by the Senator 
from Ohio in his comment that the 
countries were simply not able to operate 
the destroyers. They would use for the 
operation of these ships money that was 
sorely needed for the advancement of the 
economy of their people and for the 
alleviation of their suffering. Since that 
date, the Department of Defense has 
been aware of the committee’s position, 


‘and they are not suggesting additional 


loans. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There are two new 
loans. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; the Department 
of Defens? did not suggest them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Korea is helping us in 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Korea is helping us 
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substantially. She has more than 45,000 
men in South Vietnam. They have shown 
themselves to be tenacious, rugged 
fighters. Korean men have been killed. 
They are fighting alongside our men and 
are rendering substantial assistance in 
that very difficult campaign in South 
Vietnam. I do not think the American 
Armed Forces have ever been exposed to 
as difficult military action and military 
movements as they are in South Viet- 
nam, In many cases, it is like an elephant 
chasing a flea. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not believe that 
the ship loaned to Taiwan was discussed 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Would the Senator from Georgia give 
his explanation of that loan? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Republic of China 
occupies a highly strategic position. In 
the event of an outbreak of hostilities, 
any destroyers in their hands could come 
into combat before ours of the 7th Fleet 
could possibly become engaged. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia very much. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 830. An act to prohibit age discrimina- 
tion in employment; 

8. 1785. An act to improve certain bene- 
fits for employees who serve in high-risk sit- 
uations, and for other purposes; 

S. 2126. An act to amend the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965; 

S. 2247. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to increase the Federal ship 
mortgage insurance available in the case of 
certain oceangoing tugs and barges; 

H.R. 6111. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Judicial Center, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12121. An act to amend the act of 
September 19, 1964 (78 Stat. 983), establish- 
ing the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes. 


FOOTBALL AND LEADERSHIP 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a recent 
Associated Press dispatch from New 
York City quoted the president of one 
of the Nation’s largest universities, Dr. 
Frederick Lawson Hovde, of Purdue, as 
stating that college football breeds dis- 
cipline and leadership. Indeed, he said 
that much of the credit for the courage 
of Americans must be given to team 
sports. Dr. Hovde added: 

I find no convincing evidence that leader- 
ship can be taught. It is something that can 


only be learned by facing successfully its 
demand on the individual's total capability. 


Dr. Hovde, himself a football leader- 
player in 1927 and 1928, president of a 
university which very nearly won the 
leadership of its league in football this 
year, and winner of the National Font- 
ball Foundation’s 1967 Gold Medal, is 
absolutely right. 
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Mr. President, this year, as in several 
of the recent past, the link between foot- 
ball and leadership has particular rele- 
vance to my own State of California. Late 
last week, the Associated Press again em- 
phasized what has been apparent this 
entire fall, when it named four Cali- 
fornians to its first All America team. 
Other All America and best player 
honors have gone to these same Cali- 
fornia college players, the most out- 
standing award being the Heisman 
Trophy for the best college football 
player of 1967. Mr. President, this is un- 
usual wealth of human resource, even in 
a State noted as California is for its nat- 
ural resources, and deserves, I think, the 
honor of brief exposure in this Chamber. 

First, All America and Heisman Trophy 
winner Gary Beban of the University of 
California at Los Angeles has not only 
broken numerous records in a school 
which has boasted many good men in the 
past to set them, but he also set many 
of these records before this, his senior 
year. He was a star at the position where 
the burden falls heaviest in modern foot- 
ball, the quarterback slot, and he played 
that position as a runner as well as a 
passer and signal caller. 

His specialty over his sophomore, jun- 
ior, and senior years was the dramatic 
play, well calculated to break the heart 
and backbone of the opposition. It was 
nearly a foregone conclusion that he 
would win the Heisman Trophy this year, 
but that expectation detracts nothing 
from the high donor that it finally 
brought Gary Beban, UCLA, and Coach 
Tommy Prothro, when he did receive the 
trophy. It only proved that he was so 
clearly superior that its award to him 
seemed altogether natural. His playing 
and signal-calling demonstrated leader- 
ship qualities we hope for in a football 
player, and gave many hours of enjoy- 
ment to American football fans, especial- 
ly those in my home State, and we are 
grateful. It is a further mark of the man 
that he has kept a sense of balance and 
has remembered more than one reason 
why he is in college: Gary Beban was one 
of 13 “scholar-athletes” honored by 
awards at a recent College Football Hall 
of Fame banquet and once was quoted as 
complaining that “professors ignore me 
because I am an athlete,” a rare com- 
plaint to come from football players of a 
bygone era, but a sign of the times now. 

If it is with State and regional pride 
that I single out Gary Beban for his 
Heisman Trophy award, it is with the 
very special added feeling reserved by 
an alumnus for his alma mater and her 
best men that I praise O. J. Simpson, 
who was named All America halfback 
and United Press International player 
of the year in his first season of play for 
the University of Southern California. 

As we followed Coach John McKay’s 
fine USC team to its No. 1 ranking this 
year, we watched many a would-be 
tackler try to follow Mr. Simpson in 
vain, as he used his phenomenal speed, 
his agility and his second and third ef- 
forts to gain yards against very strong 
opponents. A sprinter for the track team, 
O. J. Simpson was known as possibly the 
best and fastest runner in college foot- 
ball this year. But he has also been 
known to throw touchdown passes when 
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the occasion demanded. He is a leader on 
a team that is leading the country right 
now. 

It might be said of O. J. Simpson that 
he exhibits a rare facility for observing 
and threading the interstices of the op- 
ponents’ defensive line, employing every 
artifice and demonstrating superlative 
equilibrium at the approach, rendering 
himself compact and thoroughly elusive 
at the moment of passage into the sec- 
ondary, and then accelerating in his 
chosen direction with such a burst of 
velocity and seeming abandon at the 
faintest indication of an unobstructed 
field, that the antagonist is left, as it 
were, without recourse. 

The added ingredient at USC is 
team balance, and such balance that 
Southern California offensive tackle Ron 
Yary won All America honors last year 
and this, as well as the 1967 Outland 
Trophy as the best interior lineman in 
the country. He was so dedicated to good 
performance that he was reported to 
have shed 20 pounds this year just to 
improve his speed, and losing weight is 
a sacrifice no lineman enjoys. 

Rounding out the California All 
America contribution this year was 
Adrian Young, Irish-born linebacker who 
upset the American Irish of Notre Dame 
this year by intercepting four passes. 
Both Ron Yary and Adrian Young are 
business majors, which ought to say 
something for Southern California’s eco- 
nomic climate in future years, if the 
same energy is applied outside the sta- 
dium as in it. 

Football breeds leadership, and Cali- 
fornia this year is breeding leading foot- 
ball players. It augurs well for my State, 
and ultimately for the Nation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the germane- 
ness rule be waived for 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL SHOULD BE 
PROSECUTED 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, for 
far too long now the American people 
have been shocked and sickened by 
rabble-rousing radicals who have gone 
about the country leaving a wake of ra- 
cial hatred, civil disorders, and even 
bloody rioting. 

We have seen abuse heaped upon the 
United States of America and all the au- 
thority of its Government. The enemy in 
Vietnam and Communists everywhere 
have been given aid and comfort. Ameri- 
can citizens have been urged to revolt 
and take to the streets in guerrilla war- 
fare. Large sections of some of our big- 
gest cities have been put to the torch and 
laid to ruin. 

And for just as long, we have been led 
to believe that all this was being perpe- 
trated in the name of free speech. 

And the American people have duti- 
fully turned the other cheek. 

I say no longer. 

I submit that we do not have to help- 
lessly stand by and witness the break- 
down of law and order in America. We 
are in no way bound by the first amend- 
ment to countenance the creation of 
anarchy. 

To the contrary, there are laws against 
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inciting to riot and urging people to take 
up arms against their Government. There 
are likewise penal restrictions against ob- 
structing the war effort of the United 
States. 

These laws should be enforced. 

I believe the American people are tired 
of excuses and apologies. They want ac- 
tion and not just words. 

From the time of his leadership of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee—which is neither student nor 
nonviolent—Stokely Carmichael has 
been virtually the undisputed leader of 
the hate campaign being conducted all 
across this country. Rioting and blood- 
shed have followed his steps. 

Judging from Carmichael’s despicable 
diatribe, his sole purpose is to breed vio- 
lence. In Alabama, he said, “To hell with 
the laws of the United States.” In Wash- 
ington, he called upon people to shoot po- 
licemen. In Atlanta, he urged people to 
join a “revolution” against white citizens, 
and to be out “beating heads.” In New 
York, he harangued a crowd in this 
fashion: 

In Cleveland, they're building stores with 
no windows—all brick. I don’t know what 
they think theyll accomplish. It just means 
we'll have to move from Molotov cocktails 
to dynamite, 


In Louisville, he said: 


It’s not a question of law and order. We 
have to build a revolution. 


In Boston, he suggested bombing stores 
owned by white merchants and called for 
“armed resistance” to policemen. 

One could go on and on with Car- 
michael’s long and sorry spectacle. 

If the Department of Justice has not 
been monitoring Carmichael’s inflam- 
matory speeches and considering them 
in the context of prevalent lawlessness 
and rioting, then it has been derelict in 
its duty. 

If the Department of Justice can find 
no area for prosecution, then justice is, 
indeed, blind and I fear for the future 
safety and security of America. 

Early last summer, Carmichael took 
it upon himself to become an emissary 
abroad of hate and destruction. 

In Havana, where he consorted with 
Fidel Castro, Carmichael urged Ameri- 
can Negroes to wage a Vietnam-style 
guerrilla war in this country. Just last 
week in Paris, Carmichael said he wanted 
to see U.S. defeat in Vietnam, and again 
he urged American Negroes to “develop 
a resistance movement that will disrupt 
the entire United States.” 

It is my understanding that Car- 
michael is on route back to the United 
States today, and that he is scheduled to 
arrive in New York City at approximately 
3:40 this afternoon. If this news report 
is true, we must not settle for a mere lift- 
ing of his passport. The minute he sets 
foot on American soil, Carmichael should 
be served with a Federal warrant for his 
arrest and thereupon clapped into jail. 

As I have stated, the law is more than 
adequate for dealing with Carmichael. 
He should be prosecuted for sedition, for 
advocating the violent overthrow of the 
U.S. Government, and for interfering 
with the war effort in Vietnam. 

I wouid refer the Department of Jus- 
tice to title 18 of the Criminal Code, sec- 
tion 2383, which outlaws rebellion or in- 
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surrection. It provides for the imprison- 
ment of: 

Whoever incites, sets on foot, assists, or 
engages in any rebellion or insurrection 
against the authority of the United States 
or the laws thereof, or gives aid or comfort 
thereto. 


Section 2385 of title 18 makes it a Fed- 
eral crime to advocate, abet, or advise 
overthrowing or destroying the U.S. Gov- 
ernment or any political subdivision 
thereof by force or violence. 

Moreover, section 2388 of title 18 makes 
it unlawful for anyone to cause insubor- 
dination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal 
of duty, in the military or naval forces of 
the United States, or willfully obstructs 
the recruiting or enlistment service of the 
United States, to the injury of the service 
or the United States.” 

Carmichael should be brought before 
a bar of justice, tried by a jury of his 
peers, and made to answer for his 
criminal conduct. 

He should be prosecuted under the same 
law that is laid down for the protection 
of all our citizens, white and Negro alike, 
and for the punishment of those who 
would destroy our lawful society. 

I hope that the President will so direct 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to concur in the state- 
ments just made by the Senator from 
Georgia. It seems to me it would be an 
outrage if the Department of Justice did 
not bring Stokely Carmichael before a 
jury for prosecution as the Senator has 
recommended, in view of his actions and 
incitements against this country. 


PROPOSED COMMUTER TAX 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the proposal to tax Virginia and Mary- 
land residents for the privilege of work- 
ing in Washington has been raised by the 
Washington City Council. It has been 
suggested that a 1-percent withholding 
tax be levied on the gross earnings of all 
who work in the city. Such a tax, in my 
judgment, would be unjust and unfair. 

The residents of Virginia and Mary- 
land already pay part of the cost of op- 
erating the District of Columbia govern- 
ment. The Federal payment to the 
District of Columbia General Fund 
amounted to $64 million for fiscal year 
1968—money which comes from general 
revenues collected from the taxpayers of 
Virginia and Maryland and all other 
States. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes; I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. What was 
the amount of Federal grants-in-aid to 
Washington for this fiscal year? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That figure was 
not supplied to me. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would 
the Senator care to have that figure? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I would be 
pleased to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The esti- 
mated Federal grant in aid to Washing- 
ton during fiscal 1968 is $173 million. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am very 
pleased to have that information from 
the distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, who has made such a detailed 
study of Washington’s budget and who 
has done such an outstanding job in 
handling the District of Columbia Sub- 
committee over a long period of time. I 
again thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for informing us that in addition 
to the $64 million payment the amount 
of Federal grants to Washington for fis- 
cal 1968 will amount to $173 million. 
There again, it is money which comes 
from the general taxpayers, including 
the residents of Virginia and of Mary- 

In addition to the money they pay 
through general taxes, residents of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland who work in the 
District of Columbia also are liable to 
the general sales tax and other special 
District of Columbia taxes when they 
make any purchase in the city. 

Under the proposal made by Mr. 
Hechinger, President of the City Coun- 
cil, only nonresidents of the District— 
principally those residing in Virginia and 
Maryland—would be forced to pay the 
new tax. Residents of the District would, 
in effect, be exempt from the tax by being 
able to deduct the proposed new charge 
from their District of Columbia income 
tax. 

It is argued that District of Columbia 
residents already pay a city income tax 
and sales tax and should not be burdened 
by a further increase. 

But they are the residents of the city 
and they receive the primary benefit 
from the city’s government. Why should 
they not pay for those services, just as 
the people in my State pay for the serv- 
ices they receive from their State and 
local communities? Virginia also has 
both an income tax and a sales tax. 

I would like to say a word about Mr. 
Hechinger. From all I can learn of him 
from mutual friends and from the press, 
he is a very able individual. I think the 
President made an excellent choice in 
appointing Mr. Hechinger to his present 
position. I think he is the type of man 
who is needed on the City Council in 
Washington. 

As a matter of fact, by and large, I 
think all the President’s appointments to 
the District of Columbia Government 
have been good. 

I am well impressed with Mayor Wash- 
ington and the way he has handled him- 
self. 

But despite my general attitude toward 
the Washington City Council, I feel that 
the suggestion—it has not been done in 
the form of a formal proposal yet, but a 
suggestion—that a tax be put on those, 
principally from Virginia and Maryland, 
who work in the city of Washington is 
an unjust and an unfair one. I would 
like to say at this time that I intend to 
fight this proposal with every resource 
at my command. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
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tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, by 
extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance in schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major disas- 
ter; and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
suggest the absence of a quorum—for 
only a brief period of time—I should like 
to ask the staff to notify the following 
Senators that we are about to take up 
discussion of Secretary Gardner’s letter 
to the chairman of the subcommittee 
dealing with commitments on the part of 
the Department with respect to proce- 
dures which would be followed by the 
Department in the future in respect to 
alleged noncompliance cases. 

I ask the staff to notify Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. Prouty, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
FANNIN, and Mr. GRIFFIN. 

In addition, I should like to have Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY of 
New York, and Mr. Netson notified, be- 
cause they are members of the committee 
who are very much interested in the sub- 
ject matter. I see that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is already 
here. 

I want those Senators to have an op- 
portunity to be present so that they may 
take note of certain commitments by the 
manager of the bill. They know that I 
shall make these commitments, because 
they are commitments I have already 
made in committee; but if they have any 
points of view to express on them, or any 
proposals for modification—and I do 
not think there will be any—I want them 
to have this notice in advance of our tak- 
ing up the subject matter, so that they 
may have a chance to do so. I shall have 
more to say on the subject after the 
quorum call. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish now 
to proceed to make legislative history on 
an issue that all Senators know has arisen 
in the Senate, but it really arose first long 
before the pending bill was brought to 
the floor of the Senate. That issue in- 
volves the procedures which have been 
used in the past by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in con- 
nection with its handling of noncompli- 
ance cases in those school districts which 
the Department has found to be out of 
compliance with title III of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. President, this matter was dis- 
cussed at the committee level; and as 
chairman of the subcommittee and 
manager of the bill, I informed the com- 
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mittee that I intended to make clear 
legislative history on this problem. I 
notified the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare at the time that I 
would seek to do so, and that I wanted to 
be advised as to their position in regard 
to their procedures. 

In fact, Mr. President, before the in- 
formal conference, to which I have al- 
ready alluded several times in the debate 
on this bill, with Secretary Gardner, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the manager of the bill, and 
representatives of other Senators’ offices, 
I discussed this situation with represent- 
atives of the Department and with other 
Senators. I have already referred, for 
example, to an earlier conference in the 
office of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], where we were ably assisted 
by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and staff members. 

What I am about to present to the 
Senate today is the result of exceedingly 
careful work on the part of all concerned. 
I would be less than appreciative if I did 
not express my deep thanks to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Tuurmonp], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and others 
for their presentation of their views on 
this subject, their understanding of my 
problems as manager of the bill, and 
their cooperation with me, without at 
any time, Mr. President, agreeing to any- 
thing which would in any way jeopardize, 
diminish, or injure the principles which 
those Senators have been supporting. 

The last thing I wish to do would be 
to leave the impression in this RECORD 
that those Senators who have pointed 
out problems concerning them by way of 
criticism of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare enforcement 
policies have compromised with me on 
anything where it could be said a com- 
promise of principle was involved. They 
have not; and I want their constituents 
to know it. 

I have simply gone to work, on behalf 
of my committee, to clarify some mis- 
understandings, and also to make per- 
fectly clear to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that its title II 
compliance procedures would have to be 
fair to have my approval and my com- 
mittee’s approval, and that the proce- 
dures would have to be a matter of cer- 
tainty. 

One of the complaints has been that, 
in some instances, the school boards in- 
volved simply could not find out what 
they had to do in order to comply. 

As I have said in several discussions 
with the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin], no one would support more 
than would the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon the point of view expressed over 
and over again concerning the need for 
procedural due process. 

I have always stood for that. I have 
always fought for it. I have in this case. 
I always will. 

All I want to say for the evaluation of 
my colleagues is that I think I am bring- 
ing to the floor of the Senate today pro- 
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cedural understandings with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
which guarantee procedural due process, 
for every school district in this country— 
North, South, East, and West. That is 
what we are entitled to. 

I have made it perfectly clear to the 
Department that we are going to con- 
tinue to press, under the surveillance 
program authorized by the Senate, to 
see to it that we are kept constantly in- 
formed with regard to procedural prac- 
tices including the practices the Depart- 
ment commits itself to in a letter from 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which I am about to read. 

The committee’s surveillance program 
is in keeping with instructions of the 
majority leader last January which went 
to all Senate committees instructing 
them to oversee, the practices of depart- 
ments, which have received appropriated 
funds from Congress, in order to make 
certain that they continue to carry out 
the intent of the legislation. 

The majority leader was kind enough 
to say—and I paraphrase him—on the 
floor of the Senate some months ago 
that the letter my committee worked out 
could serve very well as a model for 
other committees to serve the same kind 
of notice on other departments of the 
Government in carrying out the surveil- 
lance program sought by the majority 
leader. 

I wrote the letter, but I submitted it 
to my committee and got complete ap- 
proval. Some suggestions were offered 
that made it even stronger and better. 
However, the letter was 99 percent the 
letter I had drafted in the first instance. 

Also, I would be less than appreciative 
if I did not express, as I have in the 
debate heretofore, my thanks to Secre- 
tary Gardner for his cooperation with 
me and my committee as we have taken 
up with the Department the criticisms 
and the complaints of alleged mistakes 
or the adoption of undesirable policies 
or variances from legislative intent as 
spelled out in the legislative history of 
our past education bills. 

In my judgment, Secretary Gardner 
is one of the most dedicated public serv- 
ants in this administration. He is a man 
who is completely honest—intellectually 
honest throughout. He is a man who 
will not compromise principle in carry- 
ing out his trust. 

Understandings can be reached in re- 
gard to this area of controversy without 
anyone being intellectually dishonest. I 
want the record to show, however, that 
Secretary Gardner has been most help- 
ful to me and likewise to some of my 
associates, I am sure, that have 
worked with him in recent days as we 
have tried to iron out some differences 
with the Department. Mr. Peter Libassi, 
who is in charge of the civil rights com- 
pliance program of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
likewise been exceedingly cooperative 
and helpful. 

With that as general background, and 
calling attention for the record to the 
fact that a serious problem has existed, 
I now want to discuss what the Depart- 
ment has agreed to. 

As has been said in the past—and it is 
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true, too—the making of legislative his- 
tory which is satisfactory at the time it 
is made, does not always result in that 
legislative history being carried out. No 
one knows that better than I do. I have 
been called upon on various occasions 
during my years of handling education 
legislation to take a complaint, either 
from a colleague in the Senate or pre- 
sented to me directly by school officials, 
in which it is alleged that by way of an 
administrative order or a regulation or 
a letter of instruction from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to a school district or to a college that 
there has been a variance with legisla- 
tive intent. 

I am proud to say on behalf of my 
committee that we have processed each 
and every such complaint. Perhaps it 
would be also proper to use the word 
“prosecute.” We have prosecuted the 
complaints, too. However, here again we 
have had a record of complete coopera- 
tion when we have found the Depart- 
ment in error, and on occasion, we have 
found the Department in error and vary- 
ing from legislative intent. 

Therefore, when a Senator says on the 
floor of the Senate to the Senator from 
Oregon: “Well, we appreciate your try- 
ing to work out legislative intent, but we 
have learned from proceedings in the 
past that sometimes that is not carried 
out,” I must say that that is true. How- 
ever, that is part of the legislative proc- 
ess, too. 

We make a legislative history, and if 
it is not carried out, then the responsi- 
bility of the committee is to see to it that 
any miscarriage in respect to legislative 
intent is rectified. That my committee 
has done. That we will continue to do. 

However, in this instance, I want to 
say that I do not know of a single time in 
the handling of past education bills in 
which there has been the detailed dis- 
cussion with the department on the pres- 
entation of bills of particulars setting 
forth specific complaints to the degree 
that has been involved in the particular 
matter which I am discussing now. 

Mr. President, the legislative history 
we are going to make, in my judgment, 
will give to a Senator—and this is my 
view—every guarantee and every assur- 
ance he would have if the matter were 
written into the language of the law 
rather than into the legislative history. 
We can write it into the language of the 
law, but some of our problems with the 
Department have been over differences 
of opinion with respect to variances of 
which we thought the Department has 
been guilty in carrying out legislative in- 
tent which has been written into the law. 

I want to say that the record we are 
going to make today in regard to legis- 
lative intent, I hope by way of legisla- 
tive history, rather than by amendment 
to the bill—and I am going to say later 
in the discussion why I think it would 
be the best procedure to follow—will be 
a legislative history in such detail that 
no Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
future can ever ignore the commitments 
of the Department to the Congress of the 
United States today. 

Some have said that Secretary Gard- 
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ner may not be there next year. That does 
not change the legislative history. That 
does not change the obligation of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to carry out the commitments which 
I will consider as binding upon the De- 
partment as anything that could be writ- 
ten into the bill. 

With that preface, Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to the fact, as we 
have done in preceding debates during 
the course of the handling of this bill, 
that we called upon the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to sub- 
mit to the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee a letter spelling out the procedures 
the Department will follow henceforth in 
the handling of compliance cases. 

I outlined these procedures last Thurs- 
day night, as the Recorp will show, in a 
speech on the floor of the Senate, which 
resulted in a colloquy between the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], in which I 
served notice on the Department that any 
letter they sent me, so far as I was con- 
cerned, as manager of the bill, would 
have to be within the framework of that 
speech. 

In fact, I read then a rough draft of 
a series of paragraphs that I felt would 
have to be in any letter Secretary Gard- 
ner sent to me. I did that, Mr. President, 
because I wanted to put the responsibil- 
ity on my own shoulders rather than 
upon the shoulders of any of those who 
have been raising cases in which they 
feel the Department has been following 
a procedure which cannot be reconciled 
with the criteria of procedural due proc- 
ess, as Senator Ervin has used the 
phrase—and I have agreed with him— 
throughout our discussion. 

I am proud to say that the letter from 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which I am about to read, 
meets the requirements I laid down in 
the speech last Thursday night. I made 
that speech after many conferences with 
my colleagues in the Senate, because I 
believed that what I laid down in that 
speech were the minimal requirements 
the Secretary would have to meet. His 
letter meets all those criteria. 

In addition, we met with the Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare last Friday morning, and with 
Mr. Libassi, and with some of my col- 
leagues in the Senate and their assist- 
ants. We discussed further some of the 
suggested language which we thought 
would be the minimal we would have to 
require from the Department. We 
reached tentative understandings—no 
commitments, but tentative understand- 
ings—in that conference. 

All those understandings are in the 
letter I am about to read. In my judg- 
ment, this letter, setting forth the pro- 
cedure the Department pledges to fol- 
low in handling noncompliance cases 
uniformly—in all areas of the country 
henceforth—does meet the criteria of 
procedural due process; and I believe it 
represents an understanding which will 
result in great help to the Department. 
This type of procedure will remove a 
basis for justifiable criticism of the De- 
partment’s procedure. 

So I would be less than appreciative if 
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I did not say to the Department that I 
believe it has been exceedingly fair with 
the manager of the bill and with the Sen- 
ate. The Department has outlined a pro- 
cedure I now strongly recommend to the 
Senate, and I hope it will be approved by 
the Senate. 

After I complete this discussion, I will 
be glad to accept any questions Senators 
may wish to ask me, or I will yield the 
floor so that they may make whatever 
statements they wish and subsequently 
ask me questions. 

The letter, dated December 8, 1967, 
addressed to me, is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, December 8, 1967. 

Dear. Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to ques- 
tions raised during recent Senate debate re- 
garding compliance procedures under Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act, I wish to restate 
that we in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare are concerned that these 
procedures operate with a minimum of diffi- 
culty for the orderly planning and opera- 
tion of educational programs. As I recent- 
ly testified before your Subcommittee, “We 
will try any new technique or procedure 
which will assist school districts genuinely 
attempting to develop school desegrega- 
tion plans.” 

The Department scrupulously follows the 
hearing and review procedures required by 
the law and our Title VI Regulation, which 
afford the school district every opportunity 
to present its case. Where a hearing exam- 
iner or the reviewing authority has ordered 
the termination of funds and after all of 
the procedural safeguards have been ob- 
served, the order terminating funds takes 
effect thirty days after the filing of a re- 
port with the appropriate Committees of 
Congress. 

The termination of Federal funds comes 
as a result of a process of negotiation and 
enforcement which now usually requires well 
over twelve months to complete. Neverthe- 
less, to reduce uncertainty to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, consistent with the objectives 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, we will adopt 
new general administrative procedures for 
the coming school year. Under these pro- 
cedures, termination orders will not become 
effective between September 1 and June 1 
of the school year unless both of the fol- 
lowing conditions have been met: 

1. A written communication was mailed 
to the school district prior to March 1 of 
its preceding school year informing it that 
our information indicates probable noncom- 
pliance with requirements under Title VI and 
of the imminence of compliance proceedings 
if adequate corrective action is not taken, 
and 

2. A notice of opportunity for a hear- 
ing regarding alleged noncompliance was 
mailed to the school district by certified 
or registered mail no later than September 
1 of the school year in which the order is 
sought to be made effective. 

These procedures would not apply to an 
order of a hearing examiner or the reviewing 
authority which contains a specific determi- 
nation that any one of the following issues 
was a substantial and material factor in the 
compliance proceeding: interference with or 
denial of the exercise of choice in a manner 
inconsistent with such agency's free choice 
desegregation plan, denial to any student on 
the ground of race, color, or national origin, 
of full participation in the program and fa- 
cilities of the school he attends, failure to 
carry out one or more commitments which 
the local educational agency made in writing 
in response to a notification by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare of 
failure to comply with requirements under 
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Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, or 
refusal to provide material information or 
the provision of inaccurate information 
which has a substantial bearing on the com- 
pliance of the school system. 

Under these procedures 94 to 95 percent 
of the 4,600 school districts in the South- 
ern and Border states, assuming their good 
faith, would have an absolute assurance by 
March 1, six months prior to the beginning 
of the next school year, that they would not 
lose Federal funds during that year. The 
remaining districts will have been advised 
at least six months in advance of the next 
school year of the alleged noncompliance 
and will have ample opportunity to correct 
that noncompliance prior to the opening of 
school. 

In addition, under these procedures, the 
Department will come to a final enforce- 
ment decision prior to September 1 as to 
each school district which might be subject 
to a termination order during that school 
year by offering it an opportunity for a 
hearing. 


Our experience has been that haif of the 
school districts with whom we enter into 
to secure compliance do develop 
acceptable school desegregation plans and 
that half of the districts which are offered 
an opportunity for a hearing likewise come 
into compliance prior to the termination of 
Federal funds. 

The Department makes every effort to se- 
cure voluntary compliance through nego- 
tiations before enforcement proceedings are 
initiated. The process of reaching agreement 
is not prescribed by a rigid set of rules but 
there are certain basic principles and mutual 
responsibilities which can and should be 
stated. 

In the first instance it is the Department's 
responsibility based on the school district's 
reports and on-site field surveys to identify 
in writing the particular areas in which the 
current desegregation plan has proven inef- 
fective or inadequate to accomplish the pur- 
pose of the Civil Rights Act. The Department 
will advise the school district of its responsi- 
bility to prepare and submit a modified de- 
segregation plan which will prove effective 
in accomplishing the purposes of the Act. It 
is further the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment to offer the school district assistance 
and guidance which would be helpful in en- 
abling the district to comply with the re- 
quirements of the law. In addition, the 
Department will Inform any school district 
of our willingness to put recommended steps 
in writing at the request of school officials. 

It is then the responsibility of the local 
school district, to prepare an effective de- 
segregation plan which will carry out the 
clear mandate of the Civil Rights Act 
throughout the Nation. Once the school dis- 
trict has submitted its proposal, it is the 
responsibility of the Department to comment 
in writing and in detail setting forth any 
areas in which the plan is not satisfactory 
and any additional steps which must be 
taken if it is to meet the requirements under 
the law. If further negotiations are neces- 
sary, it is essential that such negotiations 
continue in good faith toward the develop- 
ment of an effective desegregation plan. At 
the conclusion of negotiations resulting in 
an effective plan, the Department will, if the 
school district wishes, advise the school dis- 
trict in writing that adoption of the plan is 
necessary to enable the school district to 
meet the requirements of the Civil Rights 
Act. 

We are deeply aware of the importance of 
achieving school desegregation and the com- 
plexity of the problem. We are making every 
effort to administer the law equitably and in 
a fair-minded orderly way. 

Sincerely, 
Jonn W. GARDNER, 
Secretary. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 


tunity to read Secretary Gardner’s letter. 
I have also heard the explanation which 
the able Senator from Oregon has made 
with respect to the background involved 
in this highly intricate and controversial 
matter. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ore- 
gon for the hard work he has put into 
an earnest effort to solve the controver- 
sial problem which has confronted us 
because of the claim of some of our col- 
leagues that arbitrary action by the 
Secretary has resulted in cutting off Fed- 
eral funds without adequate attention to 
the requirement of the due process law. 

I would hope very much that the ini- 
tiative that the Senator has taken in 
connection with the letter which he in- 
duced the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to write would put well 
on the way to solution the vexing prob- 
lem raised not only by the Russell amend- 
ment but also by the Fannin amendment. 

As a member of the subcommittee, I 
offer the Senator from Oregon my sup- 
port for his effort to work out what I be- 
lieve to be a fair compromise and I wish 
him success in his efforts. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
his comment. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has been a great 
bulwark of strength to the manager of 
the bill throughout the committee hear- 
ings and time and time again on the 
floor of the Senate. The country owes 
him much for his leadership in helping us 
pass, since the first year of the Kennedy 
administration, the great body of legisla- 
tion that has gone through the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I dislike 


taking so much time, but I am sure the 


Senators will understand that I speak 
for my committee. 

I have a further statement to make 
which I wish to make before I yield. It is 
a statement that I think will be helpful 
to all Members of the Senate with re- 
spect to the intention of the manager of 
the bill in respect to the Gardner letter. 

Mr. President, the Senate of the 
United States is widely recognized as the 
world’s greatest deliberative body. But it 
is more than merely a deliberative body; 
it is a body where reasonable men meet to 
represent the needs of their constituents, 
to seek what is best in the national in- 
terest, and to resolve their differences 
and enact legislation. 

From the time I first learned, Mr. 
President, that serious complaints were 
being made with regard to HEW’s title 
VI compliance program, I have assured 
my colleagues I was deeply disturbed 
about these charges; that I would seek 
and obtain a full explanation of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding them; and, 
finally, that I would offer my colleagues 
a workable and fair solution to these 
problems. 

Mr. President, under the terms of the 
new procedure which Secretary Gardner 
has ordered implemented, no school dis- 
trict may have its Federal funds cut off 
during a given school year unless two 
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conditions have been met by the Depart- 

ment. These conditions are, first, a writ- 
ten notice is mailed prior to March 1, 
informing the district that it is probably 
not in compliance with title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act and that it faces the 
likelihood—aunless corrective steps are 
taken—of the loss of Federal funds dur- 
ing the following school year; and, 
second, a notice of opportunity for a 
hearing is mailed to the district not later 
than September 1 of the school year in 
which termination will take effect if the 
Department’s noncompliance allegations 
are upheld. 

The only circumstances in which these 
two dates would not have to be observed 
would be situations in which a school 
board showed “bad faith” in meeting of 
obligations it had undertaken following 
negotiations with HEW: 

First. Failure of the school district to 
live up to the promises of its free-choice 
plan for desegregation. 

Second. Denial to students, because of 
race or national origin, of the right to 
participate in programs or activities of 
the school which they attend. 

Third. Failure to meet commitments 
made to the Department in response to a 
ap te: of noncompliance with title 


a Refusal to provide informa- 
tion, or provision to the Department of 
inaccurate information which has a sub- 
stantial bearing on the compliance of the 
school system. 

I fully believe that these guarantees 
will provide the certainty upon which 
sound fiscal planning must be based. My 
colleagues have also stated that HEW 
compliance personnel have been unwill- 
ing on occasion, to state in writing 
exactly what it is that a school district 
must do in order to remain in compliance 
with title VI. At the informal hearing 
last month, to which I called Secretary 
Gardner, Mr. Libassi, the Director of the 
Office for Civil Rights at HEW, and sev- 
eral of Mr. Libassi’s top aides, I was as- 
sured that HEW’s procedural manual 
calls for the supplying of such informa- 
tion, explicitly indicating what is re- 
quired, when such a letter is requested 
by the school district. Such letters have 
been sent to school districts, as I can tell 
my colleagues from personal knowledge. 

I now call the attention of my col- 
leagus to that part of Secretary Gard- 
ner's letter to me in which he once again 
assures me that this is and will continue 
to be the policy of the Department, and 
that departmental personnel will follow 
that policy. Secretary Gardner writes to 
me: 

Once the school district has submitted its 
proposal, it is the responsibility of the De- 
partment to comment in writing and in detail 
setting forth any areas in which the plan is 
not satisfactory and any additional steps 
which must be taken if tt is to meet the re- 
quirements under the law. If further nego- 
tiations are necessary, it is essential that 
such negotiations continue in good faith 
toward the development of an effective deseg- 
regation plan. At the conclusion of negotia- 
tions resulting in an effective plan, the 
Department will, if the school district wishes, 
advise the school district in writing that 
adoption of the plan is necessary to enable 
the school district to meet the requirements 
of the Civil Rights Act. 
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Another question which has arisen in 
the deliberations of the last week, Mr. 
President, relates to whether compliance 
hearings may be held ahead of schedule 
upon request of the school district. Sec- 
retary Gardner has assured me that the 
Department will make every effort to ac- 
commodate such requests. Early sched- 
uling of hearings would, of course, de- 
pend upon the availability of staff and 
examiners and adequate advance notice 
to all parties to permit necessary prep- 
aration for the 

Finally, I have insisted that HEW 
move its cases promptly to hearings 
where negotiations have proven unpro- 
ductive. Protracted periods of negotia- 
tion which hold no promise for success 
should be avoided. I have been assured 
that HEW will improve its procedures 
so as to avoid all unnecessary delays in 
implementing the requirements of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. In addition, I 
have asked, and been assured, that when 
school districts request early compliance 
hearings, the department will move to 
schedule such hearings expeditiously and 
on a priority basis. 

Mr. President, let me say that any 
school district is entitled to that proce- 
dure, because there are cases in which 
the school district and HEW develop 
positions which are poles apart. There- 
fore, that school district is entitled to a 
hearing, because it has a juridical rem- 
edy to which it can resort after hear- 
ings, if there is a finding of noncompli- 
ance and a deferral of funds. 

Mr. President, this is all I propose to 
say at this time by way of presenting, as 
lawyers say, my case in chief in support 
of the Gardner procedure. 

I am going to yield the floor now so 
that any Senators who may wish to make 
statements can do so; or, if it develops 
they prefer merely to ask me some ques- 
tions, I shall be glad to take the floor 
and answer them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon has 
made a fair and comprehensive state- 
ment with relation to the culmination of 
negotiations with the supporters of the 
amendment which I proposed, to prevent 
chaos and confusion in the middle of the 
school year, and with the officials of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

For the past 3 or 4 days, I was un- 
avoidably detained from the Senate while 
this matter was under discussion. I wish 
to express to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] my pro- 
found appreciation, and my admiration, 
for the manner in which he handled this 
question. I think that the issue gained 
greatly because of the way that he han- 
dled it here on the floor of the Senate. 

I was amazed to see the reception ac- 
corded my simple amendment, which was 
perhaps the fairest and easiest to un- 
derstand provision of the entire complex 
bill, at the hands of the press. 

Even the Washington Post printed a 
spoon-fed editorial and called it a wreck- 
ing device, when it was really proposed 
as a provision to promote education and 
avoid confusion and chaos in the ad- 
ministration of the bill. 

I am aware of the fact that the Wash- 
ington Post considers itself to be the 
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mouthpiece—and properly so—for all the 
civil rights forces in this country. Some- 
one sold them on the idea that this was 
a civil rights issue. However, nothing 
could be further from the truth. It was 
merely a procedural amendment in an 
effort to preserve the status of education 
in many of the smaller school systems 
throughout this land which already are 
underprivileged, until the conclusion at 
least of the school year. 

Mr. President, I shall not go into any 
details of the discussion. I do wish to ex- 
press my profound appreciation to the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] for 
the patience and understanding he has 
shown in dealing with the problem. 

The Senator from Oregon and I stand 
poles apart on many questions, but I do 
wish to say that when it comes to the 
question of fairness of procedure and 
allowing every person and every unit in 
this Nation to have their day in court, 
the Senator from Oregon is a champion 
without parallel. 

Without his understanding and assist- 
ance, no agreement could have possibly 
been arrived at on this question. He has 
a vast understanding—indeed, one which 
has amazed me at times—of the adminis- 
tration of the act in the areas where it 
has been applied. 

It has not been applied in Oregon. As a 
matter of fact, it has not been applied in 
the 3 years that the law has been in exist- 
ence anywhere other than in the South 
and a few counties in some of the border 
States. 

But the Senator from Oregon, who has 
complete knowledge and understanding 
of the application of the act and, more 
than that, a deep and keen appreciation 
of the struggles which the local school 
trustees and the local county school 
superintendents have had to undergo to 
keep afloat, in this period of change, for 
the systems which have existed for a 
century in the Southern States. 

I have already expressed my apprecia- 
tion to the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis]. I also wish to thank all 
members of the staff, including Mr. 
Charles Campbell of my staff, who 
showed a profound understanding of 
this question, which I really did not 
know he possessed. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
this letter has been secured and has 
been placed in the Recorp with the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Oregon, I do not intend to offer the 
amendment which I had printed and 
which lies at the desk. 

There are several reasons for that. I 
always try to be frank. In the first place, 
I have no assurance whatever that the 
amendment will be agreed to. With the 
versatility which the Senator from 
Oregon has shown in handling this leg- 
islation, and in dealing with all the 
amendments which have been brought 
forward, it very likely would have fallen 
by the wayside, as have all the others 
which have been proposed and which 
did not meet with his approval. 

In the second place, if the amendment 
had been approved by the Senate, it 
might well have been lost in conference. 

In the third place, and more impor- 
tant, as long as it was purely a legisla- 
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tive matter, it was not completely bind- 
ing upon the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I have seen 
other instances where this Department, 
as well as other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, have exhibited callous disregard 
for legislation, the provisions of which 
they did not approve, even if it had suc- 
cessfully traversed the whole parliamen- 
tary process, misconstruction by a de- 
partment head of congressional intent 
would find some little individual or some 
little school board confronted with the 
vast power of the United States, and with 
a court already dedicated to supporting 
any finding, however bizarre it may be, 
which may come from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Now, Mr. President, having made that 
statement with respect to this situation, 
I want to make just a few observations 
on the general situation. 

In some years gone by, I have sup- 
ported Federal aid to education in the 
Senate. 

I think it was in 1935 or 1936 when the 
Senate passed a bill that would provide 
what was in the nature of a Federal 
equalization fund to equalize educational 
opportunities throughout the country; to 
give the weaker, the poorer, the more 
downtrodden areas of this country some 
Federal assistance in order that the chil- 
dren who lived there might not be too 
greatly disadvantaged in the effort to 
prepare themselves for life in our very 
complex society. 

I would like very much to support Fed- 
eral aid to education now, if that legis- 
lation were to be applied upon a fair 
basis throughout this land, in every 
school district of the Nation. 

There are some 23,000 school districts 
in this country. Heretofore, although the 
law has been on the books for 3 years, 
it has been applied in less than 4,600 
of those 23,000 districts. 

When the Civil Rights Act was pend- 
ing here in the Senate, I fought it with 
every ounce of my strength, with every 
resource at my command. That legisla- 
tion was pending here for some 93 days, 
until finally it had been made a great 
moral issue and all the ministers of the 
country were brought in and they told 
many Senators they would be compelled 
to denounce them from the pulpit and 
otherwise unless they voted for cloture. 
The bill was passed. Cloture was imposed. 
I was bound, gagged, and conquered. 
Tired as I was at the conclusion of that 
debate, I went home to my State and 
made a speech telling my people that I 
did not like that act; that I knew they 
did not like it; that it was going to cause 
a great deal of difficulties; but that now 
that it was upon our lawbooks, we would, 
as a law-abiding people, observe that act 
as long as it was the law and appeared 
on the lawbooks. 

I am very proud indeed of the record 
that has been made in my State in meet- 
ing such a revolutionary change in con- 
ditions as was forced upon us by the pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. But, 
Mr. President, I say that 3 years is 
entirely too long for almost one-fourth 
of this country to have to accept second- 
class citizenship in the administration of 
a law; and that is what we have had to 
do. We have had representatives of the 
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Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in the offices of our school 
boards, our county school superintend- 
ents, our State school superintendents, 
reviewing all of the resolutions, all of the 
reports—not only that, but going out and 
finding complainants—almost generating 
complaints—that would increase the 
burdens and difficulties of the local 
school boards that were confronted with 
this demand for a very revolutionary 
change in their methods. 

There was one very timid movement 
outside the South. Someone in the De- 
partment, who was possessed, perhaps, of 
more conscience than good judgment, 
moved into the city of Chicago and 
looked into a situation there where there 
was almost 100 percent segregation in 
many schools, and he threatened to cut 
off the funds in those schools. That is the 
last thing that has been heard of that 
threat. Just as soon as a few phone calls 
could be made, the threat was vacated 
and Chicago, in common with the other 
great cities of this Nation today, is carry- 
ing on a form of segregation in her 
schools that would be denounced all over 
the country if it were done in the 
Southern States and would result in the 
denial of any form of Federal aid for our 
schools. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to make 
a lengthy speech, and I shall not belabor 
this question now; but I will say that the 
Civil Rights Commission which, need- 
less to say, has never been partial to the 
South, has shown extraordinary fairness 
in going into this question outside the 
South. In the report “Racial Isolation 
in the Public Schools,” they bring for- 
ward illustration after illustration of 
segregated schools in the great cities of 
this land equal to any segregation in our 
part of the country—Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Syracuse, Cleveland. All of cur friends 
here in the Congress sit back and sancti- 
moniously say, “Go into the South and 
eradicate this evil.” Not yet have I heard 
one of them from one of these States 
where this condition exists have the cour- 
age or sense of fairness to say that the 
same treatment be accorded the schools 
in his own State. 

I quote just one sentence from the 
Commission’s report: 

Racial isolation in the schools is intense 
whether the cities are large or small, whether 
the proportion of Negro enrollment is large 
or small, whether they are located North or 
South. 


That has been the condition here for 
3 years, and we have seen, in our 
States, swarms of these inspectors and 
adjudicators and hearing examiners and 
evidence gatherers, but not one of them 
has set his foot in other States that we 
mentioned. 

Mr. President, I am tired of it. I 
learned long ago not to expect fair treat- 
ment in this body when anyone cried 
“civil rights,” because I knew when the 
act was published and applied, the effort 
made to apply it and enforce it would 
be made only in the Southern States, I 
never thought that was American policy. 
I have always thought it was contempti- 
ble and cowardly policy. And nothing has 
transpired that changes my opinion. 

I will say that, in the conferences we 
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had, the Senator from Oregon insisted 
that the Department undertake to apply 
this law in some sections other than in 
the Southern States; and I wish to com- 
mend him for his fairness. The Depart- 
ment said it intended to do just that. 
I shall await with interest to see what 
progress they make with this program 
outside the Southern States, and whether 
that alleged effort to enforce is inaugu- 
rated and prosecuted before November 
1968. 

As I said, Mr. President, I do not in- 
tend to make any long speech here today. 
I do resent—and resent it as deeply as it 
is possible for any human being to feel— 
the gross discrimination against my peo- 
ple and my section in the enforcement 
of this act. It has been political. It has 
been callously unfair. We have raised the 
question time and time again. 

I remember about a year and a half 
ago when we had a long conference with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on some orders that had been 
issued with respect to hospitals that were 
receiving some Federal assistance. I 
raised the issue then. I said, “Mr. Sec- 
retary, do you ever propose to enforce 
this act anywhere other than in the 
Southern States?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “we are going to 
move right in there right away, and 
enforce it throughout the United States.” 

I think that has been at least 18 
months ago, and not one finger has been 
lifted. That was after the Chicago inci- 
dent, when that poor stray who thought 
the law ought to be enforced all over 
the Nation got out there and threatened 
to cut off the funds for doing exactly 
what we were doing in Southern States, 
and was forced to beat a hasty retreat 
and apologize for making any such sug- 
gestion to a school district in the city of 
Chicago. And nothing has been done 
about it outside the Southern States. It 
will be something in the nature of a mira- 
cle in the operation of government if 
anything happens after this debate. 

The law has not only been abused in 
its administration as to sectionalism, but 
in my opinion, it has been abused in the 
method of enforcement; and there is no 
promise whatever that that will ever be 
rectified. $ 

We were told, when title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act was passed, that all it 
was supposed to do was open the door 
of every school to every child in this 
country, without regard to his race, 
creed, or color—that is, it was to estab- 
lish a freedom of choice. 

But that has been abandoned now; 
and when hearings were held just re- 
cently, when the Senator from Oregon 
reopened this matter, the present Ad- 
ministrator testified that they do not 
really mean freedom of choice, unless it 
is the freedom of choice of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to apply the law as 
it sees fit. 

Here is the evidence of that, brought 
out by Senator Ervin’s questions: 

Senator Ervin. In other words, although 
the free-choice plan is satisfactory to the 
people, and although people of both races 
desire to go to separate schools, the policy 
is to compel them against their wishes to 
go to schools together? 


This is the answer from the adminis- 
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trator of the program, Mr. F. Peter 
Libassi: 


Yes. The policy and the law in this area, I 
think, are very clear, and that is correct, 
Senator. 


Further on Senator Ervin said: 

Suppose it is not against their wishes, In 
other words, if there is freedom of choice, 
even in a genulne case, the department 
will not recognize a genuine freedom of 
choice unless it produces integration? 


Mr. Libassi answered: 
That is right. 


Mr. President, I think that is stretch- 
ing the Civil Rights Act; and I think that 
is planting a seed of totalitarianism in 
this country. Where are the rights of free 
Americans, when we say, “Here is the 
right of freedom of choice,” and a Gov- 
ernment bureau comes in and says, Tou 
can choose if you please, but we will 
overturn that choice and we will compel 
you to do our will, not yours”? 

That, in a free country. 

I say, Mr. President, that in the zeal 
that is being displayed in this matter, 
we are creating some very dangerous 
precedents in a free country, when we 
say a Government bureau can override 
the choice of both races as to what they 
shall do, and compel both to follow a 
policy which is contrary to their wishes. 

It may sound all right to say, “Well, we 
are just doing that as to schools.” But 
if we start there, where will it end? If 
the American people look on sancti- 
moniously and say, “Well, that is all 
right; it is just in the South they are do- 
ing that, it doesn’t make much difference 
if they disregard the rights of those peo- 
ple down there,” they can be sure that it 
will not be too long before there will be 
another situation, further down the road, 
that will threaten their rights; and in 
the end, it will topple this temple of 
freedom that has enabled this country to 
become the greatest this world has ever 
known. 

Mr. STENNIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield very 
briefiy, for a couple of minutes, so that I 
may respond to the Senator from Geor- 
gia? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I feel the 
Recorp should show this response. I be- 
lieve it is owed to the Recorp, as well as 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

I wish to say for the Record and to the 
Senator from Georgia that he has once 
again, as in connection with the con- 
ferences that we have held, in the speech 
we have just heard, demonstrated his 
statesmanship. 

The Senator says that he and I dif- 
fer on some issues. That is true. That is 
bound to be true in any parliamentary 
body. You agree with a man today and 
disagree with him tomorrow, on some 
issues on which you have honest differ- 
ences of opinion which are irreconcilable. 

I want the Recor to show today that 
in my many years here, I have worked 
with no Senator who has excelled the 
Senator from Georgia in carrying out his 
responsibilities of statesmanship as the 
issues have dictated to him the courses 
of action that he should follow. 
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The Senator from Georgia and the 
Senator from Oregon have worked shoul- 
der to shoulder time and time again in 
fighting for and seeking to guarantee due 
process in connection with legislation 
that has come before us. Even though 
we were on opposite sides on the final 
vote with regard to the legislative sub- 
stance of that legislation, we were of one 
mind with regard to the procedural 
rights of the American people in respect 
to the administration of the legislation, 
once passed. 

That is exactly where we stand today, 
shoulder to shoulder again, in trying to 
see to it that procedural injustices which 
have developed in connection with the 
administration of title VI of the educa- 
tion program are brought to an end; and 
I seek to do it by way of the legislative 
history that I so carefully set forth 
earlier this morning. 

If my friend the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will permit me, I wish to make a 
two-page statement in support of a posi- 
tion the Senator from Georgia took in 
connection with the great need for uni- 
formity of application of enforcement in 
connection with alleged noncompliance 
cases throughout the country. 

I think that there is no answer to the 
argument of the Senator from Georgia 
that the enforcement policies in regard 
to noncompliance cases have been very 
much centered on the South. I am not 
saying that there has been no attempt 
on the part of the Department to require 
compliance in other areas of the country, 
because I am satisfied there has. But I 
am also satisfied, on the record that I 
have studied in connection with my try- 
ing to work out the procedure that is 
now before us, that certainly the Sena- 
tor from Georgia has a basis for com- 
plaint when he points out that the en- 
forcement seems to have been weighted 
against the South, to the advantage of 
noncompliers in other parts of the coun- 
try. 

As I say, Mr. President, criticism has 
been aimed at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for bias in en- 
forcing the Civil Rights Act only against 
southern school districts. Whatever the 
history has been in the past—and I think 
there has been merit in the criticism that 
it has been overweighted toward enforce- 
ment in the South—I am happy to say 
that the Department assures me that in 
the future it will be enforcing title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act in an evenhanded 
fashion throughout the 50 States. 

As the Senator from Georgia pointed 
out, in some of our conferences I have 
raised this point. I have made it perfectly 
clear to the Department that that will be 
part of the surveillance or watchdog 
procedure of my committee. 

We shall be watching it very carefully. 
I have complete confidence that the De- 
partment has negotiated in good faith 
with the Senate committee, just as the 
Department has the right to expect 
school districts in any part of the country 
to negotiate with it in good faith in con- 
nection with compliance cases. 

I say first that the bill which the Sen- 
ate is now debating contains the so- 
called Green amendment as it passed the 
House of Representatives. And I pay my 
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high commendation to Representative 
GREEN for the position she took in regard 
to this compliance issue requiring uni- 
formity of application of compliance 
through the country. That was not easy 
to do. She was subject, as I expect to be, 
to some criticisms. For her insistence 
upon the uniform application of enforce- 
ment policies under any law in this coun- 
try, and in this instance under the edu- 
cation law, to me, is the foundation of 
justice in this country. If there is not 
equal justice, then there is no justice. 
And Representative Green has been 
fighting for equal justice with respect to 
this issue. And I am proud to join her. 
And my colleagues on my committee 
know that it was the chairman of the 
subcommittee from the very first who 
insisted that the Green amendment be 
written into the bill that we were to bring 
to the floor of the Senate. 

This matter will not be in conference, 
therefore, and will become the law of the 
land as soon as the bill is signed by the 
President. 

Mr. President, I quote from section 2 
on page 43, line 4, of H.R. 7819, which is 
now pending before the Senate: 

All such rules, regulations, guidelines, in- 
terpretations, or orders shall be uniformly 
applied and enforced throughout the fifty 


That is our intent as expressed to the 
Department. That is our mandate, too; 
and that mandate raises the obligation 
of equality of enforcement under the 
law to be carried out by the Department. 

I say again that I do not have the 
slightest doubt that our great dedicated 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mr. Gardner, will see that that 
is done. 

Second, Senators may ask me how 
long it will take to implement this 
requirement for an evenhanded appli- 
cation of title VI. My answer is that 
within the last month—I happen to be- 
lieve, due in part at least to the interest 
of my committee and the interest my col- 
leagues have taken in our conference 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has been casual to a 
substantial degree in producing this ef- 
fect—every school district in the North 
containing more than 3,000 students re- 
ceived a questionnaire from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
requesting information on which a pre- 
liminary determination can be based 
concerning compliance with title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act. These reports are 
about complete. 

During January 1968, field representa- 
tives from HEW will begin making visits 
to school districts where the reports in- 
dicate compliance problems. In addition 
to that, Mr. President, I have been as- 
sured that the Department will not wait 
until all the reports are in, but will pro- 
ceed to examine them as they are re- 
ceived and will move promptly, even be- 
fore January 1, 1968, to investigate situ- 
ations when the reports indicate the need 
to do so. 

Third, I have also been told, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in the future compliance forms 
required from southern school superin- 
tendents will be identical with those re- 
quired from northern school superin- 
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tendents. In other words, the exact in- 
formation will be requested from all 
school superintendents in all 50 States 
in order to carry out this mandate of 
the Congress that there shall be uniform 
enforcement of title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 in all of the 50 States 
and all of the school districts therein. 


CHICAGO SITUATION 


Mr. President, I have heard a number 
of Senators talk about the “Chicago sit- 
uation” and point out “what happened 
in Chicago.” 

Statements have been made to the ef- 
fect that the Civil Rights Act is not en- 
forced by HEW when politics is involved, 
and that HEW buckled under pressure 
when the Civil Rights Act was being en- 
forced in Chicago. 

These statements and their implica- 
tions disturb me a great deal. The Civil 
Rights Act is the law of the land. It is 
the law of our Nation in all 50 States. 
It is a law that is to be enforced uni- 
formly throughout the country. 

I might point out that the bill reported 
by the committee contains a section 
which specifically required the uniform 
application of guidelines and directives 
regarding all education laws. 

My concern about Chicago led me to do 
a bit of investigating on this point and 
I have requested from the Department 
information on just what happened in 
Chicago. I have been able to find out 
most, if not all, of the facts. 

There were a number of complaints 
lodged with the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion which alleged that there were segre- 
gation and discrimination in the public 
schools in Chicago. 

In August of 1965, HEW announced it 
would investigate those complaints. The 
Department requested that the State 
superintendent of schools in Ilinois de- 
fer approval of applications for new Fed- 
eral funds from the city of Chicago dur- 
ing the investigation. This was done in 
order to maintain the status quo until 
formal enforcement proceedings could 
be initiated if they made a finding of 
noncompliance with the Civil Rights 
Act. The procedures which the Depart- 
ment followed in defering action on ap- 
plications from Chicago are no longer 
being used. They have been revised in 
line with the policies established by the 
Justice Department. 

These are the same procedures which 
are used in the South. The same proce- 
dures are followed for deferral in both 
the North and South. 

There was a great deal of controversy 
which followed the public announcement 
in Chicago. HEW was told to get the facts 
fast and come to some kind of agreement 
on compliance. As a result, the Chicago 
school system promised to come up with 
all the information required, and an 
agreement was reached upon the basis of 
information. The agreement was that the 
Chicago school board would be given 
a period of time in which it had to deal 
with certain specified problem areas. 

When the agreement was reached, and 
not before that agreement was reached— 
and let me say the Chicago school 
board agreed to deal with its problem 
areas—the deferral action of HEW re- 
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garding the approval of Chicago appli- 
cations was lifted. 

After this agreement and during that 
specified time period, information was 
supplied by the city of Chicago and the 
Department staff completed its investi- 
gation. Based upon the information 
gathered by the Department and upon 
that provided by the city of Chicago, a 
factual report on the city of Chicago was 
issued in January 1967. 

I ask unanimous consent that that re- 
port and covering letter be printed in 
the Recor at the end of this statement 
on the Chicago problem. 

That report identified practices in the 
city of Chicago which raised serious 
questions about compliance with the 
Civil Rights Act. In response to the De- 
partment’s report and findings, the 
Chicago school system, which by this 
time was under the leadership of a new 
superintendent of schools, adopted a 

broad comprehensive desegregation pro- 
gram involving immediate steps to be 
taken and further steps to be taken in 
the future. 

This type of program is the same type 
which the Department seeks from school 
districts in the South. It is no different. 
In other words, the Civil Rights Act, as 
it is being enforced by HEW as it is re- 
quired to do by that act, is today re- 
quiring all school districts—North and 
South—to desegregate. The approach 
adopted in Chicago is being followed in 
many southern school districts and is the 
type which meets the requirements of 

-the law. That is a program involving 
comprehensive plans with both immedi- 
ate short-range and long-range steps 
for the elimination of segregation and is 
the type which meets the standards of 
the Civil Rights Act as enforced by 
HEW. 

HEW is asking no more of southern 
school districts than it asked of and has 
received from the city of Chicago. I would 
like to point out that the procedures fol- 
lowed by the Department in 1965 to de- 
fer actions on Chicago applications for 
new funds have long since been aban- 
doned by the Department both in the 
North and the South. In January 1966, 
the Attorney General directed all Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to defer 
funds under rigid procedures and only 
when clear and substantial evidence of 
noncompliance had been gathered. HEW 
has followed the policy set forth by the 
Attorney General. Those policies were 
later modified by section 182 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967 which embodies the 
compromise the conferees agreed to last 
October, And the Department is follow- 
ing those modified policies in detail. 

There being no objection; the mate- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
TION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., January 6, 1967. 
Mr. JAMES F. REDMOND, 
General Superintendent of Schools, Board of 
Education, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Mr. REDMOND: The enclosed docu- 
ment is a report of the findings of the United 
States Office of Education in regard to com- 
plaints received in the Office concerning prac- 
tices related to the education of minority 
group children in the Chicago Public Schools. 
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In this report we identify a number of 
problems which the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion should face, and we make a series of 
recommendations for action by the Board. 
For your convenience, we have enclosed at 
the end of the report a summary of these 
recommendations. I want to make it clear 
that these recommendations constitute our 
judgment of the solutions the Board should 
seek. Perhaps the Board will find alternative 
approaches which will result in solving the 
problems we have identified. It should feel 
free to do so. 

Our report outlines serious conditions in 
the Chicago schools which, in our view, may 
involve violations of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act. We believe that the constructive 
way to proceed is to seek your cooperation in 
moving rapidly to correct the condtions out- 
lined in the report. If that can be done, we 
will bring about by voluntary means the 
changes which enforcement procedures under 
Title VI might take much longer to produce. 

Let me add that some of the data on which 
this report is based were collected by us or 
reported to us some months ago. Consequent- 
ly, some of the information may be out of 
date. In addition, I am aware that you have 
been moving toward solutions to some of the 
issues raised in this report. To the extent 
that problems we have raised have already 
been solved, we want to recognize the prog- 
ress Chicago has made, and we would be 
glad to receive reports from you on this prog- 
ress at any time. 

We ask that the Board provide a progress 
report on the resolution of these problems by 
April 1, 1967. If the Board wishes to adopt 
alternative measures rather than those rec- 
ommended in our report, we would like to 
be informed as soon as such a decision is 
made. 

Please advise me of any assistance I can 
provide in connection with this letter and its 
enclosure. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haroitp Howe II, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


REPORT ON OFFICE OF EDUCATION ANALYSIS OF 
CERTAIN ASPECTS OF CHICAGO PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS UNDER TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


This is a statement of findings and recom- 
mendations by the U.S. Office of Education 
in its analysis of certain aspects of the Chi- 
cago Public Schools under Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. The report also 
contains recommendations for dealing with 
a number of other educational problems 
which have been identified during the in- 
vestigation. 

The Chicago Board of Education sent a 
repor to the Office of Education on Decem- 
ber 13, 1965, detailing the action taken in 
carrying out the assurances given in its 
agreement of October 5, 1965. Secretary 
Gardner replied in a letter of December 29 
that the report, although it gave evidence 
of some progress, left other problems un- 
resolved, and he requested that the Board 
direct the General Superintendent to co- 
operate with a staff am from this Office 
which he had assigned to travel to Chicago. 
This team and Assistant Commissioner David 
Seeley arrived in Chicago January 3, 1966. 
Mr. Seeley met with the Board and the Gen- 
eral Superintendent, and members of the 
team stayed in Chicago several weeks and 
met with the General Superintendent and 
his staff on two occasions, in January and 
February. Finally, the team, augmented by 
several specialists, returned to Chicago at 
the end of June 1966, meeting with the Gen- 
eral Superintendent and members of his staff 
over a three-day period. 

Since January 1966, the staff has been 
studying official reports and other mate- 
rials supplied by the General Superintendent. 
They have analyzed these data, including 
maps showing school attendance boundaries. 
This report contains our findings and con- 
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clusions reached as a result of this analysis 
and of the several points outlined above. 
In large part this report responds to com- 
plaints transmitted to the Office of Educa- 
tion from the Coordinating Council of 
Community Organizations on July 4, 1965, 
and supplemented on December 9, 1965. Its 
recommendetions seek to alleviate some of 
the conditions mentioned in those com- 
plaints and judged to be of legitimate con- 
cern as the result of investigation. 

This report concerns the three areas cov- 
ered by assurances in the October 5, 1965, 
agreement; apprenticeship training pro- 
grams, open enrollment for vocational and 
trade schools, and boundaries and student 
assignment policies. We have also included 
a section stating our findings regarding some 
aspects of the teacher assignment ques- 
tion. Other elements of the complaint are 
not here reported on. 


I. APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING PROGRAMS 


In his letter to the President of the Chicago 
Board of Education, dated December 29, 1965, 
Secretary Gardner stated that he considered 
Mayor Daley’s city-wide program to increase 
apprenticeship training opportunities for 
minority youth in the building and construc- 
tion trades to be an acceptable start in im- 
proving the access of all pupils to union 
apprenticeship programs at Washburne Trade 
School. These programs were covered by the 
October 5, 1965 agreement between President 
Whiston and Under Secretary Cohen. The 
result of this program based on very recent 
information indicates that it is beginning to 
produce some positive results in the manner 
intended, There can be further strengthening 
in the manner of operation so that it can 
become a more effective means for opening 
opportunity in the apprentice training pro- 
grams operated by the Chicago public 
schools. 

We have been informed that from Decem- 
ber 1965 through December 1966 about 100 
Negroes have been indentured in b 
and construction trades represented at Wash- 
burne Trade School. This ts a considerable 
increase from the number of Negroes inden- 
tured in previous years. 

According to the latest report, all trades 
represented at Washburne have indentured 
Negro apprentices. There has been a break- 
through in several unions that had not pre- 
viously indentured any Negro apprentices, 
and the number of Negroes attending Wash- 
burne has increased during the past year. 
Clearly, there has been progress, but it should 
be considered only a start. 

We are aware that there are many factors 
which make it difficult to increase the pace 
at which qualified minority youth can be 
indentured and enrolled in apprenticeship 
programs. Nevertheless, there is wide agree- 
ment among Federal and local officials ac- 
quainted with the Mayor's program that 
union, employer, and the public school par- 
ticipants can exert the kinds of efforts 
required to make it fully succeed. 

We wish to call the Board's attention to 
an area which is specifically relevant to these 
problems and which our investigation has 
shown to be a source of considerable discon- 
tent among Officials and citizens concerned 
with apprentice and training programs. This 
is the broad area of apprentice recruitment 
including the examination and selection pro- 
cedures. For example, it is alleged that the 
dates of up-coming examinations are not 
announced in an open and timely fashion; 
that for some trades the examinations them- 
selves are designed to impose unreasonable 
and artificial barriers to some potential 
candidates; that the availability of applica- 
tions for examinations is restricted to pre- 
ferred candidates; and that final selection 
from the list of eligible candidates is not 
in order of merit. No effective solution will 
be found unless some procedures can be de- 
veloped. for Negro and other disadvantaged 
youth which will substitute for the informal 
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and traditional processes by which many 
are now apprenticed. 

Whether or not these charges are valid, 
the frequency of their occurrence and the 
qualifications of those who make them in 
themselves constitute a serlous problem. 
People believe that there is no use trying to 
get into certain unions. Under these circum- 
stances the School Board should take special 
pains to make sure that the procedures for 
recruitment, examination and selection are 
above suspicion. 

We are aware that members of the school 
system staff already attend some joint ap- 
prenticeship council meetings where final 
selection of apprentices is made. It would 
appear that the business of at least some of 
these meetings may be simply to formalize 
nomination of candidates already selected. 
One of our proposals, which follows, is 
aimed at developing a systematic method for 
observation of all stages in the indenturing 
process so that any preferential or subjective 
practices can be identified more readily. 

In view of the mutual interest and respon- 
sibility of the Board and the U.S. Office of 
Education for dealing with the above prob- 
lems, we propose: 

1. A statement by the Board to the joint 
apprenticeship councils with trades repre- 
sented in the Chicago public schools that 
the present number of Negroes admitted to 
apprenticeship programs is no more than a 
first step in creating opportunity in these 
programs. 

2. A thorough review to determine within 
the shortest possible time how to carry out 
the Mayor's p more effectively. The 
review should include the following: (a) an 
analysis of the strengths and weaknesses in 
the implementation of the program so far, 
and (b) recommendations for improvements. 
We recommend that such a review explore 
not only the implementation of the Mayor's 
program, but also the various ways by which 
young men usually become apprenticed in 
various trades. The report should be sub- 
mitted to the Board, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and shared with the Mayor's office, 
so that we may determine whether the pro- 
gram can continue to furnish the basis for 
satisfaction by the Board of its commitment 
to resolve the problem of limited opportuni- 
ties at the Washburne Trade School. These 
facts have been communicated to the De- 
partment of Labor which shares our con- 
cerns, The Department of Labor has agreed 
to undertake immediately a thorough review 
of this program. 

8. Agreement by the Board, this Office and 
U.S. Department of Labor representatives, 
after the review, on the specific steps to 
carry out the program more effectively. This 
would include a timetable, made flexible to 
apply to the different circumstances of the 
respective trades, for increasing minority 
representation. The councils should be in- 
formed of their specific responsibilities and 
the Board should periodically review per- 
formance. If it finds that inadequate per- 
formance by any council is attainable to a 
failure to carry out its obligations under the 
program, including lack of cooperation with 
other parties to the the Board 
should inyoke its resolution of July 14, 1965, 
and declare that trade ineligible to enter 
new apprenticeship classes in schools oper- 
ated by the Chicago Board of Education. 

4. So long as it is believed that preferen- 
tial recruitment, examination and selection 
procedures operate, allegations of discrimina- 
tion will continue which in themselves will 
dissuade Negro youth from making applica- 
tions. In order to establish public confidence 
in the fairness of the admission procedures, 
a qualified and objective observer should at- 
tend all council activities which are relevant 
to the indenturing process. 

5. The Board instuct its staff to develop a 
long-term program to help minority youth 
(a) know about apprenticeship opportunities, 
and (b) qualify for them. Such a program 
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is needed to serve as a substitute for the 
family orientation, encouragement, coaching 
and help which, in effect, give preferred ac- 
cess to apprenticeship training to certain 
youth, We are aware that the school admin- 
istration has already taken certain steps along 
the lines proposed here. 


II. OPEN ENROLLMENT FOR VOCATIONAL AND 
TRADE SCHOOLS 


In its report to the U.S. Office of Education 
submitted on December 13, 1965, the Board 
stated that (a) its staff was preparing a 
report regarding open enroliment in voca- 
tional schools and (b) the Board had reiter- 
ated its August 12, 1964 policy concerning 
city-wide, open enrollment in these schools. 
This is the extent, of the action taken by 
the Board with regard to Paragraph two of 
the October 5, 1965 agreement. 

We propose that specialists from this Office 
meet with the Board or its representatives to 
discuss procedures already in effect and such 
additional ones as may be jointly agreed 
upon for making the city-wide, open enroll- 
ment policy effective. The information already 
received from the General Superintendent, 
and any additional data which might be 
found necessary, could serve as the starting 


point for our discussions. 
Til, BOUNDARIES AND STUDENT ASSIGNMENT 
POLICIES 


As is well known in Chicago, the facts con- 
cerning student assignment in the Chicago 
public schools are that, by and large, Negro 
and white students go to separate schools. 
Data supplied by the Board of Education 
(“Teacher Observation Head Count” for 
October 8, 1965), show that during the 1965- 
66 school year 85.3 per cent of white elemen- 
tary and secondary students attended white- 
segregated schools; that 87.8 per cent of Ne- 
gro elementary and secondary students at- 
tended Negro- ted schools; and that 
only 12.8 per cent of Chicago’s elementary 
and secondary students in public schools at- 
tended intergrated schools. The degree of 
separation in elementary schools alone is 
even more striking. According to our analysis, 
87.9 per cent of white and 90.3 per cent of 
Negro elementary students were assigned to 
segregated schools during the past school 
year. The vast preponderance of the separa- 
tion is related to separation in housing pat- 
terns. 

This is not the first time that the extreme 
separation of children by race in the Chicago 
public schools has been reported, and there 
is every indication that the situation may get 
worse. Such separation impairs education 
and Board policies need to be responsive to 
that fact. A fruitful response to this ques- 
tion has always been a major problem. 

In studying the data presently available 
to us we have been impressed with the com- 
plexity involved in sorting out the factors 
underlying the establishment of a particular 
boundary or group of boundaries, the choice 


For the purpose of its analysis of the 
Chicago school system, the Office of Educa- 
tion adopted the definition of an “inte- 
grated” school used by the Chicago Board's 
Advisory Panel on Integration of the Public 
Schools, viz., only those schools with at least 
10 per cent Negro and 10 per cent white 
students. Schools with over 90 per cent Ne- 
gro students are considered Negro-segre- 
gated; those with white, or combined white 
and “other,” enrollment of more than 90 
per cent are considered white-segregated. 

Only (1) regular elementary schools and 
their branches and (2) general high schools 
and their branches have been included in our 
statistical analyses of student assignment 
and of teacher assignment in section IV. The 
only exception to this rule is our exclusion 
from the general high school category of 
Lane Technical High School, Lindblom Gen- 
eral and Technical High School, Tilden 
Technical and General High School, and 
Holden Branch of Tilden. 
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of new school sites or the location of school 
branches. Based on the present stage of our 
study in this area, we do not say that the 
determination of the present school attend- 
ance boundaries was designed to promote 
racial segregation. However, it is our conclu- 
sion that it probably would not be possible to 
explain fully the selection and establishment 
of certain of the sites and boundaries which 
we have studied to date by factors which do 
not include race. Furthermore, it may be said 
without reservation that at the very least 
the effect of the way Chicago has implement- 
ed its neighborhood school policy has some- 
times been to preserve segregation unneces- 
sarily or to fail to reduce segregation when 
feasible. 

On the basis of our analysis thus far, we 
share the conclusion reached by the Board’s 
Advisory Panel on Integration of the Public 
Schools and other observers that by far the 
greater part of the segregation in Chicago's 
public schools results from residential segre- 
gation combined with the Board's neigh- 
borhood school policy. 

We recommend that the Board engage com- 
petent specialists to assist them in preparing 
a plan appropriate to Chicago, drawing on 
the wide range of administrative remedies 
which have been adopted by other school dis- 
tricts to lessen segregated education and, 
indeed, to reverse trends of increasing segre- 
gation where possible. As the Board is aware, 
a number of different steps are being pro- 
posed to deal with this problem. But no 
particular action is alone sufficient for a 
metropolitan center. A combination of ac- 
tions over time is needed; commitment in 
fact by school authorities to the goal of 
reducing segregation in education is funda- 
mental. 

The U.S. Office of Education will provide 
all possible assistance and support in this 
matter, but we reiterate on recommendation 
that specialist services are necessary to work 
on this problem. 


IV. FACULTY ASSIGNMENT PATTERNS 


In addition to the foregoing on questions 
covered by the October 5, 1965 agreement, 
some findings regarding teacher assignment 
by race and by type of certificate can also be 
presented at this time. Our analysis is based 
on interviews with school administrative offi- 
cials, observation of the assignment process, 
and a head count of teachers by race con- 
ducted at our request. 

Clear-cut patterns emerge from our anal- 
ysis, showing that (1) Negro teachers are 
very heavily concentrated in the “Negro- 
segregated” schools, and (2) the proportion 
of temporarily certificated teachers assigned 
to Negro-segregated schools is significantly 
higher than at “white-segregated” schools. 
Our findings are substantially the same as 
reported in other studies. 

According to our calculation, 89.8 per cent 
of Negro teachers are assigned to Negro- 
segregated schools. Negro faculty segregation 
is greater at the elementary level, 92.2 per 
cent, than in high schools where the figure 
is 79.7 per cent. We found that of the 259 
white-segregated, regular elementary schools 
and branches, 222 had no Negro teachers; 
and of the 188 Negro-segregated, regular ele- 
mentary schools and branches, 14 had no 
white teachers. All of the 15 Negro-segre- 
gated, general high schools and branches had 
some white teachers, but 23 of the 43 white- 
segregated, general high schools and branches 
had no Negro teachers. According to our anal- 
ysis of information dated February 15, 1966, 
and received from the school administration, 
20 of the 23 Negro principals of Chicago ele- 
mentary and high schools were assigned to 
Negro-segregated schools. The same report 
showed that four Negroes were serving as 
superintendents of administrative districts; 
three of these four districts are predomi- 
nantly Negro, while one is integrated. 

We found that while 37.6 per cent of the 
teachers at Negro-segregated schools had 
temporary certificates, only 11.5 per cent of 
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those at white-segregated schools held tem- 
porary certificates. 

Summarizing, we note the following prin- 
cipal differences between the two types of 
certificates: (1) entry requirements for reg- 
ularly certificated status are more rigorous, 
demanding written and oral examinations 
not required for temporary certification; (2) 
at the elementary level, fewer total profes- 
sional course hours and fewer prescribed pro- 
fessional courses are required for temporary 
certification; (3) at the high school level, 
fewer courses in the teacher's field of spe- 
cialization are required for temporary cer- 
tification; (4) at both levels, supervised 
teaching experience is required for regular 
certification, but no similar requirement is 
specified for temporary certification, Finally, 
we note the school system’s own policy of 
granting annual salary increases to regularly 
certificated teachers but not to those with 
tem certificates. 

a —— that some extremely able 
teachers may hold temporary certificates. 
Nevertheless the policies of the Board itself 
indicate that, for the city as a whole, certifi- 
cation through examination, superior pro- 
fessional preparation, and greater experience 
are aimed to produce the quality of teachers 
it desires to attract and promote. All policies 
and procedures concerning teaching person- 
nel indicate that regularly certified teach- 
ers are viewed as more qualified. 

The above-reported finding on the uneven 
distribution of temporarily certificated 
teachers as between white and Negro-segre- 
gated schools is based on an Official Board 
report. We have attempted to obtain from 
school officials data on other aspects of 
teacher qualifications and faculty assign- 
ment patterns, including years of experience 
and academic degrees held, the extent of 
teacher misassignment and teacher turn- 
over, and the prevelance of classes without a 
teacher, regular or substitute. This data was 
recently received and is in the process of 
analysis. The complaints we have received 
and a number of Chicago citizens who have 
volunteered information to our investigating 
team have alleged that Negro students are 
being deprived of equal opportunity as a 
result of school practices in these areas. It 
can be noted that the findings of the Board’s 
Advisory Panel on Integration of the Public 
Schools substantiate, for an earlier period, 
the allegation that less qualified teachers are 
being assigned to Negro schools. In its March 
$1, 1964 report, the Panel states (p. 18) that, 
based on sample data, it found that in com- 
parisons of Negro with white schools, the 
former have smaller proportions both of 
teachers with at least five years of experi- 
ence and teachers with Master’s degrees. The 
report also states (p. 74) that the faculty 
turnover in Negro schools is “much higher.” 
On the question of classes “uncovered” by 
either regularly assigned or substitute teach- 
ers, complaints we have received cite a sur- 
vey conducted by the Chicago Teachers’ Un- 
ion in April 1965 which shows that the inci- 
dence of uncovered classes is much higher in 
Negro than in white schools. We note the 
same thing based on preliminary data and 
observation of records. 

Certain comments must also be made on 
the cause and effect relationship between 
Chicago’s teacher assignment policies on one 
hand, and the existing teacher assignment 
patterns on the other. On this critical issue 
the current assignment and transfer policies 
in combination with other factors have 
played a major role, if not the chief role, in 
bringing about and maintaining these pat- 
terns. The concentration of Negro teachers 
and the placement of teachers with inferior 
qualifications in Negro-segregated schools is 
the natural consequence that must be ex- 
pected from the policies and practices now 
in effect. 

A detailed discussion of the teacher as- 
signment process is not possible here. We do 
mot have complete data, and according to 
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school officials, no complete description ex- 
ists. Nevertheless, some comments on the 
process are in order. 

The basic fact emerges from our analysis is 
that the school administration has exercised 
little authority in assigning staff at its own 
discretion, to spread the range of talents, age, 
experience, training, and specialization 
among its different schools. It appears that 
the Personnel Office, for example, has little 
responsibility to effectively staff a newly 
opened school, or to prevent or remedy the 
deterioration of a faculty in another. In Chi- 
cago, the more qualified teachers in rank 
order have first choice when assigned initially 
to fill most vacancies, by virtue of that rule 
that regularly certificated teachers have pref- 
erence over substitute teachers in selecting 
positions from the list of schools with 
vacancies. 

As regards the transfer policy, a similar 
commentary can be made, i.e. only the better 
qualified teachers (those with regular cer- 
tification) are eligible to transfer under the 
policy. The less qualified teachers (tempo- 
rarily certificated, or substitute teachers) do 
not have similar transfer rights. Moreover, 
the school administration exercised no con- 
trol over the transfer process other than in 
requiring that transferees be qualified to 
teach the appropriate grade level and subject. 
Teachers choose the schools to which they 
transfer. This means that in processing a 
transfer of staff a range with respect to ex- 
perience, training, age, etc. will normally not 
be taken into account in either the trans- 
ferees’ new or old school. According to the 
Teacher's Handbooks,” the one exception 
to this rule is the freeze on transfers to 
schools whose staffs consist 95 per cent or 
more of teachers with four or more years of 
experience. 

To understand the practical effect of these 
policies, they must be viewed t the 
existence in Chicago of “desirable” and “less 
desirable” schools as seen by those consider- 
ing assignment. This is especially relevant in 
a context where individual preference plays 
such an important part in determining 
teachers’ assignments. In summary, we find 
that in Chicago, while the School Board con- 
trols the mechanics of the assignment proc- 
ess, it appears to have accepted little respon- 
sibility for the results of the process. 

We wish to cite one of the conclusions from 
a report entitled “Equality of Educational 
Opportunity” released July 2, 1966 by this 
Office. The report, which summarizes the 
findings of a national survey conducted by 
this Office, underlines our concern and, we 
are sure, that of the Board for achieving 
equal opportunity in this vital area. The 
following is excerpted from p. 22 of the re- 
port: “The quality of teachers shows a 
stronger relationship to pupil achievement” 
than do variations in facilities or curricu- 
lums. “Furthermore, it is progressively great- 
er at higher grades, indicating a cumulative 
impact of the qualities of teachers in a 
school on the pupils’ achievement. Again, 
teacher quality is more important for mi- 
nority pupil achievement than for that of 
the majority.” 

Four principal actions are needed to 
modify the faculty assignment patterns dis- 
cussed above. The Board should: 

(1) Assume much greater responsibility 
regarding teacher assignment. 

(2) Increase the proportion of experienced 
teachers in disadvantaged schools. This could 
include limiting, more than is done under 
current Board policy, the transfer of experi- 
enced teachers to those schools already hav- 
ing a high proportion of experienced 
teachers. 

(3) Define what are the characteristics as 
seen by teachers which dis “desir- 
able“ from less desirable” schools. Once 
these factors have been identified, work to- 
ward equalizing those conditions susceptible 
of change. A broad program of special incen- 
tives, as recommended by the Board’s Ad- 
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visory Panel on Integration, for attracting 
teachers to the so-called problem schools 
should be considered. 

(4) Emphasize to school staff and citizens 
alike that the Board is genuinely committed 
to solving any problems of inequality in 
staffing patterns which may be found in the 
city’s schools. This is admittedly a difficult 
concept to define and administer, but none- 
theless crucial. It would certainly include 
affirmative action along the lines of the 
three preceding recommendations. In the 
end, the Board's commitment to this goal 
could only be judged by the thoroughness 
with which it faced the problem, and its per- 
formance in taking effective action as called 
for by its findings. 

In recognition of the complexity of the 
tasK and the need to take special local con- 
ditions into account we will not at this time 
attempt to define specific steps or procedures 
for eliminating the observed inequities be- 
tween Negro-segregated and white- ted 
schools. We do propose that the Board draw 
up its own plans, including timetables for 
implementation, for (1) achieving a reason- 
able spread in faculty qualifications among 
schools, and the elimination of other dis- 
parities found to exist with respect to fac- 
ulty as between schools attended wholly or 
predominantly by white and Negro students, 
and (2) lessening concentrations of teachers 
and other professional staff members of one 
race at schools where all or a majority of 
students are of the same race. The Office of 
Education would be happy to furnish what- 
ever assistance it can in drawing up these 
plans. The Board can also secure outside 
experts to help with drawing up the plans. 
We strongly urge that representatives of 
teacher groups in the system be included in 
the planning. Many teachers in the system 
have expressed their concern about the un- 
equal educational opportunities in Chicago, 
and they must play an important role in 
solving the problem. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON CHICAGO (TAKEN From 
TEXT OF THE REPORT), JANUARY 1967 


I. APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING PROGRAMS 


1. A statement by the Board to the joint 
apprenticeship councils with trades repre- 
sented in the Chicago public schools that the 
present number of Negroes admitted to ap- 
prenticeship programs is no more than a first 
step in creating opportunity in these pro- 


grams. 

2. A thorough review to determine within 
the shortest possible time how to carry out 
the Mayor's program more effectively. The 
review should include the following: (a) 
an analysis of the strengths and weaknesses 
in the implementation of the program so far, 
and (b) recommendations for improvements, 
We recommend that such a review explore 
not only the implementation of the Mayor's 
program, but also the various ways by which 
young men usually become apprenticed in 
various trades, The report should be sub- 
mitted to the Board, U.S. Office of Education 
and shared with the Mayor's office, so that 
we may determine whether the program can 
continue to furnish the basis for satisfaction 
by the Board of its commitment to resolve 
the problem of limited opportunities at the 
Washburne Trade School. These facts have 
been communicated to the Department of 
Labor which shares our concerns. The De- 
partment of Labor has agreed to undertake 
immediately a thorough review of this pro- 
gram. 

3. Agreement by the Board, this Office and 
U.S. Department of Labor representatives, 
after the review, on the specific steps to carry 
out the program more effectively. This would 
include a timetable, made flexible to apply 
to the different circumstances of the respec- 
tive trades, for increasing minority repre- 
sentation. The councils should be informed 
of their specific responsibilities and the Board 
should periodically review performance. 
If it finds that inadequate performance by 
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any council is attributable to a failure to 
carry out its obligations under the program, 
including lack of cooperation with other 
parties to the program, the Board should in- 
voke its resolution of July 14, 1965, and de- 
clare that trade ineligible to enter new 
apprenticeship classes in schools operated 
by the Chicago Board of Education. 

4. So long as it is believed that preferen- 
tial recruitment, examination and selection 
procedures operate, allegations of discrimina- 
tion will continue which in themselves will 
dissuade Negro youth from making applica- 
tions. In order to establish public confidence 
in the fairness of the admission procedures, 
a qualified and objective observer should 
attend all council activities which are rele- 
vant to the indenturing process. 

5. The Board instruct its staff to develop 
a long-term program to help minority youth 
(a) know about apprenticeship opportuni- 
ties, and (b) qualify for them. Such a pro- 
gram is needed to serve as a substitute for 
the family orientation, encouragement, 
coaching and help which, in effect, give pre- 
ferred access to apprenticeship training to 
certain youth. We are aware that the school 
administration has already taken certain 
steps along the lines proposed here. 


Il. OPEN ENROLLMENT FOR VOCATIONAL AND 
TRADE SCHOOLS 

We propose that specialists from this office 
meet with the Board or its representatives to 
discuss procedures already in effect and such 
additional ones as may be jointly agreed 
upon for making the city-wide, open enroll- 
ment policy effective. The information al- 
ready received from the General Superin- 
tendent, and any additional data which 
might be found necessary, could serve as the 
starting point for our discussions. 


II. BOUNDARIES AND STUDENT ASSIGNMENT 
POLICIES 

We recommend that the Board engage 
competent specialists to assist them in pre- 
paring a plan appropriate to Chicago, drawing 
on the wide range of administrative reme- 
dies which have been adopted by other school 
districts to lessen segregated education and, 
indeed, to reverse trends of increasing segre- 
gation where possible. As the Board is aware, 
a number of different steps are being pro- 
posed to deal with this problem. But no par- 
ticular action is alone sufficient for a metro- 
politan center. A combination of actions 
over time is needed; commitment in fact by 
school authorities to the goal of reducing 
segregation in education is fundamental. 


Iv. FACULTY ASSIGNMENT PATTERNS 


1. Assume much greater responsibility re- 
garding teacher assignment. 

2. Increase the proportion of experienced 
teachers in disadvantaged schools. This could 
include limiting, more than is done under 
current Board policy, the transfer of ex- 
perienced teachers to those schools already 
having a high proportion of experienced 
teachers. 

3. Define what are the characteristics as 
seen by teachers which distinguish desir- 
able” from “less desirable’ schools. Once 
these factors have been identified, work to- 
ward equalizing those conditions susceptible 
of change. A broad program of special incen- 
tives, as recommended by the Board’s Ad- 
visory Panel on Integration, for attracting 
teachers to the so-called problem schools 
should be considered. 

4. Emphasize to school staff and citizens 
alike that the Board is genuinely committed 
to solving any problems of inequality in 
staffing patterns which may be found in the 
city’s schools, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in further 
support of the need for this program of 
justice and uniform procedural enforce- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in the 
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Record an article entitled Desegrega- 
tion Drive—Schools in North, South Face 
U.S. Aid Cutoffs if Integration Lags,” 
written by Jonathan Spivak, and pub- 
lished in this morning’s Wall Street 
Journal. 

The article deals with this problem, 
and I am very glad to have this article 
that bolsters the need for the very point 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] and the Senator from Oregon are 
raising with regard to the uniformity of 
enforcement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DESEGREGATION DRIVE: SCHOOLS IN NORTH, 
Sours Face U.S. Am CUTOFFS IF INTEGRA- 
TION LaGs—HEW AGENCY To SHIFT Focus 
Prom RURAL DIXIE TO CITIES; POLITICAL 
FIREWORKS SEEN—MEMORIES OF Pasr BACK- 
DOWN 

(By Jonathan Spivak) 

WASHINGTON.—The Johnson Administra- 
tion is expanding its controversial campaign 
to compel desegregation of Southern schools 
into a nationwide effort that is sure to stir 
even more political fireworks. 

Instead of attacking school segregation 
mostly in small rural, Southern districts, 
John Gardner's Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Department now seeks to force action 
North as well as South, in big-city schools as 
well as small. 

Next year this turn of the screw could bring 
the first major tests of Washington’s willing- 
ness to shut off Federal financial aid to recal- 
citrant school districts in the North; up to 
now, there has been just one brief shutoff 
outside Dixie—in Chicago in 1965—and that 
ended quickly after a complaint to the White 
House by Mayor Richard Daley. 

The underlying aim will be to achieve 
maximum mixing of white and Negro pupils 
through reorganization of entire school dis- 
tricts. So far, the HEW Department's deseg- 
regation efforts in the South have concen- 
trated on the more limited objective of slowly 
swelling the numbers of Negro students at- 
tending integrated schools, through pupil 
transfers. But officials now contend this ap- 
proach has become bogged down in mean- 
ingless quibbling over percentages and in 
protracted school-district stalling. Only 
about 18% of the South’s Negro pupils now 
attend integrated schools. 


AID CUTOFFS 


Touching off the broadened campaign will 
be the announcement early next year of new 
national school desegregation policies. They 
will spell out the circumstances that would 
justify cutoff of Federal aid to schools in the 
North as well as the South. 

Already a questionnaire has been dis- 
patched to more than 2,000 major Northern 
and Western schoool districts to determine 
the extent of pupil and faculty segregation. 
Early next year HEW aides will pick about 
100 districts in which the figures suggest 
discrimination; on-the-spot investigations 
will follow. 

So far, under authority granted by the 
1964 civil rights act, the HEW Department 
has limited its cutoffs to an estimated $25 
million in annual aid going to 64 small 
Southern school districts, including Vidalia, 
Ga., Talladega, Ala., and Plaquemines Parish, 
La. But the trend could spread northward 
just as the 1968 elections approach. Political 
squalls would surely follow. 

“I foresee a rather significant confronta- 
tion,” says one HEW man. “You find Demo- 
cratic mayors in most of the Northern cities, 
and they are going to be very hostile to civil 
rights compliance people. They'll complain 
right to the White House.” 

Even if further cut-offs do not come, the 
move northward could plunge HEW en- 
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forcers into a thicket of thorny education 
issues. Not the least is how to determine “de- 
liberate discrimination” that would warrant 
aid cutoffs in the North. And where the 
HEW Department does detect such discrimi- 
nation, it will demand remedies sure to be 
controversial; these could include busing pu- 
pils to overcome racial imbalance, build- 
ing educational “parks” or “plazas” that 
would draw students from both white and 
Negro neighborhoods and redrawing school- 
district lines to promote integration. 


A RISKY COURSE 


With Congressional sentiment turning sour 
on aid to the Negro, many think the HEW 
Department would be far safer steering clear 
of such local involvement. Hostile reaction 
from otherwise liberal Northerners on the 
Hill could thwart the department's entire 
desegregation effort. 

Even now, the Senate is wrestling over 
integration issues as it strives to clear a 
big school-aid bill. Not only have Southern- 
ers offered amendments designed to slow or 
block cutoff of the Federal aid to segregated 
schools, but Northern resistance to integra- 
tion measures has become evident. While 
Senate Republican Leader Everett Dirksen 
of Illinois has dropped his school-bill 
amendment to bar use of Federal funds to 
pay for busing pupils to promote integration, 
he has hinted he may try tying it to another 
measure. 

“The Northern problem is much more dif- 
ficult, sophisticated and subtle, growing out 
of years of de facto (neighborhood) segre- 
gation,” says a specialist at the Potomac 
Institute, a race-relations organization here. 
“I’m not sure they (HEW) or anyone else 
is ready to tackle it with the kinds of re- 
sources which will make a difference.” 

Nonetheless, HEW Secretary Gardner and 
his civil rights chieftain, F. Peter Libassi, 
seem convinced they can make substantial 
progress. Says Mr. Libassi: “We need inten- 
sive field work, we need to send staff in. We 
need in a very orderly and systematic way to 
put the elements (of a desegregation pro- 
gram) together that in the long run will 
make a significant difference in the lives of 


people.” 
HEW STRATEGY 


Ironically enough, Congress itself originally 
called for uniform national application of 
the aid-cutoff provision; some members 
probably wanted to dissipate the depart- 
ment’s endeavors and embroil it in enervat- 
ing argument. This may indeed be the 
outcome. But HEW officials hope to avoid 
these dangers by careful planning. 

Much of the department’s expanding civil 
rights enforcement staff of 343 people will be 
thrown into the school fray; this concen- 
tration will postpone pursuit of racial dis- 
crimination problems in nursing homes and 
welfare agencies. 

Rather than spread their attention over 
thousands of small, scattered school dis- 
tricts, each enrolling less than 3,000 students, 
HEW officials will focus on a few hundred 
large ones, both North and South; they note 
that 70% of the nation’s students are en- 
rolled in only 10% of the school districts. 
In the South, Fulton County (Atlanta), Ga., 
Raleigh, N.C., and Jackson, Miss., among 
others, are likely to get increased attention; 
Northern targets have not yet been selected. 

Along with evidence of failure to desegre- 
gate, officials will apply a new basis for cutoff 
of Federal aid: A principle of “equal edu- 
cational opportunity.” Where practical 
obstacles limit desegregation possibilities, as 
in big Northern cities with large Negro con- 
centrations, local school officials will be ex- 
pected to allot similar shares of financial 
resources to predominately Negro schools and 
to predominately white schools. Some of the 
signs of inequality that HEW officials will 
watch for: Large class size, double sessions, 
serious overcrowding, high student-teacher 
ratios, less qualified teachers, fewer course 
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offerings or smaller per-capita pupil 
expenditures, 

No one of these factors will be conclusive; 
HEW aides expect exhaustive on-the-spot 
investigation will be essential to determine 
whether there’s cause for cutting off aid. 

As for any evidence of deliberate, planned 
segregation in Northern schools, HEW officials 
expect to shut off aid only if they find Atten- 
dance lines drawn to prevent school integra- 
tion; pupil feeder patterns between elemen- 
tary and junior high or between junior high 
and senior high schools adjusted to hinder 
integration; teacher assignments arranged to 
preserve white faculties in predominately 
white schools and Negro faculties in pre- 
dominately Negro schools. 


THE WHITE HOUSE ROLE 


In the past, HEW officials have checked 
several dozen alleged school desegregation 
violations in the North, but no enforcement 
action has resulted, except for the brief cut- 
off of aid to Chicago schools. Thus, a key 
question is whether the department will 
back down should potent political pressures 
arise again. The White House’s role will be 
crucial. 

What seems clear is that the HEW De- 
partment has attempted more vigorously 
than any other agency to carry out the 1964 
law's mandate to assure Negroes equal treat- 
ment under Federally aided programs, The 
department won desegregation of many 
Southern hospitals with the start of Medicare 
last year. But it has since largely ignored 
nursing homes, which also receive Medicare 
funds, and has failed to move against back- 
sliding hospitals. Should the enforcers’ 
school resolve now weaken, the aid cutoff 
provision might lose much of its power as 
a desegregation weapon. 

Certainly the department's tougher tactics 
will encounter Southern resistance as well as 
Northern, Until recently, Federal officials al- 
lowed school districts to meet desegregation 
requirements by offering pupils the opportu- 
nity to transfer from predominately Negro 
to predominately white schools. But in many 
districts such “freedom of choice” arrange- 
ments produced little desegregation. 

Last summer HEW civil rights specialists 
investigated 250 Southern districts where free 
choice had been found lagging. “We told 
them you should be in the business of elimi- 
nating the dual school system,” declares Mrs. 
Ruby Martin, an HEW civil rights official. 
“We've stopped arguing about numbers and 
percentages.” 

REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Dozens of these districts agreed to dispense 
with free choice and develop broad reorgani- 
zation plans, eliminating the dual school sys- 
tem by the fall of 1969, In some instances, 
an extra year’s delay was allowed. As one 
result, white pupils are being assigned to 
formerly all-Negro schools for the first time. 

HEW officials are also beginning to push for 
faster desegregation in more than 300 South- 
ern school districts that are under court 
orders to act and thus have been thought 
legally immune from aid cutoff. These dis- 
tricts, mostly in the larger cities, enroll 
half the students in the South. Among them 
are Charlotte, N.C.; Charleston, S. C.; Mobile, 
Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala. and 
Atlanta, Brunswick and Savannah, Ga, In 
most, the proportion of Negro students at- 
tending integrated schools is probably less 
than 5%. - 

Now HEW emissaries will begin double- 
checking the diligence of these school dis- 
tricts in applying court orders. If they find 
evidence of stalling, HEW officials will call on 
the Justice Department to reopen the court 
cases and seek tougher judicial standards. 
Or they might attempt to cut off Federal aid 
if they could find legal authority for doing so. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi, and I shall 
not interrupt further. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
propose to cetain the Senate lo: 3. I have 
expressed myself on some of these points 
during the debate on the Russell amend- 
ment and the Dirksen amendment. 

I do think that we ought to make 
some comment specifically now on some 
of the points included in the letter that 
has been referred to. 

Mr. President, I first most generously 
and sincerely thank my colleague, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], for 
his long, hard, painstaking, and sincere 
work in connection with this problem 
and for the very vigorous position he 
has taken throughout these conferences 
on matters that I think will be helpful 
not only to the children of our area but 
also to the children of other areas and 
all school districts as a whole. 

I take at full value every representa- 
tion the Senator from Oregon made both 
on the floor and in the course of those 
conferences. I believe that he will back 
it up and that his surveillance will be 
helpful and effective. 

I am not relying, though, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the legislative history state- 
ments made, so far as their being binding 
on the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, because of the experi- 
ences which we have had on this and 
other subjects whereby the courts, the 
administration, and other bodies have 
swept legislative histories aside, it seems 
to me, even in close cases and ignored 
the statements made by the managers 
of bills on the floor. I do not charge bad 
faith. HEW, I think, has been overruled 
in the past and is likely to be overruled 
in future efforts by them. 

I appreciate what the Senator from 
Oregon has done and for the position he 
has taken, I know that he will follow it 
up. 

I indorse, too, everything that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusskLL] has said in his fine analysis of 
the problem and the situation that exists. 
I think that perhaps the Russell amend- 
ment, by a close vote, would pass the Sen- 
ate because the mere statement of facts 
evoked a response in the hearts and 
minds of a great many Senators who were 
not cognizant of what the real facts are. 
However, at the same time, its fate in 
conference would be highly uncertain. I 
think that a letter written directly by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare containing a promise by the De- 
partment in its own words can be under- 
stood fully. And there is no room for any 
legal department or court to interpret it 
otherwise, and there is no room for much 
dictation. 

Certainly, if the Department cannot 
keep its word—the language that it used 
and conceived in its own mind—there is 
no hope from any source. 

Although I do not approve of the things 
the letter failed to do, and regret greatly 
that it did not go further, I believe it is 
some value, I believe, also, that much de- 
pends upon those who administer the 
program, as has been true in the past. 

Some of the so-called subordinates who 
have dealt with my State have been out- 
standing and have possessed human com- 
passion, They were professional educa- 
tors. Others have been willful and arbi- 
trary, even abusive; and those with high 
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authority have overruled and conceived 
rules that have worked great hardship 
upon us. 

I wish to thank Mr. Libassi for his 
frankness and his honest opinion about 
matters in the conferences we have held. 
I believe he is a man of fine purpose. 

I want the Senate to know a little more 
about what I believe is a very great wrong 
that has been done to the children—I am 
thinking now of the children, white and 
colored of the little school districts that 
have had their funds abruptly cut off in 
the middle of a session, 

We have 11 of those districts in Missis- 
sippi, 10 in Georgia. I believe a total of 
24 districts are involved whose funds 
were cut off effective Saturday of last 
week. In one of the districts in Missis- 
sippi, the examiner had passed on the 
matter back in May, and it lay on the 
desk of the Commissioner of Education 
for approximately 90 days. Then he up- 
held the examiner, and the matter lay 
on Mr. Gardner’s desk approximately 90 
days more, and he passed on it. Then 
the 30 days required by law elapsed, and 
the money was cut off last Saturday, as 
I have said. 

Certainly, the school district thought 
there must be some reason why it was 
held up. The examiner had ruled against 
them, But 6 months had elapsed, and 
they had reason to believe that there 
must be some hope that the funds would 
be restored. 

In one instance I wish to mention, 
through an error that was made by the 
examiner as to dates, the funds were 
temporarily restored. They should be re- 
stored to all districts under the policies 
agreed on during consideration of this 
bill. To restore these funds would show 
good faith and try to make up for error. 
As time goes on, there will be less chance 
to make shifts in the faculties or to make 
any changes. All the obligations remain 
outstanding. Permitting the hatchet to 
fall now on these little people is unfair, 
unjust, and unconscionable. 

There has been talk about what the 
record shows, but consider all the other 
cases throughout the East and the North. 
I am not raising the sectional issue. I 
am just taking the word of the report 
of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
They say in their report for 1967—I do 
not know the date, but it is a very recent 
report—on page 7: 

The extent of racial isolation in Northern 
school systems does not differ markedly 
from that in the South. Racial isolation in 
the schools is intense, whether the cities are 
large or small, whether the proportion of 
Negro children is large or small, or whether 
they are located North or South. 


All the districts in all those areas are 
continuing to receive their money. They 
have not been touched. They have not 
even been called upon to make an ac- 
counting. However, the little districts to 
which I have referred have had the hear- 
ing, and so forth; but time went on, and 
now, in the middie of the session, there 
is a demand that the law be followed to 
the letter, and the Secretary thinks he 
has to cut off their little funds in the 
middle of the session. I do not believe 
that the Senate or anyone else who is fair 
and impartial about the matter approves 
of such a practice. 
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It was rather tragic, Mr. President, to 
attend a serious conference with a Cabi- 
net member, as I did 16 months ago, with 
the Senator from Georgia, who has al- 
ready alluded to the same conference, 
and in the presence of the Senator from 
Alabama. The subject matter was hos- 
pital guidelines. The Senator from Geor- 
gia raised the question about the school 
guidelines, and Mr. Gardner promptly 
responded by saying: 

We're going to do something about that 
right away. We're going to move into it. 


A very strong statement was made to 
him by the Senator from Georgia. The 
Secretary assured us that he was going 
to move into that matter right away. 

Sixteen months later I attended a con- 
ference with HEW at which the same 
question was raised. Mr. Gardner was not 
present, but a gentleman representing 
HEW said: 

For 2 years, all of our effort has been di- 
rected against the South. 


I have a pencil memorandum in my 
hand as to just what he said. The Federal 
programs have been directed against 
the South exclusively for the last 2 years. 
He said they did not make any effort to 
do anything else. But in the last 30 days, 
as the Senator from Oregon has said, 
they are going to require the schools else- 
where to make a report. They have sent 
out inquiries—not to all of them, but 
only to 2,000 of them out of many more 
thousands, and only to those with 3,000 
or more pupils. They made a preliminary 
inquiry of “What are you doing about 
carrying out the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
so far as schools are concerned?” and 
“What are you doing about the state- 
ments made in the Civil Rights Com- 
mission Report of 1967? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They are sending out 
letters for a written response in order to 
get some inkling of what they can do to 
afford them a basis for an investigation; 
but, at the same time, in a little county 
in my State, Stewart County—an agri- 
cultural county—on Saturday they with- 
drew the Federal aid from the schools 
and affected over 40 teachers. They have 
done this while they are just getting 
ready to start to look around elsewhere. 
They should go right back and give those 
people their money to let them finish the 
session. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution to this debate, and we 
are of the same mind on this matter. 
Nothing about restoring funds was said 
in the letter; but now, after they say, 
in their own words, “We are adopting a 
new program and new procedures, even 
in the Scuth,” I believe the least they 
could do would be to restore the funds 
to the little districts to which they put 
the meat ax last Saturday. 

I mean every word of this. I appreciate 
the attitude of some of these officials, but 
I know that this is partly a political pro- 
gram. It is directed toward the Deep 
South, and it is being carried out that 
way, and it is even reflected in the courts. 

They have gotten decisions from cir- 
cuit courts of appeal—which I shall re- 
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fer to later—where other areas have re- 
fused to comply, and the Supreme Court 
has refused to grant certiorari. Lawyers 
know that certiorari is the method to 
decide conflicts between different circuit 
courts of appeal. 

Mr. President, this matter is full of 
political dynamite. It does not make any 
difference how hard the Senator from 
Oregon tries, or how much Mr. Gardner 
may try to invade other areas of the 
country, I would bet the last cent I have 
that nothing is done before the Novem- 
ber elections of 1968. I predict that not 
$1 will be cut off outside of our area of 
the country. 

This letter refers to the fact that all 
of this is directed toward the southeast- 
ern section, or what they call border 
States. They do not attempt to put in the 
letter any firm commitment with respect 
to areas outside of the southeast, because 
that letter would have been an official 
notice to those areas that “after all, 
something might happen to you.” They 
do not want to stir them up. That is my 
opinion. 

Mr. President, I have lived with this 
matter for a long, long time, month after 
month after month. There are some peo- 
ple in different departments of the Gov- 
ernment who think they can get by with 
anything in my State. Maybe they can, 
but they are going to have to go through 
some legislative blood to keep doing it. 
That is the pattern, and that is what we 
have to contend with. That is why I ap- 
preciate so much the words and the as- 
surances of the Senator from Oregon. I 
know he means every word of it. I think 
that he will try hard, but he has a big 
hill to climb if they move to interfere 
in a large way with any of these highly 
populated cities and highly populated 
States between now and the next elec- 
tion. 

All of the money we have appropriated 
here for personnel and everything else 
just to carry out the so-called guidelines 
has been used in one little area of the 
country. I do not wish to bring trouble 
to any area of the country but until they 
do enforce these guidelines outside the 
South, we are not going to be able to get 
votes to correct these wrongs. 

The busing matter has reached into 
other areas of the country. Senators saw 
a close vote here on that issue the other 
day. More Senators know more about it. 
They are feeling it and their people are 
feeling it. We will have more political 
strength on this subject if they cut the 
bone and the muscle in trying to apply 
this in other areas of the country. That 
is the reason I continue pushing the mat- 
ter: I do not raise sectionalism, and I do 
not try to raise the civil rights question. 
This is supposed to be an educational bill. 

Think of the power that is involved. 
There is $14 billion in this one bill alone 
to be placed in the hands of a small 
group of men without guidelines. Mr. 
President, ask yourself what chance a 
little school district has in contending 
with those who have $14 billion to spend, 
with the Department of Justice to back 
them up with its legal department, and 
the FBI to investigate for them. The 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is able to bring its strength and 
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far-reaching power, backed up by the 
White House. Senators need not doubt 
it—backed up by the White House where 
ye have not been able to get anything 
else. 

This will not end the matter. I do 
not want to be listed as having accepted 
the letter as the substitute for the Rus- 
sell amendment, or the substitute for 
anything else. 

The Russell amendment, I wish to 
state, had not a thing in the world to do 
with the substance of civil rights; it did 
not touch, topside or bottom, on any- 
thing except a mere procedural matter. 

Go under your own guidelines and have 
everything you want, but do not cut that 
money off once the school term started. 


7 5 is What it said and that is all it 
said. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain 
the Senate, but there is another matter 
and this is quite serious, indeed. I have 
alluded to it and it needs to be said be- 
fore the debate closes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to comment on 
what the Senator said. 

I assure the Senator of my support. 
The Senator, in effect, said he is not 
through with this matter, that he intends 
to continue to press for what he con- 
siders to be fair handling of disputed 
cases. I gave the Senator my assurance 
that I am not through with it either. I 
shall be working with him and other 
Senators on any specific case in which 
he feels there is a new variance with 
yon a fair handling of the case would 

I want him to know that I will be with 
him pressing the department for con- 
sideration. I will not be alone. My entire 
committee will be with me. We intend to 
do that very thing in carrying out our 
surveillance program. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is going to be 
effective and of some help, but the Sen- 
ator has a hard hill to climb, because it 
is in the heads of many people that it is 
only to apply to these areas of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, and a few other 
States in a small area of the country. 
After all, it will not help much, and there 
is not much that they can do about it. I 
welcome the Senator as a valuable and 
effective ally. 

Mr. President, there is another phase 
I wish to discuss, and this is quite serious. 

These guidelines have been before 
three circuit courts of appeals of this Na- 
tion. One of the decisions involved what 
I shall call the New Orleans Circuit 
Court. I am going to read a brief state- 
ment here covering those three circuit 
courts of appeals but, for the benefit of 
those who may have to leave the Cham- 
ber shortly, I will say that two of the 
three circuit courts of appeals decisions 
refused to follow the guidelines as set up 
with reference to schools. The New Or- 
leans Circuit Court of Appeals did uphold 
those guidelines, lock, stock, and barrel. 
It is the one which says, in effect, that 
the affirmative duty of the trustees is to 
go out and bring about the integration, 
which is far beyond anything the Su- 
preme Court ever said. 
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When those matters came before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on 
what we call a writ of certiorari, the 
Court—and I say this with deference— 
should have intervened and adopted one 
rule, I thought, but they rejected it and 
refused to pass on it, so that you have 
not only schools in the southeastern 
part of the United States operating on 
different standards sent down by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, but you also have them operat- 
ing under a different court rule as handed 
down by the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
New Orleans, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States will not do anything 
about it. 

Therefore, we have two strikes against 
us on that front. I am going to review 
those cases. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I understood it, there 
was a decision of the U.S. Circuit Court 
for my circuit, the fourth circuit, which 
upheld the freedom of choice doctrine. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. If I understood the com- 
mentator on the radio a moment ago, 
the Supreme Court today granted cer- 
tiorari to review that decision and deter- 
mine whether there was any place left in 
our law for the freedom of choice 

_ doctrine. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am certainly glad to 
be informed of that by the Senator from 
North Carolina. I did not know that that 
ruling had come down today. Well, that 
is a step—that is one step. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] might have 
filed a brief on that. I welcome it. I hope 
that he contributed on other fronts. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will yield, I am speaking face- 
tiously now when I say that I was not 
party to it but I would be very glad at any 
time to support having that case tried. 
It should have been tried. I think it 
should be settled once and for all. 

Mr. STENNIS. I know that was the 
position of the Senator from Oregon. 
Well, until that matter is passed on 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let me say that I do 
not share the enthusiasm of the Senator 
from Mississippi and the Senator from 
North Carolina in regard to Supreme 
Court decisions on this matter. He has 
much more confidence in that court than 
I have. On the basis of recent decisions, 
they have followed to the letter the briefs 
sent down there by the Department of 
Justice. They have taken their decisions 
right out of those briefs, apparently 
without doing any collateral work on the 
side and without regard to precedent, 
law, the Constitution or simple justice. 

For my part, I am perfectly willing to 
avoid seeing any of these cases go up to 
the Supreme Court because I have no 
confidence whatever in the biased lean- 
ings of the court in matters of that kind. 

Mr. ERVIN. During the 13 years I have 
been privileged to serve in this body with 
my good friend from Georgia, this is the 
first time I ever caught him in an error. 
He is in error when he infers that I have 
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any enthusiasm about the Supreme 
Court’s having anything to do with deci- 
sions on any question arising under the 
Constitution. 

The Supreme Court was intended by 
our Founding Fathers to be independent 
of all political influences and to be sub- 
ject to the Constitution alone. But the 
Supreme Court, as now constituted, has 
made itself independent of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina for setting me right. 
From the decisions I have read emanat- 
ing from that body, he has correctly de- 
scribed the Supreme Court at the present 
time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me respond in a 
sentence or two. My complaint here was 
about one rule for those of us in the 
southeastern part of the country under 
that court ruling, and at least another 
ruling for the other parts of the country. 
I have slight doubt only as to how the 
Supreme Court is going to rule. I think 
that entertaining a case, and having this 
court decision from the New Orleans cir- 
cuit, which I think was lobbied for to a 
degree—I could not prove that—it was 
lobbied for to a degree, in order to back 
up the Civil Rights Act of 1964. To have 
that as the final word, I do not approve. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
will be ample time in the future for us 
to talk about the Supreme Court and 
other judges in various regions in this 
country as to their different attitudes to- 
ward the Civil Rights Act. Some of us 
have talked in the past and, I am sure, 
will have our say in the future, on this 
subject. I am one of those. 

I rise at this time simply to say that it 
is most refreshing to me that a great 
Senator from another part of the coun- 
try, other than the South, is doing a fear- 
less thing in this particular matter, in 
recognizing the fact that much less than 
fair treatment has been given the south- 
ern school districts to which the Senator 
from Mississippi and the Senator from 
Georgia have addressed themselves, and 
has gone to the trouble, through a period 
of days of negotiations, to work out what 
appears to me, as now presented in the 
form of the letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to offer 
much fairer treatment in the future for 
school districts in that part of the Na- 
tion which, in part, I represent. 

I want to pay tribute to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] for his sense 
of fairness, his sense of fearlessness, and 
his willingness to deal with the matter 
which others, more timid than he, have 
been unwilling to touch. It seems to me 
that is the outstanding thing about this 
particular matter. It is only fair that the 
school districts, if they are doing some- 
thing wrong, should be notified a little 
ahead of time, to be given an opportunity 
to correct it. Then if they have not cor- 
rected it, by September 1, to be shown, 
through initiation of proceedings, then 
they must answer formally. It is only 
fair, that unless those proceedings have 
been gone through with, the school dis- 
tricts not be disturbed during the con- 
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welfare of the children who go to those 


schools, and the communities affected, is 
concerned in the very greatest degree. 

I want to say that I am very grate- 
ful to my good friend from Oregon for 
his sense of fairness, for his fearlessness 
in this delicate and difficult matter 
which shows, in my opinion, that he is a 
very great Senator of the United States. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to thank the 
Senator from Florida. I want him to 
know that I appreciate very, very much 
his statement. I want the record to 
show that the Senator from Florida and 
the Senator from Oregon have discussed 
the procedural problems. As I said 
earlier today, the Senator from Florida 
has never yielded one bit in regard to 
the legislative substance of the problem 
ahead of us, so far as the compliance 
cases are concerned. But he and I have 
been of one mind, and he has been very 
helpful to me, as have other Senators 
whom I mentioned earlier, in trying to 
impress upon the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that we are go- 
ing to insist upon procedural due pro- 
cess. That is what is basic here. That is 
why I think the resolution of this matter, 
along the lines of the guarantees we have 
obtained from the Department, is going 
to be helpful to every school district in 
every part of the country. I want the 
record to show that the Senator from 
Florida played a very important part in 
helping us get those guarantees. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s remarks, because I think the Sen- 
ator from Oregon knows that he is not 
trying to do us any favors. He is acting 
through a sense of right, justice, and 
fairness. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi once more for yielding 
to me. He has been most gracious. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
Now, Mr. President, I shall be brief. 
SCHOOL DISCRIMINATION IN REVERSE 

Mr. President, during the debate which 
preceded the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, a number of us expressed the 
fear and apprehension that the bill, if 
passed, would result in administrative 
and judicial interpretations and appli- 
cations imposing onerous, harsh and 
heavyhanded principles of desegrega- 
tion on the school systems of the Deep 
South and lighter and less onerous prin- 
ciples on school systems elsewhere. In 
other words, we foresaw the very clear 
probability that from the bill there would 
arise a double standard of application 
which would result in school discrimina- 


tion in reverse. 


Because of diverse opinions by differ- 
ent circuit courts of appeals, this un- 
happy and unconceivable situation has 
mow become a grim reality. In the fifth 
circuit, which includes the States of Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida, the harsh and mailed fist 
decision in United States v. Jefferson 
County Board of Education, 372 Fed. Id 
836, decided December 29, 1966, has re- 
sulted in extreme standards of desegre- 
gation which do not exist in other parts 
of the country. Indeed, as I shall point 
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out, this decision is in conflict with the 
school desegregation holdings in at least 
two other circuits. 

These are not the circuits mentioned 
by the Senator from North Carolina, be- 
cause I have not included them in my 
work. 

In the Jefferson County Board of Edu- 
cation decision to which I have referred, 
the court, in an opinion by Circuit Judge 
John Minor Wisdom, issued a broad and 
sweeping decree upholding the HEW 
guidelines in their entirety and directing 
that the school authorities take affirma- 
tive action to forcibly integrate and mix 
the schools, faculties, and facilities lock, 
stock, and barrel.” 

That is their language, not mine. I 
have never heard language exactly like 
that in an opinion of a high court. A 
great deal of the rest of the opinion 
reads more like an argument. It is an 
argument rather than an opinion of the 
court, in my opinion. 

The court said that the decree which 
it directed contemplated “continuing ju- 
dicial evaluation of compliance by meas- 
uring the performance—not merely the 
promised performance—of school boards 
in earrying out their constitutional ob- 
ligation ‘to disestablish dual, racially 
segregated school systems and to achieve 
substantial integration within such sys- 
tems.’ ” 

The opinion further stated: 

The decree places responsibility on school 
authorities to take affirmative action to 
bring about a unitary, nonracial school sys- 
tem. * * * The Constitution requires public 
school systems to integrate students, facul- 
ties, facilities and activities. 


The court even turned its back on the 
voluntary or permissive freedom of choice 
plans and said: 

In place of permissive freedom of choice 
there must be a mandatory annual free choice 
of schools by all students, both white and 
Negro. 

A motion for a stay of execution and 
enforcement of the judgment in this case 
was denied by the Supreme Court on 
April 17, 1967—386 U.S., 1001—and cer- 
tiorari was denied by the Court on Oc- 
tober 9, 1967—36 U.S. Law Week, page 
314. 

Before discussing the cases from other 
circuits which make it clear that the 
school desegregation law in the fifth cir- 
cuit is far more demanding and rigorous 
than in the rest of the Nation, I would 
say this: It is too late to argue the sound- 
ness of the decision in Brown against 
Board of Education. However, that case 
merely declared the constitutional right 
of Negro children to attend public schools 
of their own free choice without restraint 
by State action. In other words, it pro- 
scribed enforced segregation. The Jeffer- 
son County School Board case was the 
first to say that it was necessary that 
school authorities take direct and affirm- 
ative action to bring about actual in- 
tegration of the races by forcibly mixing 
and integrating the schools without re- 
gard to other considerations or the will 
or wish of either race. 

In conflict with the fifth circuit deci- 
sion is Dean v. Cincinnati Board of Edu- 
cation, 369 Fed. Id. 55, decided Decem- 
ber 6, 1966. This was a decision from the 
sixth circuit, which embraces the States 
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of Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. A suit was brought in the district. 
court to impair operation of allegedly de 
facto racially segregated public schools 
and for other relief. The sixth circuit 
court affirmed the order of the district 
court granting the defendant’s motion 
for judgment at the close of plaintiff's 
case. It said: 

Appellants, however, argue that the state 
must take affirmative steps to balance the 
schools to counteract the variety of private 
pressures that now operate to restrict the 
range of choices presented to each school 
child. Such a theory of constitutional duty 
would destroy the well-settled principle that 
the Fourteenth Amendment governs only 
state action. Under such a theory, all action 
would be state action, either because the 
state itself had moved directly, or because 
some private person had acted and thereby 
created the supposed duty of the state to 
counteract any consequences. 


The court then upheld the neighbor- 
hood school plan even though “a particu- 
lar child may be attending a school com- 
posed of exclusively Negro pupils,” say- 
ing: 

We read Brown as prohibiting only en- 
forced segregation. 

Certiorari was denied by the Supreme 
Court at the same time certiorari was 
denied in the Jefferson County case pre- 
viously mentioned. 

In Clark v. Board of Education of Little 
Rock School District, 374 Fed. Id. 569, 
decided March 31, 1967, the Eighth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, which embraces 
the States of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas specifically declined 
to follow the HEW guideline and the fifth 
circuit’s opinion in the Jefferson County 
case that all freedom of choice plans 
must include mandatory annual choice. 
The court said: 

Appellants have made no showing that this 
non-mandatory freedom of choice plan to 
laterally transfer schools has infringed their 
constitutional rights. 


I recognize that many arguments on 
legal niceties could be made with respect 
to the cases I have mentioned. Never- 
theless, it is clear that the practical effect 
and realistic impact of these decisions is 
that a much harsher and demanding law 
with reference to school desegregation 
exists in the fifth circuit—the Deep 
South—than in the sixth and eighth cir- 
cuits. This is intolerable and unbearable 
and is not what the Congress intended in 
passing the Civil Rights Act of 1964. In 
this delicate matter involving constitu- 
tional rights there should be one rule of 
law equally applicable throughout the 
land. 

Since the Supreme Court has not 
settled the law and eliminated the con- 
flict, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare should take prompt ac- 
tion to enforce its guidelines equally and 
uniformly throughout the Nation so that 
the rules applicable to one section will be 
equally applicable to all. I call upon them 
to do this without delay. School diserimi- 
nation in reverse must be ended as soon 
as possible. 

Just one word further and I have fin- 
ished. I do not believe there is a sounder 
American institution than that of the 
community school. It is a source of learn- 
ing, training, pride, and activity of all 
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all means. 

This plan, which one court has up- 
held and the other two have condemned, 
is a plan proposed by HEW to abolish the 
community school, the neighborhood 
school. Call it by whatever name you 
wish, they have the bit in their teeth and 


schools in order to carry out their guide- 


When the community schools go—if 
they go—down the drain will go a great 
deal of that which has made America 


early ideas of patriotism, our early ideas 
of things that have cemented us together 
as a great people who thus far have been 
strong in power. I do not believe we 
could take & more backward step con- 
cerning the soundness and security of 
our Nation than to effectively abolish 
the community schools. 

I feel that I know something about 
what was in the minds of those mothers 
of New York City who, just last week, 
had their picture on the front page of 
the New York Times, marching, begging, 
and pleading that their little neighbor- 
hood school not be taken away from 
them and their children sent to other 
parts of the city, and children from other 
parts of the city brought in their place. 
Thank the Lord—it seems like a miracle, 
but within 2 days some kind of govern- 
ment order was issued that at least sus- 
pended the order against which those 
mothers were protesting. 

Frankly, I think the sentiment for this 
kind of thing must come from the grass- 
roots. I believe it will come. This is one 
instance where they have overshot the 
mark when they try to liquidate or 
destroy the neighborhood school. It is the 
beginning of a setback for them. 

Again I thank the Senator from Ore- 
gon, and I want to pay a special tribute 
to Mr. Charles Cambell of Senator Rus- 
SELL’s staff who has assisted me during 
this debate, especially while Senator 
RUSSELL was away. Mr. Cambell was most. 
helpful in the conferences, making ar- 
rangements for other meetings and in 
compiling information of a highly im- 
portant nature. He is very able, and his 
long hours of work have made a special 
contribution to the entire effort here. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want the 
Recorp to show that I join Senator Rus- 
SELL in thanking Senator STENNIS for his 
leadership last week, in the absence of 
Senator Russetn, in a whole series of 
conferences we had with the Department, 
with the Under Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, but who brought 
these messages from the Secretary him- 
self, who was out of the city at the time 
of the conferences, addressing the AFL— 
CIO Convention, 

What I want this Recorp to show is 
that if the Senator from Mississippi had 
not given me the help that he gave, and 
if I had not given the help to him to 
which he was entitled, we might not have 
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established the point of urgency upon the 
Department; for the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and I made perfectly clear that 
this bill would be in jeopardy if we did 
not receive a clarification of procedure, 
so that we would have no doubt that we 
could rely upon procedural due process 
in the carrying out of compliance policies 
of the Department. That was the impor- 
tant thing, and we established it. 

I want to say—now that it is all over— 
as far as our negotiations in those con- 
ferences are concerned, that the Senator 
from Mississippi helped me immeasur- 
ably by making clear, toward the end 
of each conference, that he was reserv- 
ing judgment until he had the final 
letter. I wish to say I think that was very 
helpful in leaving no room for doubt 
in the minds of the Secretary and his 
associates that he and I and all those 
we spoke for—including the Senator 
from Georgia, the Senator from North 
Carolina, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, the Senator from Florida, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, and all the rest who 
have been working with us on this prob- 
lem—considered that the chips were 
down, and that we had to have a recogni- 
tion that realized the urgency of this 
problem. 

Having said that by way of thanks to 
the Senator from Mississippi, I also wish 
to say that the Department officials are 
to be equally highly commended for step- 
ping up to the issue and being of the 
help they have been to us in bringing 
about what I think is a legislative his- 
tory that will remove much of the prob- 
lem we have had with them. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon most sincerely. We could 
not have reached this end without his 
very strong support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). The Senator 
from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of 
North Carolina’s ablest Representatives 
in Congress, Representative LAWRENCE 
H. FOUNTAIN, of the Second North Caro- 
lina District, persuaded the House to 
adopt an amendment which undertook 
to deal with this problem. That amend- 
ment was eliminated by the Senate com- 
mittee; and, while I frankly favored the 
Fountain amendment, I found that the 
votes were not in sight to restore the 
Fountain amendment to the bill. 

I commend the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Mississippi on 
what they have said. I am compelled to 
say, however that they ignored Mark 
Twain's advice. 

Mark Twain is reputed to have said: 


Truth is very precious; use it sparingly. 


They did not use truth sparingly. They 
stated some facts which needed to be 
stated on the Senate floor, and needed 
to be heard by the Nation. 

I spent most of my energy during the 
year 1964 opposing the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. I was especially opposed to title 
VI. To me, title VI was and is exceed- 
ingly unwise in that, by vesting in the 
same Department the power to write 
regulations which have the force of law, 
the power to investigate alleged viola- 
tions of title VI, the power to prefer 
charges of violations of title VI and, to 
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a large extent, the power to make a 
judicial determination of the truth or 
falsity of those charges, title VI served 
to combine legislative power, executive 
power, and judicial power in one agency 
of the Government and, in so doing was, 
in my judgment, creating the very es- 
sence of tyranny. 

I also opposed title VI on the ground 
that it represented perhaps the greatest 
concentration of power—and in many 
cases naked power—in the hands of the 
Federal Government in Washington. As 
I stated while title VI was under con- 
sideration, it provided that uncounted 
billions of dollars of Federal funds should 
be used to either bribe or browbeat local 
governments into an acceptance of what 
I declared at that time to be the unde- 
fined notions of Federal bureaucrats in 
respect to racial matters. 

However, Congress approved title VI; 
and at the time title VI was before the 
Senate, the floor manager of the bill, now 
the distinguished Vice President of the 
United States, declared that the purpose 
of title VI and the purpose of the title 
which referred to the bringing of suits 
in school matters were to prevent dis- 
crimination, and not to compel integra- 
tion. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has taken a different view 
of the purpose of title VI and of the 
school title; and we are likely to have, 
in the days ahead, some further problems 
which will require a very high degree of 
statesmanship for their solution. 

Unfortunately, after title VI became 
law, in all too many cases, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
employed people who had the blind 
minds of crusaders—and who were with- 
out experience in the educational field 
and in the operation of hospitals for the 
treatment of the sick and injured—to 
enforce title VI according to the per- 
sonal notions of the officials of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in the Southern States. 

Those men, many of whom, as I have 
said, were blind crusaders for a cause, 
undertook to take charge of the opera- 
tion of the schools and the operation of 
the hospitals in the Southern States. 
They caused a great deal of consterna- 
tion, a great deal of confusion, and a 
great deal of chaos. 

The Senator from Georgia is due the 
thanks of at least the Southern States, 
if not of the entire Nation, for proposing 
an amendment in an effort to deal with 
the problem of the chaos that is created 
where school funds were cut off after the 
beginning of the term. That always 
seemed to me a strange thing to do, be- 
cause the deprivation that was caused by 
so doing fell upon the innocent children, 
who had nothing to do with the making 
of the policies of the schools involved. 

So I commend the Senator from 
Georgia and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi for their great service in this mat- 
ter, I also especially commend the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I have had a great 
deal of experience in legislative bodies, 
at the North Carolina level and, at the 
Federal level, in both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, and I have 
never seen exhibited to a higher degree 
an understanding of the problem in- 
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volved and a patience and willingness to 
go to any lengths to find a solution which 
would ameliorate the tragic situation 
caused where school funds are cut off 
after the beginning of a term. 

I have frequently taken occasion to 
say that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon is one of the great lawyers 
of this Nation. I think that Iam perhaps 
a qualified judge in this field because I 
have spent the major portion of my life 
associating and contesting with lawyers. 

I think that the present solution of the 
problems—which may not be a perfect 
solution—is a solution which in a great 
many of the cases will put an end to what 
has been causing most of the chaos under 
title VI in the fleld of public education 
in the Southern States. 

The Senator from Oregon has found 
this solution not only because he is, in 
my book, the greatest advocate of pub- 
lic education in the Congress of the 
United States, but also because he is a 
great lawyer and, to him as a great law- 
yer, any administration of the law in 
an unequal manner is repugnant to the 
very essence of justice. 

The Senator from Oregon recognizes 
that if any law is to be an instrument of 
justice, it must be a law which applies 
to all men or institutions in like manner 
under all circumstances, regardless of 
the geographical location of those men 
or institutions. 

Furthermore, he recognizes the neces- 
sity in any system of justice of having 
what we call due process law and what 
Daniel Webster so well called the law of 
the land. 

The Senator from Oregon recognizes 
that no justice can be done unless a per- 
son or an institution whose rights are to 
be affected has notice and an opportu- 
nity to be heard. As a result of the very 
patient and understanding work of the 
Senator in respect to this problem raised 
by the Fountain amendment and by the 
Russell amendment, we have here a 
pledge of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare which operates as a 
guarantee that hereafter in these cases 
chaos is to be averted by settling these 
problems in virtually all cases before 
the beginning of the school term. 

In the fine work which he has done in 
enabling the Senate to find a solution for 
a great, difficult, and trying problem, the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon has 
rendered a service for schoolchildren 
which it is impossible to overmagnify. 

I express my appreciation to him for 
all that he has done in this connection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina makes it very 
difficult for me to reply to his kind re- 
marks, because I do not have to tell any- 
one in the Senate that when the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina makes remarks 
they come out of a sincerity of heart 
and an honesty of mind that leaves no 
room for doubt concerning their moti- 
vation. 

As one who taught constitutional doc- 
trines in every course I taught when I 
was teaching in a law school, and, as 
one who, by a vote of the faculty of my 
law school, was assigned to teach an 
advanced course in constitutional law 
that we added to our curriculum under 
the label of legislation—but legislation 
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taught from the standpoint of constitu- 
tional law—I say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that despite my long pro- 
fessional interest in the subject, the 
Senator from North Carolina has been 
one of the best teachers of constitutional 
law under whom I have ever sat. The 
brilliant record that the Senator from 
North Carolina has made in the Senate 
in the field of constitutional law causes 
us not only to admire his record but also 
to stand in awe of it time and time again. 


As the Senator knows, I have worked 
with him on a series of proposals of his 
in the field of constitutional law and 
have learned much from him in connec- 
tion with it. Earlier this year, I testified 
before his subcommittee on this whole 
subject matter of the obligation of the 
Congress to exercise to a greater degree 
its checking power under the Constitu- 
tion in respect to the separation of 
powers doctrine. 

I have worked with him in connec- 
tion with our judicial review bill, which 
incidentally we have as an amendment 
to the pending legislation in the field 
of education. 

Here we have a great Senator who, be- 
fore he came here, was a supreme court 
justice in his State and who is one who 
has demonstrated by example the mean- 
ing of the principle that we are fighting 
for here today—the uniform application 
of constitutional guarantees and the in- 
sistence that there be uniformity of 
procedural due process in the adminis- 
tration of laws passed by Congress. 
Otherwise, there just would not be due 
process. We either do it for all, or we, in 
effect, break down the principle so that 
it cannot be relied upon in its applica- 
tion to any individual or group. 

I wanted to say this, because I think 
the statement should be made for the 
Recorp as to this expert among us when 
it comes to this matter of insisting that 
when we come to evaluating legislation, 
as we are doing today, we ask ourselves 
as Senators the question: “Is this legisla- 
tion, legislation that we can go back 
home and say to our constituents that 
we saw to it that, within the framework 
of constitutional guarantees on which 
they are entitled to protection in con- 
nection with each and every bill we act 
upon, they were protected.” 

I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. President, may I say very quickly, 
if the Senator from South Carolina will 
bear with me for a moment, that the 
Senator from Arizona has a brief state- 
ment he wishes to make. However, if the 
Senator from Arizona will bear with me 
for a moment, the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts has an amendment that 
my committee will accept and take to 
conference. As far as I know, it is the 
only other amendment that will be con- 
sidered. 

I should like to get it out of the way 
and have the Senator from Massachu- 
setts explain it, and I will then read the 
very brief statement of acceptance of the 
amendment that was prepared in behalf 
of the committee. 

Mr. President, if that is agreeable to 
the Senator from South Carolina and 
the Senator from Arizona, I yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, before the 
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Senator does that, I express my heartfelt 
thanks to the Senator from Oregon for 
his most gracious and kind remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is most kind. 
But. what I have said is unanswerable. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
mend and ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 54, after line 11, add the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 114. Section 212 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(e) In its annual report to the President 
and the Congress to be made on January 31, 
1969, the Council shall report specifically on 
which of the various compensatory educa- 
tion programs funded in whole or in part 
under the provisions of this title, and of 
other public and private educational pro- 

for educationally deprived children, 
hold the highest promise for raising the edu- 
cational attainment of these educationally 
deprived children.’” 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, this amendment to the pend- 
ing bill is very simple. It would require 
the National Advisory Council on the Ed- 
ucation of Disadvantaged Children to re- 
port to the President and to the Congress 
on which of the various types of com- 
pensatory education programs for dis- 
advantaged children hold the highest 
promise for raising the educational at- 
tainment of these children. 

I think that the National Advisory 
Council on the Education of Disadvan- 
taged Children is a suitable group to un- 
dertake this effort. The Council was set 
up by title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. It is charged with 
evaluating both title I’s program of aid 
for education of low-income families and 
other Government and private programs 
aimed at the same result. Its 12 mem- 
bers are educators, attorneys, and public 
officials. 

They are: C. Meredith Wilson, chair- 
man, former president of the University 
of Minnesota, now director of the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences at Stanford University; Lewis 
Bruno, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, State of Washington; Dr. John F. 
Fischer, president, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Edward B. Hanify, 
attorney, Ropes and Gray, Boston, Mass.; 
Frank E. Karelson, attorney, Karelson, 
Karelson, Lawrence & Nathan, New 
York; Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, teacher, 
Salisbury, N.C.; Hon. Mildred Lillis, Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals, Los Angeles; Dr. 
Sidney P. Marland, Jr., superintendent, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools; Victor Reu- 
ther, United Auto Workers; Joseph 
Rosen, division of education, University 
of Illinois; Hon. Terry Sanford, former 
Governor of North Carolina; Dr. Ralph 
W. Tyler, former director, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Stanford University. 

These distinguished and experienced 
individuals, while appointed by the Presi- 
dent are not full-time employees of the 
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Government. They are objective. They 
do not have any particular institutional 
bias towards any specific program or 
agency. They represent varying dis- 
ciplines. They are independent. 

In short, I think they would be well- 
qualified to undertake the task set for 
them by my amendment. In actually 
doing the work, they would be able to 
draw upon the resources of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
should the President or the Secretary so 
direct. 

More than 22,000 separate projects 
have been designed and approved under 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, reaching 2.3 million edu- 
cationally disadvantaged children in the 
50 States and the territories. The annual 
cost of title I exceeds $1 billion. Untold 
numbers of significant projects also 
aimed at the disadvantaged have been 
undertaken with other public or private 
funds—as in OEO’s tutorial programs, 
State and locally funded programs, or 
programs developed through community 
chest or united fund drives. 

The examples of compensatory edu- 
cation programs are legion, because the 
need is great and it is recognized. And, 
because many people are anxious to help 
these children who start the long process 
of educating themselves with two strikes 
against them. 

But we simply do not know which types 
of programs are doing a better job than 
others. Title I supports after-hours 
classes, voluntary open enrollment pro- 
grams, communications skills projects, 
concentrated services classes, and com- 
munity involvement efforts. All these 
bring marked improvements in the op- 
portunities available to people from cul- 
turally deprived backgrounds. 

But we must have some better way of 
measuring the impact of these programs 
upon students than we do now. As one 
example, standardized tests, now in com- 
mon use, reflect certain assumptions 
about the cultural and educational back- 
grounds of those being tested. These 
assumptions are drawn upon the expe- 
riences of children from upper and 
middle-income families. 

But poor children do not have books 
read to them. They do not go away in the 
summer. They do not eat three good 
meals a day. They do not wear shoes 
that fit. They are not visited by a doctor 
when they are sick. They do not have 
their own bedrooms—or their own beds. 

These are the educationally disadvan- 
taged children. These are the children 
compensatory education programs are 
designed for. 

The concept of compensatory educa- 
tion is simple. A little education works 
a little good, the theory goes—but more 
education would work more good. Chil- 
dren who start school with two strikes 
against them must somehow compen- 
sate for their heritage of cultural de- 
pravity. More education—compensating 
for this heritage—can bring these chil- 
dren up to levels of their peers. 

This principle is widely accepted. Pro- 
grams of compensatory education are in 
wide, though limited, use. The use is 
limited because compensatory education. 
is expensive—witness the $1 billion an- 
nual cost of title I. I have previously 
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stated my intention to introduce, next 
session, a bill to authorize new forms of 
Federal assistance for programs of com- 
pensatory education. These new forms 
will raise the ability of school adminis- 
trators to initiate compensatory educa- 
tion programs. 

The amendment I offer today can pro- 
vide State and local education officials 
with a measure of the successes of vari- 
ous types of compensatory education 
programs. The achievement of the more 
effective schools—MES—program in 
New York City, for example, is open to 
varying interpretations, depending upon 
the standards and measures used. The 
Coleman report has been criticized for 
its failure to measure achievement with- 
in school districts, as opposed to between 
different schools. 

In short, we cannot know, by other 
than instinct, whether we are doing well 
or poorly in educating disadvantaged 
children, without accurate yardsticks. 
My amendment would provide educators 
with a yardstick, by requiring the coun- 
cil to assess the successes of various types 
of programs. 

To preclude any misunderstanding of 
my own position on this matter of com- 
pensatory education, I want to quote 
briefly from a recent article by the au- 
thor of the Coleman report, Prof. James 
S. Coleman: 

There are two separable goals involved in 
current discussions for reorganizing schools. 
The aim of racial integration of our schools 
should be recognized as distinct from the 
aim of providing equal opportunity for edu- 
cational performance. To confound these 
two aims impedes the achievement of either. 


This states it very well, I think. We 
must move ahead to meet the terms of 
the Civil Rights Act and to comply with 
the Supreme Court’s decisions. But we 
must move ahead as well with programs 
to equalize opportunity. I believe com- 
pensatory education is our best hope to 
achieve this latter goal. 

I hope the Senate will accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pro- 
posal of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, a member of the full com- 
mittee, is one which I am sure will have 
the approval of the majority of the mem- 
bers of our committee. I know all of us 
believe that it is imperative that Con- 
gress receive accurate information upon 
the effectiveness of compensatory edu- 
cation programs as an aid to us in our 
own future deliberations on the thrust 
of the legislation. 

That is the only thing to which the 
amendment pertains. It calls upon the 
agency to give us certain reports really, 
part of the surveillance program in ad- 
ministering the laws we pass, which 
should be carried out, anyway. 

It is for this reason that I am willing 
to take the matter to conference, in the 
hope that we can prove persuasive with 
our colleagues in the House as to the 
merits, for it is just as much in their 
interest as in ours to have the factual 
data upon which to base sound legislative 
policy concerning education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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CRIME AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I again thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his assistance and co- 
operation. While I am here on the floor, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
make available, through the Recorp, to 
the many Senators and others who have 
asked for it, the text of what has been 
called the “clean” version of the safe 
streets and crime control bill, as well as 
the individual views of Senator Hart and 
myself on the version reported out by the 
Criminal Laws Subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A bill to assist State and local governments 
in reducing the incidence of crime, to in- 
crease the effectiveness, fairness and co- 
ordination of law enforcement and crimi- 
nal justice systems at all levels of gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act of 1967. 


DECLARATIONS AND PURPOSE 


Congress finds that the high incidence of 
crime in the United States threatens the 
peace, security, and general welfare of the 
Nation and its citizens. To prevent crime 
and to insure the greater safety of the peo- 
ple, law enforcement efforts must be better 
coordinated, intensified, and made more 
effective at all levels of government. 

Congress finds further that crime is essen- 
tially a local problem that must be dealt 
with by State and local governments if it 
is to be controlled effectively. 

It is therefore the declared policy of the 
Congress to assist State and local govern- 
ments in strengthening and improving law 
enforcement at every level by national as- 
sistance. It is the purpose of this Act to 
(1) encourage States and units of general 
local government to prepare and adopt com- 
prehensive plans based upon their evalua- 
tion of State and local problems of law en- 
forcement; (2) authorize grants to States 
and units of general local government in 
order to improve and strengthen law en- 
forcement; and (3) encourage research and 
development directed toward the improve- 
ment of law enforcement and the develop- 
ment of new methods for the prevention 
and reduction of crime and the detection 
and apprehension of criminals. 

TITLE I—PLANTING GRANTS 

Sec. 101. It is the purpose of this title to 
encourage States and units of general local 
government to prepare and adopt compre- 
hensive law enforcement plans based on their 
evaluation of State and local problems of 
law enforcement. 

Sec. 102. Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 414 of this Act, the Attorney General 
is authorized to make grants under this title 
to States, units of general local government, 
or combinations of such States or units for 
preparing, developing or revising law en- 
forcement plans to carry out the purposes 
set forth in section 202 of this Act: Provided, 
however, That no unit of general local gov- 
ernment or combination of such units shall 
be eligible for a grant under this title unless 
such unit or combination has a population of 
not less than fifty thousand persons. 

Sec. 103. A Federal grant authorized under 
section 102 may be up to 90 per centum of 
the total cost of preparing, developing, or 
revising a law enforcement plan. 

Sec. 104. The Attorney General may make 
grants authorized under section 102 upon ap- 
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plication for the purposes described. Sum 
application shall: 

(a) Set forth programs and activities de- 
signed to carry out the purposes of section 
202 of this Act; and 

(b) Contain such information as the At- 
torney General may prescribe in accordance 
with section 402 of this Act. 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT PURPOSES 


Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this title to 
authorize grants to States and units of gen- 
eral local government to improve and 
strengthen law enforcement, 

Sec. 202. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
section 414 of this Act, the Attorney General 
is authorized to make grants under this title 
to States, units of general local government, 
or combinations of such States or units: 
Provided, however, That no unit of general 
local government or combination of such 
units shall be eligible for a grant under this 
title unless such unit or combination has 
a population of not less than fifty thousand 
persons. 

(b) The Attorney General may make 
grants under subsection (a), pursuant to 
an application which is approved under sec- 
tion 204, for— 

(1) public protection, including the de- 
velopment, demonstration, evaluation, im- 
plementation, and purchase of methods, sys- 
tems, equipment, facilities, and devices de- 
signed to improve and strengthen law en- 
forcement and reduce crime in public and 
private places; 

(2) the recruiting of law enforcement per- 
sonnel and the training of personnel in law 
enforcement; 

(3) the organization, education, and train- 
ing of special law enforcement units to 
combat organized crime, including the re- 
cruiting and training of special investiga- 
tive and prosecuting personnel and the de- 
velopment of systems for collecting, storing, 
and disseminating information relating to 
the control of organized crime; 

(4) the organization, education, and 
training of regular law enforcement officers, 
special law enforcement units, and law en- 
forcement reserve units for the prevention, 
detection, and control of riots and other 
violent civil disorders, including the acqui- 
sition of riot control equipment; 

(5) community relations, including pub- 
lic understanding of and cooperation with 
law enforcement agencies; 

(6) public education relating to crime 
prevention and encouraging respect for law 
and order, including education programs 
in schools and community agencies; and 

(7) construction of buildings or other 
physical facilities which will fulfill or im- 
plement the purposes of this section. 

(c) The amount of any Federal grant 
made under this title may be up to 60 per 
centum of the cost of the program or project 
specified in the application for such grant. 
No Federal grant made under this title for 
the purpose of construction of buildings or 
other physical facilities shall exceed 50 per 
centum of the cost of construction of such 
buildings or other physical facilities: Pro- 
vided, however, That the amount of a Federal 
grant made under paragraph (4) of sub- 
section (b) of this section may be up to 75 
per centum of the cost of the program or 
project specified in the application for such 
grant. 

(a) Not more than one-third of any grant 
made under this title may be expended for 
the compensation of personnel. The amount 
of any such grant expended for the compen- 
sation of personnel shall not exceed the 
amount of State or local funds made avail- 
able to increase such compensation. The 
limitations contained in this subsection shall 
not apply to the compensation of personnel 
for time engaged in conducting or under- 
going training programs. 

Sec. 203. In making grants under this title, 
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the Attorney General shall give high priority, 
where appropriate or feasible, to programs 
and projects dealing with the prevention, 
detection, and control of organized crime and 
of riots and other violent civil disorders. 

Sec. 204. (a) The Attorney General is au- 
thorized to approve an application for a 
grant under this title only if the applicant 
has on file with the Attorney General a cur- 
rent law enforcement plan which conforms 
with the purposes and requirements of this 
title. Each such plan shall— 

(1) unless it is not practicable to do so, 
encompass a State, unit of general local 
government, or combination of such States 
or units; 

(2) incorporate innovations, advanced 
techniques and improved uses of proven 
techniques, and contain a comprehensive 
outline of priorities for the improvement and 
coordination of all aspects of law enforce- 
ment dealt with in the plan, including de- 
scriptions of: (A) general needs and prob- 
lems; (B) existing systems; (C) available 
resources; (D) purposes for which Federal 
funds are sought (with specific reference to 
their sequence, timing, and costs); (E) or- 
ganizational systems and administrative ma- 
chinery for implementing the plan; (F) the 
direction, scope, and general types of im- 
provements to be made in the future; and 
(G) to the extent appropriate, the relation- 
ship of the plan to other relevant State or 
local law enforcement plans and systems; 

(3) provide for effective utilization of ex- 
isting facilities and resources; 

(4) provide for research and develop- 
ment; 

(5) demonstrate the willingness of the 
applicant to assume the costs of improve- 
ments funded under this title after a rea- 
sonable period of Federal assistance; 

(6) set forth policies and procedures de- 
signed to assure that Federal funds made 
available under this Act will be so used as 
to supplement and, to the extent practicable, 
increase the amount of funds that would 
in the absence of such Federal funds be made 
available for law enforcement; 

(7) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for funds received under this 
title; and 

(8) provide for the submission of such 
reports in such form and containing such 
information as the Attorney General may 
require, 

(b) In implementing this section, the At- 
torney General shall 

(1) encourage State and local initiative 
in developing comprehensive law enforce- 
ment plans; 

(2) encourage plans which encompass en- 
tire metropolitan areas; — 

(3) encourage plans which are related to 
and coordinate with other relevant State or 
local law enforcement plans and systems; 

(4) encourage plans which deal with the 
problems and provide for the improvement 
of all law enforcement agencies in the area 
encompassed by the plans; 

(5) encourage plans which provide for an 
appropriate balance between fund alloca- 
tions for the several parts of the law enforce- 
ment systems covered by the plans; and 

(6) encourage plans which explore the 
costs and benefits of alternative courses of 
action and promote efficiency and economy 
in management and operations. 

Sec. 205. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 204 of this title, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized to make grants for pro- 
grams and projects dealing with the preven- 
tion, detection and control of riots and other 
violent civil disorders on the basis of appli- 
cations describing in detail the programs, 
projects, and costs of the items for which the 
grants will be used, and the relationship of 
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the programs and projects to the applicant's 
general program for the improvement of law 
enforcement. 


TITLE II- TRAINING, EDUCATION, RE- 
SEARCH, DEMONSTRATION, AND SPE- 
CIAL GRANTS 
Sec. 301. (a) There is established within 

the Department of Justice a Nationa] Insti- 

tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus- 
tice (hereafter referred to in this title as 

Institute“). It shall be the purpose of the 

Institute to encourage training, education, 

research, and development to improve and 

strengthen law enforcement. 

(b) The Institute shall be under the super- 
vision of the Attorney General, and the Direc- 
tor of the Institute shall be the Associate 
Administrator of Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance. 

Src. 302. The Institute is authorized 

(a) to make grants to, or enter into con- 
tracts with, public agencies, institutions of 
higher education, or private nonprofit or- 
ganizations to establish local and regional 
programs of training, education and other 
activities for the purpose of improving State 
and local law enforcement personnel or per- 
sons preparing for employment in law en- 
forcement; 

(b) to make grants to, or enter into con- 
tracts with, public agencies, institutions of 
higher education, or private organizations to 
conduct research, demonstrations, or special 
projects pertaining to the purposes described 
in this Act, including the development of new 
or improved approaches, techniques, systems, 
equipment, and devices to improve and 
strengthen law enforcement; 

(c) to make continuing studies and under- 
take programs of research to develop new or 
improved approaches, techniques, systems, 
equipment, and devices to improve and 
strengthen law enforcement, including, but 
not limited to, the effectiveness of projects 
or programs carried out under this title; 

(d) to carry out programs of behavioral re- 
search designed to provide more accurate in- 
formation on the causes of crime and the ef- 
fectiveness of various means of preventing 
crime, and to evaluate the relationship be- 
tween correctional procedures and the suc- 
cessful rehabilitation of convicted offenders 
into society; 

(e) to make recommendations for action 
which can be taken by Federal, State, and 
local governments, and by private persons 
and organizations to improve and strengthen 
law enforcement; 

(t) to carry out, subject to such terms as 
the Institute may prescribe, programs of in- 
structional assistance consisting of— 

(1) research and education fellowships for 
the programs provided under this section; 
and 

(2) special workshops for the presentation 
and dissemination of information resulting 
from research authorized by this title; 

(g) to make, subject to such terms as the 
Institute may prescribe, payments to institu- 
tions of higher education for 

(1) loans, not exceeding $1,200 per aca- 
demic year to any person, to persons enrolled 
on a full-time basis in undergraduate or 
graduate programs approved by the Institute 
and leading to degrees or certificates in areas 
related to law enforcement or areas suitable 
for persons preparing for employment in law 
enforcement, with special consideration to 
law enforcement officers of States or units of 
local government on academic leave to earn 
such degrees or certificates: Provided, how- 
ever, That subject to such terms as the Insti- 
tute may prescribe, any such loan may be 
canceled in whole or in part for service as a 
full-time officer of any publicly funded law 
enforcement agency; 

(2) fellowships, not exceeding $2,300 per 
academic year for any person, plus a reason- 
able allowance for dependents, for persons 
enrolled on a full-time basis in undergrad- 
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uate or graduate programs approved by the 
Institute and leading to degrees or certificates 
in areas related to law enforcement or areas 
suitable for persons preparing for employ- 
ment in law enforcement; and 

(3) tuition and fees, not exceeding $200 
per academic quarter or $300 per semester 
for any person, for officers of any publicly 
funded law enforcement agency enrolled on 
a full-time or part-time basis in courses in- 
cluded in an undergraduate or graduate pro- 
gram which is approved by the Institute and 
which leads to a degree or certificate in an 
area related to law enforcement or an area 
suitable for persons employed in law enforce- 
ment; and 

(h) to carry out a program of collection 
and dissemination of information obtained 
by the Institute, other Federal agencies, pub- 
lic agencies, institutions of higher education, 
or private organizations engaged in projects 
under this title, including information re- 
lating to new or improved approaches, tech- 
niques, systems, equipment, and devices to 
improve and strengthen law enforcement. 

Sec. 303. The Institute is authorized to 
establish such laboratories and research or 
other facilities as may be necessary to 
out the programs described in section 302. 

Sec. 304. The Institute shall make avail- 
able, for the benefit of State and local law 
enforcement agencies and the public, infor- 
mation and publications concerning the re- 
sults of programs conducted under this title 
and new or improved approaches, techniques, 
systems, equipment, and devices to improve 
and strengthen law enforcement. 

Sec. 305. (a) The Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is authorized to— 

(1) establish and conduct training pro- 
grams at the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Academy at Quantico, Virginia to 
provide training for State and local law en- 
forcement personnel; 

(2) develop new or improved approaches, 
techniques, systems, equipment, and devices 
to improve and strengthen law enforcement; 
and 

(3) assist in conducting, at the request of 
a State or unit of general local government, 
local and regional training programs for the 
training of State and local law enforcement 
personnel. Such training shall be provided 
only for persons actually employed as State 
police or highway patrol, police of a unit of 
general local government, sheriffs and their 
deputies, and such other persons as the State 
or unit may nominate for police training 
while such persons are actually employed as 
officers of such State or unit. 

(b) In the exercise of the functions, 
powers, and duties established under this sec- 
tion the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation shall be under the supervision 
of the Attorney General. 

Sec. 306. A Federal grant authorized under 
this title may be up to 100 per centum of 
the total cost of each program or project for 
which such grant is made. The Attorney Gen- 
eral shall require, wherever feasible, as a con- 
dition of approval of a grant under this title, 
that the recipient contribute money, facili- 
ties, or services to carry out the purpose for 
which the grant is made. 

Sec. 307. (a) The Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 828) is repealed: 
Provided, however, That— 

(1) the Attorney General is authorized to 
award grants, enter into contracts, or obli- 
gate funds for the continuation of projects, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965, based 
upon applications received under that Act 
prior to the effective date of this Act; 

(2) the Attorney General is authorized to 
obligate funds for the continuation for the 
remainder of the fiscal year 1968 of projects 
approved under the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act of 1965 prior to the effective date of 
this Act to the extent that such approval 
provided for continuation. 
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(3) any grants awarded, contracts entered 
into, or funds obligated under this section 
with respect to projects approved in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act of 1965, and all activi- 
ties necessary or appropriate under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, may be carried out 
with funds previously appropriated and 
funds appropriated pursuant to this Act. 

(b) The Attorney General shall study, re- 
view, and evaluate projects and programs 
funded under the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act of 1965. 


TITLE IV—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 401. (a) There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of Justice an Administrator of Law En- 
forcement Assistance and an Associate Ad- 
ministrator of Law Enforcement Assistance, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, whose function shall be to assist the 
Attorney General in the performance of his 
duties under this Act. 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code is amended by the addition of the fol- 
lowing at the end thereof: 

“(84) Administrator of Law Enforcement 
Assistance.” 

(c) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code is amended by the addition of the fol- 
lowing at the end thereof: 

“(119) Associate Administrator of Law En- 
forcement Assistance.” 

Sec. 402. The Attorney General, after con- 
sultation with representatives of States and 
units of general local government, is au- 
thorized to prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this Act, including regula- 
tions which— 

(a) provide that a grantee will from time 
to time, but not less often than annually, 
submit a report evaluating accomplishments 
and cost-effectiveness of activities funded 
under this Act; and 

(b) establish criteria to achieve an equit- 

able distribution of assistance under this 
Act among States and units of general local 
government. 
Regulations under this Act shall be pre- 
scribed in accordance with the requirements 
for notice and hearing in subsections (b) and 
(c) of section 553 of title 5, United States 
Cod 


e. 

Sec. 403. In carrying out his functions un- 
der this Act, the Attorney General, or, upon 
authorization of the Attorney General, any 
person employed by the Department of Jus- 
tice, shall have the power to hold hearings, 
sign and issue subpoenas, administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence at 
any place in the United States. 

Sec. 404. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearing to a grantee under this Act, finds 
that, with respect to any payments made 
under this Act, there is a substantial failure 
to comply with— 

(1) the provisions of this Act; 

(2) regulations promulgated by the At- 
torney General under this Act; or 

(3) any plan or application required as a 
prerequisite to the receipt of a grant under 
this Act, 
the Attorney General shall notify such 
grantee that further payments shall not be 
made (or in his discretion that further pay- 
ments shall not be made for activities in 
which there is such failure) until there is 
no longer such failure. The dings and de- 
terminations of the Attorney General with 
respect thereto shall be final and conclusive, 
except as hereafter provided. 

(b) If an applicant or grantee is dissatis- 
fied with the Attorney General's final action 
under subsection (a) of this section, the ap- 
plicant or grantee may, within sixty days 
after notice of the action, file with the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in 
which the applicant or grantee is located a 
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petition for review of the action. A copy of 
the petition shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the clerk of the court to the Attorney 
General. The Attorney General shall there- 
upon file in the court the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which his action was based, as 
provided in section 2212 of title 28, United 
States Code. Upon the filing of the petition, 
the court shall have jurisdiction to affirm 
the action of the Attorney General or to set 
it aside, in whole or in part, temporarily or 
permanently. 

(c) The findings and determinations of 
the Attorney General, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive, but the 
court, for good cause shown, may remand 
the case to the Attorney General to take 
further evidence. The Attorney General may 
thereupon make new or modified findings 
and determinations and may modify his 
previous action, and shall file in the court 
the record of the further proceedings. Such 
new or modified and determinations 
shall likewise be conclusive if supported by 
substantial evidence. 

(d) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside in whole or in part any 
action of the Attorney General shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
cation as provided in section 1254 of title 28, 
United States Code. The commencement of 
proceedings under this section shall not, 
unless so specifically ordered by the Court, 
operate as a stay of the action of the Attorney 
General. 

Sec. 405. Unless otherwise specified in this 
Act, the Attorney General shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this Act during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and the four 
succeeding fiscal years. 

Sec. 406. (a) To insure that all Federal 
assistance to State and local programs for 
law enforcement is carried out in a cooordi- 
nated manner, the Attormey General is 
authorized— 

(1) to cooperate with and use the available 
services, equipment, personnel, and facili- 
ties of any Federal department, agency, or 
instrumentality; 

(2) to request such department, agency or 
instrumentality to supply data, statistics, 
program reports, and cther materials; and 

(3) to cooperate with such department, 
agency, or instrumentality in the establish- 
ment and use of services, equipment, per- 
sonnel, and facilities of the Department of 
Justice. 

(b) Each Federal department, agency, or 
instrumentality is authorized to cooperate 
with the Attorney General and, to the ex- 
tent permitted by law, to furnish services, 
equipment, personnel, facilities, data, and 
other materials to the Attorney General. 

(c) Each Federal department, agency, or 
instrumentality engaged in administering 
programs related to law enforcement shall, 
to the maximum extent practicable, con- 
sult with and seek advice from the Attor- 
ney General to insure fully coordinated ef- 
forts, and the Attorney General shall under- 
take to coordinate such efforts. 

Sec. 407. The Attorney General may ar- 
range with and reimburse the head of any 
other Federal department, agency, or Instru- 
mentality for the performance of any of his 
functions under this Act, and, as necessary 
or appropriate, delegate any of his powers 
under this Act and authorize the redelega- 
tion of such powers. 

Src. 408. The Attorney General is author- 
ized— 

(a) to conduct evaluation studies of pro- 
grams and activities assisted under this Act; 

(b) to confer with and avail himself of 
the cooperation, services, records, and fa- 
cilities of any public agency; 

(c) to cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to States, units of general local 
government, combinations of such States or 
units, or other public or private agencies, 
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organizations or institutions in matters re- 
lating to law enforcement; and 

(d) to collect, evaluate, publish and dis- 
seminate statistics and other information 
on the condition and progress of law enforce- 
ment in the several States. 

Sec. 409. (a) Payments under this Act may 
be made in installments and In advance or by 
way of reimbursement as may be determined 
by the Attorney General. 

(b) Not more than 15 per centum of the 
sums appropriated or allocated for any fiscal 
year to carry out the provisions of this Act 
may be used within any one State, except 
that this limitation shall not apply to grants 
made pursuant to title III of this Act. 

Sec, 410. The Attorney General is author- 
ized to appoint technical or other advisory 
committees to advise him with respect to 
the administration of this Act. A member of 
such committee not otherwise in the employ 
of the United States, while at meet- 
ings of the committee, shall be entitled to 
receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by 
the Attorney General, but not exceeding $100 
per diem, and while away from home or reg- 
ular place of business he may be allowed 
travel expenses, including a per diem allow- 
ance, as authorized by subsection (b) of 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code for 
an individual employed intermittently in the 
Government service as an expert or consult- 
ant. 

Sec. 411. Nothing contained in this Act or 
any other Act shall be construed to authorize 
any department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States to exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over any police 
force or any other law enforcement agency 
of any State or unit of general local govern- 
ment. 

Serc. 412. On or before August 31, 1968, and 
each year thereafter, the Attorney General 
shall report to the President and to the Con- 
gress on activities pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act during the preceding fiscal year. 

Sec. 413. (a) For the purposes of carrying 
out this Act, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $70,111,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
each succeeding fiscal year such sums as the 
Congress may hereafter appropriate: Pro- 
vided, however, That of the amount author- 
ized for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
the sum of $20,000,000 shall be for the pur- 
poses of title I; the sum of $30,000,000 shall 
be for the purpose of title II, of which $15,- 
000,000 shall be for the purposes of section 
202 (b) (4); and the sum of $20,111,000 shall 
be for the pu of title III, of which 
$5,111,000 shall be for the purposes of sec- 
tion 305. 

(b) Funds appropriated under this titie 
for a fiscal year shall remain available for 
obligation in accordance with the provisions 
of this title until expended. The amount of 
any allocation which the Attorney General 
determines will not be required during the 
period for which it is available shall be avail- 
able for reallocation by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, 

Sec, 414. (a) The Attorney General is au- 
thorized to make grants under title I or II of 
this Act to a unit of general local govern- 
ment or combination of such units only if 
the applicant certifies that it has submitted 
a copy of its application to the chief execu- 
tive and, where appropriate, the State law 
enforcement agency of the State in which 
the unit or combination is located. The chief 
executive of the State and, where appropri- 
ate, the State law enforcement agency shall 
be given not more than sixty days from the 
date of receipt of the application to submit 
to the Attorney General in writing an evalu- 
ation of the project set forth in the appli- 
cation. Such evaluation shall include com- 
ments on the relationship of the application 
to other applications then pending, and to 
existing or proposed plans in the State for 
the development of new approaches to and 
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improvements in law enforcement, If an ap- 
plication is submitted by a combination of 
units of general local government located 
in more than one State, the application shall 
be submitted to the chief executive and, 
where appropriate, the State law enforcement 
agency of each State in which the combina- 
tion is located. 

(b) Section 3334 of title 42, United States 
Code is amended by inserting “law enforce- 
ment facilities,” Immediately after trans- 
portation facilities,“. 

Sec. 415. Each recipient of assistance under 
this Act shall keep such records as the At- 
torney General shall prescribe, including 
records which fully disclose the amount and 
disposition by such recipient of the proceeds 
of such assistance, the total cost of the 
project or undertaking in connection with 
which such assistance is given or used, and 
the amount of that portion of the cost of the 
project or undertaking supplied by other 
sources, and such other records as will facili- 
tate an effective audit. The Attorney General 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States, or their duly authorized representa- 
tives, shall have access for purposes of audit 
and examination to any books, documents, 
papers, records, and other material of such 
recipient that are pertinent to assistance re- 
ceived under this Act, 

TITLE V—DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 501. As used in this Act 

(a) “Law enforcement” means all activi- 
ties pertaining to the prevention and reduc- 
tion of crime, the increase of respect for law 
and order, or the enforcement and admin- 
istration of the criminal law, including, but 
not limited, to activities involving police, 
prosecution or defense of criminal cases, 
courts, probation, corrections, or parole. 

(b) “State” means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and any Terri- 
tory or Possession of the United States. 

(c) “Unit of general local government” 
means any city, county, township, town, 
borough, parish, village, or other general 
purpose political subdivision of a State. 

(d) “Combination” as applied to States or 
units of general local government means any 
grouping or joining together of such States 
or units, including a grouping or joining to- 
gether for the purpose only of preparing, de- 
veloping, revising or implementing a law en- 
forcement plan. 

(e) “Metropolitan area” means a stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical area as estab- 
lished by the Bureau of the Budget, subject, 
however, to such modifications and exten- 
sions as the Attorney General may determine 
to be appropriate. 

(f) “Public agency” means any State, unit 
of local government, combination of such 
States or units, or any department, agency, 
or instrumentality of any of the foregoing. 

(g) “Construction” means the erection, 
acquisition, expansion, or repair (but not in- 
cluding minor remodeling or minor repairs) 
of new or existing buildings or other physical 
facilities, and the acquisition or installation 
of initial equipment therefor. 

(h) “State law enforcement agency” 
means an agency established pursuant to 
State law, or established by the chief execu- 
tive of the State for the purpose of this Act 
or an existing agency so designated, which 
agency shall be broadly representative of law 
enforcement officials within the State. 

(i) “Institution of higher education” 
means any institution of higher education 
as defined in section 103(b) of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, as amended 
(79 Stat. 1251; 20 U.S.C. 403 (b)). subject, 
however, to such modifications and exten- 
sions as the Attorney General may determine 
to be appropriate. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
assist State and local governments in reduc- 
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ing the incidence of crime, to increase the 
effectiveness, fairness, and coordination of 
law enforcement at all levels of government, 


and for other purposes.“ 


InpIvipvaL COMMENTS OF SENATORS HART AND 
KENNEDY ON SUBCOMMITTEE DRAFT or PRO- 
POSED COMMITTEE REPORT 


Passage of the Safe Streets and Crime Con- 
trol Act is one of the priority goals for the 
first session of the Ninetieth Congress. The 
proposed Act grows from the firm foundation 
of the two years of experience under the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965 and from 
the extensive work of the President's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice. It was designed to meet 
what is universally agreed to be the first need 
of the law enforcement and criminal justice 
system in the United States—an infusion of 
new financial resources to improve the man- 
power, equipment, methods, management 
and coordination of our police, courts, and 
corrections agencies, and to discover, design, 
and demonstrate new techniques for the pre- 
vention and control of crime. That is the way 
the bill was presented by the President; that 
is the way it was developed and passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate. 

Now we are presented with something quite 
different, a so-called “omnibus” bill which 
raises a myriad of new issues and new prob- 
lems in a measure which already contained 
enough sensitive issues to make its passage a 
matter of considerable difficulty. We now have 
new questions of civil rights, constitutional 
law, civil liberties, right to privacy, habeas 
corpus, right to counsel, novel administrative 
theories, and others. Many of them were 
raised only at the last minute and have had 
no consideration by anyone inside or outside 
the Subcommittee except their sponsors. 
Others raise very subtle and complex issues 
which need much more careful study and 
thought than they have received, or can re- 
ceive in the context of a bill which concerns 
financing of new resources for law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice, and not the de- 
velopment of new rules of evidence and 
criminal procedure and new criminal 
statutes. 

The simple fact is that the bill in its 
present form does not deserve passage. If we 
are serious about rapid passage of a bill to 
enhance the capabilities of the law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice system, then our 
responsibility is to return to a clean bill along 
the general lines of the President's proposal 
and the House-passed bill. One or another 
of us might like to see different kinds of 
“anti-crime” measures passed in addition to 
Safe Streets, but we should not let these 
desires interfere with what is surely recog- 
nized to be the central and most vital part 
of the federal anti-crime effort, the Safe 
Streets Bill. Every extra hour and day we 
spend on the bill in committee, on the floor, 
and in conference debating, deciding, and 
voting on issues which are really unnecessary 
to and independent of the bill itself, con- 
stitutes an unjustifiable delay of the kind 
of assistance the nation’s law enforcement 
and criminal justice agencies urgently need, 
and the nation’s people now deserve. 

PHILIP A. HART. 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
disagreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 13893) making ap- 
propriations for Foreign Assistance and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
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Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Pass- 
MAN, Mr. Rooney of New York, Mrs. HAN- 
SEN of Washington, Mr. COHELAN, Mr. 
Lone of Maryland, Mr. McFall, Mr. 
Manon, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. Conte, Mrs. 
Rew of Illinois, Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. Bow 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


U.S. CONTESTS STATE GASOLINE 
TAX FOR FEDERAL VEHICLES 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Department of Justice has recently filed 
a test suit in Mississippi contesting the 
constitutionality of our statutes which 
impose a 7-cent gasoline tax for the con- 
struction and maintenance of highways. 

This tax has been levied against the 
distributors of gasoline, and gasoline sold 
for use in Federal vehicles, with the ex- 
ception of those operated by the armed 
services and certain vehicles that operate 
exclusively within a Federal enclave. 

This suit against Mississippi is a direct 
challenge to the right of the States to im- 
pose gasoline taxes on gasoline used by 
Federal vehicles. 

Since this applies to all States in the 
Union, I believe it would be advisable to 
insert into the Recor for the informa- 
tion of all Senators, Congressmen, Gov- 
ernors, and other interested parties the 
bill of complaint and the stipulation of 
facts agreed to by both parties; and I ask 
unanimous consent that this be done. 

There being no objection, the bill of 
complaint and stipulation of facts were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

[In the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of Mississippi, Jackson Division— 
Civil Action No. 3922] 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF v. WAL- 
TER M. HESTER, MOTOR VEHICLE COMPTROLLER 
OF THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, DEFENDANT 

COMPLAINT 

Plaintiff United States of America, by its 
attorney, Robert E. Hauberg, United States 
Attorney for the Southern District of Missis- 
sippi alleges: 

1, Jurisdiction of this action is founded on 
(a) Title 28 U.S.C. Section 1345, this being a 
civil suit commenced by the United States 
and (b) Title 28 U.S.C. Section 1831, the 
amount in controversy exceeding ten thou- 
sand dollars ($10,000), exclusive of interest 
and costs and the suit arising under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

2. Defendant Walter M. Hester is and at all 
times here pertinent was the Motor Vehicle 
Comptroller charged by law with the admin- 
istration of Title 40, Chapter 1, Mississippi 
Code Annotated (the Act) under which he 
imposed and collected and threatens to im- 
pose and collect the taxes herein sought to 
be refunded and enjoined. 

3. Pursuant to Title 40, Chapter 1, Missis- 
sippi Code Annotated, defendant is presently 
collecting and has, in past years, collected 
taxes at the rate of seven (7¢) cents per gal- 
lon, with respect to gasoline sold to plain- 
tiff United States of America. 

4. The Act provided, prior to February 23, 
1966, for a refund to municipalities of one 
(1¢) cent per gallon less than the tax actually 
paid on gasoline purchased by municipalities 
and used solely for municipal purposes, The 
tax imposed on gasoline purchase by munic- 
ipalities and used solely for municipal pur- 
poses is seven (7¢) cents per gallon. 
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5. The Act has never provided for any re- 
funds to the United States with respect to 
gasoline purchased by the Government and 
used solely for governmental purposes. 

6. The Act, insofar as it provided for the 
refund of taxes to municipalities with respect 
to gasoline purchased by municipalities and 
used solely for municipal purposes, with- 
out providing for a similar refund to the 
United States with respect to gasoline pur- 
chased by the United States and used solely 
for governmental purposes, invidiously dis- 
criminated against the United States with 
the consequence that the Act, as applied to 
sales of gasoline to the United States, in- 
fringed the immunity from discriminatory 
taxation enjoyed by the United States under 
the Federal Constitution. 

7. Upon information and belief, defendant 
made, prior to February 23, 1966, refunds to 
municipalities of one (1¢) cent per gallon 
less than the tax actually paid with respect to 
gasoline purchased by the municipalities and 
used solely for municipal purposes. 

8. Defendant has not made and does not 
intend to make refunds to the United States 
with respect to gasoline purchased by the 
United States prior to February 23, 1966, 
which was used solely for governmental pur- 
poses. 

9. In making refunds to municipalities but 
not to the United States, defendant has ad- 
ministered the Act in a manner which un- 
constitutionally discriminated a the 
United States and infringed the immunity 
from discriminatory taxation which it enjoys 
under the Federal Constitution. 

10. By reason of said discriminatory ad- 
ministration of the Act, said taxes imposed 
thereunder prior to February 23, 1966, with 
respect to gasoline sold to the United States 
and used solely for governmental purposes 
have been im in violation of the Con- 
stitutions of the United States and the State 
of Mississippi. 

11. Said taxes imposed and threatened to 
be imposed with respect to gasoline sold to 
the United States infringes the immunity 
from state and local taxation enjoyed by the 
United States under the Constitutions of the 
United States and the State of Mississippi, in 
that the legal incidence of said taxes has 
been and is upon the United States. 

12. Plaintiff (a) has no adequate remedy 
at law in that, among other things, no inter- 
est on refunds of taxes, illegally collected 
under the Act is provided for by Mississippi 
law and (b) will suffer irreparable harm un- 
less defendant is restrained, during pendency 
of this action and permanently thereafter, 
from levying, assessing and collecting taxes 
under the Act with respect to gasoline sold 
to the Government in that plaintiff will be 
put to the expense of multiple suits. 

18. The relief prayed for herein requires 
this case to be heard by a court of three 
judges. 

Wherefore, plaintiff prays judgment 

1. Decreeing and adjudging that imposi- 
tion of taxes under Title 40, Chapter 1, 
Mississippi Code Annotated, with respect to 
gasoline sold to the United States is pro- 
hibited by the Constitutions of the United 
States and the State of Mississippi; and 

2. Restraining and enjoining defendant, 
and all persons acting under his authority, 
during the pendency of this action and per- 
manently thereafter, from assessing or col- 
lecting any taxes under the Act with 
to gasoline sold to the United States; and 

3. Directing defendant to pay to plaintiff 
an amount equal to all taxes paid up to the 
time of entry of judgment with respect to 
gasoline sold to the United States together 
with appropriate interest; and 

4. Granting plaintiff such other and fur- 
ther relief as may be just and proper, tn- 


cluding costs. 
$ Rosert E. HAUBERG, 
U.S. Attorney. 
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{In the U.S. District Court for the South- 
ern District of Mississippi, Jackson Di- 
vision—Civil Action No. 3922] 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF v. 
WALTER M. Hester, Motor VEHICLE COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, DE- 
FENDANT 

STIPULATION OF FACTS 


It is hereby stipulated and agreed by and 
between the parties hereto, by their respec- 
tive attorneys, that the following shall be 
deemed true and correct statements of fact 
for the purposes of plaintiff's Motion for 
Partial Summary Judgment and any other 
motion, hearing, or trial herein, provided, 
however, that either party may introduce 
other admissible evidence not inconsistent 
with any facts stated herein. 

(1) Defendant is the State of Mississippi 
acting by and through the Motor Vehicle 
Comptroller of the State of Mississippi who 
as such administers the provisions of Title 
40, Chapter 1 of the Mississippi Code of 
1942, as amended, hereinafter referred to as 
the Gasoline Excise Tax Act. 

(2) Where appropriate, the word defend- 
ant“ as used herein includes the predeces- 
sors in office as Motor Vehicle Comptroller 
of the State of Mississippi. 

(3) Excise taxes paid to defendant by dis- 
tributors of gasoline, on deliveries made to 
agencies of the United States, agencies of 
the State of Mississippi and all other persons, 
firms and corporations and used for pro- 
pelling motor vehicles on the public roads 
and highways, have been paid by distributors 
to defendant periodically since March, 1944. 
From the enactment of Chapter 226, Laws 
of Mississippi of 1944, effective February 23, 
1944, until the enactment of Chapter 529, 
Laws of Mississippi of 1964 (Regular Session), 
effective July 1, 1964, all purchases of gaso- 
line for use by the Armed Forces of the 
United States were exempt from Mississippi 
gasoline excise taxes. 

(4) Where appropriate, references to sec- 
tions of the Mississippi Code shall be con- 
strued as also embracing predecessor sec- 
tions as qualified by all previous legislative 
amendments and enactments which have 
taken place practically at each session of the 

Legislature. 

(5) The Gasoline Excise Tax Act referred 
to herein and the subject of the injunction 
sought in this proceeding is Chapter 645 of 
the Laws of the State of Mississippi of 1966 
adopted on the 28rd day of February, 1966, 
referenced as Code Sections 10013-01 to 
10013-85, both inclusive, of the Mississippi 
Code of 1942, as amended, Under Section 
10013-06, Mississippi Code of 1942, as amend- 
ed, the State of Mississippi levies and collects 
77 per gallon, as an excise tax. 

(6) Plaintiff's claim for refunds includes 
taxes allegedly paid under the present Gaso- 
line Excise Tax Act as well as under prior 
acts of the Mississippi Legislature. For the 
convenience of the Court a legislative history 
of the Gasoline Excise Tax Act is outlined 
in Exhibit “A” prepared by a clerk in the 
Motor Vehicle Comptroller's office and at- 
tached hereto. Conclusions or characteriza- 
tions stated in Exhibit “A” do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinions of both parties 
and are not intended to be binding on the 
Court or the parties and either party may 
refer to and rely on any of the provisions 
of any relevant Mississippi Laws whether or 
not mentioned in Exhibit A“ and may make 
any argument predicated thereon whether or 
not consistent with any conclusions or char- 
acterizations set forth in Exhibit A“. 

(T) The following language is and has 
been consistently used in the Gasoline Ex- 


-cise Tax Act and its earlier versions: 


„. , any person engaged in the business 
of distributor of gasoline, shall pay for the 
privilege of engaging in the business as an 

(8) The Gasoline Excise Tax Act and its 
predecessors have been construed in or 
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through various opinions of the A 

General of the State of Mississippi, copies 
of which are attached hereto as Exhibit B“. 
Also Included as part of Exhibit “B” is a copy 
of an opinion rendered by the Comptroller 
General of the United States dated March 6, 

(9) The excise tax is calculated and de- 
termined on the basis of the number of gal- 
lons of gasoline recelved by the distributor 
less 2% allowance for spillage and evapora- 
tion, times the amount of the excise tax 
which presently is 7¢ per gallon. 

(10) The Mississippi Code does not and 
never has contained any provision authoriz- 
ing refund to the United States, the State of 
Mississippi, or any County thereof, of any 
excise taxes paid by distributors with respect 
to gasoline purchased in Mississippi by any of 
the aforesaid governmental entities and used 
for propelling motor vehicles on the public 
roads and highways, even if such gasoline 
is or was used exclusively for governmental 
purposes. However, under the refund provi- 
sions of Sections 10013-11 and 10013-12 of 
the Gasoline Excise Tax Act refunds with 
respect to non-highway use on gasoline have 
been liberally allowed to all governmental 
agencies on the same basis, including all 
branches of the State Government and the 
Government of the United States. The Mis- 
sissipp! Code made provision for refund of 
gasoline excise taxes to municipalities dur- 
ing the period April 1, 1946 to February 23, 
1966, as appears from paragraphs “14” and 
“17" infra, but made no provision for a tax 
exemption to municipalities during that 
time and does not now provide for a tax ex- 
emption for municipalities. 

(11) In addition, all said agencies were 
permitted to use refund gasoline in their 
motor vehicles when unavoidably using the 
roads and highways of the State of Missis- 
sippi for the purpose of getting from private 
property to other private property or from 
federal enclaves to other federal enclaves. 
The amount of refund gasoline used on the 
roads and highways of the State of Mis- 
sissipi on such occasions was de minimis. 

(12) Funds realized from the excise tax on 
gasoline are now and have at all times here 
in question been used exclusively for the 
construction, reconstruction, maintenance 
and operation of public roads and highways 
of the Senate of Mississippi. 

(13) The exemption granted to the Fed- 
eral Government on gasoline purchases for 
use by its Armed Forces amounts to seven 
(Je) cents per gallon. Refunds under Section 
10013-11 of the Mississippi Code of 1942, as 
amended, amount to six (6¢) cents per gal- 
lon, or one cent (1¢) less than the amount 
of tax paid by the distributor. 

(14) The Mississippi Legislature under the 
provisions of Senate Bill 92, Chapter 339 of 
the Laws of the State of Mississippi of 1946 
and later enactments (former Section 10014 
01, Mississippi Code of 1942, as amended) 
levied and imposed a tax of six cents (6¢) 
per gallon (later seven cents (7¢)) on munic- 
ipalities for the pri of importing, re- 
ceiving, storing and distributing: gasoline. 
Said act provided for a refund of five cents 
(5¢) (later six cents (6¢)) per gallon to 
municipalities on gasoline used exclusively 
for municipal purposes (first within the 


istration of said act and prior to making re- 
funds to a municipality under the terms of 
said act, it was necessary for a municipality 
to file an information blank, claim for re- 
fund, and certificate for refund; copies of 
said forms are attached hereto marked Ex- 
hibit “C” and made a part hereof as though 
fully set out herein. Defendant policed, re- 
viewed and frequently disallowed claims of 
municipalities when it determined that the 
gasoline was not used as require by Section 
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10014-01 or that there was failure to comply 
with the rules and regulations governing the 
administration of said act. 

(15) Refunds have not been paid to any 
foreign government operating in the State 
of Mississippi, as reflected in the opinion of 
the Attorney General of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, dated March 16, 1937. 

(16) Municipalities failing to qualify un- 
der Section 10014-01, Mississippi Code of 
1942, as amended, by obtaining a permit, cer- 
tificate for refund and application, were not 
granted refunds on gasoline. Defendant has 
refunded to Mississippi municipalities, fully 
complying with the provisions of Section 
10014-01, Mississippi Code of 1942, as 
amended, all but one cent (1¢) per gal- 
lon of excise taxes remitted by their distrib- 
utors with respect to gasoline purchased by 
the municipalities and used in accordance 
with Section 10014-01 requirements between 
April 1, 1946, and February 23, 1966. 

(17) Section 10014-01, Mississippi Code of 
1942, as amended, was repealed effective Feb- 
ruary 23, 1966, and defendant has not and 
does not intend to make any refunds to Mis- 
sissippi municipalities with respect to gaso- 
line deliveries on or after February 23, 1966, 
for municipal use on the roads and highways 
of the State of Mississippi, or streets and al- 
leys of the municipality. 

(18) Defendant, in administering Section 
10013-04, Code of 1942, as 
amended, upon finding that a distributor is 
delinquent in reporting the gasoline excise 
tax on any gasoline received, regardless of 
how or to whom said gasoline may be ulti- 
mately distributed, calls on the distributor's 

company for the amount of excise 
tax due the State. Should the distributor's 
bonding company be required to pay such 
tax it, in all probability, would cancel the 
distributor's bond, and thereupon, it would 
become the duty of the defendant to cancel 
distributor's permit. 

(19) Refunds of gasoline excise taxes on 
gasoline used for non-highway purposes, 
including gasoline used for maritime, indus- 
trial, agricultural, and domestic purposes, 
have been made to State agencies and the 
United States Government on the same basis, 
at all times questioned herein. 

(20) The refund laws (now Section 10013 
16 and 10013-19) presently provide, and at 
all times here in question, provided certain 
periods of time within which claims are to be 
filed with the Comptroller. 

(21) The United States Government has 
never filed a timely claim with the Comp- 
troller certifying that the gasoline was used 
to propel motor vehicles in places other 
than on the highways of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, which has not been processed and 
ultimately paid. There were no unpaid claims 
for gasoline purchased by the United States 
Government pending with the defendant 
until the institution of these proceedings. 

(22) Section 10013-39, Mississippi Code 
of 1942, as amended, provides for an ex- 
emption to the United States Government 
on gasoline purchased for use by its Armed 
Forces in quantities of four thousand (4,000) 
gallons or more, upon claims duly and timely 
filed and certified to by the distributor and 
purchasing agent (copy of said certificate is 
attached hereto marked Exhibit D“ and 
made a part hereof). Said section also pro- 
vides for an exemption to the Mississippi 
National Guard on any quantity of gasoline 
purchased. On September 20, 1966, the At- 
torney General of Missisippi in construing 
Section 10013-39, Mississippi Code of 1942, 
as amended, held that since sales to the 
Mississippi National Guard are completely 
exempt, the same exemption must be ex- 
tended to the Armed Forces of the United 
States and the Comptroller is presently abid- 
ing by that opinion. 

(23) Defendant now looks and at all times 
in question has looked to the distributor to 
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remit to it gasoline excise taxes on all gaso- 
line received by him. At no time does de- 
fendant look to the ultimate vendor or ven- 
dee of gasoline purchased in this State for a 
remission of the State excise taxes on gaso- 
line. 
(24) Defendent still collects and intends 
to collect excise taxes as heretofore from dis- 
tributors on all their receipts of gasoline for 
delivery and use on the public highways 
of Mississippi. 

(25) The amount here in controversy ex- 
ceeds the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars 
($10,000.00) . 

Dated: x 
ROBERT E. HAUBERG, 
U.S. Attorney. 

JOE T. PATTERSON, 
Attorney General of Mississippi. 
By: . 

Mr. EASTLAND. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
copy of a letter which Mr. Walter Hester, 
vehicle comptroller of Mississippi, has 
directed to the gasoline tax authorities 
of the 20 States named in the letter, ad- 
vising them of the pendency of this test 
suit which so vitally affects them as well 
as the State of Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By: 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
MOTOR VEHICLE COMPTROLLER, 
Jackson, November 27, 1967. 

In re United States of America v. Walter M. 

Hester, Motor Vehicle Comptroller, State 

of Mississippi, etc. 
CH. Lams, 
Commissioner, Division of Motor Vehicles, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sir: The above styled law suit is pres- 
ently pending in a three Judge Federal Court 
here in Jackson. The of the United 
States Department of Justice legal action is 
to declare unconstitutional Mississippi's 
statute and the practice of collecting gasoline 
excise taxes by wholesale distributors for sales 
of gasoline to Agencies of the United States 
Government. Of course, our tax of seven cents 
per gallon is placed upon wholesale receipts 
of distributors and not or upon sales thereof, 
but the Department of Justice hopes to place 
the legal incidence upon the ultimate pur- 
chaser in order to render our statute uncon- 
stitutional. The law suit also asks the Court 
for a refund of such taxes collected from dis- 
tributors in past years, if found unconsti- 
tutional. 

Realizing that this is a very far reaching 
suit which potentially involves millions of 
dollars of gasoline taxes and knowing that 
your State has gasoline tax laws very similar 
to Mississippl, I am enclosing copies of perti- 
nent legal documents concerning this matter. 

United States Senator from Mississippi, 
James O. Eastland, has arranged for a con- 
ference for our attorneys and tax officials 
with Justice Department officials in order to 
possibly negotiate this serious matter. This 
conference is planned for 10:30 A.M., Tues- 
day, December 5, 1967, at the Justice Depart- 
ment with Mr. Weisl, Assistant Attorney 
General of the Civil Division of the Justice 
Department. 

It was my thought that you might want 
to closely review the enclosed documents 
with your fiscal and legal staffs as an af- 
firmative holding by this Federal Court might 
seriously effect tax collections in your own 
State. Further, your congressional delegation 
might be interested in learning of this law 
suit and its possible far reaching effects. 
Senator Eastland is very much interested in 
this matter and the detrimental effect on our 
highway program. 

If you desire or need additional informa- 
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tion in this regard, please advise and you will 
have our complete cooperation. 
With kindest regards and best wishes, Iam 


Aba MORGAN, 
Director of Petroleum Tazes. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
is a very far-reaching question and, of 
course, is going to have its ramifications 
in Congress. The Federal Government by 
right should pay a gasoline tax on gaso- 
line purchases used by Federal vehicles 
within the State in order to support the 
highway systems upon which they travel. 
For that reason, I believe all Senators 
should be advised of the situation which 
now confronts all States of the Union. 

A news story in the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal, December 7, written by its 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Morris 
Cunningham, reveals the magnitude of 
the problem as well as some quotes from 
a spokesman from the Department of 
Justice, indicating the broad purposes of 
the suit: 

A Justice Department spokesman confirmed 
the broad, unprecedented scope of the suit. 

“We are alleging that the levying of any 
State gasoline tax against a Federal vehicle 
used in Federal business amounts to 
the United States and that this is unlawful,” 
the spokesman said. 

Since no State completely exempts the 
Federal Government from State gasoline 
taxes, the suit would affect all States. 


A further quote from the same news 
item is as follows: 

A California man said it would cost Cali- 
fornia 200 million dollars a year. . The 
State of Washington has sent a tax man here. 
He says it would cost his State 200 million 
dollars a year. 


A further quote is as follows: 

Since all 50 States follow the same prac- 
tices, why was the suit filed in Mississippi? 

A Justice Department spokesman said he 
did not know. 


Mr. President, the foregoing items are 
submitted for publication in the Recorp 
because of the importance of this issue 
which confronts the States. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, 
by extending and amending the National 
Teachers Corps program, by providing 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance in schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major dis- 
aster; and for other purposes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon for his masterly han- 
dling of the elementary and secondary 
education bill. As floor manager of this 
measure, he has been cooperative, fair, 
and considerate of all his colleagues, 
whether they supported or opposed his 
position on the bill or the many amend- 
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ments that were offered. His knowledge 
of the statutes in connection with edu- 
cational programs served to speed this 
measure to a final conclusion. 

Many provisions of the bill represent 
new approaches to educational attain- 
ments. The Bilingual Education Act is 
one example. The purpose of this new 
title is to provide a solution for the prob- 
lems of those children who are educa- 
tionally disadvantaged because of their 
inability to speak English. The distin- 
guished floor manager of the bill helped 
materially in providing an opportunity 
for this action to be taken. These chil- 
dren, who number approximately 3 mil- 
lion of school age, are deprived of equal 
educational opportunity because of their 
limited communication skills. 

This is evidenced by the fact that in 
the five Southwestern States which con- 
tain approximately 142 million Spanish- 
speaking children of school age, the aver- 
age years of school completed is 7.1 for 
Spanish surnamed, nine for nonwhite, 
and 12.1 for whites. There is a similar 
correlation between low-family incomes 
and the inability to speak English. For 
example, in the same five Southwestern 
States, 34.8 percent of the Spanish sur- 
named population are from families with 
incomes below $3,000, compared with 21 
percent of the general population. 

The solution to this problem lies in the 
ability of our local educational agencies 
with high concentrations of children of 
limited English-speaking ability to de- 
velop and operate bilingual programs of 
instruction. The proposed legislation 
should benefit greatly in accomplishing 
this objective. 

Another benefit—and in this respect 
I wish to pay special thanks to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
for his assistance in getting a program 
started to determine what can be done 
to assist our Indian children—is the 
amendment extending ESEA funding, 
under titles I, II, and III, for Indian 
children in BIA schools for another 2 
years. This will do much to reach the 
most disadvantaged children in this 
country. The establishment of a special 
Subcommittee on Indian Education 
should bring to the attention of Con- 
gress, as well as the general public, the 
desperate plight of the Indian child. 
Their extreme educational deficiencies 
are not only caused by their economic 
poverty, which is more tragic than that 
found even in the city slums, but also 
results as much from their unique lan- 
guage and cultural alienation. 

ESEA funding has made startling ad- 

vances toward solving the complex prob- 
lems of Indian education, and it will 
only be through further funding that 
these children can begin to get a fair 
shake. 
Again, I pay tribute to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon for 
his untiring work over the years on edu- 
cational programs. His leadership and 
guidance in committee activities have 
been outstanding. His vision of innova- 
tive projects which he has assisted in 
formulating will benefit our schools and 
children now and in the years ahead. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my heartfelt thanks to the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Arizona, who is 
a member of the Senate committee which 
has brought this bill to the Senate, for 
his complete cooperation with the man- 
ager of the bill as we have worked on the 
bill in committee and on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I want the Record to 
show that this bill contains an entire 
series of contributions by the Senator 
from Arizona in its terms. Not only was 
the Senator from Arizona one of the 
sponsors, but he was also one of the 
ardent supporters of the bilingual edu- 
cation amendment that is in the bill. 

It was the Senator from Arizona who 
first proposed to the Senator from Ore- 
gon the creation of a Subcommittee on 
Indian Education. I took that recom- 
mendation to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], who was the 
chairman of the full committee. 

We went over the list to see who on the 
majority side was in line for the chair- 
manship of such committee and it was 
felt that it was the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], as the Senator 
knows. 

The Senator has been very helpful in 
getting that subcommittee appointed, 
and it has already brought forth results 
that are written into the bill, due in no 
small measure to the efforts of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

In this bill we have tried to recognize 
the very problem about which the Sena- 
tor has just spoken in connection with 
the improvement of education for the 
Indian children of this country. 

The Senator is very kind to seek to 
give me the credit he did in his remarks, 
but the credit is not mine; it is to be 
shared by all Senators as members of 
the committee. I thank the Senator for 
his generosity. 

Mr, FANNIN. Mr. President, without 
the cooperation of the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon I doubt that 
we would have a special Subcommittee on 
Indian Education. I express thanks be- 
cause I feel that we can go forward with 
this work and that he will continue with 
his inspiration. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator from 
Arizona. 


ABSENCE OF U.N. HEADQUARTERS 
SITE AGREEMENT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, for 
the past week we have been hearing many 
reports about the desire of the Viet- 
cong to come to the United Nations in 
New York to plead its case. Even though 
such a move is obviously not welcomed 
by the South Vietnamese Government, 
and even though such a move would be 
contrary to U.S. interests in Vietnam, 
the administration has seen fit to en- 
courage the Vietcong desire, and has all 
but invited the Vietcong to come on 
American soil. 

I doubt that the time has yet come 
when the cause for which we are fight- 
ing can be best served by negotiations. 
If such negotiations do come, then they 
ought to be conducted more properly 
with the overt aggressors, the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam. The Vietcong 
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have no standing whatsoever in South 
Vietnam. They are not recognized as a 
government by any nation, Communist 
or free. There are no tests whatsoever 
which would indicate that the Vietcong 
represent anybody except Hanoi. In 
short, the wisest position is that of the 
South Vietnamese Government; name- 
ly, that Vietcong defectors will be ac- 
cepted as individual citizens, but that 
the puppet Vietcong apparatus will not 
be recognized as a legitimate political 
entity in any form. 

When we begin to speak of negotia- 
tions with the Vietcong, we give cre- 
dence and support to the myth that the 
Vietcong are conducting a civil war“ 
motivated by nationalism. It should be 
our national policy to undercut the status 
which propaganda has conferred upon 
the Vietcong. We should seek to block 
the Vietcong from exploiting the forums 
of public opinion, and the mechanisms 
that belong to legitimate government. 

Therefore, I find our Government's 
policy shocking when it aids and assists 
the Vietcong to attain a place in world 
opinion. U.N. Ambassador Goldberg testi- 
fied before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on November 2 that the 
United States would “not stand in the 
way” of allowing the Vietcong to come 
to the U.N. Security Council under rule 
39. In fact, he indicated that the United 
States would affirmatively vote to inscribe 
the matter on the calendar if necessary to 
get the required nine votes. In other 
words, we would actually join in the 
invitation to the Vietcong. 

On December 5, Robert McCloskey, 
State Department press officer, clarified 
our polizy even further. I quote from the 
verbatim transcript of the press briefing: 

In making clear that we, the United States, 
would not stand in the way of an invita- 
tion to the National Liberatior Front under 
Rule 39, we of course took into account the 
questions of visas on this point. Our visa 
policy in this connection is governed by the 
Headquarters Agreement—that is, the United 
Nations Headquarters Agreement—under 
which, as the host nation, the United States 
does admit to the United Nations individ- 
uals who may be officially invited to take 
part in UN proceeding.” 

Q. Does admit officials? 

A. This would apply to an invitation under 
Rule 39. 

Q. But if the Secretary-General wants to 
invite anybody to the Security Council meet- 
ing, does this Headquarters Agreement ap- 
ply to such cases? 

A. If the Secretary-General wishes to 

Q. Wishes to invite anybody, not for the 
Security Council meeting, can they obtain 
visas or not, because this is the kind of offl- 
cial invitation? 

A. Well, I had the language in part of the 
Headquarters Agreement, which I regret I 
didn’t bring out with me; but under that I 
think the language is broad enough to in- 
clude an official invitation to any part of 
the United Nations. 


That is from the official transcript. 

It makes the position of the U.S, Gov- 
ernment quite clear. We would do noth- 
ing to stand in the way of the Vietcong 
appearing on American soil. In fact, the 
State Department position is that we are 
obliged by law to allow the Vietcong to 
come. 

There is one serious weakness in the 
State Department position. 
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We are not obliged by law to issue visas 
to the Vietcong. 

We are not obliged to do so by the 
headquarters site agreement. 

The State Department position is 
based upon a misconception. 


The headquarters site agreement does 
not exist. 

For 20 years, the State Department 
and the United Nations have diligently 
promulgated the myth that an agree- 
ment exists between the United States 
and the United Nations, pursuant to law, 
governing the relationships arising out 
of the U.N.’s headquarters being located 
within the United States. 

That agreement was never consum- 
mated. 

The agreement never came to pass be- 
cause the U.N. and the U.S. Congress 
were never able to agree on terms that 
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would protect American immigration 
laws, particularly with regard to the is- 
suance of visas to nondiplomatic U.N. 
visitors. In other words, the agreement 
was never consummated precisely be- 
cause the parties to the cause were never 
able to agree on how to handle situa- 
tions such as an invitation to the Viet- 
cong to come upon American soil. 
Ambassador Goldberg has now said 
that the Vietcong asked for a 1-year visa, 
with the possibility of an extension to 
two. For 2 years, representatives of the 
Vietcong would be upon American soil, 
creating propaganda, supplying fuel to 
demonstrations such as those which kept 
New York in turmoil all last week. 
Such a situation is a threat to the in- 
ternal security of the United States. For 
this reason, the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee has been conducting an 
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intensive investigation into the status 
of the so-called U.N. headquarters site 
agreement. Today, the subcommittee is 
publishing its hearings, with extensive 
documentation offering conclusive evi- 
dence that the agreement was never con- 
summated. 

The situation is extremely compli- 
cated, and I have drawn up a chart, based 
upon the hearings, which shows the 
progress of the negotiations, and the ac- 
tions taken under the law. Those who 
wish to read the actual documents may 
consult the Subcommittee hearings, but 
I ask unanimous consent that the chart 
of actions relating to the U.N. head- 
quarters site agreement be printed in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHRONOLOGY OF ACTIONS RELATING TO UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS SITE AGREEMENT RESOLUTIONS (PUBLIC LAW 357, 80TH CONGRESS) PREPARED BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND 


(REPUBLICAN, SOUTH CAROLINA) 


Action 


Date Documentation Comment 
. Draft site a adopted by General Assembly Resolution 22 (1) of General Assembly New York site not yet selected. 
On ES —— am Rsembly authorizes negotiations to adapt Resolutions 99 (1); 100 ((%ů -----0-0-ano A/67 assumed a rural site. 
June 26, 1887 3 „ e ks eae A “draft,” not an agreement. 
77A emen Tran Truman transmits June 26 draft to Congress, See S. Rept. 522, 80th Cong., Ist sess . 
4 Sar ee . S.J. Res. 144, 80th Daily Congressional Record, p. 8400 SJ, Res. 144 contains text of June 26 draft. 
Cong, which is referred to Committee on Foreign 
CCC — EEA RRA SJ. Res. 144 reported favorably, with amendment. Con; ohh Con —— p. 8992, also S. Rept. 522, a secs. reat 8 Res. pale sec. 5 reserves 
8 —ͤ —— S J. Res. 144 approved by Senate, as amended — — Record, p. 92999 ional Record prints text as approved (in- 
Jae Ai- ͤ KT a 144 referred to House Committee on Foreign Congressional Record, p. 9506. 8 
——— oe SJ. e 144 reported favorably, with additional Congressional Record, p. 10356. Further strengthens immigration reservation. 
WN SJ. Res. 144 S House under suspension of rules. Congressional Record, pp. 10593-10597 . Text in ressional Record includes sec, 6 with 
Dc Senate agrees to House amendment Congressional Record, pp. 10839-10642 Amendments eid by phrase, rt 3 to = 
b 6 omg. Oniy at ol June 28 
8 VaR tae REE 2B oe 144 enrolled and presented to President ee 
ss e A see rth Ae cS, NEEE UN Damast AGI my B not yet aw mo mondon oem 
6 Eni 2 as Public Law 357 of 80th Cong. National epee Public Law 357. (Note: 5 is Enrolled copy in Archives includes sec. 6 and other 
* Truman. — evidence of contents 0, Public Law — oaa Printed slip copy of act also includes 
= 5 transmitted notice of No record of act 
U. * 3 1 Department App. II of U.N. Doc. A371 Contains oblique reference to sec. 6. 
UN. Public Law 357 to 6th 


Secretary 
Committee x of ae 
attention to 


ssembty; calis Committee’s 2d sess., U.N 


oe pp. 326-340. 
Annex IIa of U.N. Document A/371. 


AENEAS Stee en On Goot, Reported text includes all amendments, including 
Sept. 16 to Nov. General As- ec. 6. 


E t APTAS ee Subcommition on on Privileges and Immunities reports to Approves this a of June 26; no reference 
6th as on Legal Questions of General As- Public Law or amendments. 
(te. GEESE NP oe eee 6th Committee reports to U.N. General Assembly 3 vol. II, Official Records of — Refers only to “the agreement“ of June 26 draft; 
session of General Assembly Plena 2 186 ignores of Secretary General and references 
pent Record, Sept. 16 to Nov. 29, 1947, T: to Public Law 357. 
Ct ARE ere Resolution of General 1 gered (“approves the agree- Resolution Legi in “Resolutions Adopted On 3 annexed did not include amendments 
ment signed on June 26 194 the Reports of the Sixth Committee.” For ided by Public Law 357. 
ue e ee see vol. II Official Records, etc., 
11 pan of notes: U.S. Ambassador Warren Austin Photostats of notes in State Department files 


e “subject to Public Law 357.” 
—.— Genera i Lie re 252 authorizing ihat 


agreement: 


* on 26 June.“ 


United States and U. N. each refer to different docu- 
ments; therefore no agreement by 2 parties. 


Note: Further confusion was perpetuated by (1) “1947 Yearbook of the United Natio 
the amendments of Public Law 357; —.—— 
” which reproduced 


referred 


to the agreement without mentionii 
83d Cong., 2d sess., 


“Review of the United 


Junie’ 26:eathont ee S. Doc. 16, 87th Cong., Ist sess., pei ea ment ol 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, brief- 
ly, the situation is this. 

On June 26, 1947, Secretary of State 
George Marshall and U.N. Secretary 
General Trygvie Lie signed a draft agree- 
ment on the headquarters site. The em- 
phasis at this point is on draft. It could 
be no agreement until authorized under 
U.S. law, and accepted by the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


President Truman sent the June 26 
draft to Congress on July 2, and re- 
quested a joint resolution, which was in- 
troduced into the Senate the next day. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations amended the resolution, subject- 
ing the draft text to a strong reservation 
designed to protect U.S. immigration 
laws. The Senate accepted the resolution, 
as amended. 


which Relations with Explanatory Notes,” which reproduced the text of the agreement of June 26, the 
dee 45 amendments toca. 2 6). but omitted the preamble. These documents, of course, have no legal 


The House further amended the reso- 
lution, making the language of the Sen- 
ate reservation even stronger. The 
strengthened amendments were accept- 
ed by the Senate. 

President Truman signed the resolu- 
tion, consisting of the June 26 draft and 
five additional sections, into law on Au- 
gust 4, as Public Law 357, I have with me 
a photostat of the enrolled copy of Pub- 
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lic Law 357 as it reposes in the National 
Archives, with President Truman’s sig- 
nature on the last page. 

I hold it in my hand here. 

As it happens, this is also the page 
which contains the internal security 
amendments, There can be no doubt that 
the only agreement authorized by Con- 
gress was one consisting of the June 26 
draft text and five additional sections. 

I think I should point out here that 
the situation is not the same as a uni- 
lateral reservation appended to an inter- 
national treaty. This an actual change 
in the kind of agreement to be author- 
ized, a change concurred in by both 
Houses of Congress before the agreement 
was authorized. 

When the U.N. Secretary General re- 
ported the U.S. action to the appropriate 
committee of the General Assembly, he 
made specific mention of the congres- 
sional amendments. 

Yet when this committee, the Com- 
mittee on Legal Questions, reported the 
matter to the General Assembly, it com- 
pletely ignored the congressional amend- 
ments. Its version of the text omitted 
both the text of the amendments, and 
any reference to their existence. 

The agreement authorized by the Gen- 
eral Assembly was the June 26 draft only. 
In other words, the agreement author- 
ized by the General Assembly was not 
the agreement authorized by Congress. 
Legally speaking, there was no meeting 
of minds, They did not agree. The agree- 
ment did not even come into existence. 

Nevertheless, there has been a con- 
certed effort to imply that such an agree- 
ment did exist. The lack of agreement 
has been completely obscured. For ex- 
ample, I quote from the exchange of 
notes which supposedly brought the 
agreement into effect: 

U.S. Representative to the U.N. War- 
ren Austin, wrote the following: 

Excellency: Pursuant to instructions from 
my Government, I have the honor to inform 
you that the Government of the United 
States of America is prepared to apply the 
above-mentioned Headquarters Agreement 
subject to the provisions of Public Law 357. 


In other words, the congressional pre- 
cautions for internal security must apply. 

The U.N. Secretary General, Trygvie 
Lie, replied in this fashion: 

Sm: I have honour to refer to the Resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly on 
31 October 1947, . . . relative to the Agree- 
ment between the United States of America 
and the United Nations regarding the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations, signed at 
Lake Success on 26 June 1947. 

By this resolution, the General Assembly 
... has approved the above-mentioned 
Agreement—The Resolution, consequently, 
has authorized me to bring that Agreement 
into force 


Thus the Secretary General referred 
only to the draft agreement of June 26, 
and no other. It was that agreement” 
and no other. In short, the U.N. has com- 
pletely ignored the basic legal require- 
ment for coming to agreement; namely, 
that there be unanimous acceptance of 
all conditions imposed by both sides. 

Without such mutual acceptance, no 
agreement can be legally binding. There 
is no Headquarters Site Agreement in 
force today. There is no legal require- 
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ment that we grant visas to the Vietcong, 
or to any other subversive elements 
which we wish to exclude from our soil. 

In this new light, therefore, the U.S. 
policy of inviting the Vietcong to come 
to America is revealed as an entirely 
gratuitous action. We certainly have no 
moral requirement to invite our enemies 
within our gates, and we have no legal 
requirement. 

At this point, therefore, it is up to 
the State Department to secure from the 
United Nations a specific acceptance of 
the conditions which were imposed by 
the Congress of the United States. The 
issue ought to be brought to a head, pre- 
cisely upon the case of the Vietcong, 
hypothetical or not. It is intolerable for 
the United Nations to be occupying its 
present site within US. territory 
without the proper legal arrangements. 
If the State Department cannot make 
the United Nations submit to our con- 
ditions, then the United Nations itself 
should seek a site in another part of the 
world. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the Bill (S. 
2388) to provide an improved Economic 
Opportunity Act, to authorize funds for 
the continued operation of economic op- 
portunity programs, to authorize an 
Emergency Employment Act, and for 
other purposes. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas depend- 
ents schools of the Department of De- 
fense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by 
providing programs of education for the 
handicapped; to improve authority for 
assistance in schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the education bill 
now before the Senate. I wish, first, to 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] for all that he has done to try 
to make the bill acceptable. 

There are two points of irritation, and 
they are severe points of irritation. There 
are, of course, always points of irritation 
wherever the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has exercised 
power to control local educational proc- 
esses. 

The first serious point is the cutting 
off of Federal funds after schools have 
opened and contracts have been made 
with teachers for the school year. 

Second, cutting off Federal funds for 
illegal and arbitrary reasons. 
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The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon has worked unceasingly to obtain 
some commitment from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, as I 
understand it, that it would abide by the 
civil rights law in this matter and not 
arbitrarily cut off funds simply for the 
purpose of bringing about forced inte- 
gration. 

As to the first point, I refer to the 
Wall Street Journal for today, Monday, 
December 11, 1967, which has a para- 
graph on page 1 reading: 

The Johnson Administration is expand- 
ing its controversial campaign to compel 
desegregation of Southern schools into a 
nationwide effort that is sure to stir even 
more political fireworks. 

Instead of attacking school segregation 
mostly in small rural, Southern districts, 
John Gardner's Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department now seeks to force action 
North as well as South, in big-city schools 
as well as small. 

Next year this turn of the screw could 
bring the first major tests of Washington’s 
willingness to shut off Federal financial aid 
to recalcitrant school districts in the North; 
up to now, there has been just one brief 
shutoff outside Dixie—in Chicago in 1965— 
and that ended quickly after a complaint to 
the White House by Mayor Richard Daley. 


Now on page 14 of the Wall Street 
Journal, in the same article, I read the 
following excerpt—and I want the Senate 
to hear this: 

In the past, HEW officials have checked 
several dozen alleged school desegregation 
violations in the North, but no enforcement 
action has resulted, except for the brief cut- 
off of aid to Chicago schools. 


We know what happened to that, as I 
read just a moment ago from the article 
on page 1. 

It is very difficult to understand why 
our Central Government would cut off aid 
to schools in the South when those who 
advocated and proposed Federal aid to 
education when the bill was under con- 
sideration stated that aid was needed 
worse in the South. If aid was needed 
worse in the South, why then is the 
Central Government cutting off aid to 
those schools and not cutting off aid to 
other parts of the country, even though, 
according to these proponents of Federal 
aid, there is discrimination in other 
parts of the country? 

I am wondering whether the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon would 
have any particular comment to make 
at this point. I am sure he would feel 
there should be no distinction made be- 
tween cutting off funds in one part of 
the country and cutting off funds in 
another. 

Mr. MORSE. Replying to the Senator 
from South Carolina, earlier in the dis- 
cussion today, when the Senator from 
South Carolina was not in the Chamber 
because he had already told me about the 
official business he had to transact, this 
matter came up during that time. 

I inserted the full Wall Street Journal 
article in the Recorp this morning. I dis- 
cussed the Wall Street Journal article. 
The Senator will find in the Recorp that 
I also discussed the point the Senator has 
now raised, pointing out that Senator 
STENNIS, Senator Ervin, and I had raised 
this question with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; that 
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letters had already gone out to northern 
school districts with a population of more 
than 3,000 students. These are question- 
naire letters. We have the assurance that 
there is going to be no delay in enforce- 
ment of the Civil Rights Act in the north- 
ern schools. 

I do not want to take longer, because, 
as the Senator knows, we are under pres- 
sure to get votes on this matter so our 
colleagues can leave shortly. I have cov- 
ered this matter thoroughly. No one in 
the Senate, not even the Senator from 
South Carolina, is more determined than 
I am, in my surveillance capacity as 
chairman of the subcommittee, to hold 
the Department to enforcement equality 
under title VI, as far as violations of civil 
rights are concerned, with regard to all 
schools, North and South, East and West. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, at 
this point, I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement prepared by me on the sub- 
ject of the Fountain amendment be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR THURMOND 


Mr. President, the Fountain amendment 
which was deleted from H.R. 7819 as passed 
by the House read as follows: 

“The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, or his delegate, shall not defer ac- 
tion or order action deferred on any appli- 
cation by local educational agencies for funds 
authorized to be appropriated by this Act 
or by any Act amended by this Act on the 
basis of alleged noncompliance with the pro- 
visions of title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 unless and until, as provided by sec- 
tion 602 of title VI, there has been an ex- 
press finding on the record, after opportunity 
for a hearing, that such local educational 
agency has failed to comply with the provi- 
sions of title VI. 

“When title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 was being considered by Congress, many 
Members were sincerely and deeply concerned 
that administration officials might misuse it 
to arbitrarily and unjustifiably deny Federal 
funds to local governmental units which 
were not engaging in discriminatory prac- 
tices. Congress recognized this concern by 
including specific provisions in title VI which 
were intended to prevent denial of Federal 
funds without due process of law.” 

Section 602 of title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 reads as follows: 

“Each Federal department and agency 
which is empowered to extend Federal finan- 
cial assistance to any program or activity, by 
way of grant, loan, or contract other than a 
contract of insurance or guaranty, is author- 
ized and directed to effectuate the provisions 
of section 601 with respect to such program 
or activity by issuing rules, regulations, or 
orders of general applicability which shall be 
consistent with achievement of the objectives 
of the statute authorizing the financial as- 
sistance in connection with which the action 
is taken. No such rule, regulation, or order 
shall become effective unless and until ap- 
proved by the President. Compliance with 
any requirement adopted pursuant to this 
section may be effected (1) by the termina- 
tion of or refusal to grant or to continue 
assistance under such program or activity to 
any recipient as to whom there has been an 
express finding on the record, after opportu- 
nity for hearing, of a failure to comply with 
such requirement, but such termination or 
refusal shall be limited to the particular po- 
litical entity, or part thereof, or other re- 
cipient as to whom such a finding has been 
made and, shall be limited in its effect to the 
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particular program, or part thereof, in which 
such noncompliance has been so found, or 
(2) by any other means authorized by law: 

Provided, however, That no such action shall 
be taken until the department or agency con- 
cerned has advised the appropriate person or 
persons of the failure to comply with the re- 
quirement and has determined that com- 
Pliance cannot be secured by voluntary 
means. In the case of any action terminating, 
or refusing to grant or continue, assistance 
because of failure to comply with a require- 
ment imposed pursuant to this section, the 
head of the Federal department or agency 
shall file with the committees of the House 
and Senate having legislative jurisdiction 
over the program or activity involved a full 
written report of the circumstances and the 
grounds for such action, No such action shall 
become effective until thirty days have 
elapsed after the filing of such report.” 

Congressman Fountain explained the need 
for his amendment on the floor of the House 
during the debate on H.R. 7819 on May 23, 
1967. Congressman Fountain said that the 
procedural safeguards provided in section 
602 of title VI have been disregarded by the 
Office of Education. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to quote some of his discussion 
of this subject. Congressman Fountain said: 

“At the time I offered my amendment last 
year, some school districts had been denied 
Federal funds for new p: for more 
than a year without any finding that they 
had engaged in discriminatory conduct and 
without any opportunity for a hearing. The 
Office of Education piously contended that it 
was not refusing to grant applications for 
funds submitted by the school districts in- 
volved, since that would admittedly violate 
the law, but was merely deferring action on 
their applications. An indefinite deferral of 
action on application, of course, had exactly 
the same effect as a refusal to grant the ap- 
plication, By using this tramsparent device 
to evade the procedural safeguards of title 
VI, the Office of Education set itself up as 
prosecutor, judge and jury and handed down 
a verdict of guilty without even giving the 
accused an opportunity to be heard. 

“The amendment I offered last year was in- 
ended to make it unmistakeably clear that 
Federal officials—as well as local school offi- 
cials—must obey the law and that the Office 
of Education could not terminate or refuse 
to grant Federal financial assistance with- 
out following the procedures specified in 
section 602 of title VI. 

“My amendment was adopted by the House 
by a vote of 221 to 116, with the strong sup- 
port of Members from all sections of the 
country.” 

Congressman Fountain went on to say, 
“Unfortunately, the amendment was weak- 
ened in conference. Instead of clearly out- 
lawing any ‘deferral’ without a hearing, the 
revised amendment merely limited deferral 
action to not more than 60 days without a 
hearing, leaving the question of its legality 
to the courts. Because of parliamentary 
maneuvering, the House did not have an 
opportunity to vote to insist on the original 
form of the amendment. 

“Because of the recent reassignment of re- 
sponsibilities at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the amendment I 
am offering today applies to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare or his 
delegate rather than the Commissioner of 
Education. Except for this technical change, 
the language and the purpose of the amend- 
ment are exactly the same as the amend- 
ment which the House approved by an over- 
whelming vote last fall. 

“This amendment is badly needed. 

“Congress has made it very plain that it 
does not want Federal funds for educational 
programs denied to children anywhere in 
this country without due process of law. In 
fact, Congress has emphasized its concern in 
this respect by specifically providing that 
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such funds may not be refused or denied 
until 30 days after a full written report of 
the circumstances and grounds for such 
action has been filed with the appropriate 
committees of Congress. 

“Congress never enacted any law author- 
izing Federal officials to withhold funds for 
education through ‘deferral’ action. This is 
a device invented and used by Officials of the 
executive branch of Government—without 
any sanction from Congress—to circumvent 
and evade the procedural safeguards of the 
law.” 

Congressman Fountain went on to say, 
“Through its action last year Congress at- 
tempted to impose some limitations of the 
arbitrary conduct of the Commissioner of 
Education. But serious and indefensible 
abuses have continued. 

“Last year, while leaving the courts free 
to declare any deferral whatsoever illegal, 
Congress made it plain that it did not want 
any school district denied funds through de- 
ferral action to a maximum of 60 days was 
specifically declared to be effective for fiscal 
years beginning after June 30, 1966. Despite 
the clear intention of Congress, the Office of 
Education took the position that it could 
continue school districts in deferral status 
for 60 days after the enactment of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments, no matter how long they had 
previously been ‘deferred’ without a hearing. 
As a result, a large number of school dis- 
tricts which had already been kept in de- 
ferred status for as much as 18 months 
without a hearing were continued in that 
status for an additional 60 days without 
opportunity for a hearing. 

“In addition to arbitrarily retaining all 
school districts in deferral status for 60 days 
after the enactment of last year’s amend- 
ment, the Office of Education has clearly 
violated the law by failing to remove schools 
and institutions from its ‘deferred’ list even 
though they had been on that list for more 
than 60 days after the enactment of the 
amendment without opportunity for a 
hearing. 

“To my own knowledge,” Congressman 
Fountain continued, “at least 46 school dis- 
tricts were illegally kept in deferral status 
after the law required their removal. In 
many—perhaps most—instances, they were 
reinstated only after congressional inquiries 
disclosed what was happening. 

“For example, $74,000 in funds needed for 
braille books and equipment for blind chil- 
dren at a State school in North Carolina were 
not released until late March—nearly 5 
months after enactment of last year’s amend- 
ment—although the school has been kept in 
deferral status for almost 2 years without a 
hearing. Repeated congressional inquiries 
were necessary before the Office of Education 
finally admitted that continued withholding 
of these funds was illegal. 

“Whether because of disregard for the law 
or administrative incompetence—or both— 
the Office of Education has repeatedly vio- 
lated the mandatory 60-day limitation on 
deferral without a hearing. In addition, the 
names of school districts arbitrarily placed 
on its ‘deferral’ list by the Office of Educa- 
tion are circulated to other Federal agencies 
have used the list to withhold funds with- 
out any regard whatsoever to the 60-day 
limitation on deferral action without a hear- 
ing.“ 

Congressman Fountain continued by say- 
ing, The Labor Department, for example, 
not only withheld new programs from school 
districts ‘deferred’ by the Office of Educa- 
tion, but immediately terminated guidance 
and testing programs which had been car- 
ried on for as long as 15 years. This action by 
the Department of Labor was clearly illegal, 
of course, but it was rescinded only because 
of congressional intervention. 

“When Congress authorized denial of Fed- 
eral funds under certain circumstances as a 
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means of eliminating discrimination, it made 
it clear that it regarded this as a drastic 
procedure and one which should be carried 
out only under rigid procedural safeguards. 
In addition to specifying procedures to be 
used, Congress specifically declared that no 
refusal or termination of funds could be- 
come effective until 30 days after a full re- 
port concerning the situation had been made 
to Congress. 

“Despite the clear intention of Congress, 
the Office of Education has been—and will 
continue, unless stopped—withholding funds 
without due process of law and without re- 
porting to Congress.” 

In conclusion Congressman Fountain said, 
“It is essential that the House act to prevent 
any further damage because of the unwise, 
unfair and illegal ‘deferral’ policy of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. It is essential that we insist upon due 
process of law and clearly outlaw the arbi- 
trary and unauthorized ‘deferral’ policy 
which is being used to circumvent the law.” 

Mr. President, as we well know, this amend- 
ment was adopted by the House and was de- 
leted by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, many 
school officials and many schoolboard 
members, many hospital officials and 
many hospital board members, have been 
harassed—and I use that word ha- 
rassed” with extreme caution—by the 
coercion and compulsion exerted and at- 
tempted to be exerted by HEW. 

It is my thinking that if those who 
favor Federal aid to education do not see 
that this law is fairly and justly admin- 
istered, the American people are going to 
rise up and demand that it be repealed. 
And if it is not fairly and justly admin- 
istered, it should be repealed. 

Mr. President, it just does not make 
sense, if a school opens its doors to all 
students, without any compulsion, with- 
out any coercion, for the HEW to come in 
and demand that the school trustees and 
school officials order, direct, and compel 
a certain number of pupils of one race to 
go to another school, simply for the sole, 
social purpose of bringing about mixing 
of the races. 

I do not believe that was the intent of 
the law when it was passed. The distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] probably has done more work 
than any other Senator in the education 
field, and I believe he will agree that the 
purpose was to improve education, not to 
bring about enforced integration; to pre- 
vent discrimination in education, but not 
to bring about enforced integration. 

Is that the Senator’s interpretation? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, without 
getting into a legal argument, because it 
is now a juridical matter, it has already 
been announced today on the floor of the 
Senate that the Supreme Court today 
granted certiorari in the New Orleans 
case, and that brings up for determina- 
tion by the Court the very point the 
Senator from South Carolina was press- 
ing upon me, even before the debate on 
this matter. Therefore, I am perfectly 
willing to wait for the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

Mr. THURMOND. I would like to quote 
from the Civil Rights Act of 1964 on the 
question of desegregation of public school 
education. This is section 401: 

As used in this title— 

(a) “Commissioner” means the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 
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(b) “Desegregation” means the assignment 
of students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but 
tion” shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance, 


It seems to me that wording is just as 
clear as it can be that students cannot be 
assigned to public schools in order to 
overcome racial imbalance. That is what 
the law says. I know of no authority for 
HEW’s pursuing the course which it has 
= simply to bring about forced mix- 

g. 

Further, in the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
section 407, headed “Suits by the Attor- 
ney General,” we find this language: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall em- 
power any official or court of the United 
States to issue any order seeking to achieve 
a racial balance in any school by requiring 
the transportation of pupils or students from 
one school to another or one school district 
to another in order to achieve such racial 
balance, or otherwise enlarge the existing 
power of the court to insure compliance with 
constitutional standards. 


Iam sure that any able lawyer—as the 
Senator from Oregon is—could interpret 
that but one way. I do not believe the 
Supreme Court could interpret it in any 
other way than just what the plain, sim- 
ple words mean—that they cannot as- 
sign students simply to overcome racial 
imbalance and they cannot transport 
students simply to achieve a racial “bal- 
ance.” 

That being clear, the HEW should stop, 
pause, and consider the actions which 
they have been pursuing and the course 
they have been following when they have 
attempted to cut off aid to a school be- 
cause a school would not transfer or 
transport a certain number of students 
from one school to another in order to 
bring about racial balance. 

Mr. President, I notice in the same 
Wall Street Journal article, on page 1, 
the following: 

And where the HEW Department does de- 
tect such discrimination, it will demand 
remedies sure to be controversial, These 
could include busing pupils to overcome 
racial imbalance . . . 


That is in the article in today’s Wall 
Street Journal. If they follow that course, 
they will run directly in the face of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon would 
agree with that. 

Turning to page 14 of the article, ref- 
erence to attempts that the HEW will 
use to proceed along some other lines 
causes me to be very concerned. I want 
to qoute that part of the article again: 

Along with evidence of failure to desegre- 
gate, officials will apply a new basis for cut- 
off of Federal aid: A principle of “Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunity.” 


Then the article continues: 


Some of the signs of inequality that HEW 
Officials will watch for: Large class size... 


What authority has the HEW to cut 
off funds because, in their judgment, the 
class is too big? Is the HEW going to 
control the size of classes in all the 
schools of the Nation? 

It mentions another: Double sessions. 
Is HEW going to deny funds to a school 
because it has double sessions? 
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Why, there may be a need for double 
sessions in some schools. In some schools, 
for instance, they obtain the greatest 
utilization from the buildings and fa- 
cilities by holding double sessions, be- 
cause it is more convenient to some stu- 
dents who, perhaps, are working part 
time. I am sure the Senator from Oregon 
can understand that a double session 
might be advisable in some cases, where 
some students work in the morning and 
wish to go to school in the afternoon, or 
vice versa. 

Serious overcrowding. Well, now, of 
course serious overcrowding is objection- 
able. As a former school teacher and 
former school superintendent, I know 
the evils of it. 

But is HEW to dictate just how many 
students constitute overcrowding, or is 
that to be left to the local school officials, 
who are more familiar with the situation 
and more competent to handle it? 

High student-teacher ratios. Again, 
who is to determine the number of stu- 
dents per teacher? Is HEW to make that 
decision, or is that to be left to local 
school officials? 

Highest qualified teachers. Is HEW to 
determine whether the teachers are 
qualified, or the board in each State that 
issues the teachers licenses to teach? 

Just how far is HEW going in these 
matters? If they proceed along the lines 
that they are attempting to proceed now, 
and along the lines that I have men- 
tioned here, they will have complete 
control of the schools. Mr. President. 
The school will be operated out of 
Washington. 

I do not believe that is what the Sen- 
ator from Oregon had in mind when he 
supported the first school bill several 
years ago. I think the Senator from Ore- 
gon felt that some school districts in 
the Nation needed help; he wanted to 
further education, and therefore he 
wanted to help those districts, but not to 
bring in Federal coercion. 

Mr. President, I should be happy to 
hear from the Senator from Oregon in 
regard to some of these points. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to repeat what I have previously 
stated. I have covered them several 
times. 

I say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrn], and I have 
worked out a procedure here today which 
I think will be very helpful in solving the 
very problems the Senator raises. 

In my capacity as manager of the bill, 
I shall hold the Department to the pro- 
cedure that is agreed upon in the 
memorandum of understanding con- 
tained in the letter of the Secretary that 
has been submitted to the Senate today, 
and that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUssELL], our leader in this matter, has 
determined to go along with. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to hear the Senator from Oregon 
again state—I have heard the discussion 
today except for a very brief period 
when I was called out of the Senate 
Chamber—that he intends to hold the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare to the terms of the understand- 
ing. 

We are relying on the Senator from 
Oregon, because he has done more than 
anyone else for HEW. We are relying on 
the Senator from Oregon to help to keep 
HEW in line. As I understand it, the 
Senator from Oregon will help to do 
that. 

Mr. MORSE. I not only will help, I 
have pledged to do so. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 prevents assignment 
of students to public schools in order to 
overcome racial imbalance, and it also 
prevents the transporting of students for 
the purpose of overcoming racial im- 
balance. 

Those are the two sensitive points today 
that are causing irritation, not only in 
the South, but elsewhere. They are bound 
to cause irritation in the North or at any 
other point; and they should. 

I believe that the local people ought 
to determine the assignment of students, 
and whether or not the children should 
be bused. I say this realizing that there 
can be no discrimination. 

There is no discrimination in South 
Carolina. Any child can go to any school 
he wants to. I repeat, there is no dis- 
crimination; but we do feel that the 
heavy hand of the Federal Government 
has gone entirely too far in this matter, 
and we feel that HEW not only ought 
to, but must, change its policies; other- 
wise there will be a revolt in this coun- 
try against the aid to education program. 

Mr. President, I could talk at some 
length on this matter, but I wanted to 
emphasize those points because I feel 
they are most important. 

I realize that this bill will pass the 
Senate. As I have stated, I cannot vote 
for it; but I wanted to raise these points, 
and I wanted the Senator from Oregon 
to hear them raised by more than one 
Senator. I want him to know it is done 
in all good faith, and not for the purpose 
of allowing discrimination, but for the 
purpose of benefiting the HEW opera- 
tions, and for promoting education, since 
we have a Federal law on education. 

Again I thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon for what he has done to 
work out this agreement. I feel that it 
will help on the first point, cutting off 
Federal funds after schools have opened 
and contracts are made with teachers 
for a school year, because it provides 
that termination orders will not become 
effective between September 1 and June 
1 of the school year, unless certain con- 
ditions are met. 

As to the second point, we are hoping 
that the Senator from Oregon and others 
interested in maintaining the Federal 
school law will also be active, and that 
is as to cutting off Federal funds for 
illegal and arbitrary reasons. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that I am glad that 
the Senator from South Carolina has 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
this lead article in today’s Wall Street 
Journal. I believe it will open the eyes 
of a great many people. 

Mr. MORSE. I called attention to it 
this morning, and put it in the RECORD. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Good. I am glad the 
Senator did. I hope every Senator will 
read it, because I hope it will open the 
eyes of people to what may be expected— 
such matters, for instance, as forcing 
school districts to change their lines and 
remake their districts, which is certainly 
a matter for determination by the dis- 
tricts themselves. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute as 
amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will not detain the 
Senate long, but I think it is important 
that a legislative record be made relat- 
ing to two matters. 

There is in the bill an amendment, as 
I understand sponsored by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], providing for bilingual ed- 
ucation programs. It is my understand- 
ing that this was offered and accepted 
principally in respect to the Spanish- 
speaking areas of the country. What I 
should like to learn from the manager of 
the bill, th. Senator from Oregon, is 
whether that amendment is general in its 
application—whether, for example, mon- 
eys for that purpose could be used for 
bilingual education programs for native 
Alaskan children, that is, Eskimos, In- 
dians, and Aleuts. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be happy to re- 
spond to the Senator's question, but be- 
fore I respond, I want the Recorp to 
show that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], in my opinion as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Education, has 
never failed to give support to the com- 
mittee on education legislation, He has 
been one of the great strengths of our 
committee as we have brought these ed- 
ucation bills to the floor of the Senate; 
and I want to be sure that this inquiry 
he has made is answered to his satis- 
faction as far as legislative history is 
concerned, insofar as the facts will an- 
swer it. 

This is my answer: 

In response to the inquiry of the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] as to 
whether the program of bilingual edu- 
cation in the Senate-passed bill, title VII, 
would be available to support programs 
for Alaskan natives whose first language 
is a native dialect, let me state unequivo- 
cally that this program is available 
wherever there are substantial numbers 
of non-English speaking children. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], presiding over an ad hoc sub- 
committee on bilingual education, did an 
excellent job of showing the great needs 
of children who learn one language at 
home and then are expected to function 
in an English-speaking society and econ- 
omy. 

The focus of those hearings was quite 
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appropriately the Spanish-speaking area. 
I think we would agree that in the 
United States the greatest problem of 
language adjustment is related to the 
large Spanish-speaking population in 
the Southwest—arising out of a Mexi- 
can-American culture—and in some of 
our large cities where there are many 
Puerto Ricans. But of equal concern to 
the committee is the problem of Indian 
children in many places throughout the 
United States as well as Eskimos, Aleuts, 
and other Alaskan natives. 

Good programs to assist these children 
would be eligible under title VII of our 
bill and I would like to support the Sen- 
ator from Alaska in making legislative 
history to that effect. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, first, 
I thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
gracious words about me. 

I shall say that my task has been 
simple on these education bills. I have 
always followed the lead and the guid- 
ance of the senior Senator from Oregon. 

I am happy at the response he has 
made concerning this bilingual language 
program. : 

I have one further question to put to 
the distinguished manager of the bill. 

Section 302 of title IXI provides for 
appropriations of not more than 3 per- 
cent of the total money appropriated for 
use in Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, and other like areas, including 
Indian reservations. The language in 
reference to this provision is as follows: 

In addition, for each fiscal year ending 
prior to July 1, he (Commissioner of Educa- 
tion) shall allot from such amount to (a) 
the Secretary of the Interior the amount 
necessary to provide programs and projects 
for the purpose of this title for individuals 
on reservations serviced by elementary and 
secondary schools operated for Indian chil- 
dren by the Department of the Interior. 


As the Senator so well knows, we do 
not have Indian reservations in Alaska 
in the same sense as Indian reservations 
exist in the earlier States. 

Does the. language which I have 
quoted have equal application to the 
Indians, the Aleuts, and the Eskimos 
in Alaska? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am very 
glad to answer the inquiry for legislative 
history. However, first I ask for the yeas 
and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] has 
raised a question regarding the set-aside 
for BIA schools which I would like to 
clarify for purposes of legislative history. 

Under the Senate title III version, 3 
percent of the sums appropriated would 
be available for the outlying areas as 
well as programs and projects “for in- 
dividuals on reservations serviced by ele- 
mentary and secondary schools operated 
for Indian children by the Department 
of the Interior.” 

This language is similar to that which 
is already contained in title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
so I think it clear that the same answer 
would apply in both cases. 

The question which the Senator from 
Alaska has asked is whether the ref- 
erence to Department of Interior Schools 
serve Alaskan villages which are not 
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actually in reservations at the present 
time. Let me make clear our intent that 
these Bureau of Indian Affairs schools 
are to be covered by this language. The 
situation in Alaska is somewhat unusual. 
While it is true that many of these areas 
are no longer Indian reservations in the 
sense in which we generally use that 
term, these areas are considered Indian 
lands for other purposes—for example, 
in the impacted-aid program. 

It is also true that these schools do re- 
ceive benefits under title I of the ESEA, 
which as I previously indicated, has 
very similar language to the language we 
are using in title III. I am assured that 
both the Office of Education and the 
BIA would interpret the word “reser- 
vations,” in this context, to include these 
areas where Indian children live as 
Indian lands or reservations for the 
purposes of title III, as it does for the 
purposes of title I. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Senator has resolved all my doubts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is ap- 
propriate at this time to draw to the at- 
tention of the Senate certain matters 
concerning the administration of the 
programs covered by the act and the 
basic statutes to which H.R. 7819 refers. 

In my judgment, the actions this body 
is taking today with respect to title VI 
covering special education of the handi- 
capped children taken in conjunction 
with our actions on other titles and in 
previous legislation, underline unmis- 
takably the interest and concern of the 
committee that there be an expansion 
of services to this one group of children. 

These are the children who are “edu- 
cationally deprived” by virtue of a 
basically physiological fact over which 
neither they nor their parents have any 
control. 

We are acting, we believe, in the high- 
est traditions of the morality which un- 
derlies our system of government and 
in accordance with the ethical precepts 
of all the great religions of the world 
when we devote special care to these 
young citizens who have this claim to our 
attention. 

Our goal is educational equality of op- 
portunity for all children to the end that 
they may be enabled to develop their 
own potentials. So this is an area where 
dollar cost effectiveness alone ought not 
to be the final controlling criterion in the 
allocation of educational funds. 

Within the group such concepts may 
have some validity. But I think I speak 
for my committee when I say we shall 
continue in our legislation and in our 
legislative oversight functions to assure 
ourselves that the needs of these chil- 
dren will not be overlooked. 

My subcommittee has learned, for ex- 
ample, with respect to the Regional Ed- 
ucational Laboratories under title IV of 
ESEA under the authorities adminis- 
tered through the Michigan-Ohio Re- 
gional Educational Laboratory in Detroit 
that as of January 13, 1966, there were no 
specific programs for the handicapped 
nor were they specifically excluded from 
programs operated by that laboratory. 

With respect to the Central Midwest- 
ern Regional Educational Laboratory, 
Inc., of St. Ann, Mo., as of January 30, 
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1967, that installation did not have a 
specific component in the area of handi- 
capped children and youth and it does 
not have specific personnel on the staff 
assigned to one or more of the areas of 
exceptionality. 

An inquiry of the Northwestern Re- 
gional Educational Research Laboratory 
revealed that as of December 1966 that 
laboratory in my own State, had no spe- 
cial program component in the area of 
handicapped children and youth. 

A similar report was received from the 
Eastern Regional Institute for Educa- 
tion in Syracuse, N.Y., from which it was 
learned that as of December 1966 the 
program of that installation is not focus- 
ing on handicapped children. 

I mention this because of the state- 
ment in the letter which reads: 

If it becomes paramount that the handi- 
capped child is of high priority, this labora- 
tory will devote its design and development 
activities to this priority. 


The Rocky Mountain Educational 
Laboratory which serves Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Arizona, Kansas, 
and Wyoming and which is located in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, again as of Decem- 
ber 1966 advised: 

We are enclosing a small brochure that 
outlines the current work of this laboratory. 
None of it is labeled or specifically designed 
exclusively for exceptional children, how- 
ever, the Individualized Instruction and the 
New Media work both have components that 
could be construed as dealing with the areas 
you specifically inquired about. 


The Upper Midwest Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratory of St. Paul, Minn., 
as of that date said: 

At this time there is not a specific com- 
ponent or operation devoted to handicapped 
children and youth and there are no per- 
sonnel on our staff assigned to specific areas 
of exceptionality. 


The Central Atlantic Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratory again as of Decem- 
ber 1966 advised: 


At present we do not have a specific com- 
ponent devoted to handicapped children. 


The pattern was repeated in comments 
from the Far West Laboratory for Edu- 
cational Research and Development of 
Berkeley, Calif: 

There is no specific component of our 
operation devoted exclusively to the area of 
handicapped children and youth, nor is 
there any specific person on our staff as- 
signed to one or more areas. 


The letter goes on to say: 

A major concern of this program is to 
identify the various groups in our region who 
may be considered underprivileged with re- 
spect to educational advantages. However, in 
most cases we have viewed these groups in 
terms of minority groups rather than in terms 
of exceptional children. 


I am glad to report that in New York 
City the Center for Urban Education did 
indicate that it has a very specific inter- 
est in special education and that it had 
research in eight areas of exceptionality 
in educational research. However, that 
was done in the period 1965-66. In Sep- 
tember 1966 six of the eight research pro- 
grams were discontinued to concentrate 
chiefly on general education issues in the 
urban region. Only two programs were 
being continued. One a preschool educa- 
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tional program for severely emotionally 
disturbed children and the other an eval- 
uation of the occupational training cen- 
ter for older mentally retarded children. 

Projects such as teacher preparation 
needs in the urban region—special edu- 
cation programs—were discontinued. 

Research for Better Schools, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., advised that— 

At the present time we do not have a spe- 
cific component of our operation devoted to 
handicapped children and youth nor do we 
have specific personnel on our staff assigned 
to one or more of the areas of exceptionality. 


The Institute for Educational Innova- 
tion of Newton, Mass., followed the pat- 
tern. None of the staff of eight was as- 
signed to any of the areas of exception- 
ality. 

The same could be said of the South- 
eastern Education Laboratory at Atlanta, 
Ga., and the Midcontinent Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratory at Kansas City, Mo. 

This sorry catalog is concluded by 
the South Central Region Educational 
Laboratory at Little Rock, Ark., which 
indicated that it, too, had no specific 
component program in this area. 

Regarding all this, Mr. President, I 
want to make it perfectly clear that what 
I have said and what I shall say is not in 
the slightest to be regarded as a reflec- 
tion upon Dr. James Gallagher who heads 
the title VI bureau in the Office of Edu- 
cation. He is a dedicated educator in the 
area of special education. And I know 
that he and his staff are working very 
hard to realize the congressional intent 
of the provisions of legislation which 
have been enacted. 

But I do think this is a matter which 
should be of concern to the Commissioner 
of Education in his operation of title IV 
ESEA authorities. I do not think as one 
Senator who helped to write the statutes 
that the record I have cited meets the 
intent that has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed. 

I therefore serve notice on the Office 
of Education that prior to the expiration 
of the second session of this Congress I 
hope to be in receipt of a report which 
will indicate that through steps now 
being taken or which have been taken 
subsequent to January 1 of this year the 
situation reflected in the material I have 
incorporated into the Recorp is being 
rectified. It is my hope that the report. 
will contain indications of the degree to 
which the bureau administering title VI 
is being consulted by bureaus responsible 
for the operation of the regional labora- 
tories and of the title III programs to 
assure that the educational needs of 
handicapped children are receiving a 
fair proportion of the funds available for 
educational research. 

I would have the Commissioner take 
note that the 15-percent reservation in 
title III for innovative projects devoted 
to handicapped children is not an idle 
gesture nor an accidental gesture but re- 
flected the very firmly held positions of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
and the Senator from Oregon, and it is 
a concern which is shared to an equal 
degree by each of our colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. What I am saying is 
that this is a matter which in my judg- 
ment deserves careful attention at the 
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highest policy levels of the Office of Edu- 
cation and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

I am aware that through other legis- 
lative authorities some funds can be 
made available for the purposes of edu- 
cational research in the various areas of 
handicapping. However, it is my view and 
one which is shared, I believe, that the 
magnitude of the problem demands a 
greater application of financial effort. 
This can only be achieved if the major 
research program in the field of edu- 
cation under the Office of Education can 
devote a proportion of its resources to 
this task. 


Mr. President, I would like to have the 
cooperation of the Senate. We have had 
third reading. I would like to have the 
rollcall vote now because a great many 
of our colleagues are trying to catch a 
4:30 plane to attend a very important 
meeting. 

If anyone else has anything to say on 
the bill, I plead with him to do it after 
the rollcall vote, and what we have to 
say after the rollcall vote may be printed 
in the Recorp before the rollcall by unan- 
imous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The following proceedings occurred 
subsequently, and are printed at this 
point in Recorp under the above unani- 
mous-consent agreement: ) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we had an 
understanding before the rollcall that 
those Senators who were so cooperative 
as to agree to withhold their remarks on 
the bill following third reading of the 
bill, would make their remarks after the 
vote and those remarks would be printed 
in the Recorp before the rollcall. I got 
unanimous consent for that. I am ob- 
ligated to seek to have that done now. 
Our understanding is that the first per- 
son to whom I would yield would be the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], but 
I understand that he suggests that I 
yield to the Senator from Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
just voted for the education bill which 
the Senate has passed. I have done so for 
two reasons. The first reason is that 
there was appended to the bill the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] and others, unanimously adopted 
by the Senate, which assures a speedy 
court decision on the question of con- 
flict between church and state that will 
be presented by this legislation. 

I want to make clear that if that 
amendment is taken off of the bill in con- 
ference I shall vote against the bill when 
it comes back from conference. 

Second, I am exceedingly grateful, as 
I have stated, to the Senator from Ore- 
gon and others for clearing up the mat- 
ter which has been cleared up, in my 
judgment, by the letter from the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
which was placed in the Recor today. 
This letter should prevent the preemp- 
tory withdrawal of funds from schools, 
particularly small, country schools, in 
the course of the school term, for in- 
fractions charged as having occurred well 
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before the time of the beginning of the 
term. I think that makes the bill a great 
deal better. 

I still have some reservations about 
the size of the bill and I am hoping that 
in conference our distinguished friend 
from Oregon and others may feel an 
economic urge to come down a little in 
the size of the authorization for 1969 and 
subsequent years. When we know that 
the appropriation level has been only 
about one-half of the authorization it 
seems inappropriate to jump the author- 
ization in the substantial amount pro- 
posed in this bill. 

Mr. President, for the reasons I have 
stated I have voted for the bill. 

Mr. President, I make the following 
announcement for myself and at the re- 
quest of the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, while 
all Senators are present. 

It is expected, at the request of the 
Senator from Arizona, that I shall call 
up tomorrow or as soon as permitted by 
the action of the leadership, the confer- 
ence report on House Joint Resolution 
888, which is now being debated in the 
other body under a rule which should 
mean it will be disposed of there this 
afternoon without fail. 

Mr. President, this is the measure 
under which there is a continuation of 
the date in the existing continuing reso- 
lution so as to take care of payrolls and 
other legitimate expenses through the 
end of the current session, and it in- 
cludes provisions which call for large re- 
ductions in the fiscal 1968 obligations 
and expenditures. It is a very important 
bill which should give Congress an op- 
portunity to show whether it means busi- 
ness in the matter of reduction of the 
expenses of Government. 

I do hope that the leadership will 
clear this matter for consideration to- 
morrow, at which time the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona desires that it be 
called up. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I voted 
for the education bill with the amounts 
involved because I hoped that when it 
goes to conference, or when the appro- 
priations are finally decided on, under 
the authorizations, that the amounts will 
be substantially cut down for the 3 years 
involved in the bill; namely, 1969, 1970, 
and 1971. For those years an expendi- 
ture of $16 billion has been authorized— 
in other words, $5,333,000,000 a year. 

The authorization of $16 billion for 3 
years is, in my opinion, extraordinarily 
large, having in mind that for fiscal 
year 1968, under which we are now oper- 
ating, $2 billion was appropriated. 

If we take the $2 billion appropriation 
for 1968 and translate it into 1969, 1970, 
and 1971, a period of 3 years, if there are 
no increases, the total amount appro- 
priated would be $6 billion. In other 
words, we have authorized $16 billion 
when, if the appropriations for the year 
1968 were carried over into 1969, 1970, 
and 1971, the appropriations would be 
$6 billion. That is $10 billion more au- 
thorized than the base from which I 
have given my calculation covering the 
year 1968. 
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To show further the great expenditure 
involved in the bill, in 1967, the fiscal 
year which ended last June 30, there was 
authorized $1.815 billion. 

Why did I vote for the bill, in view of 
the statement I have just made? 

I did so in the conviction that when 
the bill goes to conference, the conferees 
will reach some sort of adjustment so 
that it will be in a reasonable relation- 
ship to what we should spend. 

Moreover, having in mind the judg- 
ment of the Appropriations Committee 
which, for 1968, appropriated only $2 bil- 
lion, when it was authorized to appro- 
priate $4 billion, I have faith that 
the Appropriations Committee will 
provide some relief. I know that 
the Senator from Oregon will urge ap- 
propriations up to the sum of $4.5 billion 
involved in the bill, but I have doubt as 
to whether he will be able to persuade the 
committee to follow his judgment. 

Let me thank the Senator from Oregon 
very much for the courtesies which he 
has extended to me. I think the issues 
were very thoroughly presented on the 
problems which confronted us. Now I 
shall wait and see what will happen in 
the Appropriations Committee, and in the 
conference committee, with respect to 
the final amounts which will be allo- 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
have previously made a statement on 
this legislation, as to its bilingual fea- 
tures. But I want to pay tribute right now 
to the legislative ability of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The education bill is landmark legis- 
lation. There are eight volumes of hear- 
ings on the bill itself, and two additional 
volumes covering the bilingual provision. 
This is the first bilingual education bill in 
the history of the United States. The leg- 
islative knowledge and know-how of the 
Senator from Oregon has been combined 
in the bill to make it landmark legisla- 
tion. It is a great tribute to one of the 
greatest legislators, I think, ever to sit 
in this body. 

I have served with the Senator from 
Oregon on the Education Committee for 
6 out of 8 years and have watched his 
leadership in the field of education, 

Not many Senators remain in the 
Chamber at this moment, but I want to 
say to the Senator from Oregon that all 
of us express our great appreciation to 
the Senator for his great legislative 
ability and his diligence in working out 
the details of the bill. The record of the 
hearings bear witness to the fact that he 
was in attendance every day during those 
hearings, He attended every one of the 
hearings in the subcommittee, as well as 
all the executive sessions on the full La- 
bor and Welfare Committee. Of course, 
we all know that he has stayed on the 
floor of this Chamber every day during 
the long debates on the bill. He has 
worked hard on every provision of it to 
make it a bill which would be acceptable 
to the Senate. The seven votes against it 
on final passage is proof of his ability. 

This is a fine tribute to any man’s legis- 
lative leadership. It is a well-deserved 
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tribute to the Senator from Oregon to 
have brought forth a bill which has 
passed the Senate by a 10-to-1 margin— 
a bill which started out to be one of the 
most controversial pieces of legislation in 
the Senate. It is a bill which has been 
improved under his leadership and his 
power of conciliation and reconciliation 
in bringing together divergent points of 
view which have made for strong support 
of the bill. It will mean so much to fu- 
ture generations of Americans, 

Once more, I want to thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. As chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee on Bilingual Edu- 
cation, which was set up by his recom- 
mendation, and that of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr, HILL], the chairman of 
the full Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, it has enabled us to pass this 
legislation in the Senate this year. With- 
out his leadership and cooperation, the 
bilingual portion of the bill could not 
have been adopted. This is truly land- 
mark legislation, along with many other 
titles in the measure. 

Again I compliment the Senator from 
Oregon for his accomplishments on be- 
half of the American people in all the 
50 States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the Senator from Texas for his 
generous remarks which, really, should 
be distributed among all the members 
of the committee. This bill has been the 
hallmark, time and time again, of the 
legislative leadership rendered by the 
Senator from Texas as to the bilingual 
portion of the education bill. He has 
made a major contribution of leadership 
to the proceedings which brought forth 
the education bill. Let me say that when 
we deal with the handicapped section of 
it and start to enumerate the various 
sections of the bill, we recognize the 
legislative hallmarks of the Senator from 
Texas which are stamped on one section 
after another. He has been a great 
source of strength to me in the handling 
not only of this bill, but also of previous 
education bills. 

One of the monuments to his legisla- 
tive accomplishments during his bril- 
liant service in the Senate will be in the 
field of education legislation. 

I thank him very much for his co- 
operation. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I would 
like to join in the thoughts expressed so 
eloquently and ably by my colleague 
from Texas. 

I have been asked by my colleagues on 
the Republican side of the aisle, who, 
unfortunately, cannot be present at this 
time, to express their complete apprecia- 
tion and their thanks to the chairman of 
the subcommittee for his thoughtfulness, 
his consideration, and his fairness in the 
entire hearings conducted under this 
bill. They wanted me to assure the chair- 
man of the subcommittee that in the 
conference they will do everything possi- 
ble to see that the bill as passed by the 
Senate will come out of the conference. 
The Senator from Oregon has their as- 
surance. 

In my opinion, this is a most difficult 
bill. It could have turned into one of the 
most controversial and difficult subjects 
taken up by this body in this session. 
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Thanks to the leadership’s foresight and 
the legislative ability and tremendous 
endurance and patience of the chairman 
of the subcommittee, we have been able 
to obtain a comprehensive and forward 
looking bill that will make a great con- 
tribution to the educational needs of 
our children. 

I compliment the chairman for his 
wonderful capacities. 

Mr. MORSE, I thank the Senator from 
California. What I have said about other 
members of the committee applies equal- 
ly to the Senator from California. The 
Senator knows of the amendments of- 
fered in committee that were accepted. 
The Senator was particularly farseeing 
in connection with other amendments 
relating to dropouts. It was his amend- 
ment that we adopted and that was 
sorely needed. If we had not had his sup- 
port and the support of his colleagues on 
the minority side, with which I was glad 
to associate myself, because the amend- 
ment spoke for itself, we never would 
have had that amendment. It is also true 
of the Dominick amendment, which Sen- 
ator Murrey joined in helping get 
adopted in the committee. 

But the important service the Senator 
from California has rendered as a mem- 
ber of the committee is the support he 
always gave to me when I pleaded in the 
committee for the passage of a bipar- 
tisan bill. That is the only kind of educa- 
tion bill we should bring to the floor of 
the Senate. The Senator from California 
not only agreed but demonstrated time 
and time again his willingness to help me 
get out a bipartisan bill. 

Let me state for the Recorp that does 
not mean that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia did not present and fight for 
amendments that were not accepted by 
the committee, but once they were de- 
feated, the Senator from California 
joined with the chairman in working out 
a compromise. The best example I can 
cite is the assistance he was to me with 
regard to the title III section of the bill. 
When the committee was pretty well di- 
vided on two amendments that were of- 
fered and defeated, the Senator from 
California then joined the chairman in 
helping get through a compromise title 
III, which is the one that is now in the 
bill. 

The offer the Senator made on behalf 
of the minority to be of assistance to me 
in conference was not needed at all, for 
I knew I would have that assistance; but, 
of course, it is gratifying to have the mi- 
nority think well enough of the problems 
that lie ahead for the chairman to offer 
and advance their pledge that they are 
going into conference united as conferees 
to do the best they can to bring a good 
bill from conference. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I support 
H.R. 7819, a bill to strengthen and im- 
prove programs of assistance for elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Since I 
first came to the Senate, I have sup- 
ported legislation to provide Federal aid 
in the field of education. In 1948, I was 
invited by Senator Taft to be one of the 
cosponsors of his bill providing Federal 
aid to elementary education which was 
the first bill in the field to pass either 
House of the Congress. I later served as 
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chairman of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation and in that capacity, I helped de- 
velop and reported bills to the Senate 
providing for Federal assistance to edu- 
cation. I have continued to support these 
programs in subsequent years for, in my 
view, programs to improve educational 
opportunities of our young citizens will 
bring the greatest future benefits to our 
country. 

The Senate has unanimously agreed to 
an amendment to H.R. 7819 proposed by 
Senator Ervin to provide procedures for 
the judicial interpretation of the estab- 
lishment of the free exercise clause of 
the first amendment to the Constitution. 
I am pleased to be a cosponsor of this 
amendment, as I was when the Senate 
passed it as a separate bill, S. 3, on April 
11 of this year. At that time I made the 
following statement on the floor setting 
forth my reasons for its adoption. I hope 
that the amendment will be accepted in 
conference: 


Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, I rise in support 
of S. 3, a bill to provide procedures for the 
establishment and free exercise clauses of 
the first amendment to the Constitution. I 
am glad to be a cosponsor of this bill and 
urge its passage by the Senate. 

The bill would establish a procedure where 
none exists today. It would enable the Su- 
preme Court to review and determine the 
constitutionality of grants or loans made 
under certain acts of the Congress. 

In our consideration of this bill it may 
be helpful if I review briefly its legislative 
history. 

An amendment similar to the provisions 
of the bill before us today was proposed by 
the distinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] and myself in 1963 to 
the Higher Education Facilities Act and was 
approved by the Senate. However, in confer- 
ence with the House the amendment was 
deleted, 

When the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 was being debated on 
the floor of the Senate the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervrn] and I again 
offered an amendment to provide for judicial 
review to determine whether the grant and 
loan programs contemplated by the pro- 
posed legislation would be consistent with 
the first amendment to the Constitution. 
The floor manager of the bill, the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
opposed the amendment on the grounds that 
its adoption at that time might jeopardize 
the passage of the bill and, further, that the 
purpose of the amendment would be better 
served through the enactment of general 
purpose legislation affecting all such acts. 
He stated his willingness to assist in obtain- 
ing such legislation. 

On June 7, 1965, the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] introduced the 
bill S. 2097 to provide for the judicial review 
of the constitutionality of these grants and 
loans, and I was a cosponsor of this bill. 
On July 9, 1966, the Senate approved S. 2097 
as amended by the committee, but no action 
was taken by the House before the Congress 
adjourned, The bill, S. 3, before us today is 
identical with the bill, S. 2097, which the 
Senate passed last year. 

This subject is a difficult one. I have sup- 
ported, during my service in the Senate, 
many educational bills. In my first term in 
the Senate, I joined Senator Taft in the in- 
troduction of the bill to provide aid to public 
elementary and secondary schools—which 
the Senate passed in 1948. In 1954 I intro- 
duced a bill, which was reported by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, to 
provide funds for the construction of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; it was the 
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only such bill reported in the years between 
the Taft bill and the bill passed by the Sen- 
ate in 1960. In 1958, I joined as a cosponsor 
of the National Defense Education Act. I be- 
lieve that with one exception, I have sup- 
ported every measure to strengthen the pub- 
lic school and higher education systems, 
including the Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act in 1964. the landmark Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act and 
the Higher Education Act in 1965 and last 
year’s amendments. 

In discussing this question on the floor 
of the Senate on October 15, 1963, I stated: 

“The issue of Federal aid to church schools 
is controversial. It stirs emotions and even 
bias and prejudice. I think it very important 
that the subject be discussed rationally and 
dispassionately, and that Congress undertake 
its responsibility to determine if the provi- 
sion in the bill providing loan funds for the 
construction of academic facilitities for sec- 
tarlan schools is prohibited by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. Congress 
has this responsibility and duty. Because of 
a peculiar legal situation, it is difficult for 
the issue to reach the Supreme Court and so 
have its constitutionality determined,” 

The need for the bill before us today arises 
from the fact that few cases interpreting the 
first amendment have been decided by the 
Supreme Court with respect to the power of 
the Congress or the States to provide aid or 
support to church schools. In my view there 
are three reasons for this situation. 

In the first place, we should remember that 
it was not until some 24 years ago that the 
Supreme Court held that the 14th amend- 
ment made the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution applicable to the States and that 
under the first amendment the States had 
no more authority to enact legislation sup- 
porting a religious institution than does the 
Federal Government. 

In the second place, few cases have been 
decided upon this important question as a 
result of the 1923 Supreme Court decision in 
the case of Frothingham against Mellon 
which held that a taxpayer could not ques- 
tion an appropriation made by Congress un- 
less he was able to show a substantial in- 
terest, separate from that in his capacity as 
a taxpayer. 

The principles underlying the need for this 
bill are well stated by the committee in its 
report at page 2: 

“The bill is not intended to deal directly 
with the problem of the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state nor with the con- 
stitutionality of any of the enumerated acts. 
It is designed, however, to remove any of 
the existing doubt as to the power of tax- 
payers, citizens, and institutions to obtain 
judicial review of the validity of Federal 
grants or loans under the provisions relat- 
ing to religion in the first amendment.” 

Mr. President, I believe it both appropriate 
and fitting at this time to take the oppor- 
tunity to commend the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, and 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
for their tireless efforts, hard work and 
scholarly consideration over the years on this 
important and most difficult constitutional 
subject, which have produced the bill before 
us today. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, during 
consideration of the ESEA bill, I wish to 
draw the Senate’s attention to the work 
of one of our colleagues who sits on the 
committee which reported out this meas- 
ure. 

As an extension of Senator Paul Fax- 
NrIx's responsibilities on the Senate Labor 
Committee which has handled all the 
education legislation of the past 3 years, 
he has produced, with encouragement 
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and assistance of other Senators, a 15- 
minute, 16-millimeter color film on the 
subject of encouraging high school stu- 
dents to complete their education. 

The film was produced by Hamilton 
Wright Associates and graciously under- 
written by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. There is, however, no vis- 
ual credit given on the film itself to either 
the producer or the underwriter. 

In planning for a high school assembly 
speaking tour on the subject of the drop- 
out problem, after consultation with high 
school authorities, Senator Fannin con- 
cluded that the most effective way of 
strongly influencing teen student audi- 
ences would be through the use of a film. 

This film is a dramatic, highly theat- 
rical piece, set to modern teenage music, 
with a single message—that education is 
the key that opens every door. It was 
produced specifically for use by Members 
of Congress before high school assem- 
blies. The 15-minute length was pur- 
posely arrived at to permit the speaker, 
say, 5 minutes of introductory comments 
and similar closing remarks within a 25- 
minute format, again, developed with the 
assistance of high school people. 

In this regard, Senator Fannin also 
developed a speaker’s kit containing rec- 
ommended comments for use in con- 
junction with the film when showing it 
to high school audiences. To quote these 
comments: 

More than other generations, your genera- 
tion will witness profound changes in the 
kind and quality of life, brought about in 
part by explosions in technology, in infor- 
mation and in communications, For the most 
part, the change will be a clear sign of prog- 
ress—a tribute to an educational system that 
educates rather than indoctrinates. Many hu- 
man and social problems will be overcome, 
major diseases will be conquered, and hope- 
fully, men will learn to live together as broth- 
ers, the way the good Lord intended us to do. 

But for each problem that is overcome, a 
new and not necessarily related one will be 
created. That is the story of history. Each 
generation of mankind faces challenges that 
just a very few years before were undreamed 
of and certainly unknown. Each generation 
takes its place in a world not of its making, 
but which—because it is better educated 
than former generations—it has the power to 
change, to improve. And each generation 
must begin anew the search for the Utopian 
world that seems always to lie beyond its 
reach, 

Being intelligent young men and women, 
you recognized that education is the key to 
every door. Your teachers, from kindergarten 
through your senior year here, have done 
an excellent job of preparing you for the 
real world—the world that lies just beyond 
these doors, As a group, you are better edu- 
cated than any students before you. And 
not only will that knowledge be helpful to 
you in the career of your choosing, but it 
will help you better to understand the nature 
of life—and to change it for the betterment 
of man. 

I wonder, however, whether you're aware 
of these dramatic changes going on all around 
you? 

And are you aware that whatever your 
ambitions or goals, you must have greater 
knowledge of more subjects than ever before? 

The opportunities in the decade ahead for 
businessmen, teachers, professional people, 
for artists, pilots, farmers, and technical 
workers are boundless. 

But, again, your success in life and in 
these careers is going to be the self-satisfac- 
tion that comes from innovation, implemen- 
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tation, communication, and understand- 
ing—all of which require education! 

The emphasis in the film is the material 
satisfaction you can expect from persevering 
in your education. 

But these material achievements, the car, 
the house, the boat, need not be ends in 
themselves. They can become the means, the 
steppingstones, for every type of personal 
satisfaction—freedom to travel, social work, 
whatever you want out of life. 

That diploma means tomorrow is today 
for all of you. And America is yours. 

America can be a generous parent. For 
America is natural resources, America is in- 
dustry, America is rights and privileges, 
America is all of these. But it is also just one 
thing: People people who can do what they 
wish if they have the ability and understand- 
ing and education. 

If you want a good job, a stimulating 
career, and understanding of what's happen- 
ing around you, contentment and tran- 
quillity, to be involved, to express yourself— 
what's the answer? 

Education, 

And the purpose of education is you. 


Mr. President, because the need to 
motivate our high school students is so 
great today, I wanted to bring this prac- 
tical work of one of our colleagues to the 
attention of this body. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I have long 
felt that education is the single most im- 
portant factor in enabling a person to 
share in the affluence of our Nation and 
to make rational choices for his life. The 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, which first became law only 2 short 
years ago, has contributed greatly to ex- 
panded educational opportunities, and it 
has allowed us to focus on specific educa- 
tional problems. 

Title I, which is the heart of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, was designed to 
aid areas with large concentrations of 
low-income families. Aid for these areas 
has beoome more and more important 
because these are the areas which suffer 
most from the disparities among school 
districts. Especially because of the mobil- 
ity of our population—between 1955 and 
1960, 50.1 percent of Americans over 5 
years of age moved—it is necessary to 
eliminate these disparities so that our 
schoolchildren of today may be able to 
compete no matter where they may 
choose to live and work tomorrow. 

Aside from the aid for areas with con- 
centrations of low-income families, all 
areas of the States have shared the spe- 
cial services and projects grants, aid for 
school library resources and funds to 
reba State departments of educa- 

on. 

In addition, the authorization for 
operation and construction of schools in 
impacted areas has been combined with 
the Elementary Education Act. 

In my State of Virginia, these pro- 
grams provided more than $55 million 
in school aid during fiscal 1967. More 
than 125 of the 137 Virginia school dis- 
tricts benefited from title I funds and 
about 50 received impacted areas aid. 

The allotted funds represent a sub- 
stantial amount. They do not, however, 
come close to approximating the bill au- 
thorization or formula entitlement, and 
there are indications that future appro- 
priations will not approach the full au- 
thorization either. Originally, authoriza- 
tions were designed to indicate the extent 
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of need for a program to be carried out 
in its entirety. The appropriations meas- 
ure then represented the amount which 
could be allotted within the budget 
limitations. Need in the field of education 
is certainly great. The differences be- 
tween the authorization and appropria- 
tion for these programs had, however, 
become unrealistic as a guide to members 
of the Appropriations Committee. It had 
also become unrealistic in view of the 
tremendous debt projected for this fiscal 
year and the proposal for a surtax on 
incomes. In addition, these differences 
were somewhat misleading to school ad- 
ministrators in determining the amount 
of funds to be available. For these rea- 
sons, I supported an amendment to re- 
duce authorizations for upcoming fiscal 
years to the fiscal 1967 authorization 
level. There were indications that such 
reductions would have little, if any, 
effect on the actual appropriations to be 
made in these years. 

Certainly one of the virtues of the bill 
is that it seeks to expand local educa- 
tional involvement in the determination 
of policy and that it permits localities 
to plan more readily and effectively. 
Under the Senate bill, the States, be- 
ginning in fiscal 1969, will be permitted 
to administer one-third of title III and 
in the succeeding years States will gain 
more control over this aspect of the pro- 
gram. An amendment, similar to the title 
III House provision, was offered to per- 
mit States to administer all of title III, 
according to approved State plans, be- 
ginning in fiscal 1968. I supported this 
amendment, which failed on a 35 to 38 
rollcall vote. 

The merits of the legislation are many. 
But there are also the problems, par- 
ticularly in administration of the pro- 
gram. The workload and scope of re- 
sponsibilities of the Office of Education 
has expanded rapidly in recent years. 
But this expansion is no excuse for the 
attitude and approach exhibited by so 
many staff members. All too often Office 
of Education personnel have been un- 
appreciative of and ill-advised concern- 
ing local problems, as well as inconsid- 
erate and tactless in their handling of 
situations. Too many times, they have 
been indefinite, indirect, and uncooper- 
ative with local officials, who often have 
not been specifically informed of the 
steps they could take to conform to 
Federal law and policy. In a field where 
there is so much to be done, where the 
long-range results of experiments and 
policy are still open to question and 
where the futures of our children are so 
involved, I think these attitudes and ap- 
proaches are regrettable. I approve of 
the sections of the bill requiring the 
Office of Education to cite statutory au- 
thority for issuing guidelines and regu- 
lations and the section requiring the 
guidelines to be applied uniformly 
throughout the 50 States. I intend to 
watch closely the administration of these 
sections in the upcoming months to en- 
sure that congressional intent is 
followed. 

The problems we face in providing 
adequate education for our Nation are 
great. The challenge of constructive ad- 
ministration of the elementary and sec- 
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ondary education program is also great. 
But we will never overcome our problems 
unless we constantly work to develop the 
best educational methods and seek to 
provide the needed resources and serv- 
ices, I, therefore, support the elementary 
and secondary education and impacted 
areas program. 

I would like to commend the able 
Senator from Oregon for his leadership 
in guiding this bill through the long de- 
bate’ on the Senate floor and for his 
sympathetic consideration of the many 
views expressed during Senate discussion 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1967. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Although pub- 
lic education is primarily a State and 
local responsibility, I am willing to sup- 
port reasonable appropriations for sup- 
plemental Federal programs. 

After much thought, however, I reached 
the conclusion I could not support the 
pending authorization for two reasons: 

One, I feel a 3-year authorization is 
unwise as it tends to make Federal ad- 
ministrators too independent of the 
wishes of our people; second, the spend- 
ing authorization for each of the next 3 
years is more than double; yes, more than 
double the amount being spent this year. 

This huge authorization totaling $14 
billion over 3 years, seems to me to be 
unreasonable, particularly since our Na- 
tion is facing a $20 billion deficit, our tax- 
payers a heavy tax increase, and all of 
our citizens severe inflation resulting 
from deficit financing. 

The money to finance these vast spend- 
ing programs can come from only one 
source, the pockets of our wage earners. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, included among the commit- 
tee amendments to the pending measure 
is the Bilingual Education Act, which I 
wish to single out for a brief comment. 
The amendment was introduced early 
this year as a separate bill, S. 428, by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
with several cosponsors, including my- 
self. 

Senator YARBOROUGH deserves high 
tribute for his initiative and leadership 
in a significant area of public concern. 

For the Bilingual Education Act will 
make a long overdue contribution toward 
the development of learning in our 
country. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
provide needed financial assistance to 
local educational agencies to initiate and 
carry out elementary and secondary 
school programs to meet the special needs 
of the more than 3 million schoolchil- 
dren, who are educationally disadvan- 
taged because of their limited knowledge 
of the English language, or their total in- 
ability to speak it at all. 

The amendment is geared specifically 
to assist schools having a high concen- 
tration of non-English-speaking children 
from families with incomes below $3,000 
per year or receiving payments under a 
program of aid to families with depend- 
ent children. 

As noted in the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee report on H.R. 
7819, the Bilingual Education Act does 
not intend to prescribe the specific types 
of programs or projects that are needed 
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to carry out its purposes. Such matters 
are left to the discretion and judgment 
of the local school districts in order to 
encourage flexible approaches to the spe- 
cial needs of non-English-speaking chil- 
dren, and to stimulate creative solutions 
for the particular problems of a given 
school. 

Mr. President, the compelling urgency 
for greater emphasis in meeting the spe- 
cial educational needs of non-English- 
speaking schoolchildren is clearly dem- 
onstrated in the hearing record of the 
Special Subcommittee on Bilingual Edu- 
cation. 

Of primary importance, however, is the 
simple fact of the close relationship be- 
tween conditions of poverty, low educa 
tional achievements, and non-English- 
speaking ability. Employment opportu- 
nities, income levels, economic advance- 
ment—in fact, nearly all the aspects of 
personal and family well-being, and the 
health and progress of the Nation as a 
whole—are closely linked to education 
achievement and the ability of each citi- 
zen to communicate effectively with 
others. But our citizens who are severely 
disadvantaged because of language bar- 
riers are denied the opportunity to 
achieve their full potential through edu- 
cation and to participate fully and share 
in an affluent America. 

In no segment of our society, perhaps, 
is this better illustrated than among our 
Spanish-speaking population. Of the 
more than 3 million non-English-speak- 
ing students scattered across the coun- 
try, some 60 percent are Spanish speak- 
ing. Their educational disparity and 
underachievement, especially among the 
young people in the Mexican-American 
communities of the Southwest and 
Puerto Rican community of New York 
City, is a tragic commentary in the 
status of education in our Nation. It is 
one of the greater failures in our sys- 
tems of learning. Morally and education- 
ally, I do not believe we can afford to 
leave untapped this great reservoir of 
dormant talent. 

Mr. President, as originally intro- 
duced, the Bilingual Education Act 
would have applied exclusively to Span- 
ish-speaking students. Although I fully 
recognize that the major problems re- 
sulting from language barriers lay in the 
Spanish-speaking communities, I pro- 
posed broadening the bill to include all 
non-English-speaking students. 

Because of my deep personal interest 
in general immigration matters—and 
the fact that some 40 percent of the 
population of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts is of foreign stock, largely 
from non-Spanish-speaking back- 
grounds—I am keenly aware of the dif- 
ficulties confronting other language 
groups as well. Serious problems con- 
front schools and non-English-speaking 
students in Massachusetts and elsewhere 
with a heavy concentration of recent 
Portuguese, French, Italian, Greek, 
Chinese and other immigrants. The 
growing number of immigrants from 
these various backgrounds, especially 
the striking increase in the number un- 
der 20 years of age, is compounding the 
problems. 
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A good example of this is the influx 
of foreign-born children into the schools 
of New Bedford, Mass. During the last 
school year, the influx averaged nine to 
10 children weekly, and apparently con- 
tinues at this pace. The day school for 
immigrants in Boston, which has very 
limited facilities for only a few hundred 
non-English speaking students, reports 
an enrollment increase of 100 for each 
of the last 2 years. Many others were 
turned away. These local examples are 
repeated throughout Massachusetts and 
across the country. 

So I am extremely gratified that the 
Bilingual Education Act was amended 
in committee to include all non-English 
speaking children. 

Mr. President, the act is a pioneering 
effort at the national level to attack an 
old problem. It is a forthright effort to 
break down the cultural ghettos within 
our society, but in so doing to strenghten, 
as well, the heritage and enrichment 
which the presence of many racial and 
ethnic groups bring to the life of our 
Nation as a whole. It is a creative effort 
to bring non-English speaking communi- 
ties into the mainstream of our society, 
by helping to bridge the gap of their bi- 
cultural world. 

And finally, the act broadens a central 
theme in American history—equally of 
opportunity. It stands with other legis- 
lation in educational development—and 
with legislation in civil rights, poverty, 
and health—to reaffirm once again our 
Nation’s continuing pursuit of justice, 
equality, and freedom. 

(This marks the end of the proceed- 
ings which occurred following the vote 
and which were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp at this point prior to the 
vote.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have al- 
ready in the course of the debate indi- 
cated how indebted I am to the members 
of my committee both majority and mi- 
nority who have worked with me in 
bringing this bill through the Senate. 

I have emphasized that the committee 
bill carries in it the results of careful 
deliberation not only by my colleagues 
on the subcommittee but of our col- 
leagues in other subcommittees of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, particularly the Bilingual Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee and, as I indicated 
earlier, the Subcommittee on Indian Ed- 
ucation, and the Subcommittee on Mi- 
gratory Labor. 

But behind each of my colleagues who 
stood shoulder to shoulder with me are 
dedicated staff who provided an indis- 
pensible assistance to our Senate opera- 
tions. 

I therefore feel it only fitting to pay 
public tribute to the clerk of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Stewart E. McClure, who in 
this very busy session of the Congress, 
enabled us to process our hearings and 
our executive sessions expeditiously. 

Working with him was our committee 
editor, Mr. Steve Coffey and his very able 
associates from the Government Print- 
ing Office Mr. William Otley and Mr. 
Jack Sapp. Senators who have looked at 
our hearing record to which I have al- 
luded many times in this debate can well 
appreciate the magnitude of the work of 
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these craftsmen and so to them, and to 
our own Senate Printing Clerk, Tom Gay, 
I want to pay a very special tribute of 
thanks. They deserve it as do the Official 
Reporters of Debate and as does Dino 
Zagami who this time had a greater vol- 
ume of statistical material to reproduce 
accurately than on any of our other edu- 
cation bills of recent memory. 

I am greatly indebted to the council of 
the committee, Mr. John S. Forsythe and 
his associate on the minority side, Mr. 
Eugene Mittleman, for their work at all 
stages of the bill and particularly for 
their help to me here in these last few 
days on the floor. They are both highly 
competent professional associates. 

In this category also are the profes- 
sional staff members of both minority 
and majority who worked directly with 
the Education Subcommittee, Mr. 
Charles Lee, and Mr. Roy Millenson. 

I particularly wish to commend Sen- 
ator Prouty for making available to us in 
working out our problems the helpful 
counsel of Mr. Art Dufresne. And I thank 
Senators Dominick and MurPHY for the 
help given by Mr. Clayton Johnson and 
Mr. Joseph Carter, their legislative as- 
sistants. 

To the counsel of the other subcom- 
mittees, Messrs. Bob Harris, Gene God- 
ley, Fred Blackwell, and Bill Smith, I ex- 
press to them my appreciation for their 
understanding and for the cooperative 
way in which our mutual problems in 
scheduling were accommodated and for 
their contributions to the bill in full com- 
mittee and on the floor. Their work and 
the work of their legislative assistant 
counterparts in the senatorial offices like 
John Black, Ezra Ziff, and Phil McGance 
is vital to our operations. 

I should, however, place almost in the 
first rank the assistance provided by the 
floor staff of the Senate itself, as typified 
by Charles Ferris, general counsel of the 
Democratic policy committee, and by the 
associates of the legislative counsel of 
the Senate, Mr. Peter LeRoux and Mr. 
Blair Crownover. All there are lawyers’ 
lawyers. 

Work on a major bill, however, is not 
solely done by our own staff. We con- 
stantly need the work of and obtain infor- 
mation from the Department. Therefore, 
it is quite appropriate in congratulating 
Secretary Gardner and Under Secretary 
Wilbur Cohen on the basis they laid in 
our hearings for this bill, I commend to 
him the work of the Department staff, in- 
cluding Mr. F. Peter Libassi, of the Office 
of Civil Rights, and his associates, Mr. 
Warden, Mr. Yourman, and Mr. Berla. 
Further, the legal and legislative liaison 
at the departmental level under Dr. 
Ralph Huitt and his associate, Dr. Sam- 
uel Halperin, and under Mr. Theodore 
Ellenbogen of the Counsel’s office, as 
could be expected, on the basis of their 
past performance, was smooth and effi- 
cient and helpful. 

The detail and burden of the depart- 
mental assistance was carried on pri- 
marily by the Office of Education. I con- 
gratulate Commissioner Howe on the fine 
job done by the Office of Legislation un- 
der Dr. Alford, and in particular the 
services, beyond what would normally be 
expected, given by Mr. Richard Johnson, 
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Mr. Richard Smith, and Miss Jan Pitt- 
man, as well as those who worked with 
them. Many times the lights burned be- 
yond midnight in their offices. 

The Office of Legislation did a superb 
job in obtaining from the operating di- 
visions and bureaus of the Office of Edu- 
cation the factual material which under- 
lie this bill. I particularly am indebted to 
the work of Dr. Ken Simon and Miss 
Frances Ryan, of the Statistical Division, 
whose county-by-county tables, I can af- 
firm, were reviewed with appreciative 
care. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Hartke], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], 
and the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
McCartHy] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
LMr. Dopp], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] and the Séna- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. At- 
LOTT] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty! is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HickEen- 
LOOPER] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senators from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and Mr. DOMI- 
NICK], the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 7, as follows: 


No. 388 Leg.] 
YEAS—71 

Anderson Hart Montoya 
Baker Hatfield Morse 
Bartlett Hayden Morton 
Bayh Holland Moss 
Bible Hollings Mundt 

Hruska Murphy 
Brewster Jackson Muskie 
Brooke Jordan, N.C Nelson 
Burdick Jordan,Idaho Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy, Mass. Pearson 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Carlson Kuchel Proxmire 
Case Lausche Randolph 

urch Long, Mo, Smathers 
Clark Long, La. Smith 
Cooper eld Spong 
Curtis McClellan Symington 
Dirksen McGee dge 
Ervin McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Fannin McIntyre Williams, 
Fong Metcalf Yarborough 
Gore Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Mondale Young, Ohio 
Hansen Monroney 
NAYS—7 
Byrd, Va, Russell Stennis 
— Sparkman Thurmond 
NOT VOTING—22 

Aiken Griffin Percy 
Allott Harris Prouty 
Bennett Hartke Ribicoff 
Cotton Hickenlooper Soott 

Inouye Tower 
Dominick Javits Tydings 
Ellender Magnuson 
Fulbright McCarthy 


So the bill (H.R. 7819) was passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to strengthen, improve, and ex- 
tend programs of assistance for elemen- 
tary and secondary education, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
‘move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 

“agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed as passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
rise to pay tribute to a man whose service 
to the Nation as a U.S. Senator has been 
unexcelled—as a teacher, as a lawyer, as 
a leader in the improvement of education 
at all levels throughout the Nation. The 
magnificent manner in which he directed 
the passage of this latest education bill 
tells only a small part of the story of the 
senior Senator from Oregon {Mr. 
Morse]. In this body he is referred to as 
“Mr. Education,” an appellation that he 
earned many years ago with his efforts 
to improve the educational standards of 
this Nation; the intervening years have 
only strengthened the validity and ap- 
propriateness of that honored reference. 

Wayne Morse was first elected to the 
US. Senate on November 7, 1944. Since 
that time he has worked tirelessly to 
achieve for all Americans the opportu- 
nity for an education—an opportunity 
now unmatched by that afforded in any 
other nation on earth. The Nation can 
thank Wayne Morse for realizing such 
an achievement. The standard of excel- 
lence in education of which this country 
can be so proud, shall stand in history as 
a monument to WAYNE MORSE. 

In February of 1961 Senator MORSE 
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was elevated to the chairmanship of the 
Education Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
As the head of that subcommittee he has 
not only led but has shaped, molded, and 
strengthened every major education bill 
which has since been enacted by the 
Congress. But going back further, Sen- 
ator Morse has either sponsored, cCoO- 
sponsored, or supported in committee 
and on the floor every substantial edu- 
cation bill that has come before the 
Senate during his 24 years of service in 
this body. His advocacy of the tidelands 
oil for education measure in the 1950’s, 
the breakthrough in 1958 which opened 
the way for the enactment of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, both bear 
witness to his consistent position of Fed- 
eral support for all levels of education. 
In the Nation’s priorities, education has 
no peer. 

I want the Recorp to show the results 
of his work as chairman of the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee and I ask unanimous 
consent that a list of the major public 
laws enacted because of his strong sup- 
port be incorporated in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Public Law 88-204: The Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963. 

Public Law 88-210: The Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963. (NDEA extension and 
amendments carried as Part B of the Act. 
P.L. 815 and 874 included as Part C). 

Public Law 88-269: The Library Services 
and Construction Act of 1964. 

Public Law 88-665: The National Defense 
Education Act Amendments and Extension 
(1964) increased NDEA fellowships from 
1500 to 7500). 

Public Law 89-10: The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (Title IV 
expanded Cooperative Research Act of 1954). 

Public Law 89-287: The National Voca- 
tional Student Loan Assistance. 

Public Law 89-313: The School Disaster 
Act. 

Public Law 89-329: The Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 

Public Law 89-698: The International 
Educational Act of 1966. 

Public Law 90-35: The Educational Pro- 
fessions Development Act of 1967. 

Public Law 90-82: Amending the College 
Work-Study Program (1967). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
list is only partly complete. Senator 
Morse strongly advocated the enactment 
of many other measures affecting educa- 
tion; the cold war GI bill, arts and hu- 
manities legislation, the educational 
benefits granted in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, the manpower and training 
programs, and health and migratory 
labor matters. 

The record is truly outstanding; but it 
is easy to understand how the Senator 
from Oregon has compiled such an ex- 
emplary list of achievements. One need 
only observe just how ably he advocates 
a measure that gains his endorsement. 

The passage today of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act amend- 
ments is a case in point. It amply demon- 
strates the effectiveness of his advocacy. 
I know as a personal matter the immense 
sacrifice Senator Morse has made in as- 
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suming the task of managing this bill 
at this particular time. He had many 
commitments, some of great importance. 
But every Senator who has served in 
the U.S. Senate with Wayne Morse will 
readily agree that Wayne Morse always 
puts his duty to his country—tlike his 
answer to his conscience—above all else. 

In placing everything aside, he took the 
floor and steered the bill through the 
Senate obtaining overwhelming ap- 
proval. As on all measures that he han- 
dies, his broad understanding of the pro- 
visions of the proposal, his clear and ar- 
ticulate presentation, assured its adop- 
tion. 

I personally am deeply grateful to Sen- 
ator Morse for this effort. The Senate 
is deeply grateful and I want him to know 
that he is and I am confident will con- 
tinue to be “Mr. Education” in this body 
and throughout the land for many years. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Senator 
MANSFIELD is more than my majority 
leader, he is that rarest of treasures, a 
biased friend. So I thank him for what 
he has just said, but in all honesty, I 
must again assure him that our efforts 
on this bill and its predecessors were, 
and are, a common effort of all of us 
who work together on the committee, 
and it is the product of the wise counsel 
on the Senate floor that the majority 
leader has given whenever he could be 
helpful to the legislation. 

He has always justified the confidence 
we have placed in him. We are never 
disappointed in his understanding of our 
problems and his willingness to seek 
honorable solutions, often at a great in- 
convenience to his own schedules. 

So it is only on the understanding that 
his tributes are for the work of all of us, 
including his own sterling contributions, 
that I accept what he has said. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
leader about the program for the balance 
of the day and tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader I make 
the following request: 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business this afternoon 
it stand in adjournment until 12 noon 


tomorrow. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. (This order was later modi- 
fied to provide for the Senate to convene 
at 11 a.m. tomorrow.) 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
not anticipated there will be any further 
votes this afternoon. We will try to clear 
up the calendar. 
ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF ME. YOUNG OF OHIO 
TOMORROW 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
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Ohio [Mr. Youne] be permitted to speak 
for 20 minutes tomorrow after approval 
of the Journal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as far 
as the schedule for tomorrow is con- 
cerned, it is hoped to take up the con- 
ference report on postal pay rates. We 
wish to assure the distinguished Senator 
from Florida that we would like to take 
up the continuing resolution as well. 

In addition, we hope to go forward 
with the conference report on the Bank 
Holding Company Act and perhaps to 
bring up the conference report on the 
San Rafael Wilderness tomorrow. 

I might say that the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] has in- 
dicated he intends to ask for the yeas 
and nays on the conference report on 
postal pay rates. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Do I understand that 
the Senator is hopeful that the calendar 
to be cleared this afternoon would in- 
clude the District of Columbia crime bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope so. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not sure, but there 
is some possibility I might have an 
amendment in connection with that bill, 
and I might want a vote on it. I did not 
realize until a few moments ago that we 
might be taking that measure up. It may 
be that there will be no amendment 
offered, but I heard the Senator say there 
will be no further votes today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MILLER. If that happens, would 
there be an opportunity to have that bill 
taken up tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope that 
it would not discommode some Senators 
who will be here today but not tomorrow. 
That is a matter, of course, which each 
Senator must face up to. Some Senators 
will be missing. It is clear to both sides 
that this is one of those things where it 
will be taken up. 

That is about it, let me say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 


REFUSAL OF SECRETARY RUSK TO 
TESTIFY IN PUBLIC SESSION ON 
U.S. POLICIES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, our distin- 
guished Secretary of State, the Honor- 
able Dean Rusk, has now communicated 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
his un to testify in public ses- 
sion on U.S. policiés in Southeast Asia. 

A few days ago I caused to be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ex- 
change of several letters between the 
chairman of the committee and Secre- 
tary Rusk on this subject. I now ask 
that there be printed at this point in the 
Recorp a further communication by 
Senator FULBRIGHT and the reply of Sec- 
retary Rusk. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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November 30, 1967. 
Hon. DEAN Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SECRETARY: The Committee on 
Foreign Relations today discussed its invi- 
tation to you to testify in public on United 
States policies in Southeast Asia. 

While Members were not unanimous in be- 
lieving that such an appearance by you at 
this time would be desirable, it is fair to 
note that most of those present felt that a 
public exchange of views would be most 
helpful sometime before adjournment. 
There was a strong feeling that it was proper 
to discuss these policies in the legislative 
environment, inasmuch as they are unavoid- 
ably a part of public consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, December 8, 1967. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am replying to your 
letter of November 30, concerning the desir- 
ability of a public hearing with the Commit- 
tee on Viet-Nam. 

I wish to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
I am always ready to consult with any appro- 
priate committee of the Congress on Viet- 
Nam, or on other matters involving the for- 
eign policy of the United States. 

The question in this case is whether the 
hearing should be in open or in executive 
session. 

Any thorough hearing on our involvement 
in Viet-Nam would necessarily deal with 
questions of military operations and war 
planning, as well as the most delicate rela- 
tions with other governments. The Commit- 
tee is entitled to know my views on these 
questions. But because of the extreme sen- 
sitivity of these matters, I am convinced that 
they should be fully discussed only in execu- 
tive sessions of the Committee. 

I would be glad to agree—as I have with 
all other Congressional committees where I 
have appeared to discuss matters of critical 
national importance and sensitivity—to the 
prompt release of all portions of my testi- 
mony that our security interests will permit. 

As you know, Mr, Chairman, it has been 
the consistent policy of all previous Admin- 
istrations to discuss matters of this kind in 
executive session, while an armed conflict is 
in progress. The single exception to this pol- 
icy, which occurred early last year, does not 
in any way suggest that the consistent prac- 
tice of the past should be abandoned. 

To recapitulate, I am ready to come be- 
fore the Committee in executive session 
whenever the Committee desires to discuss 
our policy in Viet-Nam with me. I am ready 
to respond fully to the Committee’s ques- 
tions. I am ready to agree to the release of 
those questions and answers that may be 
released without endangering our men in 
Viet-Nam, our security interests, or our 
diplomatic efforts to end this conflict—rec- 
ognizing that our foes, as well as our friends, 
will carefully examine the record. 

I hope that all the Members of the Com- 
mittee will feel that my reply is sufficiently 
responsive. But as you point out, there are 
substantial differences of view on this mat- 
ter among the Members of your committee, 
and I believe I would encounter significant 
disagreement whatever my reply. 

I do hope that the Committee will under- 
stand the reasons for my view, even though 
not all of them may find it possible to agree 
with it. 

Sincerely, 
Dean Rusk. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, though the 
Secretary did not specifically say so, I 
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must conclude under all the circum- 
stances, that in finally deciding upon this 
breakdown in public communication be- 
tween the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, agency of the Senate in for- 
eign policy matters, and himself, the 
agent of the President in such matters, 
the Secretary has acted upon orders of 
President Johnson. 

This I must deplore because the issues 
involved could be more meaningfully ex- 
amined in public testimony than in arm- 
waving, political speeches. I hope Presi- 
dent Johnson will yet change his view 
because the road to unity lies in the 
direction of public understanding which 
can only come through public discussion 
and public examination of the issues. The 
President will find neither more unity in 
the country nor more trust of his leader- 
ship by either shunning public exami- 
nation of his policies or by giving one- 
sided interpretations of both fact and 
history in the political arena. Public 
understanding of and unity on these 
vexatious issues simply cannot be had 
in the context of a bully stomping a little 
girl. The issues are simply not that 
simple. 

The Secretary has suggested in his let- 
ter that a hearing on our involvement in 
Vietnam would deal with “questions of 
military operations and war planning.” 
I would point out, Mr. President, that the 
committee asked Mr. Rusk, and I quote: 
“to testify in public on United States 
policies in Southeast Asia.” Regrettably, 
too, the Secretary has chosen to make 
the request appear to apply directly to 
Vietnam and has chosen also to treat 
the committee’s request as though it were 
an effort on the part of a congressional 
committee publicly to examine military 
operations and war planning.” This, as I 
have pointed out, is not the case, even 
though I would venture to recall that 
General Westmoreland has already given 
a speech on military strategy for the 
next 2 years to the National Press 
Club and there responded publicly to 
questions of reporters on this subject. 

I believe that the Senate has a right 
to know and that the American people 
have a right to know whether adminis- 
tration policies are to take steps which 
further risk war with China, whether 
the administration is willing to accept a 
status of neutrality of Vietnam, whether 
this Nation is to destroy itself internally, 
and further to erode its poistion in world 
leadership in pursuit of policies upon 
which the members of the President’s 
Cabinet have been unwilling to testify 
publicly for nearly 2 years. 

Two years ago, Secretary Rusk ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in public testimony on 
our policies then prevailing in Southeast 
Asia. There was an overwhelmingly 
favorable response both because of the 
educational value of hearings and their 
contribution to the fruition of the demo- 
cratic processes, but also because of the 
incisive nature of the examination of 
issues involved. Whether the policies to- 
day are different from those of 2 years 
ago, I do not know. At least we do know 
that they are stated quite differently. 
mee our objectives the same now as 

en 
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Are these goals realistic? 

Are they attainable? 

Is our national security truly involved? 

Are we in fact in mortal peril, as Sec- 
retary Rusk has told us, in the happen- 
ings in Vietnam? 

Is self-determination for the Viet- 
namese our goal, or is our own national 
security our goal? 

Are our objectives consistent with the 
Geneva accords? 

Is the security of all of Southeast Asia 
involved? 

How do our policies affect relations be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviet Union? 
With China? Those nations with each 
other? 

These are questions on which the 
American people as well as their elected 
representatives are entitled to have 
definite answers. 

It seems to me that the democratic 
process is dealt a serious blow by this 
breakdown in public communication be- 
tween the executive and the legislative. 
It seriously affects the constitutional 
equation between the two coordinate 
branches of Government. As I have said, 
I hope that the President will alter his 
view before the Congress reconvenes in 
January. 

In any event, I shall have more to say 
on the subject at that time. 


FALSE REPRESENTATIONS IN THE 
MAILS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
871, H.R. 1411. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
1411) to amend title 39, United States 
Code, with respect to use of the mails to 
obtain money or property under false 
representations, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Sena 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with an 
amendment, on page 3, after the quota- 
tion following line 9, insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 5108(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
figure 2,577“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure “2,706”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time, and 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend title 39, United States 
Code, with respect to use of the mails to 
obtain money or property under false 
representations, and to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to increase the total 
number of positions in GS-16, GS-17, 
and GS-18 to meet certain emergency 
needs within the executive branch.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 886), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. £ 
There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of this legislation is to pro- 
tect the public from false and misleading 
advertisements which purport to sell goods 
or property of substantial value, particularly 
in the fields of medical science and real es- 
tate, which in fact are worthless or grossly 
misrepresented. 

The Subcommittee on Postal Affairs held 
hearings on a similar bill, S. 274, introduced 
by Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., after 
earlier hearings before the Special Committee 
on Aging indicated the substantial need 
for public protection from such schemes 
throughout the United States. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The civil postal fraud statute (39 U.S.C. 
4005) protects a consumer from being vic- 
timized by false representations sent through 
the U.S. mail, It protects the consumer by 
authorizing the return of his mail containing 
remittances, generally in the form of checks 
or money orders, addressed to the unscrupu- 
lous promoter. 

In order to establish a basis to issue a 
mail-stop order under the civil postal fraud 
statute, the Post Office Department is re- 
quired to prove that— 

(1) Advertising is belng used by a promo- 
ter who seeks money or property through the 
mail; 

(2) The advertising contains representa- 
tions which are material and false as a mat- 
ter of fact; and 

(3) The false representations were made 
with intent to deceive. 

Before issuing a mall-stop order, the Post 
Office Department gives an advertiser alleged 
to be violating the statute an opportunity to 
discontinue the objectionable representations 
and to return the mail he receives as a result 
of such representation. If he does not and a 
violation is established, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral issues a mail-stop order requiring the 
postmaster at the promoter’s post office of 
delivery to return to the sender any mail 
addressed to the promoter which contains 
remittances or relates to the objectionable 
representations. 

The Post Office Department is not usually 
troubled with proving the use of the adver- 
tising or that the advertising contains repre- 
sentations which are material and false as a 
matter of fact. It is seriously hampered by 
the necessity of meeting the burden of proof 
as to intent. The courts consistently have 
held that the word “fraudulent” as used in 
the statute, requires a proof of intent (Reilly 
v. Pinkus, 388 U.S.C. 269) . 

The bill will eliminate the necessity for 
establishing the intent to deceive, which is 
wholly incompatible with the underlying 
purpose of the civil fraud statute—the pro- 
tection of the public—the consumer— 
against the use of the mail to distribute false 
Tepresentations as a basis for obtaining 
money or property. 

The Postmaster General’s mail-stop order 
merely deprives an unscrupulous operator of 
the right to receive remittances through the 
mall which he has sought on the basis of 
false representations. His legal rights are 
fully protected. He receives the protection of 
the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 
551) during the proceedings at the depart- 
mental level, and he is afforded an oppor- 
tunity to discontinue the advertising which 
is alleged to contain false representations be- 
fore the mail-stop order is issued. After the 
order is issued, he can go into the U.S. dis- 
trict court for relief from the order (28 U.S.C. 
1339) and he can appeal all the way to the 
Supreme Court if he so desires. 

Post Office t files contain many 
examples of the need for this legislation so 
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that some action can be taken when evidence 
of the intent to deceive is not available. In 
1962, an investigation of the Lake Mead Land 
and Water Co. was started as the result of 
evidence that false advertising was being 
used by the promoters. A “favorite swimming 
hole” pictured in the advertising brochure 
was, in truth a cattle watering pond not even 
located on the promoters’ property, also 
various springs and wells depicted in the 
literature were not located on the property. 
By the time a conviction was obtained in 
June 1965, 3,000 persons lost an estimated 
$1 million before the enterprise was stopped 
through conviction. The promoters con- 
tinued to receive payments by mail up to 
the time of conviction. 

Another example of false representation 
occurred in 1964, and involved the sale of 
800 machines for $197.50 each. The investiga- 
tion and trial showed that the machines 
were worthless and were not, as advertised, a 
cure for varicose veins, prostate difficulty, 
arthritis, ulcers, diabetes, failing heart, and 
bleeding piles. It was not possible to prove 
that the elderly promoter of the device knew 
that the device was worthless when he ad- 
vertised it as a cure for the above-mentioned 
medical problems. 

During the fiscal year 1967, postal inspec- 
tors completed 9,836 investigations on the 
basis of complaints or other indications of 
possible fraudulent activity. Evidence ob- 
tained in 787 cases indicated fraudulent 
intent so as to warrant referral. to U.S. 
attorneys for consideration of prosecution 
under the criminal statutes. In 341, or 46 
percent, of these cases, prosecution was not 
undertaken—scarcity of proof of actual and 
conscious intent representing the basic de- 
termining factor in many instances, 

These cases involved false, but not neces- 
sarily fraudulent, claims based on the intent 
to deceive. They should have been dealt with 
under the civil statute which, if amended, 
could prevent the loss of vast sums of the 
consumer public’s money. 

Since 1962, 49 land fraud promotions have 
been stopped by successful criminal 
cutions, where the public loss is estimated as 
exceeding $50 million. What amounts of 
money are involved in false representation 
cases can only be estimated, but it is prob- 
able that it far exceeds the $50 million 
figure involving land frauds. 

There is no question that if proof of falsity 
of advertising claims was a sufficient basis 
for a civil action under the United States 
Code, vast amounts of public money could 
be saved, If the situation continues as it 
is now no action of any kind can be taken 
in the vast majority of cases involving false 
advertising promotions through the U.S. 
mail which have, and will continue to vic- 
timize, the American public. 

There are administrative statutes of the 
regulatory agencies operative against false 
advertising where intent is not an element 
of required proof, as well as criminal 
statutes. For example, the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act imposes criminal penalties for 
misbranding through deceptive packaging (21 
U.S.C. 333). Neither intent to defraud nor 
awareness of violation need be proved for 
the imposition of criminal penalty under the 
deceptive packaging seetion of that act. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
authority to undertake seizure action where 
false labeling of a product is involved and 
the establishment of intent is not required. 

The Securities Exchange Commission is 
also authorized to proceed against the use 
of a false stock prospectus without the bur- 
den of establishing intent {15 U.S.C. 77a 
and following), and the Air Pollution Act of 
1924 (33 U.S.C. 431-437), provides for criminal 
action without establishing intent. 

H.R. 1411 will rewrite the provisions of 
section 4005 of title 39, United States Code, 
relating to fraudulent and lottery matter, 
reenacting, with technical adjustments, most 
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of the provisions of the existing law. There 
is only one major substantive change. 

Subsection (a) of section 4005 now pro- 
vides for the issuance of mail-stop orders 
when the Postmaster General finds that a 
person is engaged in conducting a scheme or 
device for obtaining money or property 
through the mail by means of “false or 
fraudulent pretenses, representations, or 
promises.” 

This bill eliminates from the present 
statute the words “false or fraudulent pre- 
tenses, representations, or promises” and 
substitutes the words “false representa- 
tions.” 

The bill also eliminates the requirement 
that the letters which are to be returned to 
the sender be marked “fraudulent” or, in 
the case of lotteries, as “lottery mail,” and 
substitutes in lieu thereof a provision au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to return 
the mail appropriately marked as in viola- 
tion of these provisions. The bill does not 
make any other material changes in the 
existing law. 

H.R. 1411 is intended to overcome one of 
the existing legal loopholes consistently used 

to defraud in- 
nocent victims through the U.S. mails. It 
will eliminate the present burden of proving 
that an unscrupulous promoter who used 
the U.S. mails to obtain money or property 
by means of false representations actually 
had ‘the intent to deceive when he sent the 
false representation through the mail. 

H.R. 1411 does not change and has no effect 
on the provisions of 39 U.S.C. 4005 relating 
to lotteries. 

cost 

There is no additional cost to the Post 

Office Department involved in this bill. 


ADDITIONAL SUPERGRADE POSITIONS 


The committee has amended the bill as 
referred to add a new section 3 and provide 
129 additional positions at grade GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18 of the General Schedule 
to meet certain emergency needs of several 
executive branch agencies. 

Public hearings were held on this subject 
before the full committee on December 4, 
1967, at which time Civil Service Commission 
Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., testified as to 
the immediate needs of the executive branch 
for additional positions at the highest level 
of the career civil service. 

In 1965, the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service favorably reported a bill in- 
creasing from 2,400 to 2.500 the number of 
supergrades under the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Service Commission. This was done in 
order to meet immediate needs of the execu- 
tive branch, principally the Social Security 

tion after the enactment of the 
medicare program. 

In 1966, the House of Representatives, after 
extensive consideration of overall Govern- 
ment needs, passed the Senate-passed bill 
(S. 2393), increasing the total number al- 
located to the Commission from 2,400 to 
2,700 and increasing by 156 positions the 
number of supergrades specifically allocated 
to agencies which under existing law have a 
supergrade quota. After conference, Congress 
approved Public Law 89-682, approving 177 
positions for Civil Service Commission al- 
location and 123 positions outside of Civil 
Service Commission jurisdiction and control. 
The total number of supergrade positions 
now allocated by the Commission is 2,577. 
The committee had intended to undertake 
a thorough review of supergrade needs early 
in the first session of the 90th Congress, but 
did not do so because of the consideration of 
other important legislation. 

Section 8 of H.R. 1411 increases this to a 
new total of 2,706 positions at the supergrade 
level. 

The committee has considered the effect ot 
certam new programs created by law in re- 
cent months and recommends that the Com- 
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missioners, in determining the distribution 
of these additional positions, should take 
into account the following: 

The primary needs of the Department of 
Transportation are that of developing inte- 
grated transportation systems and conduct- 
ing indepth studies of the overall transporta- 
tion needs of the Nation. Secretary Boyd 
must be able to recruit and retain a staff 
capable of providing innovative leadership to 
the Department of approximately 100,000 
civilian employees. 

The major components of the Department, 
such as the Office of the Secretary, National 
Transportation Safety Board, Federal Rail- 
road Administration, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, U.S. Coast Guard, and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, represent the activities of approxi- 
mately 100,000 employees and a budget of $6 
billion in programs requiring standards 
development as well as operational and en- 
forcement endeavors, The bulk of the super- 
grade positions needed will fall in adminis- 
tration, policy development, standards devel- 
opment, and research. 


Public 
Law 


09 Veterinary Medical Education Act of 1966__ 


Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1 
Mental Health Amendments of 1857 
Older Americans Act Amendments of 1967__ 
Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 196: 
Mental retardation 


Description 


Clean Air Act Amendments.of 1985 


Comprehensive Health Planning end Public Health Services Amendments.of 1966___.-_____ 
— Health Professions Personnel — Aut ot 1966 
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There is a continuing need for additional 
supergrade allocation for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Growth of HEW programs can be measured 
in terms of administrative budget which has 
increased from $3.4 billion in 1960 to more 
than $12 billion in 1967. In terms of per- 
centage of the President’s administrative 
budget, the increase has been from 2.7 per- 
cent to more than 10 percent. In terms of 
legislation, there have been more than 70 
major new pieces of legislation since 1961. 
One example is the medicare program which 
covers more than 19 million older people. An- 
other example is the Office of Education ap- 
propriations which have grown from $600 
million in 1962 to nearly $4 billion in 1967. 
Trust fund ‘expenditures administered by 
HEW are up from $145 billion in 1962 to 
$29.7 billion in 1967; an increase of 105 per- 
cent, HEW has had six major pieces of new 
legislation enacted from October 1966 to the 
present time and six amendments to previous 
pieces of legislation which had significant 
impact on HEW programs. Examples are the 
following public laws: 


Enacted 


Oct. 15, 1966 


Do. 
Nov. 8, 1966 
June 24, 1967 
July 1, 1967 

3, 1967 
Dec. 4, 1967 


The committee also recommends careful 
consideration for the administrative needs 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Typical of the program growth which re- 
quires additional positions in GS-16, 17, and 
18 for HUD are as follows: In the model cities 

programs, the supplemental grants have in- 
creased to over $200 million from their 1967 
level of $11 million; the renewal assistance 
program has increased by over $100 million 
in 1968 over 1967 (8797 million to $905 mil- 
lion); the HUD program in technology and 
research has increased from less than a mil- 
lion to $10 million from 1967 to 1968; pro- 
jected for fiscal year 1968 is an increase of 
60,000 low- and moderate-income housing 
units over the fiscal year 1967 level; and an 
innovative “new-town, in-town” program has 
recently been initiated. 

The increasing workload of the Bureau of 
Customs in the Treasury Department, made 
even more complex by such technological ad- 
vances as larger passenger jets and the trend 
toward containerization, prompted a sweep- 
ing reorganization. The Bureau of Customs 
requires additional executive positions to 
provide more responsive and innovative lead- 
ership to this vital program. 

The continuing growth of activities in the 
Bureau of Customs is demonstrated by the 
following: The volume of has in- 
creased from $16 billion in 1962 to $26 billion 
in 1967; customs collected $1.6 billion in 
revenues, duties, and other taxes in 1962 and 
$2.8 billion in 1967. To handle this large vol- 
ume of imports, the Bureau of Customs proc- 
essed 1.5 million formal entries in 1962, and 
2.2 million in 1967. 

A need exists for top-level personnel in the 
new Office of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice, Department of Justice, to devise and 
apply new and more effective approaches in 
combating the criminal elements in our 
society. The concern of the Congress and 
the President for quick action on this front 
makes it imperative that imaginative leader- 
ship be brought to bear on these problems. 
Applying technological and scientific ad- 
vances to the problems of crime and de- 


veloping new techniques and programs in 


corrections, police programs and the courts 
all demand the best in executive ability. 

The committee believes that the Commis- 
sioners should give very careful consideration 
to the needs of all other executive agencies, 
particularly those with new or substantially 
expanded programs, and with particular ref- 
erence to the Department of Agriculture, 
the Post Office Department, the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The committee had decided against ap- 
proving a special authority for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. Under 
existing allocation by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the District has 30 positions in 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18. Chairman Macy 
requested an additional 20 positions and the 
establishment of a separate authority not 
subject to Commission allocation for the 
District government, 

Because there were no hearings held on the 
needs of the District government and because 
the committee continues to be unanimously 
in favor of Commission allocation of all 
positions except those presently otherwise 
authorized by law, this provision has not 
been included. The total number of posi- 
tions recommended by the committee in- 
cludes 20 which the Commission may allo- 
cate to the District government if the Dis- 
trict needs meets Commission standards. 

Further consideration of supergrade needs 
of the executive branch and agencies now 
under special authority will be considered 
as early as possible in the next session of 
Congress. 


LAND CONVEYANCE IN SALINE 
COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 893, H.R. 10864. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER, The bill 
poris be stated by title. 


Agriculture to convey certain lands in 
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Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks For- 
ests, Inc., and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, after line 21, insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 4. Section 347(b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b)(1) The Secretary shall, not later 
than October 15 of each calendar year, pro- 
claim the amount of the national marketing 
quota for the crop of cotton described in 
subsection (a) produced in the next suc- 
ceeding calendar year in terms of the quan- 
tity of such cotton equal to the estimated 
domestic consumption plus exports for the 
marketing year which begins in such suc- 
ceeding calendar year, less the estimated im- 
ports, plus such additional number of bales, 
if any, as the Secretary determines is neces- 

to assure adequate working stocks in 
trade channels until cotton from the next 
crop becomes readily available without re- 
sort to Commodity Credit Corporation stocks: 
Provided, That the Secretary may reduce the 
national marketing quota so determined for 
any crop for the purpose of reducing sur- 
plus stocks, but not below the minimum 
quota prescribed under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection. 

“(2) The national marketing quota for 
any crop shall not be less than the amount 
of the import quota in effect on August 1, 
1967, for the year beginning on such date for 
extra long staple cotton (one and three- 
eighths inches or more) in pounds converted 
to standard bales of five hundred pounds 
gross weigh“, established pursuant to section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 
1933), as amended. 

“(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the na- 
tional marketing quota shall be the mini- 
mum quota under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection for each crop of such cotton for 
which the Secretary estimates that the 
carryover of American grown extra long 
staple cotton at the beginning of the 
marketing year for the crop for which the 
quota is proclaimed (excluding any such cot- 
ton in the stockpile established pursuant 
to the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act, as amended) will be more than 
50 per centum of the estimated domestic 
consumption and exports of American 
grown extra long staple cotton for such 
marketing year: Provided, That the fore- 
going provisions of this sentence shall not 
apply for any crop for which the carryover 
so estimated is an amount equal to 50 per 
centum or less of the estimated domestic 
consumption and exports of American 
grown extra long staple cotton for the mar- 
keting year for such crop, and such provi- 
sions shall not apply to any crop following 
the first crop for which this proviso comes 
into operation. 

“(4) The provisions of paragraph (1), (2), 
and (3) of this subsection shall apply to 
the 1969 and each succeeding crop of cot- 
8 descrited in subsection (a) of this sec- 

On. 

5) The Secretary shall adjust the na- 
tional marketing quota for the 1968 crop of 
cotton described in subsection (a) so that 
such quota shall be not less than the num- 
ber of bales required to provide a national 
acreage allotment for such crop of seventy- 
seven thousand three hundred acres. The 
Secretary shall allocate the additional acre- 
age under this paragraph to States, counties 
and farms on a pro rata basis.” 
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On page 5, after line 2, insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 5. Section 101(f) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out all of the first sentence following the 
words “except that“, and substituting in lieu 
therefor the following: “notwithstanding 
any other provision of this Act, price support 
shall be made available to cooperators for the 
1968 and each subsequent crop of extra long 
staple cotton, if producers have not disap- 
proved marketing quotas therefor, through 
loans at a level which is not less than 50 per 
centum or more than 100 per centum in ex- 
cess of the loan level established for Mid- 
dling one-inch upland cotton of such crop 
at average location in the United States (ex- 
cept that such loan level for extra long staple 
cotton shall in no event be less than 35 cents 
per pound) and, in addition, through price- 
support payments at a rate which, together 
with the loan level established for such crop, 
shall be not less than 65 per centum or more 
than 90 per centum of the parity price for 
extra long staple cotton as of the month in 
which the payment rate provided for by this 
subsection is announced. Such payment with 
respect to any farm shall be made on the 
quantity of extra long staple cotton, deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, equal to either (1) 
for a farm on which the acreage planted to 
such cotton does not exceed an acreage de- 
termined by multiplying the farm acreage 
allotment by the price-support payment fac- 
tor established by the Secretary for each 
crop, the actual production of such cotton 
on the farm, or (2) for a farm on which the 
acreage planted to such cotton exceeds an 
acreage determined by multiplying the farm 
acreage allotment by the price-support pay- 
ment factor but does not exceed the farm 
acreage allotment, the actual production of 
such cotton on the farm attributable to the 
number of acres determined by multiplying 
the farm acreage allotment by such price- 
support payment factor. The Secretary shall 
establish the price-support payment factor 
for each such crop of extra long staple cot- 
ton by dividing the 1966 national acreage 
allotment for such cotton by the national 
acreage allotment proclaimed for such crop, 
except that such factor shall not be more 
than one. The Secretary shall provide for 
the sharing of price-support payments under 
this subsection among producers on a farm 
on the basis of their respective shares in the 
crop of extra long staple cotton produced on 
the farm, or the proceeds therefrom. The 
provisions of subsection 8(g) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended (relating to assignment of pay- 
ments), shall also apply to payments under 
this subsection. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is authorized to utilize its capital 
funds and other assets for the purpose of 
making the payments authorized in this sub- 
section and to pay administrative expenses 
necessary in carrying out this subsection.” 


On page 7, after line 2, insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 6. Section 347 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
sections at the end thereof to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, beginning with the 1968 crop of extra 
long staple cotton, the Secretary, if he deter- 
mines that it will not impair the effective 
operation of the program involved, (1) may 
permit the owner and operator of any farm 
for which an extra long staple cotton acreage 
allotment is established to sell or lease all or 
any part or the right to all or any part of 
such allotment to any other owner or op- 
erator of a farm for transfer to such farm; 
(2) may permit the owner of a farm to trans- 
fer all or any part of such allotment to any 
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other farm owned or controlled by him. No 
allotment shall be transferred under this 
subsection to a farm in another State or to 
a person for use in another State. The Secre- 
tary shall prescribe regulations for the ad- 
ministration of this subsection and may pre- 
scribe such terms and conditions as he deems 
necessary. 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, if the extra long staple cotton 
acreage allotment established for any farm 
for the 1968 and subsequent crops is greater 
than such allotment for the preceding crop, 
because of transfers under subsection (f) of 
this section or for any other reason, the soil 
conserving base established for the farm 
shall be reduced by the same number of acres 
that the allotment is increased for that 
year.” 


On page 8, after line 3, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 7. Section 407 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this section, 
effective August 1, 1968, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall make available dur- 
ing each marketing year for sale for unre- 
stricted use at market prices at the time of 
sale, a quantity of American grown extra 
long staple cotton equal to the amount by 
which the production of such cotton in the 
calendar year in which such marketing year 
begins is less than the estimated require- 
ments of American grown extra long staple 
cotton for domestic use and for export for 
such marketing year: Provided, That no sales 
shall be made at less than 115 per centum 
of the loan rate for extra long staple cotton 
under section 101(f) of this Act beginning 
with the marketing year for the first crop 
for which the national marketing quota for 
extra long staple cotton is not established 
under paragraph (3) of section 347(b) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. The Secretary may make such esti- 
mates and adjustments therein at such times 
as he determines will best effectuate the pro- 
visions of the foregoing sentence and such 
quantities of cotton as are required to be 
sold under such sentence shall be offered for 
sale in an orderly manner and so as not to 
affect market prices unduly.” 


And on page 9, after line 2, insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 8. Section 3 of Public Law 88-638 
(78 Stat. 1038) is hereby repealed effective 
August 1, 1968. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965 provided for a one-price program 
for upland cotton. Under that act a max- 
imum loan level for upland cotton was 
established at 90 percent of the estimated 
average world market price. That law, 
however, did not affect the support loan 
level for extra-long-staple cotton which 
remained at 60 to 75 percent of parity. 
As a result, the support loan for extra- 
long-staple cotton is out of line with that 
for upland cotton. The extra-long-staple 
cotton is moving into Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks instead of to market 
and the acreage allotment for extra- 
long-staple cotton has been reduced 
from 112,500 acres in 1964 to 70,500 acres 
in 1968. 

The committee amendments would 
correct this situation by bringing the 
price-support loan for extra-long-staple 
cotton down to a level commensurate 
with that for upland cotton. The com- 
mittee amendment would first, provide a 
price-support loan for extra-long-staple 
cotton at 144 to 2 times the support loan 
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level for upland cotton, but in no event 
less than 35 cents per pound. As in the 
case of upland cotton, payments would 
be made to producers to bring the total 
support from 65 to 90 percent of parity. 
Price support payments for extra-long- 
staple cotton, however, would be limited 
to an acreage not in excess of the 1966 
acreage allotment; second, increase the 
minimum national marketing quota to 
an amount equal to the current import 
quota, approximately 82,470 bales. Since 
the 1968 national acreage allotment has 
already been proclaimed, the bill would 
increase the 1968 allotment from 70,500 
acres to 77,300 acres, the equivalent of 
82,480 bales; third, permit Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell at market 
prices a quantity of extra-long-staple 
cotton equal to the amount by which 
estimated production falls short of esti- 
mated requirements. This is comparable 
to a similar provision for upland cotton 
and should permit each type of cotton to 
move in the market at a proper price 
relationship to the other type of cotton; 
and, fourth, permit transfers of extra- 
long-staple cotton acreage allotments 
within a State. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 909) , explaining the purposes of the 
Pill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF SECTIONS 1 THROUGH 3 OF THE 
BILL 


Sections 1 through 3 of this bill authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to convey 5.28 
acres of national forest land to Dierks 
Forests, Inc., upon condition that Dierks 
Forests, Inc. reconvey 40 acres to the United 
States. The 40-acre tract, which was conveyed 
to Dierks Forests as part of a 1959 land ex- 
change, is subject to adverse claims by 
third parties and would not have been con- 
veyed to Dierks Forests if it had been known 
to be subject to such claims. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has advised the com- 
mittee informally that while precise ap- 
praisals of the two tracts have not been made, 
it has been determined that the value of 
the 40 acres to be conveyed to the Govern- 
ment is not less than the value of the 5.28 
acres to be conveyed to Dierks Forests. The 
facts creating the need for this bill are set 
out in further detail in the attached favor- 
able report.of the Department of Agriculture. 


EXPLANATION OF THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The committee amendment, which would 
add sections 4 through 8 to the bill, deals 
with price support and acreage allotments 
for extra-long-staple cotton and is designed 
to restore the price of extra-long-staple cot- 
ton to a normal relationship with that for 
upland cotton. 

The committee amendment would estab- 
lish a compensatory payment program begin- 
ning with the 1968 crop of extra-long-staple 
cotton and would require mandatory national 
marketing quotas beginning with the 1969 
crop of such cotton with a minimum quota 
mot less than the amount of quota 
in effect on August 1, 1967, for extra-long- 
staple cotton having a length of 1% inches 
or more under section 22 of the Agricultural 
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Adjustment Act (of 1933), as amended. The 
import quota in effect on August 1, 1967, for 
the 1967-68 marketing year is 39,590,773 
pounds which converts to approximately 
82,480 standard bales (500 pounds gross 
weight). The 1968 national marketing quota 
would be adjucted so as to provide a 1963 
national acreage allotment of 77,300 acres. 
The Increased acreage would be allocated 
to States, counties, and farms on a pro rata 
basis. 

Price support would consist of loans and 
payments, The bill would provide a loan level 
at from 150 to 200 percent of the loan level 
for upland cotton, as set by the Secretary 
(but in no event less than 35 cents per 
pound). Based on a 1968 upland rate at 
20.25 cents, the 1968 extra-long-staple cotton 
loan rate could range between 35 and 405 
cents. A payment would be made to pro- 
ducers at a rate which, when added to the 
loan rate, would provide a total price sup- 
port at not less than 65 percent of the parity 
price for extra-long-staple cotton. If, for 
example, the loan rate for 1968 crop extra- 
long-staple cotton were 40 cents, the pay- 
ment rate would be 8.7 cents (based on an 
assumed parity price of 74.9 cents). Price- 
support payments would be made to pro- 
ducers on the quantity of extra-long-staple 
cotton actually produced on an acreage 
planted on the farm within the farm allot- 
ment. However, for any crop for which the 
national acreage allotment is larger than the 
1953 national allotment of 81,400 acres, a 
national factor would be obtained by divid- 
ing such national allotment by the 1966 na- 
tional allotment. This factor would be applied 
to each farm allotment and the production 
from the acreage thus obtained would 
be the maximum quantity on which pay- 
ment could be made. For example, 
if the 1970 national allotment were 
100,000 acres, the factor would be 0.814. A 
producer with a farm allotment of 100 acres 
could plant 81.4 acres and receive the price- 
support payment on the entire production of 
extra-long-staple cotton on the farm. If he 
elected to plant 90 acres instead of 81.4 acres, 
he would receive the price-support payment 
on a quantity of extra-long-staple cotton 
produced on the farm determined by multi- 
plying the actual average production per acre 
for the farm by the factored farm allotment 
(farm allotment times the national factor). 
This method of determining the amount of 
payment would apply to any planted acreage 
above 81.4 acres and within the 100-acre 
farm allotment. 

Transfers of extra-long-staple cotton farm 
allotments within the State could be author- 
ized by the Secretary beginning with the 
1968 crop. Such transfers could be by sale, 
lease, or by Owner subject to terms and con- 
ditions prescribed by regulations of the Secre- 
tary. 


A quantity of American-grown extra-long- 
staple cotton equal to the shortfall of such 
cotton (quantity by which domestic con- 


of American grown extra-long-staple cotton 
is reduced to the point that the national 
marketing quota exceeds the statutory mini- 
mum. Thereafter, no sales of CCC stocks could 
be made at less than 115 percent of the loan 
rate for extra-long-staple cotton, These re- 
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spective price levels for CCC sales of extra- 
long-staple cotton would be applicable to 
sales of stockpile extra-long-staple cotton 
under the act of July 25, 1962 (76 Stat. 218). 
Effective August 1, 1968, the provisions of 
section 3 of Public Law 88-638 relating to 
CCC export sales of extra-long-staple cotton 
would be repealed. Such repeal would in- 
clude the repeal of the provision thereof 
which requires exclusion of Public Law 480 
exports In determining extra-long-staple cot- 
ton national marketing quotas. In other 
words, such exports would be counted begin- 
ning with the 1969 quota determination. 


BACKGROUND 


Extra-long-staple cotton, which in the 
United States is grown mainly in west Texas 
(El Paso area), New Mexico, and Arizona, has 
had acreage allotment and price support pro- 
grams in effect continuously since 1954, 
These programs are carried out independ- 
ently of the upland cotton programs. With 
few exceptions farms which have extra-long- 
staple allotments also have upland allot- 
ments. 

During the Korean and past wars extra- 
long-staple cotton was a strategic fiber 
needed for parachutes, sewing thread, etc. In 
recent years manmade fibers have largely 
supplanted extra-long-staple cotton insofar 
as military needs for such items are con- 
cerned. However, extra-long-staple cotton is 
now used in blends with manmade fibers for 
certain military apparel such as jackets and 
raincoats. 

Over the years USDA and the Congress have 
dealt sympathetically with the extra-long- 
staple cotton producers for various reasons, 
some of which are (1) the Supima Association 
has carried out an aggressive promotional 
campaign with assessments of $3 per bale paid 
in by producer members and (2) the asso- 
ciation several years ago requested and ob- 
tained legislation reducing the price sup- 
port percentage of parity level substantially 
below that for upland cotton in order to 
price their cotton more competitively. 

Extra-long-staple cotton produced in the 
United States competes directly with similar 
cotton imported from Peru, Egypt, and the 
Sudan. An import quota under section 22 
limits imports to about 82,480 bales each 
marketing year. In 1965 extra-long-staple 
production in the United States was exactly 
equal to the volume of imports; in 1966 pro- 
duction was somewhat lower than the im- 
port quota; and for 1967 production is ex- 
pected to be about 15 percent lower than the 
import quota. 

Under a law passed in 1964 CCC has been 
selling some extra-long-staple cotton for ex- 
port at about 10 cents per pound less than 
U.S. market prices. Most exports have been 
financed under title I of Public Law 480. 

The loan rate for the 1966 crop (49.25 
cents) and the 1967 crop ‘47 cents) causes 
unrealistically high market prices for the 
qualities of extra-long-staple cotton which 
compete with the longer staple lengths of 
upland cotton. In other words, the low loan 
levels authorized by the 1965 act for upland 
cotton have removed the desirable price re- 
lationship which previously existed in the 
United States between upland and extra- 
long-staple cotton. 

It is the purpose of these amendments to 
correct the existing imbalance in price as 
between upland and extra-long-staple cotton. 


EXTRA-LONG-STAPLE COTTON: ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS, 1958-68 


State 1958 1959 19860 1961 1982 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
48,342 33,595 35,315 30,591 30,610 
746 509 546 472 474 
9 535 297 264 198 181 
217 113 il 98 97 
25 22,405 15,627 16,402 14,249 14,264 
39,133 27,304 28,679 24, 24,851 
644 1,179 313 77 46 23 
83,286 70,822 64,776 63,740 100,293 149,880 112, 500 77,758 81,400 70,500 70,500 
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LONG-STAPLE (OTHER THAN UPLAND) COTTON: SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, UNITED STATES, 
1950 TO DATE! 


{In thousands of bales}? 


Supply Distribution 
Year beginning Aug. 1 Carryover 
beginning Production Imports Total Consumption Exports Total 
of season 
65.0 62.2 121.2 248. 4 3152,4 152. 4 
82.4 46.0 46.1 174.5 279.5 9 79.5 
48. 3 93.5 132.5 274.3 3103.1 ‘ 103.1 
$3.7 64.5 92.1 250.3 100. 7 5 100.7 
158.4 40.9 98.4 297.7 111.6 0.4 112.0 
176.9 41.5 85.9 304. 3 2124.9 20.3 145, 2 
129. 8 49.1 93.1 272.0 3112.2 57.9 170.1 
53,3 79.7 44.6 177.6 299,4 9.7 109. 1 
121.7 81.9 85.5 289, 1 3109.1 23.5 132.6 
152.3 69.1 83,2 304.6 137.3 4.2 141.5 
154. 4 66. 0 85.7 306. 1 2148.1 2.4 155.4 
138.3 61.0 84.2 283. 6 2170.6 7.1 177.7 
190.4 109.8 82.1 282.3 3 160.6 2.7 163.3 
1199. 6 161.2 80.4 441.2 3140.7 1.6 142.3 
+ 253.2 116.7 82.7 452.6 152.3 21.2 173.5 
1259.3 85.6 87.6 432.5 140.9 5.7 146.6 
1288. 5 71.2 76.7 436.4 134.9 12,9 147.8 
s 253.8 67.0 785.6 „„ 


1 Includes American-Egyptian, Sea island, and foreign-grown 
staple upland cotton are included. 

2 American-Egyptian and Sea Island in running bales, foreign 

3 Adjusted to a cotton marketing year basis Aug. 1—July 31. 

‘ Less than 50 bales. 


cotton. In some years prior to 1963, small amounts of foreign long- 
in bales of 500 pounds. 


5 Foreign stockpile cotton included by the Bureau of the Census as of Aug. 1 was 7,168 bales in 1962, 61,168 bales in 1963, 24,474 


964, 18,307 bales 

of Aug. 1 in 1963, 60, 
¢ Preliminary and estimated. 
1 Import quota. 


SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


To dispose of surplus stocks accumulated 
in recent years and to increase domestic 
consumption of extra-long-staple cotton, the 
committee amendment would change exist- 
ing law as follows: 

(1) Reduce the loan level to about 35 to 
40 cents per pound and make payments to 
producers (about 9 to 14 cents per pound) 
on cotton produced. The total price support 
thus provided for any crop would be not 
less than 65 percent of parity. Based on 
November 1967 parity of 74.9 cents, 65 per- 
cent of parity would be 48.7 cents per pound. 
With a market price at about the loan level 
a one-price system would be in effect for 
extra-long-staple cotton; that is, cotton 
would be available for domestic consump- 
tion or export at the same price. CCC sales 
for export at reduced prices would be dis- 
continued. 

(2) The national marketing quota for any 
year would be no smaller than the import 
quota now in effect for extra-long-staple 
cotton stapling 1% inches and longer (about 
82,480 standard bales). In order to dispose 
of surplus stocks the national marketing 
quota would not be established above the 
minimum level unless (a) carryover stocks 
of U.S. grown extra-long-staple cotton were 
reduced to 50 percent or less of estimated 
domestic consumption and exports of such 
cotton and (b) the formula under section 
347(b) of the act resulted in a marketing 
quota above the minimum level. 

(3) At lower market prices consumption 
of extra-long-staple cotton would probably 
increase and eventually the marketing quota 
would be established at a level higher than 
the import quota. However, this development 
would not increase the outlay for payments 
described in item 1 since the bill limits size 
of the acreage on which payments will be 
made to the 1966 national allotment (81,400 
acres). 

(4) The national allotment for 1968 is 
70,500 acres. The minimum allotment pro- 
vision described in item 2 would cause the 
1968 allotment to be increased to 77,300 
acres on the basis of the current national 
yield. 

(5) A quantity of American grown extra- 
long-staple equal to the shortfall of such 


in 1965, 12,500 bales in 1966, and 834 bales in 1967. In bond cotton is not included; 116,609 bales as 
297 in 1964, 38,022 in 1965, and 33,284 in 1966. 


cotton (excess of domestic consumption and 
exports over production) would be made 
available for sale by COC at current market 
prices. 

(6) Farm allotments could be transferred 
from farm to farm within the State under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on December 4, I wrote to 
Mayor-Commissioner Walter E. Wash- 
ington urging that consideration be 
given to accelerating the updating of 
obsolete school buildings in the District 
of Columbia. 

Since I became chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the District of Columbia in the first cal- 
endar quarter of 1961, a total of 66 ele- 
mentary school projects have been ini- 
tiated, 17 junior high school projects 
have been initiated, and 6 senior high 
school projects have been initiated. 
These capital outlay projects provide for 
an aggregate of 2,307 rooms, for which 
funds amounting to $126,777,692 have 
been appropriated. 

In my letter to Mayor Washington, I 
stated that there are 48 obsolete build- 
ings in use during fiscal year 1968 which 
are scheduled to be replaced and that 13 
of these have been fully funded and 11 
have been initially funded. 

The estimated cost, above the fiscal 
year 1968 funding, to replace the obso- 
lete facilities would be $52,190,000. The 
cost of modernizing elementary and 
junior high schools is estimated to be 
$23,905,000. The cost of providing facili- 
ties for increased membership over the 
next few years is estimated to be 
$31,756,000, and the cost of implementing 
the new board pupil-teacher ratios at all 
levels is estimated to be $99,814,000. The 
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total funding needed to carry out this 
capital outlay program would be 
$207,665,000. 

At the present time, the public school 
plant consists of a grand total of 245 
buildings, of which one senior high school 
was erected before 1900, 33 elementary 
schools antedate 1900, and 37 classroom 
buildings were erected during the period 
1900-1920. Some of these buildings, espe- 
cially those erected in the 1900-1920 pe- 
riod, are capable of being modernized 
and would not necessarily need to be re- 
placed. In any event, although we have 
gone a long way toward replacing obso- 
lete buildings and modernizing our 
school plant, much remains to be done. 

On December 8, I wrote again to Mr. 
Washington, after having had an op- 
portunity to review his fiscal year 1969 
budget proposals, and renewed my refer- 
ence to the Board of Education’s 6-year 
construction program which “requires 
completion of 97 projects at an estimated 
cost of about $207,665,000.” I noted that 
the fiscal year 1969 portion of this con- 
struction program, which was requested 
by the District of Columbia Board 
of Education, was for 50 projects 
totaling $57,727,000, but that “only 28 
projects and $38,659,000 were approved 
in the District’s proposed fiscal year 
1969 budget.” I urged the Mayor 
that the deleted school requests be re- 
considered, stating that I realized that 
the District is faced with many requests 
from all Departments. As I pointed out 
in my December 8 letter, the proposed 
fiscal year 1969 budget “delays the com- 
pletion” of the projects in the Board of 
Education’s 6-year public works pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, as I emphasized in my 
correspondence to Mr. Washington, I do 
not consider myself competent to make 
specific proposals for accelerating com- 
pletion of the 6-year school construc- 
tion program. Nonetheless, I strongly 
believe that all budget priorities should 
be reviewed most carefully to determine 
to what extent the school construction 
program can be completed even within 
less time than that which is contem- 
plated in the Board of Education’s 6- 
year program. Perhaps the school con- 
struction program could be completed in 
4 years. How this can be done, of course, 
is a matter for the appropriate District 
government and school officials to de- 
termine, but I believe, Mr. President, 
that education should receive the high- 
est possible priority, and I have said this 
many times publicly. 

Nobody knows better than I the many 
demands that are made upon the limited 
revenues, but I believe that, with the 
proper study and emphasis, the way can 
be found to replace obsolete school facili- 
ties and modernize the school plant in 
the shortest possible time. In my opinion, 
this simply must be done, and I shall do 
everything within my power to assist in 
achieving that objective. 

It is my firm belief that one of the 
basic causes of such problems as crime, 
burgeoning welfare caseloads, illegiti- 
macy, and hard core unemployment is 
that too many of our citizens suffer from 
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a serious lack of education. To the ex- 
tent that we are able to expedite the 
achievement of a model school plant in 
the District of Columbia, we will be act- 
ing to reduce the incidence of other seri- 
ous problems in this city a quarter of a 
century away. 

In all candor I must say that I am 

disappointed with the proposed fiscal 
year 1969 budget, particularly insofar as 
it deals with the school construction 
program. I trust that action will be taken 
to rectify this disturbing shortcoming. 
It is not enough to say that there are 
other problems. It is only enough to say 
that schools are of the highest priority 
and the budget requests will be made to 
refiect this. It is not enough to say that 
the way is difficult; we must find the 
way. 
I do not presume to speak for the 
Senate or for the other body. I do say, 
however, that only those school capital 
outlay projects which are included in 
the President's budget request stand any 
chance of being funded. Those projects 
that are omitted from the budget stand 
little, if any, prospects of being restored 
or included at the congressional commit- 
tee level. Looking forward to the time 
when the President’s budget will be 
formulated, I wish to emphasize the im- 
portance of emphasizing a strong school 
capital outlay program at the present 
stage of budgetary development. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor» at this 
point my letter of December 4, 1967, ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Walter E. Washing- 
ton, Mayor-Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia; my letter of December 8, 
1967, to Mayor-Commissioner Washing- 
ton; a table showing the 6-year public 
works schedule, fiscal year 1969-74 proj- 
ects remaining to be accomplished by 
program; a table showing a comparison 
of the fiscal year 1969 Board of Educa- 
tion’s request and the Mayor’s budget 
with the total capital outlay program of 
the public schools; a table of the esti- 
mated cost above fiscal year 1968 fund- 
ing to complete the public school’s capital 
outlay programs; a table showing class- 
room buildings erected before 1900 by 
levels; a table showing classroom build- 
ings erected between 1900 and 1920, by 
levels; a table listing the buildings in the 
District of Columbia public school plant; 
a table of 48 obsolete buildings in use 
during fiscal year 1968 which are sched- 
uled to be replaced; and a table showing 
the capital outlay for projects initiated 
since March 31, 1961. 

There being no objection the items re- 
quested were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DECEMBER 4, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER E. WASHINGTON, 
Mayor-Commissioner, District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mayor WASHINGTON: I became Chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on the District of Columbia in the 
first calendar quarter of 1961. Since that 
time, a total of 66 elementary school projects 
have been initiated, 17 junior high school 
projects have been initiated, and 6 senior 
high school projects have been initiated, 
These capital outlay projects involve 1,414 
rooms in the elementary schools, 687 rooms 
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in the junior high schools, and 206 rooms in 
the senior high schools, making a total of 
2,307 rooms, for which funds amounting to 
$126,777,692 have been appropriated. 

There are 48 obsolete buildings in use dur- 
ing FY 1968 which are scheduled to be re- 
placed. Of these, 13 have been fully funded, 
11 have been initially funded in FY 1968, 
and 24 are programmed for replacement dur- 
ing the period FY 1969-FY 1974. 

The estimated cost above the FY 1968 
funding to replace the obsolete facilities 
would be $44,532,000 for the elementary 
schools and $7,658,000 for the junior high 
schools, making a total of $52,190,000. 

My purpose in writing this letter is to urge 
that serious consideration be given to up- 
dating the schedule of replacement of these 
obsolete facilities. Considering the multi- 
plicity of demands upon available funds, to- 
gether with the many other problems in- 
volved in such a building program, I realize 
that any program for replacement of the 
remaining 24 buildings and the completion 
of the 11 initially funded buildings will re- 
quire a period of some years. Nevertheless, I 
believe that every consideration should be 
given to reducing the FY 1969-FY 1974 pe- 
riod for such replacement to, at most, a three- 
year period. Perhaps it could be reduced to 
an even shorter period; on the other hand, 
all things considered, a three-year period 
may be in the realm of wishful thinking. 

I have no doubt that careful study has 
been given to the program of replacement 
of obsolete buildings and that in the judg- 
ment of those who have planned the FY 
1969-FY 1974 replacement schedule this was 
probably the best that could be hoped for in 
the light of the revenue picture, site selec- 
tion problems, construction time, etc. None- 
theless, I would like to suggest that it may 
be worthwhile to at least review the schedule 
of replacement with a view to expediting that 
schedule. It is my belief, and I know you 
share that belief, that the Nation’s Capital 
should have a model public school system, 
and it is my desire that the obsolete build- 
ings within that school system be replaced 
at the earliest date. At the present time, the 
public school plant consists of a grand total 
of 245 buildings, of which one senior high 
school was erected before 1900, 33 elementary 
schools antedate 1900, and 37 classroom 
buildings were erected during the period 
1900-1920. Some of these buildings, especially 
those erected in the 1900-1920 period, are 
capable of being modernized and would not 
necessarily need to be replaced. In any event, 
although we have gone a long way toward 
replacing obsolete buildings and moderniz- 
ing our school plant, much remains to be 
done. 

The cost of m. elementary and 
junior high facilities is estimated to be 
$23,905,000. The cost of providing facilities 
for increased membership over the next few 
years is estimated to be $31,756,000. The cost 
of implementing the new board pupil-teacher 
ratios at all levels is estimated to be $99,- 
814,000. Thus, the estimated cost above FY 
1968 funding to complete the public school 
capital outlay programs amounts to a grand 
total, including the funding needed to re- 
Place obsolete facilities mentioned above, of 
$207,665,000. 

There is no question but that the money 
to meet all of the real and imagined needs 
of the District of Columbia will never be 
forthcoming, but I have consistently main- 
tained that money spent in education re- 
turns the highest dividends. Appropriations 
for education today will help to diminish 
the cost of crime, welfare, unemployment, 
ete., a quarter of a century from now, to say 
the least. I, for one, want to continue to do 
everything in my power to see that every 
dollar, which can feasibly be expended for 
the education of our people, is provided. 
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Whether or not the public school capital 
outlay programs can be expedited beyond 
what is presently planned, I, of course, am 
not competent to say. I do, however, assure 
you of my utmost support in any effort to 
speed up the program if, in the judgment 
of your school and budget officials, it is 
possible and feasible to do so. 

I commend you on your work, thus far, in 
your new and challenging and important 
assignment as Mayor-Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 
DECEMBER 8, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER E. WASHINGTON, 
Mayor-Commissioner, District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mayor WASHINGTON: On December 4, 
1967, I wrote to you urging a review of the 
six-year public works program of the District 
Schools in order to expedite the replace- 
ment of obsolete school buildings. In my 
letter, I stated that, with regard to obsolete 
buildings, “24 are programmed for replace- 
ment during the period FY 1969-FY 1974,” 
but I have since found that Lenox and Lenox 
Annex were on the list of 24 obsolete build- 
ings in error, and should be deleted. 

Since writing to you on December 4, I have 
had an opportunity to review your FY 1969 
Budget proposals, and I have had some fur- 
ther thoughts on this matter which I wish to 
share with you. 

The District Schools’ Six-Year Construc- 
tion Program requires completion of 97 proj- 
ects at an estimated cost of about $207,- 
665,000. The FY 1969 portion of this pro- 
gram, which was requested by the D.C. Board 
of Education, was for $57,727,000 for 50 proj- 
ects. I note that only 28 projects and $38,- 
659,000 were approved in the District’s pro- 
posed FY 1969 Budget. I would strongly urge 
you to reconsider these school requests, and, 
after serving many years on the District's 
subcommittee, I fully realize that you face 
many requests from all departments. How- 
ever, it is my firm belief that one of the basic 
causes of such problems as crime, welfare, 
and unemployment is that too many of our 
citizens suffer from a serious lack of educa- 
tion; therefore, the most effective remedy 
for many of these problems will come from 
improving educational opportunities, 

For these reasons, I feel that every effort 
should be made to accelerate the completion 
of the projects in the Board of Education’s 
Six-Year Public Works Program. The pro- 
posed FY 1969 Budget delays the completion 
of this program. Should not the emphasis be 
reversed? I wish this could be done. 

I do not consider myself competent to 
make specific proposals for accelerating com- 
pletion of this six-year school construction 
program. However, I would urge that you 
review all budget priorities most carefully to 
determine to what extent you can complete 
the school construction program within less 
time, in perhaps four years. How this can be 
done is a matter for the appropriate District 
Government and school officials to deter- 
mine. Simply stated, my concern is that 
education receive the highest possible prior- 
ity, consistent with your other urgent re- 
quests. I am convinced that, to the extent 
you can expedite achievement of a model 
public school system in the Nation’s Capital, 
you will be reducing the incidence of these 
other serious problems of this city. I am sure 
you agree with me concerning this objective. 

I will appreciate your careful considera- 
tion of this request. Again, may I commend 
you on your work, to date, in your new 
appointment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 
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6-YEAR PUBLIC WORKS SCHEDULE FISCAL YEAR 1969-74 PROJECFS REMAINING TO BE ACCOMPLISHED BY PROGRAM 
REQUESTED FISCAL YEAR IN PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM OF BOARD OF EDUCATION 


— i = a S Paton do = Sx 
ec ing pi ing ing comple 
te ‘ate 
To obsolete facilities: To provide facilities for increased membership—Con. 
Previous funded and in Mayor's budget: A. Approved in Mayor’s budget—Continued 
Morgan replacement__._._...-.......... 1968 1970 1971 New Junio coe On per ae Run Parkway SE 1968 1970 1971 
Bruce - Monroe replacement. ih LAIR 1968 1970 1971 — addition 1968 1969. 1970 
Brookland replacement Pic 1968 1970 1971 B. Disallowed in Mayor's —.— 
Benning replacement iaa 1968 1969 1970 Jefferson alterations____._.........-...- 1969 1969 
Orr replacement ETE ST aX 1968 1969 1970 Roosevelt Senior addition 1969 197 1921 
Gage-Eckington teplacem ent 1968 1969 1970 New senior high, Camp Simms. 1971 1972 
B. Disallowed in Mayor’s budget: To 99 new board ratios 
Webb ne n CCrummeli . rae 1969 1970 1971 A. Approved in Mayors bi s budget: 
Peabody-Madison-H poe replacement 1969 1970 1971 West addition 1968 1969 1970 
555 — a 1969 1970 1971 Morgan pe mana addition. . — 1969 1970 1971 
onde . —.— 1969 1970 1971 Bruce-Monroe replacement addition 1969 1970 1971 
eee, ISA .  — & 
— nd-Grimke ri scl a ne 
1971 1972 1973 bar TTT 1968 1969 
1971 1972 1973 Carver addition... 1968 1969 1970 
Grant-Stevens replacement. 1971 1972 1973 New elementary 
Erare eng replacem: 1971 1972 1973 1 1968 1969 1970 
nan addition 1971 1972 1973 Burrville adi 1968 1969 
1970 1971 New Elementa; 
Congress St. SE 1968 1970 1971 
1968 1970 1971 na elementary school, 32d and Bangor 
ts. SE 1968 1970 1971 
1969 1970 1971 i 1968 1969 
1969 1969 1970 1968 1 1970 
1969 1969 1970 1970 1971 
1969 1970 1971 1969 1969 1970 
1969 1970 1971 
1969 1970 1971 1969 1969 1970 
1969 1969 0 
1969 1971 
1970 1971 1972 1969 1970 1971 
1970 1971 1972 
1970 1970 1971 1969 1970 1 
1971 1971 19 1969 1970 1971 
1971 1972 1973 1969 1969 1970 
1970 1970 1 1969 1969 
1970 1971 1972 1970 1971 
1970 1970 1971 
1971 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
1971 1971 1972 1 1973 1973 
1971 1971 1972 I 1972 1972 
1971 1971 1 1971 1972 1972 
1971 1971 1972 
1971 1971 1972 1971 1973 1974 
1971 1971 2 1971 1971 1972 
1971 1972 1973 1970 1971 1972 
1971 1972 1973 1971 1971 1972 
1971 1922 1973 1 1970 1971 
1971 1970 1972 1973 
1972 1973 1974 
1 1971 
1970 1971 1972 
1970 1971 1972 
1969 1970 1971 1972 10 
1969 1969 1970 1970 
1971 1972 1974 
1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 9) 
1968 1970 1971 1973 1974 1975 
1973 1974 
1970 1972 1974 


Source: Office of Buildings and Grounds, District of Columbia Public Schools. 
COMPARISON OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1969 BOARD OF EDUCATION S REQUEST AND THE MAYOR'S BUDGET WITH THE TOTAL CAPITAL OUTLAY PROGRAM OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Total fiscal years Board of Education's Mayor's budget Total fiscal years Board of Education’s Mayor’s bu 
1969-74 program 1 request 1969-74 program i request cong 
Number Estimated Number Estimated Number Estimated Number Estimated Number Estimated Number Estimated 
of cost of cost of cost of cost of cost of cost 
projects projects projects Projects projects projects 
To 8 
. 10 $14, 552, 000 6 
1 7.658, 000 1 
11 2,210, 000 7 
144, 8 5,625, 000 1 
junior Nigh. 3 2 1. , 00 5 25 =~ 353530 
Subtotal 28 23, 905, 000 8 5,625, 000 1 
1 Does not mede projecta for which construction was funded prior to fiscal soma barges jects receive initial funding in the Mayor's They include the Moten addition No. 2 
wi at aot ra cman © ecg , ee een nto 
ca a: ls vel th a a 
1 . dul iidings in = eis ond Te pets replace buildings in the Si baw urban renewal Monroe —— implementing Board à = 


area for which plans are indefinite, and 1 project part of an add that is completely forthe 
purpose of — Board ratios. = 
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Estimated cost above fiscal year 1968 funding 
to complete the public school’s capital out- 
lay programs 

To replace obsolete facilities: 

Elementary 
Junior high 


Elementar 22, 144, 000 
Junior high 1, 761, 000 
CFC 23, 905, 000 
To provide facilities for in- 
membership: 
Elementary ~......---..--... 6, 204, 000 
wumor high oo. So ss oes 12, 909, 000 
. CO 12, 643, 000 
een se) AE eon 31, 756, 000 
To implement new board 
ratios: 
Elementary gg 
e Te erent 
eee 
2 
Grand total 


Classroom buildings erected before 1900, 
by levels 
Senior high schools and erection date: 
Western 
Junior high schools, none. 
Vocational high schools, none. 


Elementary schools: 
1 Stevens 


Total buldings -= 
Classroom buildings erected 1900-1920 by 
levels 

Senior high schools and erection date: 
Cardozo 
Dunbar 


Shaw 
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Classroom buildings erected 1900-1920 by 
levels—Continued 


Elementary schools: 
Orr 


7 — 1908 
SBiyaties oh out eee SE 1909 
SOdEver tos es see a 1909 
F enemas 1909 
64 10 ee —/ 1909 
6:E; — 1910 


1 To be replaced. 
* To be modernized. 


Buildings—District of Columbia Public 
Schools 
Number of 
Name of building buildings 


Administration building (Franklin) an- 
nexes to Franklin; 1411 K Street NW., 
3242-A Pennsylvania Avenue SE 1 

Administration annexes (No. 1 (Ross) 
No. 4 (Webster)—girls junior-senior 
high school; No. 5 (Magruder); No. 6 
(Malcolm Scates)—rented space; No. 7 
(Phillips); No. 8 (Twining) ) 

Storage and maintenance; warehouse 
center; harbor garage; warehouse 
(Carbery); maintenance shop (Dent). 4 

District of Columbia Teachers College: 


Miner building; Wilson building... 2 
Senior high schools 1 
Junior high schools 28 
Vocational high schools - 5 

Phelps Annex (Greenhouse 1 


Elementary schools (main buildings) — 132 
Elementary school annexes: Benning, 
Birney, Crummell, Davis, Ket- 
cham—not on same site, Lenox— 
not on same site, Morgan—not on 
same site, Powell—not on same site, 


Aane e EE E a a 9 
Elementary school demountables: 

Keene, Logan, Payne, Richardson, 

„ se 


Elementary school relocatable: 
One-classroom buildings in the Ana- 


Anacostia Naval Air Station (Con- 


gress Heights Annex) 8 
Paterson) ͤ ĩͤ 0 a 2 
SOIR Nis E tas gh ie ck sian tenga E 2 
Congress Heights 2 
PTT ns mes TE A 2 
Randle Highlands 2 

Total eee wwe OF 

1— 
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Buildings Distriet of Columbia Public 
Schools—Continued 
Number of 
buildings 
Total number of elementary school struc- 
c EES E O 
Special schools: Americanization School 
(Wormley); Armstrong Adult Educa- 
tion Center; Military Road; Sharpe 
Health 


Forty-eight obsolete buildings in use during 
fiscal year 1968 which are scheduled to be 
replaced 


Fully funded buildings, 13 


School Age 
r hm wee S oeaase 84 
c TS: 83 
ETON a ak own dwn aoe 63 
Wy Be UPR os Oe ee Rae ea oe SS 76 
— E ate aan ee bee E 61 
00 wo dee eee 73 
Congress Heights 69 
FOr A N EE TE E R EINS 65 
Nichols Avenue 66 


Harrison (original 8 rooms) 
MON ñ . ñjð25 Ue 
Morgan annex (Henry Wilson) 
Orr 


Programmed for replacement fiscal year 
1969 to fiscal year 1974, 24 


r eta tee S a 
Buchanan (original 8 rooms) 
Cleveland 


Langston 
Sate ee 


2 Temporary—War-time construction, 
Sumner is to be sold as part of the central 
administration rental agreement. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECTS INITIATED SINCE MAR. 31, 1961 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Name Number Appropriation 
of rooms 


Suny wih 

ſoodrid 4 $228, 000 
Davis ai 17 711, 000 
Bancroft addition. 9 421, 154 


| 
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‘CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECTS INITIATED SINCE MAR. 31, 1961 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—Continued 


Number Appropriation 
of rooms 


F 34 $1, 118, 726 
Garrison 4 2, 151, 000 
Hartis . 31 1,351, 000 
Bunker Hill addition. 14 403, 500 
Sen 26 1, 028, 000 
Rudolph addition (2d) 212, 312 
Hendley addition 7 299, 000 
Green addition 8 210, 000 
Kimball addition 14 654, 000 
Raymond additio: 17 820, 000 
Gibbs 1. 866, 000 
McGogney. 34 1. 650, 000 
Webb addition 8 237, 000 
Slowe addition 16 945, 100 
Truesdell addi 16 1, 329, 600 
Watkins addition ll 383, 000 
Wheatley addition 14 954, 000 
Thomas addition 15 815, 400 
Tyler addition 13 1, 405, 500 

Subtotal for 22 projects 382 19, 193, 292 
26 2, 758, 000 
34 1, 350, 300 
34 2, 118, 000 
Blair-Ludiow- replace- 
2 
Blow-Pierce rep! a 3 
Brent replacement 16 934, 200 
Subtotal for 6 projects 178 12, 228, 000 
Not under construction: 
Nalle addition 13 700, 000 
Shadd addition = 10 488, 000 
Seaton replacement. RAS 34 2, 586, 100 
Sharpe health addition 7 829, 000 
Iubman 34 2,651,600 
Weatherless__ 32 2, 587, 800 
Beers addition 13 1, 089, 000 
Congress Heigh' 1,741, 000 
Ketcham addition. 16 1,573, 900 
Shaed, Lincoln Rd., and 
Douglass NME 36 2, 114, 000 
ie, Nichols Ave., and 
P: ditior w ee A it 1.33.00 
ayne addition --- i 
Š 10 905, 000 
20 1, 696, 000 
7 594, 500 
27 1. 243, 000 
14 721, 000 
Morgan replacement. = 35 1.410, 000 
Bruce-Monroe replacement 36 1, 139, 000 
Harrison addition 4 625, 000 
Brookland replacement 34 245, 000 
Langdon addition 16 199, 000 
ew k and Lane NE. 20 141, 000 
Carver addition 13 403, be 
Benning replacement. A 12 417, 
New school, 44th and Fi — 29 704, 000 
Burrville addition $ 11 372, 000 
Birney addition = 14 756, 000 
Turner addition 8 17 769, 000 
New school, Fort Stanton Pai 
_ EER CE, aa 37 160, 000 
Moten addition 12 761, 000 
jew „ Alabama and 
nL en pena 51 401, 000 
New school, 32d and Bangor 
SE 51 501, 000 
Lenox addition 19 459, 
Orr replaceme: 33 1,411, 000 
Goze delia 8 — a 1,383, 000 
age Eckington replacement.. ¥ 
75 Melocatable prexinderperion 
classrooms_.__.....-....- 5 2, 212, 500 
Subtotal for 38 projects 854 40, 623, 800 


Total for 66 elementary 


school projects__...... 1.414 72, 045, 092 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


23 1,430, 000 

37 3, 255, 000 

17 1, 160, 000 

34 2918, 000 

62 4167.000 

63 4. 187. 000 

63 6.170. 500 

299 22, 287, 500 

63 4.120, 000 

3 63 J. 451, 800 
Subtotal for 2 prolects 126 3,571, 800 
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CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECTS INITIATED SINCE MAR. 31, 1961 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Continued 


Name Number Appropriation 
; of rooms. 
Not under construction 
‘andall addition ® $461, 000 
Browne addition. 16 1, 575, 000 
Deal addition 6 613, 000 
Shaw replacement. 63 368, 000 
Taft addition . — 23 1, 309, 000 
rnet-Patterson addition © 31, 500 
New school, 53d and D SE 68 1, 074, 000 
ew school, Oxon Run 

Parkway SE cane 86 421, 000 
Subtotal for 8 projects 262 5, 852, 600 

Total for 17 junior high 
school projects 687 36, 711, 800 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS? 


Not under construction: 
Wood 


eps 


r 


5| 888888 
8 888888 


2 
8 
E 


Total for 6 projects 
Grand total for the 89 projects 
initiated since Mar. 31, 


2, 


2 
5 
3 
8 


Health, suite and lib 
eaith suite and library. x 
3 There are no senior high school projects under construction 
Seating 5,000. 
Source: Office of Buildings and Grounds, District of Columbia 
Public Schools. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor an editorial 
entitled “The City Budget,” published in 
the Washington Post of Thursday, De- 
cember 7, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Crry BUDGET 


The budget which Mayor Washington has 
asked the City Council to approve does not 
provide the funds needed to meet a broad 
spectrum of human needs in this city and it 
ought to be substantially increased. No one 
would pretend—least of all the Mayor who is 
working basically with figures he inherited— 
that this budget makes any significant re- 
sponse to the longtime deficit in human 
needs accumulated over the past generation. 

Of course, these needs involve more than 
money alone and that essential ingredient 
needs to be increased along with the ca- 
pacity to spend it wisely and intelligently on 
the complex problems of this urban com- 
munity. There is only $17 million for new 
programs in this budget. And even with 
inspired management, that is not enough to 
make a dent in an assortment of social and 
economic needs that have been accumulating 
for a hundred years. The financial deficit 
that would be produced by an attempt to 
meet all these needs might be alarming; 
but the human deficit that will be generated 
by not meeting some of them will be even 
more alarming. 

The absolute figures of the budget are too 
conservative but that is not the most serious 
reproach. A more serious reproach is that the 
figures themselves reflect more of the same 
philosophy that has governed the admin- 
istration of this city for decades. And it is 
that philosophy that the citizens of this 
community hoped would be changed by a 
new and different kind of city administration. 

It is comf to think that the new 
government will present next year a budget 
reflecting. its own and planning. 
And it is good to hope that that budget will 
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be à fairer test of the imagination, ingenuity 
and daring of the new regime. Many will be 
willing to wait until then. The social prob- 
lems of this city will not wait. 

The City Council must weigh this matter 
very seriously and soberly. Does this budget 
reflect the crisis in this community? Does 
it respond to that crisis? Would any casual 
observer know that this is the budget of a 
city which has a school system that is in a 
state of collapse? Would they discover that 
this is the budget of a city whose police 
department is depressed and defeated by a 
rising tide of urban crime? Could anyone 
learn from this budget that it has been 
prepared for a city that has yet to begin to 
deal effectively with a veritable transforma- 
tion of the economic level of is citizenry in 
the last 25 years? 

The answer is certainly “no.” And the City 
Council ought to change that answer by 
appropriate and courageous revision upward 
of all those items that have to do with the 
crisis in this city's economic, social and cul- 
tural affairs. And this, of course, will involve 
more tax revenue, too. There are just two 
kinds of municipal government, broadly 
speaking—the kind that when confronted 
with a community problem puts up the 
money to solve it and the kind that puts off 
the problem. The time is at hand to put up 
instead of put off. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate turn to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 896, H.R. 10783, I 
do this so that the bill will become the 
pending business. -> 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10783) relating to crime and criminal 
procedure in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an 
amendment, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

TITLE I 


Sec. 101. Section 397 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to the 
District of Columbia (D.C. Code, sec. 4-140), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 397. (a) An officer or member of 
the Metropolitan Police force may arrest 
without a warrant and take into custody any 
person who commits, or threatens or at- 
tempts to commit, in the presence of, or 
within the view of, such officer or member 
any breach of the peace or offense directly 
prohibited by an Act of Congress or by any 
other law in force in the District. 

“(b) An officer or member of the Metro- 
politan Police force may arrest a person 
without a warrant if he has probable cause 
to believe that such person (1) has com- 
mitted any offense listed in subsection (c) 
of this section, and (2) unless immediately 
arrested, may not be apprehended, may cause 
injury to others or damage to property, or 
may tamper with, dispose of, or destroy evi- 
dence. 

“(c) The offenses referred to in subsection 
(b) of this section are— 

(1) those offenses specified in the follow- 
ing sections of the Act of March 3, 1901: 
Section 806 (relating to assault) (D.C. Code, 
sec. 22-504), section 824 (relating to unlaw- 
ful entry) (D.C. Code, sec. 22-3102), and 
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section 829 (relating to receiving stolen 
goods) (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2205); and 

“(2) attempts to commit the offenses spe- 
cified in the following sections of the Act of 
March 3, 1901: Section 823 (relating to house- 
breaking) (D.C. Code, sec. 22-1801), section 
826 (relating to grand larceny) (D.C. Code, 
sec. 22-2201), and section 826b (relating to 
unauthorized use of vehicles) (D.C. Code, sec, 
22-2204) .” 

TITLE II 

Sec. 201. Section 927 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 24-301), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(1) When a person has been ordered con- 
fined in a hospital for the mentally ill pur- 
suant to this section and has escaped from 
such hospital, the court which ordered con- 
finement shall, upon request of the Govern- 
ment, order the return of the escaped person 
to such hospital. The return order shall be 
effective throughout the United States. Any 
Federal judicial officer within whose juris- 
diction the escaped person shall be found 
shall, upon receipt of the return order issued 
by the committing court, cause such person 
to be apprehended and delivered up for re- 
turn to such hospital. 

“(j) Insanity shall not be a defense in any 
criminal proceeding in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
or in the District of Columbia court of gen- 
eral sessions, unless the accused or his attor- 
ney in such „ at the time the ac- 
cused enters his plea of not guilty or within 
fifteen days thereafter or at such later time 
as the court may for good cause permit, files 
with the court and serves upon the prose- 
cuting attorney written notice of his inten- 
tion to rely on such defense.” 


TITLE III 


Sec. 301. (a) Any person arrested in the 
District of Columbia may be questioned 
with respect to any matter for a period not 
to exceed three hours immediately following 
his arrest. Such person shall be advised of 
and accorded his rights under applicable law 
respecting any such interrogation. In the case 
of any such arrested person who is released 
without being charged with a crime, his de- 
tention shall not be recorded as an arrest 
in any official record. 

(b) Any statement, admission, or confes- 
sion made by an arrested person within three 
hours immediately following his arrest shall 
not be excluded from evidence in the courts 
of the District of Columbia solely because 
of delay in presentment. 


TITLE IV 


Sec. 401. Section 862 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-703), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 862. (a) Whoever corruptly, by 
threats or force, endeavors to influence, in- 
timidate, or impede any juror, witness, or 
officer in any court in the District in the dis- 
charge of his duties, or, by threats or force, 
in any other way obstructs or impedes or en- 
deavors to obstruct or impede the due ad- 
ministration of justice therein, or whoever 
willfully endeavors by means of bribery, mis- 
representation, intimidation, or force or 
threats of force, to obstruct, delay, or prevent 
the communication to an investigator of the 
District of Columbia government by any per- 
son of information relating to a violation of 
any criminal statute in effect in the District 
of Columbia, or injures any person or his 
property on account of the giving by such 
person or by any other person of such in- 
formation to any such investigator in the 
course of the conduct of any criminal in- 
vestigation, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or be imprisoned not more than three 
years, or both. 
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„b) As used in this section, the term 
‘criminal investigation’ means an investiga- 
tion relating to a violation of any criminal 
statute in effect in the District of Columbia, 
and the term ‘investigator’ means an in- 
dividual duly authorized by the Commis- 
sioner or his designated agent to conduct or 
engage in such an investigation.” 
TITLE V 

Sec. 501. The definition of “crime of vio- 
lence” contained in section 1 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to control the possession, sale, 
transfer, and use of pistols and other danger- 
ous weapons in the District of Columbia, to 
provide penalties, to prescribe rules of evi- 
dence, and for other purposes”, approved 
July 8, 1932 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-8201), is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“burglary,” the following: robbery.“. 


TITLE VI 


Sec. 601. Section 803 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-501), is amended by 
inserting immediately after “for not” the 
following: “less than two years or“. 

Sec, 602. Section 823 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-1801), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 823. Burctary.—(a) Whoever shall, 
elther in the nighttime or in the daytime, 
break and enter, or enter without breaking, 
any dwelling, or room used as a sleeping 
apartment in any building, with intent to 
break and carry away any part thereof, or 
any fixture or other thing attached to or con- 
nected thereto or to commit any criminal of- 
fense, shall, if any person is in any part of 
such dwelling or sleeping apartment at the 
time of such breaking and entering, or enter- 
ing without breaking, be guilty of burglary 
in the first degree. Burglary in the first de- 
gree shall be punished by imprisonment for 
not less than five years nor more than thirty 


years. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (a) 
of this section, whoever shall, either in the 
night or in the daytime, break and enter, or 
enter without breaking, any dwelling, bank, 
store, warehouse, shop, stable, or other build- 
ing or any apartment or room, whether at 
the time occupied or not, or any steamboat, 
canalboat, vessel, or other watercraft, or rail- 
road car or any yard where any lumber, coal, 
or other goods or chattels are deposited and 
kept for the purpose of trade, with intent 
to break and carry away any part thereof or 
any fixture or other thing attached to or con- 
nected with the same, or to commit any 
criminal offense, shall be guilty of burglary in 
the second degree. Burglary in the second 
degree shall be punished by imprisonment 
for not less than two years nor more than 
fifteen years.” 

Sec. 603. Section 810 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2901), is amended by 
striking out “six months” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “two years”. 

Sec. 604. Section 869e of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-1513), is amended 
by adding the following new subsection at 
the end thereof: 1 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the giving or offering of 
any bonus or extra compensation to any 
manager, coach, or professional player, or to 
any league, association, or conference for the 
purpose of encouraging such manager, coach, 
or player to a higher degree of skill, ability, 
or diligence in the performance of his 
duties.” 

Sec. 605. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to control the possession, sale, transfer, 
and use of pistols and other dangerous weap- 
ons in the District of Columbia, to provide 
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penalties, to prescribe rules of evidence, and 
for other purposes”, approved July 8, 1932 
(D.C. Code, sec. 22-3202), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Src, 2. If any person shall commit a crime 
of violence in the District of Columbia when 
armed with or having readily available any 
pistol or other firearm, or other dan us or 
deadly weapon, including but not limited to, 
sawed-off shotgun, shotgun, machinegun, 
rifle, dirk, bowie knife, butcher knife, switch- 
blade knife, razor, blackjack, billy, metallic 
or other false knuckles, he may in addition to 
the punishment provided for the crime be 
punished by imprisonment for an indetermi- 
nate number of years up to life as determined 
by the court. If a person is convicted more 
than once of having committed a crime of vi- 
olence in the District of Columbia when 
armed with or having readily available any 
pistol or other firearm, or other dangerous or 
deadly weapon, including but not limited to, 
sawed-off shotgun, shotgun, machinegun, 
rifle, dirk, bowie knife, butcher knife, switch- 
blade knife, razor, blackjack, billy, metallic 
or other false knuckles, then, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the court shall 
not suspend his sentence or give him a pro- 
bationary sentence.” 

Sec. 606. Section 872 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2001), is amended to 
read as follows: j 

“Sec. 872. OBSCENITTY.—(&) (1) It shall be 
unlawful in the District of Columbia for a 
person knowingly— 

“(A) to sell, deliver, distribute, or provide, 
or offer or agree to sell, deliver, distribute, or 
provide any obscene, indecent, or filthy writ- 
ing, picture, sound recording, or other article 
or representation; 

“(B) to present, direct, act in, or otherwise 
participate in the preparation or presenta- 
tion of, any obscene, indecent, or filthy play, 
dance, motion picture, or other perform- 
ance; 

“(C) to pose for, model for, print, record, 
compose, edit, write, publish, or otherwise 
participate in preparing for publication, ex- 
hibition, or sale, any obscene, indecent, or 
filthy writing, picture, sound recording, or 
other article or representation; 

“(D) to sell, deliver, distribute, or provide, 
or offer or agree to sell, deliver, distribute or 
provide any article, thing, or device which is 
intended for or represented as being for inde- 
cent or immoral use; 

(E) to create, buy, procure, or possess any 
matter described in the preceding subpara- 
graphs of this paragraph with intent to dis- 


_Seminate such matter in violation of this 


subsection; 

“(F) to advertise or otherwise promote the 
sale of any matter described in the preceding 
subparagraphs of this paragraph; or 

“(G) to advertise or otherwise promote the 
sale of material represented or held out by 
such person to be obscene. 

“(2)(A) For purposes of subparagraph 
(E) of paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
creation, purchase, procurement, or posses- 
sion of a mold, engraved plate, or other em- 
bodiment of obscenity specially adapted for 
reproducing multiple copies or the possession 
of more than three copies, of obscene, inde- 
cent, or filthy material shall be prima facie 
evidence of an intent to disseminate such 
material in violation of this subsection. 

“(B) For purposes of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the term ‘knowingly’ means hay- 
ing general knowledge of, or reason to know, 
or a belief or ground for belief which war- 
rants further inspection or inquiry of, the 
character and content of any article, thing, 
device, performance, or representation de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) of this subsection 
which is reasonably susceptible of examina- 
tion. 

“(3) When any person is convicted of a 
violation of this subsection, the court in its 
judgment of conviction may, in addition to 
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the penalty prescribed, order the confiscation 
and disposal of any materials described in 
paragraph (1), which were named in the 
charge against such person and which were 
found in the possession or under the control 
of such person at the time of his arrest. 

“(b) (1) It shall be unlawful in the District 
of Columbia for any person knowingly— 

“(A) to sell, deliver, distribute, or provide, 
or offer or agree to sell, deliver, distribute, or 
provide, to a minor— 

“(i) any picture, photograph, drawing, 
sculpture, motion picture film, or similar 
visual representation or image of a person 
or portion of the human body, which depicts 
nudity, sexual conduct, or sado-masochistic 
abuse and which taken as a whole is patently 
offensive because it affronts prevailing 
standards in the adult community as a whole 
with respect to what is suitable material for 
minors; or 

“(ii) any book, magazine, or other printed 
matter however reproduced or sound record- 
ing, which depicts nudity, sexual conduct, 
or sado-masochistic abuse or which contains 
explicit and detailed verbal descriptions or 
narrative accounts of sexual excitement, 
sexual conduct, or sado-masochistic abuse 
and which taken as a whole is patently 
offensive because it affronts prevailing 
standards in the adult community as a whole 
with respect to what is suitable material for 
minors; or 

“(B) to exhibit to a minor, or to sell or 
provide to a minor an admission ticket to, 
or pass to, or to admit a minor to, premises 
whereon there is exhibited, a motion pic- 
ture, show, or other presentation which, in 
whole or in part, depicts nudity, sexual con- 
duct, or sado-masochistic abuse and which 
taken as a whole is patently offensive be- 
cause it affronts prevailing standards in the 
adult community as a whole with respect to 
what is suitable material for minors. 

(2) For purposes of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection: 

(A) The term ‘minor’ means any person 
under the age of seventeen years. 

“(B) The term ‘nudity’ includes the show- 
ing of the human male or female genitals, 
pubic area or buttocks with less than a 
full opaque covering, or the showing of the 
female breast with less than a full opaque 
covering of any portion thereof below the 
top of the nipple, or the depiction of covered 
male genitals in a discernibly turgid state; 

“(C) The term ‘sexual conduct’ includes 
acts of sodomy, masturbation, homosexual- 
ity, sexual intercourse, or physical contact 
with a person’s clothed or unclothed geni- 
tals, pubic area, buttocks, or, if such person 
be a female, breast. 


“(D) The term ‘sexual excitement’ in- 


cludes the condition of human male or 
female genitals when in a state of sexual 
stimulation or arousal. 

“(E) The term ‘sado-masochistic abuse’ 
includes flagellation or torture by or upon 
a person clad in undergarments or a mask 
or bizarre costume, or the condition of being 
fettered, bound, or otherwise physically 
restrained on the part of one so clothed. 

“(F) The term ‘knowingly’ means having 
@ general knowledge of, or reason to know, 
or a belief or ground for belief which war- 
— further inspection or inquiry or both 

“(i) the character and content of any 
material described in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection which is reasonably susceptible 
of examination by the defendant; and 

“(ii) the age of the minor. 

(o) It shall be an affirmative defense to a 
charge of violating subsection (a) or (b) of 
this section that the dissemination was to 
institutions or individuals having scientific, 
educational, or other special justification for 

on of such material. 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall apply 
to a license under the Communications Act 
of 1934 while engaged in activities regulat- 
ed pursuant to such Act. 
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“(e) A person convicted of violating sub- 
section (a) or (b) of this section shall for 
the first offense be fined not more than $3,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. A person convicted of a second or sub- 
sequent offense under subsection (a) or (b) 
of this section shall be fined not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not less than six months or more than three 
years, or both.” 

Src. 607. Section 825a of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-3105), is amended by 
striking out “or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding ten years.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “and by imprison- 
ment for not less than two years or more 
than ten years.“. 

Sec. 608. Whoever shall make or cause to 
be made to the Metropolitan Police force of 
the District of Columbia, or to any officer or 
member thereof, a false or fictitious report of 
the commission of any criminal offense with- 
in the District of Columbia, or a false or 
fictitious report of any other matter or oc- 
curence of which such Metropolitan Police 
force is required to receive reports, or in con- 
nection with which such Metropolitan Police 
force is required to conduct an investigation, 
knowing such report to be false or fictitious; 
or who shall communicate or cause to be 
communicated to such Metropolitan Police 
force, or any officer or member thereof, any 
false information concerning the commission 
of any criminal offense within the District 
of Columbia or concerning any other matter 
or occurrence of which such Metropolitan 
Police force is required to receive reports, or 
in connection with which such Metropolitan 
Police force is required to conduct an in- 
vestigation, knowing such information to be 
false, shall be punished by a fine of not ex- 
ceeding $300 or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing thirty days. 2 98 : 

TITLE VII 

Sec. 701. Section 10 of the Act of March 3, 
1933 (D.C. Code, sec, 23-610), is amended by 
inserting (a)“ immediately after “Src. 10.”, 
and by adding the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(b) An officer or member of the Metro- 
politan Police force who, in accordance with 
section 397 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relating to the District of 
Columbia, arrests without a warrant a per- 
son for committing a misdemeanor may, in- 
stead of taking him into custody, issue a 
citation requiring such person to appear be- 
fore an official of the Metropolitan Police 
force designated under subsection (a) of this 
section to act as a clerk of the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions. 

“(c) Whenever a person is arrested with- 
out a warrant for committing a misdemeanor 
and is booked and processed pursuant to 
law, an Official of the Metropolitan Police 
force designated under subsection (a) of 
this section to act as a clerk of the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions may 
issue a citation to him for an appearance in 
court or at some other designated place, 
and release him from custody. 

“(d) No citation may be issued under sub- 
section (b) or (c) of this section unless the 
person authorized to issue the citation has 
reason to believe that the arrested person 
will not cause injury to persons or damage 
to property and that he will make an ap- 
pearance in answer to the citation. 

“(e) Whoever willfully fails to appear as 
required in a citation, shall be fined not 
more than the maximum provided for the 
misdemeanor for which such citation was 
issued or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both. Prosecution under this sub- 
section shall be by the prosecuting officer 
responsible for prosecuting the offense for 
which the citation is issued.” 

Sec. 702. (a) Section 2 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish the District of Colum- 
bia Bail Agency, and for other purposes” 
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approval July 26, 1966 (80 Stat. 327) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2, There is hereby created for the 
District of Columbia the District of Colum- 
bia Bail Agency (hereinafter referred to as the 
agency“) which shall secure pertinent data 
and provide for any judicial officer in the 
District of Columbia or any officer or mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Police force issuing 
citations, reports containing verified infor- 
mation concerning any individual with re- 
spect to whom a bail or citation determina- 
tion is to be made.“ 

(b) (1) Section 4 of such Act is amended 
by redesignating subsections (d) and (e) 
as subsections (e) and (f), respectively, and 
by inserting the following new subsection 
after subsection (c): 

„(d) The agency, when requested by a 
member or officer of the Metropolitan Police 
force acting pursuant to court rules govern- 
ing the issuance of citations in the District 
of Columbia, shall furnish to such member 
or officer a report as provided in subsection 
(a).“ 

(2) The second sentence of subsection (f) 
of such section 4 (as so redesignated by para- 
graph (1) of this subsection) is amended by 
inserting , including requiring the execu- 
tion of a bail bond with sufficient solvent 
sureties,” immediately after such condi- 
tions”. 

TITLE VIII 

Sec. 801. (a) Section 5024 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “, and to youth offenders convicted in 
the District of Columbia of offenses under 
any law of the United States not applicable 
exclusively to such District and to other 
youth offenders convicted in the District to 
the extent authorized under section 5025.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“and in the District of Columbia.” 

(b) Section 5025 of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 


“$ 5025. Applicability to the District of 
Columbia 

“(a) The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia is authorized to provide facilities 
and personnel for the treatment and reha- 
bilitation of youth offenders convicted of 
violations of any law of the United States 
applicable exclusively to the District of Co- 
lumbia or to contract with the Director of 
the Bureau of Prisons for their treatment 
and rehabilitation, the cost of which may be 
paid from the appropriation for the District 
of Columbia. 

“(b) When facilities of the District of Co- 
lumbia are utilized by the Attorney General 
for the treatment and rehabilitation of youth 
offenders convicted of violations of laws of 
the United States not applicable exclusively 
to the District of Columbia, the cost shall be 
paid from the ‘Appropriation for Support 
of United States Prisoners’. 

“(c) All youth offenders commited to in- 
stitutions of the District of Columbia shall 
be under the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, and he 
shall provide for their maintenance, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation, supervision, conditional 
release, and discharge in conformity with the 
objectives of this chapter.” 

(c) The table of sections of chapter 402 
of such title is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 5025 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 
“5025. Applicability to the 

Columbia.” 

Sec. 802. Section 4122 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting in subsection (d) “(1)” 
immediately after (d)“, 

(2) by amending subsection (e) by strik- 
ing out “(e)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(2)", and by striking out “subsection (d) 
of this section” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“paragraph (1) of this subsection”, and 

(3) by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 


District of 
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„e) (i) The provisions of this chapter 
shall apply to the industrial employment 
and training of prisoners confined in any 
penal or correctional institution under the 
direction of the Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia to the extent and under terms 
and conditions agreed upon by the Com- 
missioner, the Attorney General, and the 
Board of Directors of Federal Prison 
Industries. 

“(2) The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia may, without exchange of funds, 
transfer to the Federal Prison Industries any 
property or equipment suitable for use in 
performing the functions and duties covered 
by an agreement entered into under sub- 
section (e) (1) of this section. 

“(3) Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to affect the provisions of the Act 
approved October 3, 1964 (D.C. Code, sections 
24-451 et seq.), entitled ‘An Act to establish 
in the Treasury a correctional industries 
fund for the government of the District of 
Columbia, and for other p 5 

Sec. 803. (a) Section 15-714 (a) of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) The fees and travel allowances to 
be paid any witness attending in a criminal 
case in the District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions shall be the same as those 
paid to witnesses who attend before the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia.” 

(b) Section 15-716 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code is amended by striking “not 
exceeding $500 at any one time,”. 


TITLE IX 


Sec. 901. (a) A riot in the District of Co- 
lumbia is a public disturbance involving 
an assemblage of five or more persons which 
by tumultuous and violent conduct or the 
threat thereof creates grave danger of dam- 
age or injury to property or persons. 

(b) Whoever willfully engages in a riot in 
the District of Columbia shall be punished 
by imprisonment for not more than one year 
or a fine of not more than $1,000, or both. 

(c) Whoever willfully incites or urges 
other persons to engage in a riot shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not more 
than one year or a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or both. 

(d) If in the course and as a result of 
a riot a person suffers serious bodily harm 
or there is property damage tn excess of $5,- 
000, every person who willfully incited or 
urged others to engage in the riot shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not more 
than ten years or a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or both. 

TITLE X 


Sec. 1001. CREATION or ComMMIssion.—The 
Commission on Revision of the Criminal 
Laws of the District of Columbia is hereby 
established. 

Src. 1002. MEMBERSHIP oF COMMISSION.— 
The Commission shall be composed of eleven 
members, as follows: 

(1) Two Members of the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate; 

(2) Two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; 

(3) Four members appointed by the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia one of 
whom the Commissioners shall designate as 
Chairman; 

(4) (a) One circuit judge appointed by the 
Chief Judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit; 

(b) One district Judge appointed by the 
Chief Judge of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia; and 

(c) One general sessions judge appointed 
by the Chief Judge of the District of Colum- 
bia Court of General Sessions. 

Sec. 1003. FUNCTIONS oF THE COMMIS- 
sion.—The Commission shall make a full 
and complete review and study of the statu- 
tory and case law applicable in the District 
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of Columbia for the purpose of formulating 
and recommending to the Congress a revised 
code of criminal Iaw and procedure for the 
District of Columbia. The Commission shall 
include in its recommendations proposals 
for the repeal of unnecessary or undesirable 
statutes and such changes in the penalty 
structure as the Commission may feel will 
better serve the ends of justice. 

Sec. 1004. COMPENSATION oF MEMBERS OF 
THE COMMISSION.—(a) Members of Congress 
and members of the executive and judicial 
branches of the Federal or District of Colum- 
bia governments who are members of the 
Commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services in such other branch of government; 
but they shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of duties 
vested in the Commission. 

(b) Members from private life shall each 
receive $100 per diem when engaged in the 
actual performance of duties vested in the 
Commission, plus reimbursement for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties, 

Sec. 1005, ADVISORY CommMurrer.—(a) The 
Commission shall have the power to appoint 
an advisory committee, the functions of 
which shall include advising, counseling, 
proffering to the Commission appropriate 
recommendations, and the performance of 
such other functions, not inconsistent with 
the purposes of this title, as may be assigned 
to it by the Commission. 

(b) Members of the advisory committee 
shall not be deemed to be officers or em- 
ployees of the United States by virtue of 
such service and shall receive no compensa- 
ation, but shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them by virtue of such service to 
the Commission. 

Sec. 1006. Starr OF THE COMMISSION —The 
Chairman of the Commission is authorized to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such per- 
sonnel as he deems necessary to carry out the 
Commission's functions. He is also authorized 
to procure services to the same extent as is 
authorized for the executive departments by 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, at 
rates not to exceed $100 per diem for in- 
dividuals. 

Sec. 1007. COOPERATION BY DEPARTMENT AND 
AGENCIES.—The Commission is authorized to 
request from any department, agency, or in- 
dependent instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment any information and assistance it deems 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this title; and each such department, agency, 
or instrumentality is authorized to cooperate 
with the Commission and, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, to furnish such information 
and assistance to the Commission upon re- 
quest made by the Chairman or any other 
member when acting as Chairman. 

Sec. 1008. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION; TER- 
MInatTion.—The Commission shall submit in- 
terim reports to the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Congress at such 
times as the Commission may deem appro- 
priate, and in any event within two years 
after the date of this enactment, and shall 
submit its final report within three years 
after the date of enactment. The Commission 
shall cease to exist sixty days after the date 
of the submission of its final report. 

Sec. 1009. AUTHORIZED APPROPRIATION.— 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to the District of Columbia out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
such sum, not to exceed $150,000, as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 

TITLE XI 

Sec. 1101. Whoever, prior to the date of en- 
actment of this Act, commits any act or en- 
gages in any conduct which constitutes an of- 
fense under provision of law amended by this 
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Act, shall be sentenced in accordance with the 
law in effect on the date he commits such acts 
or engages in such conduct. 

Sec. 1102. If any provision of or any amend- 
ment made by this Act or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the other provisions of or other 
amendments made by this Act and the ap- 
plication of such provisions and amendments 
to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pending 
bill is the so-called omnibus crime bill 
for the District of Columbia. It is a bill 
that is not new to the Senate. The bill 
has been before us in various forms over 
the years. It was very thoroughly and 
exhaustively discussed on the floor of 
the Senate at the last session of Con- 


It is for that reason that I am not go- 
ing to labor the argument this evening, 
but will simply highlight the main points 
of the bill. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] had 2 
minority report, and he wants to speak 
in opposition to the legislation. 

Mr. BIBLE. I know of the views of the 
Senator from Oregon, and I am not go- 
ing to be very long in my presentation. 
Certainly the Senator from Oregon can 
speak for himself. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I know ex- 
actly the position of the chairman of my 
committee. I have great respect for him. 
He and I merely have a difference with 
regard to one section of the bill. 

I have taken this position for years. 
I have to make a statement in the in- 
terest of my record and also in the in- 
terest of a good many people that have 
called me since the bill was reported. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] also signed the minority report. I 
do not see him present in the Chamber. 

It would take me 20 minutes to make 
my statement. ‘ 

Mr. BIBLE. In view of the present par- 
liamentary situation, I could get the floor 
in my own right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Either today or to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BIBLE. Either today or tomorrow. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a unanimous-consent 
request and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the request. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Ordered, That at 11:20 a.m. on Tuesday, 
December 12, 1967, the Senate continue with 
the consideration of H.R. 10783, the so- 
called District of Columbia crime bill, and 
that the vote on final passage occur thereon 
not later than 12:20 p.m.: Provided, That if 
any amendment, motion, or appeal is pend- 
ing at that time, the vote occur immediately 
thereon, to be followed immediately by third 
reading and the vote on final passage. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana also ask that 
rule XII be waived? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed, Mr. 
President. I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, it is no 
accident that I rise to talk today on the 
subject of the social security bill immedi- 
ately after the passage of one of the 
most important educational bills that 
has ever been passed by the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon, who has 
furnished leadership in education, has 
brought to us a bill that is truly land- 
mark legislation. But the education bill 
that we passed today will be of little avail 
if we adopt the philosophy incorporated 
in the social security conference report. 

Mr. President, at this point, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor an editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times on December 9. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOCIAL INSECURITY BILL 

The conference version of the Social Secu- 
rity bill is a harsh assault on the welfare 
of tens of thousands of the country’s poor- 
est families, It also represents a callous re- 
treat by the Federal Government from its 
responsibility for taking over from the hard- 
pressed cities and states a fuller share of the 
relief burden. 

The excellent measure passed by the Senate 
has been hacked into a regressive carbon 
copy of the worst of the bill as dictated by 
Chairman Wilbur Mills of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and steamrollered 
through the House without change. Its only 
really forward-looking provisions are its ex- 
panded authofizations for child health, 
family planning and day care, and even these 
have been scaled down. 

Typical of the bill’s niggardly spirit is the 
floor of $55 fixed for monthly Social Secu- 
rity benefits, as against the $70 minimum 
recommended by the Senate. How any Ameri- 
can is ted to live on $55 a month in 
this inflationary period, the conference re- 
port did not explain. The 15 per cent general 
increase in benefits the Senate had voted 
was chopped back to 13 per cent. 

The public welfare provisions are calculated 
to strip those on the relief rolls of what 
dignity has been left to them by existing 
red-tape and investigatory procedures. The 
House won in its demand for a freeze on 
the raito of children from fatherless homes 
who could qualify for welfare—a provision 
that faces the states with the option of 
sterilizing mothers or letting children starve. 
A dozen other provisions embody similarly 
degrading rules. 

Even the sections intended to encourage 
relief recipients to find jobs are made so 
barren as to be self-defeating. Thus, a Senate 
provision permitting those on welfare to keep 
the first $50 a month of outside earnings 
and half of everything over that has been cut 
to $30 and 30 per cent, a ratio so low it pro- 
vides almost no incentive. A job-training 
allowance is cut from $20 a week to $30 a 
month. 

On Medicaid the new reimbursement 
standards will vastly complicate the prob- 
lems of states that are already finding it al- 
most impossible to keep up with the cost of 
health services to the medically indigent. 
Everything about the bill moves away from 
a recognition that welfare is a national prob- 
lem in which the primary financial respon- 
sibility must rest with Washington. 

The only hope now left for anything re- 
motely approaching an adequate measure 
lies in the announcement yesterday by a 
half-dozen Senators that they would fight 
the conference report. They deserve Admin- 
istration support in opposing a bill that 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy rightly called 
“a disgrace to all Americans.” 
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Mr. METCALF. I have been in Con- 
gress for 15 years. As a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I introduced 
legislation for education. If some of that 
legislation had passed in those days, 
some of the social security problems we 
have today would not be before us. How- 
ever, if we adopt the philosophy that is 
inherent in the social security conference 
report that will be before us on Wednes- 
day or Thursday of this week, it will 
make no difference what kind of educa- 
tion bills we pass, and it will make no dif- 
ference what we do in various aspects of 
our domestic legislation, because we will 
have taken a step backward into another 
century. 

Mr. President, as the present Presiding 
Officer knows, and as my colleagues know 
who have served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and here, there are two areas 
in which the Senate occupies a different 
position than in most areas. 

One is the area in which the Constitu- 
tion provides that revenue bills must 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The other is the area of appropriations 
where, by long tradition and custom, we 
have said that the principal hearings will 
be held in the House of Representatives. 

In those two areas, the Senate has a 
duty of appeal. I am told that downtown 
and over in the House Appropriations 
Committee the word is reclama, a word 
used to distinguish the duties we have 
in the Senate in the carrying on and dis- 
cussing of general legislation which can 
be introduced either in the Senate or 
House, and the special type of appeal pro- 
cedures. So, we do not go into all the 
basic propositions of legislation on ap- 
propriation bills or on revenue bills be- 
cause of the special situation in which 
the Constitution says that revenue bills 
have to originate over in the House of 
Representatives. 

So, the social security bill which orig- 
inated in the House of Representatives 
came over to us, and our function here 
was to look at the bill and discuss the 
bill and hold hearings on it as an appeal 
procedure. Reclama is the word they use. 

Everybody recognizes that a very bad 
bill came over from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a bill that was bad in con- 
cept, a bill that destroyed our whole 
philosophy of welfare, a bill that the ap- 
peal procedure of the Senate should 
operate upon. 

So, we held hearings. We had about 
2,000 pages of hearings. We held hear- 
ings day after day, and the distinguished 
chairman of the committee did exactly 
the job that the Senate is supposed to do. 
He called people in to testify about the 
House bill, and they did testify about 
most of the provisions of the bill. 

Largely, the amendments that were 
offered were offered as a result of those 
hearings on the special bill that origi- 
nated in the House of Representatives. 

We met for many days in executive 
session in the committee, and amend- 
ments were offered. Some of those 
amendments were adopted unanimously. 
Other amendments were voted upon on 
a party basis. Dozens of committee 
amendments, however, were adopted. 

We then came to the floor of the 
Senate and discussed the social security 
legislation and the bill that the Senate 
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had reported. Other amendments were 
adopted. 

In a couple of days of conference, 
those hearing sessions, those thousands 
of pages of transcript, those debates in 
the committee, and the debates on the 
Senate floor, and the rolicall votes where 
we had adopted amendments by 2 to 1 
and 3 to 1 were appealed. And the Sen- 
ate abdicated and we went right back to 
the House bill, the bad bill that came 
over. We went right back to the bill 
that the appeal procedure had operated 
on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point, a telegram which I 
received today from Walter P. Reuther, 
president of the Industrial Union De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO. 

There being no objection the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, ' 
AFL-CIO, 
December 11, 1967. 

The conference report on the Social Se- 
curity Bill is repugnant to human needs and 
dignity. Social security benefit levels are 
totally inadequate, and the work-training 
requirements imposed on mothers by the 
conference report are unconscionable. 

The welfare benefit freeze will impose 
heavy tax burdens on local communities and 
adjustments in old age assistance and wel- 
fare standards may deprive the poorest of 
our retired citizens of any income increases 
at all. 

On behalf of more than six million mem- 
bers of the Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO, I urge you’ to vote against the 
social security conference report and sub- 
sequently to instruct conferees to insist on 
the provisions of the Senate bill. 

WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President. 


Mr. METCALF., Mr. President, I won- 
der whether the Senate is going to be a 
coequal legislative body or whether we 
are going to relegate ourselves to the 
position of the House of Lords, so that 
we register our objections and we tell 
the House of Representatives that we do 
not agree with the measures they send 
to the Senate, but when we go to con- 
ference, we go back to the same meas- 
ures. 

After weeks of hearings, weeks of de- 
bate, weeks of discussion, we are asked 
to adopt this bad, evil House bill, 

When the President of the United 
States sent up the bill, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare said: 

What really matters is what happens to 
the families. A mother might appear to be 
a good candidate for work and training on 
several grounds. Yet, special circumstances 
might make it desirable for her to delay en- 
trance into the program. If determinations 
are made according to rigid formulas inflex- 
ibly applied, if lack of imagination and fore- 
sight characterize action at the decision 
level, then the result can only be grief for 
the individuals and families involved, and 
defeat of the purposes of the program, which 
are to strengthen the family and move it 
toward independence. 


Mr. President, as an example of what 
has happened, I wish to discuss one part 
of the bill, in the light of that declara- 
tion by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Today, after I had 
been recognized, I had an opportunity to 
look over a statement that has been 
filed by the committee chairman on the 
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conference report. The conference report 
is not yet before the Senate, and I have 
only had an opportunity to glance 
through the statement that will be pre- 
sented to the Senate—a summary of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967. To- 
morrow or the day after tomorrow, I 
hope to discuss the various amendments 
in detail. But I wish to discuss a couple 
of the amendments today, to indicate 
what happened in conference. 

One of the amendments relates to the 
so-called freeze on welfare. The House 
bill provided that the proportion of all 
children under age 21 who were receiving 
aid to families with dependent children 
in each State in January, 1967, on the 
basis of a parent being absent from the 
home, would not be exceeded for Federal 
participation after 1967. So that regard- 
less of inflow and outflow-of population, 
Federal participation for dependent chil- 
dren was limited to the Federal payment 
in 1967. 

During the course of the debate on the 
education bill, I asked some questions 
about the migration of population. Ac- 
cording to the President’s manpower re- 
port of 1965, people who earn from $2,000 
to $3,000 a year migrate from State to 
State at the percentage of 28 percent. 
People who earn $6,000 and more have a 
migration average, from one State to 
another, of approximately 13 percent. So 
it can be seen that the poorer people 
move from one State to another. 

The amendment which freezes the 
amount of money to be paid to take care 
of dependent children on the basis of 
1967 payments would operate against the 
poorer people, who have the lesser in- 
come. But it would operate against all 
who migrate from one State to another. 

When the Committee on Finance held 
its hearings on this provision of the bill, 
overwhelming evidence was submitted 
against it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a list of those persons who 
gave testimony on the freeze before the 
Finance Committee be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
Lincs in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


FAVOR PROVISION IN H.R. 12080 


Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce 


Hearing 
page 


1265 
1388 


“OUR FIRST REACTION IS ONE OF CONCERN 
WITHOUT BEING SURE AS TO WHETHER 
THIS PROVISION SHOULD BE OPPOSED” 


Department of Health and Social Serv- 


ices, State of Wisconsin A262 
OPPOSE PROVISION IN H.R. 12080 
ADC ne aoe ate of Lane County, Inc., 
eee, Den EER y SB 1794 
Administration Pe pe a SES Re Sak Sn, ge 211 
CCF 415 
Alabama Department of Pensions and 
Sn he nabs aoe AT 
Allred, Zella D., Salt Lake City, Utah — A15 


American Association of University 


Women, Michigan Division — 4132 
American Civil Liberties Union - 1226 
American Nurses Association 951 
American Parents Committee 958 
American Public Welfare Association... 999 


Arthritis Foundation, New York Chap- 
ter 
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OPPOSE PROVISION IN H.R. 12080-——con, page 


Association of State Maternal and Child 
Health and Crippled Children’s Di- 


aana y saint de nee A90 
Board of Directors, Health and Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan St. Louis....A251 
Brooke, Hon. Edward W., US. Senator. 826 
Burns, Hon. John A., Governor of 
ww — A A213 
Burton, Hon. Phillip, Member of Con- 
E ˙ AA V 1537 
California Rural Legal Assistance (if 
retained, should be based on num- 
bers of families in poverty) 1926 
Central Iowa Chapter, National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers AT8 
Chafee, Hon. Jobn H., Governor of 
Rhode ß o E R eam A283 
Child Welfare League of America 1321 
Citizens’ Committee for Children of 
Mewi Mork. sie A E E AE 2019 
Cleveland Welfare Federation A35 
Colorado State Department of Public 
e ee A44 
Community Council of Greater New 
FPV 1617 
Community Service Society of New 
„ e ee ee 1517 
Congressmen Bingham, Cohelan, Don 
Edwards, Fraser, Ottinger, Rosen- 
thal, Ryan, Diggs, George Brown, 
Conyers, Farbstein, Hawkins, Kas- 
tenmeier, Resnick, Roybal, Dow, 
Scheuer, and Congresswoman Mink. A199 
Council for Christian Social Action, 
United Church of Christ......--.... --.. 
Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds, Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of New Tork 1611 
Curtis, Hon. Kenneth M., Governor of 
TTV A175 
Delaware Department of Public Wel- 
C ĩ os ca sandationneus A68 
Docking, Hon. Robert, Governor of 
„ RE ee eae eee, Alll 
Elman, Richard M., author, “The Poor- 
house State. The American Way of 
Life on Public Assistance“ A244 
Episcopal Action Group on Poverty 1733 
Evans, Hon. Daniel J., Governor of 
cc A220 
Family and Child Services of Washing- 
ff c RRR AE A 
Family Service Association of Wyoming 
Se ee ee E A105 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen- 
CFF b TA A38 
Flint, Mich., Chapter of National As- 
sociation of Social Work wine 
Governor’s Committee on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, State of Massachusetts A170 
Green, William S., member, New York 
State Assembly 1307 
HANAL State otis 35-2. emam A123 
Health and Welfare Council of Nassau 
County, Inc., Garden City, N. A258 
Health and Welfare Council of the Na- 
tional Capital Area 1487 
Hearnes, Hon. Warren E., Governor of 
111 TNA PEASY A86 
Hillcrest Children’s Services, Dubuque, 
// aa A eben A223 
Hoff, Hon: Philip H., Governor of Ver- 
MOT d PONE INN ce EEN AA 4107 
Hughes, Hon. Harold E., Governor of 
77... ĩ ES SO Sra A266 
Illinois Public Aid Commission A148 
Iowa State Board of Social Welfare.. A72 
Javits, Hon. Jacob K., U.S. Senator.. 1397 
Jewish Federation of Metropolitan 
A ↄ P Y— H 2 A104 
Kennedy, Hon, Edward M., U.S. Sena- 
ie Ee = aa Se, See eee eee 900 
Kennedy, Hon. Robert F., U.S. Sen- 
ee ˙— SO EL RE 775 


Kerner, Hon. Otto, Governor of Illinois A224 
Lindsay, Hon. John V., Mayor, New 
WOE Gry ⁵— 8 
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Hearing 
OPPOSE PROVISION IN H.R. 12080—con, page 
Las Animas County Department of 
Public Welfare, Colo___-..---------. 4174 
Los e County Board of Supervi- 
TTT A24 
Lutheran Family and Children’s Sery- 
ices of St. Louis, MO AB4 
Maine Department of Health and Wel- 
ACO RE as R ES A211 
Maine Department of Health and Wel- 
fare Advisory Committee, Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee to the Bureau 
of Social Welfare, Executive Com- 
mittee, Maine Conference on Social 
WAE a ees a ao ets | orate 
Marlin, David H., Deputy Director, 
Law Reform, Neighborhood Legal 
Services Project, Washington, D.C.. A268 
Massachusetts General Court A67 
Medical Committee for Human Rights. A118 
Moore, Hon. Dan, Governor of North 
ei 785 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 1259 
National Association of Manufacturers. A161 
National Association of Social Workers. 930 
National Committee for Day Care of 
TTT A178 
National Consumers League. A121 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
e in 1727 
National Council on Mlegitimacy..... 1476 
National Council of Jewish Women... A227 
National Council of Negro Women... 1501 
National Council of Senior Citizens 1069 
National Governors’ Conference A261 
National Farmers Union 1108 
National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers =-=- 
National Federation of Social Service 
Employees and Social Service Em- 
ployees Union 1088 
Non! ͤͤ —„ʃꝗ A100 
National Presbyterian Health and Wel- 
fare Association of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the USA 1739 
National Urban League A277 
National Welfare Rights Organization... 1463 
Northeast Neighborhood Counseling 
Center, Kansas City, Kans A33 
Oregon chapter, National Association 
of Social Workers A55 
Oregon Social Welfare Association, Inc. 1793 
Pennsylvania Department of Public 
A ee aS ae ae A253 
Physicians Forum A241 
Planned Parenthood—World Popula- 
pt ee TENA ae hl ac ah E i 1495 
Rhode Island Department of Social 
( ee PLS A283 
Rhodes, Hon. James A., Governor of 
ote ee ee Se ee Al4 
Rockefeller, Hon. Nelson A., Governor 
OE ee A240 
Shepard, Richard G——-——— unnnnnnne m 4198 
Sparer, Edward V., teacher of law of 
public assistance, Yale Law School.. 1761 
Texas State Department of Public Wel- 
r T A200 
Ector Aid Society of Washington, 
— — ar aman A275 
Bete Auto Workers 1637 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights A183 
Utah chapter, National Association of 
Sen Wan A188 
Utah Division of Welfare A106 
Volpe, Hon. John A., Governor of Mas- 
0 » 1153 
Wisconsin Welfare Council. A105 
Wyman, George K., commissioner, New 
York State Department of Social 
Series 22 1543 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
record shows that two witnesses testified 
in support of this freeze and approxi- 
mately 150 witnesses either appeared 

personally or submitted testimony 
against it. Governors from every State 
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in the Union—the Governor of the State 
represented by the present occupant of 
the chair—formally opposed this freeze. 
In the record is a report from the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference objecting to it unani- 
mously. In addition, individual Gov- 
ernors from 13 States opposed it. Sena- 
tors, Representatives, members of the 
administration, and individuals repre- 
senting organizations—all were con- 
vinced that this was bad legislation, that 
it was wrong. The only persons who 
testified in favor of the freeze were the 
Council of the State Chambers of Com- 
merce and the Puerto Rico Medical 
Association. 

As a result of that evidence and as a 
result of those hearings, the Senate 
eliminated that provision. We wrote into 
the law a provision that payment of wel- 
fare benefits would be continued in ac- 
cordance with existing law. Now we are 
told, on this appeal procedure, that the 
testimony of the Governors, the Senators, 
the Representatives, and other interested 
individuals is to be taken for nothing. We 
are told that we will have to go back to 
the House bill. 

What was the point of having all these 
people appear? What was the point of 
the debate on the floor and the discussion 
in the committee, if we are going to ab- 
dicate our responsibility to correct bad 
legislation? 

I offered an amendment on the floor 
of the Senate with respect to disability. 
I use this as another example. So far as 
disability is concerned, we did not im- 
prove the law. We took a long step back- 
ward by adopting the House provision. 
So in committee, I offered an amendment 
that coincided with the accepted pro- 
visions of the law as it applies to dis- 
ability in workmen’s compensation law, 
veterans’ disabilities, and so forth. I was 
told by members of the administration 
that the application of that amendment 
would cost a considerable amount of 
money. When we considered the bill on 
the floor of the Senate, I said: 

Let us just go back to existing law. Let 
us just continue the disability program as 
it exists at the present time. 


On the floor of the Senate that amend- 
ment was adopted, on a yea-and-nay 
vote, by a margin of 2 to 1. It merely 
went back to existing law. 

But in a couple of afternoons the con- 
ferees decided that that amendment and 
scores of others wouid not be considered 
or would not be agreed to. 

A work-training incentive program is 
set up by the proposed legislation. All of 
us felt that some incentives should be 
provided for people to take training to 
learn other skills, especially persons 
whose skills have become outmoded by 
technological changes. So the Senate de- 
cided that in order to provide such an 
incentive in the bill such persons would 
be paid $20 a week over and above their 
welfare payments, in order to induce 
them to ride the buses to go to school 
and spend their time on the learning 
opportunities they were afforded. In the 
House, that amount was cut to $30 a 
month. Mr. President, that $30 a month 
is just a subsidy for O. Roy Chalk. That 
is about how much it will cost the people 
to ride the buses to and from their work- 
training programs and work-training 
classes. 
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Mr. President, how much incentive is 
a person going to have to get off of wel- 
fare and take a training course involv- 
ing 6 hours, 7 hours, or 8 hours a day 
when all he gets now over and above his 
welfare is only bus fare back and forth? 

I bring up these situations as examples. 
In the next day or so I will be more spe- 
cific and analyze the bill in greater de- 
tail. 

The bill does increase social security 
payments by 13 percent. The House fig- 
ure was 12.5 percent. The Senate sug- 
gested that social security payments be 
increased by 15 percent. The so-called 
compromise, which was no compromise 
at all, but an abdication, was 13 percent. 
The bill increases the minimums from 
$44 to $55. That is a substantial increase 
for people who are getting minimum pay- 
ments. The administration suggested 
that it be a minimum of $70, and that 
figure was in the Senate bill. 

Many of us in the committee thought 
there should be a minimum of at least 
$100. There was a vote, and a substantial 
vote, in committee on the figure of $100. 

However, Mr. President, in scores of 
pages in the bill the only benefits that 
are being held over our heads like a club 
are these two benefits of an increase of 
13 percent for social security and an in- 
crease of minimums from $44 to $55. 

Mr. President, tomorrow I am going 
to offer an amendment to one of the bills 
that was passed by the Committee on 
Finance today increasing social security 
in accordance with what is agreed to in 
the conference report: 13 percent and 
$55. 

According to the Washington Star, in 
an Associated Press article, one of our 
conferees, who asked that his name not 
be used, said: 

We were told by the House to accept their 
provisions or there would be no bill. 


Then he said during discussions of 
what would happen if the bill did not 
survive: 

We were told we could announce to the old 


people we had killed the bill which would 
raise their benefits 13 percent. 


After this conference report was an- 
nounced and the decision of the Senate 
to abdicate on every major proposition 
was announced, the Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare said he 
did not like the bill very much but, as he 
told the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation: 

New Congresses may always reconsider 
what past Congresses have done. 


Mr. President, there are men in this 
Congress and there are men sitting in 
this Chamber who voted for the first 
social security legislation. I was a mem- 
ber of the Montana House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1937. I helped to enact the 
first social security legislation so that the 
Montana House of Representatives could 
comply and conform to the national 
legislation. 

In all the years, Congress after Con- 
gress, and year after year since then, we 
have adopted a philosophy that there 
should be some dignity, even if people 
are poverty stricken; and we have 
adopted a philosophy that people should 
have an opportunity to eat and have a 
home; and that they should have a mini- 
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mum of benefits. We have especially 
adopted a philosophy that children 
should grow up and have the care of their 
mother if it is at all possible. 

This bill, after all these years—more 
than 30—and after all the Congresses 
which have voted upon social security 
legislation, has said that we will not per- 
mit the children to have the care of their 
mothers and that we can force the 
mother to go out and work in the streets. 
We can force her to take any job that is 
offered to her. We can make her take 
training and put her children in daytime 
nurseries. 

The Senator from New York on the 
floor of the Senate offered an amend- 
ment which was overwhelmingly adopted 
that would have taken care of mothers 
and would have provided that mothers 
who are taking care of children in their 
homes would not have to abide by the 
work provisions of the bill. That measure 
was eliminated in conference. 

Mr. President, this is a bill that goes 
back to the pre-Revolutionary idea that 
if you do not work you do not eat. I can 
remember back in the days of the depres- 
sion when you did not have jobs, you 
did not have training, and you did not 
have the background necessary to get 
even the kinds of jobs that were offered, 

We said that people should have the 
opportunity to continue to live on a dig- 
nified basis. All through the years since 
then we have adopted that philosophy. 
To my mind it was a good philosophy 
then, it is a good basic tenet today, and 
this is no time for the Assistant Secre- 
tary to say, Well, new Congresses may 
reconsider what we do on this bill.” 

Mr. President, this bill does give some 
increased benefits to people who are re- 
ceiving social security. However, what it 
does to families, what it does to moth- 
ers, and what it does to the boys and girls 
of America is so bad, and the basic legis- 
lation is so bad, that we can wait a 
month or so, and we do not have to wait 
that long if we adopt my suggestion. We 
can wait a little time to increase the pay- 
ments to these other people and take 
care of our basic responsibilities. 

I say to the people who think they will 
get the benefits of 13 percent, or a mini- 
mum of $55, that many of them are not 
going to get that, because there is a pro- 
vision in the bill that the additional 
money obtained as social security pay- 
ments, if one is on welfare, can be taken 
away from him. 

Mr. President, just to point that up, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, which explains more elo- 
quently than I can, two letters with at- 
tachments from my constituents, who 
present exactly the problems I am talk- 
ing about. 

There being no objection, the letters 
with attachments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NOVEMBER 22, 1967. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of a letter I have previously 
written to the State of Montana Department 
of Public Welfare together with a copy of 
the letter I received in reply, both of which 
are self-explanatory. 

I am not the only person who is being 
hurt by these policies and I wonder if you 
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are aware of the situation that exists. I know 
you will help us if there is anything possible 
that you can do. 

I would appreciate it very much if you will 
see what can be done and let me know why 
the federal government requires this in face 
of the increased cost of living. I hope that 
you can see that the matter is corrected. 

With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


STATE oF MONTANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Helena, Mont., November 14, 1967. 

Dear Mr. : I have your letter of No- 
vember 10 which concerns your income from 
Social Security Benefits. I certainly have a 
sympathetic understanding of your prob- 
lem. At this time, however, there is nothing 
that this Department can do to help you 
keep both an increase in Benefits with no 
reduction in your old age assistance. This is 
a Federal regulation over which we have no 
authority. 

It may be possible, with the anticipated 
15% increase in Social Security, there will 
be no reduction in old age assistance grants, 
but, as before stated, this is completely 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I am sorry that I cannot be of some help 
to you, 

Sincerely yours, 


W. J. Fouse, 
Administrator. 
NOVEMBER 10, 1967. 
STATE WELFARE COMMISSION, 
State Capitol, 
Helena, Mont. 
Attention: Mr. Fouse, State Administrator. 

Dran Mn. Fouse: I am eighty-four years 
old and have been retired for a number of 
years. I draw Social Security benefits in the 
amount of $62.00 per month and welfare 
benefits in the amount of $48.00 per month, 
making a total of $110.00. 

I live by myself and have an apartment 
which costs me $50.00 per month. It is fur- 
nished and this price includes all utilities. 
It is the cheapest apartment that I can find 
which is decent. It has a private bathroom 
and other apartments that are cheaper are 
not fit for a person to live in, as you can 
well imagine. 

In the past, each time Social Security pay- 
ments have been increased, my welfare check 
has been decreased in the same amount. I do 
not have enough to properly take care of 
myself at the present time. I am looking for- 
ward to the increase in Social Security bene- 
fits which apparently will soon come to pass 
and will apparently be about a 15% increase. 

Would you please see that my welfare 
check is not reduced by the same amount 
as my Social Security check is increased? I 
don't think it is fair because the reason the 
Social Security benefits are increased is that 
the government recognizes that the cost of 
living has increased to the point where Social 
Security recipients just have to have more 
money in order to live. This increase would 
give me about $9.00 per month more and it 
is what I need in order to properly take care 
of myself. 

I have talked to my welfare case worker 
here, Mrs. Wallin, and she has suggested that 
I write to you directly. I would appreciate 
very much hearing from you and will look 
forward to your being able to help me in the 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Avucusrt 18, 1967. 
Re: House Bill 12080. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR METCALF: I have been dis- 
turbed about a number of sections of House 
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Bill 12080, particularly that section which 
attempts to limit the number of children 
who would be eligible to receive ADC by es- 
tablishing a quota of children for whom the 
Department of Public Welfare could receive 
Federal matching funds. This attempt to 
predetermine the need for this type of as- 
sistance does not take into acount economic 
conditions, automation, and employment 
conditions which we have no reason to doubt 
will continue to be fluid and changing at 
least in the forseeable future. As one of the 
many consequences of such a harsh action 
it is easy to forsee that families will be forced 
to separate for economic reasons only. Family 
breakdown is one of the greatest contributors 
to poverty in our Nation and such action 
seems to be deliberately placing our society 
in jeopardy. 

This burden will not rest solely upon the 
poor. Migration pattern of the disadvantaged 
from the rural areas, particularly in the 
South, to the metropolitan areas is a well 
established trend. The awesome burden this 
has placed on the inner city has been re- 
cently demonstrated in Watts in 1965 and in 
the Detroits and Newarks of 1967. This bur- 
den and resulting problem can only be in- 
creased, A quota system for ADC will have 
the effect of providing the city with an 
ever-increasing number of families needing 
assistance and ever-diminishing resources 
in which to provide this assistance. 
Decreasing the amount of Federal sup- 
port for a metropolitan area cannot 
be the answer to urban problems. 

That section of House Bill 12080 which 
would require a plan of self-support for all 
unmarried and divorced, separated and de- 
serted mothers fails to take into considera- 
tion that mothers on ADC are not necessarily 
poor mothers and that enforced separation 
from a single parent might be more damag- 
ing than separation from two adequate par- 
ents. What will become of the children of 
this new group of working mothers? The 
present scarcity of adequate day care facili- 
ties and other facilities for substiute child 
care will not be easily remedied. The majority 
of unmarried mothers who are currently 
recipients of ADC will without question 
require considerable training and perhaps 
much basic education before they will be 
employable in today's job market. One can 
not help but wonder where these training 
facilities will come from. 

We are all concerned about the ever-in- 
creasing cycle of poverty and dependency in 
our nation. We are concerned about the de- 
terioration of our cities but we must face the 
fact that we are in the midst of a great social 
revolution. Forcing that minority of the poor 
who are recipients of public welfare to bear 
the burden of our confusion and anger will 
not halt the changes going on in society in 
general. Children are important to us. If we 
lose sight of this fact we face the prospect of 
yet another generation who will disassociate 
themselves from responsible society. Depriv- 
ing already deprived people will not produce 
the kind of self-sufficiency which is our de- 
sire for everyone. 

Again we that changes are 
needed, however, it would appear that a few 
sections in House Bill 12080 provides more 
problems than solutions. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, tomor- 
row, and the next day, I shall speak in 
greater detail about the bill. This is a 
bad bill. It was recognized to be a bad 
bill when it came over from the House of 
Representatives. During the course of 
the hearings—2,000 pages of it—witness 
after witness came in and testified in 
opposition to the legislation. This is 
essentially the bill that passed the House. 
The bill should be voted down. We 
should have another opportunity to 
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take care of the old, the poverty stricken, 
and the unfortunate of the people of 
America and give them the cost of living 
increase to which they are entitled, to 
give them the benefits of an affluent so- 
ciety which the majority of Americans 
now enjoy. 

We must not take the first step back- 
wards in 33 years of welfare and social 
security legislation. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
A.M, TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the previous 
order calling for the Senate to convene at 
12 o’clock tomorrow be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business this evening, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR YOUNG 
OF OHIO TOMORROW MORNING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
be recognized tomorrow morning, at the 
conclusion of the reading of the Journal, 
for not to exceed 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M, 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
December 12, 1967, at 11 a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, DECEMBER 11, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts.—Colossians 3: 15. 

O God, our Father, who art above us 
and yet within us, afar off yet very near, 
we pause in silence before Thee knowing 
that with Thee all of life glows with 
meaning and grows with purpose. Quiet 
the turmoil in our spirits: soothe the ir- 
ritations in our hearts and in quietness 
and confidence may we open the inner 
doors of our being to Thee. 

Speak to us through our consciences 
and help us to be more honest with our- 
selves and more friendly with others. 

Speak to us through our wills and help 
us to choose the right way that the deci- 
sions made this day may make the days 
to come useful and joyful for all. 
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Speak to us through the needs of the 
world and help us to live in the confi- 
dence that justice can conquer injustice, 
peace can overcome war, and that love 
is stronger than hate. 

. So speak to us and to all our people 

that this advent season may bear witness 
to a new birth of Thy spirit in the hearts 
of men. In the name of Christ we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, December 7, 1967, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 1592. An act for the relief of Dr. Rene 
Jose Triay; 

H.R. 1670. An act for the relief of Dr. 
George H. Edler; 

H.R. 1894. An act for the relief of Our 
Lady of Pillar Catholic Church in Santa 
Ana, Calif.; 

H.R. 2138. An act to amend section 319 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
permit naturalization for certain employees 
of U.S. nonprofit organizations engaged in 
disseminating information which signifi- 
cantly promotes U.S. interest, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2152. An act to amend the act incor- 
porating the Disabled American Veterans so 
as to provide for an annual audit of their 
accounts; 

H.R. 3032, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Karen Wood Davila; 

H.R. 3516. An act for the relief of Andres 
Mauricio Candela, M.D.; 

H.R. 3525. An act for the relief of Israel 
Mizrahy, M.D.; 

H.R. 3528. An act for the relief of Isaac 
Chervony, M.D.; 

H.R. 3866. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Eduardo Enrique Ramos; 

H.R. 3889. An act for the 
Standard Meat Co.; 

"HR. 4974. An act for the relief of Dr. Man- 
uel A. Turbat; 

H. R. 5186. An act for the relief of Dr. Ar- 
mando Cobelo; 

H.R. 5187. An act for the relief of Dr. Hec- 
tor Alfredo E. Planas-Pina; 

H.R. 5858. An act for the relief of Raymond 
E. Grail; 

H.R. 6088. An act for the relief of Dr. Man- 
uel Jose Coto; 

H.R. 6096. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Inge Hemmersbach Hilton; 

H.R. 6670. An act for the relief of Dr. Vir- 
gilio A. Ganganelli Valle; 

H.R. 6766. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Gustavo Fors Docal; 

H.R. 7890. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Josefina Quintos Marcelo; 

E.R. 7896. An act for the relief of Dr. 
José A. Rico Fernandez; 

H.R. 7898. An act for the relief of Dr. Nem- 
esio Vazquez Fernandez; 

H.R. 8256. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Hermes Q. Cuervo; 

H.R. 8258. An act for the relief of Jorge 
Gabriel Lazcano, M.D.; 

H.R. 8407. An act for the relief of Dr. Ra- 
quel Maria Cruz-Flores; 

H.R. 8738. An act for the relief of Guillermo 
Ramon Palacio Sela; 

H.R. 9081. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose- 
fina Esther Kouri-Barreto de Pelleya; 

H.R. 9574. An act for the relief of Joseph 
J. Wojcik; 


relief of the 
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H.R. 10449. An act for the relief of Camille 
Anita Dobson; 

H.R. 11395. An act to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1965 authoriz- 
ing the prosecution of a transit development 
program for the National Capital region and 
to further the objectives of the act of July 
14, 1960; 

H.R. 11565. An act to amend section 358 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment act of 1938, as 
amended, to authorize the transfer of peanut 
acreage allotments; and 

H.R. 12912. An act to give the consent of 
Congress to the State of Ohio to become a 
party to the agreement relating to bus taxa- 
tion proration and reciprocity as set forth in 
title IT of the act of April 14, 1985 (79 Stat. 
60), and consented to by Congress in that 
act and in the acts of November 1, 1965 (79 
Stat. 1157), and November 2, 1966 (80 Stat. 
1156). 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 3031, An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Christos Photinos-Svoronos; 

H.R. 5575. An act for the relief of Pana- 
giotis Paulus; 

H.R. 6326. An act for the relief of Chri- 
santhe Savas Karatapanis; 

H. R. 8338. An act to create a new division 
for the Western district of Texas, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8476. An act to confer U.S. citizenship 
posthumously upon Pfc, Alfred Sevenski; 

H.R. 9063, An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the timely determ- 
ination of certain claims of American na- 
tionals, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13893. An act making appropriations 
for Foreign Assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 13893) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for foreign assist- 
ance and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. HorLAx D, Mr. MON- 
RONEY, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. Younc of North 
Dakota, and Mr. MunDrT to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 1785. An act to improve certain benefits 
for employees who serve in high-risk situa- 
tions, and for other purposes; and 

S.2126. An act to amend the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2388) 
entitled “An act to provide an improved 
Economic Opportunity Act, to authorize 
funds for the continued operation of eco- 
nomic opportunity programs to author- 
ize an Emergency Employment Act, and 
for other purposes,” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
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ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10595) entitled “An act to prohibit cer- 
tain banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions from fostering or participating in 
gambling activities.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
13510) entitled An act to increase the 
basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes.“ 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6167) entitled “An act to authorize the 
extension of certain naval vessel loans 
now in existence and a new loan, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 51. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Merlin division, Rogue River Basin 
project, Oregon, and for other purposes; 

S. 172. An act for the relief of Mrs, Daisy G. 
Merritt; 

S. 265. An act for the relief of Manuel Pe 
Benito Supnet; 

S. 909. An act for the relief of Paul L. Mar. 
garet, and Josephine Kirsteatter; 

S. 989. An act to provide improved judi- 
cial machinery for the selection of Federal 
juries, and for other purposes; 

S. 1052. An act for the relief of Nicholas S. 
Cvetan, U.S. Air Force (retired); 

S. 1212. An act for the relief of John L. 
Dean; 

S. 1247. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia to fix and 
collect rents for the occupancy of space in, 
on, under, or over the streets of the District 
of Columbia, to authorize the closing of un- 
used or unsafe vaults under such streets and 
the correction of dangerous conditions of 
vaults in or vault openings on public spaces, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1999. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public Education Act; 

S. 2018. An act for the relief of Wong Wah 
Sin; 

S. 2104. An act for the relief of Irva G. 
Franger; 

S. 2118. An act for the relief of Dr. Joseph 
E. Stapleton; 

S. 2132. An act for the relief of Dr. Robert 
L. Cespedes; 

S. 2149. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
J. Guijarro; 

S. 2249. An act for the relief of Dr. Mario 
G. Mendez; 

S. 2287. An act for the relief of the county 
of Marshall, Ind.; 

S. 2918. An act for the relief of Kelley 
Michelle Auerbach; 

S. 2380. An act for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Jose Villa~Campos; 

S. 2403. An act for the relief of Dr. Teobaldo 
Cuervo-Castillo; 

S. 2404. An act for the relief of Dr. Herl- 
berto Jose Hernandez-Suarez; 

S. 2477. An act for the relief of Dr. Fang 
Luke Chiu; 

S. 2488. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Agustin Pereira-Valdes; 

S. 2489. An act for the relief of Dr. Jesus 
Jose Eduardo Garcia; 

S. 2492. An act for the relief of Leonardo 
E. Arteaga; 

S. 2495. An act for the relief of Dr. Jesus 
Ortiz Ricote; and 
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S. Con. Res. 43. Concurrent resolution to 
Officially recognize the 150th anniversary of 
the admission of the State of Illinois to the 
Union. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 13893, APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES, 1968 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 13893) 
making appropriations for foreign as- 
sistance and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as I understand it 
the other body has added between $500 
million and $600 million, well above a 
half billion dollars, to the so-called for- 
eign aid bill as it left the House. I wonder 
if the gentleman from Louisiana would 
like to have the House instruct the con- 
ferees at this time to stay with the House 
position or await further developments? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I do not feel it is neces- 
sary to instruct the House conferees at 
this time. The House conferees have had 
a very good record in the past of bring- 
ing back conference reports to the House 
that followed pretty much the same form 
in which the bills were passed by the 
House. I would hope the gentleman from 
Iowa would withdraw his reservation of 
objection now, and give the conferees an 
opportunity to go to conference, and at 
the proper time, if we are not able to 
hold the House position in substance, we 
may then come back and ask for instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. I noted last week that the 
gold supply of this country has now 
dwindled to only a little more than $12 
billion from a stock of gold that we had 
a few years ago of some $29 billion. It 
has been my hope that the foreign hand- 
out bill would be one place where we 
could practice economy and demonstrate 
to the American people that we recognize 
a very serious financial situation in this 
Nation. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I can as- 
sure the gentleman we are going to take 
all those things into account when we go 
to conference. It will not be a quick and 
easy conference. I remember one year 
when we were in conference on Christ- 
mas Eve. Conceivably, that could hap- 
pen again. We certainly are not going 
to go to this conference with the inten- 
tions of capitulating to the other body, 
that I can assure the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
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the gentleman’s intention and assurance 
of upholding the position of the House, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
PassMANn, Rooney of New York, Mrs. HAN- 
SEN of Washington, Messrs. COHELAN, 
Lone of Maryland, McFait, Manon, 
SHRIVER, CONTE, Mrs. REI of Illinois, and 
Messrs. RIEGLE and Bow. 


PERMISSION TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT TO FILE A CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 12080, 
SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the conferees on the 
part of the House have until midnight 
tonight, December 11, 1967, to file a con- 
ference report on the bill, H.R. 12080, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means advise the House, in answer to 
the question that we have been custom- 
arily making at this juncture, if the con- 
ference has been completed and the re- 
port is printed and ready for filing? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. The conference was 
completed last Thursday sometime, 
around 8 or 8:30. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I judged from 
the news media this was true. I am glad 
to hear it from the gentleman, and I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM FOR WEDNESDAY, DE- 
CEMBER 13, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the unanimous consent which was just 
obtained by the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas, and after consulting 
with him and other Members of the lead- 
ership, I desire to advise the House that 
the gentleman will plan to call up the 
conference report on the Social Security 
„„ on Wednesday of this 
week. 


PROHIBITING CERTAIN BANKS AND 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS FROM FOSTERING OR 
PARTICIPATING IN GAMBLING AC- 
TIVITIES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PATMAN submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
10595), to prohibit certain banks and 
savings and loan associations from 
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fostering or participating in gambling 
activities, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
NEEDS A NEW NAME 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
George Washington University needs a 
new name. 

The Father of our Country, the first 
President of the United States, the hero 
of Valley Forge, and the epitome of 
patriotism in the darkest hours of the 
Republic, would resent the use of his 
name on a school whose president issues 
a directive suspending all military re- 
cruiting on the campus. 

Bear in mind, Mr. Speaker, that the 
recruiters are not a part of the selective 
service. The recruiters seek volunteers 


Perhaps Arnold-Carmichael University 
would be a better name. Surely Benedict 
and Stokely would be proud. 


JUNK MAIL LOBBYING 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, we have seen many examples of 
lobbying in the Halls of Congress, but I 
believe no lobby has been as rough, ruth- 
less, and cynical as those interests seek- 
ing lower rates for third-class mail. 

Here is the latest example. A promi- 
nent citizen in my congressional district 
was offered by an intermediary a political 
war chest in excess of $100,000 to try and 
eliminate me from Congress in 1968. This 
potential candidate told me he was so 
sickened by the nature of the offer that 
he turned it down with the observation 
that he himself agreed that third-class 
mail should pay its way. The same inter- 
ests then approached him again, stating 
that they did not care how he felt, be- 
cause anybody would be better than the 
present Representative of the Fourth 
Congressional District of West Virginia, 
and they would do anything to get rid of 
the present Congressman. 

Mr. Speaker, $100,000 is a lot of money 
in West Virginia. i personally doubt if 
anyone ever spent that much money in 
a congressional campaign in our State. 
We have heard many stories about direct- 
mail concerns claiming that higher third- 
class rates will throw them out of 
business. 

If the junk mailers can afford to raise 
over $100,000 in order to launch a politi- 
cal campaign, surely they can afford to 
pay postage rates which are not sub- 
sidized by the taxpayers and mailers of 
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first-class mail. This just shows the 
lengths they will go to try and buy a seat 
in Congress. 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL RETURNS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been advised that Stokely Car- 
michael will arrive in New York this 
afternoon at 3:40 p.m. aboard flight 707 

. Air France. 

At that time the U.S. Department of 
State will ask him for his passport, a 
mild slap on the knuckles, but under 
present law, it is about the only thing 
which can be done by the Passport Divi- 
sion. 

I am however, hoping that the Justice 
Department will take appropriate action 
against Carmichael. He has been quoted 
as saying he is returning to assume the 
responsibility for his statements. 

His statements, Mr. Speaker, make 
Stokely Carmichael guilty of sedition. 

I have called, written, and pleaded 
with our Justice Department to take ac- 
tion against this seditious demagog. 
Justice has responded with an incredi- 
ble amount of study. 

However, the law on sedition is very 
clear. I have even had a treatise on the 
law on sedition, as provided by the 
Library of Congress, inserted into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD more than 5 
months ago for the edification of the 
Department of Justice. 

Yet this morning, Justice responded to 
the announcement of Carmichael’s re- 
—.— by saying it was studying the mat- 


Historically, we say that justice is 
supposed to be blind. If action is not 
taken by the Justice Department today, 
I would say that Justice Department is 
blind to violations of the law. 


THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, AGAIN 
A STATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, December 10, was the 150th 
birthday of our State of Mississippi. On 
the 10th of December 1817, Mississippi 
became the 20th State to come into the 
Nation. We have served under the 
Spanish flag, the French flag, back to the 
Spanish flag, then the English flag, the 
flag of the United States, the Confed- 
erate flag, and back to the flag of the 
United States, where we will stay. Our 
first Governor was David Holmes and the 
State capital was located near Natchez. 

We are celebrating this great occasion 
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in various ways down in Mississippi. I 
commend the Governor and the sesqui- 
centennial committee in their detailed 
plans for this celebration. 

We have had a colorful 150 years in our 
State. I also feel the next 30 years, before 
the turn of the century, will be years of 
great economic benefit for our people and 
further improve the per capita income 
for Mississippians. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 11, 1967. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have the honor of transmit- 
ting herewith a sealed envelope received by 
my Office at 11:45 p.m., Friday, December 8, 
1967, from the White House and said to con- 
tain H.R. 162, an Act to grant the masters of 
certain United States vessels a lien on those 
vessels for their wages and for certain dis- 
bursements, and a veto message thereon. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk. 


TO GRANT MASTERS OF CERTAIN 
U.S. VESSELS A LIEN ON VESSELS 
FOR THEIR WAGES AND FOR 
CERTAIN DISBURSEMENTS—VETO 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 196) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning H.R. 162 without my 
approval. 

This measure could seriously endanger 
private financing for ship construction. 

It could lead to far greater Government 
subsidies for the merchant fleet—and 
place an undue and unnecessary finan- 
cial burden on the American taxpayer. 

It could also result in extended litiga- 
tion. 

In short, H.R. 162 is bad public policy. 

The preferred ship mortgage is a use- 
ful and time-tested private financing de- 
vice for building our merchant fleet. The 
holders of these mortgages are now se- 
cured creditors. Under existing law, their 
liens are paid immediately after those for 
seamen’s wages, tort judgments, or other 
contract liens which attached prior to the 
preferred mortgage. 

The mischief in H.R. 162 is this: It 
would—for the first time—give the high- 
est priority lien to those who contract 
with the ship’s master for ship supplies 
and other items. As a result, it places 
these suppliers and contractors in a su- 
perior position to the holders of pre- 
ferred ship mortgages. 

In substance, H.R. 162 could reduce the 
preferred mortgageholder virtually to 
the status of an unsecured creditor. 

This could destroy the usefulness of 
the preferred ship mortgage as a means 
of privately financing merchant ship 
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construction—a method which Congress 
itself authorized and approved in the 
Ship Mortgage Act of 1920. 

Some portions of H.R. 162 are desir- 
able. I believe it is wise to give the master 
of a vessel a lien for his wages that would 
have the same high priority as a seaman 
has for his. This affords the master 
greater protection for the fruits of his 
labor. 

If the Congress enacts a bill so safe- 
guarding the ship master’s wages—with- 
out the offending provision I have dis- 
cussed above—I would be happy to ap- 
prove it. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, December 8, 1967. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon the 
Journal. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the bill and message be referred to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and ordered to be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Roll No. 428] 
Annunzio Fountain Lukens 
Ashbrook Frelinghuysen McEwen 
Ashley Fulton, Tenn. Martin 
Bates Halleck Mathias, Md. 
Bell Hardy Michel 
Bolling Harrison Nichols 
Broomfield Harsha Resnick 
Carter Heckler, Mass. St. Onge 
Celler Henderson Sikes 
Cowger Herlong Snyder 
Dickinson Hosmer Stratton 
Dingell King, N.Y Watson 
Erlenborn Kornegay Willis 
Fino Kuykendall Wyatt 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). On this rollcall 389 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
2388) to provide an improved Economic 
Opportunity Act, to authorize funds for 
the continued operation of economic op- 
portunity programs, to authorize an 
Emergency Employment Act, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as fellows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1012) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2388) to provide an improved Economic Op- 
portunity Act, to authorize funds for the 
continued operation of economic opportunity 
programs, to authorize an Emergency Em- 
ployment Act, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: That the 
Senate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the text of the 
bill and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1967.’ 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out 
programs under the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 (other than part C of title I of 
such Act), there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, the sum of $1,980,000,000, of which, 
subject to the provisions of section 616 of 
such Act, the amounts appropriated or made 

available by appropriation Act shall not ex- 
ceed $295,000,000 for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of part A of title I of such 
Act, $476,000,000 for the purpose of carrying 
out part B of title I, $60,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of carrying out part D of title I, $950,- 
000,000 for the purpose of carrying out title 
TI, $20,000,000 for the purpose of carrying out 
part A of title III $27,000,000 for the purpose 
of carrying out part B of title III, $10,000,- 
000 for the purpose of carrying out section 
406 of title IV, $70,000,000 for the purpose 
of carrying out part A of title V, $25,000,000 
for the purpose of carrying out part B of title 
V, $16,000,000 for the purpose of carrying out 
title VI, and $31,000,000 for the purpose of 
carrying out title VIII, and there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated $2,180,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 


“TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 
“JOB CORPS AMENDMENTS 
“Sec. 101. Part A of title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended to read 
as follows: 


PART A—Jos Corps 
“ ‘STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec, 101. This part establishes a Job 
Corps for low-income, disadvantaged young 
men and women, sets forth standards and 
procedures for selecting individuals as en- 
rollees in the Job Corps, authorizes the estab- 
lishment of residential and or nonresidential 
centers in which enrollees will participate in 
intensive programs of education, vocational 
training, work experience, counseling, and 
other activities, and prescribes various other 
powers, duties, and responsibilities incident 
to the operation and continuing development 
of the Job Corps. Its purpose is to assist 
young persons who need and can benefit 
from an unusually intensive program, oper- 
ated in a group setting, to become more re- 
sponsible, employable, and productive citi- 
zens; and to do so in a way that contributes, 
where feasible, to the development of Na- 
tional, State, and community resources, and 
to the development and dissemination of 
techniques for working with the disadvan- 
taged that can be widely utilized by public 
and private institutions and agencies. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF THE JOB CORPS 


“Sec. 102, There is hereby established 
within the Office of Economic Opportunity a 
‘Job Corps’. 
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“ “INDIVIDUALS ELIGIBLE FOR THE JOB CORPS 

“Sec. 103. To become an enrollee in the 
Job Corps, a young man or woman must be 
@ person who— 


“*(1) is a permanent resident of the United 


States who has attained age fourteen but not 
attained age twenty-two at the time of en- 
rollment; 

2) is a low-income individual or mem- 
ber of a low-income family who requires ad- 
ditional education, training, or intensive 
counseling and related assistance in order to 
secure and hold meaningful employment, 
participate successfully in regular school- 
work, qualify for other training programs 
suitable to his needs, or satisfy Armed Forces 
requirements; 

“*(3) is currently living in an environ- 
ment so characterized by cultural depriva- 
tion, a disruptive homelife, or other dis- 
orienting conditions as to substantially im- 
pair his prospects for successful participa- 
tion in any other program providing needed 
training, education, or assistance; 

4) is determined, after careful screen- 
ing as provided for in sections 104 and 105, 
to have the present capabilities and aspira- 
tions needed to complete and secure the full 
benefit of the program authorized in this 
part, and to be free of medical and behavioral 
problems so serious that he could not or 
would not be able to adjust to the standards 
of conduct and discipline or pattern of work 
and training which that program involves; 
and 

65) meets such other standards for en- 
rollment as the Director may prescribe (in- 
cluding special standards for the enrollment 
on a residential basis of 14 and 15 year olds) 
and agrees to comply with all applicable 
Job Corps rules and regulations. 
“SCREENING AND SELECTION OF APPLICANTS— 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 104. (a) The Director shall prescribe 
necessary rules for the screening and selec- 
tion of applicants for enrollment in the Job 
Corps. To the extent practicable, these rules 
shall be implemented through arrangements 
which make use of agencies and organiza- 
tions such as community action agencies, 
public employment offices, professional 
groups, and labor organizations. The rules 
shall establish specific standards and pro- 
cedures for conducting screening and selec- 
tion activities; shall encourage recruitment 
through agencies and individuals having con- 
tact with youths over substantial periods of 
time and able, accordingly, to offer reliable 
information as to their needs and problems; 
and shall provide for necessary consultation 
with other individuals and organizations, 
including court, probation, parole, law en- 
forcement, education, welfare, and medical 
authorities and advisers. They shall also pro- 
vide for— 

1) the interviewing of each applicant 
for the purpose of— 

““(A) determining whether his educa- 
tional and vocational needs can best be met 
through the Job Corps or any alternative 
program in his home community; 

„%) obtaining from the applicant per- 
tinent data relating to his background, needs, 
and interests for evaluation in determining 
his eligibility and potental assignment; and 

„) giving the applicant a full under- 
standing of the Job Corps program and mak- 
ing clear what will be expected of him as an 
enrollee in the event of his acceptance. 

2) the conduct of a careful and system- 
atic inquiry concerning the applicant's 
background for the effective development 
and, as appropriate, clarification of informa- 
tion concerning his age, citizenship, school 
and draft status, health, employability, past 
behavior, family income, environment, and 
other matters related to a determination of 
his eligibility. 

““(b) The Director shall make no pay- 
ments to any individual or organization 
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solely as compensation for the service of re- 
ferring the names of candidates for enroll- 
ment in the Job Corps. 

“*(c) The Director shall take all necessary 
steps to assure that the enrollment of the Job 
Corps includes an appropriate number of 
candidates selected from rural areas, taking 
Into account the proportion of eligible youth 
who reside in rural areas and the need to pro- 
vide residential facilities for such young in 
order to meet problems of wide geographic 
dispersion. 


“ “SCREENING AND SELECTION—SPECIAL 
LIMITATIONS 


“Sec. 105. (a) No individual shall be se- 
lected as an enrollee unless it is determined 
that there is reasonable expectation that he 
can participate successfully in group situa- 
tions and activities with other enrollees, that 
he is not likely to engage in actions or be- 
havior that would prevent other enrollees 
from receiving the benefit of the program or 
be incompatible with the maintenance of 
sound discipline and satisfactory relation- 
ships between any center to which he might 
be assigned and surrounding communities, 
and that he manifests a basic understanding 
of both the rules to which he will be subject 
and of the consequences of failure to observe 
those rules. Before selecting an individual 
who has a history of serious and violent be- 
havior against persons or property, repetitive 
delinquent acts, narcotics addiction, or other 
major behavioral aberrations, the Director 
shall obtain a from a professionally 
qualified person who knows such potential en- 
rollee’s individual situation that there is 
reasonable expectation that his conduct will 
not be inimical to the goals and success of 
the Job Corps and that the opportunity pro- 
vided by the Job Corps will help him to over- 
come his problem. 

“*(b) An individual who otherwise quali- 
fies for enrollment may be selected even 
though he is on probation or parole, but only 
if his release from the immediate supervi- 
sion of the cognizant probation or parole of- 
ficials is mutually satisfactory to those of- 
ficials and the Director and does not violate 
applicable laws or regulations, and if the 
Director has arranged to provide all super- 
vision of the individual and all reports to 
State or other authorities that may be neces- 
sary to comply with applicable probation or 
parole requirements. 

“ENROLLMENT AND ASSIGNMENT 


“ ‘Sec. 106. (a) No individual may be en- 
rolied in the Job Corps for more than two 
years, except as the Director may authorize 
in special cases. 

„bb) Enrollment in the Job Corps shall 
not relieve any individual of obligations un- 
der the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act (50 U.S.C. App. 451 et seq.). 

„%% Each enrollee (other than a native 
and citizen of Cuba described in section 
609(3) of this Act or a permanent resident of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands) 
must take and subscribe to an oath or af- 
firmation in the following form: “I do sol- 
emnly swear (or affirm) that I bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United States of 
America and will support and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
against all its enemies foreign and domestic.” 
The provisions of section 1001 of title 18, 
United States Code, shall be applicable to 
this oath or affirmation. 

„d) After the Director has determined 
whether an enrollee is to be assigned to a 
men’s training center, a conservation center, 
or a women’s training center, the center to 
which he shall be assigned shall be that 
center of the appropriate type in which a 
vacancy exists which is closest to the en- 
rollee's home, except that the Director, on an 
individual basis, may waive this requirement 
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carefully limited to situations in which such 
action is necessary in order to insure an 
equitable opportunity for disadvantaged 
youth from various sections of the country 
to participate in the program, to prevent un- 
due delays in the assignment of individual 
enrollees, to provide an assignment which 
adequately meets the educational or other 
needs of the enrollee or is necessary for 
efficiency and economy in the operation of 
the program. 

““(e) Assignments of male enrollees shall 
be made so that, at any one time, at least 40 
per centum of those enrollees are assigned 
to conservation centers, as described in sec- 
tion 107, or to other centers or projects where 
their work activity is primarily directed to 
the conservation, development, or manage- 
ment of public natural resources or recrea- 
tional areas and is performed under the 
direction of el of agencies regularly 
responsible for those functions. 

“*JOB CORPS CENTERS 

“Sec. 107. (a) The Director may make 
ts with Federal, State, or local 
agencies, or private organizations for the es- 
tablishment and operation of Job Corps cen- 
ters. These centers may be residential and/or 
nonresidential in character and shall be de- 
signed and operated so as to provide en- 
rollees, in a well-supervised setting, with ed- 
ucation, vocational training, work experience 
(either in direct program activities or 
through arrangements with employers), 
counseling, and other services appropriate to 
their needs, The centers shall include con- 
servation centers, to be known as Civilian 
Conservation Centers, to be located primarily 
in rural areas and to provide, in addition to 
other training and assistance, programs of 
work experience focused upon activities to 
conserve, develop, or manage public natural 
resources or public recreational areas or to 
assist in developing community projects in 
the public interest. They shall also include 
men’s and women’s training centers to be 
located in either urban or rural areas and to 
provide activities which shall include train- 
ing and other services appropriate for en- 
rollees who can be expected to participate 
successfully in training for specific types of 

skilled or semiskilled employment. 

“'(b) To the extent feasible, men's and 
women’s training centers shall offer educa- 
tion and vocational training opportunities, 
together with supportive services, on a non- 
residential basis to participants in programs 
described in part B of this title. Such op- 
portunities may be offered on a reimbursable 
basis or through such other arrangements as 
the Director may specify. 


“*PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


“ ‘Sec. 108. (a) Each Job Corps center shall 
be operated so as to provide enrollees with an 
intensive, well-organized and fully supervised 
program of education, vocational training, 
work experience, planned avocational and 
recreational activities, physical rehabilita- 
tion and development, and counseling. To 
the fullest extent feasible, the required pro- 
gram for each enrollee shall include activi- 
ties designed to assist him in choosing real- 
istic career goals, coping with problems he 
may encounter in his home community or in 
adjusting to a new community, and plan- 
ning and managing his daily affairs in a 
manner that will best contribute to long- 
term upward mobility. Center programs 
shall include required participation in center 
maintenance support and related work ac- 
tivity as appropriate to assist enrollees in 
increasing their sense of contribution, re- 
sponsibility, and discipline. 

“*(b) To the extent practicable, the Direc- 
tor may arrange for enrollee education and 
vocational training through local public or 
private educational agencies, vocational edu- 
cational institutions, or technical institutes 
where these institutions or institutes can 
provide training comparable in cost and sub- 
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stantially equivalent in quality to that which 
he could provide through other means. 

„e) Arrangements for education shall, to 
the extent feasible, provide opportunities for 
qualified enrollees to obtain the equivalent 
of a certificate of graduation from high 
school; and the Director, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, shall develop certificates 
to be issued to enrollees who have satisfac- 
torily completed their services in the Job 
Corps and which will reflect the enrollee's 
level of educational attainment. 

„d) The Director shall prescribe regula- 
tions to assure that Job Corps work-experi- 
ence programs or activities do not displace 
presently employed workers or impair ex- 
isting contracts for service and will be co- 
ordinated with other work-experience pro- 
grams in the community. 


“ ‘ALLOWANCE AND SUPPORT 


“Sec. 109. (a) The Director may provide 
enrollees with such personal, travel, and leave 
allowances, and such quarters, subsistence, 
transportation, equipment, clothing, recrea- 
tional services, and other expenses as he may 
deem necessary or appropriate to their needs. 
Personal allowances shall be established at 
a rate not to exceed $35 per month during 
the first six months of an enrollee’s partici- 
pation in the program and not to exceed $50 
per month thereafter, except that allowances 
in excess of $35 per month, but not exceeding 
$50 per month, may be provided from the be- 
ginning of an enrollee’s participation if it 
is expected to be of less than six months’ 
duration, and the Director is authorized to 
pay personal allowances in excess of the rates 
specified herein in unusual circumstances as 
determined by him. Such allowances shall be 
graduated up to the maximum so as to en- 
courage continued participation in the pro- 
gram, achievement and the best use by the 
enrollee of the funds so provided and shall 
be subject to reduction in appropriate cases 
as a disciplinary measure. To the degree 
reasonable, enrollees shall be required to meet 
or contribute to costs associated with their 
individual comfort and enjoyment from their 
personal allowances. 

“*(b) The Director shall prescribe specific 
rules governing the accrual of leave by en- 
rollees. Except in the case of emergency, he 
shall in no event assume transportation costs 
connected with leave of any enrollee who 
has not completed at least six months service 
in the Job Corps. 

e) The Director may provide each for- 
mer enrollee, upon termination, a readjust- 
ment allowance at a rate not to exceed $50 
for each month of satisfactory participation 
in the Job Corps. No enrollee shall be enti- 
tled to a readjustment allowance, however, 
unless he has remained in the program at 
least ninety days, except in unusual circum- 
stances as determined by the Director. The 
Director may, from time to time, advance to 
or on behalf of an enrollee such portions of 
his readjustment allowance as the Director 
deems necessary to meet extraordinary finan- 
cial obligations incurred by that enrollee; 
and he may also, pursuant to rules or regula- 
tions, reduce the amount of an enrollee’s 
readjustment allowance as a penalty for mis- 
conduct during participation in the Job 
Corps, In the event of an enrollee’s death 
during his period of service, the amount of 
any unpaid readjustment allowance shall be 
paid in accordance with the provisions of 
section 5582 of title 5, United States Code. 

„d) Under such circumstances as the 
Director may determine, a portion of the 
readjustment allowance of an enrollee not 
exceeding $25 for each month of satisfactory 
service may be paid during the period of 
service of the enrollee directly to a spouse or 
child of an enrollee or to any other relative 
who draws substantial support from the en- 
rollee, and any sum so paid shall be supple- 
mented by the payment of an equal amount 
by the Director. 
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“STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


“ ‘Sec. 110. (a) Within Job Corps Centers, 
standards of conduct and deportment shall 
be provided and stringently enforced. In the 
case of violations committed by enrollees, 
dismissals from the Corps or transfers to 
other locations shall be made in every in- 
stance where it is determined that retention 
in the Corps, or in the particular Job Corps 
center, will jeopardize the enforcement of 
such standards of conduct and deportment 
or diminish the opportunity of other en- 
rollees. 

“‘(b) In order to promote the proper 
moral and disciplinary conditions in the Job 
Corps, the individual directors of Job Corps 
centers shall be given full authority to take 
appropriate disciplinary measures against 
enrollees including, but not limited to, dis- 
missal from the Job Corps, subject to ex- 
peditious appeal procedures to higher au- 
thority, as provided under regulations set 
by the Director. 


“ ‘COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


“Sec. 111. The Director shall encourage 
and shall cooperate in activities designed to 
establish a mutually beneficial relationship 
between Job Corps centers and surrounding 
or nearby communities. These activities shall 
include the establishment of community ad- 
visory councils to provide a mechanism for 
joint discussion of common problems and for 
planning programs of mutual interest. 
Whenever possible, such advisory councils 
shall be formed by and coordinated under 
the local community action agency. Youth 
participation in advisory council affairs shall 
be encouraged and where feasible separate 
youth councils may be established, to be 
composed of representative enrollees and 
representative young people from the com- 
munities. The Director shall establish nec- 
essary rules and take necessary action to 
assure that each center is operated in a 
manner consistent with this section with a 
view to achieving, so far as possible, objec- 
tives which shall include: (1) giving com- 
munity officials appropriate advance notice 
of changes in center rules, procedures, or 
activities that may affect or be of interest to 
the community; (2) affording the commu- 
nity a meaningful voice in center affairs of 
direct concern to it, including policies gov- 
erning the issuance and terms of passes to 
enrollees; (3) providing center officials with 
full and rapid access to relevant community 
groups and agencies, including law enforce- 
ment agencies and agencies which work with 
young people in the community; (4) en- 
couraging the fullest practicable participa- 
tion of enrollees in programs or projects for 
community improvement or betterment, 
with adequate advance consultation with 
business, labor, professional, and other in- 
terested community groups and organiza- 
tions; (5) arranging recreational, athletic, 
or similar events in which enrollees and lo- 
cal residents may participate together; (6) 
providing community residents with oppor- 
tunities to work with enrollees directly, as 
part-time instructors, tutors, or advisers, 
either in the center or in the community; 
(7) developing, where feasible, job or career 
opportunities for enrollees in the commu- 
nity; and (8) promoting interchanges of in- 
formation and techniques among, and co- 
operative projects involving, the center and 
community schools, educational institutions, 
and agencies serving young people. 


“ ‘COUNSELING AND JOB PLACEMENT 


“Sec, 112. (a) The Director shall provide 
for the counseling and testing of each en- 
rollee at regular intervals to follow his prog- 
ress in educational and vocational programs. 

““(b) The Director shall counsel and test 
each enrollee prior to his scheduled termina- 
tion to determine his capabilities and shall 
seek to place him in a job in the vocation for 
which he is trained and in which he is likely 
to succeed, or shall assist him in attaining 
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further training or education. In placing en- 
rollees in jobs, the Director shall utilize the 
United States Employment Service to the 
fullest extent possible. 

e) The Secretary of Labor shall make 
arrangements to determine the status and 
progress of terminees and to assure that their 
needs for further education, training, and 
counseling may be met. 

„d) Upon termination of an enrollee's 
training, a copy of his pertinent records, in- 
cluding data derived from his counseling and 
testing, other than confidential information, 
shall be made available immediately to the 
Department of Labor and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

“‘(e) The Director shall, to the extent 
feasible in accordance with section 637(b) 
of this Act, arrange for the readjustment al- 
lowance provided for in section 109(c) of this 
Act, less any sums already paid pursuant to 
subsection (d) of that section, to be paid to 
former enrollees (who have not already found 
employment) at the public employment 
service office nearest the home of any such 
former enrollee, if he is returning to his 
home, or at the nearest such office to the 
community in which the former enrollee has 
indicated an intent to reside. The Secretary 
of Labor shall make arrangements by which 
public employment service officers will main- 
tain records regarding former enrollees who 
are thus paid at such offices including in- 
formation as to— 

1) the number of former enrollees who 
have declined the offices’ help in finding a 
job; 

“*(2) the number who were successfully 
placed in jobs without further education or 
t ; 

“*(3) the number who were found to re- 
quire further training before being placed 
in jobs and the types of training programs in 
which they participated; and 

4) the number who were found to re- 
quire further remedial or basic education in 
order to qualify for training programs, to- 
gether with information as to the types of 
programs for which such former enrollees 
were found unqualified for enrollment. 


If the Director deems it advisable to utilize 
the services of any other public or private 
organization or agency in lieu of the public 
employment office, he shall arrange for that 
organization or agency to make the payment 
of the readjustment allowance and main- 
tain the same types of records rej 
former enrollees as are herein specified for 
maintenance by public employment service 
offices, and shall furnish copies of such rec- 
ords to the Secretary of Labor, In the case of 
enrollees who are placed in jobs by the Di- 
rector prior to the termination of their par- 
ticipation in the Job Corps, the Director shall 
maintain records providing pertinent place- 
ment and follow-up information. 


“ “EVALUATION; EXPERIMENTAL AND DEVELOP- 
MENTAL PROJECTS 


“Sec, 113, (a) The Director shall provide 
for the careful and systematic evaluation of 
the Job Corps program, directly or by con- 
tracting for independent evaluations, with a 
view to measuring specific benefits, so far 
as practicable, and providing information 
needed to assess the effectiveness of program 
procedures, policies, and methods of opera- 
tion, In particular, this evaluation shall seek 
to determine the costs and benefits resulting 
from the use of residential as opposed to 
nonresidential facilities, from the use of fa- 
cilities combining residential and nonresi- 
dential components, from the use of centers 
with large as opposed to small enrollments, 
and from the use of different types of pro- 
gram sponsors, including public agencies, 
institutions of higher education, boards of 
education, and private corporations. The 
evaluation shall also include comparisons 
with proper control groups composed of per- 
sons who have not participated in the pro- 
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gram. In pt pe out such evaluations, a 
Director arrange for obtaining the 
opinions eon participants about the strengths 
and weaknesses of the program and shall 
consult with other agencies and officials in 
order to compare the relative effectiveness 
of Job Corps techniques with those used in 
other programs, and shall endeavor to secure, 
through employers, schools, or other Goy- 
ernment and private agencies 8 infor- 
mation concerning the residence of former 
enrollees, their employment status, compen- 
sation, and success in adjusting to commu- 
nity life. He shall also secure, to the extent 
feasible, similar information directly from 
enrollees at appropriate intervals following 
their completion of the Job Corps program. 
The results of such evaluation shall be pub- 
lished and shall be summarized in the report 
required by section 608. 

““(b) The Director may undertake or 
make grants or contracts for experimental, 
research, or demonstration projects directed 
to developing or testing ways of securing the 
better use of facilities, of encouraging a more 
rapid adjustment of enrollees to community 
life that will permit a reduction in the pe- 
riod of their enrollment, of reducing trans- 
portation and support costs, or of otherwise 
promoting greater efficiency and effectiveness 
in the program authorized under this part. 
These projects shall include one or more 
projects providing youths with education, 
training, and other supportive services on a 
combined residential and nonresidential 
basis. The Director may, if he deems it ad- 
visable, undertake one or more pilot projects 
designed to involve youth who have a history 
of serious and violent behavior against per- 
sons or property, repetitive delinquent acts, 
narcotics addiction, or other behavioral aber- 
rations. Projects under this subsection shall 
be developed after appropriate consultation 
with other Federal or State agencies con- 
ducting similar or related programs or proj- 
ects and with the prime sponsors, as de- 
scribed in part B of this title, in the commu- 
nities where the projects will be carried out. 
They may be undertaken jointly with other 
Federal or federally assisted programs, in- 
cluding programs under part B of this title, 
and funds otherwise available for activities 
under those programs shall, with the consent 
of the head of any agency concerned, be 
available to projects under this section to the 
extent they include the same or substantially 
similar activities. The Director may waive 
any provision of this title which he finds 
would prevent the carrying out of elements 
of projects under this subsection essential 
to a determination of their feasibility and 
usefulness. He shall, either in the report re- 
quired by section 608 or a separate annual 
document, report to the Congress concerning 
the actions taken under this section, includ- 
ing a full description of progress made in 
connection with combined residential and 
nonresidential projects. 

e) In order to determine whether up- 
graded vocational education schools could 
eliminate or substantially reduce the school 
dropout problem, and to demonstrate how 
communities could make maximum utiliza- 
tion of existing educational and training fa- 
cilities, the Director, in cooperation with 
the Commissioner of Education, shall enter 
into one or more agreements with State edu- 
cational agencies to pay the cost of estab- 
lishing and operating model community vo- 
cational education schools and skill centers. 
Such facilities shall be centrally located in 
an urban area having a high dropout rate, a 
large number of unemployed youths, and a 
need in the area for a combination voca- 
tional school and skill center. No such agree- 
ment shall be entered into unless it contains 
provisions designed to assure that— 

“*(1) a job survey be made of the area; 

“*(2) the training program of the school 
and skill center refiect the job market needs 
as projected by the survey; 
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63) an advisory committee composed of 
representatives of business, labor, education, 
and community leaders be formed to follow 
the center’s activities and to make periodic 
recommendations regarding its operation; 

4) arrangements have been worked out 
with schools in the area and the adminis- 
trator of the skill center for maximum uti- 
lization of the center both during and after 
school hours; and 

“*(5) such accounting and evaluation pro- 
cedures as the Director and the Commis- 
sioner of Education deem necessary to carry 
out the purpose of this project will be pro- 
vided. 


“ ‘ADVISORY BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 


“ ‘Sec. 114. The Director shall make use of 
advisory committees or boards in connec- 
tion with the operation of the Job Corps, 
and the operation of Job Corps centers, 
whenever he determines that the availability 
of outside advice and counsel on a regular 
basis would be of substantial benefit in 
identifying and overcoming problems, in 
planning program or center development, or 
in strengthening relationships between the 
Job Corps and agencies, institutions, or 
groups engaged in related activities. Noth- 
ing in this section shall be considered as 
limiting the functions of the National Ad- 
visory Council, established pursuant to sec- 
tion 605 of this Act, with respect to any 
matter or question involving the Job Corps; 
but this shall not prevent the establishment 
through or in cooperation with the National 
Advisory Council of one or more boards or 
committees under this section. 


“ “PARTICIPATION OF THE STATES 


“ ‘Sec. 115. (a) The Director shall take nec- 
essary action to facilitate the effective par- 
ticipation of States in the Job Corps pro- 
gram, including, but not limited to, con- 
sultation with appropriate State agencies on 
matters g to the enforcement of ap- 
plicable State laws, standards of enrollee 
conduct and discipline, the development of 
meaningful work experience and other ac- 
tivities for enrollees, and coordination with 
State-operated programs. 

“'(b) The Director may enter into agree- 
ments with States to assist in the operation 
or administration of State-operated pro- 
grams which carry out the purpose of this 
part. The Director may, pursuant to regula- 
tions, pay part or all of the operative or 
administrative costs of such programs, 

e) No Job Corps center or other similar 
facility designed to carry out the purpose 
of this Act shall be established within a 
State unless a plan setting forth such pro- 
posed establishment has been submitted to 
the Governor, and such plan has not been 
disapproved by him within 30 days of such 
submission. 


“APPLICATION OF PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL LAW 


“ ‘Sec. 116. (a) Except as otherwise specif- 
ically provided in the following paragraphs 
of this subsection, enrollees in the Job Corps 
shall not be considered Federal employees and 
shall not be subject to the provisions of law 
relating to Federal employment, including 
those regarding hours of work, rates of com- 
pensation, leave, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and Federal employee benefits: 

1) For purposes of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) and 
title II of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
401 et seq.), enrollees shall be deemed em- 
ployees of the United States and any service 
performed by an individual as an enrollee 
shall be deemed to be performed in the 
employ of the United States. 

“*(2) For purposes of subchapter I of 
chapter 81 of title 5 of the United States 
Code (relating to compensation to Federal 
employees for work injuries), enrollees shall 
be deemed civil employees of the United 
States within the meaning of the term em- 
ployee” as defined in section 8101 of title 5, 
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United States Code, and the provisions of 
that subchapter shall apply except as fol- 
lows: 

“(A) The term “performance of duty” 
shall not include any act of an enrollee while 
absent from his or her assigned post of duty, 
except while participating in an activity (in- 
cluding an activity while on pass or during 
travel to or from such post of duty) au- 
thorized by or under the direction and super- 
vision of the Job Corps; 

“*(B) In computing compensation bene- 
fits for disability or death, the monthly pay 
of an enrollee shall be deemed that received 
under the entrance salary for a grade GS-2 
employee, and sections 8113 (a) and (b) of 
title 5, United States Code, shall apply to 
enrollees; and 

“*(C) Compensation for disability shall 
not begin to accrue until the day following 
the date on which the injured enrollee is 
terminated. 

8) For purposes of the Federal tort 
claims provisions in title 28, United States 
Code, enrollees shall be considered employees 
of the Government. 

b) When the Director finds a claim for 
damage to persons or property resulting from 
the operation of the Job Corps to be a proper 
charge against the United States, and it is 
not cognizable under section 2672 of title 28, 
United States Code, he may adjust and settle 
it in an amount not exceeding $500. 

“*(c) Personnel of the uniformed services 
who are detailed or assigned to duty in the 
performance of agreements made by the Di- 
rector for the support of the Corps shall not 
be counted in computing strength under any 
law limiting the strength of such services or 
in computing the percentage authorized by 
law for any grade therein. 


“ ‘SPECIAL LIMITATIONS 


“SEC. 117. (a) The Director shall not use 
any funds made avallable to carry out this 
part for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
in a manner that will increase the residential 
capacity of Job Corps centers above forty-five 
thousand enrollees. 

“‘(b) The Director shall take necessary 
action to assure that on or before June 30, 
1968, of the total number of Job Corps en- 
rollees receiving training, at least 25 per cen- 
tum shall be women. The Director shall im- 
mediately take steps to achieve an enroll- 
ment ratio of 50 per centum women enroll- 
ees in training in the Job Corps consistent 
with (1) efficiency and economy in the opera- 
tion of the program, (2) sound administra- 
tive practice, and (3) the socioeconomic, 
educational, and training needs of the popu- 
lation to be served. 

„% The Director shall take necessary 
action to assure that for any fiscal year the 
direct operating costs of Job Corps centers 
which have been in operation for more 
than nine months do not exceed $6,900 per 
enrollee. 

“‘(d) The Director shall take necessary ac- 
tion to assure that all studies, evaluations, 
proposals, and data produced or developed 
with Federal funds in the course of the op- 
eration of any conservation or training 
center shall become the property of the 
United States. 


“POLITICAL DISCRIMINATION AND POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 


“ ‘Sec, 118. (a) No officer or employee of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
shall make any inquiry concerning the polit- 
ical affiliation or beliefs of any enrollee or 
applicant for enrollment in the Corps, All 
disclosures concerning such matters shall be 
ignored, except as to such membership in 
political parties or organizations as con- 
stitutes by law a disqualification for Govern- 
ment employment. No discrimination shall 
be exercised, threatened, or promised by any 
person in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government against or in favor of any 
enrollee in the Corps, or any applicant for 
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enrollment in the Corps because of his politi- 
cal affiliation or beliefs, except as may be 
specifically authorized or required by law. 

(b) No officer, employee, or enrollee of 
the Corps shall take any active part in politi- 
cal Management or in political campaigns, 
except as may be provided by or pursuant 
to statute, and no such officer, employee, or 
enrollee shall use his official position or in- 
fluence for the purpose of interfering with 
an election or affecting the result thereof. 
All such persons shall retain the right to 
vote as they may choose and to express, in 
their private capacities, their opinions on all 
political subjects and candidates. Any officer, 
employee, enrollee, or Federal employee who 
solicits funds for political purposes from 
members of the Corps shall be in violation 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925. 

“*(c) Whenever the United States Civil 
Service Commission finds that any person 
has violated the foregoing provisions, it shall, 
after giving due notice and opportunity for 
explanation to the officer or employee or en- 
rollee concerned, certify the facts to the Di- 
rector with specific instructions as to dis- 
cipline or dismissal or other corrective sc- 
tions.’ 

“WORK AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 102. Part B of title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*Part B—WorK AND TRAINING FOR YOUTH 
AND ADULTS 


“*‘STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“ ‘Sec. 120. The purpose of this part is to 
provide useful work and training oppor- 
tunities, together with related services and 
assistance, that will assist low-income youths 
to continue or resume their education, and 
to help unemployed or low-income persons, 
both young and adult, to obtain and hold 
regular competitive employment, with maxi- 
mum opportunities for local initiative in 
developing programs which respond to local 
needs and problems, and with emphasis upon 
a comprehensive approach which includes 
programs using both public and private re- 
sources to overcome the complex problems 
of the most severely disadvantaged in urban 
and rural areas having high concentrations 
or proportions of unemployment, under- 
employment, and low income. 


“ ‘COMMUNITY PROGRAM AREAS AND COMPRE- 
HENSIVE WORK AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 
“ ‘Sec. 121. (a) The Director shall desig- 

nate or recognize community program areas 

for the purpose of planning and conducting 
comprehensive community work and training 
programs. 

„) For the purpose of this part, a com- 
munity may be a city, county, multicity, or 
multicounty unit, an Indian reservation, or 
a neighborhood or other area (irrespective of 
boundaries or political subdivisions) which 
provides a suitable organizational base and 
possesses the commonality of interest needed 
for a comprehensive work and training pro- 
gram. The Director shall consult with the 
heads of other Federal agencies responsible 
for programs relating to community action, 
manpower services, physical and economic 
development, housing, education, health, and 
other community services to encourage the 
establishment of coterminous or comple- 
mentary boundaries for planning purposes 
among those programs and comprehensive 
work and training programs assisted under 
this part. 

S Xo) A comprehensive work and training 
program must seek to provide participants 
an unbroken sequence of services which will 
enable them to obtain and hold employ- 
ment. It shall provide a systematic approach 
to planning and implementation including 
the linkage of relevant component programs 
authorized by this Act with one another and 
with other appropriate public and private 
programs and activities. It shall also provide 
for evaluation. 
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“*PRIME SPONSORS AND DELEGATE AGENCIES 


“ ‘Sec. 122. (a) For each community pro- 
gram area, the Director shall recognize a 
public or private nonprofit agency which 
shall serve as the prime sponsor to receive 
funds under section 123 (except as otherwise 
provided in section 123(c)). This agency 
must be capable of planning, administering, 
coordinating, and evaluating a comprehen- 
sive work and training program. 

) The prime sponsor shall provide for 
participation of employers and labor orga- 
nizations in the planning and conduct of 
the comprehensive work and training 
programs. 

“‘(c) The prime sponsor shall be en- 
couraged to make use of public and private 
organizations as delegate agencies to carry 
out components of the comprehensive work 
and training program, including without 
limitation agencies governed with the par- 
ticipation of the poor and other residents of 
the neighborhoods or rural areas served, 
educational institutions, the public em- 
ployment service, the public welfare agency, 
other health and welfare agencies, private 
training institutions, and other capable 
public and private organizations. 

n) The prime sponsor and delegate 
agencies shall provide for participation of 
residents of the area and members of the 
groups served in the planning, conduct, and 
evaluation of the comprehensive work and 
training program and its components, Such 
persons shall be provided maximum em- 
ployment opportunity in the conduct of 
component programs, including opportunity 
for further occupational training and 
career advancement. 

e) The Director shall prescribe regula- 
tions to assure that programs under this part 
have adequate internal administrative con- 
trols, accounting requirements, personnel 
standards, evaluation procedures, and other 
policies as may be necessary to ee the 
effective use of funds. 


“ “ELIGIBLE ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 123. (a) The Director may provide 
financial assistance in urban and rural areas 
for comprehensive work and training pro- 
grams or components of such programs, in- 
cluding the following: 

“*(1) programs to provide part-time em- 
ployment, on-the-job training, and useful 
work experience for students from low-in- 
come families who are in the ninth through 
twelfth grades of school (or are of an age 
equivalent to that of students in such grades) 
and who are in need of the earnings to per- 
mit them to resume or maintain attendance 
in school; 

“*(2) programs to provide unemployed, 
underemployed, or low-income persons (aged 
sixteen and over) with useful work and train- 
ing (which must include sufficient basic edu- 
cation and institutional or on-the-job train- 
ing) designed to assist those persons to de- 
velop their maximum occupational potential 
and to obtain regular competitive employ- 
ment; 

“*(3) special programs which involve work 
activities directed to the needs of those 
chronically unemployed poor who have poor 
employment prospects and are unable, be- 
cause of age, lack of employment opportu- 
nity, or otherwise, to secure appropriate em- 
ployment or training assistance under other 
programs, and which, in addition to other 
services provided, will enable such persons to 
participate in projects for the betterment or 
beautification of the community or area 
served by the program, including without 
limitation activities which will contribute to 
the management, conservation, or develop- 
ment of natural resources, recreational areas, 
Federal, State, and local government parks, 
highways, and other lands; 

“*(4) special programs which provide un- 
employed or low-income persons with jobs 
leading to career opportunities, including 
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new types of careers, in programs designed 
to improve the physical, social, economic, or 
cultural condition of the community or area 
served in fields including without limitation 
health, education, welfare, neighborhood re- 
development, and public safety, which pro- 
vide maximum prospects for advancement 
and continued employment without Federal 
assistance, which give promise of contrib- 
uting to the broader adoption of new meth- 
ods of structuring jobs and new methods 
of providing job ladder opportunities, and 
which provide opportunities for further oc- 
cupational training to facilitate career ad- 
vancement; 

(5) special programs which concentrate 
work and training resources in urban and 
rural areas having large concentrations or 
proportions of low-income, unemployed per- 
sons, and within those rural areas having 
substantial outmigration to urban areas, 
which are appropriately focused to assure 
that work and training opportunities are 
extended to the most severely disadvantaged 
persons who can reasonably be expected to 
benefit from such opportunities, and which 
are sup by specific commitments of 
cooperation from private and public em- 
ployers; 

“*(6) supportive and follow-up services to 
supplement work and training programs un- 
der this or other Acts including health serv- 
ices, counseling, day care for children, trans- 
portation assistance, and other special 
services necessary to assist individuals to 
achieve success in work and training pro- 
grams and in employment; 

“*(7) employment centers and mobile em- 
ployment service units to provide recruit- 
ment, counseling, and placement services, 
conveniently located in urban neighbor- 
hoods and rural areas and easily accessible 
to the most disadvantaged; 

8) programs to provide incentives to 
private employers, other than nonprofit or- 
ganizations, to train or employ unemployed 
or low-income persons, including arrange- 
ments by direct contract, reimbursements to 
employers for a limited period when an em- 
ployee might not be fully productive, pay- 
ment for on-the-job counseling and other 
supportive services, payment of all or part of 
employer costs of sending recruiters into 
urban and rural areas of high concentrations 
or proportions of unemployed, or low-income 
persons, and payments to permit employers 
to provide employees resident in such areas 
with transportation to and from work or to 
reimburse such employees for such trans- 
portation: Provided, That in making such 
reimbursements to employers the Director 
shall assure that the wages paid any employee 
shall not be less than the minimum wage 
which would be applicable to employment 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
if section 6 of such Act applied to the em- 
ployee and he was not exempt under section 
13 thereof; and 

“*(9) means of planning, administering, 
coordinating, and evaluating a comprehen- 
sive work and training program. 

“*(b) Commencing July 1, 1968, all work 
and training component programs conducted 
in a community under this section shall be 
consolidated into the comprehensive work 
and training program and financial assistance 
for such components shall be provided to the 
prime sponsor unless the Director determines 
there is a good cause for providing an ex- 
tension of time, except as otherwise provided 
by subsection (e). After that date, the work 
and training components of programs au- 
thorized by section 502 of this Act and by 
section 261 of part E of title II of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962 
shall to the maximum extent feasible be 
linked to the comprehensive work and train- 
ing program, including funding through the 
prime sponsor where appropriate. 

„e The Director may provide financial 
assistance to a public agency or private or- 
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ganization other than a prime sponsor to 
carry out one of more component programs 
described in subsection (a) when he deter- 
mines, after soliciting and considering com- 
ments of the prime sponsor, if any, that such 
assistance would enhance program effective- 
ness or acceptance on the part of persons 
served and would serve the purposes of this 
part. In the case of programs under subsec- 
tion (a)(1) of this section, financial assist- 
ance may be provided directly to local or 
State educational agencies pursuant to agree- 
ments between the Director and the Secre- 
tary of Labor providing for the operation of 
such programs under direct grants or 
contracts. 
“ ‘SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


“Sec. 124. (a) The Director shall not pro- 
vide financial assistance for any program un- 
der this part unless he determines, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as he may 
prescribe, that— 

“*(1) no participant will be employed on 
projects involying political parties, or the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
so much of any facility as is used or to be 
used for sectarian instruction or as a place 
for religious worship; 

“*(2) the program will not result in the 
displacement of employed workers or impair 
existing contracts for services, or result in 
the substitution of Federal for other funds 
in connection with work that would other- 
wise be performed; 

“*(3) the rates of pay for time spent in 
work-training and education, and other con- 
ditions of employment, will be appropriate 
and reasonable in the light of such factors 
as the type of work, geographical region, 
and proficiency of the participant; and 

4) the p will, to the maximum 
extent feasible, contribute to the occupa- 
tional development or upward mobility of 
individual participants. 

„b) The Director shall terminate finan- 
cial assistance for any program under this 
part in any case in which he determines 
that any person charged, in whole or part, 
with the responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the program is a member of the 
Communist Party. 

“*(c) For programs which provide work 
and training related to physical improve- 
ments, preference shall be given to those 
improvements which will be substantially 
used by low-income persons and families or 
which will contribute substantially to ameni- 
ties or facilities in urban or rural areas 
having high concentrations or proportions 
of low-income persons and families. 

„d) Programs approved under this part 
shall, to the maximum extent feasible, con- 
tribute to the elimination of artificial bar- 
riers to employment and occupational ad- 
vancement. 

e) Projects under this part shall pro- 
vide for maximum feasible use of resources 
under other Federal programs for work and 
training end the resources of the private 
sector. 

“ "PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 

“Sec. 125. (a) Participants in programs 
under this part must be unemployed or low- 
income persons. The Director, in consulta- 
tion with the Social Security Administrator, 
shall establish criteria for low income, taking 
into consideration family size, urban-rural 
and farm-nonfarm differences, and other rel- 
evant factors. Any individual shall be deemed 
to be from a low-income family if the family 
receives cash welfare payments. 

“*(b) Participants must be permanent 
residents of the United States or of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

e) Participants shall not be deemed 
Federal employees and shall not be subject 
to the provisions of law relating to Federal 
employment, including those relating to 
hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, 
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unemployment compensation, and Federal 
employment benefits. 


“ELDERLY 


Sk. 126. The Director shall provide that 
programs under this part shall be designed 
to deal with the incidence of long-term un- 
employment among persons fifty-five years 
and older. In the conduct of such programs, 
the Director shall encourage the employment 
of such persons as regular, part-time, and 
short-term staff in component programs, 


Or PROJECTS 


“Sec. 127. (a) The Director may provide 
financial assistance to public or private or- 
ganizations for pilot projects which are de- 
signed to develop new approaches to further 
the objectives of this part. Such projects 
may be conducted by public agencies or 
private organizations. 

“'(b) The director shall undertake pilot 
projects designed to encourage the maximum 
participation of private employers, other 
than nonprofit organizations, in work and 
training programs under this part. 

ee) Before the Director may approve a 
pilot project, he shall solicit and consider 
comments on such project from the prime 
sponsor, if any, in the community where the 
project will be undertaken. 


“ ‘TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAINING 


“ ‘Sec. 128. The Director may provide (di- 
rectly or through contracts or other appro- 
priate arrangements) technical assistance to 
assist in the initiation or effective operation 
of programs under this part. He may also 
make arrangements for the training of in- 
structors and other personnel needed to carry 
out work and training programs under this 
part and part D of this title. He shall give 
special consideration to the problems of rural 
areas. 

“*ROLE OF THE STATES 


“ ‘Sec, 129. The Director may provide finan- 
cial assistance to appropriate State agencies 
to— 

“*(1) provide technical assistance and 
training, as authorized by section 128, with 
particular emphasis upon service to rural 
areas and for this purpose preference shall 
be given to the State agency which admin- 
isters programs assisted by section 231; 

(2) assist in coordinating State activities 
related to this part; 

3) operate work and training programs 
in communities which have not yet estab- 
lished an acceptable prime sponsor; and 

“*(4) provide work and training opportu- 
nities on State projects and in State agen- 
cies: Provided, That these opportunities shall 
be made available to participants in commu- 
nity work and training programs. 


“EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 


So. 130. Of the sums appropriated or al- 
located for any fiscal year for programs au- 
thorized under this title, the Director shall 
reserve not to exceed 20 per centum for the 
purpose of carrying out section 123(a) (5); 
but not more than 1214 per centum of the 
funds so reserved for any fiscal year shall be 
used within any one State. With respect to 
the remaining funds appropriated or allo- 
cated to carry out the provisions of section 
128, the Director shall establish criteria, de- 
signed to achieve an equitable distribution 
of assistance among the States. In developing 
those criteria, he shall consider, among other 
relevant factors, the ratios of population, 
unemployment, and family income levels. 


“ ‘LIMITATIONS ON FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 131. Federal financial assistance to 
any program or activity carried out pursuant 
to section 123 of this part shall not exceed 90 
per centum of the cost of such program or 
activity, including costs of administration. 
The Director may, however, approve assist- 
ance in excess of that percentage if he deter- 
mines, pursuant to regulations establishing 
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objective criteria for such determinations, 
that this is necessary in furtherance of the 
purposes of this part. Non-Federal contribu- 
tions may be in cash or in kind, fairly eval- 
uated, including but not limited to plant, 
equipment, and services. If in any fiscal year, 
a community provides non-Federal contribu- 
tions under this part exceeding its require- 
ments under this section, such excess may 
be used to meet its requirements for such 
contributions under section 225(c). 


“ ‘PROGRAM DATA AND EVALUATION 


“Sec, 132. (a) The Director shall provide 
for the development and implementation of 
a program data system consistent with sim- 
ilar data systems for other relevant Federal 
programs. Such data shall be published 
periodically. 

“*(b) The Director shall provide for the 
continuing evaluation of the programs under 
this part, including their effectiveness in 
achieving stated goals, their impact on 
related programs, and their structure and 
mechanisms for the delivery of services, and 
he shall arrange for obtaining the opinions 
of participants about the strengths and 
weaknesses of the programs. This evaluation 
shall include comparisons with proper con- 
trol groups composed of persons who have 
not participated in such programs, and shall 
seek to develop comparative data on the costs 
and benefits of work and training programs 
authorized by this Act and by other Acts, in- 
cluding the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962. He may, for this pur- 
pose, contract for independent evaluations of 
such programs or individual projects. The re- 
sults of such evaluations shall be included in 
the report required by section 608. 

“*(c) The Director shall develop and pub- 
lish standards for evaluation of program ef- 
fectiveness in achieving the objectives of this 
part. Such standards shall be considered in 
deciding whether to renew or supplement 
financial assistance provided by sections 123, 
128, and 129.“ 


“SPECIAL IMPACT PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 103. Part D of title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended to read 
as follows: 


“PART D—SPECIAL IMPACT PROGRAMS 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

“Sec, 150. The purpose of this part is to 
establish special programs which (1) are di- 
rected to the solution of the critical problems 
existing in particular communities or neigh- 
borhoods (defined without regard to political 
or other subdivisions or boundaries) within 
those urban areas having especially large 
concentrations of low-income persons, and 
within those rural areas having substantial 
out-migration to eligible urban areas, and 
(2) are of sufficient size and scope to have an 
appreciable impact in such communities and 
neighborhoods in arresting tendencies toward 
dependency, chronic unemployment, and ris- 
ing community tensions. 

“ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 151. The Director is authorized to 
provide financial assistance to public agen- 
cies or private organizations for the payment 
of all or part of the costs of programs which 
are designed to carry out the purposes of 
this part. Such programs shall be restricted 
in number so that each is of sufficient size 
and scope to have an appreciable impact on 
the area served. Such programs may in- 
clude— 

1) economic and business development 
programs, including programs which provide 
financial and other incentives to business to 
locate in or near the areas served so as to 
provide employment opportunities for resi- 
dents of those areas, and programs such as 
those described in title IV of this Act for 
small businesses in or owned by residents 
of such areas; 

“*(2) community development activities 
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which create new training and employment 
opportunities and which contribute to an 
improved living environment; and 

“*(3) manpower training programs for un- 
employed or low-income persons which sup- 
port and complement economic, business, 
and community development programs, in- 
cluding without limitation activities such as 
those described in part B of this title. 


“ “REQUIREMENTS FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


“ ‘Sec. 152, (a) The Director shall not pro- 
vide financial assistance for any program or 
component project under this part unless he 
determines that— 

“*(1) all projects and related facilities 
will, to the maximum feasible extent, be lo- 
cated in the area served; 

“*(2) projects will, where feasible, pro- 
mote the development of entrepreneurial and 
management skills and the ownership or 
participation in ownership of assisted busi- 
nesses by residents of the area served; 

““(3) projects will be planned and carried 
out with the maximum participation of local 
businessmen by their inclusion on program 
boards of directors, advisory councils, or 
through other appropriate means; 

4) the program will be appropriately 
coordinated with local planning under this 
Act, the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966, and with 
other relevant plans for physical and human 
resources of the areas served; 

“*(5) the requirements of subsections 122 
(e) and 124(a) of this Act have been met; 

“*(6) preference will be given to the resi- 
dents of the areas served in filling jobs and 
training opportunities; and 

“*(7) training programs financed under 
this part shall be designed wherever feasible 
to provide those persons who successfully 
complete such training with skills which are 
also in demand in communities or neighbor- 
hoods other than those for which programs 
are established under this part. 

b) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion shall not be extended to assist in the 
relocation of establishments from one loca- 
tion to another if such relocation would re- 
sult in an increase in unemployment in the 
area of original location. 

„e) The level of financial assistance for 
related purposes under this Act to the area 
served by a special impact program shall not 
be diminished in order to substitute funds 
authorized by this part. 

„dd) Of the sums appropriated or allo- 
cated for any fiscal year for programs author- 
ized under this title, the Director shall reserve 
not less than 7 per centum for the purpose 
of carrying out this part. 


“ ‘APPLICATION OF OTHER FEDERAL RESOURCES 


“ ‘Sec, 153. (a) The Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development shall, in consulta- 
tion with the Director, take all necessary 
steps under the authority granted to him 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949 to 
assure that land for business location and 
expansion purposes is made available as may 
be necessary to carry out the purpose of this 
part, 

b) Areas selected for assistance under 
this part shall be deemed “redevelopment 
areas” within the meaning of section 401 
of the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 and shall qualify for assist- 
ance under the provisions of title II of that 
Act. 

““(c) The Director shall take such steps 
as may be necessary and appropriate, in co- 
ordination and cooperation with the heads 
of other Federal departments and agencies, 
so that contracts, subcontracts, and deposits 
made by the Federal Government or in con- 
nection with programs aided with Federal 
funds are placed in such a way as to further 
the purposes of this part. 


“ ‘EVALUATION 


“Sec. 154. Each program for which pay- 
ments are made under section 151 shall pro- 
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vide for a thorough evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the program in achieving the goals 
of this part. This evaluation shall be con- 
ducted by such public or private organiza- 
tions as the Director may designate, and up 
to 100 per centum of the costs of evaluation 
may be paid from funds appropriated to 
carry out this part. The results of such evalu- 
ations or a summary of them, together with 
the Director's findings and recommendations 
concerning the program, shall be included 
in the report required by section 608, 


“ “FEDERAL SHARE OF PROGRAM COSTS 


“Sec. 155. Federal grants to any program 
carried out pursuant to this part shall not 
exceed 90 per centum of the cost of such 
program, including costs of administration, 
unless the Director determines, pursuant to 
regulations adopted and promulgated by him 
establishing objective criteria for such de- 
terminations, that assistance in excess of 
such percentage is required in furtherance of 
the purposes of this part. Non-Federal con- 
tributions may be in cash or in kind, fairly 
evaluated, including but not limited to plant, 
equipment, and services: Provided, That 
where capital investment is required under 
a contract with a private organization (other 
than a nonprofit organization), the Federal 
share thereof shall not exceed 90 per centum 
of such capital investment and the non- 
Federal share shall be as defined above.’ 


“COMMUNITY ACTION AMENDMENTS 


“Sec. 104. Title N of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is amended to read as 
follows: 


““TITLE I- URBAN AND RURAL COM- 
MUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“ ‘Sec. 201. (a) This title provides for com- 
munity action agencies and programs, pre- 
scribes the structure and describes the 
functions of community action agencies and 
authorizes financial assistance to community 
action programs and related projects and 
activities. Its basic purpose is to stimulate 
a better focusing of all available local, State, 
private, and Federal resources upon the goal 
of enabling low-income families, and low- 
income individuals of all ages, in rural and 
urban areas, to attain the skills, knowledge, 
and motivations and secure the opportunities 
needed for them to become fully self-suffi- 
cient. Its specific purposes are to promote, 
as methods of achieving a better focusing of 
recources on the goal of individual and 
family self-sufficiency— 

““(1) the strengthening of community 
capabilities for planning and coordinating 
Federal, State, and other assistance related 
to the elimination of poverty, so that this 
assistance, through the efforts of local offi- 
cials, organizations, and interested and 
affected citizens, can be made more respon- 
sive to local needs and conditions; 

“*(2) the better organization of a range 
of services related to the needs of the poor, so 
that these services may be made more effec- 
tive and efficient in helping families and in- 
dividuals to overcome particular problems in 
a way that takes account of, and supports 
their progress in overcoming, related prob- 
lems; 

(3) the greater use, subject to adequate 
evaluation, of new types of services and in- 
novative approaches in attacking causes of 
poverty, so as to develop increasingly effec- 
tive methods of employing available re- 
sources; 

64) the development and implementa- 
tion of all programs and projects designed 
to serve the poor or low-income areas with 
the maximum feasible participation of resi- 
dents of the areas and members of the groups 
served, so as to best stimulate and take full 
advantage of capabilities for self-advance- 
ment and assure that those programs and 
projects are otherwise meaningful to and 
widely utilized by their intended bene- 
ficiaries; and 
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“*(5) the broadening of the resource base 
of programs directed to the elimination of 
poverty, so as to secure, in addition to the 
services and assistance of public officials, 
private religious, charitable, and neighbor- 
hood organizations, and individual citizens, 
a more active role for business, labor, and 
professional groups able to provide employ- 
ment opportunities or otherwise influence 
the quantity and quality of services of con- 
cern to the poor. 

“‘(b) It is further declared to be the pur- 
pose of this title and the policy of the Office 
of Economie Opportunity to provide for basic 
education, health care, vocational training, 
and employment opportunities in rural 
America to enable the poor living in rural 
areas to remain in such areas and become 
self-sufficient therein. It shall not be the 
purpose of this title or the policy of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to encourage the 
rural poor to migrate to urban areas, inas- 
much as it is the finding of Congress that 
continuation of such migration is frequently 
not in the best interests of the poor and tends 
to further congest the already overcrowded 
slums and ghettos of our Nation's cities. 


“PART A—COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCIES AND 
PROGRAMS 


“ ‘DESIGNATION OF COMMUNITY ACTION AGEN- 
CIES; COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 


“ ‘Sec, 210. (a) A community action agency 
shall be a State or political subdivision of a 
State (having elected or duly appointed gov- 
erning officials), or a combination of such 
political subdivisions, or a public or private 
nonprofit agency or organization which has 
been designated by a State or such a political 
subdivision or combination of such subdi- 
visions, which— 

(1) has the power and authority and 
will perform the functions set forth in sec- 
tion 212, including the power to enter into 
contracts with public and private nonprofit 
agencies and organizations to assist in ful- 
filling the purposes of this title, and 

“«(2) is determined to be capable of plan- 
ning, conducting, administering and evaluat- 
ing a community action program and is cur~ 
rently designated as a community action 
agency by the Director. 

A community action program is a commu- 
nity based and operated program— 

(1) which includes or is designed to in- 
elude a sufficient number of projects or com- 
ponents to provide, in sum, a range of serv- 
ices and activities having a measurable and 
potentially major impact on causes of pov- 
erty in the community or those areas of the 
community where poverty is a particularly 
acute problem; 

“«(2) which has been developed, and which 
organizes and combines its component proj- 
ects and activities, in a manner appropriate 
to carry out all the purposes of this title; and 

“*(3) which conforms to such other sup- 
plementary criteria as the Director may pre- 
scribe consistent with the purposes and pro- 
visions of this title. 

“*(b) Components of a community action 
program may be administered by the com- 
munity action agency, where consistent with 
sound and efficient management and appli- 
cable law, or by other agencies. They may be 
projects eligible for assistance under this 
title, or projects assisted from other public 
or private sources; and they may be either 
specially designed to meet local needs, or de- 
signed pursuant to the eligibility standards 
of a State or Federal program providing as- 
sistance to a particular kind of activity which 
will help in meeting those needs. 

“*(c) For the purpose of this title, a com- 
munity may be a city, county, multicity, or 
multicounty unit, an Indian reservation, or 
a neighborhood or other area (irrespective of 
boundaries or political subdivisions) which 
provides a suitable organizational base and 
possesses the commonality of interest needed 
for a community action program. The Direc- 
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tor shall consult with the heads of other 
Federal agencies responsible for programs 
relating to work and programs, 
physical and economic development, housing, 
education, health, and other community 


for planning purposes among those programs 
and community action programs assisted un- 
der this title. 

““*(d) The Director may designate and pro- 
vide financial assistance to a public or private 
nonprofit agency as a community action 
agency in lieu of a community action agency 
designated under subsection (a) for activi- 
ties of the kind described in this title where 
he determines (1) that the community action 
agency serving the community has failed, 
after having a reasonable opportunity to do 
so, to submit a satisfactory plan for a com- 
munity action program which meets the cri- 
teria for approval set forth in this title, or 
to carry out such plan in a satisfactory man- 
ner, or (2) that neither the State nor any 
qualified political subdivision or combination 
of such subdivisions is willing to be desig- 
nated as the community action agency for 
such community or to designate a public or 
private nonprofit agency or organization to 
be so designated by the Director. 

„e) No political subdivision of a State 
shall be included in the community action 
program of a community action agency desig- 
nated under section 210(a) if the elected or 
duly appointed governing officials of such po- 
litical subdivision do not wish to be so in- 
cluded. Such political subdivision, and any 
public or private nonprofit organization or 
agency designated by it, shall be eligible for 
designation as a community action agency on 
the same basis as other political subdivisions 
and their desi; 

“*(f) For the purposes of this title, a tribal 
government of an Indian reservation shall be 
deemed to be a political subdivision of a 
State. 


“COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCIES AND BOARDS 


Sr. 211, (a) Each community action 
agency which is a State or a political sub- 
division of a State, or a combination of po- 
litical subdivisions, shall administer its pro- 
gram through a community action board 
which shall meet the requirements of sub- 
section (b). Each community action agency 
which is a public or private nonprofit agency 
or organization designated by a State or po- 
litical subdivision of a State, or combination 
of political subdivisions, or is an agency des- 
ignated by the Director under section 210(d), 
shall have a governing board which shall meet 
the requirements of subsection (b). 

“*(b) Each board to which this subsec- 
tion applies shall consist of not more than 
fifty-one members and shall be so consti- 
tuted that (1) one-third of the members of 
the board are public officials, including the 
chief elected official or officials, or their rep- 
resentatives, unless the number of such offi- 
cials reasonably available or willing to serve 
is less than one-third of the membership of 
the board, (2) at least one-third of the mem- 
bers are persons chosen in accordance with 
democratic selection procedures adequate to 
assure that they are representative of the 
poor in the area served, and (3) the remain- 
der of the members are officials or members 
of business, industry, labor, religious, wel- 
fare, education, or other major groups and 
interests in the community. Each member 
of the board selected to represent a specific 
geographic area within a community must 
reside in the area he represents. No person 
-selected under clause (2) or (3) of this sub- 
section as a member of a board shall serve 
on such board for more than three consecu- 
tive years, or more than a total of six years. 

„e Where a community action agency 
places responsibility for major policy deter- 
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particular geographic area within the com- 
munity in a subsidiary board, council, or 
similar agency, such board, council, or agency 
shall be broadly representative of such area, 
subject to regulations of the director which 
assure adequate opportunity for membership 
of elected public officials on such board, 
council, or agency. Each community action 
agency shall be encouraged to make use of 
neighborhood-based organizations composed 
of residents of the area or members of the 
groups served to assist such agency in the 
planning, conduct, and evaluation of com- 
ponents of the community action program. 

““(d) (1) The Director shall promulgate 

such standards or rules relating to the sched- 
uling and notice of meetings, quorums 
(which shall be not less than 50 per centum 
of the total membership), procedures, estab- 
lishment of committees, and similar matters 
as he may deem necessary to assure that 
boards which are subject to subsection (b) 
provide a continuing and effective mecha- 
nism for securing broad community involve- 
ment in programs assisted under this title 
and that all groups or elements represented 
on those boards have a full and fair oppor- 
tunity to participate in decisions affecting 
those programs. Such standards or rules shall 
not preclude any such board from appoint- 
ing an executive committee or similar group, 
which fairly reflects the composition of the 
board, to transact the board’s business be- 
tween its meetings. The quorum require- 
ments for any such committee or group, 
which shall not be Iess than 50 percent of 
the membership, shall be established by the 
board. 
“*(2) The Director shall require commu- 
nity action agencies to establish procedures 
under which community agencies and repre- 
sentative groups of the poor which feel them- 
selves inadequately represented on the com- 
munity action board or governing board may 
petition for adequate representation. 

e) The powers of every community ac- 
tion agency governing board shall include the 
power to appoint persons to senior staff post- 
tions, to determine major personnel, fiscal, 
and program policies, to approve overall pro- 
gram plans and priorities, and to assure com- 
pliance with conditions of and approve pro- 
posals for financial assistance under this title. 

„) Each community action board re- 
ferred to in the first sentence of subsection 
(a) shall 

(1) have a full opportunity to partici- 

pate in the development and implementa- 
tion of all programs and projects designed to 
serve the poor or low-income areas with 
maximum feasible participation of residents 
of the areas and members of the 
served, so as to best stimulate and take full 
advantage of capabilities for self-advance- 
ment and assure that those programs and 
projects are otherwise meaningful to and 
widely utilized by their intended benefi- 
ciaries; 
_ “*(2) have at least one-third of its mem- 
bers chosen im accordance with democratic 
selection procedures adequate to assure that 
they are representative of the poor in the 
area served; 

“*(3) be so established and organized that 
the poor and residents of the area concerned 
will be enabled to influence the character of 
programs affecting their interests and regu- 
larly participate in the planning and im- 
plementation of those programs; and 

“*(4) be a continuing and effective mech- 
anism for securing broad community involve- 
ment in the programs assisted under this 
title. 


“SPECIFIC POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCIES 
"Seci 212. (a) In order to carry out its 
overall responsibility for planning, coordinat- 
ing, evaluating, and administering a com- 
munity action program, a community action 
agency must have authority under its char- 
ter or applicable law to receive and admin- 
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ister funds under this title, funds and con- 
tributions from private or local public 
sources which may be used in support of a 
community action program, and funds under 
any Federal or State assistance program pur- 
suant to which a public or private nonprofit 
agency (as the case may be) organized in 
accordance with this part could act as 
grantee, contractor, or sponsor of projects ap- 
propriate for inclusion in a community ac- 
tion program. A community action agency 
must also be empowered to transfer funds 
so received, and to delegate powers to other 
agencies, subject to the powers of its gov- 
erning board and its overall program respon- 
sibilities. This power to transfer funds and 
delegate powers must include the power to 
make transfers and delegations covering com- 
ponent projects in all cases where this will 
contribute to efficiency and effectiveness or 
otherwise further program objectives, 

“*(b) In exercising its powers and carry- 
ing out its overall responsibility for a com- 
munity action program, a community action 

y shall have, subject to the purposes of 
this title, at least the following functions: 

1) Planning systematically for and 
evaluating the program, including actions to 
develop information as to the problems and 
causes of poverty in the community, deter- 
mine how much and how effectively assist- 
ance is being provided to deal with those 
problems and causes, and establish priorities 
among projects, activities and areas as needed 
for the best and most efficient use of re- 
sources, 

2) Encouraging agencies engaged in ac- 
tivities related to the community action pro- 
gram to plan for, secure and administer 
assistance available under this title or from 
other sources on a common or cooperative 
basis; providing planning or technical assist- 
ance to those agencies; and generally, in co- 
operation with community agencies and offi- 
cials, undertaking actions to improve exist- 
ing efforts to attack poverty, such as improv- 
ing day-to-day communication, closing serv- 
ice gaps, focusing resources on the most 
needy, and providing additional opportuni- 
ties to low-income individuals for regular 
employment or participation in the programs 
or activities for which those community 
agencies and officials are responsible. 

“(3) Initiating and sponsoring projects 
responsive to needs of the poor which are not 
otherwise being met, with particular em- 
phasis on providing central or common sery- 
ices that can be drawn upon by a variety of 
related programs, developing new approaches 
or new types of services that can be incor- 
porated into other programs, and filling gaps 
pending the expansion or modification of 


ose programs. 

“*(4) Establishing effective procedures by 
which the poor and area residents concerned 
will be enabled to influence the character 
of programs affecting their interests, pro- 
viding for their regular participation in the 
implementation of those programs, and pro- 
viding technical and other support needed 
to enable the poor and neighborhood groups 
to secure on their own behalf available as- 
sistance from public and private sources. 

“«(5) Joining with and encouraging busi- 
ness, labor, and other private groups and 

tions to undertake, together with 
public officials and agencies, activities in sup- 
port of the community action program 
which will result in the additional use of 
private resources and capabilities, with a 
view to such things as developng new em- 
ployment opportunities, stimulating invest- 
ment that will have a measurable impact in 
reducing poverty among residents of areas of 
concentrated poverty, and providing methods 
by which residents of those areas can work 
with private groups, firms, and institutions 
in seeking solutions to problems of common 
concern. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE STANDARDS 


“Sec, 218. (a) Each community action 
agency shall observe, and shall (as appro- 
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priate) require or encourage other agencies 
participating in a community action program 
to observe, standards of organization, man- 
agement and administration which will as- 
sure, so far as reasonably possible, that all 
program activities are conducted in a man- 
ner consistent with the purposes of this title 
and the objective of providing assistance ef- 
fectively, efficiently, and free of any taint of 
partisan political bias or personal or fam- 
ily favoritism. Each community action agency 
shall establish or adopt rules to carry out this 
section, which shall include rules to assure 
full staff accountability in matters governed 
by law, regulations, or agency policy. Each 
community action agency shall also provide 
for reasonable public access to information, 
including but not limited to public hearings 
at the request of appropriate community 
groups and reasonable public access to books 
and records of the agency or other agencies 
engaged in program activities or operations 
involving the use of authority or funds for 
which it is responsible. And each community 
action agency shall adopt for itself and other 
agencies using funds or exercising authority 
for which it is responsible, rules designed to 
establish specific standards governing sal- 
aries, salary increases, travel and per diem al- 
lowances and other employee benefits; to as- 
sure that only persons capable of discharg- 
ing their duties with competence and integ- 
rity are employed and that employees are 
promoted or advanced under impartial pro- 
cedures calculated to improve agency per- 
formance and effectiveness; to guard against 
personal or financial conflicts of interests; 
and to define employee duties of advocacy 
on behalf of the poor in an appropriate man- 
ner which will in any case preclude employ- 
ees from participating, in connection with 
the performance of their duties, in any form 
of picketing, protest, or other direct action 
which is in violation of law. 

„) The Director shall prescribe rules or 
regulations to supplement subsection (a), 
which shall be binding on all agencies 
carrying on community action program 
activities with financial assistance under this 
title. He may, where appropriate, establish 
special or simplified requirements for smaller 
agencies or agencies operating in rural areas, 
These special requirements shall not, how- 
ever, affect the applicability of rules govern- 
ing conflicts of interest, use of position or 
authority for partisan or nonpartisan po- 
litical purposes or participation in direct 
action, regardless of customary practices or 
rules among agencies in the community. The 
Director shall consult with the heads of 
other Federal agencies responsible for pro- 
grams providing assistance to activities 
which may be included in community action 
programs for the purpose of securing maxi- 
mum consistency between rules or regula- 
tions prescribed or followed by those agencies 
and those prescribed under this section. 


“* “HOUSING DEVELOPMENT AND SERVICES 
ORGANIZATIONS 


“ ‘Sec. 214. Each community action agency 
shall encourage the establishment of hous- 
ing development and services organizations 
designed to focus on the housing needs of 
low-income families and individuals. Such 
organizations shall provide the technical, ad- 
ministrative, and financial assistance which 
is required to help low-income families and 
individuals more effectively to utilize existing 

, and which is required to enable 
nonprofit, cooperative, and public sponsors 
more effectively to take advantage of existing 
Federal, State, and local mortgage insurance 
and housing assistance programs. Where ap- 
propriate, such tions may be non- 
profit housing development corporations. 
Such corporations may themselves become 
sponsors of housing under existing programs 
of specialized housing agencies, but under 
no circumstances shall such corporations in- 
sure mortgages or duplicate the long-term 
capital financing functions of programs now 
administered by the specialized housing 
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agencies. Housing development and service 
organizations shall coordinate their efforts 
with other community action agency efforts 
so that any programs undertaken under au- 
thority of this section shall be closely related 
to other community action programs. 


“PART B—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO COMMU- 
NITY ACTION PROGRAMS AND RELATED ACTIV- 
rrrxs 

“‘GENERAL PROVISIONS FOR FINANCIAL ASSIST- 

ANCE 


“ ‘Sec. 221. (a) The Director may provide 
financial assistance to community action 
agencies for the planning, conduct, admin- 
istration and evaluation of community ac- 
tion programs and components. Those com- 
ponents may involve, without limitation, 
other activities and supporting facilities de- 
signed to assist participants including the 
elderly poor— 

“*(1) to secure and retain meaningful em- 
ployment; 

“*(2) to attain an adequate education; 

“*(3) to make better use of available in- 
come; : 

“*(4) to provide and maintain adequate 
housing and a suitable living environment; 

“*(5) to undertake family planning, con- 
sistent with personal and family goals, re- 
ligious and moral convictions; 

“*(6) to obtain services for the prevention 
of narcotics addiction, alcoholism, and the 
rehabilitation of narcotic addicts and alco- 
holics; 

“*(7) to obtain emergency assistance 
through loans or grants to meet immediate 
and urgent individual and family needs, in- 
cluding the need for health services, nutri- 
tious food, housing, and employment-related 
assistance; 

“*(8) to remove obstacles and solve per- 
sonal and family problems which block the 
achievement of self-sufficiency; 

“*(9) to achieve greater participation in 
the affairs of the community; and 

“*(10) to make more frequent and effec- 
tive use of other programs related to the 
purposes of this title. 


He may also provide financial assistance to 
other public or private nonprofit agencies 
to aid them in planning for the establish- 
ment of a community action agency. 

“‘(b) If the Director determines that a 
limited purpose project or program involy- 
ing activities otherwise eligible under this 
section is needed to serve needs of low-in- 
come families and individuals in a commu- 
nity and no community action agency has 
been designated for that community pur- 
suant to section 210, or where a community 
action agency gives its approval for such a 
program to be funded directly through a 
public or private nonprofit agency or orga- 
nization, he may extend financial assistance 
for that project or program to a public or 
private nonprofit agency which he finds is 
capable of carrying out the project in an 
efficient and effective manner consistent 
with the purpose of this title. 

“*(c) The Director shall prescribe neces- 
sary rules or regulations governing applica- 
tions for assistance under this section to 
assure that every reasonable effort is made 
by each applicant to secure the views of 
local public officials and agencies in the com- 
munity having a direct or substantial in- 
terest in the application and to resolve all 
issues of cooperation and possible duplica- 
tion prior to its submission. 

„d) After July 1, 1968, the Director 
shall require, as a condition of assistance, 
that each community action agency has 
adopted a systematic approach to the 
achievement of the purposes of this title 
and to the utilization of funds provided un- 
der this part. Such systematic approach shall 
encompass a planning and implementation 
process which seeks to identify the prob- 
lems and causes of poverty in the commu- 
nity, seeks to mobilize and coordinate rele- 
vant public and private resources, estab- 
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lishes program priorities, links program 
components with one another and with oth- 
er relevant programs, and provides for eval- 
uation. The Director may, however, extend 
the time for such requirement to take into 
account the length of time a program has 
been in operation. He shall also take neces- 
sary steps to assure the participation of 
other Federal agencies in support of the 
development and implementation of plans 
under this subsection. 

te) In order to promote local responsi- 
bility and initiative, the Director shall not 
establish binding national priorities on funds 
authorized by this section, but he shall re- 
view each application for financial assist- 
ance on its merits. Before extending finan- 
cial assistance to a new community action 
agency under this section, and in determin- 
ing the amount of and conditions on which 
such assistance shall be extended, the Di- 
rector shall consider the extent and nature 
of poverty in the community and the prob- 
able capacity of the agency to carry out an 
effective program. In reviewing or supple- 
menting financial assistance to a previously 
existing community action agency, he shall 
consider the progress made in carrying on 
programs by such agency. 

“SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND ASSISTANCE 


“ ‘Sec. 222. (a) In order to stimulate ac- 
tions to meet or deal with particularly criti- 
cal needs or problems of the poor which are 
common to a number of communities, the 
Director may develop and carry on special 
programs under this section. This authority 
shall be used only where the Director deter- 
mines that the objectives sought could not 
be effectively achieved through the use of 
authorities under section 221, including as- 
sistance to components or projects based on 
models developed and promulgated by him. 
It shall also be used only with respect to 
programs which (A) involve activities which 
can be incorporated into or be closely co- 
ordinated with community action programs, 
(B) involve significant new combinations of 
resources or new and innovative approaches, 
or (C) are structured in a way that will, 
within the limits of the type of assistance or 
activities contemplated, most fully and ef- 
fectively promote the purposes of this title. 
Subject to such conditions as may be ap- 
propriate to assure effective and efficient 
administration, the Director may provide fi- 
nancial assistance to public or private non- 
profit agencies to carry on local projects 
initiated under such special programs; but 
he shall do so in a manner that will en- 
courage, wherever feasible, the inclusion of 
the assisted projects in community action 
programs. with a view to minimizing possi- 
ble duplication and promoting efficiencies in 
the use of common facilities and services, 
better assisting persons or families having a 
variety of needs, and otherwise securing from 
the funds committed the greatest possible 
impact in promoting family and individual 
self-sufficiency. Programs under this section 
shall include those described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“*(1) A program to be known as Project 
Headstart“ focused upon children who have 
not reached the age of compulsory school 
attendance which (A) will provide such com- 
prehensive health, nutritional, education, 
social, and other services as the Director finds 
will aid the children to attain their full 
potential, and (B) will provide for direct 
participation of the parents of such children 
in the development, conduct, and overall 
program direction at the local level. 

“*(2) A program to be known as “Follow 
Through” focused primarily upon children in 
kindergarten or elementary school who were 
previously enrolled in Headstart or similar 
programs and designed to provide compre- 
hensive services and parent participation 
activities as described in paragraph (1), 
which the Director finds will aid in the con- 
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tinued development of children to their 
full potential. Funds for such program shall 
be transferred directly from the Director to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Financial assistance for such proj- 
ects shall be provided by the Secretary on 
the basis of agreements reached with the 
Director directly to local educational agen- 
cies except as otherwise provided by such 
agreements, 

“(3) A “Legal Services” program to fur- 
ther the cause of justice among persons 
living in poverty by mobilizing the assist- 
ance of lawyers and legal institutions and 
by providing legal advice, legal representa- 
tion, counseling, education, and other ap- 
propriate services. Projects involving legal 
advice and representation shall be carried 
on in a way that assures maintenance of a 
lawyer-client relationship consistent with 
the best standards of the legal profession. 
The Director shall make arrangements under 
which the State bar association and the 
principal local bar associations in the com- 
munity to be served by any proposed project 
authorized by this paragraph shall be con- 
sulted and afforded an adequate opportunity 
to submit, to the Director, comments and 
recommendations on the proposed project 
before such project is approved or funded, 
and to submit, to the Director, comments 
and recommendations on the operations of 
such project, if approved and funded. No 
funds or personnel made available for such 
program (whether conducted pursuant to 
this section or any other section in this 
part) shall be utilized for the defense of 
any person indicted (or proceeded against 
by information) for the commission of a 
crime, except in extraordinary circumstances 
where, after consultation with the court 
having jurisdiction, the Director has de- 
termined that adequate legal assistance will 
not be available for an indigent defendant 
unless such services are made available. 

“*(4) A “Comprehensive Health Services” 
program which shall include— 

(A) programs to aid in developing and 
carrying out comprehensive health services 
projects focused upon the needs of urban 
and rural areas having high concentrations 
or proportions of poverty and marked in- 
adequacy of health services for the poor. 
These projects shall be designed— 

„) to make possible, with maximum 
feasibile use of existing agencies and re- 
sources, the provision of comprehensive 
health services, such as preventive medical, 
diagnostic, treatment, rehabilitation, family 
planning, narcotic addiction and alcoholism 
prevention and rehabilitation, mental health, 
dental, and followup services, together with 
necessary related facilities and services, ex- 
cept in rural areas where the lack of even 
elemental health services and personnel may 
require simpler, less comprehensive services 
to be established first; and 

„in) to assure that these services are 
made readily accessible to low-income resi- 
dents of such areas, are furnished in a man- 
ner most responsive to their needs and with 
their participation and wherever possible are 
combined with, or included within, arrange- 
ments for providing employment, education, 
social, or other assistance needed by the fam- 
ilies and individuals served: Provided, how- 
ever, That such services may be made avail- 
able on an emergency basis or pending a de- 
termination of eligibility to all residents of 
such areas. 

Funds for financial assistance under this 
paragraph shall be allotted according to need, 
and capacity of applicants to make rapid and 
effective use of that assistance, and may be 
used, as necessary, to pay the full costs of 
projects. Before approving any project, the 
Director shall solicit and consider the com- 
ments and recommendations of the local 
medical associations in the area and shall 
consult with appropriate Federal, State, and 
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local health agencies and take such steps as 
may be required to assure that the program 
will be carried on under competent profes- 
sional supervision and that existing agencies 
providing related services are furnished all 
assistance needed to permit them to plan for 
participation in the program and for the 
necessary continuation of those related serv- 
ices; and 

8) programs to provide financial assist- 
ance to public or private agencies for projects 
designed to develop knowledge or enhance 
skills in the field of health services for the 
poor. Such projects shall encourage both 
prospective and practicing health profession- 
als to direct their talents and energies toward 
providing health services for the poor. In car- 
rying out the provisions of this paragraph, 
the Director is authorized to provide or ar- 
range for training and study in the field of 
health services for the poor. Pursuant to reg- 
ulations prescribed by him, the Director may 
arrange for the payment of stipends and al- 
lowances (including travel and subsistence 
expenses) for persons undergoing such train- 
ing and study and for their dependents. The 
Director and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall achieve effective coor- 
dination of programs and projects authorized 
under this section with other related activi- 


ties. 

“*(5) A program to be known as Up- 
ward Bound” designed to generate skills and 
motivation necessary for success in education 
beyond high school among young people 
from low-income backgrounds and inade- 
quate secondary school preparation. Projects 
must include arrangements to assure cooper- 
ation among one or more institutions of 
higher education and one or more secondary 
schools. They must include a curriculum de- 
signed to develop creative thinking, effective 
expression and attitudes toward learning 
needed for post-secondary educational suc- 
cess, necessary health services and such rec- 
reational and cultural and group activities 
as the Director determines may be appropri- 
ate. Financial assistance for such projects 
may be provided directly to institutions of 
higher learning, but the projects shall be 
closely coordinated with activities of com- 
munity action agencies and activities carried 
on under the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

“*(6) A program to be known as “Emer- 
gency Food and Medical Services” designed to 
provide on a temporary emergency basis such 
basic foodstuffs and medical services as may 
be necessary to counteract conditions of 
starvation or malnutrition among the poor. 
The Director shall arrange to carry out his 
functions through the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in a manner that will insure 
the availability of such foodstuffs and serv- 
ices through a community action agency 
where feasible, or other agencies or organi- 
zations if no such agency exists or is able 
to administer such foodstuffs and services 
to needy individuals. Each community action 
agency shall be encouraged to develop proj- 
ects, such as the furnishing of information 
on nutrition, which will assist the poor to 
maintain an adequate and nutritious diet. 
Of the sums appropriated or allocated for 
programs authorized under this title, the 
Director shall reserve and make available not 
less than $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and not less than $50,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, for 
the purpose of carrying out this paragraph. 

„%) A “Family Planning” program to 
provide assistance and services to low-income 
persons in the field of voluntary family plan- 
ning, including the provision of information, 
medical assistance, and supplies. The Direc- 
tor and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall coordinate, and assure a 
full exchange of information concerning, 
family planning projects within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions in order to assure the maxi- 
mum availability of services and in order 
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best to meet the varying needs of different 
communities. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall make the services 
of Public Health Service officers available to 
the Director in carrying out this program. 

“*(8) A program to be known as “Senior 
Opportunities and Services” designed to 
identify and meet the needs of older, poor 
persons above the age of 60 in one or more 
of the following areas: development and 
provision of new employment and volunteer 
services; effective referral to existing health, 
welfare, employment, housing, legal, con- 
sumer, transportation, education, and recre- 
ational and other services; stimulation and 
creation of additional services and programs 
to remedy gaps and deficiencies in present- 
ly existing services and programs; modifica- 
tion of existing procedures, eligibility re- 
quirements and program structures to facili- 
tate the greater use of, and participation in, 
public services by the older poor; develop- 
ment of all-season recreation and service 
centers controlled by older persons them- 
selves; and such other activities and services 
as the Director may determine are necessary 
or specially appropriate to meet the needs 
of the older poor and to assure them greater 
self-sufficiency. In administering this pro- 
gram the Director shall utilize to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible the services of the 
Administration of Aging in accordance with 
agreements with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

„) Consistent with, and subject to, the 
provisions of sections 230 and 232 (a), (b), 
and (c), programs under this section may 
include related training, research, and tech- 
nical assistance, and funds allocated for this 
purpose may be allotted and used in the 
manner otherwise provided under this title 
with respect to training, research, and tech- 
nical assistance activities. 


“ ‘RESIDENT EMPLOYMENT 


“ ‘Sec, 223. In the conduct of all compo- 
nent programs under this part, residents of 
the area and members of the groups served 
shall be provided maximum employment op- 
portunity, including opportunity for further 
occupational g and career advance- 
ment. The Director shall encourage the em- 
ployment of persons fifty-five years and older 
as regular, part-time and short-term staff in 
component programs. 

“ ‘NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 


“ ‘Seo. 224. The Director shall encourage 
the development of neighborhood centers, 
designed to promote the effectiveness of 
needed services in such fields as health, edu- 
cation, manpower, consumer protection, child 
and economic development, housing, legal, 
recreation, and social services, and so or- 
ganized (through a corporate or other ap- 
propriate framework) as to promote maxi- 
mum participation of neighborhood residents 
in center planning, policymaking, adminis- 
tration, and operation, In addition to pro- 
viding such services as may not otherwise 
be conveniently or readily available, such 
centers shall be responsive to such neigh- 
borhood needs, such as counseling, referral, 
follow-through, and community develop- 
ment activities, as may be necessary or ap- 
propriate to best assure a system under 
which existing programs are extended to the 
most disadvantaged, are linked to one an- 
other, are responsive and relevant to the 
range of community, family, and individual 
problems and are fully adapted to neighbor- 
hood needs and conditions, 


“ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS; LIMITATIONS ON 
ASSISTANCE 

“ ‘Sec. 225. (a) Of the sums which are ap- 
propriated or allocated for assistance in the 
development and implementation of com- 
munity action programs pursuant to section 
221, and for special program projects referred 
to in section 222(a), and which are not sub- 
ject to any other provision governing allot- 
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ment or distribution, the Director shall allot 
not more than 2 per centum among Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the Vir- 
gin Islands, according to their respective 
needs. He shall also reserve not more than 
20 per centum of those sums for allotment 
in accordance with such criteria and proce- 
dures as he may prescribe. The remainder 
shall be allotted among the States, in ac- 
cordance with the latest available data, so 
that equal proportions are distributed on 
the basis of (1) the relative number of pub- 
110 assistance recipients in each State as 
compared to all States, (2) the average num- 
ber of unemployed persons in each State as 
compared to all States, and (3) the relative 
number of related children living with 
families with incomes of less than $1,000 in 
each State as compared to all States. That 
part of any State’s allotment which the Di- 
rector determines will not be needed may be 
reallotted, at such dates during the fiscal 
year as the Director may fix, in proportion 
to the original allotments, but with appro- 
priate adjustments to assure that any 
amount so made available to any State in 
excess of its needs is similarly reallotted 
among the other States. 

“*(b) The Director may provide for the 
separate allotment of funds for any special 
program referred to in section 222(a). This 
allotment may be made in accordance with 
the criteria prescribed in subsection (a), or 
it may be made in accordance with other 
criteria which he determines will assure an 
equitable distribution of funds reflecting the 
relative incidence in each State of the needs 
or problems at which the program is directed, 
except that in no event may more than 12% 
per centum of the funds for any one pro- 
gram be used in any one State. 

“*(c) Unless otherwise provided in this 
part, financial assistance extended to a com- 
munity action agency or other agency pur- 
suant to sections 221 and 222(a), for the 
period ending June 30, 1967, shall not exceed 
90 per centum of the approved cost of the 
assisted programs or activities, and there- 
after shall not exceed 80 per centum of such 
costs, The Director may, however, approve 
assistance in excess of such percentages if 
he determines, in accordance with regula- 
tions establishing objective criteria, that 
such action is required in furtherance of 
the purposes of this title. Non-Federal con- 
tributions may be in cash or in kind, fairly 
evaluated, including but not limited to plant, 
equipment, or services. If in any fiscal year, 
a community provides non-Federal contri- 
butions under this title exceeding its re- 
quirements under this section, such excess 
may be used to meet its requirements for 
such contributions under section 131. 

d) No program shall be approved for 
assistance under sections 221 and 222(a) 
unless the Director satisfies himself (1) that 
the services to be provided under such pro- 
gram will be in addition to, and not in sub- 
stitution for, services previously provided 
without Federal assistance, and (2) that 
funds or other resources devoted to programs 
designed to meet the needs of the poor with- 
in the community will not be diminished 
in order to provide any contributions re- 
quired under subsection (c). The require- 
ment imposed by the preceding sentence 
shall be subject to such regulations as the 
Director may adopt and promulgate estab- 
lising objective criteria for determinations 
covering situations where a strict applica- 
tion of that requirement would result in un- 
necessary hardship or otherwise be incon- 
sistent with the purposes sought to be 
achieved. 


“‘Part C—SUPPLEMENTAL PROGRAMS AND 
ACTIVITIES 
“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAINING 


“Sec. 230. The Director may provide, di- 
rectly or through grants or other arrange- 
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ments, (1) technical assistance to commu- 
nities in developing, conducting, and admin- 
istering programs under this title, and (2) 
training for specialized or other personnel 
which is needed in connection with those 
programs or which otherwise pertains to the 
purposes of this title. Upon request of an 
agency receiving financial assistance under 
this title, the Director may make special 
assignments of personnel to the agency to 
assist and advise it in the performance of 
functions related to the assisted activity; 
but no such special assignment shall be for 
a period of more than two years in the case 
of any agency. 
“ ‘STATE AGENCY ASSISTANCE 


“ ‘Sec. 231, (a) The Director may provide 
financial assistance to State agencies desig- 
nated in accordance with State law, to enable 
those agencies— 

“*(1) to provide technical assistance to 
communities and local agencies in develop- 
ing and carrying out programs under this 
title; 

“*(2) to assist in coordinating State activ- 
ities related to this title; 

(3) to advise and assist the Director in 
developing procedures and programs to pro- 
mote the participation of States and State 
agencies in programs under this title; and 

“*(4) to advise and assist the Director, the 
Economic Opportunity Council established 
by section 631 of the Act, and the heads of 
other Federal agencies, in identifying prob- 
lems posed by Federal statutory or adminis- 
trative requirements that operate to impede 
State level coordination of programs related 
to ths title, and in developing methods or 
recommendations for overcoming those prob- 
lems. 

“(b) In any grants or contracts with 
State agencies, the Director shall give pref- 
erence to pr or activities which are 
administered or coordinated by the agencies 
designated pursuant to subsection (a), or 
which have been developed and will be car- 
ried on with the assistance of those agencies. 

“*(c) In order to promote coordination in 
the use of funds under this Act and funds 
provided or granted by State agencies, the 
Director may enter into agreements with 
States or State agencies pursuant to which 
they will act as agents of the United States 
for purposes of providing financial assistance 
to community action agencies or other local 
agencies in connection with specific projects 
or programs involving the common or joint 
use of State funds and funds under this 
title. 

“RESEARCH AND PILOT PROGRAMS 


“ ‘Sec. 232. (a) The Director may contract 
or provide financial assistance for pilot or 
demonstration projects conducted by public 
or private agencies which are designed to 
test or assist in the development of new ap- 
proaches or methods that will aid in over- 
coming special problems or otherwise in fur- 
thering the purposes of this title, He may 
also contract or provide financial assistance 
for research pertaining to the purposes of 
this title. 

“*(b) The Director shall establish an over- 
all plan to govern the approval of pilot or 
demonstration projects and the use of all 
research authority under this title. The plan 
shall set forth specific objectives to be 
achieved and priorities among such objec- 
tives. In formulating the plan, the Director 
shall consult with other Federal agencies for 
the purpose of minimizing duplication 
among similar activities or projects and 
determining whether the findings resulting 
from any research or pilot projects may be 
incorporated into one or more programs for 
which those agencies are responsible, As part 
of the annual report required by section 608, 
or in a separate annual report, the Director 
shall submit a description for each fiscal 
year of the current plan required by this sec- 
tion, of activities subject to the plan, and of 
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the findings derived from those activities, 
together with a statement indicating the 
time and, to the extent feasible, the manner 
in which the benefits of those activities and 
findings are expected to be realized. 

e) Not more than 15 per centum of the 
sums appropriated or allocated in any fiscal 
year for this title shall be used for the pur- 
poses of this section. One-third of the sums 
so appropriated or allocated shall be avail- 
able only for projects authorized under sub- 
section (f) of this section. 

“*(a) No pilot or demonstration project 
under this section shall be commenced in 
any city, county, or other major political 
subdivision, unless a plan setting forth such 
proposed pilot or demonstration project has 
been submitted to the appropriate commu- 
nity action agency, or, if there is no such 
agency, to the local governing officials of the 
political subdivision, and such plan has not 
been disapproved by the community action 
agency or governing body, as the case may be, 
within thirty days of such submission, or, if 
so disapproved, has been reconsidered by the 
Director and found by him to be fully con- 
sistent with the provisions and in further- 
ance of the purposes of this title. 

„e) The Director shall develop and car- 
ry out pilot projects which (1) aid elderly 
persons to achieve greater self-sufficiency, 
(2) focus upon the problems of rural pov- 
erty, (3) are designed to develop new tech- 
niques and community-based efforts to pre- 
vent narcotics addiction or to rehabilitate 
narcotic addicts, or (4) are designed to en- 
courage the participation of private organiza- 
tions, other than nonprofit organizations, in 
programs under this title. 

“«(f) The Director shall conduct, either 
directly or through grants or other arrange- 
ments, research and pilot projects designed 
to assure a more effective use of human and 
natural resources of rural America and to 
slow the migration from rural areas due to 
lack of economic opportunity, thereby re- 
ducing population pressures in urban cen- 
ters. Such projects may be operated jointly 
or in cooperation with other federally as- 
sisted programs, particularly programs au- 
thorized under the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965, in the area 
to be served by the project. 


“ ‘EVALUATION 


“ ‘Sec. 233. (a) The Director shall provide 
for the continuing evaluation of programs 
under this title, including their effectiveness 
in achieving stated goals, their impact on 
related programs, and their structure and 
mechanisms for the delivery of services and 
including, where appropriate, comparisons 
with proper control groups composed of per- 
sons who have not participated in such pro- 
grams. He may, for this purpose, contract 
for independent evaluations of those pro- 
grams or individual projects. He may require 
community action agencies to provide for 
independent evaluations, and where appro- 
priate, he may also require a community ac- 
tion agency to establish an independent 
group or committee to provide evaluation 
and advisory services on either a short-term 
or continuing basis. He shall consult with 
other Federal agencies, or where appropriate 
with State agencies, in order to provide 
wherever feasible for jointly sponsored ob- 
jective evaluation studies on a National or 
State basis, He shall also arrange for obtain- 
ing the opinions of participants about the 
strengths and weaknesses of the programs. 
The reports of studies undertaken under this 
section, together with the comments of the 
Director and other agencies, if any, shall be 
public records, and the results shall be sum- 
marized in the report required by section 608. 

“*(b) The Director shall develop and pub- 
lish standards for evaluation of program ef- 
fectiveness in achieving the objectives of 
this title. Such standards shall be considered 
in deciding whether to renew or supplement 
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financial assistance provided by sections 221, 
222, 230, and 281. 

„e) The Director shall provide by con- 
tract for the conduct of an independent 
study and evaluation of the action taken 
under sections 210 and 211 of this Act and 
the effects thereof, with particular reference 
to (1) the exercise of their authorities under 
the provisions of title II of this Act by States 
and political subdivisions, (2) the participa- 
tion of residents of the areas and members 
of the groups served, public officials and 
others and (3) the administrative and pro- 
gram advantages and disadvantages, if any, 
encountered or foreseen in implementing 
such sections. He shall transmit such study 
and evaluation to the Congress before April 
1, 1969. 


“ ‘Part D—GENERAL AND TECHNICAL 
PROVISIONS 


“ ‘ASSISTANT DIRECTORS FOR COMMUNITY ACTION 


“ ‘Sec. 240. The Director shall appoint two 
assistant directors for the purpose of assist- 
ing the Director in the administration of the 
provisions of this title. One such assistant 
director, to be known as the Assistant Direc- 
tor for Community Action in Rural Areas, 
shall be responsible for assuring that funds 
allotted for assistance to programs or proj- 
ects designed to assist the rurai poor are so 
expended. The other assistant director, to be 
known as the Assistant Director for Com- 
munity Action in Urban Areas, shall be re- 
sponsible for assuring that funds allotted for 
assistance to programs or projects designed 
to assist the urban poor are so expended. 
Each assistant director shall have such addi- 
tional responsibilities consistent with the 
foregoing responsibilities as the Director may 
hereafter assign. 


““RURAL AREAS 


“ ‘SEC. 241. (a) In exercising authority un- 
der this title, the Director shall take neces- 
sary steps to further the extension of benefits 
to residents of rural areas, consistent with 
the extent and severity of poverty among 
rural residents, and to encourage high levels 
of managerial and technical competence in 
programs undertaken in rural areas. These 
steps shall include, to the maximum extent 
practicable, (1) the development under sec- 
tion 222(a) of programs particularly respon- 
sive to special needs of rural areas; (2) the 
establishment, pursuant to section 232, of a 
program of research and pilot project activi- 
ties specifically focused upon the problems 
of rural poverty; (3) the provision of tech- 
nical assistance so as to afford a priority to 
agencies in rural communities and to aid 
those agencies, through such arrangements 
as may be appropriate, in securing assistance 
under Federal programs which are related to 
this title but which are not generally utilized 
in rural areas; and (4) the development of 
special or simplified procedures, forms, guide- 
lines, model components, and model pro- 
grams for use in rural areas. 

“*(b) The Director shall establish criteria 
designed to achieve an equitable distribution 
of assistance under this title within the 
States between urban and rural areas. In 
developing such criteria, he shall consider the 
relative number in the States or areas there- 
in of: (1) low-income families, particularly 
those with children; (2) unemployed per- 
sons; (3) persons receiving cash or other 
assistance on a needs basis from public agen- 
cies or private organizations; (4) school 
dropouts; (5) adults with less than an 
eighth-grade education; (6) persons rejected 
for military service; and (7) poor persons 
living in urban places compared to the num- 
ber living in rural places as determined by 
the latest reports of the Bureau of the 
Census, 

“‘(c) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this title, the Director is authorized 
to provide financial assistance in rural areas 
to public or private nonprofit agencies for 
any project for which assistance to commu- 
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nity action agencies is authorized, if he de- 
termines that it is not feasible to establish 
a community action agency within a reason- 
able period of time. The assistance so granted 
shall be subject to such conditions as the 
Director deems appropriate to promote ad- 
herence to the purposes of this title and the 
early establishment of a community action 
agency in the area. 

“‘(d) The Director shall encourage the 
development of programs for the interchange 
of personnel, for the undertaking of common 
or related projects, and other methods of co- 
operation between urban and rural commu- 
nities, with particular emphasis on fostering 
cooperation in situations where it may con- 
tribute to new employment opportunities, 
and between larger urban communities with 
concentrations of low-income persons and 
families and rural areas in which substantial 
numbers of those persons and families have 
recently resided. 


“ “SUBMISSION OF PLANS TO GOVERNORS 


“ ‘Sec, 242. In carrying out the provisions 
of this title, no contract, agreement, grant, 
loan, or other assistance shall be made with, 
or provided to, any State or local public 
agency or any private institution or orga- 
nization for the purpose of carrying out any 
program, project, or other activity within a 
State unless a plan setting forth such pro- 
posed contract, agreement, grant, loan, or 
other assistance has been submitted to the 
Governor of the State, and such plan has not 
been disapproved by the Governor within 
thirty days of such submission, or, if so dis- 
approved, has been reconsidered by the Di- 
rector and found by him to be fully consist- 
ent with the provisions and in furtherance of 
the purposes of this title. This section shall 
not, however, apply to contracts, agreements, 
grants, loans, or other assistance to any in- 
stitution of higher education in existence on 
the date of the approval of this Act. 


“ “FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY AND AUDIT 


“ ‘Sec. 243. (a) No funds shall be released 
to any agency receiving financial assistance 
under this title until it has submitted to the 
Director a statement certifying that the as- 
sisted agency and its delegate agencies (or 
subcontractors for performance of any major 
portion of the assisted program) have es- 
tablished an accounting system with internal 
controls adequate to safeguard their assets, 
check the accuracy and reliability of the ac- 
counting data, promote operating efficiency 
and encourage compliance with prescribed 

ment policies and such additional 
fiscal responsibility and accounting require- 
ments as the Director may establish. The 
statement may be furnished by a certified 
public accountant, a duly licensed public 
accountant or, in the case of a public agency, 
the appropriate public financial officer who 
accepts responsibility for providing required 
financial services to that agency. 

“*(b) Within three months after the ef- 
fective date of a grant to or contract of as- 
sistance with an organization or agency, the 
Director shall make or cause to be made a 
preliminary audit survey to review and eval- 
uate the adequacy of the accounting sys- 
tem and internal controls established there- 
under to meet the standards set forth in the 
statement referred to in subsection (a). 
Promptly after the completion of the survey, 
the Director shall determine on the basis 
of findings and conclusions resulting from 
the survey whether the accounting systems 
and internal controls meet those standards 
and, if not, whether to suspend the grant 
or contract. In the event of suspension, the 
assisted agency shall be given not more than 
six months within which to establish the 
necessary systems and controls, and, in the 
event of failure to do so within such time 
period, the assistance shall be terminated by 
the Director. 

e At least once annually the Director 
shall make or cause to be made an audit of 
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each grant or contract of assistance under 
this title. Promptly after the completion of 
such audit, he shall determine on the basis 
of resulting findings and conclusions wheth- 
er any of the costs of expenditures incurred 
shall be disallowed. In the event of disallow- 
ance, the Director may seek recovery of the 
sums involved by appropriate means, includ- 
ing court action or a commensurate increase 
in the required non-Federal share of the 
costs of any grant or contract with the same 
agency or organization which is then in 
effect or which is entered into within twelve 
months after the date of disallowance. 
„d The Director shall establish such 
other requirements and take such actions as 
he may deem necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the provisions of this section and 
to insure fiscal responsibility and account- 
ability, and the effective and efficient han- 
of funds in connection with programs 
assisted under this title. These requirements 
and actions shall include (1) necessary ac- 
tion to assure that the rate of expenditure 
of any agency receiving financial assistance 
does not exceed the rate contemplated under 
its approved program; and (2) appropriate 
requirements to promote the continuity and 
coordination of all projects or components 
of p receiving financial assistance 
under this title, including provision for the 
periodic reprogramming and supplementa- 
tion of assistance previously provided. 


“ ‘SPECIAL LIMITATIONS 


“Sec, 244. The following special limita- 
tions shall apply, as indicated, to programs 
under this title. 

(1) Financial assistance under this title 
may include funds to provide a reasonable 
allowance for attendance at meetings of 
any community action agency governing 
board, neighborhood council or committee, as 
appropriate to assure and encourage the 
maximum feasible participation of members 
of groups and residents of areas served in ac- 
cordance with the purposes of this title, and 
to provide reimbursement of actual expenses 
connected with those meetings; but those 
funds (or matching non-Federal funds) may 
not be used to pay allowances in the case of 
any individual who is a Federal, State, or 
local government employee, or an employee 
of a cOmmunity action agency, or for pay- 
ment of an allowance to any individual for 
attendance at more than two meetings a 
month. 

“*(2) The Director shall issue necessary 
rules or regulations to assure that no em- 
ployee engaged in carrying out community 
action program activities receiving financial 
assistance under this title is compensated 
from funds so provided at a rate in excess of 
$15,000 per annum, and that any amount 
paid to such an employee at a rate in excess 
of $15,000 per annum shall not be consid- 
ered in determining whether the non-Federal 
contributions requirements of section 225(c) 
have been complied with; the Director may, 
however, provide in those rules or regulations 
for exceptions covering cases (particularly in 
large metropolitan areas) where, because of 
the need for specialized or professional skills 
or prevailing local salary levels, application of 
the foregoing restriction would greatly im- 
pair program effectiveness or otherwise be 
inconsistent with the purposes sought to be 
achieved. 


“"(3) No officer or employee of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity shall serve as mem- 
ber of a board, council, or committee of any 
agency serving as grantee, contractor, or dele- 
gate agency in connection with a program re- 
ceiving financial assistance under this title; 
but this shall not prohibit an officer or em- 
ployee from serving on a board, council, or 
committee which does not have any au- 
thority or powers in connection with a pro- 

assisted under this title. 

“*(4) In granting financial assistance for 
projects or activities in the field of family 
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medical 

made available to all low-income individuals 
who meet the criteria for eligibility for as- 
sistance under this title which have been 
established by the assisted agency and who 
desire such information, assistance, or sup- 
plies. The Director shall require, in connec- 
tion with any such financial assistance, 
that— 

“*(A) no individual will be provided with 
any information, medical supervision, or sup- 
plies which that individual indicates are in- 
consistent with his or her moral, philosophi- 
cal, or religious beliefs; and 

B) no individual will be provided with 
any medical supervision or supplies unless 
he or she has voluntarily requested such 
medical supervision or supplies. 


The use of family planning services assisted 
under this title shall not be a prerequisite 
to the receipt of services from or participa- 
tion in any other programs under this Act. 

“*(5) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this title to provide general 
aid to elementary or secondary education in 
any school or school system; but this shall 
not prohibit the provision of special, re- 
medial, and other noncurricular educational 
assistance, 

“*(6) In extending assistance under this 
title the Director shall give special consid- 
eration to programs which make maximum 
use of existing schools, community centers, 
settlement houses, and other facilities during 
times they are not in use for their primary 


purpose, 

„%) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this title in any case in which 
the Director determines that the costs of 
developing and administering all of the pro- 
grams assisted under this title carried on by 
or under the supervision of any community 
action agency exceed 15 per centum of the 
total costs, including non-Federal contribu- 
tions to such costs, of such programs. The 
Director, after consultation with the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, shall estab- 
lish by regulation, criteria for determining 
(i) the costs of developing and administering 
such programs, and (ii) the total costs of 
such programs. In any case in which the Di- 
rector determines that the cost of adminis- 
tering such programs does not exceed 15 per 
centum of such total costs but is, in his judg- 
ment, excessive, he shall forthwith require 
such community action agency to take such 
steps prescribed by him as will eliminate such 
excessive administrative cost, including the 
sharing by one or more such community ac- 
tion agencies of a common director and other 
administrative personnel. The Director may 
waive the limitation prescribed by this para- 
graph for specific periods of time not to 
exceed six months whenever he determines 
that such a waiver is necessary in order to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 


“ ‘DURATION OF PROGRAM 


“ ‘Sec. 245. The Director shall carry out 
the programs provided for in this title dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
the three succeeding fiscal years. For each 
such fiscal year only such sums may be ap- 
propriated as the Congress may authorize by 
law.’ 


“AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II—RURAL AREAS 
PROGRAMS 
“Sec. 105. (a) Title III of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by (1) 
inserting immediately under the title head- 
ing a new part heading to read ‘Parr A— 
RURAL Loan Procram’, and (2) striking out 
the heading immediately before section 302 
and in lieu thereof a new heading 
to read ‘LOANS TO FAMILIES’. 
“(b) Section 301 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


December 11, 1967 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“ ‘Sec. 301. It is the purpose of this part 
to meet some of the special needs of low- 
income rural families by establishing a pro- 
gram of loans to assist in raising and main- 
taining their Income and living standards.’ 

“(c) Section 302(a) of such Act is 
amended (1) by inserting the world ‘princi- 
pal’ after the word ‘aggregate’, and (2) by 
inserting after ‘families’ the following: 
„ and, in the case of the elderly, will con- 
tribute to the improvement of their living or 
housing conditions’. 

“(d) Section 606 of such Act is transferred 
from title VI thereof to the end of part A of 
title ITI, is redesignated as section 306, and 
amended by striking out ‘titles III of this 
Act’ in subsections (a) and (d) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘this part’. 

“(e) Part B of title III of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


“PART B—ASSISTANCE FOR MIGRANT, AND 


OTHER SEASONALLY EMPLOYED, FARMWORK- 
ERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


“ ‘STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“ ‘Sec. 311. The purpose of this part is to 
assist migrant and seasonal farmworkers and 
their families to improve their living condi- 
tions and develop skills necessary for a pro- 
ductive and self-sufficient life in an increas- 
ingly complex and technological society. 

“ “FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec, 312. (a) The Director may provide 
financial assistance to assist State and local 
agencies,-private nonprofit institutions and 
cooperatives in developing and carrying out 
p to fulfill the purpose of this part. 

b) Programs assisted under this part 
may include projects or activities— 

“*(1) to meet the immediate needs of mi- 
grant and seasonal farmworkers and their 
families, such as day care for children, edu- 
cation, health services, improved housing 
and sanitation (including the provision and 
maintenance of emergency and temporary 
housing and sanitation facilities), legal ad- 
vice and representation, and consumer train- 
ing and counseling; 

“*(2) to promote increased community ac- 
ceptance of migrant and seasonal farmwork- 
ers and their families; and 

“*(3) to equip unskilled migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworkers and members of their 
families as appropriate through education 
and training to meet the changing demands 
in agricultural employment brought about 
by technological advancement and to take 
advantage of opportunities available to im- 
prove their well-being and self-sufficiency 
by gaining regular or permanent employ- 
ment or by participating in available Gov- 
ernment training programs. 

“ “LIMITATIONS ON ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 313. (a) Assistance shall not be ex- 
tended under this part unless the Director 
determines that the applicant will maintain 
its prior level of effort in similar activities. 

“*(b) The Director shall establish neces- 
sary procedures or requirements to assure 
that programs under this part are carried on 
in coordination with other programs or activ- 
ities providing assistance to the persons and 
groups served. 


“ “TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, TRAINING, AND 
EVALUATION 


“ ‘Sec. 314. (a) The Director may provide 
directly or through grants, contracts, or other 
arrangements, such technical assistance or 
training of personnel as may be required to 
implement effectively the purposes of this 
title. 

) The Director shall provide for neces- 
sary evaluation of projects under this title 
and may, through grants or contracts, secure 
independent evaluation for this purpose. The 
results of such evaluation shall be published 
and shall be summarized in the report re- 
quired by section 608. 


December 11, 1967 


“AMENDMENTS TO TITLE IV—EMPLOYMENT AND 
INVESTMENT INCENTIVES 

“Sec. 106. (a) Section 401 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘enterprises;’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘enterprises, with special attention to 
small business concerns (1) located in urban 
or rural areas with high proportions of unem- 
ployed or low-income individuals, or (2) 
owned by low-income individuals;’. 

“(b) Section 402(a) of such Act is amended 

y= 
“(1) striking out ‘employment of the long- 
term unemployed’ in the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘the preservation or 
establishment of small business concerns 
located in urban or rural areas with high pro- 
portions of unemployed or low-income indi- 
viduals or owned by low-income individuals’; 

“(2) striking out the period at the end 
of the next to last sentence and inserting, in 
lieu thereof, a colon; and 

“(3) inserting immediately preceding the 
last sentence, ‘Provided, however, That any 
management training program so approved 
must be of sufficient scope and duration to 
provide reasonable opportunity for the in- 
dividuals served to develop entrepreneurial 
and managerial self-sufficiency.’ 

“(c) Section 402 of such Act is amended— 

“(1) by inserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (a) the following: ‘, and 
shall seek to stimulate new private lending 
activities to such concerns through the use 
of the loan guaranties, participations in 
loans, and pooling arrangements authorized 
by this section’; 

“(2) by striking out the first subsection 
b); 

: “(3) by adding at the end of the second 
subsection (b) the following: ‘To insure an 
equitable distribution between urban and 
rural areas for loans between $3,500 and 
$25,000 made under this title, the Adminis- 
trator is authorized to use the agencies and 
agreements and delegations developed under 
title III of the Act as he shall determine nec- 
essary.’; and 

“(4) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

e) The Administrator shall provide for 
the continuing evaluation of programs under 
this section, including full information on 
the location, income characteristics, and 
types of businesses and individuals assisted, 
and on new private lending activity stimu- 
lated, and the results of such evaluation to- 
gether with recommendations shall be in- 
cluded in the report required by section 

“(d) Title IV of such Act is amended by 

“(1) renumbering section 405 to read ‘407’ 
and inserting in such section ‘and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce’ immediately following the 
word ‘Administration’; 

“(2) striking out section 404; and 

(3) inserting new sections 404, 405, 406 
and 407 to read as follows: 

“ ‘DISTRIBUTION OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


“ ‘SEC. 404. The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration shall take such 
steps as may be necessary to insure that, in 
any fiscal year, at least 50 per centum of the 
amounts loaned or guaranteed pursuant to 
this part are allotted to small business con- 
cerns located in urban areas identified by 
the Director, after consideration of any rec- 
ommendations of the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, as having 
high concentrations of unemployed or low- 
income individuals or to small business con- 
cerns owned by low-income individuals. The 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, after consideration of any recom- 
mendations of the Director, shall define the 
meaning of low income as it applies to owners 
of small business concerns eligible to be 
assisted under this part, and such definition 
need not correspond to the definition of low 
income as used elsewhere in this Act. 
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“LIMITATION ON FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


“ ‘Sec. 405. No financial assistance shall be 
extended pursuant to this title where the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration determines that the assistance will 
be used in relocating establishments from 
one area to another if such relocation would 
result in an increase in unemployment in 
the area of original location. 


“ ‘TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 


“Sec. 406. (a) The Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration is authorized 
to provide financial assistance to public or 
private organizations to pay all or part of the 
costs of projects designed to provide techni- 
cal and management assistance to individuals 
or enterprises eligible for assistance under 
section 402, with special attention to small 
business concerns located in urban areas of 
high concentration of unemployed or low- 
income individuals or owned by low-income 
individuals. 

“*(b) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion may be provided for projects, including 
without limitation— 

1) planning and research, including 
feasibility studies and market research; 

“*(2) the identification and development 
of new business opportunities; 

(3) the furnishing of centralized services 
with regard to public services and govern- 
ment programs, including programs au- 
thorized under section 402; 

“‘(4) the establishment and strengthen- 
ing of business service agencies, including 
trade associations and cooperatives; 

“*(5) the encouragement of the placement 
of subcontracts by major businesses with 
small business concerns located in urban 
areas of high concentration of unemployed 
or low-income individuals or owned by low- 
income individuals, including the provisions 
of incentives and assistance to such major 
businesses so that they will aid in the train- 
ing and upgrading of potential subcontrac- 
tors or other small business concerns; and 

86) the furnishing of business counsel- 
ing, management training, and legal and 
other related services, with special emphasis 
on the development of management training 
programs using the resources of the business 
community, including the development of 
management training opportunities in exist- 
ing businesses, and with emphasis in all 
cases upon providing management training 
of sufficient scope and duration to develop 
entrepreneurial and managerial self-suffi- 
ciency on the part of the individuals served. 

“*(c) The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration shall give prefer- 
ence to projects which promote the owner- 
ship, participation in ownership, or manage- 
ment of small business concerns by resi- 
dents of urban areas of high concentration 
of unemployed or low-income individuals, 
and to projects which are planned and carried 
out with the participation of local 
businessmen. 

„d) To the extent feasible, services under 
this section shall be provided in a location 
which is easily accessible to the individuals 
and small business concerns served. 

“'(e) The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration shall, in carrying 
out programs under this section, consult 
with and take into consideration the views 
of the Secretary of Commerce with a view to 
coordinating activities and avoiding duplica- 
tion of effort. 

„) The President may, if he determines 
that it is necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this part, transfer any of the functions 
under this section to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, 

„) The Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration shall provide for an in- 
dependent and continuing evaluation of pro- 
grams under this section, including full in- 
formation on and analysis of the character 
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and impact of managerial assistance pro- 
vided, the location, income characteristics 
and types of businesses and individuals as- 
sisted, and the extent to which private re- 
sources and skills have been involved in 
these programs. Such evaluation together 
with any recommendations as he deems ad- 
visable shall be included in the report re- 
quired by section 608. 
H (GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 

“'Sec. 407. (a) The Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration shall take 
such steps as may be necessary and appro- 
priate, in coordination and cooperation with 
the heads of other Federal departments and 
agencies, so that contracts, subcontracts, and 
deposits made by the Federal Government or 
in connection with programs aided with Fed- 
eral funds are placed in such a way as to 
further the purposes of this title. 

“‘(b) The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration shall provide for the 
continuing evaluation of programs under 
this section and the results of such evalua- 
tion together with recommendations shall be 
included in the report required by section 
608.“ 

“DAY CARE PROJECTS 

“Src. 107. (a) Title V of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding 
the following new part at the end thereof: 

“*Part B—Day CARE PROJECTS 
“ ‘STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

“ ‘Sec. 521. The purpose of this part is to 
provide day care for children from families 
which need such assistance to become or 
remain self-sufficient or otherwise to obtain 
objectives related to the purposes of this 
Act, with particular emphasis upon enabling 
the parents or relatives of such children to 
choose to undertake or to continue basic 
education, vocational training, or gainful em- 
ployment. 

“ “FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR DAY CARE PROJECTS 


“ ‘Sec, 522 (a) The Director is authorized to 
provide financial assistance to appropriate 
public agencies and private organizations to 
pay not to exceed 90 per centum of the cost 
of planning, conducting, administering, and 
evaluating projects under which children 
from low-income families or from urban and 
rural areas with large concentrations or pro- 
portions of low-income persons may receive 
day care. Non-Federal contributions may be 
in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, including 
but not limited to plant, equipment and serv- 
ices. Such day care projects shall provide 
health, education, social, and such other 
supportive services as may be needed. Finan- 
cial assistance under this section may be 
provided to employers, labor unions, or to 
joint employer-union organizations, for day 
care projects established at or in association 
with a place of employment or training where 
such projects are financed in major part 
through private funds, Project costs payable 
under this part may include costs of renova- 
tion and alteration of physical facilities. 
Financial assistance under this section may 
be provided in conjunction with or to supple- 
ment day care projects under the Social Se- 
curity Act or other relevant statutes, 

“*(b) The Director may require a family 
which is not a low-income family to make 
payment, in whole or in part, for the day 
care services provided under this program 
where the family’s financial condition is, or 
becomes through employment or otherwise, 
such as to make such payment appropriate. 

„(e) The Director may provide, directly 
or through contracts or other arrangements, 
technical assistance and training necessary 
for the initiation or effective operation of 
programs under this part. 

“‘(d) The Director and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall take all 
necessary steps to coordinate programs under 
their jurisdictions which provide day care, 
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with a view to establishing, insofar as pos- 
sible, a common set of program standards 
and regulations, and mechanisms for coordi- 
nation at the State and local levels. In ap- 
proving applications for assistance under this 
part, the Director shall take into considera- 
tion (1) the extent to which applicants show 
evidence of coordination and cooperation be- 
tween their projects and other day care pro- 
grams in the areas which they will serve, 
and (2) the extent to which unemployed or 
low-income individuals are to be employed, 
including individuals receiving or eligible to 
receive assistance under the Social Security 
Act. 

e) Each project to which payments are 
made hereunder shall provide for a thorough 
evaluation. This evaluation shall be conduct- 
ed by such agency or independent public 
or private organization as the Director shall 
designate, with a view to determining, 
among other things, the extent to which the 
day care provided may have increased the 
employment of parents and relatives of the 
children served, the extent to which such 
day care may have reduced the costs of aid 
and services to such children, the extent to 
which such children have received health 
and educational benefits, and the extent to 
which the project has been coordinated with 
other day care activities in the area served. 
Up to 100 per centum of the costs of evalua- 
tion may be paid by the Director from funds 
appropriated for the purposes of carrying out 
this part, except that where such evaluation 
is carried on by the assisted agency itself, he 
may pay only 90 per centum of such costs. 
Such evaluations, together with a report on 
the program described in this part, shall be 
included in the report required by section 
608. 

“ "DURATION OF PROGRAMS 


“ ‘Sec. 523. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this part during 
the fiscal year ending June 30 1968, and the 
two suc fiscal 2 

“(b) The heading of title V of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“TITLE V—WORK EXPERIENCE, TRAIN- 
ING, AND DAY CARE PROGRAMS’ 

“(c) Title V of such Act is further 
amended by inserting after the heading 
thereof the following: 

“PART A—Wonk EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING 
Programs’ 

„d) Sections 501, 502, 503, 504, and 505 of 
such Act are amended by striking out ‘this 
title’ wherever it appears therein and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘this part’. 


“AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VI—ADMINISTRATION 
AND COORDINATION 


“Bec. 108. (a) Section 601 (a) of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended 
by striking out ‘four’ in the third sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘five’. 

“(b) Section 602(b) of such Act is amended 
by inserting ‘(1)’ after ‘(b)’, by inserting be- 
fore ‘compensate’ the following: ‘except that 
no individual may be employed under the 
authority of this subsection for more than 
100 days in any fiscal year; (2)’, and by strik- 
ing out ‘, and’ after ‘travel time’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof; and (3)’. 

“(e) Section 603(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

““(b) Programs assisted under this Act 
shall not be carried on in a manner involv- 
ing the use of program funds, the provision 
of services, or the employment or assignment 
of personnel in a manner supporting or re- 
sulting in the identification of such programs 
with (1) any partisan or nonpartisan politi- 
cal activity or any other political activity as- 
sociated with a candidate, or contending fac- 
tion or group, in an election for public or 
party office, (2) any activity to provide voters 
or prospective voters with transportation to 
the polls or similar assistance in connection 
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with any such election, or (3) any voter reg- 
istration activity. The Director, after consul- 
tation with the Civil Service Commission, 
shall issue rules and regulations to provide 
for the enforcement of this section, which 
shall include provisions for summary sus- 
pension of assistance or other action neces- 
sary to permit enforcement on an emergency 
basis.” 

“(d) Section 604 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 


“APPEALS, NOTICE AND HEARING 


“Sec. 604. The Director shall prescribe 
procedures to assure that— 

1) special notice of and an opportunity 
for a timely and expeditious appeal to the 
Director is provided for an agency or organi- 
zation which would like to serve as a delegate 
agency under title I-B or II and whose ap- 
plication to the prime sponsor or community 
action agency has been wholly or substan- 
tially rejected or has not been acted upon 
within a period of time deemed reasonable by 
the Director; 

2) financial assistance under titles LB. 
II, and III-B shall not be suspended for fail- 
ure to comply with applicable terms and con- 
ditions, except in emergency situations, nor 
shall an application for refunding under sec- 
tions 123, 221, 222, or 312 be denied, unless the 
recipient agency has been given reasonable 
notice and ty to show cause why 
such action should not be taken; and 

(3) financial assistance under titles LB, 
II, and II-B shall not be terminated for 
failure to comply with applicable terms and 
conditions unless the recipient agency has 
been afforded reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for a full and fair hearing.’ 

“(e) Part A of title VI of such Act is 
amended by inserting, after section 605, the 
following new section: 


“"ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESEARCH OR DEMON- 
STRATION CONTRACTS 


“ Sec. 606. (a) The Director or the head 
of any other Federal agency administering a 
program under this Act shall make a public 
announcement concerning: 

1) The title, purpose, intended com- 
pletion date, identity of the contractor, and 
proposed cost of any contract with a private 
or non-Federal public agency or organiza- 
tion for any demonstration or research 
project; and 

“*(2) The results, findings, data, or recom- 
mendations made or reported as a result of 
such activities. 

„) The public announcements required 
by subsection (a) shall be made within 
thirty days of entering into such contracts 
and thereafter within thirty days of the 
receipt of such results. 

“'(c) It shall be the duty of the Comp- 
troller General to assure that the require- 
ments of this section are met, and he shall 
at once to the Congress concerning 
any failure to comply with these require- 
ments.“ 

“(f) Section 609 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 609. As used in this Act 

“*(1) the term “State” means a State, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, or the 
Virgin Islands, and for purposes of title I 
and title II the meaning of “State” shall also 
include the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands; except that when used in section 
225 of this Act this term means only a State 
or the District of Columbia. The term 
“United States“ when used in a geographical 
sense includes all those places named in the 
previous sentence, and all other places con- 
tinental or insular, subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States; 

%) the term “financial assistance” when 
used in titles I, II, II-B, IV, and V-B in- 
cludes assistance advanced by grant, agree- 
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ment, or contract, but does not include the 
procurement of plant or equipment, or goods 
or services; 
8) the term “permanent resident of the 
United States” when used in titles I-A and 
IB shall include any native and citizen of 
Cuba who arrived in the United States from 
Cuba as a nonimmigrant or as a parolee sub- 
sequent to January 1, 1959, under the pro- 
visions of section 214(a) or 212(d)(5), re- 
spectively, or any person admitted as a con- 
ditional entrant under section 203(a) (7), of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; and 

4) the term Director“ means the Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity.’ 

“(g) Section 610 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“PROGRAMS FOR THE ELDERLY POOR 


“ ‘Sec. 610. It is the intention of Congress 
that whenever feasible the special problems 
of the elderly poor shall be considered in the 
development, conduct, and administration 
of programs under this Act. The Director 
shall (1) carry out such investigations and 
studies, including consultations with appro- 
priate agencies and organizations, as may be 
necessary to develop and carry out a plan 
for the participation of the elderly poor in 
programs under this Act, including pro- 
grams providing employment opportunities, 
public service opportunities, education and 
other services and activities which assist the 
elderly poor to achieve self-sufficiency; (2) 
maintain a constant review of all p 
under this Act to assure that the needs of 
the elderly poor are given adequate consid- 
eration; (3) initiate and maintain inter- 
agency liaison with all other appropriate 
Federal agencies to achieve a coordinated na- 
tional approach to the needs of the elderly 
poor; and (4) determine and recommend to 
the President and the Congress such pro- 
grams requiring additional authority and 
the necessary legislation to provide such 
authority, In exercising his responsibilities 
under this section, the Director shall co- 
operate with the Commissioner on Aging. The 
Director shall describe the ways in which 
this section has been implemented in the 
annual report required by section 608.“ 

“(h) Section 610-1(a) of such Act is 
amended (1) by striking out ‘part A of title 
It’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘title II’, and 
(2) by imserting the words a substantial 
number of the’ immediately before the word 
‘persons’ the second and third time that word 
appears. 

“(1) Section 611 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“ ‘IMITATION ON BENEFITS FOR THOSE 
VOLUNTARILY POOR 
“Sec. 611. The Director shall take such 
action as may be necessary to assure that, 
in determining a person’s eligibility for bene- 
fits under this Act on account of his poverty, 
such person will not be deemed to meet the 
poverty criteria if his lack of income results 
from his refusal, without good cause, to seek 
or accept employment commensurate with 
his health, age, education, and ability.’ 
“(j) Section 612 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 
““JOINT FUNDING 


“Sec. 612. Pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed by the President, where funds are 
advanced for a single project by more than 
one Federal agency to a community action 
agency or other agency assisted under this 
Act, any one Federal agency may be desig- 
nated to act for all in administering the 
funds advanced. In such cases, a single local 
share requirement may be established ac- 
cording to the proportion of funds advanced 
by each agency, and any such agency may 
waive any technical grant or contract re- 
quirement (as defined by such regulations) 
which is inconsistent with the similar re- 
quirements of the administering agency or 
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which the administering agency does not 
impose.” 

“(k) Section 613 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“ “LIMITATION WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
UNLAWFUL ACTIVITIES 

“ ‘Sec, 613. No individual employed or as- 
signed by any community action agency or 
other agency assisted under this Act shall, 
pursuant to or during the performance of 
services rendered in connection with any pro- 
gram or activity conducted or assisted under 
this Act by such community action agency or 
such other agency, plan, initiate, participate 
in, or otherwise aid or assist in the conduct 
of any unlawful demonstration, rioting, or 
civil disturbance.’ 

“(1) Section 616 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 


“ “TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


“ ‘Sec. 616. Notwithstanding any limitation 
on appropriations for any program or activity 
under this Act or any Act authorizing ap- 
propriations for such program or activity, not 
to exceed 10 per centum of the amount ap- 
propriated or allocated from any appropria- 
tion for the purpose of enabling the Director 
to carry out any such program or activity 
under the Act may be transferred and used 
by the Director for the purpose of carrying 
out any other such program or activity under 
the Act; but no such transfer shall result 
in increasing the amounts otherwise avail- 
able for any program or activity by more than 
10 per centum.” 

“(m) Title VI of such Act is amended by— 

“(1) adding the following new section 
after section 620: 


“ ‘RESPONSIBILITY FOR FOLLOW THROUGH 
PROGRAMS 


“ ‘Sec. 621. Pursuant to section 602(d), the 
Director shali delegate his functions under 
section 222(a) (2) to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and such functions 
shall be carried out through the Office of 
Education of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare.’; 

“(2) striking out the heading ‘Parr B— 
COORDINATION OF ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAMS’ and 

“(3) inserting at the end of such title a 
new part B to read as follows: 


“PART B—COooRDINATION 
“‘STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 630. This part establishes an Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Council, provides for an 
information center, and prescribes certain 
duties and responsibilities. Its purpose is to 
promote better coordination among all pro- 
grams related to this Act, with a view to 
making those programs more effective in 
reaching and serving the poor, assisting State 
and local agencies to adapt diverse Federal 
programs to varying local problems and con- 
ditions, stimulating new and more imagina- 
tive ways of combining complementary Fed- 
eral resources in the solution of specific prob- 
lems, and generally improving cooperation 
and communication among all levels of gov- 
ernment, agencies, and institutions in mat- 
ters related to the purposes of this Act. 

“ ‘ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY COUNCIL 

“ ‘Sec. 631. (a) There is established, in the 
Executive Office of the President, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Council (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Council”), which shall be 
composed of the Director and the heads of 
such Federal departments and agencies, such 
Presidential assistants and such other offi- 
cials of the Federal Government as the Presi- 
dent may from time to time designate. The 
President shall designate one of the mem- 
bers of the Council to serve as chairman. 
Each member shall designate an alternate to 
sit in his stead in the event of his unavoid- 
able absence. 

„b) It shah be the responsibility of the 
Council to assist the President in— 

(1) providing for the coordination of 
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Federal programs and activities related to 
this Act; 

(2) developing basic policies and setting 
priorities with respect to such programs and 
activities; 

“*(3) resolving differences arising among 
Federal departments and agencies with re- 

to such programs and activities; and 

“*(4) initiating and arranging for the 
carrying out of specific actions or projects 
designed to achieve the objectives of this 
Act. 

„e) The President shall appoint an Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Council. The Execu- 
tive Secretary is authorized to appoint and 
fix the compensation of such personnel as 
may be necessary to assist him in the per- 
formance of his duties. Employees of other 
Federal departments and agencies may be 
detailed to the Council from time to time to 
provide temporary assistance. 

“*(d) To the extent appropriate, a report 
of the activities of the Council shall be in- 
cluded in the annual report of the Director 
to the President and to the Congress, or in 
a separate report to the Congress. 

“*(e) From the sums authorized and ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of this 
title, the President shall reserve such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 


“ ‘RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIRECTOR 


“ ‘Sec, 632. In addition to his other powers 
under this Act, and to assist the President in 
coordinating the antipoverty efforts of all 
Federal agencies, the Director shall— 

(1) undertake special studies of specific 
coordination problems at the request of the 
President or the Council, or on his own ini- 
tiative; 

“*(2) carry on a continuing evaluation of 
all activities under this Act, and consult 
with interested agencies and groups, includ- 
ing State agencies described in section 231 
of this Act and the National Advisory Coun- 
cil, with a view to identifying coordination 
problems that may warrant consideration by 
the Council or the President and, to the 
extent feasible or appropriate, initiate ac- 
tion for overcoming those problems, either 
through the Office of Economic Opportunity 
or in conjunction with other Federal, State, 
or local agencies; and 

3) prepare a five-year national poverty 
action plan showing estimates of Federal and 
other governmental expenditures, and, where 
feasible, the contributions of the private 
sector, needed to eliminate poverty in this 
country within alternative periods of time. 
Such plan shall include estimates of the 
funds necessary to finance all relevant pro- 
grams authorized by this and other Acts, 
and any new programs which may be neces- 
sary to eliminate poverty in this country, 
and it shall include recommendations for 
such new programs. The plan shall be pre- 
sented to the Congress and updated on an 
annual basis, 

“ ‘COOPERATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 

“Sec. 633. (a) Federal agencies admin- 
istering programs related to this Act shall— 

(1) cooperate with the Director and 
with the Council in carrying out their duties 
and responsibilities; and 

“*(2) carry out their programs and exer- 

their functions so as to assist in carry- 
ing out the provisions and p of this 
Act, to the fullest extent permitted by other 
applicable law. 

“*(b) The Council and the Director may 
call upon Federal agencies to supply statis- 
tical data, program reports, and other mate- 
rials as they deem necessary to discharge 
their responsibilities under this Act. 

“"(c) The President may direct that par- 
ticular programs and functions, including 
the expenditure of funds, of Federal agen- 
cies shall be carried out, to the extent not 
inconsistent with other applicable law, in 
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conjunction with or in support of programs 
authorized under this Act, 


“ ‘COMBINATIONS AMONG PROJECTS AND 
PROGRAMS 


“ ‘Sec. 634. In order to encourage efficien- 
cies, close unnecessary service gaps, and gen- 
erally promote more effective administration, 
the Director shall require, to the fullest ex- 
tent feasible, that projects or programs as- 
sisted under this Act be carried on so as to 
supplement one another, or where appro- 
priate other related programs or projects, 
and be included within or otherwise carried 
on in combination with community action 
programs. In the case of other programs re- 
lated to this Act, the heads of the Federal 
agencies responsible for those programs shall, 
to the extent permitted by law, similarly pro- 
vide assistance for projects and activities in 
a manner which encourages combinations 
with other related projects and activities 
where appropriate, and with community ac- 
tion programs. The Economic Opportunity 
Council shall, in carrying out its responsi- 
bilities under this part, make a continuing 
review of the operation of this section with 
a view to (1) determining particular groups 
of programs which, because of their objec- 
tives, or similarities in target groups or areas, 
are especially appropriate for combined or 
closely coordinated operation at the State 
or local level, and making recommendations 
accordingly to the President or appropriate 
Federal officials; (2) evaluating Federal 
agency procedures for carrying out this sec- 
tion, and developing or recommending addi- 
tional or common procedures, as appropri- 
ate; and (3) determining whether, and to 
what extent, consolidations of Federal pro- 
grams may be justified and making recom- 
mendations respecting such consolidations 
to the Director and the President. 


“INFORMATION CENTER 


“ ‘Sec. 635. (a) The Director shall estab- 
lish and operate an information center for 
the purpose of insuring that maximum use 
is made of Federal programs related to this 
Act and that information concerning those 
programs and other relevant information is 
readily available to public officials and other 
interested persons. The Director shall collect, 
prepare, analyze, correlate, and distribute in- 
formation as described above, either free of 
charge or by sale at cost (any funds so re- 
ceived to be deposited to the Director’s ac- 
count as an offset of that cost), and may 
make arrangements and pay for any printing 
and binding without regard to the provisions 
of any other law or regulations. In connec- 
tion with operation of the center, the Direc- 
tor may carry on research or studies concern- 
ing the improvement of information systems 
in support of the purposes of this Act, the 
adequacy of existing data, ways in which 
data generated on the State and local level 
may be incorporated into Federal informa- 
tion systems, and methods by which data 
may be made more readily available to State 
and local Officials or used to further coordi- 
nation objectives. 

“‘(b) The Director shall publish and 
maintain on a current basis, a catalog of Fed- 
eral programs relating to individual and 
community improvement. He may also make 
grants, from funds appropriated to carry out 
title II of this Act, to States and communi- 
ties to establish information service centers 
for the collection, correlation, and distribu- 
tion of information required to further the 
purposes of this Act. 

„e In order to assure that all appro- 
priate officials are kept fully informed of pro- 
grams related to this Act, and that maxi- 
mum use is made of those programs, the 
Director shall establish procedures to assure 
prompt distribution to State and local 
agencies of all current information, includ- 
ing administrative rules, regulations, and 
guidelines, required by those agencies for the 
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effective performance of their responsibili- 
ties. 


“ ‘PROHIBITION 


“ ‘Sec. 636. In order to assure that existing 
Federal agencies are used to the fullest extent 
possible in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, no funds appropriated to carry out this 
Act shall be used to establish any new de- 
partment or office when the intended func- 
tion is being performed by an existing depart- 
ment or office. 


“ ‘SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITIES: TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


“ ‘Sec. 637. (a) It shall be the respon- 
sibility of the Director, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the heads of all other 
departments and agencies concerned, acting 
through such procedures or mechanisms as 
the President may prescribe, to provide for, 
and take such steps as may be necessary and 
appropriate to implement, the effective co- 
ordination of all programs and activities 
within the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment relating to the training of individuals 
for the purpose of improving or restoring 
employability. 

“‘(b) The Secretary of Labor, pursuant 
to such agreements as may be necessary or 
appropriate (which may include arrange- 
ments for reimbursement), shall— 

1) be responsible for assuring that the 
Federal-State employment service provides 
and develops its capacity for providing maxi- 
mum support for the programs described in 
subsection (a); and 

“*(2) obtain from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and the head of any 
other Federal agency administering a train- 
ing program, such employment information 
as will facilitate the placement of individ- 
uals being trained. 


“ DEFINITIONS 


“ ‘Sec. 638. As used in this part, programs 
related to this Act” and “coordination” shall 
include the programs and actions described 
in this section: 

“*(1) “Programs related to this Act“ in- 
clude programs under this Act and all Fed- 
eral or federally assisted programs which 
have objectives which are, in whole or sub- 
stantial part, complementary to the pur- 
poses of this Act, or which provide resources 
which may be used in combination with re- 
sources under this Act to assist in achieving 
any of the purposes of this Act. 

“*(2) “Coordination” includes, but is not 
limited to— 

“*(A) actions to improve the common ef- 
fectiveness of programs in reaching and serv- 
ing the poor, such as actions: to extend serv- 
ices to new areas, provide them in a common 
place, or structure them so that they are 
more readily accepted or widely utilized; to 
eliminate procedures or requirements that 
may be inappropriate for or result in unnec- 
essary hardship to disadvantaged persons 
with limited education or other special hand- 
icaps; to establish common eligibility stand- 
ards among programs serving substantially 
similar groups or operating in the same areas; 
or to develop methods of operation or admin- 
istration that will provide new employment 
incentives or opportunities for the poor; 

“*(B) actions to promote better use at the 
State or local level of Federal assistance 
available under diverse programs, such as ac- 
tions to establish procedures for cooperation 
among State or local agencies seeking assist- 
ance from different Federal sources with a 
view to eliminating unnecessary duplication 
and service gaps and promoting common or 
complementary priorities; or to modify or 
improve technical or administrative require- 
ments imposed by different Federal agencies 
that may operate to increase unnecessarily 
the burdens of State or local agencies, mini- 
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mize their opportunities for the imaginative 
use of Federal assistance, or discourage their 
cooperation with one another; 

“(C) actions to promote simplification 
and efficiencies through the joint or com- 
bined use of Federal resources, such as ac- 
tions to develop new methods of processing 
requests for assistance or granting assistance 
that will enable Federal agencies more gen- 
erally to use resources jointly in support of 
common objectives; to establish common pri- 
orities for purposes of program planning, re- 
search and demonstration activities; and to 
effect combinations among or redirect Fed- 
eral programs or activities for the purpose 
of eliminating unnecessary duplication; 

%) actions to improve communication 
and general cooperation, such as actions to 
strengthen ties among regional offices of 
different Federal agencies and among such 
offices and other regional agencies or orga- 
nizations; to develop and improve procedures 
by which Federal agencies may act together 
in promulgating or making available items of 
information, including information as to the 
availability and allocation of funds, which 
are closely related to one another for pur- 
poses of State or local planning and budget- 
ing; or to develop procedures by which State 
and local agencies may be afforded new op- 
portunities to participate in Federal policy 
decisions, including decisions on recommend- 
ed legislation, affecting their capacity to op- 
erate efficiently and effectively.’ 


“AMENDMENT TO TITLE VII 


“SEC, 109. Section 701(b) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended (1) by 
striking out ‘July 1, 1965’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1968’, and (2) by adding 
at the end thereof the following: ‘With re- 
spect to any period after June 30, 1969, sub- 
section (a) shall not apply.’ 

“VOLUNTEER PRORGAMS 


“Sec. 110. Title VIII of the Economic Op- 


portunity Act of 1964 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“ ‘TITLE VIII—DOMESTIC VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE PROGRAMS 


“VOLUNTEERS IN SERVICE To AMERICA 
“ ‘STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 801. This title provides for a pro- 
gram of full-time volunteer service, for pro- 
grams of part-time or short-term commu- 
nity volunteer service, and for special volun- 
teer programs, together with other powers 
and responsibilities designed to assist in the 
development and coordination of volunteer 
programs. Its purpose is to strengthen and 
supplement efforts to eliminate poverty by 
encouraging and enabling persons from all 
walks of life and all age groups, including 
elderly and retired Americans, to perform 
meaningful and constructive service as vol- 
unteers in part-time or short-term programs 
in their home or nearby communities, and as 
full-time volunteers serving in rural areas 
and urban communities, on Indian reserva- 
tions, among migrant workers, in Job Corps 
centers, and in other agencies, institutions, 
and situations where the application of 
human talent and dedication may help the 
poor to overcome the handicaps of poverty 
and to secure and exploit opportunities for 
self-advancement. 


“‘Part A—FuLL-TIME VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 
“ ‘AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH FULL-TIME 
PROGRAMS 

“ ‘Sec, 810. (a) The Director may recruit, 
select, and train persons to serve in full-time 
volunteer programs, and upon request of Fed- 
eral, State, or local agencies, or private non- 
profit organizations, may assign such yolun- 
teers to work— 

“*(1) in meeting the health, education, 
welfare, or related needs of Indians living on 
reservations, of migratory workers and their 
families, or of residents of the District of 
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Columbia, the Commonwealth of Fuerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, or the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands; 

“*(2) in the care and rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill or mentally retarded under treat- 
ment at nonprofit mental health or mental 
retardation facilities; and 

“*(3) in connection with programs or ac- 
tivities authorized, supported, or of a char- 
acter eligible for assistance under this Act. 

„b) The assignment of volunteers under 
this section shall be on such terms and con- 
ditions (including restrictions on political 
activities that appropriately recognize the 
special status of volunteers living among the 
persons or groups served by programs to 
which they have been assigned) as the Direc- 
tor may determine, including work assign- 
ments in their own or nearby communities; 
but volunteers under this part shall not be 
assigned to duties or work in any State with- 
out the consent of the Governor, The assign- 
ment of such a volunteer in any State shall 
be terminated by the Director when so re- 
quested by the Governor of such State not 
later than thirty days or at a time thereafter 
agreed upon by the Governor and Director 
after such request has been made by the Gov- 
ernor to the Director. 


“ ‘TERMS OF SERVICE 


“ ‘Sec. 811. (a) Volunteers under this part 
shall be required to make a full-time per- 
sonal commitment to combating poverty. To 
the extent practicable, this shall include a 
commitment to live among and at the eco- 
nomic level of the people served, and to re- 
main available for service without regard to 
regular working hours, at all times during 
their term of service, except for authorized 
periods of leave. 

“*(b) Volunteers under this part shall be 
enrolled for one-year periods of service, ex- 
cluding time devoted to training. The Direc- 
tor may, however, allow persons who are un- 
able to make a full one-year commitment to 
enroll as volunteer associates for periods of 
service of not less than two months where 
he determines that this more limited serv- 
ice will effectively promote the purposes of 
this title. 

“*(c) All volunteers under this part shall 
take and subscribe to an oath or affirma- 
tion in the form prescribed by section 106 
of this Act, and the provisions of section 
1001 of title 18, United States Code, shall be 
applicable with respect to that oath or 
cae Ae 


‘SUPPORT OF FULL-TIME VOLUNTEERS 


3 “ ‘Sec, 812. (a) The Director may provide 
stipend to volunteers under this part 
while they are in training and on assign- 
ment, but the stipend shall not exceed $50 
Per month during the volunteer’s first year 
of service. He may provide a stipend not to 
exceed $75 per month in the case of persons 
Who have served for at least one year and 
who, in accordance with standards pre- 
scribed by him, have been designated volun- 
steer leaders on the basis of experience and 
special skills. The Director may also provide 
volunteers such living, travel (including 
travel to and from the place of training), 
and leave allowances, and such housing, sup- 
plies, equipment, subsistence, clothing, 
health and dental care, or such other sup- 
Port, as he may deem necessary or appro- 
priate for their needs. 

“*(b) Stipends shall be payable only upon 
completion of a term of service; except that 
in extraordinary circumstances the Director 
may from time to time advance accrued 
stipend, or any portion thereof, to or on 
behalf of a volunteer, In the event of the 
death of a volunteer during service, the 
amount of any unpaid stipend shall be paid 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
5582 of title 5, United States Code. 

„e The Director may provide or arrange 
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for educational and vocational counseling of 
volunteers and recent volunteers to encour- 
age them to use the skills and experience 
which they have derived from their training 
and service in the national interest, and par- 
ticularly in combating poverty as members of 
the helping professions. 


“(PART B—AUXILIARY AND SPECIAL 
VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 


“ ‘COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 


“ ‘Sec. 820. (a) The Director shall develop 
programs designed to expand opportunities 
for persons to participate in a direct and per- 
sonal way, on a part-time basis or for shorter 
periods of service than are required for en- 
rollment under section 810, and in their 
home or nearby communities, in volunteer 
activities contributing to the elimination of 
poverty. Pursuant to appropriate plans, 
agreements, or arrangements the Director 
may provide financial, technical, or other as- 
sistance needed to carry on projects that are 
undertaken in connection with these pro- 
grams. These projects may include, without 
limitation, activities designed (1) to encour- 
age greater numbers of persons to participate, 
as volunteers, in local programs and projects 
assisted under this Act, with particular em- 
phasis upon programs designed to aid youth 
or promote child development; (2) to en- 
courage persons with needed managerial, 
professional, or technical skills to contribute 
those skills to programs for the development 
or betterment of urban and rural neighbor- 
hoods or areas having especially large con- 
centrations or proportions of the poor, with 
particular emphasis upon helping residents 
of those neighborhoods or areas to develop 
the competence n to take advantage 
of public and private resources which would 
not otherwise be available or used for those 
programs; and (3) to assist existing national 
and local agencies relying upon or in need 
of volunteers to obtain volunteer services 
more readily, or to provide specialized short- 
term training, with particular emphasis on 
agencies serving the most seriously disad- 
vantaged, operating in areas of the most con- 
centrated poverty, or having similar critical 
needs. 

“‘(b) Persons serving as volunteers under 
this section shall receive no living allowance 
or stipend and only such other support or 
allowances as the Director determines, pur- 
suant to regulations, are required because of 
unusual or special circumstances affecting 
the project. 

ee) The services of any person, if other- 
wise allowable as a non-Federal contribution 
toward the cost of any program or project 
assisted under this or any other Federal Act, 
shall not be disallowed merely by reason of 
actions of the Director under this section in 
providing for or assisting in the recruitment, 
referral, or preservice training of such 
person. 

“‘SPECIAL VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 


“ ‘Sec. 821. The Director is authorized to 
conduct, or provide by grant or contract for, 
special volunteer programs designed to stim- 
ulate and initiate improved methods of pro- 
viding volunteer services and to encourage 
wider volunteer participation, in furtherance 
of the purposes of this title. Not to exceed 
10 per centum of the sums appropriated or 
allocated from any appropriation to carry 
out this title for any fiscal year may be used 
for programs under this section. 

“ ‘DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS TO HELP YOUNG 
ADULT CRIMINAL OFFENDERS 

“ ‘Sec. 822, (a) The Director is authorized 
to conduct, or to make grants, contracts, or 
other arrangements for the conduct of dem- 
onstration projects in not more than four 


areas during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and in not more than six areas during 
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each of the two succeeding fiscal years, under 
which— 

1) volunteers under part A, and mem- 
bers of the Teacher Corps furnished pur- 
suant to this section, provide criminal of- 
fenders aged sixteen through twenty-five 
with intensive education, training, and coun- 
seling for at least a six-month period prior 
to their release from confinement and for at 
least a six-month period thereafter; 

“*(2) not more than one hundred such 
volunteers are employed pursuant to this 
section during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and not more than one hundred and 
fifty such volunteers are so employed during 
each of the two succeeding fiscal years; 

(3) the Commissioner of Education fur- 
nishes, on a reimbursable basis, for the pur- 
pose of this section, members of the Teacher 
Corps who have been recruited and trained 
by one or more institutions of higher educa- 
tion; and 

“*(4) not more than forty such members 
are furnished pursuant to this section dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
not more than sixty such members are so 
furnished during each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years. 

“*(b) Members of the Teacher Corps en- 
rolled for purposes of this section, who are 
not experienced teachers, shall be compen- 
sated at the rate of $75 per week plus $15 
per week for each dependent. Such members 
who are experienced teachers shall be com- 
pensated at a rate to be fixed by the Com- 
missioner of Education. Assignment of mem- 
bers of the Teacher Corps pursuant to this 
section shall be without regard to the pro- 
visions of section 513(c) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. 


Par C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“ “COORDINATION WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 


“Sec, 831. The Director shall take neces- 
sary steps to coordinate volunteer programs 
authorized under this title with one another, 
with community action programs, and with 
other related Federal, State, local, and na- 
tional programs. These steps shall include, 
to the extent feasible, actions to promote 
service by volunteers or former volunteers in 
the full-time programs authorized under 
part A in providing necessary support to 
programs under part B, and actions to en- 
courage persons serving as part-time or 
short-term volunteers to make commitments 
under part A as regular or associate full-time 
volunteers, The Director shall also consult 
with the heads of other Federal, State, local 
and national agencies responsible for pro- 
grams related to the purpose of this Act with 
a view to encouraging greater use of volun- 
teer services in those programs and estab- 
lishing in connection with them systematic 
procedures for the recruitment, referral, or 
necessary preservice orientation or training 
of part-time volunteers serving pursuant to 
this part. 

“*PARTICIPATION OF OLDER PERSONS 


“ ‘Sec. 832. In carrying out this title, the 
Director shall take necessary steps, including 
the development of special projects where 
appropriate, to encourage the fullest par- 
ticipation of older persons and older persons 
membership groups as volunteers and par- 
ticipant agencies in the various programs 
and activities authorized under this title 
and, because of the high proportion of older 
persons within the poverty group, shall en- 
courage the development of a variety of 
volunteer services to older persons, includ- 
ing special projects, to assure that they are 
served in proportion to their need. 

““APPLICATION OF FEDERAL LAW 


“ ‘Sec. 833. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), volunteers under this title shall 
not be deemed Federal employees and shall 
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not be subject to the provisions of laws re- 
lating to Federal employment. 

“*(b) Individuals who receive either a liy- 
ing allowance or a stipend under part A 
shall, with respect to such services or train- 
ing, (1) be deemed, for the purposes of sub- 
chapter III of chapter 73 of title 5 of the 
United States Code, persons employed in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and (2) be deemed Federal employees 
to the same extent as enrollees of the Job 
Corps under section 116(a) (1), (2), and (3) 
of this Act, except that for purposes of the 
computation described in 116(a)(2)(B) the 
monthly pay of a volunteer shall be deemed 
to be that received under the entrance salary 
for GS-7 under section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code. 


“*SPECIAL LIMITATIONS 


“ “Sec, 834. (a) The Director shall prescribe 
regulations to assure that service under this 
title is limited to activities which would not 
otherwise be performed and which will not 
result in the displacement of employed work- 
ers or impair existing contracts for service. 

b) All support, including transporta- 
tion provided to volunteers under this title, 
shall be furnished at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with the effective operations of 
volunteer programs. 

e) No agency or organization to which 
volunteers are assigned hereunder, or which 
operates or supervises any volunteer program 
hereunder shall request or receive any com- 
pensation for services of volunteers super- 
vised by such agency or organization. 

„dd) No funds authorized to be appro- 
priated herein shall be directly or indirectly 
utilized to finance labor or anti-labor orga- 
nization or related activity. 

le) Persons serving as volunteers under 
this title shall provide such information con- 
cerning their qualifications, including their 
ability to perform their assigned tasks and 
their integrity, as the Director shall prescribe 
and shall be subject to such procedures, for 
selection and approval as the Director may 
require. The Director may fix such special 
procedures for the selection and approval of 
low-income residents of the area to be served 
by a program who wish to become volunteers 
as he determines will contribute to carrying 
out the purposes of this title. 


“DURATION OF PROGRAM 


“ ‘Sec. 835. The Direetor shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
three succeeding fiscal years. For each such 
fiscal year only such sums may be appropri- 
ated as the Congress may authorize by law.’ 

“TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

“Sec. 111. (a) Sections 121, 122, 123, 124, 
and 125 of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (and all references to such sections) 
are redesignated as 141, 142, 143, 144, and 
145, respectively. 

“(b) Section 141 of such Act (and all refer- 
ences to such section) is redesignated as 161. 

“(c) Section 105 of title 3, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after ‘Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council,’ the following: ‘of the 
Executive Secretary of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Council,’. 


“TITLE II—INVESTIGATION AND EVALU- 
ATION BY THE COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL 

“INVESTIGATION 
“Sec. 201. The Comptroller General of the 

United States (hereinafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the Comptroller General) is au- 
thorized and directed to make an investiga- 
tion in sufficient depth of programs and ac- 
tivities financed in whole or in part by funds 
authorized under section 2 of this Act, in 
order to determine— 
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(1) the efficiency of the administration 
of such programs and activities by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and by local pub- 
lic and private agencies carrying out such 
programs and activities; and 

(2) the extent to which such programs 
and activities achieve the objectives set forth 
in the relevant part or title of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 authorizing such 
programs or activities. 


“REPORTS 


“Sec. 202. The Comptroller General shall 
make such interim reports as he deems ad- 
visable and shall transmit his final report to 
the Congress not later than December 1, 
1968. Such final report shall contain a de- 
tailed statement of his findings and conclu- 
sions together with such recommendations, 
including recommendations for additional 
legislation as he deems advisable. 


“POWERS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


“Sec. 203. (a) The Comptroller General, or 
on the authorization of the Comptroller 
General, any officer of the General Account- 
ing Office, may, for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this title, hold such 
hearings, take such testimony, and sit and 
act at such times and places as he deems 
advisable. Any officer designated by the 
Comptroller General may administer oaths 
or affirmations to witnesses appearing before 
the Comptroller General or such designated 
officer. . 

“(b) Each department, agency, and in- 
strumentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed to furnish 
to the Comptroller General, upon request 
made by him, such information as he deems 
necessary to carry out his functions under 
this title. 

“(c) The Comptroller General is author- 


“(1) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such staff personnel as he deems neces- 
sary without regard to the provisions of title 
5, United States Code, governing appoint- 
ments in the competitive service, and with- 
out regard to the provisions of chapter 51 
and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates, and 

“(2) to procure temporary and intermit- 
tent services to the same extent as is au- 
thorized by section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, but at rates not to exceed $100 
a day for individuals. 

“(d) The Comptroller General is author- 
ized to enter into contracts with Federal or 
State agencies, private firms, institutions, 
and individuals for the conduct of research 
or surveys, the preparation of reports, and 
other activities necessary to the discharge 
of his duties under this title. 


“AUTHORIZATION 

“Sec. 204. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 

“TITLE III—CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 301. (a) Whoever, being an officer, 
director, agent, or employee of, or connected 
in any capacity with, any agency receiving 
financial assistance under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 embezzles, willfully 
misapplies, steals, or obtains by fraud any 
of the moneys, funds, assets, or property 
which are the subject of a grant or contract 
of assistance pursuant to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than two years, or both; but if the 
amount so embezzled, misapplied, stolen, or 
obtained by fraud does not exceed $100, he 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“(b) Whoever, by threat of procuring dis- 
missal of any person from employment or 
of refusal to employ or refusal to renew a 
contract of employment in connection with 
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a grant or contract of assistance under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 induces 
any person to give up any money or thing 
of any value to any person (including such 
grantee agency), shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both. 


“TITLE IV—EFFECTIVE DATE 


“Sec. 401. The amendments made by this 
Act shall be in effect immediately upon its 
enactment, except as provided in this section. 
Until June 30, 1968, the provisions of sec- 
tion 202 of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 as in effect immediately prior to 
the enactment of this Act shall apply to 
community action agencies in existence and 
funded prior to the enactment of this Act, 
except that in any grant or funding agree- 
ment made with such an agency prior to 
June 30, 1968, adequate provision shall be 
made for transfer of functions, obligations, 
records, authority, and funds to any com- 
munity action agency designated pursuant 
to sections 210 or 211 of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 as amended by this 
Act: Provided, however, That nothing in 
this Act shall require the termination before 
February 1, 1969 of an existing community 
action agency or any program assisted under 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 prior 
to the designation of, and provision of finan- 
cial assistance to, a community action agency 
or other agency established under sections 
210 and 211 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act as amended by this Act.“ 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title and agree to the same. 

Cart D. PERKINS, 

EDITH GREEN, 

FRANK THOMPSON, Jr. 

Joun H. Dent, 

ROMAN PUCINSKI, 

James G. O'HARA, 

Cart ALBERT, 

Sam M. GIBBONS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOSEPH S. CLARK, 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

CLAIBORNE PELL, 

EDWARD KENNEDY, 

GAYLORD NELSON, 

ROBERT KENNEDY, 

WINSTON L. PROUTY, 

GEORGE MURPHY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2388) to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to au- 
thorize funds for the continued operation of 
economic opportunity programs, to authorize 
an Emergency Employment Act, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The first House amendment struck out all 
of the Senate bill after the enacting clause 
and inserted a new text. The accompanying 
conference report recommends a new text 
which would be a substitute for both the 
Senate bill and the House amendment. The 
other House amendment was to the title. 

This statement describes the conference 
action with respect to the differences be- 
tween the Senate bill and House amend- 
ments, except for minor, technical, and con- 
forming changes. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

The authorization of appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1968 in the Senate bill, the 
House amendment, and the conference sub- 
stitute are set forth in the following table: 
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n millions) 
Confer- 

Confer- ence House 

ence reduc- Senate amend- 

substi- tions in bill ment 
tute Senate 
amounts 


Title I! 
Title Iii: 
Part A 733 epee ioe 
Part B. 27 <3 W N 
Total, title 
MECEL a7 — 47 
Sec. 406 of titie IV 10 215 . m2! ig 
Title V: 
Part a 8 eee 
Part B. 210 Ses 
Total, title 
8 9 10 105 70 
Title VI. . 16 14 
i 31 =3 33 25 
Total 1,980 —291 2.258 1,600 


The House amendment did not authorize 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1969. The 
Senate bill authorizes $2,400,000,000 for that 
year. The conference substitute authorizes 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1969 in the 
amount of $2,180,000,000. 


REVISION OF JOB CORPS PROVISIONS 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment completely rewrite part A of title I of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (here- 
inafter referred to as “the Act”) which con- 
tains the authority for the Job Corps pro- 
gram. Section references herein are to the 
sections of the new part A as they appear in 
the substitute recommended in the confer- 
ence report. 


Section 103.—Individuals Eligible for the Job 
Corps 

The Senate bill provides that to be eligible 
for enrollment in the Job Corps, an individ- 
ual must have reached age 16. The House 
amendment lowers this age limit to 14. The 
conference substitute adopts the House age 
limit, but with an amendment which re- 
quires prospective enrollees who are 14 or 15 
years of age to meet such special standards 
as the Director may prescribe for their en- 
rollment on a residential basis. 


Section 104.—Screening and Selection of 
Applicants—General Provisions 


The Senate bill provides that the rules for 
screening and selecting persons for enroll- 
ment in the Job Corps must include provi- 
sions for interviewing applicants. The House 
amendment is similar except that it seems 
to imply there should be only one interview. 
The House recedes. 


Section 105.—Screening and Selection— 
Special Limitations 

Both the Senate bill and House amend- 
ment place special restrictions on the en- 
rollment of persons with a history of serious 
antisocial behavior. The House amendment 
permits the enrollment of such a person 
upon the finding of a professionally qualified 
person that his enrollment will not be inimi- 
cal to the Job Corps and that the Job Corps 
will help him overcome his problem. The 
Senate recedes. 

Section 106.—Enrollment and Assignment 

The House amendment waives, in the case 
of permanent residents of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, the requirement 
that enrollees take an oath of allegiance to 
the United States, The Senate recedes. 

The Senate bill provides that each enrollee 
shall be assigned to the appropriate type cen- 
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ter which (taking into account current 
vacancies and requirements for efficient pro- 
gram operation) is nearest his home. The 
House amendment requires the assignment 
of each enrollee to the appropriate type cen- 
ter nearest his home, but permits exceptions, 
on an individual basis, when there are over- 
riding considerations, Assignments to re- 
mote centers is limited to cases where the 
action is necessary to provide equitable op- 
portunities to enrollees from various geo- 
graphical areas, to prevent delay, to meet the 
needs of the enrollee, or in the interest of 
efficiency and economy. The conference sub- 
stitute accepts the House amendment, with 
a qualification that the requirement for as- 
signment to the center nearest the enrollee's 
home refers to the nearest center which has 
a vacancy, 

The Senate bill requires that at least 40 
percent of the male enrollees in the Job 
Corps be assigned to conservation centers. 
The House amendment does not contain this 
provision. The House recedes. 


Section 107.—Job Corps Centers 


Under the Senate bill training in the Job 
Corps would be primarily on a residential 
basis, The House bill provides that the train- 
ing will be provided in centers which are 
residential or nonresidential in character or 
which are conducted on a combined residen- 
tial and nonresidential basis. The Senate 
recedes on this point. 

The House amendment provides that the 
conservation centers of the Job Corps shall 
be known as “Civilian Conservation Centers.” 
The Senate bill does not contain this pro- 
vision, The Senate recedes. 

The Senate bill provides that training cen- 
ters shall be divided into men’s training 
centers and women’s training centers. The 
women’s training centers are required to pro- 
vide education, training, and other activities 
appropriate to the special needs and poten- 
tialities of young women. The House amend- 
ment contains no special provision dealing 
with the type of training to be provided in 
women’s training centers, The Senate re- 
cedes. 


Section 108.—Program Activities 


The House amendment provides that the 
required program of an enrollee in the Job 
Corps shall aggregate at least 60 hours a week. 
The Senate bill does not contain this pro- 
vision. The House recedes. 


Section 109.—Allowance and Support 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment authorize the Director to pay personal 
allowances, as well as other allowances, to 
enrollees, but the House amendment does not 
specify the amounts thereof. The Senate bill 
limits an enrollee’s personal allowances to 
$35 per month during the first 6 months of 
his enrollment and to $65 per month there- 
after; however, he may be paid over $35 
per month (but under $65) from the begin- 
ning if his enrollment is expected to be for 
less than 6 months. The Director may also 
pay allowances in greater amounts in un- 
usual circumstances. The Senate bill requires 
the personal allowances to be graduated up- 
ward to provide encouragement to enrollees, 
and to be subject to reduction as a dis- 
ciplinary measure. The conference substitute 
accepts the provisions of the Senate bill, but 
limits the maximum personal allowance to 
$50 a month. 

Subsection (c) of section 109 of both ver- 
sions deals with the payment of readjust- 
ment allowances to enrollees. The Senate bill 
makes the payments mandatory, while the 
House amendment makes such payments per- 
missive. The Senate bill requires enrollees to 
have been in the Job Corps for 6 months be- 
fore becoming entitled to a readjustment 
allowance, subject to certain exceptions, 
while the House version permits payment of 
such allowances to enrollees who have served 
90 days. Under the House version, but not the 
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Senate, readjustment allowances may be re- 
duced as a penalty for misconduct. The Sen- 
ate recedes to the House position on each of 
these matters. 


Section 111—Community Participation 


The House amendment requires the estab- 
lishment of community advisory councils to 
provide a mechanism for the joint discussion 
of problems common to the communtiy and 
to the Job Corps Center, and for planning 
programs of mutual interest. When possible, 
these advisory councils will be formed under 
the local community action agency. Youth 
participation is encouraged and, where feasi- 
ble, youth councils may be established. The 
Director is required to establish rules and 
regulations and to take the necessary action 
to ensure that each Job Corps center is so 
operated as to achieve continuing coordina- 
tion of its activities with the community 
activities. The conference substitute in- 
cludes these provisions of the House amend- 
ment. 


Section 113.— Evaluation; Experimental and 
Developmental Projects 


The Senate bill provides for an evalua- 
tion of the relative costs and benefits result- 
ing from the use of different types of pro- 
gram sponsors, including public agencies, 
universities, and private organizations. The 
House amendment adds boards of educa- 
tion to the list and substitutes “institutions 
of higher education” for “universities.” The 
Senate recedes. 


Section 114.—Advisory Boards and 
Committees 


The House amendment requires the Direc- 
tor to make use of advisory committees or 
boards in connection with the operation of 
the Job Corps, and the Job Corps centers, 
where he determines that availability of out- 
side advice on a regular basis would be of 
substantial benefit. This authority does not 
limit the functions of the National Advisory 
Council appointed under section 605. The 
Senate bill contains no comparable provi- 
sion. It is included in the substitute agreed 
upon in conference. 


Section 117.—Special Limitations 


The Senate bill requires the Director to 
take the action necessary to assure that, by 
June 30, 1968, 25 percent of the Job Corps 
enrollees receiving training on a residential 
basis are women. The House amendment 
requires that by such date 25 percent of the 
total number of Job Corps enrollees shall be 
women. It also requires the Director to take 
steps immediately to achieve an enrollment 
ratio of 50 percent women in the Job Corps, 
consistent with efficiency and economy in 
program operation, sound administrative 
practice, and the socio-economic, education, 
and training needs of the population to be 
served, The Senate recedes. 

The Senate bill limited the enrollee ca- 
pacity of Job Corps centers to 45,000. The 
House amendment made the limitation ap- 
plicable only to the residential capacity of 
Job Corps centers. The Senate recedes. 

The Senate bill requires the Director to 
take action necessary to assure that, for any 
fiscal year, the direct operating costs of Job 
Corps centers which have been in operation 
for more than 9 months do not exceed $7,300 
per enrollee. The House amendment places 
a similar limit for the fiscal year 1968, of 
$6,500 per residential enrollee and $2,500 per 
nonresidential enrollee. The conference sub- 
stitute adopts the provisions of the Senate 
bill, except that the $7,300 per year limit is 
changed to $6,900 per year. 

Section 118.—Political Discrimination and 
Political Activity 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment prohibits any Job Corps officer, em- 
ployee, or enrollee from taking an active 
part in the political management or political 
campaigns. The House amendment states 
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that the prohibition applies with respect to 
both partisan and nonpartisan political 
campaigns, It also extends the prohibition to 
the taking of an active part in voter regis- 
tration drives. The House recedes in con- 
formity with the conference agreement to 
place partisan and nonpartisan political ac- 
tivity and voter registration restrictions in 
title VI of the Act so as to extend their ap- 
plication to all programs, including the Job 
Corps. 


WORK AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment completely rewrite part B of title 
I of the act. Section references are to the 
new part B. 


Section 122.—Prime Sponsors and Delegate 
Agencies 

The Senate bill requires that for each 
community program area, the prime sponsor 
to receive funds under this part shall be the 
community action agency unless the Direc- 
tor determines that an alternative prime 
sponsor is likely to have a greater capability 
in planning and implementing a comprehen- 
sive work and training program. The House 
amendment does not contain this provision. 
The Senate recedes. 


Section 123.—Eligible Activities 


The House amendment provides that con- 
centrated work and training programs shall 
be carried on, not only in urban and rural 
areas having large concentrations or propor- 
tions of low income, unemployed persons, but 
also in those rural areas having substantial 
outmigration to urban areas. The Senate bill 
does not contain this provision. The Senate 
recedes. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment provide for programs to provide in- 
centives to private employers, other than 
nonprofit organizations, to train or employ 
unemployed or low income persons. Among 
the incentives permitted by the Senate bill 
are reimbursements to employers for a 
limited period when an employee might not 
be fully productive. Under the House amend- 
ment reimbursements are limited to reim- 
bursements for unusual training costs for 
such a period. The House recedes; however, 
the conferees expect that appropriate regula- 
tions will be issued to safeguard against 
abuses of any of these incentive programs, in- 
cluding but not limited to safeguards against 
the use of such incentives by any employer 
in order to transfer any enterprise from one 
area to another and safeguards designed to 
prevent the incentives from being used as 
a subsidy for normal operations. The incen- 
tive program should, to the maximum extent 
feasible, contribute to the occupational de- 
velopment and upward mobility of individual 
participants. It is not intended that these 
programs should provide assistance which 
would be supportive of firms or industries 
which have high rates of turnover of labor 
because of low wages, seasonality, or other 
factors, or which would lead to displacement 
of their currently employed work force by 
persons newly trained through these pro- 
grams. Nor is it intended that the various 
incentive programs under this act lead to the 
disruption of an industry’s existing patterns 
of competition or stimulate labor turnover 
by encouraging replacement of the existing 
work force by newly trained workers. It 
would not be in keeping with the purposes 
of this provision, as it is not in keeping with 
the purposes of the MDTA, to make available 
financial assistance or other incentives for 
work, training and related programs for in- 
dustries which are highly mobile, labor in- 
tensive, and vigorously competitive on a na- 
tional basis, which have high labor turnover, 
and in which the prior possession of a spe- 
cific skill or training is not typically a pre- 
requisite for employment. In order to pre- 
vent abuse it is expected that appropriate 
administrative steps shall be taken to assure 
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that reimbursements paid to an employer 
under section 123 (a) (8) should cover only 
such costs as are incurred because the par- 
ticular worker or workers are not able to 
perform on the job in the manner the em- 
ployer previously expected of his new hires 
for the same or a similar occupation. 


Section 124.—Special Conditions 


The House amendment prohibits financial 
assistance to any program unless the Director 
determines that no person charged, in whole 
or in part, with responsibility for its ad- 
ministration is, or has been, a member of the 
Communist Party. The Senate bill contains 
no similar provision. The conference substi- 
tute adopts a revision of the requirement 
which provides that the Director shall termi- 
nate financial assistance to a program under 
this part where he determines that any per- 
son charged, in whole or in part, with the 
responsibility for the administration of the 
program is a member of the Communist 
Party. 

Section 125.— Program Participants 


The House amendment would make persons 
who are permanent residents of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands eligible to 
participate in programs under this part. The 
Senate recedes. 


SPECIAL IMPACT PROGRAMS 


The Senate bill completely rewrites part D 
of title I of the act, relating to special impact 
programs. Under the House amendment the 
separate treatment of special impact pro- 
grams is not continued. The substitute agreed 
upon in conference retains the provisions of 
the Senate bill with two changes. The fol- 
lowing is a description of this provision of the 
Senate bill. Section references are to the pro- 
visions of the new part D as they appear in 
the conference report. 


Section 150.—Statement of Purpose 


This section provides that the purpose of 
part D is to establish special programs di- 
rected to the solution of critical problems ex- 
isting in particular communities or neighbor- 
hoods within urban areas having especially 
large concentrations of low-income persons 
and rural areas having substantial outmigra- 
tion to eligible urban areas and which are 
of sufficient size and scope to have an ap- 
preciable impact in such communities and 
neighborhoods in arresting tendencies to- 
ward dependency, chronic unemployment, 
and rising community tensions. 


Section 151.—Establishment of Programs 


Authorizes financial assistance to public or 
private agencies for programs which must be 
restricted in number so that each is of suf- 
ficient size and scope to have an appreciable 
impact on the areas served. Programs may in- 
clude economic and business development 
programs including those which provide 
financial and other incentives to business to 
locate in or near the areas served so as to 
provide employment opportunities for resi- 
dents of such areas, community development 
activities which create new training and em- 
ployment activities and contribute to an im- 
proved living environment, and manpower 
training programs which support and com- 
plement economic, business, and community 
development programs, including activities 
described in part B of title I. This latter 
provision was not contained in the Senate 
bill. 


Section 152—Requirements for Financial 
Assistance 

Subsection (a) requires that before pro- 
viding financial assistance the Director de- 
termines that projects and facilities to the 
maximum feasible extent be located in the 
area served; that projects will promote the 
development of entrepreneurial and man- 
agement skills and the ownership or par- 
ticipation in ownership of assisted business 
by residents of the area served; that projects 
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be planned and carried out with the maxi- 
mum participation of local businessmen by 
their inclusion on programs, boards of direc- 
tors, advisory councils, or other means; that 
the program be coordinated with local plan- 
ning under this act, the Model Cities Act, 
and other relevant plans for physical and 
human resources; that the ts of 
subsections 122(e) and 124(a) of the act are 
met; that preference be given to the residents 
of the areas served in filling jobs and train- 
ing opportunities, and that pro- 
grams, where feasible, train for jobs outside 
the area for which the program was estab- 
lished, 

Subsection (b) prohibits the extension of 
financial assistance to assist in the relocation 
of establishments from one location to an- 
other if such relocation would result in an 
increase in unemployment in the area of 
original location. 

Subsection (c) provides that the level of 
financial assistance to areas served by the 
special impact program for related purposes 
under this act not be diminished in order to 
substitute funds authorized by part D. 

Subsection (d) requires that the Director 
reserve not less than 7 percent of the funds 
appropriated or allocated for title I for the 
purpose of carrying out part D. The Senate 
bill provided for reserving not less than 8 
percent. 

Section 153.— Application of Other Federal 
Resources 

Subsection (a) requires that the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development take 
steps under title I of the Housing Act of 1949 
to assure the availability of land for business 
location and expansion. 

Subsection (b) provides that assisted areas 
be deemed redevelopment areas within the 
meaning of section 401 of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 and 
that such areas qualify for assistance under 
the provisions of title II of that act. 

Subsection (c) requires the Director to 
take steps to assure that contracts, subcon- 
tracts, and deposits made with Federal funds 
are placed in such a way as to further the 
purposes of part D. 


Section 154.—Evaluation 


This section requires a thorough evaluation 
of program effectiveness to be conducted by 
such public or private organizations as the 
Director may designate and permits the pay- 
ment of up to 100 percent of the costs of such 
evaluation. 


Section 155.—Federal Share of Program Costs 


This section provides that Federal grants 
for programs not exceed 90 percent of the 
cost unless the Director determines that 
grants in excess of such percentage is re- 
quired in furtherance of the purposes of part 
B. Non-Federal contributions may be in cash 
or in kind. Where capital investment is re- 
quired under contract with a private profit- 
making organization the Federal share of 
such capital investment shall not exceed 90 
percent of the cost. 


REVISION OF COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM 
PROVISIONS 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
mend completely rewrite title II of the act, 
which provides for community action pro- 
grams, Section references herein are to the 
sections of the new title II as they appear in 
the substitute recommended in the confer- 
ence report. 


Section 201,.—Statement of Purpose 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contain a statement of purpose. The 
Senate provision is short, merely stating it 
to be the purpose of the title to assist com- 
munities in opening opportunities which 
enable low-income persons to achieve self- 
sufficiency. The comparable House provision 
is very detailed. It states the purpose of the 
title to be to provide for community action 
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agencies and programs and to prescribe their 
structure and functions. It states that the 
basic purpose of the title is to stimulate a 
better focusing of all available resources 
upon the goal of enabling low-income fami- 
lies, and low-income individuals of all ages 
to obtain the skills, knowledge, and motiva- 
tions and secure the opportunities needed 
for them to become fully self-sufficient. The 
House amendment then goes on to list a 
number of specific purposes for which the 
title is enacted. The section further declares 
it to be the purpose of the title and the 
policy of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to provide for basic education, health care, 
vocational training, and employment op- 
portunities in rural America to enable the 
poor who live there to remain in such areas 
and to become self-sufficient therein. It also 
states that it is not the policy of the title 
or the Office of Economic Opportunity to en- 
courage rural poor to migrate to urban areas. 
The conference substitute adopts the provi- 
sions of the House amendment. 


Part A—Community action agencies; 
community action programs 
Section 210.—Designation of community ac- 
tion agencies; community action programs 


The Senate bill requires the Director to en- 
courage the formation of community action 
agencies, which may be either public or pri- 
vate nonprofit in character. However, in order 
to merit assistance, such an agency must 
be responsible, and must be capable of carry- 
ing on a community action program, and 
of mobilizing public resources, as well as 
available private resources. It will serve as a 
prime sponsor for financial assistance pro- 
vided under the title. It must have adequate 
authority to administer the funds received 
by it, to transfer and delegate those funds 
to other agencies, and to contract with 
public or private organizations. 

The House amendment contains provisions 
on this subject which differ in major respects 
from those contained in the Senate bill. 
Under the House amendment a comm 
action agency must be a State or political 
subdivision of a State, or combination of 
political subdivisions, or a public or private 
nonprofit agency designated by the State or 
a political subdivision or combination 
thereof, so long as it has the power to enter 
into contracts with public or private non- 
profit agencies and organizations to assist in 
fulfilling the purposes of the title, and is 
designated as a community action agency by 
the Director. The conference substitute 
adopts the provisions of the House amend- 
ment, with certain clarifying amendments. 
These clarifying amendments require the 
community action agency to have the power 
and authority to, and be one which will, per- 
form all of the requirements imposed on 
community action agencies by section 212; 
and, also, it must be determined to be ca- 
pable of planning, conducting, administer- 
ing, and evaluating a community action pro- 
gram, and, also, it is currently designated 
as a community action agency by the Di- 
rector. These clarifying amendments are not 
in any way intended to confer on the Di- 
rector any authority to make subjective 
judgments respecting the qualifications of 
a community action agency. 

The House amendment also describes a 
community action program, It is a com- 
munity based and operated program which 
(1) will include a sufficient number of proj- 
ects to provide a range of services and activi- 
ties having a measurable and potentially 
major impact on causes of poverty in the 
community; (2) is developed and organized 
in a manner appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of the title; and (3) conforms to 
supplementary criteria prescribed by the 
Director. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment define what is meant by “community” 
for purposes of community action programs. 
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These provisions are very similar except that 
the Senate bill requires the Director to con- 
sult with the heads of other Federal agencies 
responsible for work and training programs, 
physical and economic development, housing, 
education, health, and other community 
services to encourage the establishment of 
coterminus or complementary boundaries for 
planning purposes. The conference substitute, 
in subsection (c) of section 210, adopts the 
provisions of the Senate bill. 

The House amendment authorizes the Di- 
rector to provide financial assistance di- 
rectly to public or private nonprofit agencies 
(as community action agencies) which are 
not community action agencies designated 
under subsection (a) where he determines 
that the community action agency serving 
the community had failed, after having a 
reasonable opportunity to do so, to submit 
a satisfactory plan for a community action 
program which meets the criteria for ap- 
proval set forth in the title, or that neither 
the State nor any qualified political subdivi- 
sion or subdivisions is willing to be desig- 
nated as the community action agency or to 
designate a public or private nonprofit 
agency or organization to be so designated 
by the Director. The substitute agreed upon 
in conference adopts these provisions, but 
with two additions. The first is to require 
the Director, when he exercises the author- 
ity given in this subsection, to designate the 
public or private nonprofit agency as a com- 
munity action agency, thus requiring it to 
meet the criteria in the bill applicable to 
community action agencies. The second is 
to permit the Director to exercise such au- 
thority where a community action agency 
serving a community has failed to carry out 
its plan in a satisfactory manner. 

Subsection (e) of this section in the House 
amendment provides that a political sub- 
division cannot be included in the commu- 
nity action program of a State or of any 
political subdivision or subdivisions, if the 
elected or duly appointed governing officials 
thereof do not wish to be so included. It 
also provides that such political subdivision, 
and any public or private nonprofit orga- 
nization or agency designated by it will be 
eligible for designation as a community ac- 
tion agency on the same basis as other polit- 
ical subdivisions and their designees. This 
provision is retained in the conference sub- 
stitute. The conference committee expects 
that the Director will establish procedures 
which assure that appropriate political sub- 
divisions have adequate prior notification 
of their inclusion in an application for an 
agency’s designation as a community action 


agency, 
Section 211.—Community Action Agencies 
and Boards 


This section of the House amendment re- 
quires community action agencies which are 
States or political subdivisions of States to 
administer programs through a community 
action board and other community action 
agencies designated by States or political 
subdivisions to have a governing board, In 
each case, the House provided that the board 
be limited to 51 members and be constituted 
one-third public officials, at least one-third 
representatives of the poor and the remain- 
der representatives of business, industry, 
labor, religious, welfare, education or other 
major groups and interests in the commu- 
nity. The Senate bill did not contain these 
elaborate requirements for composition of 
boards. The conference agreement follows 
the provision of the House amendment, ex- 
cept as specified herein. 

The House amendment provides that pub- 
lic official membership on the board could be 
less than one-third of the board member- 
ship only where the number of public offi- 
cials reasonably available for such service 
was less than one-third of the membership. 
The conference agreement clarifies this pro- 
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vision by changing the words “reasonably 
available for such service” to “reasonably 
available or willing to serve“. The require- 
ment in the House amendment that at least 
one-third of the members be persons chosen 
in accordance with democratic selection pro- 
cedures adequate to assure that they are 
representative of the poor in the area served 
has been retained, but it is the understand- 
ing of the conferees that this language is 
sufficiently broad to encompass a variety of 
procedures for selecting representatives of 
the poor in different types of communities 
and areas. These might include nominations 
and elections on a neighborhood or commu- 
nitywide basis, use of neighborhood meet- 
ings to which the poor are especially invited, 
indirect selection of communitywide board 
representatives by area boards which are 
themselves chosen by neighborhood resi- 
dents, or other democratic selection tech- 
niques that may be developed to meet local 
conditions. 

The House amendment provides that where 
a community action agency places responsi- 
bility for policy determinations with respect 
to programs to be carried on in a particular 
geographic area in a subsidiary board, coun- 
cil, or similar agency, or where it places sub- 
stantial reliance on the recommendations of 
such an agency in making policy determina- 
tions affecting particular areas, such subsidi- 
ary agency is required to meet the provisions 
of subsection (b) relating to the maximum 
number of members on the board and to rep- 
resentation on the board of the poor, public 
Officials, and representatives of major groups 
and interests in the community. The confer- 
ence substitute modifies this requirement to 
provide that where a community action 
agency places responsibility for major policy 
determinations with respect to the character, 
funding, extent, and administration of and 
budgeting for programs to be carried on in a 
particular geographic area within a com- 
munity in a subsidiary agency its membership 
must be broadly representative of such area, 
subject to regulations of the Director which 
assure adequate opportunity for membership 
of elected public officials. Community action 
agencies are also encouraged to make use of 
neighborhood-based organizations composed 
of residents of the area or members of the 
groups served, to assist in the planning, con- 
duct, and evaluation of components of the 
community action program. 

The House amendment permits community 
action boards and community action govern- 
ing boards to appoint executive committees 
or similar groups, and to prescribe their 
quorum requirements. The conference substi- 
tute adopts this provision, but with the re- 
striction that a quorum may not be less than 
50 percent of the membership of such com- 
mittee or group. The conference substitute 
also adds to this subsection a provision from 
the Senate bill which requires community 
action agencies to establish procedures under 
which community agencies and representa- 
tive groups of the poor which feel themselves 
inadequately represented on the community 
action board or governing board may petition 
for adequate representation. 

The conference substitute includes a pro- 
vision designed to clarify the right of the 
poor and the residents of the areas con- 
cerned to participate meaningfully in the 
community action programs. This provision 
states that each community action board 
established to administer the community ac- 
tion program of the State or of a political 
subdivision or subdivisions shall (1) have 
a full opportunity to participate in the de- 
velopment and implementation of all pro- 
grams and projects designed to serve poor 
or low-income areas with maximum feasible 
participation of residents of the areas and 
members of the groups served so as to best 
stimulate and take full advantage of capa- 
bilities for self-advancement and assure that 
those programs and projects are meaningful 
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and widely utilized by their intended bene- 
ficiaries, (2) have at least one-third of its 
members chosen in accordance with dem- 
ocratic selection procedures adequate to as- 
sure that they are representative of the 
poor in the areas served, (3) be so estab- 
lished and organized that the poor and res- 
idents of the area concerned will be able to 
influence the character of programs affect- 
ing their interests and regularly participate 
in the planning and implementation of those 
programs, (4) be a continuing and effective 
mechanism for securing broad community 
involvement in the programs assisted. Pro- 
visions in the House amendment also con- 
taining the requirements mentioned in (1), 
(2), (3) and (4) above were retained in the 
conference substitute and are to be found 
in sections 201, 211, and 212, 


Section 214.— Housing Development and 
Service Organizations 


The Senate bill, in section 215(b), requires 
each community action agency to encourage 
the establishment of housing development 
and service organizations to focus on the 
housing needs of low-income persons, These 
organizations will provide technical, admin- 
istrative, and financial assistance required 
to help those persons to utilize existing pro- 
grams and to enable sponsors to take ad- 
vantage of existing mortgage insurance and 
housing assistance programs. While these 
corporations may themselves become spon- 
sors of housing under existing programs, un- 
der no circumstances may they insure mort- 
gages or duplicate the long-term capital fi- 
nancing functions of programs administered 
by the specialized housing agencies, They 
will coordinate their efforts with other com- 
munity action agency efforts. The confer- 
ence substitute includes this provision, 


Part B—Financial assistance to community 
action programs and related activities 


Section 221.—General Provisions for Finan- 
cial Assistance 


The Senate bill in section 220(a), and the 
House bill in section 220 and section 221(a), 
prescribe the nature of community action 
programs which are eligible to receive gen- 
eral financial assistance under the title. 
While somewhat different in form, the provi- 
sions are substantially the same, except that 
in the list of examples of types of commu- 
nity action activities, the Senate bill refers 
to activities and supporting facilities de- 
signed to assist participants to obtain serv- 
ices for the prevention of narcotics addiction, 
alcoholism, and the rehabilitation of narcotic 
addicts and alcoholics, to obtain emergency 
assistance through loans or grants to meet 
immediate or urgent individual and family 
needs including the need for health services, 
nutritious food, housing, and employment- 
related assistance, to remove obstacles and 
solve personal and family problems blocking 
the achievement of self-sufficiency, and to 
achieve greater participation in community 
affairs. The conference substitute adopts 
these provisions of the Senate bill, except for 
a conforming amendment recognizing the in- 
clusion of a special program for health serv- 
ices and nutritious food. The Senate bill in 
section 220(b) provides that after July 1, 
1968, the Director must require community 
action agencies to use a systematic approach 
to the achievement of the purposes of the 
title and the utilization of funds provided it. 
The Director may, however, extend the time 
for such requirement to take into account 
the length of time a program has been in 
operation. He is also required to take steps 
to assure the participation of other Federal 
agencies in support of the development and 
implementation of these systematic ap- 
proaches. The House amendment contains no 
comparable provision. It is included in the 
conference substitute. 

The House amendment in section 221(b) 
permits the Director to fund limited purpose 
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projects of public or private nonprofit agen- 
cies where there is no community action 
agency for the community or where the com- 
munity action agency has given its approval. 
This provision is retained in the conference 
substitute. 

The House amendment requires the Direc- 
tor to take action to assure that every reason- 
able effort is made by applicants to secure 
the views of local public officials and agen- 
cies in affected communities, and to resolve 
all issues of cooperation and possible duplica- 
tion prior to the submission of applications. 
This provision is retained in the conference 
substitute. 

The Senate bill requires that at least 50 
percent of the funds appropriated for this 
title must be used to finance programs lo- 
cally selected to respond to particular com- 
munity needs. This provision is not retained 
in the conference substitute. 

The House amendment provides that in 
determining whether, in what amount, and 
on what conditions to extend financial assist- 
ance to new community action programs, the 
Director shall consider evidence of the extent 
of poverty in the community and the proba- 
ble capacity of the agency to undertake an 
efficient and effective program in full con- 
formity with the purposes of title IT. In re- 
newing or supplementing that financial 
assistance he is required to consider the prog- 
ress made in carrying out such a program, 
consistent with the needs, and with due al- 
lowance for special problems of, rural and 
smaller communities, and the efficiency with 
which the agency has discharged its specific 
functions and duties to this end. The Senate 
bill, in section 220(e), contains a compara- 
ble provision which, in addition, prohibits 
the Director from establishing binding na- 
tional priorities on funds authorized for 
community action programs, and instead re- 
quires him to review each application for fi- 
nancial assistance on its merits. The confer- 
ence substitute adopts the provisions of the 
Senate bill. 

Section 222.— Special Programs and 
Assistance 

The Senate bill, in section 221, authorizes 
the Director to reserve funds and provide as- 
sistance for “national emphasis” programs 
which deal with the needs of the poor which 
are common to a number of communities. 
Except in the case of Follow Through pro- 
grams and Upward Bound programs, this as- 
sistance would be provided through commu- 
nity action agencies, unless the community 
action agency does not wish to undertake the 
responsibility, fails to demonstrate its capa- 
bility, or there is no such agency in the area. 
The House amendment authorizes the Direc- 
tor to develop and carry on special programs 
in order to stimulate actions to meet or deal 
with particularly critical needs or problems 
of the poor which are common to a number 
of communities. This authority could be used 
only where the Director determines that the 
objectives sought could not be effectively 
achieved through the use of the authority 
granted to conduct community action pro- 
grams. Also it could only be used with respect 
to programs which (1) involve activities 
which could be incorporated into or be co- 
ordinated with community action programs, 
(2) involve significantly new combinations 
of resources or new and innovative ap- 
proaches, and (8) are structured in a way 
that, within the limits of the type of assist- 
ance contemplated, most fully and effectively 
promote the purposes of the act. The Direc- 
tor could provide financial assistance to 
public or private nonprofit agencies to carry 
on local projects initiated under special pro- 
grams, but wherever feasible the inclusion of 
the assisted projects in community action 
programs would be encouraged, with a view 
to minimizing possible duplication and pro- 
moting efficiency in the use of community fa- 
cilities and services, better assisting persons 
having a variety of needs, and otherwise se- 
curing from the funds committed the great- 
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est possible impact in promoting family and 
individual self-sufficiency. The conference 
substitute adopts the provisions of the House 
amendment on these matters, except that to 
be eligible for such assistance a program 
need not meet all of the criteria contained in 
the numbered clauses above, as long as it 
meets one of those criteria. 

The special programs carried on under this 
section include those described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment provide for carrying on Headstart proj- 
ects as special programs. The Senate bill re- 
quires that these programs include appro- 
priate activities to encourage parent par- 
ticipation and permit effective use of parent 
services. The House amendment requires 
direct participation of parents of the chil- 
dren in the development, conduct, and overall 
program direction at the local level. The 
Senate recedes. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contain substantially the same provi- 
sions for Follow Through programs, but the 
Senate bill requires that the funds for these 
programs be transferred directly from the 
Director to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Financial assistance would 
be provided by the Secretary, on the basis of 
agreements reached with the Director, di- 
rectly to local educational agencies except as 
otherwise provided by such agreements. A 
related provision adds a new section 621 to 
the Act which requires the Director to dele- 
gate his functions under this provision to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and requires that such functions be 
carried on through the Office of Education. 
The House amendment does not contain this 
provision, The House recedes. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contain provisions relating to Legal 
Services programs, The Senate bill provides 
that these programs must further the cause 
of justice among persons living in poverty 
by mobilizing the assistance of lawyers and 
legal institutions and by providing legal ad- 
vice, legal representation, counseling, educa- 
tion, and other appropriate services. The 
comparable provision of the House amend- 
ment requires that legal services programs 
provide legal advice and legal representation 
to persons when they are unable to afford 
services of a private attorney, together with 
legal research and information as appropri- 
ate to mobilize the assistance of lawyers or 
legal institutions, or combinations thereof, 
in the furtherance of the cause of justice 
among persons living in poverty. On this 
difference the House recedes. The Senate bill 
requires the Director to make arrangements 
under which State and local bar associations 
would be consulted and afforded an oppor- 
tunity to submit comments and recom- 
mendations on the project before it is ap- 
proved and funded and to submit comments 
and recommendations on the operation of 
the project after it is approved and funded. 
The comparable provision of the House bill 
requires the Director to establish procedures 
to assure that the principal local bar asso- 
ciation is afforded ample opportunity to sub- 
mit comments and recommendations on the 
proposal before it is approved or funded. 
The conference report adopts the Senate 
language, but with the addition of the word 
“principal”. The House amendment also con- 
tains a provision, which has no counterpart 
in the Senate bill, which provides that no 
funds or personnel made available for the 
legal services program under whatever provi- 
sion of the act it is conducted, shall be 
utilized to organize or assist in organizing 
any unlawful demonstration or civil disturb- 
ance, or for the defense of any person charged 
with participating therein, or with the com- 
mission of a crime committed in the course 
thereof, if such person organized or assisted 
in organizing such demonstration or civil 
disturbance. The conference substitute con- 
tains a modification of this provision. As 
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modified, it would prohibit the use of funds 
or personnel made available for this program 
for the defense of any person charged with 
crime, except in extraordinary circumstances 
where, after consultation with the court hay- 
ing jurisdiction, the Director determines that 
adequate legal assistance will not be avail- 
able for an indigent defendant unless such 
services are made available. The portion of 
this provision dealing with use of 
funds and personnel to organize or assist in 
unlawful demonstrations or civil 
disturbances is treated in the new section 613. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment provide for a Comprehensive 
Health Services program to be carried out 
under this section. The differences between 
the Senate bill and the House amendment 
are the following: The Senate bill provides 
a list of examples of types of comprehen- 
sive health services which might be pro- 
vided. The House amendment requires that 
the comprehensive health services include 
some of the listed types of services, but pro- 
vides an exception in rural areas where the 
lack of even elemental health services and 
personnel may require simple, less compre- 
hensive services to be established first. The 
Senate bill, but not the House amendment, 
lists family planning, narcotic addiction, and 
alcoholism prevention and rehabilitation 
among the comprehensive health services 
which might appropriately be included in a 
program. The Senate bill provides that the 
services must be made readily accessible to 
low-income residents of the area, but pro- 
vides that they may be available on an 
emergency basis or pending the determina- 
tion of eligibility to all residents of the area 
served, The comparable provision of the 
House amendment requires that the services 
be made readily accessible to the residents 
of the area. The Senate bill requires the Di- 
rector to solicit and consider the comments 
and recommendations of the principal local 
medical associations in the area before ap- 
proving any project. There is no comparable 
provision in the House amendment. The con- 
ference substitute contains the above provi- 
sions of the Senate amendment with the 
following changes: (1) the House amend- 
ment's exception for rural areas is included, 
and (2) the requirement that the principal 
local medical association be consulted is 
modified by deleting “principal”. 

The Senate bill requires that comprehen- 
sive health services programs include pro- 
grams to provide financial assistance to pub- 
lic or private agencies for projects designed 
to develop knowledge or enhance skills in the 
field of health services for the poor. These 
projects would encourage health profession- 
als to direct their talents and energies to- 
ward providing health services for the poor. 
In carrying out this provision, the Director 
would be authorized to provide or arrange 
for training and study in the field of health 
services for the poor. Under this authority 
the Director could arrange for the payment 
of stipends and allowances for persons under- 
going this training and for their dependents. 
The Director and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are directed to 
achieve effective coordination of programs 
and projects authorized under this provi- 
sion with other related activities. The House 
amendment does not contain this provision. 
It is retained in the substitute agreed upon 
in conference. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment provide for Upward Bound programs. 
They differ only 1 that the Senate bill au- 
thorizes financial assistance for Upward 
Bound programs to be provided directly to 
institutions of higher education instead of 
through community action agencies. The 
House recedes. 

The House amendment provides for a spe- 
cial program to be known as “Emergency 
Food and Medical Services” designed to pro- 
vide on a temporary, emergency basis food- 
stuffs, and medical services needed to coun- 
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teract conditions of starvation and mamu- 
trition among the poor. It provides that the 
program should be carried out through ar- 
rangements with other Federal and State 
agencies or officials to insure the availability 
of such foodstuffs and services through a 
community action agency where feasible, or 
by other means if no such agency is avail- 
able. It encourages community action 
agencies to develop projects to assist the poor 
to maintain an adequate and nutritious diet. 
The Senate bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. The conference substitute contains a 
modification of the House provision. As 
modified, the Director would arrange to 
carry out these functions through the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The confer- 
ence substitute also requires the Director to 
reserve and make available from the funds 
appropriated or allocated for programs au- 
thorized under the title, not less than $25,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1968, and not less 
than $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 1969 for 
of this program. 

It is the view of the managers that to re- 
quire a community action agency or other 
agency or organization to satisfy matching 
requirements imposed by section 225, when 
it is competent and willing to administer an 
emergency food and medical services pro- 
gram but unable to raise the necessary non- 
Federal cash or services, would render it dif- 
ficult to meet the objectives of this emer- 
gency program authority. Therefore it is ex- 
pected that the Director, in every such in- 
stance, will use his authority under section 
225(c) to waive such matching requirements 
in favor of full Federal funding of such a 
program. 

The House amendment authorizes financial 
assistance for day care programs to be car- 
ried on as national emphasis programs. The 
Senate bill adds a new part B to title V of the 
Act providing Federal assistance for a day 
care program, which is described later in 
this statement. However, it is not the inten- 
tion of the conferees that the deletion of this 
special emphasis from the com- 
munity action title should discourage com- 
munity action agencies from including day 
care projects in their community action pro- 
grams. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment provide for programs to identify and 
meet the needs of older, poor persons to be 
carried out as a special program. Under the 
Senate bill this program would be known as 
Project Find, while under the House amend- 
ment it would be known as Senior Opportu- 
nities and Services. The Senate bill intends 
the program to be for the benefit of persons 
over the age of 60 while the House amend- 
ment uses 55 as the eligibility age. The con- 
ference report adopts the Senate age limit. 
Both the Senate bill and House amendment 
list the development of certain all-season 
centers as one of the areas of activities to be 
included in the program. The House amend- 
ment, unlike the Senate bill, requires that 
these centers be controlled by the older per- 
sons themselves. The House amendment also 
provides that in administering this program, 
the Director must utilize to the maximum 
feasible extent the services of the Adminis- 
tration on Aging in accordance with agree- 
ments with the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The Senate recedes on 
both of these points. 

The House amendment provides that in 
developing special programs the Director 
must give priority to programs involving 
services or activities whose effectiveness has 
been tested in one or more community action 
programs, or in connection with other Fed- 
eral, State, or local programs, public or pri- 
vate. It also requires him to cooperate with 
Federal and State agencies with a view to 
developing programs which will supplement 
and improve programs for which those 
agencies are responsible. Where appropriate, 
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he is required to provide for the operation of 
these programs by other Federal or State 
agencies pursuant to delegation of authority 
or suitable agreements. The Senate amend- 
ment has no comparable provision, and 
it is not included in the conference report. 
Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment permit the use of funds allocated for 
national emphasis programs for training, re- 


relate to assistance, re- 
search, and pilot programs generally. The 
House recedes. 

The House amendment, in section 222(d), 
requires the Director to provide for the con- 
tinuing evaluation of the national emphasis 
pr For this purpose he is required 
to consult with other Federal agencies or 
where appropriate with State agencies. The 
reports of these studies shall be public rec- 
ords and shall be reflected in the annual re- 
port of the Director. The Senate provisions 
on program evaluation are contained in sec- 
tion 233, and are dealt with in that section 
in the conference report, All provisions of the 
conference substitute relating to program 
evaluation are contained in section 233. 


Section 223.—Resident Employment 


The Senate bill requires that in the con- 
duct of all component programs of commu- 
nity action programs, residents of the area 
and members of the groups served shall be 
provided maximum employment opportunity, 
including opportunity for further occupa- 
tional training and career advancement. The 
Director is also required to encourage the 
employment of persons 55 years and older as 
regular, part-time, and short-term staff in 
component programs. The House amendment 
contains no comparable provision. The con- 
ference substitute retains this provision. 


Section 224.—Neighborhood Centers 


The Senate bill requires the Director to 
encourage the development of neighborhood 
centers designed to promote the effectiveness 
of needed services in fields particularly rele- 
vant to the needs of the poor, and so or- 
ganized as to promote the maximum partici- 
pation of neighborhood residents in center 
planning, policymaking, administration, and 
operation. Such centers would be responsive 
to such neighborhood needs, including coun- 
seling, referral, followthrough, and commu- 
nity development activities, as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to best assure a system 
under which existing programs are extended 
to the most disadvantaged, are linked to one 
another, are responsive to the range of com- 
munity, family, and individual problems, and 
are fully adopted to neighborhood needs and 
conditions. The House amendment does not 
contain this provision. It is included in the 
substitute agreed vyon in conference. 


Section 225.—Allotment of Funds; 
Limitations on Assistance 


Both the Senate bill and House amend- 
ment permit separate allotments for national 
emphasis programs, except that the Senate 
amendment does not make this provision ap- 
plicable to the Headstart program. The Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment require matching with respect to pro- 
grams carried on under title II. Under the 
Senate bill the required matching is 10 per- 
cent of the approved cost of the assisted 
program. Under the House amendment the 
required matching is 20 percent of such cost. 
The House amendment provides that not 
more than one-half of the non-Federal con- 
tribution may be made in kind, fairly evalu- 
ated, including but not limited to plant, 
equipment, or services. Under the Senate 
bill 100 percent of the non-Federal contribu- 


with, and subject to, the provisions which 
training, technical 
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tion may be made in kind, Under the Senate 
bill if a community provides excessive non- 
Federal contributions the excess amount may 
be used to meet its matching requirements 
under the work-tralning programs, The con- 
ference substitute adopts the provisions 
which require non-Federal matching equal 
to 20 percent of the approved cost of assisted 
programs, and it also provides that all the 
non-Federal contribution may be made in 
kind. It also retains the provision of the 
Senate bill providing that excessive non-Fed- 
eral contributions may be used to meet 
matching requirements under work-training 
programs. 

The Senate bill contains a provision, not 
found in the House amendment, under which 
the Director may not approve a program for 
assistance under title II until he has satis- 
fied himself that, to the extent in-school 
educational services previously provided can 
be expanded and adopted to meet more 
effectively the needs of the poor and the 
purposes of the assistance to be extended 
under the title, the agency providing such 
services will be utilized. The Senate recedes 
with the understanding that the March 5, 
1966, agreement between the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the Office of Educa- 
tion as revised and currently implemented 
(in the light of the 1966 amendments to 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965) with respect to coordination of 
community action programs with programs 
carried out under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act will be observed. 


Section 231.—State Agency Assistance 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment, in section 231, authorize the Director 
to provide financial assistance to State agen- 
cies. In the case of the Senate bill it is pro- 
vided to the appropriate State agency, and 
in the case of the House amendment it is 
provided to the State agency designated in 
accordance with State law, The Senate re- 
cedes. 


Section 232.—Research and Pilot Programs 


The Senate bill provides that before ap- 
proving any grant or contract for a pilot 
project in a community which has a com- 
munity action agency, the Director must 
solicit and consider the views of that agency 
on the proposed project. The comparable pro- 
vision of the House amendment provides 
that no pilot or demonstration project may 
be commenced in any major political sub- 
division except with the approval of the 
local community action agency, or in the 
absence of a community action agency, the 
local governing body of that subdivision. The 
conference agreement contains a substitute 
for this provision which requires a plan for 
a proposed pilot or demonstration project to 
be submitted to the appropriate community 
action agency or local governing officiais of 
the political subdivision. The plan could 
then be carried out if not disapproved by 
such agency or officials within 30 days. If 
it is disapproved, the plan may be carried 
out only if it has been reconsidered by the 
Director and found by him to be fully con- 
sistent with the provisions and in further- 
ance of the purposes of the title. 

The Senate bill requires the Director to 
develop and carry out pilot projects which 
aid elderly persons to achieve greater self- 
sufficiency, focus upon the problems of rural 
poverty, are designed to develop new tech- 
niques and community based efforts to pre- 
vent narcotics addiction or to rehabilitate 
narcotic addicts, or are designed to encourage 
the participation of private organizations, 
other than nonprofit organizations, in com- 
munity action programs, The Senate bill also 
contains a provision requiring the Director 
to conduct research and pilot projects de- 


America and to slow the out-migration from 
rural areas. These projects may be operated 
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jointly or in cooperation with other federally 
assisted programs, The House amendment 
contains no provisions comparable to those 
of the Senate bill. The conference substitute 
adopts the provisions of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill provides that not more 
than 15 percent of the funds ayailable for 
carrying out title II in any fiscal year may 
-be used for the purpose of making grants for 
research and pilot projects. The House 
amendment provides that not more than 10 
percent of such sums may be so used. The 
Senate amendment also requires that of the 
sums appropriated for carrying out the act 
for the fiscal year 1968, $50,000,000 shall be 
available only for research and pilot proj- 
ects provided for in subsection (d), that is, 
those designed to assure the more effective 
‘use of human and natural resources of rural 
‘America and to slow the migration from 
rural areas due to lack of economic oppor- 
‘tunity. The conference substitute revises 
this restriction so as to provide that one- 
third of the sums so appropriated shall be 
‘available only for such projects. 


Section 233.—Evaluation 


The Senate bill requires the Director to 
provide continuing evaluation of technical 
assistance and training programs and of re- 
search and pilot projects. For this purpose he 
is authorized to contract for independent 
evaluations of these programs or individual 
projects. He is also required to arrange for 
obtaining the opinions of participants about 
the strengths and weaknesses of the pro- 
grams, Results would be included in the an- 
nual report required by section 608. The 
House amendment contains generally com- 

ble provisions in section 214 and in sec- 
tion 222(d). The conference agreement in- 
cludes a provision which is a substitute for 
the provisions of both the Senate bill and 
the House amendment, Under this provision, 
the Director is required to provide for con- 
tinuing evaluation of programs carried on 
under title II. He is authorized, for this pur- 
pose, to contract for independent evaluations. 
The Director is authorized to require com- 
munity action agencies to establish an inde- 
pendent group or committee to provide evalu- 
ation and advisory services. He is also re- 
quired to consult with other Federal and 
State agencies to provide, where feasible, for 
jointly sponsored objective evaluation studies 
on a national or State basis. The opinions of 
program participants would also be obtained. 
The reports of these studies are made public 
records, and a summary of them is to be in- 
cluded in the Director's annual report. The 
Director is required to develop and publish 
standards for evaluation of program effective- 
ness. These standards would be considered in 
deciding whether to fund programs. 

This section of the conference substitute 
also includes a requirement that the Director 
contract for an independent study and evalu- 
ation with a report to Congress before April 
1, 1969, on the action taken under sections 
210 and 211 and the effects thereof. 


Section 240.—Assistant Directors for 
Community Action 

The House amendment requires the Di- 
rector to appoint an Assistant Director to 
be known as the Assistant Director for Com- 
munity Action in Rural Areas who shall be 
responsible for assuring that funds allotted 
for assistance to programs and projects de- 
signed to assist the rural poor are so ex- 
pended, He will also appoint an Assistant 
Director to be known as the Assistant Di- 
rector for Community Action in Urban 
Areas who shall be responsible for assuring 
that funds allotted for assistance to the 
urban poor are so expended. The Senate 
amendment contains no comparable provi- 
sion. The Senate recedes, 


Section 241.—Rural Areas 


Under the Senate bill, the Director is re- 
quired to make special efforts to increase 
the effectiveness of rural community action 
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programs in order to assure that rural areas 
are able to utilize their full and equitable 
share of assistance. The House amendment 
provides that the Director, in carrying out 
title II, must take necessary steps to further 
extension of benefits to residents of rural 
areas, consistent with the extent and severity 
of poverty among those residents, and to 
encourage high levels of managerial and spe- 
cial competence in programs undertaken in 
rural areas, These steps shall include to the 
maximum extent feasible (1) the develop- 
ment of national emphasis programs partic- 
ularly responsive to needs of rural areas, (2) 
establishment of research and pilot project 
activities specifically focused on problems of 
rural poverty, (3) the provision of technical 
assistance to afford a priority to agencies in 
rural communities and to aid those agencies 
in securing assistance under Federal pro- 
grams and for the development of special 
or simplified procedures for use in rural areas. 
The Senate recedes. 

The Senate bill and House amendment 
contain provisions designed to achieve an 
equitable distribution of assistance under 
title II between urban and rural areas. These 
provisions are substantially the same, except 
that the Senate bill requires the Director to 
consider the relative number of persons liv- 
ing in urban places compared to the number 
living in rural places. The conference substi- 
tute adopts a modified version of the Senate 
provision. As modified, the Director would 
consider relative numbers of poor persons 
living in urban places compared with the 
number of poor persons living in rural places. 

The House amendment authorizes the Di- 
rector to provide financial assistance in rural 
areas to public or private nonprofit agencies 
for community action type projects if he de- 
termines that it is not feasible to establish 
a community action agency within a reason- 
able period of time. This assistance would be 
subject to such conditions as the Director 
deems appropriate to promote adherence to 
the purposes of the title and the early estab- 
lishment of a community action agency in 
the area. The Senate amendment does not 
contain this provision. The Senate recedes. 

The House amendment requires the Direc- 
tor to encourage the development of pro- 
grams for interchange of personnel and the 
undertaking of common or related projects, 
and other methods of cooperation between 
urban and rural communities. Special empha- 
sis is to be given on cooperation to create 
new employment opportunities. The Senate 
bill contains no comparable provisions. The 
Senate recedes. 


Section 242.—Submission of Plans of 
Governors 


The Senate bill provides that the provi- 
sions requiring submission of plans to Gov- 
ernors should include plans for carrying out 
part B of title I. The House did not require 
such plans to be submitted to the Governors. 
The Senate recedes, 

Section 243.—Fiscal Responsibility and Audit 

The Senate bill, in section 241, requires the 
Director to prescribe regulations to assure 
that programs under title II are carried on 
subject to adequate internal controls, ac- 
counting. requirements, rules governing per- 
sonnel standards and policies as may be 
deemed necessary or appropriate to promote 
efficiency and effective use of funds. The com- 
parable provision of the House amendment 
is more detailed. It provides that no funds 
may be released to any agency until it has 
submitted to the Director a statement certi- 
fying that the assisted agency and its dele- 
gate agencies have established an accounting 
system and internal controls adequate to 
safeguard their assets, check the accuracy 
and reliability of accounting data, promote 
operating efficiency, and encourage compli- 
ance with prescribed management policies, 
and such additional fiscal responsibilities 
and accounting requirements as the Secre- 
tary may establish. The conference substitute 
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adopts the provisions of the House amend- 
ment. 

The Senate bill and the House amendment 
both require a preliminary audit survey with- 
in three months after the first grant or con- 
tract of assistance with an agency or organi- 
zation to review and evaluate the adequacy 
of the accounting system and internal con- 
trols. The House amendment goes on to re- 
quire the Director to determine from such 
audit survey whether the accounting systems 
and internal controls meet his standards, 
and, if not, whether to suspend the assist- 
ance. If assistance is suspended, the assisted 
agency is given six months to come into 
compliance, and thereafter the assistance is 
terminated. The Senate recedes. 

The House amendment contains a provi- 
sion, not included in the Senate bill, requir- 
ing the Director to establish additional re- 
quirements, not included in the Act, as may 
be necessary to insure fiscal responsibility 
and accountability, and the effective and effi- 
cient handling of funds in connection with 
programs assisted under the title. The Senate 
recedes. 


Section 244.—Special Limitations 


The House amendment provides that the 
Director shall issue rules and regulations 
to assure that no employee engaged in car- 
rying out community action program activi- 
ties receiving financial assistance is compen- 
sated from funds so provided at a rate in 
excess of $15,000 per year and that any 
amount paid in excess of $15,000 a year 
should not be considered in determining 
whether the requirements for matching have 
been complied with. The Director is, however, 
authorized to provide for exceptions covering 
cases where, because of the need for special- 
ized professional skills or prevailing local 
wage levels, application of the foregoing re- 
striction would greatly impair program ef- 
fectiveness or be inconsistent with the pur- 
poses sought to be achieved. The Senate bill 
contains no comparable provision, The con- 
ference substitute contains the House pro- 
vision with a minor change accenting the 
need for exceptions in large metropolitan 
areas. 

The Senate bill contains a provision not 
found in the House amendment under which 
the Director could not approve a program 
for assistance under title II until he has 
satisfied himself that, to the extent in-school 
educational services previously provided 
could be expanded and adapted to meet more 
effectively the needs of the poor and the 
purposes of the assistance to be extended 
under the title, the agency providing such 
services would be utilized. The Senate bill 
also contains a provision not included in the 
House amendment which requires the Di- 
rector to use, to the maximum extent feasible 
the services of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the State and local educational 
agencies in extending assistance for supple- 
mental educational services which are not 
prohibited under the foregoing provisions. 
The House amendment continues provisions 
of existing law, prohibiting financial assist- 
ance to provide general aid to elementary and 
secondary education other than the provi- 
sions of special, remedial, and other noncur- 
ricular educational assistance. The compar- 
able provision of the Senate bill provides 
that financial assistance should not be ex- 
tended to provide general “or curricular aid” 
to education in any school system other 
than for special health, welfare, remedial and 
other noncurricular services designed to en- 
courage successful participation in school. 
The Senate recedes with the understanding 
that the March 5, 1966, agreement between 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
Office of Education as revised and currently 
implemented (in the light of the 1966 amend- 
ments to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965) with respect to co- 
ordination of community action 
with programs carried out under the Ele- 
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mentary and Secondary Education Act will 
be observed. 

The Senate bill adds a new prohibition 
which barred the extension of financial as- 
sistance in any case in which the Director 
determines that the costs of developing and 
administering all the programs assisted under 
the title carried on by or under the super- 
vision of any community action agency, ex- 
ceed 15 percent of the total costs of 
on such program. The Director is required, 
after consultation with the Bureau of the 
Budget, to establish criteria for determining 
the costs of developing and administering 
such and the total costs of such 
programs. If he determines that the cost of 
administering such programs does not exceed 
15 percent of the total cost but is, in his 
judgment, excessive, he will require the 
agency to eliminate such excessive adminis- 
trative costs. The Director may waive the 
limitation prescribed by this paragraph for 
specific periods of time, not im excess of 6 
months, if he determines that the waiver is 
mecessary in order to carry out the purposes 
of the title. The House amendment contained 
no com ble provision. The conference sub- 
stitute adopts the provisions of the Senate 
bill, but in receding and accepting the Sen- 
ate language limiting administrative costs of 
community action agencies for title II pro- 
grams to 15 percent, the House conferees 
clearly intend that (1) the costs directly at- 
tributable to the operation of specific com- 
ponent programs such as Head Start, and 
(2) payments to any trainees or to those 
employees who fall within the poverty clas- 
sification as determined by the Director, shail 
not be counted as administrative expenses. 
Moreover, they recognize that in certain cases 
where reorganizations of local community 
action agencies become or where 
the initial and developing of pro- 
grams for new community action agencies 
proves difficult, it may be necessary for the 
Director to waive the 15-percent limitation 
for a second period of 6 months. 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE ITI-—RURAL AREAS 
PROGRAMS 


Section 104(c) of the House amendment 
contains a provision, not in the Senate bill, 
which would authorize loans to the elderly 
where it will contribute to the improvement 
of their living or housing conditions. The 
Senate recedes. 

Section 105(e) of the Senate bill com- 
pletely rewrites the provisions of part B of 
title III which relates to assistance for mi- 
grant, and other seasonally employed, farm- 
workers and their families. The House 
amendment did not change the migratory 
worker provisions of the existing law. The 
House recedes. The following is a description 
of the new part B: 


Section 311.—Statement of Purpose 


This section states it to be the purpose 
of the part to assist migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers and their families to improve 
their living conditions and develop skills 
necessary for a productive and self-sufficient 
life. 

Section 312.—Financial Assistance 


Subsection (a) authorizes financial assist- 
ance to State and local agencies and non- 
profit institutions and cooperatives to carry 
out migrant assistance programs. 

Subsection (b) authorizes such programs 
to include projects or activities in the fields 
of day-care for children, education, health, 
improved housing and sanitation, including 
the provision and maintenance of emergency 
and temporary housing, legal advice and rep- 
resentation, consumer training and counsel- 
ing, the promotion of increased community 
acceptance of migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers and their families, and equipping 
of unskilled migrant workers through edu- 
cation and training to meet the changing 
demands in agricultural employment 
brought about by technological advance- 
ment. 
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Section 313.—Limitations on Assistance 

Subsection (a) requires maintenance of 
effort as a condition of financial assistance. 

Subsection (b) requires coordination with 
other programs or activities providing assist- 
ance to migrants and other persons served 
under part B. 


Section 314.—Technical Assistance, Training, 
Evaluation 

Subsection (a) authorizes the Director to 
provide technical assistance or training of 
personnel as required to implement rural 
loan and migrant assistance programs. 

Subsection (b) requires the Director to 
evaluate rural loan and migrant worker 
projects and publish the results of such 
evaluations in his annual report. 

The conference committee wishes to em- 
phasize the concern on the part of the Sen- 
ate as expressed in the Senate Committee re- 
port that programs and projects to provide 

temporary for migrant families be 
continued as part of the migrant program. 
In this connection, the fact that the confer- 
ence substitute reduced the authorization 
for migrant programs for fiscal year 1968 
from $30 million to $27 million is not in- 
tended in any way by the conferees and 
should not be interpreted to result in a re- 
duction of financial assistance for temporary 
housing for migrant workers and their 
families. 


INDEMNITY PAYMENTS TO DAIRY FARMERS 


The Senate bill contained an amendment 
relating to indemnity payments to dairy 
farmers. This amendment has been enacted 
heretofore, and therefore, is not included 
here. 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE IV—EMPLOYMENT AND 
INVESTMENT INCENTIVES 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment make a number of substantial changes 
in title IV of the Act. In most instances the 
Senate and House changes are the same. The 
differences and their resolution are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The House amendment of the state- 
ment of purpose requires that special atten- 
tion be given to small business concerns in 
urban and rural areas of high proportions of 
unemployed or low-income individuals. The 
Senate bill, in the comparable provisions, 
limits special attention to small business con- 
cerns in urban areas of high concentrations 
of unemployed or low-income individuals. 
The Senate recedes on this point. 

(2) The House amendment authorizes the 
Director to use the agencies, agreements, and 
obligations developed under title III to insure 
an equitable distribution between urban and 
rural areas for loans between $3,500 and 
$25,000. The Senate recedes on this point. 

(3) The Senate bill authorizes the Director 
to identify areas of high concentrations of 
unemployed or low-income persons, and, 
jointly with the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, to define the mean- 
ing of “low-income”. The House amendment 
imposes this duty in the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, but re- 
quires him to consider recommendations of 
the Director. The conference substitute pro- 
vides that the Director, after consultation 
with the Administrator, will identify the 
areas; but that the Administrator will define 
“low-income” after consultation with the 
Director. 

(4) The Senate bill places responsibility 
for technical assistance and management 
training in the Secretary of Commerce. The 
House amendment puts this responsibility in 
the Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. The Senate recedes with 
amendments (a) requiring the Administra- 
tor to consult with the Secretary of Com- 
merce in carrying out these provisions, (b) 
authorizing the President to transfer the Ad- 
ministrator’s technical assistance and man- 
agement training functions to the Secretary 
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of Commerce, and (c) providing for evalua- 
tions. 
Day care projects 
The Senate bill, in section 107, amends 
title B of the act to add a new part B which 
provides a new day care program. There is no 
comparable provision in the existing act, 
but the House amendment authorizes the 
Director to carry out a day care program as 
a special program under section 221, The 
substitute agreed upon in conference follows 
generally the Senate bill but differs in several 
lars. Following is a description, sec- 
tion by section, of the day care provisions 
agreed to in conference: 


Section 521.—Statement of Purpose 


This section states that the purpose of the 
part is to provide day care for children from 
families which need such assistance to be- 
come or remain self-sufficient or to obtain 
objectives related to the purpose of this act. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon enabling 
the relatives of the children to undertake 
basic education, vocational training, or gain- 
ful employment. 


Section 522.—Financial Assistance for Day 
Care Projects 


Subsection (a) authorizes the financial 
assistance to public and private agencies and 
organizations to pay not more than 90 percent 
of the cost of planning, conducting, adminis- 
tering, and evaluating projects under which 
children from low-income families or from 
urban and rural areas with high concentra- 
tions or proportions of low-income 
may receive day care. Non-Federal contribu- 
tions may be made in cash or in kind. These 
projects will provide health, education, so- 
cial, and such other supportive services as 
the children may need. Under this program, 
financial assistance may be provided em- 
ployers, labor unions, or joint employer- 
union tions, for projects at or as- 
sociated with a place of employment or train- 
ing where such project will be financed in 
major part through private funds. Finan- 
cial assistamce under this section may be 
provided in conjunction with or to supple- 
ment day care projects under other statutes. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Director to 
require families which are not low-income 
families to make payments in whole or in 
part for day care services where the family’s 
financial condition is, or becomes through 
employment or otherwise, such as to make 
such payment appropriate. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the Director to 
provide technical assistance and training 
necessary for these programs. 

Subsection (d) directs the Director and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to coordinate programs under their juris- 
diction which provide day care so as to 
attain, if possible, a common set of program 
standards and regulations and mechanisms 
for coordination at the State and the local 
levels. In approving applications for assist- 
ance to this part of the Director is required 
to take into consideration the extent to 
which applicants attain coordination and 
cooperation between their projects and other 
day care programs in the areas they serve 
and the extent to which unemployed or low- 
Income individuals are employed in carrying 
out the projects. 

Subsection (e) requires the thorough 
evaluation of each project with a view to- 
ward determining the extent to which day 
care may have increased the employment of 
parents and relatives of the children served, 
may have reduced the cost of aid and services 
to such children, the extent to which such 
children have received health and educa- 
tional benefits, and the extent to which the 
project has been coordinated with other day 
care activities. The Director may pay up to 
100 percent of the costs of such evaluations, 
except that he may pay only 90 percent of 
such costs when the agency itself carries on 
the evaluation and a report on the program 
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must be included in the Director’s annual 
report. 


Section 523.—Duration of Programs 


This section authorizes the carrying out of 
programs under this part through fiscal year 
1970. 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VI—ADMINISTRATION 
AND COORDINATION 


Section 601.—Office of Economic Opportunity 


The Senate bill increases the number of 
Assistant Directors of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity from four to five. The House 
amendment adds a sixth Assistant Director. 
The House recedes. 

The House amendment adds a new sub- 
section to section 601 which provides that 
the number of supergrade positions approved 
for the Office of Economie Opportunity and 
its field offices shall not exceed one for every 
100 employees. The Senate bill contains no 
comparable provision. The conference sub- 
stitute does not include the House pro- 
vision. 


Section 602.— Authority of the Director 


The Senate bill retains, but the House 
amendment repeals, subsections (b) and (c) 
of section 602 of the act. These subsections 
permit the Director to employ experts and 
consultants, or organizations thereof, and 
to compensate them at a rate not in excess 
of $100 per day, and to appoint, without 
regard to civil service laws, one or more ad- 
visory committees composed of private citi- 
zens and governmental officials. The con- 
ference substitute retains the provisions of 
existing law, except that it limits the num- 
ber of days in a fiscal year during which a 
person may be a consultant to 100. 


Section 603.—Political Activities 


The Senate bill does not change the pro- 
vision of existing law authorizing the Di- 
rector to impose such requirements as may 
be necessary to insure that programs are 
not carried on in a manner supporting, or 
resulting in identification of such programs 
with, partisan political activity or activity 
designed to further the election or defeat 
of a candidate. The House amendment mod- 
Illes this provision by requiring the Direc- 
tor to impose such requirements, and by 
extending the prohibition to nonpartisan 
political activity. The conference substitute 
retains all of the provisions of the House 
amendment, and in addition consolidates in 
this provision the additional prohibitions 
contained in new section 246 of the Act as 
amended by the House amendment which 
broaden its application beyond activity 
designed to influence the election or defeat 
of a candidate, to include (1) all partisan 
and nonpartisan political activity associated 
with a candidate or political faction or 
group, (2) voter assistance activities, and 
(3) voter registration activities. A conform- 
ing amendment is made in section 213 to 
consolidate in one place provisions placing 
restrictions on political activities. 

This section is intended only to preclude 
the use of funds provided under the author- 
ity of the Act, directly or indirectly, to sup- 
port programs of partisan or nonpartisan 
political activity. Where a State or political 
subdivision, or a public or private nonprofit 
agency, carries on programs assisted, in whole 
or in part, under this Act, the limitation of 
section 603(b) does not apply to any other 
activities they may carry on with funds not 
provided under the authority of the Act. 
Similarly, officials and personnel of such 
agencies are subject to the limitations of 
this section only as to that portion of their 
time for which they receive compensation 
provided directly or indirectly under the 
authority of the Act. 

Section 604——Appeals, Notice and Hearing 

The Senate bill, in conformity with a re- 
lated amendment concerning coordination, 
strikes out the existing provisions of section 
604 (relating to the Economic Opportunity 
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Council) and inserts a new provision which 
requires the Director to prescribe procedures 
to assure that (1) notice and opportunity for 
appeal to the Director will be provided for 
an agency or organization which would like 
to serve as a delegate agency under title B 
or title II and whose application to its prime 
sponsor or community action agency has 
been rejected or not acted on within a reason- 
able period; (2) financial assistance under 
titles I-B, II, III-B will not be suspended for 
failure to comply with applicable terms and 
conditions, except in emergency situations, 
nor will applications thereunder for refund- 
ing be denied unless the recipient agency has 
been given reasonable notice and opportunity 
to show cause why such action should not be 
taken; and (3) financial assistance under 
titles IB, II, II-B will not be terminated 
for failure to comply with applicable terms 
and conditions unless the recipient agency 
has been afforded reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for hearing. The House amendment 
contains no comparable provisions. The con- 
ference substitute includes this provision. 


Section 606.—Public Announcement of Dem- 
onstration and Research Projects 


The House amendment adds a provision 
not contained in the Senate bill, which re- 
quires the Director or the head of any agen- 
cy administering a program under the act to 
make a public announcement of any con- 
tract for a study, evaluation, research, or 
demonstration project and of the results of 
any such project. The announcement must 
be made within 30 days of entering into the 
contract or receiving the results, as the case 
may be. The Comptroller General is directed 
to report to Congress any failure to comply 
with these requirements. The conference sub- 
stitute includes this provision of the House 
amendment, but modifies it so as to make it 
applicable only to research or demonstration 
projects. 


Section 610.—Programs for the Elderly Poor 


Section 610 of existing law declares it to 
be the intention of Congress that whenever 
feasible the special problems of the elderly 
poor shall be considered in the development, 
conduct, and administration of programs un- 
der the act, The Senate bill revises this sec- 
tion to require the Director (1) to carry out 
investigations and studies to develop and 
carry out a plan for the participation of the 
elderly poor in programs under the act, (2) 
to maintain a constant review of all pro- 
grams under the act to assure that the needs 
of the elderly poor are given adequate con- 
sideration, (3) to initiate and maintain inter- 
agency liaison with appropriate Federal agen- 
cies to achieve a coordinated national ap- 
proach to the needs of the elderly poor, and 
(4) to determine and recommend to the 
President and the Congress such programs 
requiring additional authority and necessary 
legislation to provide such authority. 

The House amendment does not revise sec- 
tion 610, but merely amends it to require the 
Director to work in cooperation with the 
Director of the Administration on Aging in 
carrying out the section. 

The conference substitute incorporates 
the provisions of the Senate bill with an addi- 
tional requirement that the Director co- 
operate with the Director of the Administra- 
tion on Aging in exercising his responsi- 
bilities under this section. 

Section 610—-1.—-Comparability of Wages 

Section 610-1 of existing law limits com- 
pensation of persons employed in Job Corps 
and community action programs to a maxi- 
mum rate based on the rate of compensation 
of persons providing certain substantially 
comparable services. The Senate bill amends 
this provision to base the maximum rate on 
the rate of compensation received by a sub- 
stantial number of the persons providing 
such services. The House amendment con- 
tains no comparable provision. The House 
recedes, 
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Section 611.—Limitation on Benefits for 
Those Voluntarily Poor 


The House amendment adds a provision, 
not contained in the Senate bill, requiring 
the Director to take necessary action to assure 
that no one meets the poverty criteria under 
the act “if his lack of income results from his 
refusal without good cause to seek or accept 
employment commensurate with his age, 
health, education, and ability.” The Senate 
recedes. 

Section 612—Joint Funding 


The Senate bill provides a new section of 
the act which authorizes joint Federal agency 
funding of programs whereby any one Federal 
agency may be designated to act for all in ad- 
ministering the funds advanced to a com- 
munity action or other agency assisted under 
the act. In such cases the local matching 
requirement would be established accord- 
ing to the proportion of funds advanced by 
each agency. 

The House amendment contains a com- 
parable provision applicable only to funds 
advanced to community action or other agen- 
cies assisted under title II. The conference 
substitute incorporates the provisions of the 
Senate bill. 


Section 613.—Limitations With Respect To 
Rioting 


The House amendment adds a new section 
to the act which was not contained in the 
Senate bill. The new section would (1) pro- 
hibit employees of agencies funded under the 
act from participating, or assisting in any 
picketing, protests, demonstrations, riot or 
similar group activities in the course of their 
duties, and (2) prohibit the use of funds 
appropriated to carry out the act to provide 
assistance in any form to an individual con- 
victed of inciting, promoting, or carrying on 
any riot or group activity resulting in mate- 
rial damage to persons or property. 

The conference substitute contains a pro- 
vision which provides that no person em- 
ployed or assigned by an agency funded un- 
der the act shall, pursuant to or during per- 
formance of services rendered in connection 
with any program or activity conducted or 
assisted under the act by such agency, plan, 
initiate, participate in, or otherwise aid or 
assist in the conduct of any unlawful dem- 
onstration, rioting, or civil disturbance, 


Section 616.—Transfer of Funds 


The Senate bill reenacts with technical 
changes section 616 of the act, relating to the 
transfer of funds, to provide authority for 
the Director to transfer not to exceed 10 per- 
cent of the amount appropriated or allocated 
for any program or activity to other programs 
or activities under the act provided that no 
such transfer will increase the amounts 
otherwise available for any program or ac- 
tivity by more than 10 percent. The House 
bill repeals section 616. The House recedes. 


Section 621.—Responsibility for Follow 
Through Programs 

The Senate bill adds a new section 621 tc 
the act to require the Director to delegate 
the Follow Through program to the Office 
of Education. The House amendment con- 
tains no comparable provision. The House 
recedes. 

Part B—Coordination 


The Senate bill extensively revises part B 
of title VI which relates to coordination of 
antipoverty programs. The House bill makes 
no comparable changes in existing law (other 
than a proyision relating to coordination 
among Federal agencies in carrying out title 
II). The conference substitute incorporates 
the provisions of the Senate bill. The revised 
part B provides as follows: 

Section 630- —Statement of Purpose 

This section states the purpose of part B 
of title VI to be to establish an Economic Op- 
portunity Council, provide for an informa- 
tion center, promote better coordination 
among all programs related to the act, and 
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to improve cooperation and communication 
among all levels of government, agencies, and 
institutions in matters related to the pur- 
poses of the act. 


Section 631.—Economic Opportunity Council 


Subsection (a) of this section establishes 
the Economic Opportunity Council in the 
Executive Office of the President, The Coun- 
cil is to be composed of the Director of OEO 
and the heads of such Federal departments 
and agencies and such Presidential assistants 
and other Federal officials as the President 
may from time to time designate. The Presi- 
dent would designate one Council member 
to serve as Chairman and each member may 
designate an alternate to sit in his stead in 
the event of his unavoidable absence. 

Subsection (b) of the section defines the 
responsibilities of the Council as providing 
for the coordination of programs and activi- 
ties related to the act, developing basic pol- 
icies and setting priorities with respect to 
such programs and activities, resolving differ- 
ences among Federal departments and agen- 
cles, and initiating and arranging for the 
carrying out of specific actions and projects 
designed to achieve the objectives of the act. 

Subsection (c) requires that the President 
appoint an Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
cil who in turn would appoint and fix the 
compensation of personnel to assist him in 
performance of his duties. It also authorizes 
employees of other Federal departments and 
agencies to be detailed to the Council from 
time to time to provide temporary assistance. 

Under subsection (d) the Council's activi- 
ties would, to the extent appropriate, be 
described in the Director’s annual report to 
the Congress. 

Subsection (e) requires the reservation of 
sums authorized to carry out title VI in 
order to carry out the purposes of section 
631. 


Section 632.—Responsibilities of the Director 


This section defines the coordination re- 
sponsibilities of the Director as including 
special studies of specific coordination prob- 
lems, the continuing evaluation of all activi- 
ties under the act with a view toward iden- 
tifying coordination problems, and the prep- 
aration of a 5-year national poverty action 
plan showing estimates of Federal and other 
governmental expenditures needed, to elim- 
inate poverty in the Nation within alterna- 
tive periods of time. Such a plan would in- 
clude estimates of the funds necessary to 
finance relevant programs authorized by this 
and other acts and any new programs which 
may be necessary to eliminate poverty. The 
plan would be presented to the Congress and 
updated on an annual basis. 

Section 633.—Cooperation of Federal 
Agencies 

Subsection (a) requires that other Federal 
agencies cooperate with the Director and 
carry out their programs so as to assist him 
in carrying out the programs and provisions 
of the act. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Economic 

Opportunity Council and the Director to call 
upon other Federal agencies to supply sta- 
tistical data, program reports, and other 
materials. 
Subsection (c) authorizes the President to 
direct that programs and functions, includ- 
ing the expenditure of funds of Federal agen- 
cies, be carried out in conjunction with or in 
support of programs authorized under the 
act. 


Section 634.— Combinations Among Projects 
and Programs 


This section states Federal agencies“ re- 
sponsibilities in terms of encouraging appro- 
priate combinations among related projects 
and activities and charges the Economic Op- 
portunity Council with responsibility for 
carrying on a continuing review of the oper- 
ation of this section including identifying 

programs which may be especially appro- 
priate for closely coordinated operations at 
the State or local level and evaluating and 
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making recommendations concerning imple- 
menting procedures of various Federal agen- 
cies. 


Section 635.—Information Center 


This section sets forth provisions of the 
current law covering the information cen- 
ter, with one amendment, to specifically 
authorize the Director, in connection with 
the operation of the center, to study ways 
of improving existing information systems, 
the adequacy of data, ways in which data 
generated at the State or local level may be 
incorporated into Federal systems, and 
methods by which data may be made more 
readily available to State and local officials, 
agencies, and organizations and used to 
further coordination objectives. 

Section 636.—Prohibition 

This section restates, with no change, a 
provision in the current law that prohibits 
use of funds to establish any new depart- 
ment or office when the intended function 
is being performed by an existing depart- 
ment or office. 


Section 637.—Special Responsibilities; 
Training Programs 

This section restates a provision in cur- 
rent law setting forth certain responsibili- 
ties of the Director. the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and other Federal agency heads 
with respect to the coordination of training 
programs. One technical modification deletes 
the specific reference to the President's Com- 
mittee on Manpower, which was created by 
Executive order rather than by statute, in 
favor of a more general reference to “mech- 
anisms prescribed by the President.” 


Section 638.—Definitions 


This section defines the terms programs 
related to this Act“ and “coordination” as 
used in part B. The definition of coordina- 
tion is designed to focus upon four types of 
actions—actions to improve the common ef- 
fectiveness of programs in reaching and serv- 
ing the poor; actions to promote better use 
of Federal assistance under diverse programs 
at the State or local level; actions to promote 
simplification and efficiencies through the 
joint or combined use of Federal resources; 
and actions to improve communication and 
general cooperation. 


AMENDMENT TO TITLE VII 


The Senate bill extensively revises title VII 
o? the act which deals with special treatment 
of income for purposes of determining the 
eligibility of persons for certain public-as- 
sistance payments. The House amendment 
makes only two amendments to title VII of 
existing law. The first of these is to extend 
until July 1, 1968, a period within which 
States must act to come into compliance with 
the requirements of the title. The second 
amendment provides that the title should 
not apply with respect to any period after 
June 30, 1968. The substitute agreed upon 
in conference adopts the House provision 
with an amendment extending until June 
30, 1969, the period during which title VII 
will be in effect. 


REVISION OF VISTA PROVISIONS 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment completely rewrite title VIII of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 which con- 
tains the authority for the VISTA program. 
Section references herein are to the sections 
of the new title VIII as they appear in the 
substitute recommended in the conference 
report. 


Part A—Full-time volunteer programs 
Section 810,—Authority To Establish Full- 
time Programs 
The Senate bill, in describing programs 
and activities to which VISTA volunteers 
could be assigned, provides that volunteers 
can be assigned to mental health and mental 
retardation facilities only if the facilities are 
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federally assisted. The House amendment 
and conference substitute do not contain 
this restriction. 

The House amendment adds a provision 
not contained in the Senate bill giving the 
Director specific authority to give volunteers 
work assignments in their own or nearby 
communities. This provision of the House 
bill is included in the conference substitute. 

The Senate bill provides that the assign- 
ment of any volunteer in a State can be 
terminated when requested by the Gover- 
nor of that State within 30 days or at a 
time thereafter agreed upon by the Gov- 
ernor and the Director. The House amend- 
ment contains no comparable provision. 
This provision of the Senate bill is retained 
in the conference substitute. 


Section 811.—Terms of Service 


The Senate bill requires a full-time per- 
sonal commitment on the part of the volun- 
teer to the extent practicable to live among 
and at the economic level of the poor and 
to remain available for service without re- 
gard to regular working hours. The House 
amendment omits the words “to the extent 
practicable”. The conference substitute re- 
stores the provisions of the Senate bill. 


Part B—Auziliary and special volunteer 
programs 
Section 822.—Demonstration Projects To 
Help Young Adult Criminal Offenders 


The Senate bill contains a provision au- 
thorizing the Director to provide for demon- 
stration projects in not more than four areas 
during the fiscal year 1968, and not more 
than six areas during each of the 2 succeed- 
ing fiscal years, under which VISTA volun- 
teers and members of the Teacher Corps 
provide youthful criminal offenders, aged 16 
to 25, with intensive education, training, 
and counseling for at least a 6-month period 
prior to their release from confinement and 
for at least 6 months thereafter, Not more 
than 100 VISTA volunteers may be employed 
under this section during fiscal year 1968, 
and not more than 150 during the 2 succeed- 
ing fiscal years. The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation would furnish on a reimbursable basis 
members of the Teacher Corps. Not more 
than 40 Teacher Corps members would be 
used during fiscal year 1968 and not more 
than 60 such members during the 2 succeed- 
ing fiscal years. The Teacher Corps members 
participating in the program who are not 
experienced teachers would be compensated 
at the rate of $75 per week plus $15 per week 
for each dependent. Experienced teachers 
would be compensated at a rate set by the 
Commissioner of Education. The House bill 
does not contain this provision. The confer- 
ence substitute retains it. 

Part C—General provisions 
Section 832.—Participation of Older Persons 

The Senate bill provides that the Director 
shall encourage the participation of older 
persons as volunteers under title VIII. The 
House amendment provides that he shall en- 
courage older persons and older person mem- 


bership groups as volunteers and participant 
agencies under title VIII. The Senate recedes. 


Section 834.—Special Limitations 

The House amendment adds a provision 
not contained in the Senate bill prohibiting 
the use of funds authorized herein to finance 
labor union or related activity. The confer- 
ence substitute further limits the authority 
by extending this provision to cover financing 
of “anti-labor” as well as “labor” organiza- 
tions. 

The Senate bill provides that volunteers 
shall be required to provide such information 
concerning their qualifications (including 
their ability to perform their assigned tasks 
and their integrity) and would be subject to 
such selection procedures as the Director 
shall prescribe, and authorizes the Director 
to fix special procedures for the selection as 
volunteers of low-income residents of the 
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area to be served. The conference substitute 
incorporates these provisions of the Senate 
bill with a number of technical changes. 


AMENDMENT TO THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
AND TRAINING ACT 


The Senate bill, in section 112, amends sec- 
tion 203 of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 to change the rate of 
training allowances paid thereunder in cer- 
tain cases so that they would not exceed un- 
employment compensation payable in the 
State. The House amendment contains no 
comparable provisions. The Senate recedes. 


TITLE II—INVESTIGATION AND EVALUA- 
TION BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


The Senate bill, in title II, and the House 
amendment, as an amendment adding a new 
part C to title VI, contains provisions which 
are comparable in most respects, relating to 
an investigation and evaluation by the 
Comptroller General of programs and activi- 
ties carried on under the act. 

Under the Senate bill the Comptroller Gen- 
eral would transmit his final report to the 
Congress by February 1, 1969. The House 
amendment requires a report to Congress not 
later than May 1, 1968. The conference sub- 
stitute requires a report to Congress not 
later than December 1, 1968. 

The House amendment permits employees, 
as well as officers, to hold hearings. The con- 
ference substitute, like the Senate bill, per- 
mits only officers to hold hearings. 

The Senate bill permits payment of $50 a 
day per diem. The House amendment fixes 
the figure at $100 a day. The Senate recedes. 

The Senate bill authorizes the appropria- 
tion of such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the investigation and evaluation. 
The House amendment requires the Director 
to transfer to the Comptroller General from 
the funds available to carry out the act, such 
sums as might be required, but not in excess 
of $2,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968. The House recedes. 


TITLE IlI—CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


The House amendment makes it a felony 
for any officer, director, agent, or employee 
connected with an agency receiving financial 
assistance under the act to embezzle, will- 
fully misapply, steal, or obtain by fraud any 
funds or property granted or paid under the 
act. The Senate bill did not contain this 
provision. It is retained in the conference 
substitute. 


TITLE IV—EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 301 of the House amendment pro- 
vides that, while the bulk of the amend- 
ments will take effect immediately, the pro- 
visions of section 202 of the act as in effect 
heretofore would continue, until June 30, 
1968, to apply to community action agencies 
in existence and funded prior to the enact- 
ment of these amendments, except that any 
grant or funding agreement made with such 
an agency before that date must provide 
for transfer of functions, obligations, rec- 
ords, authority, and funds to any succes- 
sor agency. The Senate bill contained no 
comparable provisions. The substitute 
agreed upon in conference adopts the House 
provision but with a proviso which is de- 
signed to provide for orderly transition and 
to preclude premature termination of exist- 
ing programs. This provision would permit 
continued funding between June 30, 1968, 
and February 1, 1969, of the existing com- 
munity action program of an existing com- 
munity action agency which does not meet 
the requirements of the first sentence of 
section 210(a) but only if no other agency 
has been (1) designated by the Director 
under section 210 as the community ac- 
tion agency for that community and (2) 
funded under the authority of section 221 or 
222(a). This provision is not intended to 
relleve any community action agency of its 
obligation to meet by July 1, 1968, the pro- 
visions (including the new board require- 
ment of a 51 member limit and one-third 
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public official representation) of section 
211(b). 

The second House amendment changes the 
title of the bill. The Senate recedes. 


Sam M. GIBBONS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
which we now have pending before us 
comes before us in such a way that we 
have to either vote it up or down. 

Mr. Speaker, the conferees on the part 
of the House did their best to defend the 
position of the House. In my judgment 
we were successful in doing this—in de- 
fending the House bill. 

Mr. Spes ker, permit me to state at this 
point that the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] de- 
serves considerable credit and in my 
judgment deserves a medal for distin- 
guished service in her support of this pro- 
gram which is so absolutely necessary 
in the passage of this legislation. She is 
an able legislator with penetrating in- 
sight into the problems we face with 
this legislation. I value greatly the work 
she has done in making this a success- 
ful legislative effort and I think that the 
beneficiaries of these programs will be 
thanking her in years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, much of the criticism of 
the existing antipoverty programs has 
been attributed to the lack of involve- 
ment of responsible units of local gov- 
ernment. In recognition of this, the most 
significant House committee amendment 
we brought to the floor on November 7 
required community action agencies to 
be States, cities, or county governments 
or that such governments designate the 
public or private nonprofit agency to be 
the community action agency for the 
community. The Members of the House 
supported the committee in defeating 
floor amendments which would have un- 
dermined this principle. 

I can report to you today, Mr. Speaker, 
that the managers on the part of the 
House have been successful in gaining 
the acceptance of the conference on this 
principle. The conference report and the 
House adoption of it today assure that 
responsibility for community action pro- 
grams will rest largely in the hands of 
local officials who are elected and re- 
sponsible to the people for their actions. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I can report that 
the conference has adopted the House 
provisions with respect to the structure 
of community action boards so that gov- 
erning and administrative boards of com- 
munity action agencies must, as we pro- 
vided in section 211 of the House-passed 
bill, consist of one-third public officials, 
one-third representatives of the poor, 
and one-third representatives of busi- 
ness, education, and labor and other 
comparable interests in the community. 
Moreover, the House provision limiting 
the size of these boards to no more than 
51 members has been accepted by the 
conference. This provision, it is hoped, 
will eliminate the chaos that has existed 
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in some communities where community 
action boards have been incapable of ef- 
fective action because they consisted of 
literally hundreds of people. 

In section 210(d) of the bill as it passed 
the House on November 15, we provide 
that the Director could provide financial 
assistance to a public or private non- 
profit agency as a community action 
agency other than one designated by a 
unit of local government only where a 
State or any qualified political subdivi- 
sion was unwilling to be designated as 
the community action agency or when 
a designated community action agency 
had failed after having a reasonable op- 
portunity to do so to submit a satisfac- 
tory plan for a community action pro- 
gram. It was our intention by this 
provision not to deny a community the 
benefits of this program because of the 
inaction of the local government. The 
House conferees accepted a clarifying 
addition to these two circumstances in 
which other than a political subdivision 
may be used as a community action 
agency. This clarification would extend 
the authority to recognize an agency 
other than a local political subdivision 
where the appropriate local unit of gov- 
ernment has failed to carry out its plan 
in a satisfactory manner. However, even 
in the exercise of the authority under 
section 210(d), the requirements that the 
governing board for such agency consist 
of one-third public officials, one-third 
representatives of the poor, and one- 
third representatives of business, educa- 
tion, and labor and other comparable 
interests in the community as required 
in the House-passed bill were accepted 
by the conferees. 

Thus, we have assured that in all com- 
munity action programs responsible local 
public officials will be significantly in- 
volved in the programs. Mr. Speaker, in 
this connection I do not agree with the 
critics of the committee approach who 
feel that we have taken the innovative 
thrust out of community action programs 
by these changes. To the contrary, I have 
great confidence that the involved local 
public officials in the community action 
programs will bring about new innovative 
thrust to community action programs 
and will attract new energies and finan- 
cial resources in making these programs 
more effective in assisting those trapped 
in a cyclical grip of poverty to enter into 
the mainstream of American economic 
prosperity. 

The Senate bill provides that not 
more than 15 percent of the funds for 
title II could be used for pilot or re- 
search programs. The House provision 
provided for no more than 10 percent. 
The Senate bill also required that of the 
15 percent, $50 million would be avail- 
able only for research and pilot projects 
for the purpose of assuring a more effec- 
tive use of human and natural resources 
in rural areas to slow the migration from 
rural to urban areas, The substitute 
provides that one-third of the funds al- 
located for research and pilot projects 
shall be used for this purpose. 

The Senate bill provides that before 
approving any grant or contract for a 
pilot project in a community, the Di- 
rector must solicit and consider the 
views of the community action agency if 
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there is one. The House amendment 
provided that the community action 
agency or the appropriate political sub- 
division must approve such projects. 
The conference compromised the dis- 
agreement by requiring the Director to 
submit the plan for a proposed pilot 
project to the appropriate community 
action agency or local governing officials. 
If they did not disapprove the plan with- 
in 30 days, the Director could proceed. 
If such agency or officials disapproved 
within 30 days the Director could not 
proceed without again considering the 
entire project in the light of the objec- 
tions and unless he found the project to 
be consistent with the provisions and in 
furtherance of the purposes of title II. 

Mr. Speaker. Extensive revision of 
the authority for the Job Corps was 
made in the House-passed bill. Among 
the tightening provisions are: 

First. Procedures for selection and re- 
cruitment of enrollees have been 
strengthened. 

Second. Greater emphasis is required 
to be given to the use of existing voca- 
tional education facilities for the Job 
Corps. 

Third. Enrollment on a nonresidential 
status has been encouraged. 

Fourth. Appropriate testing and coun- 
seling of enrollees prior to graduation to 
effect placement in employment for 
which the trainee has been prepared is 
required, 

Fifth. More effective participation of 
the states in Job Corps programs and 
coordination with State-operated pro- 
grams are required. 

All of these provisions have been re- 
tained in the conference agreement. 

Finally, the conference substitute re- 
quires that operating costs be reduced 
from the $7,500 required in existing law 
to $6,900 per enrollee per year. This 
represents a compromise from the Sen- 
ate bill’s $7,300 and the House-passed 
bill’s $6,500. 

Mr. Speaker, in the lighi of the im- 
portance of skilled training and employ- 
ment in eliminating poverty, greater 
emphasis has been given to job training. 
The House-passed bill would enable a 
community to structure manpower train- 
ing programs specifically to meet local 
needs using existing program concepts 
such as the Neighborhood Youth Corps or 
the new careers program or the Opera- 
tion Mainstream program as a part of a 
total package adapted to meet the specific 
training and employment needs of local 
citizens. These new provisions include 
incentives to encourage private employers 
to hire and provide intensive training on 
the job to unemployed and seriously dis- 
advantaged persons. These principles are 
retained in the substitute with the addi- 
tion of a special impact program to 
operate in rural and urban areas with 
either substantial outmigration or con- 
centrations of low-income persons, The 
language is a rewrite of authority con- 
tained in section 131 of the existing law. 

The conference substitute authorizes 
$1.98 billion for fiscal year 1968 and $2.18 
billion for fiscal year 1969. The 1968 fig- 
ures are $80 million below the 1968 budget 
estimates and $291 million below the Sen- 
ate-passed bill. While these amounts 
are above those provided in the House 
amendment voted upon November 15, I 
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think it should be kept in mind that these 
authorizations are well within the 
amounts actually budgeted and represent 
a minimum that should be authorized 
particularly when we are making sub- 
stantial revisions in the programs by the 
involyement of State and local govern- 
ments in the administration of commu- 
nity action programs. 

Mr. Speaker, the eyes of the Nation are 
looking to improved program operations 
and greater benefits from the Economic 
Opportunity Act due to the changes 
made in the legislation this year. It 
would be a drastic mistake to handicap 
programs by severely curtailing funds to 
support them. Underfunded programs 
even under more effective and responsible 
local administration will have great diffi- 
culty in producing desirable effects. I 
hope that we will not defeat the success 
of the substantial changes made in the 
legislation by not providing the programs 
with adequate funds. But this is a mat- 
ter which addresses itself more properly 
to the membership of the House when it 
considers supplemental appropriations 
which I understand will come up in the 
House tomorrow. 

My hope would be that funds would be 
provided adequate to assure no cutback 
in programs and that a hoped-for relaxa- 
tion of international tensions would 
permit the programs to be more fully 
funded in the future. 

Provisions in the House amendment 
which extended restrictions against 
political activity to include partisan and 
nonpartisan political activity or any oth- 
er political activity associated with a 
candidate as well as any activity to pro- 
vide prospective voters with transporta- 
tion or any voter registration activity 
have been preserved in the conference 
substitute and transferred to section 603 
in title VI so as to assure their applicabil- 
ity to all programs funded under titles 
I to VIII. 

The provisions adopted on the floor 
of the House prohibiting the use of funds 
in connection with labor organization 
activities have been retained in section 
834(d). 

Section 613 embodies principles of the 
House amendment prohibiting the use of 
funds under the act in connection with 
unlawful demonstrations, rioting, or civil 
disturbances. 

Prohibitions against the use of legal 
service operations to defend persons 
charged with participating in an unlaw- 
ful demonstration or civil disturbance 
have been broadened to include the de- 
fense of any person indicted or proceeded 
against by information for the commis- 
sion of a crime except in extraordinary 
circumstances. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
refer my colleagues to the statement of 
managers which appears on pages 61 to 
94 of the conference report and contains 
an item-by-item description of 196 sub- 
stantive differences between the House 
amendment and the Senate bill which 
were resolved by the conference. I think 
that the conference report represents a 
scund resolution of the differences be- 
tween the two bodies. Iam strongly con- 
vinced that it preserves the essential 
changes made by the House in the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act programs and I 
am confident that with these changes 
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much greater progress can be made in 
finding and providing solutions to the 
problems of many low-income families 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. 

I would ask the gentleman: Is it not 
true that what we are voting on in this 
conference report is basically the differ- 
ence in the 1-year authorization, which 
is in the conference report? 

The House was successful in maintain- 
ing almost all the amendments that were 
adopted here on the floor of the House in 
the conference committee, but the real 
difference is that in the first year we 
have raised the amount of money from 
$1.6 to $1.98 billion. We have extended 
the program for 1 additional year at $2.2 
billion, or in that general area. 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
that all the bills this year contemplated 
a 2-year program, and the opportunity 
crusade also so contemplated. And it 
would certainly be unwise to think about 
a 1-year program. 

Now, the money was raised in confer- 
ence, but some of the conferees on the 
gentleman's side were very generous and 
even made mention that money as we 
handled it would not be any detracting 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would just like to say to 
the gentleman—if he will yield himself 
another minute—— 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to myself. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that we are marking up the 
poverty program appropriation this af- 
ternoon by this vote. 

I am forced to vote against this con- 
ference report because I cannot commit 
myself to an authorization of $1.98 mil- 
lion in this fiscal year with the large 
budget deficit that we are facing. In our 
markup today, I am sure Democrats and 
Republicans alike will join together in 
a much smaller figure. 

I think it is a mistake for Members 
of this House to vote on the larger figure 
today on this conference vote. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I decline 
to yield further to the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin well 
knows that it takes $1,787 million to fund 
the program for the fiscal year 1968 to 
the same extent that it is funded at the 
present time. I feel we have something to 
think about here and the figure we put 
in this bill for the fiscal year 1968 is rea- 
sonable because we have restructured the 
program. To say we are not going to let 
any communities that may desire to 
come in and take advantage of the new 
legislation, I think would be undoing 
the hard work of this Congress. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It is 
a fact, is it not, essentially with respect 
to the 2-year authorization that the con- 
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ference report represents a compromise? 
The amendment by the gentleman from 
Florida would have terminated the pro- 
gram in 6 months. It now being late in 
December, the action of the conferees 
has the effect of making this an 18- 
month program. Further, is it not so 
that were this rejected on the ground 
raised by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that we can assure the Members of this 
body that the other body would not 
recede on this point? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. I think 
the Members of this body want to see 
this program restructured and want to 
see these new amendments go into effect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of ee gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, it has been a 
long battle—3 years—attempting to 
change the Economic Opportunity Act 
and OEO. Not that there have not been 
some changes, some good ones that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Goop- 
ELL] and I have advocated; and some 
good changes that we never thought of. 

However, there are some changes that 
I think are unwise, even damaging to 
the program. There is a continuance of 
programs in a way that even 3 years ago I 
thought was unwise. They were expressed 
in the minority views of 1964, 1965, 1966, 
and 1967. 

What are some changes CHARLIE 
GoopELL and I have recommended that 
are now incorporated in the EOA, or 
will be with the passage today of this 
bill? 

There has been some tightening of the 
Job Corps, with better discipline and 
more regionalization—improved but yet 
inadequate control of costs. 

In other programs under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, there will be 
improved involvement of private enter- 
prise—not sufficient—but there will be 
improved involvement. 

The Economic Opportunity Council is 
given direction now to coordinate Fed- 
eral programs. We have guaranteed at 
least one-third representation of the poor 
on community action boards, except as 
diluted by the Green amendment. 

There will be greater involvement of 
State and local governments, although it 
went too far in the amendment. 

We have included an emergency food 
and medical services program for the 
hungry and those who are suffering from 
malnutrition. 

We have a division of authority in 
community action, so there will be an 
urban director and a rural director of 
community action in OEO. 

In the past we transferred work study 
and basic adult education to the Office 
of Education, and now there has been a 
delegation of the Followthrough to the 
Office of Education. 

Let me capsulize here what I think is 
wrong with the Green amendment. It 
is difficult, really, to explain in some 
cases because there has been a necessity 
for an increased involvement of respon- 
sible and responsive State and local gov- 
ernments, as well as the elimination of 
self-appointed spokesmen for the poor. 
But I believe it is now possible for local 
governments to totally exclude repre- 
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sentatives of the poor from any share 
in policymaking where the political sub- 
division itself is the community action 
agency. 

Mr. Howard W. Hallman, director of 
the poverty program study, wrote to the 
Senate conferees: 

This repudiation of the poor is a serious 
error for these reasons: 

It breaks a promise held out to the poor 
of all races and ethnic groups to have a voice 
in their own destiny. 

It will increase the alienation of the poor 
by showing that once again they are re- 
jected by society. 

It plays into the hands of extremists who 
say, “I told you so. Only violent revolt is the 
solution.” 

It will aggravate already building ten- 
sions. It will contribute to a national social 
disaster. 


What continues to be wrong with the 
Economie Opportunity Act? What can 
be done about it? 

First. Make residential centers, now 
called Job Corps, a part of vocational 
education for those who need such a 
change in environment and who cannot 
receive better training at less cost in 
other programs, no matter what their 
family income. 

Let us quit segregating the poor. I be- 
lieve that economic class segregation is 
as bad as racial discrimination and it 
might turn out to be as debilitating. 

Second. Develop a national manpower 
policy and coordinate and consolidate 
similar programs now administered not 
only by OEO but the Department of La- 
bor and Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Third, Develop a preschool and early 
years policy and coordinate and consoli- 
date such programs now administered by 
OEO with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Fourth. Change from a project- 
by-project approval of programs between 
the Federal Government and local or- 
ganizations and agencies whereby the lo- 
cal groups must develop “grantsman- 
ship” in order to secure funds. Local 
groups now find they must not only re- 
quest funding for programs which would 
meet their highest priority needs, but 
also for programs they hope will catch 
the fancy of some Federal administrator 
who must approve each and every pro- 
posal. We must change to a program 
where the Federal Government makes 
allocations—block grants—to States, 
based on a national policy. The States 
then would allocate the funds to local 
agencies and organizations, based on 
their particular and peculiar needs. 

What should we do about this if you 
believe as I do? Vote against the confer- 
ence report? No. After much soul search- 
ing, I have decided to vote for the confer- 
ence report. 

I plan to watch, scrutinize, and evalu- 
ate the operation of the OEO commu- 
nity action program, to point out its mis- 
takes, and try to remedy the legislation 
when it comes up for consideration again. 

I hope to encourage the people in my 
district to utilize step 2 of the Green 
amendment under which the local po- 
litical subdivisions designate the public 
or private nonprofit agency so they will 
have a governing board, so the poor will 
have a voice in whatever policy decisions 
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are made as specified in section 211 (b) 
and (e) of this bill. 

You may ask why I am voting for the 
conference report. Because it is now such 
a good program? No. Because I have had 
a change of mind about the administra- 
er of the program by Sargent Shriver? 

0. 

But there are three reasons I have 
chosen to vote for the conference 
report. 

First, I do not believe it is worse than 
the bill that passed the House. In some 
respects it is better. We had to compro- 
mise a difference in money. But the de- 
tails related to money concern us more 
greatly in the appropriation bill than in 
the authorization bill. I think we should 
make our decision on the program, and 
we should go into the amount of money 
involved when the appropriation bill is 
brought up in the supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 

Second, I think that by voting for the 
program it will help me in trying to give 
assistance to the community action 
agencies in my own district. 

Third, in my view this is the final 
choice of whether the programs in the 
Economic Opportunity Act should be 
eliminated or continued. I have felt for a 
long time that they should be continued 
though changed. 

This is the final week of the first ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress. Time has run 
out for the remedial changes involved 
in the Economic Opportunity Act. This 
is the decision I have come to. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as I have read the 
conference report, the language on page 
70 of the report in the statement on the 
part of the managers bothers me. In the 
conference we agreed among the con- 
ferees that the interpretation I had of 
section 211 (b), clause 2, was not correct; 
that mayors could appoint the repre- 
sentatives of the poor. Assurance was 
given to me by my colleagues on the con- 
ference committee that section 211(b) 
(2) did not mean that mayors could 
make the appointment of the represent- 
atives of the poor. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS], to 
yield so that I might inquire whether 
my understanding is correct that the in- 
tention of the conferees was that the 
mayors should not be able to appoint 
the poor, that the poor should select 
their own representatives. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman's un- 
derstanding is absolutely correct. It 
never was intended that the mayor in 
any municipality appoint the representa- 
tives of the poor. It was intended, even 
where the local government is a commu- 
nity action agency, that representatives 
of the poor should be selected according 
to democratic procedures, as they have 
been, and in accordance with the regu- 
lations and directives, but never will the 
mayor appoint the representatives of the 
poor. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
chairman, because I wanted to ask this 
so that the legislative history will be 
written, and it will be abundantly clear 
that never will the representatives of the 
poor be appointed by the mayor or other 
officials of a local political subdivision. 
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gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alaska. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman to discuss 
briefly the local participation in the 
community action program. It is my un- 
derstanding that the local participation 
has now been changed from the 10 per- 
cent to 20 percent, but it may still be in 
kind rather than in cash, as it passed 
the House. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is correct. 
We should bear in mind that 20-percent 
local participation was in the law as it 
passed the Congress last year, so we ac- 
cepted the present law for the 80-20 
share in title II. We did drop the re- 
quirement that one-half of the 20-per- 
cent local share must be in cash. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as we may consume to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WATTS]. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I recognize 
the many problems that confronted the 
conferees in attempting to iron out the 
differences between the House and the 
Senate. The House conferees sustained 
and kept in the bill many important 
features that will probably make the bill 
much better than it was, that will lead 
to lessening of most of the abuses. 

I feel they went too far with their 
money, but I have been assured by the 
Appropriations Committee that the ap- 
propriations will be much less, and 
since this is merely an authorization, I 
am going to support the conference 
report. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I think I will not neec to take the 6 min- 
utes, I rise today in strong support of the 
conference report. This conference re- 
port and the final legislation does not 
include probably everything that any one 
person in the House wants, but it was a 
good compromise, in my judgment. 

The major threat of title II of the 
bill was not changed. The House lan- 
guage was retained. There were three 
or four minor modifications of that pro- 
vision, but, by and large, the House, 
under the very able chairmanship of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PER- 
Kins], was able to insist on this lan- 
guage. Mr. Speaker, throughout the days 
the conferees worked on this bill, the 
chairman of the House conferees offered 
real leadership—his patience, his under- 
standing, his persistence made this con- 
ference report today possible. 

May I also say a word about the 2-year 
extension of this legislation? Iam one of 
those who believes very strongly that the 
legislation should be continued for the 
2 years. I need not remind my colleagues 
we are already 6 months along in fiseal 
year 1968, and it seems to me that it 
would be a major error to say we would 
have to come back in January, or about 
the first of February, and start work 
on this legislation again. Therefore, I 
hope that the Members of this House, 
by an overwhelming majority, will sup- 
a the conferees in submitting this re- 
port. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Iam delighted 


of talk all the way through the debate, 
and especially in the conference, that the 
poor were left out and omitted under 
the gentlewoman’s amendment. I hope 
the gentlewoman will elaborate on the 
provisions dealing with representatives 
of the poor. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
chairman for his suggestion. 

All I can say is that those people 
who repeat and repeat, There is no pro- 
vision for the participation of the poor” 
must subscribe to the theory, “What I 
tell you three times is so.” Their repeti- 
tion of it 100 times does not make it 


so. 

I suggest they read the bill. 

The bill which was brought to the 
floor of the House by the committee pro- 
vided for the “maximum feasible partic- 
ipation” of the poor. The conference 
report provides the same thing. There is 
language in four different places in the 
bill specifying that the poor will be in- 
volved in planning programs to meet the 
needs of the disadvantaged. 

On both the community action boards 
and on the governing boards, both of 
which are limited to not more than 51 
members, at least one-third of the mem- 
bers shall be selected by the poor and 
represent the areas in which the poor 
live. So there is this participation by the 
poor. 

However, the change which the House 
adopted by a very substantial majority 
several weeks ago said that the commu- 
nity action agencies would not be con- 
trolled by the poor; all of the people in 
the community, also, have a right to have 
a voice through their elected officials on 
how their money is spent and the kind 
of programs most needed in the com- 
munity. 

The conference report has the same 
language that the House approved: that 
a State or a political subdivision of a 
State can be designated as a community 
action agency; or, if the State or politi- 
cal subdivision does not want to be so 
designated, they can designate a private 
agency. 

But there is participation by the poor 
and by the elected officials. 

Mr. PERKINS. Where the local gov- 
ernment serves as the community action 
agency, if I understand the statement 
correctly, it is provided in the bill and 
in the conference report that representa- 
tives of the poor will constitute at least 
one-third of the community action 
board. They will participate in formulat- 
ing policy. They will influence policy 
decisions. But they will not have the 
final say-so. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is ab- 
solutely correct. We were very careful in 
using the word “selected.” At least one- 
third will be selected by the poor from 
these areas. We provide maximum flexi- 
bility, so that the local areas can deter- 
mine how these poor will be selected. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is there not a sound 
reason for this procedure, when the local 
government serves as the community 
action agency, since they pass judgment 
upon public-related projects and other 
things, as to how much funding will be 
involved and the size of the programs? 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The chairman 
is correct again. 

I like to refer to this part of the bill as 
the gentleman from Illinois referred to it, 
the “home rule” provision. When we have 
elected government officials in an area, 
they are the ones who are responsible to 
the entire electorate. They should be re- 
sponsible to the electorate. 

As I said before, if they are blind to 
the needs of the poor and if they are deaf 
to any pleas for change, then the oppor- 
tunity is available to all the people in the 
2 to throw them out at the next elec- 

on. 

Mr. PERKINS. I like the terminology 
on home rule, but as I view the operation 
of this amendment I feel that it will be 
furthering good government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people. We 
have had this procedure for two cen- 
turies, and we must place responsibility 
with authority. I cannot think of any 
group of people, when they face the elec- 
torate continuously, who will not be on 
their toes to do a good job. 

I believe this will considerably 
strengthen the programs. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentlewoman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would the distinguished 
gentlewoman please tell me how the so- 
called Green of Oregon amendment 
would operate, say, in my district, which 
has 12 municipalities in it? 

Each one of them could be designated 
as the sponsor of a project. Suppose 
three or all of them wanted to get to- 
gether and sponsor a project in com- 
mon. How large a board would there be 
and who would designate the members of 
the board in that case? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Because the 
situation does vary so much over the 50 
States, by intent we left a great deal of 
flexibility in the area to which you refer. 
It could be done in any one of several 
ways. All of 12 of these municipalities 
could come together and they could de- 
cide upon a coordinated plan that would 
serve the interests of all the people in 
those 12 communities. They could prob- 
ably coordinate existing programs to a 
much better extent than they could at 
the present time. If the 12 were desig- 
nated as a community action agency“ 
they would have a board and on this 
board there would be up to 51 individuals. 
Up to one-third of them are elected of- 
ficials. At least one-third are representa- 
tives selected by the poor, and the 
remainder are to be representatives from 
the community at large; that is, from 
education, religious, and welfare groups. 

The second alternative, I will say to 
the gentleman from Florida, is that six 
of the municipalities—or three of them 
could get together or indeed, if there was 
not this cooperative spirit, each one of 
the 12 could develop its own community 
action agency. 

May I say that in my own State of 
Oregon I hope there will be a coordinated 
effort in the areas involved and a maxi- 
mum degree of cooperation. 
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Mr. PEPPER. If the gentlewoman will 
yield, may I ask one question? Suppose 
municipality A is designated to sponsor 
a given project. There will be a board set 
up in accordance with the provisions of 
the amendment in that case. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is right. 

Mr. PEPPER. Suppose municipality A 
goes in with municipalities B, C, and D 
for a common project. Will their several 
boards cooperate and work together, or 
will there be a new board which would 
function on behalf of the municipalities 
sponsoring that joint project? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If each one of 
the municipalities has been designated 
as a community action agency, each one 
would be responsible for the programs. 
This would not prohibit them from co- 
operating on a specific program if that 
specific program were a part of all their 
work, 

Mr. PEPPER. And there would not 
have to be a new or common board? They 
could use their several boards? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. For instance, 
if they wanted to cooperate on Headstart, 
four or six boards could get together and 
join each other in the one program, but 
if each one is organized as a community 
action agency, applied and asked to be 
designated as one, each one would have 
its board. 

Mr. PEPPER. And those boards could 
work together? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the able gentle- 
woman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Kentucky yield an addi- 
tional 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentlewoman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield to me? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, first of all, 
I would like to compliment the gentle- 
woman for the outstanding job she has 
done and ask her if it is not a fact that 
the provision of the so-called Green 
amendment has been substantially re- 
tained in the conference report? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is abso- 
lutely correct. There were minor modi- 
fications, but they do not change the 
intent. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentlewoman will 
yield further, may I make this brief 
statement, as I do not expect to speak 
at any other time. 

I served on this conference, and I must 
say I have never seen a conference do a 
better job toward maintaining the posi- 
tion of the body it represented than was 
done by the conferees on this bill. The 
Senate conferees were united and I 
think unanimous both with respect to 
the money and with respect to the provi- 
sions of the so-called Green amendment. 
The conference report which we have 
brought back represents, in all substan- 
tive issues, the position of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, the other body wanted 
a far more liberal bill, moneywise, than 
the House of Representatives had seen 
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fit to adopt. Surely the House will agree 
that the conferees went as far as they 
possibly could to maintain the House po- 
sition. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, if the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Oregon will 
yield further, I wish to say that the con- 
ference was made up of strong men and 
women on the House side—and at this 
time I wish to compliment my distin- 
guished Republican colleagues for their 
active and skillful participation in the 
conference, although they differed with 
us on many issues. May I also say, Mr. 
Speaker that I have never seen a member 
of a conference or of a committee or of 
the House of Representatives who did 
more work on a bill or on a conference 
report than the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Perxtns] did on this bill. He 
worked tirelessly. He worked day and 
night. I have never seen a committee 
chairman maintain better communica- 
tion with his colleagues than the gentle- 
man from Kentucky maintained on this 
bill. This is a fine bill. It is a needed bill, 
and this bill is a monument to one of 
the gentlest and at the same time one of 
the firmest men I have ever known, CARL. 
Perkins. I hope and believe that the 
House will support its conferees and send 
this bill today to the President of the 
United States. I think we will have a bet- 
ter antipoverty program because of this 
legislation. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
if I may respond to the eloquent remarks 
just made by the distinguished majority 
leader, I endorse 100 percent the state- 
ment made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oklahoma in regard to the 
chairman of our committee. The Repre- 
sentative from Kentucky was a gentle- 
man at all times—yet a very insistent 
and persuasive defender of the House po- 
sition. Because of his untiring work—we 
have a conference report today of which 
we can be proud. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Oregon 
has again expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
distinguished gentlewoman 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Oregon 
yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
discussed the changes and provisions of 
this conference report now pending be- 
fore us with the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

I believe that those who have previ- 
ously expressed their feelings and who 
have talked on this conference report 
have expressed the fact that the con- 
ferees have retained the substance of the 
so-called Green amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I would very much have 
liked to have seen the conference report 
come back with something nearer the 
amount of money that was authorized in 
the House bill. However, I am confident 
that the conferees did the very best job 
of which they were capable under the 
circumstances. I further want to say that 
insofar as the substance of the so-called 
Green amendment is concerned, it is my 
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opinion that this will make the act more 
effective. I believe it directs the thrust 
of the act more in the direction of what 
was intended when the bill was originally 
presented to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Speaker. I, too, recall that I had 
some participation in that endeavor. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentlewoman 1 additional minute, 
although I wish I could yield to her more 
additional time. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield further? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
having said that, I wish to pay my re- 
spects to the chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS], for the 
distinguished, diligent, and able job 
which the gentleman has performed with 
reference to this legislation as well as 
other legislation which has been brought 
before the Committee on Education and 
Labor and which the gentleman has 
brought to the floor of the House since 
he has had the chairmanship of the 
committee thrust upon him. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the 
membership of the House of Representa- 
tives that despite the writings of some 
reporters to the contrary, no Member of 
this House of Representatives has done 
a more dedicated, a more complete, a 
more intelligent, a more successful job 
of developing and bringing before the 
House legislation designed to benefit the 
poor of this Nation and to lift the edu- 
cational, cultural, and social standards 
of the poor, as well as all of the people 
of these great United States of America, 
than the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. Green]. It is my 
opinion that without doubt we can say 
if the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon had not been willing to give the 
thorough study and thought to the bill 
that she has given to it, we would today 
be without an extension of this author- 
ization. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon for all that she has done. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. LANDRUM]. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
LMr. DELLENBACK]. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, votes 
like the one each of us is called upon to 
cast on this issue which is now before 
us call for real soul searching, careful 
analysis and thinking, and a fine final 
balancing of all the pros and cons of a 
bill which has ample measure of both. 

I earnestly wish at a time like this that 
our rules, like the rules in the Senate, did 
not call for a fixed and rigid limitation 
on discussion. We face the final chapter 
in our consideration of one of this ses- 
sion’s most important bills. After 7 weeks 
of committee hearings, 3 weeks of com- 
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mittee markup, 2 weeks of off and on de- 
bate here in the House, and more than 
2 weeks of conference committee delib- 
erations, each of us has much more to 
say than can be said in a few minutes. 
But we must forfeit that limit. 

There are serious faults in this bill. In 
my opinion a number of the amendments 
which were proposed in committee and 
here on the floor, aimed at strengthening 
the job orientation of the whole program 
and the involvement of private enter- 
prise, were good amendments. 

Such improvements in this program 
are vital if it is to be truly successful in 
the long run, The conference reports 
takes a few short steps in the direction 
of improvements in this area, but that 
portion of the debate ended for this year 
on this floor some weeks ago. 

The bill and the basic program have 
other faults. The unit costs of Job Corps 
programs are too high. The independent 
audit of the GAO which we unanimously 
adopted in the House has been indefinite- 
ly delayed because of lack of certain 
funding. A desirable restriction on the 
number of supergrades has been dropped. 
In view of the needs of the Nation, the 
moneys herein authorized are inade- 
quate, but in view of the provisions of 
this particular bill and the serious eco- 
nomic crisis we face, the moneys herein 
authorized are too high. There is no 
allocation of funds even by titles for the 
second year of this program. 

But the most serious fault in this 
measure involves its unfortunate over- 
reaction to the proposal for the involve- 
ment of State and local officials in com- 
munity action programs. Some meaning- 
ful involvement of our elected officials in 
community action was long overdue, and 
was proposed and strongly backed by my 
party in committee and on this floor. 
Unfortunately, this bill as now before us 
swings from no required involvement of 
local officials to the far extreme of com- 
plete control and possible domination. 
One of the few great innovations in this 
program as it now exists was the basic 
idea of self-help on the part of the poor, 
which in many parts of our Nation means 
our Negro brethren. By this amendment 
there has been created a terrible danger 
that this most promising and meaningful 
element of self-help will be replaced by 
a return to a strictly welfare philosophy 
of doing for in place of doing with. May 
our fears prove unfounded in actual prac- 
tice, and may each of us who is truly 
concerned watch carefully in his or her 
own district and State to limit the effect 
of this removal of the poor from policy- 
making responsibility and authority. 

But with all of the bill's faults, our 
simple choice today is between life and 
death for this program. And with this 
the case, my personal choice is for life. 
I am in hopes that when the appropria- 
tion bill comes before us it will involve a 
reduced amount of funds. But today I 
shall personally vote in favor of the con- 
ference report. America dares not let 
this program expire here today. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Re). 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the conference report. 
I believe the conference in its action has 
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made two significant improvements in 
the bill as it passed the House. 

First, of course, is the elimination of 
the 10-percent cash requirement for local 
programs. Under the bill as it passed the 
House at least half of the local share 
would have to have been made up in 
cash. This has now been removed so that 
the entire 20 percent local share can be 
ma up of services and otherwise in 

I believe this is particularly important 
to stimulate voluntary efforts in support 
of the antipoverty program and to insure 
that programs are not terminated be- 
cause localities are unable to raise the 
required cash or local officials are un- 
willing to seek additional tax revenues 
for these purposes. 

Second, the conference adopted a 
2-year authorization. It seems to me that 
this will provide for some stability and 
some life expectancy for the program. 

For too long the antipoverty program 
has had a life expectancy of, at best, 6 
months. 

What I think it needs now is a clear 
commitment by the Congress so that it 
can move forward with real support. 

There is no question, Mr. Speaker, but 
what there are some serious faults in 
the conference report. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hawkins] and I tried to remove the 
Green amendment. I will not repeat what 
I said at that time, but I still have seri- 
ous objections to it. But I think what is 
more important is that we recognize that 
by voting for the conference report today, 
we will support rather than imperil the 
program at a time when the country is 
facing its most serious domestic crisis 
since the Civil War. 

I think the 30 million poor in America, 
including the 8 million unemployed and 
underemployed, deserve strong support 
and a clear commitment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
distinguished chairman for yielding me 
an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that by voting for 
this conference report, we will make clear 
our concern for the inner-city, for the 
ghetto, and for the disadvantaged. 

I would be frank to say that I think 
the sights of the Congress, if anything, 
are far too low. I hope that some of the 
modest steps that are taken in this bill 
will be strengthened by subsequent Con- 
gresses, namely, by a massive attack on 
job training and upgrading of skills. I 
hope the Congress will do something in 
concert with private enterprise, with 
labor, and others that will make possi- 
ble the training and upgrading of skills 
of some 500,000 Americans, 

Lastly, Mr. Speaker, I would add that 
I very much hope that the Committee 
on Appropriations will do all in its power 
to give full and adequate funding to this 
bill. Measured against the needs of 
America and the problems of our cities, 
the fullest possible funding is impera- 
tive. Funding at a level of $1.6 billion 
would mean the shutdown of 150 com- 
munity action agencies, deprivation of 
Headstart programs for more than 29,- 
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000 children, and the termination of fol- 
low through activities for some 180,000 
children. We must not permit this to 
happen. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again expired. 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Gurney]. 
Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct my remarks to section 406 of title 
IV of the bill. As we know, the conferees, 
in working out differences accepted a 
stipulation to the House-passed version 
which was insisted upon by one of the 
Members of the other body. This stipula- 
tion appears in section 406(f) and states: 
The President may, if he determines that 
it is necessary in order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part, transfer any of the func- 
tions under this Section to the Secretary of 
Commerce. 


During debate on the floor of the other 
body last Friday, the senior Senator from 
New York, in discussing this stipulation 
said: 

I feel the President has that power to 
transfer immediately. In other words, as soon 
as the bill is signed, if he feels that a change 
ought to be made in that respect, in my 
judgment the bill gives him the authority to 
make it. He can make it at any time from the 
time the bill is signed. I hope the President 
will use that power and not see it as a dead 
letter on the books. 


Mr. Speaker, were the President to 
make such an immediate transfer of this 
authority, I feel that such a move would 
serve to distort the intent of the Con- 
gress, The Senator attributes the House’s 
insistence that SBA administer these 
small business programs to the threat of 
one Member of this body. Such is cer- 
tainly not the case, Mr. Speaker. 

May I point out that on October 31, a 
letter unanimously signed by all 15 
members of the House Small Business 
Committee was sent to the chairman of 
the Education and Labor Committee, 
specifically asking that this authority 
not go to the Department of Commerce, 
but remain with SBA. 

No less than 16 speeches were made on 
the floor of the House by Members from 
both sides of the aisle, all asking that 
this authority remain with SBA. 

In the other body, the esteemed chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and the chairman of 
the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business both made speeches on the floor 
of the Senate, both speeches concluding 
with a plea that the House change the 
Senate-passed bill so that these func- 
tions would be retained by SBA. 

I cannot disagree with the senior Sen- 
ator from New York on the legislative 
history of this bill, that his amendment 
obviously grants the President the 
transfer authority, and his remarks 
would seem to urge the President to do 
this at once. However, I do say that if 
the President were to utilize this author- 
ity without giving the Small Business 
Administration a chance to show what 
they can do, such action would be an 
outright breach of faith and would make 
a mockery of the efforts of this House 
which is trying to help the needy small 
businesses of this country in the best 
possible manner; namely, by having the 
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best qualified agency do the job, and 
that is the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

In fact, in the Senator’s own New 
York City, it is not the Department of 
Commerce that has been active in Har- 
lem, as the Senator alleges, but the SBA. 
It is the SBA which posted trained loan 
and management assistance personnel 
in the very heart of the ghetto areas of 
New York. It is the Small Business Ad- 
ministration which is providing small 
economic opportunity loans to poverty- 
area small business owners and would-be 
owners, and tying some of these loans 
to management training and continuing 
face-to-face counseling by its own man- 
agement specialists or SBA’s Service 
Corps of Retired Executives—SCORE. 

Further, on the question of who should 
administer to the small business needs 
in the poverty areas, the conference re- 
port language is carrying out the in- 
tent of Congress, expressed some 10 years 
ago when the Small Business Act was 
legislated, and reiterated time and time 
again that: 

It is important to make sure that no small 
business functions remain in any other 
agency (Rept. No. 555, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
on H.R. 7963 which, when enacted, became 
the Small Business Act of 1958). 


In fact, in order to enable the Presi- 
dent to carry out this congressional in- 
tent, Congress enacted section 12 of the 
Small Business Act, granting the Presi- 
dent authority to transfer any and all 
small business “functions, powers, and 
duties of any Department or Agency 
which relate primarily to small-busi- 
ness problems.” 

Consequently, to set the history of this 
bill straight, the House of Representa- 
tives intends this legislation to mean 
that the President may deviate from the 
congressional intent embodied in the 
aforecited House report of 1958 and 
section 12 of the Small Business Act, but 
not by the stroke of a pen, but only by 
using the long-established reorganiza- 
tion practice and procedure and, further- 
more, only if, after expiration of a suffi- 
cient trial period, and determination that 
SBA is either incapable or unwilling to 
carry out the provisions of section 406, 
and if the President further determines 
that it is necessary“ to thus transfer 
these functions to the Department of 
Commerce. 

I would say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that congressional intent in this 
matter requires that SBA be given at 
least 1 or 2 years to work on the pro- 
grams delegated to them in section 406. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. WaGconner]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, everybody has a 
little bit different idea of why they should 
or should not support this legislation. 
You have heard the issue raised here to- 
day that the conference report should 
be rejected because it provides for a 2- 
year authorization rather than a 1-year 
authorization as the committee in its 
initial action recommended. 

I say to you, it makes no difference 
whatever whether it is a 1-year or a 2- 
year authorization. We authorize 2-year 
programs, 3-year programs, 4-year pro- 
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grams in all our other Federal programs 
such as our aid-to-education program 
for Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act which is for 3 years. 

I do not think anybody can find real 
justification for voting against this pro- 
gram because the conference report rec- 
ommends that it be for 2 years rather 
than 1 year. It must be stabilized if it is 
ever to work. Only time and good admin- 
istration will do this. 

Some people say that we should oppose 
this program because the money is in 
excess of that recommended by the House 
initially—and that it is. But we know 
quite well, having heard from the gen- 
tleman from Texas, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, that noth- 
ing near the amount authorized is going 
in the end to be appropriated. 

I think you can take the word of the 
chairman of the committee for that. We 
did not appropriate what was authorized 
last year. We will not this year or next. 

Some people say that we ought to re- 
ject this conference report because the 
poor are going to be segregated or be- 
cause the poor are going to be excluded. 
Well, if anybody has made an effort to 
segregate the poor, it is the emphasis that 
some have laid upon the role of the poor 
in the community action program who 
distort out of all proportion the so-called 
role of the poor. 

Certainly the poor are not going to be 
excluded because, explicit in the new 
definition of a community action 
agency,” is the role of the poor as they 
participate, and one-third of the com- 
munity action agency must be repre- 
sentatives of the poor. 

I will tell you what the issue is. There 
are some who would like to continue this 
program as it is with a continuing reso- 
lution, and for the life of me I do not see 
how anyone could in good faith vote to 
continue this program as it presently is, 
in view of the criticisms that every Mem- 
ber of this House has had of the program 
as it is now operated. 

It is not a question of whether or not 
we have a program. The real crux of the 
matter is: What kind of a program are 
we going to have? I believe if we are 
going to have a program, that we must 
take recognition of the fact that this 
committee this year has done what 
should have been done at the outset, and 
that they have placed proper authority 
in the proper hands of local elected offi- 
cials who do have some responsibility to 
the electorate and the people. I sincerely 
believe that even though I have other 
serious objections to the bill the legisla- 
tion must be properly administered, for 
it has been poorly operated; there has 
been fraud in my district connected with 
the program—if we turn this program 
over to the elected officials, the time will 
not be many years away when this bill 
will not be controversial in the House of 
Representatives, because I believe these 
responsible elected officials will do a re- 
sponsible job. It will gain the favor of 
the people and will allow, in time, people 
like myself to vote for the proposal who 
must, in view of the past, see first a 
proven record of performance. We have 
given local officials such responsibility in 
many other areas of legislation. It is con- 
sistent to do so with this program if in- 
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deed we are going to even profess a belief 
in States rights. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. z 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I supported 
this legislation when it passed the House 
before it went to conference. I did so 
with a number of reservations. My res- 
ervations were not because I felt there 
was no need for such a program, for the 
need is everywhere apparent in our urban 
centers today. I did so rather because I 
felt that unless the program is improved 
materially in many aspects of its opera- 
tion, it is likely to fall of its own weight, 
with a reaction that may well have 
very undesirable and unpleasant conse- 
quences. 

Unfortunately, the improvements in 
the legislation which had been added by 
the House committee after a great deal 
of work, have many of them gone down 
the drain, and we have not taken advan- 
tage of other opportunities for improve- 
ment. 

Specifically, it is a disappointment that 
a 2-year authorization has been added 
to the bill. This means that there will be 
no examination of this program in any 
depth by the Committee on Education 
and Labor for the second year. It is true, 
of course, that there will be a require- 
ment for appropriations, but this will not 
get into the advisability of the various 
policies presently being followed and per- 
petuated in their errors by the present 
legislation. 

The game of politics has dipped even 
deeper into the affairs of poverty at the 
expense of a voice for the poor by the 
retention of the so-called Green amend- 
ment. However, I was happy to see re- 
tention of the amendment to bar certain 
political activity of poverty workers. This 
political activity has been more of a de- 
triment to community acceptance of the 
program than a help. 

Moreover, elimination of other im- 
provements in standards and adminis- 
tration, such as those in the Erlenborn 
amendment, which would have prevented 
unrestricted transfer of funds between 
the titles of the act, and the limitations 
upon the employment of experts and con- 
sultants and advisory committees, invite 
continued abuses. 

A favorable aspect of the action of the 
conference committee is the removal of 
unrealistic local contribution to cost in 
cash which had been written into the 
House version of the bill. It seems to me 
that the requirement of a 20 percent local 
contribution in cash or kind, subject to 
waiver by the Director, is a far more 
realistic approach, and one that will per- 
mit the program in areas of the greatest 
need which might otherwise be deprived. 

Ultimately, the choice as to whether to 
vote for the bill seems to turn on whether 
this program is to continue at all or 
whether a better bill might be secured if 
the measure were returned to conference. 
Unfortunatly, with the views and the 
makeup of the conference committee at 
the present time, further progress seems 
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unlikely. Therefore, with the serious res- 
ervations which I have mentioned, which 
I intend to continue to dwell on, I am 
supporting it. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am support- 
ing the conference report, and I wish to 
commend both the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee and the gentle- 
woman from Oregon for the superb and 
outstanding job on a bill that I, very 
frankly, thought had no chance earlier 
in this session. They have piloted 
through the House a good bill, and this 
is a good conference report. I shall sup- 
port it. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT] in his kind references to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

In my 19 years in the Congress, 
I have never known a committee chair- 
man who was confronted with quite the 
problems as our able and beloved friend. 
His patience, good humor and kindness 
paid off to the country and to himself. 
He has rendered the entire Nation a 
great service. 

Likewise, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
commend the gentlewoman from Oregon 
[Mrs. Green] for her persistence, dedi- 
cation and devotion regarding a basic 
fundamental principle. She manifested 
throughout this session a confidence in 
local government and through that belief 
in local government she has strength- 
ened this bill and played a vital role in 
making it acceptable to the Congress 
and to the country. 

I commend the members of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, on both 
sides of the aisle, for their splendid and 
successful efforts to work out a bill ac- 
ceptable to the Congress and to the coun- 
try. Each of them and the staff of this 
great committee deserve the commenda- 
tion and the high esteem in which they 
are held by this House. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I take this op- 
portunity to add a few words to what has 
already been said by the chairman of this 
committee, the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. Green], and others who served 
on the conference committee for about a 
dozen days, morning, noon, and night. It 
was a difficult conference, because this is 
the type of legislation that usually creates 
& great deal of discussion and differences 
of opinion. Every member of that con- 
ference probably felt that he or she could 
write this bill better than the bill that is 
now before us. Bach of us had our own 
strong beliefs on certain points in the 
legislation. Some of us felt that the par- 
ticipation of the elected public officials 
would lend more dignity to this program 
in the communities. 

It would also allow elected community 
Officials to participate not alone with re- 
sponsibility, but to have some of the au- 
thority in managing these programs. Per- 
haps in the large urban centers where 
you have organized civic groups they can 
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take over, but those of us who come from 
districts where in the main they are con- 
trolled by urban communities, we have no 
such agencies. We do not have multi- 
million-dollar corporations that set up 
boys clubs and all kinds of aids for the 
so-called poor and poverty stricken. So 
the only peoples they can go to in a small 
community are, in the main, the elected 
public officials. 

Somehow or other this program has 
operated in a vacuum insofar as the 
elected public officials are concerned, and 
with the Green amendment, in spite of all 
the misunderstanding and al! the prop- 
aganda that was put out by those who 
either refuse to read the Green amend- 
ment or at least certainly refuse to un- 
derstand it, the community will have a 
direct interest in every program. I say 
that in the next few years we will find 
that this program will find its level and 
will become a part of our everyday exer- 
cises in our communities and the poor 
wili gain many more benefits than under 
the present operation. 

I want to add my endorsement of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] 
in his praise of the lady from Oregon 
[Mrs. Green] for her very valuable con- 
tribution to our deliberations. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, there are 
features to this conference report which 
I cannot support, and = am sure this 
represents the position of many others 
who are present today. But I am going 
to vote for the conference report. As I 
see it, this is the only practicable thing 
for the House to do. There has to be an 
authorization bill, 

To operate on a continuing resolution 
into next year would be an abdication of 
power and responsibility by Congress and 
a confession of incompetence. 

I have made it clear over a period of 
weeks as to what my position is with 
regard to appropriations under this leg- 
islation, and I wish to reiterate my posi- 
tion at this time for the RECORD., 

I am supporting a continuation of the 
poverty program, as far as appropriations 
are concerned, at a level of $1.6 billion, 
substantially at the level of last year. 
On the appropriation bill I shall work 
for the $1.6 billion figure, and will do all 
I can to secure its adoption by the House 
and the other body. 

My vote for the authorization legisla- 
tion today is not a commitment to sup- 
po appropriations at the authorization 
evel. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, this is the 
strong position of many of the Mem- 
bers who will vote for the conference re- 
port. As a practical matter, we have no 
other course to follow, other than to 
support the authorizing bill in the con- 
ference report. The battle over the level 
of spending will come on the appropria- 
tion bill, which I hope will be before the 
House tomorrow. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Kentucky yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wanted 
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to clear up one point earlier in the dis- 
cussion today, and I wanted to ask the 
chairman to comment on it. Before I ask 
that question, I join my colleagues in 
commending the gentleman for the 
leadership he has shown in this legisla- 
tion. A few months ago nobody would 
have bet a wooden nickle we would ap- 
prove a poverty program in this Congress. 
Unéer the leadership of the gentleman, 
we are here today with a bill. I hope his 
soft voice and likable manner will not 
obscure the fact that he is a great leader. 

The question I wanted to ask is 
whether or not the mayor of a munici- 
pality could appoint the members of a 
community action board? It is my under- 
standing that the bill provides that the 
members of the community action board, 
for the poor people, shall be elected in 
a democratic manner, but as a technical 
proposition, they have to be appointed 
to that entity by the community action 
agency and the head of that agency. Am 
I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman well knows it was never contem- 
plated that any governing authority se- 
lect representatives of the poor as such, 
but the poor will select their own repre- 
sentatives. However, after the poor have 
selected their representatives through 
democratic processes, then to certify the 
members as representatives of the poor, 
naturally I presume the mayor would 
have to do that. But that is separate and 
apart from selecting them originally. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the chairman a question on this, 
because we had better clear up this point 
before the conference report is adopted. 
I do not know of any instances where the 
mayor has to select the membership to 
a board, If the poor select their members 
for the board, are we saying that the 
mayor can say No“? 

Mr. PERKINS. No, I am not stating 
that. I have not stated that. I am only 
stating that when the application is 
made, to get the program funded, natu- 
rally the representatives of the poor will 
have to be—that will have to be made 
clear, who they are, as to who certifies 
them, and that would depend upon the 
regulations of OEO, I would think. 

They must be duly selected in a demo- 
cratic way. 

Mr. QUIE. If the gentleman will yield 
further, it is true that the mayor cannot 
veto the selection of the poor; is that 
correct? 

Mr. PERKINS. It was never intended 
that the mayor select the representatives 
of the poor or veto any method of select- 
ing the poor that the poor may choose in 
selecting representatives to serve on a 
community action board, 

Mr. QUIE. In the case where the politi- 
cal subdivision is the political action 
agency, then the mayor will have to certi- 
fy who are the representatives of the 
poor. That is what the gentleman is talk- 
ing about? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. I wonder if the chairman 
would ask consent for all Members to 
extend their remarks prior to moving 
the previous question on the conference 
report? 

Mr. PERKINS. I shall be delighted to. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the six 
House Republican conferees on the OEO 
poverty legislation (S. 2388) refused to 
sign the report as protest against the 
conference bill. There were some 195 dif- 
ferences in the two versions which went 
to conference. For your convenience, we 
have summarized some of the principal 
features of the bill which has emerged. 
In some instances, the conference recom- 
mendations are substantially different 
from—or an outright reversal of—deci- 
sions made by the House in acting upon 
the poverty bill. 

AUTHORIZATION 


The majority conferees have agreed 
upon a 2-year authorization of the pov- 
erty programs and have authorized $1.98 
billion in fiscal 1968 and $2.18 billion for 
fiscal 1969. None of the $2.18 billion is 
allocated to specific titles or programs 
in the second year. This means that the 
Director is free to fund the various pro- 
grams without any authorization guide- 
lines by the Congress. As you know, the 
House bill contained only a 1-year au- 
thorization of $1.6 billion for fiscal 1968. 

By their action, the majority conferees 
have effectively eliminated further re- 
view or consideration of the poverty pro- 
grams at least until 1969. 

LOCAL CONTRIBUTION TO COSTS 


House conferees receded from the 
House amendment which required a cash 
contribution from non-Federal sources 
of at least 10 percent of the total cost of 
community action programs. Subject to 
waiver by the Director of OEO, 20 per- 
cent of the total cost of such programs 
must be met from non-Federal sources in 
cash or kind. 

THE SO-CALLED GREEN AMENDMENT 

The provisions of the so-called Green 
amendment remain essentially intact. 
There continues to be three structural 
alternatives for a community action 
agency—CAA: 

First. A governmental body—State or 
political subdivision—shall be designated 
as the agency, with authority to plan and 
conduct programs, The programs are to 
be administered by a “community action 
board” which includes one-third repre- 
sentation for public officials and at least 
one-third representation for the poor, 
with the balance representing commu- 
nity groups and interests—labor, reli- 
gious, business, et cetera. The bill pro- 
vides that such boards shall have a full 
opportunity to participate in the “devel- 
opment and implementation” of pro- 
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grams and projects designed to serve the 
poor or low-income areas with maximum 
feasible participation of residents of such 
areas. 

Second. In the absence of a public body 
willing to serve as the CAA, or if the 
public body so designated fails to develop 
a satisfactory plan, the Director may pro- 
vide financial assistance to another 
agency—to be designated as a CAA— 
which has a “governing board” whose 
membership is constituted like the ad- 
ministrative board described above, with 
major policymaking and other powers 
specified in section 211(e). The confer- 
ence bill allows the Director to exercise 
this authority where the CAA fails to 
carry out its plan in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Third. A State or political subdivision 
may decline to serve as a CAA but desig- 
nate another public or private, nonprofit 
agency to so serve. The agency so desig- 
nated is required to have a governing 
board constituted similarly to the ad- 
ministrative board described earlier. 
However, its policymaking and other 
powers are identical to those of the gov- 
erning boards of CAA’s designated by the 
Director under the second alternative 
described above. 

The conference did not alter the au- 
thority of the Director to provide finan- 
cial assistance to public or private, non- 
profit agencies, notwithstanding a desig- 
nated CAA of any type, for certain 
limited purpose programs or projects. 
This authority, as described in section 
221(b), can be used only in the absence 
of a CAA, or, if there is a CAA, with its 
approval. 

The House version of S. 2388 extended 
the membership requirements of com- 
munity action boards and governing 
boards to a subsidiary board or council 
serving a particular geographic area 
which has been given responsibility for 
policy determinations by the CAA, or is 
serving in an advisory capacity to the 
CAA on such determinations. The con- 
ference substitute provides that where a 
CAA places responsibility for major 
policy determinations with respect to 
certain program matters in a subsidiary 
group within a geographic area, its mem- 
bership must be broadly representative 
of such area, subject to regulations of the 
Director which assure adequate oppor- 
tunity for membership of elected public 
officials. 

The effective date of the so-called 
Green amendment is controlled by sec- 
tion 401 of the act. Each existing CAA 
must comply with the new requirements 
as to board membership—including one- 
third representation for public officials— 
as of July 1, 1968. Such CAA’s may, how- 
ever, continue to operate and receive 
financial assistance—unless another 
CAA is designated and funded by the 
Director pursuant to the revised provi- 
sions of title I- through January 1969. 

THE GURNEY AMENDMENT 

During floor debate in the House, 
Representative GURNEY succeeded, on a 
rollcall vote of 332 to 79, in adding to the 
legal services program authorization ona 
prohibition against the use of funds or 
personnel, first, to organize civil dis- 
turbances; or second, to defend any 
person participating in such a dis- 
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turbance against the criminal charges 
resulting therefrom. As revised by the 
conference majority, such funds or per- 
sonnel may be utilized for the defense of 
any person who has been indicted for a 
crime only in those “extraordinary” cir- 
cumstances where the Director deter- 
mines that adequate legal assistance will 
not otherwise be available for an indi- 
gent criminal defendant. 


THE GARDNER AMENDMENT 


Congressman GARDNER obtained House 
approval for a new section in title VI 
barring employees of any agency as- 
sisted under the Economic Opportunity 
Act from engaging in any “picketing, 
protest, demonstration, riot, or any sim- 
ilar group activities,” and prohibiting the 
extension of assistance under the act to 
“any person convicted in any Federal, 
State, or local court of competent juris- 
diction, of inciting, promoting, or carry- 
ing on a riot, or any group activities re- 
sulting in material damage of property 
or injury to persons.” The latter pro- 
hibition would have incorporated as part 
of the permanent law of the act the 
provisions of the Broyhill amendment 
contained in the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966. 

The conference agreed to delete the 
prohibition modeled after the Broyhill 
amendment, and limited the bar on en- 
gaging in the various group activities de- 
scribed above to any “unlawful demon- 
stration, rioting, or civil disturbance.” 
The revised wording permits individuals 
paid with poverty dollars to engage in 
lawful demonstrations, protests, and oth- 
er such activities in the course of and 
pursuant to his employment. 

THE FINO AMENDMENT 


As adopted by the House, the amend- 
ment of Representative Fino added as 
a precondition of financial assistance, 
for title ILB programs—work and 
training for youth and adults—that no 
person charged in whole or in part, with 
responsibility for administration of the 
program is, or ever has been, a member 
of the Communist Party. 

The conference eliminated the precon- 
dition and substituted the following 
words: 

The Director shall terminate financial as- 
sistance for any programs under this part 
in any case in which he determines that any 
person charged, in whole or in part, with re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the 
programs is a member o7 the Communist 
Party. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE INVESTIGATION 

Representative DELLENBACK secured 
House acceptance of authority for the 
GAO to investigate the poverty programs 
under the act and report to Congress by 
May 1, 1968, with an allocation of $2 
million for this purpose. The conference 
majority moved the reporting date back 
to December 1, 1968, and eliminated the 
specific allocation of funds. 

EXCEPTIONAL TREATMENT OF RECIPIENTS 
OP PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

The House voted to terminate the ex- 
clusion of certain types of public assist- 
ance payments for purposes of determin- 
ing the eligibility of recipients for pov- 
erty program participation, effective 
June 30, 1968. The conference majority 
voted to continue such special treatment 
through June 30, 1969. 
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JOB CORPS 


One major change in the present law 
and structure of the Job Corps was con- 
tained in a House amendment which 
eliminated the requirement that 40 per- 
cent of all Job Corps males be assigned 
to conservation centers. The conference 
restored this provision and continues the 
present practice. 

The House amendment also contained 
a requirement that Job Corps activities 
aggregate 60 hours per week, which re- 
quirement was dropped in conference. 

The House amendment placing a lim- 
itation of $6,500 per enrollee on direct 
center operating costs was raised to 
$6,900 per enrollee. This limitation will 
also apply during fiscal 1969. 


SISK AMENDMENT 


An amendment by Representative Sisk 
prohibited any pilot or demonstration 
project from being commenced within 
any political subdivision without the ap- 
proval of the community action agency 
or, in their absence, the local elected 
officials, Majority conferees agreed to 
this provision after altering the approval 
clause to a local veto provision which 
can be overridden by the Director within 
30 days. 

ASHBROOK AMENDMENTS 

Amendments by Representative AsH- 
BROOK repealed sections of the law giving 
the Director authority to employ experts 
or consultants and to appoint advisory 
committees, Both authorities were re- 
stored in the conference with a limita- 
tion of 100 days in any 1 fiscal year 
in which a consultant may be employed. 

The conference likewise rejected the 
Ashbrook amendment which limited the 
number of supergrades which may be 
employed by OEO to a ratio of 1 to every 
100 empoyees. 

AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER FUNDS 

An amendment by Representative Er- 
LENBORN repealed section 616, authoriz- 
ing the Director to transfer funds from 
any one title in the bill to a program or 
activity in any other title. The confer- 
ence restored this authority to the Di- 
rector. 

PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESEARCH AND 

DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

An amendment by Representative 
STEIGER of Wisconsin required the Di- 
rector or Administrator of programs un- 
der this act to make public announce- 
ment of any contract for a study, evalu- 
ation, research, or demonstration project 
and of the results of such project. The 
conference modified this provision to 
eliminate “studies and evaluations” from 
the requirement. Majority conferees felt 
it was mistreating OEO to require them 
to hang out their “dirty laundry” in the 
form of evaluations paid for by the tax- 
payers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to record my strong sup- 
port for the antipoverty program. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity has al- 
ready helped hundreds of thousands of 
Americans begin the upward journey to 
self-realization and self-respect. The 
OEO by helping people to help them- 
selves, has contributed to a stronger, 
richer, and better America for each and 
everyone of us, poor and rich alike. But 
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we have a long way to go before the war 
against poverty has been won. 

Before I go any further, I want to em- 
phasize that in combating economic 
poverty—and the spiritual poverty, dis- 
ease and mental and physical apathy 
that so often accompany it—we are 
making an investment that will re- 
turn many times the cost to ourselves 
and to our country. The benefits of tak- 
ing unskilled, now unemployed men and 
women and helping them to become 
skilled, self-supporting and productive 
citizens, are now obvious. Reports I have 
seen indicate that if we upgraded the 
job skills, education and, consequently, 
the earning power of all the potentially 
or actually employable among the 30 
million Americans now in poverty, we 
would I believe realize a $50 or $60 bil- 
lion increase in our gross national prod- 
uct. This certainly would be well worth 
the investment in time, money, and effort 
that is required. 

My support of the antipoverty pro- 
gram is based on more than academic 
theorizing, however. It is based solidly 
on what I have seen in my own Second 
Congressional District in California. 

We had, in the Second District of 
California, which comprises 19 coun- 
ties, 11 summer Headstart projects, 
which in 1967, helped give 648 children a 
better chance in life. These Headstart 
projects have an almost equally bene- 
ficial effect on the families of the chil- 
dren who are involved. In addition, some 
760 youngsters are acquiring essential 
work experience and much-needed in- 
come for themselves and their parents 
through participating in the five Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps projects. A number 
of small farmers have been given a better 
chance for success by the 78 individual 
rural loans which have been granted 
them. 

I do not have any figures on the 
monetary value of the accomplishment of 
the four conservation centers in my dis- 
trict which have 616 enrollees, but I recall 
that early last spring, the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior estimated the 
total value to the Nation of the conserva- 
tion effort alone of the centers to be 
worth over $27 million. To get their true 
value, you would have to add to that, a 
number of other tangible and intangible 
benefits to the enrollees and the country, 
such as the benefit of a productive, self- 
supporting member of society as con- 
trasted with the social and economic 
cost of an individual or family on welfare, 
with the increased incidence of antisocial 
behavior that so frequently accompanies 
life on welfare. 

In addition to those projects I have 
cited, the 30 VISTA volunteers are mak- 
ing a noteworthy contribution to the 
welfare of many of those less fortunate 
than themselves. 

In the brief time that I have at my 
disposal, I cannot begin to enumerate all 
the good that has grown from the many 
activities undertaken by those dedicated 
people who comprise the community ac- 
tion agencies in my district. 

For the benefit of my many good friends 
on the other side of the aisle, perhaps I 
should point out that Governor Reagan 
wholeheartedly endorsed the poverty pro- 
gram. California has received more OEO 
funds than any other State. California 
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has accepted more than $57 million for 
Federal poverty programs this y 
alone. ; 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, as my col- 
leagues well know, I have consistently 
supported the war on poverty since it 
was first envisioned. I supported the es- 
tablishment of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and I supported the various 
programs through which this agency 
wages this war on proverty, for I feel 
they are attacking the problem at the 
source; namely, the present inability of 
many of our citizens to earn their own 
way. This is an educational effort which 
I feel must be continued if these citizens 
are to have the opportunity to become 
contributing members of our society 
rather than to face a life on welfare. It 
is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that I 
wholeheartedly support the measure 
which the conferees have brought before 
us today because I feel this is the best 
program attainable to continue this war 
on poverty. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
vote for this conference report—on S. 
2388, extending the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act—but I shall do so with reserva- 
tions sufficient enough to compel me to 
make them a part of the record. 

There are great and special problems 
faced by those of our fellow citizens who 
are today’s poor—those individuals who, 
as Jacob Riis has said, cannot keep up 
in civilization’s race to get ahead but 
“fall behind—lose hope and ambition, 
and give up, thenceforward (to be- 
come)—the victims, not the masters of 
their environment.” 

In times past, we used to deal with 
these problems—as we did with many 
other social problems—on something ap- 
proaching a person-to-person basis but, 
as “government” at all its various levels 
gradually assumed this responsibility for 
our more affluent citizens in an ever- 
more-affluent society, this attitude began 
to disappear until, today, scarcely a trace 
can be found of it, except on a collective 
basis. 

Iam not at all sure this is good though, 
on the surface, it seems to be a much 
more businesslike way for a highly suc- 
cessful society such as ours to tend to the 
needs of those of its members who are 
not sharing in the full measure of that 
success. 

In any event, we now have not only 
a vast, all-encompassing and largely de- 
personalized “welfare” structure that we 
lean on as the source for the more basic 
needs of our poorer neighbors, but also 
a federally directed and financed war 
on poverty that cannot be faulted in its 
ambition but only, perhaps, in the illu- 
sion it fosters that the realities of life 
can be repealed by federally applied an- 
tibiotics, and all made quickly perfect. 

By such implied criticism, I do not 
mean to suggest that some such new at- 
tack on the root causes of poverty should 
not be made—nor that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not furnish the basic di- 
rection and the seed money to make that 
new attack far more meaningful than our 
sprawling, basic welfare structure—with 
its caretaking nature—has, or could ever, 
become. And, in point of fact, the very 
failure of that welfare mechanism to do 
anything other than taking care of our 
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poor for us—its failure to motivate or en- 
courage the poor, themselves, to rise 
above the crippling and self-defeating 
nature of their environment—was the 
reason why some new approach to this 
overall problem had become urgent. 

However, Mr. Speaker, it has seemed 
to me from the very beginnings of this 
new effort that the approach, as drafted 
for us by the administration’s social 
planners, contained certain clear defi- 
ciencies to which prior Congresses failed 
to address themselves in an objective, re- 
sponsible fashion. 

Thus, I had hoped that, this year, 
things would be different—and I was one 
of those who, for certainly other than 
partisan reasons, saw considerable merit 
in some of the provisions contained in 
the Republican substitute that such col- 
leagues of mine as the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quiz] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GoopELL] had 
worked on so hard and so long. There is 
surely no point in attempting to debate 
those merits again, now, but I must say 
it was a discouraging thing for me to see 
so many of the amendments offered to 
this bill—when it was here before us in 
November—by these and others of my 
colleagues greeted with ridicule and de- 
rision from the other side of the aisle, 
from whence they were shot down by a 
new sort of “coalition” as steadily and, 
with but rare exception, with about the 
same efficiency as would be exhibited by 
an expert marksman spending a rainy 
Saturday afternoon in a shooting gal- 
lery. 

And it was equally discouraging to me 
to again discover that those in charge of 
this program downtown, along with its 
chief advocates here, were displaying the 
same monolithic attitude toward its 
form and structure as they had before— 
an attitude that has marked and marred 
the legislative process, itself, insofar as 
it has pertained to this and all other so- 
called antipoverty bills. 

It is quite evident, Mr. Speaker, that 
few, if any, of those persons who adopted 
that monolithic attitude—and who seem 
to think the antipoverty program, with 
one exception I will mention in a mo- 
ment, is perfect as it is, were listening 
when Daniel P. Moynihan recently 
warned the Americans for Democratic 
Action that: 

We (liberals) have been too long prisoners 
of the rhetoric that Republicans don’t 
know anything about the social problems of 
the nation, or in any event don’t really care. 


Mr. Speaker, I should think the sub- 
stantial Republican vote for this bill, as 
it cleared the House last month, was 
pretty solid evidence of the fact that Re- 
publicans, by and large, do see the need 
for this kind of an effort, despite their 
repeated rebuffs at attempting to im- 
prove it as they think it should be im- 
proved. 

We Republicans have supported this 
program this year—when, perhaps, we 
had the votes to kill it—because we see 
promise in it, and because we recognize 
that, for better or worse, it has been ac- 
cepted as a sign of hope by the poor, as 
well as a national pledge of sorts that the 
opportunities that abound in this blessed 
land will be made available to all our 
citizens. 
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I assume that enough of us will still 
support this bill—even though to many 
of our minds it now carries more money 
than it can efficiently and wisely use, 
which is, perhaps, something we can 
hope to correct in the next few days when 
the supplemental appropriation bill 
necessary to actually fund it comes be- 
fore us. 

I also assume that enough of us will 
still support it even though most of us 
who do so will feel that the Green 
amendment, so-called, which was 
adopted here in this body over our ob- 
jections and has now been retained by 
the conferees—the only real change 
made in the program and so made, ap- 
parently, to hold together that “coali- 
tion” I mentioned earlier—is an unwise 
amendment and one that may well crip- 
ple the vital community-action program 
which is the only truly innovative feature 
of the whole antipoverty effort and on 
the success of which the success of the 
whole program hinges. 

And I also assume that enough of us 
will still do so even though, by virtue of 
the conferees’ action, we now have before 
us not a l-year but a 2-year authoriza- 
tion which means, of course, that we on 
our side of the aisle will have no real 
opportunity to attempt improvements in 
the program until the 91st Congress. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we will do so—just 
as I shall do—with grave reservations 
and serious doubts that the antipoverty 
program, as presently structured and 
operated, can or will meet the rising tide 
of expectations of our Nation’s poor, a 
tide that gives every sign of reaching 
flood proportions next summer, and only 
because we agree that the promise this 
program ultimately holds must be en- 
couraged, the hopes the poor have put 
in it sustained, and the national pledge 
it represents eventually honored. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I deeply re- 
gret the action taken by the conferees 
in rejecting my amendment which would 
have prohibited the OEO from funding 
any work-training programs adminis- 
tered by present or former members of 
the Communist Party. 

The conferees, in eliminating my 
amendment, say that there is a pro- 
vision which prohibits employment of 
Communists. Just placing a ban on Com- 
munists only is ridiculous. We certainly 
do not expect the Director of this pro- 
gram to employ Communists. But it is a 
sad commentary on the American tax- 
payers when we ask them to payroll ex- 
Communists to handle a program deal- 
ing with our young people. Everyone 
knows that Communists are particularly 
concerned with subverting young people, 

To those who argue that an ex-Com- 
munist is harmless and might be an asset 
because he could inform our young peo- 
ple on the evils of communism, I say that 
argument is pure and simple stupidity. 

Why should we gamble on whether or 
not an ex-Communist has had a change 
of heart? Why should we take a chance 
on an admitted Communist more par- 
ticularly when he is assigned a sensitive 
position? Are there no other loyal, de- 
cent Americans to handle work-training 
programs which deal with the youth of 
America? 

My amendment was directed specifi- 
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cally against a former Communist, Mr. 
Robert Schrank, who is now New York 
City’s assistant poverty commissioner in 
charge of work training programs. 

Let me tell you of Mr. Schrank’s 
record. We don’t have precise dates on 
his Communist membership but Mr. 
Lindsay’s press secretary said: 

I understand that while Schrank had been 
a member of the Communist party for 15 
years, he gave up his membership prior to 
his mobilization for Youth appointment 
three or four years ago. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Schrank 
was connected with a Communist front 
while American soldiers were ducking 
bullets in Korea. 

From 1952 to 1955, he was a repre- 
sentative of the International Mine, Mill 
& Smelters Workers Union which was 
tossed out of the AFL-CIO as a Com- 
munist front. Earlier, in 1948, he had 
been thrown out of the International 
Association of Machinists because he was 
a Communist. And do you know what? 
He repeatedly denied being a Communist 
in spite of the charges leveled against 
him. It was only after my charges that 
he finally admitted having been a Com- 
munist but said he broke off all con- 
nections in 1948. Has anyone ever known 
a Communist to admit membership in 
the party? What assurances do we have 
that Mr. Schrank’s heart still does not 
belong to the Communist Party? 

Yes, we have seen some Communists 
repent and realize their mistakes but 
they have done something overt to prove 
their disenchantment with the Commu- 
nist Party. But not Mr. Schrank. 

With millions of competent, capable, 
and loyal Americans who can handle 
these programs why should we gamble 
with a man whose loyalty can be still 
in doubt? Why entrust a sensitive pro- 
gram to a man who is an admitted Com- 
munist and who tells us he is now no 
longer a Communist? 

This amendment was an important 
amendment. It. would have stated the 
position of Congress against the hiring 
of obvious radicals in the war against 
poverty. This program is already tread- 
ing on thin ice and every effort should 
have been made to remove the slightest 
scintilla of doubt. I am sorry that the 
conferees did not insist on retention of 
this anti-Communist amendment. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened to today’s explanation of the re- 
port of the decision of the House-Senate 
conferees with mixed feelings. 

In 1964, as a member of the 88th Con- 
gress, I voted against the birth of this 
program because I felt there were better 
and more fundamental ways to do the 
job of providing opportunity and jobs for 
the disadvantaged. But my vote was in 
the minority and the legislation passed. 
Now, more than 3 years later, we have 
appropriated some $3 billion for the var- 
ious programs under the so-called war 
on poverty. With these dollars there 
have been efforts to learn new programs, 
to train personnel throughout the United 
States to administer the programs, to 
acquire and use capital improvements 
which are now operative, to zero in on 
the most effective ways to make the poor 
more self-reliant and as this spending 
and this learning has been going on the 
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hard-core problems of the poor have not 
diminished. 

And yet, at extravagant, event profili- 
gate expense we have developed tools 
and we have gained experience. It does 
not seem to me that, given the problem 
of poverty in America, and given the in- 
vestment we have made in lives and 
treasure, we can turn our backs and 
walk away because we do not agree with 
all the mechanics which this final legis- 
lative draft contains. 

I listened with particular concern to 
the statement, which to me seemed 
somewhat subdued, of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Gum! whose long 
fight over the past 4 years to achieve 
maximum and meaningful results of this 
attempt at progress has ended this year 
ir much frustration. I believe it is sig- 
nificant that he voted against the earlier 
authorization, and, as a member of the 
conference committee, declined to sign 
the conference report. But here today, 
realizing that we must vote up or down 
to continue or to kill this program, he 
has determined that despite the defects 
of the final bill, he will vote in favor of 
final passage. This seems to me to be tes- 
timony to the effect that while previous 
appropriations may often have been in 
vain, yet we cannot turn away from the 
investment which has been made. 

For several months I have studied the 
operation of these programs in my own 
district. I have made personal inspection 
in some cases, and in others I have had 
objective examination made by a quali- 
fied staff member. I have attempted to 
remain unencumbered by the lobby, 
however well intentioned, of those em- 
ployed in the program. 

On balance, and in what I consider to 
be a responsible act, I believe it is proper 
in representing my district today to cast 
my vote for the continuance of the pro- 
gram. This is a vote to attack the root 
causes of poverty. Whether my vote 
proves to be wise or unwise will be deter- 
mined by whether those from impover- 
ished homes will be trained properly for 
tangible jobs, and whether self-reliance 
rather than dependency will be taught 
at the community action centers 
throughout America. I have seen at first 
hand that. through the tools and know- 
how we have developed there is a poten- 
tial for constructive gain in this pro- 
gram. The next 2 years will determine 
whether this potential has been wisely 
developed. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence report on S. 2388 is a bitter disap- 
pointment to those of us who looked to 
the Senate conferees to strike out the 
Green amendment which the House 
wrote into the bill. The Green amend- 
ment provides for city hall and county 
courthouse domination of community ac- 
tion programs and effeetively locks the 
poor out of the decisionmaking process. 
Despite the assertions on the floor today 
that there will be participation of the 
poor, the question is whether there can 
be meaningful involvement when the 
community action agency is the state or 
political subdivision or when two-thirds 
of the members of the community action 
board, or the governing board, are pub- 
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lic officials and representatives of busi- 
ness, labor, religion, welfare, education, 
and other groups—appointed we know 
not how. 

I opposed the city hall amendment, 
more colorfully referred to as the “bosses 
and boll weevil” amendment, when the 
antipoverty bill was on the floor last 
month, and I regret that under the par- 
liamentary situation today there will be 
no way to vote separately on this issue. 

Unfortunately, the conference report 
retains nearly all of the retrogressive pro- 
visions passed by the House in exchange 
for a minimally adequate authorization, 
which is still below the administration’s 
request. 

The Green amendment destroys the 
central concept of the poverty program: 
that programs are to be devised and op- 
erated by the poor even if privileged toes 
are stepped upon in the process. What 
Was seen by some as a political neces- 
sity—lining up southern and big city 
votes—has been presented as a pro- 
grammatic virtue“ giving a larger role 
to responsible elected officials.” 

This platitude obscures some harsh 
political realities: the reality that, de- 
spite the provision under section 210(a) 
permitting local governments to desig- 
nate private nonprofit agencies, few 
mayors will authorize groups likely to 
cause the friction which is often a by- 
product of social change; the reality 
that antipoverty programs beholden to 
city hall constitute a reservoir of attrac- 
tive patronage. 

Moreover, whatever independent com- 
munity action agencies may be per- 
mitted to continue will probably be in- 
hibited from operating programs which 
risk offending the local establishment. 

In short, the conference report vir- 
tually guarantees that community action 
programs will revert to the stale social 
welfare philosophy of routine local gov- 
ernment, whose unimaginativeness in 
dealing with poverty first necessitated a 
new Federal antipoverty effort. 

The conference report retains the 
rhetoric and form of representation of 
the poor, but real decisionmaking power 
reverts to city hall or the county court- 
house. Any political subdivision which so 
chooses may designate itself as sole 
policymaker, programing agency, and 
dispenser of funds. Under section 210 (e) 
any political subdivision whose elected 
officials oppose a community action 
agency designated under section 210(a) 
may simply keep it out of the community. 

In plain language the bill strips the 
Federal antipoverty program of the 
power to counter local complacency. It 
embodies a concept of States rights and 
local rights which is contrary to the in- 
terests and needs of the poor. 

Under the present operation of the 
program only 41 out of 1,050 community 
action agencies are political subdivisions. 
In addition, some 30 agencies have 
switched from public to private. This 
hardly demonstrates the desirability of 
requiring that, upon the will of local 
government, no autonomous community 
action agency may continue to function. 

As the senior Senator from New York, 
Senator Javits, remarked before the 
other body last Friday: 
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You can hardly conceive of public officials 
who are so broadminded that they would 
countenance such activities criticizing their 
own effort as part of the poverty program. 
You can be sure that any type of work of 
that type will be suffocated in such a set-up. 


This will impair all that was innova- 
tive and fresh in the community action 
program. 

Another similarly narrowminded sec- 
tion is the restrictive provision relating 
to legal services. Section 222(3) provides 
that funds shall not be used for the de- 
fense of a person indicted or informed 
against for the commission of a crime 
“except in extraordinary circumstances.” 
This is ludicrous. Poor people hardly 
need legal services for saving money on 
their income tax. What is the use of legal 
services if they are denied when they are 
needed most? 

The new watehword for the antipov- 
erty program seems to be: do not, under 
any circumstances, rock the boat. Com- 
munity action, except when it generates 
change; legal services, except when a 
crime has been committed. 

I regret that, in order to continue the 
antipoverty program at all, there is no 
alternative but to vote for the confer- 
ence report which is a set back for the 
unique coneept of self-help and which I 
fear will turn the antipoverty program 
into simply another welfare program. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on S. 
2388, the Economie Opportunity Act 
Amendments of 1967. The bill as it 
emerged from the conference commit- 
tee is one which, on balance, will im- 
prove and strengthen this Nation's ef- 
forts to combat poverty and the human 
suffering it causes. 

The conference report provides an 
appropriation of nearly $2 billion for 
fiscal year 1968 which is an increase of 
approximately $200 million over the 
appropriation for fiscal 1967. 

I am gratified that such productive 
programs as the Job Corps and the spe- 
cial emphasis educational programs have 
been continued essentially as they were. 
These programs have repeatedly dem- 
onstrated their worth and should be 
allowed to continue with onky minor 
refinements. 

I urge all of my colleagues to join me 
in supporting this conference report. On 
balance, I feel that its weaknesses are 
far overshadowed by the good it will 
achieve. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
I have worked hard and spent much 
time, research, and effort in support of 
OEO-initiated programs since becoming 
a Member of this body last January. I 
have consistently held that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity has, in large 
measure, done a commendable job, with 
the tools available, in dealing with the 
deep-rooted problems confronting the 
poor of our cities and rural areas. I have 
urged my colleagues to retain OEO as 
the agency administering the war on 
poverty. I am pleased that efforts to ob- 
literate that agency have been defeated. 
However, Mr. Speaker, I feel that I would 
be remiss if I did not go on record in 
strong opposition to many of the amend- 
ments now a part of this legislation. 
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First, the very controversial so-called 
Green amendment remains almost in- 
tact. This one provision alone has done 
in another way what opponents of OEO 
were unable to do. It provides that State 
and local governments may either act 
as community action agencies them- 
selves or may designate agencies to act 
for them. In other words, OEO is now 
placed in the position of administering 
its programs and dispensing its funds 
in a similar manner to that of the tradi- 
tional old-line agencies. 

The Green amendment has been at- 
tacked as a sellout to city hall—and to 
the county courthouse in the South. 
The gentleman from New York, Con- 
gressman GOODELL, called it on the floor 
the “Bosses and Boll Weevil” amend- 
ment. Many who have favored the anti- 
poverty program are seriously disturbed. 

I count myself in this category, but I 
confess to being less seriously disturbed, 
or at least not disturbed enough to vote 
against the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1967. 

The conferees deferred the effective 
date of the Green amendment to Febru- 
ary 1, 1969, which, I hope, gives us all 
time to assess its potentials and its pit- 
falls and to adjust to it, and possibly even 
change it in the next Congress. 

The amendment also gives the Director 
of OEO the power to bypass the city hall 
or the county courthouse if they stall or 
misuse funds or in any way pervert the 
purposes of the economic opportunity 
legislation. I feel sure that the Director 
of OEO will use this power. 

Participation of the poor in the pov- 
erty program has been the great differ- 
ence between this agency’s policy, with 
respect to handling the problems of the 
poor, and that of any other governmen- 
tal body in the country. I am disap- 
pointed that this participation of the 
poor will be lessened in this year’s legis- 
lation and hope that continued efforts 
will be made to reestablish this guiding 
policy. 

It is also my hope that duly elected 
local officials will become active partners 
in community action; that they will be 
concerned and recognize the valuable 
contributions that can be made by local 
government in fulfilling the goal of erad- 
icating the poverty in our midst. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
as the House today considers the con- 
ference report on S. 2388, the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1967, I 
would like to call attention to a very 
excellent article on this topic by my good 
friend and colleague, Congressman 
WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Congressman Fonp's article appears in 
the December edition of the Michigander, 
the monthly publication of the Michigan 
Jaycees. In it, he points out that few 
Federal programs have been the subject 
of more misunderstanding than those in 
the Economic Opportunity Act. 

He goes on to point out that over 
6 million Americans have benefitted 
directly through OEO programs, and that 
millions more have been directly or in- 
directly affected by them. 

Congressman Forp shows that the con- 
cept of private enterprise has been 
widely accepted as an integral part of 
OEO planning, and to prove this point 
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quotes Walker L. Cisler, chairman of the 
board of the Detroit Edison Co. 

I recommend this excellent analysis 
of the OEO program to the attention of 
my colleagues, and insert it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


(By Wittram D. Forp, U.S. House of 
Representatives) 

Probably no Federal local programs have 
been the subject of more misunderstanding 
than those in the Economic Opportunity 
Act, with its many and varied projects— 
Head Start, Job Corps, Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, Community Action, Upward Bound, 
Legal Service for the Poor, Adult Basic Edu- 
cation, and others. 

Although there has been partisan bicker- 
ing over some of these projects, no one 
seriously disputes that the overall program 
has had immeasurable results. More than 
6,000,000 Americans have benefitted directly 
through OEO programs, and millions more 
have been directly or indirectly affected by 
them. 

For example, it is impossible to calcu- 
late the full impact of the Head Start Pro- 
gram. Not only does the child who is en- 
rolled receive a “Head Start“ on life, but 
his parents, brothers and sisters also bene- 
fit. This is true because of the Head Start 
emphasis on proper nutrition, health and 
dental care, and the importance of educa- 
tion. 

The United States Jaycees this year be- 
gan a program to inform the 6000 Jaycee 
chapters in the United States about the op- 
portunities for them to participate in OEO 
programs in their communities. I can think 
of no more fitting project for Jaycee chap- 
ters than to become involved in the aims and 
objectives of the OEO, 

Such an alliance would be a very natural 
thing for two organizations whose objectives 
are strikingly similar. 

Jaycees have become known as an organ- 
ization devoted to “Leadership Training 
through Community Development,” and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity has been 
given the responsibility of opening avenues 
of personal development and agencies for 
community action that will enable those in 
poverty to pull themselves up to a respectable 
standard of living. 

Like the Jaycees, OEO has recognized that 
a single agency cannot eliminate all the 
ignorance, disease, blight, and other handi- 
caps that have condemned nearly thirty 
million Americans to an existence in poverty. 
It is because of this realization that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity tries to en- 
list the assistance of not only the Jaycees 
and similar volunteer groups, but also of 
business, industry, labor, the professions, 
educational institutions, the church, and 
every other available resource. 

The concept of private enterprise as an 
integral part of the OEO planning is wide- 
ly accepted. In a recent letter to me, Walter 
L, Cisler, Chairman of the Board of Detroit 
Edison Company, expressed his satisfaction 
with OEO accomplishments and his faith in 
its ideals, Mr. Cisler wrote: 

“It has been my valued privilege to have 
served for the past two years as Chairman 
of the Business Leadership Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
This group of key executives of many lead- 
ing corporations from all segments of the 
United States consults with and advises the 
Director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Sargent Shriver, and participates ac- 
tively in the planning and evaluation of the 
programs of that office. 

“As business and community leaders deeply 
concerned with the causes and effects of 
poverty in our society and as citizens who 
have been privileged to assist those directly 
responsible for the work of OEO, we know full 
well of the many problems which must be 
faced and overcome if meaningful progress is 
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to be made. I and other members of the 
Council have personally visited and seen first- 
hand the work of many of the organizations 
and establishments associated with the en- 
deavors of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity.” 

“The recommendations made to the Con- 
gress by the Administration redefine and 
strengthen those areas of the War on Poverty 
which experience has proven most effective. 
It merits your full support and I commend 
it to you most highly.” 

Howard S. Greenen, Chairman and Presi- 
dent of International Telephone and Tele- 
graph, had this to say in 1965 about business 
involvement in OEO planning: 

“Now some of you may wonder why a 
major, profit-making corporation like IT&T 
wants to join the War on Poverty. The 
answer is threefold: 

(1) We, in industry, owe it to our society 
to use our resources to cure a social ill that 
has been with us too long. 

(2) We, in industry, must maintain for 
ourselves and the Nation, a trained labor 
force. 9 

(3) We, in industry, have the capital, the 
manpower, the skills, the technology and the 
desire to get a job done.” 

Through direct and indirect contracts, 
voluntary services of talent and time, and 
donations of cash and equipment for indi- 
vidual projects, private enterprise has be- 
come an important part of the War on 
Poverty. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
been successful in attracting the assistance of 
private initiative because it has developed 
programs that are a departure from the ac- 
cepted systems of welfare in this country. 
Rather than merely trying to maintain the 
poor in their impoverished state. OEO is try- 
ing to provide the less fortunate with the 
motivation and the personal resources to pull 
themselves out of poverty. 

Community services by Jaycee and anti- 
poverty groups has the same objective—to 
do whatever the local situation demands for 
civic improvement. 

According to the Jaycee Community De- 
velopment concept, local clubs are en- 
couraged to survey local needs and then to 
act in those matters that demand attention. 
OEO Director Sargent Shriver said in a recent 
press interview about the Community Action 
aspects of the poverty program: 

“We don’t try to tell each community what 
programs they should have. The problems 
vary from place to place, These are basic 
issues to be determined at the local level.“ 

It is obvious that a Jaycee-OEO alliance 
should be an effective one and certainly a 
productive one for America’s poor. In several 
Southeastern States, local Jaycees are already 
at work on such vital anti-poverty programs 
as job placement, slum clearance and hous- 
ing. I am sure that these “young men of 
action” find great satisfaction in such mean- 
ingful endeavor. 

The energy and enthusiasm that the more 
than 10,000 Michigan Jaycees could bring to 
anti-poverty programs in this state would be 
a tremendous boost for those who, because 
of their surrounding and other handicaps, 
are not sharing in our nation’s prosperity. In 
addition, involvement in the human develop- 
ment and community action projects of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity would enable 
a Jaycee chapter to truly carry out the or- 
ganization’s belief that “Service to Human- 
ity Is the Best Work of Life.” 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, although 
this conference report on the economic 
opportunity amendments authorization 
bill measure of 1967 does not contain all 
that everyone would like, it does repre- 
sent a responsible conference agreement 
on most of the basic issues involved and I 
most earnestly urge and hope that the 
House will overwhelmingly accept it in 
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the particular interest of the under- 
privileged in this country and the general 
interest of all the American people. 

When we realize that just a few weeks 
ago there was much serious discussion 
about the possibility of practically doing 
away with the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and distributing its antipoverty 
functions among several long-established 
agencies of the executive department 
then we, I think, can better appreciate 
the progress of understanding, to benefit 
the poor, that has been reached by this 
agreement to continue the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity intact for another 2 
years with fiscal authorization not too 
greatly below the original recommenda- 
tions of the administration. Of course 
even these authorizations are less than 
many of us believe are necessary to do 
the complete job but they are reasonably 
acceptable for the continuation of this 
truly justifiable war on poverty in this 
country. 

I would express the further hope, to- 
day, that when the actual appropriations 
bill is brought before us that the senti- 
ment of this House will be overwhelm- 
ingly registered in support of the full au- 
thorized appropriation. Certainly there is 
no question, from authoritative evidence 
and testimony that has been given to us 
throughout this continuing discussion on 
this measure, that our Nation cannot 
longer afford the dehumanizing effects of 
poverty upon our national morale and its 
tremendous economic drain upon govern- 
ment treasuries at all levels. Let us, 
therefore, approve this conference report 
authorization without delay and let us 
hopefully look forward to approving the 
full actual authorized appropriation in 
the near future. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in terms of 
the tales of woe we were hearing in Con- 
gress only a few weeks ago, the passage 
of the Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1967 would represent a major 
victory. 

Remarkably, the bill authorizes nearly 
the amount the administration requested. 
The money itself, of course, must come 
from a further bill which will be acted on 
later this week. 

I would strongly urge the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Members of this 
House to support legislation to maintain 
important antipoverty programs at the 
level we are about to authorize. 

The war on poverty would be strength- 
ened by several provisions in the bill on 
which we are voting today. It would spe- 
cifically authorize a day care program for 
the children of working mothers. It 
would coordinate all the work and train- 
ing programs, And it would continue the 
antipoverty program for 2 years, so that 
we would not have to go through this 
ritual next year. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, hunger 
should be obsolete—an anaehronism— 
particularly in this country where there 
is no excuse for hunger or malnutrition. 
The section providing for emergency food 

and medical services in this bill is a sig- 
nificant step in furthering the eradica- 
tion of malnutrition and allied medical 
complications in the United States. 

With this section we add new impetus 
to programs now underway to eliminate 
hunger in our country: welfare, food 
stamps, surplus commodities. Its goal is 
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to see that every man, woman, and 
child—regardless of low economic cir- 
cumstances—has a diet sufficient to 
maintain good health. We regard this 
legislation as a means of working with 
those families which, today, do not have 
access to, or adequate help from, existing 
programs. 

Many families are being helped by cur- 
rent programs. Yet the majority of those 
considered to be poor are not helped by 
commodities or food stamps. Over 1,000 
counties have neither program; 86 of the 
counties having abnormally high poverty 
and infant mortality have neither pro- 
gram; 331 of the counties in lowest third 
by per capita income have neither pro- 
gram. Many poor people participate er- 
ratically; others cannot afford the food 
stamps; others, moving from county to 
county, cannot qualify under the essen- 
tial local administrative regulations. 

The conferees have rightly specified 
that OEO shall carry out its functions 
through the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. But local CAP’s are to 
be used to strengthen attention given to 
the hunger needs of the poor. One would 
hope that these CAP's would particularly 
note the food needs of conceiving moth- 
ers, infants, the sick, and the aged. 

It is noteworthy that the recently en- 
acted “partnership for health” legisla- 
tion has authorized a nationwide study of 
the incidence—and prevalence—of hun- 
ger and malnutrition. This study, hope- 
fully, will reveal the breadth, and the 
depth, of these problems. We recognize 
that proven malnutrition—by chemical 
tests and physical examinations—is but 
the top of the iceberg; a person must 
have been chronically hungry for some 
time before malnutrition can be proven. 
We cannot tolerate chronic hunger in our 
country today. Therefore, if malnutrition 
occurs in any sizable degree in any 
county of the United States, that county 
must receive immediate attention under 
this legislation from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The requested funding for this seetion 
eannot feed many people for long. Nor 
can it provide extensive medical services. 
The money can be judiciously used, how- 
ever, to facilitate attention from other 
resources toward the persons or families 
in need. It can seek out those in need of 
help; it can reveal counties where the 
prevalence of hunger demands large- 
seale action; it can research why local 
medical facilities have not yet met the 
medical needs of malnourished people; 
it can attract the help of the private 
sector to the particular food needs of the 
Nation’s poor. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture today 
can help a county administer a food and 
medical services program if that county, 
with its own resources, cannot administer 
the efforts alone. This legislation should 
point out where such situations exist, and 
should bring immediate attention to the 
food needs of chronically hungry people. 

A school lunch program often is the 
first line of defense against a child’s 
hunger. But pre- and post-school chil- 
dren, and those denied school lunch 
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help, are also to be noted. The funds ap- 
propriated for this section should be 
used to extend food help to those not 
now being adequately served, and pref- 
erably with costs borne by other author- 
izations. 

Medical services for the malnourished 
should include food supplements, forti- 
fied foods, vitamins, medication, and food 
itself. Again, the money will not go far 
unless the majority of such costs are 
borne by other appropriations. 

One point is worth raising at this time: 
this Nation has long had welfare and food 
programs. Yet the chronically hungry 
seem to remain with us. Perhaps an ex- 
cellent use of these funds would be to 
support a form of ombudsman for the 
hungry poor. 

Such an effort could seek better HEW- 
USDA cooperation in focusing on needy 
families and needy counties. Such an ef- 
fort could press local jurisdictions to im- 
plement food programs through regular 
channels. Such an effort could act as a 
catalyst with the private sector and could 
hasten the development of inexpensive 
fortified foods for regional, seasonal, and 
ethnic diets. Such an effort should seek 
companion studies on the mental retar- 
dation aspects of chronic hunger. Such 
an effort could stimulate subprofessional 
employment of the poor to educate the 
hungry poor on better diet practices. 
Such an effort could urge local medical 
facilities to originate watchdog opera- 
tions to insure that groups of local im- 
poverished citizens do not suffer from 
chronic hunger during adverse seasons, 
or during times of travel or unemploy- 
ment, Such an ombudsman effort could 
also investigate situations where local 
practices seem to hinder, not aid, in 
meeting local hunger needs. 

In short, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare have many existing 
programs which can alleviate the food 
worries of hungry and malnourished 
Americans. OEO can coordinate and fa- 
cilitate better attention to this critical 
problem area. OEO can also finance an 
ombudsman for the hungry American 
who seems unable to gain relief from ex- 
isting local, State, and Federal programs. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 247, nays 149, not voting 36, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 429} 
YEAS—247 
Adair Addabbo Anderson, III. 
Adams Albert 


Ford, 
William D. 
Fraser 


Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Galifianakis 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 


Kastenmeier 
Kazen 


O'Hara, Mich. 


NAYS—149 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 


oelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
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Haley Mayne Schwengel 
Hall Michel Scott 
Hammer- Miller, Ohio Selden 

schmidt Minshall Sikes 
Hansen, Idaho Mize Skubitz 
Hébert Montgomery Smith, Calif 
Hull Myers Smith, Okla. 
Hungate Nelsen Steiger, Ariz. 
Hunt O’Konski Stuckey 
Hutchinson O'Neal, Ga. Talcott 
Ichord Passman Taylor 
Jarman Pettis Teague, Calif. 
Jonas Poft Teague, Tex. 
Jones, Mo. Pool Thompson, Ga. 
Jones, N.C. Price, Tex. Thomson, Wis. 
Kleppe Pryor Tuck 
Kyl Quillen Utt 
Laird Randall Vander Jagt 
Langen Rarick Waggonner 
Latta Reid, III Watkins 
Lennon Reifel Whalley 
Lipscomb Reinecke Whitener 
Long, La Rhodes, Ariz. Whitten 
McClory Rivers Wiggins 
McClure Rogers, Fla Williams, Miss. 
McCulloch Roudebush Williams, Pa. 
McMillan Satterfield Winn 
Mailliard Schadeberg Wylie 

Scherle Zion 


Marsh 
Mathias, Calif. Schneebeli 
NOT VOTING—36 


Annunzio Halleck McEwen 
Bates Hardy Martin 
Bell Harrison Mathias, Md. 
Bolling Harsha Nichols 
Broomfield Heckler, Mass. Resnick 
Henderson St. Onge 
Herlong Snyder 
Dickinson Hosmer Stratton 
Erlenborn King, N.Y. Watson 
Fino Kornegay Willis 
Fountain Kuykendall Wilson, Bob 
Frelinghuysen Lukens Wyatt 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. hot Onge for, with Mr. Henderson 


Mr. 3 for, with Mr. Kornegay 


against. 

Mr. Stratton for, with Mr. Fountain 
against. 

Mr. Resnick for, with Mr. Nichols against. 

Mr. Hardy for, with Mr. Herlong against. 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. Martin 
against. 

Mr. Carter for, with Mr. Watson against. 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Cowger for, with Mr. Kuykendall 
against. 

Mrs. Heckler of Massachusetts for, with 
Mr. Erlenborn against. 

Mr. Bell for, with Mr. Snyder against. 

Mr. Harrison for, with Mr. Dickinson 
against. 

„Bates for, with Mr. Halleck against. 

Mr. Mathias of Maryland for, with Mr. 
Harsha against. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen for, with Mr. Bob Wil- 
son against. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
bi motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1968—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 888) making contin- 
uing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the conference re- 
port. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


December 11, 1967 


CoNFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1011) 
The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 888) making continuing 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1968, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have been unable to 
agree. 
GEORGE MAHON, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
EpwarD P. BOLAND, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
Managers on the Part of the House 
CARL HAYDEN, 
LISTER HILL, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
KARL E. MUNDT, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 888), 
making continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1968, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 


CONTINUING RESOLUTION EXPIRATION DATE 


Amendment No. 1—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The dates mentioned in 
Amendment No. 1 to H.J. Res. 888 having 
passed, and Public Law 90-162, of November 
28, 1967 having already extended the expira- 
tion date to December 2, 1967, the conferees 
have agreed on the date of December 20, 
1967, and the managers on the part of the 
House will offer a motion to insert that date. 
It is hoped that Congress will have adjourned 
sine die before December 20, but the later 
date would provide a few extra days that 
could avoid a hiatus in obligating authority 
for the government programs and agencies 
operating under the interim authority. 


TITLE II—REDUCTIONS IN OBLIGATIONS AND 
EXPENDITURES 

Amendment No. 2.—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The Managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion incorporating 
a set of economy reduction provisions agreed 
upon by the conferees in the form of a sub- 
stitute for the several economy provisions 
contained in the House version, all of which 
were stricken by the Senate. The substitute 
to be offered would impose limitations on, 
and thus reduce, fiscal 1968 budgeted obliga- 
tions by not less than $9,000,000,000 which 
in turn would result in reducing fiscal 1968 
budgeted expenditures by not less than 
$4,000,000,000. 

These amounts are inclusive of the effect 
of Congressional actions to date in the 13 
appropriation bills that have been enacted— 
actions that have resulted in reductions in 
appropriation requests of about $4.6 billion 
with a consequent fiscal 1968 expenditure 
reduction effect of about $1.5 billion; it now 
looks like the total appropriation bill ac- 
tions, including the two bills still pending, 
may come close to $6,000,000,000 in appro- 
priation reductions and close to $2,000,000,000 
in fiscal 1968 expenditure reductions, 

Background of the motion to be offered 


While Congress throughout the year has 
recognized the need to effect economies and 
reduce Federal spending wherever it seemed 
reasonably possible to do so in actions on 
appropriation bills, and while considerable 
success has been attained as evidenced by the 
prospective appropriation reductions of close 
to $6,000,000,000 for fiscal 1968, the fact is 
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that current estimates of the size of the 
Federal budget deficit, recent upheavals in 
international monetary circles, continuing 
inflationary pressures, and increasing pres- 
sure on the dollar throughout the world, 
make it imperative that still further reduc- 
tions in Federal outlays be made. The fiscal 
outlook for 1968 is now vastly different than 
it was when the 1968 budget came last Janu- 
ary—a deficit in excess of perhaps $20 bil- 
lion in contrast to the original projection 
of $8.1 billion. 

It has become increasingly necessary in 
recent years to enact continuing resolutions 
in the latter months of each session of Con- 
gress to make funds available for depart- 
ments and agencies for which appropriation 
bills have not been passed by the beginning 
of the new fiscal year on July 1. Lack of more 
timely annual authorization for appropria- 
tions for many of these has been a major 
factor in these delays. Continuing resolutions 
for October and subsequent periods became 
the vehicle this year for various reduction 
proposals and expenditure limitations. 

It will be recalled that two continuing res- 
olutions (H.J. Res. 652 and H.J. Res. 804) 
making interim appropriations for July- 
August, and for September, for agencies of 
government for which regular 1968 appro- 
priation bills had not been enacted were 
processed through Congress without event. 

On September 27, however, by a record vote 
of 202 yeas to 181 nays, the House recom- 
mitted (without specific instructions) the 
October continuing resolution (H. J. Res. 849, 
H. Rept. 708). This recommittal action was 
a manifestation of desire in the House for 
further economies beyond the multi-billion 
dollar reductions already made, and in pros- 
pect, in the 15 appropriation bills. 

On October 3, the House adopted H.J. Res. 
853 (H. Rept. 724) which provided for the ex- 
tension of the continuing resolution expira- 
tion date to October 10 in lieu of October 31. 
On October 4, the Senate adopted H. J. Res. 
853, amended to extend the date through Oc- 
tober 23, and on the same day the House 
agreed to the Senate amendment and the 
resolution was enacted into law. 

On October 16, the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House, after considerable 
study of possible courses of action in response 
to the desires manifested by the House in 
recommitting the earlier resolution on Sep- 
tember 27, reported H.J. Res. 888 (H. Rept. 
785) which proposed to extend the date an- 
other 30 days—to November 23. It also in- 
cluded language— 

To temporarily curtail (for 30 days) the 
incurring of obligations for new construc- 
tion, research, demonstration, training, serv- 
ice, and similar activities not directly re- 
lated to the military effort in Southeast 
Asia; 

To reduce by 5 percent the funds for ci- 
vilian personnel, and require that all amounts 
withheld pursuant to the above requirements 
be rescinded; 

To reduce by 10 percent the funds for re- 
search and development, accompanied by re- 
scission language; and 

To so adjust program obligation schedules 
as to permit complete absorption of the ci- 
vilian pay increase that the House had re- 
cently voted. 

It was estimated to reduce budgeted ex- 
penditures by about $1.5 billion, or some- 
thing in that area, in fiscal 1968, in addition 
to the estimated fiscal 1968 expenditure re- 
duction approaching $2 billion as a result 
of actions in the 15 appropriation bills en- 
acted or to be enacted for 1968. 

On October 18, by record vote of 239 to 164, 
the House substituted for the committee 
propositions (except for the date of November 
23) an amendment intended to hold expendi- 
tures—by each department and agency—to 
the 1967 level (with a number of major ex- 
ceptions). Appended to the amendment was 
an overall ceiling of $131.5 billion on net ad- 
ministrative budget expenditures for fiscal 
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1968 except for those relating to our mili- 
tary effort in Southeast Asia. Also, a tem- 
porary obligation rate of not to exceed $2 
billion for the foreign assistance program 
was added, as was a 81.2 billion temporary 
obligation rate for the anti-poverty program. 

The best calculations available indicate 
that under the provisions of the resolution 
as passed by the House, fiscal 1968 budgeted 
expenditures would be reduced by roughly 
$7 billion, gross, against which would be off- 
set the 1968 expenditure value—estimated at 
close to $2 billion—that would result from 
appropriation bill reduction actions made or 
expected to be made. Thus the net additional 
spending reduction that would have result- 
ed was calculated at approximately $5 bil- 
lion. This was not a rescission of funds, but 
rather to some degree a postponement or 
deferral through limitations on department 
and agency spending during fiscal 1968. 

On October 20, the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations reported H.J. Res. 888, trim- 
ming the expiration date back to November 
15 (Amendment No. 1), and striking all of 
the House provisions relating to reduced ex- 
penditures, the expenditure ceiling, and tem- 
porary obligation rates. On October 25, the 
Senate passed H.J. Res. 888 as reported, by 
record vote 59 to 26, after rejecting various 
floor amendments. 

The conferees on H.J. Res. 888 have met 
a total of six times since late October. Due 
to the extremely complex and controversial 
nature of broad reduction propositions, and 
in view of the fact that it is closely related 
to the Administration’s pending tax sur- 
charge proposal, the conferees have experi- 
enced great difficulty in arriving at a final 
compromise. The Managers on the part of 
the House were committed to further ex- 
penditure reductions. The Senate conferees 
were governed somewhat by the rejection of 
such limitations during Senate consideration. 
The position of both sets of conferees was 
fully supported by strong votes by their 
respective bodies. 


The obligation and expenditure motion to 
be offered 

The conference agreement to be submitted 
in a motion to be offered in the House is 
estimated to result in an expenditure re- 
duction of approximately $4.1 billion below 
the President’s Budget request for fiscal 1968 
by reducing budgeted obligations in that 
fiscal year by not less than $9 billion. These 
are reductions from the budget amounts, 
and thus include—in the case of the $9 bil- 
lion—the 1968 obligations that will be re- 
duced by reason of the expected cuts by 
Congress of close to $6 billion in new appro- 
priation requests. And the $4.1 billion ex- 
penditure reduction figure would also thus 
include the effect of Congressional appro- 
priation reductions—of about $1.5 billion to 
date and perhaps $1.9 to $2.0 billion when 
the two appropriation bills still pending are 
cleared. Of course, the expenditure savings 
not realized in fiscal 1968 from the close to 
$6 billion cut would be realized in subse- 
quent fiscal years. 

For the most part, the specific substitute 
language agreed upon by the conferees is 
that language which was submitted by the 
Administration on November 29th as title 
II of the proposed “Tax Surcharge and Ex- 
penditure Reduction Act” legislation. Cer- 
tain perfecting amendments were agreed to 
in conference, but the basic thrust of the 
Administration's proposal has been main- 
tained. 

The substitute as agreed upon in confer- 
ence would establish a mandatory reduction 
in the obligations of each civilian department 
and agency of the Executive Branch in fiscal 
1968 by an amount equal to 2 percent of ob- 
ligations estimated in the budget for per- 
sonnel compensation and benefits, plus an 
amount equal to 10 percent of estimated 
budget obligations for other controllable 
items. Where Congress has reduced the ap- 
propriations of a department or agency by 
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more than the amounts specified in the 2% 
plus 10% formula, the more restrictive Con- 
gressional action would prevail. 

The substitute as agreed upon in con- 
ference is specific as to amounts of reduc- 
tions to be made at the department or agency 
level. The allocation of the reductions within 
the various departments and agencies would 
be determined by the officials of the depart- 
ments and agencies, and would be subject 
to the approval of the President. Personnel 
reductions are not absolutely mandatory, al- 
though undoubtedly in many cases reduc- 
tions will be made in civilian compensation 
costs. Departments and agencies may chocse 
to cut other expenses an amount equal to 2 
percent of personal services estimates and 
maintain personnel levels. Of course, no in- 
dividual employee's salary will be reduced by 
the operation of this title. 

Under the substitute agreed upon by the 
conferees, budgeted obligations of the De- 
partment of Defense will be reduced by an 
amount equal to 10 percent of the new ob- 
ligational authority for non-Vietnam pur- 
poses. It is anticipated that funds realized 
by the resultant defense savings and post- 
ponements will be utilized to cover added 
expenditures expected to be needed during 
the fiscal year 1968 for the war in Vietnam. 
Further, the substitute provides that the 
President may exempt from the operation of 
this title any obligations for national defense 
which he deems to be essential for the pur- 
poses of national defense. 

As is generally true in all such broadly 
based proposals, it is necessary to make some 
exceptions to the general rule, and to intro- 
duce some discretionary administrative flex- 
ibility, so as to prevent unintended harmful 
consequences in some instances. Accordingly, 
the substitute language agreed upon provides 
that the reduction provisions shall not apply 
to: 

1. Permanent appropriations (such as 
interest) ; 

2. Trust funds (social security, etc.); 

3. Items included in the budget as rela- 
tively uncontrollable” including, among 
others: 

a. Veterans pensions, compensation, and 
insurance. 

b. Public assistance grants. 

c. Farm price supports. 

d. Postal public service costs and revenue 
deficit. 

e. Health insurance payments to trust 
funds. 

f. The Legislative and Judiciary Branches. 

g. Interest (largely public debt). 

4. Programs, projects or purposes, the sum 
total of which may not exceed $300 million, 
which the President may exempt upon his 
determination that such exemption is vital 
to the national interest or security, except 
that no program, project, or purpose shall 
be funded in excess of amounts approved 
therefor by Congress. 

The substitute language of the resolution 
agreed upon further provides that, to the 
maximum extent practical, reductions in 
obligations for personnel shall be accom- 
plished by not filling vacancies, and that 
reductions in obligations for construction 
be accomplished, insofar as practical, by 
stretching out time schedules of starting 
new projects and performing on contracts so 
as not to preclude new construction starts. 

It is the sense of the conferees that, inso- 
far as practical, reductions made under this 
title shall be applied in such manner as to 
maintain the level of operation of any pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1968 at not less than 
that maintained in the fiscal year 1967, ex- 
cept where otherwise provided in the 1968 
appropriation bills or other Acts of Con- 
gress. 

The conferees fully realize that large re- 
ductions in obligations and expenditures 
cannot be accomplished without denying 
funds for purposes considered by many to 
be praiseworthy. Nevertheless, scal deficits 
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of the magnitude currently anticipated are 
recognized to hold some danger for the na- 
tion’s economic well-being, and therefore are 
unacceptable. The Executive Branch has 
urged that the Congress join in a program 
of fiscal restraint. 

There are those who would prefer deeper 
cuts. There are those who would prefer 
smaller cuts. There may be those who would 
prefer no further cuts. It is generally be- 
lieved, however, that the reductions which 
would be accomplished by the plan worked 
out by the conferees and proposed herewith 
is a proper and workable compromise. 


Text of substitute motion to be offered 


The full text of the substitute motion 
agreed upon by the conferees and to be of- 
fered in the motion follows: 


“TITLE II—REDUCTIONS IN OBLIGATIONS AND 
EXPENDITURES 


“Sec. 201. In view of developments which 
constitute a threat to the economy with re- 
sulting inflation, the Congress hereby finds 
and determines that, taking into account ac- 
tion on appropriation bills to date, Federal 
obligations and expenditures in controllable 
programs for the fiscal year 1968 should be 
reduced by no less than $9 billion and $4 bil- 
lion, respectively, below the President’s 
budget requests. The limitations hereafter 
required are necessary for that purpose. 

“Sec. 202. (a) During the fiscal year 1968, 
no department or agency of the Executive 
Branch of the Government shall incur obli- 
gations in excess of the lesser of 

“(1) the aggregate amount available to 
each such department or agency as obliga- 
tional authority in the fiscal year 1968 
through appropriation acts or other laws, or 

“(2) an amount determined by reducing 
the aggregate budget estimate of obligations 
for such department or agency in the fiscal 
year 1968 by— 

“(i) 2 percent of the amount included in 
such estimate for personnel compensation 
and benefits, plus 

u) 10 percent of the amount included in 
such estimates for objects other than per- 
sonnel compensation and benefits. 

“(b) As used in this section. the terms 
‘obligational authority’ and ‘budget esti- 
mate of obligations’ include authority de- 
rived from, and estimates of reservations to 
be made and obligations to be incurred pur- 
suant to, appropriations and authority to 
enter into contracts in advance of appropria- 
tions. 

“(c) The references in this section to 
budget estimates of obligations are to such 
estimates as contained in the Budget Ap- 
pendix for the fiscal year 1968 (House Docu- 
ment No. 16, goth Congress, Ist Session), 
as amended during the first session of the 
90th Congress. 

“Sec. 203. (a) This title shall not apply to 
obligations for (1) permanent appropria- 
tions, (2) trust funds, (3) items included 
under the heading ‘relatively uncontrol- 
lable’ in the table appearing on page 14 of 
the Budget for the fiscal year 1968 (House 
Document No. 15, Part 1, goth Congress, 1st 
Session), and other items required by law 
in the fiscal year 1968, or (4) programs, proj- 
ects, or purposes, not exceeding $300,000,000 
in the aggregate, determined by the Presi- 
dent to be vital to the national interest or 
security, except that no program, project, or 
purpose shall be funded in excess of amounts 
approved therefor by Congress. 

“(b) This title shall not be so applied as 
to require a reduction in obligations for na- 
tional defense exceeding 10 percent of the 
new obligational authority (excluding spe- 
cial Vietnam costs) requested in the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1968 (House Documents 
Nos. 15, Part 1, and 16), as amended during 
the first session of the 90th Congress: Pro- 
vided, That the President may exempt from 
the operation of this Title any obligations 
for national defense which he deems to be 
essential for the purposes of national defense. 
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“Sec. 204, In the administration of any 
program as to which (1) the amount of ob- 
ligations is limited by section 202(a)(2) of 
this title, and (2) the allocation, grant, ap- 
portionment, or other distribution of funds 
among recipients is required to be deter- 
mined by application of a formula involving 
the amount appropriated or otherwise made 
available for distribution, the amount avail- 
able for obligation as limited by that section 
or as determined by the head of the agency 
concerned pursuant to that section shall be 
substituted for the amount appropriated or 
otherwise made available in the application 
of the formula. 

“Src. 205. To the maximum extent practi- 
cal, reductions in obligations for personnel 
compensation and benefits under this title 
shall be accomplished by not filling vacan- 
cles. Insofar as practical, reductions in ob- 
ligations for construction under this title 
may be made by stretching out the time 
schedule of starting new projects and per- 
forming on contracts so as not to require the 
elimination of new construction starts. 

“Src. 206. The amount of any appropriation 
or authorization which (1) is unused because 
of the limitation on obligations imposed by 
section 202 (a) (2) of this title and (2) would 
not be available for use after June 30, 1968, 
shall be used only for such purposes and in 
such manner and amount as may be pre- 
scribed by law in the second session of the 
90th Congress.” 

GEORGE Manon, 

MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 

Epwarp P. BOLAND, 

Wr11aM H. NATCHER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 1: On page 1, lines 
5 and 6, strike out “November 23, 1967,” and 
insert “November 15, 1967.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 1 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken and inserted by said 


amendment, insert the following: “December 
20, 1967.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 2: On page 1, line 
6, strike out all after 1967“ over to, and 
including line 13 on page 3. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON OF TEXAS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 2, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken by said amendment, 
insert: 

“TITLE II—REDUCTIONS IN OBLIGATIONS AND 

EXPENDITURES 

“Sec. 201. In view of developments which 
constitute a threat to the economy with re- 
sulting inflation, the Congress hereby finds 
and determines that, taking into account 
action on appropriation bills to date, Federal 
obligations and expenditures in controliable 
programs for the fiscal year 1968 should be 
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reduced by no less than $9 billion and 84 
billion, respectively, below the President’s 
budget requests. The limitations hereafter 
required are necessary for that purpose, 

“Sec. 202. (a) During the fiscal year 1968, 
no department or agency of the Executive 
Branch of the Government shall incur obli- 
gations in excess of the lesser of — 

“(1) the aggregate amount available to 
each such department or agency as obliga- 
tional authority in the fiscal year 1968 
through appropriation acts or other laws, or 

“(2) an amount determined by reducing 
the aggregate budget estimate of obligations 
for such department or agency in the fiscal 
year 1968 by— 

“(i) 2 percent of the amount included in 
such estimate for personal compensation and 
benefits, plus 

„u) 10 percent of the amount included 
in such estimate for objects other than 
personnel compensation and benefits. 

“(b) As used in this section, the terms 
“obligational authority” and “budget esti- 
mate of obligations” include authority de- 
rived from, and estimates of reservations to 
be made and obligations to be incurred pur- 
suant to, appropriations and authority to 
enter into contracts in advance of appro- 
priations. 

“(c) The references in this section to 
budget estimates of obligations are to such 
estimates as contained in the Budget Ap- 
pendix for the fiscal year 1968 (House Docu- 
ment No. 16, goth Congress, Ist Session), as 
amended during the first session of the 90th 
Congress. 

“Sec, 203. (a) This title shall not apply 
to obligations for (1) permanent appropri- 
ations, (2) trust funds, (3) items included 
under the heading “relatively uncontrol- 
lable in the table appearing on page 14 of 
the Budget for the fiscal year 1968 (House 
Document No, 15, Part 1, goth Congress, Ist 
Session), and other items required by law 
in the fiscal year 1968, or (4) programs, 
projects, or purposes, not exceeding $300,- 
000,000 in the aggregate, determined by the 
President to be vital to the national in- 
terest or security, except that no program, 
project, or purpose shall be funded in excess 
of amounts approved therefor by Congress. 

“(b) This title shall not be so applied 
as to require a reduction in obligations for 
national defense exceeding 10 percent of the 
new obligational authority (excluding spe- 
cial Vietnam costs) requested in the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1968 (House Documents 
Nos. 15, Part 1, and 16), as amended during 
the first session of the 90th Congress: Pro- 
vided, That the President may exempt from 
the operation of this title any obligations 
for national defense which he deems to be 
essential for the purposes of national de- 
fense. 

“Sec. 204. In the administration of any 
program as to which (1) the amount of ob- 
ligations is limited by section 202(a) (2) of 
this title, and (2) the allocation, grant, 
apportionment, or other distribution of 
funds among recipients is required to be 
determined by application of a formula in- 
volving the amount appropriated or other- 
wise made available for distribution, the 
amount available for obligation as limited 
by that section or as determined by the head 
of the agency concerned pursuant to that 
section shall be substituted for the amount 
appropriated or otherwise made available in 
the application of the formula. 

“Src, 205. To the maximum extent practi- 
cal, reductions in obligations for personnel 
compensation and benefits under this title 
shall be accomplished by not filling vacan- 
cies. Insofar as practical, reductions in ob- 
ligations for construction under this title 
may be made by stretching out the time 


the elimination of new construction starts. 
“Sec. 206. The amount of any appropria- 
tion or authorization which (1) is unused 
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because of the limitation on obligations im- 
posed by section 202 (a) (2) of this title and 
(2) would not be available for use after 
June 30, 1968, shall be used only for such 
purposes and in such manner and amount as 
may be prescribed by law in the second ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 888, as Members know, 
is the continuing resolution which was 
approved by the House on October 18. 
As passed by the House on that date, the 
continuing resolution carried a number 
of economy provisions which provided 
for many sharp reductions in expendi- 
tures. 

This proposal went to the other body, 
and the other body rejected all of the 
proposals in the continuing resolution of 
the House, including the date of effec- 
tiveness and also the economy reduc- 
tions. 

We went to conference, then, with the 
other body, and we met six times, We 
made no headway. We were deadlocked. 
The House conferees insisted on making 
sharp reductions in both obligational au- 
thority and expenditures. We could not 
come to an agreement with the other 
body. 

Finally, last week we did achieve a 
meeting of the minds, and the amend- 
ment which has just been presented pro- 
vides for certain economy actions ap- 
proved by a majority of the conferees of 
both Houses. 

I should point out to the Members of 
the House that Congress has already— 
in 13 bills enacted—reduced appropria- 
tions by about $4.6 billion. It is expected 
that on the supplemental bill—largely 
for antipoverty programs—and on the 
foreign aid bill, further reductions will 
be made in appropriations, which would 
bring the total for the year to something 
close to $6 billion. 

EFFECT OF ECONOMY PROVISIONS 


Now, what does the proposal which is 
before us today do? We have yet to act 
in conference, of course, on the foreign 
aid appropriation bill and the antipov- 
erty appropriations, so what does this do 
to the other programs? 

It simply says that there shall be a 
reduction in obligations for each civilian 
department and agency of the Govern- 
ment equal to 2 percent of the amount 
included in the 1968 budget for that de- 
partment or agency for personnel com- 
pensation and benefits, plus an amount 
equal to 10 percent of the budget request 
for all other controllable items. The sum 
of the two amounts—2 percent for per- 
sonnel and 10 percent for all other 
items—is the reduction required of each 
agency. In the Defense Department, all 
items connected with the war in Vietnam 
are exempted and a reduction of 10 per- 
cent is made in total obligations for all 
other programs. 

It is also provided that in any instance 
in which an agency has been cut by con- 
gressional actions by an amount in ex- 
cess of the cut for that agency under 
the 2 percent plus 10 percent“ formula, 
the congressional action governs and no 
further cut is imposed by the resolution. 

These cuts would be assigned, as I 
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said, to each agency and each depart- 
ment of the Government. We would not 
go into each appropriation item within 
a department or agency but we would as- 
sign these reductions to each depart- 
ment and to each Government agency. 

Programs such as those for veterans, 
others of a like nature, interest on the 
debt, and so forth, many of which are 
considered as relatively uncontrollable, 
are necessarily excluded. But with a 
blanket approach such as this and in the 
closing days of the session, it was neces- 
sary to give some leeway to the Execu- 
tive. So a provision is included, in the 
amendment to the resolution which has 
been read, which provides for exemptions 
which could be applied by the President 
to the extent of $300 million throughout 
all of the agencies of the Government. 

So it is felt that even with this reduc- 
tion it should be possible for the Execu- 
tive to administer the proposal without 
doing irreparable injury to any worth- 
while measure or program. This measure 
would be equivalent to a further reduc- 
tion in appropriations of very roughly 
$3 billion plus. This would bring to more 
than $9 billion the reduction in the 
President’s January budget, which is 
something that, insofar as I know, has 
not been achieved by the Congress for 
many, many years. So this would be more 
or less a landmark action by the Con- 
gress from the standpoint of reducing 
obligational authority. 


EXPLANATION OF CONFERENCE ECONOMY 
PROPOSED 


The statement of the managers on the 
part of the House contains a summary 
of the provisions proposed. I will include 
that summary in the Recorp at this 
point: 

The conference agreement to be submitted 
in a motion to be offered in the House is 
estimated to result in an expenditure reduc- 
tion of approximately $4.1 billion below the 
President’s budget request for fiscal 1968 by 
reducing budgeted obligations in that fiscal 
year by not less than $9 billion. These are 
reductions from the budget amounts, and 
thus include—in the case of the $9 billion— 
the 1968 obligations that will be reduced 
by reason of the expected cuts by Congress 
of close to $6 billion in new appropriation 
requests. And the $4.1 billion expenditure re- 
duction figure would also thus include the 
effect of congressional appropriation reduc- 
tions—of about $1.5 billion to date and per- 
haps $1.9 to $2.0 billion when the two ap- 
propriation bills still pending are cleared. 
Of course, the expenditure savings not 
realized in fiscal 1968 from the close to $6 
billion cut would be realized in subsequent 
fiscal years. 

For the most part, the specific substitute 
language agreed upon by the conferees is that 
language which was submitted by the admin- 
istration on November 29 as title II of the 
pro Tax Surcharge and Expenditure 
Reduction Act legislation. Certain perfecting 
amendments were agreed to in conference, 
but the basic thrust of the administration’s 
proposal has been maintained. 

The substitute as agreed upon in confer- 
ence would establish a mandatory reduction 
in the obligations of each civilian department 
and agency of the executive branch in fiscal 
1968 by an amount equal to 2 percent of 
obligations estimated in the budget for per- 
sonnel compensation and benefits, plus an 
amount equal to 10 percent of estimated 
budget obligations for other controllable 
items, Where Congress has reduced the ap- 
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propriations of a department or agency by 
more than the amounts s in the 
2-plus-10-percent formula, the more restric- 
tive congressional action would prevail. 

The substitute as agreed upon in confer- 
ence is specific as to amounts of reductions 
to be made at the department or agency 
level. The allocation of the reductions within 
the various departments and agencies would 
be determined by the officials of the depart- 
ments and agencies, and would be subject 
to the approval of the President. Personnel 
reductions are not absolutely mandatory, al- 
though undoubtedly in many cases reduc- 
tions will be made in civilian compensation 
costs. Departments and agencies may choose 
to cut other expenses an amount equal to 
2 percent of personal services estimates and 
maintain personnel levels. Of course, no in- 
dividual employee's salary will be reduced 
by the operation of this title. 

Under the substitute agreed upon by the 
conferees, budgeted obligations of the De- 
partment of Defense will be reduced by an 
amount equal to 10 percent of the new obli- 
gational authority for non-Vietnam purposes. 
It is anticipated that funds realized by the 
resultant defense sayings and postpone- 
ments will be utilized to cover added ex- 
penditures expected to be needed during the 
fiscal year 1968 for the war in Vietnam. Fur- 
ther, the substitute provides that the Presi- 
dent may exempt from the operation of this 
title any obligations for national defense 
which he deems to be essential for the pur- 
poses of national defense. 

As is generally true in all such broadly 
based proposals, it is necessary to make some 
exceptions to the general rule, and to in- 
troduce some discretionary administrative 
flexibility, so as to prevent unintended harm- 
ful consequences in some instances. Accord- 
ingly, the substitute language agreed upon 
provides that the reduction provisions shall 
not apply to— 

(1) Permanent appropriations (such as 
interest) ; 

(2) Trust funds (social security, etc.): 

(3) Items included in the budget as “rela- 
tively uncontrollable” including, among 
others— 

(a) Veterans pensions, compensation, and 
insurance, 

(b) Public assistance grants, 

(c) Farm price supports, 

(&) Postal public service costs and revenue 
deficit, 

(e) Health insurance payments to trust 
funds, 

(J) The legislative and judiciary branches, 

(g) Interest (largely public debt); and 

(4) Programs, projects or purposes, the sum 
total of which may not exceed $300 million, 
which the President may exempt upon his 
determination that such exemption is vital 
to the national interest or security, except 
that no program, project, or purpose shall 
be funded in excess of amounts approved 
therefor by Congress. 

The substitute language of the resolution 
agreed upon further provides that, to the 
maximum extent practical, reductions in 
Obligations for personnel shall be accom- 
plished by not filling vacancies, and that re- 
ductions in obligations for construction be 
accomplished, insofar as practical, by stretch- 
ing out time schedules of starting new 
projects and performing on contracts so as 
not to preclude new construction starts. 

It is the sense of the conferees that, insofar 
as practical, reductions made under this 
title shall be applied in such manner as to 
maintain the level of operation of any pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1968 at not less than that 
maintained in the fiscal year 1967, except 
where otherwise provided in the 1968 appro- 
priation bills or other acts of Congress. 


A more detailed list of “uncontrollable 
accounts” as set forth on page 14 of 
the budget for 1968 follows: 
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“UNCONTROLLABLE” ACCOUNTS 

Legislative Branch, 

The Judiciary. 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Disaster relief. 

Asian Development Bank. 

Investment in Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Subscription to the International Develop- 
ment Association. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Sugar Act program. 

Conservation reserve program. 

Commodity Credit Corporation: Reim- 
bursement for net realized losses; military 
housing, barter and exchange; National Wool 
Act; research to increase domestic consump- 
tion of farm commodities; export credit sales 
program; bartered materials for supplemental 
stockpile. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Maritime—Operating-differential subsidies 
(liquidation of contract authorization). 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

Grants for rehabilitation services and fa- 
cilities. 

Retired pay for commissioned officers. 

Payment to trust funds for health insur- 
ance for the aged. 

Payment to trust funds for military serv- 
ice credits. 

Grants to States for public assistance. 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Low-rent public housing—Annual con- 
tributions. 

Federal Housing Administration fund, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Oregon and California grant lands. 

Range improvements. 

Bureau of Land Management permanent 
appropriations. 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs other miscellane- 
ous appropriations. 

Internal revenue collections for Virgin Is- 
lands. 

Administration of Pribilof Islands. 

Promote and develop fishery products and 
research pertaining to American fisheries. 

Appalachian region fish and wildlife res- 
toration projects. 

Anadromous and Great Lakes fisheries con- 
servation. 

Payment to Alaska from Pribilof Islands 
fund. 


Federal aid in fish restoration and man- 
agement. 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration. 
National wildlife refuge fund. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees and ex-servicemen. 
Claims and expenses, employees’ compen- 
sation. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Contributions to the postal fund. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Contributions to international organiza- 
tions. 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Coast Guard—Retired pay of commissioned 
officers. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Claims, judgments, and relief acts. 
Interest on uninvested funds. 
Refunding internal revenue collections, 
interest. 
Internal revenue collections for Puerto 
Rico. 
Interest on the public debt. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Compensation and pensions. 
Readjustment benefits. 

Veterans insurance and indemnities. 
Veterans reopened insurance fund. 
Veterans special term insurance fund. 
Servicemen’s group life insurance fund, 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Payments to air carriers (liquidation of 
contract authorization). 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Payments to trust funds. 
SMALL BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 
Disaster loan fund. 
Prepared by Bureau of the Budget, De- 
cember 4, 1967. 


All Members know that when you re- 
duce appropriations you do not reduce 
spending by the same amount in the 
same year. There is a rough rule of 
thumb as to the whole budget that only 
about 70 percent of the funds appropri- 
ated for a given year will be expended in 
that same year. The remainder is car- 
ried over for expenditure on long-range 
type programs for future years. 

So what we do here with this joint res- 
olution is to wrap up the economy fight 
and end temporarily, until next session, 
the battle on spending. And we say that 
those of us who believe in economy have 
put our foot down, for this session of 
the Congress, and we will reduce ap- 
propriations or obligations in excess of $9 
billion and will reduce spending below 
the President’s budget, that is, his pres- 
ent forecast—the one given to the Con- 
gress on November 29—by more than $4 
billion. 

The following table compares the ob- 
ligation and expenditures in the Jan- 
uary budget as revised in August, the 
total requirements based on estimates 
on November 29, the reductions under 
the 2-percent-to-10-percent formula and 
the revised estimates for fiscal year 1968. 
It also shows the application of the cut 
to controllable civilian and non-Viet- 
nam defense programs. 


1968 OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES (JANUARY BUDGET AS REVISED NOV. 29) 


Un billions of dollars] 
January budget as revised Additional estimated Total requirements Reduction by 2-and 10-percent Revised estimate 
in August requirements provisions 
Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures 
— civilian programs. 38.4 22.2 38.1 22.2 —3.6 —2.1 34.5 . 
—— s 54.1 50.4 54. 1 50.4 —5.4 —2.0 48.7 ie 
Foreign —5.— military 6 8 6 8 S 5 se 
Subtotal__........... 93.1 73.4 92.8 73.4 —9.1 —4.1 83.7 69. 3 
Defense Vietnam 20.8 21.9 23.8 1 ˙ A 23.8 23.9 
—— on —.— 30. 5 45.5 32,2 ——. 32.2 3 47,2 
sal 
e e nee es 11 3 11 S 11 3 
145. 5 136. 5 149.9 1140. 2 —9.1 —4.1 140.8 25136. 1 
1 following table: res do not include an estimated additional 000 of ditures 
e 5 {In millions of dollars] 4 — be inthe picture if Congress falls to enact certain ig ta nas Bakion in the fira 
Amount budget, as follows: 
672 Un millions of dollars} 

Amount 

217 Defense Production Act (cancel interest on Treasury borrowings) 53 

assistance gra 475 REA revolving fund and user cha Aay „„ È 213 

Treasury: Interest of meins — A TENEAT ETIEN R 200 Interior, power — . 3 c 78 

VA: Compensation, pensions, and insurance -$ 127 activities and ot and public land highways.. 171 

All other. 49 Treasury, m — 4 al F 22 

7 5 Interfund trai jjustments (net r 7 

2 These sane vary slightly from Budget Bureau tables due to rounding. 3 544 


Mr. Speaker, this is all we could 
achieve in the conference with the other 
body. It was this or nothing. It was this, 
or a continuation of the stalemate that 
began in the middle of October of this 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, it was the feeling of the 
majority of the conferees that we should 
not eg away and leave an economy pro- 

posel hanging. It was considered by a 
majority of the conferees that we should 
act responsibly. We interpreted respon- 


sible action as bringing back home re- 
solution of the controversy. We did not 
get what we had in the original economy 
provision; no more than the original 
economy recommendation by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was achieved. 

As the Members of the House will recall, 
on October 18, when the original econ- 
omy provision was pending before the 
House of Representatives, the proposal 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
would have cut about $1.5 billion, and 


I shall not go into the details of that 
proposed cut at this point. However, there 
was a substitute offered here on the floor 
on October 18 and agreed to which 
changed that. But, now, do we want to 
go home, insofar as this proposal is con- 
cerned, without having taken final and 
definite action thereon, or do we want 
to obtain something by way of further 
reductions? 

Mr. Speaker, as I pointed out earlier, 
a continuing resolution with the compro- 
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mise economy provisions in the pending 
motion has been difficult to attain. It has 
been long sought by the House conferees 
in Senate-House conferences. We met six 
times over a period of several weeks. We 
searched; we explored; we considered. 
We traveled a long and tortuous road to 
reach this agreement which presents to 
you a set of rather specific economies. 
H. J. RES. 888 AS IT PASSED THE HOUSE 


The original version of House Joint 
Resolution 888, which was approved by 
the Appropriations Committee and sub- 
mitted to the House for action, provided 
for sharp reducticns in Government per- 
sonnel, a 10-percent reduction in re- 
search and development funds, and the 
absorption of $625 million in pay in- 
creases for the departments and agen- 
cies. The economies were considerable 
and they were rather well pinpointed. 

The resolution in this form was not 
acceptable to the House and it was struck 
out on a rollcall vote in favor of a sub- 
stitute proposal. The vote came on Octo- 
ber 18 and the substitute was approved 
by 239 for and 164 against. 

The substitute was adopted without 
any of the usual formal background 
hearings, and so forth. At the time the 
House voted on the measure on October 
18, the actual effect which would have 
resulted, by program and activity, in the 
event the provision was enacted into law 
was not known with any degree of preci- 
sion or reliability. Since that time, the 
matter has been thoroughly studied and 
researched and the House is entitled to 
know what our best calculations are as to 
what the effect would have been, in more 
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detail, of the enactment into law of the 
economy provisions of the House version 
of the continuing resolution. 

The 239 Members who voted for the 
House substitute to the committee rec- 
ommendation and those who voted 
against the substitute are entitled to 
know its effects. It is now calculated that, 
had the House version of House Joint 
Resolution 888 been enacted, Federal ex- 
penditures would have been reduced by 
some $7 billion, including cuts already 
made or anticipated in appropriation 
bills. The effect of the substitute would 
be to make additional expenditure cuts 
in the sum of about $5.2 billion. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
recommendations of October 16, which 
were rejected, would have provided ex- 
penditure reductions of some $1.5 billion 
over and above appropriation bill reduc- 
tions. 

The substitute version of the contin- 
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uing resolution was far from perfect but 
it would have achieved additional econ- 
omies. But I would point out that the 
economies which would be achieved in 
the substitute conference agreement in 
the pending motion total $2.6 billion be- 
yond those already made in the 13 ap- 
propriation bills enacted. Of course, we 
are going to make additional savings in 
the two bills still pending, foreign aid 
and anti-poverty. 
COMPARISON OF ECONOMY PROPOSALS 


I am placing in the Recorp at this 
point a table showing the approximate 
effect of the reductions recommended by 
the committee on October 16 and a tab- 
ulation of the reductions which might 
have been achieved by the October 18 
substitute over and above the reductions 
made in the regular appropriations proc- 
ess, as compared with the reductions 
made by the motion now before the 
House: 


APPROXIMATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1968 DOLLAR VALUE OF THE JOINT RESOLUTION AS REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS, OCT. 16, 1967 


Section 


3. Civilian personnel costs, 5 percent from the budget estimates 
(with exceptions). 


Defense, — Southeast Asia 
— TA i ar tee hae 


4. Cost of increased civilian pay, absorb all of it (House version) 


5. Research and development 10 percent from the budget estimates 
limited enceptions )))) 


** — sea me made — — ls 
ross regular value com 
bills by House yË 

ae $900,000,000  —$340, 000,000 $560, 000, 000 

300,000,000 1886, 000, 000 134, 000, 000 

600, 000, 000 2472.000000 23.600000 

625, 000, 00% ũ¶ꝶ0ꝶnʒrn EI 625, 000, 000 

aoa 1, 325, 000,000 —1, 000, 000, 000 325, 000, 000 

000, 000 —164, 000, 000 17⁰ 000 

985, 000, 000 2038.000000 143.600.600 

2, 850,000,000 —1. 340,000, 000 1, 510, 000, 000 


CONTINUING RESOLUTION (HJ. RES. 888)—ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE REDUCTIONS 


Un thousands of dollars} 
Fiscal 1967 actual Fiscal 1968 adminis- Estimate of Approximate additional Expenditure reductions 
administrative trative budget expenditure expenditure reductions in conference agree- 
* . — an ratio 3 e~ — 2 — tio 
res ve appro n use made in appropriation 
Nov. 29, 1967) > Pris Oct. 1 Bins 
E a e AE ae as E E EE EA AE 249,679 269, 564 
C REE WOE «. 87, 098 95, 887 
Executive Office of 27,776 28, 204 
Funds 55888 to the President. 4, 097, 896 5, 089, 202 
Department of Agriculture... 5, 817, 133 7, 152, 805 
Departa of Commerce. 756, 649 998, 865 
Defense, oad 8 87, 570, 472 74, 300, 000 
ne i nl ot es 
a — 

Housing and Us D 520, 348 607, 696 
55 0 858 57758 
. . ee 506, 425 555, 780 
Post Office 1, 182, 581 606, 218 
—— 1,468 065 1, 308, 660 
Hens an „ to 

Atomic Commission „ „ 
es l Services Administration -~ ET 710,480 
National Aeronautics and Space Administr: 5, 597 5, 300, 000 
Veterans’ Administration ----- 6, 194, 507 6, 330, 000 
465, 947 559, 458 
83, 601 126, 760 
—674, 878 —681, 957 


Total Diiia 
Adjusted to reflect estimates on 2 appropriations not yet passed: 
OEO (final supplem: 


Sup — —— 


nee approximation) — 


1 Reflected in figures for other independent agencies. 
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I would call your attention to a few of 
the estimated additional reductions from 
the President’s budget expenditure esti- 
mates which would have been made by 
the resolution as passed by the House on 
October 18. 

For examples: 

An additional cut of $600,306,000 in 
Agriculture Department programs. 

An additional cut of $107,262,000 on the 
Corps of Engineers-Rivers and Harbors, 
and so forth. 

An additional cut of $893,751,000 in 
Health, Education, and Welfare funds 
for health, school support, and so forth. 

An additional cut of $388,671,000 in 
Housing and Urban Development’s vari- 
ous urban aid programs. 

An additional cut of $108,232,000 in 
Interior programs. 

An additional cut of $77,713,000 in 
atomic energy funds 

An additional cut of $169,513,000 in 
the Commerce Department. 

“CONTROLLABLE” ITEMS OR PROGRAMS 


I will insert a more detailed list of the 
many items that would have been sub- 
ject to reduction in the discretion of the 
department and agency heads under 
House Joint Resolution 888 as passed by 
the House on October 18. It is impossible 
to state with complete accuracy a precise 
item-by-item allocation of the reductions 
which might have been made by depart- 
ment and agency heads in assigning the 
required reductions. However, items sub- 
ject to possible reduction in the several 
agencies and departments are listed be- 
low: 

AREAS OF POSSIBLE REDUCTION IN 1968 EsTI- 
MATED EXPENDITURES BY H. J. Res. 888 As 
PASSED BY HOUSE, OCTOBER 18, 1967 
Legislative branch. 

The Judiciary (excluding retired pay). 

Executive Office of the President. 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Office of Economic Opportunity (exclud- 
ing loans), military assistance, economic as- 
sistance (excluding loans), other. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Research and pest control programs, State 
experiment stations, extension services, soil 
conservation programs (including P.L. 566 
watershed program), special milk program, 
school lunch program, food stamp program, 
section 32 programs, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Sugar Act program, Agricultural Con- 
servation Program (ACP), Cropland Adjust- 
ment Program (CAP), Foreign Assistance 
Programs (P.L. 480), Farmers Home Admin- 
istration (including community development 
programs), other. 

COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 

Bureau of the Census; Economic Develop- 
ment Assistance (excluding loans); promo- 
tion of Industry and Commerce; Weather 
Bureau (excluding retired pay;)* Patent 
Office; Maritime Administration; other. 

- Defense, Military (excluding military & 
retired pay and Southeast Asia). 

Defense, Civil (excluding Panama Canal 
Company). 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE DEPARTMENT 

Food and Drug Administration; Office of 
Education (excluding loans); Vocational Re- 


Now designated as Environmental 
Science Services Administration” which in- 
cludes Weather Bureau, Coast & Geodetic 
Survey, and Central Radio Propagation 
Laboratory—formerly in Bureau of Standards. 

*Includes funds for elementary and sec- 
ondary education, impacted areas, higher 
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habilitation Administration; Public Health 
Service (excluding retired pay);* Grants for 
Maternal and Child Welfare; Other, Welfare 
Administration; Other. 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Urban renewal programs; low-rent public 
housing; urban mass transportation; open 
space land programs; water and sewer facili- 
ties; city demonstration programs; other. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (excluding loans) ; 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation; Geological 
Survey (excluding loans); Bureau of Mines; 
National Park Service; Fish and Wildlife (ex- 
cluding loans); Water pollution control; 
Other. 
JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service; Federal 
Prison Systems; Other. 
LABOR DEPARTMENT 
Manpower development and training; La- 
bor-management relations; Wage and Hour 
Division; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Other. 
STATE DEPARTMENT 
Administration of foreign affairs; Contri- 
butions to international organizations; Edu- 
cation exchange; Other. 
Atomic Energy Commission (excluding 
weapons program). 
General Services Administration. 
OTHER INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
National Science Foundation; Selective 
Service System; U.S. Information Agency; 
Water Resources Council. 
District of Columbia. 
SPECIAL ALLOWANCES 
Civilian and military pay increases; Short 
fall in asset sales; Contingencies. 
EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 


The very able ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, my 
good friend from Ohio, Frank Bow, pro- 
poses to offer an amendment which 
would place an overall unallocated ceil- 
ing on total expenditures for fiscal year 
1968. As I understand it, his proposal 
would further reduce expenditures in the 
fiscal year by an additional $1,600,000,000 
more than the reductions agreed to in 
conference. 

My friend from Ohio is interested in 
expenditure ceilings. But as the gentle- 
man knows, at the present time the book- 
keeping in the Federal Government is 
based on obligations. At the end of this 
month, one-half of the fiscal year will 
have passed. It is not reasonably possible 
to establish the physical bookkeeping ma- 
chinery necessary to place meaningful 
expenditure controls on the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the remainder of fiscal year 
1968. 

Mr. Speaker, a vote for further reduc- 
tions in the pending resolution at this 
time would only appear on the surface 
to be a vote for a further reduction. It 
would, in view of the practicalities of the 
congressional situation, be a vote for-no 
reduction at all. My point is that it would 
be impossible to get agreement at this 
time for further reductions in a House- 
Senate conference and the passage of 


educational activities, vocational education, 
libraries and community services, and educa- 
tion for the handicapped. 

*Includes National Institutes of Health, 
Hill-Burton hospital construction, commu- 
nity health services, disease prevention and 
environmental control, Indian health activi- 
ties, and mental health programs. 
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any further economy resolution would be 
jeopardized. 


EXPENDITURE TREND 


I should add, however, that even with 
the reductions which Congress has 
achieved this year in expenditures, in- 
cluding the $4.1 billion reduction con- 
templated by the pending motion, we 
must face up to the sobering and disturb- 
ing fact that budget expenditures in 
fiscal 1968 are estimated to exceed ex- 
penditures in 1967 by as much as $10.5 
billion. 

Of course, the war is responsible for 
much of the increase, but the American 
people need to be aware of the sharp up- 
ward trend in Federal spending. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
D Mamon] for yielding to me at this 

e. 

I am not completely clear in my own 
mind as to how this reduction affects the 
expenditure rate that was estimated in 
the original budget which was submitted 
by the President in January. I say this 
especially in view of the fact that when 
the Labor-HEW appropriation bill was 
on the floor of the House for considera- 
tion, I estimated at that time that the 
expenditures included in the President’s 
budget were understated—the amount of 
money that would be expended by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare were understated by over $1 
billion. It is my opinion that at the pres- 
ent time the figure could well be $1.5 
billion. 

Further, the President of the United 
States has underestimated his expendi- 
tures in that Department by that amount 
with reference to the controlled items, 
as well as having underestimated ex- 
penditures in the Department of De- 
fense, the subcommittee for which the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas is 
chairman. Certainly, the Department of 
Defense has underestimated its expendi- 
tures by at least $4 billion and, probably, 
by $6.7 billion. 

How does this reduction affect this mis- 
statement of expenditures on behalf of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MAHON. The President’s spend- 
ing budget, his administrative budget, 
which was sent up here in January, esti- 
mated spending as I recall, at $135 bil- 
lion. It was revised upward in early Au- 
gust by about $1.5 million by reason of 
the initial support required for farm 
programs, and by reason of additional 
funds required for public assistance, as 
well as a large additional sum in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
ea enor appropriation bill, and the 

e. 

Mr. LAIRD. I understand that the 
budget document has not been amended. 
Either he will amend his expenditure 
budget or his new obligational authority 
budget and, therefore, he has to send up 
some additional requests. 

Is he saving those requests until next 
year? 

Mr. MAHON. What I am saying is that 
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the present estimate is that the budget— 
without the economy action of the Con- 
gress and the Executive—the spending 
budget for fiscal 1968 will be about $140 
billion, plus. The pending amendment 
represents a $4 billion cut in spending 
below the estimate which was submitted 
by the Bureau of the Budget. So, the re- 
vised spending budget, or the spending 
figure—whether you choose to call it the 
“budget” or not—is $136 billion, plus, if 
we achieve the economies proposed in 
the appropriation bills which we have 
heretofore passed and the reductions 
proposed here today. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would hope that we 
could achieve these additional reductions. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, many of these 
items are obligational items which are 
cut back 2 percent plus 10 percent, as I 
understand it. In other words, every item 
that is a controllable item is cut to that 
extent, unless it was cut by a larger 
amount by the Congress itself. 

My question is on the original House- 
passed resolution wherein we gave dis- 
cretion within the executive branch of 
the Government insofar as the overall 
expenditure level is concerned. There are 
some items that are very close, for which 
the administrators of the various pro- 
grams and items involved have given us a 
very accurate estimate. I would put the 
Department of State budget in that cate- 
gory. It is a very tight budget. There are 
not many areas insofar as personnel and 
other items are concerned that can prob- 
ably be cut that much. 

What leeway is there in this resolution 
on the executive branch? 

Mr. MAHON. There is authorization to 
exempt an aggregate of $300 million of 
obligations for programs and projects. 

Mr. LAIRD. In the original Bow prop- 
osition there was sufficient leeway in 
order to handle this matter. 

Mr. MAHON. There is a $300 million 
leeway made available by section 203. 
That amount could be used to waive cuts 
which could not possibly be made with- 
out injury to the general welfare. 

Mr. LAIRD. So this is more or less a 
general free fund for the President to 
use to prevent serious damage to essen- 
tial programs? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. LAIRD. And the President has 
complete jurisdiction over that? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out the language that was 
offered and accepted in the conference, 
which says in reference to the $300 mil- 
lion, “except that no program, project, or 
purpose shall be funded in excess of 
amounts approved and authorized by 
Congress.” 

So that while this is free to a degree, 
the President cannot use it for any pur- 
pose unless Congress theretofore had ap- 
proved it. 

Mr. LAIRD. But that is authorized, 
not appropriated. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentieman 
from Tennessee [Mr. EvINs]. 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I just want to reemphasize what the 
Chairman said. By adoption of this 
resolution, new obligational authority 
will be cut by $9 billion, and spending 
will be cut by $4 billion 120 million. 
Earlier, when the resolution passed the 
House, we did not have the pr>cise fig- 
ures as to what expenditures would be 
cut under the provisions adopted. Now, 
at this time, we do have the precise fig- 
ures. I believe most everyone would want 
to support this resolution to cu new ob- 
ligational authority by $9 billion, and 
spending by more than $4 billion. 

I just wanted to reemphasize the posi- 
tion of the chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, first I would 
like to say exactly what I consider the 
parliamentary situation to be, and what 
I shall do. 

We cannot recommit this conference 
report, but when the gentleman from 
Texas moves the previous question on 
amendment No. 2, I will seek to defeat 
the previous question for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. My amendment 
would be to the language now in the 
conference report as submitted by the 
gentleman from Texas and a spending 
limitation of $134,600,000,000. 

The amendment which I will offer is 
the same amendment which the House 
has adopted on four occasions; that is, 
a spending limitation, putting a ceiling 
on the amount that can be spent. That 
will be the question before the House on 
the previous question if it is voted down. 
Then I can offer the amendment, we 
can debate the amendment, and then the 
question will arise on the adoption of 
the amendment. So I would hope that 
the House would vote down the previ- 
ous question to give us that opportunity 
to debate the matter. 

The last time we had this matter be- 
fore the House, the spending limitation 
carried by over 100 votes. That was the 
will of the House, that we have a spend- 
ing limitation. We gave it up in the con- 
ference. Frankly, I do not believe that 
the conferees fought very hard for the 
House position. 

You will note that the three conferees 
on this side of the aisle did not sign this 
conference report because it does not 
contain any of the will of the House, and 
the House voted four times, and the limi- 
tation carried the last time by over 100 
votes. 

I have been chided here a number of 
times about delegating the authority of 
the House to the executive. Well, my 
friends, that is exactly what is being done 
here today, for the language in this con- 
tinuing resolution, with the exception of 
a few words, was written and dictated by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
not by your committee. 

It is the same language, practically 
the same language that was held out as 
a carrot to the Committee on Ways and 
Means to try to get a 10-percent in- 
crease in taxes, and subsequently sold 
by the Bureau of the Budget to the con- 
ferees. 
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This is not the language of the House 
of Representatives and it is not what you 
voted for on four occasions, and the last 
time by over 100 votes. 

So if you vote down the previous ques- 
tion, you will again have the opportunity 
to work the will of the House which we 
have been trying to do but which we did 
not do, and this will work the will of the 
House as to a spending limitation. 

Now I have a chart here that I should 
like to discuss. This shows our present 
situation. This came out in the hearings 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The gross estimated expenditures as 
of November 29 are $140.3 billion—less 
expenditure reductions of Congress in its 
appropriations, which my distinguished 
chairman has discussed, which will 
amount to about $1.5 billion in spending, 
which produces net estimated expendi- 
tures for this year to $138,800,000,000. 

We anticipate receipts, as given to the 
committee on November 29, of $116.4 
billion, which shows a deficit of $22.4 
billion. 

Now I call your attention to this chart. 

There are gross expenditures of $140.3 
billion, which they have given. 

Effect of congressional expenditure re- 
ductions in appropriation bills amounts 
to $1.5 billion. 

Then under the so-called limitation— 
the Bow amendment, there will be an 
additional $4.2 billion, if it is adopted, 
giving us a total reduction of $5.7 bil- 
lion—and putting a spending limitation 
of $134.6 billion. 

In other words, that is all that could 
be spent. 

I say to the Members of the House, the 
original spending limitation was $131.5 
billion. But, in order that we may prop- 
erly run the Government, we have in- 
creased the level and I have given in to 
that extent—but not on the principle of 
the spending limitation. If we start with 
the 1967 expenditures as a base—and we 
all know that 1967 was a good year, in 
spending, and they did not have much 
trouble with it. The uncontrollable items 
have increased, taking their own 
figures—the figures of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget—the increase on 
uncontrollable items is about $4.5 bil- 
lion. That is on the war in Vietnam where 
there are the increased costs. 

The increases in uncontrollable civilian 
programs amount to $4.4 billion. 

If you take the 1967 base, which was a 
good year, and add to it the uncontroll- 
able items of $4.5 billion and $4.4 bil- 
lion, you get the $134,600,000,000. These 
are the administration’s figures. These 
are the figures of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. This puts a limita- 
tion here so that you will not have a 
continuation of the rise in expenditures. 

I call your attention to one more chart. 
These are the expenditures under the 
administration’s proposals as compared 
with 1967. Non-Vietnam is up $200 mil- 
lion. Defense in Vietnam is up $4,500,- 
000,000. 

Relatively, uncontrollable civilian pro- 
grams are up $4.4 billion. 

Controllable civilian programs are up 
$14 billion—from $15,200,000,000 to 
$16,600,000,000. 

The administration’s November 29 esti- 
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mate of expenditures is $138.8 billion and 
the administration has said that we can 
take another $2.6 billion out of this. 

That was the testimony before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

If the administration proposal is 
adopted spending will be $136.2 billion. 

If you take the additional savings by 
a spending limitation of $134.6 billion, 
there will be additional savings of $1.6 
billion. 

Let me remind you that in 1967 the 
deficit was $9.9 billion. 

The deficit this year under the admin- 
istration’s proposals would be $22.4 bil- 
lion, and, under this continuing resolu- 
tion, as brought in by the gentleman 
from Texas, you would have a deficit of 
somewhere around $19.8 billion. 

If you adopt the so-called Bow amend- 
ment, the spending limitation, and using 
their figures as to what they can get by 
with, there is no problem here for them. 
If you adopt that, then your deficit will 
be about $18 billion. 

I submit to you that if you will vote 
down the previous question and give us 
an opportunity to offer the amendment 
you will still do the job that this House 
on four occasions asked that we do. 

Again I say to you that this resolution 
as given to you today by our distin- 
guished chairman is not the language of 
the House of Representatives. A few 
words were put in it and, I might say to 
you, one other change was put in it. The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget in- 
cluded the House of Representatives and 
the judiciary, but that was taken out. I 
think we should find some way to include 
the judiciary and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the way has not been 
found yet. I would hope that the House 
will support the effort to vote down the 
previous question, only so we can debate 
in detail what I am submitting to you. 

I am only asking that we have an op- 
portunity to debate that which the 
House on four occasions has directed. 
Then, vote as you see fit after full debate 
on the question of limitation. I can ask 
no more than your best judgment after 
we have had an opportunity to work the 
will of the House on this measure. 

I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to congratulate the gentleman 
in the well, the distinguished Member 
from Ohio and ranking member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, for 
the magnificent fight he has made this 
year to bring the fiscal situation of this 
Government into some kind of order. I 
do not think we would be at this stage 
of the proceedings where some substan- 
tial reductions in spending are going to 
be directed if it had not been for the fight 
that the gentleman has led. I have been 
pleased to give him 100-percent support 
in this effort. 3 

May I say in addition to that, while my 
friend from Ohio was unfortunately 
away earlier in the session, it was my 
privilege to substitute for him here on 
the floor, when the second departmental 
appropriations bill was on the floor, pre- 
ceded only by the bill for the Post Office 
and Treasury Departments which are not 
really susceptible to an employee limita- 
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tion, I offered an amendment on the floor 
which would have reduced the employee 
level of that Department by 2 percent, 
the exact percentage that the adminis- 
tration now proposes itself as is apparent 
from the text of the continuing resolution 
under consideration today. 

If we could have gotten some support 
from the administration forces in the 
House, at that time, we would have had 
a 2-percent personnel reduction in most 
of the bills that have been enacted. Is 
that not true? 

Mr, BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. JONAS. While it is to be regretted 
that we did not receive much support 
from across the aisle in that effort when 
it was made, I guess we ought to be grate- 
ful for it now. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman, May 
I say that if you vote down the previous 
question, the amendment will contain all 
the language that is now in the continu- 
ing resolution but will add one para- 
graph, and may I read it to you. This is 
all that is in the amendment which I 
shall offer: 

Sec. 207. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, net aggregate adminis- 
trative budget expenditures during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1968, shall not exceed 
$134,600,000,000, except by those expenditures 
in excess of $23.9 billion that the President 
may determine are necessary in behalf of 
our military effort in Southeast Asia, 


That, my colleagues, is our position. I 
hope the House will support us. 

I am glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER., Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio for yielding to 
me. I should also like to add my con- 
gratulations to the gentleman for the 
yeoman service that he has rendered in 
this very important matter. 

One of the things that has disturbed 
me throughout this whole consideration 
has been the delegation of the authority 
and the duty of the Congress to the 
President to make these cuts. If I under- 
stand it correctly, under the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman, the Presi- 
dent could make these cuts wherever he 
saw fit in these items that are not con- 
trolled. Is that correct? 

Mr. BOW. I do not believe so. If I may 
say to the gentleman, it will still contain 
the language in the bill with respect to 
the 2 and 10 percent. It only puts a 
ceiling on the total expenditures, but the 
formula for cuts is now set in the lan- 
guage submitted by the gentleman. Let 
me read further from the conference re- 
port, if I may, on page 5, about the mid- 
dle of the page. This is under the lan- 
guage in the continuing resolution now 
before the Congress, without my amend- 
ment. 

The allocation of the reductions within 
the various departments and agencies would 
be determined by the officials of the depart- 
ments and agencies, and would be subject 
to the approval of the President. 


That is in the present resolution, and 
in mine we would adopt the same resolu- 
tion; however, we would put a ceiling 
above which they cannot go. This puts a 
ceiling on the expenditures. 

Mr. COLMER. I understand that part 
of the gentleman’s argument. But if I 
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understand the situation correctly, un- 

der both the Bow amendment and the 

amendment of the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from Texas, it would still 
be left up to the Executive as to where 
the cuts are going to be made. 

Mr. BOW. That is true within the 
agencies up to a point of 10 percent, 

Mr. COLMER. Yes. 

Mr. BOW. The charts to which I have 
referred here in the well follow: 

Fiscal 1968 administrative budget—Expendi- 
tures, receipts, and deficit as estimated by 
the Budget Bureau, November 29, 1967 

[In billions] 
Gross estimated expenditures 
Less: Effect of Congress’ reductions in 


appropriation bills 1.5 
Net estimated expenditures... 138.8 
Anticipated receipt 116.4 
PP a | eet A ROR Tee eS Ea a 22.4 
Fiscal 1968 administrative budget 
expenditures 
[In billions] 
Gross expenditure estimate as of No- 
vember 20. os 24060 ee $140.3 
Effect of congressional reductions in 
appropriation bills 1.5 
Additional reduction under Bow ex- 
penditure limitation 4.2 
Total proposed reduction in 
1968 spending 5.7 
Proposed Bow expenditure 
limitation --.-.--.----_. -- 184.6 
Bow expenditure limitation proposal 
[In billions] 
Start with 1967 as a base $125.7 
Add relatively uncontrollable items: 
Increased costs of Vietnam 4.5 
Increased costs of civilian pro- 
F ͤ . ee a he 
Proposed expenditure ceiling.. 134.6 


Expenditures under administration’s pro- 
posal compared with 1967 


[In billions] 
Defense non-Vietnam: 
e nna S $48. 2 
1968 November estimate. 48.4 
1968 increase over 19677 +0.2 
Defense Vietnam: 
2067 actual. -- Sad sz See 19.4 
1968 November estimate 23.9 
1968 increase over 1987. +4.5 
Relatively uncontrollable civilian 
programs: 
1967 actual 42.9 
1968 November estima 47. 3 
1968 increase over 1967 — 44.4 
Controllable civilian programs 
1967 eu!!! 15.2 
1968 November estima’ 16.6 
1968 increase over 1967- +1.4 
Total: 
1 actual 125. 7 
1968 November estimate 136.2 
1968 increase over 1967 +10.5 
Administration’s November 29 esti- 
mate of expenditures 138.8 
Savings proposed by administration. 2.6 


Expenditures if administration pro- 


posal is adopted_...........-.._.-. 136. 2 
Additional savings by Bow amend- 

T 1. 6 
Expenditures if Bow ceiling 

apt eee 134. 6 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, for clari- 
fication, I would like to state at this 
moment what I believe is involved here, 
and I would like to have the attention of 
the gentleman from Mississippi, Chair- 
man COLMER. : 

The proposed Bow substitute would 
provide cuts above the cuts made in the 
pending amendment to the extent of 
$1,600,000,000 in expenditures, which 
would require a cut of about $3.5 billion 
of additional obligational authority. 
This would bring the total cut in obliga- 
tional authority for the year up to about 
$12 billion-plus. Under the Bow proposal, 
the President could select where he 
would make the additional expenditure 
cut of $1.6 billion. He would not be con- 
fined to any one agency or group of 
agencies. Congress would lose control. 
The President could go to any area of 
the Government for the purpose of mak- 
ing those additional reductions. 

He would be confined, however, under 
the $4 billion cut to specific amounts by 
individual departments and agencies. 
The amounts are outlined and required 
in the reduction formula of the motion 
now pending. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of the House will recall that in con- 
nection with this matter, when it was 
last before the House—I believe on Oc- 
tober 18—after the Bow amendment was 
adopted reducing expenditures by $5 bil- 
lion and leaving to the President the de- 
termination as to the place to cut, I of- 
fered a substitute to the original resolu- 
tion which would limit expenditures by 
departments and agencies to the 1967 
fiscal year level, except in those cases 
where, of course, we can readily see we 
could not have such a limitation, such as 
Vietnam, interest on the debt, and cer- 
tain loan programs and corporate oper- 
ating expenditures. 

My substitute as subsequently pre- 
sented to the conference, less the Bow 
provisions, provided as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the joint 
resolution of October 5, 1967 (Public Law 
90-102) is hereby amended by striking out 
“October 23, 1967” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “December 20, 1967”. And by adding 
the following language: 

“Provided further, That for fiscal year 1968, 
unless hostilities in Viet Nam and Southeast 
Asia should cease earlier, Federal spending 
of appropriated funds except expenditures 
from trust funds, loan funds and corporate 
funds by each Department and Agency of 
government, including the Legislative and 
Judicial branches, except for military ex- 
penditures of the Department of Defense 
directly related to our involvement in South- 
east Asia, including pay of all military per- 
sonnel, the payment of interest on the Na- 
tional Debt, other obligations incurred under 
authority of law, payments under the Social 
Security Act, veterans programs and other 
retirement benefits, medicare and old age 
assistance payments, shall not exceed the 
amount essential to permit each Department 
and Agency to operate at the fiscal year 1967 
level, except that the limitation on the De- 
partment of Transportation shall not be 
more than the 95 per centum of the Budgeted 
amount for 1968. Provided further that 
where deemed necessary to maintain mail 
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service, the President is authorized to ex- 
empt the Post Office Department from the 
provisions of this Act; and, provided further, 
Should the President deem it necessary for 
collection of revenue, he is authorized to ex- 
empt, to the extent necessary, the Internal 
Revenue and the Customs Services. 
“Provided further, That such reductions of 
expenditures insofar as practical may be 
made by stretching out the time schedule of 
ormance on contracts so as not to require 
the elimination of new construction starts, 
and by each Department and Agency not 
filling vacancies.” 


This resolution passed the House on 
October 18. Since that time we have been 
in conference trying to get the other 
body to go along. In the meantime, the 
executive department has frozen funds 
for the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, for Public Law 566, watersheds, 
for water and sewer grants, and for other 
programs involving new construction. 

Then we make the finding that we 
must cut the budget by $9 billion and 
the expenditures by $4 billion by holding 
back replacement of personnel up to 2 
percent and by stretching out contracts 
and increases of up to 10 percent of 
programs, many of which are not frozen 
altogether. 

Following that we provided for the 
$300 million to be available to meet un- 
expended contingencies, and we limit 
that to programs which the Congress has 
approved. 

So it is not a carte blanche authority 
to spend anywhere. 

It is mighty difficult to write some- 
thing which applies to the whole Gov- 
ernment and not to overlook something 
one did not think about. We provided 
that: “except that no program, project, 
or purpose shall be funded in excess of 
amounts approved therefor by Congress.” 

Not only that, but this language was 
written by the conference members from 
the House side. 

May I say, I do not know how much 
longer one can insist, than from October 
18 until today. It strikes me that I have 
seen conferees stay out much less time 
than that, trying to have their way. 

I call attention to the provision which 
was in the original bill, when I offered 
it as a substitute and which is in the 
present conference report: 

To the maximum extent practical, reduc- 
tions in obligations for personnel compen- 
sation and benefits under this title shall be 
accomplished by not filling vacancies. Inso- 
far as practical, reductions in obligations for 
construction under this title may be made by 
stretching out the time schedule of starting 
new projects and performing on contracts 
so as not to require the elimination of new 
construction starts. 


That was put in by the Members of 
the conference at our insistence. 

This provision I lost in the conference 
so far as including it is in the bill is con- 
cerned, but I believe the conferees with- 
out exception approved the language be- 
ing in the report, where it is: 

It is the sense of the conferees that, in- 


sofar as practical, reductions made under 
this title shall be applied in such manner 
as to maintain the level of operation of any 

in fiscal year 1968 at not less than 
that maintained in the fiscal year 1967, ex- 
cept where otherwise provided in the 1968 
appropriation bills or other acts of Con- 


gress. 
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Your conferees have done everything 
possible. I personally do not see any rea- 
son why, under this conference report, 
a program should be reduced below the 
1967 level. I know many are being blocked 
altogether, such as REA, hospital, and 
school construction, rivers and harbor 
development, and others. 

If the Members will look at the table 
to my left, I believe they are bound to 
reach that same conclusion, when they 
look at what the 1967 spending level was. 

As to those controllable items, how 
could anybody complain if they could go 
along at the same level they were used 
to? 

Let me point out something else be- 
fore us today. As I said, since October 18 
your conferees have been unable to get 
the other body to agree with us on the 
1967 spending level, with the exceptions 
mentioned. We have stayed there that 
long. 

What has happened in the meantime? 
Listen to this, my friends. In the ab- 
sence of our setting a guide rule, which 
the adoption of conference would do so 
far as the clear intent of Congress is con- 
cerned, these programs have been held 
up as I have pointed out. 

The Corps of Engineers has been fro- 
zen by a directive of the executive de- 
partment, and so has the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. 

These instructions place a freeze on all 
new contracts and on all bids not opened 
prior to October 9. 

Since October 18, the executive depart- 
ment has issued orders freezing hospital 
construction and school construction. 

Many of the Members come from areas 
other than mine. I notice there are re- 
ports here about the need to give atten- 
a to the great rural areas of this coun- 
ry. 

Do the Members realize that in this 
period of time the executive depart- 
ment—the Bureau of the Budget—has 
frozen funds for these purposes? 

No new loans or contracts are being 
approved where the plan was not under- 
way and the work was not underway. If 
the work is underway, loan funds are 
being advanced. 

For each of the FHA loans there is the 
same slowdown. The same is true with 
respect to operating loans. 

We are caught in this situation, in the 
absence of our setting guidelines and at 
least holding the cuts to reasonable 
limits as the conference report before you 
would do, we are faced with these pro- 
grams being on an absolute stop basis. 

On the one hand, I feel I offered a 
much more sound proposition. I truly 
believe, that with the war going on, we 
will be lucky to be able to maintain do- 
mestic programs at the 1967 levels. On 
the other hand, we need to take care of 
our own country, in view of our obliga- 
tions and commitments around the 
world. It is better for us to act than for 
the Budget Bureau to make the same 
savings by freezing these programs. 

We have a need to save money on the 
one hand, but we also have a need to act 
so that we can proceed with these pro- 
grams. 

I would like to differ with my colleague 
from Ohio at this time. I too wish to 
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commend him for his efforts, and I think 
they have been fruitful, but I think it 
has taken a whole lot of other things to 
go along with his proposal for it to be 
workable. 

In the conference report we have be- 
fore us, our committee—the gentleman 
says it comes from the Budget Director, 
but our committee—wrote in there sec- 
tion 201: 

In view of developments which constitute 
a threat to the economy with resulting infla- 
tion, the Congress hereby finds and deter- 
mines 


I would point out that since the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] adopts as 
a part of his amendment the language 
which is in this report, it shows he ap- 
proves it. To these reductions he would 
add another $1.6 billion, which would 
again invite the executive department to 
freeze or to continue to freeze the very 
items that I mentioned to you, REA, 
public works, FHA, watersheds, water 
and sewage grants. Having adopted as a 
part of his proposal the pending resolu- 
tion he thereby approves it, but when he 
adds to it $1.6 billion without any strings 
or directives or anything else, he invites 
more freezing of the very things that I 
am trying to unfreeze. 

Let me give you another little illustra- 
tion. I want to say again that the gentle- 
man from Ohio deserves a great deal of 
credit for having brought this to a head, 
but there is one other thing I want to 
point out. Do you realize that if you have 
an overall expenditure ceiling in the 
whole Government, that you would 
have to check every cash register regu- 
larly in order to stay within the overall 
ceiling? Has anybody estimated whether 
it would cost less than the $1.6 billion to 
do that amount of bookkeeping? I say 
that it is completely unworkable to have 
it in the way that he approaches it. 

You say to me, “What do you offer?” 
I offered as a limit the 1967 spending 
level. That spending level is a set of fig- 
ures that you can put in front of you 
and limit yourself to, agency by agency. 
In this report we have the reduction is 
10 percent on all of the programs from 
the budgeted level. May I say that I do 
not know of any program that should 
suffer any real injury below the 1967 
spending level for the reason that a con- 
siderable part of these expenditures have 
already been held up for half of the fiscal 
year. I repeat again that I hope you will 
vote for the previous question and go 
ahead and get this behind us. It will save 
as much money, but it will save sound 
programs. 

May I say personally—and I am sure 
other members of the committee have 
been assured likewise—the Bureau of the 
Budget says that it will cooperate with 
the Congress in carrying out this resolu- 
tion on a fair and equitable basis. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to my colleague 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. First I would like to 
compliment the gentleman as well as I 
did the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], 
on the splendid work he has done also 
in this field of trying to cut expenditures, 
but I ask my colleague the same ques- 
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tion that I asked the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

In the final analysis, the President is 
going to make the cuts under the present 
resolution that the gentleman is advo- 
cating and the result is going to be the 
same so far as the responsibility for 
making the cuts is concerned. The Ex- 
ecutive can cut out everything for the 
REA and cut out everything for some 
other department if he sees fit to do so, 
as I understand this resolution. I hope I 
am wrong. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the chairman of 
the Rules Committee is clearly wrong as 
far as the expressed intent of Congress 
and my understanding of it are con- 
cerned, The provisions are tied to the de- 
partments and the agencies and to the 
budget. 

Furthermore, there has been absolute 
assurance given by the Bureau of the 
Budget to me and to others that this will 
be treated in a fair and proper manner. 
In addition we have directed that the 
1967 level be maintained to the extent 
possible. So that there is not any reason 
for the gentleman’s fear in this area so 
far as I know. 

Mr. COLMER. I would like to see some- 
thing spelled out here as to where the 
cuts will be made. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say I just 
pointed out where the executive depart- 
ment is presently applying the cuts. We 
try to provide for fair play within guide- 
lines as set out in the conference re- 
port, not more than 10 percent of the 
budgeted amount, except where Congress 
provided a lesser amount. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. So that I can very briefly 
reply to the question of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER], I think 
the resolution brought in by the gentle- 
man from Texas does protect many of 
the funds and trusts and uncontrolled 
funds. The gentleman will see by my 
chart that I proposed to protect the un- 
controlled funds. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say in appre- 
ciation of the fact that my colleague 
would like to do this that I do know I 
have worked hard since October 18 to 
try to reach an agreement with the other 
body so as to free the programs which 
have been frozen. This report is not ex- 
actly as I would have had it. Earlier in 
my remarks I pointed out what I pre- 
ferred—that was to leave us able to oper- 
ate at the 1967 leve] which would have 
saved just as much money. With about 
12 others on the conference I simply 
could not have my way. The point that 
I am trying to make here is, that if you 
accept this report, I see no reason why 
our agencies could not go along at the 
1967 level. While-I lost this language in 
the resolution, it is in the report saying 
that it is the sense of the conferees in- 
sofar as practicable that programs shall 
be maintained at not less than the 1967 
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levels. I know of no way to bind the 
President. Certainly we make it plain 
what we mean. 

In my opinion there is a whole lot of 
difference between right and might. I 
insist that there is no right to cut these 
programs below what Congress approves 
here today; I have to agree that there is 
power to freeze funds. When one reads 
this language as contained in the report 
saying that these operations shall be car- 
ried on at the 1967 level and the total 
amount to which they come, we have 
gone as far as we could to obtain what 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] says 
he can accept. , 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Of course, I yield to 
the distinguished Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand 
the resolution, the guidelines of the 10 
percent in the end are achieved and are 
spelled out and prescribed; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
will yield further, if the previous ques- 
tion is defeated and if the amendment 
which has been offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio is adopted, 
such action would add the sum of $1.7 
billion of absolute veto power to the Pres- 
ident of the United States; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It would invite the 
President to cut that much further where 
he pleased, and might be taken by him 
as approving the freeze of funds for 
REA, hospitals, schools, water and sewer- 
age grants, FHA and the others presently 
held up. These items which I have read 
to the Members of the House several 
times, in my opinion, it would be most 
unsound to follow that course. I truly be- 
lieve if this resolution is adopted the 
President will release funds for these 
programs and will cooperate with the 
Congress in carrying on essential 
activities. 

As I have said many times, “the more 
serious our problems the more essential 
that we look after the protection and de- 
velopment of our own country.” 

I used this argument very effectively 
when President Eisenhower vetoed 63 
new public works projects in 1959 and 
the Congress adopted my motion over- 
riding his veto on the second try. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, GERALD R. FORD]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
LMr. Manon], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, for yielding 
this time to me at this point during the 
debate upon this most crucial question. 
I particularly wish to congratulate the 

‘ gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow! for initiating, fighting for and 
seeking t, carry out the views of a ma- 
jority of the Members of this House of 
Representatives in trying to effectuate 
and to achieve economy insofar as the 
Federal Government is concerned. 
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Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the Mem- 
bers of this House of Representatives on 
our side of the conference committee, 
those Members who joined with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] in refusing to sign the conference 
report. I say this because in my opinion 
the conferees, the majority on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle, have come back 
totally and completely emptyhanded in- 
sofar as measuring the conference ac- 
complishments against what the House 
of Representatives decided upon on Octo- 
ber 18, 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, I concede that this con- 
ference report is probably better than 
anything we have had before. However, 
in relation to what the House voted for 
on October 18, 1967, this conference re- 
port, in effect, is emptyhanded. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, permit me to review 
very quickly some of the figures which in 
my opinion are very pertinent to this 
discussion. 

Mr. Speaker, in fiscal year 1967, the 
expenditures for the Federal Govern- 
ment were $125.7 billion. The limitation 
which the House of Representatives ap- 
proved, by a vote of 253 to 143 on Octo- 
ber 18, would have set a spending limi- 
tation for fiscal year 1968 of 131.5 bil- 
lion, about $6 billion more than the 
actual expenditures last year in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Mr. Speaker, no one can 
allege that fiscal year 1967 was a year of 
austerity in the Federal Government. 

Under the proposal which has been 
proposed by the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow], if we defeat the 
previous question, the spending limita- 
tion would be $134.5 billion. The gentle- 
man from Ohio has upped it above that 
which was approved by this very House 
of Representatives on October 18. He has 
done this because of certain facts of life 
which have transpired in the meantime. 
The fiscal situation in the Federal Goy- 
ernment has deteriorated even worse 
than was anticipated under the misman- 
agement of the Johnson administration. 

Another expenditure figure is the cut 
that is submitted to us today in the con- 
ference report—$136.2 billion. The con- 
ference report limitation is $1.6 billion 
more—higher—than the amount as car- 
ried in the amendment which will be 
offered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] if we defeat the 
previous question. 

So when we come right down to it, in 
the vote on the previous question, which 
will come up very shortly, if you vote 
“no” on the previous question you are 
voting to save an extra $1.6 billion, and 
if you vote yes“ on the previous ques- 
tion you are voting to spend $1.6 billion 
more. It is just that clear cut and cate- 
gorical. Even though it is a parliamen- 
tary vote, it will be identified—and it 
should be—as the difference between a 
spending limitation of $134.6 billion, 
which is the Bow proposal, and the 
spending limitation, if you can honestly 
call it that, which comes in the form of 
a conference report of $136.2 billion, a 
difference of $1.6 billion. 

A “no” vote to save $1.6 billion. A “yes” 
vote to spend that much more. It is that 
clear cut. A “no” vote is for economy. A 
“yes” vote is for more spending. 
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I hope and trust that with the issue as 
visible, as clear cut as that, there shovld 
not be any question about how we should 
vote when you bear in mind that we are 
right now faced with the most serious 
fiscal crisis this country has faced in this 
century. I suggest we bear in mind the 
inflation that America is faced with to- 
day, the 4-percent increase in the cost of 
living, and the serious credit crunch and 
partly exhorbitantly, high interest rates. 
If you want to fight inflation, fight in- 
creases in the cost of living and try to 
bring down interest rates, vote no.“ 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
issues involved here, it seems to me, is 
whether we are going to have a continu- 
ing resolution that will be adopted by 
both bodies. I believe that is a very im- 
portant issue. The wise course, it would 
seem to me, for those who believe we 
should make reductions in expenditures 
would be to vote for the previous ques- 
tion and to agree to the proposal pre- 
sented by the conferees. We all agree 
that there is need for economy. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, the Congress is 
facing its moment of truth. Ahead of us 
is an absolutely unacceptable deficit that 
must be dealt with during this session of 
Congress. 

The committee has proposed an ex- 
penditure reduction formula designed to 
cope effectively with this problem. 

We submit today that the formula con- 
tained in that proposal—not the alter- 
native proposal known as the “Bow ex- 
penditure limitation”—is the best answer 
for the Nation’s needs. 

The conferees propose that each civil- 
ian Federal agency reduce its obliga- 
tions by an amount equal to 2 percent 
of its payroll and 10 percent of other 
controllable obligations. The President is 
in full accord with this proposal. 

Congress has already appropriated re- 
ductions totaling $4.6 billion and in ac- 
tual fiscal 1968 expenditures, 1.5 billion. 
This proposal would further reduce ex- 
penditures by $4.6 billion and in fiscal 
1968 expenditures, by $2.6 billion. 

It is important to note, however, that 
even after this proposed cutback the 
budget is still going to be $1 billion 
higher than January’s budget as sub- 
mitted by the President. 

The proposal is sound and sensible. If 
we were to embrace the Bow formula we 
would place an across-the-board ceiling 
on Federal expenditures—a ceiling that 
would mean chaos and straitjacket man- 
agement of vital programs. 

In my judgment, the Bow amendment 
would endanger the vital operations of 
the Federal Government and affect the 
security and welfare of the American 
people. 

We all know that “uncontrollable” ex- 
penditures can easily rise above current 
estimates. In fact, the present estimates 
are already 82 ½ billion more than we 
expected last January. If they do begin to 
rise, we may not get a confirmation of 
this until next March or April. Then, 
in one or two months, we would literally 
have to gut programs—farm loans, hos- 
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pital construction, veterans’ medical 
services, poverty and the like—to live 
within the Bow expenditure ceiling. 

We cannot chain the Federal Govern- 
ment to the wall of fiscal absolutism. We 
must follow the reasonable and effective 
alternative proposed by the committee 
and by the Administration. 

Cutbacks cannot be synonymous with 
an across-the-board ceiling. Some im- 
portant programs have already had their 
appropriations cut back by Congress. 
Others have received nearly all of their 
appropriations. 

For example, the proposal will cut 
back nearly half of the $4.6 billion from 
non-Vietnam appropriations received by 
the Defense Department. 

We are not going to sacrifice the school 
lunch program or educational scholar- 
ships, or hospital grants in the name of 
fiscal integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, expenditure cutbacks are 
not popular. But this is the right medi- 
cine to cure the terrible illness of infla- 
tion, and tight money. 

The President needs and wants this 
proposal. The Congress should support 
him, and I believe it will. 

Our President has led us through a 
period of unprecedented economic ad- 
vancement. This advancement testifies 
to his leadership. 

The economic dangers we face as a 
nation and a people demand prompt and 
courageous action. But they do not re- 
quire the drastically irresponsible plan 
forwarded by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. 

I urge all my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle to stand together with their 
President and their Committee on Ap- 
propriations; to act with wisdom and re- 
sponsibility, to vote up the previous 
question and to adopt the continuing 
resolution. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of statements have been made about the 
contributions that various Members have 
made during the session to the cause of 
economy and responsibility in Govern- 
ment, I welcome the support of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], and the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas], and others who have cooperated 
with the majority in making reductions. 
Their cooperation has been helpful. 
Every subcommittee chairman has con- 
tributed. But no committee is effective 
without the support of the House. 

It is the House of Representatives that 
is due the credit or the blame for what- 
ever reductions we have made. We are 
about to complete a program which for 
the session will achieve close to a $6 bil- 
lion reduction in appropriations, We are 
now about to make additional cuts 
beyond the $6 billion. It is the best that 
we can do under the circumstances. Of 
that Iam absolutely confident. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, is it the idea 
of the gentleman from Texas that, if this 
matter is sent back to conference, he 
could accomplish in the conference any 
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additional reduction over that which is 
in this conference agreement now? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman has asked 
a very good question. No; we could not 
achieve additional cuts should this meas- 
ure be sent back to conference. 

The motivation for this resolution in 
the beginning was the continuing resolu- 
tion. A continuing resolution was an im- 
perative necessity. The need for the 
resolution has passed. There is no longer 
a real necessity for a continuing resolu- 
tion. The only excuse to have this legis- 
lation on the floor today is the economy 
provision. 

If we send this measure back to con- 
ference, for all intents and purposes, it 
would be dead. It took us weeks to work 
out an agreement. The other body would 
go no further than the pending proposal. 
About all that would happen, in my 
judgment, if we send this back to con- 
ference is that it would just die and when 
we adjourn on Friday or Saturday, we 
would have no further economy cuts at 
all as a result of the pending resolution. 
It is just this or nothing, as I see it. 

Mr. MILLS. Do I understand my friend, 
the gentleman from Texas, to say then 
that you cannot get more reductions in 
conference? Really, we are faced here 
with the proposition of $2.6 billion of 
additional savings that we can accom- 
plish by an affirmative vote. Whereas 
there is great risk in not accomplishing 
this reduction if you are sent back to 
conference; is that what the gentleman 
is saying? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman has ana- 
lyzed the situation with absolute accu- 
racy in my opinion. 

Mr. MILLS. I have it clear in my own 
mind that if the gentleman has to go 
back to conference, with all of the ap- 
propriation bills finally completed, the 
continuing resolution is no longer need- 
ed and you may not be able to even get 
an agreement from the Senate again for 
this amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. I think the gentleman 
has wisely stated the situation. 

Mr. MILLS. I am not casting any re- 
fiection upon the other body, of course. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right, but we 
have a chance now to make a reduction. 
Some Members say that this is to some 
extent agreeing with the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. I am pretty well 
willing to agree with almost anyone who 
is willing to make a reduction at a time 
when we are threatened with such a 
heavy deficit and I think that is the gen- 
tleman’s position. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentieman does feel 
that the administration needs this au- 
thority to make these reductions; is that 
right? 

Mr. MAHON. I think the Congress 
should maintain its control over the 
purse insofar as possible. The pending 
resolution is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND], an 
able member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have only 
one comment to make and it is with ref- 
erence to a comment made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
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Bowl]. I, like all the other Members here, 
am willing to pay him a compliment for 
what he has done. I think he has gen- 
erated a great deal of concern for 
economy. 

The gentleman made a statement that 
the conferees did not fight very well. I 
hope he will not leave the Recorp stand 
that way. We have been in conference 
some seven times. I think for periods 
from 1 to 2 hours. The gentleman knows 
what the attitude of some of the Mem- 
bers of the other body was. They were 
rather resolute and emphatic in their 
outlook on the Bow amendment, the 
Whitten amendment, and all other 
amendments that were attached to the 
continuing resolution. There was not a 
chance in the world of the other body or 
the Senate conferees accepting the con- 
tinuing resolution that the House passed. 
I think the Recorp ought to spell that 
out. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BOLAND, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I must differ with my friend 
from Massachusetts. I am not convinced 
that at one time the Senate was not get- 
ting ready to yield. There were certain 
Senators who said they were willing to go 
along, at least in conversations with me. 
Then we did not meet for a period of 3 
weeks after that one conference when 
they began to show some softening in 
their attitude toward the expenditure 
limitation. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man. I believe that if we had stayed with 
it and kept working on it, instead of dis- 
cussing other subjects—there was very 
little discussion about the spending limi- 
tation; it was more on other subjects— 
we might have come to agreement. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I recall one 
heated session at which the gentleman 
from Ohio was seated next to a Member 
of the other body. I thought we would 
never get out of that meeting. If you did 
have some information from a Member 
of the other body, it must have been from 
among those who serve in the minority. 
The majority of the conferees in the 
other body were completely opposed to 
the Bow amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. It has been said that a 
vote for the proposal of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] is a vote for econ- 
omy and that a contrary vote is a vote 
for spending. In my judgment this as- 
sumption is 100 percent wrong. This 
would not be the effect of the approval 
of the proposal of the gentleman from 
Ohio. It took weeks to achieve the pend- 
ing compromise proposal. A further con- 
ference with the other body would lead 
to a deadlock. The chance of getting 
anything out of a further conference to- 
ward greater economy to me seems non- 
existent. We are not dealing with theory 
and philosophy. We are dealing with the 
cold legislative facts of life. 

It is certainly correct to say that a 
vote for the position of the conferees is 
a vote for saving. It is a vote for real 
economy. It is not only economy but it 
is economy directed by the House of 
Representatives and by the Senate. It is 
something that can be achieved, not 
something just to be hoped for. 

No one is infallible. The gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. Bow] said in the House 
on October 18 that the expenditure fig- 
ure for the year should be $131 billion- 
plus. In his proposal today he in effect 
admits that he was in error at that time 
in the sum of $3 billion. 

It is perfectly obvious to me that if 
we are going to adjourn this Congress 
before the Ist of January and if we want 
further economies, this is the time to get 
them and here is the method and the 
time for Members to get on the dotted 
line for economy or against it. 

If one votes to send this resolution 
back to conference, he is in effect voting 
to bury a measure of great economic 
significance. This would be a setback to 
the cause of economy and congress’onal 
control of the purse. 

I would like to include in the Recorp 
at this point an excerpt from the state- 
ment of the managers which summarizes 
the many difficulties encountered in han- 
dling the continuing resolutions and 
economy proposals during the past few 
months: 

Two continuing resolutions (H.J. Res. 652 
and H. J. Res. 804) making interim appro- 
priations for July-August, and for Septem- 
ber, for agencies of government for which 
regular 1968 appropriation bills had not been 
enacted were processed through Congress 
without event. 

On September 27, however, by a record vote 
of 202 yeas to 181 nays, the House recom- 
mitted (without specific instructions) the 
October continuing resolution (H.J. Res, 849, 
H. Rept. 708). This recommittal action was 
a manifestation of desire in the House for 
further economies beyond the multi-billion 
dollar reductions already made—and in 
prospect—in the 15 appropriation bills. 

On October 3, the House adopted House 
Joint Resolution 853 (H. Rept. 724) which 
provided for the extension of the continuing 
resolution expiration date to October 10 in 
lieu of October 31. On October 4, the Sen- 
ate adopted House Joint Resolution 853, 
amended to extend the date through October 
23, and on the same day the House agreed 
to the Senate amendment and the resolution 
was enacted into law. 

On October 16, the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House, after considerable 
study of possible courses of action in re- 
sponse to the desires manifested by the House 
in recommitting the earlier resolution on 
September 27, reported House Joint Resolu- 
tion 888 (H. Rept. 785) which proposed to 
extend the date another 30 days—to Novem- 
ber 23. It also included 

To temporarily curtail (for 30 days) the 
incurring of obligations for new construc- 
tion, research, demonstration, training, serv- 
ice, and similar activities not directly related 
to the military effort in Southeast Asia. 

To reduce by 5 percent the funds for ci- 
vilian personnel, and require that all 
amounts withheld pursuant to the above re- 
quirements be rescinded. 

To reduce by 10 percent the funds for 
research and development, accompanied by 
rescission language. 

To so adjust program obligation schedules 
as to permit complete absorption of the ci- 
vilian pay increase that the House had re- 
cently voted. > 

It was estimated to reduce budgeted ex- 
penditures by about $1.5 billion, or some- 
thing in that area, in fiscal 1968, in addition 
to the estimated fiscal 1968 expenditure re- 
duction approaching $2 billion as a result of 
actions in the 15 appropriation bilis enacted 
or to be enacted for 1968. 

On October 18, by record vote of 239 to 
164, the House substituted for the commit- 
tee propositions (except for the date of No- 
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vember 23) an amendment intended to hold 
expenditures—by each department and 
ag the 1967 level (with a number of 
major exceptions). Appended to the amend- 
ment was an overall ceiling of $131.5 billion 
on net administrative budget expenditures 
for fiscal 1968 except for those relating to 
our military effort in Southeast Asia. Also, a 
temporary obligation rate of not to exceed 
$2 billion for the foreign assistance program 
was added, as was a $1.2 billion temporary ob- 
ligation rate for the antipoverty program. 

The best calculations available indicate 
that under the provisions of the resolution 
as passed by the House, fiscal 1968 budgeted 
expenditures would be reduced by roughly $7 
billion, gross, against which would be offset 
the 1968 expenditure value—estimated at 
close to $2 billion—that would result from 
appropriation bill reduction actions made or 
expected to be made. Thus the net addi- 
tional spending reduction that would have 
resulted was calculated at approximately $5 
billion. This was not a rescission of funds, 
but rather to some degree a postponement or 
deferral through limitations on department 
and agency spending during fiscal 1968. 

On October 20, the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations reported House Joint Resolu- 
tion 888, trimming the expiration date back 
to November 15 (amendment No. 1), and 
striking all of the House provisions relating 
to reduced expenditures, the expenditure ceil- 
ing, and temporary obligation rates. On Octo- 
ber 25, the Senate passed House Joint Resolu- 
tion 888 as reported, by record vote 59 to 26, 
after rejecting various floor amendments. 

The conferees on House Joint Resolution 
888 have met a total of six times since late 
October. Due to the extremely complex and 
controversial nature of broad reduction prop- 
ositions, and in view of the fact that it is 
closely related to the administration’s pend- 
ing tax surcharge proposals, the conferees 
have experienced great difficulty in arriving 
at a final compromise. The managers on the 
part of the House were committed to further 
expenditure reductions. The Senate conferees 
were governed somewhat by the rejection of 
such limitations during Senate consideration. 
The position of both sets of conferees was 
fully supported by strong votes by their re- 
spective bodies. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MAHON, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I know that if the House today voted to 
insist on the Bow amendment by defeat- 
ing the previous question, and if the 
chairman of the great Committee on Ap- 
propriations went back to conference 
with the other body and was as vigorous 
in such a conference in insisting on the 
House position as he has been here to- 
day condemning the House position of 
October 18, I know the House would pre- 
vail and we would save $1,600,000,000. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, in his position as 
minority leader, does not frequently go 
to conference with the other body, and 
he does not know just how difficult it is 
to get concurrence by the other body. I 
speak as one who has been in conference 
with the other body on more than a dozen 
major bills at this session. I welcome the 
support of my friend from Ohio on the 
reductions which are proposed by the 
Appropriations Committee. He just is in 
favor of making other reductions and I 
along with many other Members favor 
further reductions where possible. Let us 
recall the fable, in the incident about the 
dog, where the dog while crossing the 
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water with a bone in his mouth saw 
what he thought was a larger bone, which 
was an image in the water, and dropped 
the bone he had and got nothing. Let us 
go back to Aesop and get our thinking 
straight. Let us not be found empty 
handed, when we complete action on the 
resolution today, which a majority of the 
conferees propose, but let us take this $4 
billion reduction in spending home as a 
Christmas present to our constituents. 

aoe Speaker, I move the previous ques- 

n. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

Mr. BOW, Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested in the colloquy between the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations [Mr. Manon] and 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means [Mr. MILLS], 
for it made the issues very clear. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations said that there is now no 
real excuse for a continuing resolution 
inasmuch as the two remaining appro- 
priation bills will be brought up this 
week—and that sending the resolution 
back to conference will kill it—inasmuch 
as the Senate conferees are not ex- 
pected to accept any further reductions 
in expenditures. 

Since there is no longer any necessity 
during this session for action on a con- 
tinuing resolution, and since I am op- 
posed to the further decimation of 
urgently needed domestic programs, I 
shall vote this afternoon on procedural 
motions in such a way as to enhance the 
chances of either killing the resolution 
or limiting its scope. If the previous ques- 
tion is defeated, then the resolution will 
be open to amendment—not only the 
amendment proposed today by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], to 
which I am opposed in principle, but find 
tempting as a vehicle to kill the resolu- 
tion since it is safe to assume the 
Senate conferees will not accept it, but it 
will also be open to other amendments 
which would liberalize the conference 
report. 

Congress has already reduced the 
fiscal year 1968 budget estimates by $5 
billion through cuts in appropriations, 
and this figure is expected to be $6 bil- 
lion after the antipoverty and foreign aid 
appropriations bills are passed. 

The conference report proposes a fur- 
ther reduction in obligations to no less 
than $9 billion below the President’s 
budget requests, and a $4 billion reduc- 
tion in expenditures. This would be ac- 
complished by forbidding any depart- 
ment or agency to incur obligations in 
excess of the lesser of either the amount 
available through appropriation acts or 
an amount determined by cutting the 
department or agency budget estimate 
by 2 percent for personnel compensation 
and 10 percent for programs, 

I am unalterably opposed to such cut- 
backs. I pointed out in my remarks on 
the floor of the House on October 3 that 
Congress at that time had already cut 
spending $4.265 billion below authorized 
levels in HEW and HUD alone. A 10-per- 
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cent reduction in all major Federal pro- 
grams will be devastating indeed. 

It is obvious that the administration is 
supporting this conference report and 
the proposed reductions in order to lay 
the groundwork with the Committee on 
Ways and Means for the 10-percent sur- 
tax which is still pending. The resolution 
seemis to negate the argument of those 
who favor a surtax on the theory that it 
would make revenue available for domes- 
tic programs and to strengthen the argu- 
ment of those who view the surtax as a 
war tax related to the $30 billion cost of 
the Vietnam war this year. 

Although Congress has delayed so long 
and created such havoc with the normal 
functioning of Government agencies, the 
conference report is, for all practical pur- 
poses, academic. It is assumed that OEO 
and AID will have their appropriation 
bills approved sometime this week. If not, 
this resolution is useless anyway since its 
authority expires on December 20 when, 
we are told, Congress will not be in ses- 
sion. 

The practical utility of the resolution, 
therefore, depends on the desirability of 
the required cuts in Federal expenditures. 
While on paper this resolution requires a 
2-percent cut in payroll and a 10-percent 
cut in programs, since the fiscal year is 
almost half over, and will be two-thirds 
or three-quarters over by the time these 
reductions are fully implemented, the 
cuts will be telescoped into the latter part 
of fiscal year 1968, creating additional 
problems. 

There are strong economic arguments 
against this measure. Unemployment is 
up—to 4.3 percent, for the third month 
in a row. Nonwhite unemployment has 
jumped to 8.8 percent. Industrial produc- 
tion is down. The average workweek is 
down. The rise in the rediscount rate— 
undertaken to compensate for interna- 
tional pressures on the dollar—while un- 
desirable internally, does provide a de- 
flationary effect, one of the arguments 
used for a cut in spending. Further de- 
flationary measures, such as pulling $4.1 
billion out of the economy may result in 
higher unemployment. 

If a large deficit is feared, there are 
sounder and socially more equitable ways 
to increase revenue than to cut back im- 
portant domestic programs. One way is 
through tax reform. It has been esti- 
mated that a sound tax reform package 
would yield some $5 billion. 

Today there is the paradox of growing 
unemployment and growing inflation, 
while major sectors of the economy show 
dangerous signs of slack. An analysis of 
the consumer price index shows that 25 
percent of price rises can be accounted 
for by spiraling medical costs and rising 
interest rates—the high cost of borrowed 
money. A reduction in Government 
spending is unlikely to reduce medical 
costs, nor is it likely to affect the demand 
on the borrowed money market. 

Companies with unprecedented profit 
levels are reacting to proportionally 
higher wages by passing wage increases 
along to the consumer through price in- 
creases. A reduction in Government 
spending would also have little affect on 
this problem. 

It is worth repeating that the loom- 
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ing Federal deficit is caused principally 
by spending for the war in Vietnam. The 
war has become the cause, if not the ex- 
cuse, for the gutting of domestic pro- 
grams. If such high war spending con- 
tinues and the accompanying deficit 
needs to be reduced, the necessary rev- 
enue should be raised by reforming the 
tax structure and closing tax loopholes, 
which would pull out of the economy 
dollars which do not affect bread-and- 
butter purchasing power by low- and 
middle-income families. 

The conference report should be ex- 
amined in the light of the dubious wis- 
dom of further gutting our domestic 
programs and the effect of this upon the 
crisis in our cities. By this test it should 
be defeated. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 213, nays 183, not voting 36, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 430] 
YEAS—213 
ams Gettys Nedzi 
Addabbo Giaimo Nix 
Albert Gibbons O'Hara, III. 
Anderson, Gilbert O'Hara, Mich. 
Tenn. Gonzalez Olsen 
Andrews, Ala. Gray O'Neal, Ga. 
Ashley Green, Oreg O'Neill, Mass. 
Aspinall Green, Pa. Passman 
Barrett Griffiths Patman 
Bevill Hagan Patten 
Bingham Halpern Pepper 
Blanton Hamilton Perkins 
Blatnik Hanley Philbin 
Boggs Hanna Pickle 
Boland Hansen, Wash. Pike 
Brademas Hathaway Poage 
Brasco Hawkins Price, III 
Brinkley Hays Pryor 
Brooks Hébert Pucinski 
Brown, Calif. Hechler, W. Va. Purcell 
Burke, Mass. Hicks Randall 
Burleson Holifiela Rees 
Burton, Calif. Holland Reid, N.Y 
Byrne, Pa. Howard Reuss 
Cabell Hull Rhodes, Pa 
Carey Hungate Roberts 
Casey Ichord Rodino 
Celler Irwin Rogers, Colo. 
Clark Jacobs nan 
Cohelan Joelson Rooney, N.Y 
Corman Johnson, Calif. Rooney, Pa 
Culver Jones, Ala, Rosenthal 
Daddario Jones, Mo. Rostenkowski 
Jones, N.C. Roush 
Davis, Ga. Karsten Roybal 
Dawson Karth St Germain 
de la Garza Kazen Scheuer 
Delaney Kee Selden 
Dent Kell Shipley 
Diggs King, Calif. Sikes 
Dingell Kirwan Sisk 
Donohue Kluczynski Slack 
Dorn Kornegay Smith, Iowa 
Dow Kupferman Staggers 
Dowdy Kyl Steed 
Downing Kyros Stephens 
Dulski Landrum Stubblefield 
Eckhardt Leggett Stuckey 
Edmondson Long, La. Sullivan 
Edwards, Calif. Long, Md. Teague, Tex. 
Edwards, La. McCarthy Tenzer 
Eilberg McFall Thompson, N.J. 
Evans, Colo. McMillan Tiernan 
Everett Machen Tunney 
Evins, Tenn, Madden Udall 
Fallon Mahon Ullman 
Farbstein Matsunaga Van Deerlin 
Fascell Meeds Vanik 
Feighan Miller, Calif. Vigorito 
Fisher lis Waggonner 
Flood Minish Waldie 
Flynt Mink Walker 
Foley Monagan Watts 
Fo Montgomery White 
William D Moorhead Whitener 
r Morgan Whitten 
Friedel Morris, N. Mex. Wilson, 
Fulton, Tenn. Moss Charles H 
Fuqua Multer Wright 
Galifianakis Murphy, III Yates 
Gallagher Murphy,N.Y. Young 
Garmatz Natcher Zablocki 
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NAYS—183 
Abbitt Fulton, Pa Pollock 
Abernethy Gardner Pool 
Adair Gathings Price, Tex. 
Anderson, III ell Quie 
Andrews, Goodling Quillen 
N. Dak. Gross Railsback 
Arends Grover Rarick 
Ashbrook Gubser Reid, III 
Ashmore Gude el 
Ayres Gurney Reinecke 
Baring Haley Rhodes, Ariz, 
Battin Hall Riegle 
Belcher Hammer- Robison 
Bennett schmidt Rogers, Fla 
Berry Hansen, Idaho Roth 
Betts Harvey Roudebush 
Biester Helstoski Rumsfeld 
Blackburn Horton Ruppe 
Bolton Hunt Ryan 
Bow Hutchinson Sandman 
Bray Jarman Satterfield 
Brock Johnson, Pa. Saylor 
Brotzman Jonas Schadeberg 
Brown, Mich. Kastenmeier Scherle 
Brown, Ohio Keith Schneebeli 
Broyhill, N.C. Kleppe Schweiker 
Broyhill, Va. Laird Schwengel 
Buchanan Langen Shriver 
Burke, Fla Latta Skubitz 
Burton, Utah Lennon Smith, Calif. 
Bush Lipscomb Smith, N.Y. 
Button Lloyd Smith, Okla. 
Byrnes, Wis. McClory Springer 
McClure Stafford 
Cederberg McDade Stanton 
Chamberlain McDonald, Steiger, Ariz. 
Clancy Mich. Steiger, Wis. 
Clausen, McEwen Taft 
Don H. Macdonald, Talcott 
Clawson, Del Mass. Taylor 
Cleveland MacGregor Teague, Calif. 
Collier Mailliard ‘Thompson, Ga 
Colmer Marsh Thomson, Wis. 
Conable Mathias, Calif, Tuck 
Conte May Utt 
Conyers Mayne Vander Jagt 
Corbett Meskill Wampler 
Cramer Michel Watkins 
Cunningham Miller, Ohio Whalen 
is Minsh: Whalley 
Davis, Wis. Mize Widnall 
Dellenback Moore Wiggins 
Denney Morse, Mass Williams, Miss. 
Derwinski Morton Williams, Pa. 
Devine Mosher Wilson, Bob 
Dole Myers Winn 
Duncan Nelsen Wolff 
Dwyer O’Konski Wydler 
Edwards, Ala. Ottinger Wylie 
Esch Pelly 
Eshleman Pettis Zion 
Findley Zwach 


Pirnie 
Ford, Gerald R. Poff 
NOT VOTING-—36 


Annunzio Halleck Martin 
Bates Hardy Mathias, Md. 
Bell Harrison Nichols 
Bolling Harsha Resnick 
Broomfield Heckler, Mass. Rivers 
Carter Henderson St. Onge 
Cowger Herlong Scott 
Dickinson Hosmer Snyder 
Erlenborn King, N.Y. Stratton 
Fino Kuykendall Watson 
Fountain Lukens Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCulloch Wyatt 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Annunzio 
against. 

Mr. St. Onge 
against. 

Mr. Fountain for, with Mr. King of New 
York against. 

Mr. Willis for, with Mr. Hosmer against. 

Mr. Henderson for, with Mr. Halleck 
against. 

Mr. Stratton for, with Mr. Frelinghuysen 
against. 

Mr. Resnick for, 

t. 

Mr. Nichols for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Hardy for, with Mr. Dickinson against. 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Snyder against. 


for, which Mr. Martin 


for, with Mr. Harrison 


with Mr. Erlenborn 
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Mr. REIFEL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 368, nays 26, not voting 38, as 


follows: 
[Roll No. 431] 
YEAS—368 
Abbitt Dellenback Irwin 
Abernethy Denney Jacobs 
Adair Dent Jarman 
ams Derwinski Joelson 
Addabbo Devine Johnson, Calif. 
Albert Dole Johnson, Pa 
Anderson, Ill. Donohue Jonas 
Anderson, Dorn Jones, Ala, 
Tenn. Dow Jones, Mo. 
Andrews, Ala. Dowdy Jones, N.C. 
Andrews, Downing Karsten 
N. Dak, Dulski Karth 
Arends Duncan Kazen 
Ashley Dwyer Kee 
Ashmore Eckhardt Keith 
Aspinall Edmondson Kelly 
Ayres Edwards, Ala. King, Calif. 
Baring Edwards, La. rwan 
Barrett Eilberg Kleppe 
Battin Kluczynski 
Belcher Eshleman Kornegay 
Bennett Evans, Colo. Kupferman 
Berry Everett Kyl 
Betts Evins, Tenn Kyros 
Bevill Fallon Laird 
Biester Landrum 
Bingham Feighan Langen 
Blackburn Findley Latta 
Blanton Fisher Leggett 
Blatnik Flood Lennon 
Boggs Flynt Lipscomb 
Boland Foley Lloyd 
Bolton Ford, Gerald R. Long, La 
Bow Fraser Long, Md 
Brademas Friedel 
Brasco Fulton, Pa. McClory 
Bray Fulton, Tenn. McClure 
Brinkley Fuqua McCulloch 
Brock Galifianakis McDade 
Brooks Gallagher McDonald, 
Brotzman Gardner Mich. 
Brown, Calif Garmatz McEwen 
Brown, Mich, Gathings McFall 
Brown, Ohio Gettys McMillan 
Broyhill, N.C. Giaimo Macdonald, 
Broyhill, Va. Gibbons Mass. 
Buchanan Gonzalez MacGregor 
Burke, Fla. Goodell Machen 
Burke, Mass. Goodling Madden 
Burleson Gray Mahon 
Burton, Utah Green, Oreg Mailliard 
Bush Green, Pa Marsh 
Byrne, Pa. Griffiths Mathias, Calif 
Byrnes, Wis. Gross Matsunaga 
Cabell Grover May 
Cahill Gubser Mayne 
Carey Gude Meeds 
Casey Gurney Meskill 
Cederberg Hagan Miller, Calif. 
er Haley Miller, Ohio 
Chamberlain Hall Mills 
cy Halpern Minish 
Clark Hamilton Minshall 
Clausen, Hammer- Mize 
Don H. schmidt Monagan 
Clawson, Del Hanley Montgomery 
Cleveland Hanna Moore 
Collier Hansen, Idaho Moorhead 
Colmer Hansen, Wash. Morgan 
Conable Harvey Morris, N. Mex. 
Conte Hathaway Morse, Mass. 
Corbett Hays Morton 
rman Hébert Mosher 
Hechler, W. Va. Murphy, III 
Culver Hicks Murphy, N.Y 
Cunningham  Holifield Myers 
Curtis Holland Natcher 
Daddario Horton Nelsen 
Daniels Howard Nix 
Davis, Ga Hull oO’ 
Davis, Wis. Hungate O'Hara, Mich 
Dawson Hunt Olsen 
de la Garza Hutchinson O'Neal, Ga. 
Delaney Ichord Ottinger 
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Passman Teague, Tex. 
Patman Roudebush Tenzer 
Patten Roush Thompson, Ga 
Pelly Rumsfeld Thompson, N.J 
Pepper Ruppe Thomson, W. 
Perkins St Germain 
Pettis dman Tuck 
Philbin Satterfield Tunney 
Pickle Saylor Udall 
Pike Schadeberg Utt 
Pirnie Scherle Van Deerlin 
Poage Schneebeli Vander Jagt 
Poff Schweiker Vanik 
Pollock Schwengel Vigorito 
1 Scott Waggonner 
Price, Il Selden Waldie 
Price, Tex. Shipley Walker 
Pryor Shriver Wampler 
Sikes Watkins 
Purcell Sisk Watts 
Quie Skubitz Whalen 
Quillen Slack Whalley 
Railsback Smith, Calif. White 
Randall Smith, Iowa Whitener 
Rarick Smith, N. X Whitten 
Reid, II Smith, Okla. Widnall 
Reld, N.Y. Springer Wiggins 
Reifel Stafford Williams, Miss. 
Reinecke Staggers Williams, Pa. 
Rhodes, Ariz. Stanton Wilson, Bob 
Rhodes, Pa. Steed W 
Riegle Steiger, Ariz. Wolff 
Roberts Steiger, Wis. Wright 
Robison Stephens Wydler 
Rodino Stubblefield Wylie 
Rogers, Colo. Stuckey 
Rogers, Fla. Sullivan You 
Ronan Taft Zablocki 
Rooney, N.Y. Talcott Zion 
Rooney, Pa. Taylor Zwach 
Rostenkowski Teague, Calif. 
NAYS—26 
Ashbrook Gilbert Reuss 
Burton, Calif. Hawkins Rosenthal 
Cohelan Helstoski Roybal 
Conyers Kastenmeler Ryan 
s Michel Scheuer 
Dingell Mink Wilson, 
Edwards, Calif. Moss Charles H. 
Farbstein Nedzi ‘a 
Ford, O’Konski 
William D Rees 
NOT VOTING—38 
Annunzio Halleck Multer 
Bates Hardy Nichols 
Bell Harrison O'Neill, Mass. 
Bolling Harsha Resnick 
Broomfield Heckler, Mass. Rivers 
Button Henderson St. Onge 
Carter Herlong Snyder 
Cowger Stratton 
Dickinson King, N.Y Uliman 
Erlenborn Kuykendall Watson 
Fino Lukens Willis 
Martin Wyatt 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Annunzio with Mr. Halleck. 
St. Onge with Mr. Bates. 
Fountain with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
Willis with Mr. Snyder. 
Hardy with Mr. Harrison. 
Nichols with Mr. Martin. 
Resnick with Mr. Cowger. 
Henderson with Mr, Fino, 
Herlong with Mr. Carter. 
Stratton with Mr. Erlenborn. 
Hicks with Mr. Wyatt. 
Mr, Rivers with Mr. Broomfield. 
Mr. Multer with Mr. King of New York. 
Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Hosmer. 
Mr. Ullman with Mr, Harsha. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


55555555555 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report on House Joint Reso- 
lution 888. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
7977) to adjust certain postage rates, 
to adjust the rates of basic compensa- 
tion for certain officers and employees 
in the Federal Government, and to regu- 
late the mailing of pandering advertise- 
ments, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
rise? 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
submit a point of order against the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the conference 
report on the grounds that the House 
managers exceeded their authority and 
did not confine themselves to the differ- 
ences committed to them, in violation of 
the rules and precedents of the House of 
Representatives. 

The House bill, in section 107(a) pro- 
vided a minimum charge of 3.8 cents for 
bulk third-class mail effective January 7, 
1968. Section 107(a) of the Senate 
amendment provided a two-step mini- 
mum charge—the first of 3.6 cents effec- 
tive January 7, 1968, and a second 4-cent 
rate effective January 1, 1969. 

The differences committed to the con- 
ferees with respect to this postage rate 
and the effective dates for this rate were: 
A rate range between 3.6 cents and 4 
cents; a January 7, 1968, effective date 
for a one-rate charge with no further 
rate provided; and January 7, 1968, and 
January 1, 1969, effective dates for any 
two-rate charges. 

The conference report contains a two- 
rate charge—the first, 3.6 cents, effective 
January 7, 1968; the second, 4 cents, 
effective July 1, 1969. 

The July i, 1969, effective date for a 
second rate goes beyond the disagree- 
ments confided to the conferees. By 
agreeing to any effective date for a sec- 
ond rate beyond January 1, 1969, the 
House managers have clearly exceeded 
their authority. 

Mr. Speaker, the precedents of the 
House, Cannon’s Precedents, volume 
VIII, section 3264, have established that 
where two Houses fix different periods 
of time the conferees have latitude only 
between the two, but may not go beyond 
the longer nor within the shorter. 

On March 2, 1915—third session, 53d 
Congress—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
5208, the conference report was presented 
on S. 5259, to establish mail lines with 
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foreign countries and known as the ship 
purchase bill, 

Mr. Mann raised a point of order 
against the conference report on the 
grounds that it contained certain matter 
not properly before the conferees. 

As passed by the Senate the bill would 
have gone into effect immediately. 

As passed by the House, the bill con- 
tained an effective date of 2 years after 
passage. 

The conference report provided an 
effective date of 3 years after passage. 

Speaker Clark of Missouri sustained 
the point of order by stating: 

If there is anything settled about a con- 
ference between the two Houses it is this: 
Where two amounts are named, and the 
question is referred to Conferees, they may 
oscillate as much as they please between the 
two extremes, but they cannot go below the 
lower amount and they cannot go above the 
higher. 

But the limit of time was fixed at two 
years, and the Conferees extended it to three 
years. If they could extend it beyond two 
years, they could extend it until the end of 
time. Their limit was from zero to two. In 
the nature of things they could not go below 
zero; under the practice of the Houses they 
could not go higher. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 


Rule 28, clause 3 of the Rules of the 
House reads: 

Whenever a disagreement to an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute has been com- 
mitted to a conference committee it shall 
be in order for the Managers on the part of 
the House to propose a substitute which is a 
germane modification of the matter in dis- 
agreement, but their report shall not include 
matter not committed to the conference com- 
mittee by either House. 


The Senate bill was an amendment— 
in the nature of a substitute for the 
House bill. The conference report is an 
additional substitute on the same sub- 
ject. However, the conference report dis- 
tinetly includes matter not committed to 
the conferees by either House, and I 
make the point of order on that basis. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report is 
another case where expediency has been 
given priority over the rules and prece- 
dents of this House and over orderly pro- 
cedures. I cannot, in good conscience, 
participate in such maneuverings and, 
therefore, make the point of order on 
that basis only. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from New York desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I concede 
the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

The Clerk will report the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 1967’. 

“TITLE I—POSTAL RATES 
“FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

“Sec. 101. (a) Sections 4252 and 4253 of 
title 39, United States Code, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“ ‘$ 4952. Size and weight limits 

he maximum size of first-class mail is 
one hundred inches in length and girth com- 
bined and the maximum weight is seventy 
pounds. 
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“$4253. Postage rates on first-class mail 

“'(a) Postage on first-class mail is com- 
puted separately on each letter or piece of 
mail. Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the rate of postage on first-class 
mail weighing thirteen ounces or less is 6 
cents for each ounce or fraction of an ounce. 

) First-class mail weighing more than 
thirteen ounces shall be mailed at the rates 
of postage established by section 4303 (d) of 
this title and shall be entitled to the most 
expeditious handling and transportation 
practicable. 

„) The rate of postage for each single 
postal card and for each portion of a double 
postal card, including the cost of manufac- 
ture, and for each post card and the initial 
portion of each double post card conform- 
ing to section 4251(c) of this title is 5 cents. 

„d) The rate of postage on business re- 
ply mail is the regular rate prescribed in this 
section, together with an additional charge 
thereon of 2 cents for each piece weighing 
two ounces or less and 5 cents for each piece 
weighing more than two ounces. The postage 
and charge shall be collected on delivery.’. 

“(b) Section 4251(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
‘and (4)’ and inserting in lieu thereof (4) 
bills and statements of account, and (5)’. 

“(c) Subsection (d) of section 4251 of title 
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39, United States Code, relating to the defi- 
nition of drop letters, is repealed. 

„d) The table of contents of chapter 59 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

4252. Weight limit.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 


4252. Size and weight limits.’. 
“AIRMAIL 

“Sec. 102. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4303 of title 39, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 

„(a) Except as provided in section 4304 
of this title and subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, the rate of postage on domestic airmail 
weighing not more than 7 ounces is 10 cents 
for each ounce or fraction thereof. 

b) The rate of postage on each postal 
card and post card sent as domestic airmail 
is 8 cents.“ 

“(b) Subsection (d) of section 4303 of title 
89, United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out paragraph (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

1) The rates of postage on air parcel 
post are based on the eight zones described in 
section 4553, or prescribed pursuant to sec- 
tion 4558, of this title in accordance with 
the following tables: 


“ ‘Zones 
4 5 6 7 8 
$0. 80 $0, 80 $u. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 
1, 02 1. 07 1.14 1.18 1.24 
1.23 1,34 1.47 1.55 1.68 
1, 48 1,62 1.79 1,91 2, 08 
1.73 1,90 2.11 2.27 2.48 
1.98 2.18 2.43 2.63 2. 88 
2.23 2.46 2.75 2.99 3.28 
2. 48 2.74 3.07 3.35 3.68 
2.75 3. 02 3.39 3.71 4. 08 


For each pound or fraction of a pound in 
excess of flve pounds in weight, the addi- 
tional postage is as follows: 


“Zones Rate 
Local and zones 1, 2, and 3 $0. 48 
4 a 50 
56 
64 
72 
. 80.“ 


“(2) by deleting paragraph (2). 

“(c) Section 4303(f) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘the 
Virgin Islands or the Canal Zone’ wherever 
appearing therein and inserting in leu 
thereof ‘or the Virgin Islands’. 

„d) Section 4301(2) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
word ‘eight’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure ‘7’. 

“SECOND-CLASS MAIL PREFERRED RATES 

“Sec. 103. (a) Section 4358 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 


“(1) by striking out subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

„a) Except as provided in subsection 
(b), the rate of postage on publications ad- 
mitted as second-class mail when addressed 
for delivery within the county in which they 
are published and entered is as follows: 


In cents] 


Malled Mailed Mailed 
during during after 
calendar calendar Dec. 31, 

year 1968 year 1969 1969 


“(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

„) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the rates of postage on publications 
mailed in accordance with section 4359(a) 
of this title, of qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions, are as follows: 


An cents] 
Durin 
“ ‘During During During During During calendar 
e io saio yar Lee „, 
an 
year year year year year 785 y 
Rate per pound: 
Advertising portion: 
9 3.45 4.0 4,55 5.1 
3 225 PE 4.05 48 5.55 63 
Zone 4. 2.95 4.1 8.25 6.4 7.55 8.7 
Zone 5. 3.35 4.9 6.45 8.0 9, 55 11.1 
Zone 6. 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10,3 12.0 
Zone 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10.3 12.0 
eS Pii Tay 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10. 3 12.0 
Nonadvertising portion... 19 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 
Minimum charge per piece 13 14 15 15 15 15 


December 11, 1967 


“*(2) The postage on an issue of a publi- 
cation referred to in paragraph (1), the ad- 
vertising portion of which does not exceed 10 
per centum of such issue, shall be computed 
without regard to the rates applicable to the 
advertising portion prescribed in such para- 
graph. 

e) The postage on classroom publica- 
tions, mailed in accordance with section 
4359(a) of this title, is 60 per centum of the 
postage computed in accordance with section 
4359(b) of this title. 

“‘(f) The postage shall be 4.2 cents per 
pound on the advertising portion of publi- 
cations (1) which are mailed for delivery in 
zones 1 and 2 in accordance with section 
4359(a) of this title, (2) which are devoted 
to promoting the science of agriculture, and 
(3) when the total number of copies of the 
publications furnished during the twelve- 
month period to subscribers residing in rural 
areas consists of at least 70 per centum of the 
total number of copies distributed by any 
means for any purpose. 

(gg) In lieu of the minimum charge per 
piece prescribed by section 4359(b) of this 
title, the minimum charge per piece for pub- 
lications (other than publications to which 
subsection (d) and (e) of this section are 
applicable), when fewer than five thousand 
copies are mailed outside the county of pub- 
lication, is 0.6 cent per piece when mailed 
during the calendar year 1968, 0.7 cent per 
piece when mailed during the calendar year 
1969, and 0.8 cent per piece when mailed 
thereafter. 

“*(h) The publisher of a classroom publi- 
cation, of a publication referred to in subsec- 
tion (f) of this section, or of a publication of 
a nonprofit organization, before being en- 
titled to the rates for the publications, shall 
furnish such proof of qualifications as the 
Postmaster General prescribes. 

) For the purposes of the application 
of this section with respect to each publica- 
tion having original entry at an independent 
incorporated city, an incorporated city which 
is situated entirely within a county, or which 
is situated contiguous to one or more coun- 
ties in the same State, but which is politically 
independent of such county or counties, shall 
be considered to be within and a part of the 
county with which it is principally contig- 
uous. 

“*(j) As used in this section— 

“(1) “classroom publication“ means a 
religious, educational, or scientific publica- 
tion entered as second-class mail and de- 
signed specifically for use in classrooms or 
in religious instruction classes; 

“*(2) “a publication of a qualified non- 
profit organization” means a publication 
published by and in the interest of one of 
the following types of organizations or asso- 
ciations if it is not organized for profit and 
none of its net income inures to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual: 
Religious, educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, frater- 
nal, nonprofit educational television stations, 
educational television agencies operated by 
a State or a political subdivision thereof, and 
associations of rural electric cooperatives, 
and not to exceed one publication published 
by the official highway or development agen- 
cy of a State which meets all of the require- 
ments of section 4354 and which contains 
no advertising; 

“*(3) “zones” means the eight zones de- 
scribed in section 4553, or prescribed pursu- 
ant to section 4558, of this title.”; and 

“(3) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 

“ ‘$ 4358. Rates of postage; preferred’. 


“(b) The table of contents of chapter 63 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out— 

“4358, Postage rates within county of pub- 
lication.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 
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“ ‘4358. Rates of postage; preferred.’. 
“SECOND-CLASS MAIL REGULAR RATES 

“Sec. 104. (a) Section 4359 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out subsections (b), (c), 
(d), and (e) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“*(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section and section 4358 of this title, the 
rates of postage on publications mailed in 
accordance with subsection (a) are as fol- 
lows: 


ln cents] 
“Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during during atter 
calendar calendar Dec. 31, 
year 1968 year 1969 1969 


reaSpeong~s 
28808 
e 
SFS 
esse 


tt at pii pmt 
SPSS PSs 
S SO 


Zone 
Nonadve: — po 
Minimum charge per piece.. 


de) For the purpose of this section and 
section 4358 of this title, the portion of a 
publication devoted to advertisements shall 
include all advertisements inserted in the 
publication and attached permanently there- 


„(d) (1) Publications mailed in accordance 
with subsection (a), upon request by the 
publisher or news agent, may be transported 
by air on a space-available basis, on sched- 
uled United States air carriers at rates fixed 
and determined by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in accordance with section 406 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1376). 
The Postmaster General may authorize the 
transportation of publications by air pur- 
suant to this subsection only when such 
transportation does not impede the trans- 
portation of airmail, air parcel post, or air 
transportation of first-class mail on a space- 
available basis. 

2) The Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe from time to time charges to be col- 
lected for matter transported by air pursuant 
to this section. The charges— 

„(A) shall be in addition to the payment 
of lawfully required postage; 

„B) may not be adjusted more fre- 
quently than once every two years; and 

“*(C) when prescribed or adjusted, shall 
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equal, as nearly as practicable, the amount 
by which the allocated cost incurred by the 
Department for the delivery of such matter 
by air is in excess of the allocated cost which 
would have been incurred by the Department 
had such matter been delivered by surface 
transportation, and, when added to lawfully 
required postage, shall not be less than 4 
cents per piece. 

e) As used in this section the term 
“zones” means the eight zones described in 
section 4553, or prescribed pursuant to sec- 
tion 4558, of this title.’; and 

“(2) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 

“ ‘4359. Rates of postage; regular’. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 63 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 


“4359. Postage rates beyond county of publi- 
eation.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“*§ 4359. Rates of postage; regular’. 

„(o) Subsection (b) of section 4365 of title 
39, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘bills,’. 

“SECOND-CLASS TRANSIENT MAIL 

“Sec. 105. Section 4362 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘four 
cents’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘5 cents’. 


“CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 

“Sec. 106. Section 4422 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
5 4422. Rates of postage 

“The rates of postage on controlled cir- 
culation publications found by the Post- 
master General to meet the definition con- 
tained in section 4421 of this title when 
mailed in the manner prescribed by the Post- 
master General are as follows: 


“(in cents) 
“Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during durin after 
calendar calendar Dec. 31, 
year 1968 year 1969 1969 
Rate „ 14.3 15.1 16.0 
n per piece 1.9 2.9 3. 8“. 


“THIRD-CLASS MAIL 
“Src. 107. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4452 of title 39, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 
a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the postage rates of third-class mail 
are as follows: 


Rates 
hae | ili Mailed Mailed after Unit 
ype ene during cal- 1, 
W ar 1 
0000 020 First 2 fraction thereof. 
bea eth dsb de ee . rst 2 ounces or n 
e a a 2.0 20 Each additional ounce or fraction thereof. 
bsection (e) of ion of — 
a bun Boake sand catalogs of 2 4 pages or more, seeds, 16,0 16.0 Each pound or fraction thereof, 
Oe: bulbs, roots, . and ‘plants, 
a BES SEES RE PRE! 22.0 22.0 Do. 
& Min Minimum ci cates P 3.6 4.0 Per piece. 


„%) Matter mailed in bulk under sub- 
section (e) by qualified nonprofit orga- 
nizations is subject to a minimum charge for 
each piece equal to 40 per centum of the 
minimum charge per piece provided under 
subsection (a), rounded off to the nearest 
one-tenth cent.“. 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 4451 of 
title 39, United States Code, relating to 
mailing certain bills and statements of ac- 
count as third-class mail, is repealed. 

“SPECIAL RATE FOURTH=CLASS MAIL 

“Sec. 108. (a) Section 4554 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by amending so much of subsection 


(a) as precedes subparagraph (3) thereof to 
read as follows: 

“‘(a) Except as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section, the postage rate is 12 
cents for the first pound or fraction thereof 
and 6 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof, except that the rate now 
or hereafter prescribed for third- or fourth- 
class matter shall apply in every case where 
such rate is lower than the rate prescribed 
in this subsection on— 

“*(1) books, including books issued to sup- 
plement other books, con’ twenty- 
four pages or more (at least twenty-two of 
which are printed), consisting wholly of 
reading matter or scholarly bibliography or 
reading matter with incidental blank spaces 
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for notations, and containing no advertis- 
ing matter other than incidental announce- 
ments of books, including any accompany- 
ing pad of forms or ballots for use in obtain- 
ing expressions of opinion with respect to 
questions related to the subject matter of 
the book; 

62) 16-millimeter or narrower width 
films, and catalogs of such films, except when 
sent to or from commercial theaters;’; 

(2) by striking out in subsection (b) (1) 
‘4 cents for the first pound or fraction thereof 
and 1 cent for each additional pound or frac- 
tion thereof’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
5 cents for the first pound or fraction thereof 
and 2 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof’; 

“(3) by inserting in subsection (b) (1) (B) 
‘museums and herbaria,’ immediately fol- 
lowing ‘public libraries,’; 

“(4) in subsection (b) (2) by striking out 
‘and’ at the end of clause (E); by striking 
out the period at the end of clause (F) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘; and’; and by add- 
ing at the end of such subsection the follow- 
ing new clause: 

8) museum materials, specimens, col- 
lections, teaching aids, printed matter, and 
interpretative materials intended to inform 
and to further the education work and inter- 
ests of museums and herbaria.’; 

“(5) by inserting in subsection (c) ‘or 
narrower width’ immediately following ‘16- 
millimeter’, and ‘museum materials, speci- 
mens, collections, teaching aids, printed mat- 
ter, and interpretative materials intended 
to inform and to further the educational 
work and interests of museums and herbaria,’ 
immediately following ‘sound recordings,’; 
and 


“(6) by amending subsection (e) to read 
as follows: 

„(e) Articles may be mailed under this 
section in quantities of one thousand or 
more in a single mailing, as defined by the 
Postmaster General, only in the manner di- 
rected by him.’. 

“(b) Subparagraph (6) of section 4554(a) 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by ‘playscripts and’ immediately 
following ‘(6)’. 

“(c) The section heading of section 4554 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
to read 
4554. Books, films, and other materials; 

preferred rates’. 

“(c) The table of contents of chapter 67 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

4554. Postage rates on books and films.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 
4554. Books, films, and other materials; 
preferred rates.“. 

“KEYS AND OTHER SMALL ARTICLES 

“Sec. 109, Subsection (b) of section 4651 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out ‘6 cents for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof’ and inserting in leu 
thereof ‘14 cents for the first two ounces or 
fraction thereof, and 7 cents for each addi- 
tional two ounces or fraction thereof,’. 

“SPECIAL HANDLING SERVICE 
“Sec. 110. Section 6008 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“*§ 6008. Special handling 

pon payment of a special handling fee, 
third-class mail and fourth-class mail are 
entitled to the most expeditious handling 
and tion practicable, but such 
mail is not required to receive the same han- 
dling and transportation as airmail.’ 
“SEPARATION BY MAILER OF SECOND-CLASS MAIL 

“Sec. 111, Section 4363 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“ *§ 4863. Separation by mailer of second- 
class mail 


The Postmaster General may require 
publishers and news agents to make up and 
address second-class matter in accordance 
with a 5-digit ZIP code system.’. 
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“PRINTING ON SECOND-CLASS COVERS 


“Sec. 112. Section 4365 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection to read as follows: 

“'(d) In addition to other matter author- 
ized by this section to be contained, enclosed, 
or inserted in second-class mail, there may 
be included, in accordance with uniform 
regulations which the Postmaster General 
shall prescribe, on the envelopes, wrappers, 
and other covers in which copies of publica- 
tions are mailed, messages and notices of a 
civic or public-service nature, if no charge 
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is made for the Inclusion of such messages 
and notices on such envelopes, wrappers, and 
covers.“ 

“ADDITIONAL ENTRY POINTS 

“Sec. 113. Section 4358 0b) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“'(b) The rates of postage on the follow- 
ing publications admitted as second-class 
mail, when mailed for delivery by letter car- 
rier at the office of mailing, shall be as 
follows: 


Cents per copy] 
* a Mailed at an office of addtional entry during— 
iginal Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 1971 
227 1968 1970 and thereafter 
Published more frequently than weekly os 1 1.5 2.0 Ls 
Published tess frequently than weekly: 
t two or less — 1 1.5 2.0 2.5, 
Wi g more than two ouncess 2 2.5 3.0 3. 9 


The rates prescribed in section 4359 of this 
title shall apply to publications published 
weekly and mailed at additional entry offices 
and to any publications mailed at an addi- 
tional entry office which does not have letter 
carrier service.“. 


“MAIL MATTER FOR BLIND AND OTHER 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS 

“Sec. 114. (a) Chapter 69 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out sec- 
tions 4653 and 4654 thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

4653. Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons 

“*(a) The matter described in subsection 

(b) (other than matter mailed under sec- 
tion 4654 of this title) may be mailed free 
of postage, if— 
“*(1) the matter is for the use of the blind 
or other persons who cannot use or read 
conventionally printed material because of 
a physicial t who are certified by 
competent authority as unable to read nor- 
mal reading material in accordance with the 
provisions of the first section of the Act of 
July 30, 1966 (Public Law 89-522; 80 Stat. 
330); 

“*(2) no charge, or rental, subscription, or 
other fee, is required for such matter or a 
charge, or rental, subscription, or other fee 
is required for such matter not in excess of 
the cost thereof; 

63) the matter may be opened by the 
Postmaster General for inspection; 

“*(4) the matter contains no advertising; 
and 

“*(5) the matter is mailed subject to size 
and weight limitations prescribed by the 
Postmaster General. 

“*(b) The free mailing privilege provided 
by subsection (a) is extended to 

“*(1) reading matter and musical scores; 

“*(2) sound reproductions; 

8) paper, records, tapes, and other ma- 
terial for the production of reading matter, 
musical scores, or sound reproductions; 

„) reproducers or parts thereof, for 
sound reproductions; and 

“*(5) Braille writers, typewriters, educa- 
tional or other materials or devices, or parts 
thereof, used for writing by, or specifically 
designed or adapted for use of, a blind per- 
son or a person having a physical impairment 
as described in subsection (a)(1) of this 
section. 

“ ‘$ 4654. Unsealed letters sent by blind or 
Physically handicapped persons 

“Unsealed letters sent by a blind person 
or @ person having a physical impairment, as 
described in section 4653(a)(1) of this title, 
in raised characters or sightsaving type, or 
in the form of sound recordings, may be 
mailed free of postage. 

“*$ 4655. Markings 
Al matter relating to blind or other 


handicapped persons mailed under section 

4653, or section 4654, of this title, shall bear 

the words “Free Matter for the Blind or 

Handicapped”, or words to that effect spec- 

ified by the Postmaster General, in the up- 

per right-hand corner of the address area.. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 69 

of title 39, United States Code, is amended 

by striking out— 

“ ‘4653. Publications for the blind. 

4654. Reproducers and sound reproduc- 
tion records for the blind.’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“4653. Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons. 

“ ‘4654. Unsealed letters sent by blind or 
physically handicapped persons. 

“ ‘4655. Markings.’. 

“(c) Section 4451(d) of title 39, United 
States Code, is repealed. 


“PERMISSIBLE ENCLOSURES FOR FOURTH-CLASS 
MAIL 


“Src. 115. Section 4555(a) of title 39, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (9); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (10) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; and”: and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof: 

“*(11) invoices, whether or not also serv- 
ing as bills, if they relate solely to the matter 
with which they are mailed.. 


“REIMBURSEMENT OF THE POSTAL SERVICE OF 
THE CANAL ZONE 


“SEC. 116. (a) Chapter 57 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“*$ 4170. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations in the 
Canal Zone 

a) For the p of sections 4169(a), 
4303 (d) (5), and 4560 of this title, each post 
office in the Canal Zone postal service, to the 
extent that it provides mail service for mem- 
bers of the United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations, shall be consid- 
ered to be an Armed Forces post office estab- 
lished under section 705(d) of this title. 
““(b) The Department of Defense shall 
reimburse the postal service of the Canal 

Zone, out of any appropriations or funds 

available to the Department of Defense, as a 

necessary expense of the appropriations or 

funds and of the activities concerned, the 
equivalent amount of postage due, and sums 
equal to the expenses incurred by, the postal 
service of the Canal Zone, as determined by 
the Governor of the Canal Zone, for matter 
sent in the mails, and in providing air trans- 
portation of mail, under such sections.’. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 57 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by adding— 
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4170. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations in the 
Canal Zone.’ 

immediately below— 

“4169. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and of 
friendly foreign nations.“ 


“SOLICITATIONS IN GUISE OF BILLS OR STATE- 
MENTS OF ACCOUNT 

“Sec. 117. (a) Section 4001 of title 39, 
United States Code, relating to nonmailable 
matter, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

e) Matter otherwise legally acceptable 
in the mails which— 

1) is in the form of, and reasonably 
could be interpreted or construed as, a bill, 
invoice, or statement of account due; but 

2) constitutes, in fact, a solicitation for 
the order by the addressee of goods or serv- 
ices, or both; 
is nonmailable matter, shall not be carried or 
delivered by mail, and shall be disposed of as 
the Postmaster General directs, unless such 
matter bears on its face, in conspicuous and 
legible type in contrast by typography, lay- 
out, or color with other printing on its face, 
in accordance with regulations which the 
Postmaster General shall prescribe— 

„A) the following notice: This is a solic- 
itation for the order of and/or services 
and not a bill, invoice, or statement of ac- 
count due. You are not under obligation to 
make any payments on account of this offer 
unless you accept this offer.”; or 

„) in lieu thereof, a notice to the same 
effect in words which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may prescribe.’. 

“(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall become effective with respect to matter 
mailed on or after the ninetieth day follow- 
ing the effective date of this section, 


“EFFECTIVE DATE 


“Sec. 118. This title, except section 113, 
shall become effective on January 7, 1968. 
Section 113 shall become effective on July 1, 
1968. 

“CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

“Sec. 119. (a) (1) Subparagraph (A) of seo- 
tion 2303 (a) (1) of title 39, United States 
Code, is repealed. 

“(2) Subparagraph (D) of such section 
is amended to read as follows: 

“*(D) free postage on reading matter and 
other articles for the blind and other handi- 
capped persons as provided by sections 4653 
and 4654 of this title:“. 

63) Subparagraph (I) is amended by 

out ‘educational’. 

“(b) Section 45520) of such title is 
amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘and’ after the semicolon 
at the end of paragraph (4); 

“(2) by striking out ‘; and’ at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting in Meu thereof 
a period; and 

“(3) by striking out paragraph (6). 

“EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

“Sec. 120. Section 4355 (a) of title 29, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of item (10) and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the word 
‘or’, and by adding after item (10) the fol- 
lowing new item: 

11) published by an educational tele- 
vision agency of a State or political sub- 
division thereof or by a nonprofit educational 
television station.“. 

“TITLE II—FEDERAL SALARY INCREASES 
“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Federal Salary Act of 1967’. 
“EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO THE GENERAL 
SCHEDULE 
“Sec. 202. (a) The General Schedule con- 
tained in section 5332(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
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“ “GENERAL SCHEDULE 
Annual rates and 
“ ‘Grade — 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
$3,776 $3, 902 $4, 028 HA, 154 $4, 280 $, 406 
4, 108 4, 245 4, 382 4,519 4, 656 4,793 
4, 466 4,615 4.764 4.913 5, 062 5, 211 
4,995 5, 161 5, 327 5, 493 5, 659 5,825 
5,565 5,751 5,937 6, 123 6, 309 6,495 
6, 137 6, 342 6, 547 6, 752 6, 957 7,162 
6,734 6, 959 7, 184 7,409 7,634 7, 859 
7, 384 7,630 7,876 8, 122 8, 368 8.614 
054 8, 323 592 8, 861 9, 130 9, 399 
8, 821 9,115 „409 9, 703 9, 997 10, 291 
9, 657 9,979 10, 301 10, 623 10, 945 11. 267 
11, 461 11, 843 2,225 12, 607 12, 989 13, 371 
13, 507 13, 957 14, 407 14, 857 +) 307 15, 757 
15, 841 6, 369 6, 897 17, 425 17, 953 8, 481 
18, 404 19, 017 19, 630 20, 243 20, 856 $ 
982 1, 681 380 23, 079 23,778 24, 477 
25 = 24, 581 25, 374 26, 167 26, 960 
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7 8 9 10 
$4, 532 $4, 658. $4, 784 34,910 
4, 930 5, 067 5, 204 5, 341 
5, 360 5.509 5, 658 5, 807 
5, 991 6, 157 323 6, 489 
6,681 6, 867 7, 053 7, 239 
7.867 7.572 7.777 7; 982 
8, 084 8) 309 8.534 8.750 
8.860 9.108 9, 352 9, 598 
9, 668 9.937 10, 206 10, 475 
10; 585 10, 879 11,173 11, 467 
11, 589 11,911 2.233 12) 555 
13.753 135 14.517 4, 899 
16, 207 16, 657 17, 107 17, 557 
19, 009 9, 537 20, 593 
22, 082 23, 23, 921 
25, 176 25, 875 CS ) Ao 


“(b) Except as provided in section 5303 
of title 5, United States Code, the rates of 
basic pay of officers and employees to whom 
the General Schedule set forth in the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion applies shall be initially adjusted as 
of the effective date of this section, as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at one of the rates of a 
grade in the General Schedule, he shall re- 
ceive a rate of basic pay at the corresponding 
rate in effect on and after such date. 

“(2) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at a rate between two 
rates of a grade in the General Schedule, 
he shall receive a rate of basic pay at the 
higher of the two corresponding rates in 
effect on and after such date. 

(3) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at a rate in excess of the 
maximum rate for his grade, he shall receive 
(A) the maximum rate for his grade in the 
new schedule, or (B) his existing rate of 
basic pay increased by 4.5 per centum, 
rounded to the next highest dollar, if such 
existing rate as so increased is higher. 

“(4) If the officer or employee, immedi- 
ately prior to the effective date of this sec- 
tion, is receiving, pursuant to section 2(b) (4) 
of the Federal Employees Salary Increase 
Act of 1955, an existing aggregate rate of 
pay determined under section 208(b) of the 
Act of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1111), 
plus subesquent increases authorized by law, 
he shall receive an aggregate rate of pay 
equal to the sum of his existing aggregate 
rate of pay on the day preceding the effective 
date of this section, plus the amount of in- 
crease made by this section in the maximum 
rate of his grade, until (i) he leaves his 
position, or (ii) he is entitled to receive 
aggregate pay at a higher rate by reason of 
the operation of this Act or any other pro- 
vision of law; but, when such position be- 
comes vacant, the aggregate rate of pay of 
any subsequent appointee thereto shall be 
fixed in accordance with applicable provi- 
sions of law. Subject to clauses (1) and (11) 
of the immediately preceding sentence of this 
subparagraph, the amount of the increase 
provided by this section shall be held and 
considered for the purposes of section 208(b) 
of the Act of September 1, 1954, to constitute 
a part of the existing rate of pay of the 
employee. 

“(5) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, was promoted 
from one grade under the General Schedule 
contained in section 5332(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, to another such grade at a rate 
which is above the minimum rate thereof, his 
rate of basic pay shall be adjusted retro- 


actively from the effective date of this sec- 
tion to the date on which he was so pro- 
moted, on the basis of the rate which he was 
receiving during the period from such effec- 
tive date to the date of such promotion and, 
from the date of such promotion, on the basis 
of the rate for that step of the appropriate 
grade of the General Schedule contained in 
the amendment made by subsection (a) of 
this section which corresponds numerically 
to the step of the grade of the General Sched- 
ule to which such officer or employee was 
promoted as in effect (without regard to this 
title) at the time of such promotion. 

“(6) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, became subject to 
the General Schedule and his rate of basic 
pay was set above the minimum rate of the 
grade on the basis of a previously earned 
rate above such minimum rate, his rate of 
basic pay shall be adjusted retroactively to 
the date on which he became subject to the 
General Schedule on the basis of the rate of 
the appropriate grade of the General Sched- 
ule contained in this section which cor- 
responds numerically to the rate of the grade 
at which the pay of such officer or employee 
was set at the time he became subject to 
the General Schedule. 


“LIMITATION ON NUMBERS OF CERTAIN POSTAL 
POSITIONS 


“Sec. 203. Section 3301 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘sal- 
ary levels 19 and 20’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘salary levels 20 and 21’. 


“CHANGES IN KEY POSITIONS IN POSTAL FIELD 
SERVICE 


“Sec. 204. (a) That part of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, under the head- 
ing ‘posrrions’ is amended by striking out 
section 3512 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following new sections: 

“*§ 3512. Positions in salary level 1 

“ ‘Cleaner. (KP-51) 

(1) Basic function.—Performs a variety 
of light cleaning and housekeeping tasks in 
connection with the custodial maintenance 
of a postal instalation. 

“*(2) Duties and responsibilities — 

“(A) Sweeps, mops, dusts, washes, and 
otherwise performs light cleaning and house- 
keeping tasks to maintain offices, wash- 
rooms, lobbies, corridors, stairways, and other 
areas of the building in neat and orderly 
condition. 

„B) Performs such duties as dusting, 
waxing, and polishing office furniture, 
sweeping and mopping floors, vacuuming 
rugs, emptying wastebaskets and trash, 
washing interior window and partition glass 
and fixtures which can be reached without 
use of ladders or scaffolding. 

63) Organizational relationships—Re- 
ports to a foreman or other designated super- 
visor 


“*§ 3512A. Positions in salary level 2 

“ ‘Custodian, (KP-1) 

(1) Basie function—Performs manual 
laboring duties in connection with custody 
of an office or building. 

“*(2) Duties and responsibilies.— 

“*(A) Performs any combination of the 
following duties: 

1. Moves furniture and equipment. 

2. Uncrates and assembles furniture and 
fixtures, using bolts and screws for assembly. 

8. Loads and unloads supplies and equip- 
ment. 

4. Removes trash from work areas, lob- 
bies, and washrooms. 

5. Tends to lawns, shrubbery, and prem- 
ises of the post office and cleans ice and 
snow from the sidewalks and driveways. 

“6. Stacks supplies in storage rooms and 
on shelves, and completes forms or records 
as required, 

„) May perform cleaning duties as as- 
signed. 

“"(3) Organizational relationships.—Re- 
ports to a foreman or other designated 
supervisor.’, 

“(b) Each salary level number in the 
headings of sections 3513 to 3531, inclusive, 
of title 39, United States Code, and each 
other numerical reference to such salary 
level number in any other provision of such 
title (including the table of contents of 
chapter 45) which is not otherwise increased 
by this title, is increased by 1. 

“(c) Each employee in the postal field serv- 
ice on the date of enactment of this title, 
whose position is placed in salary level 2 of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule by reason 
of the enactment of this section and section 
205(e) (1) of this title, shall remain in salary 
level 2 of such schedule so long as he re- 
mains in such position or occupies, without 
break in service of more than thirty days, a 
position of a comparable level of duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and work requirements in such 
salary level. When the employee leaves any 
such position, the position shall be appro- 
priately ranked in accordance with chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code. 

“(d) The table of contents of chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting— 

“*3512A. Positions in salary level 2.’ 

immediately below— 

8512. Positions in salary level 1.’. 
“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 205. (a) Section 3542(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

„a) There are established basic compen- 
sation schedules for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedules and for which 
the symbol shall be PFS“. Except as pro- 
vided in sections 3543 and 3544 of this title, 
basic compensation shall be paid to all em- 
ployees in accordance with such schedules. 
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“To be effective for the period beginning on the first day of the first pay period beginning 2 


“PFS 1 2 
118 $4, 255 
450 4.807 
825 4.984 
215 5.391 
6651 5.838 
, 044 6, 246 
7 482 6,697 
939 7.170 
515 7.764 
128 8.398 
846 9.146 
775 10,109 
10,815 11.183 
11.951 12,364 
13.173 13.831 

564 15; 066 
16, 090 16, 650 
17, 803 18, 425 
19.642 20.294 
21.758 22, 484 
24, 126 24.932 
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“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE | 


I set forth below] 
3 4 5 6 7 
$4,392 $4,529 $4, 666 $4,803 $4,940 
4.754 4,901 5, 048 5,195 5, 342 
5,142 5,300 ', 458 5,616 5,774 
5 567 5,743 5.919 6,095 6,271 
6,025 6,212 6, 399 6, 586 6,773 
6.448 6.650 6, 852 6, 054 7,256 
6,912 6,127 7,342 7,557 7.772 
7.401 7,632 7, 863 8, 094 8, 325 
8.013 8, 262 8,511 8; 760 9; 009 
8.668 8, 938 208 9.478 9, 748 
9, 446 9,746 10, 046 10, 346 10,646 
10, 443 10,777 11.111 11, 445 11,779 
11.551 11.919 12.287 655 13) 023 
12.777 3, 190 13, 603 14, 016 14, 429 
14, 089 14.547 5, 005 463 15, 921 
15,568 16.070 16, 572 17, 074 17,576 
17, 210 7,770 18, 330 8, 890 9.450 
19.647 9,689 291 20, 913 21,535 
20, 946 21.598 22.250 2.902 . 554 
23, 210 936 24.862 25, 388 26, 114 
25, 738 54d Cae” a a ae ee a 
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or after October 1, 1967, and ending immediately before the effective date of Postal Field Service Schedule 


8 9 10 1 12 
$5,077 35,214 35,351 $5, 488 $5,625 
5, 489 5,636 5, 783 5, 930 6,077 
5.932 8,090 8.248 8,406 6, 564 
8,447 6,623 6,799 6,975 7.151 
6,960 7.147 7/334 7.521 7.708 
7.458 660 7,862 8.064 8.268 
7,987 8,202 8.447 8,632 8,847 
8.586 8.787 9/018 . 
9.258 9, 507 9.756 
10, 018 i 
12113 ; 
13,391 
18, 078 
20, 010 
22.157 
24.206 

840 


“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE H 


To be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1963} 


“PES 1 2 
$4, 324 4, 468 
4, 687 4.841 
5,068 5,234 
5, 476 , 661 
5, 938 6,134 
6, 348 6, 560 
6,807 7,033 
7,286 7,529 
13 8 
10,264 19.892 
11, 356 11,743 
12.549 12.883 
16, 895 17,483 
18, 695 19, 348 
20,625 21.310 
22, 848 610 
25, 333 26, 179 


3 4 5 6 7 
$4, 612 $4,756 $4,900 $5, 044 $5, 188 
4,995 5,149 5,303 5,457 5,611 

400 5,566 5,732 5, 898 6, 064 

846 6, 031 6, 216 6, 401 6, 586 
6, 330 6,526 6.722 6,918 7,114 
6,772 6,984 7, 196 7, 408 7,620 
7, 259 7.485 7.711 7,937 8, 163 
7,712 8.015 8.258 3.501 5 55 
8.415 8.877 8, 939 9, 201 463 
9.103 9.387 9,671 9.955 10, 239 
9,919 10,234 10, 549 10, 864 11, 179 
Vůsjcn pm Ra 
13,417 13, 851 14, 285 14,719 15,153 
14.784 15, 275 15, 756 16, 237 16, 718 
16, 347 16, 874 17, 401 17, 928 18, 455 
18.071 18,659 19, 247 19,835 20,423 
20, 001 20, 654 21, 307 21,960 22,613 
21.885 680 23, 365 24, 050 24, 735 
24.372 134 25,896 26,658 7 420 
27,025 27,871 27,900 


8 9 10 ul 12 
$5,332 35,476 $5,620 $5,764 9, 908 
„% la te ta ta 
6,771 6, 956 7,141 7,326 7,511 
7, 310 7, 506 7.702 7,898 6.994 
7, 832 8,044 8, 256 8 468 8,680 
8, 389 8,615 8.841 9; 067 9.283 
9 987 9, 230 9, 473 eee 
225 9, 987 10, 249 

10,523 10,807 11,091 

11.454 11, 809 12.124 

12.721 13.072 13, 423 

14 065 14. 452 14, 839 

15, 587 16, 021 882883 
17, 199 17, 680 18. 161 

18, 982 19.509 20.036 

21, 011 21, 599 22, 187 

2 Nies 38,990 

CCC ee 


"(b) Section 3543 (a) of title 39, United pensation schedules which shall be known as shall be paid to rural carriers in accordance 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: the Rural Carrier Schedules and for which with such schedules. 


„a) There are established basic com- 


the symbol shall be “RCS”. Compensation 
““RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE 1 


“To be effective for the period beginning on the Ist day of the Ist pay period pananing onar after Oct. 1, 1967, and ending immediately before the effective date of Rural Carrier Schedule II set 


Per annum rates and steps 


1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 u 12 
Fixed compensation $2,531 $2, 658 $2, 785 $2, 912 $3, 039 $3, 166 $3, 293 420 547 674 801 928 
For each mile up to 30 miles of 155 * * * s, 
T E E —— 4 96 98 100 102 104 106 108 110 112 114 6 
For each mile of route over 30 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 z5 
“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE JI 
lo be effective on the Ist day of the Ist pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968} 
“Per annum rates and steps 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Fixed compensation $2, 668 $2, 804 $2, 940 $3, 076 $8, 212 3, 348 $3, 484 $3,620 $3,756 $3, 892 $4,028 $4, 164 
For each mile up to 30 miles of 
ee ee 99 101 103 105 107 109 111 113 115 17 119 121 
For each mile of route over 30... 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25". 


“(c) Section 3544 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“$ 3544. Compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class offices 
“*(a) The Postmaster General shall— 
“*(1) rank each position of postmaster at 


2) establish, and adjust from time to 
time, the annual rate of basic compensation, 
for each such position of postmaster so 


ranked, in an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the annual rate of basic compensa- 
tion for full-time service in a position (other 
than postmaster at a post office of the fourth 
class) in the same step of salary level 6 of 
such schedule, as the average number of 
hours of service per day which the Postmaster 
General determines necessary to be per- 
formed by such postmaster to operate the 
post office, in the light of the postal needs of 
the patrons of the office, bears to the total 


J 


number of hours per day of such full- 


final and conclusive until changed by him, 
„b) A person who performs the duties of 
postmaster at a post office of the fourth class 
where there is a vacancy, or during the ab- 
sence of the postmaster on sick or annual 
leave or leave without pay, shall be com- 
pensated at the rate of basic compensation 
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for step 1 of salary level 6 of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule, determined under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. 

„e) When required by the Postmaster 
General, a postmaster at a fourth-class office 
shall, and any other postmaster in PFS level 
6 when permitted by the Postmaster General 
may, furnish quarters, fixtures, and equip- 
ment for an office on an allowance basis. The 
allowance for this p shall be an 
amount equal to 15 per centum of the basic 
compensation for step 1 of salary level 6 of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule, determine 
under subsection (a) of this section.“ 

“(d) Each postmaster at a post office of the 
fourth class on the effective date of Postal 
Field Service Schedule I shall be placed in 
salary level 6 of the Postal Field Service 
Schedule at the lowest step which provides 
a rate, determined under section 3544(a) of 
title 39, United States Code, which is at least 
equal to his rate of basic compensation in 
effect immediately prior to such effective date 
plus 6 per centum thereof. If there is no such 
step in salary level 6, he is entitled to his rate 
of basic compensation in effect immediately 
prior to such effective date plus 6 per centum 
thereof. For the purposes of this subsection, 
basic compensation in effect immediately 
prior to the effective date of Postal Field 
Service Schedule I shall be determined after 
giving effect to any change.in salary step or 
revenue units category which would have oc- 
curred on the effective date of this section 
without regard to the enactment of this 
title. 

“(e) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of Postal 
Field Service Schedule I shall be determined 
as follows: 

“(1) Each employee subject to the Postal 
Field Service Schedule shall be assigned to 
the same numerical step for his position, 
placed in the next higher salary level, which 
he had attained immediatley prior to such 
effective date. 

“(2) Each employee subject to the Rural 
Carrier Schedule shall be assigned to the 
same numerical step for his position which 
he had attained immediately prior to such 
effective date. 

“(3) If changes in levels or steps would 
otherwise occur on such effective date with- 
out regard to enactment of ths Act, such 

shall be deemed to have occurred 
prior to conversion. 

“(4) If the existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) or (2) of 
this subsection, the employee shall be placed 
in the lowest step which exceeds his basic 
compensation, If the existing basic compen- 
sation exceeds the maximum step of his po- 
sition, his existing basic compensation in- 
creased by 6 per centum, rounded to the next 
highest dollar, shall be established as his 
basic compensation. 

“(f) The advancement of any employee to 
a higher salary level of the Postal Field Serv- 
ice Schedule by reason of the enactment of 
this section shall not be deemed to be an 
equivalent increase within the meaning of 
section 3552(a) of title 39, United States 
Code. 

“(g) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of Postal 
Field Service Schedule II shall be determined 
as follows: 

“(1) Each employee shall be assigned to 
the same numerical step for his position 
which he had attained immediately prior to 
such effective date. If changes in levels or 
steps would otherwise occur on such effective 
date without regard to enactment of this 
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title, such changes shall be deemed to have 
prior to conversion. 

“(2) If the existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the employee shall be placed in 
the lowest step which exceeds his basic com- 
pensation. If the existing basic compensation 
exceeds the maximum step of his position, 
his existing basic compensation increased by 
5 per centum, rounded to the next highest 
doliar, shall be established as his basic com- 
pensation. 

“(h) Each employee whose position, by 
reason of the enactment of this section, is 
placed in a level of the Postal Field Service 
Schedule shall be entitled, for purposes of 
section 3560 of title 39, United States Code, 
to credit for time served in the postal field 
service prior to the effective date of this 
section. 

“(i) The table of contents of chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

“ "3544. Fourth Class Office Schedule.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 


“ ‘3544. Compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class offices.’ 


“CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


“Sec. 206. (a) Section 3560(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘(3) revenue unit category, with respect 
to the Fourth Class Office Schedule.’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘(3) minimum hours 
of service with respect to postmasters in 
fourth-class post offices.’. 

“(b) Section 3560 (f) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘(1) 
reductions in class or revenue unit category 
of any post office, or/’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘(1) reductions in class or revenue 
units of any post office or in the minimum 
hours of service for a fourth-class post office, 
or’. 

“(c) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
3573 of title 39, United States Code, are 
amended by striking ‘lend PFS—10’ and lend 
PFS-11’, whenever appearing therein, and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘level PFS-11“ and 
‘level PFS-12“, respectively. Subsection (g) 
of section 3573 is amended by striking out 
PFS-17 and inserting ‘PFS—18’. 

“(d) Subsection (a) of section 3575 of title 
39, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘level PFS—15’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘level PFS-—16’, 

“(e) Any reference to a level of the Postal 
Field Service Schedule in any order, rule, 
regulation, or statute (other than title 39, 
United States Code) which is in effect on 
the effective date of this section shall be 
deemed to refer to the next higher level of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule. 

“SPECIAL SALARY RATE RANGES 

“Sec. 207. (a) Section 5303 (a) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘seventh pay rate’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘maximum pay rate’. 

“(b) Section 5303(d) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„d) The rate of basic pay established 
under this section and received by an in- 
dividual immediately before a statutory in- 
crease, which becomes effective prior to, on, 
or after the date of enactment of the statute, 
in the pay schedule applicable to such in- 
dividual of any pay system specified in sub- 
section (a) of this section, shall be initially 
adjusted, effective on the effective date of 
the statutory increase, under conversion 
rules prescribed by the President or by such 
agency as the President may designate.’. 
“EMPLOYEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 

AND SURGERY OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 

TION 

“Sec. 208. Section 4107 of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to grades and pay scales 
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for certain positions within the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
3 is amended to read as fol- 
ows: 

“*§ 4107. Grades and pay scales 

„a) The per annum full-pay scale or 
ranges for positions provided in section 4103 
of this title, other than Chief Medical Direc- 
tor, Deputy Chief Medical Director, and As- 
sociate Deputy Chief Medical Director, shall 
be as follows: 

“Section 4103 Schedule 

“ ‘Assistant Chief Medical Director, $27,055. 

Medical Director, $23,788 minimum to 
$26,960 maximum. 

“Director of Nursing Service, 
minimum to $23,921 maximum. 

Director of Chaplain Service, 
minimum to $23,921 maximum. 

“‘Chief Pharmacist, $18,404 minimum to 
$23,921 maximum. 

“‘Chief Dietitian, $18,404 minimum to 
$23,921 maximum. 

“*(b)(1) The grades and per annum full- 
pay ranges for positions provided in para- 
graph (1) of section 4104 of this title shall be 
as follows: 

“Physician and Dentist Schedule 

“Director grade, $20,982 minimum to 
$26,574 maximum. 

Executive grade, $19,576 minimum to 
$25,444 maximum. 

chief grade, $18,404 minimum to $23,921 
maximum, 

“ Senior grade, $15,841 minimum to $20,593 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $13,507 minimum 
to $17,557 maximum. 

Full grade, $11,461 minimum to $14,899 
maximum. 

Assoclate grade, 
$12,555 maximum. 

Nurse Schedule 

“Assistant Director grade, $15,841 mini- 
mum to $20,593 maximum. 

chief grade, $13,507 minimum to $17,557 
maximum. 

Senior grade, 
$14,899 maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $9,657 minimum to 
$12,555 maximum. 

Pull grade, $8,054 minimum to $10,475 


$18,404 
$18,404 


$9,657 minimum to 


$11,461 minimum to 


$7,033 minimum to 


“Junior grade, $6,137 minimum to $7,982 
maximum. 

“"(2) No person may hold the director 
grade unless he is serving as a director of a 
hospital, domiciliary, center, or outpatient 
clinic (independent). No person may hold 
the executive grade unless he holds the posi- 
tion of chief of staff at a hospital, center, or 
outpatient clinic (independent), or com- 
parable position. 

“«(c) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the per annum salary rate for 
each individual serving as a director of a 
hospital, domiciliary, or center who is not 
a physician shall not be less than the salary 
rate which he would receive under this sec- 
tion if his service as a director of a hospital, 
domiciliary, or center had been service as a 
physician in the director grade. The position 
of the director of a hospital, domiciliary, or 
center shall not be subject to chapter 51 
and subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5.’. 
“FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS; STAFF OFFICERS 

AND EMPLOYEES 

“Sec. 209. (a) The fourth sentence of sec- 
tion 412 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 867), is amended to 
read as follows: The per annum salaries of 
Foreign Service officers within each of the 
other classes shall be as follows: 
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$24, 944 oT Se Ee d le A ee 
20, 2 20, 956 , 308 $22,984 $23, 660 $24, 336 
16, 616 17,170 18, 278 18, 832 19, 386 19, 940 
13, 507 13, 957 14, 407 14, 857 15, 307 15, 757 16, 207 
11,120 11. 11, 862 12, 604 12,975 13, 346 
9, 267 9, 576 9, 885 10, 194 10, 503 10, 812 11, 121 
7, 816 8, 076 8, 336 8, 596 8, 856 9, 116 9, 376 
6, 734 6,959 7,184 7, 409 7,634 7, 859 8, 084". 


“(b) The second sentence of subsection annum salaries of such staff officers and em- 


(a) of section 415 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 870 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: The per 


“Class 1. $16,616 $17,170 $17,724 $18,278 
8 13,507 13,957 14,407 14. 857 

11.120 11,491 11,882 12, 233 

9, 267 9, 576 9,885 10,194 

8, 351 8,629 8, 907 9, 185 

7, 524 7,775 8, 026 „277 

6, 905 7,135 7,365 7,595 

6, 125 6, 329 6, 533 6, 737 

5,575 5,761 5,947 6, 133 

4,995 5, 161 5,327 5, 493 


“(c) Foreign Service officers, and Foreign 
Service staff officers and employees who are 
entitled to receive basic compensation im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of this 
section at one of the rates provided by sec- 
tion 412 or 415 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 shall receive basic compensation, on 
and after such effective date, at the rate of 
their class determined to be appropriate by 
the Secretary of State. 


“AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVA- 
TION COUNTY COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 210. The rates of pay of persons em- 
ployed by the county committees estab- 
lished pursuant to section 8(b) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
(16 U.S.C. 590h(b)) shall be increased by 
amounts equal, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, to the increases provided by section 
202(a) of this title for corresponding rates 
of basic pay. 


“SALARY RATES FIXED BY ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


“Sec, 211. (a) The rates of basic pay of 
United States attorneys and assistant United 
States attorneys whose annual salaries are 
fixed pursuant to section 548 of title 28, 
United States Code, shall be increased, ef- 
fective on the effective date of section 202 
of this title, by amounts equal, as nearly 
as may be practicable, to the increases pro- 
vided by section 202(a) of this title for cor- 
responding rates of basic pay. 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), 
the rates of pay of officers and employees 
of the Federal Government and of the munic- 
ipal government of the District of Columbia 
whose rates of pay are fixed by administra- 
tive action pursuant to law and are not 
otherwise increased by this title are hereby 
authorized to be increased, effective on the 
effective date of section 202 of this title, by 
amounts not to exceed the increases pro- 
vided by this title for corresponding rates of 
pay in the appropriate schedule or scale of 
pay. 

“(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be held or considered to authorize any 
increase in the rates of pay of officers and 
employees whose rates of pay are fixed and 
adjusted from time to time as nearly as is 
consistent with the public interest in ac- 
cordance with prevailing rates or practices. 

“(d) Nothing contained in this section 
shall affect the authority contained in any 
law pursuant to which rates of pay may be 
fixed by administrative action. 
“IMPLEMENTATION OF SALARY COMPARABILITY 

POLICY IN 1968 AND 1969 

“Sec. 212. In order to complete the im- 
plementation of the policy of the Congress 
set forth in paragraph (2) of section 5301 
of title 5, United States Code, the President, 
after seeking the views of such employee 
organizations as he considers appropriate 


ployees within each class shall be as follows: 


$18,832 $19,386 $19,940 $20,494 $21,048 $21, 602 
15,307 15,757 16,207 16,657 17,107 17,557 
12,604 12,75 13,346 13.717 14 14.459 
10,503 10,812 11,121 11.40 11,739 12,048 
9 463 741 10,019. 10.257 575 10,853 
8528 6,779 ; 9.281 52 9.783 
7.825 0s 65.285 6.515 8,745 8,975 
6,941 7,145 7,349 53 7.78% 7.861 
6,319 6,505 8881 6,877 7,063 7,249, 
„659 5,825 5,991 6,157 6,323 6,489 


and in such manner as he may provide, 
shall— 

“(1) effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after July 1, 
1968, adjust the rates of basic pay, basic com- 
pensation, and salary, as in effect by reason 
of the enactment of the provisions of this 
title other than this section and sections 205, 
210, 213, 214, 215, and 219— 

“(A) by amounts equal, as nearly as may 
be practicable, to one-half of the amounts 
by which such rates are exceeded by rates 
of pay paid for the same levels of work in 
private enterprise as determined on the basis 
of the 1967 annual survey conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in accordance 
with the provisions of section 5302 of title 
5, United States Code, or 

“(B) by 3 per centum, 
whichever is greater; and 

“(2) effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1969, 
adjust the rates he has established under 
subparagraph (1) of this section, and the 
rates established by Postal Field Service 
Schedule II, and Rural Carrier Schedule II 
(contained in the amendments made by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 205), by 
amounts equal as nearly as may be practi- 
cable, to the amounts by which such rates 
are exceeded by rates of pay paid for the 
same levels of work in private enterprise as 
determined on the basis of the 1968 annual 
survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in accordance with the provisions 
of section 5302 of title 5, United States Code. 
Adjustments made by the President under 
this section shall have the force and effect of 
statute. The rates of pay of personnel sub- 
ject to sections 210, 213 (except subsections 
(d) and (e)), and 214 of this title, and any 
minimum or maximum rate, limitation, or 
allowance applicable to any such personnel, 
shall be adjusted, by amounts which are 
equal, insofar as practicable and with such 
exceptions as may be necessary to provide for 
appropriate relationships between positions, 
to the amounts of the adjustments made by 
the President under subparagraphs (1) and 
(2) of this section, by the following author- 
ities— 

“(i) the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, with respect to the United States Senate; 

“(ii) the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with respect to the United States 
House of Representatives; 

(ut) the Architect of the Capitol, with 
respect to the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol: 

“(iv) the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, with re- 
spect to the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment; and 

“(v) the Secretary of Agriculture, with 
respect to persons employed by the county 
committees established pursuant to section 
8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590h (b)). 
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Such adjustments shall be made in such 
manner as the appropriate authority con- 
cerned deems advisable and shall have the 
force and effect of statute. Nothing in this 
section shall impair any authority pursuant 
to which rates of pay may be fixed by ad- 
ministrative action. 


“JUDICIAL BRANCH EMPLOYEES 


“SEC. 213. (a) The rates of basic compen- 
sation of officers and employees in or under 
the judicial branch of the Government 
whose rates of compensation are fixed by or 
pursuant to paragraph (2) of subdivision 
a of section 62 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 102 (a) (2)), section 3656 of title 18, 
United States Code, the third sentence of 
section 603, section 671 to 675, inclusive, or 
section 604 (a) (5), of title 28, United States 
Code, insofar as the latter section applies 
to graded positions, are hereby increased 
by amounts reflecting the respective ap- 
plicable increases provided by section 202 
(a) of this title in corresponding rates of 
compensation for officers and employees sub- 
ject to section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. The rates of basic compensation of of- 
ficers and employees holding ungraded posi- 
tions and whose salaries are fixed pursuant 
to such section 604 (a) (5) may be increased 
by the amounts reflecting the respective ap- 
plicable increases provided by section 202(a) 
of this title in corresponding rates of com- 
pensation for officers and employees subject 
to section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

“(b) The limitations provided by appli- 
cable law on the effective date of this section 
with respect to the aggregate salaries pay- 
able to secretaries and law clerks of circuit 
and district judges are hereby increased by 
amounts which reflect the respective appli- 
cable increases provided by section 202(a) 
of this title in corresponding rates of com- 
pensation for officers and employees subject 
to section 5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

(e) Section 753(e) of title 28, United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
of court reporters for district courts), is 
amended by striking out the existing salary 
limitation contained therein and inserting a 
new limitation which reflects the respective 
applicable increases provided by section 202 
(a) of this title in corresponding rates of 
compensation for officers and employees sub- 
ject to section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

“(d) The first paragraph of section 603 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
compensation of the Director and the Deputy 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, is amended to read as 
follows: 

The salary of the Director shall be the 
same as the salary of a district judge. The 
salary of the Deputy Director shall be in the 
same amount as the annual rate of basic pay 
for positions at level V of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5316 of title 5.’. 

“(e) Section 792(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
826,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 829, 
000˙. 

“LEGISLATIVE BRANCH EMPLOYEES 

“Sec. 214. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this title, each officer or employee in or 
under the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, whose rate of compensation is in- 
creased by section 5 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946, shall be paid additional 
compensation at the rate of 4.5 per centum 
of his gross rate of compensation (basic com- 
pensation plus additional compensation au- 
thorized by law). 

“(b) The total annual compensation in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of this section of each officer or employee 
of the House of Representatives, whose com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and is not increased 
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by reason of any other provision of this 
section, shall be increased by 4.5 per centum. 

„e) The rate of compensation of em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives 
whose compensation is fixed by the House 
Employees Schedule under the House Em- 
Noyees Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 
1079-1084; Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 291- 
803), including each employee subject to 
such Act whose compensation is fixed at a 
saved rate, are hereby increased by amounts 
equal, as nearly as may be practicable, to the 
increases provided by subsection (a) of this 
section, 

“(d) Except as provided in the last sen- 
tence of section 218(a) of this title, the 
additional compensation provided by this 
section shall be considered a part of basic 
pay for the purposes of subchapter III of 
chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to civil service retirement. 

“(e) The per annum rate of compensation 
of the Chief of Staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation shall be the 
same as the per annum rate of compensa- 
tion of the Legislative Counsel of the House 
of Representatives. 

“(f) This section shall not apply with 
respect to the compensation of student con- 
gressional interns and the compensation of 
employees whose compensation is fixed by 
the House Wage Schedule under the House 
Employees Position Classification Act. 

“(g) The annual rate of gross compensa- 
tion of each officer or employee whose com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Secretary of 
the Senate, and the annual rate of gross 
compensation of each telephone operator on 
the United States Capitol telephone ex- 
change and each member of the Capitol Po- 
lice whose compensation is disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, (1) 
is increased by 4.5 per centum, and (2) as 
so increased shall be adjusted, effective the 
first day of the month following the date 
of enactment of this Act, to the nearest 
multiple of $188. 

“(h) In any case in which the rate of 
compensation of any officer, employee, or 
position, or class of officers, employees, or 
positions, the compensation for which is dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate, or 
any minimum or maximum rate with respect 
to such officer, employee, position, or class 
is referred to in or provided by statute or 
Senate resolution, such statutory provision 
or resolution shall be deemed to refer to 
the rate which an officer or employee sub- 
ject to the provisions of subsection (g) re- 
ceiving such rate immediately prior to the 
effective date of such subsection would be 
entitled (without regard to such statutory 
provision) to receive on and after such 
date. As used in this subsection and sub- 
section (g), the term ‘officer’ does not in- 
clude a Senator. 

“(i) The annual rate of gross compensa- 
tion of each employee in the office of a Sen- 
ator shall be adjusted, effective on the first 
day of the month following the date of en- 
actment of this Act, to the lowest multiple 
of $188 which is not lower than the rate 
such employee was receiving immediately 
prior thereto, except that the foregoing pro- 
visions of this subsection shall not apply in 
the case of any employee if on or before the 
fifteenth day following the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Senator by whom such 
employee is employed notifies the disbursing 
office of the Senate in writing that he does 
not wish such provisions to apply to such 
employee. No employee whose rate of com- 
pensation is adjusted under this subsection 
shall receive an increase under subsection 
(g) for any period prior to the effective date 
of such adjustment during which such em- 
ployee was employed in the office of the Sen- 
ator by whom he is employed on the first 
day of the month following the enactment 
of this Act. No increase shall be paid to any 
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person under subsection (g) for any period 
prior to the first day of the month following 
the date of enactment of this Act during 
which such person was employed in the office 
of a Senator (other than the Senator by 
whom he is employed on such day) unless 
on or before the fifteenth day following the 
date of enactment of this Act such Senator 
notifies the disbursing office of the Senate 
in writing that he wishes such employee to 
receive such additional compensation for such 
period. In any case in which, at the ex- 
piration of the time within which a Sen- 
ator may give notice under this subsec- 
tion, such Senator is deceased, such notice 
shall be deemed to have been given. An in- 
crease under this subsection in the compen- 
sation of an employee in the office of a Sen- 
ator for any period prior to the first day of 
the month following the date of enactment 
of this Act shall be made without regard to 
the clerk hire allowance of such Senator. 

“(j) Section 105 (a) (1) of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1968, is amended 
by striking out ‘$180’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$188’. 

“(k) Section 105(d)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the table and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“ ‘$199,280 if the population of his State 
is less than 3,000,000; 

“ "$212,440 if such population is 3,000,000 
but less than 4,000,000; 

“ $223,720 if such population is 4,000,000 
but less than 5,000,000; 

“$234,060 if such population is 5,000,000 
but less than 7,000,000; 

“ ‘$245,340 if such population is 7,000,000 
but less than 9,000,000; 

“ "$258,500 if such population is 9,000,000 
but less than 10,000,000; 

“ ‘$271,660 if such population is 10,000,000 
but less than 11,000,000; 

“ ‘$284,820 if such population is 11,000,000 
but less than 12,000,000; 

“ ‘$297,980 if such population is 12,000,000 
but less than 13,000,000; 

“ $311,140 if such population is 13,000,000 
but less than 15,000,000; 

“ $324,300 if such population is 15,000,000 
but less than 17,000,000; 

“ ‘$338,400 if such population is 17,000,000 
or more.’ 

“(1) Section 105 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘$1,080’, ‘$6,120’, ‘$10,620’, 
‘$10,800’, ‘$14,220’, ‘$14,400’, ‘$15,660’, 
815,840“, ‘$18,180’, ‘$22,320’, $23,400’, and 
‘$24,480’ wherever they appear in such sec- 
tion and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$1,128’, 


*86,392’, *$11,092’, *$11,280', $14,852’, 
‘$15,040’, ‘$16,356, *$16,544’, *$18,988’, 
823.312“, 824,440“, and ‘$25,568’, respec- 
tively. 


“(m) The limitation on gross rate per hour 
per person provided by applicable law on the 
effective date of this section with respect to 
the folding of speeches and pamphlets for 
the Senate is hereby increased by 4.5 per 
centum. The amount of such increase shall 
be computed to the nearest cent, counting 
one-half cent and over as a whole cent. The 
provisions of subsection (g) shall not apply 
to employees whose compensation is subject 
to such limitation, or to employees referred 
to in the last proviso in the second para- 
graph under the heading SENATE in the 
Second Deficiency Appropriations Act, 1948. 

“(n) The first sentence of section 106(b) 
of the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1963, as amended (2 U.S.C. 60j), is amended 
by striking out ‘$540’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$564’. 

“(o) Section 5533(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(c)(1) Unless otherwise authorized by 
law, appropriated funds are not available for 
payment to an individual of pay from more 
than one position if the aggregate gross pay 
ot the positions exceeds $6,256 a year, and 
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one of the positions is 


of 
Clerk of the House of Representatives; or 

„B) one of the positions is under the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol. 

“*(2) For the purpose of this subsection, 
“gross pay” means the annual rate of pay 
(or equivalent thereof in the case of an in- 
dividual paid on other than an annual basis) 
received by an individual, anc, in the case 
of an individual receiving basic pay plus ad- 
ditional compensation provided by law, in- 
cludes the aggregate amount received as 
basic and additional compensation, but does 
not include sums received as premium pay 
under subchapter V of this chapter.’. 


“INCREASES IN BASIC PAY RATES FOR LEVELS III, 
Iv, AND V OF EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE 


“Sec. 215. (a) Section 5314 of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to the basic 
pay rate for level III of the Executive Sched- 
ule, is amended by striking out 828,500 and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$29,500’. 

“(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the basic pay rate for level 
IV of the Executive Schedule, is amended by 
striking out ‘$27,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$28,750’. 

“(c) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the basic pay rate for level 
V of the Executive Schedule, is amended 
by striking out ‘$26,000’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$28,000’, 

“SALARY INCREASE LIMITATIONS 


“Sec. 216. Except as provided in sections 
213 (d) and (e), 214 (a) through (f), 215, 
and 219, no rate of compensation shall be 
increased, by reason of the enactment of this 
title, to an amount in excess of the salary 
rate now or hereafter in effect for level V 
of the Executive Schedule in section 5316 of 
title 5, United States Code. 


“UNCONTROLLABLE OVERTIME DUTY 


“Src. 217. Section 5545(c)(2) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘15’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘25’. 


“PAYMENT OF RETROACTIVE COMPENSATION 


“Sec. 218. (a) Retroactive pay, compensa- 
tion, or salary shall be paid by reason of this 
title only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the United States (including sery- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States) 
or the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia on the date of enactment of 
this title, except that such retroactive pay, 
compensation, or salary shall be paid— 

“(1) to an officer or employee who retired, 
during the period beginning on the first day 
of the first pay period which began on or 
after October 1, 1967, and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, for services ren- 
dered during such period, and 

(2) in accordance with subchapter VIII of 

chapter 55 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to settlement of accounts, for serv- 
ices rendered, during the period beginning 
on the first day of the first pay period which 
began on or after October 1, 1967, and ending 
on the date of enactment of this title, by 
an officer or employee who died during such 
period. 
Such retroactive pay, compensation, or 
salary shall not be considered as basic pay 
for the purposes of subchapter III of chapter 
83 of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
civil service retirement, or any other retire- 
ment law or retirement system, in the case 
of any such retired or deceased officer or 
employee. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and 
service, shall include the period provided by 
law for the mandatory restoration of such 
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individual to a position in or under the Fed- 
eral Government or the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 


“SALARIES OF LEGISLATIVE OFFICIALS 


“Sec. 219. (a) Section 203 of the Federal 
Legislative Salary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 415) 
is amended as follows: 

“(1) in subsection (c), by striking out 
“$27,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$28.000”; 

“(2) in subsection (d), by striking out 
“$25,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$27,250”; and 

“(3) in subsection (e), by striking out 
‘$23,500’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$25,000’, 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no officer or employee of the General 
Accounting Office, the Library of Congress, 
the Government Printing Office, or the Office 
of the Architect of the Capitol, whose pay is 
fixed in accordance with the General 
Schedule under section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, shall be paid at an annual 
rate in excess of $27,055 by reason of the op- 
eration of section 212 of this Act. 


“EFFECTIVE DATES 


“Sec. 220. (a) Except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided, this title shall take efect 
as follows: 

“(1) This section and sections 201, 207, 212, 
218, 221, and 224 (a) and (b) shall become 
effective on the date of enactment of this 
title. 

“(2) Sections 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 208, 
209, 210, 211, 213 (except subsections (d) and 
(e)), 214 (except subsections (j) (k), (1), 
(n), and (o)), and 216 shall become effective 
as of the beginning of the first pay period 
which began on or after October 1, 1967. 

“(3) Sections 213 (d) and (e), 214 (J), (K). 
(1), (m), and (o), 215, 217, 219, and 224(c) 
shall become effective at the beginning of the 
first pay period which begins on or after the 
date of enactment of this title. 

“(4) Sections 222 and 223 shall become 
effective thirty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this title. 

“(b) For the purposes of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individ- 
ual is eligible under chapter 87 of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to group life 
insurance for Federal employees— 

“(1) all changes in rates of pay which re- 
sult from the enactment of this title (except 
Postal Field Service Schedule II, Rural Zar- 
rier Schedule II, and sections 207, 212, 213 
(d) and (e), 215, and 219) shall be held and 
considered to become effective as of the date 
of such enactment; and 

“(2) all changes in rates of pay which re- 
sult from the enactment of section 212 of 
this title and which take effect retroactively 
from the date on which the adjustments 
thereof are actually ordered under such sec- 
tion, shall be held and considered to become 
effective on the date on which such adjust- 
ments are actually ordered. 


“MPLOYMENT OF RELATIVES BY PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS 
“Sec, 231. (a) Chapter 31 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
“*§ 3110. Employment of relatives; restric- 
tions 


a) For the purpose of this section— 

” *(1) “agency” means— 

“*(A) an Executive agency; 

B) an office, agency, or other establish- 
ment in the legislative branch; 

“*(C) an office, agency, or other establish- 
ment in the judicial branch; and 

„%) the government of the District of 
Columbia; 

„%) “public official’ means an officer 
(including the President and a Member of 
Congress), a member of the uniformed serv- 
ice, an employee and any other individual, 
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in whom is vested the authority by law, rule, 
or regulation, or to whom the authority has 
been delegated, to appoint, employ, promote, 
or advance individuals, or to recommend in- 
dividuals for appointment, employment, pro- 
motion, or advancement, in connection with 
employment in an agency; and 

(3) “relative” means, with respect to a 
public official, an individual who is related 
to the public official as father, mother, son, 
daughter, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, first 
cousin, nephew, niece, husband, wife, father- 
in-law, mother-in-law, son-in-law, daughter- 
in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, step- 
father, stepmother, stepson, stepdaughter, 
stepbrother, stepsister, half brother, or half 
sister. 

“*(b) A public official may not appoint, 
employ, promote, advance, or advocate for 
appointment, employment, promotion, or ad- 
vancement, in or to a civilian position in the 
agency in which he ts serving or over which 
he exercises jurisdiction or control any indi- 
vidual who is a relative of the public official. 
An individual may not be appointed, em- 
ployed, promoted, or advanced in or to a 
civilian position in an agency if such ap- 
pointment, employment, promotion, or ad- 
vancement has been advocated by a public 
official, serving in or exercising jurisdiction 
or control over the agency, who is a relative 
of the individual. 

„e) An individual appointed, employed, 
promoted, or advanced in violation of this 
section is not entitled to pay, and money may 
not be paid from the Treasury as pay to an 
individual so appointed, employed, promoted, 
or advanced. 

d) The Civil Service Commission may 
prescribe regulations authorizing the tem- 
porary employment, in the event of emer- 
gencies resulting from natural disasters or 
similar unforeseen events or circumstances, 
of individuals whose employment would 
otherwise be prohibited by this section. 

e) This section shall not be construed 
to prohibit the appointment of an individual 
who is a preference eligible in any case in 
which the passing over of that individual on 
a certificate of eligibles furnished under sec- 
tion 3317(a) of this title will result in the 
selection for appointment of an individual 
who is not a preference eligible.’ 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 31 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding the 
following new item at the end thereof: 


3110. Employment of relatives; 
tions.’. 

“(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion do not apply to an appointment, em- 
ployment, advancement, or promotion made 
or advocated by a public official of any in- 
dividual who is a relative of the public official 
if, prior to the effective date of this section, 
the individual was appointed by the pubilc 
official, or received an appointment advocated 
by the public official, and is serving under 
the appointment on such effective date. 

“TRAVEL STATUS 

“Sec. 222. (a) Section 5542 (b) (2) (B) of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(B) the travel (i) involves the perform- 
ance of work while traveling, (ii) is incident 
to travel that involves the performance of 
work while traveling, (ili) is carried out 
under arduous conditions, or (iv) results 
from an event which could not be scheduled 
or controlled administratively.’. 

“(b) Section 3571 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“*(e) Time spent in a travel status away 
from the official duty station of an employee 
is not hours of work unless the travel (i) in- 
volves the performance of work while travel- 
ing, (ii) is incident to travel that involves 
the performance of work while traveling, 
(iii) is carried out under arduous conditions, 
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or (iv) results from an event which could 
not be scheduled or controlled administra- 
tively.’. 

(e) Subchapter II of chapter 57 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of thereof the 
following new section: 
“*§ 5733. Expeditious travel 

Tze travel of an employee shall be by 
the most expeditious means of transportation 
practicable and shall be commensurate with 
the nature and purpose of the duties of the 
employee requiring such travel.’; and 

“(2) by inserting after item 5732 in the 
analysis of such subchapter the following 
new item: 


5733. Expeditious travel.’ 

“(d) Section 5544(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: ‘Time spent in a travel status 
away from the official duty station of an em- 
ployee subject to this subsection is not hours 
of work unless the travel (i) involves the 
performance of work while traveling, (11) is 
incident to travel that involves the perform- 
ance of work while traveling (iii) is carried 
out under arduous conditions, or (iv) results 
from an event which could not be scheduled 
or controlled administratively.’. 

“APPEALS FROM POSITION CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 

“SEC. 223. (a) Subchapter IV of chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“*$ 5345. Position classification appeals’ 

“On application, made in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Civil Service 
Commission, by an employee subject to sec- 
tion 5341(a) of this title for the review of the 
action of an employing agency in classifying 
his position for pay purposes, the Commis- 
sion shall— 

1) ascertain currently the facts as to 
the duties, responsibilities, and qualification 
requirements of the position; 

2) decide whether the position has been 
properly classified; and 

(3) approve, disapprove, or modify, in 
accordance with its decision, the action of 
me employing agency in classifying the posi- 

on. 

The Commission shall certify to the agency 
concerned its action under paragraph (3) of 
this section. The agency shall act in accord- 
ance with the certificate, and the certificate 
is binding on all administrative, certifying, 
payroll, disbursing, and accounting offleials.“. 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 53 is amend- 
ed by inserting the following new item after 
item 5344: 

“5345. Position classification appeals.’. 
“MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 224. (a) Section 4101(2)(B) of title 
5, United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘Coast and Geodetic Survey’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘Environmental Science 
Services Administration’. 

“(b)(1) Section 8339(e)(2) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(2) the greater of— 

“*(A) the final basic pay of the Member; 
or 

„) the final basic pay of the appointive 
position of a former Member who elects to 
have his annuity computed or recomputed 
under section 8344 (b) (1) of this title.“. 

“(2) Section 8348(g) of title 5, United 
States Code, shall not apply to benefits re- 
sulting from the amendment made by this 
subsection. 

“(c) Section 1(b) of the Act of August 
25, 1958 (72 Stat. 838; 3 U.S.C. 102, note), 
as amended, is amended by striking out 
865,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$80,- 
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000’, and by striking out the fourth sen- 
tence therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘The annual rate of compen- 
sation payable to any such person shall not 
exceed the highest annual rate of basic pay 
now or hereafter provided by law for posi- 
tions at level II of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5313 of title 5, United States 
Code.’. 

“WABASH VALLEY INTERSTATE COMMISSION 

“Sec. 225. (a) The Federal representative 
to the Wabash Valley Interstate Commission 
appointed under section 2 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1959 (Public Law 86-375; 73 Stat. 
698), is hereby covered into the competitive 
service under title 5, United States Code. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be construed 
to affect the provisions of section 2 of such 
Act relating to the compensation of such 
representative. 

“(b) The Federal representative to the 
Wabash Valley Interstate Commission shall 
be subject to the provisions of subchapter III 
of chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to ciyil service retirement, and to 
the provisions of chapter 87 of such title, 
relating to life insurance, 

“Sec. 226. (a) The paragraph under the 
heading ‘Stationery (revolving fund) in the 
appropriations for the Senate in title IV 
of the Foreign Aid and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1964 (77 Stat. 864; 2 
U.S.C. 46a), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: The allowance for 
stationery shall hereafter be available only 
for (1) purchases made through the Senate 


stationery room of stationery and other office’ 


supplies for use of official business, and (2) 
reimbursement upon presentation, within 
thirty days after the close of the fiscal year 
for which the allowance is provided or re- 
ceipted invoices for purchases elsewhere of 
stationery and other office supplies (exclud- 
ing items not ordinarily available in the 
Senate stationery room) for use for official 
business in an office maintained by a Senator 
in his home State, Any part of the allowance 
for stationery which remains unobligated at 
the end of the fiscal year 1968 or any subse- 
quent fiscal year shall be withdrawn from 
the revolving fund established by the Third 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957 (71 
Stat. 188; 2 U.S.C. 48-1), and covered into 
the general fund of the Treasury.’ 

“(b) The stationery allowance, as author- 
ized by law, for each Member of the House 
of Representatives and each Resident Com- 
missioner shall hereafter be available only 
for (1) purchases made through the House 
stationery room of stationery and other office 
supplies for use for official business, and 
(2) reimbursement upon presentation, with- 
in thirty days after the close of the session 
for which the allowance is provided, of re- 
ceipted invoices for purchases elsewhere of 
stationery and other office supplies (exclud- 
ing items not ordinarily available in the 
House stationery room) for use for official 
business in an office maintained by a Member 
in his home State. Any part of the stationery 
allowance which remains unobligated at the 
end of the session for which it is available, 
beginning with the first session of the Nineti- 
eth Congress, shall be withdrawn from the 
revolving fund established by the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1948 (61 Stat. 
366; 2 U.S.C. 46-1), and covered into the 
general fund of the Treasury. 

“TITLE IJI—PROHIBITION OF PANDER- 
ING ADVERTISEMENTS 

“Sec. 301. (a) Chapter 51 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
of such chapter the following new section: 
4009. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 

ments in the mails 

„a) Whoever for himself, or by his 
agents or assigns, mails or causes to be 
mailed any pandering advertisement which 
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offers for sale matter which the addressee in 
his sole discretion believes to be erotically 
arousing or sexually provocative shall be sub- 
ject to an order of the Postmaster General 
to refrain from further mailings of such 
materials to designated addressees thereof. 

„h) Upon receipt of notice from an ad- 
dressee that he has received such mail mat- 
ter, determined by the addressee in his sole 
discretion to be of the character described 
in subsection (a) of this section, the Post- 
master General shall issue an order, if re- 
quested by the addressee, to the sender 
thereof, directing the sender and his agents 
or assigns to refrain from further mailings 
to the named addressees, 

e) The order of the Postmaster General 
shall expressly prohibit the sender and his 
agents or assigns from making any further 
mailings to the designated addresses, effec- 
tive on the thirtieth calendar day after re- 
ceipt of the order. The order of the Postmas- 
ter General shall also direct the sender and 
his agents or assigns to delete immediately 
the names of the designated addresses from 
all mailing lists owned or controlled by the 
sender or his agents or assigns and, further, 
shall prohibit the sender and his agents or 
assigns from the sale, rental, exchange, or 
other transaction involving mailing lists 
bearing the names of the designated ad- 
dresses, 

“*(d) Whenever the Postmaster General 
believes that the sender or anyone acting on 
his behalf has violated or is violating the 
order given under this section, he shall serve 
upon the sender, by registered or certified 
mail, a complaint stating the reasons for his 
belief and request that any response thereto 
be filed in writing with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral within fifteen days after the date of such 
service, If the Postmaster General, after ap- 
propriate hearing if requested by the sender, 
and without a hearing if such a hearing is 
not requested, thereafter determines that 
the order given has been or is being violated, 
he is authorized to request the Attorney Gen- 
eral to make application, and the Attorney 
General is authorized to make application, 
to a district court of the United States for 
an order directing compliance with such 
notice. 

e) Any district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which any 
mail matter shall have been sent or received 
in violation of the order provided for by this 
section shall have jurisdiction, upon appli- 
cation by the Attorney General, to issue an 
order commanding compliance with such no- 
tice. Failure to observe such order may be 
punished by the court as contempt thereof. 

„) Receipt of mail matter thirty days 
or more after the effective date of the order 
provided for by this section shall create a 
rebuttable presumption that such mail was 
sent after such effective date. 

“*(g) Upon request of any addressee, the 
order of the Postmaster General shall include 
the names of any of his minor children who 
have not attained their nineteenth birth- 
day, and who reside with the addressee. 

“*(h) The provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 5 (relating to administrative proce- 
dure) and chapter 7 (relating to judicial 
review) of part I of title 5, United States 
Code, shall not apply to any provisions of 
this section. 

“*(i) For the purposes of this section 

„) mail matter, directed to a specific 
address covered in the order of the Post- 
master General, without designation of a 
specific addressee thereon, shall be consider- 
ed as addressed to the person named in the 
Postmaster General’s order; and 

2) the term “children” includes natural 
children, stepchildren, adopted children, and 
children who are wards of or in custody of 
the addressee or who are living with such 
addressee in a regular parent-child relation- 
ship.“ 
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“(b) The table of contents of chapter 51 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof— 


4009. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 
ments in the mails.’. 

“Src. 302. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective on the one hundred and 
twentieth day after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

“TITLE IV—FEDERAL EMPLOYEES LIFE INSURANCE 

“Sec. 401. Section 8704 (a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„a) An employee eligible for insurance is 
entitled to be insured for an amount of group 
life insurance, plus an equal amount of group 
accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance, in accordance with the following sched- 
ule, which schedule shall be automatically 
extended correspondingly by the amounts of 
increases in the annual rate of basic pay for 
positions at level II of the Executive Sched- 
ule under section 5313 of this title: 


The amount of 
“ ‘Af annual pay is— The amount of group acciden- 
— group life in- tal death and 
Greater than— But not greater surance is— dismember- 
than— ment insurance 
is— 
0 $8, 000 $10, 000 $10, 000 
$8, 000 9, 000 11, 000 11, 000 
9, 000 10, 000 12, 000 12, 000 
10, 000 11, 000 13, 000 13, 000 
11, 000 12, 000 14, 000 14, 000 
12, 000 13,000 15, 000 15, 000 
13, 000 14, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
14, 000 15,000 17, 000 17, 000 
15, 000 16, 000 18, 000 18,000 
16, 000 17,000 19, 000 19, 000 
17.000 18, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
18, 000 19, 000 21,000 21, 000 
19, 000 20, 000 22, 000 22, 000 
20, 000 21, 000 23, 000 23, 000 
21, 000 22,000 24, 000 24, 000 
22, 000 23, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
23.000 24, 000 26, 000 26, 000 
24, 000 25, 100 27, 000 27,000 
25, 000 26, 000 28, 000 28, 000 
26, 000 27,000 29, 000 29, 000 
27,000 28, 000 30, 000 30, 000 
28, 000 29, 000 31, 000 31, 000 
29, 000 . pad 32, 000 32, 000", 


“Sec. 402. Section 8707 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“*§ 8707. Employee deductions; withholding 

“During each period in which an em- 
ployee is insured under a policy of insurance 
purchased by the Civil Service Commission 
under section 8709 of this title, there shall 
be withheld from the pay of the employee 
his share of the cost of the group life insur- 
ance and accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance. The amount withheld shall 
be at the rate, adjusted to the nearest half- 
cent, of 6634 percent of the level cost of each 
$1,000 of insurance, as determined by the 
Commission.“. 

“Src. 403. Section 8708 (a) of title 5. United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) For each period in which an employee 
is insured under a policy of insurance pur- 
chased by the Civil Service Commission 
under section 8709 of this title, a sum equal 
to one-half the amount which is withheld 
from the pay of the employee under section 
8707 of this title shall be contributed from 
the appropriation or fund which is used to 
pay him.“ 

“Sec. 404. Chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by adding the following new section: 
“*§ 8714a. Optional insurance 

„a) Under the conditions, directives, and 
terms specified in sections 8709-8712 of this 
title, the Civil Service Commission, without 
regard to section 5 of title 41, may purchase 
a policy which shall make available to each 
insured employee equal amounts of optional 
life insurance and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance in addition to the 
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amounts provided in section 8704(a) of this 
title. 

„%) The optional life insurance and ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance shall be made available to each insured 
employee under such conditions as the Com- 
mission shall prescribe and in amounts ap- 
proved by the Commission but not more than 
the greater of $10,000 or an amount which, 
when added to the amount provided in sec- 
tion 8704(a) of this title, makes the sum of 
his insurance equal to his annual pay. 

„e) (1) The optional insurance on an em- 
ployee stops on his separation from service, 
12 months after discontinuance of his pay, 
or on his entry on active duty or active duty 
for training, as provided in sections 8706(a) 
and 8706(d) of this title. 

2) So much of the optional life insur- 
ance in force on an employee on the date he 
retires on an immediate annuity or becomes 
entitled to recelve compensation for work in- 
juries which has been in force for not less 
than— 

“*(A) the full period or periods of service 
during which the optional insurance was 
available to him; or 

(B) the 12 years of service immediately 
preceding his retirement or beginning date of 
entitlement to compensation for work in- 
juries and during which the optional insur- 
ance was available to him; 
whichever is shorter, may be continued 

“*(A) after retirement, under the same 
conditions (except with respect to cost but 
including reduction of the amount con- 
tinued) as provided in section 8706(b) of 
this title; or 

„%) while in receipt of compensation for 
work injuries under the same conditions (ex- 
cept with respect to cost) as provided in sec- 
tion 8706(c) of this title. 

“(d) During each period in which an em- 
ployee has the optional Insurance the full 
cost thereof shall be withheld from his pay. 
During each period in which an employee 
continues optional life insurance after re- 
tirement or while in receipt of compensation 
for work injuries, as provided in section 
8706(b) or 8706(c) of this title the full cost 
thereof shall be withheld from his annuity 
or compensation, except that, at the end of 
the calendar month in which he becomes 65 
years of age, the optional life insurance shall 
be without cost to him. Amounts so with- 
held shall be deposited, used, and invested as 
provided in section 8714 of this title and 
shall be reported and accounted for sepa- 
rately from amounts withheld and contrib- 
uted under sections 8707 and 8708 of this 
title. 

de) The cost of the optional insurance 
shall be determined from time to time by 
the Commission on the basis of such age 
groups as it considers appropriate. 

“*(f) The amount of optional lfe, or life 
and accidental death, insurance in force on 
an employee at the date of his death shall 
be paid as provided in section 8705 of this 
title.“: and 

“(2) by inserting in the analysis of such 
rie. dag the following new item after item 
8714: 


“ 8714a. Optional insurance.“ 


Act and prior to the effective 
amendments made by sections 401-403 
Act, the amount of insurance shall be 
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tion 401 were in effect for such employee 
during such period. 

“(b) The amendments made by section 
404 of this Act shall take effect on the first 
day of the first pay period which begins on 
or after the one hundred and eightieth day 
following the date of enactment or on any 
earlier date which is at least sixty days after 
the date of enactment that the Civil Service 
Commission may prescribe and shall have 
no effect in the case of an employee who 
died, was finally separated, or retired prior 
to such effective date. 

“Sec. 406. The Employees Life Insurance 
Fund is available without limitation for ex- 
penses incurred by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in carrying out section 404 of this 
Act.” 


Mr. DULSKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the Senate 
amendment be dispensed with and that 
it be printed in full in the Recor» at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. DULSKI 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DutsKr moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7977) and con- 
cur therein with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 1967". 
“TITLE I—POSTAL RATES 
“FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

“Sec. 101. (a) Sections 4252 and 4253 of 
title 39, United States Code, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“ *§ 4252. Size and weight limits 

The maximum size of first-class mail is 
one hundred inches in length and girth com- 
bined and the maximum weight is seventy 
pounds. 

“*§ 4253. Postage rates on first-class mail 

„a) Postage on first-class mail is com- 
puted separately on each letter or piece of 
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mail. Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the rate of postage on first-class mail 
weighing thirteen ounces or less is 6 cents 
for each ounce or fraction of an ounce. 

“'(b) First-class mail weighing more than 
thirteen ounces shall be mailed at the rates 
of postage established by section 4303(d) of 
this title and shall be entitled to the most 
expeditious handling and transportation 
practicable. 

e) The rate of postage for each single 
postal card and for each portion of a double 
postal card, including the cost of manu- 
facture, and for each post card and the initial 
portion of each double post card conforming 
to section 4251(c) of this title is 5 cents. 

“*(d) The rate of postage on business reply 
mail is the regular rate prescribed in this sec- 
tion, together with an additional charge 
thereon of 2 cents for each piece weighing 
two ounces or less and 5 cents for each piece 
weighing more than two ounces. The postage 
and charge shall be collected on delivery.“ 

„(b) Section 4251(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘and 
(4) and inserting in Heu thereof ‘(4) bills 
and statements of account, and (5)’. 

“(c) Subsection (d) of section 4251 of 
title 39, United States Code, relating to the 
definition of drop letters, is repealed. 

“(d) The table of contents of chapter 59 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

4252. Weight limit.’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

4252. Size and weight limits.“ 
“AIRMAIL 

“Sec. 102. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4303 of title 39, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) Except as provided in section 4304 of 
this title and subsection (b) of this section, 
the rate of postage on domestic airmail 
weighing not more than 7 ounces is 10 cents 
for each ounce or fraction thereof, 

“*(b) The rate of postage on each postal 
card and post card sent as domestic airmail 
is 8 cents. 

“(b) Subsection (d) of section 4303 of title 
39, United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out paragraph (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

““(1) The rates of postage on air parcel 
post are based on the eight zones described 
in section 4553, or prescribed pursuant to 
section 4558, of this title in accordance with 
the following tables: 


‘Zones 


Spe- 
Jed sds sss 
DEERE 
S888 888 
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SSSS888 88 


“(2) by deleting paragraph (2); and 
“(8) by striking out in paragraph (5), sub- 


paragraphs (B) and (C) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

„) second-class publications published 
once each week or more frequently and fea- 
turing principally current news of interest 
to members of the Armed Forces and the 
general public which are mailed at or ad- 
dressed to any such Armed Forces post office 
(i) m an overseas area designated by the 
President under section 4169 of this title or 
(ii) m an isolated, hardship or combat sup- 
port area overseas, or where adequate surface 

on is not available; and 

“*(C) parcels of any class of mail exceed- 
ing five pounds but not exceeding seventy 
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pounds in weight and not exceeding one hun- 
dred inches in length and girth combined, 
including surface-type official mail, which 
are mailed at or addressed to any such Armed 
Forces post office where adequate surface 
transportation is not available.’. 

“(c) Section 4303(f) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘the 
Virgin Islands or the Canal Zone’ wherever 
appearing therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘or the Virgin Islands’. 

“(d) Section 4301(2) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
word ‘eight’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure ‘7’. 

“SECOND-CLASS MAIL PREFERRED RATES 

“Sec. 108. (a) Section 4358 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
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the rate of postage on publications admitted 
as second-class mail when addressed for de- 
livery within the county in which they are 
published ‘and entered is as follows: 

n cents} 


“ ‘Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during during after Dec. 


calendar calendar 31, 1969 
year 1968 year 1969 
Rate per pound 1.3 1.4 1.5 
3 per piece ree 2 y A 


“(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“*(d)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the rates of postage on publications 
mailed in accordance with section 4359(a) 
of this title, of qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions, are as follows: 


n cents} 
“ During During During During During During 
calendar calendar calendar calendar calendar calendar 
year 1968 yearl969 year 1970 yearl971 year 1972 year 1973 and 
thereafter 
Rate per pound: 
vertising portion 
Zones 1 and 22 2.35 2.9 3.45 4.0 4.55 5.1 
Zone 3 2.55 3.3 4.05 4.8 5.55 6.3 
Zone 4... 2.95 4.1 5.25 6.4 7.55 8.7 
Zone 5. 3.35 4.9 6.45 8.0 9, 55 11.1 
Zone 6... 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10.3 12.0 
Zone 7 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10.3 12.0 
Zone 8 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10,3 12.0 
Nonadvertising portio 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 
Minimum charge per piece. 13 15 2 2 IE Ay 


“*(2) The postage on an issue of a publi- 
cation referred to in paragraph (1), the 
advertising portion of which does not exceed 
10 per centum of such issue, shall be com- 
puted without regard to the rates applicable 
to the advertising portion prescribed in such 
paragraph. 

e) The postage on classroom publica- 
tions, mailed in accordance with section 4359 
(a) of this title, is 60 per centum of the 
postage computed in accordance with sec- 
tion 4359(b) of this title. 

““(f) The postage shall be 4.2 cents per 
pound on the advertising portion of publi- 
cations (1) which are mailed for delivery in 
zones 1 and 2 in accordance with section 
4359(a) of this title, (2) which are devoted 
to promoting the science of agriculture, and 
(3) when the total number of copies of the 
publications furnished during any twelve- 
month period to subscribers residing in rural 
areas consists of at least 70 per centum of 
the total number of copies distributed by 
any means for any purpose. 

“*(g) In lieu of the minimum charge per 
piece prescribed by section 4359(b) of this 
title, the minimum charge per piece for pub- 
lications (other than publications to which 
subsections (d) and (e) of this section are 
applicable), when fewer than five thousand 
copies are mailed outside the county of pub- 
lication, is 0.6 cent per piece when mailed 
during the calendar year 1968, 0.7 cent per 
piece when mailed during the calendar year 
1969, and 0.8 cent per piece when mailed 
thereafter. 

h) The publisher of a classroom publi- 
cation, of a publication referred to in sub- 
section (f) of this section, or of a publica- 
tion of a nonprofit organization, before being 
entitled to the rates for the publications, 
shall furnish such proof of qualifications as 
the Postmaster General prescribes. 

1) For the purposes of the application 
of this section with respect to each publica- 
tion having original entry at an independent 
incorporated city, an incorporated city which 
is situated entirely within a county, or which 


is situated contiguous to one or more coun- 
ties in the same State, but which is politi- 
cally independent of such county or counties, 
shall be considered to be within and a part 
of the county with which it is principally 
contiguous. 

“‘(j) As used in this section— 

“*(1) “classroom publication” means a 
religious, educational, or scientific publica- 
tion entered as second-class mail and de- 
signed specifically for use in classrooms or 
in religious instruction classes; 

“*(2) “a publication of a qualified non- 
profit organization” means a publication 
published by and in the interest of one of 
the following types of organizations or asso- 
ciations if it is not organized for profit and 
none of its net income inures to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual: 
Religious, educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, frater- 
nal, and associations of rural electric cooper- 
atives, program announcements or guides 
published by an educational radio or tele- 
vision agency of a State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof or by a nonprofit educational 
radio or television station, and not to exceed 
one publication published by the official 
highway or development agency of a State 
which meets all of the requirements of sec- 
tion 4354 and which contains no advertising; 

63) “zones” means the eight zones de- 
scribed in section 4553, or prescribed pursu- 
ant to section 4558, of this title.“; and 

“(3) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 

“*§ 4358. Rates of postage; preferred’. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 63 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

4358. Postage rates within county of pub- 
lication.’ 


and inserting in lieu thereof— 
“ ‘4358. Rates of postage; preferred.“ 
“SECOND-CLASS MAIL REGULAR RATES 
“Sec. 104. (a) Section 4859 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 
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“(1) by striking out subsections (b), (c), 
(d), and (e) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“*(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section and section 4358 of this title, the 
rates of postage on publications mailed in 
3 with subsection (a) are as fol- 
Ows: 


Un cents} 
“Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during during after 
calendar calendar ae? 
ear ar 
8 T969 
Rate per pound: 
dvertising portion: 
Zones I and 2 4.6 4.9 5.2 
5.7 6.0 6.4 
7.8 8.3 8.8 
9.9 10.5 11.1 
12.0 12.8 13.6 
12.8 13.7 14.5 
a 15.0 16.0 17.0 
Nonadvertising portion. 3.0 3.2 3.4 
Minimum charge per piece 1.1 1.2 1.3. 


„e) For the purpose of this section and 
section 4358 of this title, the portion of a 
publication devoted to advertisements shall 
include all advertisements inserted in the 
5 and attached permanently there- 


“*(d)(1) Publications mailed in accord- 
ance with subsection (a), upon request by 
the publisher or news agent, may be trans- 
ported by air on a space-available basis, on 
scheduled United States air carriers at rates 
fixed and determined by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in accordance with section 
406 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 
U.S.C. 1376). The Postmaster General may 
authorize the transportation of publications 
by air pursuant to this subsection only when 
such transportation does not impede the 
transportation of airmail, air parcel post, or 
air transportation of first-class mail on a 
space-available basis. 

“*(2) The Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe from time to time charges to be col- 
lected for matter transported by air pursuant 
to this section. The charges— 

“'(A) shall be in addition to the payment 
of lawfully required postage; 

“"(B) may not be adjusted more fre- 
quently than once every two years; and 

“*(C) when prescribed or adjusted, shall 
equal, as nearly as practicable, the amount 
by which the allocated cost incurred by the 
Department for the delivery of such matter 
by air is in excess of the allocated cost which 
would have been incurred by the Depart- 
ment had such matter been delivered by 
surface transportation, but the total of such 
charges and the lawfully required postage 
shall not be less than 4 cents per piece. 

“*(e) As used in this section the term 
“zones” means the eight zones described in 
section 4553, or prescribed pursuant to sec- 
tion 4558, of this title.’; and 

“(2) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 

“*$ 4359. Rates of postage; regular’. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 63 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out 
4359. Postage rates beyond county of 

publication.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 
4359. Rates of postage; regular.’. 

“(c) Subsection (b) of section 4365 of title 
39, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out bills,“ 

“(d) Section 4369 (a) (4) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
Provided, however, That trade publications 
serving the performing arts need only to 
furnish such information to the Postmaster 
General’, 
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. “SECOND-CLASS TRANSIENT MAIL 

“Sec. 105. Section 4362 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘four 
cents’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘5 cents’. 


“CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 


“Sec. 106. Section 4422 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“*§ 4422, Rates of postage 

The rates of postage on controlled cir- 
culation publications found by the Post- 
master General to meet the definition con- 
tained in section 4421 of this title when 
mailed in the manner prescribed by the Post- 
master General are as follows: 
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n cents} 
“Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during after 
calendar calendar Dec. 31, 
year 1968 year 1969 1969 
Rate per pound 14.0 14.5 15.0 
Minimum charge per piece. 1.9 2.9 3. 8˙ 


“THIRD-CLASS MAIL 
“Sec. 107. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4452 of title 39, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 
(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the postage rates of third-class mail 
are us follows: 


" ‘Type of mailing 


Mailed 
during cal- 


Unit 
Mailed after 


endar year june 30, 1969 
1968 


5 Cents 
(1) Individual piece 2 0 
(2) Búlk mailings under subsection (e) of this 
section of— 
4A) Books and catalogs of 24 pages or 16.0 
more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
scions, and plants. 
() Other matter 22.0 
(C) Minimum charge o... 3.6 


Cents 
6.0 First 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 
2.0 additional ounce or fraction thereot. 
16.0 Each pound or fraction thereof. 
22.0 Do. 
0 Per piece. 


After June 30, 1969, in lieu of the mini- 
mum charge per piece specified in the fore- 
going table, a person who mails for himself, 
or on whose behalf there is a mailing, under 
subsection (e) of this section, shall pay a 
minimum charge per piece of 3.8 cents on the 
first 250,000 pieces mailed during a year. 
For such purpose, the number of pieces 
mailed during a year shall be the aggregate 
of the pieces mailed under item (2) (A), (B), 
and (C) of the above table. 

“‘(b) Matter mailed in bulk under sub- 
section (e) by qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions is subject to a minimum charge for 
each plece equal to 40 per centum of the 
minimum charge per piece provided in the 
table under subsection (a), rounded off to 
the nearest one-tenth cent.’. 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 4451 of title 
39, United States Code, relating to mailing 
certain bills and statements of account as 
third-class mail, is repealed. 


“SPECIAL RATE FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


“Sec. 108. (a) Section 4554 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by amending so much of subsection 
(a) as precedes subparagraph (3) thereof to 
read as follows: 

a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, the postage rate is 12 cents 
for the first pound or fraction thereof and 6 
cents for each additional pound or fraction 
thereof, except that the rate now or here- 
after prescribed for third- or fourth-class 
matter shall apply in every case where such 
rate is lower than the rate prescribed in this 
subsection on— 

“*(1) books, including books issued to 
supplement other bocks, consisting wholly 
of reading matter or scholarly bibliography or 
reading matter with incidental blank spaces 
for notations, and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announcements 
of books; 

“*(2) 16-millimeter or narrower width 
films, and catalogs of such films, except when 
sent to or from commercial theaters;’; 

“(2) by striking out in subsection (b) (1) 
‘4 cents for the first pound or fraction thereof 
and 1 cent for each additional pound or frac- 
tion thereof’ and inserting in leu thereof ‘5 
cents for the first pound or fraction thereof 


and 2 cents for each additional pound or 


fraction thereof’; 

“(3) by inserting in subsection (b) (1) (B) 
museums and herbaria,’ immediately follow- 
ing ‘public libraries,’; 


“(4) in subsection (b) (2) by striking out 
‘and’ at the end of clause (E); by striking 
out the period at the end of clause (F) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘; and’; and by add- 
ing at the end of such subsection the follow- 
ing new clause: 

“*(G) museum materials, specimens, col- 
lections, teaching aids, printed matter, and 
interpretative materials intended to inform 
and to further the education work and in- 
terests of museums and herbaria.’; 

(5) by inserting in subsection (e) ‘or nar- 
rower width’ immediately following ‘16-milli- 
meter’, and ‘museum materials, specimens, 
collections, teaching aids, printed matter, and 
interpretative materials intended to inform 
and to further the educational work and in- 
terests of museums and herbaria,’ immedi- 
ately following sound recordings“; and 

“(6) by amending subsection (e) to read 
as follows: 

“*(e) Articles may be mailed under this 
section in quantities of one thousand or more 
in a single mailing, as defined by the Post- 
master General, only in the manner directed 
by him.“ 

“(b) Subparagraph (6) of section 4554 
(a) of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting ‘playscripts and’ im- 
mediately following ‘(6)’. 

“(c) The section h of section 4554 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended to 
read— 

““'§ 4554. Books, films, and other materials; 
preferred rates’. 

“(d) The table of contents of chapter 67 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out— 

“14554. Postage rates on books and films.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 


4554. Books, films, and other materials; pre- 
ferred rates.. 


“KEYS AND OTHER SMALL ARTICLES 


“Sec. 109. Subsection (b) of section 4651 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out ‘6 cents for each two ounces or 
fraction thereof’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘14 cents for the first two ounces or fraction 
thereof, and 7 cents for each additional two 
ounces or fraction thereof, 

~ “SPECIAL HANDLING SERVICE 

“Src. 110. Section 6008 of title 39, United 

States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“ *§ 6008. Special handling. 
pon payment of a special handling fee, 
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third-class mail and fourth-class mail are 
entitled to the most expeditious 

and transportation practicable, but such mail 
is not required to receive the same handling 
and transportation as airmail’. 


“SEPARATION BY MAILER OF SECOND-CLASS MAIL 


“Sec. 111. Section 4868 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“*§ 4363. Separation by mailer of second-class 
mail. 

“"The Postmaster General may require 
publishers and news agents to separate, make 
up, and address second-class matter in such 
manner as he directs in accordance with a 
5-digit ZIP code system.’. 


“PRINTING ON SECOND-CLASS COVERS 


“SEC. 112. Section 4365 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection to read as follows: 

„d) In addition to other matter author- 
ized by this section to be contained, en- 
closed, or inserted in second-class mail, there 
may be included, in accordance with uniform 
regulations which the Postmaster General 
shall prescribe, on the envelopes, wrappers, 
and other covers in which copies of publica- 
tions are mailed, messages and notices of a 
civic or public-service nature, if no charge 
is made for the inclusion of such messages 
and notices on such envelopes, wrappers, and 
covers.“ 

“ADDITIONAL ENTRY POINTS 


“Sec. 113. Section 4358 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection to read as follows: 

“‘(k) The rates of prescribed by 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
apply only to mailings within the county in 
which the publications have original entry.’. 


“MAIL MATTER FOR BLIND AND OTHER 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


“Sec. 114. (a) Chapter 69 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out sec- 
tions 4653 and 4654 thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“*$ 4653. Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons 

„a) The matter described in subsection 
(b) (other than matter mailed under section 
4654 of this title) may be mailed free of 
postage, H.. 

1) the matter is for the use of the blind 
or other persons who cannot use or read con- 
ventionally printed material because of a 
physical impairment who are certified by 
competent authority as unable to read nor- 
mal reading material in accordance with the 
provisions of the first section of the Act of 
July 30, 1966 (Public Law 89-522; 80 Stat. 
330) ; 

“*(2) no charge, or rental, subscription, or 
other fee, is required for such matter or a 
charge, or rental, subscription, or other fee 
is required for such matter not in excess of 
the cost thereof; 

“*(3) the matter may be opened by the 
Postmaster General for inspection; 

“*(4) the matter contains no advertising; 
and 

“*(5) the matter is mailed subject to size 
and weight limitations prescribed by the 
Postmaster General. 

b) The free mailing privilege provided 
by subsection (a) is extended to— 

“*(1) reading matter and musical scores; 

“*(2) sound reproductions; 

3) paper, records, tapes, and other ma- 
terial for the production of reading matter, 
musical scores, or sound reproductions; 

“*(4) reproducers or parts thereof, for 
sound reproductions; and 

“*(5) Braille writers, typewriters, educa- 
tional or other materials or devices, or parts 
thereof, used for writing by, or specifically 
designed or adapted for use of, a blind per- 
son or a person having a physical impair- 
ment as described in subsection (a) (1) of 
this section, 
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“$ 4654. Unsealed letters sent by blind or 
physically handicapped persons 
“Unsealed letters sent by a blind person 
or a person having a physical impairment, as 
described in section 4653 (a) (1) of this title, 
in raised characters or sightsaving type, or in 
the form of sound recordings, may be mailed 
free of postage. 
“*§ 4655. Markings 
„All matter relating to blind or other 
handicapped persons mailed under section 
4653, or section 4654, of this title, shall bear 
the words “Free Matter for the Blind or 
Handicapped”, or words to that effect speci- 
fied by the Postmaster General, in the upper 
right-hand corner of the address area.“. 
„(p) The table of contents of chapter 69 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 
“ ‘4653, Publications for the blind. 
“ ‘4654. Reproducers and sound reproduction 
records for the blind.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ ‘4653. Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons. 
“ 4654. Unsealed letters sent by blind or 
Physically handicapped persons. 
“ ‘4655. Markings.’. 
“(c) Section 4451(d) of title 39, United 
States Code, is repealed. 


“PERMISSIBLE ENCLOSURES FOR FOURTH-CLASS 
MAIL 


“Sec. 115. Section 4555(a) of title 39, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
clause (9); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (10) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘; and’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof: 

“*(11) invoices, whether or not also serv- 
ing as bills, if they relate solely to the matter 
with which they are mailed.’. 


“REIMBURSEMENT OF THE POSTAL SERVICE OF 
THE CANAL ZONE 


“Sec. 116. (a) Chapter 57 of title 39, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“*§ 4170. Malling privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations in 
the Canal Zone 

„a) For the purposes of sections 4169(a), 

4303(d) (5), and 4560 of this title, each post 

office in the Canal Zone postal service, to the 

extent that it provides mail service for mem- 
bers of the United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations, shall be con- 
sidered to be an Armed Forces post office es- 
tablished under section 705(d) of this title. 

“*(b) The Department of Defense shall 
reimburse the postal service of the Canal 

Zone, out of any appropriations or funds 

available to the Department of Defense, as a 

necessary expense of the appropriations or 

funds and of the activities concerned, the 
equivalent amount of postage due, and sums 
equal to the expenses incurred by, the postal 
service of the Canal Zone, as determined 
by the Governor of the Canal Zone, for mat- 
ter sent in the malls, and in providing air 
transportation of mail, under such sections.“ 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 

57 of title 39, United States Code is amended 

by adding— 

“*4170. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations in the 
Canal Zone.“ 


immediately below— 


4169. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations.’. 

“PARCEL AIRLIFT 
“Src. 117. (a) Chapter 67 of title 39, United 

States Code, is amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new section: 
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“*§ 4560. Air transportation of parcels mailed 
at or addressed to Armed Forces 
post offices 

Any parcel, other than a parcel mailed 
airmail or as air parcel post, not exceeding 
thirty in weight and sixty inches 
in length and girth combined, which is 
mailed at or addressed to any Armed Forces 
post office established under section 705(d) 
of this title shall be transported by air on a 
space available basis, on scheduled United 
States air carriers at rates fixed and deter- 
mined by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
accordance with section 406 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1376), upon 
payment, in addition to the regular surface 
rate of , Of a special fee to be pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General for such 
transportation by air. Whenever adequate 
service by scheduled United States air car- 
riers is not available to provide transporta- 
tion of mail matter by air in accordance with 
the foregoing provisions of this section, the 
transportation of such mail matter may be 
authorized by aircraft other than sched- 
uled United States air carriers.’. 

“(b) The table of contents of such chap- 
ter 67 is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof— 

“4560. Air transportation of parcels mailed 
at or addressed to Armed Forces 
post offices.’. 

“SOLICITATIONS IN GUISE OF BILLS OR STATE- 

MENTS OF ACCOUNT 

“Sec. 118. (a) Section 4001 of title 39, 
United States Code, relating to nonmailable 
matter, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(c) Matter otherwise legally acceptable 
in the mails which— 

1) is in the form of, and reasonably 
could be interpreted or construed as, a bill, 
invoice, or statement of account due; but 

“*(2) constitutes, in fact, a solicitation for 
the order by the addressee of goods or serv- 
ices, or both; 
is nonmailable matter, shall not be carried 
or delivered by mail, and shall be disposed 
of as the Postmaster General directs, unless 
such matter bears on its face, in conspicu- 
ous and legible type in contrast by typog- 
raphy, layout, or color with other printing on 
its face, in accordance with regulations 
which the Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe— 

„(A) the following notice: This is a 
solicitation for the order of goods and/or 
services and not a bill, invoice, or statement 
of account due. You are not under obliga- 
tion to make any payments on account of 
this offer unless you accept this offer.“; or 

„B) in lieu thereof, a notice to the same 
effect in words which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may prescribe.’. 
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“(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall become effective with respect to matter 
mailed on or after the ninetieth day follow- 
ing the effective date of this section. 


“EFFECTIVE DATE 


“Src. 119. This title shall become effective 
on January 7, 1968. 

“CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

“Sec. 120. (a) (1) Subparagraph (A) of sec- 
tion 2303 (a) (1) of title 39, United States 
Code, is repealed. 

“(2) Subparagraph (D) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

%) free postage on reading matter and 
other articles for the blind and other handi- 
capped persons as provided by sections 4653 
and 4654 of this title;’. 

“(3) Subparagraph (I) is amended by 
striking out ‘educational’. 

“(b) Section 4552(c) of such title is 
amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘and’ after the semicolon 
at the end of paragraph (4); 

“(2) by striking out “; and” at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a period; and 

“(3) by striking out paragraph (6). 

“EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


“Sec. 121. Section 4355(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the period at the end of item (10) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and the 
word ‘or’, and by adding after item (10) the 
following new item: 

“*(11) program announcements or guides 
published by an educational radio or tele- 
vision agency of a State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof or by a nonprofit educational 
radio or television station.“. 

“UNDELIVERED FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

“Sec. 122. Subsection (a) of section 4106 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

a) The Postmaster General shall notify 
the sender or addressee upon request by the 
sender or addressee, when mail is undelivered 
as addressed, of the reason for the nondeliv- 
ery, and in the case of the notice to the 
sender, the new address of the addressee if 
known. The Postmaster General shall pre- 
seribe a uniform charge to be collected for 
the service performed pursuant to this sub- 
section.“ 

“TITLE II—FEDERAL SALARY INCREASES 
“SHORT TITLE 

“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Federal Salary Act of 1967’. 

“EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO THE GENERAL 
SCHEDULES 

“Sec. 202. (a) The General Schedule con- 
tained in section 5332(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


* “GENERAL SCHEDULE 


Annual rates and steps 


“ ‘Grade 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
$3,776 $3,902 $4,028 $4,154 $4,280 $4,406 $4,532 $4,658 $4,784 $4,910 
4,108 4,245 4,382 4,519 4,656 4,793 4,930 5, 5,204 5, 341 
4,466 4,615 4,764 4,913 5,062 5,211 5,360 5,509 5,658 5,807 
4,995 5,161 5,327 5,493 5,659 5,825 5,991 6,157 6,323 6,489 
5,565 5,751 5,937 6,123 6,309 6,495 6,681 6,867 7,053 7,239 
6,137 6,342 6,547 6,752 6,957 7,162 7,367 7,572 7,777 7,982 
6,734 6,959 7,184 7,409 7,634 7,859 8.084 8,309 8,534 8.759 
7,384 7,630 7,876 8,122 8,368 8,614 8,860 9,106 9,352 9,598 
8,054 8,323 8,592 8,861 9,130 9,399 9,668 9,937 10,206 10,475 
8,821 9,115 9,409 9,703 9,997 10,291 10,585 10,879 11,173 11,467 
9,657 9,979 10,301 10,623 10,945 11,267 11,589 11,911 12,233 12,555 
11,461 11,843 12,225 12,607 12,989 13,371 13,753 14,135 14,517 14,899 
13,507 13,957 14,407 14,857 15,307 15,757 16,207 16,657 17,107 17.557 
15, 841 16, 16,897 17,425 17,953 18,481 19, 19,537 20,065 , 593 
18,404 19, , 856 5 
20,982 21, 22, 380 
23,788 24, 


“(b) Except as provided in section 5303 of 
title 5, United States Code, the rates of basic 


pay of officers and employees to whom the 
General Schedule set forth in the amend- 
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ment made by subsection (a) of this section 
applies shall be initially adjusted as of the 
effective date of this section, as follows: 

“(1) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at one of the rates of a 
grade in the General Schedule, he shall re- 
ceive a rate of basic pay at the correspond- 
ing rate in effect on and after such date. 

“(2) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at a rate between two 
rates of a grade in the General Schedule, he 
shall receive a rate of basic pay at the higher 
of the two corresponding rates in effect on 
and after such date. 

“(3) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at a rate in excess of the 
maximum rate for his grade, he shall receive 
(A) the maximum rate for his grade in the 
new schedule, or (B) his existing rate of 
basic pay increased by 4.5 per centum, 
rounded to the next highest dollar, if such 

rate as so increased is higher. 

“(4) If the officer or employee, immedi- 
ately prior to the effective date of this sec- 
tion, is receiving, pursuant to section 2(b) 
(4) of the Federal Employees Salary Increase 
Act of 1955, an existing aggregate rate of 
pay determined under section 208(b) of the 
Act of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1111), 
plus subsequent increases authorized by law, 
he shall receive an aggregate rate of pay 
equal to the sum of his existing aggregate 
rate of pay on the day preceding the effec- 
tive date of this section, plus the amount 
of increase made by this section in the max- 
imum rate of his grade, until (i) he leaves 
his position, or (ii) he is entitled to receive 
aggregate pay at a higher rate by reason of 
the operation of this Act or any other pro- 
vision of law; but, when such position be- 
comes vacant, the aggregate rate of pay of 
any subsequent appointee thereto shall be 
fixed in accordance with applicable provi- 
sions of law. Subject to clauses (i) and (ii) 
of the immediately preceding sentence of 
this subparagraph, the amount of the in- 
crease provided by this section shall be held 
and considered for the purposes of section 
208(b) of the Act of September 1, 1954, to 
constitute a part of the existing rate of pay 
of the employee. 

“(5) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, was promoted from 
one grade under the General Schedule con- 
tained in section 5332(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, to another such grade at a rate 
which is above the minimum rate thereof, 
his rate of basic pay shall be adjusted retro- 
actively from the effective date of this section 
to the date on which he was so promoted, on 
the basis of the rate which he was receiving 
during the period from such effective date to 
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the date of such promotion and, from the 
date of such promotion, on the basis of the 
rate for that step of the appropriate grade 
of the General Schedule contained in the 
amendment made by subsection (a) of this 
section which corresponds numerically to the 
step of the grade of the General Schedule 
to which such officer or employee was pro- 
moted as in effect (without regard to this 
title) at the time of such promotion, 

(8) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, became subject to 
the General Schedule and his rate of basic 
pay was set above the minimum rate of the 
grade on the basis of a previously earned rate 
above such minimum rate, his rate of basic 
pay shall be adjusted retroactively to the 
date on which he became subject to the Gen- 
eral Schedule on the basis of the rate of the 
appropriate grade of the General Schedule 
contained in this section which corresponds 
numerically to the rate of the grade at which 
the pay of such officer or employee was set 
at the time he became subject to the Gen- 
eral Schedule, 


“LIMITATION ON NUMBERS OF CERTAIN POSTAL 
POSITIONS 
“Sec, 203, Section 3301 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
‘salary levels 19 and 20’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘salary levels 20 and 21’. 


“CHANGES IN KEY POSITIONS IN POSTAL FIELD 
SERVICE 

“Sec. 204, (a) That part of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, under the head- 
ing ‘posrrions’ is amended by striking out 
section 3512 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following new sections: 

“<$ 33512. Positions in salary level 1 

Cleaner. (KP-51) 

“*(1) Basic function.—Performs a variety 
of light cleaning and housekeeping tasks in 
connection with the custodial maintenance 
of a postal installation. 

“*(2) Duties and responsibilities — 

“*(A) Sweeps, mops, dusts, washes, and 
otherwise performs light cleaning and house- 
keeping tasks to maintain offices, washrooms, 
lobbies, corridors, stairways, and other areas 
of the building in neat and orderly condi- 
tion. 

„B) Performs such duties as dusting, 
waxing, and polishing office furniture, sweep- 
ing and mopping floors, vacuuming rugs, 
emptying wastebaskets and trash, washing 
interior window and partition glass and fix- 
tures which can be reached without use of 
ladders or scaffolding. 

“*(3) Organizational relationships.—Re- 
ports to a foreman or other designated sup- 
ervisor, 

“*§ 3512A, Positions in salary level 2 
“ ‘Custodian, (KP-1) 


“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE 1 


December 11, 1967 


(1) Basic function—Performs manual 
laboring duties in connection with custody 
of an office or building. 

“*(2) Duties and responsibilities — 

„A) Performs any combination of the 
following duties: 

1. Moves furniture and equipment. 

“*2. Uncrates and assembles furniture and 
fixtures, using bolts and screws for assembly. 

“*3, Loads and unloads supplies and equip- 
ment. 

„4. Removes trash from work areas, 
lobbies, and washrooms. 

5. Tends to lawns, shrubbery, and 
premises of the post office and cleans ice and 
snow from the sidewalks and driveways. 

6. Stacks supplies in storage rooms and 
on shelves, and completes forms or records as 
required. 

„B) May perform cleaning duties as 
assigned. 

“*(3) Organizational relationships.—Re- 
ports to a foreman or other designated 
supervisor.’. 

“(b) Each salary level number in the 
headings of section 3513 to 3531, inclusive, of 
title 39, United States Code, and each other 
numerical reference to such salary level 
number in any other provision of such title 
(including the table of contents of chapter 
45) which is not otherwise increased by this 
title, is increased by 1. 

(e) Each employee in the postal field serv- 
ice on the date of enactment of this title, 
whose position is placed in salary level 2 of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule by reason 
of the enactment of this section and section 
205(e) (1) of this title, shall remain in salary 
level 2 of such schedule so long as he remains 
in such position or occupies, without break in 
service of more than thirty days, a position of 
a comparable level of duties, responsibilities, 
and work requirements in such salary level. 
When the employee leaves any such position, 
the position shall be appropriately ranked in 
accordance with chapter 45 of title 39, United 
States Code. 

“(d) The table of contents of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting— 


“ ‘3512A. Positions in salary level 2.’ 

immediately below— 

3512. Positions in salary level 1.’. 
“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 205. (a) Section 3542(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

a) There are established basic compen- 
sation schedules for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedules and for which 
the symbol shall be PFS“. Except as provided 
in sections 3543 and 3544 of this title, basic 
compensation shall be paid to all employees 
in accordance with such schedules, 


To be effective for the period beginning on the Ist day of the Ist pay period beginning on L — — 1967, and ending immediately before the effective date of Postal Field Service Schedule I! 
0 


“PFS 1 2 3 pea 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 

$4, 118 $4, 255 $4, 392 $4, 529 $4, 666 $4, 803 $4,940 $5, 077 $5,214 , 488 
4.460 4.807 4.754 4,901 5, 048 5, 195 5, 342 5, 489 5,636 $% 930 
4.826 4,984 5, 142 5, 300 5, 458 5.618 5,774 5,932 &, 090 6,406 
5,215 5,391 5,567 5,743 5,919 6,095 6,271 6,447 6,623 6,975 
5.651 5, 838 6,025 6, 212 6, 399 6, 586 6,773 6,960 7,147 7,521 
8,044 6, 246 6, 448 6,650 852 7,054 7.258 7.458 7.650 8.084 
6, 482 6, 697 6,912 7,127 7,342 7,557 7,772 7,987 8.202 8,632 
8.939 7,170 7.401 7,632 7.863 8.084 9.825 8) 556 8.787 9.249 
7,515 7,764 8,013 8, 262 8,511 8,760 9; 009 9, 258 9.507 
8,128 8, 398 8, 668 8, 938 9, 208 9, 478 9,748 10, 018 10, 288 
8.848 9.448 9.406 9.246 10; 046 10, 346 10; 646 10, 946 11, 246 
9.775 10; 109 10.443 10,777 11,111 11.445 11,779 12.113 12.447 

10, 815 11; 183 11, 551 11,319 12,287 12,655 13,623 13, 391 13, 759 

11,551 12, 364 12.777 13, 190 13, 603 14, 016 14, 429 14, 842 15, 255 

13.173 13, 631 14, 089 14.547 15,005 15, 463 15, 921 16, 379 16, 837 

14) 564 15, 066 15, 568 16, 070 16, 572 17.074 17.575 18, 078 8, 580 

16, 090 16, 650 17.210 17.770 18, 330 18, 890 19.450 20,010 20.570 

17.803 18.425 19.647 669 20; 291 20, 913 21, 535 157 "779 

19; 642 20; 294 20, 946 21; 598 22/250 22.802 23.554 24.206 24, 858 

21,758 22,484 23.210 23,936 24.882 25,388 28,114 R 

24, 126 24,932 25,738 26, 544 C (eee ae CUES, bug se SES 
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““POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE II 


To be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968] 


“PES 1 2 3 4 5 05 7 8 9 10 1¹ 12 
$4, 324 468 $4,612 756 $4, 900 $5, 044 $5, 188 $5,332 $5,476 
687 7 80 4.995 Sh Tao 5, 303 5, 457 5,611 5, 765 5,919 
068 5, 234 5, 400 5, 566 5,732 5, 898 6, 064 6, 230 6, 396 
5, 476 5, 661 5, 846 6, 031 6, 216 6, 401 6, 586 8.771 6, 956 
5,938 6,134 6,330 6, 526 6, 122 6,918 7,114 7, 310 7.508 
6, 348 560 6,772 9 984 196 7, 408 7,620 7,832 90815 
6, 807 033 7, 259 „455 7.711 7,937 8, 163 8, 389 615 
7.286 7,529 7.772 8.615 8.258 8.501 8, 744 8.887 9.230 
7,891 8.153 8.415 8.877 8, 939 9.201 9.463 9.725 9.587 
8.535 8.819 9, 103 9, 387 9.871 9.855 10; 239 10.523 10; 807 
9, 289 9, 604 9.919 10.234 10.549 10; 864 11,179 11, 494 11.809 
10.264 10.815 10; 966 11.817 11.688 12.019 12.370 12.721 13.072 
11, 356 11, 743 12.130 12.517 12, 904 13.291 13,887 14.065 14, 452 
12, 549 12,883 13.417 13, 851 14, 285 14.79 15,153 15, 587 16, 021 
13; 832 14.313 14,794 15, 275 15, 756 16, 237 16, 718 17,199 17.680 
15.283 15,820 16, 347 16, 874 17.401 17. 18,455 18, 982 19.509 
16, 895 17, 483 18, 071 18, 659 19, 247 19.835 20.423 21.611 21,599 
18, 695 19, 348 001 20, 654 21) 307 21, 960 22, 613 23, 266 23, 919 
20, 625 21.310 £995 22, 680 23) 365 24; 050 735 25; 420 26, 105 
22.848 23,610 24.372 25,134 25; 896 26, 658 27, 420 o ER aS 
25, 333 26, 179 27; 025 27,871 AA 0 FUR IRR gS 


“(b) Section 3543(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
(a) There are established basic compen- 


sation schedules which shall be known as the 
Rural Carrier Schedules and for which the 
symbol shall be “RCS”. Compensation shall 


“ "RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE | 


be paid to rural carriers in accordance with 
such schedules. 


To be effective for the period beginning on the first.day of the first pay period beginning on or after October 1, 1967, and ending immediately before the effective date of Rural Carrier Schedule 


It set forth below] 


" ‘Per annum rates and steps 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1¹ 12 
3 $2, 531 $2, 658 $2, 785 $2, 912 $3, 039 $, 166 $3, 293 $3, 420 $3, 547 $8,674 $3, 801 $3,928 
For each mile up to 30 miles 
rou! pa 94 96 98 100 102 104 106 108 110 112 114 116 
por each mile of route over 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 
* "RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE IH 
Io be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968] 
“ ‘Per annum rates and steps 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Fixed compensation $2,668 $2, 804 $2,940 $3, 076 $3,212 $3, 348 $3, 484 $3,620 $3,756 $3, 892 $4,028 $4,164 
For each mile up to 30 miles of 
N 99 101 103 105 107 109 111 113 115 117 119 121. 
For each mile of route over 30. 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 15 25 25 25 25". 


(e) Section 3544 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“*§ 3544. Compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class offices 
„a) The Postmaster General shall 
“*(1) rank each position of postmaster at 
a post office of the fourth class in salary level 
6 of the Postal Field Service Schedule; and 
“*(2) establish, and adjust from time to 
time, the annual rate of basic compensation, 
for each such position of postmaster so 
ranked, in an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the annual rate of basic compensa- 
tion for full-time service in a position (other 
than postmaster at a post office of the fourth 
class) in the same step of salary level 6 of 
such schedule, as the average number of 
hours of service per day which the Postmas- 
ter General determines necessary to be per- 
formed by such postmaster to operate the 
post office, in the light of the postal needs 
of the patrons of the office, bears to the total 
number of hours per day of such full-time 
service, 
Actions and determinations by the Postmas- 
ter General under this subsection shall be 
final and conclusive until changed by him. 
“'(b) A person who performs the duties 
of postmaster at a post office of the fourth 
class where there is a vacancy, or during the 
absence of the postmaster on sick or annual 
leave or leave without pay, shall be compen- 
sated at the rate of basic compensation for 
step 1 of salary level 6 of the Postal Field 


Service Schedule, determined under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. 

e) When required by the Postmaster 
General, a postmaster at a fourth-class office 
shall, and any other postmaster in PFS level 
6 when permitted by the Postmaster General 
may, furnish quarters, fixtures, and equip- 
ment for an Office on an allowance basis. 
The allowance for this purpose shall be an 
amount equal to 15 per centum of the basic 
compensation for step 1 of salary level 6 of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule, deter- 
mined under subsection (a) of this section.“. 

“(d) Each postmaster at a post office of 
the fourth class on the effective date of 
Postal Field Service Schedule I shall be 
placed in salary level 6 of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule at the lowest step which 
provides a rate, determined under section 
3544(a) of title 39, United States Code, which 
is at least equal to his rate of basic com- 
pensation in effect immediately prior to such 
effective date plus 6 per centum thereof. 
If there is no such step in salary level 6, 
he is entitled to his rate of basic compensa- 
tion in effect immediately prior to such 
effective date plus 6 per centum thereof. 
For the purposes of this subsection, basic 
compensation in effect immediately prior to 
the effective date of Postal Field Service 
Schedule I shall be determined after giving 
effect to any change in salary step or reve- 
nue units category which would have oc- 
curred on the effective date of this section 


without regard to the enactment of this 
title. 

„e) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of Postal 
Field Service Schedule I shall be determined 
as follows: 

(1) Each employee subject to the Postal 
Field Service Schedule shall be assigned to 
the same numerical step for his position, 
placed in the next higher salary level, which 
he had attained immediately prior to such 
effective date. 

“(2) Each employee subject to the Rural 
Carrier Schedule shall be assigned to the 
same numerical step for his position which 
he had attained immediately prior to such 
effective date. 

“(3) If changes in levels or steps would 
otherwise occur on such effective date with- 
out regard to enactment of this Act, such 
changes shall be deemed to have occurred 
prior to conversion. 

“(4) If the existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) or (2) 
of this subsection, the employee shall be 
placed in the lowest step which exceeds his 
basic compensation. If the existing basic 
compensation exceeds the maximum step 
of his position, his existing basic compensa- 
tion increased by 6 per centum, rounded to 
the next highest dollar, shall be established 
as his basic compensation. 
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„(H) The advancement. of any employee 
to a higher salary level of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule by reason of the enactment 
of this section shall not be deemed to be an 
equivalent increase within the meaning of 
section 3552(a) of title 39, United States 
Code. 

“(g) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of Postal 
Field Service Schedule II shall be determined 
as follows: 

“(1) Each employee shall be assigned to 
the same numerical step for his position 
which he had attained immediately prior 
to such effective date. If changes in levels or 
steps would otherwise occur on such effective 
date without regard to enactment of this 
title, such changes shall be deemed to have 
occurred prior to conversion. 

“(2) If the existing basic compensation 
is greater than the rate to which the em- 
ployee is converted under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, the employee shall be placed 
in the lowest step which exceeds his basic 
compensation. If the existing basic compen- 
sation exceeds the maximum step of his po- 
sition, his existing basic compensation in- 
creased by 5 per centum, rounded to the 
next highest dollar, shall be established as 
his basic compensation. 

“(h) Each employee whose position, by 
reason of the enactment of this section, is 
placed in a level of the Postal Field Service 
Schedule shall be entitled, for purposes of 
section 3560 of title 39, United States Code, 
to credit for time served in the postal fleld 
service prior to the effective date of this 
section. 

“(i) The table of contents of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out— 

“ 3544. Fourth Class Office Schedule.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 


“3544. Compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class offices.’ 


“CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


“Sec. 206. (a) Section 3560(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘(3) revenue unit category, with respect 
to the Fourth Class Office Schedule.’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof (3) minimum hours 
of service with respect to postmasters in 
fourth-class post offices. 

“(b) Section 3560(f) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘(1) 
reductions in class or revenue unit category 
of any post office, or’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘(1) reductions in class or revenue 
units of any post office or in the minimum 
hours of service for a fourth-class post office, 
or’. 

“(c) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
3573 of title 39, United States Code, are 
amended by striking out ‘level PFS—10’ and 
‘level PFS-11’, wherever appearing therein, 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘level PFS—11’ 
and ‘level PFS-12', respectively. Subsection 
(g) of section 3573 is amended by striking 
out ‘PFS-17' and inserting ‘PFS—18’. 

“(d) Subsection (a) of section 3575 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out ‘level PFS-15“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘level PFS—16’. 

„(e) Any reference to a level of the 
Postal Field Service Schedule in any order, 
rule, regulation, or statute (other than title 
39, United States Code) which is in effect 
on the effective date of this section shall 
be deemed to refer to the next higher level 
of the Postal Field Service Schedule. 

“SPECIAL SALARY RATE RANGES 

“Sec. 207. (a) Section 5303(a) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘seventh pay rate’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘maximum pay rate’. 

“(b) Section 5303(d) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
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„d) The rate of basic pay established 
under this section and received by an in- 
dividual immediately before a statutory in- 
crease, which becomes effective prior to, on, 
or after the date of enactment of the statute, 
in the pay schedule applicable to such in- 
dividual of any pay system specified in sub- 
section (a) of this section, shall be initially 
adjusted, effective on the effective date of 
the statutory increase, under conversion rules 
prescribed by the President or by such 
agency as the President may designate.’. 


“EMPLOYEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


“Src. 208. Section 4107 of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to grades and pay scales 
for certain positions within the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*§ 4107. Grades and pay scales 

„) The per annum full-pay scale or 
ranges for positions provided in section 4103 
of this title, other than Chief Medical Direc- 
tor, Deputy Chief Medical Director, and As- 
sociate Deputy Chief Medical Director, shall 
be as follows: 

“ ‘Section 4103 Schedule 

“ ‘Assistant Chief Medical Director, $27,055. 

Medical Director, $23,788 minimum to 
$26,960 maximum. 

Director of Nursing Service, $18,404 min- 
imum to $23,921 maximum. 

“Director of Chaplain Service, $18,404 
minimum to $23,921 maximum, 

chief Pharmacist, $18,404 minimum to 
$23,921 maximum, 

“‘Chief Dietitian, 
$23,921 maximum. 

“*(b)(1) The grades and per annum full- 
pay ranges for positions provided in para- 
graph (1) of section 4104 of this title shall 
be as follows: 

“*Physicians and Dentist Schedule 

“ ‘Director grade, $20,982 minimum to $26,- 
574 maximum. 

Executive grade, $19,576 minimum to 
$25,444 maximum. 

“‘Chief grade, $18,404 
921 maximum. 


$18,404 minimum to 


minimum to $23,- 


$24,944 $25, 776 
20, 280 20, 956 
16, 616 17,170 
13, 507 13, 957 
11, 120 11, 491 

9, 267 „ 576 
7,816 8, 076 
„7 6,959 


“(b) The second sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 415 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
870(a)) is amended to read as follows: The 


„ ‘Class 1. . $16,616 $17,170 $17,724 $18,278 
Class 2 13, „97 14,407 14.857 
Class 3 11, 120 41 11,882 12.233 
Class 3 9,267 9,576 9885 104 
Class 5. 8,351 8,629 3.807 185 
Class 8. 7,524 7,775 8,026 277 
Class . 6,905 7,135 7,385 7, 595 
Class 6.125 38 6.533 6,737 
Class 9... 5,575 761 5,847 6,133 
Class 10 4,995 5,161 5,327 5,493 


“(c) Foreign Service officers, Reserve of- 
ficers, and Foreign Service staff officers and 
employees who are entitled to receive basic 
compensation immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of this section at one of the rates 
provided by section 412 or 415 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 shall receive basic com- 
pensation, on and after such effective date, 
at the rate of their class determined to be 
appropriate by the Secretary of State. 
“AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVA- 

TION COUNTY COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


“Src. 210. The rates of pay of persons em- 
ployed by the county committees established 
pursuant to section 8(b) of the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 
590h(b)) shall be increased by amounts 
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“Senior grade, $15,841 minimum to $20,- 
593 maximum, 

“Intermediate grade, $13,507 minimum to 
$17,557 maximum. 

Full grade, $11,461 minimum to $14,- 
899 maximum. 

“ ‘Associate grade, $9,657 minimum to $12,- 
555 maximum. 


Nurse Schedule 

Assistant Director grade, $15,841 min- 
imum to $20,593 maximum. 

“ ‘Chief grade, $13,507 minimum to $17,- 
557 maximum. 

“ ‘Senior grade, $11,461 minimum to $14,- 
899 maximum. 

Intermediate grade, $9,657 minimum to 
$12,555 maximum. 

Full grade, $8,054 minimum to $10,475 
maximum, 

Associate grade, 
$9,139 maximum. 

“Junior grade, $6,137 minimum to $7,982 
maximum. 

“*(2) No person may hold the director 
grade unless he is serving as.a director of a 
hospital, domiciliary, center, or outpatient 
clinic (independent). No person may hold 
the executive grade unless he holds the posi- 
tion of chief of staff at a hospital, center, 
or outpatient clinic (independent), or com- 
parable position, 

e) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the per annum salary rate for 
each individual serving as a director of a 
hospital, domiciliary, or center who is not a 
physician shall not be less than the salary 
rate which he would receive under this sec- 
tion if his service as a director of a hospital, 
domiciliary, or center had been service as a 
physician in the director grade. The position 
of the director of a hospital, domiciliary, or 
center shall not be subject to chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 58 of title 5.’. 


“FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS; STAFF OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 


“Sec, 209. (a) The fourth sentence of sec- 
tion 412 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 867), is amended to 
read as follows: The per annum salaries of 
Foreign Service officers within each of the 
other classes shall be as follows: 


$7,033 minimum to 


Dee — l 
1, 632 $22, 308 $22, 984 $23,660 824, 336 
17,724 18, 278 18, 832 19, 386 19, 940 
„407 14, 857 15, 307 15, 757 16, 207 
11, 862 12, 233 2, 604 12,975 13, 346 
9, 885 10, 194 0, 503 10, 812 11, 121 
8, 336 8, 856 9, 116 9, 376 
7, 184 7, 409 7,634 859 084. 


per annum salaries of such staff officers and 
employees within each class shall be as 
follows: 


$18,832 $19,386 $19,940 $20,494 $21,048 $21,602 
15,307 15,757 18,207 16,657 17,107 17,557 
2.804 12975 13,346 13,717 14 14.459 
10, 503 10,812 11, 121 11, 430 11,739 12, 048 
„% 9,741 10,018 10,257 10,578 10,883 
8,528 8778 9,030 9,281 8, 9.783 
7.825 055 8.288 8,518 5,74 8.975 
6,941 7,145 7,30 7,53 7,757 7,861 
6319 6 6,691 6,877 7,063 7,249 
5,6! 5,825 5,991 6,157 6,323 6, 489." 


equal, as nearly as may be practicable, to 
the increases provided by section 202(a) of 
this title for corresponding rates of basic pay. 


“SALARY RATES FIXED BY ADMINISTRATIVE 
ACTION 

“Sec. 211. (a) The rates of basic pay of 
United States attorneys and assistant 
United States attorneys whose annual sal- 
aries are fixed pursuant to section 548 of title 
28, United States Code, shall be increased, 
effective on the effective date of section 
202 of this title, by amounts equal, as nearly 
as may be practicable, to the increases pro- 
vided by section 202 (a) of this title for cor- 
responding rates of basic pay. 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 8679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), 
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the rates of pay of officers and employees of 
the Federal Government and of the munici- 
pal government of the District of Columbia 
whose rates of pay are fixed by administra- 
tive action pursuant to law and are not 
otherwise increased by this title are hereby 
authorized to be increased, effective on the 
effective date of section 202 of this title by 
amounts not to exceed the increases pro- 
vided by this title for corresponding rates 
of pay in the appropriate schedule or scale 
of pay. 

“(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be held or considered to authorize any 
increase in the rates of pay of officers and 
employees whose rates of pay are fixed and 
adjusted from time to time as nearly as is 
consistent with the public interest in ac- 
cordance with prevailing rates or practices. 

d) Nothing contained in this section 
shall affect the authority contained in any 
law pursuant to which rates of pay may be 
fixed by administrative action. 


“IMPLEMENTATION OF SALARY COMPARABILITY 
POLICY IN 1968 AND 1969 


“Sec. 212, In order to complete the imple- 
mentation of the policy of the Congress set 
forth in paragraph (2) of section 5301 of 
title 5, United States Code, the President, 
after seeking the views of such employee or- 
ganizations as he considers appropriate and 
in such manner as he may provide, shall— 

“(1) effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968, 
adjust the rates of basic pay, basic compen- 
sation, and salary, as in effect by reason of 
the enactment of the provisions of this title 
other than this section and sections 205, 210, 
213, 214, 215, and 219— 

“(A) by amounts equal, as nearly as may 
be practicable, to one-half of the amounts 
by which such rates are exceeded by rates of 
pay paid for the same levels of work in pri- 
vate enterprise as determined on the basis of 
the 1967 annual survey conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in accordance with 
the provisions of section 5302 of title 5, 
United States Code, or 

“(B) by 3 per centum, 
whichever is greater; and 

(2) effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1969, 
adjust the rates he has established under 
subparagraph (1) of this section, and the 
rates established by Postal Field Service 
Schedule II, and Rural Carrier Schedule II 
(contained in the amendments made by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 205), by 
amounts equal, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, to the amounts by which such rates 
are exceeded by rates of pay paid for the 
same levels of work in private enterprise as 
determined on the basis of the 1968 annual 
survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in accordance with the provisions 
of section 5302 of title 5, United States Code. 
Adjustments made by the President under 
this section shall have the force and effect 
of statute. The rates of pay of personnel sub- 
ject to sections 210, 213 (except subsections 
(d) and (e)), and 214 of this title, and any 
minimum or maximum rate, limitation, or 
allowance applicable to any such personnel, 
shall be adjusted, by amounts which are 
equal, insofar as practicable and with such 
exceptions as may be necessary to provide for 
appropriate relationships between positions, 
to the amounts of the adjustments made by 
the President under subparagraphs (1) and 
(2) of this section, by the following authori- 
ties— 

“(i) the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, with respect to the United States Sen- 
ate; 

“(ii) the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with respect to the United States 
House of Representatives; 

(411) the Architect of the Capitol, with re- 
spect to the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol; 
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“(iv) the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, with re- 
spect to the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment; and 

“(v) the Secretary of Agriculture, with re- 
spect to persons employed by the county 
committees established pursuant to section 
8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)). 


Such adjustments shall be made in such 
manner as the appropriate authority con- 
cerned deems advisable and shall have the 
force and effect of statute. Nothing in this 
section shall impair any authority pursuant 
to which rates of pay may be fixed by ad- 
ministrative action. 


“JUDICIAL BRANCH EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 213, (a) The rates of basic compensa- 
tion of officers and employees in or under the 
judicial branch of the Government whose 
rates of compensation are fixed by or pur- 
suant to paragraph (2) of subdivision a of 
section 62 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
102 (a) (2)), section 3656 of title 18, United 
States Code, the third sentence of section 
603, sections 671 to 675, inclusive, or section 
604(a) (5), of title 28, United States Code, 
insofar as the latter section applies to graded 
positions, are hereby increased by amounts 
reflecting the respective applicable increases 
provided by section 202(a) of this title in 
corresponding rates of compensation for offi- 
cers and employees subject to section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code. The rates of basic 
compensation of officers and employees hold- 
ing ungraded positions and whose salaries are 
fixed pursuant to such section 604(a) (5) may 
be increased by the amounts reflecting the 
respective applicable increases provided by 
section 202(a) of this title in corresponding 
rates of compensation for officers and em- 
ployees subject to section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

“(b) The limitations provided by applica- 
ble law on the effective date of this section 
with respect to the aggregate salaries payable 
to secretaries and law clerks of circuit and 
district judges are hereby increased by 
amounts which reflect the respective appli- 
cable increases provided by section 202(a) of 
this title in corresponding rates of compensa- 
tion for officers and employees subject to 
section 5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(c) Section 753(e) of title 28, United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
of court reporters for district courts), is 
amended by striking out the existing salary 
limitation contained therein and inserting 
a new limitation which reflects the respective 
applicable increases provided by section 
202(a) of this title in corresponding rates of 
compensation for officers and employees sub- 
ject to section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

“(d) The first paragraph of section 603 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
compensation of the Director and the Deputy 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, is amended to read as 
follows: 

The salary of the Director shall be the 
same as the salary of a district judge. The 
salary of the Deputy Director shall be in the 
same amount as the annual rate of basic pay 
for positions at level V of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5316 of title 5.’. 

“(e) Section 792(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
826,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$29,- 
000’. 

“LEGISLATIVE BRANCH EMPLOYEES 

“Sec, 214. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this title, each officer or employee in or 
under the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, whose rate of compensation is in- 
creased by section 5 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946, shall be paid additional 
compensation at the rate of 4.5 per centum of 
his gross rate of compensation (basic com- 
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pensation plus additional compensation au- 
thorized by law). 

“(b) The total annual compensation in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of this section of each officer or employee of 
the House of Representatives, whose compen- 
sation is disbursed by the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives and is not increased by 
reason of any other provision of this section, 
shall be increased by 4.5 per centum. 

“(c) The rates of compensation of em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives whose 
compensation is fixed by the House Em- 
ployees Schedule under the House Employees 
Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 1079- 
1084; Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 291-303), 
including each employee subject to such Act 
whose compensation is fixed at a saved rate, 
are hereby increased by amounts equal, as 
nearly as may be practicable, to the increases 
provided by subsection (a) of this section. 

“(d) Except as provided in the last sen- 
tence of section 218(a) of this title, the addi- 
tional compensation provided by this section 
shall be considered a part of basic pay for the 
purposes of subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to civil 
service retirement. 

“(e) The per annum rate of compensation 
of the Chief of Staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation shall be the 
same as the per annum rate of compensation 
of the Legislative Counsel of the House of 
Representatives. 

“(f) This section shall not apply with re- 
spect to the compensation of student congres- 
sional interns and the compensation of em- 
ployees whose compensation is fixed by the 
House Wage Schedule under the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act. 

“(g) The annual rate of gross compensa- 
tion of each officer or employee whose com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Secretary of 
the Senate, and the annual rate of gross com- 
pensation of each telephone operator on the 
United States Capitol telephone exchange 
and each member of the Capitol Police whose 
compensation is disbursed by the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, (1) is in- 
creased by 4.5 per centum, and (2) as so in- 
creased shall be adjusted, effective the first 
day of the month following the date of en- 
actment of this Act, to the nearest multiple 
of $188. 

“(h) In any case in which the rate of com- 
pensation of any officer, employee, or posi- 
tion, or class of officers, employees, or posi- 
tions, the compensation for which is dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate, or any 
minimum or maximum rate with respect to 
such officer, employee, position, or class is 
referred to in or provided by statute or Sen- 
ate resolution, such statutory provision or 
resolution shall be deemed to refer to the 
rate which an officer or employee subject to 
the provisions of subsection (g) receiving 
such rate immediately prior to the effective 
date of such subsection would be entitled 
(without regard to such statutory provision) 
to receive on and after such date. As used in 
this subsection and subsection (g), the term 
‘officer’ does not include a Senator. 

“(i) The annual rate of gross compensation 
of each employee in the office of a Senator 
shall be adjusted, effective on the first day of 
the month following the date of enactment 
of this Act, to the lowest multiple of $188 
which is not lower than the rate such em- 
ployee was receiving immediately prior there- 
to, except that the foregoing provisions of 
this subsection shall not apply in the case of 
any employee if on or before the fifteenth 
day following the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Senator by whom such employee is 
employed notifies the disbursing office of the 
Senate in writing that he does not wish such 
provisions to apply to such employee. No 
employee whose rate of compensation is ad- 
justed under this subsection shall receive an 
increase under subsection (g) for any period 
prior to the effective date of such adjust- 
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ment during which such employee was em- 
ployed in the office of the Senator by whom 
he is employed on the first day of the month 
following the enactment of this Act. No in- 
crease shall be paid to any person under sub- 
section (g) for any period prior to the first 
day of the month following the date of en- 
actment of this Act during which such per- 
son was employed in the office of a Senator 
(other than the Senator by whom he is em- 
ployed on such day) unless on or before the 
fifteenth day following the date of enactment 
of this Act such Senator notifies the dis- 
bursing office of the Senate in writing that 
he wishes such employee to receive such ad- 
ditional compensation for such period, In 
any case in which, at the expiration of the 
time within which a Senator may give notice 
under this subsection, such Senator is de- 
ceased, such notice shall be deemed to have 
been given. An increase under this subsection 
in the compensation of an employee in the 
office of a Senator for any period prior to the 
first day of the month following the date of 
enactment of this Act shall be made without 
regard to the clerk hire allowance of such 
Senator. 

“(j) Section 105 (a) (1) of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1968, is amended 
by striking out ‘$180’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$188’. 

(K) Section 105 (d) (1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the table and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

** ‘$199,280 if the population of his State is 
less than 3,000,000; 

“ ‘$212,440 if such population is 3,000,000 
but less than 4,000,000; 

223,720 if such population is 4,000,000 
but less than 5,000,000; 

“ “$234,060 if such population is 5,000,000 
but less than 7,000,000; 

“ ‘$245,340 if such population is 7,000,000 
but less than 9,000,000; 

“ *$258,500 if such population is 9,000,000 
but less than 10,000,000; 

“ ‘$271,660 if such population is 10,000,000 
but less than 11,000,000; 

“ ‘$284,820 if such population is 11,000,000 
but less than 12,000,000; 

“ ‘$297,980 if such population is 12,000,000 
but less than 13,000,000; 

“ "$311,140 if such population is 13,000,000 
but less than 15,000,000; 

“ ‘$324,300 if such population is 15,000,000 
but less than 17,000,000; 

“ '$338,400 if such population is 17,000,000 
or more.’ 

“(1) Section 105 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘$1,080’, ‘$6,120’, ‘$10,620’, 
610,800, ‘$14,220’, ‘$14,400’, ‘$15,660’, ‘$15,840’, 
‘$18,180’, ‘$22,820’, ‘$23,400’, and ‘$24,480’ 
wherever they appear in such section and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$1,128’, ‘$6,392’, 
‘$11,092’, ‘$11,280’, ‘$14,852’, ‘615,040’, ‘$16,356’, 
*$16,544’, ‘$18,988’, ‘$23,312’, ‘$24,440’, and 
‘$25,568’, respectively. 

„m) The limitation on gross rate per hour 
per person provided by applicable law on the 
effective date of this section with respect to 
the folding of speeches and pamphlets for 
the Senate is hereby increased by 4.5 per 
centum, The amount of such increase shall 
be computed to the nearest cent, counting 
one-half cent and over as a whole cent. The 
provisions of subsection (g) shall not apply 
to employees whose compensation is subject 
to such limitation, or to employees referred 
to in the last proviso in the second paragraph 
under the heading ‘SENATE’ in the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948. 

“(n) The first sentence of section 106(b) 
of the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1963, as amended (2 U.S.C. 60j), is amended 
by striking out ‘$540’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$564’. 

“(o) Section 5533(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(c)(1) Unless otherwise authorized by 
law, appropriated funds are not available 
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for payment to an individual of pay from 
more than one position if the pay of one of 
the positions is paid by the Secretary of the 
Senate or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or one of the positions is under 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol, and 
tc 

“*(A) the pay of one or more of the posi- 
tions is fixed at a single gross per annum 
rate, and the aggregate gross pay from the 
positions exceeds $6,256 a year, or 

“*(B) the pay of each such position is 
fixed at a basic rate plus additional compen- 
sation authorized by law, and the aggregate 
basic pay of the positions exceeds $2,000 a 

ear 


year. 

2) For the purpose of this subsection, 
“gross pay” means the annual rate of pay (or 
equivalent thereof in the case of an in- 
dividual paid on other than an annual basis) 
received by an individual, and, in the case of 
an individual receiving basic pay plus addi- 
tional compensation provided by law, in- 
cludes the aggregate amount received as basic 
and additional compensation, but does not 
include sums received as premium pay under 
subchapter V of this chapter. 

“(p) The third paragraph under the head- 
ing ‘Office of the Architect of the Capitol’ 
and the subheading ‘Salaries’ in the Legis- 
lative Branch Appropriation Act, 1960 (73 
Stat. 407), is amended by striking out ‘$7,700’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$8,200’. 


“INCREASES IN BASIC PAY RATES FOR LEVELS III, 
IV, AND V OF EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE 


“SEC, 215. (a) Section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to the basic pay rate 
for level III of the Executive Schedule, is 
amended by striking out ‘$28,500’ and in- 

in lieu thereof ‘$29,500’. 

“(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the basic pay rate for level 
IV of the Executive Schedule, is amended by 
striking out ‘$27,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$28,750’. 

e) Section 5816 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the basic pay rate for level 
V of the naa ep Schedule, is amended by 
striking out ‘$26,000’ and in lieu 
thereof ‘$28,000’. ene 

“SALARY INCREASE LIMITATIONS 


“Sec. 216. Except as provided in sections 
213 (d) and (e), 214, 215, and 219, and sub- 
ject to the operation of section 225 of this 
title, no rate of compensation shall be in- 
creased, by reason of the enactment of this 
title, to an amount in excess of the 
rate for level V of the Executive Schedule in 
section 5316 of title 5, United States Code, in 
effect on or after the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after the date of 
enactment of this title. 


“UNCONTROLLABLE OVERTIME DUTY 


“Sec, 217. Section 5545(c)(2) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘not in excess of 15 percent,’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘not less than 10 percent 
nor more than 25 percent,’. 

“PAYMENT OF RETROACTIVE COMPENSATION 

“Sec. 218. (a) Retroactive pay, compensa- 
tion, or salary shall be paid by reason of this 
title only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the United States (including sery- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States) 
or the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia on the date of enactment of this 
title, except that such retroactive pay, com- 
pensation, or salary shall be paid— 

“(1) to an officer or employee who retired, 
during the period beginning on the first day 
of the first pay period which began on or 
after October 1, 1967, and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, for services ren- 
dered during such period, and 

“(2) in accordance with subchapter VIII of 
chapter 55 of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to settlement of accounts, for serv- 
ices rendered, during the period beginning 
on the first day of the first pay period which 
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began on or after October 1, 1967, and ending 
on the date of enactment of this title, by 
an officer or employee who died during such 
period. 


Such retroactive pay, compensation, or salary 
shall not be considered as basic pay for the 
purposes of subchapter III of chapter 88 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to civil 
service retirement, or any other retirement 
law or retirement system, in the case of any 
such retired or deceased officer or employee, 

„b) For the purposes of this section, sery- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and serv- 
ice, shall include the period provided by law 
for the mandatory restoration of such in- 
dividual to a position in or under the Federal 
Government or the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia. 


“SALARIES OF LEGISLATIVE OFFICIALS 

“SEC. 219. Section 203 of the Federal Legis- 
lative Salary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 415) is 
amended as follows: 

“(1) in subsection (b), by striking out 
823,500“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$29,500’; 

“(2) in subsection (c), by striking out 
“$27,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$28,750'; 

“(3) in subsection (d), by striking out 
825,500“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$27,500’; and 

“(4) in subsection (e), by striking out 
823,500“ and inserting in lieu ‘thereof 
825,000“. 

“EFFECTIVE DATES 


“Sec. 220. (a) Except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided, this title shall take effect 
as follows: 

“(1) This section and sections 201, 207, 
212, 218, 221, 224 (a) and (b) and 225 shall 
become effective on the date of enactment 
of this title. 

“(2) Sections 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 208, 
209, 210, 211, 213 (except subsections (d) and 
(e)), 214 (except subsections (J), (K), (1), 
(n), and (o)), and 216 shall become effec- 
tive as of the beginning of the first pay 
period which began on or after October 1, 
1967. 

“(3) Sections 213 (d) and (e), 214 (j), (K). 
(1), (n), and (o), 215, 217, 219, and 224(c) 
shall become effective at the beginning of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of this title. 

“(4) Sections 222 and 223 shall become ef- 
fective thirty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this title. 

“(b) For the purposes of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to group life insurance 
for Federal employees— 

“(1) all changes in rates of pay which 
result from the enactment of this title 
(except Postal Field Service Schedule II. 
Rural Carrier Schedule II, and sections 207, 
212, 213 (d) and (e), 215, 219, and 225) shall 
be held and considered to become effective 
as of the date of such enactment; and 

“(2) all changes in rates of pay which 
result from the enactment of section 212 
of this title and which take effect retroac- 
tively from the date on which the adjust- 
ments thereof are actually ordered under 
such section, shall be held and considered 
to become effective on the date on which 
such adjustments are actually ordered. 

“EMPLOYMENT OF RELATIVES BY PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS 

“Sec, 221. (a) Chapter 31 of title 5, United 
State Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“*§ 3110, Employment of relatives; restric- 
tions 

(a) For the purpose of this section 
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“ (1) “agency” means— 

„„ A) an Executive agency; 

„B) an office, agency, or other estab- 
lishment in the legislative branch; 

“(C) an office, agency, or other estab- 
lishment in the judicial branch; and 

„%) the government of the District of 
Columbia; 

2) “public official” means an officer (in- 
cluding the President and a Member of Con- 
gress), a member of the uniformed service, 
an employee and any other individual, in 
whom is vested the authority by law, rule, 
or regulation, or to whom the authority has 
been delegated, to appoint, employ, promote, 
or advance individuals, or to recommend in- 
dividuals for appointment, employment, pro- 
motion, or advancement, in connection with 
employment in an agency; and 

“*(3) “relative” means, with respect to a 
public official, an individual who is related to 
the public official as father, mother, son, 
daughter, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, first 
cousin, nephew, niece, husband, wife, father- 
in-law, mother-in-law, son-in-law, daugh- 
ter-in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, 
stepfather, stepmother, stepson, stepdaugh- 
ter, stepbrother, stepsister, half brother, or 
half sister. 

“*(b) A public official may not appoint, 
employ, promote, advance, or advocate for 
appointment, employment, promotion, or 
advancement, in or to a civilian position in 
the agency in which he is serving or over 
which he exercises jurisdiction or control 
any individual who is a relative of the pub- 
lic Official. An individual may not be ap- 
pointed, employed, promoted, or advanced 
in or to a civilian position in an agency if 
such appointment, employment, promotion, 
or advancement has been advocated by a 
public official, serving in or exercising juris- 
diction or control over the agency, who is 
a relative of the individual. 

e) An individual appointed, employed, 
promoted, or advanced in violation of this 
section is not entitled to pay, and money 
may not be paid from the Treasury as pay 
to an individual so appointed employed, pro- 
moted, or advanced. 

d) The Civil Service Commission may 
prescribe regulations authorizing the tem- 
porary employment, in the event of emer- 
gencies resulting from natural disasters or 
similar unforeseen events or circumstances, 
of individuals whose employment would 
otherwise be prohibited by this section. 

e) This section shall not be construed 
to prohibit the appointment of an individ- 
ual who is a preference eligible in any case 
in which the passing over of that individual 
on a certificate of eligibles furnished under 
section 3317(a) of this title will result in 
the selection for appointment of an indi- 
vidual who is not a preference eligible.’ 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 31 of title 
5, United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing the following new item at the end there- 
of: 


3110. Employment of relatives; 
tions.’. 

“(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion do not apply to an appointment, em- 
ployment, advancement, or promotion made 
or advocated by a public official of any in- 
dividual who is a relative of the public of- 
ficial if, prior to the effective date of this 
section, the individual was appointed by the 
public official, or received an appointment 
advocated by the public official, and is serv- 
ing under the appointment on such effective 
date. 


restric- 


“TRAVEL STATUS 

“SEC. 222. (a) Section 5542 (b) (2) (B) of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(B) the travel (i) involves the perform- 
ance of work while traveling, (ii) is incident 
to travel that involves the performance of 
work while traveling, (iii) is carried out un- 
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der arduous conditions, or (iv) results from 
an event which could not be scheduled or 
controlled administratively.’. 

“(b) Section 3571 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new subsection as follows: 

e) Time spent in a travel status away 
from the official duty station of an employee 
is not hours of work unless the travel (1) 
involves the performance of work while 
traveling, (ii) is incident to travel that in- 
volves the performance of work while travel- 
ing, (iii) is carried out under arduous con- 
ditions, or (iv) results from an event which 
could not be scheduled or controlled admin- 
istratively.’. 

„(e) Subchapter II of chapter 57 of title 
5, United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“ ‘$ 5733. Expeditious travel 

The travel of an employee shall be by 
the most expeditious means of transportation 
practicable and shall be commensurate with 
the nature and purpose of the duties of the 
employee requiring such travel.’; and 

“(2) by inserting after item 5732 in the 
analysis of such subchapter the following 
new item: 


“ ‘5733. Expeditious travel.“. 

“(d) Section 5544(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Time spent in a travel status away 
from the official duty station of an employee 
subject to this subsection is not hours of 
work unless the travel (i) involves the per- 
formance of work while traveling, (il) is in- 
cident to travel that involves the performance 
of work while traveling (iil) is carried out 
under arduous conditions, or (iv) results 
from an event which could not be scheduled 
or controlled administratively.’. 

“APPEALS FROM POSITION CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 

“Sec. 223. (a) Subchapter IV of chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“1$ 5345. Position classification appeals 

On application, made in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Civil Service 
Commission, by an employee subject to sec- 
tion 5341(a) of this title for the review of 
the action of an employing agency in clas- 
sifying his position for pay purposes, the 
Commission shall— 

(1) ascertain currently the facts as to the 
duties, responsibilities, and qualification re- 
quirements of the position; 

2) decide whether the position has been 
properly classified; and 

“*(3) approve, disapprove, or modify, in ac- 
cordance with its decision, the action of the 
employing agency in classifying the position. 
The Commission shall certify to the agency 
concerned its action under paragraph (3) of 
this section. The agency shall act in accord- 
ance with the certificate, and the certificate 
is binding on all administrative, certifying, 
payroll, disbursing, and accounting officials. 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 53 is amended 
by inserting the following new item after 
item 5344: 


“ ‘5345. Position classification appeals.’ 
“MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 224. (a) Section 4101 (2) (B) of title 
5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘Coast and Geodetic Survey’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Environmental Sci- 
ence Services Administration’. 

“(b) Section 8339(e) (2) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) the greater of— 

„A) the final basic pay of the Member; 
or 

„B) the final basic pay of the appointive 
position of a former Member who elects to 
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have his annuity computed or recomputed 
under section 8344 (b) (1) of this title.“. 

“(c) Section 1(b) of the Act of August 25, 
1958 (72 Stat. 838; 3 U.S.C. 102, note), as 
amended, is amended by striking out ‘$65,000’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$80,000’, and 
by striking out the fourth sentence therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
The annual rate of compensation payable 
to any such person shall not exceed the 
highest annual rate of basic pay now or 
hereafter provided by law for positions at 
level II of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5313 of title 5, United States Code.“. 


“COMMISSION ON EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND 
JUDICIAL SALARIES 


“Sec. 225. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMIS- 
ston.—There is hereby established a commis- 
sion to be known as the Commission on 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Salaries 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Commission’). 

“(b) MEMBERSHIP.— 

“(1) The Commission shall be composed 
of nine members who shall be appointed 
from private life, as follows: 

“(A) three appointed by the President of 
the United States, one of whom shall be 
designated as Chairman by the President; 

“(B) two appointed by the President of the 
Senate; 

“(C) two appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; and 

“(D) two appointed by the Chief Justice 
of the United States. 

“(2) The terms of office of persons first 
appointed as members of the Commission 
shall be for the period of the 1969 fiscal year 
of the Federal Government, except that, if 
any appointment to membership on the 
Commission is made after the beginning and 
before the close of such fiscal year, the term 
of office based on such appointment shall be 
for the remainder of such fiscal year. 

“(3) After the close of the 1969 fiscal year 
of the Federal Government, persons shall be 
appointed as members of the Commission 
with respect to every fourth fiscal year fol- 
lowing the 1969 fiscal year. The terms of 
office of persons so appointed shall be for the 
period of the fiscal year with respect to which 
the appointment is made, except that, if any 
appointment is made after the beginning 
and before the close of any such fiscal year, 
the term of office based on such appointment 
shall be for the remainder of such fiscal 
year. 

“(4) A vacancy in the membership of the 
Commission shall be filled in the manner 
in which the original appointment was made. 

“(5) Each member of the Commission 
shall be paid at the rate of $100 for each 
day such member is engaged upon the work 
of the Commission and shall be allowed 
travel expenses, including a per diem allow- 
ance, in accordance with section 5703(b) of 
title 5, United States Code, when engaged in 
the performance of services for the Com- 
mission. 

“(c) PERSONNEL OF COMMIsSSION.— 

“(1) Without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title, relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay rates, 
and on a temporary basis for periods cover- 
ing all or part of any fiscal year referred to 
in subsection (b) (2) and (3) of this sec- 
tion— 

“(A) the Commission is authorized to ap- 
point an Executive Director and fix his basic 
pay at the rate provided for level V of the 
Executive Schedule by section 5316 of title 5, 
United States Code; and 

“(B) with the approval of the Commis- 
sion, the Executive Director is authorized to 
appoint and fix the basic pay (at respective 
rates not in excess of the maximum rate of 
the General Schedule in section 5332 of title 
5. United States Code) of such additional 
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personnel as may be necessary to carry out 
the function of the Commission, 

“(2) Upon the request of the Commission, 
the head of any department, agency, or es- 
tablishment of any branch of the Federal 
Government is authorized to detail, on a 
reimbursable basis, for periods covering all 
or part of any fiscal year referred to in sub- 
section (b) (2) and (3) of this section, any 
of the personne] of such department, agency, 
or establishment to assist the Commission in 
carrying out its function. 

(d) Use or UNITED STATES MAILS BY COM- 
MissION.—The Commission may use the 
United States mails in the same manner and 
upon the same conditions as other depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States. 

“(e) ADMINISTRATIVE Surror SERVICES.— 
The Administrator of General Services shall 
provide administrative support services for 
the Commission on a reimbursable basis. 

(1) Poncrion.—The Commission shall 
conduct, in each of the respective fiscal years 
referred to in subsection (b) (2) and (8) of 
this section, a review of the rates of pay 
of— 

“(A) Senators, Members of the House of 
Representatives, and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico; 

“(B) offices and positions in the legisla- 
tive branch referred to in subsections (a), 
(b), (e), and (d) of section 203 of the Federal 
Legislative Salary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 415; 
Public Law 88-426) ; 

“(C) justices, judges, and other personnel 
in the judicial branch referred to in sections 
402 (d) and 403 of the Federal Judicial Salary 
Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 434; Public Law 88-426) ; 
and 

“(D) offices and positions under the Execu- 
tive Schedule in subchapter II of chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code. 


Such review by the Commission shall be made 
for the purpose of determining and provid- 


“(1) the appropriate pay levels and rela- 
tionships between and among the respective 
offices and positions covered by such review, 
and 

„i) the appropriate pay relationships be- 
tween such offices and positions and the 
offices and positions subject to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 63 
of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay rates, 

“(g) REPORT BY COMMISSION TO THE PRESI- 
DENT.—The Commission shall submit to the 
President a report of the results of each 
review conducted by the Commission of the 
offices and positions within the purview of 
subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), and (D) of sub- 
section (f) of this section, together with its 
recommendations, Each such report shall be 
submitted on such date as the President may 
designate but not later than January 1 next 
following the close of the fiscal year in which 
the review is conducted by the Commission, 

“(h) RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT 
Wirn RESPECT ro Pay.—The President shall 
include, in the budget next transmitted by 
him to the Congress after the date of the 
submission of the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission under subsection 
(g) of this section, his recommendations 
with respect to the exact rates of pay which 
he deems advisable, for those offices and po- 
sitions within the purview of subparagraphs 
(A), (B), (C), and (D) of subsection (f) 
of this section. As used in this subsection, 
the term ‘budget’ means the budget re- 
ferred to in section 201 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
11). 

(1) EFFECTIVE DATE oF RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE PRESIDENT.— 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, all or part (as the case 
may be) of the recommendations of the 
President transmitted to the Congress in 
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the budget under subsection (h) of this 
section shall become effective at the begin- 
ning of the first pay period which begins 
after the thirtieth day following the trans- 
mittal of such recommendations in the 
budget; but only to the extent that, between 
the date of transmittal of such recommenda- 
tions in the budget and the beginning of 
such first pay period 

“(A) there has not been enacted into law 
a statute which establishes rates of pay other 
than those proposed by all or part of such 
recommendations, 

“(B) neither House of the Congress has 
enacted legislation which specifically dis- 
approves all or part of such recommenda- 
tions, or 

“(C) both. 

“(2) Any part of the recommendations of 
the President may, in accordance with ex- 
press provisions of such recommendations, be 
made operative on a date later than the 
date on which such recommendations other- 
wise are to take effect. 

J) EFFECT OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
PRESIDENT ON EXISTING LAW AND PRIOR PRESI- 
DENTIAL RECOMMENDATIONS.—The recom- 
mendations of the President transmitted to 
the Congress immediately following a review 
conducted by the Commission in one of the 
fiscal years referred to in subsection (b) (2) 
and (8) of this section shall be held and 
considered to modify, supersede, or render 
inapplicable, as the case may be, to the 
extent inconsistent therewith— 

„(A) all provisions of law enacted prior to 
the effective date or dates of all or part (as 
the case may be) of such recommendations 
(other than any provision of law enacted in 
the period specified in paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (i) of this section with respect to 
such recommendations), and 

“(B) any prior recommendations of the 
President which take effect under this 
section. 

(k) PUBLICATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE PresmeNtT.—The recommendations of 
the President which take effect shall be 
printed in the Statutes at Large in the same 
volume as public laws and shall be printed in 
the Federal Register and included in the 
Code of Federal Regulations, 


“TITLE III—PROHIBITION OF PANDER- 
ING ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Sec. 301. (a) Chapter 51 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end of such chapter the following new 
section; 

“*§ 4009. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 
ments in the mails 

„a) Whoever for himself, or by his agents 
or assigns, mails or causes to be mailed any 
pandering advertisement which offers for 
sale matter which the addressee in his sole 
discretion believes to be erotically arousing 
or sexually provocative shall be subject to 
an order of the Postmaster General to re- 
frain from further mailings of such mate- 
rials to designated addressees thereof. 

„h) Upon receipt of notice from an ad- 
dressee that he has received such mail mat- 
ter, determined by the addressee in his sole 
discretion to be of the character described 
in subsection (a) of this section, the Post- 
master General shall issue an order, if re- 
quested by the addressee, to the sender 
thereof, directing the sender and his agents 
or assigns to refrain from further mailings 
to the named addressees. 

„) The order of the Postmaster General 
shall expressly prohibit the sender and his 
agents or assigns from making any further 
mailings to the designated addressees, effec- 
tive on the thirtieth calendar day after 
receipt of the order. The order of the Post- 
master General shall also direct the sender 
and his agents or assigns to delete im- 
mediately the names of the designated ad- 
dresses from all mailing lists owned or con- 
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trolled by the sender or his agents or assigns 
and, further, shall prohibit the sender and 
his agents or assigns from the sale, rental, 
exchange, or other transaction involving 
mailing lists bearing the names of the 
designated addressees, 

“*(d) Whenever the Postmaster General 
believes that the sender or anyone acting on 
his behalf has violated or is violating the 
order given under this section, he shall serve 
upon the sender, by registered or certified 
mail, a complaint stating the reasons for his 
belief and request that any response thereto 
be filed in writing with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral within fifteen days after the date of 
such service, If the Postmaster General, after 
appropriate hearing if requested by the send- 
er, and without a hearing if such a hearing 
is not requested, thereafter determines that 
the order given has been or is being violated, 
he is authorized to request the Attorney 
General to make application, and the At- 
torney General is authorized to make ap- 
plication, to a district court of the United 
States for an order directing compliance 
with such notice. 

e) Any district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which any 
mail matter shall have been sent or received 
in violation of the order provided for by this 
section shall have jurisdiction, upon appli- 
cation by the Attorney General, to issue an 
order commanding compliance with such no- 
tice, Failure to observe such order may be 
punished by the court as contempt thereof. 

%) Receipt of mail matter thirty days 
or more after the effective date of the order 
provided for by this section shall create a 
rebuttable presumption that such mail was 
sent after such effective date. 

„g) Upon request of any addressee, the 
order of the Postmaster General shall include 
the names of any of his minor children who 
have not attained their nineteenth birth- 
day, and who reside with the addressee. 

“*(h) The provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 5 (relating to administrative pro- 
cedure) and chapter 7 (relating to judicial 
review) of part I of title 5, United States 
Code, shall not apply to any provisions of 
this section. 

%) For the purposes of this section 

“*(1) mail matter, directed to a specific 
address covered in the order of the Post- 
master General, without designation of a 
specific addressee thereon, shall be consid- 
ered as addressed to the person named in the 
Postmaster General’s order; and 

%) the term “children” includes natural 
children, stepchildren, adopted children, and 
children who are wards of or in custody of 
the addressee or who are living with such 
3 in a regular parent-child relation- 

p.. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 51 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof— 

4009. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 
ments in the mails.’. 

“Sec. 302. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective on the one hundred and 
twentieth day after the date of enactment 
of this Act, 


“TITLE IV—FEDERAL EMPLOYEES LIFE 
INSURANCE 


“Suc. 401. Section 8704 (a) of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(a) An employee eligible for insurance 18 
entitled to be insured for an amount of group 
life insurance, plus an equal amount of group 
accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance, in accordance with the following sched- 
ule, which schedule shall be automatically 
extended correspondingly by the amounts of 
increases in the annual rate of basic pay for 
positions at level II of the Executive Sched- 
ule under section 5313 of this title: 
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The amount of 


“If annual pay is— The amount of gup acci 
— gopiife ental death 
Greater than— uran greater insurance is— and dismem- 

n— 


berment in- 

surance is— 
0 $8, 000 $10, 000 $10, 000 
%% ee 12o 2.00 
10, 000 11, 000 13, 000 13, 000 
11, 000 12" 000 14. 000 14. 000 
12, 000 13; 000 15, 000 15, 000 
13, 000 14, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
14, 000 15, 000 17.000 17.000 
15; 000 16, 000 18, 000 18, 000 
16, 000 17, 000 19; 000 19; 000 
17,000 18,000 20; 000 20; 000 
18, 000 19, 000 21, 000 21, 000 
19, 000 20, 000 22.000 22.000 
20, 000 21, 000 23, 000 23, 000 
21, 000 22, 000 24, 000 24.000 
22.000 33, 000 25, 000 25,000 
23, 000 24; 000 26, 000 26, 000 
24, 000 25, 000 27, 000 27.000 
25, 000 26, 000 28, 000 28, 000 
26, 000 27.000 29.000 29, 000 
27, 000 28, 000 30, 000 30, 000 
28.000 29, 000 000 31, 000 

000 000 000". 


Y 

8 

$ 
8 
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“Sec. 402. Section 8707 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“$8707. Employee deductions; withholding 

“ ‘During each period in which an employee 
is insured under & policy of insurance pur- 
chased by the Civil Service Commission 
under section 8709 of this title, there shall be 
withheld from the pay of the employee his 
share of the cost of the group life insurance 
and accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance. The amount withheld shall be at 
the rate, adjusted to the nearest half-cent, 
of 6634 percent of the level cost of each $1,000 
of insurance, as determined by the Commis- 
sion.“ 

“SEC. 403. Section 8708 (a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„a) For each period in which an em- 
ployee is insured under a policy of insurance 
purchased by the Civil Service Commission 
under section 8709 of this title, a sum equal 
to one-half the amount which is withheld 
from the pay of the employee under section 
8707 of this title shall be contributed from 
the appropriation or fund which is used to 
pay him.. 

“Sec. 404. Chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section: 


“*§ 8714a, Optional insurance 

„a) Under the conditions, directives, and 
terms specified in sections 8709-8712 of this 
title, the Civil Service Commission, without 
regard to section 5 of title 41, may purchase a 
policy which shall make available to each 
insured employee equal amounts of optional 
life insurance and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance in addition to the 
amounts provided in section 8704(a) of this 
title. 

“*(b) The optional life insurance and acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insurance 
shall be made available to each insured em- 
ployee under such conditions as the Com- 
mission shall prescribe and in amounts ap- 
proved by the Commission but not more 
than the greater of $10,000 or an amount 
which, when added to the amount provided 
in section 8704(a) of this title, makes the 
sum of his insurance equal to his annual 


y- 

„e) (1) The optional insurance on an em- 
ployee stops on his separgtion from service, 
12 months after discontinuance of his pay, 
or on his entry on active duty or active duty 
for training, as provided in sections 8706(a) 
and 8706(d) of this title. 

“*(2) So much of the optional life insur- 
ance in force on an employee on the date he 
retires on an immediate annuity or becomes 
entitled to receive compensation for work 
injuries. which has been in force for not less 
than— 
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“*(A) the full period or periods of service 
during which the optional insurance was 
available to him; or 

„B) the 12 years of service immediately 
preceding his retirement or date 
of entitlement to compensation for work in- 
juries and during which the optional insur- 
ance was available to him; 
whichever is shorter, may be continued— 

„A) after retirement, under the same 
conditions (except with respect to cost but 
including reduction of the amount contin- 
ued) as provided in section 8706(b) of this 
title; or 

„B) while in receipt of compensation for 
work injuries under the same conditions (ex- 
cept with respect to cost) as provided in sec- 
tion 8706(c) of this title. 

„d) During each period in which an em- 
ployee has the optional insurance the full 
cost thereof shall be withheld from his pay. 
During each period in which an employee 
continues optional life insurance after re- 
tirement or while in receipt of compensa- 
tion for work injuries, as provided in sec- 
tion 8706(b) or 8706(c) of this title, the 
full cost thereof shall be withheld from his 
annuity or compensation, except that, at the 
end of the calendar month in which he be- 
comes 65 years of age, the optional life in- 
surance shall be without cost to him. 
Amounts so withheld shall be deposited, used, 
and invested as provided in section 8714 
of this title and shall be reported and ac- 
counted for separately from amounts with- 
held and contributed under sections 8707 
and 8708 of this title. 

““(e) The cost of the optional insurance 
shall be determined from time to time by 
the Commission on the basis of such age 
groups as it considers appropriate. 

„) The amount of optional life, or life 
and accidental death, insurance in force on 
an employee at the date of his death shall 
be paid as provided in section 8705 of this 
title.”; and 

“(2) by inserting in the analysis of such 
chapter the following new item after item 
8714: - 

“87149. Optional insurance.’. 

“Sec. 405. (a) The amendments made by 
sections 401 to 403, inclusive, of this Act shall 
take effect on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after the sixtieth 
day following the date of enactment. In the 
case of an employee who dies or retires dur- 
ing the period beginning on the date of en- 
actment of this Act and prior to the effective 
date prescribed by this subsection, the 
amount of insurance shall be determined as 
if the amendments made by section 401 were 
in effect for such employee during such 
period. 

“(b)(1) The amendments made by sec- 
tion 404 of this Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the one hundred and eightieth 
day following the date of enactment, or on 
any earlier date that the Civil Service Com- 
mission may prescribe, which is at least sixty 
days after the date of enactment. In the case 
of an employee who dies during the period. 
beginning on the date of enactment and end- 
ing on the effective date prescribed by or 
pursuant to this subsection, or during the 
sixty days immediately following such period 
if the Commission determines that he did 
not have a reasonable opportunity to elect 
the optional insurance made available by 
section 404, the insurance of such employee 
shall be determined as if the amendments 
made by section 404 had been In effect on the 
date of such death, and the employee had 
elected to receive the maximum amount of 
optional insurance available to him under 
such amendments. An employee who retires 
during the period beginning on the date of 
enactment and ending on the effective date 
prescribed by or pursuant to this subsection 
shall have an opportunity to elect the op- 
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tional insurance made available by section 
404. 

(2) In the case of an employee in the 
service on the effective date prescribed by or 
pursuant to this subsection, (i) the period 
during which such employee may elect to re- 
ceive optional insurance under the amend- 
ment made by section 404 shall not expire 
prior to the sixtieth day after such effective 
date, and (ii) for the purpose of determining 
the amount of insurance to be continued 
after retirement, the period during which 
such optional insurance was available to 
such employee shall not be considered to 
have commenced prior to the expiration of 
sixty days following such effective date. 

“(c) The amendments made by sections 
401 to 404, inclusive, of this Act shall have 
no effect in the case of an employee who died, 
was finally separated, or retired prior to 
the date of enactment.” 


Mr. DULSKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania objects. The Clerk will pro- 
ceed to read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the 
amendment. 

Mr. DULSKI (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, at this point 
may I make a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, would the 
Senate amendment be subject to amend- 
ment if this motion is adopted, or prior 
to the adoption of this amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The motion is to re- 
cede from disagreement to the Senate 
amendment and concur therein with an 
amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. With an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Would that be subject to 
an amendment, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. It would be, if the pre- 
vious question on the motion is voted 
down. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, after 4 days of difficult 
and thorough negotiations, the commit- 
tee of conference has settled differences 
between the House and the Senate on 
H.R. 7977, the postal rate and Federal 
salary bill. The conference report in my 
judgment represents a truly fair, reason- 
able, and very practical agreement which 
is in the interest of the Government, 
postal, and other Federal employees, and 
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the American public. The amendment 
will effect the same purpose. 

This legislation has occupied the at- 
tention of our Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service since last April. Public 
hearings were held on a continuous basis 
for nearly 2 months, and 25 subcommit- 
tee and committee executive sessions 
were required to develop the bill passed 
by the House on October 11. 

The Senate passed the bill on Novem- 
ber 29, accepting nearly all of the basic 
policies laid down in the House-passed 
bill, but made three major changes and 
several relatively minor ones. 

Both the House and the Senate con- 
ferees took very strong positions on the 
principal differences, and this made the 
task of reaching a suitable compromise 
agreement unusually difficult. But all of 
the conferees, for both Houses, were cer- 
tainly aware that the postal rate and 
Federal salary adjustments embodied in 
the bill are long overdue and that it was 
essential that we reach an agreement. 

It is important to note that the Senate 
version of the bill made no change in 
the House provisions for first-class and 
airmail postage rates, the three-phase 
salary increase for postal and other Fed- 
eral employees, and the provision to 
regulate mailing of pandering mat- 
ter. The three major changes made in the 
bill passed by the other body were a high- 
er final rate on third-class bulk mail, 
elimination of the Quadrennial Commis- 
sion to recommend executive, judicial, 
and legislative salaries, and inclusion of 
a new title IV to improve the Federal 
employees’ life insurance program. 

With respect to postal rates, the 
amendment conference substitute will 
add $900 million a year to postal reve- 
nues—a 50-percent greater increase than 
ever before enacted. 

The pay raises for postal and other 
Federal employees represent the first real 
progress toward full “comparability” 
with private enterprise salaries since the 
policy of comparability was laid down in 
the 1962 Pay Act. These salary provisions 
are acclaimed by postal and Federal em- 
ployee organizations as the finest salary 
bill ever enacted. 

The Senate life insurance provision is 
identical to the plan already developed 
by our Subcommittee on Retirement, In- 
surance, and Health Benefits, and the 
conferees for the House accepted the 
Senate provision. This left the two other 
key differences in which compromise be- 
came necessary. 

The House-passed bill adopted the 
Postmaster General’s official recom- 
mendation to increase the regular third- 
class bulk mail minimum charge per 
piece from 2% cents to 3540 cents, efec- 
tive January 7, 1968. The Senate-passed 
bill provided for 3% cents effective Janu- 
ary 7, 1968, and 4 cents effective after 
December 31, 1968, the conference sub- 
stitute and amendment provide for 3040 
cents until June 30, 1969, after which the 
4-cent rate will apply except that 3940 
cents will apply to the first 250,000 
pieces sent by a mailer in a year. 

The Senate accepted the House-passed 
provision establishing the Quadrennial 
Commission, with an amendment re- 
moving from the Commission’s jurisdic- 
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tion any consideration of allowances and 
related benefits. In other words, the 
Commission provision will apply only to 
rates of pay. 

Mr. Speaker, to sit as chairman of the 
committee of conference on this impor- 
tant legislation has been a most enlight- 
ening experience for me. I want to extend 
my most sincere thanks and express my 
great respect and admiration for the 
eight members of our Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee who joined me 
as conferees. In my judgment, these 
eight members are unsurpassed any- 
where in knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter, resourcefulness, and dedication to 
the obligations of conferees representing 
this House. They were most conscien- 
tious in attendance at all conference 
meetings. They worked hard toward solu- 
tions both within and outside the con- 
ference, and each contributed substan- 
tially to the final agreement through un- 
selfish and untiring effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe these eight men 
have earned our thanks. They are the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
HENDERSON], our vice chairman and 
ranking majority member; the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN], chair- 
man of our Postal Rates Subcommittee; 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], 
chairman of our Compensation Subcom- 
mittee; the gentleman from New Jersey 
Mr. Dantets], chairman of our Retire- 
ment and Insurance Subcommittee; the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cor- 
BETT], our ranking minority member; the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], our 
next senior minority member; the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM], ranking minority member of our 
Postal Operations Subcommittee and 
author of the antipandering title of the 
bill; and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. JouHnson], the ranking mi- 
nority member of our Postal Rates Sub- 
committee and a member of our Com- 
pensation Subcommittee. 

In view of the long and expert atten- 
tion the subcommittee chairmen and 
minority members have devoted to this 
legislation, I will yield to these chair- 
men for detailed discussion of their parts 
of the bill, and to our minority members, 
as time permits. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the House ap- 
prove the conference substitute. It is an 
excellent bill—one that has been most 
carefully worked out in the face of many 
difficulties, and one that is in the best 
interests of the Government, the postal 
service, Federal employees, and the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Corsetr], the minority leader 
of the committee. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, there are 
really four important titles to this bill, 
one of them dealing with postal rates, 
one dealing with employee salaries, one 
dealing with obscenity in the mail, and 
one dealing with the Federal employees’ 
life insurance program. As regards the 
last three titles, the Senate and the House 
are in complete agreement. I do not think 
it would serve any useful purpose to get 
into a detailed and technical discussion 
of the rate features. 
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We worked on this bill in the House 
for at least 10 months. We worked on 
rates in other years. I myself do not be- 
lieve that it would be at all harmful for 
us to go back to conference and try to 
come up with a better agreement, a better 
compromise on the postal rate situation. 
No one would be hurt even if we went 
over until the next calendar year, be- 
cause the pay features are retroactive to 
October 1. There would be some loss of 
revenue to the Post Office Department. 
That is for sure. But I for one am not 
satisfied that we should not make a fur- 
ther effort to try to work out a more 
equitable and a less destructive situation 
regarding postal rates. Therefore, I am 
going to vote against the previous ques- 
tion in the hope that we might try here 
on the floor to amend the conferees’ re- 
port. I am going to vote against this mo- 
tion in the hope that we can go back to 
conference and try one further time. 

I recognize that one of the conferees 
from the other body, a very influential 
and knowledgeable individual, arrived at 
our conference in a spirit of no compro- 
mise. In fact, he said, “I will sit here till 
hell freezes over before I will yield on 
this particular point.” Now, the House 
conferees, as the gentleman from New 
York has said, went over there and made 
a sincere effort to arrive at compromises 
and agreements. They were blocked in 
their efforts until this makeshift ar- 
rangement was agreed to which resulted 
in the point of order. 

Now, then, repeating, I am going to 
vote “No” on the previous question in the 
hope that we might amend the confer- 
ence report in some important details. 

If that possibility fails, I shall vote 
against the motion simply because I, re- 
peating, do not believe it would hurt us 
to go back to conference and have an- 
other go at it with the two bodies being 
in agreement on salaries, on obscenity, 
and on insurance—to meet again to dis- 
cuss the rate feature and try to arrive at 
a more equitable situation. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion it would be 
good to do this, because this conference 
report provides for rates which very well 
could destroy an industry, or seriously 
impair it. We have in the Postal Policy 
Act of 1958 a stipulation that we should 
not alter rates in such a way that the 
impact upon any industry would be det- 
rimental. 

Mr. Speaker, if that policy means any- 
thing, the sudden increase of rates by up 
to close to 100 percent, is too severe an 
impact. 

Therefore, I hope that we can some- 
how get back to conference and have an- 
other try at attempting to hold back this 
impact, particularly since this confer- 
ence report does not put the 4-cent rate 
on third-class bulk mail into effect until 
July 1969. Therefore, it would very easily 
be possible for someone to introduce a 
bill raising the rates to 4 cents during the 
next session of the Congress. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Montana, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
(Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr, POOL. Mr. Speaker, I voted against 
the postage rate-pay raise bill in com- 
mittee and in the House. 

However, since my vote there have 
been increases in industry pay through- 
out the Nation which I cannot, in good 
conscience, ignore. I have always said 
that Government employees should have 
comparable pay to that of industry. 

In addition, the compromise bill 
worked out by the conference committee 
with respect to the crippled children and 
other nonprofit organizations is better 
than the original House bill. 

Notwithstanding my approval of the 
above measures, I still do not advocate a 
commission passing on congressional and 
executive salaries. 

Also, I am still strongly against an in- 
crease in first-class mail as it is paying 
its own way. 

While I have done all I could to im- 
prove this bill, I must in all fairness cast 
myy vote in favor of this bill. 

. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Ser, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the distin- 
guished gentleman from Montana one 
or two questions about the results of the 
conference. 

In the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House, as I understand 
it, the cost coverage on first-class mail, 
after all pay and rate increases, would 
be 110 percent; is that correct? 

Mr. OLSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, it is my further understanding that 
as indicated on page 40 of the statement 
of the managers on the part of the 
House, the cost coverage on bulk rate 
third-class mail, after all pay and rate 
increases contained in this bill, would 
run between 72 and 75 percent; is that 
correct? 

Mr. OLSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Montana whether it is his under- 
standing that this figure of 72 to 75 per- 
cent does not include ZIP code savings 
which would increase cost coverage 
slightly, to equal less than 80 percent? 

Mr. OLSEN. I do not know that. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. If 
the gentleman will yield further, in any 
event the cost coverage for regular third- 
class mail would be considerably less 
than 100 percent? 

Mr. OLSEN. Well, now, this is the 
statement that is contained in the con- 
ference report. When they used the 
words “cost coverage,” of course they are 
using those words in conformity with 
what has been stated by the Post Office 
Department when the Department used 
the words “cost ascertainment system.” 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. This 
is correct. 

Mr. OLSEN. We have had a lot of dis- 
pute about this as to whether it is a cost 
ascertainment system or whether it is 
really something else. However, the ver- 
biage which I have adopted in my discus- 
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sion of this matter is cost allotment 
stem.“ 


sy: 

I believe that we should resolve that. 
And I want to tell the gentleman that 
we are going to resolve it, and we are 
going to commence in the first part of 
February. We are going to have discus- 
sions from industry and from the Post 
Office Department on this question. I 
might say in that regard that the Post 
Office Department is not content with 
the cost ascertainment either. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. In 
the light of the fact that the statement 
of the managers on the conference re- 
port indicates that the cost coverage for 
first-class mail is 110 percent, and the 
cost coverage of bulk regular third class 
would be between 72 and 75 percent, I 
still feel, Mr. Speaker, that it is very un- 
fair that third-class bulk regular mail is 
still subsidized by the taxpayers. In ef- 
fect, there is also a subsidy by the first- 
class mailers who must pay more than 
100 percent for their first-class mail at 
6 cents when these new rates go into 
effect. The current budgetary situation 
and the tax revenues which are needed 
underline the importance of requiring 
third-class mail to pay its way. 

I thank the gentleman from Montana 
for yielding. 

Mr. OLSEN. I thank the gentleman for 
his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I must say that I rise in 
support of the Dulski amendment, and 
urge the adoption of the amendment of 
our chairman, Mr. Dvutskr. Further- 
more, I would like to praise Mr. DULSKI 
very highly for his splendid job in lead- 
ing our committee, and then thereafter, 
being chairman of the conference com- 
mittee, where he did a most excellent job 
from the standpoint of fairness and judi- 
cial presiding. I also want to thank all 
of the members of the conference com- 
mittee, especially my dear friend, Mr. 
UDALL from Arizona, for a very com- 
petent job on the pay bill, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS], chair- 
man of our Retirement and Insurance 
Subcommittee, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Nrx], chairman of our 
Postal Operations Subcommittee, who 
handled title III of the bill on pandering 
advertisement. I must say that in this 
conference we had excellent cooperation 
with all of our Members from the other 
side of the aisle, Mr. Gross, Mr. CORBETT, 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. JOHNSON}. All 
of the men on our committee worked 
diligently, and they all had to give in 
some, and they did, on both sides. And 
while none of us got exactly what we 
wanted, it was an excellent conference. 

As I say, really a large part of the 
credit goes to THADDEUS DULSKI through 
being a very fair and sympathetic chair- 
man, and who gave everybody a chance to 
be heard. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to support our 
chairman, and urge the adoption of the 
Dulski amendment. 

After meeting in conference on 4 days 
for five sessions, I think all of our House 
conferees will agree that we came back 
to the House with the best possible com- 
promise that we could get. Our agree- 
ment is embodied in the Dulski amend- 
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ment. I am convinced that this is one of 
the most far reaching postal rate and 
pay bills that has ever been brought be- 
fore this body for consideration. It does 
not contain all of the provisions I would 
like to have, nor are all of the postal 
rates in amounts which I advocated and 
strongly supported all during our delib- 
erations, but I am convinced it was the 
best we could get. There are several areas 
that need further consideration. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Postal Rates, I already have initiated 
hearings on the standardization of mail, 
which was a major controversy before 
our committee. I have promised to con- 
duct hearings next year on the question 
of advertising supplements mailed with 
second-class publications. So there are 
several areas which we are committed to 
study thoroughly next year. 

Mr. Speaker, based upon estimates of 
volumes for fiscal year 1968, the House 
bill would have produced approximately 
an additional $890 million in postal reve- 
nue. The Senate amendment would have 
produced approximately $916 million. 
The amendment will produce over $900 
million in additional postal revenue as 
shown by the. following table: 


REVENUE DIFFERENCES, H.R. 7977 


[tn millions] 
House Amend- Difference 
ment 
Totals kc caso $889.6 3900. 0 1810.4 
2d class: 
Non proſſ it. 6.2 4.2 —2. 0 
Regula 25.0 26. 1 +1.0 
Surcharge-_...__._.-.. 5.5 0 —5.5 
FTT ote ee AGO —6.5 
3d class: 
Nonpro fm 10.1 12.1 142.0 
Effect of 250,000 ex- 
a PA sees, Se 114.6 1414.6 
4th class: 
. 9.7 11.5 +1.8 
11 2.6 1.1 —1.5 
Subtotal +.3 
Meal ae AORE 


t Effect of 250,000-piece exemption from 4-cent rate for 2 
3d-class minimum pi rate on July 1, 1969, has not been 
determined. Use 5 cent tate under Senate bill would have 
increased revenue by $182,800,000 as compared with $154,000,- 
000 under House bill. Use of 4-cent rate for mailings in excess 
of 250,000 is estimated to increase revenues by at least $14,600,- 
000 for the purpose of this statement. 

The effective date of the House bill 
had to be moved up, and is January 7, 
1968, for the postal rate increases. 

The postage rates for first-class mail 
and airmail remain the same as in the 
House-passed bill. 

Our chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DULSKI], has been very 
active in attempting to improve the mail 
service for our servicemen overseas, and 
we were successful in conference in re- 
storing the two major portions of the 
military mail. 

Under the amendment, the news pub- 
lications which now can be airlifted to 
combat areas also will be airlifted to iso- 
lated, hardship, or combat-support areas 
overseas, or where adequate surface 
transportation is not available. 

The parcel airlift on a space-available 
basis within the United States is re- 
tained. This is one of the most impor- 
tant provisions and will remove the re- 
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quirement for paying high air parcel 
post rates in order to obtain fast serv- 
ice for the parcels going to our service- 
men outside the United States. 

The free mailing privilege for letters 
and sound-recorded communications 
was eliminated because of the $7 mil- 
lion cost. 

Under the House bill, the minimum 
charge per piece for nonprofit publica- 
tions was increased from one-eighth of a 
cent to 0.2 cent or one-fifth of a cent per 
piece. 

Our conference substitute arrived at 
the 0.2-cent rate in three stages—0.13, 
0.15, and 0.2—rather than having the 
higher rate go into effect in January 1968. 

The amendment also adds a new pro- 
vision to permit nonprofit publications 
with 10 percent or less advertising ma- 
terial to be mailed at the nonadvertising 
rates. 

While we were successful in connection 
with the original consideration of this 
bill in preventing any new preferred 
categories from being added to the pre- 
ferred rates, the amendment does add 
publications by educational television 
and radio stations to the list of preferred 
rate categories. 

The rates for regular rate publications 
were increased 0.1 cent over the House 
rates in zones 1 through 4, but all of the 
other present pound rates and minimum 
charges per piece approved by the House 
were retained. This one-tenth of a cent 
increase adds $1 million additional postal 
revenue to this catgeory. 

The authority for the air transporta- 
tion of second-class publications upon 
request of the publisher is retained in 
the amendment, and a requirement is 
added, to the effect that the additional 
charge together with the regular post- 
age, shall be not less than 4 cents per 
piece. 

As I indicated earlier, we were not able 
to maintain the House position in con- 
nection with the requirement that ad- 
vertising supplements mailed with sec- 
ond-class publications pay the regular 
first-, third-, or fourth-class rate, as ap- 
propriate. However, we were successful 
in maintaining the House position that 
bills be mailed at first-class postage. A 
clarification was included so that the in- 
voices, which may serve as a bill, can 
continue to be mailed with a parcel 
under either the third- or fourth-class 
rates. 

Mr. Speaker, another one of the very 
controversial items in conference in- 
volved controlled circulation. The House 
had provided minimum rates comparable 
with the rates for third-class bulk mail- 
ings, and we had provided substantial 
increases in the pound rates, going up to 
15 cents a pound in 1970. 

The Senate continued the minimum 
charge per piece, but increased the rate 
per pound to 16 cents. 

We felt that we had obtained full cost 
coverage on this class of mail with the 
House rates, and I, for one, was firmly 
convinced that the Senate rates were 
entirely too high. I am glad to report to 
you here today that the House conferees 
were successful in convincing the Senate 
conferees that the 14-cent rate during 


1968, the 14.5-cent rate during 1969, 
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and the 15-cent rate starting on Janu- 
ary 1, 1970, are the appropriate rates for 
controlled circulation publications. The 
House was successful in prevailing on 
this point. 

Mr. Speaker, the third-class rates have 
given us the most trouble all during our 
deliberations on this postal rate bill. The 
House increased second-class regular 
publication rates by approximately 25 
percent, for a net revenue gain of $30.5 
million when the surcharge was in- 
cluded, and at the same time, we pro- 
vided a 31-percent increase in bulk rate 
regular third-class mailings, for a reve- 
nue gain of $154 million. 

Frankly, I thought these rates were a 
little steep, but the Senate increased the 
minimum rate per piece in the second 
stage to 4 cents, to be effective January 
1969. I opposed the 4-cent rate because 
I felt it was too high. The amendment on 
this matter constitutes a compromise 
and provides a 3.6-cent minimum 
charge per piece during 1968, and in the 
first 6 months of 1969, then the minimum 
charge per piece will go to 4 cents in 
July 1969, with the additional provision 
that the minimum charge per piece shall 
be 3.8 cents on the first 250,000 pieces 
mailed during a year by an advertiser. 
Thus, the Senate retained their 4-cent 
rate on a portion of the matter, and we 
were able to maintain our position for 
the 3.8 cents on the small mailers. 

The amendment does not contain the 
special provision for solicitation of funds 
by nonprofit organizations, but provides 
that the minimum charge per piece for 
nonprofit organizations will be 40 per- 
cent of the regular rates of 3.6 cents and 
4 cents. These changes result in $2 mil- 
lion additional revenue over the amounts 
provided under the House bill. 

The special book rate recommended 
by the Postmaster General, and adopted 
in the House bill, of 16 cents for the first 
2 pounds and 6 cents for each additional 
pound, is changed in the amendment to 
12 cents for the first pound and 6 cents 
for each additional pound. However, 
since so much of the volume under this 
rate is in the 2-pound category, the com- 
bination of 12 cents for the first pound 
and 6 cents for each additional pound, 
or 18 cents for 2 pounds, as compared 
with the 16-cent rate for 2 pounds under 
the House bill, the amendment rates do 
provide for $1.8 million more additional 
revenue than would have been obtained 
under the House bill. 

The library rate under the House bill 
of 8 cents for the first 2 pounds and 3 
cents for each additional pound, is 
changed in the amendment to 5 cents 
for the first pound and 2 cents for each 
additional pound. 

For the purpose of creating legislative 
history, I would like to point out that in 
including “and smaller width films“ in 
the materials which can be mailed un- 
der the special fourth class and library 
materials rates, it was the intention of 
the committee that these films may be 
contained either on reels or cartridges. 

My reason for making this clarification 
is that, as I understand it, the majority 
of 8mm films used by schools and libra- 
ries are permanently mounted in car- 
tridges, and I want to state for the record 
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that such cartridges will be acceptable 
for shipment under these fourth-class 
rates. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the major dif- 
ferences between the amendment and the 
House-passed bill. We also were success- 
ful in insisting upon several other minor 
matters, such as the authority for the 
Postmaster General to determine the 
manner of preparing second-class mail 
in accordance with the five-digit ZIP 
code system, the elimination of the spe- 
cial per copy rates at additional entry 
points, and the authority for the Post- 
master General to advise the mailer of 
first-class mail of a new address when 
the mail is nondeliverable as addressed. 
The mailer in such a case would pay the 
cost of such additional service. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have indicated, I 
have done everything I felt reasonably 
possible to obtain fair and equitable rates 
for all categories of mail. We have been 
successful in most cases, but not in all, I 
think we have treated first-class mail too 
harshly, but I believe this bill represents 
the best possible solution that we can 
obtain at the present time. 

I know that my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Arizona, will explain the pay 
increases, but I want to add my support 
to the pay increases for our employees. 
I particularly want to commend our 
chairman, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. DuLsKI], for the fine manner in 
which he acted as chairman of the con- 
ference committee, and the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] for the way 
he was able to succeed in convincing our 
conferees to adopt his versions of the 
pay bill, particularly those provisions re- 
lating to the Salary Commission. 

I also want to compliment the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS], 
who as chairman of our Subcommittee 
on Retirement and Insurance has worked 
so hard and diligently in working out the 
insurance provisions of this amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to ap- 
prove this amendment. I believe it is the 
best we can obtain this year. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am interested in the local 
newspapers. They are largely weekly or 
biweekly, or even monthly newspapers. 

In the conference report on page 7— 
and I can read this very shortly—under 
107(a): 

After June 30, 1969, in lieu of the mini- 
mum charge per piece specified in the fore- 
going table, a person who mails for himself, 
or on whose behalf there is a mailing, under 
subsection (e) of this section, shall pay a 
minimum charge per piece of 3.8 cents on the 
first 250,000 pieces mailed during a year. 


That brings up a problem for the local 
newspapers that are on a nonsubscrip- 
tion basis, that are first, mailed locally, 
under the third-class bulk rates in the 
local zone for delivery in that same local 
zone, they are presorted and bundled and 
they carry local news. 

The question on this comes when seyv- 
eral newspapers are owned by any one 
individual. Each little town or shopping 
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center likes to have its own newspaper 
name. 

If we are then protecting small weekly 
papers, is it then the legislative intent to 
interpret the words who mails for him- 
self” mean for each of those newspapers 
owned by any one individual there shall 
be the rate of 3.8 cents on the first 250,000 
pieces mailed during the year? 

Mr. OLSEN. I think the gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. OLSEN. I want to say, too, that I 
think we ought to clarify the factor of 
shipping films. These films may be con- 
tained either on rolls or in cartridges. 
There is some question as to what kind of 
package but whatever the weight of the 
package is finally and however they 
package it, they will have to pay, of 
course, the whole pound rate. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Gross] for purposes of debate. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from New York, the commit- 
tee chairman, for yielding me this time. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT] for the 
excellent statement he made. I join him 
in urging you to vote down the previous 
question and send this bill back to con- 
ference. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
motion which is in the nature of a con- 
ference report on the bill, H.R. 7977. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
adoption of the conference report on 
H.R. 7977, a bill to raise postal rates and 
to increase the salaries of postal and 
other Federal employees. 

On October 11, 1967 the House failed 
by the narrow margin of only 13 votes 
to send this bill back to committee to 
correct the same errors which still re- 
main in the conference agreement. 

From the House conferees’ standpoint 
the so-called conference on this bill was 
little more than an exercise in futility. 

At the very outset we were delivered 
an ultimatum by the chairman of the 
conferees from the other body. 

We were told if we did not agree on 
specific postal rate increases we would 
be in conference “until Christmas” and 
later we were told we would be there 
“until hell freezes over.” 

Thus the House conferees were threat- 
ened on a number of issues with which 
the House had expressed disapproval, 
and to such an extent that one-third 
of the House conferees refused to sign 
the conference report. 

One issue involved so-called trading 
on two unrelated sections of the bill; one 
pertaining to third-class minimum per 
piece postal rates and the other pertain- 
ing to the delegation to the President 
of authority to dictate the salaries of 
Members of Congress, heads and assist- 
ant heads of Government departments 
and agencies, and Federal judges. 

With respect to the final agreement 
on third-class minimum per piece postal 
rates the House of Representatives is the 
victim of a running feud involving a 
third-class mailer lobbyist which is so 
widely known that it does not need re- 
peating here. 
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Furthermore, the Postmaster General 
in April 1967 came to Congress with one 
set of postal rates and then after the 
House of Representatives approved such 
rates he changed his position and lobbied 
for different rates when the bill went to 
conference. 

These are only a few of the reasons I 
refused to sign the conference report. 

Of particular interest to those 199 
Members of the House who voted to re- 
commit this bill is the fact that the con- 
ference agreement does not cure a single 
defect in that bill in the form it was 
when they voted to recommit. In fact, a 
number of other defects have been added 
which make the conference report even 
less acceptable to the House. 

The arbitrary powers granted to the 
President to set the salaries of Members 
of Congress, heads and assistant heads 
of executive departments and agencies, 
and Federal judges in 1969 still remain 
in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat what I said when 
this bill was originally before the House 
that this provision is delegation of con- 
gressional authority and responsibility, 
at its worst. It is an outright violation 
of the doctrine of separation of powers 
upon which our system of government is 
based. Through this process of fixing sal- 
aries, undue pressure could be brought 
to bear on Congress, judicial decisions 
could be influenced, executive branch 
policies could be altered, and decisions of 
quasi-judicial board and commissions 
could be changed. 

This cringing abdication on the part of 
the House represents a delegation of pow- 
er no President should seek, and should 
reject if offered him. 

The arbitrary powers granted to the 
President to raise the salaries of Federal 
employees in whatever amounts he 
chooses in fiscal years 1969 and again in 
1970 still remains in the bill. 

Added to these unwise provisions the 
conference agreement contains a section 
to give special retirement benefits 
amounting to an estimated $100,000, to 
a former Member of Congress who now 
is a Federal judge; thus creating a most 
dangerous precedent. 

Not only that, the so-called conference 
agreement to which three House confer- 
ees disagreed, negates a mandate of the 
House by striking from the bill the pro- 
vision that a portion of the cost of the 
pay increases shall be absorbed by the 
executive branch. 

While the lobbyists for the Postmaster 
General exerted their influence at the 
conference for different postal rates than 
those originally recommended, I noticed 
that they did not try to keep in the bill 
the only section that related to economy. 

Is this the kind of performance the 
American people should expect from an 
administration which only 2 weeks ago 
asked Congress for a tax increase, prom- 
ising a $4 billion reduction in Federal 
expenditures? 

On the contrary, Mr. Speaker, this is 
clear proof to the Congress that the 
administration gives only lipservice to 
the economy feature of its proposal pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

This is another reason why, in good 
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conscience, as a conferee representing 
this body I could not sign the conference 
report. 

I am told it is late in the session and 
that we will not stay here much longer, 
and for that reason we should not deprive 
Federal employees of a pay increase re- 
gardless of the defects in the bill. It 
should be clear to everyone by this time 
that this bill is retroactive to October 
1, 1967, and Federal employees will re- 
ceive a lump sum retroactive payment to 
October no matter when this bill becomes 
law. For this reason I believe the House 
should stand up to its responsibilities 
and correct the defects and inequities in 
this legislation by instructing its con- 
ferees in such manner. 

Mr. Speaker, if I had my way a sep- 
arate bill raising Federal employees sal- 
aries effective October 1, 1967, including 
a reclassification of postal employees 
positions in the lower levels would be on 
the statute books today. And it would be 
so, had not the political opportunists 
opposed such proposal in favor of a com- 
bination postal rate and pay increase bill 
containing three separate pay increases. 

Some of my friends shed crocodile 
tears while they remonstrate with me 
about the loss in postal revenues if this 
bill does not become law now. I predict 
that within 60 days there will be more 
grandiose plans and visionary schemes 
to spend this additional postal revenue 
presented by the Post Office Department 
to the Appropriations Committees than 
you have ever dreamed of. 

The amount of giveaways and prefer- 
ential treatment in the conference 
agreement is so extensive that it is im- 
possible to detail them here. For ex- 
ample, there are lower pound postal 
rates for heavyweight controlled cir- 
culation magazines, special preferential 
postal rates for museums and herbaria, 
special low posta] rates for educational 
television stations, and a special 12 per- 
cent, $3,000 per year increase in the sal- 
aries of Commissioners of the Court of 
Claims to $29,000 annually. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Members vote to 
approve this conference agreement, let 
me remind them that: First, they are 
voting to increase their own salaries; 
Second, they are delegating unprece- 
dented authority to the President to set 
salaries of Federal officials and employ- 
ees which costs about $3 billion an- 
nually; Third, they are approving cer- 
tain postal rates which are discrimina- 
tory in order to appease; Fourth, they 
are granting special retirement benefits 
to one former Member of Congress; 
Fifth, they are rejecting a prior com- 
mitment to require a part of the cost of 
the salary increases to be absorbed by 
the executive branch, and Sixth, they 
are voting to give certain preferred 
treatment to a wide assortment of 
mailers. 

I have no desire or intent to hold up 
pay increases for Federal employees, 
particularly at this season of the year. 

However, Mr. Speaker, at the roots of 
this Christmas tree is a great big can of 
worms. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, since the gentleman from Iowa 
raised the point of order, which was 
sustained, if the previous question is 
voted down, would the gentleman then 
in the conference committee help us 
raise the third-class rates between 
January and June of 1969 in conformity 
with the rules of the House? 

Mr. GROSS, This Member will vote as 
he did vote in committee for the 3.6 and 
3.8 cent rates. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am interested in the fact that 
the gentleman, as a great defender of 
the free enterprise system, should sup- 
port subsidization of third-class rates 
for concerns that are making tens of 
millions of dollars a year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am sur- 
prised that the gentleman does not wage 
the same kind of campaign on second- 
class rates as he is on raising third-class 
rates. They are a much larger loser than 
third class. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Will the gentleman agree with me 
that we are presently considering the 
Senate-passed bill and not the confer- 
ence report? 

Mr, GROSS. I think that is the case, 
but this is a most unusual procedure. 

Mr. HALL. If that be the case, would 
the gentleman agree with me that the 
Senate bill, if anything, is worse than 
the conference report as far as the Presi- 
dential Commission on Salaries, execu- 
tive and legislative, the preferential 
treatment of one of our former Members, 
a military judge, the executive lobbying 
and Presidential arrogation of power, the 
amalgamation of supergrades and the bi- 
lateral consideration of both the mail 
rate increase and the civil service and 
postal employees’ salaries is concerned? 

Mr. GROSS. I think the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HALL. Then, I agree with the gen- 
tleman. We certainly should vote down 
the previous question and either amend 
this conference report, or we should vote 
finally to return this to conference. 

Mr, CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the response to the question of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri might be in error. 
If I understand the motion correctly, the 
motion is to recede and concur in the 
Senate bill with the conference report as 
an amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. CORBETT. The gentleman stated 
that we were voting on the Senate bill, 
and then the gentleman went on to say 
he did not think the Senate bill was as 
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good even as the conference report. So, to 
make it absolutely clear, the motion is to 
recede and concur in the Senate bill with 
the suggested House amendment, which 
would be the conference report. 

Mr. GROSS. Which would put in the 
Senate bill, for instance, the Presidential 
Commission to fix salaries. 

Mr. CORBETT. That is in the confer- 
ence report, definitely. 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. CORBETT. It would appear that 
the only way we could eliminate it would 
be to vote down the previous question 
and amend it. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
best pay bill, the best rate bill, and the 
best all-around bill to come out of our 
committee in the last couple of decades. 
We have heard a lot of talk this year 
about the need for a tax increase in an 
overheated economy and the need to get 
some new revenues for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We are not going to do any- 
thing about it out of the Ways and Means 
Committee this year, but, if we approve 
this bill today, we will have nearly a bil- 
lion dollars of new revenue, and it will 
start rolling in at the rate of $2.5 or $3 
million a month beginning a month from 
now. 

We talk about loopholes, but we have 
closed more loopholes under the leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Montana 
this year than has been done for a long 
time. 

This is a full comparability bill. After 
years of argument, the Federal employees 
will have full comparability. It goes a 
long way toward reclassifying postal 
clerks and carriers, that some 250 Mem- 
bers of this body introduced bills to carry 
out. 

It will relieve us of an election year 
pay bill, and it will be the first time in 
my memory that we will not have a pay 
bill in an election year. I am sorry to 
say, we have not always legislated wisely 
on a pay bill in an election year. 

It is a sound bill, and those who have 
talked about voting down the previous 
question are, in my judgment, recom- 
mending a course of action that would 
be extremely unwise. 

The reason we are hearing this tech- 
nical problem, I say to my friends who 
are worried about postal rates for third- 
class mail, is that in the conference re- 
port we went further toward the House 
position than we were permitted under 
the technical rules of the conference. 
The second stage for third-class mail oc- 
curs in 12 months. In the conference re- 
port, included in the pending amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York, 
it would not be 12 months but it would 
be 18 months. 

Should we go back to conference, I 
believe the likelihood is instead of doing 
something of the kind the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman 
from Iowa want to do we would find our- 
selves in the bind we found ourselves in 
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the other day. Rather than helping the 
situation, we would harm it. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. In that regard, in our 
committee we are going to have hearings 
on the question of the Post Office costs, 
and we will continue to have them year 
in and year out from now on. That has 
been a determination of our committee. 
So if there have to be more rate changes, 
we are capable of doing it. 

Mr. UDALL. That is correct. The great 
subcommittee which the gentleman 
heads will do that job, I am satisfied. 

Let me say to those Members who are 
interested in the plight of the Federal 
employees that the Government makes 
its studies of comparability based on 
March figures. We started the hearings 
in April, believing that we could get the 
pay bill in July. They wanted July 1. The 
main fight they made was for a July 1 
effective date. 

When we came out of the committee 
and came to the floor of the House, we 
compromised on the October 1 date. They 
do not have this yet, but there is still a 
chance that the retroactive features of 
this pay raise can be signed and put into 
effect, if the Congress will act this week, 

Should we go back to conference, if 
the previous question is voted down, the 
Members will have complaints, I can as- 
sure them, from the Federal employee 
organizations. 

I believe that the vote on the previous 
question and on the conference report 
really will be a fair test of whether one 
is against the Federal employees, or 
whether he wants to do a measure of 
justice for them. This provides only an 
October 1 effective date, when they asked 
for and I thought made a strong case 
for July. Or, it is a question of whether we 
will stall this off until after the first of 
the year, and possibly delay adjournment 
of the Congress, which we are trying to 
work out this week, and generally do a 
very serious injustice to people who have 
been delayed month after month after 
month. 

So I urge that the previous question 
be voted up and that we adopt the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dutsx1] and complete action 
on this important bill here tonight. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. As the gentle- 
man knows, the provision I have been 
interested in prohibits nepotism. It was 
attached to the bill and went to the Sen- 
ate. In the Senate they rewrote the bill 
and included in it what I would call a 
loophole, which actually provides that 
veterans in certain cases do not have this 
provision applied to them. 

I believe the bil! ought to apply across 
the board, whenever it applies, to all, not 
only to one branch but to all three 
branches and to all people equally. 

I take it from the conversations I have 
had with the gentleman, his advice is 
that this is really the best that can be 
done, the principle has been firmly estab- 
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lished, and he believes we should accept 
this. Is that correct? 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman from Iowa 
ought to have full credit for ending this 
practice of nepotism in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Due to the gentleman’s long 
and vigorous advocacy of this kind of leg- 
islation it is finally going to be written 
into the law. 

While the Senate opened what might 
be termed a small loophole, which the 
gentleman has referred to, it also closed 
one, in that it broadened the definition 
of relatives to include some categories 
that we omitted. 

I will say to the gentleman that the 
Senate was very adamant on the vet- 
erans. 

The proposition is that here is a man 
who is a veteran. He takes an examina- 
tion for a particular job. He is on the 
list of eligibles. He otherwise would get 
the job, except for the fact that he is re- 
lated to the appointing official. 

The Senators who served on the con- 
ference felt that it was very unjust to 
say to a man, “You could have this job 
as a veteran. You have taken the test. 
You are on the roster. You are qualified. 
But because you happen to be related to 
someone in a position to make a recom- 
mendation or an appointment you as a 
veteran must be denied the job you other- 
wise would have.” 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Of course, the 
same thing would apply to a nonveteran. 

Mr. UDALL. That is of course true. 
Some of the Senate conferees serve on 
the committees which deal with veterans 
affairs in the other body, and they were 
very adamant. 

We were afraid that this particular 
provision would hang us up on the whole 
bill unless we yielded, and we did. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. This is the best 
that could be done? 

Mr. UDALL. This is the best that could 
be done. I believe the great majority of 
the kinds of practices the gentleman has 
been striking at will be removed by this 
bill. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Just as a matter of in- 
quiry, the Presidential Commission that 
will set the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress was not in the Senate bill. Am I 
correct on that? 

Mr. UDALL. That is correct. 

Mr. HALEY. And he will have the au- 
thority in future years to set the salaries 
of Members of Congress of the United 
States and Senators? 

Mr. UDALL. No. I think the gentleman 
is not entirely correct. There has been 
considerable misunderstanding on this. 
The President does not set salaries. The 
President does not recommend them. But 
the Commission—two of whose members 
will be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House and two by the President of the 
Senate—will recommend salaries every 4 
years. The President has the power to 
decrease but not to increase those recom- 
mendations. Then it comes to the Con- 
gress. We hold the final trigger. If the 
gentleman and I are both here and you 
want to have a politieal exercise, let us 
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vote down a pay raise for ourselves in 
1969, which we have the right to do un- 
der this provision. 

Mr. HALEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this is supposedly two 
equal branches of the Government, the 
legislative and the executive branches. It 
is a strange theory and strange reason- 
ing to me that if we do not have the 
courage to vote ourselves a salary in- 
crease if we think we need one, why 
should we push it off on some commission 
which is established by the executive 
branch of the Government? 

Mr. UDALL. I will tell the gentleman 
that there are two reasons why. One is 
history. The average length of time be- 
tween congressional and legislative and 
judicial salary increases is about 24 
years. We have had seven of those since 
George Washington’s time. It took 28 
years to raise the pay from $6 a day to 
$8 a day and then some Members were 
beaten when they went back and their 
opponents campaigned up and down the 
country saying that they had raised their 
own pay. 

The second reason is that no man 
ought to have the right or the sole re- 
sponsibility to set his own pay. The public 
is entitled to have a say on these com- 
missions which will be looking over our 
shoulder and making recommendations 
and bearing a part of the burden. I do 
not agree for a moment that Federal 
judges ought to have the right to fix 
their own pay or that Cabinet members 
ought to have the right to fix their own 
pay without interference from anyone 
else. Why should Members of Congress, 
as a matter of logic, as a matter of com- 
monsense and good political science, say 
that nobody else is going to have any- 
thing to say and that we are the sole 
judges of what our salary is going to be? 

Mr, HALEY. Maybe if we will have a 
commission there, we will have a re- 
duction in senatorial and congressional 
salaries. That is probably long overdue, 
also. 

Mr. UDALL. The commission will have 
the right to recommend reductions, and 
I am sure they will be glad to hear testi- 
mony from the gentleman from Florida 
if he thinks that the salaries should be 
reduced. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Paragraph (h) of the pro- 
posal before the House provides for pay 
recommendations by the President. It 
provides for his recommendations with 
respect to the exact rates of pay he 
deems advisable. 

Mr, UDALL. That is right. They are 
only recommendations which take effect 
in the event that the Congress does not 
veto them or pass another provision of 
law. We could get a quorum here very 
quickly if the President tried either to 
raise or to lower the salaries in a man- 
ner which was considered offensive to 
the House. As a matter of fact, I think 
we could have no trouble at all raising a 
quorum if this should happen. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the President’s 
recommendation is not confined to Mem- 
bers of Congress, but it goes as well to 
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all of the judiciary and to all of the top 
level in the executive branch of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. UDALL. Of course it does. And the 
students of the Federal personnel sys- 
tem are unanimously agreed that it is 
the most far-reaching and forward-look- 
ing attempt to improve the Federal ca- 
reer service of anything that has been 
done in modern times. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order, inasmuch as the gentle- 
man says he can raise a quorum most any 
time, that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Burieson). Evidently a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 432] 
Annunzio Green, Oreg. Martin 
Bates Halleck Mathias, Md. 
Bell Hardy Nichols 
Blackburn Harrison Reinecke 
Bolling Resnick 
Broomfield Heckler, Mass. Rivers 
Button Henderson St, Onge 
Carter Herlong Snyder 
Cowger Hosmer Stratton 
Dickinson King, N.Y. Teague, Tex. 
Diggs Kuykendall Watson 
Erlenborn Lukens Williams, Miss. 
Fino McClory Willis 
Fountain McEwen Wyatt 


Frelinghuysen Mailliard 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 388 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
8 under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested a bill of the 
House of the following title: 


H.R. 7819. An act to strengthen and im- 
prove programs of assistance for elementary 
and secondary education by extending au- 
thority for allocation of funds to be used 
for education of Indian children and children 
in overseas dependents schools of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, by extending and amending 
the National Teacher Corps program, by pro- 
viding assistance for comprehensive educa- 
tional planning, and by improving programs 
of education for the handicapped; to improve 
authority for assistance to schools in feder- 
ally impacted areas and areas suffering a 
major disaster; and for other purposes. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. CUNNINGHAM] for debate. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, for those who 
have come in at this moment, following 
the quorum and who may not have 
heard what went on before, I might say 
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that the majority of the speakers have 
been in favor of this conference report. 

I happened to have been a conferee on 
the conference report, and I favor the 
conference report. I signed the confer- 
ence report. 

As the gentleman from Arizona IMr. 
Upatt] stated —and I agree — this is the 
best bill that has come out of this Con- 
gress in generations. 

A threat was made earlier that a mo- 
tion will be offered to vote down the pre- 
vious question, and that may be the first 
vote that will occur on the conference 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said, this is the finest 
bill that has come out of this Congress 
in generations. We spent months and 
months and months working upon this 
bill. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I believe the gentleman 
in the well has had a lot to do with the 
fact that it is a fine bill. I simply want 
to say to him, as a member of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the hard work he 
has put in and the contribution he has 
made. 

Title III of the bill which is going to 
be enacted will begin to control some of 
the objectionable obscene. material. The 
gentleman from Nebraska deserves a lot 
of credit for that. I want to thank the 
gentleman for that, and I thank him for 
urging his colleagues to vote up the pre- 
vious question so that we can dispose of 
this tonight and get this good bill en- 
acted. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks. 

I might say that the only deficiency I 
have seen in this bill, and one that I 
worked hard to improve, is the tremen- 
dous subsidy that we give to newspapers 
and magazines. Newspapers and mag- 
azines, which are second-class mail, pay 
only 33 percent of their way. They are 
subsidized by the taxpayers of this coun- 
try to the tune of 67 percent of their cost 
of handling. This could reach a figure 
of about a half billion dollars that the 
American taxpayer must pay from his 
pocket to subsidize newspapers and mag- 
azines—second-class mailers. 

We fought that battle out when this 
was before the House, and I shall not 
dwell on it further. I wanted the Mem- 
bers to know that this is where the big 
deficiency and loss of revenue and injus- 
tice is so far as this legislation is con- 
cerned. 

Reference was made by one or two 
speakers that we were voting to increase 
our salaries in this bill. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. There is a 
Commission to be set up to study sal- 
aries but the Congress will have the final 
say as to whether or not they should be 
approved. So do not let anyone be mis- 
led. Do not let the statement we are 
raising our salaries go unchallenged. We 
are not increasing our salaries. 

A suggestion has been made that we 
vote down the previous question and go 
back to conference. I can say as a con- 
feree, this would be a waste of time. It 

, would be futile. 
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The session is late. There is very strong 
feeling on the part of the other body on 
one provision of the legislation that is 
objected to by one of the Members on my 
side of the aisle; namely, the third-class 
postal rates. However, I know that the 
other body will not give on this even 
though I think they should. I might say 
so far as the third-class rates are con- 
cerned, they pay 100 percent of their 
way. If you take the cost ascertainment 
figures plus the 18 steps third-class mail 
users are required to perform and add 
those two costs together, you will see they 
are paying 100 percent of their way. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I say that the people 
who are getting the real giveaway and 
handout here are the newspapers and 
magazines, They have the most powerful 
lobby I have ever seen. This is beside the 
point, however, because, as I said, we 
fought that out when this bill was before 
this body originally. 

The gentleman from Iowa is very much 
opposed to this bill. He has made very 
many statements here earlier in this de- 
bate on his position. The gentleman from 
Iowa did not vote for this bill when it 
was before the House originally. He rec- 
ommended a little while ago that this 
report go back to conference. As I said, 
we will get nowhere by taking this back 
to conference. We have a good bill here. 
Most everything that the House adopt- 
ed has been approved by the Senate. They 
have given in more than we have. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, particu- 
larly to those on my side of the aisle, let 
me say that I urge my colleagues to vote 
yes on the previous question—vote aye 
on the motion in favor of ordering the 
previous question, and let us get this over 
with. Let us bring this to a conclusion. 
Let us vote this up and have a bill passed 
and be on our way home for Christmas. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I rise in support of 
this conference report. I think it is a 
good bill. The subcommittees involved 
worked extremely hard not only in the 
subcommittee but in full committee. In 
addition thereto, the conferees spent 4 
full days in trying to work out the dif- 
ferences between both bodies. They say 
that the art of all good legislation is the 
art of compromise. I think this bill be- 
fore us tonight, this conference report, 
is indeed a product of good compromise. 

A great deal of discussion has taken 
place about this bill, but hardly any dis- 
cussion has taken place with reference to 
title IV dealing with the Federal em- 
Ployees’ life insurance. I would like to 
take a few moments of your time to ex- 
plain that portion of the bill. It provides 
for life insurance equal to an employee’s 
annual rate of pay plus $2,000, with a 
minimum of $10,000 and a maximum of 
$32,000. 

Further, with respect to the premiums, 
the premium sharing would be the same 
as exists in the present law. Federal em- 
ployees would pay two-thirds of the 
premium and the Government would pay 
one-third of the premium. Of course, this 
contains a new provision that the Civil 
Service Commission shall have the right 
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to adjust the rates of contribution to the 
level cost of the insurance in the future. 
It also contains a new provision which 
would authorize an employee to obtain 
and to pay the full cost of additional life 
insurance at his option in an amount 
of not more than $10,000 or an amount 
which when added to the basic coverage 
does not exceed the employee’s annual 
pay. 

I might say to the Members of this 
House that this insurance bill before us 
today is substantially the same as the in- 
surance bill which was previously 
adopted and passed by this body and also 
passed by the other body except for the 
following two modifications. 

First, with reference to the premium 
formula. 

Second, with reference to this new ad- 
ditional life insurance in the amount of 
$10,000. 

Mr. Speaker, under the bill which was 
passed by both bodies prior to this time, 
but which was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on August 12 
of this year, the premium formula was 
the primary question involved. We had 
attempted to change the premium for- 
mula from the existing law by having em- 
ployees pay 60 percent of the premium 
and the Government pay 40 percent of 
the premium. 

Mr. Speaker, that particular modifica- 
tion would have cost more than $20 mil- 
lion. It is not in this conference report. 

So, in the bill now pending before us 
today the principal difference is the op- 
tion to purchase an additional $10,000 
worth of life insurance. 

Under the provisions of this bill and 
the conference report, I would like to 
point out the fact that an employee does 
not have to buy this additional insur- 
ance; it is purely optional. 

Secondly, it would be made available 
to employees for purchasing at their own 
expense, In other words, there is no cost 
to the Government. 

Third, while certain statutory require- 
ments are prescribed, the optional cov- 
erage would be made available under 
such conditions as the Commission shall 
prescribe. 

Fourth, this coverage would be pro- 
vided by the insurance industry in the 
same manner as is the regular insurance 
now provided. 

Fifth, it would continue into retire. 
ment the same as the regular insurance, 
if purchased at the first opportunity, or 
in force for the period of 12 years im- 
mediately preceding retirement. 

Mr. Speaker, this additional insurance 
would reduce at the rate of 2 percent a 
month, down to 25 percent, of the prin- 
cipal sum, beginning at retirement or 
after age 65, whichever anniversary 
occurs later. $ 

It would include an equal amount of 
accidental and dismemberment insur- 
ance, up until the time of retirement, but 
not thereafter. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
point out that it would permit new 
employees to continue, through their 
salaries, this arrangement but with no 
part of the cost to be paid on the part 
of the Government, 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion this is a 
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good bill and I recommend that the con- 
ference report be adopted. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield as 
much time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HECHLER]. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam very pleased about the fact 
that a much more balanced rate bill has 
been obtained than Congress voted in 
1962, when the conference committee 
literally butchered the third-class rate. 
At the time the House of Representatives 
voted a 3.5-cent third-class rate, but the 
conference committee cut it back to 2.875 
cents. In the light of subsequent events, 
it is unfortunate that the 3.5-cent rate 
did not prevail. 

I still feel that is grossly unfair to force 
the average person who does not have a 
big lobby working for him to pay a 6-cent 
first-class rate, while third-class mail- 
ers, with a powerful lobby, still pay far 
less than 100-percent cost coverage. 

Mr. Speaker, the Assistant Postmaster 
General, the Honorable Ralph Nicholson, 
has repeatedly stated that even consid- 
ering ZIP code savings, the new rates are 
less than 80 percent cost coverage. 

Mr. Speaker, I was again reminded 
today that second-class rates are subsi- 
dized to a greater extent than third-class 
rates. The House of Representatives 
passed a second-class surcharge on pub- 
lications circulating over 500,000, which 
I sponsored, but it was knocked out in 
conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the highest per- 
sonal regard for my friends who have 
worked so hard on this bill, but I regret 
that I cannot support it because of the 
inequity which exists between first- and 
third-class postal rates. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr, Speaker, I am very 
pleased to note that the conferees have 
agreed to accept the Senate-adopted 
amendment which includes previously 
omitted playscripts under educational 
materials entitled to fourth-class mail- 
ing rates. 

On October 11, when I offered this 
amendment, the leadership of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 


ice accepted it, but dissenting votes from 


the other side of the aisle prevented its 

immediate adoption. I have introduced 

this proposal in several previous Con- 

gresses and believe that the acceptance 

5 this amendment has been long over- 
ue. 

On November 29 this amendment was 
presented in the Senate by Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH, who agreed that this inequity 
deserved correction, and it became part 
of the Senate legislation. 

This amendment simply adds “play- 
scripts“ to subsection 6 under section 
4554 of title 39 of the United States Code 
which presently allows manuscripts for 
books, periodicals, and music to utilize 
fourth-class mailing privileges. In re- 
moving this discriminatory omission the 
limited volume of playscripts will result 
in no significant loss of revenue, accord- 
ing to a Bureau of the Budget report of 
February 10, 1966, and will “lessen op- 
erational and rate problems for postal 
employees pricing such matter” accord- 
ing to the Postmaster General in his re- 
port of February 14, 1966. 
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I am gratified that my amendment is 
included in the conference report on 
H.R. 7977, the Postal Revenue and Fed- 
eral Salary Act of 1967, and wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to the conferees 
for their action. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
reaffirm my support of H.R. 7977, the 
Postal Rate and Federal Salary Act of 
1967. 

Although the bill before us does not 
provide all of the compensation benefits 
to postal employees which I feel it should, 
it does make very substantial improve- 
ments in these benefits and it will pro- 
vide members of the postal field service 
with their long-overdue goal of wage 
comparability. I continue to believe that 
reclassification of postal field service 
salary grades is essential if the Depart- 
ment is to retain its most skilled and 
dedicated employees. Accordingly, I will 
continue to press for reclassification. In 
the meantime, I urge my colleagues to 
join me in supporting the measure 
presently before us. 

I am particularly pleased that both 
the House and the Senate have adopted 
a provision to combat smut mail which 
is almost identical to a measure I 
sponsored earlier this year. The upsurge 
of this disgusting mail has assumed in- 
credible proportions in recent months 
and I am gratified that we are now act- 
ing to balance the individual’s right of 
privacy against the smut peddler’s free- 
dom of speech. 

Mr. DULSKT. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

a Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The ques- 
tion is on ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CORBETT) there 
were—ayes 125, noes 14. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Dutsx1] 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
and concur therein, with an amendment, 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 327, nays 63, not voting 43, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 433] 
YEAS—327 
Adair Brademas Clark 
Brasco Clausen, 

Addabbo Brinkley Don H. 
Albert Brock Clawson, Del 
Anderson, II. Brooks Cleveland 
Anderson, Brotzman 

Tenn. Brown, Calif. Conable 
Andrews, Brown, Mich. Conte 

N. Dak, Brown, Ohio Conyers 
Arends Broyhill, N.C. Corman 
Ashley Broyhill, Va. Cramer 
Aspinall Burke, Fla. Culver 
Ayres Burke, Mass. 

Burleson Daddario 

Barrett Burton, Calif. Daniels 
Battin Burton, Utah Dawson 
Belcher Byrne, Pa dela Garza 
Bevill Cabell Delaney 
Biester Cahill Dellenback 
Bingham Carey Denney 
Blanton Casey Dent 
Blatnik Ceder! Derwinski 
Boggs Celler Diggs 
Boland berlain Dingell 
Bolton Clancy Dole 
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Donohue Kelly Roberts 
Dow King, Calif. Robison 
Dowdy Rodino 
Downing Kleppe Rogers, Colo. 
Dulski u Rogers, Fla. 
Duncan Kornegay man 
Dwyer Kyros Rooney, N.Y 
Eckhardt Leggett Rooney, Pa, 
Lloyd Rosen 
Edwards, Calif. Long, La. Rostenkowski 
Edwards, La. Long, Md. Roth 
Eilberg Roudebush 
Esch M 
Eshleman McClure Roybal 
Evans, Colo. McCulloch Rumsfeld 
Evins, Tenn. McDade Ruppe 
Fallon McDonald, Ryan 
Farbstein Mich. St Germain 
Fascell McEwen Sandman 
Feighan McFall Saylor 
Findley MeMillan Schadeberg 
Fisher Macdonald. Scherle 
Flood Mass. Scheuer 
Foley r Schweiker 
Ford, Gerald R. Machen Schwengel 
rd, Madden tt 
William D Maiiliard Shipley 
Fraser Mathias, Calif. Shriver 
Friedel Ma a Sikes 
Fulton, Pa May Sisk 
Fulton, Tenn, Meeds Skubitz 
Fuqua Meskill Slack 
Galifianakis Miller, Calif. Smith, Calif. 
Gallagher Miller, Ohio Smith, Iowa 
Gardner Minish th, Okla. 
Garmatz Mink Stafford 
Gettys Minshall Staggers 
Giaimo Mize Stanton 
Gibbons Monagan Steed 
Gilbert Moore Steiger, Ariz. 
Gonzalez Moorhead Steiger, Wis. 
Goodell Morgan Stephens 
Gray Morris, N. Mex. Stubblefield 
Green, Oreg. Morse, Mass. Sullivan 
Green, Morton Taft 
Griffiths Talcott 
Grover Moss Taylor 
Gubser Murphy, M Teague, Calif. 
Gude Murphy, N.Y. Tenzer 
Gurney Thom Ga. 
Haley Natcher Thompson, N. J. 
Hamilton Nedzi Thomson, Wis. 
Hanley Nix Tiernan 
Hanna O'Hara, III Tunney 
Hansen, Idaho O'Hara, Mich. Udall 
Hansen, Wash. O'Konski Ullman 
Harvey Olsen Van Deerlin 
Hathaway ONeill, Mass. Vander Jagt 
a Ottinger 
ys Vigorito 
Hébert Patman Waggonner 
Helstoski Patten Waldie 
Hicks elly Walker 
Holifield Pepper Wampler 
Holland Perkins Watkins 
Horton Pettis Whalen 
Howard Philbin Whalley 
Hull Pickle White 
Hungate Pike Whitener 
Hunt Pirnie Widnall 
Hutchinson Pollock Wiggins 
Ichord Pool Williams, Pa. 
Irwin Price, Il Wilson, Bob 
Jacobs Price, Tex. Wilson, 
Jarman Pucinskt Charles H. 
Joelson Winn 
Johnson, Calif. Quie Wolff 
Johnson, Pa. Quillen Wright 
Jones, Ala. Railsback Wydler 
Jones, Mo. Randall Wyman 
Jones, N.C. Rees Yates 
Karsten Reid, III Young 
Karth Rein Zablocki 
Kastenmeier Reuss Zion 
n Rhodes, Ariz. Zwach 
Kee Rhodes, Pa. 
Keith Riegle 
NAYS—63 
Abbitt Davis, Ga. Laird 
Abernethy Davis, Wis. Landrum 
Ani Ala. Devine Langen 
Ashbrook Dorn Latta 
Ashmore Edwards, Ala. Lennon 
Bennett Everett Lipscomb 
Berry Plynt Mahon 
Betts Gathings 
Bow Goodling Mayne 
Bray Gross Michel 
Buchanan Hagan Mills 
Bush Hall Montgomery 
Byrnes, Wis. Hammer- Nelsen 
Collier schmidt ONeal, Ga. 
Colmer Hechler, W. Va. Poage 
Corbett Jonas Poff 
Curtis Pryor 
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Rarick Selden Tuck 
Reifel Sp! Watts 
Satterfield Stuckey Whitten 
Schneebeli Teague, Tex. Wylie 
NOT VOTING—43 
Annunzio Halpern Nichols 
Bates Hardy Reid, N.Y. 
Bell Harrison Resnick 
Blackburn Harsha Rivers 
Bolling Heckler, Mass. St. Onge 
Broomfield Henderson Smith, N.Y. 
Button Herlong Snyder 
Carter Hosmer Stratton 
Cowger King, N.Y. Utt 
Dickinson Kupferman Watson 
Erlenborn Kuykendall Williams, Miss, 
Fino Lukens 
Fountain Martin Wyatt 
Frelinghuysen Mathias, Md. 
Halleck Multer 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Carter for, with Mr. Martin against. 

Mr. Harrison for, with Mr. Kuykendall 
against. 

Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Cowger against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Broomfield. 

St. Onge with Mr. Halpern. 
Henderson with Mr, Bell. 

Fountain with Mr. Wyatt. 

Stratton with Mr. Kupferman. 
Nichols with Mr. Watson. 

Multer with Mr. Smith of New York. 
Resnick with Mr. Reid of New York. 
. Hardy with Mr. King of New York. 

. Herlong with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Snyder. 

Mr. Mathias of Maryland with Mr. Black- 
burn. 

Mr. Button with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Hosmer with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Harsha with Mr. Utt. 


Mr. PASSMAN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter on the motion just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY TO CONSIDER DIS- 
TRICT BILLS ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that District bills, 
H.R. 8581, to increase the price for re- 
ports of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit, and 
H.R. 14330, to provide a program for the 
prevention and treatment of alcoholism 
in the District of Columbia, may be 
brought up on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 
There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 7819, THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7819) to 
strengthen and improve programs of as- 
sistance for elementary and secondary 
education by extending authority for al- 
location of funds to be used for education 
of Indian children and children in over- 
seas dependents schools of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, by extending and 
amending the National Teacher Corps 
program, by providing assistance for 
comprehensive educational planning, and 
by improving programs of education for 
the handicapped; to improve authority 
for assistance to schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and request a 
conference with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object—and I have 
no intention of objecting—the gentleman 
from New York was consulting with the 
gentleman from Kentucky on the ques- 
tion that I was about to raise. Has there 
been general agreement upon that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, if the dis- 
tinguished minority leader will yield, 
there has been such general agreement. 
The conferees were cleared by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres] and the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. um! in the list 
that I have submitted to the Chair. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Mr. PER- 
KINS, Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Messrs. 
HOLLAND, PUCINSKI, DANIELS, BRADEMAS, 
CAREY, ALBERT, AYRES, QUIE, GOODELL, 
BELL, Esch, and STEIGER of Wisconsin. 


TO DESIGNATE THE SAN RAFAEL 
WILDERNESS, LOS PADRES NA- 
TIONAL FOREST, IN THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. BARING submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 889) to designate the San Rafael 
Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, 
in the State of California: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1029) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the Bill (S. 889) 
entitled “An Act to designate the San Rafael 
Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, in 
the State of California”, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 
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That the House recede from its amend- 
ment. 
WALTER S. BARING, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
MORRIS UDALL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


HENRY M. JACKSON, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
FRANK CHURCH, 
THos. H. KUCHEL, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The Managers on the part of the House at 
the Conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses to the bill (S. 889) to desig- 
nate the San Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres 
National Forest, in the State of California, 
submit this statement in explanation of the 
effect of the language agreed upon and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying Conference 
Report. 

Both the Senate and the House versions of 
S. 889 provide for the designation of a sub- 
stantial area within the Los Padres National 
Forest as the San Rafael Wilderness. As 
passed by the Senate, S. 889 includes ap- 
proximately 143,000 acres of rugged, rela- 
tively undisturbed wilderness land. As 
amended by the House the bill includes an 
additional 2,200 acres, consisting of three 
separate tracts of land, located along the 
northeast boundary of the proposed wilder- 
ness area, These three areas were added by 
the House primarily to provide for the in- 
clusion of four sites displaying excellent ex- 
amples of pictographs by the now extinct 
Chumash Indians, as well as to provide some 
additional protection along the route of a 
major flyway of the California condor and 
to include some additional natural grass 
openings, or potreros, within the exterior 
boundaries of the proposed wilderness area. 

Since the adoption of the amendment by 
the House to include the additional 2,200 
acres, information has been made available 
by the Forest Service emphasizing the ex- 
tremely critical nature of wildfires and their 
control in this area and further emphasiz- 
ing the vital importance of the additional 
area to existing and planned fire control pro- 
grams. The subsequent information also 
points out that one of the most serious fire 
threats in brush areas, such as San Rafael, is 
from great sweeping conflagrations that 
move rapidly on a wide front. It has been 
well established that advance preparation 
of fuelbreaks will greatly enhance the 
chances of keeping a fire from sweeping over 
a ridge from one drainage to another, To 
aid in the control of such disastrous fires 
the Forest Service has, for several years, em- 
barked on a program of establishing a sys- 
tem of fuelbreaks along the ten-mile stretch 
of the Sierra Madre Ridge southeast from 
Montgomery Potrero. This fire control sys- 
tem consists of areas wherein the brush has 
been removed and the area converted to 
grass. These converted grass areas are con- 
necting links with the natural potreros and, 
with the potreros, make up a fire control 
line. About 900 acres of this work has been 
completed but another 600 acres remains to 
be conyerted. All of the remaining 600 acres 
of the strategic lands still to be treated lie 
within the 2,200-acre addition. It has been 
further represented that there are no suita- 
ble substitute areas that could be readily 
selected by the local fire control experts out- 
side the 2,200-acre addition. 

The House Members of the Conference 
Committee have very carefully weighed all 
information available on the problem of fire 
control as well as the possibility of selecting 
alternate sites for such control outside the 
2200 acre addition. Based upon the best in- 
formation available from private, state and 
federal fire control organizations, each famil- 
iar with the area and each a recognized 
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authority on wildfires of the type common to 
this vicinity, the Members concluded that 
alternate sites for fire control are not readily 
available outside the 2200 acre addition. 

As the prevention of disastrous wildfires 
is of major concern in this area and as the 
responsibility for the control and prevention 
of such fires rests with the Forest Service, 
the statements and recommendations of that 
agency weighed heavily with the conferees, As 
late as 1966 fires have occurred in this area 
and in the great Wellman fire of that year 
70,000 acres were burned within the proposed 
wilderness area. Any course of action which 
would seriously inhibit fire control measures 
must, in the opinion of the conferees, be 
avoided. For this reason, and then only after 
strong representations by the Forest Service, 
the recognized experts in forest fire preven- 
tion as well as the agency that must take 
action to fight and control these fires, did the 
conferees agree upon the deletion of the ad- 
ditional 2,200 acres. 

With respect to the Chumash Indian pic- 
tographs, it should be pointed out that ex- 
amples of this culture are not confined to 
the additional 2,200 acres but some of the 
best preserved pictographs are located well 
within the wilderness area. Also, while the 
House amendment added some potreros to 
the wilderness, there are a number remaining 
within the proposal, including approximately 
400 acres of the Montgomery Potrero. 

Your conferees were not unmindful of the 
necessity to protect the Chumash Indian pic- 
tographs and the rare California condor, or 
of the advantages of preserving the beauty of 
the potreros in their natural state for the en- 
joyment of future generations. To a very 
large extent these values can be preserved by 
limiting public use to and on roads in this 
area and by maintaining the wilderness char- 
acteristics of the area without actual inclu- 
sion within a designated wilderness. Accord- 
ingly, the conferees find that the Sierra 
Madre Ridge road should remain closed to all 
but administrative traffic from McPherson 
Peak Lookout easterly to a point one mile 
from Santa Barbara Canyon, and that public 
travel should also be restricted on the Buck- 
horn and Cachuma Saddle-McKinley Peak 
road to the extent deemed advisable by the 
Forest Service. The conferees further stress 
that protection of the Chumash Indian pic- 
tographs in the area, as well as the protection 
of the endangered California condor, is es- 
sential. It is also desired that the potrero 
land adjacent to the wilderness areas be pre- 
served as nearly as possible in its natural 
state, consistent with fire control needs. 

Should the exclusion of the area contem- 
plated by the House amendment impede the 
protection afforded these values, the Congress 
should review the entire proposal with a view 
to amending the wilderness boundaries. 

WALTER S. BARING, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
Morris UDALL, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


EILEEN SHANAHAN PROTECTS PUB- 
LIC’S RIGHT TO KNOW ABOUT 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times performed a great service 
last Tuesday when it printed a news 
story based on a so-called off the record 
speech by Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man, William McChesney Martin. 
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The Times reporter, Eileen Shanahan, 
performed in the highest traditions of 
journalism in refusing to accept the 
clumsy attempts to keep Mr. Martin’s re- 
marks out of the press and away from 
the public. The public’s right to know 
was protected and the New York Times 
and Eileen Shanahan should be com- 
mended. 

During this speech, William Mc- 
Chesney Martin referred to the Presi- 
dent of the United States as “irresponsi- 
ble.“ The Federal Reserve Chairman 
then went on to tell his audience of bank- 
ers and lobbyists just how the country 
ought to be run. 

This speech was before more than 200 
people who were attending an American 
Bankers Association meeting. As the 
New York Times concluded, it would 
have been indeed absurd to have con- 
sidered a speech as “off the record” be- 
fore such a large group. 

Of course, the Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman wanted these “insiders” to 
hear his remarks about the President and 
then to whisper them among their friends 
on Wall Street and in other financial 
centers around the country, In this man- 
ner, Mr. Martin felt he could do the max- 
imum damage to the President with the 
minimum danger to himself. 

Eileen Shanahan’s insistence on the 
public’s right to know foiled this neat 
political gimmick. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the New York 
Times straightforward reporting of this 
bankers’ meeting heralds an era of vig- 
orous and complete reporting on mone- 
tary affairs. I hope this means that the 
press will go behind the Federal Re- 
serve’s carefully worded press releases 
and off-the-record statements and re- 
port the full facts on monetary matters. 

The Federal Reserve has long followed 
a practice of letting a few “insiders” know 
the secrets of its operations, It is the 
most secretive operation in Washington 
and it manages the release of informa- 
tion with great skill. As a result, the 
public is usually fed a steady diet of 
monetary pablum with a minimum of 
hard facts. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have reminded the 
House many times, the Federal Reserve 
refuses to release the minutes of the 
Open Market Committee—probably the 
most important single instrument of 
monetary policy. The Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has attempted to ob- 
tain current minutes for many years 
and has been consistently refused. The 
most recent minutes which the mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee have been able to inspect are for 
1960—almost 7 years old. 

The press could do great service by 
insisting that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem operate in the open, at least to the 
extent of other agencies of the Federal 
Government. At a minimum, I would 
hope that the members of the Washing- 
ton press corps will insist that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System—including the 
famous Open Market Committee—live 
up to the letter and the intent of the 
Moss bill—-the Freedom of Information 
Act, which the Congress passed last 
year. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I want to com- 
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mend the New York Times for opening 
one small window on the inside opera- 
tions and political maneuverings of 
William McChesney Martin. But, I hope 
this is only a beginning. 


CONFEREES AGREE ON TAX BENE- 
FIT FOR AUTO FIRM 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when this body has found our economy 
so strained by deficits that we can barely 
afford $10 million in rent supplements 
for more adequate housing for those liv- 
ing under desolate conditions, I am sure 
it will warm your heart, as it warms mine, 
to find that we are on the verge of pass- 
ing a $20 million tax rebate for the 
American Motors Corp. 

Should the other body see fit to pro- 
vide $40 million to improve living condi- 
tions and provide escape from ghettos 
through better housing, I hope this body 
will find itself able to concur. 9 

I am sure Governor Romney would 
agree that this country has the strength 
to put at least twice as much money in 
housing for its poor as it awards Ameri- 
can Motors. 

I call your attention to the following 
article in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
December 7, 1967: 

CONFEREES AGREE ON Tax BENEFIT FOR AUTO 
FRM 

WASHINGTON, December 7.—Senate-House 
conferees yesterday on a tax provision 
that could enable the financially troubled 
American Motors Corp. to receive a $20,000,- 
000 tax rebate. 

The provision was one of several Senate 
riders to a minor House tax bill accepted in 
the conference. 

Under the provision, American Motors 
would be able to carry back net operating 
losses for five years instead of the three al- 
lowed by present law. This would mean it 
could offset the losses against taxes paid on 
profits in earlier years and get the substan- 
tial rebate. 

Also accepted was another Senate provision 
expected to benefit American Motors. 

It would repeal a section of present law 
that prevents the carry-back to earlier taxa- 
ble years of an unused investment credit that 
results from the carry-back of a net operat- 
ing loss. 

Under the investment credit, a company 
may substract from its taxes up to 7 per cent 
of its spending on new plant and equipment. 
But the credit is valueless unless a company 
makes a profit on which to pay taxes. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE 
POVERTY BILL 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the poverty bill in the House and 
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shall vote against the conference report. 
This should not be construed as an indi- 
cation of any diminution of my high 
regard for the respective conferees. 
From previous statements on the floor, 
I recognize they are widely held in high 
esteem throughout this body. However, 
previous discussions and praise of the 
fruits of the conference report were such 
that I fear I must have read the wrong 
conference report. For this reason, I here 
state some of the conference report pro- 
visions as I understand them: 

First. The House poverty bill called 
for a l-year extension. The conference 
report calls for 2 years. 

Second. The House bill would have 
provided $1,600 million for 1 year and 
the estimated price of the 2-year confer- 
ence plan is $4 billion. Thus, the first 
year’s increase will amount to something 
like $400 million or a 25-percent increase 
in expenditures, with which to ornament 
a current deficit of approximately $29 
billion. 

Third. The House bill called for par- 
ticipation by duly elected public officials 
in the so-called city hall amendment. 
The conference report changes the effec- 
tive date of this amendment from July 
1, 1968, to February 1, 1969, and includes 
a bypass provision that will make it pos- 
sible for at least 90 percent of the pro- 
grams to remain unaffected by locally 
elected officials. 

Fourth. The House provision that 
would require a locality to contribute $1 
in cash, to receive $9 in Federal funds 
has been eliminated, retaining the cur- 
rently permissible in kind—sometimes 
called the blue sky or hot air—contribu- 
tion from local sources. 

Fifth. The House-voted ban on politi- 
cal activity by poverty workers has been 
limited in the conference to working 
hours. An interesting limitation. 

Sixth. The House banned the use of 
$100-a-day consultants, but the confer- 
ence report modified that ban to permit 
the use of consultants provided such use 
is limited to 100 days per year. On the 
basis of a 365-day year, with 52 Sundays, 
and, in our 40-hour-week economy, 52 
Saturdays, seven legal holidays, 14 days 
vacation, 7 days sick leave, this totals 132 
days which together with 100 days serv- 
ing as a consultant would leave some of 
the more astute consultants with 133 
days a year to devote to their regular 
full-time employment. 

These are the things I am voting 
against. I just want to be sure my col- 
leagues know what they are voting for. 


LETTER TO PRESIDENT PRAISES HIS 
DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 


Mr, POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, the simple 
eloquence of an open letter to President 
Johnson, published in the Brookfield En- 
terprise, should give renewed strength to 
our Chief Executive in his determination 
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to preserve South Vietnamese independ- 
ence. 

A young American, Denny Johnson, 
has told the President that he supports 
our commitment to Vietnamese freedom 
because the blessings of peace must be 
secured for our children—regardless of 
the cost to us. 

This extraordinary man recognizes 
that freedom around the world is in- 
divisible—its loss in Vietnam is our loss 
in the United States. He realizes that 
America cannot remain secure in her 
prosperity while the hand of oppression 
lays upon an ally. 

The brave people of South Vietnam 
are threatened with decision by aggres- 
sion from a ruthless enemy. Our simple 
but lofty purpose, since the days of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, has been to allow the 
South Vietnamese to live their lives free 
of oppression—to secure for them the 
fruits of liberty. 

Denny Johnson has offered his life to 
preserve the freedom of a distant land— 
as young Americans before him have 
valiantly sacrificed theirs. This deter- 
mination in the face of challenge has 
made the United States the champion of 
the free world. 

It will help our Nation and our Presi- 
dent see through the difficult days 
ahead. 

I include the letter to the President in 
the RECORD: 

An Open LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 

Dran Mr. JoHNSON: Tonight, as I lay 
awake in my bed listening to my wife and 
baby son sleep, I began to think of you. 

Yes, as I lay there in my warm bed, many 
miles away from you, I began to think. I 
wondered what, just then, you were thinking 
of. I don’t have your job, and sometimes I 
worry about you, sir, because, you see, I 
know you're a man just like John Smith, 
and all those other American people in our 
wonderful country. 

Well, Mr. President, what I really wrote 
to tell you was this: I don’t carry signs, 
nor do I let my beard grow, nor do I like 
to pay taxes, but I do love my country, more 
than anything in the whole world. I never 
had to go to Viet Nam, or Korea, or Saigon 
or any of those other far away jungles. But, 
Mr. President, I will if they call me, not 
because I want to, but because I think that to 
preserve a person’s freedom is the most 
wonderful thing in the world. 

For all my life I’ve lived in a country 
built on ideal, by men better than you and I, 
and if I can just do one little thing, even 
give my life, so that my son will enjoy these 
privileges as I have, I will, and TIl do it with 
love in my heart. 

You and I, Mr. President, as much as I 
hate to say it, are not important. We will 
live our lives out and die and be forgotten. 
The important thing is this: For the world 
to exist, and for our grandsons and grand- 
daughters to be able to live peacefully to- 
gether in a world bound by love. And if we 
can help, in some little way, this is our pur- 
pose and the reason we are here. 

I wonder sometimes, if you aren’t sitting 
in your easy chair watching the morning 
sunrise on a new day and thinking, “Why 
have I taken upon myself this terrible 
weight.” Yes, Mr. President, the weight of a 
man’s life is a ghastly thing. But I myself 
would like you to know, deep in my heart, 
that I think the reason we are fighting more 
than threefold outweighs the lives we have 
lost. And I truly believe in my heart, what 
we are doing must be right. 

Through the years men have fought and 
died for the opportunity to be able to say 
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“this is my country and this is the way I 
want it.” And while sometimes you may feel 
that maybe these people around you don't 
want to be free, it’s not that way at all, 
not at all! 

You must remember, Mr. President, that 
these people around us, me included, have 
known no different. We become used to the 
good life, and we find it hard to comprehend 
that people live under oppression. 

Its hard to realize that some folks don't 
have eggs and bacon for breakfast on Sun- 
day, and that they can't take a day off 
to watch a ball game. We don’t know this, 
and we don't care to know it either. 

But I believe that we must wake up 
now, that we must see that others, too, want 
to live our way, the American way, and we 
must help them in any way we can, even if 
it means sacrificing our own lives in the 
process. 

Before I close, Mr. President, I'd like 
to mention that all Great Presidents, no, 
let me say all great men, have had to make 
decisions that put them alone and under 
fire, but they have proved to be the wisest 
in the outcome, otherwise they wouldn't be 
great men. I want you to know that my lit- 
tle bit of America is willing to help you 
share the weight of this conflict in my 
heart. 

Denny JOHNSON. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. HENRY TANNER, 

RETIRING DIRECTOR, VETER- 
ADMINISTRATION HOSPI- 
TAL, NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to pay tribute to a loyal, dedi- 
cated, and excellent public servant, Dr. 
Henry Tanner, director of the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., who will retire next Friday 
after 25 years of service to his country 
and the Federal Government. 

Dr. Tanner assumed the directorship 
of the hospital in November 1960, when 
Northampton was in my Second Con- 
gressional District. Since that time, many 
new treatment programs have been ini- 
tiated and a large number of existing 
programs refined and expanded. 

He provided the leadership and guid- 
ance in the development of the psychi- 
atric unit system, establishing an alco- 
holic rehabilitation program and initiat- 
ing a treatment plan for patients legally 
blind or with severe impairment of 
vision. 

Dr. Tanner was instrumental in pro- 
viding motivation for the patients’ 
rehabilitation employment program, re- 
ferred to as PREP, through which pa- 
tients are reimbursed for work assign- 
ments in the hospital and given an 
opportunity to accept gainful employ- 
ment in the community and return to 
home and friends. 

During the period of his tenure, the 
hospital facilities in Northampton have 
been improved, equipment updated, and 
many new pieces of modern equipment 
made available to the physicians and 
paramedical personnel. 
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The outpatient services have been ex- 
panded with ever-increasing numbers of 
veterans admitted directly for treatment 
in the general medical and surgical sec- 
tions of the hospital. A greenhouse for 
patients was constructed for the patients. 

The annual hospital evaluation from 
the Veterans’ Administration regional 
medical director gave Dr, Tanner’s hos- 
pital an overall rating of “high satisfac- 
tory,” and the Northampton hospital re- 
ceived the Veteran Administrator’s cer- 
tificate for achieving an outstanding 
safety record for 5 consecutive years. 

Dr. Tanner was presented with the 
Presidential citation for the hospital's 
participation in aiding the handicapped 
in conjunction with the “Salute to In- 
dustry” ceremony. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Tanner is a fellow of 
the American Psychiatric Association, 
and a diplomate, American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Association, 
American Psychiatric Association, the 
Suffolk County Psychiatric Association, 
the Commission on Certification of Men- 
tal Hospital Administrators, the Western 
Massachusetts Psychiatric Society, in 
which he served as secretary and presi- 
dent, and the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. 

A native of New York City, Dr. Tanner 
was educated at DeWitt Clinton High 
School, the City College of New York, and 
received his medical degree at Tulane 
University. On completing his internship, 
he was in private practice. 

Dr. Tanner served in the Army Med- 
ical Corps during World War II, and 
later become associated with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. He served as chief, acute- 
intensive treatment services and direc- 
tor of professional services at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in North- 
port, N.Y., before his appointment as di- 
rector of the hospital in Northampton, 

Married to the former Mary Gertrude 
Churchwell of New York City, Dr. Tanner 
has one daughter, Mrs. Barbara Paquette 
of Wilmington, Del., formerly of North- 
ampton, and two grandchildren, Wil- 
liam Henry, and Anne Marie. 

Mr. Speaker, a farewell reception to 
honor Dr. Tanner will be held at the hos- 
pital in Northampton tomorrow after- 
noon. I regret that I will not be able to 
attend, because the House will be taking 
up important conference reports on leg- 
islation this week. I do want to take this 
moment to extend to Dr. Tanner, and his 
wife, my very best wishes for the fu- 
ture. 

Dr. Tanner has always been very kind 
and understanding to the veterans and 
their families in my area. I want to thank 
him for the courtesies extended to me 
and my office staff over the years. Dr. 
Tanner has a right to be justly proud of 
the hospital he leaves in Northampton, 
and of the leadership and guidance he 
gave to that first-rate institution. 

On behalf of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress, I want to commend Dr. Tanner for 
the invaluable contributions he has made 
to the Veterans’ Administration, to the 
veterans of this Nation, and to his Gov- 
ernment over the last quarter century. 
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AM I YOUR ENEMY BECAUSE I TELL 
YOU THE TRUTH? 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, under the 
pretext of academic freedom, most 
Americans assume every avenue of 
thought is given freedom of expression. 
But many fail to realize this is incom- 
plete because “academic freedom” only 
extends to such facts as are preferred by 
the thinking of the modern libertine in- 
tellectuals. 

Conversely, the true intellectuals fear 
telling the American people the truth 
because the truth is in many instances 
misinterpreted and can well be attacked 
and smeared with such hate phrases as 
racist, neo-Nazi, and white supremacy. 
Because of such fear from the left spec- 
trum, many true intellectuals who pos- 
sess the stature and facts to be of invalu- 
able assistance to correct the fathomless 
depths our society has entered, the public 
does not hear the wisdom of caution, pru- 
dence and temporance—the educational 
opinion as to how the emotion and licen- 
tious release of today will affect the 
coming generations and those to follow. 

One fearless searcher for the truth, 
able to withstand the pressures of the 
contemporary modernism is Mr. Carle- 
ton Putnam, the fearless author of “Race 
and Reason.” 

Mr. Putnam for some 7 years has been 
calling on our scientific brethren to over- 
look the passions and politics of popu- 
larity in an effort to have them acknowl- 
edge the true known facts of race differ- 
ences. 

On November 30 of this year Mr. Put- 
nam addressed himself to Dr. Frederick 
Seitz, president of the National Academy 
of Sciences. Mr. Putnam’s letter to Dr. 
Seitz is one of the most impressive sum- 
mations of the situation I have ever had 
the good fortune to read. It most certain- 
ly begs the questions—the answers to 
which will separate the politician from 
the statesman. 

Because of Mr. Putnam’s renowned 
reputation and deep concern for the 
races, I commend his letter to the read- 
ing of every Member of this House. 

There can be no resolution of the prob- 
lem poignantly posed until the truth is 
faced and our politically attempted solu- 
tions based not on fiction but facts and 
reason. 

The letter follows: 

MCLEAN, VA., 
November 30, 1967. 
Dr. FREDERICK SETTZ, 
President, National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Serra: You are, I know, familiar 
with the recent speeches of Dr. William 
Shockley, both before the National Academy 
of Sciences and elsewhere, on what he calls 
the “environment-heredity uncertainty” as 
1t affects the problem of the city slums. You 
may also remember that in some of these 


papers he refers to the National Academy 
of Sciences as the scientific conscience of the 
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nation and as its central core of 
intellectual scientific integrity.” 

These designations lead me to appeal to 
you (despite your Council's statement at 
Ann Arbor on October 23) on an aspect of 
the race problem with which Dr. Shockley 
has not dealt. I am in complete agreement 
with his view that more research on the 
nature of race differences should be encour- 
aged, and that in “a time of less than a dec- 
ade” “reliable answers” can be obtained. 
Shockley is rightly concerned about the Ne- 
gro of the future. But I would go further. I 
would invite your attention to the Negro of 
the present. In my opinion our racial 
crisis is developing so rapidly that we cannot 
afford to spend ten years refining answers 
which are already sufficiently apparent to 
justify interim action on your part, 

I refer not only to questions of eugenics 
on which the heredity-environment ratio has 
some bearing, but more specifically to the 
policy of misleading the average Negro as 
regards his biological potential and his 
achievable job and status expectations, and 
also to the wisdom of forced social integration 
in schools and housing. Here the precise 
heredity-environment ratio is of minor, if 
any, importance, once the existence of å sub- 
stantial genetic factor is conceded. I assume 
you will agree that, given the hypothetical, 
ideal situation where the environment is the 
same, two races of substantially different 
genetic endowment will, as groups, perform 
substantially differently. If this be the case 
in the ideal situation, it will certainly be no 
better where the environment of the less-en- 
dowed group is the poorer. The only ultimate 
issue therefore is: Are there, or are there not, 
such substantial differences? This is more 
fundamentally a question for anatomy and 
its related disciplines than for genetics. It 
goes without saying that if there are certain 
brain structures related to intelligence which 
are characteristically White or Negro these 
must by definition be inherited, otherwise 
they would not be race characteristics. If they 
are also of different evolutionary grade, their 
significance is clear. 

Let me emphasize at the outset that, while 
mathematical exactness is necessary and 
practicable in the physical sciences, this is 
not always the case in the life sciences, and 
is rarely true in the management of human 
societies. Moreover, a distinction must al- 
ways be made between evidence and proof, 
or more specifically between the balance of 
the evidence in any given situation and ab- 
solute certainty. For example, our Anglo- 
American legal system requires simply a pre- 
ponderance of the credible evidence in civil 
cases and proof “beyond reasonable doubt” 
in criminal cases [emphasis mine]. It would 
be manifestly impossible to function at all 
if absolute certainty were a prerequisite, 
either for every decision at law or for every 
public policy. 

As regards the life sciences an unusual sit- 
uation has developed over the past 40 years. 
I can think of no parallel in history where a 
strictly scientific misrepresentation (the pos- 
itive statement that no significant genetic 
race differences in intelligence exist) has had 
such far-reaching social and political con- 
sequences. Were it not for the deluge of dog- 
ma which has inundated the minds of two 
generations of our people there would be 
no need to inform the public that the great 
preponderance of the credible evidence is on 
the side of innate race differences in both 
intelligence and temperament—that, indeed, 
there is no credible evidence whatever on the 
side of the equalitarian theory. 

It would likewise be unnecessary even 
briefly to summarize the available data in 
support of race differences—the record of 
the Negro race throughout history, the brain- 
weight studies of numerous experts, the 
findings of qualified anatomists on the com- 
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parative structure of the White and Negro 
brain, the work of Geber and Dean on rela- 
tive rates of kinesthetic maturation, the elec- 
tro-encephalographic investigations of Gal- 
lais and Mundy-Castle, the researches of dis- 
tinguished field anthropologists like Gates 
and Coon, the summaries by Shuey of 40 
years of intelligence tests, and the repeated 
identical-twin studies of competent psycho- 
geneticists—these would all be superfluous. 
The public would already have reached con- 
firming conclusion based on normal percep- 
tions and common sense. You will notice 
that we are not concerned here solely with 
a preponderance of evidence in one field, but 
in all areas related to racial capacities. It is 
a convergence from every direction, a pre- 
ponderance within every segment of a total- 
ity. 

However, in the light of our present aca- 
demic climate it may be advisable. for me to 
stress, even to you, that the above material 
is of record and that none of it has been 
contradicted by any counter-facts. It has 
been attacked as inadequate, but never dis- 
proyed. Such counter-materials as have been 
offered have been either so irrelevant or so 
distorted as to be unacceptable to any 
thoughtful mind. If you doubt the accuracy 
of this, I can assure you it is a matter which 
will reward investigation by an impartial 
committee of the Academy. And I may add 
that all courts of law which have heard the 
evidence and made findings of fact in this 
area have not only confirmed the view that 
there is an ample “scientific basis” for the 
concept of significant genetic racial differ- 
ences, but have held that its protagonists 
have sustained the burden of proof. 

Meanwhile, the public, as I have said, has 
been categorically instructed that there are 
no such differences. The primary and sec- 
ondary schools in which our children are 
educated are flooded with this deception, the 
colleges and universities re-enforce it, en- 
cyclopedias and reference books have been 
altered to contain it, laws have been passed 
requiring texts to expound it, the churches 
of all faiths preach it, newspapers and mag- 
azines admit no other doctrine, while the 
moving-picture, TV and radio media are 
committed to its diffusion 24 hours a day. 

The interaction with our government com- 
plex has been complete. Throughout the na- 
tion, except for the Deep South, our state 
and federal legislatures, executive depart- 
ments and higher courts are committed to 
policies founded on the equalitarian dogma 
at home and abroad. Our highest court can- 
not even bring itself to look at the record of 
the trial courts. In other words, in defiance 
of the overwhelming “preponderance of the 
credible evidence” and in spite of the fact 
that to most informed minds it must actual- 
ly constitute proof “beyond reasonable 
doubt,” all of our current thought and ac- 
tion has been based on the assumption that 
the opposite of the evidence is true. 

The results should have been foreseen from 
the beginning. While the general public was 
being massively indoctrinated, the Negro 
mind could hardly remain immune. Some six 
years ago, at the time of the publication of 
my first book on the race problem, I received 
a letter from a Southerner which read in part 
as follows: “In the last ten years ... the 
leadership of the Negro race has almost 
abandoned efforts at self-improvement by 
the Negro. In my lifetime the patient pio- 
neering of Southern leaders, both White and 
Negro, had, I believe, led to some improve- 
ment, both in race relations and in the 
status of the Negro in the American com- 
munities. Now virtually all the emphasis is 
being placed upon the theory that the big 
obstacle to a millenium for the Negro race 
is the oppressive social system under which 
he lives. Even a far more sophisticated race 
of people would be corrupted by such a 
narcotic as this. In the case of the Negro, 

with his uncritical mind and lack of experi- 
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ence, the result has been nothing less than a 
catastrophe.” 

This was written in 1961. Today we have a 
national magazine like Newsweek referring 
to “black riots—the most sustained spasm 
of civil disorder in the violent history of a 
violent country.” In the last three years there 
have been 101 such riots in which 130 peo- 
ple have been killed, 3,623 injured, and 28,932 
arrested. The cost has been estimated at 
nearly three quarters of a billion dollars. And 
because much more and worse is expected, 
local and federal boards and commissions 
have been appointed to study the cause, in 
all of whose deliberations so far I fail to find 
one mention of the transparent source of the 
trouble. 

It seems to me it should be self-evident 
that if one continuously saturates the aver- 
age Negro with a flood of propaganda to the 
effect that there are no innate differences 
between himself and the White man, the 
Negro is bound to reach the conclusion that 
his condition nationally is due solely to White 
injustice rather than to his own limitations. 
This in turn must produce a deep sense of 
grievance and a desire for revenge. It must 
likewise generate an expectation of jobs and 
status that cannot in the nature of things 
be realized. 

At the same time the impact upon the 
White man must be correspondingly, if more 
subtly, disastrous. Plagued by a false sense 
of guilt he will assume attitudes and adopt 
policies which will compound the difficulty. 
He will appease and indulge the lawlessness 
of the Negro, and nourish his self-pity. A 
pervasive White permissiveness, at times even 
a pathological fawning, will take the place of 
a climate conducive to self-reliance and self- 
improvement on the part of the Negro. All 
men and races instinctively respect and strive 
to emulate other men and races who know 
their own worth. They openly or secretly 
despise those who deny it. We hear much 
talk now-a-days about “human dignity”, but 
nothing is more apt to destroy dignity on 
both sides than the equalitarian dogma. As 
the inferior moves toward superiority, dig- 
nity is self-generating. When the superior 
denies itself, dignity is left to neither. Show 
me the Negro who has fulfilled his potential 
and I will show you the man with dignity; it 
will not be the man who demands jobs and 
status beyond his potential which can lead 
only to failure and disillusionment. 

I will not dwell on the effect of all this 
upon our society as a whole. The loss of 
respect for duly constituted authority and 
the traditions of the past, in both the com- 
munity and the home, are a result of the 
violation of the same principle. The lack of 
genuine leadership throughout our society 
and many of the problems of crime and ju- 
venile delinquency stem from it. In this de- 
bilitating atmosphere every form of subver- 
sion of our native American ideals multiplies. 
When Walter Lippmann deplores the sense of 
hopelessness of the spirit in the United States 
today he can look for the source here. 

Nor is its malign influence confined to our 
borders. American foreign policy in Africa 
has been in large part based upon the iden- 
tical assumptions which control our domestic 
affairs. We have encouraged the collapse of 
systems necessary to law and order, and the 
consequences have been more bloody and 
terrible than any in the United States. It is 
an underestimation to say that hundreds of 
thousands of people have died violent deaths 
in the Congo, Nigeria and other African 
“states” in the last five years because of the 
fantastic notion that the African Negro needs 
only a clear chance to govern himself. As for 
the folly shown in the structure of the United 
Nations, a folly directly traceable to the 
dogma in question, we deserve the futility it 
has added to our position in both hemi- 
spheres, 

And now I come to the more painful part 
of this letter. Because the National Academy 
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of Sciences has stood aside during the past 
40 years while the Boas cult promulgated 
and expanded the dogma of innate human 
equality throughout our schools and univer- 
sities, it must, in my opinion, bear the major 
responsibility for our present predicament. 
The Academy watched the cult give the 
dogma a supposed scientific foundation, the 
authority of established face, in the institu- 
tions where the young minds of the nation 
are formed. Here was the first pollution from 
which in succeeding generations it has spread 
to every crevice of our national life. Every 
opinion-molding agency of our society, when 
called upon to justify its position on this 
issue, retreats to the assurances of our scien- 
tific hierarchy. If it be true, as Shockley has 
said, that the Academy is the scientific con- 
science of the United States, then it has 
much to redeem. 

Beyond this, it has permitted without pro- 
test the suppression of research and the per- 
secution of truth-oriented experts through- 
out the country. It has allowed the United 
States to fall behind even the communists in 
this respect. I cite you a passage from an 
article in the New York Times for October 
17, 1967, which in turn quotes the president 
of the Russian National Academy of Sciences 
as follows: 

“We must frankly state that our biology 
had been acquiring the bad habit of solving 
debated scientific problems through the 
pressuring and suppression of scientific op- 
ponents, the use of disparaging labels and 
other unscientific means. All this has had a 
negative effect on the development of a num- 
ber of branches of biological science. 
In general, it must be stated that one-sided 
evaluation and attempts at arriving at offi- 
cial evaluations in science by a majority of 
votes or more vocal behavior is not fruitful.” 

The author of the article, the science edi- 
tor of the New York Times, goes on to say: 
“Such candor is now commonplace. One is 
left with the impression that the Soviet es- 
tablishment has learned its lesson and that 
a recurrence of suppressive tyranny ir the 
physical and biological sciences is unlikely.” 
It is unfortunate that the American Academy 
has not learned the same lesson. 

I have sometimes heard it said that the 
reason for the Academy’s inaction is the 
fear that the truth may be exploited by 
“racists”. Yet apart from the fact that such 
an argument comes perilously close to con- 
ceding that truth may be on the “racist” 
side, let me suggest that misuse of the truth 
is no excuse for suppressing it. One sup- 
presses the misuse, not the truth. In this con- 
nection I would like to quote a statement 
from the work of Dr. Wesley C. George, whom 
many have called a “racist”. It reads as for 
lows: “On a television religious 
heard a minister report that the National 
Council of Churches has recently said that 
love is the ultimate solution of the race prob- 
lem. Any one worthy of being the shepherd 
of a flock should know that unrestrained and 
unguided love has led many people to tragedy. 
By all means, love should be involved in 
considering human affairs including race 
relations; but love is not necessarly wisdom 
and it does not eliminate the necessity for 
making judgments based on fact and reason.” 

I share Dr. George’s views, and if he is a 
“racist”, I am. From my standpoint there is 
neither kindness nor humanity in a policy 
which sets the races against each other in a 
rising crescendo of blood and terror, which 
inflames the Negro with false motives for 
revenge, and which incites him to insurrec- 
tion against a race to whom he owes every 
attribute of civilization he possesses. 

Nor do I find much logic in the comment 
with which you draw your Ann Arbor state- 
ment to a close. When you remark that you 
hope “persons would be considered as indi- 
viduals and not as members of groups” you 
forget that every civilized society by necessity 
has laws and policies which apply to groups, 
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regardless of their effect on exceptional indi- 
viduals. We have legislation which prohibits 
women from working overtime in factories, 
despite the fact that some women are 
stronger than many men. We have laws that 
keep minors from voting, getting married 
and driving cars, although some minors are 
wiser and more competent than many adults. 
To damage a whole society with torrents of 
injurious influences in order to accommodate 
the exceptional few is something new in our 
democracy. 

But of more importance is the fact that 
the exceptional Negro was doing very well in 
the United States before the forced-inte- 
gration uproar started. I cite you as only one 
example the case of S. B. Fuller, president of 
the Fuller Products Company and publisher 
of The Courier chain of national weekly 
newspapers, whose career is well known. I do 
not hesitate to say that the exceptional 
Negro and the successful mulatto have been 
hurt more by the drive for forced integration 
than by any other influence in American life. 
These are the people who, under the old dis- 
pensation, would have been quietly welcomed 
in many areas of our society, but who now 
have become symbols of an indiscriminate 
mass movement which is rightly repulsive 
to perceptive White men. 

If you ask me at this point to mame a 
solution which the National Academy could 
provide to the problems discussed herein, I 
can answer without hesitation: Tell the 
truth. By this I mean inform the public of 
the direction in which the preponderance 
of the evidence points. Stop evading the 
issue by talk about the impracticabilities of 
absolute certainty in every area, and dis- 
close the overwhelming probabilities. Then 
let the people make up their own minds as 
to what they do about it. Even a body as 
distinguished as the Academy is unacceptably 
dictatorial if it proposes to tell the American 
public how they should use this knowledge, 
or fears how they might use it. That is not 
your responsibility. 

You wil! forgive my remarking, too, that 
for the Council to say on behalf of the 
Academy as it did at Ann Arbor that “there 
is no scientific basis for a statement that 
there are . substantial hereditary differ- 
ences in intelligence between Negro and 
white populations” is patently misleading, 
even though you concede that there is like- 
wise no basis for a statement to the contrary. 
By restricting one’s definitions of “scientific 
basis” to the narrowest limits, the quoted 
dictum might be held marginally acceptable, 
provided one confines one’s evidence to 
genetics, as in fact you do. But you have no 
right to confine your evidence to genetics, 
nor to leave the impression with the public 
that the story ends here, when the truth is 
that it only begins. It is the Academy who, 
for political reasons, are withholding the 
whole truth, and it is the rankest hyprocrisy 
for them to talk of fear of political abuse by 
others. 

Actually a truth-oriented pathway out of 
our present predicament may not be as 
frightening as our current state of mind may 
lead us to think. Let me offer a blunt example 
of the starkest case. Suppose it be established 
and stated that the preponderance of the 
credible evidence indicates that the average 
Congo Negro is 200,000 years younger in 
evolutionary grade than the average Western 
Caucasian, and that the average American 
Negro, due to absorption of White genes, is 
140,000 years younger than the average White 
American, It is not necessary for us to decide 
in advance what to do about this. The truth 
and its dissemination come first. Nothing is 
more obfuscating than to avoid the first 
step because of arguments over the second. 
The problems which will follow an accept- 
ance of the truth cannot be evaluated until 
the truth is established, digested and studied 
against the background of other realities, 
Once the emphasis changes from fantasy to 
fact, better methods will develop for dealing 
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with the exceptional Negro and the mulatto, 
for the job placement and status satisfaction 
of the average Negro, and for yoluntary inte- 
gration in certain situations and voluntary 
segrogation in others. One does not attempt 
to navigate a vessel with a compass which is 
180 degrees off. One corrects the compass, 
and then the beacons and the shore line 
begin to fall into place. 

As for your conflicts within the National 
Academy, I recognize the difficulties. I have 
heard it estimated that if a secret poll were 
taken of the entire scientific establishment 
20 percent would be found on the side of 
men like Garrett and George, 20 percent 
would belong to the hard-core left wing 
whose socialist and even communist lean- 
ings would put them in the directly oppo- 
site camp, and the remaining 60 percent 
would be found in the no-opinion category 
of scientists who would prefer to avoid the 
subject. The latter have the “Don’t Disturb” 
signs on their doors, while they look in 
other directions. 

What the proportions would be in the 
Academy, I of course have no means of know- 
ing. You doubtless have your share of indi- 
viduals who would like to speak if they 
could be sure of not losing their livelihood. 
You also have your quota of the uncom- 
mitted. Your membership may include sev- 
eral outright subversives who care nothing 
for the scientific issues and seek only the 
destruction, through scientific propaganda, 
of our traditional way of life. In any case, 
I am appealing not only to you personally 
but, through a copy of this letter, to all 
your members, to reconsider your Ann Arbor 
statement and at long last to fulfill your 
obligation as the scientific conscience of our 
common country. If, as I understand it, your 
role also includes an official position as ad- 
visor to the federal government on scientific 
questions, its importance increases. I would 
suppose that a resolution, a statement or a 
letter addressed by the Academy jointly to 
the President, the proper leaders in Con- 
gress and the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court would be eminently appropriate and 
effective. The record upon which the Su- 
preme Court made its 1954 school integra- 
tion decision was a blank on the major issue 
I have raised here. 

To those of you who cling to the view 
that your religious or moral duty requires 
you to violate your scientific integrity, I 
would quote once more from Dr. George: 
“It is undoubtedly true that many good men 
of the Church believe that they are doing 
right in promoting integration of the races, 
blinded as they are by shibboleths and vir- 
tuous sounding phrases. But, for reasons 
that I have given, evil results are indicated 
if they succeed in their purpose. In that sad 
time, if it should come, the good intentions 
and virtuous-sounding slogans will not alter 
the human and cultural deterioration, I 
would remind you that things are not al- 
ways what well-meaning men think they 
are, You will recall that Neville Chamber- 
lain arrived home from Munich waving his 
scrap of paper and saying ‘Peace in our 
time.’ But there was no peace, only a se- 
quence of tragedies. Words of Winston 
Churchill, written about the men who ap- 
peased and bumbled into the second world 
war, are appropriate to our race situation to- 
day. Churchill said: ‘In this sad tale of wrong 
judgments formed by well-meaning and able 
people, we now reach our climax. That we 
should have come to this sad pass makes 
those responsible, however honorable their 
motives, blameworthy before history.“ 

I am convinced that the Academy is one 
of the last sources to which an appeal can 
be made in this chaotic hour. Our broader 
difficulties began with a misrepresentation 
of scientific fact in our Anglo-American so- 
ciety. You alone now carry the authority to 
correct it. 

Sincerely, 
CARLETON PUTNAM. 
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SOVIET DISOBEDIENCE LOBBY 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Rus- 
sian Communists must be hard up for a 
propaganda victory—they are losing in 
Vietnam and must now turn to other 
tricks to play for a big splash, The more 
noise they make, the more certain we 
know they know they are about to lose 
face. 

They are so frantic that the Soviet 
Embassy here in Washington is sending 
one of its top secret police spies, Igor 
Bubnov, on their roster as first secre- 
tary, down to Baton Rouge, La., in a 
conspiratorial plot to intentionally resist 
a State law. 

Possibly with the news media playup 
on disobedient marches, protests, and 
demonstrations, unsuccessfully directed 
to undermine public support of our war 
effort, the Reds have become so jealous 
of their dupes and comrades’ notoriety 
they want to jump in and grab some anti- 
American glory. 

Wonder how Bubnov's classless com- 
rades will feel when they find out he lives 
across the Potomac in Virginia. 

The Louisiana Legislature enacted a 
statute prohibiting the use of taxpayers’ 
dollars to “authorize or benefit” Com- 
munists or atheists by any institution of 
higher education in the State. For sure, 
Bubnov is a card-carrying Communist 
and a God hater, and within the defini- 
tion of the law. But who does he and the 
other atheists at the Embassy feel they 
are, as foreign nontaxpayers, to have 
any right to test the constitutionality of 
a State law? 

Bubnov is here on a diplomatic visa— 
I hope we are not according Soviet dip- 
lomats freedom of speech to resist and 
run over the laws enacted by our States 
to protect the minds and morals of our 
students. 

In Bubnov’s Russia, the criminals are 
writers, poets, and authors, whom they 
imprison for derogatory comments 
against communism. In the United 
States of America, we only muzzle our 
military leaders. 

I take this means to denounce Bub- 
nov in this attempt to carry out his 
devious conspiracy to seek a propaganda 
victory from the campus of the old War 
School at LSU and, should he persist in 
proceeding with his resistance to State 
laws, I call on the State Department to 
cancel his visa and send him home—per- 
sona non grata. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert a short biog- 
raphy of Bubnov, & copy of the Louisi- 
ana statute, and a news release from 
yesterday’s Star concerning the Com- 
munist trial of three Soviet writers fol- 
lowing my comments: 

Wrro Is Icor BUBNOV? 

Igor Dmitriyevich Bubnov, First Secre- 
tary, Russian Embassy in Washington, Mem- 
ber of Committee State Security (KGB). 
Born, Moscow, October 29, 1931. 
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1949-55: Institute of Higher Interna- 
tional Diplomatic Relations, Moscow. 

1955-59: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Mos- 
cow. 

1959-63: Soviet Embassy, Washington. 
Third Secretary, Second Secretary. 

1961: Personal Secretary and Aide, Mik- 
hail Menshikov, Russian Ambassador to 
U.S. 

1963-66: Soviet Embassy, Washington. 
First Secretary, July, 1966 to date. 

Speaks fluent Russian, English, French, and 
student in š 

Wife: Ola Yevsyevna, graduate ballerina, 
Moscow. Fluent in Spanish. 1963-64, Press 
employee at Soviet Embassy. 

Resides: Arlington, Virginia. 

Assignment: Ranking Soviet Specialist, 
U.S. Legislative Affairs, U.S./Soviet Relations. 

Lobbied successfully for ratification of 
infamous Soviet Consular Treaty. 

Specialist: U.S./Latin American affairs with 
special interest in Castro’s Cuba. 

General: Highly intelligent, cleverly in- 
doctrinated. Handsome sophisticated appear- 
ance, but possesses typical Communist robot 
philosophy—party line; brainwashed; par- 
rots answers and unable to think as individ- 
ual. 

Standard Communist views: Every device 
to halt U.S. in Viet Nam war through public 
opinion. Talks better Soviet/U.S. understand- 
ing. Wants world peace, so long as Soviet 
dominated. If challenged on any point, shifts 
to war issue, I. e., war could mean atomic 
counter exchange, damaging mankind. At- 
tacks U.S. as aggressor—Soviets occupy for 
peace and harmony. 


Act No. 7 


An Act to prohibit the use of state funds by 
an institution of higher education to pro- 
mote, sponsor, authorize, or otherwise 
benefit any communistic or atheistic or- 
ganization, program, speaker, or other per- 
son or function, and to provide for the 
reversion of any such funds so appro- 
priated or ted for such a purpose 
to the state general fund 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of Loui- 

siana: 

Section 1. Any monies from state funds 
appropriated, allocated, or proposed to be 
used by any institution of higher education 
shall not be used or made in any way avail- 
able to finance, sponsor, support, foster or 
conduct any program, activity, seminar or 
any other function, or hire any speaker, or 
support any campus activity or organization 
that is communistic or atheistic, or to be 
used for any purpose for the benefit of, or in 
connection with any such communistic or 
atheistic activity. 

Section 2. The Board of Supervisors of the 
Louisiana State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College or the State Board of Education 
shall determine, for the institutions under 
their respective jurisdictions, if any state 
funds have been appropriated, allocated, or 
proposed to be used for any of the afore- 
mentioned acts, and if such determination 
is made, these funds shall be transmitted 
without delay and shall be placed in the 
state general fund. If any of the aforemen- 
tioned activities occur before a determination 
by the Board of Supervisors of the Louisiana 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College or 
the State Board of Education of said commu- 
nistic or atheistic activities, and a later de- 
termination of such activity is made by said 
Boards, then the respective board shall trans- 
mit the amount of state funds expended for 
such purposes to the state general fund. 

Section 3. The Board of Supervisors of the 
Louisiana State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and the State Board of Education are 
authorized to make appropriate rules and 
regulations providing for the Implementation 
of this Act, and to more specifically define 
the philosophy and activities prohibited by 
Section 1 hereof. 
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Section 4. If any provision or item of this 
Act or the application thereof is held invalid, 
such invalidity shall not affect other provi- 
sions, items or applications of this Act which 
can be given effect without the invalid provi- 
sions, items or application, and to this end 
the provisions of this Act are hereby declared 
severable. 

Section 5. All laws or parts of laws in con- 
flict herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved by the Governor: June 12, 1967. 

A true copy: 

Wave O. Martin, Jr. 
Secretary of State. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, 
Dec. 10, 1967] 
Moscow SLANDER TRIAL Ser FOR THREE SOVIET 
WRITERS, TYPIST 
(By Edmund Stevens) 


Moscow.— The trial of three young writers 
and editors and a typist on charges of slan- 
dering the Soviet Union is to open tomorrow 
in Moscow City Court. 

Alexander Ginsburg, 26, Yuri Galanskov, 
28, Alexei Dobrovolsky, 29, and Vera Lash- 
kova, 21, will get a closed trial, with Judge 
Mironov, deputy chairman of the Moscow 
Court, presiding. 

They are accused of violating Article 70 
of the Criminal Code which provides up to 
seven years’ imprisonment for propaganda 
activities that could weaken the Soviet state. 

Prosecution and defense reportedly plan 
to call 33 witnesses, so the trial is expected 
to last from a week to 10 days. 

Even though the new trial is a kind of a 
sequel to the Sinyavsky-Daniel case, it would 
be wrong to interpret the trial as part of a 
crackdown on intellectuals, many of whom 
continue to criticize state activities without 
suffering repressive counter- measures. 

Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniel were sen- 
tenced in February 1966 to seven and five 
years, respectively, in hard labor camps for 
smuggling abroad under pen names writings 
which a court branded anti-Soviet. 

Ginsburg, Galanskov and Dobrovolsky have 
had previous convictions under Article 70. 
Ginsburg first collided with the law a decade 
ago for editing an “underground” literary 
magazine called Syntaxis. After serving a 
three-year sentence, he returned unregen- 
erate to the literary underground. 

Ginsburg’s latest offense, for which he is to 
stand trial, was compiling and distributing a 
“white bock“ on the Sinyavsky-Daniel case. 
He again is being tried under Article 70. 


ALSO SECOND OFFENDER 


Galanskov, a poet, also is a second offender. 
Some of his verses have appeared abroad in 
translation, but they have only been circu- 
lated inside the country in typed carbon 
copies and through the underground maga- 
zine Phoenix which he edited. 

Its last issue, Phoenix-66, was mainly con- 
cerned with Sinyavsky and Daniel. 

Even more than Ginsburg, Galanskov is a 
kind of perpetual rebel with not one but 
several causes. Apart from his literary activ- 
ities he has devised his own special brand of 
pacifism, He says the peace movement should 
be separated from state sponsorship. 

On Dec. 5, 1965, he organized an unofficial 
demonstration in front of the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow to protest U.S. intervention 
in the Dominican Republic. 

He has endlessly bombarded the govern- 
ment, the Communist party central commit- 
tee and other Soviet organizations with pro- 
test letters, appeals and petitions on a wide 
variety of subjects. 

In the spring of 1965, just before the 23rd 
party congress, Galanskov was committed to 
a mental institution. He has since been pro- 
nounced sane. 

Besides indictment * * * Article 70, it is 
reported he also is being charged under Arti- 
cle 88 with illegal currency transactions. 

He has seldom held a steady job and, ac- 
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cording to persons who know him, seldom 
had more than one shabby suit or more than 
a ruble to his name. 

A special case ts that of Dobrovolsky, who 
previously served a six-year sentence. He has 
a wife and small child and is said to have 
recanted, 

He apparently refused the services of a 
defense lawyer and plans to throw himself 
on the mercy of the court. Because of his 
cooperativeness, he may get off with a lighter 
sentence, although it is not expected any of 
the defendents will draw the seven-year 
maximum. 

The fourth defendant, Vera Lashkova, is a 
typist who is charged as an accomplice. It 
was she who presumably typed Ginsburg’s 
“white paper” and other material circulated 
underground. The four defendants have been 
detained since their arrest last January. This 
time will be deducted from whatever sen- 
tence they draw. 

Last September Vladimir Bykovsky, a 26- 
year-old former biology student, and two 
20-year-old companions were tried for dis- 
turbing the peace” because they staged a 
demonstration calling for the release of the 
present defendants. 

The foreign press at the time upgraded the 
four into writers, though they had no dis- 
cernible literary credentials, 

To most Russians, including intellectuals, 
Ginsburg, Galanskoy and Dobrovolsky be- 
long to the literary lunatic fringe and should 
not be lumped together with Sinyavsky and 
Daniel. 

Many intellectuals, particularly writers, 
deplore the handling of the Sinyavsky- 
Daniel case and no action is taken against 
them. 

No repressive measures have been taken 
against poet Andrei Voznesensky for his pos- 
tures of defiance and Yevgeny Yevtushenko, 
another poet who has repeatedly quarrelled 
with the establishment, recently was awarded 
the Order of the Red Banner, the second 
highest Soviet. decoration. 

As for Sinyavsky and Daniel, there is a 
strong undercurent in favor of their release 
notably among Soviet writers. Most writers 
consider that the case was mishandled and 
Sinyavsky and Daniel never should have been 
sentenced in the first place. 


The U.S. reaction that Bubnov and his 
comrades misinterpret is that the recent 
called for desperation and panic by him 
and his dupes only serves to reveal to 
Americans that we know they know they 
have lost in South Vietnam. And that 
such a U.S. victory over their propaganda 
is a Waterloo to the Red Commies—they 
have lost face in the Orient. No thinking 
person swallows the Chinese threat line. 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 
EMBARGO 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a resolution expressing the 
sense of Congress that the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 
Commerce place a strict embargo on the 
importation of all livestock and red 
meat from every country until the ex- 
porting country proves to the satisfac- 
tion of those departments that it is free 
from foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot be too emphatic 
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over the urgency for this embargo ac- 
tion. Two weeks ago, I made a special 
plea to Agriculture and Commerce but to 
date heve not even had the courtesy of 
a reply. Officials in Great Britain did 
exactly the same thing and now find 
their country on fire with a foot and 
mouth disease epidemic that may re- 
quire the shooting and burning of all 
cattle, sheep, and hogs in that country. 
Somewhere around 300,000 have already 
been exterminated. 

An outbreak in the Soviet Union has 
now been reported. This, Mr. Speaker, is 
serious. 

Should this disease get into the United 
States, it would be impossible to check. 
Deer, antelope, and elk are carriers, and 
if the disease should get into the wild- 
life, birds, and predators spread the 
virus unchecked. 

It is absolutely essential that Congress 
take immediate action to express its 
great concern over this serious matter. 
I hope that many other Members will 
join me in the introduction of this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of 
these remarks a telegram from the 
South Dakota Veterinarian Medical As- 
sociation and the South Dakota Stock- 
growers Association urging this imme- 
diate action by Congress: 

MILBANK, S. Dax., 
December 8, 1967. 
Representative E. Y. Berry, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In lieu of the present existence of foot 
and mouth disease in England and the new 
embargo in their country placed on imported 
meat from countries where the disease is 
present we feel that the importing of sim- 
ilar products to the United States constitutes 
a hazard to livestock enterprises in this 
country. Therefore we recommend that the 
presence of foot and mouth disease in any 
country exporting meat to this country be 
sufficient reason to stop import until the 
disease conditions no longer exists. We en- 
courage you in your meat import control ef- 
forts and feel confident that meat raised and 
processed in America would supply the cur- 
rent needs, 

Sours DAKOTA VETERINARIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
STOCK GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 

Dr. W. PEDEN, Secretary. 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY UNREA- 
SONABLY EXPOSED TO HAZARD 
OF DEFECTIVE NAVY AMMUNI- 
TION PIERS 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
brief time I have been a Member of this 
House of Representatives, I have devoted 
a good portion of my efforts attempting 
to portray to my colleagues the problem 
existing in my district from the unsafe 
operation of the Concord Naval Weapons 
Station, Calif. 

That facility handles about 70 percent 
of the ammunition used in Southeast 
Asia. It is handled on three piers that 
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are grossly deficient in terms of the mini- 
mum safety standards for handling high 
explosives that have been established by 
our Government. Those defective piers, 
Mr. Speaker, present an intolerable risk, 
not only to the personnel and civilian 
employees of the Navy, but to tens of 
thousands of civilians residing in the 
vicinity of the piers. 

The risk, Mr. Speaker, because of the 
fact that the piers are many hundreds 
of feet too short, and 1500 feet too close 
to each other, is that 9 million pounds 
of high explosives will detonate at one 
pier and immediately communicate to 
a second and third pier, each also con- 
taining 9 million pounds of high explo- 
sives. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1944, the Navy had one 
pier operating at this base, and blew up 
two ships containing only 3% million 
pounds of high explosives. They de- 
stroyed 322 men in that explosion, Mr. 
Speaker, all of them on the pier or the 
ships—most of them Navy men. They 
also caused injuries to civilians in the 
surrounding communities of Port Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg, Concord, Martinez, Wal- 
nut Creek, Benicia, and Vallejo. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, those communities 
have grown twofold and threefold in 
population, and, in addition, whole new 
communities have developed within de- 
struction range of those piers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we no longer talk 
about 3% million pounds of high explo- 
sives—we talk about three piers, each 
containing 9 million pounds of high ex- 
plosives. 

Mr. Speaker, the Navy is aware of this 
extreme hazard, and in the immediate 
past suggested moving their piers from 
the shore to Roe Island, about a mile off- 
shore. They indicated in their report to 
the Secretary of Defense recommending 
this solution, that their operation would 
be thereby safer and equally feasible. 

Now, for reasons I do not understand, 
they no longer recommend reconstruct- 
ing and relocating their unsafe piers. 
They now recommend relocating 3,100 
people who live in Port Chicago, within 
2 miles of these ominous piers, and they 
assert the problem will then be solved. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, the problem 
will not be solved nor even diminished, 
as long as those piers remain on shore 
and as long as they are defective in 
length and separation. As long as the 
Navy is permitted to operate this dan- 
gerous facility without complying with 
safety standards, the problem will re- 
main. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, the Navy does not 
require a 1944 explosion to prove that 
which is so apparent to other than Navy 
enthusiasts; namely, the people of Contra 
Costa County are subjected to an extreme 
and unwarranted hazard by the opera- 
tion of the Concord Naval Weapons 
Station. 

Mr. Speaker, recently a local news- 
paper in Contra Costa County that serves 
most of the population area of central 
Contra Costa County, that area most 
threatened by the base, did an exhaus- 
tive and penetrating series on this threat. 

The reporter responsible for this ar- 
ticle, Mr. Bob Neuman, devoted many 
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months of exhaustive and thorough re- 
search into the problem. His article is a 
remarkably accurate reflection of in- 
creasing dissatisfaction within our 
county with a Navy attitude that seems 
to care very littl: about the people in 
our county and their justifiable fears and 
concerns, 

I include that article as part of my 
remarks: 


THE CsE FOR MOVING THE NAvy—ParT 1: 
322 DIED IN AMMO BLAST—NEXT COULD BE 
WORSE 
(Eprror’s Nore.—The four-part series “The 

Case for Moving the Navy” was prepared by 

Times County Bureau Chief Robert A. Neu- 

man to provide background on the contro- 

versy surrounding the issue of the location 
of the Naval Weapons Station in Contra 

Costa County—an issue which is Hable to 

have final determination by Congress at the 

end of this week.) 


(By Robert A. Neuman) 


On that day in July of 1944, Monday the 
17th, the newly-launched transport ship SS 
Quinault Victory tied up at the Port Chicago 
pier of the Navy's Naval Magazine located at 
the small town. 

She was moored with her starboard, or 
right, side pierward and facing east. 

All during the day the Quinault was 
rigged for loading. As evening wore out and 
night fell all her holds were open and ready 
to receive the contents of the railroad cars 
of ammunition and bombs spotted along 
the pier beside her, She was to begin initial 
loading and stowage at midnight. 

On the port side of the pier, equipped with 
three rail tracks and a loading platform 
18-feet wide and a railroad car high on each 
side, was the S.S.E.A, Bryan, also a new ship, 
but of the Liberty class and a veteran of one 
trans-Pacific voyage. 

The Bryan had been moored at Port Chi- 
cago for four days and was loaded with some 
4,600 tons of ammunition and bombs con- 
taining approximately 1,780 tons of high ex- 
plosives and 200 tons of smokeless powder 
in her various holds. 

As the assistant loading officer inspected 
the pier and the loading operations about 
9:30 that night there were 16 rail cars loaded 
with 430 tons of bombs, ammunition and 
powder on the pier itself. 

The Bryan was finishing her loading op- 
erations with incendiary bombs in number 
one hold, depth bombs in number two, tail 
vanes for aerial bombs were in number three, 
fragmentation cluster bombs were stored in 
number four hold and 40 millimeter can- 
non ammunition in number five. 

The loading officer left the pier at 10:15 
and reported nothing unusual in the opera- 
tions. 

The night was clear, but dark. The wind 
was but a cool breeze and the tide had 
reached flood stage. 

On shore, within a mile of the pier, the 
administrative, storage and service buildings 
were empty of personnel. Most of the maga- 
zine’s complement had retired for the night 
as the base movie had ended a half hour 
earlier sending most of its 700 patrons home. 

In the channel just offshore from the pier, 
an empty oll tanker, the 388-ton M.S, Red- 
line, approached a point about a quarter of 
a mile away, about midway between the 
shore and Roe Island. 

A Coast guard patrol boat had just passed 
the pier and a fireboat kept vigil just off the 
pier. A tug with a barge in tow was plying 
Suisun Bay about 2,800 feet to the north and 
west of the pier. 

At the Port Chicago rail station of the 
Southern Pacific a train was awaiting the 
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signal to get underway after dispatching a 
few passengers and loading some mail, 

At 9,000 feet above Port Chicago a C-49 
cargo plane headed for Sacramento from 
Oakland and another smaller aircraft cruised 
to the north at 7,000 feet. 

A traveling circus had completed a suc- 
cessful one-day stand at the busy town and 
was in the process of folding up and packing 
to leave. Its main tent was still in place. 

Although the taverns of the town were still 
humming with activity and the 386-seat Port 
Chicago Theater was half-full, most of the 
residents of Port Chicago and nearby com- 
munities were in bed. 


THE EXPLOSION 


The University of California seismograph 
at Berkeley recorded two explosions less than 
eight seconds apart. The first at 10:18.47; the 
second, and larger of the two, at 10:18.54 
p.m. Pacific War Time, 

The pilot of the C-47 over Port Chicago 
described the blast as a “terrific white flash 
with a large smoke ring.” He told of recog- 
nizable pieces of white hot metal flying at 
least 500 feet above the plane. Worried over 
damage to the craft from the tremendous 
shock wave, he headed for Sacramento. Upon 
landing, no damage to either the C-47 or 
the other plane was evident except for 
scratches on the undersides of the wing and 
fuselage. 

On Roe Island, the officer in charge of the 
lighthouse there told of the first blast “shak- 
ing the lighthouse violently, smashing all 
the windows and tossing furniture around.” 
He described the second explosion as begin- 
ning with a cone of orange and then becom- 
ing a sphere of flame from the pier. 

A wave of water 20 to 30 feet high headed 
towards the lighthouse from the shore. In 
its path the Coast Guard patrol boat was 
totally destroyed by the combination of 
wave, blast and falling debris. The tanker 
Redline was left a hulk 80 per cent de- 
stroyed. The fireboat was blown beyond rec- 
ognition and later identified by a fragment 
of fire hose. The five aboard died. 

On Roe Island, all bulkheads and fences 
were torn down by the force of the wave and 
a small boat tied at the water’s edge was 
pushed 40 feet inland. 

All persons within a radius of 1,000 feet 
of the explosion lost their lives, a total of 
$22. No one more than 1,000 feet from the 
blast was killed. 

A relatively small number of casualties 
were reported. Of the total of 390 injuries, 
252 were military personnel, 25 civilian 
workers at the magazine and 113 civilians. 

Of the civilians injured, a total of 58 claims 
were later paid for injuries sustained, 39 
from Port Chicago and the remainder from 
areas outside the two-mile perimeter around 
the base. 

Of all the dead, only one, a marine sentry 
walking his post at the entrance to the pier, 
was not in the immediate vicinity of the 
two ships, the pier or the fire boat. 

In all, 202 of the dead were enlisted Navy 
personnel of the loading crews of the Bryan 
and the Quinault. Nine officers of the crews 
died, five men aboard the fireboat, three 
civilian members of a train on the pier, 
three construction company employes, the 
80 man guard and the 67 officers and men 
aboard the two ships perished. 

The force of the explosion was such that 
only 81 bodies were recovered. Of these, only 
30 were identified. 

The majority of the injuries were from 
flying glass and 54 percent of all injuries 
were in the vicinity of the eyes. 

There has been much conjecture over the 
number of casualties which might have oc- 
curred had the blast taken place during 
working hours. 

Windows were shattered not only in Port 
Chicago, but in Concord, Pittsburg, Antioch 
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and points as far away as Oakland and 
Petaluma, 35.5 miles from the blast. 

Structural damage also was widespread, 
with some damage to buildings as far away 
as Fairfield and Vallejo. 

In Port Chicago, the average damage to 
residences was 20 percent of value, or $1,030. 

The Port Chicago Theater had a wall 
blown in, but only two customers received 
minor injuries and luckily the roof of the 
theater did not fall until the day after the 
blast. 

Damage to property was estimated by the 
government to be $12.5 million of which 
nearly $10 million was to government prop- 
erty. 

In retrospect, nothing can be done to solve 
the tragedy that did occur. No evidence as 
to its cause could possibly be found due to 
the completeness of the destruction of the 
pier and to the ships, 

Parts of the 16 railcars on the pier were 
found as far away as Roe Island and shell 
fragments were found in farmland as far 
away as Clayton and Walnut Creek. 

The ships, the Bryan and the Quinault 
Victory, gave no evidence to the special in- 
spection team sent to investigate the blast. 
The Bryan was literally blown to small pieces, 
Steel plate from the ship in chunks weigh- 
ing as much as 15 tons were blown as far as 
three miles away. 

Large parts of the Quinault’s hull were 
later discovered embedded in the mud along 
what had been the pier. One piece of the 
keel, 60 feet long, was lying upside down, 
creased and buckled, visible at low tide. 

From the position of the parts of the 
Quinault, it was later deduced that the stern 
had been moved 180 degrees by the force 
of the explosion of the fully loaded Bryan, 
the bow moved only 25 degrees, the ship had 
literally been bent in two. 

A board of inquiry detailed possible causes 
and listed the damages. The Army-Navy Ex- 
plosives Safety Board evaluated the findings 
and issued a confidential report on March 1, 
1948, in which the effects of the explosion 
of the 3.5 million pounds of high explosives 
were reduced into formulas that became the 
basis for determining safety criteria for other 
installations handling ammunition. 

Another result of the blast was the realiza- 
tion by both the Navy and the civilian 
population around Port Chicago that the 
horror of the explosion could be repeated at 
any time, despite the near heroic efforts by 
base personnel to keep operations free of 
accident. 

The Navy has in the years since 1944 tried 
repeatedly to clear a two-mile safety zone 
around the piers. The people of Port Chicago 
and their representatives in Congress first 
John Baldwin then Jerome Waldie have re- 
peatedly rebuffed the Navy efforts and in 
turn called for the Navy Department to re- 
locate the naval weapons station in a less 
populated area. 

Never since 1944 has the Navy come so 
close to gaining Congressional approval for 
the acquisition of the safety zone and the 
community of Port Chicago as it has in 
recent months. 

Indeed the Navy’s plan might in fact be 
accomplished before the end of this week if 
a Defense Department report on alternatives 
to the proposed land acquisition reveal no 
other acceptable plan. 

Rep. Jerome R. Waldie has devoted the 
bulk of his time and energies to fighting the 
plan which will displace the more than 2,500 
residents of Port Chicago from their homes, 
the largest such forced removal in peacetime 
history. 

Waldie, the Navy and the residents of 
Contra Costa realize that if the Navy is au- 
thorized to purchase the more than 2,200 
acres it seeks it will never be dislodged from 
the area despite a growing number of draw- 
backs. 

The weapons station is facing more resi- 
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dential encroachment from both east, south 
and west. The narrow deep water chan- 
nel to the ocean is not only a safety hazard 
to ships moving on it, but is a risk to 
all shipping which could be blocked for an 
extended period of time in the event a ship 
became disabled in the channel or one of the 
four bridges in the Carquinez Straits was 
structurally damaged. 

Some of the advantages which led to the 
naval magazine being located at Port Chicago 
in 1942 still remain. There is deep water at 
the reconstructed piers; there are two trans- 
continental rail lines adjacent to the facility 
and three major highways. 

The drawbacks are severe. A population 
of more than 150,000 in the immediate area, 
three major petroleum complexes within five 
miles and the hazards imposed by the ship- 
ping channel. 

Sigval B. Johnson, a retired Coast Guard 
admiral and former president of the Bay 
Harbor Pilots Commission, said of the situa- 
tion, “It is only by the grace of God that a 
serious collision has not occurred in these 
waters.“ 

Henry W. Simonsen, also a former presi- 
dent of the commission and a past captain 
of an ammunition ship, said recently that 
the navy traffic up and down the channel 
near the shoreline cities of Contra Costa and 
Solano County is “like playing Russian 
Roulette.” 

Congressman Waldie has confined his at- 
tack on the Navy to claiming present piers 
at Port Chicago do not meet safety stand- 
ards set by the Navy both in separation and 
in length. He has called on the Navy Depart- 
ment to bring the piers up to the criteria 
based on data of the 1944 blast, rather than 
clear a safety zone. 

Waldie cites the hazards to men working 
on the ships and the piers as being the prime 
consideration for such action. 

The Navy, however, steadfastly refuses to 
admit that the piers are lacking in separation 
and has noted that if a safety zone is pro- 
vided all safety waivers now needed will be 
eliminated. 


[From the Contra Costa Times, Noy. 29, 
1967] 


Navy PIERS Pose Ever-Present THREAT OF 
DISASTER TO COUNTY 
(By Robert A. Neuman) 

The decision by the Navy in 1942 to locate 
a munitions facility at Port Chicago did not 
evoke much in the way of protest in those 
early days of World War II. 

The nation was still reeling from the shock 
of Pearl Harbor and the military, desperate 
to establish an ammunition depot on the 
West Coast, weighed the advantages of Port 
Chicago and quickly took steps to acquire 
the site. 

Later the choice was described by county 
leaders, and munitions experts hired by the 
county to plead its case before Congress, as 
motivated by “war hysteria” and a war emer- 
gency act. 

The Navy, in a report on the grim day in 
July of 1944 when some 320 men lost their 
lives in the great explosion which ripped the 
base, said the choice of Port Chicago was 
made “with extreme care.” 

Citing the relative sparseness of popula- 
tion, access to deep water, major highways 
and trans-continental rail lines, the Navy 
said the site was ideal for the transfer facility 
envisioned. 

In the rush for establishing the Port Chi- 
cago magazine, the Navy’s experts evidently 
did not foresee the dramatic growth of Con- 
tra Costa County, which would soon ring the 
base with residential developments, nor did 
the experts suspect what would happen to 
the transfer facility set for Port Chicago in 
1942. 

Originally the magazine was only responsi- 
ble for receiving ammunition in railcars, then 
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transferring the bombs, munitions and 
powder to transports from a single pier. 

Today the base sprawls over 6,600 acres, 
stretching from Port Chicago to revetments 
and underground storage areas near Clayton. 

Protests over the base’s location did not 
arise until it appeared that the modest 
transfer base was becoming a major military 
facility. 

The takeover of nearly 5,000 acres in the 
Concord area which soon occurred aroused 
heated opposition from the owners and the 
California Farm Bureau Federation but to 
no avail. It was wartime and the Navy needed 
the land. 

THE SAFETY WAIVER 


Following the destruction of the single 
permanent pier and a marginal pier in the 
1944 explosion, the Navy constructed new 
facilities including wooden piers impregnated 
with creosote. 

Because the piers were constructed 2,100 
feet apart they were short of the required 
length set by subsequent regulations by 275 
to 375 feet, a point of contention raised re- 
peatedly in criticism of the facility. 

Other deficiencies still present include the 
distance to the shipping channel, distance to 
highways, populated areas and passenger rail 
facilities. 

According to a report made in 1967 by the 
prestigious Arthur D. Little Co. at the behest 
of the Congress, the Naval Weapons Station 
at that time was violating 51 standards set 
by the Army-Navy Explosives Safety Board. 

The Little Co. estimated cost of bringing 
Port Chicago up to set standards would be 
in excess of $10,000,000. It was a figure many 
thought below credibility. 


TT SHOULD BE MOVED 


Warren H. McBryde, a consulting engineer 
with much experience in the field of explo- 
sives and hired by the county to investigate 
the dangers of the Navy ne, told the 
Board of Supervisors in 1959 “The Naval Am- 
munition Depot at Port Chicago should be 
moved. It is a growing cancer in the large 
center of a growing population and in the 
development of vital industries in Contra 
Costa County.” 

“In 1947,” McBryde said, “the Army-Navy 
Safety Board adopted safety standards for 
construction and operation of piers and 
wharfs handling explosives and ammunition, 

“Under the area of construction, the first 
requirement is ‘the pier or wharf should be 
fire resistant. It should be constructed of 
reinforced concrete piles and deck or solid 
fill.” 

“For ease of operation and from a stand- 
point of safety, both ends of the pier should 
be connected to the shore.” 

In 1959, none of the above conditions were 
in existance. Not until recently did the latter 
condition meet required standards. The only 
concrete reinforced pier is currently being 
completed. 

The Arthur Little report also noted the ap- 
proach channel depth to the base is not suffi- 
cient for such craft as carriers to unload their 
ammunition there when entering Naval Ship- 
yards for repair work. It is n to re- 
move bombs, shells and other explosives in 
San Francisco Bay and then to transport it to 
Port Chicago by barge necessitating extra 
manhandling, acknowledged to be the most 
dangerous and hazardous part of ammuni- 
tion operations. 

The Little report also cited the dangers in- 
herent with the movement of ammunition- 
laden ships up and down the narrow deep 
water channel of the Carquinez Straits. 

Marine experts have long feared the re- 
sults of a collison between an oil or gasoline 
bearing tanker and a fully loaded ammuni- 
tion ship. 

The treacherous currents, heavy fogs and 
the possibility of human or mechanical error 
have caused much concern over potential 
dangers to the communities along the Straits, 
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Crockett, Vallejo, Port Costa, Martinez and 
Benicia. 


The recent ramming of an empty ammuni- 
tion ship by a loaded freighter brought the 
spectre of such an accident closer. 

Early this year, when a hearing was held 
in Martinez by Congressman Jerome R. Wal- 
die and Su Edmund A, Linscheid, 
Contra Costa Civil Defense Director Will H. 
Perry, Jr., said the deep water channel posed 
greater dangers to the citizens of the shore- 
line cities than the presence of the naval 
weapons station. 

“If a gasoline ship and an explosives ship 
struck off Martinez you wouldn't have to 
worry about the assessed valuation there.” 
Perry said. “There wouldn’t be any.” 

In 1958 the county's consultant on the 
problem of explosives warned of a repetition 
of such a collision involving an ammunition 
ship in 1915. 

Said Warren McBryde, a freighter did col- 
lide with a loaded ammunition in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. More than 1,800 persons died, 
8,090 were injured.” 


DANGER TO CREWS 


Also concerned about the dangers at Port 
Chicago are the crews who loac the ships 
at the piers and the crews of the ships receiv- 
ing the explosive cargo. 

Although the crews do receive hazard pay 
for working on the ammunition ships, they 
have, through union spokesmen, indicated 
some concern over the special hazards en- 
countered at Port Chicago. 

In fact, it has been hinted that because 
of the deficiencies of the piers at the station 
and narrowness of the channel to the Bay, 
coupled with the fact that four bridges must 
be navigated under sometimes trying condi- 
tions, the union might soon ask for more 
hazard pay, or even demand that the ships, 
55 transports are now under charter to carry 
ammunition from Port Chicago, be only par- 
tially loaded at Port Chicago, and then fully 
loaded via barge further down stream, which 
would again mean more man-handling of 
munitions. 

The majority of the people of Port Chicago 
have indicated they do not fear the threat 
of explosion at the Navy facility. Supervisor 
Linscheid polled the residents and found 
that more than 70 per cent wanted to re- 
main, despite the hazard, 

A Navy spokesman said after Linscheid 
released the results of his questionnaire, “we 
could pick up 70 per cent of the property 
in a week.” He left the obvious conclusion 
that many Port Chicago residents are per- 
sons renting homes and taking advantage of 
property values depressed by the presence 
of the Naval Weapons Station. 

PROPERTY OWNERS 


A letter sent earlier this year to property 
owners in Port Chicago also alluded to the 
safety question. 

Under the letterhead of the “Port Chicago 
Property Owners’ Committee In Support of 
the Navy,” the mailer explained the “only 
purpose of our committee is to let everyone 
know that many property owners support the 
Navy's program.“ 

We recognize the terrible hazard of living 
next to ammunition piers,” the committee 
said, “and the only real alternatives are the 
Safety Zone Program (the $19.8 million pur- 
chase of 5,000 acres surrounding the pier 
complex including the town (or complete 
abandonment of the station.” 

Forecasting there is no possibility that 
the Navy will abandon the facility,” the com- 
mittee said, “acquisition of the safety zone 
is inevitable.” 

The assumption has beer. hotly contested 
by Congressman Waldie, who has proposed 
an alternative plan including the removal 
of two of the complex three piers to Roe 
Island, thus conforming the base to Naval 
safety regulations and making the acquisi- 
tion of the town unnecessary. 
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This plan has been, in turn, the subject of 
vociferous attack by the Navy Department 
as to cost and actual safety benefits, 

Capt. Thomas E. Eddy, commanding officer 
of the Naval Weapons Station, admitted re- 
cently “The hazard to the base personnel 
cannot be completely eliminated, but no 
waiver is necessary to operate the piers safely 
once the two mile buffer zone is established. 

“In other words,“ Capt. Eddy said in the 
base newspaper “there is no evidence that 
the separation of the ships at the piers or 
the length of the piers is inadequate.” 

CONCORD JEOPARDIZED 

Replying to Waldie’s plan, Capt. Eddy 
noted that the removal of two piers to Roe 
Island “would put Port Chicago on the edge 
of the two mile zone, thereby reducing, but 
not eliminating the hazard to the town. 

“However,” he continued “the location of a 
pier to the westward would not reduce the 
hazard to Concord and would include the 
refinery at Avon within the danger zone.” 

The commander also said the refinery is 
more susceptible to damage than the General 
Chemical Allied Chemical Corporation's sub- 
sidiary plant presently located within the 
two-mile zone surro the piers. The 
plant along with a large undeveloped parcel 
destined for plant expansion, has not been 
included in the appropriation for land ac- 
quisition to clear the safety zone for the 
Navy. 

v. A. Fink, manager of the General Chemi- 
cal installation, quite concerned about the 
Navy's plans for the area, stated his com- 
pany’s position in May. 

“Allied Chemical’s position awaits answers 
to four questions: 1. Do Armed Forces Ex- 
plosive Advisory Board criteria allow a chem- 
ical plant to remain in the two mile perime- 
ter? 2. If so, can they retain their vacant 
land? 3. If they can retain it, can they use 
it for expansion? 4. If they can use it, can 
other companies use it for satellite plants? 

One would conclude that the answer to all 
the above would be emphatically negative in 
light of the Navy's persistent efforts to clear 
the safety zone. However, the fact remains 
that General Chemical is not included in the 
authorization, much to the consternation of 
residents, General Chemical and Waldie. 

Allied’s plant manager has also chosen to 
reveal his personal position on the matter. 

“The problem at Port Chicago is not eco- 
nomic,” Fink said at a meeting of the Contra 
Costa Development Association, of which he 
is a director, “It deals with safety, which is 
a relative term and interpreted differently 
by opposing parties. It deals with uprooting 
people, moving them away from friends and 
neighbors—it deals with personal feelings 
and prejudices.” 

MORE THAN SAFETY 


Fink has hit at the crux of the matter at 
its most basic level. There is no dispute over 
the omnipresent danger to the hundreds of 
children attending the elementary school at 
Port Chicago and sitting daily behind plate 
glass windows in clear view of ship-loading 
operations a short distance away. 

A blast today, with the more sophisticated 
types of explosives being handled at the sta- 
tion, would surely wreak more damage than 
the 1944 tragedy. 

If it occurred in daytime, unlike the 1944 
blast, more persons would be caught on the 
streets, in the offices, in the schools. 

The Navy, in recognition of the danger at 
the Port Chicago school, has withdrawn all 
dependent children and placed them in other 
schools. 

No one, including Navy Officials, feels as 
though removal of the town of Port Chicago 
will guarantee the safety of Central Contra 
Costa. Why then do the Defense Department, 
the Congress and the people allow this 
menace to remain within eyesight of thou- 
sands of residents? 
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From the Contra Costa Times, Nov. 30, 1967] 


DESIRE FOR INDUSTRIAL SITE SPARKS DRIVE To 
Move Navy From County 


(By Robert A, Neuman) 


With all due respect to the much-honored 
defender of the seas, the United States Navy 
is not above using politics to see that de- 
sired results are achieved in non-military 
engagements. 

Indeed, political observers note with no 
little admiration the timing of the Navy's 
latest effort to clear a safety zone around 
the pier complex at Port Chicago. 

It has been thought that it was no coin- 
cidence that the request for funds for the 
zone came during the heat of the Vietnam 
conflict and with the full knowledge that 
the Concord Naval Weapons Station is re- 
puted to supply some 75 per cent of the 
munitions sent to the Far East. 

Nor is it considered a happenstance that 
this fourth and most recent effort to pur- 
chase the town of Port Chicago and the 
5,000 acres surrounding the docks came 
shortly after Rep. Jerome R. Waldie took 
office. As a freshman at the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with little in the way of political 
power in Washington, Waldie has had to 
fight an uphill battle to stave off the Navy's 
acquisition plan. 

Although he has deported himself with 
great skill, Congressman Waldie would be 
the first to admit that the groundwork of 
his predecessor, the late John F. Baldwin, 
did much to aid in gaining what success he 
has had in the year-long fight. 

Baldwin labored over much of his 12 years 
in the Congress on the question of the Navy 
and Port Chicago. 

Aided by the Contra Costa Development 
Association and county officials, he launched 
an all-out effort in the mid-50’s to remove 
the base from Contra Costa County entirely. 

His campaign included a bill introduced 
in Congress with the support of the entire 
California delegation which would have 
forced the Navy Department to find another 
site for the base. 

The Development Association’s role in the 
fight was not entirely without motive. It 
admittedly eyed the possibility of opening 
the 6,600 acres of prime industrial land to 
eager bidders. 


A CHANGED POSITION 


The Development Association, contracted 
by the county to enhance its industrial cli- 
mate and provide public relations, has be- 
come somewhat more restrained over the 
matter in recent years, perhaps acknowledg- 
ing the important economic role the Naval 
Weapons Station plays in the county. 

In 1957, however, with the moving of the 
ammunition depot a real possibility, the 
Development Association marshalled the 
county-wide effort to make it uncomfortable 
for the Navy. 

Then, as now, the Pacific Northwest was 
eyed as a possible alternative site for the 
installation. In all, there were four areas 
named as feasible locations. Two in Washing- 
ton and two in Oregon. 

The Development Association enlisted the 
aid of Senators Henry Jackson of Washing- 
ton and Richard Neuburger of Oregon in the 
cause. 

Willapa Harbor, Wash., near the cities of 
South Bend and Raymond south of Seattle, 
went as far as preparing an illustrated 25 
page booklet extolling the advantages of the 
area as a site for the ammunition facility. 

The Coos Bay area also was eager to gain 
the prize so maligned by Contra Costa 
County. But to no avail. Congress, studying 
the report of the Arthur Little Co. on alter- 
nate sites, ruled each would be so expensive 
so as to prohibit transfer of the base. 

Faced with the alternatives of closing the 
base, moving it to another location, main- 
taining it at its current status, combining it 
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with a proposed Army ammunition terminal 
in Solano County or acquisition of the land 
necessary to provide the two-mile buffer 
zone, the Congress in the late 1950's chose 
leaving the situation as it was, but calling 
for some’ study to be made to alleviate the 
problem. 

That decision, hardly decisive, has led to 
the continuance of the controversy until 
today, when, with the aid of emotions fanned 
by the war in Southeast Asia, the Congress 
is more likely to accede the Navy's wishes. 


ROLE OF THE WAR 


There can be no question that the conflict 
in Vietnam has detracted from the basic is- 
sues involved with the Concord Naval Weap- 
ons Station. No one, especially such a recog- 
nized student of politics as Congressman 
Waldie, could call for abandonment of the 
base in view of its mission in the present 
hostilities, Conversely, it is hardly likely that 
the Navy would have renewed its attempt 
to acquire more territory if the war had not 
been in full flower. 

Despite this seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacle, Waldie has mustered up the support 
of a number of influential private and gov- 
ernmental groups to back his plan to shift 
a part of the Port Chicago complex to a 
nearby island in Suisun Bay, thus sparing 
the beleaguered town from destruction. 

He has done so at considerable risk to his 
political stature, again because of the war. 
Some consider thwarting the Navy plan as 
tantamount to impeding the progress of the 
war, Waldie has vigorously denied such a 
contention. 

He has, however, pointed to the future 
when, hopefully, hostilities in Asia will be 
over and the urgent need for munitions di- 
minished greatly. 


THE ECONOMIC FACTORS 


Knowing that the Congress will be less 
inclined to vote an appropriation ranging 
anywhere from $20 million (the Navy's 
figures) to closer to $50 million (according 
to Navy opponents) for acquiring the land 
for the safety zone, Congressman Waldie 
is hoping to stall final action on the matter 
until the war is over. 

Proponents of the Navy’s remaining in 
Contra Costa County immediately cite the 
tremendous impact on the county’s economy 
by the presence of the base and its military 
and civilian payroll. 

The Naval Weapons Station now employs 
in excess of 3,000 civilian workers and has 
nine ships assigned to it. The payroll is esti- 
mated to be more than $50 million annually, 
making it one of the largest employers in the 
county. 

The effect of this payroll on the economy 
of the county is the subject of some dispute. 
It is a fact that nearly half of the work force 
has been hired within the past two years as 
a direct result of the Southeast Asia conflict. 

It would therefore be risky to assume that 
the level of payroll will remain stable or in- 
crease. 

It is also true that a large number of 
workers come from outside Contra Costa 
County and the resultant benefit to the 
economy of the county is not as great as the 
payroll figure indicates. 

Services contracted by the station do, how- 
ever, come largely from the surrounding area 
and are of direct benefit to its economy. 

Consideration of the above coupled with 
thoughts that displaced Port Chicagoans 
would relocate in Concord, prompted the 
Concord Chamber of Commerce Board of 
Directors to vote in support of the Navy 
position, although the Concord City Council 
chose not to take sides. 

As mentioned earlier, the fact that 6,600 
acres of prime industrial land are off the tax 
rolis has been and still is, considered by 
opponents as a strong argument for removal 
of the base. 
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The Navy has estimated the true market 
value of the desired area making up the 
safety zone, excluding the chemical plant, at 
$7 million. It is willing to pay a 25 per cent 
premium to owners as well as pay for ex- 
penses. 

Congressman Waldie, after conducting his 
own assessment, said a figure closer to $20 
million would be more realistic, despite 
Contra Costa Assessor's office figures sup- 
porting the Navy. 


THE TAX FACTOR 


An assessment report submitted to the 
Development association in 1957 by an out- 
of-county appraiser said the presence of the 
station “has depressed the value and pre- 
vented the normal development of the area.” 

The real estate appraiser admittedly from 
Port Chicago, who conducted the survey for 
Waldie went beyond the Congressman's esti- 
mate noting that industrial land was ap- 
praised at $3,000 to $4,000 an acre despite 
similar land in nearby Concord valued at 
$17,000 to $20,000 an acre. 

All of the above has much more relevance 
to the average Contra Costa taxpayer when 
considered as being a definite factor in the 
property tax. 

Although the Navy has placed a price tag 
of more than $100 million on the facility in 
the event it was to be moved, an independent 
appraiser has estimated the raw land, piers, 
rail lines, buildings and improvements would 
fetch about $40 million to $50 million on the 
market today. 

In 1957 the figure was $20 million and the 
appraiser reported he had a buyer eager to 
act on a purchase if the Navy moved. 

The City of Concord, which annexed some 
5,000 acres of the Naval Weapons Station 
effective November of 1966, would suddenly 
become a port city if the Navy moved and 
would have within its boundaries one of the 
prime industrial areas left in Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

It staggers the imagination to envision the 
industrial possibilities the 6,600 acres now 
occupied by the Navy would hold for Contra 
Costa County and the City of Concord. 

To the heavily taxed property owners of 
the Mt. Dialbo School District, the develop- 
ment of the property would be an unparal- 
leled boon. The same would be true for the 
county taxpayer. 

The Arthur Little Company report esti- 
mated cost of moving the station to the most 
acceptable alternate site as being in the 
neighborhood of $114 million and the cost 
of bringing up the present facility to meet 
all desired standards at $100 million. Both 
figures are low, it being nearly 10 years since 
the report was issued. 

Although a case can be constructed show- 
ing the economic feasibility of moving the 
base, with a resultant windfall to the econ- 
omy of Contra Costa, in addition to removing 
a threat to the safety of residents, the Navy 
is not about to leave the Bay Area free of 
an ammunition storage and transfer facility. 

Every effort to move in the past has been 
countered with the argument that ammuni- 
tion from ships heading for Hunters Point 
or Mare Island Naval Shipyards for repairs 
must be removed and stored, In other words, 
if the Naval Weapons Station is removed, the 
capabilities and usefulness of the shipyards 
would be jeopardized. A conclusion which 
strongly motivated Congressman Robert Leg- 
gett of Solano County to support the Navy 
in its difference of opinion with Contra 
Costa’s Rep. Waldie. 

It appears as if the Naval Weapons Sta- 
tion, much like other incompatible military 
facilities located around the nation, is 
destined to be a permanent fixture. 

A community ridding itself of such a base 
would set a precedent in the history of such 
conflicts. The military has powerful friends. 

Yet there are alternatives, including 
Waldie's, which would make the presence 
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of the station more palatable to Contra Costa 
County and much safer for the residents. 
These alternatives are short of total removal, 
are expensive and somewhat inconvenient 
for the Navy. But then, who are they working 
for? 


From the Contra Costa Times, Dec. 1, 1967] 


Nava STATION REMOVAL CALLED BEST 
SOLUTION 


(Eorron's Nore—This is the last in a 
series of articles by Times News Bureau Chief 
Robert A. Neuman on the controversial loca- 
tion of the Concord Naval Weapons Station. 
A final determination on the matter is ex- 
pected in the near future.) 


(By Robert A. Neuman) 


In 1956 the Department of the Navy re- 
leased engineering criteria for a West Coast 
ammunition storage and outloading facility. 

The requirements included a total land 
area of approximately 15,000 acres, three out- 
loading piers 1,500 feet long each accom- 
modating two ships and having depths of 35 
feet alongside two of the piers and 42 feet 
alongside the third. 

The specifications also called for an ap- 
proach channel of 42 feet and overhead clear- 
ance to permit the passage of the largest of 
the Navy's combat ships. 

The Navy also noted that the ideal facility 
would include an air strip accommodating 
the largest air transports and a sinking basin 
in the vicinity of the piers for sinking a 
ship which has caught fire. 

That, the Navy said, was the ideal. It 
evidently wasn’t very serious about reaching 
that lofty goal if one is to look at what it 
settled for at Port Chicago and the Concord 
Naval Weapons Station. 


BASE “TOO SMALL” 


The base is admittedly too small to con- 
tinue optimum operations without obtain- 
ing a waiver from the Secretary of the Navy. 
The Concord NWS piers are too short, too 
close together and do not meet the require- 
ments for either depth, clearance or sinking 
basin 


The latter deficiency has been the subject 
of criticism from the Coast Guard as well as 
the operators of upstream ports at Sacra- 
mento and Stockton. The two ports were 
somewhat shocked recently to learn that the 
Navy considered the narrow deep water ship 
channel linking them with the Pacific Ocean 
as its sinking basin. 

The director of the Port of Sacramento 
wrote in protest to Capt. T. E. Eddy, com- 
mander of the Concord NWS, noting that 

of a ship in the channel could effec- 
tively block the port's operations for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

With such an obviously deficient facility, 
then, why is the Navy so relentless in resist- 
ing any and all efforts to alleviate the safety 
hazards inherent in its present operations? Is 
it pride or stubbornness? Is it out of disre- 
gard for its neighbors? Or is it out of the cold 
knowledge that an economy-minded Con- 
gress isn’t likely to spend the more than $100 
million necessary to bring the base into 
compliance with safety standards or remove 
it to another location? 


RESIDENTS “WEARY” 


Port Chicago residents living in the shad- 
ow of the piers, many who experienced that 
horrible night of July 17, 1944, are weary 
of the repeated promises of the Congress to 
give the matter all due consideration, and 
then to take no positive action either to sat- 
isfy their appeals to rid the community of 
the menace of explosion or move them out 
with just compensation. 

When, in 1957, the report of the Arthur D. 
Little Company was made known, the people 
of Port Chicago saw at least some solution 
to the nagging problem which had depressed 
property values, made financing of new 
homes and construction difficult, if not im- 
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possible to obtain, and had discouraged in- 
dustrial development in the area. 
THE LITTLE CO. REPORT 

They were to be disappointed yet again. 

The Little Company, in preparing the re- 
port, surveyed some 37 possible sites for re- 
location of the base. Of those, five were se- 
lected as meeting the requirements mention- 
ed earlier, including Port Chicago-Concord. 

The cost ranged from $40 million to bring 
the existing facility into compliance, leaving 
however, some of the safety problems unre- 
solved, up to an estimated $147 million for 
the development of Tubbs Island in Solano 
County. The first figure is the subject of 
dispute. 

Other alternatives were a joint move with 
the Army to an area near Collinsville in 
Solano County or two sites on Puget Sound 
in the State of Washington. 


MOST FEASIBLE SITE 


After studying the Little Report, the Navy 
concluded that the choice of remaining at 
Port Chicago was the most feasible, as long 
as it was able to acquire the land needed fora 
safety zone around the docks. 

This it has not been able to accomplish. 

Even with the acquisition plan now pend- 
ing before the Congress, the complete safety 
zone would not be available. The Navy has 
deferred purchase of the industrial complex 
at Nichols which some say would cost an ad- 
ditional $40 to $50 million, in addition to the 
$19.8 million appropriated to buy the town 
of Port Chicago and some surrounding acre- 


Thus the land acquisition cost alone could 
be as high as $70 million and still the Con- 
cord Naval Weapons Station, because of de- 
ficiencies at the piers themselves, and the 
problems incurred with the narrow ship 
channel to the Bay, would still be grossly de- 
ficient and would remain a hazard to nearby 
cities and shoreline communities along the 
channel route of ammunition ships. 


THE WALDIE PLAN 


Congressman Jerome R. Waldie, who 
reacted swiftly to the first announcement 
early this year that the Navy was again seek- 
ing the safety zone at Port Chicago, has 
proposed an alternate plan he contends will 
neither cost as much as the Navy’s ultimate 
land acquisition and will bring the present 
facility up to minimum safety standards. 

Waldie’s plan includes removal of two of 
the present three mainland piers to Roe 
Island in Suisun Bay. One of the on shore 
piers will remain in operation at reduced 
capacity thus allowing the town of Port Chi- 
cago and the costly industrial complex at 
Nichols to remain, and allowing the open 
land now clouded by the Navy presence to de- 
velop at a rate equal to the rest of the coun- 
ty’s prime industrial land. 

The Roe Island plan would call for con- 
struction of a causeway or low-level rail 
bridge to the island for ammunition-laden 
rail cars to reach the piers. It would pro- 
vide piers of adequate separation and length 
to handle maximum amounts of explosives. 

Congressman Waldie has estimated cost of 
the plan at $30 million, a figure Navy officials 
have indicated to be only half of the real 
cost. 

Other Navy objections include the provi- 
sion for the causeway and the fact that the 
hazard from explosion to Port Chicago is 
only reduced, not eliminated. 

Objection to the Waldie Plan has also 
come from Solano County interests hesitant 
over any move to locate the piers closer to 
the Solano shore and the new refinery at 
Benicia. 

The Suisun Soil Conservation District has 
said that dredging and construction in con- 
junction with the Waldie Plan would dis- 
rupt water quality and wildlife of the area. 

Another objection to the Waldie Plan is 
that a causeway or low-level bridge would 
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require yet another lift or draw bridge over 
the ship channel to Stockton, Pittsburg and 
Sacramento. 

The bridge was dismissed by the Army 
Corps of Engineers as no hindrance to plans 
to deepen and widen the channel in the 
future. 

But aside from sparing Port Chicago, the 
Waldie Plan would not provide a total solu- 
tion to the problem inherent with the loca- 
tion of the Naval Weapons Station. 


TUBBS ISLAND PLAN 


The relocation of the Naval Weapons Sta- 
tion to Tubbs Island on San Pablo Bay in 
Solano County has the favor of persons 
acquainted with the danger to shoreline 
cities from the possibility of collision be- 
tween an ammunition ship and one of the 
large number of petroleum ships traveling 
to docks near Martinez. 

Tubbs Island also was highly recommended 
in the Little Report because of its isolated 
position, which is unlikely to change, rela- 
tively low cost purchase and access to deep 
water allowing the largest of navy ships to 
discharge explosives without having to load 
and unload on barges. 

Following release of the Little Study in 
1957 Rear Adm. E. C. Stephen of the Navy 
Department admitted Tubbs Island, “meets 
all safety criteria and is the only site in the 
San Francisco Bay Area that could con- 
ceivably service large modern naval vessels 
directly without resorting to barging ammu- 
nition to an explosives anchorage.” 

Navy opposition, however, was leveled at 
two main drawbacks. The Tubbs Island site 
does not have rail facilities of any kind, 
much less of the nature of those at Port 
Chicago and the deep channel to piers would 
have to be constantly dredged to prevent 
silting. 

These, of course, were added to the objec- 
tion to the ultimate cost of development 
which in 1957 was figured at $147 million. 

At that time Solano County officials were 
mixed on the advisability of locating such a 
facility off their shores. Today the opposition 
would probably be more organized. 

Capt. Henry W. Simonsen, former presi- 
dent of the Bay Pilots Association, said that 
Tubbs Island remains today “the most fa- 
vorable solution to the problem of the Naval 
Weapons Station location.” 

Noting that the latest trend in commercial 
shipping is to containerization, the preload- 
ing of ship cargo in truck-borne containers 
which are then transferred into container 
holds on specially designed ships, Simonsen 
said that the Navy should seriously consider 
doing the same in its ammunition loading 
operations, 

Simonsen suggests that. Tubbs Island, if 
connected by truck-rail causeway to the So- 
lano County mainland, would be an ideal 
site for such a container-ship facility. 

He notes that prepackaging explosives in 
truck-borne containers at the factory would 
greatly reduce risk of accident, ease handling 
and would be highly efficient. 


PARTIAL REMOVAL 


In the joint Senate-House Conference re- 
port authorizing funds for acquisition of 
Port Chicago, the conferees called for the 
Defense Department to study alternatives 
including the moving of piers to Roe Island 
and the partial removal of the facility to the 
Northwest, possible at the present ammuni- 
ion terminal a Bangor, Wash. 

Sen. Henry Jackson of Washington, a mem- 
ber of the Senate committee acting on the 
authorization, noted that the ultimate cost of 
purchasing the 5,021 acres for the safety zone 
would amount to more than the $19.8 million 
indicated. 

“I venture to say,” Sen. Jackson told the 
committee, that if the Navy is to comply 
with existing regulations as to safety in han- 
dling ammunition it might come to $60 to $80 
million.” 
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“T want to make it clear,” Jackson told the 
committee, “that estimates are always mis- 
leading, This, the $19.8 million appropriation, 
is only a downpayment on the problem.” 

Jackson’s gloomy forecast of the cost of the 
safety zone, including the three chemical 
plants at Nichols, is an accurate one, how- 
ever, and one which has not been discussed 
with candor by local Navy officials. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The case for moving the Navy from the 
Concord Naval Weapons Station would seem 
to be topheavy with favorable argument. The 
constant hazard to life and property heads 
the list. The base is hopelessly deficient in 
the face of safety criteria set by the Navy 
itself. It is a drain on the county’s economy, 
more so if the 5,000 acres sought for the safe- 
ty zone are given to the Navy. And there is 
the human factor. 

The removal of the town of Port Chicago 
will cap nearly 25 years of injustice to its 
residents and property owners. Port Chicago 
has been denied the opportunity to grow in 
size and value comparable with the rest of 
Contra Costa. The Navy plan to compensate 
owners at least 25 percent above fair market 
value doesn’t take into consideration the de- 
pressed value of property due to the presence 
of the base. 

And if, as a highly respected senator and 
the Arthur D. Little Co. report suggest, the 
cost. of land acquisition and pier improve- 
ments to bring the Naval Weapons Station 
up to the minimum safety standards is close 
to $100 million, would it not be wise to either 
partially cut down the local facility’s capac- 
ity or remove it totally at nearly the same 
cost, or even less? 

Would not the sheer size of the figure above 
warrant a new look at the Tubbs Island pro- 
posal? 

Should not the Navy reveal the true ulti- 
mate cost of bringing the Port Chicago base 
up to minimum standards, including the ad- 
mission that the present appropriation of 
$19.8 million is only “a down payment” on 
the proposed 5,021 acre safety zone. 

It boils down to the cold fact that the 
Navy rushed headlong into a great error in 
locating the ammunition facility at Port 

in 1942. It compounded the error 
with subsequent land acquisition and seeks 
to enlarge it even now. 

Due to the present wartime need, the Navy 
cannot be expected to immediately remove 
a facility supplying the front with some 70 
percent of its munitions, but it can be hoped 
that the Navy can put aside its destructive 
pride and consider the alternatives, make the 
base safe, remove the economic depressant on 
the community of Port Chicago, and above 
all, be truthful as to costs, risk and re- 
sponsibility. 

If a report of alternatives to the acquisi- 
tion is issued to the Congress this week by 
the Department of Defense, as was an- 
nounced, it will be a shabby injustice. It will 
be a study of alternatives with nothing new, 
for it has been less than two months since 
the Congress called for an “intensive review 
of the alternatives.” 

It can only be hoped that the interests of 

Contra Costa County are not subjected to 
such a sham, an insult to those affected by 
the Navy's presence. 
It the Department of Defense pursues this 
insult and does crank out the quick review 
of alternatives showing continuance of the 
present base at present capacity with pres- 
ent risk, it can only be hoped that it will 
not take another tragedy like the one of 
July 17, 1944 to show the Navy its error. 

It can only be hoped. 


From the Contra Costa Times, Dec. 3, 1967] 
Port CHICAGO: BETTER GONE THAN BE 
EXPANDED 

During the past four days the Times has 
been carrying a series called “The Case for 
Moving the Navy.” 
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There is such a case for removal of the 
Naval Weapons Station at Concord and Port 
Chicago: 

There is also cause for its remaining here, 
especially during the Southeast Asia crisis. 
But will that crisis persist? Will there be 
such need in a year or two? 

The Navy plans to acquire 5,021 more acres 
for the safety zone around its Port Chicago 
docks. This will bring its total holdings to 
nearly 12,000 acres. It is an enormous drain 
on the county tax base. 

Congressman Jerome Waldie has warned 
that a review of alternatives to the planned 
acquisition may be forthcoming in the next 
few days, following a Defense Department 
study of only two months. 

We certainly hope that the review is a 
just one and not a coverup to cloak the ac- 
quisition in a mantle of fairness. 

Thousands of Contra Costans daily live in 
great peril both from the station itself and 
the constant ship traffic in the narrow chan- 
nel to San Francisco Bay. 

Out of fairness to these thousands and to 
the economy of the county, we fervently 
hope the Navy and the Congress assess the 
alternatives and remove this constant dan- 
ger from our county. If not immediately, 
and we can well understand why, then in 
the near future. 

We cannot live together. This was proved 
on July 17, 1944 and we hope that it does 
not have to be proven again. 


[From the Pittsburg Post-Dispatch, 
Nov. 29, 1967] 


Tue “EXHAUSTIVE STUDY” 


Another verbal clash over the Navy’s deter- 
mination to buy up the town of Port Chicago 
has been touched off with word that “ex- 
haustive study” of alternatives required by 
Congress of the Defense Department, will be 
finished by month's end. 

Judging from his remarks, Concord Weap- 
ons Station’s commanding officer is appalled 
that Cong. Jerome Waldie looks with sus- 
picion at a government branch which can 
conclude a study in a month's time. 

So do we. 

And, whether it is poker-faced humor or 
plain naivete is unclear. But apparently to 
clinch the “sincerity” of this study, the cap- 
tain adds that if it is not made in sufficient 
depth, the Defense Department can be ex- 
pected to require further exploration. 

With the Navy putting on the pressure 
from Washington, D.C., to the west coast, 
it is not likely the Defense Department is 
going to break its back studying alterna- 
tives. 

The exchange of words among a Washing- 
ton admiral who, while here for a holiday 
speech, supported buying the town; the 
Antioch congressman; the Defense Depart- 
ment's assistant secretary, and the higher 
echelon of the local station, leaves us with 
the uncomfortable conviction the “study” 
is no more than a gesture. 

Nor do we find anything extraordinary 
in Cong. Waldie’s implication the military 
may be expected to enjoy greater access to 
Defense Department ears than, for example, 
the people in Port Chicago who face evic- 
tion. 

In short, this appears to be a situation 
in which a bulldogged, insistent Navy is dead 
set on acquiring the town, justifying both 
the intensity of its efforts as well as the 
speed of the defense study with the myth 
of safety. 

And a myth it is indeed. The Navy is hell- 
bent on “protecting” 3400 people in Port 
Chicago but it continues to ignore the safety 
of its own workers on the piers (where all 
deaths occurred in the 1944 explosion), that 
of employes at the nearby chemical firm 
which will be allowed to remain (there are 
not enough funds to buy it) and, while 
this has been painstakingly ignored, the 
safety of thousands in Pittsburg, Martinez 
and Concord. 
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Two of those towns—Pittsburg and Mar- 
tinez—suffered extensive damage in 1944. 
Yet the Navy, while declining to talk about 
its existing, sub-standard pier condition 
which is a very real hazard, ignores what 
happened here and in the county seat and, 
in the same breath, estimates another explo- 
sion would be three times greater. 

With this in mind, it is all but impossible 
to understand the military attitude. It is 
difficult even to credit the Navy with a mis- 
guided, overzealous effort to assure a safety 
barrier. 

Bluntly, we think this is no more than 
the military’s typical inability to move off 
a position, once it is taken. It has wanted 
Port Chicago out of the path for years, it has 
almost $20 million now to do the job and 
it does not want to be deterred by logic. 


INCREDIBLE OTEPKA CASE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
pertinent material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, as each step 
of the Otepka case is reached, it becomes 
more incredible. There seems no end to 
the injustice and cruelty the State De- 
partment will try to heap upon Otto F. 
Otepka. 

The crime: He told the truth to Con- 
gress, and then produced three docu- 
ments to prove he was telling the truth 
and to prove that his boss, John F. 
Reilly, was a liar. 

Now we have a report from a State 
Department hearing officer that declares 
that this is insubordination. The finding 
of hearing officer Edward Dragon is what 
we should have expected. The secrecy 
imposed upon the hearing was arbitrary 
and without justification. It was what 
we would expect of a Nazi gestapo or the 
Kremlin. 

In Kremlin style, the State Depart- 
ment insisted that Dragon, a man under 
the State Department discipline, be the 
hearing officer. The result is what one 
would expect from such a “rigged” 
setup—a finding against Otepka—a find- 
ing that there were no extenuating cir- 
cumstances in the 18 cases of security 
laxity Otepka was trying to bring to the 
attention of Congress. 

Dragon also made the incredible find- 
ing that no conspiracy to “get Otepka“ 
existed in the State Department. Dragon 
failed to note the unauthorized and il- 
legal wiretapping and eavesdropping by 
Reilly and others. Dragon failed to note 
that Reilly and two others lied under 
oath about this illegal and unauthorized 
wiretapping and eavesdropping. 

Dragon failed to note that the State 
Department legal office and other high 
State Department officials were involved 
in trying to hide this sordid activity from 
Congress. Nor did he note that the State 
Department took no disciplinary action 
against the liars, the wiretappers, and 
the assorted variety of security violators 
as justification for Otepka producing the 
records necessary to prove he was truth- 
ful in his testimony before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. 

It is a sorry day for Congress and for 
this Nation when secret hearings before 
a handpicked selected hearing officer 
can be used to persecute a man for sim- 
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ply cooperating with Congress in mat- 
ters involving national security. If the 
State Department can get by with this 
outrageous act then no witness can feel 
free to testify before committees of Con- 
gress. Next, we will see if the Secretary 
of State will give his personal endorse- 
ment to these sordid acts. 

An article by Clark R. Mollenhoff, from 
the December 8, 1967, Des Moines Reg- 
ister, follows: 

FINDS OrerKa GUILTY, Case GOES To Rusk 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A State Department 
hearing officer has ruled that former chief 
security evaluator Otto F. Otepka was guilty 
of “insubordination” in giving three docu- 
ments to Congress to prove he was telling the 
truth about laxity on security matters. 

The Register obtained Thursday a copy of 
the still-secret report by Edward Dragon, the 
hearing officer; Dragon submitted the report 
to Secretary of State Dean Rusk Tuesday. 
Rusk has five working days to determine 
whether Otepka will be fired or whether other 
disciplinary action will be taken. 

Dragon found there was no State Depart- 
ment “conspiracy” to fire Otepka for insist- 
ing upon high security standards. 

He did find that Otepka had been subjected 
to an extensive pattern of harassment, but 
ruled that it was not a conspiracy. 

Dragon did not note in his report that 
John F. Reilly, former deputy assistant sec- 
retary of state, had admitted under oath be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee that he and 
others were engaged in a “get Otepka” move- 
ment. 

Also, Dragon did not comment on testi- 
mony by Reilly and Elmer Dewey Hill, an 
electronics expert, admitting they engaged in 
illegal and unauthorized wiretapping and 
eavesdropping on Otepka’s State Department 
telephone. 

Otepka and his lawyer, Roger Robb, have 
emphasized that the wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping were the most important aspects of 
the alleged conspiracy. 

Otepka and Robb had objected to the ap- 
pointment of Dragon as a hearing officer prior 
to the hearing. 

They argued that Dragon, a career State 
Department employe, is under the discipline 
of Secretary of State Dean Rusk and was 
unlikely to be objective in reviewing the evi- 
dence. 

REQUESTED ANOTHER 

Otepka had requested a hearing officer 
from outside the State Department. 

The State Department has brought no 
charges against Reilly and Hill. By con- 
trast, it has been aggressive in trying to fire 
Otepka for telling the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee about “laxity” in the 
State Department’s security division. 

n conceded that Otepka had de- 
livered the three documents to the subcom- 
mittee as proof that he was telling the truth, 
and that Reilly, Otepka's superior, had given 
untruthful and inaccurate testimony under 
oath. 

But Dragon found no fault with the pro- 
cedure under which Reilly then filed charges 
of insubordination against Otepka for failing 
to obtain his approval before delivering the 
documents to the Senate subcommittee. 

Dragon related that Subcommittee Coun- 
sel J. G. Sourwine had called Otepka’s atten- 
tion to the fact that there were discrep- 
ancies between his testimony and that given 
by Reilly. 

“PUT UP OR SHUT UP” 

Dragon said Sourwine did not request 
specific documents, but told Otepka “to put 
up or shut up” on improving the points at 
issue in the testimony. 

Dragon said a directive issued on Mar. 13, 
1948, by President Harry Truman prohibits 
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executive branch employes from producing 
certain personnel papers for committees of 
Congress unless they have had specific ap- 
proval. 

In this case, Dragon stated, Otepka ad- 
mitted he delivered the documents to Sour- 
wine and admitted he had not sought Reil- 
Iy's approval. Under these conditions, 
Dragon indicated, there could be no ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

Dragon rejected Otepka’s contention that 
the State Department had condoned mis- 
conduct and breaches of regulations of a 
more serious nature. 

Dragon said the action of the State De- 
partment on other cases “is immaterial” to 
the ruling in this case. 

He said actions in other cases could be 
taken into account by Secretary Rusk in de- 
termining whether Otepka’s actions warrant 
dismissal from the department or other dis- 
cipline. 

Regardless of Rusk’s ruling, it is almost 
certain that Otepka will appeal the case to 
the federal courts. 


LET’S BAN STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, this would be an excellent time, 
this week, for the Attorney General to 
make a public announcement that when- 
ever Stokely Carmichael reenters the 
United States he will be prosecuted for 
sedition. 

Carmichael’s brand of revolutionary 
action should not be considered as the 
work of one man alone. He represents a 
good part of it by himself, but others like 
him are an important part of America’s 
problem today. 

And as long as they are all able to 
flaunt their defiance in the face of re- 
sponsible Americans without any sign of 
concern from the Department of Justice, 
they all are encouraged to proceed with 
their troublemaking. 

Prosecution of Carmichael would put 
this group on notice that there are limits 
to how far they can be allowed to go on 
undermining democracy. 

I wrote the Attorney General last week, 
after Carmichael delivered a speech in 
Paris calling for the defeat of the United 
States in Vietnam and indicating his in- 
tention to return to this country. I re- 
ferred to my suggestions of last spring 
when I first asked the Attorney General 
to act when Carmichael announced in 
Alabama that he was going to pay no at- 
tention to the laws of the land, and when 
he encouraged young men to refuse to 
serve in our Armed Forces. 

The Attorney General’s office said then 
that Carmichael would not be prosecuted 
because the young firebrand had not gone 
far enough to warrant any action against 
him 


Since then Carmichael has been in 
Cuba where Fidel Castro paraded him in 
front of a big conference of Communist 
revolutionaries from many parts of the 
world. It was like the proud young stu- 
dent coming back to the praise and fur- 
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ther encouragement from the master 
revolutionary. 

Then Carmichael turned up in North 
Vietnam where he associated himself 
with the guerrilla terrorism tactics of Ho 
Chi Minh. And he went to Algeria for 
discussions with some of the real master 
revolutionaries. 

Sedition is defined as the promotion of 
discontent against the legal authority: 
the encouragement to defy allegiance so 
as to betray one’s own country to the 
enemy. 

In my view there are good laws on the 
books to warrant prosecution of Car- 
michael for sedition. In my letter to the 
Attorney General last week I suggested 
that if he feels new laws are needed that 
he recommend them to Congress so that 
we can proceed to provide them. 

The Attorney General is said to feel 
that prosecution of Carmichael would 
make a martyr of him and so would help 
him. 


It may be that Carmichael himself be- 
lieves that in the role of a martyr he 
would be more effective in his revolution- 
ary efforts, He enjoys notoriety. 

But responsible people in all corners 
of America already tend to reject Car- 
michael, and need only Government ac- 
tion against him to confirm their posi- 
tion. But more important than that is 
the effect this action would have on the 
whole spectrum of revolutionary and 
semirevolutionary mentality today. 

The rights of free speech and free as- 
sembly must be protected. But they must 
not be abused to the extent of treason. 
And the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government today has a very real 
and vital responsibility to drdw the dis- 
tinction. 

The reason they have this responsibil- 
ity is that serious efforts are being made 
to paint revolution in the colors of free 
speech and thereby to confuse the people 
and paralyze the Government. 

Revolutionaries thrive on government 
inaction. The agitators will go just as 
far as they are permitted to go. They de- 
liberately seek the kind of Government 
paralysis which today exists. 

The movement gathers strength while 
the high-powered lawyers at the Justice 
Department debate the meaning of in- 
surrection and the first amendment. 

We do need to protect the rights of 
American citizens under the Constitu- 
tion, But we badly need executive branch 
leadership in recognizing major attempts 
to sweep away our whole system of demo- 
cratic government which stands to pro- 
tect those rights. 

We badly need leadership in expos- 
ing the revolutionaries and their motives 
to the people through enforcement of the 
existing laws. And we lack that leader- 
ship today. 


THE LATE DALE BERTHOUS, A 
VALIANT AMERICAN 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, with 
draft-card burners and draft protesters 
getting the headlines, you will be com- 
forted, I know, to learn that love of coun- 
try still exists. This afternoon at 2:30, 
Sp4c. Dale Berthoux, U.S. Army, one of 
niy constituents, will be buried at Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

He is one of the great patriots of the 
war. At the age of 31, having already 
served his country for 2 years on active 
duty and for 6 years in the Reserves, this 
young citizen volunteered to his selective 
service board for service again. 

At the time of his enlistment he was 
an elected commissioner of the city of 
Jerseyville, 11., and profitably employed 
in a sales position. Previous to that he 
had been on the staff of the Democrat- 
News in Jerseyville. He was married and 
had a fine home. 

In short, he had a comfortable, happy 
life in Jerseyville and every material rea- 
son to let others assume military respon- 
sibilities. 

Nevertheless, he felt called to serve 
again. He wanted to serve in the front- 
lines in Vietnam, and he did. He was in- 
volved in the hard fighting on Thanks- 
giving Day this year when Hill 875 in 
Vietnam was taken by US. forces. On 
Sunday evening, November 26, near 
Dakto, he was killed in action. At that 
time he was attached to the 173d Air- 
borne Division. 

His body was brought to Washington 
for burial. In the presence of his widow; 
his mother, Mrs. Paul Berthoux; his 
brother, Dann; his sister, Mrs. Phil Shel- 
ton, and her husband; and his widow’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Johnston, 
all of Jerseyville; and his brother, Duane, 
Fairfield, Calif., Private Berthoux joined 
today the great patriots of many battles 
and many wars at Arlington Cemetery. 

Here is a letter I received a year ago, 
in behalf of Private Berthoux, which tells 
eloquently the motivation which led him 
to Arlington: 

NOVEMBER 17, 1966. 


Re Pvt. Dale P. Berthoux, US55467165, 4th 
Pit., Co. “B”, ist Bn. 61st Inf., Fort Car- 
son, Colo. 

Representative PAUL FINDLEY, 

Congressional Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a former precinct commit- 
teeman and Secretary of the Jersey County 
Republican Central Committee, a former Ma- 
rine, and as Executive officer of the Jersey 
Savings and Loan, I am requesting your help 
through the influence of your high office. 

One of my close friends and a native of 
Jersey County, Illinois, now Pvt. Dale P. Ber- 
thoux, United States Army, is a very unique 
person in a very unusual situation, Pvt. Ber- 
thoux is a very rare individual indeed, be- 
cause in my opinion, he is a true patriot. 

Pvt. Berthoux on October 4, 1966, volun- 
teered for service to his country through the 
local draft board for service in the United 
States Army. This, as such, may not seem to 
you to be unusual until the following facts 
are pointed out: 

1. Pyt. Berthoux is 31 years of age. 

2. He had already completed his military 
obligation by serving 2 years of active duty 
and 6 years in the reserves. 

3. He resigned his elected position as one 
of the four Commissioners of the City of 
Jerseyville, Illinois. 

4. He resigned his position as a salaried 
representative of one of the larger photo- 
graphic supply houses in the Midwest. 
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5. Most important of all; he left behind a 
wonderful wife and a beautiful home, 

6. He suffered from varied and sundry spec- 
ulations concerning his action. 

Knowing Pvt. Berthoux as I do and from 
my intimate conversations with him, his sole 
purpose and his aim in volunteering his serv- 
ices is to set an example for the young peo- 
ple of this community, this State, and this 
Nation. He is (as many people are) con- 
cerned about some of our young men who: 

1. Publicly burn their draft cards. 

2. Get married for the sole purpose of 
avoiding service to their country. 

3. Purposely get into trouble, again for 
the sole purpose of avoiding the draft. 

He is also very concerned, as many of us 
are, about the growing attitude that patriot- 
ism is passe and to be ridiculed. 

I, therefore am requesting, because of his 
actions and the motives behind them, your 
help in obtaining a waiver for him as to his 
age to enable him to attend Army Flight 
Officers’ Training. This young man, I believe, 
should even deserve direct commissioning be- 
cause of the fine and brave action he has 
taken. I also believe that his action should 
be made known to the people of this Nation. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN. 


DECISION IN UNITED STATES 
AGAINST ROBEL A TRAGEDY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
to an important decision today handed 
down by the Supreme Court—United 
States against Robel. I was dismayed to 
hear that the Court has declared an 
important section of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act unconstitutional. The 
Court now tells us that we cannot make 
it unlawful for any member of a Com- 
munist organization to engage in any 
employment in any defense facility. The 
Court feels that we have violated free- 
dom of association by so trying to curb 
sabotage and spying in our defense facili- 
ties. 

The people of this country have been 
patient with the Court in the past, 
although they have had good reason to 
question its decisions which appear to 
them to go easy on criminals and Com- 
munists, but I doubt that this decision 
will be met with the same patience. 

To quote one part of this decision, 
written by Chief Justice Warren, the 
Court says: 

It is made irrelevant to the statute’s oper- 
ation that an individual may be a passive 
or inactive member of a designated organi- 
zation, that he may be unaware of the 
organization's unlawful aims, or that he may 
disagree with those unlawful aims. 

Communists know what the aims of 
their organization are, and their mem- 
bership is surely an affirmation of con- 
sent as well as a method of support for 
those goals. They surely are not unaware 
that the aims of the Communist Party 
are unlawful and dangerous to the se- 
curity of our country. The Court admits 
the objectives of the Communists are 
unlawful, but it declares that just be- 
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cause one belongs to an organization 
which conspires against the Government 
of the United States does not mean that 
he agrees with its unlawful aims. This 
is what the Court says is guilt by associa- 
tion. I disagree. 

I have today been in contact with the 
Department of Defense about what 
needs to be done to provide adequate 
protection for our defense establish- 
ments in view of this decision. I hope my 
colleagues will join me in drafting and 
passing legislation by the early part of 
next year to fill the vacuum left by this 
decision. I will shortly have a bill in this 
area in which I would welcome cospon- 
sors in the House. 


IMPACT OF COPPER IMPORTS 


Mr. OLSEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, an interpre- 
tation of the latest data from BDSA— 
Department of Commerce, on the import 
of copper raw material—ore concen- 
trated material, blister, and refined 
copper—indicates the following: Where- 
as the first quarter report of 1966 impor- 
tation of copper was 120,000 short tons, 
the figure increased to 175,000 short tons 
in December of 1966. This shows an ac- 
cumulation of inventory by both domestic 
producer and consumer industries as a 
precaution against a possible strike and/ 
or possible price increases. 

The average import of copper raw ma- 
terial in 1966 was approximately 140,000 
short tons per quarter. Beginning in the 
first quarter of 1967, imports held at the 
140,000 short-ton level. However, in the 
second quarter of 1967 this figure in- 
creased to 154,500 short tons. The star- 
tling fact, however, is that during Octo- 
ber of 1967 the import of raw copper in- 
creased to 60,892 short tons and, when 
projected on this basis for the fourth 
quarter of 1967, it will be 180,000 short 
tons, the largest figure for these imports 
in the last 2 years, This bears out charges 
made by the mayor and city council of 
Butte, Mont., and the unions that the 
importation of copper raw materials has 
increased sharply in recent months. 

I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues the grave impact that these im- 
ports are having not just on the State of 
Montana and the other copper-produe- 
ing States, but on our Nation and its 
economy as well. We have discussed in 
this body the dangers of inflation, and I 
have discussed my concern for the em- 
ployees who have been on strike against 
the copper companies since July 15, a 
total of 149 days on this December 11. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
call to the attention of my distinguished 
colleagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and its distinguished chairman, 
Witsur Mitts, who has given careful 
attention to the subject of inflation and 
the drain of our gold reserves from the 
impact of these imports. The cost of these 
imports has been averaging between 60- 
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65 cents per pound, while the domestic 
price is 38 cents per pound. This situa- 
tion has created a drain on the dollar. It 
is inflationary, damaging to our national 
economy, and particularly damaging to 
the striking workers and to the industry. 

Mr. Speaker, my concern for the strik- 
ers and the fact that negotiations have 
not been carried on has prompted me to 
write to the President, urging him to ap- 
point a special board of inquiry to look 
into the copper strike. 

I insert in the Recor at this point an 
article by Robert Walker in the New 
York Times. This fine article points out 
an additional aspect of this situation: 
That buyers are substituting other 
metals, when possible, because of the 
shortage of copper. This, too, will surely 
be harmful to copper companies and 
workers as well. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR COPPER GAIN GROUND 

(By Robert Walker) 

“Maybe you’d better forget about copper 
and ship us aluminum instead.” 

Reactions like this are increasingly evident 
among buyers of wire, cable and other prod- 
ucts in which copper and aluminum compete 
for the market, industry sources observed in 
recent weeks. 

The growing tendency to find substitutes 
for copper is only one of several symptoms 
of a strike in domestic copper mines, smelt- 
ers and refineries that began July 15, closing 
about 90 per cent of American capacity. 

In addition, prices for foreign copper have 
risen, driving the prices of brass-mill prod- 
ucts higher. Many copper-and-brass fabri- 
cating operations—not themselves struck— 
have nevertheless been forced to shut down 
for lack of raw materials. 

NO SETTLEMENT SEEN 

A settlement of the 19-week strike was 
nowhere in sight last weex. The United 
Steelworkers—bargaining for its own mem- 
bers and those of several other unions in 
the copper industry—and the major copper 
producers were reported to be far apart on 
two basic issues. 

One was wages, and the other—probably 
destined to be more troublesome—was a 
union demand for company-wide bargaining 
with each of the producers. Traditionally, 
copper settlements have been reached mine 
by mine and smelter by smelter. 

Company spokesmen charged that the 
eventual aim of the Steelworkers was to 
achieve simultaneous contract expiration 
dates at all the facilities of each company, 
enabling the union finally to bargain for 
one contract with the whole industry under 
the threat of a blanket, national strike. 

Spokesmen for the copper producers last 
week discounted reports from Washington 
that the Administration would move for an 
injunction to halt the strike under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

PRICE INCREASES 

Let's face it,“ one copper executive ob- 
served, “the strike is not yet a political 
problem. Most of the general public doesn't 
even know it’s on.” 

The copper producers were painfully 
aware it was on, They estimated last week 
that the loss in production so far had been 
600,000 tons. 

Production in October was a trickle of 
1,868 tons from United States mines, while 
39,490 tons were refined and about 75,000 
tons were shipped. 

The difference between mine output and 
consumption has been made up partly by 
mill and consumer inventories—evidently 
much larger at the beginning of the strike 
than almost anyone had 1 
partly by scrap supplies and foreign sources, 
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The American producer price—the lowest 
in the world at 38 cents a pound—was some- 
thing of a joke. This is the price at which 
United States copper companies sell domes- 
tically mined metal to favored customers. 

However, there was practically no mined 
metal. As a result brass mills had imposed 
a series of price increases that brought the 
level for copper content in such products 
as plumbing fixtures to about 50 cents a 
pound. 

In a series of moves last week, Canadian 
copper producers raised their prices from 
47 ½ cents a pound to 51 cents a pound in 
Canadian funds. 

The price on the London Metal Ex- 
change—the so-called world price—was dis- 
torted by the devaluation of the pound. It 
was hovering around 61 cenis a pound, down 
from 62 cents before the pound was cut from 
$2.80 in United States funds to $2.40. 

Anc even if the strike ended tomorrow— 
which it won’t—producers and consumers 
would be in trouble. The Barth Smelting 
Corporation, a Newark processor, commented 
in a market letter last week: 

“Considerable problems will arise when 
United States producers’ copper does again 
become available. There will be such a huge 
backlog of defense-rated orders laying claim 
to it that civilian consumers would not get 
copper for a long time, unless present regu- 
lations were changed. 

“Defense set-asides [the proportion that 
producers must hold for defense orders] are 
still at 26 per cent. 

“The Government may find it necessary 
to increase this percentage or stretch out 
the period for replacement of copper used 
from their inventories by defense contrac- 
tors, to insure a fow of copper for defense 
and civilian producers alike. 

“Without such change, non-defense con- 
sumers would be forced into the open mar- 
ket to secure their copper, which would push 
these outside prices even higher.” 


MONTANANS AND JOB CORPS 
SHARE THANKSGIVING 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
Thanksgiving proclamation, the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Montana, the Hon- 
orable Tim Babcock, asked his fellow 
Montanans as they celebrate a holiday 
from work and enjoy a bounteous meal, 
to open their hearts to their less fortu- 
nate neighbors. I am proud to note that 
among those “less fortunate neighbors, 
who never have known Thanksgiving in 
a home and who would count as one of 
the most cherished experiences of their 
lives, the opportunity to share in the joys 
of a Montana family Thanksgiving gath- 
ering,” were the enrollees of the Federal 
Job Corps centers. It gives me great 
pleasure to know that these youngsters, 
who have been forgotten for so long, are 
being forgotten no more. I include Gov- 
ernor Babcock’s proclamation at this 
point in the RECORD: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, it has been traditional, since 
Thanksgiving was celebrated in Plymouth 
Colony in 1621, for Americans to set aside 
one special day each year to give thanks for 
the blessings afforded them by an Almighty 
Being; and 
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Whereas, the major religious faiths join 
together at Thanksgiving in a united appeal 
for aid to the unfortunate, asking all Amer- 
icans to share in accordance with their abil- 
ity; and 

Whereas, Thanksgiving is a warm and hap- 
py occasion, a time when all of us as individ- 
uals and families can demonstrate to our own 
inner satisfaction that we are indeed good 
neighbors, concerned with the welfare of 
our fellow men and truly desirous of helping 
those who are less fortunate than we; and 

Whereas, there are those among us—in our 
state rehabilitation centers, in the Job Corps 
camps, in orphanages and other institutions 
—who never have known Thanksgiving in a 
home and who would count as one of the 
most cherished experiences of their lives the 
opportunity to share in the joys of a Montana 
family Thanksgiving gathering; and 

Whereas, this traditional American holiday 
is a time for prayer for our men in Vietnam 
and our service personnel in many other parts 
of the globe; a time for earnest reflection 
on the basic principles which have made 
America the greatest nation ever to exist in 
the history of the world; and a time for giving 
thanks for national loyalty, patriotism and 
belief in the ideals of freedom; and 

Whereas, in praying for peace, it would be 
appropriate to display and honor our coun- 
try's flag on the occasion of Thanksgiving; 

Now therefore, By the power vested in me, 
as Governor of the State of Montana, I, Tim 
Babcock, proclaim: Thursday, the 23rd day 
of November, 1967, as Thanksgiving Day in 
Montana, and ask Montanans, as they cele- 
brate a holiday from work and enjoy a boun- 
teous meal, to implore the Almighty for the 
safety and strength of our fighting men, to 
open their hearts to their less fortunate 
neighbors to reflect seriously on the meaning 
of Thanksgiving, and to give prayerful thanks 
for the many wonderful blessings which are 
theirs. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of the State 
of Montana to be affixed. Done at the City of 
Helena, the Capital, this 20th day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-seven. 

‘Tim BABCOCK, 
Governor of Montana. 

Attest: 

FRANK MURRAY, 
Secretary of State. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY OF UPPER 
VOLTA 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for myself personally as well as for the 
Subcommittee on Africa of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs I congratulate the 
citizens of Upper Volta on the occasion 
of their national holiday. 

Upper Volta became independent in 
1960 and, while small in territory, its stra- 
tegic position in western Africa makes it 
a keystone in any grouping of west Afri- 
can states. 

Upper Volta has primarily an agricul- 
tural economy and its industry, which is 
just getting started, does not yet con- 
tribute much to Upper Volta’s gross na- 
tional product. An overriding objective is 
improvement of economic conditions and 
studies are being made in advanced tech- 
niques in agriculture and stock raising so 
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vital to her economy. This Nation has 
consistently maintained a moderate for- 
eign policy and has shunned involve- 
ment in cold war issues. 

The United States will continue to 
maintain most cordial relations with Up- 
per Volta and is sympathetic to her poli- 
cies in the field of foreign relations and 
to its program for economic improve- 
ment. 

I extend the best wishes of my col- 
leagues and myself to the people of the 
country, to the Chief of State, President 
Sangoule Lamizana, and to the Ambas- 
sador to the United States from Upper 
Volta, His Excellency Paul Rouamba. 


FRENCH-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BUTTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, the most 
recent attack on the American dollar by 
General de Gaulle should not go unan- 
swered. Once again the general has 
shown a very materialistic view of world 
problems. His past remarks which sug- 
gest an anti-Semitic approach, his 
backing of the Soviet Union’s stand in 
the Middle East, his encroachment in 
Canadian domestic affairs, his obstinacy 
regarding British entrance in the Com- 
mon Market, and his rebuff of NATO, all 
smack of opportunism and an extremely 
narrow-minded view of political and so- 
ciological matters. 

These and other provocations by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle have prompted a number 
of Members of this House to suggest that 
various economic and political sanctions 
be levied against France to demonstrate 
to De Gaulle the seriousness of his ac- 
tions. It has been urged that the United 
States make it difficult on the De Gaulle 
government in some or all of the follow- 
ing ways: First, to freeze French assets 
in the United States, unless payment of 
our World War I debt begins immediate- 
ly; second, place an embargo on imports 
to France; third, place U.S. wheat on 
the world market, which is France’s 
largest export; fourth, only give De 
Gaulle credit in our future aid assist- 
ance on the debt France owes us; and, 
fifth, appeal to American business and 
travelers to bypass France while doing 
business or visiting Europe. 

While these and other economic levers 
could be applied to show De Gaulle that 
his actions in the political and economic 
world are not taken lightly by the United 
States—and might well be necessary to 
protect our own interest—it would be a 
tragic break in the relationship between 
two nations who have known greatness 
as friends. 

A long series of events have bound to- 
gether our two nations separated by a 
wide ocean, but linked in their past to 
the modern world. Our two nations have 
fought on the same side in four wars 
during a span of the last 189 years. Each 
has been delivered from the foreign rule 
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of another by the other’s friendship and 
courage. Our two revolutions helped de- 
fine the meaning of democracy and free- 
dom which are so much contested in the 
world today. 

Mr. Speaker, if present relations be- 
tween our two countries lead to dividing 
the heritage of our past and curtailing 
the cooperation of our future achieve- 
ment, only General de Gaulle can be held 
answerable. 

We have shown that we believe in a 
steadily increasing and growing Europe, 
a powerful Europe. We have during the 
course of the last 19 years put well over 
$50 billion worth of assistance in re- 
building Europe, including France. We 
have supported strongly the Common 
Market, and the other efforts to provide a 
more unified Europe, which permits Eu- 
rope to speak with a stronger voice, to 
accept greater responsibilities and great- 
er burdens, as well as to take advantage 
of greater opportunities. 

It would, indeed, be a serious blow to 
Europe and us, if a division between the 
Atlantic community, a division between 
the United States and France, were al- 
lowed to take place. It must not take 
place. If it were to take place, the se- 
curity of the United States and Western 
Europe would be dangerously threatened. 

All of us hope, I am sure, that close co- 
operation on military matters, on eco- 
nomic matters, on political matters, will 
continue on both sides of the Atlantic; 
however, the General, I feel, continually 
impairs this cooperative spirit by his 
presently held views. 

I know economic sanctions would have 
a serious effect on the De Gaulle govern- 
ment, but resorting to such measures 
would hurt the French people as well. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, it might 
be necessary to apply some or all of the 
aforementioned economic sanctions, but 
in any case, I feel all Members of this 
House should give careful consideration 
and attention to the future of French- 
American relations. 


NEW APPROACH 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Harvey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation on a prob- 
lem—displacing older persons from their 
homes because of urban renewal needs— 
that has been, is, and probably will con- 
tinue to be prevalent in practically all 
our major communities throughout the 
Nation. 

Briefly, this legislation would amend 
the Housing Act of 1949 to authorize 
loans to assist older persons who have 
been ordered to leave their homes so that 
they might be able to resettle in com- 
parable homes free of additional debt. 

As we know, the greatest hardship 
faced by older persons who are displaced 
is the fact that they do not possess the 
financial means to acquire new homes. 
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Further, because many of them are re- 
tirees with only limited income and as- 
sets, they simply cannot qualify for loans 
through regular financial institutions. 
This legislation’s principal purpose is to 
assist these people in eliminating the 
uniquely severe hardship which urban 
renewal projects often impose by displac- 
ing them from their homes at a time in 
life when mortgage financing for suit- 
able homes is not available to them. 

This, then, is the thrust of the legis- 
lation—to ease both the hardship and 
heartache that progress often imposes 
on those less able to endure it. I recog- 
nize that we have existing Federal pro- 
grams to help the elderly. These can be 
found in both public housing and pri- 
vate rental housing. But the additional 
assistance that my bill provides would al- 
low these individuals to maintain home- 
ownership and to do so in an area of 
their choice. Homeownership is a deeply 
rooted American trait and desire, It 
should be encouraged. But, equally im- 
portant, our elderly citizens should not 
be penalized by Government programs 
such as urban renewal. 

The assistance furnished under this 
legislation is not in the form of a subsidy 
or grant, but rather a loan. No such loan 
could be made by the Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment unless he found that the prop- 
erty to be purchased is economically 
sound, Further, loans would bear an in- 
terest rate which would be fixed by the 
Secretary and would be repayable in a 
lump sum, including both principal and 
interest, from the borrower's estate after 
his death. This legislation would apply 
to an individual or head of a family at 
least 55 years of age at the time of dis- 
placement. 

Furthermore, if the sum received by 
the borrower from the sale of the home 
from which he was displaced, together 
with his other assets, if any, is in excess 
of the amount which he and his family 
will reasonably need for future living ex- 
penses other than housing, the Secretary 
may require that part or all of such sum 
be applied to the purchase price of the 
new home and the amount of the loan 
would be reduced accordingly. 

The legislation also states that if the 
borrower dies, leaving a surviving spouse, 
the Secretary may waive repayment of 
part or all of the amount otherwise due 
with respect to the loan from the bor- 
rower's estate, with provision for repay- 
ment of the amount remaining due to 
be made instead from the estate of the 
surviving spouse. 

These, then, are some of the details of 
this legislation. Undoubtedly, it can be 
refined and improved. I hope it is. But, 
more importantly, I hope that the sec- 
ond session of the 90th Congress will 
take some affirmative action on this type 
of legislation next year. 


HR. — 

A bill to amend title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949 to authorize loans to assist older 
persons who have been displaced from their 
homes by urban renewal projects to pur- 
chase comparable homes, free of additional 
debt 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“LOANS TO ASSIST DISPLACED OLDER HOME- 
OWNERS IN PURCHASING NEW HOMES 


“Sec, 118. (a) It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to assist in eliminating the uniquely 
severe hardship upon older persons which 
urban renewal projects, by displacing them 
from their homes at a time in life when 
moi financing for suitable new homes is 
not available to them, often imposes. 

“(b) In any case where— 

“(1) an individual or family owns and oc- 
cupies a 1-, 2-, 8-, or 4-family residence in 
an urban renewal area; 

“(2) such individual or family is displaced 
from such area (within the meaning given 
the term ‘displaced’ for purposes of section 
114(a)) on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this section; and 

(3) such individual, or the head of such 
family, is at least 55 years of age at the time 
of displacement or reaches 55 years of age 
within 6 months thereafter, 
the Secretary may make a loan to such in- 
dividual or family, subject to the provisions 
of this section, in an amount sufficient to 
pay the full purchase price of a new home 
providing decent, safe, and sanitary living 
accommodations substantially comparable to 
the accommodations provided by the resi- 
dence from which the displacement occurred 
(and in any location selected by the bor- 
rower) together with closing costs and re- 
lated expenses. No loan shall be made under 
this section unless the Secretary finds that 
the property to be purchased (without re- 
gard to the borrower's ability to repay) is 
economically sound. 

“(c) Any loam made under this section 
shall bear interest at a rate, not more than 
— per centum per annum, which shall from 
time to time be fixed by the Secretary, and 
shall be repayable in a lump sum (including 
both principal and interest) from the bor- 
rower's estate after his death. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section— 

“(1) if the sum received by the borrower 
from the sale of the home from which he was 
displaced (together with his other assets, if 
any) is in excess of the amount which he 
(and his family) will reasonably need for fu- 
ture living expenses other than housing, the 
Secretary may require that part or all of such 
sum (up to the amount of such excess) be 
applied to the purchase price of the new 
home, and the amount of the loan under this 
section shall be reduced accordingly; 

“(2) if the borrower was making regular 
mortgage payments with respect to the home 
from which he was displaced, the Secretary 
may require that he make periodic payments 
of principal or interest or both (not exceed- 
ing the amount of such regular mortgage 
payments) with respect to his loan under this 
section; and 

(3) if the borrower dies leaving a surviv- 
ing spouse, the Secretary may waive repay- 
ment of part or all of the amount otherwise 
due with respect to the loan from the bor- 
rower's estate, with provision for repayment 
of the amount remaining due to be made 
instead from the estate of the surviving 
spouse. 

“(e)(1) Loans made under this section 
shall not be regarded as loans made or as- 
sistance provided under this title for any 
of the other purposes of this title except 
section 106(c). 

“(2) No individual or family receiving a 
loan under this section shall be entitled to 
any payment under section 114(c)(2) with 
respect to the same displacement, 

“(f) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary which 
shall constitute a revolving fund, separate 
and distinct from any other sums made 
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available under this title, to be used by the 


regulations as may be necessary 
this section, including regulations imposing 
such additional terms, conditions, and re- 
quirements as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to protect against the loss of Federal 
funds to the maximum extent possible con- 
sistent with the purpose set forth in sub- 
section (a).“ 


CHEAP FOOD MAKES HUNGRY 
PEOPLE 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Zwachl may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article is called to the attention of 
my colleagues because of the point of 
view expressed herein. Monsignor 
O'Rourke states that the supply-demand 
theory on farm products eventually leads 
to hunger and urges the rejection of this 
economic theory. 

The article was recently carried in the 
Farm Tempo, U.S.A., printed at Cla- 
rinda, Iowa, and widely circulated among 
the breadbasket of the Nation. 

CHEAP Foop Makes HUNGRY PEOPLE 
(By Msgr. Edward W. O'Rourke) 

Ever since the industrial revolution, the 
non-farm peoples of the world have manipu- 
lated prices and trade to make food cheap. 
In most instances they have been successful. 
Consistently during the past 20 years, farm- 
ers in the United States and other developed 
nations have received much lower returns 
for their capital, labor and management than 
have persons in other industries and pro- 
fessions. Presently in the United States, con- 
sumers pay only 18.2 per cent of their Income 
for food. 

Most city people feel that this situation is 
to their advantage. However, in the long run 
such a policy always leads to widespread 
hunger. The reason is obvious—low farm in- 
come eventually causes farmers to deplete 
their capital resources, it crains away from 
agriculture the most capable young farmers, 
and it undermines the family farm system 
which is the world’s most dependable food 
producing system. 

Communist nations have made the same 
mistake. From the beginning of the Bolshe- 
vist revolution in Russia, Communistic na- 
tions have been dominated by industrialists. 
Limited capital resources and low prices have 
been forced upon farmers. As a result, hunger 
has stalked the Communistic nations year 
after year. 

Apparently, Russia has learned from her 
mistake. Recently a new policy was adopted 
in Russia, extending much more capital re- 
sources to farmers and giving them more 
independence, The large 1966 Russian wheat 
crop is an indication of the results. 

To most Americans hunger seems remote 
and unimportant. However, hunger is an is- 
sue with us today. Our so-called surpluses 
have nearly disappeared. We have less than 
adequate reserves of wheat, milk, soy beans, 
meat and feed grains. 

Already we are failing to meet our food 
sharing commitments in the developing na- 
tions. If present trends continue, we shall 
eventually lack the food required by our own 

e. 
In our perennial policy of cheap food we 
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have created an economic system in which 
the farmer dare not build up a food reserve 
adequate to meet domestic and foreign needs. 
This winter, with the lowest stock of wheat 
in recent years, the very mention of increased 
1967 wheat acreage drove down the price of 
wheat 35¢ per bushel. 

Radical changes must be made in our econ- 
omy if we wish to set farmers free to pro- 
duce the food needed to prevent hunger at 
home and abroad. First, we must admit that 
the principle of supply and demand does not 
work in agriculture. 

For years supply-demand economists told 
us that the reason farm prices were low was 
because we were producing too much. Now 
when we are not producing enough, prices 
lag behind those of other industries at about 
the same rate. 

Moreover, the supply-demand theory leads 
eventually to hunger. According to it the only 
way farmers can hope to get a fair price is 
by reducing production. Hence, the economic 
stability of the agricultural profession and 
the food needs of the world are pitted against 
one another. It is time to reject this theory. 

There is another, better way to determine 
farm prices, namely through bargaining by 
producers and buyers. This would eventually 
bring about fair prices, reasonable food prices 
and abundance for all. 

We have played the cheap-food game long 
enough. The stakes are too high to tolerate 
it any longer. Farmers must unite with fel- 
low food producers and bargain at the market 
place for fair prices. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL ON CENSUS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McDonaLp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am deeply concerned about 
the prospect that the 1970 census may 
ask totally unnecessary personal ques- 
tions which invade right of privacy under 
the threat of fine or jailing. Because of 
this, I am introducing legislation that 
would limit to seven categories those 
questions requiring mandatory answers. 
Under this legislation, questions of a 
more personal nature could be answered 
by the resident on a voluntary basis. 

As the director of the 1960 census in 
Wayne County, Mich., I became acutely 
aware of the drift in census-taking away 
from the basic idea behind the decen- 
nial count—which was to provide an ac- 
curate population count of congressional 
districts for the purpose of redistricting 
to assure equitable representation in the 
House of Representatives. 

After reading sample questions sug- 
gested for the 1970 census, I feel com- 
pelled to do what I can to protect the 
privacy of my constituents and the peo- 
ple at large. I am therefore introducing 
a bill limiting the scope of questions in 
the 1970 census to matter within the 
categories of name and address, relation- 
ship to head of household, sex, date of 
birth, race or color, marital status and 
visitors in home at the time of the census. 

I hope early action will be taken on 
this matter to assure protection of the 
privacy of our citizens during the 1970 
census. 
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H.R. 14361 


A bill to amend title 13, United States Code, 

to limit the categories ‘of questions 

to be answered under penalty of law in the 

decennial censuses of population, unem- 

ployment, and housing, and for other pur- 

poses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subchapter II of chapter 5 of title 13, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after section 141 thereof the follow- 
ing new section: 


“$ 141A. Limitation on categories of infor- 
mation required under penalty of 
law in certain censuses 

“(a) In the conduct of any census under 
section 141 of this title, information required 
to be furnished under penalty of the provi- 
sions of section 221 of this title shall include 
only matter within the following categories: 

“(1) mame and address; 

“(2) relationship to head of household; 

(8) sex; 

“(4) date of birth; 

“(5) race or color; 

“(6) marital status; and 

(7) visitors in home at the time of census. 

“(b) Refusal or neglect to furnish infor- 
mation not within the categories listed in 
subsection (a) of this section in connection 

with any census conducted under section 141 

of this title shall not be an offense under 

section 221(a) of this title; but nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prevent 
the Secretary from requesting any such in- 
formation in connection with such census on 

a voluntary basis.“. 

(b) The table of contents of subchapter 

II of chapter 5 of title 13, United States Code, 

is amended by inserting— 


“141A, Limitation on categories of informa- 
tion required under e of law 


“141, —™ unemployment, and hous- 


Sec, 2. | nen 221(a) of title 13, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “(a) 
Whoever” and inserting in lieu thereof “(a) 
Subject to section 141A ot this title, who- 
ever“. 


WHAT'S THE USE? 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman] may 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, not only as 
a Member of the House but as an inter- 
ested and concerned citizen, I am out- 
raged by the story of frustration in law 
enforcement appearing on the front page 
of the New York Sunday Times of De- 
cember 10, 1967. A reading of the com- 
plaints of Mr. Train will tempt many 
citizens to say, What's the use?” 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot give up. We 
must keep fighting crime, being firm and 
swift and fair with our administration 
of justice, and help to teach young people 
that crime does not pay and that honesty 
and integrity bring with them the reward 
of respect as well as self-confidence. 

I hope the Justices on the U.S. Su- 
preme Court will also take the time to 
read this story. It is they who are largely 
responsible for the woeful deficiencies in 
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public protection of which Mr. Train 
complains, for it is they who have written 
the decisions again and again under 
which law enforcement in the United 
States has been substantially handi- 
capped and the public morale weakened. 

The answer under our system must 
come from a revision of these decisions. 
Let us hope that this will happen soon, 
and perhaps Mr. Krebs’ article will help 
in this regard: 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 10, 1967] 
FRUSTRATION PLAGUES WITNESS TO THEFT 
(By Albin Krebs) 


One night last month John Train saw a 
man who had stolen three pieces of luggage 
from a car parked on an East Side street 
trying to make a getaway in a taxi. 

With the help of the cab driver, Mr. Train 
retrieved the stolen luggage. The thief ran 
away. 

Two nights later Mr, Train encountered the 
thief on the street, hailed a police car and 
saw to it that the man was picked up and 
taken to a station house. Less than an hour 
later he saw the man go free, 

“The case was closed,” Mr, Train said yes- 
terday, “because under the conditions the 
police must work now, they could do nothing. 
They have a rough time prosecuting crimi- 
nals, even when they have a witness willing 
to testify. 

“I wanted to help, as I think the average 
citizen would, but the whole thing was an 
exercise in frustration.” 

Mr. Train, a 39-year-old partner in the 
investment firm of Train, Cabot & Associates 
and managing editor of The Paris Review, de- 
tailed, in tones of resignation, the frustra- 
tions he—and the law—encountered. 

At about 8 P.M. on Noy. 21, Mr. Train, who 
lives on Park Avenue, was walking on 7ist 
Street, between Third and Lexington Ave- 
nues, when he saw a man looking into parked 
cars. 

Deciding he was a car thief, Mr, Train 
telephoned the police from a nearby store 
and told them he would wait for a policeman 
on the corner of 7ist and Lexington. 

When he got to that corner he saw the 
suspicious-looking man getting into a cab 
with three pieces of luggage he had not had 
before, Mr. Train stepped to the driver's win- 
dow and said, “Don't go, don’t go.” The thief 
began to shout at the driver, then got out of 
the cab and ran east on 70th Street, leaving 
the luggage behind. 

Mr. Train said he and the cab driver hailed 
a passing police safety-patrol car, but the 
policeman in it refused to pursue the thief, 
saying he had not been dispatched to the 
scene as a result of Mr. Train's call to the 
police. Under police regulations the patrol- 
man was obligated to chase the suspect, un- 
less the patrolman had been dispatched on 
an emergency call, such as delivering oxygen 
to a patient, a police spokesman said yester- 
day. 

Mr. Train didn’t know about that, so he 
and the cab driver remained in the street 
with the stolen baggage, waiting for the 
police. 

While they waited, they watched another 
thief break into a blue Volkswagen parked at 
Tist and Lexington, 30 feet from where they 
stood, Mr. Train said. He picked up the re- 
ceiver on a police telephone on a lamppost 
nearby. 

“But for several minutes there was no 
reply,” he said, “I therefore went inside a 
nearby liquor store, again called the police, 
and explained that although the first thief 
had escaped, a second one was now in action 
before my eyes.” 

Mr. Train said the cab driver had told him 
that the second thief took a coat and a bag 
out of the Volkswagen and ran north around 
the corner of 72d Street. 
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SECOND THIEF DISAPPEARS 


A police car finally showed up in answer 
to his call, Mr. Train said, and he suggested 
that “we go after the thief.” 

They did, but only after the two patrolmen 
carefully inspected the Volkswagen. They 
found no trace of the second thief and went 
to the East 67th Street station house, where 
Mr. Train got a receipt for the three stolen 
bags he had recovered from the first thief. 

“Two night later I was going home and 
deliberately detoured through the area in the 
hope of spotting one of the thieves,” Mr. 
Train said. 

“By luck I encountered the first one, on 
70th Street between Second and Third Ave- 
nues. I saw a police car, hailed it and led 
it a couple of blocks until we overtook the 
thief. He was frisked and asked for his ad- 
dress. One of the patrolmen told him that 
the address given did not exist. We went in 
the police car to the station.” 

There, Mr. Train learned the stolen lug- 
gage had been picked up by the owner, a 
woman from Bethlehem, Pa., who had re- 
turned home. 


NO COMPLAINT FILED 


She had not filed a complaint—and that 
was lucky for the alleged thief, for, Mr. Train 
learned, the man could not be held only on 
the word of a witness. There had to be a com- 
plainant. 

The man who had been pickéd up was 
questioned by Detective Ray Drago, with the 
aid of Detectives Robert Kean and Walter 
Little. When one of the detectives asked the 
man if he was still using drugs, he readily 
replied he had stopped a month before. 

The suspect contended he had been re- 
leased from jail the previous day, and so 
could not have committed the crime. But a 
check by police with the Department of Cor- 
rection revealed he was not telling the truth. 
The detectives then tried, unsuccessfully, to 
get in touch with the woman in Bethlehem, 
to urge her to file a complaint. 

Since no complainant was available, the 
suspect was released, Under present regula- 
tions, which many policemen say “tie their 
hands” when dealing with suspects, the ac- 
cused must be arraigned swiftly or be freed. 


FINDING THE ACCUSED 


Mr. Train said he was surprised to learn 
that “under the actual circumstances, the 
police could not compel the man to give his 
name or address,” and that “if a complainant 
comes forward later, the accused can be put 
on the wanted list, but by that time there is 
little way of knowing who he is or where he 
can be found.” 

“I’m sadder to learn all this, as a New 
Yorker,” Mr. Train said, “but I guess I’m also 
a little wiser. I'd still try to help the police 
if I witnessed another theft.” 

The type of crime Mr. Train witnessed 
twice in the same night, breaking into parked 
cars, is a common one on New York streets. 

According to the police, in the first 10 
months of this year there were 20,083 re- 
ported thefts from cars of property worth 
more than $100. There were 341 arrests on 
such charges of grand larcency. 

A total of 18,946 persons reported thefts 
from cars of property worth less than $100, 
and 272 persons were arrested on these petit 
larceny charges. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON INTRO- 
DUCED SENSE OF CONGRESS RES- 
OLUTION ASKING UNIFORM FIRE 
AND POLICE EMERGENCY NUM- 
BER THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a resolution express- 
ing the sense of Congress that fire and 
police departments should have uniform 
emergency telephone numbers across the 
country. This innovation would do much 
to strengthen law enforcement and re- 
duce the time that a person must wait to 
receive emergency aid. 

Many large cities have followed the ex- 
ample of the Chicago Police Department 
and have spent many millions of dollars 
developing and installing complex com- 
munications systems that permit police 
patrol cars to reach the scene of an 
emergency or crime within 30 to 60 sec- 
onds after a call for assistance is re- 
ceived at the communications centers. 

The results of these efforts have proven 
the costs of these communications cen- 
ters to be fully justified. Through im- 
proved police communications many 
criminals who formerly would have 
eluded capture are now caught in the 
act of committing their crimes or fleeing 
the scene. In addition, police-community 
relations have improved as residents 
have gained increased respect for the 
ability of the police to react to emer- 
gency situations. Also, realizing that 
their calls are now more apt to produce 
tangible results, citizens are increasingly 
willing to call the police to report sus- 
picious situations. 

Despite the dramatic increase in the 
promptness with which emergency vehi- 
cles can be dispatched once the com- 
munications center has received a call 
for help, little has been done to reduce 
the time lapse between the emergency 
arising and a call being received at the 
communications center. Frequently sev- 
eral minutes may be lost by a stranger 
in the area who does not know which 
agency to call and thus must call several 
agencies before receiving help. As our 
population becomes increasingly mobile 
the magnitude of this problem will con- 
tinue to increase. 

Additionally, many long time residents 
of an area become panicked in time of 
emergency and cannot remember which 
one of the several emergency numbers 
they know is the appropriate one to dial 
under the circumstances. Most of us do 
not appreciate the multiplicity of emer- 
gency telephone numbers until we are 
confronted by the need to use them. For 
instance, I suspect that most of my 660,- 
000 fellow residents of Monroe County, 
N.Y., would be surprised to learn that 
there are more than 40 numbers in 
Monroe County alone for reaching fire 
and police departments and ambulance 
services. 

The delays in reaching emergency 
numbers which are caused by either 
panic or unfamiliarity with the neighbor- 
hood could probably be eliminated if we 
were to adopt uniform, easy to remember 
telephone numbers for reaching police 
and fire departments across the country. 
Telephone technology is already suffi- 
ciently advanced to permit the imple- 
mentation of such a system. This innova- 
tion would be even more valuable if the 
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telephone system were modified so that 
people could reach these numbers from 
pay telephones without first depositing 
10 cents, Absent this additional modifica- 
tion many emergency telephone calls will 
continue to be delayed because potential 
callers lack the change necessary to ini- 
tiate the call. 

As many of my colleagues know, the 
New York Telephone Co. is presently ex- 
perimenting in one area of Manhattan 
with a procedure which permits callers 
to reach certain emergency numbers, 
through an operator, without depositing 
any money. I urge telephone systems 
across the Nation to follow this example 
and adopt similar procedures. 

What is needed now is increased pub- 
lic understanding of the critical prob- 
lems caused by this weak link in our 
emergency communications system and 
an awareness of how the weak link can 
be strengthened. I urge my colleagues to 
support this resolution and thus help de- 
velop the public awareness of the prob- 
lem which will prompt local govern- 
ments and the telephone industry to join 
in the development of uniform fire and 
police emergency numbers. 

Mr. Speaker, even before these innova- 
tions are made, much of the present 
confusion could be eliminated if police 
patrol cars were marked with the police 
emergency telephone number. As I am 
sure many of our colleagues have 
noticed, this is now being done by the 
Washington, D.C., Police Department 
and I urge cities across the country to 
follow this excellent example. 


TOWARD A RENEWED STRATEGY 
OF ANTICOMMUNISM 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Zion] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, the war in 
Southeast Asia and other “hotspots,” 
generated by Communist movements as 
pressure points against the defenses of 
the free world, keep ever in mind the 
need for a decisive strategy of anti- 
communism among freedom-loving peo- 
ples. 

While the United States has been 
quick to respond to the brush fires of 
conflict with the Communist adversary, 
our Government has totally failed to de- 
velop a long-range policy of meeting the 
Communist challenge—its philosophical 
and ideological bases and the govern- 
ments which rest upon those philosophi- 
cal and ideological assumptions. The 
long-range goals of U.S. foreign policy 
with respect to the Communist menace to 
our freedoms are practically nonexistent, 
compared to the long-range goals of the 
Communist nations toward overcoming 
the free world. This lack of foresight on 
the part of our foreign policy planners 
has led our Nation from one foreign poli- 
cy blunder to another over the past sev- 
eral decades. Our long-range foreign 
policy toward the Communist adversary 
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can Loe aptly be described as no policy 
at all. 

Reflecting an awareness of the prob- 
lems confronted by the American who is 
concerned over the persisting gains being 
made by the Communist governments 
throughout the world and who is con- 
cerned over how best to make his fellow 
countrymen aware of the nature of the 
Communist threat, is an article which 
appeared in the December 1967 issue of 
the New Guard, the national publica- 
tion of Young Americans for Freedom 
YAF. 

Along with over 50 other Members of 
Congress, I have the pleasure of serving 
on the national advisory board of YAF, 
and I have long been heartened by the 
efforts YAF has been making, from the 
Nation’s Capital to the local college chap- 
ters, to make our fellow citizens aware 
of the nature of the Communist threat. 

The article to which I refer is entitled, 
“Toward a Renewed Strategy of Anti- 
Communism,” It is an analysis of the 
problems posed in trying to be an effec- 
tive, soundly-based anti-Communist, 
from problems generated by the Fed- 
eral courts to those arising from local 
apathy. The article was written for the 
New Guard by Randal Cornell Teague, 
a member of the national board of di- 
rectors of YAF since 1963 and the chair- 
man of the National Student Committee 
on Cold War Education. Beginning in 
January, Randal will leave his position 
on the minority staff of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works and will assume 
the full time post as director of State 
organizations for National YAF. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the full text of this worth- 
while article. 

The article follows: 

[From the New Guard, December 1967] 
TOWARD A RENEWED STRATEGY or ANTI- 
CoMMUNISM 
(By Randal Cornell Teague) 

At the request of the National Board of 
Directors of Young Americans for Freedom, 
I have investigated various strategies to abol- 
ish Communist organizations, with a view 
toward determining what should be the offi- 
cial position of YAF on this question, and the 
best means to implement that position. 

Communism is the most complex economic, 
political, and social ideology yet born of the 
mind of man. It cannot be easily understood, 
although everyone thinks he does understand 
it. It is easy for a YAF member to get 
wrapped up in the day-to-day political af- 
fairs of the nation, but his abiding goal 
should be the study of that which the Sharon 
Statement calls the greatest single menace to 
our freedoms. An enthusiastic anti-Commu- 
nist can be effective only if he fully under- 
stands the nature of this enemy. Learning 
this nature should be the immediate task of 
all YAF members. 

Through the years we have strongly en- 
couraged chapters to devote much attention 
to cold war education. Chapters should have 
a standing committee on cold war education 
whose responsibilities it should be to present 
chapter and special programs on the menace 
of the Communist movement and dogma, to 
obtain anti-Communist literature for distri- 
bution on campuses, and to stock local li- 


braries with sound anti-Communist publica- 
tions. Every chapter should have available for 
its members, friends, and inquiring students 
a library of anti-Communist literature. Most 
of these materials can be obtained, without 
cost and merely by asking, from Congres- 
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sional committees, particularly the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities and 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 

These materials should be supplemented 
with relatively inexpensive paperback books 
and related literature, much of which is 
available, without cost, from anti-Commu- 
nist organizations. Every college and high 
school chapter should have at least one anti- 
Communist study group, meeting at regular 
intervals, composed not of the already con- 
vinced YAF members, but rather of the un- 
committed political science, economics, gov- 
ernment, and history majors. For commu- 
nity chapters, we recommend such study 
groups for friends, neighbors, and associates. 
Filmstrips, films, and printed literature for 
such groups are available without cost or 
at nominal rates. 

What about the broader role of the anti- 
Communist? Of the movement toward en- 
hanced cold war education? The overriding 
question is; How can we rid the world of 
the Communist movement, its parties, and 
its ideological base? 

If one seeks to outlaw, and thereby elimi- 
nate, the CPUSA, or any other unquestion- 
ably Communist organization, one would 
make punishable the organization of any 
group with the purpose to which the CPUSA 
or such other organization are dedicated, to 
the extent that those purposes are known, 
or make punishable membership in any such 
organization. But recent decisions of the Fed- 
eral courts indicate that a blanket proscrip- 
tion against any membership organization is 
contrary to the guarantees provided by the 
U.S. Constitution. 

Another alternative, then, is to make pun- 
ishable criminal acts committed by a mem- 
ber of a Communist organization. Since mere 
membership in such an organization does 
not, in itself, constitute a criminal act, Con- 
gress must establish what acts would be 
prosecutable. Substantial evidence would 
have to be introduced into a court of law 
to prosecute each individual member of such 
an organization for specified criminal acts. 

Even if legislation could be enacted which 
would circumvent the objections of the Su- 
preme Court, the further question is: would 
such legislation in itself be the best policy of 
effectively abolishing the CPUSA or other 
such organizations? Needless to say, the en- 
forcement of a statute to outlaw member- 
ship in an organization would be difficult, if 
individual prosecutions would have to be 
made of all suspected CPUSA members. The 
process would surely be a slow one, and obvi- 
ously not a comprehensive one. 

F. B. I. Director J. Edgar Hoover, feels that 
a complete outlawing of the CPUSA might 
pose problems too burdensome to be effec- 
tive: (1) it would drive the activities and 
the members of the CPUSA and similar or- 
ganizations further underground, making 
the conspiracy much more difficult to coun- 
ter by the F.B.I. and other internal security 
enforcement entities; (2) it would make 
martyrs of the Communist leaders; and (3) 
it would require the disclosure of actual 
membership, which can be obtained before 
a court of law only through the testimony of 
informants, whose real identities are too 
valuable to be sacrificed after many years of 
arduous labor in placing them in the top 
echelons of Communist organizations. 

Are those who are actually carrying on the 
most dangerous Communist activity in 
America CP members? How about the mili- 
tant, pro-Trotskite, pro-Red Chinese Com- 
munists who apparently participated in some 
recent racial riots? They probably are not 
members of the CPUSA, if for no other rea- 
son, because the CPUSA is “too moderate” 
for them. 

It would be a never-ending task of the Jus- 
tice Department, the F.B.I., and the Con- 
gress to put new organizations into the law 
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as they are specifically outlawed. Hopefully, 
Congress would never leave the final discre- 
tion of determining such organizations to 
the not-so-Communist-prosecuting Justice 
Department. 

The steps for Congress to take, and for 
state legislatures and other units of govern- 
ment to take as well, is to make the com- 
mission of those revolutionary acts com- 
mitted by Communists in the execution of 
their subversive activities criminal actions, 
punishable by fine, imprisonment, or both. 
This would be a substantial step forward in 
developing a workable strategy of combating 
Communist activities. 

There are several programs which YAF 
members can support to abolish the Com- 
munist conspiracy. Whatever course of ac- 
tion we pursue, however, it must be made 
explicitly clear that our end product will 
be the abolition of the Communist conspiracy 
in the United States and eventually through- 
out the world. I make this comment because 
the position we adopt may not be in total 
accordance with the views of other anti- 
Communist organizations. 

One course of action would be to support 
proposals similar to the Weltner bill, despite 
their legal deficiencies. Such proposals are 
not strong enough, but political realities be- 
ing what they are on Capitol Hill, they would 
at least be a step in the right direction. 

Another course of action would be to pre- 
pare, and have introduced by a sympathetic 
Congressman or Senator, a bill outlawing the 
criminal activities of members of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, particularly the growing 
number of violent revolutionaries, and then 
to work diligently for the enactment of such 
legislation. 

Certainly the most efficacious course of ac- 
tion is to undermine Communist ideology. 
This is done by promoting the market econ- 
omy and our republican form of govern- 
ment. We should continue to do this, but 
specifically, YAF should instigate a nation- 
wide campaign, initially, to have all state 
legislatures enact statutes requiring the 
teaching of a course on Communism in all 
high schools in the state, This is the concept 
upon which the National Student Commit- 
tee on Cold War Education is based. 

Some conservatives who oppose this plan 
believe that students may be taught by a 
compromising or incompetent instructor, Of 
course, there is this danger, but if a check 
on the instructors is needed, some type of 
summer seminar t program, directed 
by state officers of public education in con- 
junction with such organizations as the 
American Security Council, for example, 
could be instituted for a “refresher” program 
on Communism. 

YAF state chairmen in states with agree- 
able legislatures should initiate the forma- 
tion of statewide cold war education com- 
mittees to seek the enactment of a statutory 
requirement for mandatory, secondary school 
level “Americanism vs. Communism” courses. 
Such courses have been officially endorsed 
by the National Governors’ Conference and 
have been enacted in several states. The task 
called for here is too great to be done by 
YAF alone. YAF leaders should obtain the 
assistance of leaders of such organizations 
as the Jaycees, Young Republicans, Young 
Democrats where possible, the American Se- 
curity Council, the American Legion, VF. W., 
businessmen’s and civic clubs, educational 
and political action groups, etc., to form this 
committee's leadership, 

The state committee should then be for- 
mally organized, consisting of the young 
leadership from each of the cooperating or- 
ganizations. An advisory board, consisting of 
prominent political and civic leaders, educa- 
tors, clergy and lay leaders, etc., should also 
be formed. Names for such state committees 
could range from something as innocuous as 
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the “Pennsylvania Committee for Improved 
Schools and Education” to something as 
specific as the “Illinois Citizens Committee 
for Cold War Education.” 

Once the committee has been organized, 
@ news conference announcing the formation 
of the committee and its objectives should 
be held, Thorough information on the con- 
stituency of the leadership, the advisory 
board, and the purposes of the committee, 
stressing the great need for such programs, 
should be distributed to all press media. 
Frequent news releases should be issued as 
the proposal progresses, new members join 
the leadership, advisory board; the bill pro- 
gresses in the legislature; new support 
gained; etc. 

The committee leadership should then 
take it upon itself to convince the governor 
of the merits of including a cold war educa- 
tion program proposal in his next package 
of must bills to the legislature. If the gover- 
nor is sympathetic, the committee is well 
down the road. However, if the governor is 

pathetic or just does not have the 
time to devote to the proposal, as is often 
the case, the committee should then seek out 
a sympathetic legislator to introduce, and 
strive for the enactment of the bill. 

Of course, a state legislator will probably 
already be on the advisory board, A “mod- 
erate” should be given this assignment. The 
committee would then prepare appropriate 
materials for transmittal to all the state leg- 
islators and other appropriate officials, par- 
ticularly the state superintendent of public 
instruction, asking for their support of the 
measure. The committee would also assume 
the responsibility for doing all work on be- 
half of the sympathetic legislator to get the 
bill enacted. Members of the committee, rep- 
resenting the groups from which the com- 
mittee membership is drawn, if possible, 
should appear before the state legislative 
committee hearing the proposal, thereby in- 
Gicating the broad base of support for the 
measure. 

Actually, while this is a great _undertak- 
ing, it requires little financing. Committee 
members would probably be in a position to 
finance their own activities, and what little 
printing that needs to be done probably 
could be donated by participating organiza- 
tions or members. Make sure that all state 
laws for lobbying before the legislature are 
complied with fully. A great effort needs to 
be made in this area, and YAP can definitely 
find a leadership role for itself here. 

If YAF means anything for the future of 
freedom—and I feel it does, and if freedom 
means anything for the future of man— 
and I feel it does, then one can see the 
necessity for TAF's adopting and instituting 
a renewed effective anti-Communist strategy 
for the coming years. 


MORTGAGE GUARANTY INSURANCE 
RESERVES 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mrs! and I 
have jointly introduced a bill to correct 
an inequity in the tax treatment given 
mortgage guaranty insurance reserves. 
The bill is identical to an amendment 
passed by the Senate attached to a 
House-passed bill relating to a different 
subject matter which amendment was 
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deleted from one bill reported by the 
conference. 

In 1960 the Internal Revenue Service 
issued two relatively favorable rulings to 
mortgage guaranty insurance companies. 
These rulings, in effect, permitted the 
companies involved to take deductions, 
as unearned premium reserves, for spe- 
cial contingency reserves required by 
State law which in some cases equaled 50 
percent or more of earned premiums. 

Subsequently, the Service has not ex- 
tended this favorable ruling to other 
mortgage guaranty insurance companies. 
I believe it is clear that the initial ruling 
was a mistake. This bill is an attempt to 
remove that error and to provide uni- 
form treatment in the future for the two 
mortgage guaranty insurance companies 
which received the favorable rulings and 
other mortgage guaranty companies 
which have not received such rulings. It 
is expected that, if this legislation is 
passed, the Treasury Department will 
withdraw the prior rulings it has passed 
to the two companies in the past. 

Under the bill, deductions for addi- 
tions to a reserve for mortgage guaranty 
insurance losses required by State law or 
regulations will be allowed, but several 
restrictions are imposed with respect to 
this deduction. First, any amount added 
to the reserve must be restored to income 
at the close of 10 years—rather than the 
15 years as is generally provided for 
under State law or regulations. 

Second, the deduction is not allowed 
unless the company uses the tax money 
saved to purchase a special issue of Fed- 
eral bonds which are non-interest-bear- 
ing, nontransferrable, and redeemable 
only when the amounts added to the re- 
serve are restored to income. 

These companies have a problem in 
that State law requires the additions to 
reserves of very large amounts of money 
relative to their premium income. Never- 
theless, it does not appear appropriate to 
permit, on any permanent basis, the de- 
duction of amounts substantially in ex- 
cess of what experience shows can actu- 
ally be properly claimed as deductions 
for catastrophe-type losses by these com- 
panies. For that reason, although it per- 
mits the provision for the deduction ini- 
tially, the bill provides that any tax sav- 
ings arising from the allowance of this 
deduction, to the extent the funds are 
not actually used up by catastrophe-type 
losses, are to be available for use by the 
Government rather than by the com- 
pany. This is the effect of requiring the 
investment of these funds in non-inter- 
est-bearing Government bonds. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND LABOR 
POLICY IN DEVELOPING COUN- 
TRIES: TRADE NOT AID 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. David 
A. Morse, Director General of the Inter- 
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national Labor Office- ILO is a world 
authority in the field of international la- 
bor policy. In a speech at the University 
of Pittsburgh, October 19, 1966, Mr. 
Morse turned his attention to one of the 
most difficult problems of international 
economic policy: how we permit develop- 
ing countries to help themselves through 
trading in world markets, rather than 
simply relying on programs of govern- 
ment financial and technical aid to pro- 
mote their development. Mr. Morse’s 
speech, entitled Labor Policies and the 
Development of International Trade” is 
a significant contribution to the dialog 
in this extremely important area. 

Mr. Morse bases his speech on evidence 
that underdeveloped countries are fall- 
ing increasingly further behind the de- 
veloped countries in terms of per capita 
income and economic growth, which oc- 
curs particularly because of the slow 
growth of their exports and instability of 
world prices for their raw materials. He 
believes that both public economic as- 
sistance—that is typical government-to- 
government aid programs—but also pri- 
vate capital investment will be far from 
sufficient to finance economic develop- 
ment. The answer, he believes, is to look 
to increasing their trade in foreign mar- 
kets.” Indeed, this is essential if their 
newly acquired political independence is 
to be anything more than a facade con- 
cealing their real dependence on the 
donations of the richer nations of the 
world. This continuing dependence, he 
believes, and the economic and social 
backwardness of the developing coun- 
tries “constitutes by far the most dan- 
gerous threat to world peace and that in 
this sense at least, an extension of world 
trade could prove to be a powerful 
weapon in favor of peace.” 

To promote economic development and 
peace requires industrialization. And 
along with industrialization Mr. Morse 
believes that there must also come social 
and labor policies to support industrial- 
ization measures. Mr. Morse says— 

It is only recently that governments 
have begun to realize that a well conceived 
social policy is not merely a luxury, not 
merely a burden on the economy; it should 
be seen as an investment in human capital, 
the returns of which are quite as valuable for 
the economy as investment in physical 
capital. 


In so doing Mr. Morse believes, and I 
agree, that— 

One cannot expect labor relations in the 
developing countries to be exact reflections 
of procedures in the United States or Western 
Europe. 


It should be the aim of developing 
countries to devise wage and social secu- 
rity policies, regulations governing hours 
of work, and other labor policies which 
do not burden the developing economy 
with excessive labor costs but which con- 
tribute to more equitable distribution of 
income, based upon proper compensation 
for work performed. This provides ade- 
quate incentive for social mobility, and 
the economic base of consumer demand 
on which to build a diversified industrial 
economy and higher rates of per capita 
income. 

Now all of this seems to depend on the 
developing countries finding markets for 
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their exports. Mr. Morse’s opinion is that 
“there is no immediate danger of world 
markets being swamped by a wide range 
of manufactured products from develop- 
ing countries.” He believes that the in- 
dustrialized countries would themselves 
have much economically and socially to 
gain from a new international division of 
labor, implemented with the assistance of 
policies that first, utilize the opportunity 
to swap jobs in less productive industries 
for new jobs in industries with advanced 
technology; and second, insure that those 
who do not share in this advantage di- 
rectly will not lose through such a devel- 
opment and therefore not oppose it. 
Finally, Mr. Morse believes that such a 
“progressive labor policy” should be ac- 
companied by policies to avoid sharp dis- 
ruption of labor in established industries, 
and that it is the obligation of Govern- 
ment to encourage the development of 
adequate programs including, if neces- 
sary Government programs, such as the 
American Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 which he cites, to 
cope with problems of adjustment to 
economic demand for new skills. 

Finally, I would like to emphasize Mr. 
Morse’s comment about international 
labor standards, or internationally 
agreed rules of good labor policy. 

These 


He says 


represent one form of international action 
in the social field which has bearing on in- 
ternational trade. . In order to set mini- 
mum standards of social protection and wel- 
fare but also in order to discourage “social 
dumping” in the form of exports produced 
by sweated labor. 


The article referred to follows: 


LABOR POLICIES AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


(Address by David A. Morse, Director-Gen- 
eral of the International Labor Office, Sid- 
ney Hillman Memorial Lecture, University 
of Pittsburgh, October 19, 1966) 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
come to the University of Pittsburgh to de- 
liver an address at your Fall Assembly. The 
fact that this lecture is part of a series bear- 
ing the name of Sidney Hillman is of great 
importance to me personally. Historians 
know full well the part Sidney Hillman 
played in the development of the United 
States during an important stage of its in- 
dustrial growth. Those of us who have been 
directly concerned with labor matters know 
even more about Sidney Hillman the man, 
and the work that continues as his memorial, 
He would be happy to know of the great ef- 
fort in education being undertaken by labor 
and business alike of which the program of 
the Sidney Hillman Foundation is part. He 
would be proud of a nation with a total en- 
rollment in its public and private schools and 
college in the order of 56 million this Fall, 
with six million students in colleges and uni- 
versities such as this great institution. Sid- 
ney Hillman would be the first to appreciate 
the impressive factor that education repre- 
sents in the cultural and economic life of 
the United States. Thus, it is with a feeling 
of fond memory for Sidney Hillman that I 
offer my comments on the topic of “Labor 
Policies and the Development of Interna- 
tional Trade.” 

I am aware that, in choosing to speak on 
a theme as a complex as this, I am ventur- 
ing on to some particularly dangerous 
ground. The development of international 
trade is a subject which is fraught with many 
unsolved problems and difficulties. In ad- 
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dition, the close connection between trade 
and labor questions has on occasions 
given rise to a number of sensitive political 
and social issues in the main trading nations 
of the world. I do not need to remind this 
audience of the fact that the attainment of 
such social objectives as full employment, 
general prosperity and high standards of liv- 
ing is, in virtually every country of the 
world, heavily dependent on the country’s 
ability to find outlets for its products on the 
world market. Nor do I need to remind you 
of the effects which labor troubles can have 
on a country’s trading position. My objec- 
tive is to draw attention to some of the 
labor problems which will have to be faced 
in all parts of the world as part of the process 
of an expansion and change in the patterns 
of world trade and to suggest means of cop- 
ing with such problems, 

It is becoming increasingly clear that it is 
urgently necessary, for both economic and 
political reasons, not only to expand the 
volume of world trade, but also to enable 
the developing countries to benefit more 
fully from readier access to world markets. 
It has long been recognised that trade is an 
important element in international rela- 
tions. This is as true today as it ever was. 
But today the problem arises in a new con- 
text. With the accession to political inde- 
pendence of large numbers of new states in 
Africa and Asia the international community 
of 1966 has become a markedly heterogeneous 
constituency of nation states, in which na- 
tions both rich and poor, large and small, 
have full participation, with equal voting 
rights, in such organs as the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. The consolida- 
tion of. the votes of what were 75 and have 
since become 77 developing countries at the 
1964 United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development has thus brought to the 
world’s attention in a more concrete and 
dramatic form than ever before the aspira- 
tions of the two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation that live below standards we wish for 
ourselves. And it has resulted in specific sub- 
stantive proposals being made for actively 
expanding and changing current world eco- 
nomic relationships in favour of the devel- 
oping countries. These proposals can no 
longer be dismissed out of hand as mere out- 
cries from the have-nots. There are some very 
compelling reasons why the rich nations of 
the world should sympathetically consider 
the demands of the poor, and why they 
should go at least some way towards meet- 
ing their demands. 

Not the least of these reasons is that un- 
less new trading arrangements can be de- 
vised to the benefit of the developing coun- 
tries, their efforts at economic development 
will be checked, hampered, or even nullified 
by a shortage of foreign exchange. Statistics 
indicate that the underdeveloped countries 
of the world are falling increasingly further 
behind the developed countries in terms of 
per capita income and economic growth. 
Among the factors contributing to the wid- 
ening of this gap is the severe restraint which 
is being placed on the economic growth of 
the developing countries by the slow growth 
of their exports and the instability of world 
prices for raw materials, which still con- 
stitute today the bulk of these exports. The 
resulting balance of payments difficulties 
have seriously curtailed their capacity to im- 
port the capital goods and equipment which 
are essential for their industrial develop- 
ment and consequently for developing new 
export potential. It is, of course, true that 
the developing countries continue to benefit 
from quite considerable flows of capital, both 
public and private. Nevertheless, it is esti- 
mated that more than half the inflow of 
development finance is now being offset by 
a return fiow in the form of amortisation, 
interest and dividends. And as George Woods, 
President of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, has stated, 
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the developing countries can effectively ab- 
sorb each year at least $3 to $4 billion more 
of development finance than they can cur- 
rently obtain. The point I am trying to make 
is that not only public economic assistance 
but also the investment of private capital is 
far from sufficient to finance the economic 
development of the third world. 

In the face of these conditions the develop- 
ing countries have no alternative but to look 
to increasing their trade in foreign markets. 
Indeed, this is essential if their newly-ac- 
quired political independence is to be any- 
thing more than a facade concealing their 
real dependence on the donations of the 
richer nations of the world. 

All these facts are sufficiently well known 
and need no further élaboration on my part. 
However, it is not enough to acknowledge 
the facts; it is also important to act on them. 
And the real initiative now lies with the 
developed countries. Of course, it could be 
asked why the rich countries need to go to 
the trouble and inconvenience of opening 
their markets to increased imports from de- 
veloping countries. It would indeed be con- 
ceivably possible for them to isolate them- 
selves in a small prosperous trading club, 
continuing to distribute charitable aid to 
the developing countries, but otherwise 
making no effort to improve these countries’ 
trading position. To continue on this path 
would not only be fatal for the economic 
development of the third world; it would 
also, in the long run exacerbate the ten- 
sions and frustrations which have already 
begun to manifest themselves among the 
poverty-stricken populations of the devel- 
oping countries. If these tensions and frus- 
trations cannot be relieved by concrete 
achievements in the fleld of economic and 
social development they are likely to result 
in outbreaks of violence and social upheaval 
leading to such widespread chaos that all 
nations, rich and poor, would be affected. I 
do not think I am over dramatising the situa- 
tion by saying this. 

I am convinced that the economic and 
social backwardness of the developing 
countries constitutes by far the most dan- 
gerous threat to world peace, and that, in 
this sense at least, an expansion of world 
trade could prove to be a powerful weapon 
in favour of peace. 

It is for this reason above all that I think 
the rich nations of the world need to face 
positively and constructively the challenge 
presented to them by the demands of the 
developing countries for a larger share in 
the benefits of world trade. Of course, the 
problems raised are not easy to solve. The 
difficulties in agreement in the 
current Kennedy Round of negotiation point 
up the limitations still hampering trade 
liberalisation even among the industrialised 
countries themselves. Nevertheless, in Feb- 
ruary of 1965, G.A.T.T. adopted a protocol 
amending the General Agreement according 
to which the developed contracting parties 
agreed to accord high priority to the reduc- 
tion and elimination of barriers against the 
products of less-developed contracting 
perties, not to introduce or increase such 
barriers, to take the same attitude toward fis- 
eal policy and to consult in cases of dispute. 
The test will be in how these provisions will 
be followed in national practice. Even more 
challenging to the good intentions of the de- 
veloped countries is the question of giving 
preference to the exports of the developing 
countries in their markets, now being con- 
sidered seriously for the first time. The con- 
cililation machinery provided for in the es- 
tablishment of the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development may well 
make it possible for mutually satisfactory 
trading arrangements between the developed 
and the developing countries to be worked 
out on the basis of procedures which focus 
on such divisive issues as preferences rather 
than either avoiding them or attempting to 
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impose the will of a purely numerical ma- 
jority. It is interesting to note that the Or- 
ganisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (O.E.C.D.), primarily a group- 
ing of Western industrialised nations, re- 
cently convened a meeting of its Trade Com- 
mittee to discuss tariff preferences. 

It would seem therefore that some initial 
steps at least have been taken towards a new 
international division of labour that no long- 
er casts the developing countries in the role 
of suppliers of raw materials only. The ap- 
parent caution with which the interested 
parties are approaching the question may 
not be altogether unjustified or unwise. 
Nevertheless, for the reasons I have stated, 
the problem is an urgent one, and every 
effort must be made to overcome as rapidly 
as possible the difficulties and obstacles that 
lie in the way of an expansion of world trade. 

This brings me to the central thesis of my 
remarks. In my view the ease with which an 
accelerated transition to new patterns of 
world trade can be made depends to a very 
large extent on whether developed and de- 
veloping countries alike are able to devise 
labor and social policies to deal with the 
problems posed by radical change. For it is 
not enough merely to state that new patterns 
of trade are desirable; we must also seek rea- 
sonable ways of assisting this transition. 

The problem facing the developing coun- 
tries is essentially one of building up viable 
export industries. Before the developing 
countries can improve their trading position 
they need to produce, and at competitive 
prices, goods that are in demand on the 
world market. And they can only improve 
their competitive position by achieving an 
increase in productivity and a greater diver- 
sity of output—in a word through indus- 
trialisation. Indeed, it is no coincidence that 
parallel to the establishment of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, the developing countries have sought, 
and obtained the creation of another new 
organization in the United Nations family 
with special responsibility for promoting in- 
dustrialisation—the United Nations Organi- 
sation for Industrial Development. For there 
can be no adequate expansion of the trade 
of the developing countries without indus- 
trialisation; and their industrialisation will 
not progress unless there are markets open 
to their industrial products, 

But I would take this argument one step 
further. I would also say that the success of 
the industrialisation efforts of the developing 
countries, and consequently the improve- 
ment of their trading position, depends on 
their ability to develop social and labor poli- 
cies which are consistent with, and which 
back up, such economic measures as they 
may take to promote industrialisation. There 
have been examples of countries whose social 
policies have been too ambitious, too com- 
plex or too costly for their economies to sup- 
port, At the same time, other countries have 
ignored the need for constructive policies of 
social promotion and adjustment, with dis- 
astrous consequences for their industrialisa- 
tion and economic development programmes. 
But it is only recently that governments— 
and this applies to governments of advanced 
as well as developing countries—have begun 
to realise that a well-conceived social policy 
is not merely a luxury, not merely a burden 
on the economy; it should be seen as an 
investment in human capital, the returns of 
which are quite as valuable for the economy 
as investment in physical capital. 

To be more explicit, I would say that there 
are generally speaking, in the developing 
countries four main obstacles of a social na- 
ture to technological change and industrial- 
isation. One is the ignorance of the broad 
masses of the population which makes them 
incapable of acquiring the new skills for 
work in industry, or of applying new tech- 
niques in agriculture. The second is the lack 
of social mobility which effectively prevents 
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the emergence of entrepreneurs and other dy- 
namic leaders of an industrial society. The 
third is the failure to invest resources, often 
concentrated in the hands of certain limited 
and privileged sections of the population, in 
the most productive fashion, And the fourth 
is the i uacy of institutions and proce- 
dures for enabling all sections of the popula- 
tion to participate in the work of production 
and modernisation. 

The aim of a social policy in such countries 
should be to remove these very powerful 
brakes on economic and social development. 
It should aim at developing and planning 
educational and training programs which 
will produce a labor force that is adequately 
skilled for the occupations which are most 
needed for the development of the country's 
industries, and in particular, its export in- 
dustries. It should aim to develop govern- 
ment services in the industrial and rural 
sectors, as well as institutions such as co- 
operatives, trade unions, peasants’ associa- 
tions, community development programs and 
so on which can gradually modify the tradi- 
tional social structures and make the popu- 
lation as a whole more receptive to social and 
technological change. 

Finally, it should aim to devise wage and 
social security policies, regulations governing 
hours of work, and other labor policies which, 
without burdening the economy with exces- 
sive labor costs, can contribute to a more 
rational distribution of income; which can 
provide adequate incentives for social mo- 
bility; and which can build up a stable, con- 
tented and productive labor force. In this 
process, co-operation between workers, em- 
ployers and governmental authorities is cru- 
cial, as it is in already industrialised coun- 
tries notwithstanding variations in institu- 
tional or political structure. One cannot ex- 
pect labor relations in the developing coun- 
tries to be exact reflections of procedures in 
the United States or Western Europe. But 
the collaboration of all concerned with in- 
dustrialisation is no less important to the 
extensive effort of developing export indus- 
tries. 

That, very briefly is how I would sum up 
the essential ingredients of a social policy for 
industrialisation and consequently for an 
improvement in the trading position of the 
developing countries. Experience has shown 
that policies of this nature are difficult to 
devise, and even more difficult to apply. I, as 
Director-General of the International Labour 
Organisation, am only too well aware of this. 
Yet experience has also shown that unless 
an active social policy which is consistent 
with the imperatives of economic develop- 
ment can be devised; unless appropriate 
measures are taken to prepare the popula- 
tion as a whole, industrial as well as rural 
workers, educationally as well as psycholog- 
ically, for industrialisation; unless it proves 
possible to break down social resistance to 
change; unless a solid institutional frame- 
work is set up to facilitate the modernisation 
process, little lasting progress can be made in 
developing a viable, more highly productive 
economy that is able to compete in world 
markets. 

Of course, the success of the developing 
countries in their efforts to expand their 
trade, and particularly their exports of man- 
ufactured and semi-manufactured goods, 
will depend very much on the access their 
exports have to the markets of the indus- 
trialised countries. I have already suggested 
why it is politically important that the in- 
dustrialised countries should not adopt a 
negative, protectionist attitude to the de- 
mands of the developing countries in this 
respect. I would add, too, that the Indus- 
trialised countries would themselves have 
much economically and socially to gain from 
a new international division of labor, im- 
plemented with the assistance of policies di- 
rected toward two objectives: first, to take 
advantage of the emergence of industries 
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abroad by utilising the opportunity to ac- 
celerate the swapping of jobs in less pro- 
ductive industries for new jobs in industries 
with advanced technology; secondly, to en- 
sure that those who do not share in this ad- 
vantage directly, will do so indirectly—or at 
least that they do not lose—thus reducing 
opposition to the importation of industrial 
products from the developing nations. 
There is, as I see it, no immediate danger 
of world markets being swamped by a wide 
range of manufactured products from de- 
veloping countries. The range of products 
which the developing countries will be able 
to export in any quantity and at competitive 
prices will for many years to come remain 
very narrow. Nevertheless, as their export 
industries develop, so will their demand for 
capital equipment and the products of more 
capital-intensive and “sophisticated” indus- 
tries in which the developed countries have 
the advantage. Therefore, competition from 
low-wage countries does not pose a general 
threat to over-all employment or living 
standards in the high-wage countries. The 
problem is really one of the possible “dis- 
ruptive effects” of competition in particular 
markets. In essence, sharp increases in im- 
ports, over & brief period of time and in a 
narrow range of commodities, may be very 
harmful to particular producers, both em- 
ployers and workers, and may thus have 
serious economic and social repercussions in 
the importing countries. It is with these re- 
percussions of structural change that those 
formulating policy in the industrialised 
countries should be concerned, rather than 
in perpetuating a protectionist position, 
Now, I am not attempting to minimise the 
problems that would arise for certain sec- 
tions of the population in such countries 
as the United States as a result of such a 
radical change in trade policies as I am ad- 
vocating. Certain industries, certain cate- 
gories of workers and certain regions will 
be seriously affected. Nevertheless, these 
problems are not new. They are problems 
of structural change that any growing in- 
dustrialised economy has to face in this day 
and age. In particular, I suggest that the 
difficulties which would result from an ac- 
celerated liberalisation of trade would be 
qualitatively similar to, and quantitatively 
smaller than, the difficulties which highly in- 
dustrialised countries are already facing to- 
day as a result of automation or other struc- 
tural changes, The economy of the United 
States has in recent years undergone many 
far-reaching changes of this nature. The 
centre of the textile industry, for example, 
has shifted from New England towards the 
Southern States. Defence spending is today 
concentrated very largely on industries in 
Texas and the West Coast, whereas it is not 
so long ago that industries of the Middle 
West received the bulk of defence orders. 
Automation has already brought about the 
redundancy of many skills and the disap- 
pearance of certain industries. All these 
changes are far greater than those that 
would result from trade liberalisation. 
Whether the problem arises as a result of 
automation or of new trade patterns, the 
cardinal principle of labor policies to meet 
the problem must be that structural change 
should not take place at the expense of in- 
dividuals who may lose their jobs or their 
businesses. The cost of any necessary adjust- 
ments to alleviate hardships and to main- 
tain the buoyancy of the economy should 
be assured by the community as a whole, and 
governments must be prepared to formulate 
and implement appropriate measures in or- 
der to help people to train for, to find, and, 
if necessary, to move to, new jobs. This ap- 
proach which I suggested at the 1964 
U. N. C. T. AD. Conference has a major goal 
that of providing adequate adjustment 
measures for all displaced workers. Such 
measures are of three general types: those 
which seek to promote a re-deployment cf 
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the labor force, in terms of occupations, in- 
dustries, and areas, and which may be termed 
collectively as an active manpower policy; * 
those which seek to ensure the redevelopment 
of areas whose populations depend for their 
livelihood on a declining or even disappear- 
ing industry; * and those to ensure the in- 
come maintenance of workers who are forced 
into a premature retirement or who are un- 
dergoing retraining. 

The industrialised nations of North Amer- 
ica and Western Europe have in recent years 
developed legislation and acquired a con- 
siderable amount of experience with meas- 
ures of this nature. The 1962 Trade Expan- 
sion Act in the United States, for example, 
gives the President powers to implement a 
wide range of measures for the training or 
retraining of workers laid off; for the income 
maintenance of displaced workers; for the 
relocation of workers; and for the conversion 
of industries and enterprises to other prod- 
ucts. Other measures taken in the United 
States and other industrialised countries, 
while not specifically directed at facilitating 
trade expansion, are also relevant. Thus, the 
provisions of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
and the special measures adopted for the 
Appalachian region in the United States are 
designed to cope with problems of depressed 
areas such as might arise in the event of 
further trade liberalisation. Many Western 
European countries have adopted similar 
measures for the development or redevelop- 
ment of backward areas. [The Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act—which was 
more specifically designed to cope with auto- 
mation problems, and which is paralleled by 
similar and, in some cases, even more far- 
reaching measures in Western Europe—is yet 
another example of the type of government 
intervention to maintain full employment in 
a changing economy.] 

I shall not attempt to give you a complete 
catalogue of legislative and other measures 
taken by governments to deal with prob- 
lems of structural change in industrialised 
countries. I think the point I am trying to 
make is clear. Governments of advanced 
countries have developed and are continu- 
ing to develop, policies and mechanisms to 
promote and facilitate adaptation to struc- 
tural change. No doubt much remains to 
be done, and our knowledge of the prob- 
lems and the appropriate measures partic- 
ularly in the labor and social fleld is not 
yet perfect. But the developed countries do 
have the means to accommodate imports 
from the developing countries without seri- 
ously disrupting their economies and thus 
to reap both the political and the socio- 
economic benefits of increased trade. Their 
standard of living has gone up so much in 
the last 20 years that measures which would 
have seemed generous in the 1940’s are now 
quantitatively miserly and patently dated. 
Expenditure on training and retraining, re- 
moval grants, severance pay, unemployment 
compensation, employment services can no 
longer be regarded as wasteful, but must be 
recognised as an investment in adaptation 
to structural change, in overcoming ob- 
stacles to the fullest and most productive 
utilisation of resources. Should not labour 
and social policies be used as actively as 
monetary and fiscal policies when dealing 
with variations in economic activity or funda- 
mental fluctuations resulting from struc- 
tural change? We need to seek new ideas in 
this spirit and we must develop the will to 
apply them. 

Quite understandably, workers are anx- 
ious to keep their jobs, certain businessmen 
are fearful of increased competition from 
overseas and governments are hesitant to 
assume commitments to continuing and in- 
creasing expenditures. What is now, I think 
needed above all in the industrialised coun- 
tries is a vast educational campaign, in which 
political groups, organised labour and in- 
dustrial leaders as well as governments could 
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also play a key role, to familiarise the popu- 
lation as a whole both with the need for 
trade expansion and with the measures 
that can be taken to mitigate its harmful 
efrects on individual members of the com- 
munity and turn such expansion to advan- 
tage through an enlightened adaption 
Policy. 

So far I have focused my remarks on the 
types of labor and social policies which need 
to be taken at the national level to facilitate 
an expansion of international trade. I would 
like now to examine the need for, and the 
possible scope of, international action in the 
social field which can contribute to this end. 
While governments have in the last 20 years 
been singularly resourceful in setting up 
machinery at the international level to nego- 
tiate new trading arrangements, the social 
component of international trade has all too 
often been left out of account in their nego- 
tiations. And while it is true that the devel- 
opment of social policy is, and must remain, 
the prerogative of the governments of 
sovereign states, there is nevertheless a need 
for co-ordinated action in the social field if 
trade agreements are to yield the results 
that are expected of them. Such co-ordinated 
action might conceivably take the form of a 
fund in which all nations would participate, 
based on a levy on production or national 
product, administered by an international 
organization and designed to mitigate hard- 
ship by facilitating the social adjustments 
resulting from trade expansion. 

In short, I do not think that the expansion 
of international trade can be ensured merely 
by international tariff agreements or inter- 
national agreements on the prices of raw ma- 
terials. As I have attempted to point out 
earlier, such agreements can become more 
effective when they are backed up by social 
policies which will make them workable and 
acceptable. That is why I think international 
machinery for action in the social field needs 
to be used to the full, and to be brought 
into close collaboration with such bodies as 
G. A. T. T. and U.N.C.T.A.D. and to comple- 
ment such progressive instruments as the 
1962 “Long-Term Arrangement regarding 
Trade in Cotton Textiles.” This is why the 
International Labor Organization has, I feel, 
an important supporting role to play in the 
development of international trade. It has 
for many years been attempting to develop 
a constructive approach to social policy in 
all countries, developed and developing. 

Moreover, it provides the only forum 
where the voices of workers and employers, 
the parties most directly affected by changes 
in world trade, as well as those of govern- 
ments, can be heard at the international 
level. 

Much of the I.L.O.'s work has already had 
a direct bearing on the development of 
world trade. It has, in recent years, been 
assisting developing countries in the elab- 
orations of social policies which are appro- 
priate for their industrialisation; and, as far 
as the industrialised countries are concerned, 
it has in the past few years been engaged in 
a program of action to mitigate the social 
effects of automation. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the I.L.0.’s unique tripartite machin- 
ery could be used more fully to promote a 
truly world-wide awareness of the social as- 
pects of world trade. 

International labor standards, that is, in- 
ternationally agreed rules of good labor pol- 
icy, represent one form of international ac- 
tion in the social field which has a bearing 
on international trade, Indeed many of the 
7 . O. existing Conventions on such ques- 
tions as minimum wages, social security and 
general working conditions were originally 
conceived not only in order to set minimum 
stendards of social protection and welfare 
wut also in order to discourage “social dump- 
ing! in the form of exports produced by 
sweated labor. However, experience has 
shown that in effect the main value of such 
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standards has been their influence on the 
distribution of the fruits of production, and 
thus their contribution to social harmony 
and stability; their influence on internation- 
al trade has been, generally speaking, far 
less significant. 

There is however another type of inter- 
national labor standard which may contrib- 
ute more positively to the objective of ex- 
panded international trade. These are stand- 
ards concerning Vocational Training, Em- 
ployment Policy, and the Termination of Em- 
ployment which have been adoptec by the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in recent years, 
and which articulate policy rules rec 
as beneficial and therefore desirable. The 
Employment Policy Recommendation, for in- 
stance, spells out in some detail the type of 
policies the developed and the developing 
countries should adopt to achieve the ob- 
jective of full employment. Another subject 
for a future instrument of this type might 
be wages policy, a question which is of great 
topical interest to developed and developing 
countries alike, and which, of course, has 
an important bearing on international trade. 
Such an instrument might on the one hand 
set out in some detail the principles of a 
wages policy which is consistent with the 
industrialization programs of the developing 
countries; and on the other hand deal with 
some of the issues which are arising in in- 
dustrialized countries in respect of “incomes 
policies” and their bearing on balance of 
payments problems. 

I wonder, too, if new methods of super- 
vision could not be introduced in respect of 
instruments of the type I have just described. 
Perhaps for these instruments it might be 
more appropriate to replace or supplement 
the I. L. O.'s existing legal supervisory ma- 
chinery by a periodical technical review of 
the problems encountered in the implementa- 
tion of the instruments. This might create 
@ greater world-wide awareness of the labor 
and social implications of trade liberaliza- 
tion and stimulate new thinking and new 
policies to combat such problems, thus facil- 
itating the transition to new trade patterns. 

I believe too that the IL.O.’s Indus- 
trial Committees could play a most useful 
role in the development of trade in spe- 
cific industrial sectors. These bodies which 
are composed of governments’, employers’ 
and workers’ representatives from a wide 
range of countries were set up to examine at 
an international level the labor problems 
which arise in a given industry. Some of 
them, the Textiles Committee for example, 
have already considered the social implica- 
tions of changes in international trade in 
the industry concerned, But so far they have 
had little opportunity to engage in a sys- 
tematic examination of the labor policies 
that need to be adopted in both developing 
and developed countries as a basis for an 
expansion and adjustment of trade in the 
products of the industries concerned. Never- 
theless, this is an important role which they 
could play, in full collaboration with G. A. T. T. 
and U.N.C.T.A.D., as and when these latter 
bodies adopt decisions affecting a particular 
industry. Or, indeed, their review of the labor 
problems of trade in a given industry might 
on occasions precede G. A. T. T. and 
UV. N. C. T. A. D. negotiations, in order that gov- 
ernment trade negotiators might be fully 
aware of the magnitude and nature of the 
social problems involved and the feelings of 
workers and employers in the industries con- 
cerned, 

Finally, I believe that the practical tech- 
nical co-operation provided by the I.L.O. to 
the developing countries in such flelds as 
manpower planning, vocational training, 
management development, co-operative de- 
velopment, wages and social security and so 
on has greatly contributed to improving 
their trading position, by assisting in the 
development of appropriate policies and pro- 
cedures. Perhaps it is not too far-fetched to 
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suggest that parallel to these efforts, the 
IL. O. might be in a position to give assist- 
ance to the industrialised countries on their 
social adjustment problems, when requested 
to do so, Certainly, the I.L.O. performs a val- 
uable service as a clearing house for infor- 
mation and as a research institution for the 
study of such matters as the factors affecting 
labor mobility or redundancy procedures— 
two studies which were undertaken by the 
IL. O. for the Office of Manpower, Automa- 
tion and Training of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, 

It is not only at the world-wide level that 
new trading arrangements are being worked 
out. There has in recent years been increas- 
ing interest in regional economic groupings 
and in achieving a division of labor among 
countries within particular geographical re- 
gions. Work with this objective in mind has 
begun in the United Nations regional eco- 
nomic commissions, and in more embryonic 
form, through such media as the Latin Amer- 
ican Free Trade Association (L.A.F.T.A.), the 
Central American Common Market, and 
groupings in Africa on the regional and sub- 
regional level. But the European Economic 
Community (E.E.C.) is by far the most ad- 
vanced example of a concerted economic and 
social effort. The adaptation of employment 
to shifts in the currents of trade within the 
Common Market have proved remarkably 
and unexpectedly smooth and easy. The 
main reasons for this phenomenon appear to 
be firstly that a high level of economic actiy- 
ity and employment has prevailed, so that 
finding new jobs for displaced workers has 
not been difficult; secondly that measures 
were formulated for the early transitional 
period which ensured that changes did not 
occur faster than the repercussions thereof 
could be absorbed; and thirdly that the 
Treaty of Rome provides for a free move- 
ment of labor among member countries as 
well as other measures to facilitate labor 
mobility, including a fund for retraining 
and resettling workers. 

We must remember, of course, that the 
member countries of the Common Market 
are at relatively similar stages of economic 
and social development—a quite advanced 
one at that—and that any comparison with 
a Latin American, Asian or African context 
must take into account both the lower levels 
of the latter two areas and the disparities 
within each region. But the main lesson of 
the Common Market experience is that the 
differences between member countries with 
regard to labor standards and social policies 
which prevailed have not constituted in- 
superable obstacles to rapid progress toward 
economic integration. What has been found 
necessary is a harmonisation rather than a 
standardisation of social policies, This is per- 
haps the main lesson to be learned from the 
E.E.C. experience, not only with regard to 
regional economic groupings, but also for 
trade at the world-wide level. Unless more 
energetic steps are taken to harmonise or to 
co-ordinate social policies through an inter- 
national body such as the I.L.O., I fear that 
efforts to devise new directions in world trade 
will never be fully effective. 

If I have laid such emphasis on the pos- 
sibilities of international action in the so- 
cial field, it is not because I think that this 
is in any way a substitute for national action 
to facilitate trade expansion. International 
action such as I have suggested can only 
point out possible solutions to certain prob- 
lems; it can only propose a concerted inter- 
national approach to these problems, But 
national authorities, in co-operation with 
national trade unions and national business- 
men, alone are competent to devise the de- 
tailed policies and measures which will make 
new directions in trade possible. 

We look to a country such as the United 
States, with its vast wealth and its enormous 
resourcefulness and generosity, to give a lead 
in making these changes in world trade pos- 
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sible. I realize that the implementation of 
the appropriate policies such as I have out- 
lined would involve outstanding interna- 
tional statesmanship and a large measure of 
domestic political courage on the part of the 
developed countries. However, difficulties of 
implementation should never be regarded as 
permanent or inalterable factors in public 
affairs. Such difficulties are, in reality, strictly 
relative to the priorities accorded to the ob- 
jectives in question. For example, when the 
full danger of the political and economic 
situation of Western Europe after the last 
World War was understood by the citizens of 
the United States, this nation adopted and 
implemented policies of the magnitude of 
the Marshall Plan with a determination that 
overcame the unprecedented economic bur- 
den and the political adjustments such ac- 
tion posed for the United States. The case 
for co-operating with the economically un- 
derdeveloped world today is quite similar. 
The problem is that the industrialised coun- 
tries have yet to show by tangible action 
their realisation that this terrible poverty of 
two-thirds of the world requires co-operation 
with regard to trade as well as aid. The prob- 
lems of structural adjustment raised by a 
changed pattern of international trade have 
not been faced with the sympathy reserved 
for problems which are domestic in origin 
nor has a comprehensive policy approach to 
all aspects of structural change been at- 
tempted. Such a comprehensive approach 
could provide the basic principle for a co-or- 
dinated utilisation of the growing arsenal of 
corrective measures and mechanisms which 
have been developed and implemented in 
Europe and in North America and the avail- 
ability of expertise at the international level. 

I cannot believe that the talent assembled 
in this room and in similar centres of learn- 
ing and industry across this prosperous and 
vital nation will not commit their support to 
an effort that is concerned with mutual bene- 
fit as much as benevolence. For the sugges- 
tions that I have discussed today can cer- 
tainly be supplemented by the results of 
objective research and creative thinking that 
is independent of, yet that does not ignore, 
political considerations. I am convinced that 
the need is great and that we are up to the 
challenge. I hope my talk has at least con- 
veyed that basic point; perhaps I have indi- 
cated some steps forward as well. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN STEEL 
TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, recent price 
increases in steel products by the major 
U.S. producer have been the subject of 
some discussion. For the national econo- 
my as a whole such price increases for 
basic products have important effects. 
One effect is that technological innova- 
tion and investment in modernization, 
which can enable steel to make steel more 
cheaply, is spurred. Another is that users 
of steel find more efficient, cheaper ways 
of using steel or find substitutes. Recently 
there have been two interesting examples 
of innovation in steel technology that re- 
late to the first of the above effects. One 
of them is the recent achievement of the 
Atlantic Steel Co., of Atlanta, Ga., which 
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after 3 years of planning, testing, and 
trying, has put into operation a continu- 
ous steel metal that adopts concepts of 
the automotive processing industry in 
terms of automation, quality, versatility 
and easy repair. 

In order to realize their original and 
unique conception for a truly modern 
steel facility Atlantic Steel had to pro- 
vide special entrepreneurial talent. The 
Fairchild publication, Metalworking 
News, of November 20, reports after 
months of discouraging discussion with 
mill builders and designers from all over 
the world Atlantic finally put together 
a family of suppliers—several of them 
new to the steel industry—who are pro- 
viding under one roof a highly unusual 
assortment of equipment that is said to 
be totally integrated for the first time. 

In a time of rising steel prices, it is 
also significant to note the new accom- 
plishment of the Granite City Steel Co., 
of Granite City, III., which has recently 
accomplished an extension program 
costing $140,000,000, which enabled the 
company to put on stream an 80-inch 
rolling mill. According to Granite City 
Steel’s chairman and president, Nicholas 
P. Veeder, the new facility is as large, as 
powerful and as advanced as any hot 
strip mill in the world. Significantly, the 
Granite City Steel Co. also recently 
eliminated the geographic price differ- 
ential of $2 a ton that has existed since 
1958, thus making it competitive with 
anyone in the United States. 

Immediately following is an article 
from the November 10 edition of Metal- 
working News describing the Atlantic 
Steel Co.’s achievement, and an article 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of No- 
vember 7, 1967, describing the Granite 
City Steel Co.’s achievement: 

{From Metalworking News, Noy. 20, 1967] 
ATLANTIc’s FRESH APPROACH 
(By Donald D. Cooke and George Adcock) 

ATLANTA.—Atlantic Steel Co. here is on the 
verge of putting to the test its boldly uncon- 
ventional answer to the problems facing 
many steelmakers. 

The key: Departure from the usual two- 
roll rod mill with a continuous three-roll 
mill which is rapidly being assembled for 
startup late next month. 

The mill has been painstakingly designed 
to confront specific needs at Atlantic which 
are common also to much of the industry— 
efficiency lags and sagging profit margins, 
imports, high quality demands, skilled labor 
shortages, diversification reluctance, 

Three years ago, said production vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Reese, “We started striving to 
design out the variables in rolling. We came 
to the conclusion we had to have something 
advanced, not something from the past.” 

He and his colleagues set some high stand- 
ards: 

The mill must be relatively free of skill de- 
mands. é 

It must adopt concepts of the automotive 
and processing industry, with highest quality 
assured by method. 

It must duplicate quality time after time. 

It would need only preventive mainte- 
nance, not breakdown repair. 

In addition, the mill was to be built 
capable of handling not only larger coils 
than generally available (up to 5,000 
pounds), but carry the ability to handle a 
wide range of metals beyond carbon steel 
thus representing a potential major new di- 
rection for Atlantic Steel. 
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The mill is nearly ready to run and Hugh 
F. McCarley, vice-president of sales and 
marketing, enthusiastically envisions great 
benefits for his team, which will be expand- 
ing to handle the mill’s increased capability. 

Better quality in Atlantic’s wire products 
and a wider assortment of rod sizes for con- 
verters is just the beginning, declared Mr. 
McCarley. Other goodies in the hopper: 

The trend among rod fabricators is toward 
use of larger and larger coil sizes. Not many 
are in the 5,000-pound range at the moment, 
Mr. McCarley admitted, but Atlantic will be 
set to encourage and follow the movement 
upward. 

Stainless and superalloys, not now in the 
Atlantic repertoire, can be shot through the 
mill either for end conversion by Atlantic or 
tooled for others. 

Nonferrous metals such as fast-growing 
aluminum and promising titanium offer no 
difficulty for the new equipment, giving the 
company important new market and profit 
capability. 

The equipment now coming on line realizes 
a program that Mr. Reese and James Owen, 
manager of planning and development, must 
have many times thought of giving up. 

But after months of discouraging discus- 
sion with mill builders and designers from 
all over the world, Atlantic finally put to- 
gether a tight-knit family of suppliers— 
several new to the steel industry—who are 
providing under one proof a highly unusual 
assortment of equipment that is totally in- 
tegrated for the first time. 


MACHINE CONCEPT 


“It’s time we introduced a machine con- 
cept to steel production rather than old mill 
ideas,” declared Mr. Reese, as he and Jim 
Owen described how their rod mill will work. 
In Brief: 

Billets first are heated in a range of 900 to 
2600 degrees in a walking beam furnace, be- 
lieved only the second or third such furnace 
installed in this country. One man operating 
a console discharges hot billet from the 
furnace for conveyance to the swing forge 
also with only a unit with also nearly unique 
in U.S. steel mills. 

The Kocks swing forge will typically knock 
& 7 x 7-inch billet down to a 2% square for 
a pass through two 45-degree roll stands, 
rounding it enough for entry into the first 
of the three roll mills, also built by Kocks, 
of Germany. 

Entering the primary five-stand block at 
about 2% square round and without twist- 
ing, the rod train will belt through a 10- 
stand intermediate block and finally a 12- 
stand three-roller at a breakin speed of 7,200 
feet a minute. With an 18 per cent reduction 
in each block, the rod will coil at a minimum 
of 0.192 inch in diameter. 


VARIATIONS POSSIBLE 


This will be the basic pattern, Mr. Reese 
said, but infinite variations are possible. 
Rolls can be bypassed with ease to come out 
with rod in size ranges to 1½ inch diameter, 
and Atlantic's planning crew is even thinking 
of % inch precision rounds when cooling 
beds are added later. 

The mill’s rated capacity is 25 tons an 
hour—giving it, under 5 day week conditions, 
an annual capacity of around 150,000 tons 
of carbon steel. 

But the enthusiastic group responsible for 
the mill's development foresees speeds of up 
to 10,000 feet a minute and, with additional 
rolling equipment that is being considered, 
still higher speeds might be possible—pro- 
viding the rolls can take it. 

Certainly the electrical system can. Each 
mill unit is powered by either one or two 
1,600 horsepower motors that formerly drove 
the engines of Naval destroyer escorts. 

These electricals were supplied by Du- 
quesne Electric, of Pittsburgh, in its first 
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participation in a total mill system. Du- 
quesne saved Atlantic $1 million by finding 
the World War U ship motors and after re- 
conditioning they “are better than new,” 


noted William Rhymer, Atlantic’s manager 
of engineering. 
MINIMAL SKILLS 

“This mill has been designed to eliminate 
variables and thereby the skill required is 
minimized,” explained Frank Reese. 

All mill controls and sequencing is 
achieved by one operator. Attendants moni- 
tor the operation of various machine com- 
ponents and must be on hand for roll 
changes, but failure of any critical point— 
such as a temperature change—is indicated 
by an elaborate relay system for the console 
operator. 

“All that is necessary to get a proper size 
out,” said Jim Owen, is to put a proper size 
in.” Through sensors on the lube controls at 
the ends of the stands the effect of cobbling 
is minimized shears, alerted automatically, 
cut into little pieces the cobbled portions of 
the rod which drop into an underground sys- 
tem for conveyance to waiting cars and re- 
melting. 

When the rolls wear down—as they are 
expected to after about 600 tons of operations 
with carbon steel—the power to the entire 
block is simply unplugged along with oil, 
grease and water snap-on connections and 
the blocks pushed to the roll grinding shop. 

A new block with freshly ground rolls waits 
to swing easily into place as soon as the on- 
line unit wears out. 

All rolls can be ground to dimension while 
mounted in the stands—no need to break 
down a stand until it’s ready for scrap. Each 
stand can be ground to precise dimensions 
according to a template and an optical scan- 
ner indicates when the required opening is 
achieved. Then the roll stand is rotated 180 
degrees and placed one stand further up the 
line. 

“Time utilization is what we're talking 
about here,” Mr. Reese pointed out. “Our 
utilization will be very high. We'll save time 
on mill changeovers, we'll save maintenance 
and roll changing time, we'll expect to have 
a bar in the mill at least 80 per cent of the 
time and work toward 95 per cent utilization. 


SUPPLIERS CITED 


Frank Reese and Jim Owen kept turning 
the conversation again and again back to 
the credit for the project that must be given 
the supplier team and to others in the com- 
pany, particularly Mr. Rhymer and Glenn 
Hightower, rolling mill superintendent. 

“We just couldn't have done this if our 
suppliers didn’t have faith in our idea,” Mr. 
Reese said. Since the project is an unusual 
one, Atlantic officials emphasized how criti- 
cal it was that each supplier realize that he 
could get a lot out of the program if he tried 
to do the best for his own reputation, 

While the principles of three-roll steel re- 
ducing are well established in tube stretch- 
ing, Atlantic’s mill is the first to bring three 
rolls into a total mill concept. Kocks has 
supplied only finishing trains to several 
American and European rod mills. 

Atlantic brought its total concept to 
Kocks and Jim Owens spent 3 months in 
Germany after the contract was signed in 
July, 1966, but Mr. Reese had high praise for 
the extra effort Kocks has invested in mak- 
ing the mill a success. 

The same applies, he said, to Seals Corp., 
the furnace builder, Duquesne Electric and 
W. Vance Middough, of Cleveland, which per- 
formed the overall facilities engineering. 

Not the least unusual aspect of the $7 mil- 
lion-plus project has been the speed of its 
culmination. Little of the equipment was 
even designed when the contract was signed 
last year, and Atlantic's first test, completion 
of the mil) in a few weeks, follow hard on the 
heels of its April groundbreaking. 
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[From the St. Louls (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Nov. 7, 1967] 
GRANITE Crry STEEL’s NEw MILL To Boost 
MANUFACTURING IN AREA 
(By William H. Kester) 

With the completion of Granite City 
Steel's 8140, 000, 000 on program, 
which was celebrated yesterday, the com- 
pany has taken a major step to remain com- 
petitive and to make St. Louis a more im- 
portant steel and manufacturing center. 

Illinois Governor Otto Kerner, at a lunch- 
eon given by the company for civic and busi- 
ness leaders in the metropolitan area, con- 
gratulated the company on undertaking the 
expansion as a step that would help insure 
the continuation of its position. 

He also praised the small amount of lost 
time due to jurisdictional strikes during the 
4,000,000 manhours of work on the expansion 
and for the company’s outlays for air pollu- 
tion control. 

Following the luncheon, Governor Kerner 
pushed a button to symbolize the start of 
the 80-inch rolling mill, which is a major 
feature of the expansion program. The mill 
has been in operation since Aug. 3. 

The expansion program added 30 per cent 
to Granite City Steel’s capacity. It was 1,700,- 
000 tons of ingots a year and now is 2,200,000 
tons a year. 

Equally important is the improvement in 
quality of product which the company ex- 
pects to achieve from the new equipment. 
The rolling mill is computer controlled. 

Nicholas P. Veeder, chairman and presi- 
dent, said the mill was as large, as powerful 
and as advanced as any hot strip mill in the 
world. You won't find a mill equal to this 
one in Pittsburgh and you won't find a mill 
any better in Chicago.” 

The rolling mill and the basic oxygen fur- 
nace, which also was a part of the expansion 
program, have made Granite City Steel 
“competitive with anyone in the United 
States,” Veeder said. The company recently 
eliminated the geographic price differential 
of $2 a ton that has existed since 1958. 

The price reduction is expected to make the 
St. Louis area more attractive to new in- 
dustry which uses steel, Veeder said. He noted 
that Granite City Steel, which supplies the 
A. O. Smith Co, plant in Granite City for the 
production of automobile frames, was largely 
responsible for the location of the plant here. 

Granite City Steel makes all of its steel 
from the basic oxygen furnaces, which are 
substantially more efficient than the open 
hearth furnaces previously used. 

The company is under pressure to utilize 
its increased capacity and to improve its 
earnings, which have been depressed by large 
write-offs of equipment that had to be aban- 
doned when the new furnaces and mill were 
put into use, and by other factors. 

In its peak year—1965—Granite City Steel 
shipped 1,179,840 tons of products and pro- 
duced 1,421,127 tons of ingots. 

The record output was 1,441,845 tons of 
ingots in 1964, which amounts to 66 per cent 
of the capacity of the new facilities. 

The recent price cut and a more intensive 
marketing effort are expected to bring new 
business to the company, a sales executive 
of the company said yesterday. Some cus- 
tomers in the St. Louis area have given the 
company commitments which are expected 
to be translated into firm orders soon. 

Steel is bought for future delivery and the 
full effect of the price cut is not expected 
to be realized by the company until next year, 
the sales manager said. 


COSA NOSTRA HAS FINGERS ON 
CINCINNATI AREA 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 

include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Cincinnati Post and Times-Star pub- 
lished a comprehensive report on the 
possible spread of the Cosa Nostra into 
the Greater Cincinnati area. Award- 
winning Reporter James Horner, work- 
ing in Cincinnati, combined efforts with 
Scripps-Howard Washington Reporter 
John Russell to produce a fascinating 
article. Mr. Russell and Mr. Horner are 
to be commended for their work on the 
following story: 

Marta Has FINGERS DEEP IN GAMBLING HERE: 
DrPrazza CONVICTION Nips SprREAD—LAYOFF 
BETTING OK D sy Mos, INVESTIGATORS Say 

(By James Horner and John Russell) 

WasHINGTON.—The recent conviction in 
Cincinnati U.S. District Court of Sam Di- 
Piazza, of New Orleans, and William Clyde 
Deming of Ft. Thomas, has temporarily 
halted the spread of Cosa Nostra in Greater 
Cincinnati. 

“We believe that both DiPlazza and Dem- 
ing were operating illegal layoff gambling 
from the Cincinnati area with the sanction 
of the mob,” an official of the Justice De- 
partment’s organized crime section told The 
Post and Times-Star. 

How much of the Cincinnati gambling ac- 
tion ends up in the mob’s coffers is unknown 
to federal investigators. 

“You can’t estimate Cincinnati’s contribu- 
tion to the mob until you get your hands on 
their books—and they won't let us do that,” 
said one investigator. 

Another investigator says, “Literally thou- 
sands of persons in Hamilton County place 
bets with at least 50 bookmakers in the coun- 
ty. Between 75 to 80 per cent of the betting 
is done over the phone.” 

However, gamblers who have bookie opera- 
tions similar in size to the $400,000 a month 
handled by Deming have been known to pay 
from 25 to 40 per cent of their profit for the 
Mafia’s permission to operate. A mob's de- 
cision to close down Deming’s bookie busi- 
ness, Officials admit, would be more effective 
than any action that could be taken by a 
law enforcement agency. 

Federal officials regard both Deming and 
DiPiazza among the top 10 men in the coun- 
try in the volume of layoff betting. 

It is doubtful that Deming or DiPiazza are 
members of any of the Cosa Nostra families.“ 
But DiPiazza, who operated out of public 
telephone booths in the lobbies of plush New 
Orleans hotels, is attached to Carlos “Little 
Man” Marcello, the Mafia boss of Louisiana, 
who insists he is only a businessman. 

In tracing Marcello’s background the New 
Orleans Crime Commission reported to the 
McClelland Senate hearings of organized 
crime in 1961: 

“On Nov. 29, 1929 Carlos Marcello, then 19 
years of age, was arrested by New Orleans 
police with his brother, Peter, 17, and his 
father Joseph. They were charged as acces- 
sories before and after the robbery of a bank 
in the Algiers section of New Orleans. These 
charges were dismissed by the district at- 
torney. 

“Six months later . . . Marcello was con- 
victed of assault and robbery and sent to 
the Louisiana State Penitentiary for nine 
to 14 years. He had enlisted two juveniles 
to hold up a chain grocery store and supplied 
them with a gun and guidance. He served 
less than five years of this sentence, 

“In 1935 ... he was arrested for assault 
with intent to kill a New Orleans police of- 
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ficer; and for another assault and robbery 
of a chain grocery store. A 

“On Oct. 29, 1938 Carlos Marcello pleaded 
guilty to the sale of more than 23 pounds 
of untaxed marijuana. He was committed to 
the Atlanta Penitentiary and fined $76,830. 
On a pauper’s plea, he was permitted to settle 
the fine for $400 and within 10 months was 
granted a conditional release from the federal 
institution.” 

A long list of additional arrests and con- 
victions is appended to this report. 

In contrast to piles of newspaper clippings 
about the criminal exploits of Marcello in 
his earlier years, the New Orleans papers re- 

in July 1966, he was a guest of honor 
at the wedding of DiPiazza’s daughter. 

The DiPiazza-Marcello friendship, how- 
ever, goes deeper than the wedding-invitation 
stage, Justice Department officials disclosed. 

In 1965 federal agents, using listening de- 
vices, picked up a conversation between Di- 
Piazza and one of his customers, Eugene A. 
Nolan, a bookmaker who was convicted last 
May on federal gambling charges in Tulsa, 
Okla. 

DiPiazza, according to a transcript of the 
private conversation, told Nolan that recently 
an anonymous telephone caller had instruct- 
ed DiPiazza to leave his New Orleans home 
and take a plane to Miami. 

DiPiazza followed the instructions. 

When the New Orleans gambler arrived in 
Miami, he was “welcomed” by two heavy-set 
men who ushered him onto a Chicago-bound 
flight. 

Still not knowing his destination, DiPiazza 
was escorted to the headquarters of Sam 
Giancana, overlord of the Chicago Mafia and 
who sits on the all-powerful nine-member 
Mafia legislative assembly, The Commis- 
sion.” 

Giancana, who since has left Chicago and 
now directs his empire from Mexico, de- 
manded that DiPiazza pay him $100 a week 
to continue the bookmaking operation. 

DiPiazza told Nolan that he balked at Gian- 
cana’s demands and told the Chicago chief 
that he works for the “Little Man,” Marcello. 

A telephone call between Marcello and 
Giancana straightened out the episode, which 
was dismissed as a misunderstanding be- 
tween Mafia families. 

DiPiazza was returned to his New Orleans 
home via the same route, by the same escorts, 

DiPiazza, despite an arrest record stretch- 
ing back to 1946, had no convictions until 
his federal trial last September in Cincinnati. 

In 1962, he was one of a dozen defendants 
in the New Orleans “free load” gambling 
case, but later was excused from the trial 
because of a weak heart. DiPiazza made the 
same excuse to get out of the Cincinnati 
trial, but a judge ordered him to trial with a 
federal physician standing by, (The free load 
case involved a federal charge that bookies 
were using long-distance phone lines with- 
out charge.) 

Other defendants in the New Orleans case 
included Benny “Big Porky” Lasoff; his 
brother, Robert “Little Porky” Lasoff; Myron 
Deckelbaum, and Gilbert Lee Beckley, then 
all of Newport. All the defendants were ac- 
quitted. 

DiPiazza, who continued his bookie busi- 
ness until his arrest by FBI agents in New 
Orleans on Nov. 25, may have learned some 
of his tricks from Gil Beckley. 

Beckley, according to Internal Revenue 
agents, operated his gambling enterprises out 
of the Fontainebleau Hotel in New Orleans 
during the 1962 trial. Federal agents say 
Deming, Roger Egan and Roger Seith, all 
from northern Kentucky, received their gam- 
bling schooling from Beckley. 

Beckley, known as “The Brain,” of the 
nation’s layoff gambling network, was the 
author of the “Cincinnati Line.” He also was 
creator of the Beckley-Soble combine out of 
Montreal, the largest bookmaking operation 
in Canada. 
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Beckley, who paid tribute to the Vito Geno- 
vese family of New York through Mafia lieu- 
tenants “Fat Tony” Salerno and “Trigger 
Mike” Coppola, was convicted last March of 
violating the federal interstate transporta- 
tion in aid of racketeering statute. 

Federal agents say that the mob prob- 
ably had selected Deming to be their layoff 
gambling man in Cincinnati, rather than 
Deming applying to them for his franchise, 

Deming, because of his schooling with 
Beckley, is known to be an experienced 
gambler who ran a successful business. The 
mob would not try to control directly a 
nickel-dime handbook operator. 

De: also was known to be careful, had 
a relatively light arrest record, and would 
not be careless in allowing evidence to get 
into the hands of federal agents. He also was 
considered honest and would give an ac- 
curate accounting of his layoff business. 

Agents were unable to uncover how Dem- 
ing passed his money along the layoff betting 
routes. Other gamblers, they say, find no 
difficulty in passing money by couriers, 
Western Union, or through the mails. 

The Mafia’s “commission,” which settles 
geographical and jurisdictional disputes, 
says a Justice Department official, knows 
exactly what is going in the Greater Cin- 
cinnati area. 

“When you convict Gil Beckleys, Sam Di- 
Piazzas and Clyde Demings, it hurts them,” 
he says. “But they will be back. 

“They have the time and the patience, 
and an unlimited supply of money.” 

What led to the conviction of Deming and 
DiPiazza last September was, literally, one 
of the biggest men in Hamilton County— 
Emil “Jelly” Wehby who weighs well over 
250 pounds. 

Jelly is one of the many small-time fig- 
ures who hung around Newport in its hey- 
day until George Ratterman was elected 
sheriff of Campbell County. 

On Jan. 13, 1966, Jelly Wehby was in Las 
Vegas. He began numerous phone 
calls from a pay phone. The calls were so 
numerous that special agents of the Internal 
Revenue Service took notice. 

It was those phone calls which ultimately 
led to the arrest and conviction of Deming 
and DiPiazza. 

Both were convicted in U.S. District Court 
on Sept. 26 on seven counts of interstate 
transportation in aid of racketeering and 
one count of conspiracy. 

In January 1966 Wehby was using a pub- 
lic pay phone at the hotel. IRS agents got 
the long distance toll records for that phone. 

The toll records showed that numerous 
calls were being made to a certain number 
in Cincinnati. The IRS office in Las Vegas 
asked the Cincinnati IRS office to check. 

Cincinnati did. It found that the number 
was for Harry Acker at 3808 Woodford road, 
Silverton. The name Harry Acker meant 
nothing to the special agents in Cincinnati. 

The wagering squad of the IRS office was 
out of town (the Cincinnati IRS office covers 
the southern half of Ohio including Colum- 
bus). But by June 11 the wagering squad 
turned its attention to Harry Acker by plac- 
ing the Woodford road address under sur- 
veillance. 

The surveillance was maintained from 
11:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., normal bookmaking 
hours. Interest picked up when one of the 
IRS agents got a good look at Harry Acker. 
The agent informed his colleagues that Acker 
really was William Clyde Deming, a book- 
maker. From 1954 to 1962, he had held a fed- 
eral gambling stamp. 

IRS went to the Cincinnati phone company 
and got toll records for the number and also 
for Deming’s home in Ft. Thomas, showing 
calls to bookmakers in other cities. An IRS 
agent placed several bets with persons who 
were dealing with Deming. 

The evidence was sufficient for agent Guy 
Wetherell to list the facts in an affidavit for 
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a search warrant for the basement apartment 
at 3808 Woodford road. U.S. Commissioner 
Henry E. Sheldon II signed the warrant and 
on July 22, 1966, the agents raided the apart- 
ment. 

Simultaneously, raids were conducted in 
Akron, Dayton, O., Cynthiana, and Lexington. 

What they found in Silverton turned out 
to be a bonanza for enforcement agents. 
Deming was caught with weeks of betting 
slips and balance sheets, showing who he was 
dealing with, when, and how much money 
was involved. 

The betting slips were torn into small 
pieces of paper and were accumulating in a 
shopping bag. Another shopping bag with 
more betting slips was found in Deming's 
home. 

Agents believe Deming was afraid to put the 
slips in the garbage because other book- 
makers have been convicted by evidence 
found in their garbage. 

It took the IRS months to piece together 
the tiny pieces of paper into legible betting 
slips. 

Also found in the basement apartment were 
a tape recorder with race results on the tape 
and a short-wave radio. Deming had $7500 on 
his person. The agents found a bank entry 
slip with the number of a safe deposit box. 

The agents got another search warrant five 
days later to enter this box—listed as being 
rented by Carl Donaldson at the Norwood 
branch of the First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati. There, the agents found $45,000 in 
cash. The money was seized and is being held 
as part of the evidence against Deming. No- 
body ever has found Donaldson. 

From the betting slips and balance sheets, 
the agents determined that from June 18 to 
July 21, 1966, Deming carried on a $400,000 
a month bookmaking business. 

The records show that both Deming and 
DiPlazza were laying off bets with each other, 
Bookmakers lay off bets when one of them 
has heavy betting on a particular race. To 
ease the hazard of a big pay-off on one race, 
a bookmaker bets part of it with another 
bookmaker. 

Deming's records showed that while his 
knowledge of racing was excellent he never- 
theless bet on short odds sure things. For 
instance, on June 30 he bet $15,000 and 
got back $17,000. On July 19 he bet $16,800 
and got back $18,730. 

Phillip Michael, federal prosecutor, asked 
Deming during a trial recess how he would 
pick the up-coming famous Woodward race 
at Aqueduct. Deming not only picked 
Damascus to win, Buckpasser to come in 
second, and Dr. Fager to place third, but 
also gave a 10-minute explanation for his 
choices. The race on Sept. 30 came out as 
Deming picked it. 

The balance sheets found in the shopping 
bags contained phone numbers of DiPiazza's 
apartment home in New Orleans, the two New 
York hotels where he stayed along with their 
room numbers, and the New Orleans Athletic 
Club which DiPiazza frequented. 

All this indicated Deming was making nu- 
merous bets with DiPiazza. The evidence to 
prove that DiPiazza was betting with Deming 
came from another raid. 

This was made on Jan. 8, 1966, when the 
federal government conducted raids in 
Miami, Los Angeles, Baltimore, Conyers, Ga.; 
Columbia, S.C.; Clarksdale, Miss.; New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge. 

These raids stemmed out of the use of the 
“blue box,” a generator which produced a 
sound identical to a telephone dial tone. 
With this tone, long-distance calls can be 
made without toll records being made. The 
raids also stemmed from the use of telephone 
credit cards with bogus names, 

One of the men to be served with search 
warrants that day was Samuel S. DiPiazza. 
And on his person DiPiazza was carrying bal- 
ance sheets. 
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At the trial the balance sheets of Deming 
and DiPiazza complemented each other. The 
verdict was guilty as charged. The sentences 
were 10 years in federal prison for both of 
them. 

Deming’s days in Federal Court in Cincin- 
nati have just begun. He goes on trial again 
today on another charge of interstate trans- 
portation (making long distance phone calls) 
in aid of racketeering. With Deming as an- 
other defendant is Otto Kuhn of Lexington, 
who, the government charges, was dealing 
with Deming in horse bets. 

Deming also faces trials in Cincinnati with 
Hershel “Huck” Turner, 47, of Cynthiana, 
and Joseph Polli of Louisville. 


RURAL POVERTY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 15, during the debate in this 
House on the amendments to the ad- 
ministration’s antipoverty program, I of- 
fered an amendment which would ear- 
mark antipoverty expenditures on urban 
and rural poor, in accordance with the 
respective incidents of rural and urban 
poverty. 

As was the fate of most amendments to 
that particular bill, this proposal was 
voted down. 

We knew at that time that, while 
nearly half of this Nation’s poor live in 
rural areas, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity was proposing to allocate about 
36 percent of fiscal 1968 expenditures to 
the fight against rural poverty. We knew 
at that time that 26.9 percent of rural 
Americans are poor as compared with 
14.4 percent of our city dwellers. 

Mr. Speaker, what we did not know 
was that at the very time we were reject- 
ing a move to guarantee the rural poor 
their fair share of the antipoverty effort, 
the President of the United States was 
holding the lid on a report which calls 
the situation of 14 million rural poor “a 
national disgrace.” 

This report has been in the President’s 
hands since September, nearly 4 months. 
There was plenty of time for an evalua- 
tion of its contents by the Education and 
Labor Committee during its considera- 
tion of the whole antipoverty effort. 

Today, I ask “Where were you, Mr. 
President?” I suspect many millions of 
poor people in rural America are asking 
the same question. 

I include the following article from the 
Washington Post: 

RURAL Poverty 

The President’s National Advisory Com- 

mission on Rural Poverty has made findings 


and recommendations so sweeping and com- 
prehensive and exhaustive in character that 
its report is bound to figure in the formation 
of national policy for a generation. 

Its disclosures on the nature of rural poy- 
erty will not surprise or amaze those who 
have heard the reports of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman and others. The pov- 
erty of 14 million rural Americans is, as the 
Commission says, “a national disgrace.” It 
is not the first to say that the urban riots 
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of 1967 “had their roots in considerable part 
in rural poverty.” The Commission rightly 
makes the point that “the more vocal and 
better organized urban poor gain most of 
the benefits of current anti-poverty pro- 
grams.” 

The disparities between urban and rural 
life have become a matter of common knowl- 
edge: one in every eight urban persons is 
poor, one of every 15 suburban, one of every 
four rural persons, Thirty per cent of the 
people live in rural America, but 40 per cent 
of the poor. Three out of five rural white 
people are poor. There are three million illit- 
erate rural adults. One out of 13 houses are 
unfit. The melancholy indices of rural calam- 
ity can be continued ad infinitum. 

The Commission, in spite of its gloomy 
findings of fact is hopeful that something 
can be done and it wishes the country to 
adopt and put into effect a policy that 
would give to residents of rural America 
equal opportunity with those of other citi- 
zens. It has a program for providing ful em- 
ployment, adequate shelter, rural education, 
medical care, family planning, rural housing, 
better rural government and other answers 
to rural inadequacies. 

In total, its recommendations would in- 
volve Federal commitment to rural change 
on a scale unprecedented as to both expendi- 
ture and intervention in local and state af- 
fairs. Some of its proposals tend toward 
complicating governmental arrangements 
that elsewhere it finds already too involved. 

The Commission’s appraisal of the Federal 
acreage crop adjustment programs acknowl- 
edge that they are not specifically “poverty” 
programs, but faults them for not having 
more effect on the poor. The crop adjust- 
ment programs have effects that permeate 
the life of many parts of rural America, 
maintaining commodity price levels that 
otherwise would descend to disaster levels, 
distributing direct benefits and s 
the prosperity of the vast rural business 
of supplying and marketing farm commod- 
ities. These commodity programs may not 
deal with the rural poor—but they deal with 
a lot of people who would be poor without 
them and their significance and importance 
in relations to rural life should not be 
minimized 


To close the poverty gap by cash subsidies 
to the poor, the Commission estimates, 
would cost $12.5 billion—$65 billion for rural 
poor alone, It is an alternative the utter sim- 
plicity of which, in the form of income sub- 
sidies of one kind or another in the end may 
strongly recommend itself as an alternative 
to the more involved social, economic and 
cultural programs the Commission proposes. 


REA TELEPHONE LOAN POLICY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to serve as the administrator of 
the Rural Electrification program under 
President Eisenhower for 3 years, 1953- 
56. This program has to a degree had its 
controversial moments, but by and large 
all admit that its contributions to the 
well-being of rural America have been 
outstanding, if not amazing. 

During the years that I served, it was 
my purpose to administer the act in 
keeping with the intent of the law and 
in a manner that would bring maximum 
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benefits to rural America with a mini- 

mum of burden to the treasury of the 

United States. 

Today, the rural electric cooperatives 
have proceeded with a record most out- 
standing in near total rural service, and 
loan repayments are beyond the fondest 
forecasts of REA proponents. Rural tele- 
phone service in 1953 had not progressed 
to a satisfactory degree, and independent 
telephone companies had not been given 
the encouragement to expand services 
in rural areas. We adopted a policy of 
stimulating expansion by extending loans 
to those companies for that purpose. 
Major emphasis was placed on the small, 
independent companies which found 
other financing almost unobtainable. 
This was done because any system to be 
successful needs a central exchange, and 
hopefully rural areas would receive serv- 
ice with the stimulus of Federal low- 
interest loans, The plan worked and the 
independents met the challenge. A great 
expansion of rural telephone service re- 
sulted. 

It was never the intention of the REA 
act to make telephone loans to com- 
panies well able to finance their own op- 
eration. However, it seems that this pol- 
icy has been departed from and large 
companies now seem to have latched on 
to below-cost interest rates to expand 
not just rural telephone service but total 
overall systems operation. 

I submit for the Recor an article from 
the Wall Street Journal which is an ex- 
ample of the point I make: 

CONTINENTAL TELEPHONE Is EXPECTING IN- 
CREASE IN EARNINGS FOR YEAR—EXECUTIVE 
Says ADVANCE Is SEEN DESPITE Per-SHARE 
DILUTION OF 
FACTORS 


New York.—Earnings of Continental Tele- 
phone Corp., St. Louis, are expected to rise to 
about $1.15 a share in 1967, from $15,129,598, 
or $1.07 a share, in 1966, Phillip J. Lucier, 
president, said after a meeting of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts. 

Mr. Lucier said earnings gains are being 
achieved despite dilutionary effects 
of prompt consolidation of 71 acquisitions 
made this year, with others pending, higher 
depreciation charges, and a general trend this 
year of lower earnings by the independent 
telephone industry. 

Just one of the acquisitions, Trans-Conti- 
nental Telephone & Electronics Inc., cost 
nine-month earnings five cents a share by be- 
ing included just three days after merger into 
Continental. Sharply increased depreciation 
charges cost another seven cents a share, and 
will have a further adverse effect in the 
fourth quarter, Mr. Lucier noted. Earnings 
for the nine months were $14,828,746, or 79 
cents a share, up from $12,322,846, or 71 
cents a share, a year earlier. Revenue rose to 
$128,291,538 from $105,140,010. 

Continental has made an agreement in 
principle with the government of Trinidad- 
Tobago to acquire a 50% interest in the 
government-owned telephone system serving 
those two Caribbean islands, Mr. Lucier dis- 
closed. The agreement is subject to approval 
by the cabinet of Trinidad-Tobago and by 
Continental directors. If satisfactorily con- 
cluded, Continental would take over man- 
agement of the system next spring, he said. 
The system serves 45,000 telephones and has 
a long waiting list of applicants for phone 
service, he added. 


ENTERED AREA IN JANUARY 
‘This would be Continental’s fourth acqui- 
sition in the Caribbean area. It entered the 
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area for the first time in January with 
acquisition of a 51% interest in the system 
serving Grand Bahama Island. It purchased a 
51% interest in the Barbados system in 
February and a 50% interest in the Jamaica 
system at mid-year. These three systems now 
serve about 79,500 telephones, Continental 
is interested in making further acquisitions 
of telephone systems in the Caribbean, Mr. 
Lucier said. 

Continental expects to be serving almost 
1,200,000 telephones by year-end, almost 
double the 660,000 a year earlier, Charles 
Wohlstetter, chairman, told the analysts. The 
company expects to acquire additional in- 
dependent systems next year with a total of 
about 100,000 telephones, and to continue 
making annual acquisition at about that 
rate for the next few years, he said. Company 
officials estimated that about 1,700 small 
nonaffiliated systems with about 2,000,000 
telephones are candidates for acquisition by 
larger systems. 

Even without further major acquisitions, 
Continental expects to be serving about 2,- 
000,000 telephones by early 1971, Mr. Lucier 
predicted. He forecast telephone revenue of 
$300,000,000 and manufacturing sales of $75,- 
000,000 by early 1971, and said the company 
expects to double per-share earnings by the 
end of 1972. 

Capital outlays by Continental this year 
and next will total about $100,000,000, up 
from about $70,000,000 in 1966, he said. But 
outlays per-telephone are diminishing be- 
cause 75% of the company's equipment is 
less than five years old, he said. Depreciation 
will provide about one-third of next year’s 
construction budget, up from 22% last year, 
he said. 

A bank line of credit will carry Continen- 
tal’s outside financing needs through May 
1969, although the company may enter the 
money market next year, he said. Continen- 
tal companies hold $132,000,000 of loans, 
averaging 30 years, from the Government's 
Rural Electrification Administration at 2% 
interest, he reported. The company may re- 
consider its current policy of reluctancy to 
seek new REA loans in view of interest rates 
up about 7% in commercial markets, he 
added. 

Net income from Continental's manu- 
facturing operation rose 18% in the first 
nine months, Mr. Lucier reported. “But the 
third quarter was very soft, reflecting the 
cutback in capital expenditures in the inde- 
pendent (telephone) industry generally, 
which, in turn, probably is a reflection of 
tight money,” he said. Officials reported that 
the company’s five cable plants have enough 
copper inyentory to keep production going to 
year-end, by which time the concern hopes 
the copper industry strike will be settled. 

Continental expects to receive about 10% 
of the expected settlement“ payment to 
independents by American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s Bell System next year, although 
it accounts for only about 4% of the inde- 
pendent telephone industry, Mr. Lucier said. 

He explained that Continental gets about 
one-half of its revenue from toll calls, com- 
pared with an average of one-third for the 
independent industry, and settles with Bell 
on a different costs basis. The settlement is 
expected to “materially benefit” Continental’s 
1968 revenue, he added. 

Settlements are made by Bell to independ- 
ents as a means of sharing toll revenue be- 
cause independent facilities make up part of 
the nationwide telephone network. 


NIXON TELLS HOW 1968 RACE 
STANDS 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, herewith is an article from U.S. 
News & World Report of November 20, 
1967, entitled “Nixon Tells How 1968 
Race Stands”: 

Nixon TELLS How 1968 Race STANDS 


(Nore.—With key local elections out of the 
way, the turn now is to next year’s national 
campaign. 

(Who will be the Republican Party’s choice 
to run against Lyndon Johnson? 

(What does he need to do to win the nomi- 
nation? Once nominated, will he run against 
an LBJ-Humphrey ticket or an LBJ-Kennedy 
ticket? 

(Finally, can the Republican nominee— 
whoever he is—win next November? 

(You get a candid appraisal of the coming 
campaign, the prime issues, and odds for and 

leading Republicans in this inter- 
view with Richard M. Nixon—who lists him- 
self as one of the five men most likely to get 
the 1968 nomination.) 

Question. Mr. Nixon, how do you size up 
the outlook now for the 1968 presidential 
election? 

Answer. As of the present time, any man 
who received the Republican nomination 
would have a good chance to defeat Presi- 
dent Johnson. If President Johnson does not 
run, and Bobby Kennedy should become the 
candidate—and he would be the candidate in 
the event that President Johnson did not 
run—it would be a closer contest. But, even 
in that event, I think the Republican candi- 
date would be the favorite. That would be 
the situation as of today. 

Question. Is there any real prospect that 
President Johnson will not run for re-elec- 
tion? 

Answer. I had not thought that there was 
doubt on this score until recent weeks. Now, 
obviously, I haven't talked to President 
Johnson about his plans, but what we will 
call “informed Washington sources and 
friends of his” have talked to me and have 
indicated that, whereas they formerly had 
no doubt whatever about his intentions to 
run, and while they think the probability is 
that he will run, there is now a possibility 
that he might not run, assuming that the 
polls show him as vulnerable next August, 
when he must make the decision, as they 
show him today. My own evaluation is this: 
I expect Johnson to be the candidate. I can’t 
see this man, who is very competitive, end 
his political life by running away from the 
last contest. 

Question. Is there any possibility that 
President Johnson might dump Hubert 
Humphrey as his running mate for Vice 
President in favor of Robert Kennedy? 

Answer. President Johnson would find that 
a very distasteful action. He likes Hubert 
Humphrey, and he has good reason to like 
him—not only personally, but politically— 
because Hubert Humphrey is in trouble 
politically himself due to the fact that he’s 
been a good Vice President. Humphrey, in 
other words, is having trouble with his popu- 
larity, because the Johnson unpopularity is 
rubbing off on him. Humphrey, on his own, 
without having to defend the Johnson poli- 
cies, would be a stronger man in the polls 
than he currently is. 

Despite personal feeling, what may change 
President Johnson’s mind on this point will 
be the tremendous pressures that undoubt- 
edly will arise from Democratic candidates 
for Senate, Governor and Congress across the 
country. I think that, as we get closer to the 
election, it will be apparent that, even more 
than in 1966, the Democratic candidates will 
be running away from Johnson, rather than 
running with him. 
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As those pressures arise for strengthening 
the national ticket, Johnson will have a very 
hard decision to make. He will have to decide 
whether, by dumping Hubert Humphrey and 
putting Bobby Kennedy on the ticket, he 
could strengthen not only his chances, but 
the chances of survival for Democratic candi- 
dates across the country. 

Question. Do you believe that Robert Ken- 
nedy would strengthen the Democratic 
ticket? 

Answer. No question about it. Robert Ken- 
nedy would add to the Johnson strength by 
pulling the teeth of much of the “liberal” 
intellectual opposition to Johnson—not all 
of it, but a great deal. I believe, incidentally, 
that Robert Kennedy would accept the nomi- 
nation with Johnson, if it were proffered. 

I want to make clear, however, that what 
we are talking about is a hypothetical situa- 
tion, one that is not likely to arise. I don't 
think it can be ruled out, however, for a very 
practical reason: the pressures that inevita- 
bly will be applied to President Johnson to 
strengthen the ticket in order to save the 
lives—the political lives—of his colleagues 
across the country. 

Question. The Republicans seem to have 
three problems: (1) finding someone who 
can win the nomination; (2) who can win 
the general election; and (3) then be capable 
and qualified to operate the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Which Republicans meet all three 
qualifications? 

Answer, The answer cannot be given until 
the Republicans, over the next several 
months prior to the Republican Convention 
in August of 1968, test their abilities in the 
primaries—in those cases where they enter 
primaries—and in their public appearances 
throughout the country. 

What I am saying is this: It's always a mis- 
take to reach a snap conclusion with regard 
to a candidate's “electability” and his quali- 
fications until he has had a chance to prove 
whether or not he can hit big-league pitch- 
ing. I think that over the next few months 
those who choose the Republican nominee, 
those who will have the power at the Con- 
vention, are going to be watching the five 
potential candidates. I think there are only 
five, and that one of the five will be nomi- 
nated. 

Question. Whom do you regard as the five? 


Answer. Rockefeller, Romney, Reagan, 
Percy and Nixon, It will be one of these five, 
in my opinion. 


I think that over these next few months 
these men will all be making public state- 
ments. They will be exposed to the merciless 
spotlight which will be put on them by the 
national press, by the television and commu- 
nications media, and by the public. The 
measure of these men will be taken, and the 
people who nominate will be looking at them 
to see how they handle the great issues. 
That bears on your third point: Is he quali- 
fied to be President? 

They will see how these men are able to 
project themselves on television and in their 
public appearances. That bears on the second 
point: whether or not they can win if 
nominated. 

And they will be measuring these men in 
terms of their ability to unite the Republican 
Party—which bears on both the first and 
second points: 

Question. Is it your belief, as of now, that 
any of these five could defeat President 
Johnson? 

Answer. Any of these five who earns and re- 
ceives the nomination will be able to beat 
Johnson, There is only one exception I would 
make: That would be the situation in which 
the nomination was won at the cost of divid- 
ing the party. If the party were divided, I be- 
lieve the chances for beating President John- 
son would be remote, 

But if the party is, for all substantial pur- 
poses, unified, any of these five who receives 
the nomination will defeat President Johnson 
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in November, 1968 —assuming the issues are 
the same as they are now. 

Question. In the event you were nominated, 
would you get the wholehearted support of 
Republican Governors around the nation? 

Answer. I believe so, and I believe also that, 
if one of the others were nominated, he would 
get the support of not only the Republicans 
Governors, but the Republican Congressmen 
and Senators. The Republican Party has so 
recently experienced the cost of deep di- 
visions—the “civil war” which destroyed what 
little chance, if any, we had in 1964—that 
they are not going to indulge in that kind 
of cannibalism in 1968. 

While there may be a lot of talk and 
grumbling between now and the Convention 
about those who deserted the party in 1964, I 
think that once the nominee is selected, the 
great desire to win will unite the Republican 
Party, and that we're going to have the re- 
verse of 1964. We're going to see a united 
Republican Party defeat a very badly divided 
and shattered Democratic organization, 


IF WALLACE RUNS 


Question, What would a third-party candi- 
dacy of George Wallace, former Governor of 
Alabama, do to the two major parties, or for 
George Wallace? 

Answer. George Wallace will be the most 
formidable third-party candidate since La 
Follette [Robert La Follette of the Progres- 
sive Party] in 1924—formidable not only be- 
cause his views appeal to a certain fringe of 
the American electorate, a fringe which de- 
rives its support from both parties, but for- 
midable because, as an individual, he handles 
himself—from all the reports I have heard— 
very effectively in his public appearances. 

However, formidable as he is, I believe that, 
if the American people see a very close elec- 
tion for the Presidency evolving, then Wal- 
lace’s proportion of the vote will shrink dra- 
matically before the election. 

For example, two months before the elec- 

tion the polls may show Wallace drawing 10 
per cent of the vote. But, if the Democratic 
and Republican candidates are runing a tight 
Trace against each other, then I don’t think 
Wallace would get that 10 per cent on Elec- 
tion Day. The reason is that many of those 
who might want to vote for Wallace will de- 
cide to try to influence the outcome of the 
election, rather than cast their ballot in pro- 
test for a man who had no real chance of 
victory. 
If you pressed me, I would predict that 
Wallace’s vote will be a larger percentage 
than Henry Wallace got in 1948, but a smaller 
share than Robert La Follette received in 
1924, 

Question. In terms of electoral votes, whom 
does he help or hurt? 

Answer. At present, it would appear that 
he would hurt the Republicans in those 
States in the South which Goldwater carried, 
but that he might hurt the Democrats in 
some of the key Northern and Midwestern 
States that Goldwater lost. 

The Wallace strength is unmistakable in 
States such as Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Georgia and possibly South Carolina— 
although I'm not conceding any of these 
States to Wallace, nor am I suggesting that 
his being on the ticket would make it impos- 
sible for a Republican to carry them. 

On the other hand, the Wallace appeal 
among blue-collar workers in those areas that 
are overwhelmingly Democratic in the big 
cities, that are contiguous with Negro dis- 
tricts—the Wallace appeal there would be 
one which would take votes away from the 
Democratic candidate, and while they would 
not go to the Republican, they would mean 
that the Republican would have a change to 
win in a close race. 

Question. On balance, who comes out on 
top in this equation? 

Answer. As of now, the polls indicate that 
the Republicans would face the greatest dan- 
ger from a Wallace candidacy. I believe, how- 
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ever, that by the time the campaign is waged 
the Democrats would be the major sufferers, 
because Wallace will so disrupt the already 
shattered Democratic machines in the great 
cities that it will be easier for Republicans 
to come through in the big States in the 
North, 

Question. What about other dissident 
Democrats—the ‘“peaceniks,” the black 
power” people, and other opposed to this 
Administration? How do they affect the elec- 
tion? 

Answer. Naturally, they aren't going to 
vote for Wallace, and they're going to find 
great difficulty in voting for Johnson. By 
the same token, unless the Republican can- 
didate takes a peace-at-any-price line on 
Vietnam—which I do not anticipate any of 
the Republicans will do—the chances of 
their voting Republican, I think, also are 
not bright. 

What is likely to happen, I think, is this: 
Unless these people run their own third- 
party candidate, they will wind up as un- 
enthusiastic supporters of the Democratic 
Party. Some will not vote, in protest, and 
very few of them will work. This will be 
significant to the Johnson candidacy, be- 
cause, generally, each party’s hard core is 
essential to victory in a close election—and 
these people are normally part of the Demo- 
cratic hard core. 

One reason the “conservative” wing of the 
Republican Party is very important to Re- 
publican success is that, in a close election, 
they are the primary workers—they’re the 
goers, they're the people who are gung ho 
for victory, and will do the precinct work 
while the others talk about it. Whereas, in 
the Democratic Party, traditionally, their 
workers come from the “liberal” left wing of 
the party. 

Question. How does this affect the 1968 
election? 

Answer. In 1968, we will be looking at a 
situation where as far as the “liberal” left 
wing of the Democratic Party is concerned, 
it is disenchanted with Johnson. Without 
Bobby Kennedy on the ticket, many of those 
people will not vote for Johnson, and very 
few of them will work for him. This is the 
Democratic dilemma. 

Take a State like California—it is very 
typical. In 1966, one of the factors helpful 
to Reagan was that the Democratic left, 
which is vocal and strong in California, was 
so disenchanted with the Democratic Party's 
national policies that they didn’t get in 
and pitch as much as they normally would 
for the Democratic State ticket. That same 
pattern was repeated across the country. 

In 1968, when Johnson is actually on the 
ticket, this Democratic dilemma will become 
even greater. 

Question, If you decide to become a can- 
didate for President, when and how will you 
announce your candidacy? 

Answer. I will make a decision after the 
first of January and before the first of Feb- 
ruary. I have not yet determined how I will 
announce that decision. 

Question. In the event you decide to run, 
which primaries do you think it is essential 
for you to enter? 

Answer. If I become a candidate, I have 
definitely decided to enter primaries in New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, Indiana, Nebraska, 
Oregon and South Dakota. 

Incidentally, as an indication of my plans 
in each of these States, the preliminary orga- 
nization work has gone forward. That does 
not mean I've made a final decision. But to 
become a candidate in the primaries in those 
States—to keep my options open—it is es- 
sential that organization work begin in each 
of those primary States, and work has start- 
ed in all of them. 


INFLUENCE OF PRIMARIES 


Question. Which primaries would it be es- 
sential for you to win? 
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Answer. My political judgment is that I 
must win a decisive majority. But it cannot 
be predicted at this time which of the pri- 
maries will prove to be the most influential 
in making the final determination of the 
nominee. 

It has been written, and I think correctly, 
that doing well in the first two primaries— 
New Hampshire and Wisconsin—could create 
momentum which would make it much easier 
to win the rest of them. Doing badly in the 
first two primaries would make it very difi- 
cult to recover and go back and win the rest. 

The objective that I’ve set for myself is 
very simply that—looking at these six pri- 
maries—I must win a decisive majority. 

Dt alae You mean 4 out of 6, or 5 out 
of 6? 

Answer. I don't think I'll pick a percentage 
at the present time. Let me say it has to be 
considerably better than half. 

Question. Would a Ronald Reagan candi- 
dacy adversely affect your position in any of 
these primaries? 

Answer. Soundings taken by pollsters at 
this point indicate that Ronald Reagan's 
mame on the ballot in any primary State 
would draw more votes from me than from 
Romney. The question is whether there 
would be someone else on the ballot on the 
other side—a Percy or a Rockefeller—who 
might draw from Romney. But, if it’s a three- 
way race between Romney, Nixon and Rea- 
gan, it makes the task more difficult for 
Nixon to win than it would be if it were a 
two-way race between Nixon and Romney. 

Question. Do you have any understandings 
with Mr. Reagan? 

Answer, Categorically no. There have been 
reports to the effect that such understand- 
ings exist. But I would know if there were 
such understandings. I'm sure that support- 
ers of Governor Reagan and my own sup- 
porters would like to avoid a confrontation 
because they do not want to see the party 
split, which might happen if such a con- 
frontation occurred in the primaries. 

But, as far as the two of us are concerned, 
we have not discussed any such proposal: 
that I should have—as someone reported—a 
free ride without Reagan contesting me in 
the first three primaries, and then if I don’t 
make it, I would shift my support to him. 
There is no such deal, and there will be none. 

Question. Do you have any idea how many 
Convention delegates you might be able to 
count on by, say, next June? 

Answer. No, I don’t. This is a very different 
kind of campaign than the 1964 contest. 
Then it could honestly be said that Gold- 
water had the nomination sewed up before 
he entered a primary State. By hindsight, I 
can say that now, and I think any political 
sophisticate would agree. 

However, that certainly is not the case 
with 1968. De tes in the 
States simply — making eee tments, 
as they did in 1964, to any candidate. They're 
waiting to see how the men perform on the 
long road which leads from now until the 
Convention. In my opinion, no one can 
really get a delegate prediction that means 
anything until after we've been tested in 
some of the primaries. 

I believe that after the first two or three 
primaries, if one of the potential candidates 
wins decisively, some of the leaders in non- 
primary States may then make their deci- 
sion with regard to what they will do at the 
Convention. But, at the present time, as has 
been reported—and this is accurate they're 
all staying loose. 

Also, I should make it clear that, on my 
part, whether in conversations with Gover- 
nors or Senators or Congressmen or potential 
delegates or party leaders, I am not doing 
any armtwisting. I have told all of them, 
those who have come and offered their sup- 
port, I’m delighted to have it in the event I 
become a candidate. But I’ve also made it 
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clear to them that unless and until I can 
demonstrate that, (1) I am the best-quali- 
fied candidate on the issues, and, (2) I am 
the strongest candidate as a nominee, I am 
not going to ask them to make commit- 
ments. 

PICKING A VICE PRESIDENT 

Question. It has been said that people vote 
for the first man on the ticket—not the sec- 
ond. Do you think the choice of a vice-presi- 
dential nominee will be important in 1968? 

Answer. I think the choice of vice-presi- 
dential candidates for the foreseeable years 
ahead in this country will be vitally impor- 
tant to both parties. Because of the tragedy 
of the Kennedy assassination, which still is 
so fresh in people’s minds, people will be 

that the man who is the Vice Pres- 
ident, or the vice-presidential candidate, 
could one day be President. 

Now, starting with that generalization, 
looking specifically at the Republican 
ticket, I believe that this is one of those 
years when a vice-presidential candidate 
could add some—I do not think a great deal. 
But we should also remember that you don't 
always need a great deal. 

In 1960, for example, a change of one tenth 
of 1 per cent in the vote could have made 
the difference. Therefore, if, according to the 
polls, one vice-presidential candidate could 
add 1 per cent to the strength of the presi- 
dential nominee, that’s enough reason to put 
him on the ballot—if that’s all you’re look- 
ing at. My own view, however, is that, while 
the strength of the vice-presidential nomi- 
nee in terms of increasing the chances to 
win the election is, of course, important, 
overriding that consideration is the matter 
of qualification. I think the matter of quali- 
fication also will affect whether he’s a strong 
candidate in the end. 

I get back to my original proposition that 
the people are going to be looking to the 
qualifications of both the vice presidential 
and presidential nominees, and if either is 
considered to be unqualified for the Presi- 
dency, that will be a drawback on the ticket. 

Question, What do you regard as major 
issues for 1968? 

Answer. The major issues will be: 

Peace abroad. If the war in Vietnam is 
still on, ending the war and ending it on a 
basis that will produce lasting peace, rather 
than a peace that is a prelude to another war. 

The cost of living at home, including 
higher taxes, higher prices, higher spend- 
ing—the family budget as distinguished 
from the federal budget. 

The issue of our cities, with all that 
means in terms of problems of transporta- 
tion, urban sprawl, pollution, health and 
the myriad other related problems of urban 
and suburban life. 

The issue of law enforcement—the fact 
that crime has been going up at an alarming 
rate, six times as fast as the population. 

And the racial issue—in terms of which 
candidate can best bring reconcilation be- 
tween the races after this period of revolu- 
tion. 

RIOTS VERSUS CIVIL RIGHTS 

Question. On the racial issue, what do 
riots, arson and looting have to do with civil 
rights and social justice? 

Answer. Racial riots, arson and looting 
render a terrible disservice to civil rights and 
social justice. 

This brings up an issue which cuts across 
several of these we have mentioned. It’s the 
growing attitude in this country that, if a 
a cause is good, any means that is used by 
an individual in pursuit of that cause is 
justified. Those who advocate this particular 
approach forget that this was part of the 
thinking behind fascism and Nazism—the 
deadly idea that the end justifies the means. 

We have seen this in various ways in the 
United States. We've had demonstrations in 
the cause of peace. We have had demonstra- 
tions for the cause of civil rights. We have 
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had demonstrations for the cause of better 
education, and so on down the line. Now, 
when these demonstrations are peaceful and 
where no laws are broken, that is one thing. 
This is dissent in the great American tradi- 
tion and the kinds of dissent which brings 
about peaceful change. 

On the other hand, where these demon- 
strators resort to lawlessness and to violence, 
there should be, in my opinion, an absolute 
rule which applies to all of them—that no 
cause, no matter how good, justifies break- 
ing the law and resorting to violence. 

Question. What about revolt against po- 
litical oppression? 

Answer. Some of our so-called intellectuals 
justify violence on the ground that it may 
be necessary to promote a good cause. They 
use the analogy of the Nuremberg trials, and 
point out that men who lived under the Nazi 
system should have broken the law, even re- 
sorted to violence, rather that tolerate the 
terrible atrocities which they did tolerate in 
silence under Hitler. 

Of course, these so-called intellectuals miss 
the fundamental point—the difference be- 
tween the Nazi system, or any totalitarian 
regime, and ours. The genius of the American 
system is that we provide a method for 
peaceful protest and peaceful change. The 
greatness of America is that we have had 
great progress—almost unbroken progress, 
except for a great Civil War—because of our 
respect for the rule of law. It is this funda- 
mental difference in our system, compared 
with totalitarian systems, that gives the lie 
to this completely specious argument for 
justifying the use of violence. 

Question. How does this affect the Negroes? 

Answer. In the final analysis—taking 
Negroes who live in the “ghettos” of big 
cities—they deserve a better deal. They de- 
serve an equal chance on the starting line. 
They deserve better education, better jobs, 
better housing. But we must remember that, 
when violence was resorted to, those whose 
suffered most were not the whites, but the 
Negroes. The Negroes were the main casual- 
tles. It was their shops and their houses that 
were burned and looted and destroyed. 

This demonstrates the truth of the prop- 
osition that when a rule of law goes, it is the 
minority that suffers first. In the last analysis 
there is no cause which justifies the use of 
lawlessness, of illegal means or a resort to 
force. 

Question. What do you mean by the term 
“ghetto”? 

Answer. What we really have are de facto 
“ghettos” in the U.S. And by de facto 
“ghettos,” I mean that while there is no law 
that requires Negroes to live in segregated 
areas of a city, there are economic factors 
which make it very difficult for Negroes to 
move from these areas. 

That is why we must approach this prob- 
lem in two different ways: One, we must re- 
move any legal barriers that may exist—legal 
barriers which deny the Negroes the oppor- 
tunity to live in any housing or to have any 
job or to have better education or attend any 
school. But that is simply opening the door. 
That is the easiest part of the problem. What 
is more difficult is preparing people to walk 
through the door. 

Now we get to the economic facts. Many 
well-intentioned people are beating the 
drums for a federal open-housing law. I 
oppose a federal open-housing law. I feel that 
each State and city should make a decision 
on this issue, and that decision should re- 
flect what the majority of people in that 
particular area believe. 

As an individual, I support the principle 
of open and equal access to housing. We have 
an open-housing law in New York State—and 
I would oppose its repeal. 

However, as for a federal open-housing law 
or any other open-housing law, including 
New York's for that matter, they do not get 
at the problem of adequate Negro housing. 
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The 95 per cent of the Negroes in New York 
living in these de facto “ghettos” are not con- 
fined there by statutes, but by economics. 
Most of them cannot afford the better hous- 
ing that is available. 

So, in my view, when we talk about the 
Negro problem, we've had too much talk 
about symbolism—open housing, school 
busing, etc. These particular actions for per- 
haps the next 10 years will affect the futures 
of only around 5 per cent of the Negroes. 
Ninety-five per cent of the Negroes are going 
to continue to live in these “ghettos.” 

First priority should go to programs that 
will provide better housing, better educa- 
tion and better jobs for the Negroes where 
they are, so that—over the long haul—they 
can develop the educational and economic 
capability that will give them greater free- 
dom of access than they have today. 

Question. Some social reformers say the 
Federal Government must insure not only 
an end to segregation, but compulsory in- 
tegration. Is the Federal Government the 
one to do all these things? 

Answer. Forcible integration is no answer. 
A law is only as good as the will of the people 
to obey it. And the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans would, I believe, reject the type of so- 
cial legislation suggested by that phrase. 

I think the answer lies in a different direc- 
tion. After this period of revolution, America 
needs a period of reconciliation. We need a 
period in which Americans develop an ac- 
ceptance of the legislation that has been 
passed, and a period in which we develop bet- 
ter attitudes between the races. That last is 
a vital ingredient of progress with the many 
racial problems in the different sectors of 
this country. 

It is this great variety of racial problems 
we have, the different rates of progress we 
are making in the different parts of the coun- 
try—that is one reason I oppose a federal 
open-housing law. 

Not only would it not be an effective an- 
swer to the problem of housing, it would set 
back the cause of civil rights by creating ra- 
cial strife in States and cities in which public 
sentiment has not developed to the point 
where it would support such a law. 

That is why, in this very sensitive area, 
handling these problems at the local and 
State levels is the preferred approach. 


COURT DECISIONS AND CRIME 


Question. What accounts for the growing 
burden of crime? As a realistic matter, do 
our judges and courts share in the respon- 
sibility for the growth of crime in the coun- 
try? 

Answer. They certainly do. As (columnist) 
Walter Lippmann said a number of months 
ago, the peace forces in this country have 
been dangerously weakened as against the 
criminal forces. This is partly a result of 
court decisions. And while I have the greatest 
respect for the courts as institutions, I re- 
serve the right—and every person has the 
right—to criticize those decisions he believes 
are wrong. 

I should also point out that there have 
been dissents within the Supreme Court it- 
self to some of these decisions. I believe that 
the dissenters on the Supreme Court are 
right, and that the majority is wrong. And 
I hope the dissent becomes the majority in 
the future. 

Basically, I would say this—there are two 
major factors: 

One, the various court decisions—and I’m 
not talking simply about the Supreme Court, 
but the courts in general—which have gone 
too far in weakening the peace forces as 
against the criminal forces. Second, there 
is this growing attitude, that many of our 
opinion molders, community spokesmen and 
political leaders are promulgating—that each 
person has the right to decide what laws 
are and what laws are bad, and that 
he should break the laws he doesn't like, 
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and obey the laws that he does like. This 
kind of attitude is one which inevitably cre- 
ates a tendency toward lawlessness across the 
country. 

I have a full program, which will be com- 
ing out later with regard to technical ways 
to improve law enforcement, including, for 
example, better pay for law-enforcement 
people, better standards, better training, 
better techniques, and so forth. All of this 
is important. 

But, even more important, we've got to 
get to the heart of the problem, and that 
is the attitude of our people. At the present 
time, there is simply a growing lack of respect 
for law and for institutions of justice in this 
country which has been condoned and en- 
couraged by too many in all walks of life. 
This attitude toward the law simply has to 
be changed. 


“VITAL INTEREST” IN VIETNAM 


Question. What do you consider to be the 
“vital interest” of the United States in the 
Vietnam war? 

Answer. What is at stake in this war is 
not just the future of Vietnam, but the 
future of peace and freedom in the Pacific. 
That means our future. 

If the Communists succeed in Vietnam, the 
world would be cut in half by a chain of 
Communist-controlled nations running from 
Vladivostok through the Strait of Malacca. 
The future of 200 million people living in 
non-Communist nations in Southeast Asia 
would be placed in jeopardy. 

Even more dangerous, however, the suc- 
cess of their exporting and supporting revo- 
lution in Vietnam would encourage use of 
this tactic elsewhere. And the danger of more 
Vietnams, and of World War II, would 
escalate correspondingly. 

The message is clear: If a bunch of ragged 
guerrillas can defeat the powerful United 
States in Vietnam, isn’t this the way to 
spread Communism to other parts of the 
world? If the Communists succeed in Viet- 
nam, it would be a model for Communist 
strategy throughout the “third world.” 

Question. Why do you think public opinion 
seems to be rising against this war? 

Answer. Because of the way the Johnson 
Administration has conducted the war. It 
has overestimated the danger of actions 
which could shorten the war, and under- 
estimated the danger of allowing the war 
to drag on. 

It has based its policy on the false assump- 
tion that the Soviet Union wants to end the 
war; it makes no sense to let the Soviet have 
its cake economically in Europe, and eat it 
militarily in Asia. 

The Administration’s policy of gradualism 
has resulted in frittering away our immense 
military and economic advantages. Never has 
such tremendous military and economic 
power been used less effectively than in Viet- 
nam. 

But the Administration’s greatest failure is 
in leadership. The deep division at home, and 
lack of allies abroad, is due to an inexcusable 
failure to inform the people as to why we are 
there, the cause of the war, the progress of 
the war, and what needs to be done to bring 
it to a successful conclusion. 

Question. Well, what is there that needs 
to be done now? 

Answer. We must support policies which 
will end the war, and win the peace as quickly 
as possible. We must recognize that what will 
hasten the end of this war—more than any- 
thing else—is convincing the men in Hanoi 
that they cannot win politically in the United 
States the victory our fighting men deny 
them on the battlefield in Vietnam. Let this 
message get through loud and clear to the 
North Vietnamese leaders: We disagree on 
the conduct of this war. But regardless of 
what happens in the elections of 1968, a 
majority of Americans—Democrat and Re- 
publican—are united in this resolve—that 
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there shall be no reward for Communist 
aggression in Vietnam. 

I want my party to win in 1968, but—far 
more—I want America to win, and I want 
peace and freedom to survive in the world. 
Let's end this war. But let's end it in a way 
which will bring lasting peace, and not pro- 
duce another war. 


SHIFT IN RUSSIA’S TACTICS 


Question, This is the 50th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia. Have 
there been any fundamental changes in the 
basic purposes of Soviet Communism? 

Answer. There have been changes in the 
Soviet Union, but it is important to analyze 
why those changes have occurred. I would 
summarize it in one sentence: The Soviet 
leaders’ change has been one of the head, and 
not of the heart. 

They want détente and trade with the West 
for these reasons; First, because they now 
have an enemy in the East—Communist 
China—they need friends in the West. Sec- 
ond, because they have great demands from 
within the Soviet Union from their own peo- 
ple for more consumer goods. Third, because 
they ran up against the power of a strong 
Western European community, and could not 
break through. Finally, they looked down the 
nuclear gun barrel in Cuba, and realized the 
danger of such future confrontations for 
them as long as the U.S. had superiority in 
nuclear weapons, 

There has been no change with regard to 
the basic Soviet principle that was Com- 
munist doctrine 50 years ago and that is 
Communist doctrine today—that is, they be- 
lieve the Communist system should be ex- 
panded throughout the world. 

Their means have changed. They realize 
the danger of expanding through conven- 
tional war, because that might result in 
nuclear confrontation. They realize they can- 
not expand by persuasion, because in 50 
years they’ve never won a free election in a 
major country. 

On the other hand, they are continuing to 
try to expand Communism through a tactic 
that has been immensely successful—that is, 
by exporting and promoting revolution, and 
supporting revolution, and that’s what Viet- 
nam is about. When we look at Vietnam, and 
see the Chinese Communist supporting the 
North Vietnamese and the Soviet Commu- 
nists supporting the North Vietnamese, we 
can say the Soviets and Chinese have possibly 
irreconcilable differences, but a complete 
agreement on one fundamental proposition: 
They both stand for the principle of expand- 
ing the Communist system, and they act on 
that belief. 

Question, The Middle East seems to be a 
big new danger area. What should be done 
to stabilize that situation? 

Answer. Long range, the Eisenhower- 
Strauss plan to develop the water resources 
[by atomic energy] must be given a great 
deal of support—much more than the lip 
service of the present Administration. The 
difficulty is that the present Administration 
is not only ineffective at waging the war and 
winning the in Vietnam, but it has 
been completely deficient in developing pol- 
icies all over the world which will avoid 
other Vietnams. 5 

The Mideast is a case in point. That ex- 
plosive situation requires long-range atten- 
tion to economic problems that are a fester- 
ing sore there, and that will explode in a 
new war unless we deal with them. 

Short range, it’s necessary to use our 
diplomatic influence to cool off the arms 
race. It is n to use our diplomatic 
influence with the Soviet Union, to get them 
to use their leverage for peace rather than 
for war. 

Question. What about trade with the Com- 
munists? 

Answer. It makes no sense to build bridges 
to Eastern Europe; it makes no sense to give 
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credit to the Soviet Union for trade to help 
them build a Fiat plant, to let them have 
détente economically in Europe—and then, 
at the same time, close our eyes to the fact 
that they are stirring up trouble in the Mid- 
east, and supporting our enemies in Vietnam. 

Our economic policies must be synchro- 
nized with our military and diplomatic 
policies in other parts of the world. And un- 
less and until the Soviet Union desists in 
its export of revolution to these troubled 
areas of the world, the U.S. should not go 
forward with either credits or trade in stra- 
tegic items with the Soviet Union—some- 
thing they want. 

On the other hand, if they do desist, and 
if they decide that rather than pursuing a 
course of expansionism, they want to turn 
inward and develop their own country, then 
certainly we can co-operate with them, and 
we can enter a new era of peaceful relations. 

WHY WAR ISN'T DECLARED 

Question. The Constitution says that Con- 
gress has the power to declare war. Yet since 
the end of World War II, we have fought two 
major wars—in Korea and Vietnam—un- 
declared by Congress. Should we amend the 
Constitution? 

Answer. This is a very difficult point in 
terms of the powers of the American Presi- 
dency, and what they need to be in order to 
preserve peace and freedom against an 
enemy that does not practice the usual 
methods of diplomacy. 

In my view, we've heard our last declara- 
tion of war, insofar as the great powers are 
concerned. In areas like India and Pakistan 
and the Mideast and others, of course, there 
is still the possibility of a conventional dec- 
laration of war, and armies marching across 
borders. 

But, wherever a confrontation of the ma- 
jor powers is concerned, the wars will be 
more like Vietnam—exporting and support- 
ing revolution. And in such instances, a dec- 
laration of war probably would not serve a 
useful purpose, In Vietnam, for instance, a 
declaration of war would have grave possi- 
bilities of escalating the conflict in a way 
that we wouldn't want. 

Right now, we can’t anticipate and pre- 
dict the type of tactics the Communists may 
develop and employ to expand in the years 
ahead. We are going to have to leave a wide 
measure of flexibility to the Chief Executive 
to move swiftly in areas where we have vital 
interests—and those interests are jeopard- 
ized 


While the President has to answer to the 
Congress and the people for what he has 
done, I would not want to put him in a 
strait jacket, so that he could not respond 
effectively and quickly to a crisis, 

As an example, the rescue of the mis- 
sionaries and the Europeans in the Eastern 
Congo was one that had to be planned and 
carried out in secrecy without consulting the 
Congress. The safety of these people was at 
stake. He was right in handling this in the 
manner that he did; but once done, of 
course, he had the responsibility to answer 
for it to the American people and the Con- 
gress. 

We must remember that our goal is world 
peace, and our potential enemies in this 
world want victory—and they are not inhib- 
ited from acting by any constitution, They 
are always on the initiative. Our President 
must retain the flexibility to respond rapidly 
and effectively to that initiative. 


HOUSE MINORITY LEADER GERALD 
R. FORD DETAILED FOR NATION'S 
REPUBLICAN GOVERNORS DE- 
TAILS OF FINE RECORD OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Illinois [Mr. Arenps] may extend 

his remarks at this point in the RECORD 

and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, House Re- 
publicans are proud—Jjustifiably, I be- 
eve of the record they have made dur- 
ing the first session of the 90th Congress. 

In a speech Saturday, December 9, at 
Miami Beach, Fla., House Minority 
Leader GERALD R. Forp detailed for the 
Nation’s Republican Governors the de- 
tails of that fine record of achievement. 
He noted that of the 40 legislative and 
other objectives set forth in the Repub- 
lican state of the Union message last 
January 24 were either enacted into law, 
or were approved by either the House or 
the Senate, or at least advanced in com- 
mittee. We feel that is an impressive 
accomplishment. The gentleman from 
Michigan {Mr. GERALD R. Forp] also 
speculated on the possibility that the 
1968 presidential election will be thrown 
into the House of Representatives for a 
decision. Under unanimous consent, I 
now place Mr. Forn’s speech in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD, 
REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, HOUSE REPUB- 
LICAN LEADER, TO THE REPUBLICAN GOVER- 
NORS’ ASSOCIATION, PALM BEACH, FLA., DE- 
CEMBER 9, 1967 
Distinguished Governors and friends, it is 

a real pleasure to meet with a Republican 

group representing the majority of Chief Ex- 

ecutives of the United States. 

I want to add my warm congratulations to 
Governor-elect Loule Nunn who has brought 
the native State of Abraham Lincoln back 
into the Republican Governors’ fold. I hope 
next year also reclaim Illinois and In- 
diana for Honest Abe. 

Although I am still the House Minority 
Leader, I am convinced that our party today 
is reflecting the desires, hopes and great good 
sense of the majority of Americans. If we 
stay on this course, our future will be as 
sunny as these Florida skies. 

Just a year ago when I last met with you 
in Colorado, none of us could quite believe 
our good fortune at the polls. But the trend 
is genuine and continuing. Many Repub- 
licans can share credit for this upsurge, but 
at bedrock lies the patient, painstaking job 
of party-building which Ray Bliss has been 
doing night and day. One of Ray's not-so- 
secret formulas is simply getting Repub- 
licans together and things out face 
to face, whether in the National Coordinat- 
ing Committee or in conferences and semi- 
nars all over the country. Invariably, Ray 
throws his weight on the side of party unity 
and Republican harmony, and we are all 
beneficiaries. 

I could wish that all the Governors and 
all Senators and Congressmen of our Party 
would get together periodically between con- 
ventions for more eyeball-to-eyeball discus- 
sions. There’s no limit to the help we can 
give one another within the Republican 
fraternity and, believe me, that’s the only 
way we're ever going to get this great coun- 
t-y out of the mess it’s in. 

Last year we scored a net gain of 47 seats 
in the House of Representatives. These gains 
were made in 33 States, offset by losses in 3 
States. We held our own in 14 States. At 
the same time, Republican governors were 
winning in 24 States and, generally, where 
Repubican Governors won big, our House 
candidates did well. We picked up five more 
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members each in my own state of Michigan 
and in Ohio—and three in California. 

Though 1968 is a Presidential year, I think 
it’s doubly urgent that Republicans pursue 
the “all for one and one for all“ principle 
clear up and down the ticket. If we do elect 
a President, if he is to undertake the serious 
tasks that must be done, he will need strong 
support on Capitol Hill and in the State 
houses. There will be 1968 contests for the 
Governorship in 20 of the States where House 
Republicans either gained, or held their own, 
in 1966, plus New Mexico and Louisiana, 
which have no Republican Congressmen. 

Assuming we regain the current California 
vacancy, we need another net increase of 31 
seats to control the House of Representatives. 
This goal is realistically within our party's 
grasp. Just how and just where we hope to 
do it I will leave to our expert, Bob Wilson of 
California, the tireless chairman of our na- 
tional Congressional Campaign Committee. 
If anyone can bring in those 31 extra Re- 
publicans, Bob will. 

Every member of the House will be run- 
ning next November on his own record and 
the record of the 90th Congress, Republicans 
will have a far better record to take home to 
the voters than the Democrats who have been 
in charge. This is only half-time, of course, 
with another year to go. But let me give you 
a brief, and perhaps prejudiced, progress re- 
port. 

We are still the minority party in the 
House, 186 to 247. 

The Democratic majority leadership, and 
the Democratic chairmen of all House Com- 
mittees, determine absolutely what measures 
shall come before the House, in what form 
they come, when they come, and the rules 
under which they will be considered. What- 
ever the Founding Fathers intended, in prac- 
tice the President proposes legislation and 
Congress disposes. The news spotlight natu- 
rally is focused on the fate of the Administra- 
tion’s program rather than upon our Re- 
publican alternatives and initiatives. 

Nevertheless, this Ford and Co does have 
some better ideas! And we have successfully 
written many of them into law this year. 
Often we have and successfully 
reflected the will of the great majority of 
Americans when the Johnson Administration 
has not. With 47 reinforcements on our team, 
it has been a different ballgame. And we 
have been in the ballgame every minute since 
January 10th when we defeated the Demo- 
cratic leadership’s effort to seat former Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.). 

Most important, Republicans in the House 
have fought all year for fiscal responsibility 
and against an inflationary level of domestic 
spending on top of heavy wartime demands, 
On 23 key economy votes, Republicans aver- 
aged 85% for restraint and Democrats aver- 
aged only 17%. Moreover, we won 11 of these 
23 showdowns. As the session ends, Presid-nt 
Johnson is grudgingly coming around to our 
position after upping his deficit conjecture 
to $35 billion and feeling the foundations of 
the dollar shaking 

Similarly, during the year the President 
belatedly embraced our Republican call for 
restoration of the investment tax credit and 
gave a long-overdue go-ahead to close the 
Anti-Ballistic-Missile defense gap, which may 
someday save millions of American lives. 

These were two of the 40 specific Republi- 
can recommendations for domestic action 
advanced last January in our Republican 
appraisal of the State of the Union. 

Running through these 40 points, I was 
agreeably surprised to find that Republicans 
in this Congress have succeeded in enact- 
ing into law, gaining approval either by the 
House or the Senate, or advancing favorable 
committee consideration of 15 out of 30 do- 
mestic proposals, and all but one of our 10 
national security recommendations. Sixty 
percent isn’t a bad score for the minority. 

Republican pressure compelled the House 
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to create a Committee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct, a balanced package of law en- 
forcement legislation, improvements in So- 
cial Security and Viet-Nam veterans benefits, 
honest bookkeeping on participation sales 
borrowing, and slow but steady progress to- 
wards a Clean Election law for 1968. Republi- 
can insistence on the principle of revenue 
sharing and greater State control of Federal 
programs resulted in marked improvement 
of the Comprehensive Health Act, the Law 
Enforcement Assistance and Juvenile De- 
linquency Acts, the Air Quality and the 
Federal Meat Inspection Acts of 1967. 

This is quite a change from the Great So- 
clety Rubber Stamp that was worn down to 
a nubbin during 1965 and 1966. The late 
unlamented 89th Congress sowed the wind 
of the fiscal whirlwind that now frightens 
the world. In this Congress we have won 
some and lost some; we have made some mis- 
takes and we have learned some lessons; but 
all in all we are writing a responsible and 
constructive Republican record for 1968. 

When we have won—and we aren't 
finished yet—it has been due to a degree of 
teamwork and solidarity among House Re- 
publicans unmatched in my 19 years in Con- 
gress. This has been achieved by the broad- 
ening of our leadership base, which now in- 
cludes, besides Bob Wilson and myself, Les 
Arends of Illinois, Mel Laird of Wisconsin, 
John Rhodes of Arizona, H. Allen Smith of 
California, Charlie Goodell of New York, Dick 
Poff of Virginia and Bill Cramer of Florida, 
Naturally the news emphasizes those times 
when so many Republicans vote with the 
Democrats or so many Democrats vote with 
the Republicans. But the cold record of this 
session shows that Republicans generally 
stuck together when the chips were down. 
Les Arends’ whip organization has never per- 
formed more effectively. 

Of course we have varying viewpoints—we 
are supposed to. These have been aired and 
threshed out in frank but friendly House Re- 
publican conferences of all our members, 
chaired by the able Mel Laird, and within the 
representative House Republican Policy Com- 
mittee under the dedicated guidance of John 
Rhodes. 

Our Policy Committee in 29 spirited meet- 
ings has taken 30 formal and public policy 
stands on pending matters. These recom- 
mended 10 affirmative measures to imple- 
ment major Republican programs supported 
13 legislative solutions to major problems or 
improvements in present laws, proposed con- 
structive changes in 5 key measures, and 
twice opposed a debt ceiling increase that 
was excessive and inflationary. 

In 24 instances these issues came to a roll- 
call vote. Of course, the Policy Committee's 
conclusions are not binding upon any Re- 
publican member. But the record shows an 
average of 96% of Republicans present and 
voting supported the party policy position. 

I think that’s terrific—and so, secretly, do 
our Democratic rivals in the House. If they 
had 96% unity they could prevail every time 
in this Congress as they did in the last one. 
In their frustration, the President and the 
Democratic leadership have publicly made a 
curious confession—that the Democratic 
Party cannot govern the country unless it has 
a 2/38 majority in the legislative branch! 

Republicans will settle for a simple work- 
ing majority. 

In those 24 rollcalls where Republicans 
stood together 96%, our position prevailed 18 
times. Where we staked out a responsible 
Republican stand on major issues in advance, 
we scored 75% of the time. I think we're both 
ready and able to organize the next House. 

A Republican majority in the House of 
Representatives, with Republicans running 
its committees and directing its labors, would 
be the best thing for the country even if 
President Johnson were to win re-election. 
But it will be absolutely imperative for any 
Republican President to have a Republican 
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House if he is to have a real opportunity to 
enact a Republican program of redirection 
and reform, 

I was most impressed with the recent 
warning of our host, Governor Kirk, that 
every Republican campaign headquarters in 
1968 should display a large sign saying: Re- 
member 1948!“ 

I remember 1948 as one always remembers 
his first campaign. I made it, but I had to 
wait four years for a Republican President 
and 12 long years for a Republican Governor, 
by which time we again had a Democrat in 
the White House. I must say both President 
Eisenhower and Governor Romney were emi- 
nently worth waiting for, but I surely second 
Gov. Kirk's caution against Republican over- 
confidence. 

Times do change. In 1948 President Tru- 
man had a balanced budget of $33 billion— 
just about the size of President Johnson's 
conjectured deficit for 1968! And President 
Truman had his troubles from a Wallace on 
his left and a McCarthy on his right. 

But the 1968 threats of a Senator Mc- 
Carthy on the left and a George Wallace on 
the right pose problems for Republicans as 
well as for President Johnson. The prospect 
of a third or fourth party Presidental candi- 
date winning the electoral votes of some 
States is a serious possibility. In a close elec- 
tion, the choice of our next President could 
be thrown into the House of Representatives 
for the first time since 1825. 

After 142 years of disuse it’s not surprising 
most Americans have forgotten that when 
there’s no majority in the Electoral College, 
and the House of Representatives chooses the 
President from the top three contenders, we 
ballot not as individual Members but by 
State delegations. 

Thus the States represented in the House 
by one Congressman—and four out of five of 
these are now Republicans—count as much 
in a Presidential runoff as the big House 
delegations of New York, California and 
Texas, now Democratic. And those States 
where party strength is equal or tied, as Illi- 
nois, Oregon and Montana now are, would 
have no voice at all in the decision. 

It's quite conceivable that we could win a 
majority in the House next November and 
still fall short of the absolute majority of 
26 State delegations required to decide a close 
Presidential contest. Right now we hold only 
18 Republican delegations, while the Demo- 
crats dominate 29, and three are “even- 
steven.“ 

But the odds on our picking up eight more 
State delegations are not as bad as they look. 

For instance, there are seven States where 
one Republican replacing an incumbent 
Democrat in the House would switch control 
of the State delegation from Democrat to 
Republican, the three tied delegations al- 
ready mentioned plus Pennsylvania, Nevada, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. And we have Re- 
publican Governors in 5 of these 7. 

There also are 11 States where a switch 
would tie up the delegation and deny it to 
the Democrats, while a net gain of two Re- 
publican seats would win them for the Re- 
publican standard-bearer. They are Virginia 
(R4-D6), Arkansas (R1-D3), Colorado (R- 
D3), Maryland (R3-D5), Oklahoma (R2-D4), 
Massachusetts (R5-D7), New Mexico (D2), 
Hawaii (D2), Rhode Island (D2), Alabama 
(R3-D5) and Maine (D2). Seven of these 11 
States are now blessed with Republican 
Governors, 

To sum up—if every Republican Governor 
could help us elect two additional Republican 
Congressmen from his State—or one more if 
that’s the best he can do—we would gain 35 
seats in the next House—a majority plus 4— 
and we would safely sew up 31 States dele- 
gations for a Republican President in a photo 
finish. I absolve Governors Hickel (Alaska), 
Samuelson (Ida.), Tiemann (Neb.), Boe 
(S. Dak.) and Hathaway (Wyo.) from this 
charge because they can’t do any better for 
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us in the House than they have already— 
their delegations are 100% pure Republican. 

Gentlemen, my very sincere thanks and 
those of all House Republicans for the great 
and growing contribution you are making to 
the revival of our party. One of the earliest 
visitors to this hospitable State was Ponce De 
Leon, who was looking for the Fountain 
of Youth, Some say he found it and is alive 
and well today in Miami Beach. 

I hope Republicans will go forth from 
Miami Beach next summer rejuvenated, re- 
united and rededicated—one for all and all 
for one—to a great Republican victory and 
a new era for America. 


MICHIGAN’S 10TH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT LOSING ITS SOCIAL 
SECURITY MANAGER THROUGH 
RETIREMENT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to record my sentiments with 
regard to one of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s respected career employees whose 
services the 10th Congressional District 
is losing this month. 

Paul M. Ellifritz, district director for 
the Social Security Administration for 
11 Michigan counties, is retiring at the 
end of December after 32 years of serv- 
ice. I am confident that few districts in 
the country can boast of a more con- 
scientious social security manager. 

Many people of the 10th District have 
expressed to me their appreciation for 
the personal attention he has given to 
their social security problems. In my 
dealings with him in behalf of my con- 
stituents I have always found him willing 
to go the extra mile to explore all the 
facts involved in a particular case to see 
that the claimant received the fullest 
possible consideration of his problem. 

When aged annuitants were unable to 
comprehend the sometimes complicated 
formulas used in computing benefits, Mr. 
Ellifritz would visit the person in his 
home in a friendly attempt to clarify the 
problem. 

Mr. Ellifritz is the type of Federal em- 
ployee that makes us proud of our civil 
service personnel. Efficient public service 
has meant much to him and he has in- 
doctrinated his staff with the awareness 
that it is not just working for some big 
Government agency, but serving flesh 
and blood in the form of the annuitants 
who call at the office in person or who 
write letters of inquiry to the district 
office. 

Mr. Ellifritz and the social security 
program have grown up together. He 
joined the agency as a career clerk here 
in Washington 32 years ago. His super- 
iors recognized in him the qualities of a 
good supervisor. 

His first assignment was to Columbus, 
Ohio, where he served 2 years. 

In 1947 he was designated district 
manager for 11 counties in the north- 
eastern part of Michigan’s Lower Penin- 
sula. Most of these counties are in the 
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10th Congressional District which I rep- 
resent. When Mr. Ellifritz opened the 
social security office in Bay City, he had 
a staff of two; it now numbers more than 
20 men and women. 

In a special memorandum announcing 
the retirement of Mr. Ellifritz a few days 
ago, Mr. P. D. Snider, acting chief of the 
Cleveland region, of which Michigan is 
a part, made the following comment: 

Paul Ellifritz, District Manager, Bay City, 
Michigan, has advised us that he will retire 
effective December 30, 1967. We accept this 
decision with regret. Paul has provided guid- 
ance and leadership to the Social Security 
program in various positions for over thirty 
years. He has served as the District Manager 
of Bay City for twenty years. His effective 
leadership, dedication and enthusiasm has 
helped the Administration and region meet 
the many challenges of growth during these 
years. It will be most difficult to replace this 
very able colleague. 


Mr, Ellifritz is a native of Columbus, 
Ohio, and attended Ohio State Univer- 
sity. He served 4 years in the Air Force 
during World War II. He was a photog- 
rapher with the 110th Bomb Group of 
the 8th Air Force. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Ellifritz 
has assisted thousands of people in get- 
ting their social security benefits, he 
himself, oddly enough, will not receive 
one nickel of benefits from that agency. 

Paul's wife, Cecilia, has been a career 
public servant too. For the past 22 years 
she has been a caseworker with the Bay 
County Board of Social Aid and the Bay 
County Department of Social Services. 
She too is retiring at the end of this 
month. 

Not only as a Member of Congress, but 
as à personal friend, I want to wish Mr. 
and Mrs. Ellifritz many years of well- 
earned retirement pleasure and I hope 
they will now find great enjoyment in 
doing things they could not previously 
do because workdays were too long and 
vacation leaves were too short. 


DISSONANT DISSENT DISRUPTS 
DISSENTERS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Rrecorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Union held its annual dinner which must 
have rivaled any Broadway comedy for 
laughs. For the record, the ECLU is a 
cited Communist front, and its chairman, 
Corliss Lamont, has supported quite a 
number of Communist fronts for a num- 
ber of years. According to the New York 
Times of Sunday, December 10, the 
ECLU is defending a group of Negroes in 
a test case challenging the draft laws. 
The right of free speech and peaceable 
assembly acquired new dimensions at 
this raucous session. It is really unfor- 
tunate that this show was not carried on 
a national TV hookup; its rating would 
have been unsurpassable. 

Aside from the comic aspects, there is 
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a serious lesson to be learned. The ECLU 
proved inadvertently that the first 
amendment is a device to be used to ad- 
vantage, as it is with any Communist 
front. Neither does either faction in- 
volved in the dispute speak for the over- 
whelming majority of the Negro people. 
As pointed out by Director Hoover, of the 
FBI, the Communist Party U.S.A. has for 
years been trying to make inroads among 
the Negro people but with very little suc- 
cess. And in the case of Mr. Hendricks, 
it would be interesting to see how much 
rapport he would have with Negro sol- 
diers in Vietnam with hi; support of the 
National Liberation Front. 

I insert at this point the article, “Yell- 
ing Match Disrupts Rights Forum,” from 
the New York Times of December 10, 
1967: 

YELLING MATCH Disrupts RIGHTS FORUM 

(By Sidney E. Zion) 

A decorous tribute to the Bill of Rights 
turned into near bedlam in a dispute over 
who should be allowed to speak and what 
they should be allowed to say, 

The fracas broke out when a black na- 
tionalist youth insisted on making a speech 
although he was only supposed to be intro- 
duced at the annual dinner Friday night of 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
that lasted until early yesterday. 

The unscheduled speaker, Ralph Hendricks, 
was at the meeting because he is one of a 
group of Negroes being defended by the com- 
mittee in a test case challenging the draft 
laws. 

“We're not going to be showcases for white 
liberals,” Mr. Richardson said in insisting 
that he be allowed to speak. And when he 
added that black men view the war “different 
than you whites,” the meeting erupted. 

“Some of us are black too, some of us 
are black too,” shouted Prof. David Haber, a 
white civil liberties expert from the Rutgers 
University Law School. 

“Shut up, we don’t need to hear this,” Dr, 
Haber said, standing at his table and shaking 
his finger at the speaker. 

Mr. Hendricks roared back: “I'll say what 
I please and you'll listen.” 

Many in the audience of 950 cried, “Sit 
down, let him speak” at Mr. Haber, while 
some agreed with the professor, shouting, 
“He's right, we don’t need to hear this.” 

Corliss Lamont, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, pushed Mr. Hendricks away from the 
microphone, saying: “You're not going to 
disrupt this meeting. You weren't invited to 
speak here and you've gone past your time.“ 

Some in the audience began moving 
towards the lectern, saying: This is no way, 
this is no way, we can’t act this way, let 
him finish.” 

Mr. Hendricks, a slightly built youth with 
a mustache and wearing a red sports jacket, 
turned to Mr. Lamont as he walked off the 
dais and angrily shouted: 

“I'm gonna expose you or you're gonna 
put your money where your mouth is.” 

Mr. Lamont, the 65-year-old son of the 
late financier, Thomas Lamont, who headed 
J. P. Morgan & Co., has long been active in 
civil rights and other causes. 

“Uncle Corliss” as he was called through- 
out the evening by the master of ceremonies, 
John Henry Faulk, tried to quiet the audience 
and continue the program, but the effort 
met with little success. 

Furious efforts by some committee mem- 
bers were being made in the lobby outside 
the Imperial Ballroom to get Mr. Hendricks 
and his entourage to return to the dais. In 
a few minutes Mr. Hendricks reappeared 
charging “betrayal” and “sellout” and 
threatening to leave again. 

But Edith Tiger, secretary of the commit- 
tee, went to the microphone and said: 
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“We've got a lot to atone for here tonight.” 
The audience applauded and this seemed to 
partially satisfy Mr. Hendricks, who was 
standing nearby. 

What convinced the young Negro to stay, 
however, was a plea from Warren Hinckle, 
editor of Ramparts „ who was to 
receive the committee’s Tom Paine Award. 

“If you guys walk off, I'm going with you, 
and to hell with the award,” Mr. Hinckle told 
Mr. Hendricks. But if you stay I'll give you 
half of my time to speak, I've got 15 minutes 
and you'll get seven and a half. I don't want 
any Chicago syndrome here but you gotta 
get half the time.” 

This was a reference to the recent New 
Left Conference in Chicago where the so- 
called blackpower groups were given half the 
votes in the convention by the whites who 
predominated in numbers. 

After receiving the award, Mr, Hinckle 
said of the Negroes: 

“They're speaking the truth. If they can’t 
speak it at an E.C.L.C. meeting I say they 
can’t speak it anywhere in America.” 

The audience applauded. 

But Mr. Lamont did not agree that Mr. 
Hendricks should have half of Mr, Hinckle’s 
time. 

“He can talk after the other speakers—we 
have a schedule to adhere to,” Mr, Lamont 
said. 

“Schedules?” Mr. Hinckle replied. “John- 
son talks about schedules, Rusk talks about 
schedules, are we gonna telk stuff like that? 

Pete Hamill, columnist for Newsday, then 
averted a further dispute when he gave his 
speaking place to Mr. Hendricks. 

“I am not speaking against white people,” 
Mr. Hendricks said. “If what I said annoyed 
anyone here, they should not be in this 
audience. 

“All I want is to assert a little black 
perspective in the Vietnam war. We blacks 
associate our hopes with the National Libera- 
tion Front [the political arm of the Viet- 
cong] and with the cause of colored peoples 
everywhere. 

“We are not racists, we're anti-imperialists 
and anti-white people doing things to 
colored people. If you don’t agree with this 
please get the hell out of here.” 

Mr. Hendricks told the audience to “put 
your money where your mouth is” and leave 
contributions “with our sisters at Table II.“ 

By the end of the night $150 was con- 
tributed toward the Harlem antidraft move- 
ment. 


FAIRPLAY FOR OTEPKA: PART V 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, interest has been generated 
through the press and by Members of 
Congress concerning the Otepka case 
which is to be ruled on within the next 
day or so by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk. 

The most recent development in this 
hearing within the State Department has 
been the forwarding to Mr. Rusk of the 
hearing examiner’s findings. This, pre- 
sumably, is what Mr. Rusk will study 
before making the final decision on the 
Otepka appeal within the Department. 

Pulitzer prize-winning reporter and 
Washington correspondent Clark Mol- 
lenhoff submitted an exclusive story on 
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this hearing examiner’s report to the 
Des Moines Register which appeared De- 
cember 8 and which contains more in- 
formation than has previously been 
available. 

It is important to note that Mr. Mol- 
lenhoff makes a few of the following 
points, in addition to others: 

First. There was no conspiracy against 
Otepka, the findings conclude, but the 
findings fail to consider the illegal and 
unwarranted wiretapping of Mr. 
Otepka's room and telephone. 

Second. There was no conspiracy, yet 
the findings presumably fail to account 
for the, as yet, unaccounted for dropping 
of 10 o 13 original charges against 
Otepka immediately prior to the start 
of the hearing. 

Third. There was no conspiracy 
against Mr. Otepka, but State Depart- 
ment officials were, by the admission of 
one official involved in a “get Otepka” 
plot. 

Fourth. There was no conspiracy, yet 
two State Department employees directly 
involved gave contradicting—and possi- 
bly perjuring- - testimony. 

On the face of these comments the 
“sins of omission’ might warrant the 
closest scrutiny by me Secretary of State 
before he makes a final determination in 
the case. The conspiracy to “get rid of 
Otepka” is definitely central to the issue 
and cannot be easily avoided. Especially, 
since, as Mr. Mollenhoff concludes: 

Regardless of Rusk’s ruling, it is almost 
certain that Otepke will appeal the case to 
the Federal courts. 


I include the Des Moines Register arti- 
cle at this point: i 
FINDS Or ERA GUILTY, CASE GOES To Rusk 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—A State Department 
hearing officer has ruled that former chief se- 
curity evaluator Otto F. Otepka was guilty 
of “insubordination” in giving three docu- 
ments to Congress to prove he was telling the 
truth about laxity on security matters. 

The Register obtained Thursday a copy of 
the still-secret report by Edward Dragon, the 
hearing officer. Dragon submitted the report 
to Secretary of State Dean Rusk Tuesday. 
Rusk has five working days to determine 
whether Otepka will be fired or whether other 
disciplinary action will be taken. 

Dragon found there was no State Depart- 
ment “conspiracy” to fire Otepka for insist- 
ing upon high security standards. 

He did find that Otepka had been subjected 
to an extensive pattern of harassment, but 
ruled that it was not a conspiracy. 

Dragon did not note in his report that John 
F. Reilly, former deputy assistant secretary of 
state, had admitted under oath before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee that he and others were 
engaged in a “get Otepka” movement. 

Also, Dragon did not comment on testi- 
mony by Reilly and Elmer Dewey Hill, an 
electronics expert, admitting they engaged in 
illegal and unauthorized wiretapping and 
eavesdropping on Otepka’s State Department 
telephone. 

Otepka and his lawyer, Roger Robb, have 
emphasized that the wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping were the most important aspects of 
the alleged conspiracy. 

Otepka and Robb had objected to the ap- 
pointment of Dragon as a hearing officer prior 
to the hearing. 

They argued that Dragon, a career State 
Department employe, is under the discipline 
of Secretary of State Dean Rusk and was un- 
ukoly to be objective in reviewing the evi- 

ce. 
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REQUESTED ANOTHER 


Otepka had requested a hearing officer from 
outside the State Department. 

The State Department has brought no 
charges against Reilly and Hill. By contrast, 
it has been aggressive in trying to fire Otepka 
for telling the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee about “laxity” in the State De- 
partment’s security division. 

Dragon conceded that Otepka had delivered 
the three documents to the subcommittee as 
proof that he was telling the truth, and that 
Reilly, Otepka's superior, had given untruth- 
ful and inaccurate testimony under oath. 

But Dragon found no fault with the pro- 
cedure under which Reilly then filed charges 
of insubordination against Otepka for failing 
to obtain his approval before delivering the 
documents to the Senate subcommittee. 

Dragon related that Subcommittee Coun- 
sel J. G. Sourwine had called Otepka's atten- 
tion to the fact that there were discrepancies 
between his testimony and that given by 
Reilly. 

“PUT UP OR SHUT UP” 

Dragon said Sourwine did not request spe- 
cific documents, but told Otepka to put up 
or shut up” on improving the points at issue 
in the testimony. 

Dragon said a directive issued on Mar. 13, 
1948, by President Harry Truman prohibits 
executive branch employes from producing 
certain personnel papers for committees of 
Congress unless they have had specific ap- 
proval. 

In this case, Dragon stated, Otepka ad- 
mitted he delivered the documents to Sour- 
wine and admitted he had not sought Reilly’s 
approval. Under these conditions, Dragon 
indicated, there could be no extenuating cir- 
cumstances, 

Dragon rejected Otepka’s contention that 
the State Department had condoned miscon- 
duct and breaches of regulations of a more 
serious nature. 

Dragon said the action of the State De- 
partment on other cases is immaterial” to 
the ruling in this case. 

He said actions in other cases could be 
taken into account by Secretary Rusk in 
determining whether Otepka’s actions war- 
rant dismissal from the department or other 
discipline. 

Regardless of Rusk’s ruling, it is almost 
certain that Otepka will appeal the case to 
the federal courts. 


TRAGIC SHOOTING OF 13 IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA POINTS TO NEED FOR 
CRIME VICTIM COMPENSATION 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEIKER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SC Mr. Speaker, a 
tragic incident occurred in Pennsylvania 
on October 23 that demonstrates the need 
in our society for some system of com- 
pensation for the innocent victims of 
crime. 

A man named Leo Held went on a 
shooting rampage in Lock Haven, Pa., 
that concluded at his home in Loganton, 
17 miles away. He killed seven persons in 
all, and left another six wounded. When 
he died 2 days later of wounds he received 
in a gun battle with police, Leo Held had 
sa not told the world why he behaved as 

e did. 
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Regardless of what his explanation 
would have been, Leo Held left behind 
him a shattered community, a commu- 
nity that is now sensing acutely the need 
for crime victim compensation. 

Neighbors have begun raising funds 
privately to assist one of the victims, a 
woman in here midtwenties who was be- 
side her husband when he was shot to 
death and who suffered serious wounds 
herself, She faces not only medical ex- 
penses but also the job of raising two 
young children by herself. 

While we can only praise the desire 
of these neighbors to help with the young 
widow’s financial burden, recent edi- 
torials by the Lock Haven Express and 
WFBG radio and television, Altoona, 
point to the need for something more— 
an established system to give adequate 
compensation for crime victims. 

Two recent editorials on WFBG radio 
and television make a persuasive case for 
crime victim compensation. I am hon- 
ored that this important Pennsylvania 
broadcaster supports in both editorials 
my recent bill, H.R. 13208, to set up a 
Federal Violent Crimes Compensation 
Commission. 

I would also like to share with my col- 
leagues in the House the very moving 
editorial from the Lock Haven Express of 
November 17, entitled “Worthy Effort.” 
It salutes the good people who are rais- 
ing funds for the young widow, Mrs. 
Quiggle, and discusses the need for for- 
mal machinery in our society to com- 
pensate the innocent victims of crime. 

So that all Members of the House can 
read these three outstanding Pennsyl- 
vania editorials, I include the texts at 
this point: 

[A WFBG editorial, Oct. 11, 14, 1967] 
Hey! WHAT ABOUT Me? 


We believe in rehabilitating the law viola- 
tor . . . especially if he’s a young one. We 
know the money, time and effort to put him 
back on the right track are well spent. We 
know if we don't rehabilitate him, we'll pay 
for Eis support in jail... on and off ... for 
the rest of his life, and that he'll be a threat 
to society while he is free. So, we're all for 
backing every effort to restore him to useful 
citizenship. 

But we're also among those who are get- 
ting just a bit fed up with the concentration 
on the criminal, while we ignore the innocent 
citizen he victimizes. 

We're beginning to hear the protests of, 
“Hey ... what about me?” 

Who's going to reimburse me?” What does 
he mean, reimburse? It depends. But in- 
cluded are costly medical care, lost earnings, 
the family that loses its breadwinner through 
some criminal act of violence, While society 
houses, feeds, and attempts to rehabilitate 
the guilty, no one provides for the innocent. 

That’s why we are in favor of legislation 
introduced last month by Congressman Dick 
Schweiker of Pennsylvania’s 13th District. 
His bill provides for up to $25,000 compensa- 
tion to the victims of violent crime. This 
particular bill applies only to crimes com- 
mitted in the District of Columbia and Fed- 
eral installations, but would serve as a model 
for states to set up their own compensation 
plans for crime victims. 

In our concentration upon the prevention 
of crime, and our efforts to turn the criminal 
from the error of his ways, we have ignored 
the plight of the “forgotten man” in our so- 
ciety ... the innocent, law-abiding citizen 
who becomes the victim of crime. 

Isn’t it about time to pay some attention 
to his needs? 
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[A WFBG editorial, Dec. 5, 8, 1967 
Lrrrrx Dm We Know 


Early in October, WFBG editorially sup- 
ported passage of a bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Richard Schwelker of Pennsyl- 
vania’s 13th District. This legislation pro- 
posed to provide up to $25,000 compensation 
for the victims of violent crime. The Con- 
gressman thanked us and entered the text 
of our editorial in the Congressional Record. 

Little did we know how soon our own 
community was about to become very per- 
sonally concerned with this bill. 

Wild, demented tragedy struck our neigh- 
bors in Lock Haven on October 23rd. In its 
wake, seven people were dead and six in- 
jured. Thirteen families became the vic- 
tims of a rational, seemingly normal man 
gone suddenly berserk. 

One of the most seriously injured was a 
mother of two in her early twenties, whose 
husband was shot to death beside her. Her 
road to recovery will be long, painful and 
expensive. 

One local group is attempting to raise 
funds to help meet her hospital expense. 
WFBG has only the highest praise for their 
efforts. But, realistically, funds raised on 
this basis cannot possibly answer the ex- 
treme needs. . . both present and future 
in this situation. 

The Lock Haven catastrophe leaves thir- 
teen families who must suffer not only the 
personal anguish ... but the dreadful finan- 
cial aftermath . .. of their unbelievable 
nightmare. 

Nowhere in the country could there be 
more compelling evidence of the need for 
passage of Congressman Schweiker’s bill than 
right here in his own home state of Penn- 
sylvania. 

[From the Lock Haven (Pa.) Express, 
Nov. 17, 1967] 


WORTHY EFFORT 


We salute the good people of the Tylers- 
ville Sunday School who have begun a cam- 
paign to collect funds to help meet the heavy 
medical and rehabilitation expenses that will 
be involved in the long, slow and costly re- 
cuperation of Mrs. Donna Quiggle of Logan- 
ton. Mrs. Quiggle, in her mid-20s and mother 
of two young children, was one of the victims 
of Leo Held’s obsessive shooting outburst 
three weeks ago. Her husband was one of the 
six men who were killed, and she was the 
most seriously wounded of the six other 
victims. 

Ahead of Mrs. Quiggle lies a difficult and 
lengthy struggle to recover her health and 
spirits and prepare herself to carry on her 
life in spite of what may prove to be a per- 
manent handicap. 

Her injuries are no fault of hers. She was 
as safe and protected from harm as anyone 
can be in this world, lying in her own bed in 
her own bedroom in her own house, with her 
husband at her side, when malign Fate in- 
tervened to change her life, in an instant, 
from that of a healthy young wife and 
mother, to a helpless widow, handicapped 
not only by a dreadful injury but by the psy- 
chological shock of the way in which the in- 
jury was inflicted. 

She was the victim, first of the gunman, 
haunted by his delusions of persecution and 
his irrational urge to punish and destroy, 
and also of society’s inability to deal ade- 
quately with such aberrations. 

But society should be able to deal ade- 
quately with the victims, and especially with 
one like Mrs. Quiggle. In the absence of 
formal machinery that can take over the 
problems of such a tragedy and provide the 
means of solving them, we, as individuals, 
must constitute the society that should meet 
this challenge. 

The people of Tylersville and Sugar Valley 
have taken the lead, to ize this need 
and obligation. They should have the help 
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and the financial cooperation of everyone 
who was shocked by the Held case, everyone 
who has the maturity to realize that what 
happened to Donna Quiggle and a dozen 
other people, as the result of one bloody hour 
of shooting, could happen to anybody. 

This is a problem too complex and difficult 
to be tackled at its source, for no one is 
competent to identify one single cause or 
origin for such a tragedy. It can be dealt with 
only on the basis of trying to alleviate its 
dreadful results and help the victims to meet 
the dilemmas it inflicts upon them. 

The only way, indeed, in which any of us 
can do anything at all to mitigate the tragedy 
of that day when Leo Held took his guns in 
hand to fight out some obsessive grudge 
against the world, is to help Donna Quiggle 
through the life-shattering crisis that was 
imposed upon her. 

The expenses of Mrs. Quiggle, in any hos- 
pital or rehabilitation center where she can 
get the kind of treatment and therapy she 
needs cannot be less than $50 a day, and she 
will have to be there many days. 

We cannot overlook our obligations to the 
United Fund and the other agencies which 
need our help on a continuing basis, but here 
is an extraordinary emergency, to demand 
extra-generous attention. The Donna Quiggle 
Fund is not like any other cause that needs 
our financial support. It is something unique 
and different from everything else. 

It should reach the heart and touch the 
pocketbook of everyone who never dreamed 
that violence could disrupt our quiet corner 
of the world as it did on Oct. 23. 


REDS FOLLOW JAPAN’S PACIFIC 
CONQUEST PLAN 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
26th anniversary of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, just observed, is an appropriate 
occasion to reflect upon what we might 
learn from the character and pattern of 
past history, in our efforts to understand 
and meet present-day challenges in the 
Far East. 

In this regard, I particularly wish to 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues a thoughtful article by Brig. Gen. 
James D. Hittle, USMC, retired, director 
of national security and foreign affairs, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, carried by the 
Copley News Service, and appearing in 
the San Diego Union, Sunday, November 
19, 1967: 

Tue 1941 Goats RECALLED: Reps FOLLOW 
JaPANn’s PACIFIC CONQUEST PLAN 
(By Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 
Corps, retired) 

WASHINGTON.—This Dec. 7 will mark the 
26th aniversary of the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

It is a time for remembering and honoring 
those who bore the first brunt of our great 
war in the Pacific. It is also a good time to 
refiect on the causes of that war. 

Such reflection today has more than a mere 
academic historical value. It can help clear 


up some of the fuzzy thinking about why we 
are fighting in Vietnam. 

Unfortunately, too many Americans believe 
the myth that World War II in the Pacific 
began with the attack on Pearl Harbor. Such 
was not the case. Japanese aggression already 
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was under way in the Western Pacific. War 
was approaching with increasing certainty 
through late 1940 into 1941. 

The Japanese warlords were pushing south- 
ward down the western rim of the Pacific, 
Their goal was the British naval base at 
Singapore that controlled the Straits of 
Malacca. 

Gen. Hideki Tojo and his planners knew 
Far Eastern geography, and they fashioned 
their strategy to fit it. Once they had Singa- 
pore, they would dominate the narrow-water 
corridor connecting the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. Japan then would be able to prevent 
British and American water transit between 
these two vast areas of the world. At the same 
time, Japan would have entry into the Indian 
Ocean, 

In such a position, Tojo and his cohorts 
would achieve their strategic dream. They 
would have smashed the “Malay Barrier.” 

The Toyko planners knew, however, that 
Singapore would be theirs only if their forces 
first cleared the strategic road. The key to 
their line of attack was French Indochina. 
Today we know it as Vietnam. 

As Japan moved on Indochina, war in the 
Pacific became inevitable. By March, 1941, 
the Japanese had the Indochinese rice crops 
and the Saigon airfield. They had the strate- 
gic key to Southeast Asia, 

In Washington, President Franklin R. Roo- 
sevelt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
realized the implications, 

In late July, President Roosevelt made his 
move. He froze Japanese assets in the United 
States and embarged oil shipments to Japan. 

This was the decisive step. The die was 
cast. It was only a matter of time until the 
Japanese would strike. 

On Dec. 6, 1941, Japanese convoys were 
sighted off the southern coast of Indochina, 
The last acts of the drama were moving 
relentlessly toward the Dec. 7 climax. 

As the Japanese strategy soon was to dis- 
close, Tojo’s scenario of conquest required a 
big stage. On Dec. 7, aircraft of the imperial 
fleet hit Pearl Harbor. On the other end of 
the stage, thousands of miles south and 
westward, the imperial forces were landing 
in Malaya and Singapore was being bombed. 

We had been looking in one direction. 
Tokyo was looking in two. The lesson of all 
this is that Pearl Harbor was strategically in- 
extricable from Indochina and Vietnam. The 
Japanese saw this. 

Today the Communists are on the same 
battle path southward down the Southeast 
Asian peninsula. The key to their strategy is 
Vietnam. The Red planners have studied the 
Japanese plan well. 

It is too bad that those in the United 
States who oppose our stand in Vietnam do 
not do the same. 


CREDIBILITY CHASM 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MAILLIARD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, we 
have all heard of the charge of the 
credibility gap lodged against the pres- 
ent administration. Well, in the mari- 
time field it is no longer simply a gap 
but a mammoth chasm, 

On December 5, the Baltimore Sun 
carried an article by its maritime editor, 
Helen Delich Bentley, datelined Bal 
Harbour, Fla., December 4, reporting the 
remarks of four senior Members of the 
Congress before the AFL-CIO conven- 
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tion. It was entitled “Ship Policy Fail- 

ure Is Condemned.” 

The full text of this and a related 
special article of this same date, also 
from the Baltimore Sun, follows: 

SHIP PoLIċY FAILURE Is ConpEMNED—FouR 
SENIOR CONGRESSMEN, MEANY SPEAK OUT AT 
UNION CONVENTION 

(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

Bat HARBOUR, FLA., December 4.—Two 
senior senators, the dean of the House of 
Represenetatives, another senior Congress- 
man, and the AFL-CIO president—normally 
all Administration supporters—today se- 
verely criticized the Johnson Administration 
both individually and publicly for its failure 
to produce a program to revitalize the Amer- 
ican merchant fleet. 

“We cannot have a Great Society if that 
society stops at the water’s edge,” declared 
Senator Magnuson (D., Wash.), chairman of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, at the bi- 
ennial convention of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Department. 

Under such conditions, there cannot be a 
Great Society, he explained, “for we cannot 
have a healthy economy or a secure defense 
if we do not enjoy adequate maritime 
strength.” 


CALLED “STUPID” 
The lack of a maritime program was re- 
ferred to as “stupid policy” by George 


Meany, the AFL-CIO president, and a “na- 
tional tragedy” by Representative Celler (D., 
N.Y.), dean of the House and chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

The United States has moved backwards in 
the maritime field was the way Representa- 
tive Dent (D., Pa.), a subcommittee chair- 
man for the House Labor and Education 
Committee, put it, He said that instead of 
giving foreign ships 75 per cent of its cargo 
to carry as it did after World War I, the 
United States now gives them more than 92 
per cent of its foreign commerce. 

Senator Bartlett (D., Alaska), chairman of 
the Senate Merchant Marine subcommittee, 
criticized the Department of Defense and 
particularly Robert S. McNamara, Secretary 
of Defense, for what he called their mistaken 
claims that ships are unnecessary because 
everything can be airlifted. 


ALMOST “NOTHING LEFT” 


He also chided the Defense Department's 
reliance on the reserve fleet for future strife 
because, “There is practically nothing left 
in the reserve fleet. Everything suitable has 
been broken out.” 

If there had been a need for help in the 
Middle East last summer or in Cyprus now, 
Bartlett said, “The plain truth of the mat- 
ter is that we do not have sufficient shipping. 
We could not handle it.” 

Even though McNamara is leaving the De- 
fense Department, the Alaskan said he does 
not believe that the Defense Department "is 
going to come out pitching for us in our 
efforts to get a new program enacted and 
under way.” 

He related that during the appearance of 
Paul R. Ignatius, assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Installations and Logistics, before 
his subcommittee, the official had stated that 
the Defense Department was interested only 
in sufficient shipping to carry military cargo. 


Warre House Limirs BUILDING To TEN SHIPS 


Bat HARBOUR, FLA, December 4—The 
White House definitely has reduced the new 
merchant ship construction budget for fiscal 
1969 to include only ten ships already, Sen- 
ator Bartlett (D., Alaska) remarked here 
today. 

But, even worse, he decried, is a report that 
the figure may be cut to allow only three 
ships, “an unthought-of figure, considering 
the condition of the fleet.” 
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As you will observe, all of the spokes- 
men quoted above are highly respected 
Members of the Congress, possessing a 
recognized expertise in maritime affairs. 
Some are reported to be very close to the 
President and ardent supporters of his 
administration. Consequently, I certainly 
have no reason to question the veracity 
of their criticism. Yet on the very next 
day, their views were contested by virtue 
of statements made by still another 
spokesman for the administration. 

On Tuesday, December 5, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, Rear Adm. John Harllee, USN, re- 
tired, told the press in San Francisco, 
Calif., that 

President Lyndon B. Johnson has been one 
of the staunchest supporters of the American 
Merchant Marine in the history of our na- 
tion. 


Such a statement not only flies in the 
face of the remarks appearing in the arti- 
cle of the Baltimore Sun, but also com- 
pletely ignores the fact that we now have 
been waiting almost 3 years for the new 
policy for our merchant marine which 
the President promised in his state of the 
Union message of January 1965. 

Not content with simply distorting the 
role of the Executive with respect to our 
merchant marine, Chairman Harllee also 
credited the President with such legis- 
lative accomplishments as the passenger 
ship safety law designed to get rid of 
“sail by night” cruise operators, and the 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment Act of 1966, both of which 
were the product of congressional, not 
Executive, initiative. Most of the other 
statistics quoted are the direct result of 
the war in Southeast Asia and not in any 
sense due to administration policy. 

Quite frankly, I am overawed by the 
latent talents of the Chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Commission, who I 
thought was sufficiently preoccupied with 
his own duties. However, he now ap- 
pears to be taking it upon himself to 
demonstrate expert familiarity, albeit of 
questionable quality, not only in his own 
field, but also in the areas of maritime 
promotion and the marine sciences. 

Even more astounding is the glaring 
conflict between the statements of Chair- 
man Harllee and those noted above in 
the press report concerning four dis- 
tinguished and senior Members of the 
Congress. My colleagues in the House 
may be amused by the following text of 
a release put out by the Federal Mari- 
time Commission. I was not. Will some- 
one please tell us who, in the current 
administration, speaks with authority re- 
garding the American merchant marine. 

HARLLEE LAUDS PRESIDENT'S ROLE IN U.S. 

SHIPPING 

Admiral John Harllee, Chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Commission, in San Fran- 
cisco responding to press inquiries today, de- 
clared that as an impartial witness of the 
shipping situation over many years, he firmly 
believes that President Lyndon B. Johnson 
has been one of the staunchest supporters 
of the American merchant marine in the his- 
tory of our Nation. 

Admiral Harllee said he had just completed 
an extensive inspection of the maritime in- 
dustry in the State of California, speaking 
to government Officials, and to the maritime 
business community at all levels. Admiral 
Harllee stated that after a close and analyti- 
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cal look he could say unequivocally that the 
West Coast shipping complex was more pros- 
perous and more vigorous than at any other 
time in this century and that the shipping 
industry in California could look ahead, cer- 
tain that there would be continued growth 
and continued prosperity in the maritime 
field. 

“This is true,” Admiral Harllee stated, “not 
because Washington is being paternalistic 
to American shipping, but it can be traced 
directly to the fact that a vigorous West 
Coast shipping community, with govern- 
mental understanding and encouragement, 
has welded together a hard-hitting trade- 
expansion team which has increased both 
exports and imports, has stabilized employ- 
ment, and has been beneficial to investors, 
management, and labor.” 

Replying to criticism which indicated a 
White House lag in interest in the American 
merchant marine, Admiral Harllee remarked: 

“Gentlemen, I think that President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson has been one of the staunch- 
est supporters of the American merchant 
marine in the history of our Nation. 

“First, as a Congressman, then as a Senator 
President Johnson consistently voted in favor 
of every bill that helped build American 
shipping. It was his role as Majority Leader 
in the Senate for years to steer through the 
tortuous legislative processes the budget 
needs for American shipping and shipbuild- 
ing and as that amount rose steadily from 
about $60 million in the 1950’s to over $300 
million in the 1960’s, it required more and 
more skill to have the funds approved and 
it was Lyndon Johnson, in many instances, 
who supplied that skill. 

“The Congress of the United States now 
has before it the merchant marine program 
welded together by Senator Warren Magnu- 
son, Senator Bob Bartlett, Congressman Gar- 
matz and others. These men, all staunch 
supporters of the Administration, have spent 
long and tedious hours with the President 
weighing, with full regard to our total na- 
tional welfare, the merchant marine situa- 
tion of this Nation. This does not mean that 
there has been total unanimity or that there 
is any single course to merchant marine 
achievement for our country. But, this Ad- 
ministration has kept the problem on the 
front burner and is spending long and tedi- 
ous hours seeking solutions. 

“In my inspection here in California I have 
heard murmurings about the merchant ma- 
rine being adrift and about a lack of mari- 
time policy. I will say unequivocally that 
under no circumstances do such shadowy 
charges constitute the entire picture and un- 
der no circumstances can such criticism hon- 
estly be laid to President Johnson. 

“Look at the record. In 1961, total funds 
available for aiding American shipping, 
through subsidy, was 295 millions of dol- 
lars. They rose to 308 millions when Lyndon 
Johnson took over the reins in 1963. In 1964, 
when Lyndon Johnson was elected it went 
up to 356 millions. Today, the 1968 budget 
for operating and construction support to 
back American shipping tops $374 million. 

“Certainly no one can call that a record of 
neglect on the part of the Lyndon Johnson 
administration. 

Let's look at the Lyndon Johnson record 
on shipbuilding. When the President was 
elected in 1964 there was $112.5 million ap- 
propriated for ship construction. In his first 
year in office the figure went up to $124.9 
million, The next year it was $132 million. 
Today, the Lyndon Johnson administration, 
with the direct blessing of the White House, 
is supporting a monetary request of $143 mil- 
lion. 

“While a lot of people will tell you that our 
shipbuilding program isn’t all that it ought 
to be, I'll tell you it is a lot better off under 
Lyndon Johnson than it has been under a lot 
of other people whose maritime policies were 
never questioned. I can tell you that the 
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Shipbuilder’s Council of America, which cer- 
tainly has been in the forefront fighting for 
ship construction, reports that today, under 
President Johnson, we have the biggest back- 
log in shipbuilding in the peacetime history 
of the Nation. This encompasses some $2.3 
billion in a backlog of military and merchant 
marine construction for private American 
shipyards.” 

Admiral Harllee said: 

“That $2.3-billion figure was at the begin- 
ning of November. Since that time, on No- 
vember 14, the Maritime Administration of 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
signed a contract for $231 million in ship. 
construction. In other words, the Johnson 
administration, after years of talk, moved 
ahead on the ‘LASH’ program. 

“This is an advanced concept of bringing 
lighters or barges aboard a ship and having 
the mechanical means to disc those 
lighters and pick up those lighters without 
the ship having to travel up-river to ports 
and wasting much idle time in those ports. 

“Five of these ships, costing $21.3 million 
each, will be built for Prudential Lines, Inc., 
with which Mr. Spiro Skouras, of the movie- 
making family out here on the Coast, is 
connected. The other six ships will be built 
for Pacific Far East Lines, Inc., of San 
Francisco.“ 

Admiral Harllee said that he was able to 
personally testify as to the encouragement he 
had received as Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Commission from the President in 
regulatory activities which halted predatory 
practices, malpractices, rebating, and confu- 
sion in United States trade and commerce, 
and; “replaced these elements with a firm 
stability which is the hallmark of our com- 
merce as 1967 draws to a close. We who know 
the shipping picture best in Washington 
would be among the first to say that the 
President has given material aid and support, 
encouragement, and inspiration to the at- 
tainment of this progress.” 

Admiral Harllee stated: 

“In the field of ship operation, again under 
President Johnson, our ocean-borne com- 
merce has grown more vigorously than ever 
before. Six years ago our total world trade 
stood at $34 billion per year. Today, under 
Lyndon Johnson, our world trade has reached 
past the $55-billion mark and is still 
climbing. 

“That’s the Lyndon Johnson record on 
shipping! 

“Employment is important here. Let's look 
at the Presiaent’s record in this respect. 

“In 1960 the American merchant marine 
had 48,000 seamen on its payroll; today there 
are 65,000 seamen gainfully employed in 
American shipping. 

“Let’s look at longshore employment. In 
1960, on a national basis, there were 70,000 
workmen employed on the waterfront han- 
dling cargo. Today, under Lyndon Johnson, 
there are 88,000 longshoremen working a good 
5-day week, every week of the year, serv- 
ing our trade and commerce, supporting their 
families and Helping to keep the area mer- 
chants prosperous.” 

Admiral Harllee declared that all the 
figures he had examined throughout Cali- 
fornia reflected these gains and he said there 
was no doubt that California has materially 
benefited under merchant marine programs, 

Admiral Harllee remarked: 

“From a purely business standpoint, what 
is the Lyndon Johnson record? You have, no 
doubt, heard a lot about the criticism but 
what is the fact with respect to the finan- 
cial condition of the American merchant 
marine? 

“Well, here again the record shows that 
under Lyndon Johnson’s leadership, Ameri- 
can steamship lines have prospered as in no 
other equal period. 

“Using that financial data, which is avail- 
able from public sources, if you examine 
the net ear as I have, from 11 Ameri- 
can steamship lines, including subsidized 
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and non-subsidized lines, you will find that 
the figures show that their total net earn- 
ings have increased from $24 million in 1961 
to better than $83 million in 1966. Corre- 
spondingly, the average rate on stockhold- 
ers’ equity in these companies has increased 
from 3.3 percent in 1961 to 8.8 percent in 
1966. 

“And that’s pretty substantial! 

“T can tell you firsthand that President 
Johnson has insisted, in Washington, that 
the regulatory agencies which are so vital 
in international shipping, carry on their 
work in an atmosphere of reasonableness. 
The President, in his guidance to us, has 
insisted that our regulations serve a useful 
purpose and, at all times, be of help to ship- 
pers, carriers, freight forwarders, and ter- 
minal operators, and that definitely means 
those out here in California. I can tell you 
firsthand that, under the watchful eye of 
President Lyndon Johnson, we have created 
in the shipping industry that serves Cali- 
fornia and all our ports, an atmosphere of 
reasonable and fair competition. There has 
been a curtailment of rebating, discrimina- 
tion, prejudice, and other malpractices, all 
of which hurt American flag lines. We know 
at the Commission, that Lyndon Johnson's 
leadership has made a significant contribu- 
tion to shipping, to our commerce, and to 
Pree World trade. We know that this has 
benefited the consuming public, the invest- 
ing public, and the people who work in the 
industry. 

“If there were no other reason than the 
few I have cited, certainly the growth of 
California shipping prosperity would be ade- 
quate reason for everybody here to work for 
the reelection of Lyndon Johnson. The 
growth I have cited is not just war-stimu- 
lated, it is peace-and-prosperity stimu- 
lated. It is under the President’s leadership, 
for the first time in our history, that this Na- 
tion has taken steps to see to it that the cruise 
trade is going to grow and flourish and that 
cruising is going to become a greater in- 
dustry than ever before. 

“It was under the encouragement of the 
President that the Congress of the United 
States was able to take steps, to get rid of 
sail-by-night cruise operators and floating 
cruise firetraps. Today, if you take a cruise, 
any liability is fully covered. The ships are 
fully inspected, and the President’s program, 
for the first time in our history, has brough* 
us to a point that we know that a passenger 
who pays for a cruise will either sail on that 
cruise or get his money back and I can state 
that when he waiks up that gangplank that 
his loved ones will be protected if there is 
any injury, loss of life, or damage from ship 
casualty, 

Now perhaps some of you may believe that 
the prosperity which I have cited for our 
trade and commerce and for shipping, has 
probably come about because of the war in 
Viet Nam. Let me emphasize that the figures 
I have used on trade and commerce have 
carefully left out military transportation and 
refer only to our regular commercial transac- 
tions.” 

Admial Harllee said: 

“Too many of us are prone to think of 
our marine activity only in terms of ships 
and ports but President Lyndon Johnson’s 
views have been much broader than that. 
He has taken the leadership in mobilizing 
the resources of the oceans to help meet the 
many challenges that our Nation and the 
world face today. 

“President Johnson backs and supports the 
development of the vast food reserves of the 
sea to help end the tragic global cycle of 
famine and despair. 

“He supports the fight against pollution 
and erosion of our seashores, bays, estuaries, 
and the Great Lakes. The President has en- 
couraged studies of the influence of our 
ocean environment, has stimulated research 
into long-term forecasting of storms, weather, 
and sea conditions. These studies will pro- 
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tect life and property and will improve pre- 
diction of rainfall in the interior. 

“The President has supported the Sea 
Grant Colleges Programs which make avail- 
able to the states funds for oceanographic 
studies. 

“President Johnson has supported a Na- 
tional Council on Marine Resources and En- 
ginesring Development and, to stress its im- 
port-nce, has chaired it with the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

“And, in days when the budget has been 
carefully studied for every possible economy, 
the President has supported a 13 percent in- 
crease—from $409-to-$462 million—appro- 
priations to further marine science activities. 

“Lyndon B. Johnson has done more for 
the long-term shipping interests of the Na- 
tion than any President in history. He has 
built a firm foundation for the development 
of the foremost merchant marine in the 
world. In signing the Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Act of 1966 into 
law, and the Sea Grant College Law he has 
provided for the maritime future of the Na- 
tion. His leadership and programs to encour- 
age the broadest oceanic advancement by 
the Nation will result in maritime progress 
on into the 21st century. 

“The American merchant marine today is 
moving to a competitive posture at sea, be- 
cause our ships will be swifter, more mod- 
ern, the best 20th century technology can 
provide, our Nation and merchant marine 
will prosper as never before, and I want all 
citizens to know and understand that it was 
Lyncon Johnson who paved the way for this 
revolutionary maritime progress and pros- 
perity.” 

Now, of course, you gentlemen can say 
that I am partisan to President Lyndon 
Johnson and you'd be right. But let me say 
this to you—before anything, we're Amer- 
icans. It is easy to criticize Lyndon John- 
son because he is a man who is doing ý 
He's doing things not only to help shipping 
but to help this Nation and the world and he 
hasn’t forgotten to help the “working stiffs” 
and the guys in the slums and the handi- 
capped and the aged and the sick. Lyndon 
Johnson is not only a great American leader, 
he is a statesman of tremendous world 
stature and that is why I believe that his 
reelection is vital to the welfare of every 
human being on this globe. 

I do believe that the shipping industry has 
a special stake in the Lyndon Johnson mari- 
time program and I am certain that we will 
support the President and the Congress as 
they move forward in the specialized, tor- 
tuous maritime area. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SCOUTING IN 
LANCASTER COUNTY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EsHLEMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, 50 
years ago the Lancaster County Boy 
Scout Council was formed in Pennsyl- 
vania. Since that time more than 50,006 
boys have participated in Lancaster 
scouting, and the rewards of that activity 
promise to extend far into the future. 

American boys have long gloried in the 
magic of inheriting the wisdom of the 
frontiersman. While this desire was orig- 
inally fulfilled by training boys in the 
skills of the wilderness, scouting has to- 
day increased its instruction to prepare 
young men to meet the challenges of the 
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new frontiers of the atomic and space 
ages. Of course, Boy Scouting is still 
oriented toward the fascinations of the 
outdoors, but the wide range of activities 
offered in modern scouting provides 
many youngsters with a chance for 
meaningful participation. 

The Boy Scouts of America in Lan- 
caster County have been a credit to the 
national and worldwice organization for 
the past half century. Facilities and op- 
portunities for boys have been cxpanded 
through an ever-increasing number of 
cub dens, scout troops, and explorer 
posts, as well as through improved camp- 
ing end activity sites. A combination of 
inspired adult leadership and boys eager 
to be good Scouts has provided service 
that no dollar value could measure and 
spirit that is difficult to fully appreciate. 

When one mentions the name Boy 
Scouts, there is immediate recognition 
that it means a creed of good conduct 
and a group of young men striving to live 
up to that creed. I am proud of the ac- 
complishments of the Lancaster County 
Boy Scout Council in the 50 years past 
and look forward to more of their good 
work as they head toward a full century 
in Scouting. 


UNFAIR TREATMENT OF DOMESTIC 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kazen). Under previous order of the 
Hous2, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. ASHMORE] is recognized for 60 
minvtes. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I must 
draw attention to the unfair treatment 
of the domestic chemical industry at the 
hands of the administration’s trade ne- 
gotiators. Because one industry alone is 
unable to correct such abuses, it is per- 
haps fortunate in the long run for this in- 
dustry that the President’s Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations, 
Ambassador William M. Roth, has elected 
to extend similar treatment to Members 
of the Congress. Recently, I was given the 
same “runaround” that the industry has 
exper‘enced for almost 2 years. 

The history of the negotiations of the 
American selling price—ASP—separate 
package during the Kennedy round in- 
volves an incredible amount of boot- 
strapning and circuitous reasoning by the 
administration’s negotiators. Early in 
1966, while these negotiators were abroad 
announcing that the United States was 
prepared and willing to negotiate away 
ASP, the Special Trade Representative 
asked the Tariff Commission to prepare 
converted rates which would yield equiv- 
alent duties and then to evaluate the 
economic impact of reducing the con- 
verted rates by 50 percent. In a March 
1966 speech—3 months before the Tariff 
Commission commenced its investiga- 
tion—our chief negotiator in Europe an- 
nounced to the European chemical in- 
dustry that the United States was pre- 
pared” and “willing” to negotiate ASP. 
Why the Office of the Special Trade 
Representative needed the Tariff Com- 
mission’s judgment of economic impact 
when it had already decided to sacrifice 
ASP is beyond my comprehension. 

In the initial stage of the investigation, 
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the Tariff Commission pointed out that 
the special trade representative’s in- 
structions prevented it from fixing con- 
verted rates which would yield equivalent 
protection. By refusing to allow the Tariff 
Commission to distinguish between com- 
petitive and noncompetitive products, the 
special representative intentionally 
loaded the conversion against the do- 
mestic industry. Nevertheless, after the 
conversion had been completed, the do- 
mestic industry presented its data and 
arguments to the Tariff Commission, and 
on October 3, 1966, the Commission sent 
to the special representative a 200-page 
report containing its conclusions and 
findings with respect to economic impact. 
On October 10, 1966, a second 300-page 
report summarizing all of the confiden- 
tial business data was submitted by the 
Commission to the special representative. 

Since that date the industry, labor 
unions, Members of Congress, indeed, 
even members of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Finance Committee 
of the other body, have requested the re- 
lease of these conclusions and findings. 
Initially, Ambassador Roth relied upon 
negotiating considerations for refusing 
access to the conclusions, In letters dated 
February 14, 1966, to Senators RANDOLPH 
and TALMADGE, Ambassador Roth ex- 
plained: 

Accordingly, disclosure of even the con- 
clusions in any report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion dealing with probable economic impact 
could not fail but tip the hand of our nego- 
tiators in Geneva. The other countries would 
then have a good idea of the likely limits of 
our negotiators’ authority, thus depriving our 
negotiators of a considerable amount of bar- 
gaining leeway—leeway which is often quite 
necessary in exacting the maximum offers 
from other countries. 

. * * * s 

I do not believe the conclusions of the 
Tariff Commission’s report should be made 
public so long as there is a possibility that 
we may make a formal offer on ASP in the 
Kennedy Round. 


The corollary to Ambassador Roth’s 
explanation is that once the negotiations 
ended, there would be no good reason to 
withhold from the Congress the Tariff 
Commission conclusions. If there were 
reasons apart from negotiating consider- 
ations which standing alone would re- 
quire suppression of the conclusions, why 
did Ambassador Roth rely upon negoti- 
ating considerations as a reason for non- 
disclosure? 

On October 9, 1967, I wrote to Ambas- 
sador Roth asking him to answer sev- 
eral questions which affect the economic 
welfare of my State and the entire Na- 
tion. More than a month later, after re- 
minding Ambassador Roth’s office that 
my letter remained unanswered, I re- 
ceived a tardy and nonresponsive reply 
from the Special Representative. 

Our correspondence is a follows: 

OCTOBER 9, 1967. 

Hon. WILTIANM M. ROTH, 

Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ampassapor: I have been con- 
tacted by the Beaufort County Development 
Commission concerning a proposal by the 
Berkshire Color Division of Tenneco Chem- 
icals, Inc, to construct a multi-million dol- 
lar plant in their county. The production, 
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once the plant is in operation, will center 
on dyestuffs and related benzenoid chemical 
products. 

As you can well imagine, the people of this 
county have high anticipations with respect 
to the job opportunities and the economic 
stimulation that will be generated by this 
investment. City and county Officials are like- 
wise pleased by this development as it will 
substantially broaden the property tax base. 
In short, the location of a dyestuff plant of 
this magnitude will provide a tremendous 
economic shot-in-the-arm for this county 
and the surrounding area. 

Recently, however, the Development Com- 
mission has been informed by officers of the 
company, that the Kennedy Round tariff 
cuts on chemicals and the proposed elimina- 
tion of the American Selling Price system 
will have an impact on domestic production 
of dyestuffs so severe that plans to proceed 
with the construction of the plant may have 
to be temporarily laid aside. Moreover, 
should the so-called “separate package” 
agreement (Agreement Relating Principally 
to Chemicals, Supplementary to the Geneva 
(1967) Protocol) be implemented and the 
ASP system abolished, any postponement 
might well become permanent. 

First of all, I would, of course, be inter- 
ested in your assessment of the probable 
economic impact of the Kennedy Round 
Tariff reductions on the domestic dye indus- 
try. This should include your forecast of the 
probable increase in the level of dye im- 
ports. In making your predictions, I would 
appreciate a comparison of the probable in- 
creases in dye imports on the basis of the 50 
percent Kennedy Round tariff cuts, with the 
probable increases that would flow from the 
Kennedy Round tariff reductions as further 
reduced by the “separate package” agree- 
ment. 

Also, I request that you make available to 
me the Tariff Commission’s conclusions with 
respect to the probable economic conse- 
quences of ASP removal and a 50 percent re- 
duction in the converted rates for dyes, pig- 
ments and dye intermediates. I understand 
that there is no confidential information con- 
nected with these conclusions which were 
submitted to you by the Tariff Commission 
on October 3, 1966, but if there is, I am sure 
you can expunge it without altering the 
stated conclusions. My colleague, Represen- 
tative Thomas Curtis, indicated during July 
of this year that the Tariff Commission 
found injury would result to the above three 
areas of the benzenoid chemical industry if 
ASP were eliminated and the converted rates 
reduced by 50 percent. Did the Tariff Com- 
mission so conclude? 

In addition, I would like to have any other 
reports, from whatever source, that have 
been prepared for the purpose of assessing 
the Kennedy Round tariff reductions on dyes 
and the probable impact to the domestic in- 
dustry and its workers. 

In reviewing your testimony before a sub- 
committee of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, I read with particular interest your as- 
sessment of the probable economic injury to 
the dye industry. You stated: 

“In the end we found that most parts of 
the benzenoid industry would not be seri- 
ously injured by elimination of ASP and re- 
duction by 50 percent in the equivalent duties 
computed on the normal basis of tabulation. 
For others, we found that elimination of ASP 
would have no adverse effect, but that reduc- 
tion of duties by 50 per-cent would. In such 
cases—and this is particularly true of the 
dyes and sulfa drugs—we have proposed 
lesser tariff reductions.” 

Under the ceiling rate for dyes in the ASP 
package, the United States proposes to lower 
all dyes to a converted rate of 30 percent. 
Since you state that the tariffs on dyes were 
not reduced by as much as 50 percent, I as- 
sume that you used the 48 percent basket 
rate (TSUS 406.40J) to make this calcula- 
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tion. So my question is this: does the 48 
percent converted rate distinguish between 
competitive and noncompetitive dyes? If it 
does not make this distinction, why did the 
Tariff Commission fail to so distinguish. 
What would be the average converated rate 
for competitive dyes? There are industry 
estimates that go as high as 80 percent, 
which, if correct, would mean a reduction 
much greater than 50 percent. I believe this 
is crucial in determining what the full tariff 
reductions for dyes really amount to, for it 
is the competitive dyes, not the non-com- 
petitive ones, with which we must be con- 
cerned. 

I would appreciate your furnishing me the 
above information as quickly as possible, as 
this is a matter of great importance to the 
people of Beaufort County, South Carolina. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT T. ASHMORE. 
OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FOR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS, 
Washington, November 9, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT T. ASHMORE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ASHMORE: Thank you 
for your letter of October 9, 1967, in which 
you ask a number of pertinent questions 
concerning the manner in which the sepa- 
rate American selling price agreement con- 
cluded in the Kennedy Round deals with 
dyes. 

My staf has already done much of the 
research which is required to give you the 
fullest possible answers. I am hopeful that 
we can send you our substantive reply some 
time next week. 

Nevertheless, I do wish to apologize for 
not having acknowledged your letter prompt- 
ly. I fully appreciate your concern about 
this matter and its importance to the people 
of Beaufort County, South Carolina. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM M. ROTH, 
Special Representative. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 14, 1967. 

Hon, WILLIAM M. ROTH, 

Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, Executive Office of the President 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. AMBASSADOR: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your interim reply of Novem- 
ber 9, 1967, to my letter of October 9, 1967. 
Your apology for the tardiness of the reply 
is accepted. 

Subsequent to receipt of this interim reply, 
one of my staff members received a tele- 
phone call from a Mr. Morton Pomeranz who 
called to inquire about certain aspects of 
information in my letter. 

Mr. Pomeranz seemed quite concerned 
about the nature of the situation in Beau- 
fort, South Carolina in that the Berkshire 
Color Division had already constructed a 
plant. He also stated that he was somewhat 
remiss, although responsible for doing so, to 
reply to the specific questions in my letter. 
He stated, in addition, that it is dye inter- 
mediates, not dyestuffs, which are being pro- 
duced in Beaufort 

It is true that dye intermediates are be- 
ing produced at the Beaufort plant now, 
but the Berkshire Color Division of Tenneco 
planned to add 200 employees in the Beau- 
fort plant and expand its physical operation 
to 5 times the present size for actual dye- 
stuff production. It will not do this until the 
economic climate is clearly ascertained. 

A more definite commitment to proceed 
with these plans could be made only if the 
information requested in my letter of October 
9, is supplied. It means a great deal to the 
economy of both the local area and the 
State of South Carolina. 

A candid and expeditious reply to my let- 
ter would be most helpful in the decision- 
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making process. I look forward to your an- 


swer. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT T. ASHMORE, 


OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FOR TRADE NPGOTIATIONS, 
Washington, November 17, 1967. 
Hon, ROBERT T, ASHMORE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ASHMORE: This is in 
further reply to your letter of October 9, 
1967, concerning the manner in which tariffs 
on dyes were treated in the Kennedy Round, 
as well as your letter of November 14, 1967. 

We certainly share your concern that 
Beaufort County may not obtain the advan- 
tages of a proposed enlargement of the plant 
by the Berkshire Color Division of Tenneco 
Chemicals, Inc. On the basis of tariff facts 
alone, however, we cannot at this time un- 
derstand Berkshire’s decision not to proceed 
with its plans. When the full facts have 
been digested, evaluated, and appreciated, 
we are confident that it will be generally 
concluded that both the Kennedy Round 
package and the American selling price 
(ASP) package can only redound to the 
over-all benefit of all segments of the U.S. 
chemical industry. 

Basic to the question you raise is the work 
of the Tariff Commission. The Commission 
initially spent the better part of a year in 
arriving at the converted rates of duty on 
benzenoid chemicals subject to the ASP sys- 
tem of evaluation, After extensive hearings, 
at which both U.S. producers and importers 
were given the fullest opportunity to present 
data and views, the Tariff Commission pub- 
lished a preliminary table of converted rates. 
A second series of hearings was then held to 
provide all interested parties with an oppor- 
tunity to speak to these preliminary con- 
verted rates, It was only after this extensive 
exercise that the Commission, in August of 
last year, published its final determination. 

In the expert judgment of the Commission, 
the converted rates are rates which, based 
on the conventional method of valuation, 
would have yielded collected duties on those 
products imported in the base period equiva- 
lent to the amount collected under the ASP 
system of valuation. It was early recognized 
by the Commission, for the reasons noted 
in its public report, that separate rates of 
duty could not be provided for each of the 
thousands of known benzenoid chemicals. 
Consequently, it was frequently necessary 
to group individual chemicals under a single 
unified average rate. 

You are correct in assuming that I would 
include, in the areas for which there was 
less than a 50 per cent tariff cut, the 48 
per cent “basket” rate for the dye basket, 
TSUS 406.50J. You are also correct in point- 
ing out that the group of dyes classified 
therein and which came into the United 
States in 1964 in competition with like or 
similar production in the United States (and 
was therefore subject to duty on the basis 
of ASP) had a higher level of duty than the 
48 per cent average. The significant fact, 
however, is that the volume of domestic pro- 
duction and sales competitive with these 
dyes was a very small portion of the total. 
This is because the Tariff Commission re- 
moved from the basket and treated sepa- 
rately most dyes of any trade consequence. 

As to the subject of probable economic 
impact, I would recall what I said before the 
Joint Economic Committee. In reaching our 
conclusions as to the effects of reductions 
in the converted rates, we applied the same 
standards as we observed in determining the 
reductions we could offer on all other prod- 
ucts. We carefully examined all available 
evidence with respect to individual com- 
panies and their workers, the prospects for 
future growth, the ability to adjust to in- 
creased competition, and the potential for 
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benefiting from new opportunities to expand 
exports. We reached a judgment on whether 
a tariff reduction would cause serious in- 
jury and whether the industry has the com- 
petitive strength to adjust to such conces- 
sions, taking into account the adjustment 
provisions of the Trade Expansion Act. 

Without attempting to describe all rele- 
vant details, the matter of impact should 
be considered against a background of facts 
such as the following. Four U.S. dye firms 
make more than half of all sales in our 
domestic market; ten have three-quarters 
of the total. US. domestic sales have ex- 
perlenced an average growth of 8 per cent 
per year. U.S. dyestuffs exports in 1966 were 
about $26 million, more than 65 per cent 
of which was sold in the markets of the 
principal foreign competitors. Much of tradi- 
tional imports and much of the recent 
growth of imports have been of types of 
dyes not made here. Imports of dyes com- 
peting with U.S. production continue in a 
range of less than 2 per cent of domestic 
consumption. 

Facts such as these were taken into ac- 
count by the Tariff Commission in formu- 
lating its confidential advice to the Presi- 
dent as to the economic consequences of a 
conversion from ASP and the reduction of the 
converted rates by 50 per cent. They were 
also taken into account in the interagency 
deliberations which resulted in our position 
on dyes in the Kennedy Round. 

In the legislation we will be submitting 
to Congress, it is proposed that a uniform 
rate of 30 per cent be applied to dyes. In the 
important dye basket earlier referred to, this 
would mean a reduction of the Tariff Com- 
mission converted rate of 48 per cent to 30 
per cent, considerably less than a 50 per 
cent reduction. The halving of the existing 
statutory rates for dyes, with the mainte- 
nance of ASP in the Kennedy Round pack- 
age, and the 30 per cent rates which would 
apply as a result of the ASP package are 
crucial to any response as to what future im- 
ports are likely to be. We believe that in both 
packages the tariff rates provided will allow 
the efficient U.S. dye industry to remain 
profitably competitive and that we could 
reasonably expect that import growth will 
continue to be confined largely to dyes not 
produced in the United States or to those for 
which temporary domestic production short- 
ages may occur. By way of comparision, under 
the ASP agreement the EEC will lower its 
dyestuffs tariff to 10 percent and the U.K. to 
15 percent. This can only redound to the 
benefit of our industry, long a net exporter. 

You request that we make available the 
Tariff Commission's conclusions with respect 
to the probable economic consequences of the 
removal of ASP and the reduction of con- 
verted rates by 50 per cent, as well as any 
other reports dealing with this question. I 
must first note that the Tariff Commission’s 
report and all the other materials we draw 
upon in formulating our final recommenda- 
tion to the President contain substantial 
amount of confidential business information. 
In accordance with the provisions of section 
1905 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
we are not privileged to reveal such informa- 
tion without the consent of those who have 
provided it. 

I would also emphasize that both volumes 
of the Tariff Commission's report contain 
confidential business information, More- 
over, there is no way of exercising such infor- 
mation and leaving a document which would 
prove either intelligible or useful to an in- 
terested person. The fact is, as I think you 
appreciate, that the question of economic 
impact cannot properly be considered in the 
absence of concrete data concerning the 
production, employment, and other aspects 
of the economic condition of specific firms 
and establishments in the benzenold chemi- 
cal industry. It is for this reason that con- 
fidential business information plays an in- 
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dispensable role in any attempt to under- 
stand the likely impact of the elimination 
of ASP. 

Last summer, we wrote to each of the more 
than 700 which produce benze- 
noid chemicals in the United States and 
which have provided confidential business 
information to the Tariff Commission, this 
office, and other agencies of the Government, 
which was used in the preparation of our 
position in the Kennedy Round negotiations. 
As you will note from the enclosed copy, 
this letter requested approval for the public 
disclosure of such confidential information. 

The responses to this letter were so over- 
whelmingly negative that we cannot, in 
keeping with the applicable statute, provide 
this information to you. You may be sure, 
however, that when the matter is before the 
Ways and Means Committee and the Finance 
Committee such information will be revealed 
in Executive session if thought desirable and 
requested by those Committees. 

In conclusion, I would stress that we are 
endeavoring in every way possible to further 
the industry's analysis of the agreements 
reached in Geneva. We recognize that any 
group would be loathe to give up the for- 
midable protection which ASP represents 
and which our benzenoid industry has en- 
joyed for 45 years. Objective analysis should, 
however, lead the industry, including Berk- 
shire Color, to the conclusion that profits 
can be made without the protection of ASP 
and that such protection would be given up 
in exchange for highly desirable export op- 
portunities for the entire chemical industry. 

If you have any more specific questions 
about particular products, we will be pleased 
to answer them to the maximum extent pos- 
sible. . 

Sincerely yours, 
Wurm M. Rorn, 
Special Representative. 


Mr. Speaker, as I stated, Ambassador 
Roth’s reply was nonresponsive. Since 
the reply contains great quantities of ir- 
relevant and self-serving statistics, I 
have analyzed it to establish to which 
of my questions it utterly fails to re- 
spond: 

Question: I would appreciate a comparison 
of the probable increases in dye imports on 
the basis of the 50 percent Kennedy Round 
tariff cuts, with the probable increase that 
would flow from the Kennedy Round tariff 
reductions as further reduced by the sep- 
arate package” agreement. 

Answer: We believe that in both packages 
the tariff rates provided will allow the ef- 
ficient U.S. dye industry to remain profit- 
ably competitive and that we could expect 
that import growth will continue to be con- 
fined largely to dyes not produced in the 
United States or to those for which tempo- 
rary domestic production shortages may Oc- 
cur, 


Comment: Ambassador Roth’s answer 
provides no comparison and no specific 
information on the future level of im- 
ports under the Kennedy round or the 
“separate package.” It is illustrative of 
the general evasion he manages when- 
ever put to the task of defending the deal 
he made on chemicals in Geneva. 

Question: Also, I request that you make 
available to me the Tariff Commission’s con- 
clusions with respect to the probable eco- 
nomic consequences of ASP removal and a 
50 percent reduction in the converted rates 
for dyes, pigments and dye intermediates, I 
understand there is no confidential informa- 
tion connected with these conclusions which 
were submitted to you by the Tariff Com- 
mission on October 3, 1966, but if there is, 
Iam sure you can expunge it without alter- 
ing the stated conclusions. 
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Answer: You request that we make avail- 
able the Tariff Commissions conclusions 
with respect to the probable economic con- 
sequences of the removal of ASP and the 
reduction of converted rates by 50 percent, 
as well as any other reports dealing with 
this question.. . . I would also emphasize 
that both volumes of the Tariff Commission’s 
report contain confidential business infor- 
mation. Moreover, there is no way of exer- 
cising such information and leaving a docu- 
ment which would prove either intelligible 
or useful to an interested person. 


Comment: Once again, Ambassador 
Roth deliberately confuses the confiden- 
tial business data on which the conclu- 
sions were based with the conclusions 
themselves. I should like it left up to me 
as to whether the conclusions alone 
would prove intelligible, and I emphasize 
that I am not requesting any document, 
but only the conclusions that form but 
a part of the so-called document that 
could easily be distilled out. 

Question: My colleague, Representative 
Thomas Curtis, indicated during July of this 
year that the Tariff Commission found injury 
would result to the [dyes, pigments and dye 
intermediates] areas of the benzenoid chem- 
ical industry if ASP were eliminated and the 
converted rates reduced by 50 percent. Did 
the Tariff Commission so conclude? 

Answer: Question ignored. 


Comment: I assume our colleague from 
Missouri had some of the information 
which I have asked for before he issued 
his July press release. Since the Tariff 
Commission’s conclusions appear to con- 
flict with the way Ambassador Roth ex- 
ercised his judgment during the Ken- 
nedy round, he chose to ignore my ques- 
tion. 

Question: Does the 48 percent converted 
rate [for the dye basket“ category] distin- 
guish between competitive and non-compet- 
itive dyes? If it does not make this distinc- 
tion, why did the Tariff Commission fail to 
so distinguish? What would be the average 
converted rate for competitive dyes? There 
are industry estimates that go as high as 80 
percent, which if correct would mean a re- 
duction [under the “separate package’’] 
greater than 50 percent. 

Answer: You are correct in assuming that 
I would include, in the areas for which there 
was less than a 50 percent tariff cut, the 48 
percent ‘basket’ rate for the dye basket, 
TSUS 406.50J. You are also correct in point- 
ing out that the group of dyes classified 
therein and which came into the United 
States in 1964 in competition with like or 
similar production in the United States (and 
was therefore subject to duty on the basis 
of ASP) had a higher level of duty than the 
48 percent average. The significant fact, how- 
ever, is that the volume of domestic produc- 
tion and sales competitive with these dyes 
Was a very small portion of the total. This 
is because the Tariff Commission removed 
from the basket and treated separately most 
dyes of any trade consequences. 


Comment: The “significant fact” is not 
that the volume of imports of competi- 
tive dyes was a small percentage of total 
imports in 1964, but rather that the do- 
mestic dyestuffs industry derives most of 
its tariff protection on the products it 
makes, that is, competitive dyes from the 
current 80 percent rate. By proposing a 
reduction of this rate to 30 percent under 
the “separate package,” Ambassador 
Roth has in fact proposed a total tariff 
reduction exceeding 60 percent. Since 
the “product mix” of dye imports 
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changes radically each year, the Tariff 
Commission’s removal from the basket 
of certain dyes of trade consequence” in 
1964 does not ameliorate the impact of 
abandoning the competitive-noncom- 
petitive distinction. 

My letter called for a response “as 
quickly as possible.” A month after my 
letter was received, and only after tele- 
phone inquires by my staff, I received 
an interim reply apologizing for the delay 
involved and stating that “much of the 
research has already been completed,” 
and that a substantive answer could be 
expected the following week. This in- 
terim reply stated that “my staff has 
already done much of the research which 
is required to give you the fullest possible 
answer” and implied that more research 
on my request for the Tariff Commisson’s 
conclusions and findings would be neces- 
sary. However, analysis of those portions 
of Ambasador Roth’s letter dealing with 
release of the Tariff Commission’s con- 
clusions and findings shows his letter was 
a rehash, and indeed frequently a ver- 
batim copy, of earlier replies he had made 
to other Members of the Congress. The 
paragraphs which rely upon section 1905 
and title 18 of the United States Code, 
and the allegation that both volumes of 
the Tariff Commission’s report contain 
substantial amounts of confidential in- 
formation are verbatim extracts from 
Ambassador Roth's letters to Congress- 
man VANDER JacT of August 1, 1967, and 
to Congressmen JOELSON, CONABLE, and 
SANDMAN, on August 3, 1967. Why did 
such an answer require “research” of any 
kind? Why did Ambassador Roth need 
additional time merely to elude and evade 
my questions? 

It is almost beyond belief to read one 
paragraph in which the Special Repre- 
sentative states that the confidential 
portions of the report, which I have not 
requested anyway, cannot be disclosed 
to anyone without violating a criminal 
statute, and then on the final page to see 
him claim that this same data will be 
disclosed to members of the Ways and 
Means and Finance Committees in ex- 
ecutive session. Members of those com- 
mittees are also Members of the Con- 
gress and the public, and there is no 
criminal immunity that attaches to an 
executive session of a committee. Of all 
the irresponsible positions the Special 
Representative has taken, this is the 
worst. What it amounts to is this: Am- 
bassador Roth refuses to disclose the 
nonconfidential conclusions to inter- 
ested Members of Congress which he 
could do within the law. Yet he gratui- 
tously offers to reveal to these commit- 
tees not only the nonconfidential con- 
clusions but the confidential business 
data, the release of which violates a 
criminal statute. I submit that this not 
only makes no sense but is a calculated 
evasion of the questions propounded in 
my inquiry. 

But the point I make is that there is 
no reason why the Members of Congress, 
and indeed the affected industry and its 
members, should not be given the Com- 
mission’s nonconfidential conclusions in 
the interest of providing a full and fair 
airing of this important issue. 

Ambassador Roth claims that the 
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Commission's conclusions are not “intel- 
ligible” or useful“ without access to the 
confidential business information upon 
which they are based. It is inconceivable 
that this expert body is unable to reach 
an “intelligible” or “useful” conclusion. 
Moreover, I for one would want to reach 
my own independent judgment as to 
whether the Commission’s conclusions 
are meaningful or useful. If they are not 
meaningful or useful, nothing can be lost, 
and much is gained, by full and fair dis- 
closure of these conclusions to all inter- 
ested parties. I cannot imagine that 
either body of Congress would wish to act 
on this issue without having the benefit 
of the Commission's findings and conclu- 
sions as to the probable economic con- 
sequences of the action we will be re- 
quested to take. 

Mr. Speaker, I am tired of the silly 
games the Special Trade Representative 
is playing with the Congress, the Ameri- 
can chemical industry, and most im- 
portantly, the workers that this industry 
sustains. I want answers, not high-sound- 
ing, carefully worded evasions. I am 
weary of this scheme employed by Am- 
bassador Roth of pleading in the alter- 
native. When the negotiations were going 
on, his reason for not disclosing the con- 
clusions was because it would “tip the 
hands” of our negotiators. Now that they 
are over, he shifts to the argument that 
they are not “intelligible” or “useful.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am resentful of being 
thwarted by every bureaucratic straw- 
in-the-wind that comes along. I am con- 
cerned for the jobs and economy of my 
State, and when they are clearly in dan- 
ger, I expect a little more cooperation 
from the executive branch. At the very 
least, they should be frank in such mat- 
ters and disclose the conclusions that the 
Tariff Commission reached in its assess- 
ment of the probable economic conse- 
quences of ASP elimination and a reduc- 
tion by one-half of the duties. 


MARKETING ORDERS AND 
BARGAINING POWERS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. McFALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, producers 
of fruits, vegetables, and related spe- 
cialty crops are making extensive use of 
marketing orders as tools to improve 
their economic well-being through or- 
ganized, group action. 

Forty-seven Federal marketing agree- 
ment and order programs are now in 
effect. They cover virtually the entire 
commercial supply of fresh citrus fruits, 
fresh pears, nectarines, olives, raisins, 
prunes, walnuts, almonds, peanuts, fil- 
berts, cranberries, hops, and dates. Also 
covered is a variety of other fruits and 
vegetables, including potatoes, onions, 
lettuce, peaches, avocados, tomatoes, 
Tokay grapes, cherries, and apricots. 

In my congressional district of Cali- 
fornia, consisting of San Joaquin and 
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Stanislaus Counties, more than 10 of the 
above commodities are operating under 
marketing orders and agreements. 

Each program, dealing with a crop 
grown in a specific area, is tailor-made 
to cope with the industry’s marketing 
problems. Growers design it with coop- 
eration from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. It may be issued by USDA 
only after a public hearing at which pro- 
ducers, handlers, and consumers may 
voice their views and after growers vote 
approval in a referendum. 

Once a program is in effect, an in- 
dustry-selected committee of growers 
and handlers recommends specific mar- 
keting provisions to apply during each 
crop season. Specialists with USDA’s 
consumer and marketing service offer 
guidance and see to it that operations 
under each marketing order are in the 
public interest and within legal bounds. 

Written into nearly all the 47 pro- 
grams are quality provisions, backed up 
by Federal-State inspection, to keep the 
less acceptable qualities and sizes of a 
crop off the market. 

Many orders also provide for keeping 
the supply of a commodity at manage- 
able levels. This is one by allotting the 
quantities which can be marketed in any 
week, month, or season, as is appropri- 
ate for the particular commodity. Indus- 
tries producing less perishable commodi- 
ties such as nuts, dried fruit, and dates 
have used these provisions to pool sur- 
plus supplies and divert them into ex- 
port channels. 

The orderly flow features of market- 
ing orders thus work to avoid gluts and 
shortages on the market, reduce erratic 
swings in prices, and help stimulate new 
outlets for products in markets abroad. 

Several marketing orders also provide 
for marketing research and development 
projects to expand markets and increase 
consumption. A few orders include ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. 

Perhaps the most important asset of 
every marketing order, however, is the 
assembly of growers, shippers, and al- 
lied industry men. Gone is the waste and 
frustration of isolated, opposing groups. 
People with many common problems and 
objectives, and sometimes with conflict- 
ing ones, get together. They discuss prob- 
lems, become better informed, and try 
to reach objectives to their mutual ad- 
vantage. 

Farm value of fruits, vegetables, and 
specialty crops marketed under Federal 
marketing orders currently amounts to 
about 81% billion annually. 

While they are not held up as a cure- 
all for the problem of economic insta- 
bility or the lack of an equitable balance 
of power between growers and marketing 
firms, marketing orders are undeniably 
making meaningful contributions to 
farmers’ bargaining efforts. 


THE BATTLE AGAINST BRUSH 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PURCELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, brush in- 
fests four out of five of the 107 million 
acres of grassland a noncommercial 
forests in Texas. About half the infested 
area—44 million acres—suffers from a 
more than 20-percent canopy of brush. 

The troublesome brush comes in all 
shapes and sizes, from mesquite and 
cactus to juniper, live oak, post oak, and 
blackjack oak. And there is little good 
to be said of any of them from the ranch- 
er’s point of view. They are unpalatable, 
if not poisonous, and they compete di- 
rectly with the more useful plants for 
water, nutrients, sunlight and space. 
They do little to stabilize the soil and 
water supply. 

The high cost of removing brush was 
reviewed recently in a report by an 
Economic Research Service economist 
stationed at Texas A. & M. University. It 
can run from as little as 25 cents per acre 
to as much as $20. 

The least expensive way to eliminate 
the brush is to burn it off by hand. But 
the method will not work if the brush is 
33 thinly spread out or not easily burn- 
able. 

Common methods of removing single- 
stemmed trees or medium-size brush 
are to crush them with a brush roller or 
to uproot them with a heavy chain pulled 
between two tractors. The cost ranges 
from $1.50 to $3 an acre. 

Trailing over the land with 3 to 9 rail- 
road rails in tandem will take care of 
prickly pear and tasajillo for about $3 
or $6 an acre. 

Disking the field will get rid of shallow- 
rooted plants for anything from $8 to 
$12 an acre. 

The most expensive problem and oper- 
ation is root-plowing large, dense brush 
or dozing open stands of large trees. The 
cost can run from $10 to $20 per acre. If 
the operator seeds along with the root- 
plowing, he has to add another $3 an 
acre to his costs. 

Future plans for the land have much 
to do with the way it is cleared. Range 
managers and ranchmen, for example, 
might substitute grass and palatable 
shrubs for the unwanted brush. Men who 
look on the area as a source of water 
would lean to a program of replanting 
which would increase water infiltration, 
reduce runoff, and the sediment load. 
And hunters and wildlife groups would 
probably choose oak species and limit 
juniper species. 


TRUST TERRITORY SPEECH BY 
MRS. RUTH VAN CLEVE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
heartenend by the increased attention 
being paid in the 90th Congress to the 
neéds of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands which we administer under 
United Nations mandate. In a recent 
speech at a conference of the U.S. Com- 
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mittee for World Health Organization 
and the American Public Health Associ- 
ation in Miami, Fla., Mrs. Ruth Van 
Cleve, Director of the Interior Depart- 
ment's Office of Territories, provided the 
delegates with an encouraging status re- 
port on our investment in the develop- 
ment of the territory and also her views 
on steps that need to be accomplished as 
we help these Pacific peoples move to- 
ward self-government and economic in- 
dependence. No single individual in Goy- 
vernment has demonstrated more active 
interest and devotion to the needs of the 
trust territory, and I want to share her 
illuminating and direction-pointing 
comments with my colleagues by insert- 
ing her speech in full at this point in the 
RECORD: 
A FUTURE FOR MICRONESIA 

I very much welcome this opportunity to 
speak with you concerning Micronesia—con- 
cerning the United States’ Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. 

I welcome the opportunity for many rea- 
sons, at least three of which may bear 
repeating. 

First, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands is an important area, and the man- 
ner in which the United States assumes and 
discharges its responsibilities there is a mat- 
ter of genuine significance in the world to- 
day. The area has 93,000 residents, and by 
any test, 93,000 people are important, These 
93,000 people are the Interior Department’s 
essential concern. At the same time, in 1947 
the UN and the US agreed that our Trust 
Territory would be termed a “strategic” trust 
territory, and this action gave notice to the 
world that the United States regards the 
islands of Micronesia as important to its de- 
fense posture. To this the UN agreed, and 
provisions of our Trusteeship Agreement 
reflect that fact. As further testimony to the 
Trust Territory’s importance, we have only 
to advert to the accepted fact that in vast 
areas of the earth today, the issue of colonial- 
ism is unquestionably the most compelling 
existing issue, the issue most capable of 
creating strong emotions and violent criti- 
cisms and severe antagonisms. Whether it is 
reasonable that this issue of colonialism 
should assume such importance is utterly 
beside the point. It is simply a fact that it 
does. And thus our performance in the Trust 
Territory matters very much in terms of the 
U.S. stance, both at home and abroad. 

Secondly, I welcome this opportunity to 
speak with you because I believe, in all 
candor, that those of us engaged in the 
business of territorial administration suffer 
from a lack of critics. I think we would do a 
better job if a larger audience watched us 
and second guessed us and criticized us. I 
say this, notwithstanding the spate of recent 
articles and books published on the Trust 
Territory—some of which have been, we 
think, utterly umreasonable—because we 
need this spate, and more, in order to cause 
the right people in Washington, most par- 
ticularly including all of us concerned with 
territorial administration, to direct our ener- 
gies and our resources with new vigor and 
intensity to the massive job we have in the 
Trust Territory. So I believe we need critics, 
and many more of them, because only then 
will we have achieved the degree of public 
attention and public concern which is crucial 
to our getting on with the job. We hope all 
of you will join us in giving attention to 
Micronesia and in feeling concern about it, 
and if this takes the form of barbs, that, I 
believe, is one of the burdens we bureaucrats 
are paid to bear. This is not to say that we 
won't wince, and that we won't sometimes 
be outraged at the amount of energy that 
needs to be expended in responding to at- 
tacks. It is to say that we must cause more 
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people to care about Micronesia and what 
we're doing there, or we cannot hope to do a 
better job. 

3. I am glad to turn to Micronesia with you 
today because I think the area and its prob- 
lems and its challenges hold absolutely in- 
finite fascination. I have been in the busi- 
ness of territorial administration in the In- 
terior Department for almost 17 years, and 
for over 16 of those years the Trust Terri- 
tory has been part of Interior's bailiwick. 
Nothing about the Trust Territory has ever 
palled—indeed, I am as anxious to get to my 
in-box these mornings as I was in 1951.1 will 
hope, in the next several minutes, to convey 
to you some of the reasons for this unflag- 
ging fascination and enthusiasm. 

I have agreed to direct my remarks to the 
subject of A Future for Micronesia. But I 
think that in doing this, I shall have to ad- 
vert to its present and its past. While I know 
many of you to be knowledgeable about the 
Trust Territory, it seems wise to assume that 
others of you are not. In this connection, I 
am also bearing in mind an admonition that 
I recently saw painted on the wall of a con- 
ference room in the Veterans’ Administration 
building in Washington. The VA wall told me 
that President Lincoln said, “If we could first 
know whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do, and how to do it.” So, best 
that we consider “whither we are tending.” 

The Trust Territory comprises 2000 islands, 
about 100 of which are actually inhabited. 
They cover an area coextensive in size with 
the boundaries of the original 48 States— 
3 million square miles, mostly of water. If 
all of the islands were pressed together in 
one lump, they would result in a land area 
about half the size of Rhode Island. These 
islands are the groups known as the Caro- 
lines, the Marshalls, the Mariannas, islands 
that were well known to American service- 
men and to American newspaper readers, 
during World War II, for they were the 
scenes of some of the most sanguinary con- 
flicts in history, Prior to the war, the islands 
were of course a Japanese Mandate under the 
League. It has become fashionable to state 
that the Japanese between the wars did a 
better job in Micronesia than the Americans 
have since done—and in some respects, this 
may seem true, if the judgment is quantita- 
tive—but we are certain that this impression 
will soon be erased, 

The population of these islands now num- 
bers about 93,000, and that population is in- 
creasing at a very rapid rate, for the TT has 
one of the highest birth rates in the world. 
The natives of the area are largely Micro- 
nesians, although a small portion are Poly- 
nesian. Nine languages are spoken. We say 
that about 25% of the population speaks 
English, but this figure is misleading. Many 
of those whom we categorize as English- 
speaking do it so poorly that they can’t 
really communicate. But whatever the per- 
centage, it is now rising very rapidly, in light 
of our relatively new program of English in- 
struction in the schools. 

So that, in a few words, tells you of the 
area and the people that are our concern. 
What are we doing about this, as of today? 
I would like to give you quick answers, geared 
to four elements which I have selected in the 
hope that they will refiect something of a 
picture of Micronesia today, and where we 
hope it is going. The elements are Federal 
funding, education, health, and political 
status. 

First, let us consider the matter of United 
States fiscal support. Micronesia’s own re- 
sources are so limited, and those that exist 
so largely untapped, that United States dol- 
lars constitute, as of this year, about 97% of 
the public resources of the territory. From 
the early 50's to the early 60's the United 
States Government spent about $5,000,000 
annually in the ‘Trust Territory. That 
amount, necessarily, was spent largely to sup- 
port the central government of the Trust 
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Territory, then made up of about 150 Amer- 
icans, and to support a modicum of govern- 
mental services. These services included the 
operation of surface and air transportation 
systems, which in themselves cost about $1 
million of the $5 million available. Clearly 
little was left over for imaginative or am- 
bitious programs in education or health or 
economic development or much of anything 
else. Clearly, too, the effect of those years 
was to conduct a holding operation—a tidy, 
well-intentioned holding operation—but es- 
sentially a holding operation, nonetheless. 
Attitudes in the Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government, in the Congress, and 
indeed, in Micronesia itself, during the 1950's 
indicated that this was sufficient. 

It no longer seemed so in the early years 
of the following decade, and we succeeded in 
achieving, beginning in fiscal year 1963, a 
higher level of funding—first $15,000,000 and 
soon thereafter $17,500,000. By last year, it 
was utterly clear to us all that $17,500,000 
was grossly insufficient to finance the kind 
of program we knew needed to be undertaken. 
By that time, the entire $171% million was 
needed for the costs of annual administra- 
tion—for teachers salaries, for medical sup- 
plies, for an economic development begin- 
ning, and so forth. Not a cent remained for 
the capital improvements so sorely needed. 
This is not, of course, surprising. In 1963, 
the first year of our expanded program, about 
$7,000,000 out of $15,000,000 was available for 
capital improvements. In 1964, $6,000,000 of 
$17,500,000 was so available. But as schools 
and other facilities were built, the costs of 
operating them so bit into the sums avail- 
able that, by last year, we were unable to 
seek any money at all for further facilities 
construction. 

Like many other Federal agencies, the In- 
terior Department in its Trust Territory con- 
cerns is faced not only with the need for 
annual appropriations, but also with the need 
for a prior statutory authorization to permit 
such appropriations. This we sought anew in 
1966, with something short of total success. 

Last year we sent to the Congress a dra- 
matic new ceiling bill—one which we said 
would meet our total needs for 5 years. The 
total price tag, we said, for the upcoming 
five years was $324 million. The Congress 
balked, and I don’t suppose we should have 
been surprised. In retrospect we see that we 
erred in many respects in seeking so much 
so fast. The Congress did give us, ultimately, 
an authorization for a lesser amount, but 
one which doubled what we had had—25 
million for the year just passed and 35 mil- 
lion for this year and next. However, after we 
achieved this authorization and turned to 
actual funding, we were also to be disap- 
pointed. For last year, instead of 25 million, 
there was actually appropriated to us only 
19.2 million. For the present year, instead of 
35 million, we have actually 24 million. 

All of the foregoing has resulted in our 
own great big credibility gap in Micronesia— 
a gap between the cheerful picture we bu- 
reaucrats paint of where we’re going and the 
dollars that we actually achieve for doing 
so—a gap between our stated goals and our 
means of achieving them. 

In honesty, however, I must pause in my 
recital of our monetary problems of the last 
year with the Congress, to say that my De- 
partment does not take the position that the 
current ills in the Trust Territory are the 
responsibility of the Congress. This is the 
tack reportedly taken by a Time magazine 
man quoted a few days ago in Guam, follow- 
ing a Trust Territory trip. He stated, quite 
unequivocally, that the Congress has been at 
fault all these years, and I suppose he will 
say so one day soon in Time. But this just 
isn’t true. Until last year, the Congress had 
appropriated every cent the Executive Branch 
sought through the years for the Trust Terri- 
tory. From the early 1950's until last year 
we sustained no budget cuts of consequence. 
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Accordingly, we in the Executive Branch 
cannot pass this buck. 

That, fiscally speaking is where we are 
today. 

Where we will be a year from today de- 
pends upon decisions as to a new authoriza- 
tion which are being made this very day in 
the Executive Branch; and upon decisions 
which the Congress will make, we hope early 
in the 2d session of this 90th Congress, a 
Congress which is more frenetic about 
budgets than any in living memory. We could 
not escape going to the Congress for a new 
authorization next January if we chose to. 
Our authorization soon expires, so we must 
seek new authority. In determining the level 
that we will seek, we will necessarily assess 
again the needs of the Trust Territory, and we 
will do so with all the enlightenment and 
compassion that we can bring to the subject, 
but our conclusion will, also necessarily, have 
to be tempered by the realities of life on 
Capitol Hill. 

I would turn next to the element of edu- 
cation, an area which we have emphasized, 
some believe disproportionately, in recent 
years. Look briefly at the school situation 
before our recent accelerated program: until 
1963, there was no central education effort, 
and schools and their administration were 
the responsibility of whatever political sub- 
division within the Trust Territory was will- 
ing to assume it. This usually meant the 
villages, the lowest level. The school teached, 
almost always a Micronesian who was himself 
the product of the local school system, was 
paid whatever the village could afford—a 
few hundred dollars a year at most, for the 
tax base available to municipalities was and 
is almost nonexistent. Buildings too were a 
local chore, so school was conducted in what- 
ever structure might exist as a wartime left- 
over. It goes without saying that supplies 
were almost unavailable. Pencils were 
chopped in half to increase the supply. Dur- 
ing the 1950’s there was one, just one, quali- 
fied American school teacher in all of Micro- 
nesia, 

Today there are 679 classrooms for elemen- 
tary children throughout the Trust Terri- 
tory. Of these, 285 we regard as unsuitable, 
but they exist and can be used and are 
being used for classroom instruction, Chil- 
dren are taught in classes with a 31/1 stu- 
dent-teacher ratio. Too high, of course, but 
not far off from most such Stateside ratios 
today. We understand that 96 percent of the 
elementary school age children in the Trust 
Territory are going to school, Their teachers 
are very largely Micronesians, and not tech- 
nically nor actually well qualified, but they 
are enormously assisted by about 300 Peace 
Corps volunteers, who concern themselves 
largely with teaching English to the children, 
as well as to the Micronesian teachers. 

As to the secondary level, as recently as 
1962 there was one high school only in the 
Trust Territory, and it had an enrollment 
of 150. We have made progress here too, 
though surely not enough, There is now a 
high school in each of the Trust Territory's 
six districts, and the high school population 
exceeds 4,000. The majority of their teachers 
are Americans, who meet the usually State- 
side qualification tests. There are now about 
200 American school teachers in the Trust 
Territory. 

Lest this sound self-congratulatory, let me 
round the picture a bit by pointing out that 
at least half the graduates of the 8th grade 
cannot go to high school—either because 
their elementary education was so inade- 
quate as to preclude their doing so, or be- 
cause notwithstanding their level of 
competence, there are no seats in high school 
for them, Many of their teachers, particu- 
larly at the elementary level, are themselves 
untrained, and until further training is pro- 
vided for them, the educational achieve- 
ments of the Micronesian children will be 
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severely inhibited. Facilities will remain a 
problem. We expect to require 1.300 elemen- 
tary classrooms by 1973. We hope by then to 
be able to accommodate 11,000 secondary 
school students. Whether we can do this will 
depend, of course, upon whether we have 
funds available. At least as important, how- 
ever is what goes on in the classroom. We 
hope to improve vastly the level of educa- 
tional content, this by more careful recruit- 
ment, by advanced training for native teach- 
ers, by acting upon the good advice which 
educators are now giving us. We expect to 
give new and more realistic emphasis to vo- 
cational training. All of these lie in the fu- 
ture, but in the rather near future. All are 
dependent upon proper funding, but in the 
educational area our case is a good one and 
one which our experience shows the Congress 
has found persuasive. 

I propose to advert only briefly to our 
medical program. You will hear more of this, 
and from experts which I am not, during the 
afternoon. Where were we, say, in 1960? First, 
we had one doctor of medicine on the Trust 
Territory payroll, and no trained nurses at 
all. Today there are 10 M.D.’s, if one in- 
cludes as one should the Peace Corps doc- 
tors who have generously agreed to serve in 
the district medical programs as well. We 
have 21 registered nurses. In 1960 we had 6 
inadequate, ramshackle buildings we call 
district hospitals. Today we have 3 inade- 
quate, ramshackle buildings we call district 
hospitals. All 3 of these are scheduled for 
early replacement. The other three are new. 
Their adequacy has been questioned, but 
they are indisputably better than what they 
replaced. In 1960, we obtained $617,000 Fed- 
eral dollars for our medical program in the 
TT—excluding capital improvements. We 
have this year $3,386,000 for this purpose—a 
5 fold increase. In 1960 almost no citizen of 
the Trust Territory had been inoculated 
against common diseases, while today we are 
approaching the reverse situation. A polio 
epidemic in the Marshalls in 1962 precipi- 
tated our immunization efforts, and many 
dozen Micronesian crippled children offer tes- 
timony to our failure to act sooner, but at 
this time an immunization program is well 
advanced. We have now, too, taken the first 
steps toward creating protected water sup- 
ply systems, and toward sanitary disposal 
facilities. 

You will hear, as the afternoon passes, of 
the construction we must undertake, of new 
hospital buildings, of hospital improvements, 
of dispensary and other outlying medical 
facilities; you will hear of further recruit- 
ment of trained personnel, of training for our 
present staff, of procurement of more and 
better equipment, along with programs to 
keep it in operation. With all of this, I would 
say only, in short, we agree, and we mean to 
do our best to obtain the funds to permit it. 

And, lastly, what of the future politically? 
Again, let us examine the present and the 
recent past. In 1965, for the first time in his- 
tory the people of the Trust Territory went 
to the polls to elect a territory-wide legisla- 
tive body, one with genuine legislative au- 
thority. Its power can be analogized to the 
power of territorial legislatures and state 
legislatures, except that, given the modest 
level of Trust Territory generated revenue, its 
budgetary power as a practical matter is lim- 
ited. The Congress of Micronesia can and 
does appropriate locally raised revenues 
which range annually in the vicinity of $700,- 
000. But it does not act with respect to the 
appropriation of*Federal revenues, since that 
is and has been the prerogative of the U.S. 
Congress. 

The creation and the functioning of this 
legislature, known as the Congress of Micro- 
nesia, is surely our proudest achievement in 
the area of political development to date. 
The members of the Congress have impressed 
all observers with the high degree of respon- 
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sibility and sophistication which they have 
brought to their tasks. 

One of their actions, this in the summer 
of 1966, was to call upon the President of the 
United States to appoint a commission to 
consider the matter of the Trust Territory's 
future. The Congress of Micronesia, in its 
resolution, told us that “this generation of 
Micronesians should have an early oppor- 
tunity to determine the ultimate constitu- 
tional and political status of Micronesia”. 
Accordingly they sought “meaningful pro- 
posals of the political and constitutional 
alternatives open to the people of Micro- 
nesia". 

Others, including the last two Visiting 
Missions from the Trusteeship Council of the 
UN, have said that it is too early to turn 
to the matter of Micronesia’s future status, 
that it is too soon to ask the Micronesians 
what they want by way of political arrange- 
ments. We believed, however, that we should 
listen to the popularly elected representa- 
tives of the Micronesians, and thus that 
questions as to the political future must be 
answered now. On the basis of urging from 
the Executive Departments, the President in 
August sent forward to the U.S. Congress a 
proposed bill which would create a commis- 
sion on the political status of the Trust 
Territory. 

Unlike the standard Washington commis- 
sion, or at least the standard public view of 
the standard Washington commission, this is 
not an effort to postpone the day of decision. 
Indeed, we have been enthusiastic about the 
commission approach because we see it as the 
only effective means of reaching the day of 
decision. 

There is no doubt that the people of 
Micronesia must one day exercise their right 
of self-determination. The history of UN 
trust areas makes this clear, and indeed, it 
is the logical result of our commitments 
under our UN Trusteeship Agreement. We 
foresee that at that time, the Micronesians 
will be asked to decide whether they want 
sovereign independence, the route which al- 
most all former trust areas have chosen, At 
the same time, we have good reason to sup- 

that large numbers of Micronesians see 
their political future as involving some form 
of association with the United States. Al- 
though we in Interior, and indeed, others 
all over the Executive Branch in Washington, 
can quickly run through the usual forms of 
political association, ranging from Statehood 
through Commonwealth to traditional ter- 
ritorial arrangements, we are reluctant to 
define the form for Micronesia because this 
is the Congress’ prerogative. The Federal 
Constitution gives very clear power to the 
Congress to deal with precisely this question. 
In this case, of course, Congress will need to 
give due regard, additionally, to the special 
constraints of our U.N. commitment. Be- 
cause the U.S. Congress alone can decide 
what form of association with the US. 
should be offered to the Micronesians, we are 
persuaded that any effort to define that 
form would be fruitless, in the absence of 
Congressional participation. We therefore 
seek an act of Congress, to authorize Con- 
gressional membership on the commission. 
Enactment of the bill will not only permit 
that membership, but would also, more im- 
portantly, indicate the willingness of the 
Congress to entertain this question of 
Micronesia’s future. 

So, we hope our bill will be passed. We 
hope for a plebiscite no later than June 30, 
1972. We hope to offer the Micronesians rea- 
sonable alternatives, and ones so clearly de- 
fined that they will know fully what the 
options are. Bureaucrats are constitutionally 
reluctant to predict the fate of their favorite 
bills in the Congress, and I should refrain 
this time. But this time the sitaution is dif- 
ferent, for three major Departments of gov- 
ernment—tInterior, Defense, and State—have 
agreed upon this commission course, and the 
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President has himself used urgent language 
in presenting it to the Congress. There is 
good reason for optimism. 

I will conclude by repeating myself. I ap- 
preciate your listening, because these seem 
to me to be important matters. I hope you 
will join our critics, because we need you. I 
hope you see why the Trust Territory is an 
unending source of fascination to us all. I 
hope you will agree that we've come some dis- 
tance in recent years, and I know you will 
agree that our journey of a thousand miles 
has just begun. I hope you will join us in 
that journey, by offering us your guidance 
and your encouragement. 


Funds appropriated for Trust Territory medi- 
cal services, exclusive of construction 


Source: Annual budget justifications. 


THE STRIKE COMMAND TODAY 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. The U.S. Strike Com- 
mand carries out one of the most impor- 
tant missions in our national defense 
operation. Strike Command is responsible 
for U.S. military activities in an area 
which encompasses one-fourth of the 
entire world. They are capable of deliver- 
ing combat-ready forces to any critical 
area within hours. They represent a vital 
first line of defense. 

Allan R. Scholin, associate editor of 
Air Force and Space Digest, has written 
an excellent article describing the im- 
portant work carried out by the U.S. 
Strike Command. The article appears in 
the December 1967 edition. 

Those who know about Strike’s ac- 
complishments are proud of the people 
who serve in our newest joint Armed 
Forces command. I am especially proud 
of their work because the Strike Com- 
mand headquarters is located at MacDill 
Air Force Base in Tampa, Fla., which I 
represent. 

I hope all Members will read this in- 
formative article which follows my re- 
marks: 

WHEN THE Iron Is Hor 
(By Allan R. Scholin, associate editor, 
Air Force/Space Digest) 

Six years ago this month, the US Strike 
Command—youngest of the seven US joint 
armed forces commands—was declared oper- 
ational at MacDill AFB, Fla. In those six 
years USSTRICOM has wrought major im- 
provements in the structure, operational 
techniques, and, to some extent, the hard- 
ware of the Army and the Air Force. 

STRIKE’s primary missions—assigned by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—are, first, to main- 
tain a general reserve of combat-ready forces 
to reinforce other unified commands, and, 
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second, to plan and execute contingency op- 
erations as directed by the JCS. STRIKE may 
call upon any or all combat-ready elements 
of its two components, AFSTRIKE, the Tacti- 
cal Air Command, and ARSTRIKE, the Con- 
tinental Army Command, together with the 
airlift or sealift needed to deposit a strike 
force and its equipment promptly at the 
scene of trouble. 

As corollary missions, STRIKE is directed 
by the JCS to develop doctrine for employ- 
ment of its assigned forces and to conduct 
joint training exercises to ensure a high state 
of combat effectiveness and a rapid-reaction 
capability. 

The combat efficiency of US forces in Viet- 
nam has been measurably enhanced by the 
operational relationships and teamwork ham- 
mered ous between Army and Air Force in 
STRIKE-directed exercises beginning in 1962, 
under the impelling leadership of STRIKE’s 
first Commander in Chief, the Army's Gen. 
Paul D. Adams, who retired in October 1966. 
Those exercises—the Swift Strike series, 
Coulee Crest, Desert Strike, and others— 
brought green- and blue-suiters together in 
jointly operated headquarters. Working in 

ip on one another’s problems 
helped to erase misunderstanding and dis- 
trust. General Adams brooked no chauvinis- 
tic service attitudes. His staff was bluntly 
made aware that it was expected to select 
whatever concept, or unit, or piece of equip- 
ment would do the job best. 

The same philosophy permeates STRIKE 
Command headquarters today, under its 
present Cinco, Gen. Theodore J. Conway, who 
took command in November 1966. Like his 
predecessor, General Conway has served as 
an airborne division commander and knows 
the Air Force well. Before coming to STRIKE 
he commanded the US Seventh Army in 
Europe. 

“My staff (approximately 600 officers and 
men from all four services), is a fully joint 
staff in every respect,“ General Conway ex- 
plains. “The Deputy Commander in Chief is 
Lt. Gen. Fred M. Dean, US Air Force; Rear 
Adm. Paul R. Blackburn, Jr., US Navy, is the 
Chief of Staff; the Department of State pro- 
vides a senior foreign service officer as my 
political adviser, a position currently held by 
Ambassador John O. Bell. 

“Three of the staff directorate positions are 
headed by Air Force general officers; three by 
Army general officers, and a Marine brigadier 
general is my deputy director for plans. Each 
director has as his deputy an officer of a dif- 
ferent service. This same pattern extends 
downward throughout the staff.” 

(In addition to the better-known J-1 
through J-5 staff directors, STRIKE head- 
quarters includes a J-6, Director of Com- 
munications-Electronics, and J-7, Director of 
Military Assistance.) 

“We conduct three different types of joint 
field exercises,” General Conway explains. 
“The smallest is the quick-reaction series 
designed primarily to ensure that our ready 
forces are capable of rapid deployment. They 
are designated as ‘Bold Shot’ or ‘Brim Fire.’ 
The Bold Shot series tests elements of our 
airborne division and tactical air force units, 
while the Brim Fire series involves elements 
of our armored and mechanized divisions. We 
try to schedule about ten of these each year. 

“A second type . . is the large-scale exer- 
cise in the US. Experience indicates that two- 
sided maneuvers in which large forces oppose 
each other, as in actual combat, are most 
effective for joint training. Since the activa- 
tion of Strike Command in 1961, we have 
conducted ten such large-scale exercises, the 
last being Exercise Silver Hand in 1965." 
(Kitty Hawk, which was to have been held in 
August 1967, was canceled by the JCS for 
economy reasons.) 

“The third type of joint training exer- 
cise . . is the overseas, or strategic mobil- 
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ity, exercise. To date, our units have partic- 
ipated in thirty-six exercises of this type. 
They serve not only to provide valuable 
training experience, but also demonstrate to 
any potential enemy our capability to de- 
ploy rapidly to any spot on earth.” The most 
recent of those was Exercise Deep Furrow, 
held in Turkey in October. 

As part of its mission to reinforce other 
unified commands, STRIKE has planned and 
directed all movements of Army and Air 
Force units from the US to Southeast Asia. 
The movements are coordinated and di- 
rected by a Transportation Operations 
Center at STRIKE headquarters. Each three 
months, the TOC summons representatives 
of more than a dozen agencies to resolve de- 
tails of mover-ents scheduled for the suc- 
ceec’ng ninety-day period. Among agencies 
represented are the receiving commands— 
MACV, USARV, 7/18 AF, and CINCPAC; the 
transportation elements—MAC, MSTS, 

, AFLC, and Army DesLOG; and the 
home stations of departing units, together 
with representatives from AFSTRIKE and 
ARSTRIKE. In the current ninety-day pe- 
riod, ninety-seven units with 20,000 person- 
nel are being transferred to Southeast 
Asia. 

But as the heavy pressure of supervising 
exercises and troop movements diminishes 
somewhat, General Conway and his staff are 
able to devote increasing attention to a sec- 
ond major mission assigned to CINC- 
STRIKE in December 1963. This is the re- 
sponsibility for handling US military activi- 
ties in sixty-four countries in the Middle 
East, Africa south of te Sahara Desert, and 
South Asia, known, for short, as MEAFSA, 
The US has no assigned forces in the area, 
except for a small naval unit composed of 
two destroyers, a patrol vessel flagship, and a 
C-54 transport, based at the Bahrein Is- 
lands in the Persian Gulf. 

General Conway's responsibilties include 
drafting and keeping current contingency 
plans for possible US deployment to the 
many potential trouble spots that dot that 
huge section of the globe. MEAFSA contains 
one-fourth of the world’s land area, more 
than a quarter of the world’s population, 
and includes the longest continuous land 
frontier between the free and Communist 
worlds, stretching some 5,000 miles. Many 
of the nations are newly independent, hard- 
pressed economically, weak in internal 
security and stability, and thus fertile 
ground for Communist subversion. 

STRIKE'’s job is further complicated by 
primitive communications and transporta- 
tion facilities and a shortage of air bases. 
Possible actions for which CINCMEAFSA 
must plan range from missions of mercy or 
a show of force through the spectrum of 
military activity to the actual commitment 
of US forces in combat. Whenever forces may 
be required, as in the small airlift force now 
supporting the Congolese government, Gen- 
eral Conway as CINCMEAFSA draws them 
from General Conway as CINCSTRIKE. 

Obviously, the war in Vietnam has depleted 
the forces available to STRIKE. But it would 
be wrong for anyone—friend or foe—to as- 
sume that STRIKE today is impotent. In the 
U.S, are two Army corps headquarters, under 
which are two armored divisions, one mech- 
anized division, and most of an airborne 
division. Not all the men in these units are 
combat ready; many are in training. But 
enough are combat ready to mount a sizable 
task foree, which could be airlifted anywhere 
within forty-eight hours. 

On the air side, STRIKE can draw on three 
TAC numbered air forces, encompassing 
twenty-nine tactical fighter squadrons, three 
tac reconnaissance squadrons, and a dozen 
airlift units. Again, most of the fighter and 
reece units are engaged in retraining aircrews 
for Southeast Asia, but at least half of their 
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personnel are instructors fully qualified in 
their weapon systems, and, if necessary, stu- 
dent pilots would remain with the units to 
complete their training in combat. 

“The combined combat strength of my as- 
signed forces is roughly equivalent to that 
found in the US forces in Europe,” says Gen- 
eral Conway, “although we do not have as- 
signed as many logistical and support-type 
units as are found in Europe.” 

Backing up these active forces are those of 

the Army and Air National Guard and Re- 
serve, spearheaded by three Guard divisions, 
six brigades, and nine tactical fighter and 
four réconnaissance squadrons of peak readi- 
ness. 
What is the role of STRIKE headquarters 
in employing these forces? It takes one of 
two forms. If an emergency were to occur in 
the vast area of the world over which CINC- 
STRIKE, in his second capacity as CINC- 
MEAFSA, has jurisdiction, the required units 
would be commanded by a Joint Task Force 
headquarters drawn from STRIKE’s head- 
quarters staff. There are two JTF headquar- 
ters at STRIKE, JTF-7 and JTF-11, each 
made up of seventy-four officers headed by 
a major general, together with communica- 
tions support necessary to link them with 
their subordinate units and with Washing- 
ton, MacDill, and other parallel and inter- 
mediate echelons, Anywhere in MEAFSA, the 
JTF Commander would exercise direct com- 
mand and control over his forces. 

If, however, the emergency broke out in a 
part of the world encompassed by another 
US unified command, STRIKE would assem- 
ble forces in the strength required and de- 
liver them to the unified commander. 

Let's look at it this way,” explains Maj, 
Gen. E. P. Smith, J-3 at STRIKE headquar- 
ters. “US forces in Europe today are all 
charged with specific mission areas in the 
NATO defense posture. If any of them were 
surplus to requirements, they would have 
been brought home long before this. So you 
can’t pull any of them out for use elsewhere 
without creating a gap in the defense struc- 
ture. If CINCEUR decides he needs more 
combat forces in a particular area to meet 
an emergency, STRIKE delivers the troops.” 

To guarantee complete agreement between 
STRIKE and other unified commands over 
the size and makeup of forces that may be 
required, Strike Command prepares an an- 
nex to every contingency plan developed in 
each unified command. Each of these plans— 
and the total is substantial—is stored in an 
IBM 1410 computer and, as USAF Maj. Gen. 
Luther H. Richmond, STRIKE’S J-5, Plans, 
describes it, they are “massaged” frequently 
to assure that they remain current and valid. 

Whenever a JTF of any size leaves Mac- 
Dill, it is accompanied by a unit of STRIKE’s 
Communications Support Element, which 
provides all communications necessary to 
control subordinate forces and maintain 
contact with STRIKE headquarters and the 
JCS in Washington. The CSE has a strength 
of 600 officers and men, and enough equip- 
ment to serve both JTFs simultaneously. 
The principal equipment package is the 
Joint Airborne Communications Center/ 
Command Post, nicknamed Jackpot. Housed 
in a pair of trailers which readily fit into a 
C-130, Jackpot serves as the JTF command- 
er’s command post en route to the deploy- 
ment area and becomes the hub of the comm 
center on arrival. An indication of the full 
communications coverage the CSE provides 
is that any staff officer at can pick 
up his desk phone and immediately be con- 
nected with JTF personnel halfway around 
the world. 

Each STRIKE-directed exercise, in addi- 
tion to flexing the mobility of participating 
units, pays added dividends as a laboratory 
in which to test new procedures and tech- 
niques under simulated combat conditions, 
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Several recent exercises have served to test 
alternative methods of airborne operations. 
One is to drop the men first, followed by 
their equipment. Another is to reverse the 
two, dropping equipment first. And a third 
is to drop equipment and the men who op- 
erate it from the same aircraft. STRIKE has 
experimented with all three, 

The most effective system, of course, where 
the combat situation permits, is to land both 
men and equipment. Here losses are held to 
a minimum, and link-up of men and their 
gear is accomplished more readily. 

In past airborne operations, the loss rate 
in airdropped equipment has averaged higher 
than ten percent. But in STRIKE tests, em- 
ploying improved techniques and frequent 
practice, the rate has now been lowered to 
about two percent. Contributing to this re- 
duction is a STRIKE innovation—creation of 
a Joint Air Drop Board, one of whose func- 
tions is to analyze each malfunction, just as 
the Alr Force appoints a board to investigate 
each aircraft accident. 

In terms of the Vietnam War, perhaps the 
most important product of STRIKE’s work 
in bringing the two services together is close 
air support. The Air Force had made some 
effort in the Korean War to render better 
support to ground forces, assigning liaison 
officers to Army divisions and employing T-6 
‘Texan trainers to find and mark targets for 
fighter-bombers. Later, TAC set up its Air- 
Ground Operations School, staffed with both 
Army and Air Force instructors. But the 
techniques they taught were little changed 
from those used in Korea. 

Then came the Kennedy Administration, 
with its restructuring of US forces to meet 
the threat of limited war, The Army began 
to talk about filling the close-support gap 
with its own fixed-wing aircraft. To meet 
that challenge, Gen. Curtis LeMay, then 
USAF Chief of Staff, shifted Gen. Walter C. 
Sweeney, Jr., from a top SAC command to 
take over TAC in October 1961, with a di- 
rective to make TAC more responsive to the 
Army’s requirements. That was the same 
month in which the Strike Command was 
formed. 

Thus, one of the first projects initiated 
by General Adams when he was appointed 
CINCSTRIKE was to assign TAC and CON- 
ARC to produce a really workable joint doc- 
trine that would satisfy both the Army and 
the Air Force. 

In the Tampa office he set up after retiring 
last year, General Adams recalled the be- 
ginnings of that project. “I thought Gen- 
eral Sweeney faced that problem exactly 
right. ‘The Air Force is charged with close air 
support,’ he said, ‘and I think I should be 
responsible for all of it, That includes com- 
munications and the men to direct the 
fighters.’ Up to that time, Army had the 
communications, the Air Force sent a liaison 
officer, and they might get together or they 
might not. So I agreed with General Sweeney. 
He went to work and got his house in first- 
class order.” 

General Sweeney's solution was to assign 
Air Force tactical pilots as liaison officers 
with Army combat units down to battalion 
level, with their own communications to tie 
them both to Air Force operations centers and 
to pilots in the air. Bugs in the system 
were screened out in a series of STRIKE 
exercises and the new joint doctrine was 
drawn up just in time to build the close- 
support system now proving so successful in 
Vietnam. 

“It came right on the button,” said Gen- 
eral Adams, “As we built up our forces in 
South Vietnam, we had those procedures 
ready for use, and that’s what they used.” 

Notwithstanding the presence of a 
senior naval officer, Admiral Blackburn, as 
STRIKE’s Chief of Staff, and several Navy 
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and Marine officers inter: throughout 
the headquarters, CINCSTRIKE has no naval 
forces under his command. 

“Iam sure that it was envisioned [in 1961] 
that Strike Command would be a rapid- 
reaction force that might work anywhere,” 
‘General Adams said. “But it quickly de- 
veloped that the Navy did not want to get 
into this command. The Air Force and the 
Army contributed forces, 
work.“ 

JCS has designated the Commander in 
Chief, Altantic Fleet, as Commander of 
CINCSTRIKE’s naval component for naval 
Planning purposes only. This gives STRIKE 
planners a channel to crank sealift require- 
ments into their operational and contingency 
plans. 

We can count on Navy support,” explained 
General Dean, STRIKE's Deputy Cinc. We 
can tell Navy elements what we want them to 
do—limitations and restrictions under which 
they may have to operate, and so forth—and 
know they'll be there. We can work with 
this.” 

Undoubtedly, when the chips are down 
the Navy will be there. But is it the same 
as haying them on hand during the planning 
and carrying out of joint exercises? STRIKE 
has conducted no amphibious exercises, for 
example, even though its planners envision 
many conditions under which amphibious 
landings might be useful. Delivering troops 
and equipment on the beach may be solely a 
Navy specialty, but factors of close air sup- 
port in the landing area, interdiction of 
inland routes by bombers or naval guns, 
paratroop drops to link up with ship-land- 
ing forces, and numerous other possible vari- 
ations in the scenario calling for triservice 
teamwork have not been tested. 

The Navy's disinclination to contribute 
operational elements to the STRIKE team 
was the first of two events that modified 
General Adams’ original expectations of the 
role STRIKE would play. The other occurred 
in the Cuban crisis. To set the scene, readers 
may recall that the initial concept of Strike 
Command, promulgated in STRIKE news re- 
leases and widely accepted in military circles 
in 1961, was that of a highly trained, highly 
mobile force, something like an elite fire 
department, capable of responding swiftly 
and effectively to snuff out any incipient 
crisis. Once the fire was out and the dam- 
age repaired, the STRIKE task force would 
dust off its starched fatigues, turn the 
promises back to the rightful tenant, and 
withdraw. 

“We saw the Cuban crisis developing quite 
early in the year,” General Adams recalled. 
“We knew there were missiles down there. 
We also were considerably concerned about 
the sizable Soviet forces that were actually 
in Cuba. It sounded like the kind of opera- 
tion the Joint Chiefs might assign to Strike 
Command.” 

General Adams and his staff developed an 
operational plan and submitted it to the 
JCS. He was in Washington in October 1962 
when President Kennedy announced the 
presence of Soviet missiles in Cuba. STRIKE 
was called on to assemble Army and Air 
Force units on bases in Florida, poised to 
invade Cuba if the Soviets did not back 
down. But operational control of those forces 
went to CINCLANT, the unified commander 
responsible for US military activities in the 
Caribbean. 

Of the STRIKE forces, only USAF recon- 
naissance aircraft saw action, But to General 


and we got to 


Adams, the JCS decision to assign his forces 


to CINCLANT “constituted somewhat of a 
turning point from the original intent of 
Strike Command.” 

If General Adams harbored any disappoint- 
ment over his stewardship of STRIKE in its 
first five years, it was manifestly not shared 
by Secretary of Defense McNamara in a state- 
ment he made by telephone to a Tampa ban- 
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quet audience saluting General Adams 
shortly before his retirement. 

“When I announced his appointment as 
Commander in Chief of the new US Strike 
Command in the fall of 1961,” Mr. McNamara 
declared, “I said I expected this move would 
substantially increase the flexibility and the 
combat readiness of the nation’s tactical 
forces. I underestimated General Adams. The 
record now shows that, under his leadership, 
STRIKE has accomplished far more than our 
original expectations. 

“In its five-year history, the Command has 
created efficient, combat-ready teams of both 
land and airpower. It has pioneered new con- 
cepts of combat readiness and joint employ- 
ment of forces, It has trained over 400,000 
soldiers and airmen. It has carried on massive 
field exercises—the end result of which can 
be seen today in the magnificent perform- 
ance of our men in Southeast Asia. 

“But these achievements, however note- 
worthy, are overshadowed by the personal 
achievement of the man who gave direction 
to them. Paul Adams has given a tradition 
to the title CINCSTRIKE which will shape 
the form of that Command for years to 
come. 

This view is obviously shared by General 
Conway. At a press conference soon after he 
succeeded General Adams, a newsman asked 
if he was “aware that you have an almost 
impossible job in filling General Adams’ 
shoes?” 

“I am,” General Conway replied. “But he 
lent me a hat, so I’m going to try to wear 
47 The shoes are going to be harder to 


MY PROMISE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BRINKLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


-objection to the request of the gentleman 


from. Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
finest tribute that could be paid to me 
was in this Chamber last Wednesday 
when my colleague the gentleman from 


‘Georgia, Representative WILLIAMSON S. 


(BILL) Stuckey, said of me that I live 
up to my campaign slogan reproduced on 
a plaque in my office. “I promise to re- 
member who I am, where I am from and 
who sent me.” 

I now renew that pledge and I thank 
the people of my district for the privi- 
lege of serving them and our country in 
a Congress of outstanding men and 
women on both sides of the aisle. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Gamo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 


able to be present during the vote on the 


conference report on H.R. 12144, the 
Federal meat inspection. bill, December 
6, 1967. Had I been present I would have 
voted “aye.” 
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HOME LOAN FRAUDS MUST BE 
STOPPED 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fascett] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, home- 
owners throughout the Nation are being 
victimized by fraudulent and deceptive 
sales and second mortgage practices of 
hundreds of fly-by-night home improve- 
ment contractors who have grossed an- 
nual sales in the millions. So says the 
Federal Trade Commission in asking the 
Congress for a special $500,000 appro- 
priation to enable the FTC to conduct a 
drive against swindlers who prey on 
homeowners, many of them poor and un- 
educated, through various home improve- 
ment confidence games. The prime areas 
of these racketeers have been in con- 
tracts for aluminum siding, storm win- 
dows, recreation rooms, kitchen fixtures, 
and applicances, air conditioning, swim- 
ming pools, awnings, gutters, and other 
home facilities. 

As reported in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of December 6, 1967, some of 
the fraudulent sales schemes listed by 
FTC are these: 

Inflated prices: While promised sub- 
stantial discounts, the buyer actually 
ends up paying far more than fair price 
charged by ethical contractors. 

Model homes: The consumer is offered 
phony discounts or commissions for use 
of his home for display or advertising 
purposes. 

Bait and switch: Services or products 
are advertised at ridiculously low prices 
and then later disparaged in order to 
switch the purchaser to a highly over- 
priced item or service. 

Contests: The “lucky winner” is of- 
fered fictitious discounts in a rigged 
contest. 

Misleading guarantees: Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed for 20 years” when 
there are really small print conditions 
which in fact render the guarantee 
worthless. 

Scare tactics: The homeowner is led 
to believe a house defect endangers the 
family unless products or services are 
purchased. 

Spiking the job: Contractors quickly 
do token work and then tell the con- 
sumer the contract is noncancelable. 

Contracts: Actual misrepresentation 
of interest rates and finance charges, 
signatures obtained upon blank comple- 
tion certificates before work is finished 
and on blank contracts later loaded with 
unauthorized charges. 

A recent series of articles in the Wash- 
ington Post described the manner in 
which hundreds of homeowners in the 
Washington, D.C., area have been bilked. 
For example, homeowners, without their 
knowledge, have been enticed into sign- 
ing second mortgages that force them to 
pay double or more over the usual price of 
home repairs, remodeling, or appliances. 
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Unfortunately, the same pattern of fraud 
that was found in the Washington area 
has been found by the FTC in more than 
20 States in the East, Midwest, and the 
South. 

Once a signed note is obtained from 
the borrower, the unethical operator sells 
or discounts it to a finance company. 
When the homeowner raises a complaint 
about the quality of the contractor’s per- 
formance under the contract, or its in- 
flated charges, the finance company dis- 
associates itself from any knowledge of 
the fraud, and claims that it is a hold- 
er in due course“ of the note. 

The FTC has indications, however, 
that some leading finance companies 
which specialize in home improvement 
loans are not always innocent holders of 
the notes, and should be prohibited from 
asserting this defense. However, too often 
the homeowner is forced to meet the 
exorbitant payments required by the 
mortgage, or suffer his property to be 
foreclosed. There has been a new devel- 
opment in the District of Columbia. 
Foreclosures as a result of the fraudu- 
lent practices have become so prevalent 
that some of the U.S. district court 
judges have “smelled something fishy,” 
and have refused to order foreclosures, 
and have referred the cases to the U.S. 
attorney for investigation and possible 
prosecution. 

Some unethical operators are financed 
by dummy corporations, set up by them- 
selves and their cohorts. The FTC raises 
the shocking possibility, however, that 
some of the Nation's leading producers 
and fabricators of building materials not 
only supply the crooked contractors with 
sales materials, but also have established 
finance branches which keep the racket- 
eers thriving with easy credit operations. 

The Legal and Monetary Affairs Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations has oversight 
jurisdiction over the operations of the 
Federal banking agencies. Regulations 
issued by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration require that banks investigate 
contracting firms to see if they are re- 
liable, financially responsible, and quali- 
fied to satisfactorily perform any work 
to be financed by FHA. An article in the 
Washington Post indicated that firms 
that engage in fraudulent practices 
against homeowners may have been 
aided through the apparent failure of 
some banks to make the thorough inves- 
tigations that the regulations contem- 
plate. As chairman of the subcommittee, 
I, in October, alerted the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the Federal Reserve 
System, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to the claim that banks and 
savings and loan associations might be 
used by the perpetrators of the frauds 
in their operations. 

The operators of these nefarious 
schemes should be prosecuted to the full- 
est extent of the law. All agencies of the 
Federal Government whose jurisdiction 
touches any part of their operations 
should exert them to the fullest to stop 
these frauds. I support the FTC in the 
action it proposes to take against them. 
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BRING ’EM BACK ALIVE—THE 
STORY OF A SUCCESS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FAscELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
holiday season will come new pleas for 
drivers to be cautious and drinkers to be 
prudent. 

No one can tell whether the usual re- 
minders to drive safely have a beneficial 
effect or not. We all hope they do but now 
there is dramatic evidence that at least 
one new approach to reducing the 
slaughter on our highways does work. 

I refer to a plan developed by the 
American Automobile Association which 
was initiated in Michigan and has now 
been duplicated with outstanding success 
in my own State of Florida. 

Mr. Speaker this new approach to 
highway safety known by the catchy title 
“Bring Em Back Alive“ is one of the most 
promising developments in highway 
safety to come to my attention, Its basic 
concept is to approach safety from a 
portave rather than a negative point of 

ew. 

The hub of the BEBA organization in 
Florida is a new holiday radio network 
especially set up under AAA auspices by 
the Florida Association of Broadcasters 
and the Amateur Radio Publie Service 
Corps. Reports from hams, local and 
State police agencies, special airborne re- 
porters, AAA staffers and hundreds of 
interested citizens are fed into a com- 
munication center which in turn proc- 
esses and coordinates all the informa- 
tion into 1 minute capsule reports which 
are fed back to 7 radio stations through- 
out the State each and every hour of a 
holiday weekend. 

Included in these reports are up to the 
moment information on highway condi- 
tions and accomodations as well as spe- 
cial reports on holiday events drawing 
large crowds. In addition, a specific 
safety suggestion designed to fit the driv- 
ing conditions and the time of day are 
included in each report. 

Besides the massive communications 
effort, publicity of all kinds from ban- 
ners and bumper stickers to newspaper 
cartoons and editorials blanket the State. 
The overall campaign has the enthusi- 
astic support of Florida’s Governor, the 
State cabinet, State agencies, local gov- 
ernments, the Jaycees, the Florida Sher- 
iff’s Association, the Police Chiefs As- 
sociation, and dozens of other civic 
groups, clubs, associations, businesses, 
and individuals. 

What was the result of this massive 
effort to cut highway fatalities during 
the two weekends on which it has thus 
far been tried? 

On the July 4 weekend, the first time 
“Bring Em Back Alive” was in opera- 
tion, Florida had the lowest death rate 
of any State in the Nation of those which 
experienced even one fatality. While the 
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Florida Highway Patrol on the basis of 
past experience had predicted 17 deaths 
on Florida’s highways during the 102- 
hour holiday only nine were killed. This 
compares with 13 killed over the much 
shorter 72-hour July 4 weekend in 1966 
and the 22 killed during the 1967 Me- 
morial Day weekend. 

An equally impressive, if grisly, statis- 
tic testifying to the success of BEBA is 
the fact that there was a death rate on 
Florida highways of only one per 11.3 
hours during the July 4th weekend as 
compared with an average of one each 
4.8 hours throughout 1866. 

Labor Day weekend, despite another 
BEBA campaign saw the highway pa- 
trol's prediction of 20 dead on Florida’s 
highways borne out. Despite this high 
rate of carnage on Labor Day, however, 
the 1966 record of 25 killed was not 
equalled. It should also be noted that the 
Labor Day highway patrol prediction 
took into account the effect of the new 
safety campaign and that without the 
campaign the patrol’s prediction un- 
doubtedly would have been higher. 

The Florida Conference of AAA Motor 
Clubs is to be commended for the time 
and energy it devoted to cutting Florida's 
1967 highway fatalities by more than 30 
percent during the July 4 weekend and 
20 percent during the Labor Day week- 
end. 

Special credit belongs to the managers 
of the AAA clubs in Florida, R. J. Fin- 
ley, of the East Florida AAA Division, 
Marvin Holloway, of the Peninsula 
Motor Club, and Jim Hendry of the St. 
Petersburg Motor Club. The task of co- 
ordinating hundreds of citizens was most 
ably handled by Keith Leslie of the East 
Florida Division, and Hampton Dunn of 
the Peninsula Motor Club. 

The Congress has made great strides 
in meeting the problems of highway 
safety. We authorized the new interstate 
highway system which has greatly in- 
creased driving safety. As a matter of 
special interest to those of you who en- 
dorsed this legislation, I would like to 
point out that there was not one fatality 
on any interstate route or urban express- 
way in Florida during the entire Labor 
Day weekend. 

The Congress more recently has in- 
sisted on higher standards in safety both 
in highway construction and in design of 
motor vehicles. When the full impact of 
these steps is felt there should be another 
sizeable improvement in highway safety. 
But while Congress has taken aggressive 
measures to combat the traffic toll, high- 
way safety cannot, per se, be legislated. 
It takes the cooperation of an informed 
public and the public spirit evidenced by 
a program such as Bring Em Back 
Alive.” 

The success of the “Bring Em Back 
Alive Program” in Michigan and Florida 
makes welcome news of the American 
Automobile Association’s recent an- 
nouncement that it is considering ex- 
panding the program nationwide. 

I urge all Members to have their vari- 
ous States study the success of this pro- 
gram in both my own State and in Michi- 
gan. Perhaps on an expanded scale in all 
of our States and with a thorough ex- 
change of information, we can take a 
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substantial step forward in the promo- 
tion of highway safety. 


VETERANS AND THE 90TH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hantey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, this first 
session of the 90th Congress has done 
well for the veterans of the United States 
through the passage of S. 16, the Vet- 
erans’ Pension and Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1967. In the tradition of other 
landmark veterans’ legislation, this 
measure is a translation of our gratitude 
to these men into meaningful programs. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of our col- 
leagues, I would like to relate the basic 
achievements of this legislation, the bulk 
of which went into effect on October 1, 
1967: 

First, it provides for a cost-of-living 
increase for nonservice-connected pen- 
sioners and liberalizes several programs 
for veterans with serious health prob- 
lems. 


Second, it rounds out war veteran ben- 
efits for those serving in the Vietnam war 
period. 

Third, it increases the education and 
training allowances for veterans under 
the cold war bill of rights, passed in 1966, 
and extends several types of training 
available to veterans of World War II 
and Korea to those of the Vietnam war. 

This act fulfills President Johnson’s 
recommendations to Congress delivered 
in a special message early in 1967. Basic- 
ally, the President requested: Disability 
pay at wartime rates under all circum- 
stances; pensions for nonservice-con- 
nected disabilities and deaths; burial 
allowances; medical care benefits, such 
as drugs and therapeutic devices; auto- 
mobile allowances for seriously disabled 
veterans. 

The Veterans’ Pension and Readjust- 
ment Act of 1967 extends on-the-job and 
apprentice-training programs to vet- 
erans who served after January 31, 1955, 
similar to the programs available to 
World War II and Korean veterans. 
There was one change. Under the World 
War II and Korean programs, the edu- 
cation and training allowances paid were 
geared directly to the wage scales of 
employers. This condition caused con- 
siderable variation between veterans’ 
training for the same jobs and created an 
incentive for employers to pay the mini- 
mum, so that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion would pay a greater amount for 
longer periods of time. 

‘To eliminate the problem, the act sub- 
stituted a standardized pay scale, to as- 
sure more uniform support for veterans’ 
training. 

Mr. Speaker, the farm cooperative 
training program in the act is patterned 
closely after the college level cooperative 
training program, with the same rates of 
allowances: $105 a month for veterans 
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without dependents; $125, one depend- 
ent; $145, two dependents. 

Along with the pension increase for 
veterans and their dependents, brought 
about by the cost-of-living increase, sev- 
eral other benefits of the act stand out: 

First. A new “housebound” rate of $100 
a month, in lieu of the basic pension rate, 
for certain veterans under the old pen- 
sion law. 

Second. A new monthly allowance of 
$50 in addition to pensions otherwise 
payable to widows of veterans of all 
wars, if they are in need of regular aid 
and attendance, 

Third. Presumption of permanent and 
total disability of veterans after the age 
of 65, and the need of regular aid and 
attendance for pensioners in nursing 
homes. 

Fourth. Increases in the educational 
assistance allowances for full-time 
courses from $100 to $130 a month for 
single veterans, $125 to $155 for veterans 
with one dependent, $150 to $175 for two 
dependents, and $10 a month for each 
dependent over two. 

And, finally, Mr. Speaker, through this 
bill, we have committed ourselves to re- 
examine the structure of pension pay- 
ments after enactment of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1967, in order to 
assure adequate and equitable pension 
rights for our veterans. This Congress 
will do right by the ex-serviceman. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I insert at 
this point the information sheet printed 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs: 
PENSION PROVISIONS—VETERANS’ PENSION AND 

READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE Act or 1967— 

Pusiic Law 90-77 (S. 16) (REPORTED IN 

House as H.R. 2068) 

Title: To amend title 38 of the United 
States Code in order to increase the rates of 
pension payable to certain veterans and their 
widows, to provide additional readjustment 
assistance for veterans of service after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, and for other purposes. 

Mr, MONTOYA, for himself and others. In- 
troduced S. 16, January 11, 1967. Referred to 
Senate Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Dorn. Introduced H.R. 2068 (by re- 
quest), January 12, 1967. Referred to House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Analysis: Proyides an average over-all cost- 
of-living rate increase of 5.4 percent for all 
veterans, their widows and children, recelv- 
ing pension under Public Law 86-211, as 
amended, and a substantially greater in- 
crease for widows and widows with children 
in the lowest income categories (approxi- 
mately 8½ percent). Amounts of increase are 
outlined in the charts which appear below. 
Old rates are printed in italics and enclosed 
in brackets [], and new rates are printed in 
roman. 


VETERAN, NO DEPENDENTS ! 2 


Annual income other than pension 


Monthly pension 
More than— But equal to or 
less than— 
ze ae 
$600 1, 200 
1, 200 1, 800 


1 Pension reduced to $30 after second full month of 
hospitalization are rics aay y the VA. 

2 Applicable rate increased by 100 per month for 
veterans who are a in nursing homes or so helpless 
or blind as to require the re: si when aid and attendance a 


another person, or by Sek $40 i veteran is perm. 
nently housebound because of severe —.— disability. 
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VETERAN, WITH DEPENDENTS! 
Annual income other than pension Monthly pension 
More than— But Sonal to or Veteran and one Veteran and two Veteran and three 
less than— dependent dependents or more dependents 
$1, 000 $109 77 8114 ("ad $119 ("ad 
$1, 000 2, 000 84 84 84 
2, 000 3, 000 50 50 50 


1 Applicable rate increased by $100 per month for veterans who are patients in nursing homes or so helpless or blind 
as to require the regular aid and attendance of another person, or by $40 [#35] when veteran is permanently house- 


bound because of severe physical disability, 
WIDOW, NO CHILD! 


Annual income other than pension 
Monthly pension 


More than— But equal to or 
less than— 
$600 $70 2 
$600 1, 200 51 
1. 200 1,800 29 


1 Payment to widow increased by $50 a month when 
she is so disabled as to require the regular aid and attend- 
ance of another person or is a patient in a nursing home, 


WIDOW, ONE CHILD i? 


Annual income other than pension 


Monthly pension 
But equal to or 


More than— 
ess than 
$1, 000 880 fe. 
81,000 2.000 67 | 64 
2, 000 3, 000 45 


tendance of another person or is a patient in a nursing 
home, 


NO WIDOW, ONE OR MORE CHILDREN 


Annual income equal to 


or less than (earned in- Monthly pension 
come excluded)— 
$1,800 $40 [#38] for one child 


and $16 [#75] for each 
additional child. 


Pension Increases for Veterans and Widows 
of Spanish-American War and Prior Wars: 
Widows of the Spanish-American War, Civil 
War and Indian Wars who have been receiv- 
ing a pension of $65 a month will receive a 
basic pension payment of $70 a month and 
will be eligible to receive an additional $50 a 
month if a patient in a nursing home or if in 
need of the regular aid and attendance of 
another person. 

Directs the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to pay aid and attendance veteran pen- 
sioners of Spanish-American War and Indian 
Wars under provisions of Public Law 86-211. 
as amended, where it would result in their 
receiving a higher pension payment. These 
veterans if they have not elected to receive 
under provisions of Public Law 80-211, have 
received $135.45 monthly, but may now be 
eligible to receive as much as $209. 

Special Provisions for Veterans and Widows 
with Severe Disabilities: Veterans who con- 
tinue to receive pension payments under laws 
effective on or before June 30, 1960, because 
of failure to elect to receive pension under 
laws effective after that date, and who are 
housebound because of the severity of their 
disabilities but unable to qualify for the aid 
and attendance allowance, will receive pen- 
sion in the amount of $100 a month, These 
veterans have received $78.75 a month if on 
the pension rolls 10 or more years or if 65 


years of age or older, or $66.15 if under age 65 
or on pension rolls less than 10 years. 

Widows of veterans of all wars will be eligi- 
ble to receive a monthly allowance of $50, in 
addition to pension otherwise payable, if a 
patient in a nursing home or if in need of the 
regular aid and attendance of another person. 

Veterans of all wars, previously eligible to 
receive aid and attendance allowance only 
upon a showing that they were helpless or 
blind or so near helpless or blind as to re- 
quire the regular aid and attendance of an- 
other person, will be presumed to be in need 
of regular aid and attendance if a patient 
in a nursing home. This presumption also 
applies to widows in determining their eli- 
gibility to receive their aid and attendance 
allowance. 

Veterans who have attained the age of 65 
years will be presumed to be totally and per- 
manently disabled. Removes 10-percent dis- 
ability requirement at that age. 

The special allowance paid in addition to 
pension otherwise payable to veterans who 
are housebound because of the severity of 
their disabilities and who are receiving pen- 
sion payment under provisions of law effec- 
tive on and after July 1, 1960 (Public Law 
86-211, as amended) is increased from $35 
to $40 a month. 

Permits the furnishing of therapeutic or 
rehabilitative devices, medical equipment 
and supplies, when medically indicated, to 
veterans receiving pension based on the need 
for regular aid and attendance. Requires fur- 
nishing of drugs and medication to aid and 
attendance pensions receiving payments of 
pension under provisions of law in effect on 
or before June 30, 1960. 

Miscellaneous Pension Provisions: A widow 
or wife of a deceased veteran will be per- 
mitted to exclude amounts paid for the last 
illness and burial of a child of the veteran, 
when computing annual income for pension 
purposes, A widow will be permitted to ex- 
clude expenses of the veteran’s last illness 
which she paid prior to his death. 

Liberalizes marriage requirements for a 
widow of a veteran to receive pension. Pres- 
ent law requires that the widow be married 
to the veteran prior to certain specified 
dates applicable to each war period; or for 5 
or more years; or for any period of time if 
a child was born of the marriage. This 
amendment would change the 5-year re- 
quirement to 1 year, and would clarify the 
provision relative to a child born to the 
parties to the marriage. 

Effective Date: October 1, 1967, except pro- 
vision related to drugs, which is effective 
August 31, 1967. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

Senate Report No. 7 accompanying S. 16 
(Committee on Finance), January 31, 1967. 

House Report No. 130 accompanying HR. 
2068 (Committee on Veterans’ Affairs), 
March 15, 1967. 

Conference Report: House Report No. 554 
on S. 16, August 14, 1967. (Conferees met 
July 18 and 27, and August 10, 1967.) 

Congressional Record, Vol. 113 (1967) 
(S. 16): 

February 7: Considered and passed Senate. 

March 20: Considered and passed House, 
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amended, in lieu of H.R. 2068, Roll Call No. 
40, yeas 359—nays 0. 

June 1: Reconsidered and passed Senate, 
amended, conference requested. 

August 17: House adopted Conference Re- 
port, yeas 404—nays 0. 

August 23: Senate adopted Conference Re- 
port, yeas 88—nays 0. 

Approved: August 31, 1967. 


MONETARY MOCKERY 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. Bartnc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, the past 
weeks have seen numerous articles writ- 
ten on the devaluation of the British 
pound. I would like to place in the 
Recorp the following article by that out- 
standing columnist, Henry Hazlitt, who 
to my way of thinking, hits the nail right 
on the head. 

I commend to my colleagues, and to 
all readers of the Recorp, the following 
article: 

MONETARY MOCKERY 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The devaluation of the British pound from 
$2.80 to $2.40 is not only another declaration 
of the bankruptcy by Great Britain; it is 
another revelation of the bankruptcy of the 
international money system concocted at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., in 1944. 

The argument put forward by the sponsors 
of that system was that it would promote in- 
ternational trade and domestic prosperity by 
stabilizing the values of national currencies 
and maintaining fixed and dependable ex- 
change ratios between them. All that was 
necessary, they blandly explained, was to 
make one key currency—the American dol- 
lar—directly convertible into gold. All the 
others could simply be tied to each other by 
being tied to the dollar. Then every currency 
would support all the others, and everything 
would be just dandy. 

What has been the result? the British 
pound, which already had been devalued 
from $4.86 to $4.03 when it entered the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, was devalued 
again, in September 1949, from $4.03 to $2.80. 
That action, touched off 25 more devaluations 
of other currencies within a single week. 

Since the fund opened for business, in 
fact, there is hardly one of its hundred or 
more member currencies, with the 
exception of the dollar, that has not been 
devalued at least once. Even before Nov. 
18 every currency, without exception, bought 
less than it did when the fund started. The 
new devaluation of the pound to $2.40 has 
already touched off a series of more devalua- 
tion of other currencies. Not until at least 
several months from now will we know how 
seriously the world monetary edifice has 
been shaken. 

And yet throughout the last 20 years we 
have been hearing and reading from official 
sources nothing but endlessly repeated state- 
ments about how “successfully” the fund 
ssytem has been functioning. Only this fall 
the fund members triumphantly announced 
a new gimmick, “special drawing rights“ to 
make the system still more successful. These 
special drawing rights are nothing more than 
a new form of paper money or paper credit 
designed to make possible a further uniform 
international inflation and monetary de- 
preciation that will not show up in the 
oe exchange values of individual cur- 
rencies. 
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At least an open devaluation of an in- 
dividual currency, like that of the pound 
to $2.40, let us see just who is being swindled 
and by how much. The first losers are the 
central banks, private banks and firms and 
individuals all over the world who trusted 
the British government’s solemn pledges that 
the pound would not again be devalued. 

Maybe some of the “new economists” 
(though I doubt it) will at last begin ask- 
ing themselves whether the international 
gold standard may have had some advantages 
that they could have overlooked. 

Another bankruptcy that the new de- 
valuation emphasizes is the welfare state. 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson fatuously 
blames “the speculators,” but the real cause 
of the pound’s new downfall is the attempt 
of Britain to live beyond its means—the 
cradle-to-grave security, the deficits of the 
socialized industries, all financed by budget 
deficits and the printing of more money. 


ANTICRIME BILL IS URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Rop No! may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
palled by the failure of the Senate to act 
affirmatively on House-passed legisla- 
tion (H.R. 5037) that seeks to provide 
the Nation with an important new 
weapon in its fight to halt the spread of 
crime in our cities and to curb lawless- 
ness in our streets. 

With the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress nearing adjournment, the bill re- 
mains buried and forgotten in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

This is no way to fight crime. 

Unless this measure is passed, we can- 
not hope to mount an effective counter- 
attack against the burglars and rapists, 
the muggers, and thugs who infest our 
cities and plague the innocent. 

Decent, law-abiding citizens deserve 
better than the fear and terror that now 
haunt them, not only in the darkness of 
night but in bright daylight as well. 

As a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, I worked long and hard and 
conscientiously to help write a bill that 
would set in motion the machinery to 
lift the curtain of fear and stamp out 
the growth of crime. 

That bill, originally titled the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act and now 
renamed the Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Assistance Act, regret- 
tably underwent considerable amend- 
ment before passing the House. It was 
a sounder, better bill as approved by the 
House Judiciary Committee, and I would 
hope that the original provisions can be 
restored before final enactment. 

Even in the amended version, however, 
the bill continues to preserve the basic 
elements of President Johnson’s anti- 
crime proposals by authorizing Federal 
funds to help the States and municipali- 
ties improve, upgrade, and modernize 
their law-enforcement efforts. 

Statistics confirm that crime is on the 
increase. 
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eset among the innocent is on the 

The situation is serious and alarming. 
In some areas, crime has already reached 
the crisis level. 

The need for meaningful counter- 
measures is urgent. 

Law-abiding citizens must be given 
better protection. New methods of fight- 
ing the criminal and bringing him to jus- 
tice must be investigated and perfected. 
Innovation must be encouraged. Profes- 
sionalism among police must be en- 
hanced. i 

And these goals are the targets at 
which the House-passed bill takes aim, 

This vital legislation should be the 
Senate’s first order of business in the 
next session. Delay is on the side of those 
who break the law. Inaction gives aid and 
comfort to the criminal, The public in- 
terest demands passage. 


NEWARK NEWS PRAISES CYRUS 
VANCE AND THE PRESIDENT FOR 
CYPRUS PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Robo! may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Newark 
Evening News of November 30 in an 
excellent editorial described the recent 
U.S. mediation efforts over Cyprus as a 
success.“ 

Indeed, they were. 

The News points out that 

The settlement is especially welcome to the 
United States because it is a partner with 
both nations in NATO. 


Neither the President nor Mr. Vance 
“took sides“ in the dispute. Our efforts 
were those of the friendly broker who is 
an ally of both Greece and Turkey. Our 
aim was peace and friendship. And, hope- 
fully, we have achieved that aim. 

This is not the first international dis- 
pute in recent months which has seen 
the United States help prevent enlarge- 
ment of international conflict. 

Last summer, U.S. presence and diplo- 
macy helped to keep limited the conflict 
between Israel and the Arab States. 

In my opinion, in our debates and dis- 
cussion, we do not give enough credit for 
our diplomatic successes, because Viet- 
nam too often dominates our thinking. 

Mr. Vance deserves a vote of thanks 
from the Congress. And President John- 
son deserves our praise for having se- 
lected such an excellent emissary of 
peace for a very touchy and delicate 
problem. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the Newark News editorial 
entitled “Cyprus Peace.” 

CYPRUS PEACE 

Success has crowned the efforts of special 
U.S. envoy Cyrus Vance and others engaged 
in mediating the dispute over Cyprus which 
threatened war between Greece and Turkey. 
The settlement is especially welcome to the 


United States because it is a partner with 
both nations in NATO. 
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Complexities of the dispute, whose origins 
date back four centuries, cannot be mini- 
mized. The ethnic, religious and cultural 
rivalries which have troubled Greece and 
Turkey are intensified in the harsh confines 
of Cyprus, an island less than half the size 
of New Jersey. 

Greece and the Greek Cypriots would like 
to clear the island of Turkish Cypriots and 
effect some sort of union, or enosis, The 
Turkish Cypriots, numbering about 20 per 
cent of the island’s 560,000 inhabitants, 
cherish their natural birthright and not only 
want to remain on the island but insist upon 
guarantees affecting their religion, political 
representation and voice in the administra- 
tion of justice. 

These just desires have been embodied in 
a Constitution promulgated after the island 
became independent in 1960. More, they are 
backed by the force Turkey is able to exert 
in behalf of the Turkish Cypriots. 

By its willingness to pull its troops and 
excess guardsmen out of Cyprus, Greece has 
demonstrated the wisdom of compromise, To 
do otherwise, in the light of its current do- 
mestic difficulties, would have been to court 
disaster. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Vance's peacemaking mis- 
sion has been both delicate and difficult. He 
has acquitted himself well in performing an 
important service at this strategic gateway 
to the Mediterranean. . 


WAR PROFITEERING AND 
RENEGOTIATION 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I was 
scheduled last Friday to appear before 
the Economy in Government Subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. Senator WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE, chair- 
man of that subcommittee and that 
committee, graciously afforded me an 
opportunity to testify on the last day of 
hearings scheduled for this session, since 
my views on war profiteering and the 
Renegotiation Board had been injected 
into the hearings during the preceding 
week. However, I had made a prior com- 
mitment in Texas, if the House were 
not in session Friday. This turned out 
to be the case and I flew to Texas as I 
promised, but with deep regrets that I 
could not testify in person before the 
Proxmire subcommittee. 

But I did submit a statement to the 
subcommittee because of my belief that 
the work of the Renegotiation Board in 
preventing war profiteering should be of 
vital interest to every Member of Con- 
gress, and I have requested permission 
to include my testimony at this point. I 
also have requested permission to in- 
clude an article by Jack Anderson en- 
titled “How Uncle Sam Is Cheated: The 
Multi-Billion-Dollar Giveaway,” which 
appeared in Parade magazine on Decem- 
ber 3, 1967. This article extensively 
quotes Senator Proxmrre and Repre- 
sentative MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS. I be- 
lieve their statements about the great 
machinery giveaway are of interest to 
all my colleagues. 
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STATEMENT OF U.S. REPRESENTATIVE Henry B. 
~ GONZALEZ, Democrat, oF TEXAS, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MONOPOLY OF THE 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, DECEMBER 8, 

1967. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I consider it a high honor and 
a rare privilege to appear before you today. 
Your investigations into defense procure- 
ment practices are of the highest impor- 
tance, and I wish to lend my small voice in 
commendation. I should add that I am very 
grateful to be addressing such a distin- 
guished body of legislators in the first com- 
mittee forum accorded me relative to my 
interest in the activities of the Renegotiation 
Board and my concern about the unreason- 
ably restricted role it now plays in returning 
excessive profits to the American taxpayer. 

It was entirely through happenstance that 
I first became aware of the existence of the 
Renegotiation Board. This was a year and a 
half ago when Mr. Farris Bryant, Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning appeared 
before the committee I served on, Banking 
and Currency. Although the topic was stock- 
piling, I was interested in figures that prime 
defense contract awards were approaching a 
magnitude higher than the Korean War peak. 
I asked about possible dislocations in the 
economy and whether special controls were 
being contemplated. I was not answered di- 
rectly, but in the exchange the name of the 
Renegotiation Board was mentioned. 

At the time I knew nothing about the 
Board. I have been pained to discover that 
the same is true with most of my colleagues. 
But the more I learned, the more hearty 
became my support of the Board, and the 
more strongly I have urged that it be 
strengthened. I introduced a bill, H.R. 6792, 
which would return the Renegotiation Board 
to its Korean War effectiveness. I have re- 
quested hearings on my bill. I have made 12 
exhortations in the Congressional Record, 
covering 19 pages. I have written to the Presi- 
dent several times, And often, I confess, I 
have gotten the impression that mine was 
a lone voice crying in the wilderness. So I am 
very pleased to have such a distinguished 
audience this morning, 

I have also authored an article for the 
August 1967 issue of The Progressive maga- 
zine entitled “The War Profiteers.” In the 
November 28 hearings of this subcommittee, 
a distinguished member, Congressman Don- 
ald Rumsfeld questioned the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Installations and Logis- 
tics, Mr. Thomas D. Morris, about my article. 
Since my views in this article were injected 
into your hearings and my conclusions chal- 
lenged, I requested the opportunity to reply. 
I am grateful to Chairman Proxmire for 
graciously scheduling my appearance. 

Mr. Rumsfeld asked Mr. Morris whether 
my charges that war profiteering is increas- 
ing were correct. Mr. Morris replied: “I know 
of absolutely no evidence to support those 
statements.” 

I cannot come before this subcommittee 
with figures and statistics proving that the 
volume of war profiteering is increasing by 
this or that amount, any more than Mr, 
Morris can prove that it is not increasing. 
The reason for this is not complex: there is 
simply no comprehensive scrutiny of war 
profiteering. The Department of Defense cer- 
tainly does not keep track—it took them five 
years to order audits of cost estimates in 
order to better comply with the Truth in 
Negotiations Act. The General Accounting 
Office is not interested in the profits a con- 
tractor may realize except as resulting from 
unreasonable cost and pricing data at the 
time the original contract is negotiated. And 
the Renegotiation Board does not have pur- 
view over enough of the defense spending. 
With its present list of exemptions, and with 
its present minimum floor, I estimate that 
the Renegotiation Board annually misses at 
least $6 billion in government contracts and 
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misses about 7,600 contractors. And also, 
while the preponderant majority of the con- 
tractors and subcontractors the Board re- 
views are defense-related, the Board also 
reviews contracts with NASA, AEC, FAA, GSA 
and the Maritime Administration. There- 
fore, its experience cannot be considered 
solely defense contracts. 

The fact that there are such gaps in Con- 
gressional or quasi-judicial scrutiny of war 
profiteering is precisely the matter which 
causes me concern. 

Despite the absence of statistics, I am 
confident there is a clear inference that war 
profiteering is increasing. I do not retract 
one iota from my statement that the facts 
make it clear that profiteering is taking place 
on a considerable scale“ and that there is 
evidence it is on the upswing.” I say this 
because the volume of defense contracts has 
risen sharply as a result of the Vietnam War. 
This year we are spending more in Vietnam, 
both in dollars and in percentage of total 
U.S. spending, than we did in the peak year 
of Korea, which was 1953. Specifically, Viet- 
nam is costing $26 billion now, contrasted to 
$10 billion for Korea in 1953, I say profiteer- 
ing is on the upswing because the jurisdic- 
tion of the Renegotiation Board has been 
cut back by Congress over the years. The 
successive exemptions to renegotiation allow 
more and more profiteering for two reasons. 
First, the number of contracts and the num- 
ber of contractors within the Board’s juris- 
diction have declined. For example, in 1952 
the Board reviewed the profits of 13,104 
companies; but in 1966 the number of com- 
panies had dropped to 3,387, a cut of nearly 
75 percent. And secondly, these exemptions 
increase profiteering because the deterrent 
effect of the Board has vanished in those 
areas, 

Like the policeman of the beat, the Board 
casts a long shadow. To illustrate, in 1966 
the Board made determinations of $24.5 mil- 
lion in excessive profits, but corresponding 
to this figure was an additional $23.2 million 
in voluntary refunds by the contractors which 
were reported to the Board. I suspect that 
the effect of the Board is like an iceberg— 
a good deal of its weight is below the sur- 
face. 

Also, despite the direct denial of Mr. Mor- 
ris, I stand squarely behind my statement 
that the “annual reports of the Renegotia- 
tion Board reveal that profiteering is going 
on now, is increasing, and will continue to 
increase unless something more realistic is 
done to stop it.” Mr. Morris said, “The Re- 
negotiation Board reports of past years cer- 
tainly do not bear it out.” 

I disagree: The Board’s certainly do. 
The fact that the Board in its latest report 
could point to its recovery of $47.7 million in 
excessive profits determinations or yolun- 
tary refunds certainly does confirm my state- 
ment that war profiteering is going on now. 
if I might be excused in appropriating the 
same argument used by Mr. Morris, I would 
say that I know of absolutely no evidence to 
support the contention that war profiteering 
has somehow ceased. 

Further, the following table of Renegotia- 
tion Board determinations of excessive profits 
from 1962 to 1966 certainly does confirm my 
statement that profiteering is increasing: 


Excessive profits 
Fiscal year 
SUES. nr lad sate be cans <d oan Snead ok Ad sao $7, 840, 000 
17777000 ͤ te wens 10, 070, 000 
1964 24, 160, 000 


- 16, 150, 000 
24. 510, 000 


And finally, the fact that the first rash of 
contracts awarded during the upswing dur- 
ing the Vietnam buildup are now coming be- 
fore the Board does indicate the validity of 
my statement that profiteering will continue 
to increase. 

While I am on the Renegotiation Board’s 
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latest report, I might mention that the Board 
recovered this $47.7 million in excessive 
profits with a total of 178 employees. This 
amount of profiteering is even more amazing 
to me when I consider all the contractors 
and their contracts now exempt from renego- 
tiation. Though not entirely fair, it is never- 
theless suggestive to contrast these 178 em- 
ployees of the Renegotiation Board with the 
25,000 “procurement professional people” 
that Mr. Morris said work for him. You might 
also be interested in my calculation that for 
every $1 spent on the Renegotiation, the 
Board has recovered for the American tax- 
payer about $18 in excessive profits. 

Perhaps Assistant Secretary Morris objects 
to my use of the term “war Profiteering.” I 
contend there is a war going on. I contend 
excessive profits are being made on defense 
contracts. I contend, therefore, that war 
profiteering exists. I refuse to mince words, 
At a time when we are engaging in the in- 
voluntary procurement of men for Vietnam 
through the draft—at a time when we are 
asking nearly half a million American troops 
in Vietnam to be prepared to make the ulti- 
mate sacrifice for their country—at a time 
when nearly 200 of our boys are dying each 
week, I say it is unconscionable that even 
one contractor should be allowed to make a 
killing on a defense contract. 

The position of Mr. Morris on whether war 
profiteering exists amazes me. He tries to 
have his cake and eat it, too. For one thing, 
he said he knows of “no evidence” to sup- 
port my statements there is war profiteering, 
and yet he admits there “may be.. in- 
dividual cases.” But my credence is taxed to 
the utmost by his statement that we have 
no valid information” of overcharging ex- 
cept that disclosed by Congressman Pike. 
“Nor,” Mr. Morris states, “has GAO brought 
any to our attention that I am aware of.” 

Surely Mr. Morris is not unaware of the 
charges of excess profits against Colt’s on the 
M-16? Surely Mr. Morris is not unaware of 
the ten examples of questionable profits 
picked out by Senator Young from among 
“private letters” of the GAO to his Depart- 
ment? Surely Mr. Morris is not also unaware 
of the questionable practices by the com- 
panies picked at random by Congressman 
Charles Whalen from among the “private let- 
ters” of GAO to DOD? Surely Mr. Morris is 
not unaware of the 222 out of 242 contracts 
which the Comptroller General stated before 
this subcommittee lacked evidence to sup- 
port the cost or pricing data submitted by 
contractors? Surely Mr. Morris is not un- 
aware of the 33 out of 101 cases of overpric- 
ing that the Assistant Comptroller General 
spoke of before the House Subcommittee on 
Military Procurement? 

Surely Mr. Morris is not unaware of the 
Comptroller General’s recent report to Con- 
gress improper use of Government- 
owned industrial plant equipment? In this 
connection, surely Mr. Morris is not unaware 
of the situation described by Jack Anderson 
in last week's Parade magazine under the 
title “How Uncle Sam is Cheated: The Multi- 
Billion Dollar Machinery Giveaway.”? 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call atten- 
tion to Attachment Number 1 of my remarks, 
which contains a short bibliography of recent 
charges of what I call profiteering, as com- 
piled by my staff. Clearly, the Defense De- 
partment and the contractors must be heard 
in the full on these charges. But how any- 
one can imply that the GAO and the Con- 
gress has not brought to light serious indict- 
ments of war profiteering is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

If not already a part of the record of this 
subcommittee’s hearings, I would like per- 
mission to include the Parade magazine story 
after my remarks. It is a very revealing 
article, and it gives an excellent account of 
the efforts of Chairman Proxmire and Mrs. 
Griffiths of this subcommittee in behalf of 
the national interest. 
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You may have noticed that the examples 
of defense overcharging as listed in my at- 
tached bibliography were disclosed by per- 
sons interested in procurement practices. 
They are important to me because they con- 
firm my conviction that if profiteering did 
not exist in this war, it would be the first time 
in our history. But I have not brought here 
similar, current examples from the renegotia- 
tion process. This is due to the nature of the 
Renegotiation Act itself. The Board does not 
deal in current contract awards. It does not 
review contracts until several years after they 
are negotiated. And the renegotiation proc- 
ess is not constituted on a contract-by-con- 
tract basis, but lumps all renegotiable busi- 
ness of one firm together. 

Another reason the Renegotiation Board 
does not make news is because the records 
submitted to them are held in strict con- 
fidence. This is because the records required 
by the Board are based on a contractor's in- 
come tax records, and are covered by the 
same nondisclosure lawg as income tax re- 
turns. Not unless a contractor appeals an 
excessive profits determination to the Tax 
Court do the details of his case become pub- 
lic. And since more than 90% of the Board's 
determinations of excessive profits are 
agreed to by the contractor, few cases are 
disclosed. Those cases that do reach the Tax 
Court are older still. 

I realize my presentation so far has not 
been a model of orderliness. I hope I can 
be excused for my interest in demonstrating 
that my facts on the Renegotiation Board 
and my charges of war profiteering were 
based on all the evidence I could locate. I 
know that the Renegotiation Board is not 
the first order of interest of this subcommit- 
tee, and I appreciate your patience. This is 
not the place to go into the whys and where- 
fores of my bill to strengthen the Board, 
although I would like to repeat that it would 
bring at least $6 billion more renegotiatible 
business under the Board's scrutiny, and 
cover about 7,600 more defense government 
contractors. However, I believe it would be 
of some value to this subcommittee if I brief- 
ly compared my understanding of the re- 
negotiation process with the Truth-In- 
Negotiations procedures. 

I firmly believe there is no substitute for 
sound, tight procurement practices in the 
government. I heartily endorse the investiga- 
tions by this subcommittee into defense 
contracts. But I suggest that there is another 
way to help halt war profiteering than by 
fully implementing the Truth-In-Negotia- 
tions Act. I wish to suggest here that the 
statutory renegotiation process, developed 
during World War II and practiced by the 
Renegotiation Board, is an essential compli- 
ment to the audit process of Truth-In- 
Negotiations, 

I am also in agreement with the opinion 
advanced by Admiral Hyman Rickover this 
year during the House Appropriations hear- 
ings of DOD that “the Government cannot 
rely on the Renegotlation Board to insure 
fair prices for defense equipment. The Board 
is not adequate for this purpose.” 

“First of all,” Admiral Rickover said, “un- 
der renegotiation profits are averaged overall 
defense work so that high profits on individ- 
ual contracts tend to have only slight effect 
on overall profit levels.” This is correct, but 
I will argue later that there are advantages 
in this overall view. 

He said, “Second, much Department of De- 
fense procurement is exempt from renegotia- 
tion.” Hence the need for my bill, H.R. 6792. 

He said, “But most important, the Board 
cannot really determine how much profit a 
supplier makes since, as I have said before, 
there are no real accounting standards which 
industry must follow in accounting for work 
under Government contracts.” Here, I defer 
to the Admiral. 

My knowledge of the DOD procurement 
process is not extensive but I do see several 
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difficulties in present DOD practices which 
the Renegotiation Board can partially com- 
pensate for. 

First, it is my conviction that the procure- 
ment process is not weighted as it should 
be, in favor of the American taxpayer. Ad- 
miral Rickover said, “I think the Defense 
Department is influenced too much by 
people who have an industry view point.” 
An article in the National Observer for No- 
vember 6, 1967 and an AP wirestory which 
appeared about October 16, 1967 both point- 
ed to disturbing connections between de- 
fense procurement officers and the mili- 
tary-industrial complex.” I do not believe 
the Department of Defense can be expected 
to adequately police its own procurement 
work, It took five years and heavy prodding 
from Congress before DOD this year issued 
regulations implementing the audit provi- 
sions of the Truth-in-Negotiations Act. It 
can be documented that the history of the 
Department of Defense in complying with its 
own regulations is not a glorious one, I be- 
lieve Senator Proxmire and Congressman 
Minshall are correct in continuing to push 
for their legislation to strengthen the 
Truth-In-Negotiations Act. 

The Renegotiation Board, in contrast, is 
independent, judicious and non-political. Its 
only job is to police excessive profits. The 
-Board is not arbitrary, Nine out of 10 con- 
tractors reach agreement with the Board 
on its excessive profits determinations, and 
more than one-third of every tenth contrac- 
tor eventually concedes the Board's posi- 
tion. Apparently, the Board is so fair-minded 
and non-political that few members of this 
Congress have had the occasion to learn 
about its functions. 

A second difficulty with the procurement 
process is that the so-called “competitively- 
bid“ contracts cannot always be called com- 
petitive by any stretch of the imagination. 
Congressman Pike uncovered several such 
cases. For example, the DOD had contracted 
to pay $312.50 apiece for a small-sized plastic 
adjusting knob for field generators. It turned 
out that the supplier was paying only $1.62 
apiece for them from the manufacturer. But 
the irony is this: since the contract was 
formally advertised, it was considered com- 
petitive and DOD therefore chalked it up as 
a saving for the U.S. taxpayer of 25% on the 
$33,000 contract. And the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations that describe con- 
tract awards as competitive when one re- 
sponse is received just so two or more pro- 
posals were solicited is perpetrating a defini- 
tion of competition that is beyond me. The 
ASPR that permits purchases of $2,500 and 
under to be considered competitive also 
escapes me. 

Although the Truth-in-Negotiations Act is 
not applicable to so-called competitive con- 
tracts, there is no limitation on the type of 
contract the Renegotiation Board can review. 
They review competitive contracts and nego- 
tiated contracts, whether cost-plus, firm 
fixed-price or incentive. I should say all types 
of contracts are reviewed by the Board as 
long as the contractor of his contracts do 
not escape under one of the numerous ex- 
emptions to renegotiation. 

Thirdly, the Renegotiation Board has the 
advantage of taking a much broader view. 
It has jurisdiction over all contracts of sub- 
contractors as well as prime contractors. A 
contractor is subject to renegotiation if he 
was awarded a total of $1 million of non- 
exempt business within a single fiscal year 
with either DOD, NASA, AEC, FAA, GSA or 
the Maritime Administration. 

The Board customarily looks at a contract 
several years after they are negotiated. It 
looks at the finished contract or at least the 
first year’s experience with the contract. 
From this vantage point, the cost estimates 
as originally negotiated assume a different 
complexion. This is important when the gov- 
ernment has contracted for such innovative 
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hardware as an Apollo booster or a new weap- 
ons system. Where new ground is being 
broken, cost estimates cannot be precise, and 
honest mistakes can occur. The Renegotia- 
tion Board is in a position in this respect to 
correct mistaken cost and profit estimates 
from the procurement process. 

This broad view is advantageous in other 
situations. Take the hypothetical case of a 
company with an Air Force contract against 
which it must charge a certain amount of 
overhead. But further suppose that later in 
the same year this company gets a Navy con- 
tract that would rightfully relieve the Air 
Force of some degree of overhead costs. The 
Renegotiation Board can take this into ac- 
count. 

This overall view taken by the Board is 
also favorable to the contractor. A contractor 
is allowed to have a loss or a negligible profit 
on one contract balanced against profits on 
another contract that might otherwise be 
considered excessive. Further, the contractor 
gets a five-year carry forward on his losses 
for renegotiation purposes. 

The contractor also benefits from the flex- 
ible criteria of the Renegotiation Act. The 
Board must give due weight to a contractor’s 
efficiency, to the character of his business, to 
the extent of risk assumed (i.e., whether the 
contract is fixed fee or cost plus, etc.), to 
his contribution to the defense effort, to his 
capital employed, and to the reasonableness 
of costs and profits. On this latter point, the 
Board allows costs and profits on the basis 
of the tax code definitions, which are more 
liberal to a businessman than costs as allowed 
by the procurement regulations. 

Undoubtedly there are legitimate gripes 
from businessmen on some aspects of the Re- 
negotiation Act or the Board’s activities. But 
the basic act has always been so well-bal- 
anced that I cannot conceive of any reputable 
firm complaining that renegotiation is oner- 
ous or repugnant. 

To summarize, the renegotiation has a 
three-fold value as I see it (1) It strengthens 
the procurement process. I can imagine an 
alert procurement officer saying to a con- 
tractor’s representative, “Don't get cagey; you 
know the Renegotiation Board will look at 
these costs on this contract we want to award 
you. Let’s have some realistic cost estimates.” 
(2) The Board’s very presence is responsible 
for a large amount of voluntary profit re- 
funds and generally acts as a restraint upon 
profiteering. Only finally (3) do I point to 
the actual determinations and recoveries of 
excess profits by the Renegotiation Board. 

Iam very grateful for your kind attention. 
Thank you. 


WHAT Wan PROFITEERING?—I'm Grap You 
ASKED 


1. EXCESSIVE PROFITS BY COLT’S 


“A 10-percent profit rate was negotiated 
on all production contracts. The records and 
information made available by Colt’s indi- 
cate that profits before taxes were 19.6 per- 
cent for calendar year 1965; 16.8 percent for 
calendar year 1966; and 13.4 percent for the 
first 4 months of 1967, for an average of 
16.8.” 

Quotation from the Report of the Special 
Subcommittee on the M-16 Rifle Program of 
the Committee on Armed Services, October 
19, 1967, p. 5342. 


2. TEN EXAMPLES OF EXCESS PROFITS FROM “PRI- 
VATE LETTERS” FROM GAO TO DOD 


Senator Stephen Young picked ten exam- 
ples from the “private letters” of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office calling the attention 
of the Defense Department to excessive 
profits and profiteering on defense contracts. 
Sen. Young gave details and the amounts of 
the excess profits alleged by GAO, but with- 
held the company names. The cases include 
“a giant Ohio corporation that has a record 
for veracity in its dealings with the Govern- 
ments that leaves much to be desired“ 
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$143,681, “a Minnesota corporation, also a 
frequent violator”—$1.5 million, “one of the 
largest aircraft manufacturers“ —61.6 mil- 
lion, “a leading radar manufacturer“ 
nearly a half million dollars, “a Texas cor- 


poration”—$921,000, a missile manufac- 
turer”’—$150,000, “an electronics com- 
pany”—$108,000, “an Ohio missile sup- 
plier”—$134,000, “yet another aircraft 


manufacturer”—$465,000, another well- 

known New York Company.” These are from 

Senator Young’s remarks in the July 21, 1967 

Congressional Record, pages 19651 to 19652. 

3. MORE “PRIVATE LETTERS” FROM GAO ON DOD 
BEING OVERCHARGED 


Rep. Charles Whalen (R.-Ohio) has also 
reported on several of the “private letters” 
from GAO to DOD, Randomly selecting from 
these letters, Rep. Whalen pointed to Com- 
pany A which overstated its proposed costs 
for electrical equipment by more than $50,- 
000. Company B won a contract for recon- 
naissance equipment for a price about $16,- 
400 higher than it should have been. Com- 
pany C was awarded an aircraft procurement 
contract at a level, GAO concluded, “about 
17,500 higher than indicated by information 
available at the time of negotiation.” Com- 
pany D estimated its costs for a new weapon 
$700,000 higher than the situation warranted, 
with an overstatement of the company's fee 
of $88,000. Company E, providing a naviga- 
tion system, made two errors resulting in an 
overcharge of more than $250,000, and an- 
other error of $55,000 in overcharges. 

Company F should have used data on its 
aircraft accessory contract which would have 
reduced the cost by $52,900, Company G over- 
charged for construction and operation of a 
storage facility, based on cost figures 42% 
more than the only available estimate. Rep. 
Whalen detailed these cases in the Congres- 
sional Record of August 23, 1967, pages 
23716 to 23719. 


4. EXCESSIVE PROFITS MADE BY LITTON INDUS- 
TRIES, INC. ON THE LN-3 NAVIGATIONAL SYS- 
TEM OF THE F-104 FIGHTER 
“I believe that Litton has made very sub- 

stantial excess profits on this system 

Yesterday the General Accounting Office ad- 

vised me that Litton had declined to provide 

them with certain essential data as to their 
profits on these multimillion dollar procure- 
ments.” 

Congressional Record insert by Congress- 

man Otis G. Pike (D-NY), September 27, 

1967, 26954. 


5. OVERCHARGES INCIDENT TO NEGOTIATED 
CONTRACT AWARDS 


“(1) Despite the clearly expressed inten- 
tion of the Congress, and the continual urg- 
ings of this subcommittee, it is clear that 
insufficient use has been made of competi- 
tive bidding, particularly in our military 
procurement, 

“(2) Moreover, the overcharges to the 
Government incident to excessive reliance on 
negotiated contract awards have been ac- 
centuated by the serious lack of compliance 
with the so-called Truth-in-Negotiation Act. 
The Comptroller General of the United 
States had made repeated reports on the 
insufficient enforcement of the provisions of 
this act.” 

From the Report entitled Economy in Gov- 
ernment of the Subcommittee on Economy 
in Government of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, “Procurement Policies,” July 1967, 
P. 1. 

6. OVERPRICED CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL co. 
CONTRACTS 

“In three contracts (1963 & 1964) with 
the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., totaling 
nearly $2 million, the Army allegedly was 
charged $239,000 more than was justified. 
This civil finding was made by the U.S. Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. .. .” 

Part of an article from the Cleveland Plain 
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Dealer, April 10, 1967 as included in the 
Congressional Record in the remarks by Sen- 
ator Stephen Young (D-Ohio), April 20, 
1967, 10276. . 


7. DOD BEING SOLD DOWN THE RIVER ON 222 OF 


242 PROCUREMENTS? 
“Mr. Sraars. . We took 242 cases of 
either prime or first-tier subjects. . . . in 


1965 of these awards we found that the 
agency Officials and prime contractors had no 
records identifying the cost or pricing data 
submitted and certified. .. . of the remain- 
ing 57 of the 242 procurements examined 
. . there was not a record showing the basis 
for the contracting officer’s determination.” 

Testimony of the Honorable Elmer B. 
Staats, Comptroller General, in Hearings be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee, part 1 
entitled Economy in Government, May 1967, 
pp. 62-63. = 


8. GAO REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


This report we sent over in draft from 
(sic) to the Department of Defense will come 
to Congress when we get their comments. It 
covers, I think, 101 contracts and finds over- 
pricing in 33 of those contracts.” 

Extracted from the remarks of Mr. Frank 
H. Weitzel, Assistant Comptroller General in 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mitee on Government tions, entitled 
Defense Contract Audit Agency, July 28, 1967, 
p. 20. 


9. IMPROPER USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT EQUIPMENT 


“During the 3 years ended December 31, 
1965, the 8,000 ton press was used 78 per- 
cent of actual production time for commer- 
cial work without advance OEP approval 
(Le., illegally) . .. Also this contractor had 
used 10 machines, costing from $29,000 to 
$141,000 each, 100 percent of the time for 
commercial work during the first 6 months 
of 1966 without obtaining advance OEP ap- 
proval.... 

In another case, during the 9-year period 
ended September 1966, an ammunition fa- 
cility was used about 80 percent of the time 
for commercial work.. 

Report to the Congress by the Comptroller 
General, Need for Improvements In Con- 
trols Over Government-Owned Property In 
Contractors’ Plants,” Nov. 24, 1967, p. 19. 


10. MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR GIVEAWAY 


But no one disputes that some contractors 
have misused and abused the free govern- 
ment machinery entrusted into their care... 
One company which had gotten a whopping 
$55 million of free special tooling 12 years 
ago, couldn't locate much of the stuff when 
GAO inspectors came around.” 

Article in the Parade magazine of the 
Washington Post by Jack Anderson entitled 
“How Uncle Sam Is Cheated: The Multi- 
Billion Dollar Giveaway,” December 3, 1967, 
pages 6-7. 


From Parade magazine, Dec. 3, 1967] 


How Uncie Sam Is CHEATED: THE MULTI- 
BILLION-DOLLAR GIVEAWAY 


(By Jack Anderson) 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—The Pentagon is 
pumping billions into American industry to 
provide businessmen with sophisticated ma- 
chinery to help them produce essential mili- 
tary hardware. Instead, many of the ma- 
chines are also being used to com- 
mercial items—and big profits for the man- 
ufacturers, 

No one knows the exact extent of the Great 
Machinery Giveaway. Neither the Pentagon 
nor the recipients have kept adequate records 
of the equipment, and a substantial number 
of machines can no longer be located. Other 
equipment, too large or too vital simply to 
disappear, has been diverted from defense to 
civilian production despite federal regula- 
tions and military needs, Still other equip- 
ment has been worn out producing com- 


mercial items, so that it can no longer be 
used for the purposes the government in- 
tended. 

All told, machinery, facilities and mate- 
rial turmed over to defense contractors by 
the Pentagon has been valued by the Comp- 
troller General at more than 611 billion. 
Pentagon officials claim this figure is far too 
high; some government auditors insist it is 
too low. But no one disputes that some con- 
tractors have misused and abused the free 
government machinery entrusted into their 
care. Indeed, as a recent U.S. audit of 17 
plants showed, this amazing charity program 
for big business has added up to an enor- 
mous swindle of the American taxpayers. 

Ironically, the whole idea was to save the 
taxpayers money. Manufacturers who are 
given free machinery for their production 
lines are expected to pass on the savings to 
the taxpayers. More often, they have passed 
on the dividends to their corporate stock- 
holders. 

Of course, most of the contractors working 
on defense items are honest. But the case of 
one aerospace contractor illustrates how the 
taxpayers are being taken. The company 
complained that the 4000-ton presses which 
it had received free to produce blades for jet 
engines weren’t adequate to stamp out parts 
for the latest military engines and meet pro- 


. duction schedules. The Pentagon obligingly 


delivered to the company a one-of-a-kind 
8000-ton press. Three years later, investiga- 
tors learned that the military jet blades were 
primarily being stamped out on the smaller 
presses, while the 8000-ton press was being 
used to seryice commercial contracts 78 per- 
cent of the time. 

An ammunition contractor used govern- 
ment equipment worth $4.2 million to pro- 
duce military rockets only 20 percent of the 
time between 1957 and 1966. During the 
same period, he made $24 million worth of 
commercial orders on the machinery. When 
the Navy ordered the plant to begin pro- 
ducing rockets for Vietnam, the contractor 
wailed that he couldn't meet the production 
schedule. Investigators detected no noticea- 
ble cutback in commercial production, but 
the contractor insisted that the machinery 
could no longer meet the tolerances needed 
for rocket work. Apparently, the commercial 
work had worn out the government ma- 
chines, although there was no way for the 
government to prove it. Instead, the tax- 
payers had to pay for more equipment to 
produce the rockets. 

Federal regulations demand that contrac- 
tors get permission to use government equip- 
ment for non-defense work and that they 
pay rent for the time it turns out civilian 
production. If the commercial use exceeds 25 
percent, special authority has to come from 
the President’s Office of Emergency Planning. 

These rules are seldom enforced, however, 
and manufacturers often laugh at them. 
During one eight-year period, an aircraft 
company used government equipment to pro- 
duce $500 million worth of airplane engines 
for commercial customers without paying a 
dime of rent to the U.S. Treasury. Even after 
a U.S. estimate that $5 million in rent was 
due, the money was never collected. It is a 
story that is repeated every day by other 
defense contractors. P 

In several instances, government equip- 
ment and machinery was used for commer- 
cial production as much as 97 percent of 
the time. One company had ten machines 
costing up to $141,000 which were used full 
time for commercial production in the first 
half of 1966. 

Despite its celebrated computer systems for 
cost accounting, the Pentagon has confessed 
that it cannot completely keep track of all 
the equipment it has distributed to manu- 
facturers out of the taxpayers’ great grabbag. 
Astonishingly, the Pentagon has left it up 
to the contractors to inventory all this ma- 
chinery and to log the hours it is used on 
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commercial production. This is equivalent to 
putting the geese in charge of the corn. 

The General Accounting Office—an investi- 
gative arm of Congress—disclosed a number 
of inventory abuses during a routine spot 
check in the Dallas area. One plant, which 
had been given $21.8 million worth of special 
equipment, couldn’t explain satisfactorily 
what had happened to it. At another plant, 
5,000 special items were At a third, 
“special use” tools supplied by the Pentagon 
were intermingled with commercial equip- 
ment. The Defense Department's own rec- 
ords were found to be so botched that in 
four Dallas plants the probers located 88 gov- 
ernment-owned machines which weren't even 
listed among the Pentagon's possessions. 

One company which had gotten a whop- 
ping $55 million of free special tooling 12 
years ago, couldn't locate much of the stuff 
when GAO inspectors came around. A com- 
pany spokesman said it would take 20 men 
one full year to make such an inventory. It 
should be mentioned at this point that con- 
tractors are not required to report on or keep 
records of special tooling and special test 
equipment. Thus it is no surprise that the 
Pentagon was unable to tell Parade how much 
of this stuff it had given away, or where it 
was. 

The discoveries in Texas can be multiplied 
by hundreds of defense plants across the 
country, The Pentagon simply doesn’t know 
how much machinery it owns nor where all 
of the stuff is located. We're not talking 
about little sausage grinder machines,” one 
investigator told Parade. A lot of this equip- 
ment costs many thousands, ever millions of 
dollars. Defense not only has no idea where 
all of it is but doesn't know how extensively 
it’s being used by private corporations for 
their own commercial purposes.” 

Members of Congress who have become 
aware of the situation are horrified by the 
waste and inefficiency. “It’s all a monstrous 
disgrace," Rep. Martha W. Griffiths (D., 
Mich.) told Parade. “The contractors, in my 
opinion, are stealing, they’re cheating. They 
do this because they see that nobody in the 
Pentagon cares about it. The Pentagon does 
not want to be bothered.” 

Mrs. Griffiths speaks with authority. Before 
her election to Congress, she spent nearly 
five years as an Army purchasing agent. “No 
one knows better than I how stupid these 
military people can be,” she said. “This whole 
area of defense procurement and lack of con- 
trols over government-owned property is a 
mess, It's a real gyp not only to the taxpayers 
but to legitimate business. How can you pos- 
sibly compete when your competitor gets his 
equipment absolutely free from the govern- 
ment?” 

The great machinery giveaway began dur- 
ing World War I to speed production of war 
materials and to aid manufacturers who 
otherwise would have been stuck with spe- 
clalized tools haying no peacetime use. This 
subsidy to contractors steadily gained mo- 
mentum and, in 1956, the Pentagon began 
replacing the equipment that had grown old 
and tired through civilian use. 

As the use of government machinery 
spread to 5500 of the nation’s plants, the 
abuses multiplied. Manufacturers bid for 
military contracts even when they didn’t 
have the n machinery, confident that 
they could easily obtain the machinery from 
the government, according to Rep. Griffiths. 

Other manufacturers hoarded special tools 
long after their military contracts had run 
out. Government auditors found “many in- 
stances” of plant equipment that should 
have been given back to Uncle Sam being 
diverted from military to civilian production. 
All too often, the government was obliged to 
duplicate these expensive tools and machines 
for other manufacturers. 

An analysis of the utilization of $15.9 mil- 
lion worth of government equipment, scat- 
tered among several manufacturers, revealed 
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that most of it had been used exclusively for 
commercial production or at least hadn’t 
been used for defense work for a long while. 
Not one of the 328 items involved, however, 
was reported to the Pentagon as no longer 
needed. Yet 81 of them were urgently needed 
at other defense plants. 

One Midwestern radio manufacturer, given 
special tools to produce Army radios, kept 
the machinery going to meet its commercial 
commitments after its defense contract had 
expired. The government had to pay its new 
contractor an extra $418,000 to speed produc- 
tion on the needed radios. Another con- 
tractor, with a small production order from 
the military, wangled 30 special machines 
from the government and spread the work 
out so he could swear that he had used them 
all. The total machine use, however, was 
40 hours a month. The work could have been 
done by one machine in one week. 

Other contractors have wheedled multi- 
purpose tools, good for commercial produc- 
tion, out of Uncle Sam by claiming they 
were specialized tools. In one plant alone, 
government auditors listed $36 million worth 
of multipurpose tools that had been classi- 
fied by the contractor as non-reportable “spe- 
cial tooling”. 

Use of government machines is controlled 
by regulations, not law, and the govern- 
ment's only recourse is through negotiation 
and civil lawsuits, not prosecutions. Armed 
with this immunity, the Pentagon's indif- 
ference and their own skill at juggling rec- 
ords, manufacturers are free to do almost 
anything they wish with the billions of dol- 
lars worth of machinery owned by the tax- 
payers. Even the General Accounting Office, 
which can find the hidden figures in most 
bookkeeping, was confused by one contrac- 
tor’s ability to mask his activities. The con- 
tractor had $8,858,833 worth of taxpayer-paid 
machinery. “This manufacturer's volume of 
commercial business was significant,“ 
grumped the GAO auditor who checked the 
books. But the “lack of detailed utilization 
records and basic agreement documents,” he 
confessed, made it impossible for him to de- 
termine whether equitable rental fees were 
being paid.” The message between the lines 
was that this manufacturer likely was do- 
ing a lot of “moonlighting” with government 
equipment. 

Checks by government investigators are 
infrequent in the plants, and contractors 
confidently play the loopholes. As long as 
they are keeping the records, they realize 
that they can be compelled to pay rental on 
the machines only for those days when gov- 
ernment inspectors actually see the machines 
turning out commercial products. 

“It’s not really true that these tools, ma- 
chines, presses and other equipment are 
useful only in making what the government 
orders,” said Co: man Griffiths. “In 
the first place things like aircraft and elec- 
tronic items are often identical to commer- 
cially used products. And much of the equip- 
ment the government hands out for free is 
sophisticated enough to turn out all kinds of 
commercial items. There are exceptions, and 
I say the government should only supply 
equipment absolutely incapable of produc- 
ing anything but government-needed items.” 

Sen. William Proxmire (D. Wis.), who has 
also interested himself in the great machin- 
ery giveaway, has summed up his feelings. 
“I cannot come to any other conclusion,” 
he said angrily, “except that it seems in- 
credibly sloppy, a clear dereliction of duty 
in the management of inventory, a cost to 
the taxpayers of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, maybe even billions and billions of 
dollars.” 

The Department of Defense, on the de- 
fensive against GAO and Congressional 
charges of inadequate control and manage- 
ment of “government-owned property in the 
hands of contractors,” is forming “imple- 
mentation teams” to ride herd on this vast 
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supply of equipment and machinery. Im- 
proved auditing, mechanized record keeping, 
and improving the caliber of government in- 
spectors are also in the mill. 

But perhaps the question should also be 
raised, as some officials in government al- 
ready have, as to whether the government 
should even be in the business of supplying 
billions of dollars of free equipment, ma- 
chinery, material, buildings, real estate and 
even whole plants to industry. There is also 
the question of whether Uncle Sam should 
rent out equipment paid for by taxpayers, 
for commercial production sidelines by man- 
ufacturers already making a no-risk profit 
on government defense work. 

At a time when President Johnson is de- 
manding higher taxes to pay for the Vietnam 
war, he might also insist on greater care with 
the money the taxpayers have already 
shelled out. 

This story of a multi-billion-dollar boon- 
doggle—the Pentagon's blatant waste of 
machinery and the enormous profits indus- 
try reaps from this waste—is the result of 
weeks of dogged digging into the facts. 
Mountains of documents were examined, 
charts and tables scrutinized. When it came 
time to interview the responsible officials, 
however, they ran for cover. Even some mem- 
bers of Congress, while admitting that the 
situation was bad.“ didn’t want to discuss 
it. One acknowledged that some of the com- 
panies involved were located in his state and 
they were “quite good to me.” 

Pentagon officials ducked calls and, when 
cornered, said they couldn't talk without 
clearance. The clearances never came. One 
Official admitted to Parade: The individual 
from whom the information should be forth- 
coming was frankly hoping that you would 
go away. Now that he’s convinced you won’t 
go away, I’m hoping for an answer within the 
next 36 hours.” 

When it did come, the answer was an eva- 
sion of the facts, cloaked in “credibility gap” 
semantics. “‘The Defense Department has no 
knowledge,” said the spokesman blandly, 
reading from a prepared statement, “of any 
illegal use of government industrial plant 
equipment by contractors. For that matter, 
the General Accounting Office has made no 
report that indicates such a problem exists. 
Period. End of statement.” 

In the broadest sense, the spokesman was 
telling the truth. The misuse of government 
machinery, though against regulations, 
strictly speaking is not “illegal” but merely 
“unauthorized.” When challenged, however, 
the spokesman smiled weakly and respond- 
ed: “Well, they didn’t really believe you'd buy 
it.” 

On the question of the legalities, Rep. 
Martha W. Griffiths (D., Mich.) told Parade: 
“Whether or not this is illegal is within the 
control of the Defense Department, and if 
they haven't made it illegal, then in fact the 
Pentagon is teaming up with contractors to 
fleece the American public.” 


POGO REASSURED WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO OKEFENOKEE SWAMP 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Stuckey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 25, 1967, I noticed in the comic 
strip section of the Washington Evening 
Star that Pogo stated that the ol’ Con- 
gressman Moop, the Big Frog, wants to 
exploit the Okefenokee Swamp. 
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I have a copy of Pogo’s remarks here, 
and I would like to read them to my 
colleagues. 

I hears ol’ Congressman Moop, the Big 
Frog, wants to ex-ploit your Natural-Born 
Resources, Albert. . He's gonna call you 
the Lost Child National Preserve“ .. Wants 
to Bull-doze into yo’ innards, crepe-hung 
with the wealth of Croesus as I understand 
it an’ then haul it out in the Federabobble 
inter’st ... jewels, baubles, mealtickets, 
minerals, natural and unnatural gas. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know who 
Congressman Moop is, but as the repre- 
sentative of the Okefenokee Swamp in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Georgia, I have asked for the floor at this 
time to set the record straight and to 
advise the distinguished Members of the 
House of Representatives and our con- 
stituents that I do not, have not, and will 
not favor exploiting the Okefenokee 
Swamp. I have sent a telegram to Mr. 
Walt Kelly asking him to please assure 
Pogo and all of his swamp friends that 
they can be assured that no such thought 
has entered my mind. 

In fact, the opposite is true. There is 
a dam on the outer edge of the swamp, 
strategically placed to prevent drainage 
of the swamp even in times of drought. 
The dam is designed to maintain a min- 
imum water level in the swamp. There- 
fore, all the animals of the swamp in- 
cluding Pogo need not worry about the 
swamp going dry. The Department of 
the Interior manages 300,000 acres 
which is almost all of the Okefenokee, as 
a National Wildlife Refuge and all of the 
effort of this Department are designed 
for the protection of the animals in the 
swamp. I am glad to further advise you 
and Pogo that no hunting is permitted in 
this National Wildlife Refuge. It is being 
maintained by the Department of the 
Interior in its natural state and as 
Pogo’s Congressman, I shall make every 
effort to keep it that way. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker, for allowing 
me this time to reassure Pogo. 


TERMINATION OF ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE TO IRAN 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
Congress debates the level of next year's 
foreign aid appropriation, the Agency 
for Internationa] Development and the 
Johnson administration have marked a 
milestone of success with the termina- 
tion of economic assistance to Iran. 

With the cooperation of an enlight- 
ened Iranian Government and the assist- 
ance of our foreign aid, Iran in 15 years 
has moved from fiscal disaster to eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

Our aid program helped Iran strength- 
en its administrative structure, construct 
dams and ports, supply thirsty villages 
with pure water, and build its economy. 
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Iran is a tribute to what friendly co- 
operation, diligent effort, and direct eco- 
nomic assistance can achieve. As Pres- 
ident Johnson noted, Iran looks at to- 
morrow with her rich heritage intact, her 
future secure, and her friendly ties with 
the United States strengthened. 

But, as the President remarked, “we 
are celebrating an achievement—not an 
ending.” Together with Iran, we can look 
forward to increasingly close, mutually 
satisfying, and jointly rewarding efforts 
“to work for peace and security.” 

The lesson of Iran should not go un- 
noticed by the 90th Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recorp the President's statement on 
the successful termination of our foreign 
assistance program to Iran. 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, NOVEMBER 29, 
1967 

Today American and Iranian hands join in 
mutual congratulations. We mark a great 
success. 

It may seem strange that we celebrate when 
an enterprise goes out of business. It may 
seem odd that we are pleased that the Amer- 
ican AID mission that has long channeled 
much of America’s economic assistance to 
Iran will close its doors tomorrow. 

But we are celebrating an achievement— 
not an ending. This is a milestone in Iran’s 
continuing progress and in our increasingly 
close relations. 

What we mark today is Iran’s success. 
What we celebrate is Iran’s economic and 
social progress. What we honor are the effec- 
tive work of the men and women of Iran and 
the enlightened and progressive leadership 
of His Majesty the Shah. 

In 1962, I visited Iran and saw its farms, 
cities and schools when Iran was on the door- 
step of its reform program. 

Just three months ago, I had the pleasure 
of hearing from the Shah himself of Iran's 
progress in land reform and its drive against 
illiteracy; its far-reaching deveolpment pro- 
gram and emphasis on private investment; 
and its many other vital reforms. 

That story is impressive. 

What is even more impressive is Iran’s im- 
patience with ways no longer useful—and 
yet its respect for traditions of the past and 
its willingness to face hard decisions and to 
do those difficult things necessary for a bet- 
ter future. 

We are glad that we have been able, in an 
important way, to assist in Iran's rapid 
strides forward. Our commitment to Iran's 
progress has been enthusiastically given and 
of long standing. 

Since the dark years following World War 
II we have moved from emergency economic 
support to exciting development efforts 
which have now paid visible dividends. Care- 
ful joint planning has had much to do with 
the success we mark today. 

We cannot depart one era without looking 
toward another that lies ahead. The similar- 
ity of needs and mutuality of purpose that 
Iran and the United States have long shared 
do not stop simply because Iran's well-being 
enables it to shoulder greater burdens. 

Now is the time when even stronger ties 
become possible. 

We will turn our hands now to new fields of 
cooperation. Exchanges in science and tech- 
nology, expanded business relationships, con- 
tinued cooperation in development and a 
common determination to work for peace 
and security—these are but a few of the ways 
in which Americans and Iranians will phrase 
their new plans for cooperation. 

With one milestone behind us, we begin 
planting for a new harvest of friendship, 
trust and shared hopes. 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL FRATERNITY HONORS 
mat tae ROBERT O. TIER- 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr: St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the evening of December 6, 1967, mem- 
bers of the Phi Alpha Delta Law Frater- 
nity at Catholic University gathered to- 
gether to honor the law school’s first 
graduate to serve in the House of Repre- 
sentatives: my highly esteemed colleague 
and friend from Rhode Island, the Hon- 
orable ROBERT O. TIERNAN. 

Congressman TERNAN, who was made 
an honorary member of the law school 
fraternity which was formed after he re- 
ceived his degree, is indeed worthy of 
great praise and recognition. Therefore, 
I am pleased that his accomplishments 
have not gone unnoticed by members of 
the Catholic University Law School 
fraternity. 

When the newly elected Congressman 
Tiernan arrived in Washington last 
April, a reception was held in his honor 
in the Capitol. At the reception, Father 
Lennon of Providence College expressed 
his hope that Mr. Tiernan, who also 
graduated from Providence College, 
would “carry the torch of truth.“ All of 
us who are privileged to serve with him 
in the Congress can, I am sure, affirm 
that Father Lennon’s hope has indeed 
been fulfilled. 

In a relatively brief period of time, he 
has manifested his capability to repre- 
sent the Second Congressional District 
of Rhode Island in the same admirable 
manner as did our beloved late colleague, 
John E. Fogarty, whom he succeeded. 

He has proven to be an effective legis- 
lator whose devotion of the betterment 
of mankind will undoubtedly continue to 
bring great honor upon the State of 
Rhode Island and Catholic University 
where he earned his bachelor of law 
degree. 

I am sure that all my colleagues join 
me in offering our congratulations. 


BUDGETARY ADJUSTMENTS CAN- 
NOT BE MADE AT THE EXPENSE 
OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY AND 
INTEREST 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CHARLES H. WIL- 
son] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent months we have been 
made increasingly aware of the danger 
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of the $30 billion estimated deficit for 
this fiscal year. Our differences of opin- 
ion on the matter have been largely con- 
fined to debate centering about the 
means of meeting the challenge posed by 
the projected imbalance. 

There have been those willing to rely 
entirely on measures designed to bring in 
greater revenue. Others look to a cut in 
spending. Many, including myself, have 
viewed this as an opportunity for over- 
hauling the fiscal structure; tax reform 
and budgetary revision. We desire on this 
basis to make a more realistic estimate of 
the country’s financial needs. 

But certainly we must all agree that 
budgetary adjustments cannot be made 
at the expense of the national security 
and interest. Surely we can perceive the 
difference between the transitory nature 
of the current fiscal “crisis,” and the 
immutable cause of public commitment 
to our national strength and vigor. 

Yet, we have seen lately the growth of 
an attitude which requires budget cuts 
in the short run, no matter what the con- 
sequences to our future. We have wit- 
nessed a growing movement for an indis- 
eriminate assault upon public spending, 
without regard for any logical list of 
priorities. 

A stubborn group has taken this be- 
nighted principle and elevated it to the 
level of a creed. Its members have at- 
temped—and on occasion succeeded—in 
imposing their will towards blanket 
budget chops on the majority. I speak 
now of the Republican “economy bloc,” 
which has seen in the current fiscal situ- 
ation an opportunity for a renewal of 
obstructionism. 

They speak out in the name of econ- 
omy, and proceeded to dismantle the in- 
vestments of previous years. They lay 
claim to the mantles of “responsibility” 
and defender of the national security,” 
while they lay waste to our policy and 
research. 

It is to this tendency, and to one par- 
ticularly disturbing manifestation of it, 
that I address myself today. 

The Republican “budget-slashers” 
were successful in throwing a suffocating 
limit on appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
program for fiscal year 1968. In doing so 
they over-rode the policy outlines of a 
Democratic President, the testimony of 
scientific experts, Democratic leadership 
in the Congress and the efforts of con- 
cerned rank-and-file Democrats in the 
House. 

The NASA authorization totaled $4.866 
billion, or some $234 million, and the final 
appropriations, $4.589 billion, or $411 
million below the budget request. The 
administration’s fiscal year 1968 budget 
request submitted last January totaled 
$5.1 billion. It was based upon a conserv- 
ative estimate of the funds necessary to 
continue on-going programs in space, 
and to augment our manned-craft effort. 

There was also a request for authority 
and funds to begin a small number of 
significant and far-reaching develop- 
ment programs for the 1970’s. The devel- 
opment schedule was comprised of the 
Nerva II, a 200,000-pound thrust nuclear 
engine, which would have doubled the 
capacity of the Saturn V; the Voyager, 
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with 1973 and 1975 set as target dates 
for the dispatch of scientific missions to 
Mars; Mariner Mars 1971, designed to be 
a forerunner to Voyager which would 
have made an atmospheric probe on that 
planet; and Sunblazer, an interplanetary 
probe for the purpose of expanding our 
knowledge of the Sun. The request also 
sought funds to maintain production of 
our largest space boosters, the uprated 
Saturn I and the Saturn V—at four each 
per year—and the moneys needed to use 
these boosters for a number of Apollo 
Applications missions, beginning in 1968. 

Authorization of each of these pro- 
grams except the Mariner Mars 1971 was 
approved by the Congress, but thanks to 
the Republicans, at greatly reduced 
levels. Some projects have been so thor- 
oughly chopped as to have been emascu- 
lated. In testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, according to the head of 
NASA, Mr. James E. Webb, research and 
development funds appropriated for pro- 
grams other than Apollo are 20 percent 
below the budget request. The money 
provided for the construction of facili- 
ties is less than half the budget request. 
The reduction of funds for administra- 
tive operations to $628 million will force 
NASA to reduce personnel about 5 per- 
cent, and total costs by some 7 percent. 

These figures might not, at first glance, 
give full indication of the possibly tragic 
consequences of a slackening of our 
efforts or even of a monetary pause.“ 
The funds which the Congress has pro- 
vided are woefully inadequate. 

First there is the matter of the loss of 
an estimated 20,000 to 30,000 man-years 
of experience through the disbanding of 
experienced scientific and technical 
teams, Second is the understood delay 
which these drastic reductions impose. 
Third is the economic and program-plan- 
ning uncertainty which results. All three 
work to the detriment of the United 
States. 

Regarding the dismantling or inter- 
ruption of programs requiring long-range 
team building and research: Col. John 
H. Glenn, Jr., the first American to make 
an orbital space flight said: 

There are many places where there could 
be cutbacks rather than cutting back some- 
thing that takes so many years to get 
momentum going. 


The experienced teams which are now 
to be disbanded may never be put to- 
gether again. Jointly, they have launched 
16 spacecraft, and the monetary esti- 
mate of their work value has been said 
to be over $700 million. 

The elimination of funds for the con- 
struction of facilities and other require- 
ments has effectively ended development 
of the NERVA II engine. The appropria- 
tion cut of $43.3 million from the original 
request for planning administrative 
operations for fiscal year 1968 has 
dictated an estimated reduction of 361 
positions at the Marshall Space Flight 
Center and of 77 positions at the Langley 
Research Center. Beyond these reduc- 
tions in personnel and the maximum re- 
duction on all other operating costs, it 
has still been necessary to plan to cut 
the personnel at each installation by 4 to 
5 percent to permit operation at the level 
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imposed. Reductions have also been 
scheduled in contractor support. 

But if the road to inaction is paved 
with blind ignorance of the realities of 
scientific research; it is also fraught with 
the dangers of economic uncertainty and 
dislocation. 

My congressional district, the 31st of 
California, is intimately involved in the 
space program. The future of its econ- 
omy and the welfare of its people are in- 
extricably bound up in the progress of 
the aerospace industry. That endeavor is 
a major employer and source of eco- 
nomic growth to the people of my area. 
It is as important to many others in 
southern California and the rest of the 
Nation as well. 

What does the loss of projected con- 
tracts mean to these people? What will 
be its impact in terms of loss income and 
dislocation within the American econ- 
omy? 

The answer to the first question is 
simple. The NASA budget cuts imposed 
by the Republicans threaten the foun- 
dation of their economic well-being, and 
the growth prospects of their commu- 
nities. 

Relatively few people in the Nation 
and to my knowledge, none in my district 
will be immediately affected by the slash. 
But what of next year? What of the 
technicians and engineers we train to- 
day, and their sons tomorrow? If we 
willingly relegate ourselves to the status 
of a fourth-rate technological and scien- 
tific power, we will risk the regressive 
shriveling of our scientific and research 
opportunity until we in the United 
States experience a drain of our talented 
and well trained to other lands. In sum- 
mary, then, for my district and the peo- 
ple of California, the threat of recession 
or unemployment is not imminent. But 
a Republican-contrived stranglehold has 
been locked on our future economic 
growth and prosperity. 

The impact of the space cuts on the 
national economy is not as readily ap- 
parent. However it will be no less real. 
The importance of the entire aerospace 
industry component of the gross national 
product—the total of all the goods and 
services the country produces in a year— 
is unquestioned. 

Although the industry is not entirely 
dependent on the space program, it is, 
of course, the direct beneficiary, and the 
size of its input into the economy is due 
in great measure, to the space agency's 
budget. 

The aerospace and related industries 
contributed some $20.6 billion to our 
GNP, or 3.3 percent of the total in 1964. 
It added $20.7 billion, or 3 percent in 
1965; and $24.2 billion, or 3.3 percent in 
1966. The 1967 figure was estimated to 
be a little over $26 billion. 

While an average contribution of ap- 
proximately 3.3 percent to the GNP is 
not a seemingly large figure, it does in- 
dicate that the industry is a major com- 
ponent of our economic progress. The 
present balance of the American econ- 
omy wili be upset if our traditional 
emphasis on aerospace investment is not 
renewed in the coming years. 

Even more dangerous than any of the 
side effects of inaction which I have just 
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mentioned in the central theme of the 
consequences of the blind budget reduc- 
tion to the national interest and military 
security. The space agency will be un- 
able to begin any new projects. 

The Voyager program, and with it the 
entire Mars exploration effort, will be 
stunted and unable to properly start. 
This is extremely unfortunate because 
1973 and 1975 are rare years of close jux- 
taposition of Earth and Mars. 

The 1970’s could be the beginning of 
an American age of exploration of the 
planets. If we do not do our best at this 
time, it is my deep conviction that we 
will regret it in the end. 

Yet the very programs which promise 
to take us to the Moon, to Mars—and be- 
yond—have been throttled by this self- 
seeking, opportunistic, and irresponsible 
spirit. The Republican “economy bloc” 
has blindly wielded a meat cleaver on a 
phase of the budget vital to the national 
security. 

The lessons of this rather belabored 
narrative are very clear. We cannot af- 
ford to let partisan politics determine 
our scientific policy and efforts. 

This is, however, exactly what has oc- 
curred and so I have felt compelled to 
speak out. 

In our own State of California and in 
my congressional district this issue has 
become a political bludgeon with which 
the opposition party has attacked my 
own. The Democrats have been assaulted 
on the matter of California’s loss of 
aerospace contracts. 

Republicans say, “After all, this has 
come to pass under a Democratic Presi- 
dent, a Democratic Congress, and with 
me- a Democratic Representative sitting 
in the House.“ But let the people face the 
truth and retort: “Whose program has 
been smashed? Was it not a national 
program, written and sponsored by Dem- 
ocrats for the benefit of all Americans?” 

The Republican attack is based upon 
vague insinuation supported by contort- 
ed logic. Let us set the record straight. 
The damage which is being done to Cali- 
fornia’s industry and the Nation’s secu- 
rity, finds its origins in those who op- 
pose adequate funding for the space pro- 
gram. 

The opposition comes from elected Re- 
publicans who have placed partisan poli- 
ties above minimal responsibility. 

The Democratic President has pro- 
posed a budget and programs which 
would have benefited California. Demo- 
crats in Congress supported it. I per- 
sonally fought for it. The opposition 
party effectively killed it. 

Can we now believe their pleas of 
pious innocence? I think not. Can we 
now entrust them with matters essential 
to the public good? Commonsense would 
dictate that answer. 

Can we now believe that a new spirit 
has overtaken them, or that their false, 
deceptive and acidic charges have been 
supplanted with the milk of a public 
spirit? Let the voters judge for them- 
selves. 

They hear the fault. The California 
electorate must force them to bear the 
consequences. 

But in a larger realm: In these times 
of great stress and crises, we must oc- 
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casionally remind ourselves that we can- 
not be so preoccupied with one or two 
acute problems that we devote all ener- 
gies to their solutions, at the expense 
of all else. I address you as a Represent- 
ative who is every bit as concerned about 
the current estimated deficit as any of 
you. 

We do not live in a vacuum, nor can we 
take comfort in isolation, thinking that 
no one else will take advantage of our 
lost opportunities in space. The Russian 
effort is strong. In the areas of brute 
thrust and propulsion—precisely the 
project-fields most affected by the budget 
squeeze—they are ahead of the United 
States. We cannot afford to widen the 
gap? 

Our latest great success, the impeccable 
launch of the Saturn V, will seem small 
indeed, if we become dormant in the 
shadow of continued Soviet energy and 
drive. It will be doubly dangerous, too, in 
the light of the embarkation of the 
Chinese People’s Republic into the fields 
of nuclear weaponry, and missile and 
space research. Over a month ago, on the 
floor of this very Chamber, I said: 

The time will probably come when we are 
going to be faced with the same situation as 
when the Russian Sputnik first went up, and 
then we are going to be wondering why we did 
not 80 ahead 


It is my firm belief that it will take all 
our collective wisdom and determination 
to avoid that fate. 

So let every man here be made aware 
of our stake. And let the American peo- 
ple be educated to the need. I have no 
doubts that they will bear the burden 
and the price—willingly if it is presented 
in the proper light. 


A FINE COMMUNITY LEADER 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Van] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to di- 
rect the attention of the House to the fine 
community leadership of Mr. Thomas C. 
Westropp, president of the Women’s Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association and 
leader in community efforts to rehabili- 
tate large sections of the Hough area of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Westropp was extremely active in 
the development of HOPE, Inc.—housing 
our people economically—which was the 
first recipient for rent supplement funds 
in the United States. He is vice president 
of Better Homes for Cleveland Founda- 
tion, developed in conjunction with the 
Catholic diocese, which will be rehabili- 
tating thousands of apartments in the 
Cleveland area very shortly. Mr. Wes- 
tropp is also vice chairman of the St. Ann 
Hospital advisory board; vice chairman 
of the American Legion; and the treas- 
urer of Catholic Charities. 

I wish to include at this point in the 
Recorp a fine article from the Cleveland 
Press of November 11, 1967, about Mr. 
Westropp which indicates how responsive 
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he is to community obligations and in 

making Cleveland a better place in which 

to live: 

SAVINGS CHIEF Devores TIME, SKILL on GOOD 
DEEDS 


(By Fred McGunagle) 

Thomas Westropp is a president of a finan- 
cial institution who acts like a crusader. 

The head of Women’s Federal Savings & 
Loan Assn. is credited with doing more than 
any other businessman to promote rehabili- 
tation of the Hough Area. 

Westropp is a trustee of HOPE Inc., which 
this year received the first rent supplement 
commitment in the nation and which is now 
going ahead with plans for the remodeling 
of two entire blocks. 

He is vice president and moving spirit of 
the Better Homes for Cleveland Foundation, 
the group set up by the Catholic Diocese 
which this month will start the first in a 
serles of remodelings in the tenements of 
Little Hollywood. 

His association is puttng up the mort- 
gages for both projects. He has also traveled 
to Portland, Ore., to spread the gospel of re- 
habilitation to wood industry leaders, and 
to Chicago to chide his fellow savings exec- 
utives for not doing enough in the field. 

Westropp is an unusual savings executive. 
He has built the association begun by his 
aunt, Clara and Judge Lillian Westropp, into 
an institution with assets of more than $150,- 
000,000. 

But he devotes at least half his time to civic 
work. 

He has been chairman of the St. Ann Hos- 
pital Advisory Board, district vice commander 
of the American Legion, treasurer of the 
county hospital levy drive, treasurer of Cath- 
olic Charities, president of the National Com- 
mittee on Civic Responsibility and active in 
the Welfare Federation and Jewish National 
Fund. 

“This is my city,” he says. “Its problems 
are my problems. I'd like to turn over a beau- 
tiful city to the next generation, 

“Most suburbanites don’t really under- 
stand the problems in the slums. They should 
take a tour of the city and see what we have. 
They'd find much of it is not a decent cli- 
mate to live and raise a family in. 

“We may have a fine art museum and a 
great orchestra and good hospitals, but we 
can't have a great city when we're denying 
& large segment of our population the basic 
right to marry and raise a family. 

Westropp and his wife, Mary, live at 2527 
Rubyvale Rd., University Heights, where they 
have a growing stake in the next generation. 
They are expecting their 10th child next 
month. 


FELLED REDWOODS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, after long 
deliberations, the House of Representa- 
tives is nearing a final decision on the 
boundaries of a unique national park 
the park that will preserve in all their 
splendor the groves of stately redwoods 
in northern California. 

The choices we must make, while lim- 
ited greatly from the choices we could 
have made 20 or 30 years ago, are still 
many. We can choose different bound- 
aries than those selected by the Senate in 
the bill it passed on November 1. 
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That is, the choices are many if the 
areas are not scarred by any further fell- 
ing of the giant trees. 

A short time ago, 34 Members of the 
House asked the Georgia-Pacific Corp. 
to cooperate with the House by suspend- 
ing logging operations in a small area of 
its holdings until the House worked its 
will on the park legislation. Tragically, 
the corporation refused. 

On December 8, the New York Times 
carried an editorial on what it called the 
“condescending” reply of the Georgia- 
Pacific Corp. 

I want to call that editorial condemn- 
ing the action of Georgia-Pacific to my 
colleagues’ attention by inserting it in 
the Recorp at this point: 

FELLED REDWOODSs 

Two weeks ago thirty-four members of 
Congress, under leadership of Representa- 
tive Jeffery Cohelan of California, wrote the 
president of the Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 
urging the company to suspend the logging 
of redwood trees in an area being considered 
for a new national park. 

The Senate has passed a compromise bill, 
but there is strong sentiment in the House 
for adding several thousand acres in Red- 
wood Creek Valley to include trees that are 
of park quality and to protect the future 
park from erosion and siltation. 

Georgia-Pacific has now brushed off the 
Congressmen’s letter with a condescending 
reply expressing doubt that “it is truly in 
the public interest to commit many millions 
of taxpayers’ dollars to preserve additional 
redwood timberlands to fill a nonexistent 
need.“ The company declares its determina- 
tion to continue logging in the proposed 
park acreage “in the interest of our em- 
ployes, our stockholders and good forest 
management and, indeed, as a corporate 
citizen.” 

It takes a good deal of arrogance to an- 
nounce an antisocial policy and then prate 
about being a “corporate citizen.” If Red- 
wood Creek Valley is despoiled before Con- 
gress can reach a decision, the public will 
have paid a high price for the refusal of 
Chairman Aspinall of the House Interior 
Committee to perform his duty and act upon 
the Senate bill this year. 

The Federal Government should seek in- 
junctive relief in the courts before more of 
these majestic trees are felled. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the now 
old but telling observation of the late 
Bernard Fall and several other astute 
students of the problems of South Viet- 
nam—that it will not be possible to 
achieve a military victory without a de- 
cent political base—seems to be more 
true than ever. 

It seems clear and undisputable that 
we have forestalled the military defeat 
of our South Vietnamese. So long as our 
Army remains and there are no further 
escalations by our side or theirs, it seems 
that the Communists cannot achieve a 
military victory in the south. 

But we have forestalled defeat by the 
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Communists in South Vietnam before— 
with the Geneva accords in 1954 and 
with the Diem regime in 1956, to name 
just two. Yet, we are still engaged in this 
struggle—and at the most deadly and 
costly level ever. 

Several Americans have said in recent 
months—and I believe that they are cor- 
rect—that the way in South Vietnam 
cannot be won by the Americans. The 
South Vietnamese, who are our Viet- 
namese, must want to win, and they 
must have the courage, inspiration, con- 
viction, and determination to bring 
about this end. 

Thus, to me, one of the most crucial in- 
dicators of how well it goes in Vietnam 
is the progress which is made toward in- 
stilling this desire and conviction in our 
Vietnamese, Indications are that this ef- 
fort goes poorly. 

Recent reports from Vietnam, of 
which perhaps the best is by David Hal- 
berstam in the December issue of Har- 
per’s Magazine, are not encouraging. Mr. 
Halberstam reports soberly, but with an 
honest affection for the Vietnamese peo- 
ple, that— 

The society is rotten, tired, and numb. It 
no longer cares. Twenty-one years of the war, 
first the French and then Diem, have 
weakened the Vietnamese deeply. The sons 
are more corrupt than the fathers. The few 
patriots increasingly withdraw from the so- 
ciety and the struggle. The fine young men 
do not want to die in the U Minh forest; they 
want to drive their Hondas, get their draft 
deferments, and sit in the cafes. We are not 
building a nation. 


Mr. Halberstam chronicles too the cor- 
ruption that infects and afflicts the so- 
ciety. He describes the bribery, inside 
dealing, and nepotism of the corps area 
commanders, of the province chiefs, of 
the army officers. When one realizes that 
these men are the only prominent exten- 
sions of the government in the field, if 
they are as corrupt as Mr. Halberstam 
reports, can there be any doubt why the 
peasants do not have the desire and de- 
termination to see the Saigon govern- 
ment prevail? 

In the end, the result in Vietnam will 
depend on the fiber and ability of the 
South Vietnamese society. Many men, 
apparently David Halberstam among 
them, do not believe that our Vietnamese 
have the fiber and the ability to pull it 
out. Are these men wrong? Should our 
objectives be changed? 

I would like to insert in the RECORD at 
this point the article by Mr. Halberstam 
and to say to my colleagues that the 
article reflects many of my own im- 
pressions based upon my many visits to 
South Vietnam, the most recent one being 
with the Moss Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations this summer. 

The article follows: 

RETURN TO VIETNAM 
(By David Halberstam) 

One of the great exports cf South Vietnam 

has always been American optimism, but this 


time I thought when I returned that it would 
be at least tempered; there would be an end 
of illusion, a knowledge perhaps of just how 
dark the tunnel really is. But we flew into 
Tan Son Nhut and the scenes were familiar: 
the jetliner waiting too long on the tarmac, 
its air conditioning off, then the waiting 
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room with the American AID men come out 


to welcome their new arrivals and steer them 
past all the waiting Vietnamese at immigra- 
tion. Finally I got through customs and 
Mert Perry, an old friend, five years here and 
one of the very best reporters in town, met 
me and assured me I was wrong: the illu- 
sions still exist. When you pay $30 billion a 
year you buy at least a fair share of illusions. 

We drove downtown and checked into the 
American press office, Perry introduced me 
to Barry Zorthian, the chief press officer. 
While we were talking, Perry asked Zorthian: 
“Say, Barry, what's all this crap Komer [the 
chief of pacification, rank of Ambassador, six 
photos of Lyndon Johnson on his office wall] 
is putting out about the war being over in 
six months?” 

Zorthian is a real pro, a very tough oper- 
ator, and I think he has many changes of 
speed for different reporters. For people like 
Perry and me he didn’t want that kind of 
optimism, he wanted it more controlled, an 
optimism that recognizes all the problems 
but triumphs anyway. “I don’t think Bob 
said that... , he began. 

“No, goddamnit,” Perry said. He's told it 
to a couple friends of mine. Different friends. 
Six months.” 

Zorthian began again: Well, what I think 
Bob meant is that the conventional war 
phase would be over in six months, you know. 
They’ve got one good campaign in them.” 

That night a group of us, experienced 
reporters here, went out to a restaurant in 
Cholon. The subject of the Komer-Zorthian 
quotes come up. Everyone boggled, and remi- 
nisced about the last campaign and its lineal 
antecedents: the dernier quart d’heure [for 
the French] ... the corner being turned 
. . . home by Christmas 1965. Then one of 
the group picked up the inevitable box of 
toothpicks always in the Vietnamese res- 
taurants and spilled them all over the table. 
“Each toothpick,” he said, “represents one 
French or American spokesman who over the 
last twenty-one years has said they have one 
last campaign in them.” 

I have never been a dove or a hawk—few 
reporters who have spent any length of time 
here are. When I was here in 1962 and 1963 
I belonged to a group of reporters who 
thought the war was worth winning but who 
doubted the effectiveness of the fight against 
the enemy and sensed the seed of failure in 
our own efforts. That group was roundly 
attacked by American officialdom for being 
too pessimistic, but in retrospect I think the 
great sin was that we were not pessimistic 
enough, 

More than three years later, I still think 
the enemy is a real one. I think the evidence 
is more complete than ever that Hanoi has 
controlled this war since 1957, but now I 
doubt our capacity to win. The important 
things in talking about Vietnam now are: 
Can the war be won? Do we have the re- 
sources to win, and can we really afford 
these resources? People here now are talking 
about reorganizing the Vietnamese Army, just 
as they did six years ago. But it is very late 
here, the fabric is strained at home now, and 
what guarantee is there that the Vietnamese 
Army can be reorganized, or that it will make 
any difference? Can you have a fine young 
army in a rotting society? 

The morality of this war has always been 
mutually ugly. We are waging a very tough 
war, and the enemy has waged a tough war 
on its own people since 1945, when Vo Nguyen 
Giap systematically murdered hundreds of 
non-Communist nationalists so that the 
choice for Vietnamese would be the Vietminh 
or the French, So the questions have become 
more pragmatic than moral. “The only dif- 
ference between Richard Russell and me,” 
Senator Fulbright is reported to have said re- 
cently, “is that he thinks the war can be 
won.” Or as Senator Symington said of both 
Fulbright and Russell, They went into the 
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woods separately and came out holding 
hands.” 

So is the war being won? 

The answer is yes it is, and no it isn’t. On 
those occasions when we can use our massive 
power, those rare instances when our main 
force units find their main force units, our 
power is decisive, and there is more often 
than not a victory. Similarly in those areas 
which we choose to saturate with American 
troops, the Vietcong must move back, and in 
that specially protected, hothouse atmosphere 
a kind of pacification takes place. But the 
sense one finally gets is of the fragility of the 
situation rather than the permanence, It 
may be that to a particular American general, 
five months into his twelve months’ tour 
the progress of the war in his zone is a final 
and concrete entity, but to an experienced 
Indochina hand there is more hesitance. 
Progress at a given moment is a fleeting ex- 
perience unless it is brought about by the 
deeprooted desire of the Vietnamese peasants 
themselves. That is why I am so pessimistic, 
for the other war, the nation building, help- 
ing the Vietnamese to help themselves, has 
not changed. 

There is no doubt that the arrival of half 
a million Americans here has brought con- 
siderable military progress to Vietnam. In 
1965 the Arvin (Vietnamese Army) had been 
defeated and the country was the Vietcong’s 
to take. The Americans instead came and 
have fought well. Even General Westmore- 
land's critics—and their number is increas- 
ing—praise him for the way he imposed a 
growing American commitment on a very 
weak base, maneuvered his troops, and staved 
off defeat. 

Nor is there any doubt of the massive 
power we have accumulated here, The mind 
boggles at the firepower an infantry company 
possesses. If anything we may have too much 
firepower, and with it there may be too much 
of a tendency not to come to grips with the 
more subtle problems of the war, The Viet- 
cong and the regular North Vietnamese units 
have been hurt, and at times hurt badly, al- 
though it would be a great mistake to under- 
estimate, as Westerners traditionally have, 
the enemy’s resilience and durability, his 
ability to recover from his wounds, and his 
passion to keep coming. 

The Americans here talk a good deal about 
rooting out the Vietcong infrastructure, the 
invisible shadow government which is the 
Communist key to local success. Yet it is 
frankly admitted that the infrastructure has 
barely been touched. Thus while the enemy 
has lost bodies, it has not lost its apparatus, 
which is a very important distinction, Hence 
the real power of the Vietcong has not been 
affected, 

The escalation of the war has escalated the 
pressure the Vietcong are putting on the 
population, They no longer have the luxury 
of working side by side with the peasants in 
the field, nor do they have the Ngo Dinh 
Diem government to help them with their 
Own recruiting as in the old days. The VC 
are inflicting higher taxes on the population, 
recruiting boys at younger and younger ages. 
A friend of mine who has always been a dis- 
senter from official optimism feels that the 
most striking change in the last two years 


The exception to this would be the area 
near the Demilitarized Zone, where we have 
French mistakes and placed Marines 
in static outposts within artillery range of 
the North Vietnamese. There the Marines are 
taking a terrible pounding and quite heavy 
casualties from the enemy with very little 
hope of the situation changing. In effect we 
are giving away one of our greatest advan- 
tages—our mobility—and permitting them 
one they usually lack —ar tillery—in a sad 
repeat of history. Worse, the U.S. seems para- 
lyzed by its own mistakes. Recently West- 
moreland told Time Magazine Con Thien 
Was a “Dienbienphu in reverse.” 
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has been the weakening of the Vietcong. “In 
1963 and 1964 they controlled fifty per cent 
of the population, and they did it while being 
liked,” he said, “and now they are down to 
about twenty-five. The important thing, of 
course, is that the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment has not been able to move into the 
vacuum, there’s been no real government 
pickup. But there's no doubt of the problems 
the VC face—a couple of years ago if I were 
a young Vietnamese boy I'd have gone with 
the VC, but now it’s different. They're put- 
ting a lot of pressure on the population too. 
They've lost some of their mystique.” 

(It should be noted that this has been done 
at a very high price to the Vietnamese peas- 
ants. In the Delta, for instance, the Vietcong 
has been hurt, but not by an aggressive Viet- 
namese Army searching out and waiting at 
night for VC units, but rather by constant 
bombing and shelling of those villages not 
controlled by the government, so that finally 
life becomes unbearable. The people either 
drift out of the villages toward government- 
controlled areas, or sleep at night, not in 
their huts, but in the paddies themselves to 
escape the shelling. Thus they no longer wel- 
come the Vietcong into their villages, and 
when they come into the government areas, 
they say, yes, we understand why you are 
shelling us, yes, we know it’s the Vietcong’s 
fault; but I have my doubts about what 
they really feel and what the final political 
outcome of this will be. In the past, methods 
such as this haye come back to haunt us.) 

Yet for that reason our task seems im- 
mense, If the mythmakers with the fine 
speeches—a Vietnamese war which can finally 
only be won by Vietnamese—are right, and 
I think they are, then anyone with a serious 
knowledge of this country must be more pes- 
simistic than ever. For the easy way of build- 
ing a nation is to rally behind a popular 
national figure. There was one rare chance 
when Diem fell and Duong Van Minh, the 
one truly popular figure in the South, took 
over. That missed chance is a landmark. Now 
if anything effective is going to be done, it 
will be the hard way. 

The society is rotten, tired, and numb. It 
no longer cares. Twenty-one years of the war, 
of first the French and then Diem, have 
weakened the Vietnamese deeply. The sons 
are more corrupt than the fathers. The few 
patriots increasingly withdraw from the so- 
ciety and the struggle. The fine young men 
do not want to die in the U Minh forest; they 
want to drive their Hondas, get their draft 
deferments, and sit in the cafés. We are not 
building a nation. 

m 


Before I came back I was assured again 
and again by people who had been in Viet- 
nam more recently that I would never recog- 
nize it, that it was not the same country. 
The American presence was so great, And yes, 
there is Cam Ranh Bay, and the endless Long 
Binh military complex outside Saigon, trucks, 
generators, barracks, helicopters as far as 
the eye can see. There is American televi- 
sion, and one sees American troops still in 
combat gear watching Combat, and a blonde 
weather girl pointing at the map of the 
U.S. and saying Los Angeles is clear and 
sunny. „ and most Vietnamese seem to 
have Batman T-shirts for their kids. And 
there is a strip of bars in Bien Hoa so long 
that one American there calls it Tijuana East, 
with sign after sign offering car wash. 
(The Vietnamese are ingenious that way. One 
friend of mine has a song which goes, Baby, 
won't you wash my car.“) All these are signs 
of Americanization, but what finally struck 
me was how little had really changed here. 

For it is the essential problems of this so- 
ciety that have not changed. They are the 
same problems, virtually insoluble, caused by 
the same terrible historical truths. The gov- 
ernment of Vietnam is largely meaningless to 
its citizens. The rare good province chief or 
district chief is talked about avidly in the 
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American Mission, (Perhaps Romney was sent 
to see him.) Yet it is a fact of life that most 
province and district chiefs are corrupt and 
incompetent. There is talk of improvement 
in the Vietmamese Army, yet it is widely 
known that the Arvin is still poorly led and 
barely motivated. Its officers represent a mi- 
crocosm of existing privilege in Vietnam. It 
does not change, perhaps because it cannot 
change and let in new blood—but unless it 
does it is dooming itself to its own defeat. 

The pacification program, known periodi- 
cally as The Other War, heir apparent to a 
long line of programs tried, programs 
vaunted, programs praised, programs failed— 
agrovilles, strategic hamlets, spreading oil 
slicks, national priority areas—is a study in 
the past. At very best there is creeping pacifi- 
cation. Pacification, of course, is always diffi- 
cult. The social and political problems which 
the Americans can avoid when they simply 
are fighting the war and killing VC suddenly 
reappear when we try to create somethng 
here. 

There are Americans here who have be- 
come over the past five or six years good but 
bitter diagnosticians. They know the reasons 
the programs have failed in the past, and the 
best of them fear the same failures rising 
again out of the same causes. They are angry 
but powerless. The ones in the field are angry 
at the Americans in Saigon; Saigon does not 
get them any leverage. Perhaps Saigon is 
angry at the top Vietnamese, and privately 
shares the frustration of the field. 

Yet the pressure from Washington is 
greater than ever, pressure which produces 
the optimism, coonskins, yes, coonskins, to 
be hunted and tacked to walls, and the 
sooner the better. Progress is reported here 
as certain as the tide, and the tide comes in 
each day at the exact hour of the daily press 
briefing. 

The third day I was here I went to a brief- 
ing by a high pacification official. He began 
by saying that Quang Ngai province was go- 
ing to be the success story of 1967, and to 
mark his words: Quang Ngai. Even as he was 
talking the Vietcong were walking into Quang 
Ngai and freeing twelve hundred prisoners 
from the jail there. He was saying this pacifi- 
cation program, his pacification program, 
was different from the other pacification pro- 
grams, because this time we had the re- 
sources. 

I thought to myself, My God man, didn’t 
they tell you about the strategic hamlet pro- 
gram, how the province chiefs used to choke 
to death on resources, how they were afraid 
to stand out on the little airstrips for fear 
of being buried alive by resources tumbling 
out of the sky: barbed wire, bricks, pigs, rat 
killers, pig fatteners, mosquito killers, snow 
plows? In those days I talked with one British 
expert on Malaya, and he said there was one 
thing which bothered him about this war: 
too much in the way of resources, too many 
material goods, He had never seen so much 
gear in his life, stuff going to rust and rot, 
being black-marketed, creating all the wrong 
attitudes in the Vietnamese, 

The day after the briefing I was with one 
of the rural pacification workers, a compe- 
tent American professional who had spent 
four years here, He recounted his past year: 
more of the same Vietnamese apathy, Ameri- 
can indifference to his pleas, faking of pro- 
vincial operations, increased corruption by 
his Vietnamese counterpart, resources not 
reaching their destination, his counterpart's 
interest in his own building business. 

The American had documented it all, 
handed in his report, and for a brief time the 
job of his Vietnamese counterpart was in the 
balance, and then he was given it back. “I'm 
going to stay in this country until I see that 
son of a bitch in jail,” the American said. 
“Pacification,” he said, “what the hell is 
pacification? You find it.” Then he added: 
We are losing. We are going to lose. We de- 
serve to lose.” 
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There is a reason for all these problems. 
It is not simple happenstance, although some 
Americans here think it is. One knowledge- 
able American colonel thinks it is just bad 
luck catching up with the Americans: we 
had fine commanders and leaders in World 
War II and Korea, and now we have fallen 
short in American leadership, If only Westy 
or Taylor or Lodge had been a real leader, had 
really put the blowtorch to old Ky, made him 
get with our program and stay with it, things 
would be different. 

There is much subsurface criticism of 
Westmoreland here, particularly among ex- 
perienced Americans, because they feel in 
large part he has abdicated his responsibili- 
ties with the Vietnamese. The job was just 
too tough, and so he preferred to work with 
the Americans, which was natural enough. 
Push an American button and an American 
jumps; push a Vietnamese button and then 
push it again. And then again. 

Certainly Westmoreland accepts too much 
at face value what the Vietnamese say they 
are doing, and he is too eager to im- 
press on the reporters his own debatable 
view of the quality of Vietnamese troops. 
But at this late hour he cannot make the 
Vietnamese do what they really don't want 
to do. And so because the Americans were 
easier to work with and because the prob- 
lems were so immediate—imminent defeat— 
he worked with the Americans and the situa- 
tion of the Vietnamese military remained 
unchanged. 

But the frustrations go so very deep. They 
are the product of the colonial era and the 
divisions brought about by the French-Indo- 
china war, and to a much lesser degree the 
Diem era, both of which saw the destruc- 
tion of anti-Communist nationalism. We are 
prisoners of that time now, more than we 
know. All of our failings, I think, are traced 
back to them. The enemy has had a revolu- 
tion, and we, failing to have one, have tried 
to compensate for it piecemeal. But we have 
never really changed the order of the society. 
Rather, our presence, despite our words and 
our good intentions, has tended to confirm 
and strengthen the existing order. 

The French-Indochina war divided this 
country in a more important way than the 
separation at the seventeenth parallel. In the 
process of driving the French out of Vietnam, 
the Vietminh—communist led and Commu- 
nist dominated—captured the nationalism of 
the country, They drove the white man out 
and they appealed to the highest aspirations 
of the best young Vietnamese of a whole 
generation. There was no choice; it was 
French or Vietminh. If later some of these 
same Vietnamese became disillusioned be- 
cause of the dominance of the Communists, 
the apparatus and the system survived. 

The Communists had not only driven out 
the French, and developed a new and cun- 
ning type of warfare, they had also brought 
the best men in their ranks to the fore. They 
offered hopes to the peasants, they released 
something latent and very powerful in the 
country, and they broke down petty divisions 
until finally that which united them was 
stronger than that which divided them. 

One of the most telling stories from the 
first Indochina war is recounted in Jean 
Larteguy’s The Centurions. A French officer 
by the name of Glatigny, just overrun and 
defeated at Dienbienphu, sees his enemy 
counterpart for the first time: 

“No canvas shoes on his feet and his toes 
wriggled voluptuously in the warm mud of 
the shelter. Glatigny’s reaction was that of a 
regular officer, He could not believe that this 
nha que squatting on his haunches and 
smoking foul tobacco was, like him, a bat- 
talion commander with the same rank and 
the same responsibilities as his own. This 
was one of the officers of the 308th Division, 
the best unit in the People’s Army. It was 
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this t from the paddy fields who had 
beaten him. Glatigny, the descendant of one 
of the great military dynasties of the West, 
for whom war was a profession and the only 
purpose in life. 

The other day I interviewed a Vietnamese 
lieutenant colonel who had recently de- 
fected. He came from a stock slightly above 
that of peasant. His father had been some- 
thing of a low-level medicine man. Although 
he had been a Vietminh since 1945, he had 
spoken with a slightly different accent and 
dressed a little better than some of the 
others at first, and though he excelled in 
combat he was sure that his lack of true 
peasant origin had been held a little against 
him—perhaps if he had been a pure peasant, 
he said, he would be a general now. 

Equally important in these years was what 
happened on our side. Our Vietnamese, by 
and large, had fought under the French. The 
enemy had revolutionaries; we had function- 
aries with functionary mentalities. Our high 
officers were former French corporals. 

Things which divided men below the 
seventeenth parallel were far more powerful 
than the things which united them. The 
nearest enemy was the real one; the Com- 
munists were an enemy, but they were dis- 
tant, and there were the French and then 
the Americans to hold them off. 

Under Diem and for a long time after- 
wards no book could be published here 
which told at all about any Vietnamese 
struggle against the French. To this day, 
despite the talk of revolution, a Vietnamese 
who collaborated with the French can get a 
job with the Americans or his own govern- 
ment much more easily than anyone who 
had fought against the French but had be- 
come disillusioned. The Americans push 
hard for a Chieu Hoi center for defectors, 
but they admit privately it is almost impos- 
sible to integrate any ranking defector into 
the open society here on anything above a 
cab-driver level. The Army in the South, 
rather than having any national purpose, is 
riddled with intrigues and divisions. 

I talked with another high-level defector, 
a major, and asked what he could do if 
given an Arvin battalion. “I could command 
a division in North Vietnam.“ he answered. 
“I have the ability to do that. But a platoon 
here, even a squad, I could not do that. What 
can you do? They have no purpose.” 

But if the troubles go back to the French, 
we can no longer blame them. When I was 
here in 1962 there was a tendency to blame 
everything on the French legacy of training, 
of tactics, of civil service. Now, however, we 
have been here long enough on our own. 
The French are a vanishing scapegoat. 

Near Danang not too long ago one of the 
foremost figures of American television was 
talking to a tough little French female pho- 
tographer. He started talking about an area 
where he saw some improvement since his 
last visit. No, she quickly disabused him, it 
was not good in that area, it was getting 
worse. So he discussed another area. Again 
she disabused him. Finally he raised his eyes 
to the sky and said, “Well, I guess the only 
answer then is to give the whole country 
back to the French.” “No, no, monsieur,” 
she said. “You sleep in your own shit.” 

One of the smartest Americans in the Em- 
bassy, spelling out the progress the Amer- 
icans had made here since 1965—the dead 
Vc, the improved security in certain areas 
told me, “The VC are hurting and they’re 
licking their wounds, real hurts and real 
wounds this time. This time we're really 
getting to them. The trouble is that every 
single thing that’s taking place here is di- 
rectly attributable to the presence of half a 
million Americans.” 

Was there anything local that was viable? 
I asked him, 

“No,” he said, “I don’t think so. We can go 
into an area and improve the security. Pacify 
if you want to call it that. But then pull the 
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American boots out of the area and it would 
go Red in a week.” 
CIN, 

Recently the American Mission, realizing 
that among the longest suffering people in 
this country were the Arvin veterans, decided 
to do something to improve their morale and 
at the same perhaps improve the society. 
The Mission decided to offer 120 four-year 
scholarships to colleges in the United States 
for deserving veterans, with a full English- 
language course thrown in. It was a widely 
praised idea in Mission circles, and no one 
really minded that it came from the Amer- 
icans and not the Vietnamese. And the Viet- 
namese were enthusiastic. 

The idea was taken to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, which shortly presented the Amer- 
icans with a list of 120 deserving veterans. 
Just by chance someone at the Mission 
checked out the list—Americans are learn- 
ing to do that these days—and found that 
any relationship between those nominated 
and veterans was purely coincidental. All 120 
were simply brothers, cousins, friends, cred- 
itors, debtors of people in the ministry. 

Then the Americans went to veterans’ 
groups themselves and advertised in the 
newspapers, Eventually the deserving recipi- 
ents were found and chosen, and off they 
went to America. The Mission congratulated 
itself, both on the idea, and on catching the 
fake list, and it was not until several weeks 
later that someone found out that each 
veteran had been forced to pay a bribe of 
40,000 piastres (six months’ pay at the very 
least) in order to get his passport so he could 
leave. 

This corruption works from the top down, 
from the corps commander selling everything 
in his area, the corruption of venality, to the 
poor schoolteacher making only 1,400 pias- 
tres a month, selling questions and answers 
to exams to all of her students, making an 
additional 8,000 piastres a month—all to off- 
set the terrible inflation, the corruption of 
survival. It is very bad and getting worse. 
Each day in the Vietnamese government and 
the Vietnamese Army it is a little more likely 
that if a position is any good it must be 
bought. 

We have created a new class here, at a time 
when men are supposed to go out and die for 
their country. We are rewarding all the wrong 
values, the grafters, the black marketeers, the 
20 per centers. There are some in the Amer- 
ican Mission who believe that worrying about 
Asian corruption is naive, that it is tradi- 
tional, but I do not think this is true. One 
of the reasons for the success of the other side 
has been its relative lack of corruption. The 
corruption here has long since“ passed the 
marginal phase and now dominates and in- 
deed paralyzes the society. Unless it is 
checked and checked quickly and ruthlessly, 
it is impossible to win this war. 

Thieu and Ky are reportedly not corrupt, 
but they are propped up by men who are 
rank with corruption, They can fire one or 
two generals or province chiefs for corruption 
(usually men not of their cliques—who have 
been a little too blatant, or no longer use- 
ful) but although they talk articulately to 
the American Ambassador about what a 
serious problem it is, they have shown 
neither the capacity nor the desire to stop it 
or punish it. Perhaps this is because it goes 
beyond individuals into the system. 

Cao Van Vien, chief of staff of the Vietnam- 


Corruption has always been a problem 
here, as has American indifference to it. In 
1963, when Marine Major General Victor Kru- 
lak was assigned by President Kennedy to 
find out whether or not the war was being 
won, he sent the American military command 
here a questionnaire with about sixty ques- 
tions. One was: “Is there government cor- 
ruption?” The answer: “To our knowledge 
there is not.” 
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ese armed forces, a favorite of the Amer- 
icans, and his wife, Madame Vien, are deeply 
involved in the system, In the resort city of 
Vung Tau, Madame Vien has exploited gov- 
ernment land holdings and developed build- 
ings which she rents to Americans at a total 
profit of 400,000 piastres, roughly $3,000, a 
month, In addition she has considerable 
property in Saigon, and manipulates govern- 
ment land on the Bien Hoa highway. 

Recently a young American, a Vietnamese 
language officer, was with her and some local 
officials in Vung Tau. She was giving orders 
on how the distributorship for San Miguel 
beer would be handled. “What was so amaz- 
ing,” he said later, “was not the extent of her 
financial interest, which was very consider- 
able, but the flagrancy of it—the absolute in- 
difference to what we thought. She knew I 
spoke Vietnamese and she simply did not give 
a damn.” (One high Mission official, when 
asked about her, said, “Well, she has been 
quite forceful and successful in her real- 
estate dealings.“) 

The province chief of Bien Hoa province, 
a former airborne officer, is a protégé of 
Vien's. Bien Hoa is one of the most profitable 
provinces in the country for graft because 
the Americans at the Long Binh base use it 
for relaxation. The Americans there have 
tried to get the province chief on graft 
charges several times, but Vien has inter- 
vened for him. The Americans are now con- 
vinced that Madame Vien is sharing in the 
Bien Hoa profits. 

But Vien is one of the better ones, The 
corps commanders are the worst, particularly 
in Two, Three, and Four Corps (there is 
too much fighting these days in the first 
corps area, near the Demilitarized Zone, for 
very much profiteering). They have become 
the new warlords of Vietnam, holding a cer- 
tain balance of power which in the past 
has or not supported, the govern- 
ment in Saigon. They buy and sell almost 

g conceivable and a few things 
which are inconceivable. 

They sell the province and district chiefs’ 
jobs: up to three million piastres for a 
province chief’s job; one million or more 
for a district chief's job, plus of course a 
monthly kickback, varying from 10,000 
piastres a month to 10 per cent of the chief’s 
budget. A division commander’s job may cost 
as much as five million piastres. 

The profits vary. Smaller fry make money 
off what are known here as ghost soldiers, 
the 30 per cent of a unit roll which does 
not exist—dead or never existed—but for 
which the commander still draws money. But 
the bigger men make the real money off the 
new construction wave. Everything that is 
built has its take, an immense percentage. 
Nothing can be done without bribery, and 
the bribes go to the highest officials in the 
region, 

Then there are the vast amounts of mate- 
rial brought in by the Americans, The docks 
become a gold mine, as do the bars which 
the Americans frequent. One corps com- 
mander is the opium king. In the Delta 
there is massive taxation on the rice har- 
vest, which slips out illegally to Cambodia 
while Vietnam imports most of its rice. Along 
the Cambodian border there is a thriving 
two-way Illicit traffic—rice and beer going 
out, food, fish, and clothes coming in, 

A division commander like Nguyen Van 
Minh in the 21st Division (lower Delta) will 
make an agreement at rice harvest time to 
share the profits on collected taxes with ab- 
sentee landlords and thereupon launch oper- 
ations for that purpose, He will share also 
in the profits of outgoing charcoal and of 
trucking beer and supplies into the area. 
Minh is the prototype of the new Viet- 
namese officer. He is very popular with the 
Americans, speaks good English, knows Amer- 
ican staff styles, and is on the surface quite 
cooperative. In Saigon among the Americans 
his division is considered a good one. But 
in the area, provincial advisers who are not 
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directly in his chain of command feel that 
he is vastly overrated and that his division 
does not pursue the Vietcong all that 
actively. 

The province chiefs make theirs in con- 
struction (faked sealed bids, with Americans 
there to watch the surface honesty—one 
province chief even created his own proxy 
building company) and local smuggling. In 
Kien Phong and Chau Doc provinces, dis- 
trict chiefs along the border are so wealthy 
that they have to kick back at least 50,000 
piastres a month to their superiors. The 
price for certifying that Cambodian fish is 
indigenous Vietnamese fish is two plastres a 
kilo, and since as much as 20,000 kilos may 
enter a day, the profits are very handsome 
indeed. 

In Bien Hoa, typical of those provinces 
where there are large numbers of Ameri- 
cans, bars are big business: at Tet alone the 
province chief has made an estimated 10 
million plastres from the bars. He gets an 
estimated kickback of 10,000 plastres a 
month from each bar and he periodically 
extorts more by threatening to open new 
ones. The Americans have documented his 
corruption, but so far he has managed to 
stay in power. 

And this works down. The assistants to 
these men, assistant province chiefs and dis- 
trict chiefs, buy their jobs and then make 
the payoffs back by selling positions under 
them, The assistant district chief for se- 
curity sells police jobs and the police get 
thelr smaller payoffs at resource checkpoints 
or working the bars. Finally eveyone is sell- 
ing something: 5,000 piastre bribes to get a 
driver's license, 20,000 piastres to get a Honda 
out of the docks, 6,000 piastres to get a free 
place on a military aircraft, 50,000 piastres to 
get permisison to have a job with the 
Americans. 

Someone both honest and capable like 
General Nguyen Duc Thang, head of revolu- 
tionary development, is almost overwhelmed 
by this cynicism. He is trying to run an 
honest program, and corruption has become 
his favorite subject with visitors. An able 
Vietnamese friend of mine was offered a 
province in the Delta to run. He went there 
for a month and was told at the end of the 
month to kick ih, He asked where he would 
find the money. That is your problem, the 
corps commander said. He immediately asked 
to be relieved. “It is very bad,” he said, “If 
you are not one of them you become a threat 
to them and very dangerous.” The handful 
of Americans who are fighting the massive 
corruption are numbed by the problem, One 
of them told me, “You fight like hell to get 
someone removed and most times you fail 
and you just make it worse than ever, And 
then on the occasions when you win, why 
hell, they give you someone just as bad 
who's a little more careful about it. I mean 
he’s been warned about you, that you're a 
little smarter than the other long noses, and 
the guy you had relieved, why they promote 
him.” 

There was for a time earlier this year an 
American Mission committee on corruption, 
but it met three times and has not met in 
six months. The problem is so delicate that 
it can only be handled by the very highest 
Americans, and indeed it is so delicate even 
there that it may not be discussed in the 
blunt and strong terms which it demands. 
A real attack on it, and real punishment, 
have yet to come, and there lingers among 
fair-minded Americans here a good deal of 
doubt that the government has either the 
desire or the capacity to take strong steps. 

Right now there is some talk about a mili- 
tary reorganization which would strip the 
corps commanders of their power, and make 
the province chiefs responsible to the central 
government. If so, it would be a significant 
step. But as with many other things that 
are being talked of here, this reform has not 
come. The Ky government in the past has 
been more notable for words than deeds. 
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I have described this at length not just 
because the corruption is so serious and so 
corroding, but also because there is a new 
and growing Mission view of the war, a view 
which I think is the product of frustration 
in pacification and other nation-building 
programs, It says, in effect: military power 
will not win the war alone, and though the 
government is weak and indeed frequently 
venal, and Arvin is a myth, we Americans 
are doing so many things, so much gear is 
going into so many places, that relentlessly, 
almost in spite of ourselves, we are producing 
results, 

“We are smothering them into victory,” 
one very high official said. The failure of the 
past, this official added, was not just weak 
people and a weak policy, although that is 
now acknowledged. It was a lack of re- 
sources: 15,000 Americans and a half billion 
dollars a year simply weren't enough. 

This is a philosophy that is at times quite 
well argued here, and it has the advantage 
of admitting the weakness of our Viet- 
namese. But I am not so sure: the failures 
of the past were deeply tied not so much to 
lack of resources—we always had more heli- 
copters than the enemy—but to lack of lead- 
ership, motivation, unity. I am not sure but 
that the more resources we feed into this 
country, the more we weaken the fiber and 
the more we corrode our own Vietnamese. 
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We flew over the southern part of Long An 
province. My guide, an experienced Ameri- 
can here, pointed down to the strange scene: 
deserted pathways leading nowhere, mud 
paths leading up to shacks which barely ex- 
isted, a few deserted huts still left. “You 
know what that is?“ he asked, I shook my 
head. 

“Strategic hamlets,” he said. “All that's 
left. You can see the outlines of where they. 
used to be, where they bunt up the mud for 
paths. Part of the scenic beauty of Long An. 
Vacant since November 3, 1963, the first day 
the new government said they could all gO; 
they left. Tm not even sure they waited that 
long. Those that we controlled, that is, and 
that was damn few enough. Mass desertion. 
Funny people, they preferred their ancestors’ 
ashes to our barbed wire.” 

I looked down and he was right, there 
they were. One could still see the traces of 
the paths, neatly laid out, neatly eroding, 
and it all came back to me, the visits to Long 
An, and the other provinces, the hamlet pro- 
gram, the key to success, making the popu- 
lation turn on the enemy, all those fine 
charts showing that we were way ahead of 
schedule, only X hamlets programed and 3X 
completed. 8 

In 1963 when Washington’s confidence 
about the hamlets mounted and doubts 
mounted in the field, a young American 
civilian named Earl Young came down to 
take over Long An as province representa- 
tive. Long An was allegedly almost com- 
pletely government controlled; Young was 
appalled and quickly told Saigon that 80 per 
cent of Long An was VC controlled, and 
the war was virtually over in it. It was a 
report which jarred Saigon’s sensitivities, and 
as a reward for this Paul Reveremanship a 
two-star American general tried to have 
Young fired, 

Long An is not exactly typical; its prob- 
lems are more serious, but they are not much 
more serious than other areas, If we can- 
not make real progress in Long An, then we 
cannot win this country. The area touches 
on the Plain of Reeds on the west, a tradi- 
tional VC bastion, and it has a long history 
of VO influence and government stupidity. 
Part of the population, says one American, 
does not have a Vietcong infrastructure. It 
is actually a Vietcong society, more than 
three generations of it. 

What is astounding about Long An is that 
it sits Just south of Saigon, virtually a sub- 
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urb—500,000° people in a very rich province. 
It sat there and always got its resources, 
through 1963, but never got any more than 
some very distant province. Ambassador 
Lodge, having saved Earl Young his job, was 
unsettled by the idea of the VC controlling 
what amounted to his backyard, He made 
Long An a priority area. The 25th Arvin 
division was brought down from the coastal 
region, and two of its regiments placed there 
with much heralding and exclamation. 
(There is still much exclamation about the 
25th, not only that it may be the worst divi- 
sion in the Army, but the worst in any 
army.) But resources did not arrive, local 
officials were lethargic and unsure of their 
standing, and the 1964 priority failed to 
succeed. 

Later in 1964 and 1965 Long An became a 
hop tac area, the spreading of oil slicks out 
from Saigon, the gradual driving back of the 
enemy. One American who was there said, 
“We knew what we wanted to do, but we 
couldn't get them to do it. There would be 
agreement, this was a priority operation and 
this or that program would be done, and 
they would nod and say yes, and then noth- 
ing would happen. You ask me why, I don’t 
know why. If I had known why, I'd have 
been able to do something. So you'd send the 
word up to Saigon, and the top Americans 
there would say, ‘Yes, look, we just talked to 
the Vietnamese about that problem and 
they're taking care of it—it’s all okay.’ And 
of course not a damn thing would happen.” 

In 1965, still almost completely Vietcong 
controlled, still squeezing Saigon, Long An 
was dubbed a National Priority Area. One 
American told me, “I don’t know what hap- 
pened to all the other national priority areas, 
but we couldn't cut it there. It was the same 
old goddamn story. You could tell the story 
of this country from Long An, like a dying 
man seeing his whole life flash before him. 
Their battalion commanders, peasants from 
the area who had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose if the VC won, had a rain- 
bow waiting in this war. And up against 
them our little Arvin officers all from the 
upper or middle class, holding those damn 
baccalaureates, hating Long An a hell of a 
lot more than I ever did, with nothing to 
gain if there was a victory and a damn lot 
to lose down here, not wanting a bit to get 
wounded. So they tore us up when we went 
out, Most of the time the division advisers 
would be reporting how many operations 
they were on and all these things they were 
doing, and the troops wouldn’t be doing any- 
thing at all, just sitting around and letting 
the VC have it free.” 

The National Priority Area never got off 
the ground there; Long An remained a par- 
ticularly ugly sore. By late 1966 it remained 
as bad as ever (no American troops set foot 
there until September 1966) until by Amer- 
ican estimates the VC controlled the entire 
rural province at night and all but 5 per 
cent during the daytime. Bridges were out, 
ferries were out, yet another try was made. 

American troops were sent into the area 
and Colonel Sam Wilson, then Lodge’s Mis- 
sion coordinator, left his high Saigon post 
to try and oversee all operations there, He 
was somewhat appalled by what he found: 
“The province chief and the district chiefs 
do things for the people as if it were some 
form of largess. If a district chief wants to 
build a marketplace it doesn't really matter 
whether the village wants it or needs it— 
that's what it gets.“ But the Wilson experi- 
ment started with the best of intentions, 
floundered too. There was always some doubt 
over just how much control he had over the 
American military; and the Vietnamese mili- 
tary was always divided between the province 
chief's wishes and the division commander’s 
whims. Finally neither high nor low goals 
were reached. 

Now, im late 1967, Long An is somewhat 
better. There is what one American who 
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knows the past failures calls marginal im- 
provement or even better under difficult con- 
ditions.” A brigade and a half of American 
troops, in addition to two Vietnamese regi- 
ments, are operating there. The Americans, 
working the difficult terrain, are paying a 
high price, but have hurt the tough Viet- 
cong battalions in the area. Latest intel- 
ligence is that these battalions are at about 
60 per cent strength, which means that they 
are still quite effective fighting forces. Secu- 
rity is somewhat better and some areas have 
been opened up. 

But the local officials are no better, the 
Arvin forces are as bad as ever, and knowl- 
edgeable Americans speak of progress in 
muted tones, knowing it can vanish the next 
day. In addition, the Americans here—as 
elsewhere in the Delta—are wary of areas 
where they think local forces have reached 
an accommodation with the enemy. One Viet- 
namese described it to me in Long An: “They 
sit there and make their gentlemen’s agree- 
ments. The VC let our people know when 
they want to move and not too much hap- 
pens. If the boss comes down from Tan An, 
the local commander lets the VC know and 
the province chief arrives. So everyone walks 
around freely and the chief tells the local 
man what a fine commander he is.” 

Long An is at least without illusions. 
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One of the smaller wars in Vietnam these 
days is the one taking place between Amert- 
can military command and the American 
reporters over that most time-honored sub- 
ject, the quality of the Vietnamese Army. To 
the military they are constantly improving. 
To the reporters, nothing has changed. There 
is the same vast cy between their 
statistics and their actual performances. 

The other day an American officer from 
Three Corps, the area right above Saigon, was 
brought in to brief reporters on the Arvin 
units in his area. The briefing was standard: 
the officer patiently and politely went 
through his line about better leadership, 
better motivation, better morale. But the 
area is close to Saigon and most reporters 
have friends there; they listened in obvious 
disbelief. After the officer finished his brief- 
ing and was moving toward the door, one 
veteran reporter caught him, and asked what 
could really be done to shape Arvin up. “Fire 
all three goddamn division commanders and 
two-thirds of the regimental commanders,” 
he said, and walked out the door. 

Yet there are some here who claim that 
we have one last chance in Vietnam. The 

of Vietnam in recent years has been 
littered with last chances. One follows an- 
other faithfully. But, say men whose judg- 
ment I have respected in the past, this is 
another: we have all the material and we 
have just had an election, and perhaps now 
all the mistakes can be corrected. President 
Thieu will have the power he lacked before 
and we can get him to do these things which 
all his predecessors have failed to do. Thieu 
can use power; he can crush the little war- 
lords. 

Perhaps so, but one senses in Thieu a clever 
operator who will play it close to his vest. 
His ability to perform these late miracles is 
questionable. Give him six months, one very 
high American says. But what is it going to 
be at the end of it? Something dramatic—or 
Just more statistics and briefings? 

There are a few good things happening, 
friends of mine in our Mission say. At this 
writing, the National Assembly elections are 
stirring feelings never stirred here before. 
They are touching basic regional and fac- 
tional feelings in this pluralistic society— 
and for the first time giving people a sense of 
representation in the government. These de- 
velopments are certainly to be encouraged, 
for they might be the one thing which could 
save us in a political showdown with the 
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Communists. But, otherwise, they amount 
to a very small plus in a very tired country. 

They say also that there are changes within 
the Mission; the real dissenters are getting 
a better hearing in Mission councils than ever 
before. Yet there is little in what the Mission 
says, or thinks to support this hope. I fear 
for the dissenters in the months ahead as 
the pressure for results intensifies; for that 
kind of pressure does not want to hear dissent 
or complicated answers. It wants reams of 
prepared statistical documents, and it most 
surely will get them. 
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And the alternate solutions? 

Putting American and Vietnamese troops 
together into joint units, thereby improving 
the morale of the Vietnamese—where tried 
so far in this country it has worked. ... 
Giving the Americans complete command of 
Vietnamese forces, and giving them good 
American leadership . . forgetting about 
the Vietnamese and bringing out one million 
more American troops and do the job right. 

But instead I have a sense that we are 
once again coming to a dead end in Indo- 
china. We have in the past narrowly staved 
off defeat several times in the South. In 1954 
at Geneva, in 1956 with Diem, in 1961 with 
the Taylor report and the beginning of the 
American buildup, in 1965 with the commit- 
ment of American combat troops. Each time 
we have averted defeat and grabbed victory 
out of the hands of Hanoi, but in doing it, 
we have always been forced to up the price of 
the game, we have increased the stakes, so 
that now we stand with the present frustrat- 
ing situation, neither victory nor defeat, a 
half-million troops, a heavy bombing pro- 
gram, with the military wanting more troops 
and more bombing. Yet meanwhile we are 
more aware than ever of the frustrations of 
that particular war and of the strains that 
a commitment of half a million men places 
on our own society at home. 

Or perhaps all the very best critics, such 
as the late Bernard Fall, will be proven 
wrong: you can gain a military victory with- 
out any decent political basis. You can simply 
grind out a terribly punishing war, year after 
year, using that immense American firepower, 
crushing the enemy and a good deal of the 
population, until finally there has been so 
much death and destruction that the enemy 
will stumble out of the forest, as stunned 
and numb as the rest of the Vietnamese 
people. 

What would become of the country in this 
case I do not know. It could happen, but 
I doubt it. For though the highest Ameri- 
cans here have talked in terms of victory 
through a war of punishment and attrition, 
I have my doubts that we can win in a war 
of attrition. Attrition, after all, is not just a 
physical thing, it is e psychological state as 
well, and I wonder if they will fold first. 
Rather, the war is to them an immediate 
thing; it is their highest priority, their most 
important commitment, like the Israelis 
viewing the Arabs; they see it in terms of 
survival, while we are far away. We have our 
other fronts, other commitments, other prior- 
ities. We talk about this as a war of our 
national security, but we treat it as a war 
of luxury. Nothing shows this more than the 
casual way the war has been reported from 
Saigon to Washington, the willingness to pass 
on gentle fallacies instead of hard and cold 
truths. The general who tried to have Earl 
Young removed would, I am sure, give a very 
accurate report to Washington if the Viet- 
cong were moving north from San Diego. 

Perhaps. Perhaps, I do not think we are 
winning, and the reasons seem to me to be so 
basic that while I would like to believe my 
friends that there is a last chance opening 
up again in Vietnam, it seems to me a frail 
hope indeed. I do not think we are winning 
in any true sense, nor do I see any signs we 
are about to win, That is why this is such 
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a sad story to write, for I share that special 
affection for the Vietnamese, and I would 
like to write that though the price is heavy, 
it is worth it. I do not think our Vietnamese 
can win their half of the war, nor do I think 
we can win it for them. I think finally we 
will end up lowering our sights, encouraging 
our Vietnamese to talk to their Vietnamese, 
hoping somehow they can settle what we can- 
not. That is what this country longs for 
right now, and it may well be that even if 
we stay here another five years, it is all we 
will end up with anyway. 


ARMS RACE? 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most ominous prospects facing us 
today is what appears to be a new round 
in the nuclear arms race. 

Recent months have seen the disclo- 
sure of new weapons and defenses by 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. These events have passed with 
little public stir. Yet these events are 
critical to the future security of the 
world. 

Mr. Roswell L. Gilpatric, former 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, has written 
in the New York Times magazine an 
excellent summary of these events, to- 
gether with some observations on their 
meaning. 

I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues and insert it in the Rec- 
orp at this point: 

THE Atomic ARMS Race: A “Map MOMENTUM” 
May Be UNDERWAY 
(By Roswell L. Gilpatric) 

Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have said repeatedly that they share 
common aims in avoiding an atomic arms 
race, preventing nuclear war and reducing 
the amount of their national resources now 
devoted to military uses. But no formal 
agreement to that end exists or is in pros- 
pect, and meanwhile the actions of the two 
superpowers are inconsistent with their aims. 
The present trends in the United States and 
Russia toward more and better nuclear ar- 
maments would not only jeopardize the ac- 
complishment of the nonproliferation treaty 
which they are jointly advocating but could 
well signify a turn for the worse in their own 
strategic relationship. Let us examine both 
sides of this two-sided looking glass. 

The United States is now ahead of the 
Soviet Union by a ratio of 3 or 4 to 1 in 
numbers of nuclear warheads, sometimes 
called target kill capability. In terms of 
megatonnage, however, the Soviet Union’s 
nuclear arsenal may already be on a par with 
or possibly ahead of the United States’. 

In keeping with its strategic objective of 
maintaining a second-strike capability 
through the assured destruction of Soviet 
missile sites, the United States is proceeding 
with a number of qualitative advances in its 
strategic weapons. It is equipping our Min- 
uteman III's, the most advanced of that fam- 
ily of ICBM’s, with devices that will enable 
them to penetrate Soviet missile defenses. It 
is pushing the development of Poseidon sub- 
marine-launched IBMs which will surpass 
Polaris missiles in range, destructive power 
and targeting accuracy. Also in the works is 
a new concept of multiple warheads for 
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American missiles—called Multiple Inde- 
pendent Re-entry Vehicles (MIRV’s)—that 
will multiply the effectiveness of our present 
ICBM’s without adding to the number of 
launchers. The MIRV missile will be designed 
to carry from 5 to 10 warheads that can be 
separated in flight to strike independently at 
a corresponding number of widely dispersed, 
preselected targets. 

In view of this development and because 
American strategy does not depend on re- 
taining our existing overwhelming quantita- 
tive superiority, our Government is not at 
the moment contemplating any major addi- 
tions to the size of its missile force. In the 
early research and development stage, how- 
ever, there is exploratory work going forward 
on a new long-range missile (Strat X), the 
nature of which is highly classified but which 
presumably would be more effective and less 
vulnerable to counterattack than existing 
ICBM’s, Similar effort continues on the pro- 
pulsion system and avionics for a more ad- 
vanced long-range bomber in the event it is 
later decided that still another generation 
of manned strategic-weapon delivery sys- 
tems is needed. 

For its part, the Soviet Union is stressing 
a major quantitative improvement in its 
strategic offensive forces. It is adding more 
hardened land-based and submarine- 
launched ICBM’s in an attempt to reduce 
the present disparity between its missile 
forces and those of the United States. It is 
still emphasizing large warheads—that is, 
megatonnage rather than precision target- 
ing—in its missiles, and it continues to stress 
advanced missile development, as shown by 
the new missiles exhibited at the 50th-an- 
niversary military parade in Moscow on 
Nov. 7. 

Rather than seeking to match United 
States capability in long-range manned 
bombers, the Soviets are apparently initiating 
a system of delivering nuclear warheads from 
orbit. The delivery vehicle for such a weapon 
would be fired in a low orbit, about 100 miles 
above the earth, from which its bomb would 
be released against unprotected targets, such 
as American bomber bases, with a flight time 
considerably less than that of an ICBM. This 
system, which our Defense Department calls 
a Fractional Orbital Bombardment S; 
(FOBS), would thus materially reduce the 
15-minute warning time that now enables 
American bombers to become airborne prior 
to the impact of any Soviet missile attack on 
the United States. 

There are also significant differences in the 
approaches being followed by the two coun- 
tries with respect to their strategic defenses. 
The United States has decided to go ahead 
with a limited or “thin” deployment of anti- 
ballistic missiles (ABM’s) consisting of from 
10 to 15 sets of missile batteries and radar 
installations so located throughout the coun- 
try as to be able, thanks to the 400-mile range 
of the interceptor missiles, to protect the en- 
tire nation. The defensive missiles will be 
provided with a new nuclear warhead de- 
signed to destroy incoming missiles by releas- 
ing bursts of X-rays. Although this area mis- 
sile defense system, called Sentinel, is con- 
ceived primarily as a countermeasure to Chi- 
nese Communist nuclear development rather 
than as a shield against a Soviet missile at- 
tack, it has been intimated that even such a 
limited deployment of ABM’s would provide, 
as a concurrent benefit, a further defense of 
our Minuteman sites against Soviet ICBM’s. 
No significant radioactive fallout is antici- 
pated from the operation of the Sentinel sys- 
tem so that no great increase in our shelter 
program would be needed. To defend against 
the Russian orbital bomb, if that material- 
izes, the United States will rely on over-the- 
horizon radar, which will give as much warn- 
ing time as we now would have in the case of 
an ICBM attack, and on its existing capabil- 
ity of destroying spaceborne weapons. 

When it comes to ABM’s, the Soviets have 
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already gone well beyond United States plan- 
ning by deploying a full-scale set of ABM in- 
stallations around Moscow and Leningrad, 
and the Russians may be extending another 
antimissile system around most of western 
Russia. Eventually the Soviets will undoubt- 
edly set up systems to defend against Chinese 
Communist missiles. 

Meanwhile, there are considerable pres- 
sures on both Governments to build up their 
nuclear stockpiles even further. Within the 
Soviet Union the military still constitutes a 
powerful force, with probably more influence 
under the present collective leadership of 
Podgorny, Brezhnev and Kosygin than in the 
heyday of Khrushchey as undisputed top man 
in the Politburo. 

In the United States, military influence on 
national security policy is likewise strong, 
particularly through organizations dom- 
inated by retired officers and through Con- 
gressional committees. In recent months 
there has appeared under the aegis of the 
American Security Council a report, entitled 
“The Changing Strategic Military Balance— 
U.S. vs. U.S. S. R.,“ which reached the con- 
clusion that in terms of megatonnage the 
Soviets have already wiped out the United 
States margin of security in nuclear arms, 
and warning of further Soviet gains in stra- 
tegic weapons. Among those associated with 
this report and the American Security Coun- 
cil were such former Air Force leaders as 
Generals LeMay, Powers and Schriever. 

Later, another report came out, also pre- 
dicting that, if present trends continue, the 
Soviets will soon surpass the United States 
in numbers of ICBM’s. This report was pre- 
pared by the Center for Strategic Studies at 
Georgetown University, a group headed by 
Adm. Arleigh Burke, retired Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Several Congressional groups are currently 
active along parallel lines. A subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
headed by Congressman Porter Hardy, Jr., is 
continuing in executive session a comprehen- 
sive review of the entire United States stra- 
tegic position. The Military Applications Sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, chaired by Senator Henry M. Jack- 
son, which is conducting a full-scale inquiry 
into the ABM issues, has been told that the 
Soviet Union is deliberately challenging the 
nuclear superiority of the United States. The 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, under Senator 
John Stennis, can be expected to be heard 
from to the same effect. 

The net effect of these activities and atti- 
tudes is to keep the Johnson Administration 
under constant pressure to demonstrate that 
its actions with respect to strategic weapons 
will not shift the military balance in favor 
of the Soviet Union. From the time it was 
announced early this year, President John- 
son’s effort to persuade the Soviet Union 
to accept a moratorium on the deployment of 
ABM's has been regarded with growing skep- 
ticism in Congressional and military circles. 
The timing of recent announcements on 
strategic weapons system developments re- 
flects the concern within the executive 
branch over these Congressional-military 
points of view. Secretary McNamara’s Sep- 
tember speech in San Francisco announcing 
the Administration’s decision to deploy a 
thin ABM system followed by a few days 
a talk in Connecticut by Senator John O, 
Pastore, the chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, strongly urging a full 
ABM deployment. The October announce- 
ment of Secretary McNamara that the So- 
viets were apparently testing FOBS barely 
preceded the start of the hearings on the 
ABM issues by Senator Jackson’s subcom- 
mittee. 

These pressures, which are naturally fed 
by resentment at Soviet aid to North Viet- 
nam, will grow in intensity both in the near 
term as the Johnson Administration formu- 
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lates the portion of its fiscal 1969 military 
budget dealing with strategic forces, and 
during the Presidential election campaign 
next year. Unless the still-to-be-begun 
American-Soviet talks on halting the growth 
in nuclear arms produce some dramatic re- 
sults, the likelihood is that United States 
military plans and programs for the future 
will put more rather than less emphasis on 
offensive and defensive strategic weapons. 

The prospects of nuclear arms restraint on 
the Soviet side are even less encouraging. 
In the first place, the current Russian arms 
budget is up at least 15 per cent, and all the 
indications point to a continuation of the 
Soviet military’s ability to claim an increas- 
ing share of their national resources. No 
one on the civilian side of the Soviet leader- 
ship seems capable or willing to control 
the appetites of their military. Furthermore, 
arms decisions within the Soviet Union, as 
is true also in the United States, will con- 
tinue to be made in the context of each 
country’s policy with respect to “wars of 
national liberation.” The clash of such poli- 
cies finds its immediate expression in the 
Vietnam conflict. Although that war is being 
waged with conventional weapons, the effect 
of each side's moves on the other is strongly 
influenced by the balance of nuclear power 
backing up the respective positions of the 
two main protagonists. 

Indeed, it can well be argued that the in- 
teraction between conventionally armed and 
nuclear forces is such that the trends in 
each cannot long move in opposite direc- 
tions. In the American military budget, the 
support for nuclear strategic forces has been 
progressively reduced from $11.2-billion in 
1962 to $7.1-billion in 1967, while the sums 
appropriated for nonnuclear general purposes 
forces nearly doubled, rising from $18-bil- 
lion in 1962 to $34.3 billion in 1967. The in- 
crease has, among other things, financed a 
45 per cent increase in Army combat divi- 
sions (from 11 to 16), a 73 per cent increase 
in naval ship construction ard moderniza- 
tion and a 40 per cent increase in Air Force 
tactical squadrons. Now the indications are 
that the strategic curve will also turn up- 
ward; for the current fiscal year the cost of 
United States strategic forces will go up by 
$1-billion, or 15 per cent. 

On the Soviet side, the pattern has been 
one of adding to both the nuclear and non- 
nuclear forces. Besides setting out to over- 
come the United States’ nuclear lead, the 
Soviets are seeking, through long-range air- 
lift and seabased air power, to emulate our 
capability of projecting conventional mili- 
tary power on a global scale. 

One of the most frightening aspects of the 
American-Soviet military equation is the in- 
exorable rhythm of its measures and coun- 
termeasures. Secretary McNamara calls it the 
“mad momentum intrinsic to the develop- 
ment of all new nuclear weaponry.” 

Starting with Sputnik I, the history of the 
missile age has been characterized by a series 
of American reactions to Soviet moves and 
vicé versa. The pioneer effort by the United 
States in submarine-launched missiles was a 
response to the vulnerability of the first- 
generation ICBM’s with their soft sites and 
flammable fuels. As successive generations 
of ICBM’s became less vulnerable, the Rus- 
slans proceeded along parallel lines of pro- 
ducing larger warheads with greater destruc- 
tive power and at the same time strengthen- 
ing their missile defenses. United States 
missile development, on the other hand, has 
emphasized continuing improvement in 
penetrability to counter more sophisticated 
Soviet defenses. 

The United States reaction to the recent 
disclosure that the Soviets are testing a new 
kind of space weapon—FOBS—is but another 
Mustration of how inescapable is the pattern 
of response. Although Secretary McNamara 
does not regard the development as one that 
should cause concern for the state of Ameri- 
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can security, Senator Richard B. Russell, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, expressed a viewpoint common to 
many of his colleagues when he insisted that 
the United States’ reply to the latest Soviet 
arms challenge should be for us to develop 
our own orbital bomb. 

So much depends in these matters on 
from which side of the looking glass one 
views a power struggle such as that going on 
in Vietnam or in the Middle East, where the 
two superpowers also have major interests 
and where, in the eyes of President Johnson, 
the same kind of issues are at stake. What 
the United States considers an effort to keep 
the peace or to protect independent nations 
from externally generated aggression looks 
to the Russians like another projection of 
American military power as well as an inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of sovereign 
states. Similarly, in the light of the overseas 
base structure built up by the United States 
during the cold-war period, its current dis- 
avowals of any intention to maintain military 
bases in Southeast Asia cannot carry much 
conviction in Russian minds. 

The Soviet Union is not the only one 
to indulge in ambivalent attitudes. For its 
part, the United States makes scarcely credi- 
ble distinctions between the military aid 
which it furnishes to its friends and the arms 
which the Soviet Union provides to those on 
its side. Thus, while fielding an American 
Army of nearly half a million soldiers in 
South Vietnam, supported by a naval force 
of 100 vessels and thousands of aircraft, we 
take umbrage at what the Soviets are doing 
on a far smaller scale for the North Viet- 
namese. 

The prospects, then, are poor that either 
the United States or the Soviet Government 
will find itself in the immediate future so 
domestically positioned as to be able to level 
off, far less scale down, its nuclear arms 
program. Should the Johnson Administra- 
tion go slow in developing and procuring 
more and better strategic weapons, it will 
be accused by its critics among the military 
and the Congress and by its opponents in 
the Presidential campaign of shifting from 
a strategy of “nuclear superiority” to one of 
“nuclear parity” with the Soviet Union. On 
the other hand, the Soviet leadership can 
hardly be expected, without some reciprocal 
move by the United States, to relax in its 
efforts to overcome or at least narrow the 
margin of nuclear advantage which the 
United States now enjoys. 

In these circumstances, is there any alter- 
native to a continuation, if not an intensifi- 
cation, of the arms race beyond the now 
somewhat forlorn hope that considerations 
of logic and economic self-interest might 
prevail in both Washington and Moscow? 
The only new factor in the equation is the 
growing nuclear power of Red China, which, 
on account of its proximity, constitutes a 
more immediate threat to the Russians than 
to the Americans. Prom an ideological view- 
point, it seems inconceivable that even a 
common threat from Red China could cause 
the Soviet Union and the United States to 
mitigate their current competition in arms. 
Certainly, in the case of the Soviet Union, it 
would take an overriding sense of national 
self-interest for it to make common cause 
with the United States to the detriment of 
Communist China. The United States has 
taken a step in that direction by orienting 
its missile defenses against the Chinese 
rather than the Soviets, Could we go further, 
and if so, would the Soviets reciprocate? 

Questions such as these must be pondered 
by whatever national Administration pre- 
sides over American destinies after the 1968 
Presidential election. One operative factor 
will still be a source of great difficulty for our 
leadership. In view of its present superiority 
in nuclear arms, the initiative toward deflect- 
ing downward the nuclear arms race will 
continue to rest on the United States. A Pres- 
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idential campaign is not the ideal environ- 
ment or the exercise of such an initiative; 
yet it is to be hoped that the Johnson Admin- 
istration will not be deterred by political 
considerations at home from pursuing its 
objective of avoiding another step-up in 
nuclear armament. Less hopeful but equally 
desirable is the possibility that the Repub- 
lican candidate would run on a platform em- 
bracing a similar objective. 


SLEEPING BEAR DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE PARK 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'HARA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the proposal for creation of Sleeping 
Bear Dunes National Lakeshore in Michi- 
gan has been on the legislative agenda 
for many sessions of Congress, It was 
first introduced by Senator PHILIP Hart 
in the 86th Congress. Senator Harr has 
introduced it in the Senate in subsequent 
Congresses, and this session I introduced 
companion legislation in the House of 
Representatives. There have been exten- 
sive hearings on the proposal in the In- 
terior Committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress. The legislation has been passed by 
the Senate in the last two Congresses. 
Last year it was reported to the House 
by the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, but never came to the floor. 
It is my hope—and I am optimistic—that 
this Congress will make the proposed 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 
a reality. 

The proposal has widespread support, 
not only in Michigan, but throughout 
the entire upper Midwest and Great 
Lakes States. Citizens of this vast area 
realize that it is essential that this mag- 
nificent area of sand dunes, forest, lakes, 
and hills be preserved in its present near- 
natural state. They want it open to all 
the people and held for all the people for 
all time. Finally, most people in the Great 
Lakes region realize that creation of the 
national lakeshore will have a significant, 
beneficial impact on the economy of the 
Great Lakes States, Indicative of the ex- 
tent, variety, and quality of support are 
two resolutions which I recently received. 
One resolution was passed by the Michi- 
gan Conservation Commission, the other 
by the Upper Great Lakes Regional Com- 
mission. It is important to note that the 
regional commission includes three Gov- 
ernors—all of whom signed the resolu- 
tion—Gov. George Romney, of Michigan; 
Gov. Harold LeVander, of Minnesota; 
and Gov. Warren P. Knowles, of Wis- 
consin. 

I sincerely hope that when the list of 
major conservation legislation is posted 
by the 90th Congress, Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore will be on it. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert copies of these 
two resolutions urging creation of the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 
in Michigan, along with a letter from 
Ralph A. MacMullan, director of the 
Michigan Department of Conservation, 
to be printed in the RECORD: 
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DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
Lansing, Mich., December 4, 1967. 
Hon. James G. O'HARA, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE O'Hara: Attached is 
a copy of a resolution adopted by the Michi- 
gan Conservation Commission urging the es- 
tablishment of the Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore. A similar resolution which 
was recently adopted by the Upper Great 
Lakes Regional Commission is also enclosed. 

I would respectfully recommend that the 
enactment of this legislation be given top 
priority in the Ninetieth Congress. There is 
no other conceivable act of Congress which 
could do more to implement the orderly de- 
velopment of the outdoor recreational re- 
sources of the State of Michigan. The project 
would, indeed, be the focal point for tourism 
in the entire mid-continent area. 

Please call on me if I can assist in any way 
with the advancement of this important 
project proposal. 

Sincerely, 
“ RALPH A. MacMULLAN, 
** Director. 
RESOLUTION URGING LEGISLATION To ESTAB- 
LISH THE SLEEPING BEAR DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


Whereas, Legislation to establish the Sleep- 
ing Bear Dunes National Lakeshore has been 
continuously considered by the Congress 
since 1960; and 

Whereas, The present identical bills (S. 
1192 and H.R. 6616) are the product of ex- 
haustive studies and extensive hearings and 
have been tailored to satisfy the reasonable 
Objections of local residents; and 

Whereas, The Sleeping Bear Dunes area, s0 
unique from both a scenic and scientific 
point of view, is of national scope and signifi- 
cance and clearly warrants designation as a 
national lakeshore; and 

Whereas, The State of Michigan does not 
presently have the fiscal capability of devel- 
oping this area up to its full potential for 
recreation; and 

Whereas, The Sleeping Bear Dunes area as 
a federal project area, will be a focal point 
for tourism for over twenty million people 
that live within an easy one day’s drive of 
this beautiful area; and 

Whereas, The Upper Great Lakes Regional 
Commission has recently endorsed the estab- 
lishment of the lakeshore as a measure which 
would serve as a stimulus to the economy of 
northern Michigan; and now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Conservation 
Commission urges the Ninetieth Congress to 
enact legislation establishing the Sleeping 
Bear Dunes National Lakeshore. 

G . 
UPPER GREAT LAKES REGIONAL COMMISSION 
RESOLUTION 13 
A resolution of the Upper Great Lakes 

Regional Commission to recommend estab- 

lishment of the Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 

tional Lakeshore 


Whereas, the Upper Great Lakes Regional 
Commission is instructed by the Congress 
(under Section 503(a)(6) of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965) to “prepare legislative and other rec- 
ommendations with respect to both short- 


range and long-range programs and proj- 
ects”; and 


Whereas, the Upper Great Lakes Regional 
Commission is concerned with the increase 
of economic activity in the Region; and 

Whereas, part of such increase depends 
upon the orderly development and preserva- 
tion of areas of natural beauty for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the tourist industry; 
and 

Whereas, the Sleeping Bear Dunes area 
in Benzie and Leelanau Counties in Michigan 
is a rare and priceless resource of natural 
beauty; and 
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Whereas, national legislation would provide 
for the preservation and development of this 
area; Now Therefore 

Be it resolved by the Upper Great Lakes 
Regional Commission that establishment of 
the Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 
be recommended to the Congress; and 

Be it further resolved, that full action be 
taken to minimize any possible adverse ef- 
fects on private property owners and local 
units of government resulting from the 
establishment of the Sleeping Bear Dunes as 
a National Lakeshore. 

Adopted by the full Commission this 22 
day of September 1967. 

Warren P. KNOWLEs, 
State cochairman and Governor of the 
State of Wisconsin. 
GEORGE ROMNEY, 
Governor of the State of Michigan. 
THOMAS S. FRANCIS, 
Federal Cochairman. 
HAROLD LEVANDER, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 


MEATPACKING AND PROCESSING 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Smitu] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
most of the meatpacking and processing 
plants which are represented in Wash- 
ington on an organized basis are repre- 
sented by the American Meat Institute, 
the Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, or the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association. 

These three associations represented 
the red meat packers and processors who 
opposed the passage of the Smith-Foley 
meat inspection bill. Nick Kotz of the 
Des Moines Register dug out facts relat- 
ing to these associations and the extent 
to which their members were among 
those which were subjected to the in- 
spections of nonfederally inspected 
plants. These plants were selected at 
random and researching that resulted 
in a comparison of membership in each 
organization with plants cited in the re- 
ports was obviously a time-consuming 
and tedious task for which the newspa- 
per is to be commended. 

I have previously placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the news stories re- 
lating to the AMI and WSMPA member- 
ship. Although the bill has now passed 
the Congress and is awaiting the Presi- 
dent’s signature, I believe the recent 
news story making the same comparison 
of the NIMPA’s members cited should in 
all fairness be placed in the RECORD so 
that the Recorp will treat all alike and 
show the overall picture. 

It will be noted that a total of only 
945 companies are listed as members of 
the three associations. This means that 
most plants were not members of any 
of the groups but I do not know exactly 
how many were the nonfederally in- 
spected plants which will now be sub- 
ject to inspection. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that the percentage of nonfederally 
inspected plants cited unfavorably was 
high from the plants selected at random. 

I also wish to state that some of the 
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plants state that they have now cor- 
rected the situation cited unfavorably. 
Some State laws have been changed but 
most of the conditions cited should not 
— existed with or without a State 

W. 

Under the final version of the meat 
inspection bill, the USDA has a duty to 
examine the nonfederally inspected 
plants periodically and report the find- 
ings to Congress. This includes a duty to 
make purchases of products from retail 
outlets and make laboratory tests to de- 
termine the extent to which the labeling 
is accurate and sufficient. I hope the 
possibility that improper practices will 
become known to consumers will cause 
the nonfederally inspected plants to 
conduct a better operation during the 
2-year period pending mandatory in- 
spection under more adequate minimum 
standards. The possibility of penetrat- 
ing articles setting forth information 
should have some affect. Following is an- 
other example and the last of the series 
of articles concerning practices by some 
ay the members of these three associa- 

ons: 


[From the Des Moines Register, Dec. 7, 1967] 
REVEAL NEW INSTANCES OF DIRTY MEAT 
(By Nick Kotz) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—Agriculture Depart- 
ment (USDA) investigators have reported 
finding improper conditions in 54 meat plants 
operated by members of the National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association (N.I.M. 
PA.), a trade association that opposed strong 
inspection legislation. 

USDA investigators cited 39 N.I.M.P.A. 
members in a 1962 survey of conditions in 
plants exempted from federal inspection, 
and cited 15 plants in a 1967 survey. Five 
NI.M.P.A. members were praised for good 
conditions in their plants 


CHECKED LIST 


The Register checked the status of NI. M. 
P.A. members by comparing the organiza- 
tion's confidential membership list with the 
USDA survey of plant conditions. 

In earlier stories, The Register revealed that 
50 members of the American Meat Institute 
(A.M.I.) and 45 members of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association were cited 
for improper conditions. 

The results of these surveys indicate that 
numerous members of the three major trade 
associations who lobby in Washington will 
have to make corrective changes under the 
new meat inspection law that eventually will 
require all plants to meet federal standards. 

All three organizations initially opposed 
strong meat inspection legislation, and only 
the A. MI. supported it in the end. 

The USDA-surveys are more revealing of 
the three organizations when consideration 
is given to their total membership and the 
number of plants surveyed. 

In 1962 and 1967, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment surveyed conditions in a total of only 
1,200 of the nation’s 16,000 meat packing 
plants. Plants were selected at random for 
the surveys. 

SECRET MEMBERSHIP 

The three lobbying groups have a total 
membership of only 945 companies. Yet 
USDA investigators reported improper con- 
ditions in plants operated by 50 of A.M.I.’s 
350 members, 45 of Western States 295 mem- 
bers, and 54 of N.I.M.P.A.’s 300 members. 

All three organizations declined to disclose 
either to Congress or to The Register the 
names of their members. In each case, the 
names of the member firms were obtained 
from other sources by this newspaper. 

Several congressional advocates of strong 
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consumer legislation began raising questions 
privately the last three weeks about the 
status of lobbying groups that represent spe- 
cial interests in Washington, yet decline to 
identify those they do represent. 

N. I. M. P. A. carried on some of its lobbying 
against a strong meat inspection bill in close 
coordination with the National Association 
of State Department of Agriculture. 

It is reported that Representative Neal 
Smith (Dem., Ia.) particularly had N.I.M.P.A. 
in mind when he said that some state secre- 
taries of agriculture “jumped every time the 
meat lobby said to.” 

LOUISIANA FIRM 


Among N.I.M.P.A. members cited in the 
Agriculture Department investigations was 
the Rapides Packing Co., Alexandria, La. 

Of this plant, investigators reported in 
1967: “Except for the killing floor, the plant 
is old and visibly filthy. All of the walls are 
stained with greenish slime caused by humid- 
ity and condensation. Contamination of food 
products is inevitable.” 

Agriculture Department investigators made 
the following 1967 report about the W. H. 
Butcher Packing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.: 

“Sewage water was backing up in one 
room, A dead mouse was in the corner of one 
cooler. Putrid water standing in a hole in the 
floor and cracks in the floor contained bloody, 
stinking water. No attempt to screen flies 
from the building.” 

In a 1967 report, investigators said that 
the Ricks Packing Co., Aiken, S.C., was using 
“unclean pork fat in products” and that meat 
in the freezer was covered with dirty ice from 
refrigeration coils. 

In a 1962 investigation of Brown & Scott 
Packing Co., Wilmington, Del., investigators 
said: “Walls splattered with decomposing 
meats and meat by-products. Massive evi- 
dence of vermin and rodent poison used in- 
discriminately. Steak tenderizing solution 
contained three dead files and one dead 
wasp.” 

Investigators praised conditions at the 
Copeland Sausage Co., Alachua, Fla.; Beavers 
Packing Co., Newnan, Ga.; Calihan & Co., 
Peoria, III.; Hitch Packing Co., Princeton, 
Ind.; and Kessler’s, Inc., Lemoyne, Pa 

The following list summarizes conditions 
reported by USDA investigators in both 1962 
and 1967 in other plants that are members 
of N. I. M. P. A.: 

ALABAMA—1962 

R. L. Zeigler, Inc., Bessemer, Ala.—Sanita- 
tion at plant only fair and below Federal 
standards; evidence that hams were being 
pumped with close to 20 per cent water. 

ARKANSAS—1962 

Heard’s Sausage Company, Searcy, Ark.— 
Fairly new plant with equipment and sani- 
tation adequate; however, state provided 
only periodic inspection. 


COLORADO—1967 


Stauffer Food Co., Rocky Ford, Colo.— 
Meat being processed into sausage prod- 
ucts was not clean; pork trimmings contains 
skin with hog hair still on it; coolers dirty 
and covered with mold; chopper leaking 
grease directly into meat product. 

FLORIDA—1962 

Dirr’s Gold Seal, Meats, Inc., Miami, Fla.— 
Well constructed plant with good equipment 
but during slaughter waste water drained 
from ceiling and trolley onto carcass. 

Loeb & Gottfried, Hialeah, Fla.—Numerous 
flies on killing floor contaminating meat dur- 
ing slaughter, several beef carcasses covered 
with dirt from killing floor. 

Harman Sausage Company, Inc., Tampa, 
Fla.—Killing floor very poorly equipped and 
filth splashed onto beef carcass during wash- 
ing; grease and rust from trolley hooks on 
carcasses, 

Tarnow Food Delicacies, Inc., Tampa, 
Fla.—Hams being opened under peeling 
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paint from ceiling; no control over addition 
of non-fat dry milk during sausage produc- 
tion. 

Jones Chambliss Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla.—Necks of cattle carcass dragging on 
floor; ceiling in sausage holding room peel- 
ing with paint falling into the product. 

GEORGIA—1962 


Thomas Oo., Griffin, Ga—Plant 
seriously overcrowded and procedures in 
processing portions are not those that would 
be considered acceptable under federal in- 
spection, 
ILLINOIS—1967 

Streck Bros. Packing Co., Belleville, Ill.— 
“Poor sanitation and housekeeping; believed 
to slaughter cripples and downers.” 

ILLINOIS—1962 

Streck Bros. Packing Co.—Dirty hogs head 
soaking in water; believe carcasses contami- 
nated with killing floor dirt; (plant is not 
acceptable from structural, operational or 
sanitary standpoint). 

Bartlow Brothers, Inc., Rushville, I11.—No 
trichinosis control exercised on cured, smoked 
or cooked pork; no control over addition of 
water to hams. 

Virginia Packing Co., Virginia, T1l1—Cook- 
ing of frankfurters and bologna in wood 
tanks; bacon press boxes heavily encrusted. 

Circle Packing Corp., E. St. Louis, Dll.— 
Scraps of meat on walls in killing floor area. 
Scaling paint on ceiling of sausage cook 
room; a few roaches observed. 

Leons Sausage Co., Chicago, Ill.—FPloor of 
pork cooler was not drained and dirty wooden 
floor racks were present. Rusty barrels con- 
taining sitting in basement room. 

Slotkowski Sausage Co., Chicago, III.— 
Evidence that sodium phosphate, not allowed 
under federal standards, was being added to 
sausages; evidence that ham being pumped 
with 15 per cent water. 

INDIANA—1967 

Elkhart Packing Co., Elkhart, Ind.—Larg- 
est non-federally inspected slaughtering and 
processing plant in the state. Overhead rails 
for movement of beef quarters rusty and 
grease covered; walls and tables dirty in sau- 
sage department and screen covered with fat 
and grease; equipment contaminated and 
rusty in cutting room. 

Parrot Packaging Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.— 
Killing floor is small and would not meet 
federal standards, no veterinary supervision 
for determination of diseased lesions. 

Laurents Packing Co., Ft. Wayne—Sanita- 
tion could be improved; beef cooler in need 
of repair and does not meet federal standards. 

INDIANA—1962 

Valentine Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind.—No 
screens on windows and many flies inside 
plant; dirt and hair on carcasses; no sinks 
for handwashing. 

Bloomington Packing Co., Bloomington, 
Ind.—Flies entering basement of plant 
through open window in sausage room; in- 
spector noted: “Sanitation was worse than 
any I have previously observed,” and added 
that many flies were killed on the inside sur- 
face of one sausage truck. 

IowA—1962 

Nissen & Sons Packing Co., Webster City, 
Ia.—No inspection of paunches, lymph glands 
and abdominal viscera; most equipment in 
plant of stainless steel and in good sanitary 
condition, 

Marshall Packing Co., Marshalltown, Ia.— 
Cutting boards on boning and break-up 
tables old and split; overhead structures were 
painted and considerable paint flaking and 
peeling was observed; no inspection of ab- 
dominal viscera. 

Gus Glaser Meats, Inc., Fort Dodge, Ia.— 
Plant and equipment generally in good con- 
dition but files prevalent in most areas; 
boxes, twine and sausage on floor; beef quar- 
ters touching floor. 
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Amend Packing Co., Des Moines—A small 
beef slaughtering establishment. No attempt 
made to open bronchi of lungs saved for 
edible purposes during post mortem inspec- 
tion; flies prevalent on killing floor. Sawdust 
present in boning room; no floor drain evi- 
dent in one cooler. Inspector noted, The 
plant itself was quite old but was fairly well 
maintained.” 

KANSAS—1967 

Winchester Packing Co., Hutchinson, 
Kan.—No sterilizer seen in operation; sau- 
sage sticks very dirty; no apparent control 
on pumping of ham. 

Thies Packing Company, Great Bend, 
Kan.—Plant appears to have excellent facili- . 
ties inside and out but lay inspector appar- 
ently was not actually doing post-mortem 
inspection and “seemed to be doing more 
work for the house than inspection”; no 
sterilizers in operation in any of the depart- 
ments. 

LOUVISIANA—1962 

Austin Packing Co., Houma, La.—Nu- 
merous flies where slaughtering was being 
conducted; containers for various cuts of 
meat had residue of blood, fats and tissue. 
Carcasses touching floor contaminated with 
blood and stomach contents. 

MASSACHUSETTS—1962 

Davidson's Meat Products, New Bedford, 
Mass.—Plant operation in an old building on 
first floor which is level with outside court- 
yard, permitting possible entry of floodwater 
in case of a storm. 

K. Monkjewicz, Inc., Chelsea, Mass.—Win- 
dows lacking screens, permitting entry of 
flies; uncovered trash barrels in yard behind 
plant. 

MICHIGAN—1967 

Thomas's, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich.—Re- 
port states plant “used 4D beef for a long 
period of time until raided by the state at- 
torney general in September, 1966. 

Holland Meat Company, Holland, Mich— 
Also reported to have used 4D beef until 
raid in Sept. 1966. 

MINNESOTA—1962 

Caldwell Packing Co., Windom, Minn.— 
Plant clean and generally in good sanitary 
condition but only a small percentage of 
animals received ante-mortem examination; 
post-mortem examination was not complete 
in that bronchial lymph nodes were not ade- 
quately incised; no sterilization facilities for 
saw on slaughtering floor; pus and diseased 
carrying media splashed on carcasses during 
slaughtering operation; no effort was made 
to prevent contamination from possibly dis- 
eased udders. 

MISSISSIPPI—1967 

Delta Packing Company, Clarksdale, 
Miss.—Plant old, in poor repair and over- 
crowded; cutting and boning tables rusty 
and dirty; sanitation was not good. 

NEBRASKA—1967 

Gus Glaser Meats, Inc., Wilber, Neb—Nu- 
merous flies were present in plant; mold 
and/or slime in sausage cooking area. 

NEBRASKA—1962 

Gus Glaser Meats, Inc., Wilber—Standard 
of house-keeping and sanitation generally 
not acceptable; flies observed in sausage 
manufacturing room; no control of additives 
such as cereal, non-fat dry milk and so forth. 

North Platte Packing Co., North Platte, 
Neb.—Slaughtering equipment dirty, old, and 
in poor repair; sterilizer not used during 
dressing of beef carcass. Casing for bologna 
not inspected before stuffing, allowing rancid 
casing fat to become part of the bologna; 
no trichina control on bologna process. 

OHIO—1962 

Rittenberger Brothers, Zanesville, Ohio— 
No inspector present during cattle slaughter- 
ing operation; 30-galion drums filled with 
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dirty water and scrap fat used by employes 
for washing hands. 


PENNSYLVANIA—1962 

Spungin's Abattoir, Harrisburg, Pa—Dirty 
meat observed in old dirty wooden barrels 
in basement; water from ceiling dripping 
onto meat products. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—1962 

Dreher Packing Co., Columbus, S.C.—No 
inspection during slaughter; no control over 
destruction of trichina, Plant is practically 
new throughout. 

Roddey Packing Co., Columbia, S.C.—Sani- 
tation lacking in many departments; hogs 
not properly cleaned and excessive hair and 
scurf on carcasses in cooler, 

TENNESSEE—1962 

Purity Packing Co., Powell, Tenn.—Plant 
construction good but bacon skinning ma- 
chine apparently not cleaned for some time; 
no sterilization facilities for hog viscera pan. 

‘TEXAS—1962 

Pinkney Packing Company, Amarillo, 
Tex.—Sanitation good and most equipment 
adequate but no evidence of inspectional 
control in processing departments; no in- 
spection of cervical glands in hog slaughter- 
ing department. 

VERMONT—1 967 

John McKenzie Packing Co., Inc., Burling- 
ton, Vt—Boning room congested, cluttered 
and untidy; ice machine blades rusty and 
pitted, meat handling trucks rusty and 
corroded. 

VERMONT—1962 

John McKenzie Packing Co., Inc.—Clean- 
up of equipment very poor and debris was 
allowed to accumulate; large cooler heavily 
encrusted with residue; tank of pork prod- 
ucts to be pickled contained product in a 
slimy condition. 

VIRGINIA—1962 

George H. Meyer Sons, Richmond, Va.— 
Construction of plant and sanitary condi- 
tions very good but no hand-washing fa- 
cilities and tool sterilizer conveniently pro- 
vided for workers opening carcasses on plat- 
form; apparently no trichina control on 
smoked pork cuts. 

Joseph McSweeney and Sons, Richmond, 
Va.—Major portion of plant old and in need 
of rehabilitation to improve sanitary condi- 
tions; some cockroaches observed in plant; 
little control on restricted additives to meat 
products. 

WEST VIRGINIA—1962 

P. E. Holz Sons Company, Charleston, W. 
Va.—Accumulation of filth around base of 
pattie-making machine and cubing ma- 
chines; no hand washing facilities for 
employes. 

WISCONSIN—1962 

Quality Packing House, Inc., New London, 
Wis.—Carcass being boned for sale and 
sausage making contaminated by manure 
and hair and condensation from dirty over- 
head structure; meat observed in dirty, blood 
encrusted boxes and rusty dirty containers. 


A SALUTE TO “DOC” MORGAN 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my great pleasure and privilege 
during my 9 years in Congress to serve 
in the Pennsylvania delegation under the 
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leadership of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
Honorable THomas E. MORGAN. 

During these 9 years, my respect, lik- 
ing, and admiration for “Doc” MORGAN 
has grown daily. As the dean of our dele- 
gation, he has carefully weighed the in- 
terests of America’s third most 
State against the needs of the Nation as 
a whole; as the chairman of a powerful 
and important committee, he has astute- 
ly balanced the interests of the United 
States with the demands of world poli- 
tics. 

All this comes naturally to “Doc” 
Morean, because, as he himself has said, 
“I came out of a political family. Like 
playing poker, politics is in my blood.” 

In yesterday's Washington, D.C., Sun- 
day Star, staff writer Benjamin Forgey 
wrote an eloquent tribute to “Doc” Mor- 
can, justly describing him as “a Con- 
gressman’s kind of Congressman,” “a 
man who conscientiously does his job,” 
a man with “no detractors, Republican 
or Democrat, in Congress,” “a consum- 
mate politician without even trying.” 

I insert Mr. Forgey’s article at this 
point in the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, and 
commend it to my colleagues as a well- 
deserved salute to my friend, “Doc” 
MORGAN : 


HoUsE FOREIGN Arrams CHamMAN Is A 
Pracrica, Man 
(By Benjamin Forgey) 

Walk into the Rayburn Building office of 
Rep. Thomas E. Morgan, D-Pa. 

Sit down, chat with “Doc” Morgan. 

The attitude is friendly and businesslike. 
Routine and unhostile. Not intellectual. 
Casual but cautious. Kind of down-home and 
very political. 

Morgan is chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. One of his long-time aides 
suggests, for some reason, that the congress- 
man is the fourth most important man in 
Washington.” 

An exaggeration, certainly. 

Nevertheless, There are numerous reasons 
why the Senate and not the House of late 
has been the source of the more (much more) 
vocal, insistent and organized opposition to 
the foreign policy of the United States. Mor- 
gan is one of the reasons. 


POLITICS AND POKER 


He is the temperamental antithesis of Sen. 
William Fulbright, his outspoken counter- 
part committee chairman in the Senate. 
There is nothing of the mayerick in Doc“ 
Morgan's blood. 

Politics, on the other hand, runs in the 
family. “I came out of a political family,” he 
remarks in a flat and steady voice. Like play- 
ing poker, politics is in my blood.” 

Politics—responsible, reasonable, traditlon- 
al, organization politics, Like most of the 
committee chairmen on the hill, Morgan is 
a product of the seniority system and the 
safe district. 

He has represented his district—Pennsyl- 
vania's 26th—-since 1944. Comprised of the 
three large counties snuggled together in the 
southwest corner of the state, the district in 
sociology, in economics and in politics is not 
unlike the craggy, mountainous counties of 
West Virginia coal country which surround it 
to the south and west. 

Morgan was born on October 13, 1906, in 
Elisworth, Pa., not far from his present home 
in Fredericktown. Except for three years 
(1930-33) at the Detroit College of Medicine 
and Surgery, he has not strayed for any 
length of time from his roots in Washington 
County. 


His father was William Morgan, a trans- 
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planted Welsh coal-miner who was active 
in the early fights to organize the United 
Mine Workers in the coal fields, Both the 
father and three brothers took a keen in- 
terest in politics local things, local of- 
fices,” Morgan comments. 

Dr. once was township commis- 
sioner in Fredericktown during the 30s, but 
for the most part he preferred to practice 
medicine and bide his time, waiting for the 


the district in Congress. 

“I wasn't too interested in local office,” 
he says. “I let it be known I was interested 
in Congress.” The opportunity came when 
he was still a relatively young man, polit- 
ically, 

In 1942 the district’s voters turned against 
their 10-year Democratic congressman, Rep, 
Charles Faddis, who had made a few too 
many anti-union votes in the House. As an 
alternative, the powerful Democratic orga- 
nization put up a man with a name, Dr. 
Robert Grant Furlong, an MP. whose broth- 
er, an admiral, was a hero in Washington 
County. 

COUNTRY DOCTOR 


“He (Furlong) wasn't too active in Con- 
gress,” Morgan says, “and the Democrats 
were dissatisfied, They knew I was interested, 
and asked me to run.” 

With this organization support, Morgan 
beat Furlong in the 1944 Democratic pri- 
mary. Since 1944, Morgan has defeated all 
comers with an average majority of some 
50,000 votes. 

Morgan, who at six-foot-two, 240 pounds, 
has the authoritative, calm air of a country 
physician, shrewdly tends to his district's 
interests. One of his ever-popular statements 
with the voters has been: “I’m for anything 
that will bring a dollar into Pennsylvania.” 
And he practices this time-sanctified preach- 
ment as head of a steering committee of 
Pennsylvania’s Democratic congressmen 
rote in Washington on statewide prob- 
ems, 

DEMOCRATIC STALWART 


On the national scene in Congress, Morgan 
takes a generally predictable stance. He's 
pro-union, and has been a stalwart in the 
New Deal-Fair Deal-New Frontier-Great So- 
ciety tradition. He gets good grades in the 
liberal vote ratings of the Americans for 
Democratic Action—a cumulative rating of 
close to 90 percent. Where he frequently dif- 
fers from textbook liberalism is on matters 
or internal security—in recent sessions sey- 
eral votes supporting the House Committee 
on un-American Activities have cost him 
liberal percentage points, 

As a committee chairman, a more solidly 
pro-administration man would be hard, if 
not impossible, to find. 

Unlike Sen. Fulbright, Morgan is in no way 
worried that the executive branch has 
usurped the constitutional functions of the 
legislative branch in foreign affairs. 

“Frankly, today there are some decisions 
of the Commander-in-Chief that simply 
couldn't wait for the deliberation of the Sen- 
ate Forelgn Relations Committee at all,” he 
says. 

Does he support the President's policies in 
Vietnam? Tes.“ Straightforward, flatout, no 
frills at all. “This war ts absolutely necessary. 
After all, we don’t want an inch of territory 
over there. This war is to stop the advance 
of international communism, it’s as plain as 
that. To me it's a cold, basic fact.” 

Does he think Congress has abdicated in 
its constitutional responsibility to declare 
war? No.“ No frills to that “no.” “You have 
these limited military operations today. You 
can't avoid them. And you've got to look at 
the reason why some of these fellows want to 
declare war. It's mostly to take care of some 
domestic problems associated with the war— 
treason, disloyalty, things like that.” 
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KNOWS THE RULES 


Morgan, obviously, does not care to use his 
position as one of the most powerful commit- 
tee chairmen in Congress to play to a larger 
public. One gets the feeling: here is a man 
who conscientiously does his job, He doesn’t 
much like the larger limelight, and doesn’t 
much like public controversy. He knows the 
rules of political give and take, and likes the 
challenge of a good trade. He plays the game 
pretty much by the rules of the established 
system, and his tolerance of apostates is pret- 
ty low. 

Of course, in addition to temperament and 
conviction, much of Morgan's distaste for 
the maneuvers of the counterpart Senate 
committee must reside in the fact that with 
Fulbright leading the opposition, the admin- 
istration’s (and Morgan’s) foreign aid bills 
have been badly damaged in recent years. 

He has been a staunch supporter of foreign 
aid, and bills issuing from his committee gen- 
erally follow administration guidelines very 
closely. 

Usually, however, the Morgan authoriza- 
tion measure is somewhat—and sometimes 
more than somewhat—cut down when the 
foreign aid appropriation measure reaches 
the House floor, and Rep. Otto Passman, D- 
La., chairman of the foreign affairs subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, leads the attack. 


A BAD YEAR 


This year, Passman was successful as never 
before. 

The administration requested a cut-down 
foreign aid bill of about $3.2 billion. Morgan’s 
committee reported out a bill authorizing 
about that much, On the floor, the House 
scaled this down to about $2.8 billion. A 
Senate-House conference further reduced the 
amount to about 82.67 billion. Then, voting 
on the appropriation measure, the House 
further cut the amount to about $2.2 billion, 
by far the lowest allotment in the history of 
the foreign aid program. 

Morgan’s reaction? No frills, “That’s just 
not enough,” he says. “Given the extra ex- 
penses, we have in Asia, and the economic 
conditions here, I suppose the aid program 
could get along on about $2.6 billion. But 
$2.2 billion, that’s much too small.” 

Morgan, the friend of foreign aid and the 
party stalwart, is a congressman's kind of 
congressman, He has no detractors. Republi- 
can or Democrat, in Congress, 

Everybody calls him “Doc.” Everybody in 
Congress, and just about everybody in his 
home district. He returns to Fredericktown 
on weekends whenever he can, to check on 
the medical practice, which is mostly the job 
of a full-time partner. 

THE TRUE HOME 

In Washington, he lives quietly with his 
wife, in an apartment in the Southeast, across 
the Anacostia. Nearby live his only daughter 
and her husband, and a 10-month-old grand- 
son whose first name is, as one might expect, 
Morgan. 

But Fredericktown is the true home. In 
1950 he was able to purchase at a county tax 
sale a 23-acre hilltop there, and his wife 
helped to design the U-shaped home with a 
spectacular view, just the touch for the boy 
who grew up in coal country, who got him- 
self educated, and who, it’s been said, is “a 
consummate politician without even trying.” 


A GREAT AND GALLANT NEWSMAN 
SIGNS “30” TO A BRILLIANT CA- 
REER 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, in my long 
career of public service, I have been priv- 
ileged to know personally many great 
newspapermen. 

One of the best, in my judgment, is my 
longtime friend, Walt Mansell, whose re- 
tirement December 2, 1967, from the 
Houston Chronicle, closed out a long and 
brilliant career. 

An able and dedicated reporter, he had 
the respect and admiration of his col- 
leagues and our whole community. In our 
great and growing community of Hous- 
ton, where we take such great pride in 
our fiercely competitive news media, the 
career of Walt Mansell will long stand as 
an example for generations of reporters 
to come. 

Walt was no stranger to the State and 
national scene, for he has covered our 
national conventions, traveled with our 
major candidates, and made endless 
friends across our country. Because many 
of my colleagues know, and share my own 
deep respect and friendship for this great 
reporter, I am taking the liberty of bring- 
ing to their attention a great story about 
a great newspaperman, at the end of a 
great career: 

A REPorTER’s EYE-VIEW OF A GREAT REPORTER: 
WALT MANSELL (RETIRED) 
(By Zarko Pranks) 

A bread and butter n retired 
Saturday and our ranks are a little lonelier 
because he’s gone. 

Walter Mansell, 65, the political writer for 
this paper, was first of all a reporter. He left 
opinion writing to the pundits. 

Along the way he seemed never to have 
forgotten the basic ingredients of a good re- 
porter: Honesty, impartiality, common 
decency and a rigid code of keeping a con- 
fidence. 

This is not, in any sense, a puff job for a 
departing colleague. If it were, Mansell 
wouldn't like it, 

The people he dealt with, big people in 
this community, state and nation, know he 
was a solid little guy they could trust to re- 
port accurately the politics of our times. 

FAIR AND ACCURATE 

Albert Bel Fay, Republican national com- 
mittee man from Texas, once wrote a letter 
to the editor of this newspaper. 

Mansell’s stories, he said, are fair and ac- 
curate. I've known Walter a long time,” he 
added, “and I still don’t know his political 
beliefs.” 

Mansell was and is a liberal Democrat, but 
that ideology belonged to him, not for con- 
veyance to his readers, 

He kept that beautiful sense of balance 
in reporting whereby even political candi- 
dates this newspaper opposed on its editorial 
page could not complain of slanted stories in 
the news columns. 

Chronicle editor Everett D. Collier says of 
Mansell: 

“Walt is a prototype of good journalism. In 
the years that I have worked side by side 
with him I have found him to be a man of 
precise journalistic integrity. Rarely have I 
seen a man who could so completely divorce 
his personal thinking from his professional 
work and achieve the degree of objectivity 
that Walt's stories always had. His career has 
not only been a contributing factor for good 
in the community, state and nation, but 
it has also set an example in journalism for 
the accomplishment of the best aims of the 
Profession.“ 
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DESK WAS CLUTTERED 


Mansell is a slight man, weighing less 
than 125 pounds, whose handwriting was a 
despair to the city desk. 

His own desk was a cluttered mass of notes, 
drawers stuffed with long ago election re- 
sults and penciled memos in his spidery 
scrawl. 

One of these days he may sit down and 
write his memoirs of the political figures 
he has known and interviewed. 

Now that he’s retired, he talked about 
his personal impressions of those figures. 

Mansell traveled with Lyndon Johnson 
during the then Senate majority leader’s 
unsuccessful campaign to win the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the presidency in 1960. 

He knows the Johnson who is “proud and 
thin-skinned” as well as the Johnson “who 
can be the most charming man in the world.” 

He recalls the great gloom and glacier 
silence prior to the announcement in a Los 
Angeles hotel room on the day Mr. Johnson 
announced he would accept the vice-presi- 
dential nomination as Kennedy’s running 
mate. 

“Sam Rayburn was horrified that John- 
son would accept the No. 2 position,” says 
Mansell. 

KENNEDY “EXCITING” 

To him the most exciting political per- 
sonality he has met was John F. Kennedy, 
the late President, whose wit and knowledge 
captivated the press corps. 

Mansell says Kennedy's appearance here 
which he covered—before the Houston Min- 
isterial Assn. was a master stroke in the 
critical issue of separation of state and re- 
ligion. 

Of Texas governors he has known: 

John Connally: “A man of natural charm 
and grace, I like him. He looks like a goy- 
ernor of Texas should look.” 

Allan Shivers: “More austere, stand-offish 
than Connally.” 

Price Daniel: “A quiet, earthy man.” 

Of the two U.S, senators from Texas: 

John Tower: “It took a while to realize 
he had ability. Perhaps because of his 
school-teacher background he had a peda- 
gogic approach to issues in his early days 
as a senator. He’s proven himself a capable 
man doing a good job for the state.” 

Ralph Yarborough: “A fairly able poli- 
tician with an unfortunate knack of putting 
his foot in his mouth at times.” 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Of Harris Country’s three U.S. representa- 
tives in Congress, he is a long time admirer 
of both Bob Casey and Robert Eckhardt. 

The public impression of Eckhardt as a 
die-hard liberal is erroneous, says Mansell; 
actually “Eckhardt is what I call a sensible 
liberal. He doesn’t believe his opponents are 
all ogres.” 

At the risk of over-emphasing the Repub- 
licans, he says, he likes the cut of George 
Bush, “intellectual and likeable, he’s the 
comer in Texas politics.” 

His all time favorite, he says, is Oscar 
Holcombe, the “old gray fox“ of politics, and 
11 times mayor of this city. 

Mansell, a one-time City Hall reporter for 
the old Houston Press and the Post before he 
came to The Chronicle in 1952, says of Hol- 
combe: 

“I've known reporters who came to City 
Hall with preconceived ideas about Hol- 
combe, They said they couldn't stand the 
man. 

LAUDS FAIRNESS 


“After thirty days Oscar completely won 
them over because of his fairness and great 
personal magnetism.” 

Mansell, author of numerous page one 
stories, has been, innocently and unwitting- 
ly, the subject of headline stories himself. 

Two years ago one day he left his home at 
2348 Goldsmith for work. He didn’t show 
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up, this man who rarely missed an assign- his news sources. In the final analysis, that’s 


ment. 

His wife, Lucille, and Chronicle editors re- 
ported the incident to police. A state-wide 
alert was for a Mansell and his car, a 
white Ford. 

Homicide detectives questioned 
Mrs. Mansell and reporters on this newspaper 
"who knew Mansell. 

She told the truth. Theirs was a good, 
solid marriage. No financial difficulties. He 
didn’t gamble except for penny-ante poker 
game on Sunday nights with two old-time 
friends. 

SOUGHT MOTIVE 


His disappearance didn’t make sense. The 
detectives, as they should have, sought a mo- 
tive. One newspaperman, in a burst of anger, 
told one detective: 

“It may be difficult for you to accept this 
but he didn’t run around on his wife, he 
didn’t gamble, he drank in moderation and 
he’s a decent man.” 

A rancher found Mansell bound and gagged 
and savagely beaten in a field 10 miles west 
of Rosenberg on Nov. 13. 

Gov. John Connally called from Austin 
und talked to Mrs. Mansell. Mayor Louie 
Welch drove to a Rosenberg hospital to see 
the reporter. 

Nearly four months later, a man named 
Lionel V. Bushway, 43, of Los Angeles, was 
arrested in Mansell's missing car by a state 
trooper in Mineral Wells. 

He told the trooper he believed he had 
killed a reporter in Houston. 

He had stumbled into Mansell's garage by 
accident, he said. He had struck the reporter 
with a hard object, possibly a sash weight, 
then trussed him up and dumped him in the 
field outside of Houston. 

He presumed Mansell was a reporter from 
the newswriter tags below the license plates. 

Mansell, after 9 days in a hospital and three 
weeks at home, recovered. His attacker drew 
a 12-year prison sentence. 

Mansell, an Ohio State University journal- 
ism graduate in 1924, had made news prior 
to his attack and kidnaping. 

A man called him at home before dawn one 
Sunday morning in 1958. 

I've killed a man and a woman and com- 
mitted rape,” the voice said. “I want to sur- 
render after I talk to you.” 

- Mansell suggested a rendezvous at The 
Chronicle Building that afternoon. The man 
never showed up. 

Mansell checked police immediately. Did 
they have any report of two murders and a 
rape? They didn’t. 

However, it wasn’t a crank call, The bodies 
of Shirley and Cliff Barnes were found within 
two days and a young man, Howard Stickney, 
Was accused and later executed for murder 
after a trial here. 

He had admitted to authorities he had tele- 
phoned Walter Mansell and considered con- 
fessing to the newsman. 


BORN IN OHIO 


Mansell, son of a Church of Christ minis- 
ter, was born in Salem, Ohio. He began his 
newspaper career as a cub reporter on the 
now defunct Buffalo Times. He worked as 
& reporter, city editor, telegraph editor in 
Akron, South Bend and back to Buffalo be- 
fore that Scripps-Howard paper folded in 
1939. He came to the Houston Press, also 
a Scripps paper, that year. 

He and his wife, Lucille, for years a school 
teacher in the Spring Branch district, have 
one daughter, Mary Kay, a media director for 
an advertising agency here. She lives with 
her parents. 

He has one sister, Kathryn Mansell, who 
retired recently after teaching English at 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y. 

He has known no other profession but the 
newspaper business. 

The story always W.s meat and potatoes to 
Mansell, whether it was politics, crime or hu- 
man interest. 

He has the respect of his colleagues and 


what really counts. 


CONGRESS ADOPTS $25,000,000 A 
YEAR PROGRAM FOR DAY-CARE 
FACILITIES FOR THE CHILDREN 
OF WORKING MOTHERS 


Mr. PUCINSKL Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a broad 
new program to provide day-care facili- 
ties for children of working mothers has 
now been adopted by Congress as part of 
the Economic Opportunity Amendments 
of 1967 (S. 2388). 

Many Members of the House and Sen- 
ate have been sponsors of bills to start 
new Federal programs for day care. The 
language included in the OEO amend- 
ments and the new authority in the 
social security amendments just passed, 
will make 1967 a banner year for serv- 
ices to children. 

Although ions may be a 
problem, it is important that the basic 
authority is now written into the anti- 
poverty law and social security 
statutes. I haye unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp three important ex- 
cerpts: First, the new language in the 
Economic Opportunity Act; second, the 
conference committee report on the new 
day-care program, and third, the Senate 
Finance Committee report on the new 
day-care language in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. 

New LANGUAGE IN THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
Acr (S. 2388) 
DAY CARE PROJECTS 

Sec. 107. (a) Title V of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding 
the following new part at the end thereof: 

“Part B—Day CARE PROJECTS 
“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

“Src. 521. The purpose of this part is to 
provide day care for children from families 
which need such assistance to become or 
remain self-sufficient or otherwise to obtain 
objectives related to the purposes of this Act, 
with particular emphasis upon enabling the 
parents or relatives of such children to 
choose to undertake or to continue basic 
education, vocational training, or gainful 
employment. 

“FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR DAY CARE PROJECTS 

“Sec, 522. (a) The Director is authorized 
to provide financial assistance to appropriate 
public agencies and private organizations te 
pay not to exceed 90 per centum of the cost 
of planning, conducting, administering, and 
evaluating projects under which children 
from low-income families or from urban and 
rural areas with large concentrations on 
proportions of low-income persons may re- 
ceive day care. Non-Federal contributions 
may be in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, 
including but not limited to plant, equip- 
ment and services. Such day care projects 
shall provide health, education, social, and 
such other supportive services as may be 
needed. Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion may be provided to employers, labor 
unions, or to joint employer-union organi- 
zations, for day care projects established at 
or in association ‘with a place of employ- 
ment or training where such projects are 
financed in major part through private funds. 
Project costs payable under this part may 
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include costs of renovation and alteration 
of physical facilities. Financial assistance 
under this section may be provided in con- 
junction with or to supplement day care 
projects under the Social Security Act or 
other relevant statutes. 

“(b) ‘The Director may require a family 
which is not a low-income family to make 
payment, in whole or in part, for the day 
care services provided under this p 
where the family’s financial condition is, or 
becomes through employment or otherwise, 
such as to make such payment appropriate. 

“(c) The Director may provide, directly 
or through contracts or other arrangements, 
technical assistance and training necessary 
for the initiation or effective operation of 
programs under this part. 

“(d) The Director and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall take all 
necessary steps to coordinate programs under 
their jurisdictions which provide day care, 
with a view to establishing, insofar as pos- 
sible, a common set of program standards 
and regulations, and mechanisms for coor- 
dination at the State and local levels. In 
approving applications for assistance under 
this part, the Director shall take Into con- 
sideration (1) the extent to which appli- 
cants show evidence of coordination and 
cooperation between their projects and other 
day care programs in the areas which they 
will serve, and (2) the extent to which un- 
employed or low-income individuals are to 
be employed, including individuals receiv- 
ing or eligible to receive assistance under 
the Social Security Act. 

e) Each project to which payments are 
made hereunder shall provide for a thor- 
ough evaluation. This evaluation shall be 
conducted by such agency or independent 
public or private organization as the Direc- 
tor shall designate, with a view to deter- 
mining, among other things, the extent to 
which the day care provided may have in- 
creased the employment of parents and rel- 
atives of the children served, the extent to 
which such day care may have reduced the 
costs of aid and services to such children, the 
extent to which such children have received 
health and educational benefits, and the ex- 
tent to which the project has been coordi- 
nated with other day care activities in the 
area served. Up to 100 per centum of the 
costs of evaluation may be paid by the Di- 
rector from funds appropriated for the pur- 
poses of carrying out this part, except that 
where such evaluation is carried on by the 
assisted agency itself, he may pay only 90 
per centum of such costs, Such evaluations, 
together with a report on the program de- 
scribed in this part, shall be included in the 
report required by section 608. 

“DURATION OF PROGRAMS 

“Spc. 523. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this part during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and the two 
succeeding fiscal years.” 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEE E REPORT on Eco- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMENDMENTS OF 1967 
(S. 2388)—EXPLANATION OF THE New DAY 
CARE PROGRAM 

DAY CARE PROJECTS 


The Senate bill, in section 107, amends 
title V of the act to add a new part B which 
provides a new day care program. There is no 
comparable provision in the existing act, but 
the House amendment authorizes the Direc- 
tor to carry out a day care program as a 
special program under section 221. The sub- 
stitute agreed upon in conference follows 
generally the Senate bill but differs in several 
particulars. Following is a description, sec- 
tion by section, of the day care provisions 
agreed to in conference: 


Section 521.—Statement of purpose 


This section states that the purpose of the 
part is to provide day care for children from 
families which need such assistance to be- 
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come or remain self-sufficient or to obtain 
objectives related to the purpose of this act. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon enabling 
the relatives of the children to undertake 
basic education, vocational training, or 
gainful employment. 

Section 522.—Financial assistance for day 

care projects 

Subsection (a) authorizes the financial 
assistance to public and private agencies and 
organizations to pay not more than 90 per- 
cent of the cost of planning, conducting, ad- 
ministering, and evaluating projects under 
which children from low-income families or 
from urban and rural areas with high con- 
centrations or proportions of low-income 
persons may receive day care. Non-Federal 
contributions may be made in cash or in 
kind. These projects will provide health, 
education, social, and such other supportive 
services as the children may need. Under this 
program, financial assistance may be pro- 
vided employers, labor unions, or joint 
employer-union organizations, for projects 
at or associated with a place of employment 
or training where such project will be fi- 
nanced in major part through private funds. 
Financial assistance under this section may 
be provided in conjunction with or to sup- 
plement day care projects under other 
statutes. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Director to 
require families which are not low-income 
families to make payments in whole or in 
part for day care services where the family’s 
financial condition is, or becomes through 
employment or otherwise, such as to make 
such payment appropriate. 


jurisdiction which provide day care so as to 

attain, if possible, a common set of program 

standards and regulations and mechanisms 
for coordination at the State and local levels. 

In approving applications for assistance to 

this part the Director is required to take 

into consideration the extent to which ap- 
plicants attain coordination and cooperation 
between their projects amd other day care 
programs in the areas they serve and the 
extent to which unemployed or low-income 
individuals are employed in carrying out the 
projects. 
Subsection (e) requires the thorough 
evaluation of each project with a view to- 
ward determining the extent to which day 
care may have increased the employment of 
parents and relatives of the children served, 
may have reduced the cost of aid and services 
to such children, the extent to which such 
children have received health and educa- 
tional benefits, and the extent to which the 
project has been coordinated with other day 
care activities. The Director may pay up to 
100 percent of the costs of such evaluations, 
except that he may pay only 90 percent of 
such costs when the agency itself carries on 
the evaluation and a report on the program 
must be included in the Director's annual 
report. 
Section 523.—Duration of programs 
This section authorizes the carrying out of 
programs under this part through fiscal year 

1970. 

SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1967 (HR. 
12080) REQUIREMENT FOR Day CARE Fa- 
CILITIES FOR CHILDREN UNDER AFDC 

(D) EMPLOYMENT AND COMPREHENSIVE SERV- 

ICE PROGRAM FOR EACH FAMILY 
Under the Social Security Act Amendments 

of 1962, an amendment was added to title IV 

requiring the State welfare agency to make a 

program for each child, identifying the serv- 
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ices needed, and then to provide the neces- 


to give attention to the children and to pro- 
vide services necessary to carry out the plans 
for the individual child. For instance, it has 
made social workers see that children are in 
school. With the emphasis in the bill on 
pians for employment of all adults, the 
prevention of births out of wedlock and 
otherwise strengthening family life, the 
committee believes that it is essential to 
broaden the requirement for the program of 
services for each child to include the entire 
family. The committee bill would require, 
therefore, that the States establish a secial 
services program for each AFDC family. Thus 
there will be a broadened emphasis to in- 
clude a recognition of the needs of all mem- 
bers of the family, including “essential per- 
sons.” 

State welfare agencies would be required 
to provide the social services determined to 
be needed for an effective work incentive 
program. Family planning services are also 
to be offered to the recipient and, in accord- 
ance with provisions in the bill, ean be ac- 
cepted or rejected in accordance with the dic- 
tates of the individual’s religion or con- 
science. The term “family services,” under the 
committee bill, is defined to include services 
to preserve, rehabilitate, reunite, or 
Strengthen the family. The term includes 
services which are specifically designed to 
assist the family members to attain or re- 
tain capability for maximum self-support 
and personal independence, 

‘The committee believes that many mothers 
of children on AFDC would like to work and 
improve the economic situation of their fam- 
ilies if they could be assured of good facilities 
in which to leave their children during work- 
ing hours. In addition to other provisions 
which will provide incentives to work and 
training, the bill would require that the State 
welfare agencies make arrangements for ade- 
quate day care facilities for the children of 
working mothers. In addition, the committee 
believes that it may be worthwhile for the 
States to work out arrangements under which 
some mothers on AFDC can care for the chil- 
dren (and get paid for it) of other AFDC 
mothers who take jobs. (The committee is 
aware that this is an idea dating back to the 
1930's, but urges the States to experiment 
with this and other methods to bring these 
families into the mainstream of American 
economic life.) The House bili contains no 
provision defining the day care arrangements 
which would be satisfactory. Under the com- 
mittee bill the day care standards applicable 
to child welfare plans {as modified by another 
provision in the committee bill) would also 
apply to the day care arrangements for AFDC 
children, 


The committee is aware that in a few States 
child welfare services are in separate organi- 
zational units from services offered through 
the unit providing services to AFDC recip- 
ients. This separation, whether it occurs on 
the State level or in the local unit of the 
welfare department, diminishes the prospect 
of the State able to concentrate the 
available help for the families that need this 
help. For this reason, the House bill provided 
that the services for each family must be 
provided by a single State and local agency 
by July 1, 1969. The committee is aware that 
there are separate State agencies in two 
States, Kentucky and Illinois, which for some 
years have been functioning successfully, The 
services of one agency includes child welfare 
services and another administers the AFDC 
program. The committee is recommending a 
modification of the bill to permit separate 
State agencies to exist under this provision, 
if they were in existence prior to July 1, 1967. 
The bill would not require the merger of 
separate local agencies responsible for these 
programs. It expects, however, that within 
the State agencies not covered by this exemp- 
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Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will bring about the closest inte- 
gration of all services for children by elimi- 
nating separate units for the different sery- 
ices thus focusing the total resources of the 
agency on the children most in need of such 
services. This can most effectively be done by 
& single organizational unit in the State 
agency dealing in an overall fashion with the 
provision of services for all children. 

Under the bill, the States would submit 
reports to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare showing the results of 
their experience with the social services 
program for each family for g and 
making possible the employment of adults 
and for strengthening family life. The Secre- 
tary, in turn, would publish his findings of 
the programs developed by the States and 
would be required to submit an annual re- 
port to the Congress (beginning not later 
than July 1, 1970) on the programs developed 
and administered by the States to carry out 
these provisions. The report would include 
such factors as the numbers of AFDC recip- 
tents referred to the work incentive pro- 
gram; the frequency with which the pro- 
grams were reviewed and revised; the extent 
to which, in the opinion of the States and 
the Secretary, the programs contributed to 
making families economically independent; 
the extent to which family planning services 
have been offered and accepted; the extent 
to which people asked to be referred to the 
work incentive program and the disposition 
of such cases; and other pertinent factors, 
information, and recommendations which 
the Congress could use in assessing the ef- 
fectiveness of these provisions. 

The committee is well aware that the 
services which the States will be required to 
furnish AFDC families will impose an addi- 
tional financial burden on the States. There- 
fore, the provisions of law relating to Fed- 
eral financial participation would be 
amended by the committee bill to provide 
75 percent Federal financial participation in 
the cost of all the services provided under 
these new requirements upon the States. In 
addition, as is provided under present law, 
75 percent Federal sharing would be avail- 
able for services for applicants and families 
that are near dependency. Provision of such 
services can help families to remain self- 
supporting. As appropriate for this purpose, 
services may be made available to those who 
need them in low-income hoods and 
among other groups that might otherwise 
include more AFDC cases. Seventy-five per- 
cent Federal would also continue 
to be available to help meet the cost of train- 
ing staff who are employed by the State or 
local agency or who are preparing for such 
employment. 

Until July 1, 1969, however, the matching 
ratio for these various services would be 
85 percent for State plans complying with 
the new requirements before that date, in 
order to encourage earlier implementation 
of these provisions in those States where 
it Is feasible. 


committee bill proposes some changes in this 
provision to take into account the need for a 


pates will be needed in great volume under 
the bill, and other specialized services not 
now available or feasible to be provided by 
the staff of the public welfare agency and 
are available elsewhere in the com- 
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munity. Services may be provided by the staff 
of the State or local agency in some part of 
the State and may be provided in other parts 
of the State by purchase. The Secretary, in 
his standards governing this aspect of the 
program, may permit purchase from other 
agencies and institutions. The basic reason 
for the exception is the variety of existing 
arrangements around the country in which 
some kinds of services are now provided, 
usually institutional services, by other than 
the State or local public welfare agency. 

The committee bill also authorizes similar 
flexibility in the purchase of services in the 
OAA, AB, and APTD programs. Provision of 
services with 75 percent Federal matching 
should be effectively available, as in the 
AFDC program, for recipients and those near 
dependency in these categories. 


NEW ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM WILL 
GIVE INCENTIVES TO PRIVATE 
EMPLOYERS TO TRAIN OR EM- 
PLOY UNEMPLOYED OR LOW- 
INCOME PERSONS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the anti- 
poverty amendments passed by Congress 
contain a new program that will have 
far-reaching effect in opening up new 
work opportunities for the disadvan- 
taged. 

Although the Senate, which origi- 
nated the new language, provided an au- 
thorization of $10 million for this pro- 
gram, the total authorization for work 
and training programs of which the in- 
centive program is a part was reduced 
from $567 million to $476 million. This 
may prevent the incentive program from 
reaching full funding in its first year, 
but should not prevent immediate plan- 
ning and arranging to put the program 
into effect as quickly as possible. 

The new program as it appears in S. 
2388, and the explanation in the con- 
ference committee report and the Sen- 
ate committee report follow: 

QUOTATION From ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 
ELIGIBLE ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 123. (a) The Director may provide 
financial assistance in urban and rural areas 
for comprehensive work and training pro- 
grams or components of such programs, in- 
cluding the following: 

(8) programs to provide incentives to pri- 
vate employers, other than nonprofit orga- 
nizations, to train or employ unemployed or 
low-income persons, including arrange- 
ments by direct contract, reimbursements to 
employers for a limited period when an em- 
ployee might not be fully productive, pay- 
ment for on-the-job counseling and other 
supportive services, payment of all or part of 
employer costs of sending recruiters into 
urban and rural areas of high concentra- 
tions or proportions of unemployed or low- 
Income persons, and payments to permit 
employers to provide employees resident in 
such areas with transportation to and from 
work or to reimburse such employees for 
such transportation: Provided, That in mak- 
ing such reimbursements to employers the 
Director shall assure that the wages paid any 
employee shall not be less than the mini- 
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mum wage which would be applicable to em- 
ployment under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 if section 6 of such Act applied 
to the employee and he was not exempt under 
section 13 thereof; and 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE REPORT (S. 2388) 
Section 123.—Eligible activities 


The House amendment provides that con- 
centrated work and training programs shall 
be carried on, not only in urban and rural 
areas having large concentrations or propor- 
tions of low income, unemployed persons, 
but also in those rural areas having substan- 
tial outmigration to urban areas. The Senate 
bill-does not contain this provision. The 
Senate recedes. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment provide for programs to provide incen- 
tives to private employers, other than non- 
profit organizations, to train or employ un- 
employed or low income persons, Among the 
incentives permitted by the Senate bill are 
reimbursements to employers for a limited 
period when an employee might not be fully 
productive. Under the House amendment re- 
imbursements are limited to reimbursements 
for unusual training costs for such a period. 
The House recedes; however, the conferees 
expect that appropriate regulations will be 
issued to safeguard against abuses of any of 
these incentive programs, including but not 
limited to safeguards against the use of such 
incentives by any employer in order to trans- 
fer any enterprise from one area to another 
and safeguards designed to prevent the incen- 
tives from being used as a subsidy for normal 
operations. The incentive program should, 
to the maximum extent feasible, contribute 
to the occupational development and upward 
mobility of individual participants. It is not 
intended that these programs should pro- 
vide assistance which would be supportive of 
firms or industries which have high rates of 
turnover of labor because of low wages, sea- 
sonality, or other factors, or which would 
lead to displacement of their currently em- 
ployed work force by persons newly trained 
through these programs. Nor is it intended 
that the various incentive programs under 
this act lead to the disruption of an indus- 
try's existing patterns of competition or 
stimulate labor turnover by encouraging re- 
placement of the existing work force by newly 
trained workers. It would not be in keeping 
with the purposes of this provision, as it is 
not in keeping with the purposes of the 
MDTA, to make available financial assistance 
or other incentives for work, training and 
related programs for industries which are 
highly mobile, labor intensive, and vigor- 
ously competitive on a national basis, which 
have high labor turnover, and in which the 
prior possession of a specific skill or training 
is not typically a prerequisite for employ- 
ment. In order to prevent abuse it is expected 
that appropriate administrative steps shall 
be taken to assure that reimbursements paid 
to an employer under section 123(a) (8) 
should cover only such costs as are incurred 
because the particular worker or workers are 
not able to perform on the job in the manner 
the employer previously expected of his new 
hires for the same or a similar occupation. 

SENATE COMMITTEE REPORT (S. 2388) 

A new eligible activity is the provision of 
incentives to private employers other than 
nonprofit organizations to hire and train un- 
employed or low-income persons (sec. 123(a) 
(8)). The committee feels, based on reports 
which it has received, that in many cases 
the incentives and reimbursements to private 
employers under existing programs are in- 
adequate to induce such employers to hire 
and train on-the-job unemployed and se- 
verely disadvantaged individuals. A variety 
of such new incentives should be made avail- 
able to induce the private sector to take a 
greater role in the employment and training 
of such persons. These incentives might take 
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the form of reimbursements to employers for 
a limited period when an employee might not 
be fully productive, However, wages shall be 
paid only by the employer and must be not 
less than the Federal minimum wage. Pay- 
ments may be made to employers for on-the- 
job counseling and other supportive services, 
and for recruitment in areas with high con- 
centrations or proportions of unemployed or 
low-income persons. Employers may also be 
given financial assistance to enable them to 
provide transportation assistance to em- 
ployees, particularly when the low-income 
areas are a considerable distance from the 
place of employment. The committee in- 
creased the requested authorization for title 
I part B by $10 million to assure funds for 
this special incentive program and feels that 
at least $15 million should be allocated for 
these purposes in fiscal year 1968. 

The committee expects that appropriate 
regulations will be issued to safeguard against 
abuses of any of these incentive programs, 
including but not limited to safeguards 
against the use of such incentives by any 
employer in order to transfer any enterprise 
from one area to another and safeguards 
designed to prevent the incentives from being 
used as a subsidy for normal operations. The 
incentive program should, to the maximum 
extent feasible, contribute to the occupa- 
tional development and upward mobility of 
individual participants. 


AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA—MIS- 
SION OF AMBASSADOR CLARK 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, sometime 
next month, Ambassador Edward Clark 
will return from Australia completing 
one of the most successful missions ever 
accomplished in that country by a mem- 
ber of our diplomatic corps. 

“Mr. Ed” and his lovely wife Anne 
have been in Australia for over 2 years, 
now, and I believe there is little ques- 
tion as to the impression and good will 
they have established. 

They have won the hearts of our Aus- 
tralian friends, and the feelings ex- 
pressed on the news of their departure 
strike true cords of regret. 

Mr. Speaker, as an example of the kind 
of ministry the Clarks have carried 
abroad for the United States, I ask per- 
mission at this point in the Recorp to 
insert a speech by Mrs. Clark to the Aus- 
tralian-American Association in Mel- 
borne in November, shortly after the 
announcement of their departure. 

Also, I would like to have reprinted 
several of the many editorials giving an 
Australian view of the work done by 
the Clarks. I believe that you, as I, will 
feel a sense of pride in knowing that 
these two people have given so enthusi- 
astically and unselfishly in their work. 
AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA: TwO COUNTRIES WE 

JOIN In LOVING 
(Remarks by Mrs. Edward Clark before a 
luncheon of the Australian-American As- 

sociation in Melbourne, November 21, 1967) 

Madame Chairman, Fellow Australians 
and Fellow Americans: As I look around I see 
so many of the faces that have made my stay 
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in Australia so happy and serene. I tell 
everyone at home, when I visit the United 
States, that Australia is the ideal post—cer- 
tainly for the kind of American system that 
my husband represents and that I, in a small 
way, try to support. 

Three things stand out, We have had no 

 barrier—even our Southern ac- 
cents have been understood here. In fact, 
some of my Aussie friends say “Good 
mawnin’, you all”, to us now. We have had 
no health problems—never felt better in our 
lives, When American visitors are slightly in- 
convenienced by your strict quarantines, they 
must also be thankful that a ten-day visit 
is not spoilt by spending half of it coping 
with some indigenous ailment as frequently 
happens in the western half of the Southern 
Hemisphere, and that they don't take home 
with them some parasitic pest that might 
take years of battling. The only time I really 
raised a voice of complaint was about the 
Bird of Paradise plumes from New Guinea. 
The authorities were adamant, and they now 
grace the museum in Port Moresby. 

I solved the dog problem by acquiring a 
Silky here, He bears the auspicious name of 
“Happy”. I got him on New Tear's Day, so 
he’s a Happy New Year dog. I plan to take 
him home to perpetuate his breed in the 
United States. In fact, Silkies have become 
my chief export, I have sent half a dozen 
home to various friends, and I am glad to 
report that they are making a good adjust- 
ment as immigrants, I noted that a Silky won 
“Best in Show” at a large dog show in 
America recently. And because they are such 
charming pets, I predict that soon they will 
be one of our very popular breeds. Zsa Zsa 
Gabor is a Silky owner. 

Lastly, the quality that makes serving in 
Australia so delightful is the absence of 
hostile attitudes—nobody treats us like Ugly 
Americans. I am told that in many places 
the natives ape American ways, even some 
of our less attractive customs like tight blue 
jeans and chewing gum, but nonetheless hiss 
and spit and jeer at us. Australians certainly 
appear to like us. However, I must say now 
that your standards of manners and courtesy 
are so high that we would never guess if 
you did not. I have never encountered a bit 
of rudeness or lack of consideration any- 
where. 

On our last trip from the United States, 
we changed to a Qantas flight in Honolulu. 
I was immediately struck by the charm, cour- 
tesy and thoughtfulness of all the Qantas 
people. You should be very proud of them, 
tor they are truly ambassadors of goodwill. 

I stayed in the United States for two 
months. It was my private holiday away from 
official things, parties and dinners. I visited 
with my mother, She will be 91 on December 
3 and is extremely alert and physically ac- 
tive. She still sews on the sewing machine, 
gardens enthusiastically, and goes to church 
twice a week. 

My daughter—who is the light of our 
lives—has four children. The girls are 9, 10 
and 11 years old; and the boy—she calls him 
her “little miracle in the crib”—1is one year 
old. He was born during the President's visit 
to Australia. 

I planted pomegranates and iris at my lit- 
tle house in East Texas, and a gum tree. We 
harvested the first pecan nuts from the pecan 
trees while I was there, and gathered pine 
cones for kindling next winter's fires. 

The season was lovely. It was glorious 
autumn in the Virginia countryside around 
Washington. The leaves were turning yellow 
and red. In East Texas, where I have my 
little house, we don't see as much change in 
seasons because the trees are all pines. In 
fact, my husband frequently says he is not a 
rancher, but a “tree farmer.” We harvest the 
pines regularly, every few years, sometimes 
for pulp wood to manufacture paper, and 
sometimes for sawn timber. 

The dogwood trees make particularly 
beautiful red leaves, It is one of my little 
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jokes that in Australia the dogwood is the 
American national flower and Thanksgiving 
is our national holiday. Were I there now 
one of my duties would be to decorate the 
Church for Thanksgiving—it’s a harvest fes- 
tival and we load the altar with the fruit of 
the field—pumpkins, and squash, and per- 
simmons, and apples, and corn and grapes 
which we later distribute to needy families. 
My first year in Australia I received a letter 
from my altar guild asking me to send some- 
thing from Australia for the decoration. The 
only thing that could travel was a box of 
your beautiful dried flowers which blended 
with the fruit and vegetables. They were 
sensational—I received a number of letters 
about them and many friends took the trou- 
ble to make snap shots and slides to send me. 

In the northern part of the U.S. they 
sometimes have snow but in my region—the 
south—a crisp cool day for the football 
games is the most we can hope for. One of 
my friends says it is her fayorite holiday— 
she doesn’t have to buy anybody a present— 
or even a new hat for herself—just cook din- 
ner. Mine would be a mid-day meal—seryed 
early for the football fans’ convenience. If 
we don't go, we want to at least watch it on 
television. Because of an expandable com- 
pany we no longer spread the table with da- 
mask, we have a buffet—with turkey and 
ham—sweet potatoes with marshmallows 
and brandy—corn bread stuffing, squash or 
turnips, grapefruit salad with poppy seed 
dressing, inevitably cranberry sauce—and 
perhaps peach pickle too, and hot rolls, and 
for dessert maybe ambrosia—a combination 
of oranges, pineapple and coconut—or 
brownies. The day after Thanksgiving we 
start Christmas shopping and by the first 
week in December we have a wreath on the 
door. All too soon, my quiet little family 
time was over. 

Of course, when my husband, the Ambas- 
sador, arrived for two weeks, pandemonium 
broke. We spent a family evening at the 
White House with the President and Mrs. 
Johnson, Lynda and her fiance, Chuck, were 
there. And we were able to personally present 
her with the kangaroo coat that we had made 
especially for her wedding present. She loved 
it. Chuck is a wholesome young American 
and Lynda's parents were thoroughly pleased 
with her choice. We had corn muffins and 
peach preserves from the Ranch for dinner. 

When Mrs. Johnson came to Texas the fol- 
lowing week to receive an honorary degree 
from my husband’s old college—Southwest- 
ern University at Georgetown, Texas—and I 
must say there was not a demonstrator or a 
peacenik visible—I saw Luci and her young 
husband, Pat, and their fat blonde cherub, 
whom the President says looks just like 
Winston Churchill. My husband opened the 
Mertz Collection of Australian Art at the 
University of ‘Texas—500 invited guests 
showed up at four o’clock on a mid-week 
afternoon and the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity said that earlier in the day 2,000 students 
had trooped through the galleries to see it. 
Such is the impact that Australia is having 
in the United States. Say the word and you 
can get up a crowd. 

The University of Texas is now in excess 
of thirty thousand students. It has grown 
tremendously in my absence. It is the sixth 
largest campus in the U.S. I guess there must 
be some of those horrible people around that 
I read of in the papers, but in the several 
weeks that I was on campus daily, I never 
saw a one. The boys had neatly trimmed hair 
and the girls were adorably shiny and fresh. 

Tve talked a lot and I certainly haven't 
said anything very profound—but I am no 
official spokesman. Someway I didn’t think 
you invited me to talk about all the grim 
problems that fill the newspaper and maga- 
zines today, so my theme has been just fem- 
inine chatter about the two countries we join 
in loving. It is obvious that I don't find much 
wrong with either of them. 
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To the complainers and critics of either 
of my beloved countries, I hurl in their teeth 
the all-comprehensive phrase which I’ve 
learned here in Australia—“Oh, she'll be 
right!” 

NOVEMBER 23, 1967. 


[From the Australian, November 15, 1967] 
A RARE Sort oF AMBASSADOR 

Mr. Ed Clark is not an ambassador in the 
usual mould. His first impact startled and 
probably bewildered as many Australians in 
officialdom as in the general public. But the 
confirmation of Mr. Clark’s resignation from 
February 1 will be received with genuine 
regret only two years later. 

Mr. Clark has done a great deal in a short 
time to explode the spurious mystique of 
diplomatists necessarily operating in a man- 
ner beyond the sight and understanding of 
the public. He has proved himself a shrewd 
and perceptive, big-thinking and big-hearted 
representative of the American President 
with a distinctive empathy toward Australia. 

Two other things should be recalled: Mr. 
Clark arrived in Australia after an inexplic- 
able and unconsclonably long period in 
which there was no American Ambassador in 
Australia and he has had direct and 
access to the American President at a time 
when such a level of communication was 
invaluable. 

It is not in Australia’s province to suggest 
that only another close friend and confidant 
of President Johnson is equipped to succeed 
Mr, Clark. But it is proper and necessary to 
point out that the delay last time was as 
damaging as it was hard to justify and that 
in the present state of Australian-American 
relations an ambassador without access to 
the President is hamstrung, whateyer his 
qualities, 


[From the Adelaide Advertiser, Nov. 18, 1967] 
THE FRIENDLY DIPLOMAT 


Mr. Ed. Clark came to Australia as Amer- 
ican Ambassador two years ago because he 
was one of President Johnson's closest 
friends, When he returns home he will be as 
closely one of ours. He came here not only 
as a very new Ambassador; he was for every 
Australian who met him a new experience. 
The Texan drawl, the complete absence of 
side, the consuming friendliness of the man, 
even the talkativeness that earned him the 
name of Mr. Ed—he seemed too good to be 
true. 

In fact, in his chosen field of diplomacy by 
friendship—the only one he knew originally— 
he has been a superlatively good ambassador. 
Behind the drawl and the handshake and 
the endless stories there is a shrewd- 
ness and an intense dedication, He worked 
hard at a peculiarly difficult time, and there 
can be no better tribute to his success than 
to say that no departing ambassador has ever 
been missed as he will be when he goes. 


From the Sydney Daily Telegraph, Nov. 17, 
1967] 


“Mr. Ep” 

Ed Clark, the big friendly Texan who has 
been American Ambassador for the last two 
years, is going home next February. 

During those two years, Mr. Ed” travelled 
360,000 miles, endeared himself to many 
thousands and probably saw more of this 
country close up than most Australians. 

In the same time he has been directly 
responsible for a huge amount of new Ameri- 
can investment in Australia. 

Ed Clark has been a great ambassador for 
the U.S. in Australia—and he will be a great 
1 for Australia in the United 

tates. 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
consent that the gentleman 
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from Virginia [Mr. Assirt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand from reports in the news media 
that Stokely Carmichael is returning to 
the United States. In my opinion, he has 
rendered a great disservice to America, 
to the members of the armed services in 
Vietnam, and to peace and good order 
generally. In addition, I believe he is 
guilty of treason because of his actions 
in rendering aid and comfort to the 
enemy in time of war. 

It is reported that the administration 
is uncertain as to what action, if any, will 
be taken against Carmichael for his 
violent outbursts and actions overseas. 
Seldom in our national history has there 
been a more flagrant example of treach- 
ery on the part of an American against 
his country. It is doubtful if there has 
ever been a case where anyone has gained 
wider publicity for attacks against his 
government than has this apostle of hate 
and disorder. 

Carmichael’s words have been wel- 
comed by the Communists and anti- 
American nations in various parts of the 
world. In many instances his attacks 
have been far more vicious than any 
which have come from our bitterest ene- 
mies. He has assailed our institutions, 
ridiculed and vilified the President, 
spread lies and misrepresentations and 
done everything within the bounds of 
treason which can be conceived. With 
words he has assaulted our democracy, 
assailed our leaders and done more to 
undercut our country’s standing abroad 
than any single individual in our time. 
Obviously his actions and statements 
have been relished by the foreign press, 
much of which is anti-American. He has 
been courted by foreign governments, 
which are opposed to the United States, 
because such statements by an American 
citizen against his own country are more 
damaging than anything the enemy 
might do on their own. 

It is utterly ridiculous that while 
American boys are dying in Vietnam in 
defense of freedom, one individual of 
questionable loyalty can go about the 
world denouncing his Government, 
especially when the self-styled spokes- 
man has never served a day in the Armed 
Forces. He bitterly denounces the demo- 
cratic system which ironically stretches 
every point to sanction what he says. His 
nate and venom pours from a warped 
sense of justice and dignity of the indi- 
vidual. He is so busy tearing down that 
he ignores the fact that he has made 
little contribution to building anything 
‘except a place for himself among the 
architects of treason. 

I call upon the Attorney General of 
the United States of America and the 
Justice Department to take prompt and 
swift action to bring Stokely Carmichael 
before the proper court and prosecute 
him vigorously for the crime of trea- 
son. It is high time officials of the Fed- 
eral Government stop coddling criminals 
and do their utmost to enforce the laws 
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of the land, particularly as to those peo- 
ple who are continually harrassing our 
law-abiding citizens, downgrading 
America and playing footsies with our 
enemies in an endeavor to weaken Amer- 
ica and to assist and aid known enemies 
who are shooting down American boys in 
Vietnam. 

Talk about revoking Carmichael’s 
passport is tommyrot and amounts to 
nothing. What we need is for the public 
officials who are charged with enforce- 
ment of the law to take a firm and vigor- 
ous stand for the ordinary people of 
America. The only way we can maintain 
law and order is to let the lawless ele- 
ment know they are going to be pros- 
ecuted vigorously, swiftly, and justly; 
bring them before the proper courts; let 
the judges and juries decide their guilt 
or innocence and mete out to the guilty 
penalties in keeping with the crime com- 
mitted and to such an extent that it will 
deter others from committing criminal 
acts and bring some semblance of peace 
and order to America. 

Heretofore, there has been no vigorous 
prosecution of the guilty and swift jus- 
tice meted out but rather we see people 
in high places trying to excuse the crim- 
inal element and thus contribute to law- 
lessness, disregard and disrespect for the 
honest, law-abiding citizen. We must call 
a halt to this trend and it can only be 
done by determination on the part of the 
entire leadership to stamp out crime and 
do whatever is necessary to keep law and 
order. I cannot think of a better place 
to start than with Stokely Carmichael 
who, in my opinion, is guilty of treason 
and should be prosecuted accordingly. 


HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson offered the 90th Congress a 
challenge to help improve the health of 
Americans in his message of February 
28. He unfolded a four-point program 
to expand our knowledge of disease and 
our research and development of better 
ways to deliver health care to every 
American; to build our health resources, 
by stepped-up training of health workers 
and by improved planning of health fa- 
cilities; to remove barriers to good medi- 
cal care for those who most need care; 
and to strengthen our partnership for 
health program by encouraging regional, 
State, and local efforts—public and pri- 
vate—to develop comprehensive pro- 
grams serving all of our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, it is encouraging to note 
that the Congress so far has enacted 
three major health bills, and also has 
approved numerous other acts with 
health implications. 

Only a few days ago, the President 
signed H.R. 6418, now Public Law 90- 
174, which extends for 3 years the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act program and 
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planning grants, as well as aid to com- 
munities needing to upgrade existing 
hospitals and to provide for licensing of 
clinical laboratories operating on an in- 
terstate basis. A floor amendment to the 
act in the House provided for a rat-con- 
trol program, which is essential to a 
sound public health program. Mr. 
Speaker, we all recall the spectacle in 
this Chamber on July 20, when the orig- 
inal Rat Extermination Act, H.R. 11000, 
was laughed down without regard to its 
merits. Many of those who enjoyed a 
good laugh at the expense of the poor 
who are unable to live outside rat-in- 
fested areas came to their senses on Sep- 
tember 19 and voted in favor of this 
amendment. 

The Partnership for Health Act pro- 
vides a total of $589 million in various 
classes of grants for the next 3 fiscal 
years, ending in June 1971. 

The President recently signed into law 
H.R. 6430, the Mental Retardation Act 
Amendments of 1967, to extend President 
Kennedy’s forward-looking program 
originally passed in 1963. The new law— 
Public Law 90-170—extends the mental 
retardation facilities construction pro- 
gram for 3 years and provides the first 
grants for meeting costs of technical and 
professional personnel in centers for 
mentally retarded persons. The act pro- 
vides a total of $281 million. 

The Mental Health Amendments of 
1967—Public Law 90-31—provided for a 
3-year extension of matching grants for 
the 1963 program of construction assist- 
ance for community mental health cen- 
ters, and a 2-year extension of the grants 
program for helping these community 
centers meet their initial staffing costs. 
Funds authorized for the program under 
this act total $238 million. 

Mr. Speaker, the President also pro- 
posed a program for expanded biomedical 
research, an International Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Health Sciences, in- 
creased funds for training of health pro- 
fessions personnel, and establishment of 
a National Institute for the Deaf and 
Blind. I hope this Congress in the sec- 
ond session will see fit to act on these 
other sound health proposals. 

Other legislation, either passed into 
law or in process, dealing with health, 
include— 

Air Quality Act of 1967—Public Law 
90-148—to strengthen Federal powers to 
control air pollution, a serious public 
health problem connected with our in- 
dustrial society. The act authorizes $428 
million in fiscal years 1968 to 1970, of 
which $125 million will be for research. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is directed to set and enforce air 
pollution control standards. 

Wholesome Meat Act of 1967, sent to 
the President for signature December 6, 
which will strengthen inspection proce- 
dures of intrastate meat sales, require 
States to have inspection procedures at 
least equal to Federal regulations, and 
provide Federal aid to States wishing to 
upgrade their meat inspection procedure. 

Social Security Amendments of 1967— 
H.R. 12080—approved by the conferees 
December 7, which provides for medicare, 
medicaid, public welfare, child health 
and related services, in addition to in- 
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creases in retirement, survivor, and dis- 
ability benefits. 

Economic Opportunity Act Amend- 
ments—S. 2388—cleared for the Presi- 
dent December 11, which includes 
authorization for continuing of neigh- 
borhood health centers and comprehen- 
sive health services and other health 
programs for low-income families. 

Appalachian Regional Development 
Act of 1967—Public Law 90-103—which 
continues the demonstration, operating 
and construction grants program in the 
health area as provided in the 1965 act. 
Some 380 counties in 13 States, from 
Mississippi to New York, are eligible for 
aid under this development program. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been intro- 
duced several other health-connected 
measures, which I hope will be considered 
during the second session. They include— 

Medical Device and Safety Act—H.R. 
10726—to require approval for safety by 
the Food and Drug Administration of 
therapeutic devices. Items to be subject 
to approval would be artificial organs 
used on or in the body, bone pins, X-ray 
machines, and diathermy equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is encouraging that 
this Congress has seen fit to enact these 
health programs, continuing the work of 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. In an 
ever-growing population, the only choice 
for the Congress is to keep supporting 
upgraded health programs. 


VETERAN LEADERS SUPPORT 
VIETNAM FIGHTING MEN 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Teacue] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
my office has been flooded with mail from 
all over the United States urging my sup- 
port for the policies of this Government 
and for our fighting men in Vietnam. 

A new emergence of patriotism is evi- 
dent in all this mail. Otis F. Mattox, of 
Lincoln, Nebr., wrote me recently: 

I cannot see how our best interest can be 
served and not be there (Vietnam). I feel 
that way in spite of the fact that I have only 
one son, who will be eighteen years of age this 
coming December 31, 1967. I am a veteran 
of World War II. served in Europe for a year 
and a half in General Patton’s 3d Army. I 
am sure that I hate war as much as anyone 
can. I am sure that the majority of the 
American public is in support of the govern- 
ment position there, but the noisy minority 
is getting the publicity because the rest of us 


are not saying anything, nor are we trying 
hard enough to offset what they are saying 
and doing. 


Louis T. Kricker of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
summed up his feelings by saying: 

I feel that were we not now involved in 
this war in Vietnam, all that we people of 
the Spanish American War, World War I 
and II, and Korea, and now Vietnam, would 
have fought for nothing, and our liberty for 
which so many have fought, died and bled, 
will have disappeared. - 
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William R. Morgan, of Clayton, N. 
Mex., wrote me: 

I am fully in support of our government’s 
decision in Vietnam. I see this as you do 
(that) all Americans should support our 
fighting men in Vietnam to victory. 


James R. Smith, commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars post in Mc- 
Pherson, Kans., writes: 

I want to assure you and our government 
that Fred E. Ellis Post 2715, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, is behind the fighting men 
wholeheartedly. We are real proud of our 
fighting men in Vietnam and all over the 
world. We are also proud of our freedom, our 
country, our heritage and our Americanism 
Week in our city. 


From Robert C. MacMillan, com- 
mander of the Amvets, Middletown, 
Md., came this letter: 

At our regular meeting, Valley Memorial 
Amvet Post No. 9 of Middletown, Maryland, 
went on record as supporting the President 
and our fighting men in Vietnam on holding 
the line against the Communist aggression 
in that area. 

We further deplore the actions of some 
Americans in their demonstrations against 
the war in Viet-Nam. It is very discouraging 
to us to see and read of draft card burners 
and other dissenters aiding and abetting the 
enemy, while thousands of our men are being 
wounded and hundreds more dying each 
month so that we may continue in the heri- 
tage that we have all fought to preserve. 

It is high time all Americans get behind 
the President and our fighting men, and show 
the rest of the world that we have a united 
front against Communist aggression any 
place in the world. 


SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1967—_CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MILLS submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H.R. 
12080) to amend the Social Security Act, 
and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Harsua (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for 10 days, on account of 
illness. 

Mr. McCuttocu (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. HENDERSON (at the request of Mr. 
Lennon), for today, on account of death 
of mother. 

Mr. ASPINALL for Tuesday, December 
12, 1967, on account of official business. 

Mr. Nichols (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mrs. HECKLER Of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for the 
tng of December 11, on account of in- 

ury. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Watkins), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
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Pucrinsk1), for 30 minutes, on Decem- 
ber 12, 1967; to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Manon to revise and extend his 
remarks, and include tables and extra- 
neous material during the conference re- 
port on House Joint Resolution 888 to- 
day. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Warxtns) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. O’KonskI. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 

Mr. Horton. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mrs. May. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Puctnskr) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Stuckey in two instances. 

Mr. IRWIN. 

Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida. 

Mr. Epwarps of Louisiana. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. BROOKS. 


SENATE BILLS AND A CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S.51 An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Merlin division, Rogue River Basin 
project, Oregon, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 172. An act for the relief of Mrs. Daisy 
G. Merritt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 265. An act for the relief of Manuel Pe 
Benito Supnet; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 909. An act for the relief of Paul L., 
Margaret and Josephine Kirsteatter; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 989. An act to provide improved judicial 
machinery for the selection of Federal juries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1052. An act for the relief of Nicholas S. 
Cvetan, U.S. Air Force (retired); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1212. An act for the relief of John L. 
Dean; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1247. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia to fix and 
collect rents for the occupancy of space in, 
on, under, or over the streets of the District 
of Columbia, to authorize the closing of un- 
used or unsafe vaults under such streets and 
the correction of dangerous conditions of 
vaults in or vault openings on public spaces, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S.1999. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public Education Act; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2018. An act for the relief of Wong Wah 
Sin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2104. An act for the relief of Irva G. 
Franger; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2118. An act for the relief of Dr. Joseph 
eee to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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S. 2132. An act for the relief of Dr. Robert 
L. Cespedes; to the Commitee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
S. 2149. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose J. 
Guijarro; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2249. An act for the relief of Dr. Mario 
G. Mendez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2318. An act for the relief of Kelley 
Michelle Auerbach; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2380. An act for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Jose Villa-Campos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2403. An act for the relef of Dr. 
Teobaldo Cuervo- Castillo; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2404. An act ‘or the relief of Dr. Heri- 
berto Jose Hernandez-Suarez; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2477. An act for the relief of Dr. Fang 
Luke Chin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2488. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Agustin Pereira-Valdes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2489. An act for the relief of Dr. Jesus 
Jose Eduardo Garcia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2492. An act for the relief of Leonardo E. 
Arteaga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2495. An act for the relief of Dr. Jesus 
Ortiz Ricote; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. Con. Res. 43. Concurrent resolution to 
officially recognize the 150th anniversary of 
the admission of the State of Illinois to the 
Union; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 6111. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Judicial Center, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12121. An act to amend the act of 
September 19, 1964 (78 Stat. 983), establish- 
ing the Public Land Law Review Commission, 
and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 830. An act to prohibit age discrimina- 
tion in employment; 

S. 1785. An act to improve certain benefits 
for employees who serve in high-risk situa- 
tions, and for other purposes; 

S. 2126. An act to amend the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965; and 

S. 2247. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to increase the Federal 
ship mortgage insurance available in the case 
of certain oceangoing tugs and barges. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, December 12, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1270. A letter from the Acting Director of 
Civil Defense, Department of the Army, 
transmitting the report on property acquisi- 
tions of emergency supplies and equipment 
during the quarter ending September 30, 
1967, pursuant to the provisions of subsec- 
tion 201(h) of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1271. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting a report of increased 
working estimate with respect to the con- 
struction project undertaken for the Air Na- 
tional Guard at Dobbins Air Force Base, 
Ga., pursuant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 
2233a(1), and pursuant to the authority 
delegated by the Secretary of Defense; to 
the Committeee on Armed Services. 

1272. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting the annual report 
relative to disposition of foreign excess per- 
sonal property located in areas outside of the 
United States, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands during fiscal year 1967, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 81-152; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1273. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of potential economies and improve- 
ments in service through modernization of 
the postal field service, Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

1274. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a re- 
port on an individual case involving suspen- 
sion of deportation, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 244(a)(1) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee of the Judiciary. 

1275. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States by authorizing the Secretary of 
State to restrict the travel of citizens and 
nationals of the United States where un- 
restricted travel would seriously impair the 
conduct of foreign affairs, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1276. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 6, 1967, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a letter report on North Fork 
Republican River at Wray, Colo., requested 
by resolutions of the Committees on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, adopted January 19 and February 
17, 1950; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1277. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report listing certain re- 
quired information with respect to contracts 
negotiated by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration through June 30, 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2304 
(e); to the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of December 7, 
1967, the following reports were filed on 
December.8, 1967: 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 8581. A bill to amend sec- 
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tion 11-841(b) of the District of Columbia 
Code which relates to the sales price for the 
reports of the opinions of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1014). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 14330. A bill to provide 
a comprehensive program for the control of 
drunkenness and the prevention and treat- 
ment of alcoholism in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1015). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of December 
6, 1967, the following reports were filed 
on December 8, 1967: 

Mr. RIVERS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 6167. An act to authorize the extension 
of certain naval vessel loans now in existence 
and a new loan, and for other purpose (Rept. 
No. 1016). Ordered to be printed, 

Mr. RIVERS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 18510. An act to increase the basic pay 
for members of the uniformed services, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1017). Ordered 
to be printed. 
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Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees and conferees were delivered 
to the Clerk for printing and reference 
to the „proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee of conference; 
H.R. — An act to prohibit certain banks 
and savings and loan associations from fos- 
tering or participating in gambling activ- 
ities (Rept. No. 1018). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 10564. A bill to amend section 2(3), 
section 8c(2), and section 8c(6)(I) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1019). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 8. 
852. An act to amend section 32 (e) of title 
III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
as amended, to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to furnish financial assistance in 
carrying out plans for works of improve- 
ment for land conservation and utilization, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1020). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. S. 
1722, An act to amend the wheat acreage al- 
lotment provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended (Rept. No. 
1021). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee of conference. S. 
889. An act to designate the San Rafael Wil- 
derness, Los Padres National Forest, in the 
State of California (Rept. No. 1029). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. H.R. 
12080. An act to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide an increase in benefits under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to provide benefits for addi- 
tional categories of individuals, to improve 
the public assistance program and programs 
relating to the welfare and health of chil- 
dren, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1030). Ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 


for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4370. A bill for the relief of Sandy Kyria- 
coula Georgopoulos and Anthony Georgo- 
poulos; with amendment (Rept. No. 1022). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R, 4544. A bill for the relief of Giovanna 
Ingui Dallara (Rept. No. 1023). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4976. A bill for the relief of Theofane 
Spirou Koukos (Rept. No. 1024). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, H.R. 10397. A bill for the relief of 
Nguyen Van Be (James Be Roellig); with 
amendment (Rept. No, 1025). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11287. A bill for the relief of Amir U. 
Khan (Rept. No. 1026), Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 13301. A bill to confer U.S. citizenship 
posthumously upon Pfc. John R. Aneli (Rept. 
No. 1027). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, MacGREGOR: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 12420. A bill for the relief of 
Nguyen Van Hue; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1028). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 14856. A bill to amend the act of 
March 4, 1909, as amended, to obtain infor- 
mation for agricultural estimates from 
county extension agents; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 14357. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for low- and moderate-income 
families, and to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing and urban development; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 14358. A bill to amend the Anadro- 
mous Fish Conservation Act of October 30, 
1965, relating to the conservation and en- 
hancement of the Nation’s anadromous fish- 
ing resources, to encourage certain joint re- 
search and development projects, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, EILBERG: 

H.R. 14359. A bill to provide criminal 
penalties for the introduction, or manufac- 
ture for introduction, into interstate com- 
merce of master keys for motor vehicles, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 14360. A bill to amend the Anadro- 
mous Fish Conservation Act of October 30, 
1965, relating to the conservation and en- 
hancement of the Nation’s anadromous fish- 
ing resources, to encourage certain joint re- 
search and development projects, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McDONALD of Michigan: 

H.R. 14361. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, PELLY: 

H.R. 14362. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act to prohibit the baiting of 
waterfowl, and. for other purposes; to the 
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Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. SMITH of California (for him- 
self, Mr. BELL, Mr. DEL CLAWSON, Mr. 
Hosmer, Mr. Urr, and Mr. REIN- 
ECKE) : 

H.R. 14363. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit judges; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 14364. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961, as amended, in order to provide addi- 
tional loan assistamce under such act to 
farmers who have suffered severe production 
losses as the result of a national disaster, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 14365. A bill to establish producer 
owned and controlled emergency reserves of 
wheat, feed grains, and soybeans; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLS (for himself and Mr. 
CURTIS) : 

H.R, 14366. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of amounts set aside by 
insurance companies in certain reserves for 
mortgage guarantee insurance losses, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 14367. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of beryl ore from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 14368. A bill to provide criminal pen- 
alties for the introduction, or manufacture 
for introduction, into interstate commerce 
of master keys for motor vehicles, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 14369. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 14870. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 14871. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit judges; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT (for himself Mr. Ap- 
pDABBO, Mr. MurpHy of New York, and 
Mr. Nrx) 

H.R. 14372. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that indus- 
trial development bonds are not to be con- 
sidered obligations of States and local gov- 
ernments, the interest on which is exempt 


from Federal income tax; to the Committee 


on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POFF (for himself, Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. McCuL- 
LOCH, Mr. CoNABLE, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. 
Devine, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. KING 
of New York, Mr. MacGREGOR, Mr. 
Matus of California, Mr. Price of 
Texas, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. SMITH of 
New York, Mr. Tarr, Mr. WYLIE, and 
Mr. WYMAN): 

H. R. 14373. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make the obstruction 
of interstate commerce by loan sharking a 
Federal offense, and to make the use of any 
facility of interstate commerce to promote 
loan sharking a Federal offense; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

H.R. 14374. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade and market sharing in iron and steel 
mill products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 
H. J. Res. 954. Joint resolution proposing an 
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amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the conservation of the na- 
tural resources and natural beauty of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.J. Res. 955. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. Con. Res. 594. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that cer- 
tain meat imports be prohibited until the 
exporting country satisfies the President that 
no livestock in such country is infected with 
hoof-and-mouth disease; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H. Con. Res. 595. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should have one uniform 
nationwide fire reporting telephone number 
and one uniform nationwide police reporting 
telephone number; to the Committee on 
interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H. Con. Res. 596. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should have one uniform 
nationwide fire reporting telephone number 
and one uniform nationwide police reporting 
telephone number; to the Committee on 
interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. Con, Res. 597. A concurrent resolution 
that it is the sense of Congress that the 
United States should have one uniform na- 
tionwide fire reporting number and one uni- 
form nationwide police emergency reporting 
telephone number; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


295. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to the granting of funds to the Charles 
M. Weber Foundation by the Office of Water 
Resources Research of the Department of 
the Interior; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

296. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, relative 
to the enactment of legislation placing the 
observance of George Washington's Birth- 
day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, and 
Veterans Day on Monday; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 14375. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a certain Fiberglas igloo for the 
Colorado Mountain Club, Boulder Group; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr, CASEY: 

H.R. 14376. A bill for the relief of F. W. 
Bert Wheeler, Mae Dean Wheeler, and Rea- 
gan M. Marshall; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 14377. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
A. Hegemann; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 14378, A bill for the relief of Angelo 

Appio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 
H.R. 14379. A bill for the relief of Domeni- 
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co Perichilli; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dicary. 
By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 14380. A bill for the relief of Ai Bok 

Chun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 14881. A bill for the relief of Rollo 

Oskey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 14382. A bill for the relief of Oswald 
Lloyd Folkes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 14383. A bill for the relief of Kyung 
Hie Won and his wife, Jung Hie Rhee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 14384. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Loucas Arvanitis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14385. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Epaminodas Triantis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, IRWIN: 
H.R. 14386. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
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Belemmi Echeverria; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 14387. A bill for the relief of Teruo 
and Setsuko Morishige; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 14388. A bili to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make a conveyance of certain 
real property in the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 14389. A bill for the relief of Dr. Erdo- 
gan Y. Baysal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 14390. A bill for the relief of Domen- 
ico Bologna; to the Comraittee on the Judici- 
ary. 

H.R. 14391. A bill for the relief of Goac- 
chino Cusumano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14392. A bill for the relief of Azucena 
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ciary. 
H.R. 14393. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Scorsone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PATTEN: 
H.R. 14394. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
Battiniello; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ST. ONGE: 
H.R. 14395. A bill for the relief of Sofo 
Salemi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TALCOTT: 
H.R. 14396. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Geo-chen Lee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


215. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Henry Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to 
publication of the official register of the 
United States, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Stuckey Speaks Out for Georgia’s Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN W. EDWARDS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, BI Stuckey could not be 
called middle aged at 32. Although his 
votes on the social security legislation 
and his own proposal to raise outside 
earning levels for senior citizens clearly 
show that Congressman Sruckey is 
aware of and concerned with the senior 
citizens of his district, he has not 
neglected the young people, that group 
of people who will be the leaders and 
decisionmakers of our country in just a 
few years. 

On several occasions the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Stuckey] has spoken 
out in defense of the youth of Georgia 
and the Eighth District, praising their 
responsibility and contrasting them to 
the irresponsible “hippies” that made 
headlines all last summer and I com- 
mend him for so doing. He said recently: 

While the streets of Georgetown in Wash- 
ington and Haight-Ashbury in San Fran- 
cisco and Greenwich Village in New York 
were filled with mobs of so-called “hippies” 
and “teenie-boppers” wandering aimlessly 
about, conducting sit-in’s, lie-in’s, and wed- 
in's, we had no such irresponsible conduct 
in our District. And, neither did any of our 
young people travel to these other cities to 
take part. 


Congressman Stuckey said that while 
the activities of these “hippies” made 
every major magazine in the country, no 


such coverage was given to the outstand- 


ing achievements of our young people of 
the Eighth District or others just like 
them across the country who spent their 
summer working at summer jobs to help 
earn their own spending money or money 
to further their educations and who 
spent their summer participating in con- 
structive activities. 


In a speech praising the accomplish- 
ments of the members of the Valdosta 
High School Band and the Waycross 
Band, Congressman Stuckey said: 

Full length stories, complete with pictures 
were written about those unclean individuals 
who openly used a chemical drug called LSD 
and who smoked marijuana, commonly re- 
ferred to as “pot” or grass“. Meanwhile the 
Valdosta High School Band, made up of a 
fine group of clean, wholesome young people, 
worked together as a team and won first place 
in the Cherry Blossom Festival Band Com- 
petition in Washington last spring. 

And just a few weeks ago, the Waycross 
High School Band was selected over many 
other bands throughout the country to per- 
form before 50,000 spectators at the Wash- 
ington Redskins Football game in Washing- 
ton. 


The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Stuckey] says that he believes that the 
experience our young people receive from 
such activities participated in by these 
two bands from Valdosta and Waycross 
is extremely valuable. He has said: 

These young people learn how to work to- 
gether as a team. They learn to respect their 
fellow students. And, they become aware of 
the fact their individual effort means the 
success of the entire group. 


Congressman Stuckey commended 
the young people of the Eighth District 
and gave special recognition to the mem- 
bers of the two bands for their outstand- 
ing achievements. 


Stuckey Visits With 4-H Members 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAMSON S. STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1967 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, two sep- 
arate groups of 4-H members visited in 
Washington last summer to participate 
in a national citizenship short course at 
the National 4-H Center. 


In July, Lee Hesters, of Valdosta; and 
George Rowntree Kirkland, of Hahira, 
took part in the program. 

In August, Al Gaskins, of Nashville; 
Don Holland, of Lumber City; James 
Souter, of Brunswick; Eddie Knowlton, 
of Waycross; Rhonda Ramsey, of Lake- 
land; Karen Walker, of McRae; Brenda 
Thrift, of Brunswick; Gilda Freeman, of 
Waycross; and Debra Mallard, of 
Odum, took part in the week-long pro- 
gram. 

While in Washington, the 4-H’ers had 
the opportunity to share experiences 
with 4-H’ers from several other States. 

Also, they visited the monuments, 
memorials, and museums, the White 
House, several of the agencies, and the 
Library of Congress. 

The short courses given in citizenship 
are designed to help the participants to 
develop a greater understanding and 
appreciation of our American heritage, 
learn basic functions of Government at 
the national level, deepen their com- 
mitment to the American way of life, 
and develop skills for practicing and 
ene citizenship to their local 4-H 

ubs. 


President Congratulated on Wedding 
of His Daughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1967 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to extend my sincere congratulations 
to President and Mrs. Johnson on the 
marriage of their eldest daughter, Lynda 
Bird. 
Certainly, one of the President’s great- 
est sources of strength in these trying 
times is his lovely family—his wonderful 
wife and two sparkling daughters. 

This Nation and the n&tions of the 
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world demand much from our President, 
for it is Lyndon Johnson’s fate to be 
President at a time of great national and 
international challenge. 

The underdeveloped world in the 
throes of a revolution of rising expecta- 
tions looks to America’s leader for guid- 
ance; a world delicately balanced at the 
edge of a nuclear abyss looks to the Unit- 
ed States to lead the world to sanity; and 
a watchful world listens intently to every 
word uttered by our President. 

At home, 200 million Americans have 
entrusted their welfare to President 
Johnson. His every decision touches their 
fate. Their economy, their education, 
their health care, and the quality of their 
lives must be his personal concern. 

To this enormous task President John- 
son devotes his enormous energies in an 
unending series of 18-hour days, which 
leave him little of the time for his family 
other Americans enjoy. 

Thus, we as a Nation should be pleased 
that the marriage of his daughter can 
bring such joy and lightness of heart to 
our President. 

To Lynda Bird and her husband, 
Charles S. Robb, who have given the Na- 
tion the first White House wedding in 53 
years, we wish, the happiness of a long 
and healthy life together. To her parents 
we offer our blessings. 


President Establishes Nation’s First 
Urban Development Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has asked a group of distin- 
guished Americans to enter into an enter- 
prise which affords great hope for the 
future of America’s cities—the establish- 
ment of an Institute for Urban Develop- 
ment, 

President Johnson has recognized that 
the Federal Government must look be- 
yond the press of immediate concerns 
and present crises to the long-range 
urban requirements of America. This 
Institute will prepare blueprints for 
urban America as we face the challenges 
of the last quarter of the 20th century. 

The Institute will be called upon by 
the President to make an objective study 
of our complex urban problems, coordi- 
nate the abilities of a variety of disci- 
plines in the analysis of our urban re- 
quirements, and suggest programs to 
meet our urban needs. 

The Urban Development Institute— 
first mentioned in the President’s 1967 
message on urban and rural poverty— 
will be the first on-going governmental 
organization to develop long-term strate- 
gies for metropolitan development. 

The problems of our cities are mani- 
fold and multifaceted—traffic congestion, 
population explosion, environmental pol- 
lution, urban sprawl, ghetto frustration— 
but they can be solved if we devote our 
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rich intellectual and economic resources 
to the great task. 

The President’s Urban Institute is 
testament to America’s faith in herself— 
faith that we can solve the problems 
which we ourselves have created. 

I wish the Institute for Urban Develop- 
ment great success, and I congratulate 
the President for pressing on with the 
unfinished business of America. 


Tenth District Trainee Receives Title V 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1967 


Mr. ORKONSKI. Mr. Speaker on Fri- 
day, December 8, Mrs. Jean Spesock 
of Superior, Wis., was one of six for- 
mer public assistance recipients in the 
United States who received special recog- 
nition in ceremonies at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mary E. Switzer, Administrator of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare’s new Social and Rehabilitation 
Service presented the citation of out- 
standing achievement to Mrs. Spesock 
and five other individuals who became 
self-supporting following work experi- 
ence and training programs conducted 
under title V, the work experience and 
training program of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. These six individuals are 
representative of nearly 56,000 public as- 
sistance.recipients who have found jobs 
immediately after completing work train- 
ing projects or have gone on to advanced 
training. 

The awards recipients—two men and 
four women—were commended for their 
diligence in learning a skilled trade and 
increasing excellence of performance on 
the job. They represent six families with 
a total of 20 children. As AFDC recip- 
ients, these families were being helped 
with a total of about $16,000 a year. They 
now earn over $30,000 a year. 

Those receiving the outstanding 
achievement citation with Mrs. Spesock 
were: Edward Crowe, of Cumberland, 
Md.; Thomas Freeman, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. Fanny Tellio, of Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Mrs. Shirley Woodward, of Ogden, 
Utah; and Magdalene Mosses, of St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Mr. Ray Olson, work and training spe- 
cialist for the Douglas County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, attended the 
award ceremony with Mrs. Spesock. 

I am very proud of the accomplish- 
ments of Mrs. Spesock and of her high 
degree of success under the title V pro- 
gram. It is a pleasure for me to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the fine record 
of achievement of Mrs. Spesock as shown 
in her biographical sketch. 

Mrs. Spesock, 30 years old, and a 
mother of three, left Montana in Janu- 
ary of 1960 to return to her parents’ 
home in Superior, Wis. She began re- 
ceiving public assistance in June 1960, 
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and was receiving an AFDC grant of ap- 
proximately $200 per month when she 
entered the title V program in June 1966, 

Mrs. Spesock had never been employed, 
although she had finished the llth 
grade before her marriage. Under title 
V, she was assigned to a high school 
equivalency course, and on March 8, 
1967, she received a regular high school 
diploma. 

After unsuccessfully attempting to find 
a job, she returned to the title V project 
in May and was sent to the Superior Vo- 
cational School for clerical training. At 
the same time, she was placed in the 
Douglas County, Wis., treasurer’s office 
for on-the-job training and less than 2 
months later, in July 1967, was hired as 
a clerk in that office on the basis of her 
performance as a title V trainee. 

Upon the death of the county treas- 
urer, the deputy treasurer advanced to 
that post and appointed Mrs. Spesock to 
the deputy position with the concurrence 
of two employees senior to her who rec- 
ognized her ability and industry. Mrs. 
Spesock now earns $440 per month and 
after 6 months will receive $475. Her 
AFDC grant had been $200 a month. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 11, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the problem 
of Vietnam is one that we will address 
ourselves to every day and I am bringing 
to the attention of my colleagues, cor- 
respondence I have had with an old 
friend and supporter of the past. He is a 
good American anc an honest man and I 
think our correspondence may be helpful 
in illustrating the difficulties this heart- 
rending issue has for all of us: 


OLD GREENWICH, CONN., 
October 21, 1967. 
Hon, DONALD Irwin, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Don: It is Saturday night and I have 
just finished listening to the 11 o’clock news 
about today’s peace demonstrations in Wash- 

n. 


I have no desire to excuse any non-peaceful 
actions on the part of the demonstrators—or 
on the part of governmental representatives. 
In the long run, as in the short, violence is no 
answer and leads only to more violence. Nor 
am I close enough to the events to be able to 
explore the possibility that the bringing in 
of troops to Washington might well have con- 
tributed to provoking violence. 

What I would like to bring to your atten- 
tion is my conviction that the increasingly 
rigid stance taken by the Administration on 
Vietnam is serving not only to heighten the 
despair and frustration on the part of those 
opposed to the present course, but also to 
lead to increasingly desperate measures 
among those opponents. 

And I am beginning to wonder now wheth- 
er you, too, have not also begun to close your 
ears—and your mind—to those who object to 
your unwavering support of Administration 
policy. I am thinking specifically of your at- 
titude (expressed on the telephone interview 
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over WSTC last Thursday) that you had ex- 
plained your views often enough and that 
you did not want to take more of your con- 
stituents’ time in going over them again. 

When I typed the address above, I paused 
to note that I was addressing you at the 
House of Representatives and to remind my- 
self that you are indeed a Representative. It 
is hard to know when you stop “represent- 
ing” the people of Fairfield County (or at 
least those who agree with you) and when 
you begin—presumably on the basis of in- 
formation that the average citizen does not 
possess, expressing your own point of view, 
regardless of what any of your constituents 
feel on this subject. 

I can sympathize with the impatience you 
must feel on this vexing subject, but I would 
like to express the hope that you will try to 
keep your mind open, and, even more, your 
ears open to what is being said in the Fourth 
District. And perhaps you will start hearing 
some of what I am hearing everywhere here 
and come to the conclusion that all of this 
awful killing and awful dying is not, In the 
age of nuclear weapons, the only way of solv- 
ing the problem of Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
Pyke JOHNSON, Jr. 


DEFENSE—VIETNAM 


OCTOBER 25, 1967. 
Mr. PYKE JOHNSON, Jr., 
Olå Greenwich, Conn. 

Dran PYKE: Thank you for your letter of 
October 21, 1967, and I certainly appreciate 
the feelings that motivated you to write. It 
was a kind and thoughtful letter and I don’t 
blame you for worrying about whether my 
mind is still open on the question of Viet- 
nam. 

In the simplest of terms, I don’t even 
deserve to be a candidate for this office if 
Tm not willing to keep an open mind. While 
I don’t blame you for not realizing it, I'd 
be willing to come and discuss this matter 
with you and your friends any weekend— 
with an open mind—only asking, of course, 
that you all should have an open mind. 

While my remarks on WSTC might suggest 
impatience I am not impatient either. The 
only people I have ever worried about on this 
subject are those thet don’t think Vietnam 
is important. On that you and I are in agree- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD J. IRWIN. 


OLp GREENWICH, CONN., 
October 30, 1967. 
Hon. DONALD IRWIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Don: I was glad to get your letter 
of October 25, stating that you were keeping 
an open mind on the Vietnam question and 
offering to come any weekend to discuss the 
whole problem with me and my friends— 
providing, of course, that we, too, keep our 
minds open. 

It gave me the chance to think over my 
whole views on the subject, and to realize 
that my mind is closed and will remain 
closed. I spent four years in the Navy in 
World War Il—in a non-combatant job; 
and while I did not serve happily, I did serve 
with the realization that this was a war we 
did not start over a cause in which I could 
believe. Hiroshima changed all that, and I 
no longer believe in killing, whether the 
victims be North Vietnamese or South Viet- 
namese or Americans or Jews or Arabs or 
Cubans or Dominicans, or, indeed, anyone 
living anywhere in the world. 

I teach a Sunday School class, and I have 
tried to get my students to grasp one point: 
when an American pilot drops a bomb or an 
American Marine fires a rifle to kill, the 
final blame does not go the pilot or the sol- 
dier, or to the officers who have commanded 
them, or to the Staffs in Washington, or 
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to the President or to the Congress. The 
final blame, I feel, goes to us, the people 
who elected the President and the Congress, 
and it is finally up to us to see that the war 
is stopped, and if not now, certainly next 
November. My class is small and its members 
are not of voting age, and I realize my in- 
fluence is small, but I do not intend to stop. 

There has been so very much written 
about this war, and I have read much—too 
much—of it. Recently there has been Ful- 
bright and Lippmann and the New York 
Times, and Gus Tyler in the New Leader for 
October 23 (you'll like this one; it castigates 
liberals for the “dangers of the Dump- 
Johnson movement“); and, most recently, 
Richard Rovere's piece on why he wants out 
from Vietnam in the latest New Yorker. 

But I now realize that there is only one 
piece of writing that I can listen to or be 
infiuenced by, and it is to be found in Exodus 
20:18 and is only four words long: Thou 
shalt not kill. I have weighed every possible 
answer, political, economic, diplomatic, 
chauvinistic, or what have you, and I can 
find nothing that can contradict it. Nor can I 
imagine anything that you could say that 
would possibly change my mind. 

So, yes, I do have a closed mind; and you 
are now free to write me off as a nut or a fool 
or a misguided sentimentalist. But if any- 
thing survives this period in which we are 
living, it will be these four words and not 
those who, for any reason, continue to wage 
war or to speak on its behalf. 

Sincerely, 
PYKE JOHNSON, Jr. 


House Beauty Salon Back in Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1967 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I believe it 
will come as good news to all our col- 
leagues in this body that as of this morn- 
ing the House Beauty Salon is back in 
operation. Since the untimely closing of 
this service to your secretarial staffs on 
the distaff side I am sure you have all 
been subject to many complaints. The 
members of the select committee, which 
you created last week to solve this prob- 
lem, are happy to make formal an- 
nouncement that we have worked out 
the solution and service is restored under 
new management and new rules. Here is 
the formal announcement released to the 
press today by me and the two other 
members of the committee—the gentle- 
woman from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] 
and the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN]. 

I include the release in my remarks 
at this point: 

Wasuincton, D.C.—The beauty shop of 
the House of Representatives was back in 
business at 7 o’clock this morning. 

After 32 years in operation, the House 
Beauty Salon went out of business on Satur- 
day, December 2, when the concessioner un- 
expectedly removed the equipment. The 
beauty services are available to all women 
employees working in the offices of the House 
of Representatives, wives of Congressmen 
and the women Members of the House. 

Last week the House approved creation of 
a Select Committee of Representatives Mar- 
tha Griffiths (D-Mich.), Edith Green (D- 
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Ore.), and Catherine May (R-Wash.) to 
work out a plan to put the Salon back in 
business, The House also provided for the 
advancement of up to $15,000 from the House 
contingency fund to purchase the necessary 
supplies and equipment. It was understood 
that all funds over operating costs are to be 
returned to the U.S. Treasury at the end of 
the first year of operation, and such funds 
are likely to amount to several thousand dol- 
lars more than the funds advanced. 

The Select Committee hired a professional 
manager, purchased the necessary equipment 
and supplies and had the shop back in op- 
eration today, one week after the precipitate 
closing. 

In jointly issuing a statement today, the 
three Congresswomen forming the Select 
Committee said they are deeply grateful for 
the tremendous cooperation they received 
from their colleagues in Congress, the girls 
who have been working in the Beauty Salon 
and many others who helped them settle 
this matter. 

“The hundreds of secretaries who work on 
Capitol Hill have always had a special prob- 
lem in obtaining beauty salon services be- 
cause of the long hours they work six days a 
week. We are certainly glad these services 
are once again available to them after only 
a week’s interruption. We anticipate that 
our new manager, Mrs. Betty Oszust, will 
provide clean, attractive surroundings and 
good operators at competitive prices. 

“In addition to this, we have every ex- 
pectation that the United States Treasury 
will, for the first time in 32 years, receive 
payment for the use of the space, facilities, 
and utilities, that the government has until 
2 provided for free,” the Congresswoman 


Annual Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, each year I have served in Con- 
gress I have made it a practice to pre- 
pare a report on the year’s activities for 
presentation to the citizens of Alabama’s 
First Congressional District. 

My annual report for 1967 is ready 
this week, and I include it at this point 
in my remarks: 

CONGRESS IN 1967 

This is my third annual report to you as 
your representative in Congress. It is an ef- 
fort to give you information about the year's 
legislative activity and also about my work 
in Washington as Congressman from Ala- 
bama’s First District. Once again this year I 
have received hundreds and hundreds of 
letters from First District citizens, and 
talked in person and on the phone with 
many others about matters related to the 
federal government. Folks in our area, just 
like all over the country, are vitally con- 
cerned about today’s issues including the 
war, taxation, crime and civil disturbances. 
In this report I want to discuss these and 
other matters. 


THE WAR 


The Vietnam situation is very unfortunate 
and complicated. I feel sure we are right in 
resisting aggression in Asia just as we were 
right in resisting aggression in Europe two 
times. 

I also believe that Hanoi thinks U.S, pa- 
tience will wear down in a long and incon- 
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clusive war so that the U.S. military effort 
will be undermined by confusion and dissen- 
sion here at home. 

If these judgments are valid, then pub- 
lic support for our goals in Vietnam is vital. 
But the government is not adequately ex- 
plaining to the people either the goals or the 
strategy of our effort in Asia. 

Badly needed now are fresh, new ap- 
proaches to military strategy, to the eco- 
nomic requirements, and to the diplomatic 
and home front tasks which in this kind of 
challenge are absolutely essential to success, 


DISORDER IN THE CITIES 


All over the country folks are dismayed 
and saddened over riots in our cities, rising 
crime rates, general defiance of the law, and 
a decline in moral standards. 

In the House of Representatives we ap- 
proved a measure to penalize persons who 
promote riots, another to help fight the por- 
nography problem, and others to strengthen 
the hand of law enforcement officials, 

In reasonable defense of law-abiding citi- 
zens the hard-core riot agitators must be 
treated as criminals. Local law enforcement 
officials must have the tools and the support 
they need to do their job. 

Efforts are going forth in Congress to help 
ease these problems. The real solution, how- 
ever, must come not from Washington but 
from the cities themselves. We need a re- 
birth of community pride, respect for our 
neighbors, and calm sense, And yes, 
we need a return to old-fashioned patriotism 
as well, 

THE GREAT DOLLAR GAP 


In the last year of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, 1960, the national budget recorded 
a $1.2 billion surplus. The cost of living was 
stable and the dollar had the confidence of 
the world. Since that time irresponsible gov- 
ernment fiscal policies have led to huge in- 
creases in spending almost without regard 
for income. In 1964 the $8.2 billion deficit 
seemed large, but in 1968 it will likely be 
at least three times that amount, and could 
go as high as $30 billion. 

This means higher costs for everything you 
and I must buy, rising interest rates, and 
other complications which threaten to seri- 
ously damage not only our own U.S. economic 
structure, but that of the entire non-Com- 
munist world as well. All during 1967 this 
issue has been of real concern in Congress. 

In August the Johnson Administration 
said a tax increase was needed to hold down 
the inflationary pressures. I quickly joined 
with other Congressmen in saying, in ef- 
fect: “The real cause of the problem is ir- 
responsible spending. Cut spending down to 
reasonable levels before we talk about in- 
creasing taxes.” Unfortunately the only real 
spending cuts have been made by the Ad- 
ministration in federal projects which create 
legitimate federal jobs, The Administration 
is unwilling to trim the Great Society wel- 
fare programs. This seems like a crazy way 
to fight poverty—doing away with jobs and 
increasing welfare. 

I think we can look for renewed efforts 
by the Administration for a tax increase in 
early 1968. 

ALABAMA PROJECTS 

A great amount of time and effort has 
gone this year for advancing projects of 
importance to our southwest Alabama 
economy. 

Expansion of the Coast Guard operation 
on Mobile Bay has been of special interest 
to me, We have worked to make the transi- 
tion of Brookley AFB as smooth as possible 
by assisting Brookley employees and by 
helping to create new jobs in our whole 
area, This is a continuing effort. 

Work on the Millers Ferry and Claiborne 
dams has proceeded on schedule, along with 
channel improvement in the Alabama River. 
The Tenn-Tom project is moving ahead ac- 
cording to plan. 
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We also have achieved real progress in 
developing work In Mobile Bay and also in 
Bayou Coden and Bayou La Batre. We ex- 
pect more of this progress in 1968. 

EDWARDS LEGISLATION 

During 1967 the House of Representatives 
gave favorable action to several legislative 
goals of mine, They included bills to estab- 
lish an independent Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration, to prohibit desecration of the 
U.S. flag, to penalize persons inciting riots, 
to repeal the scheme for financing election 
campaigns through the income tax, and to 
begin action against the growing flow of 
pornographic materials onto the news stands 
and, through the mail, into our homes. 

Other bills of mine were not given con- 
sideration this year and I will continue to 
work for them next year. These include 
one to help persons defend themselves in 
income tax claims, one to provide a tax 
credit to individuals for certain expenses 
of higher education, and one to provide 
added protection to firemen and policemen 
engaged in anti-riot duty. 

COMMITTEES AT WORK 

On any typical day in Washington I am 
called to a 10:00 A.M. meeting of one of the 
committees or sub-committees on which I 
serve. My two committee assignments are on 
the Government Operations committee and 
the committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. A major project on the first committee 
has been a study of the organized crime prob- 
lem. As a result of this study we have recom- 
mended several steps to make the fight 
against crime more effective. On this com- 
mittee we are also working to strengthen the 
government's handling of regulations for the 
sale and use of drugs. 

On the Merchant Marine committee we are 
concerned with giving the Coast Guard a 
stronger hand in meeting its responsibilities, 
and also are trying desperately to prod the 
Johnson Administration into halting the 
serious decline of our merchant fleet 
strength. Our national security depends on 
an effective Merchant Marine, and U.S. policy 
must reflect that basic fact. We also want to 
revitalize U.S. commercial fishing activity on 
the seas, and to protect U.S. fishing trawlers 
and our fishing grounds from overly-ambi- 
tious foreign competitors. 

I also am a member of the Republican 
Policy Committee, working with others to es- 
tablish responsible, workable and effective 
programs, and to take proper positions on leg- 
islation coming before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

SLOWING IT DOWN 


The biggest single development in Wash- 
ington during 1967 has been a slowing down 
in programs of the Great Society. While 
spending on existing projects has continued, 
no new ones have been created as in 1965 and 
1966, The brakes have been applied as well 
as could be expected, and we still have a long 
way to go. 

THE DOOR IS OPEN 

I want to emphasize again that the door 
to my office in Washington is always open 
to you. I hope you will visit with me if you 
can, and write to let me know your ideas on 
national issues whenever you feel it is ap- 
propriate. In order to represent you in Con- 
gress I need your help in letting me know 
how you feel about the issues. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW YEAR 


1968 is sure to be a lively year. Unfor- 
tunately, all the signs point to more riots 
and disorder in the big cities, and no let- 
up in crime. The President may reduce his 
requests for federal spending, and will ask 
again for more taxes. The cost of living will 
continue to rise, perhaps by as much as 3% 
percent. And interest rates will continue to 
go up. But on the bright side of things, I 
believe it is likely that in 1968 we will turn 
the corner towards common sense in budget- 
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ary matters and perhaps, in handling of the 
crime problem. I'll be working for a better 
approach to the many problems that con- 
front our country. 

Please remember that while we get very 
unhappy about the many real problems we 
face, ours is still the greatest nation ever 
conceived by the mind of man. I am proud 
of this country and all that it stands for. I 
guess I think more about this as we enter 
the Christmas season, This is a time for joy 
and happiness and good friends getting to- 
ge her Since I will not be able to see many 
of you this Christmas I want to take this oc- 
casion to wish you a pleasant holiday sea- 
son and a most happy and prosperous New 
Year in 1968. 


Better Radiation Education Is Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as I have indicated many times in my re- 
marks concerning the need for standard- 
setting radiation legislation, the problem 
produced by this public health hazard 
has many facets. And, likewise, the solu- 
tion to the overall problem may well call 
for more than simply emission standards 
and enforcement policies. 

It was brought out several times dur- 
ing hearings on H.R. 10790 that among 
the ways to reduce medical diagnostic ex- 
posure to ionizing radiation would be the 
implementation of improved methods of 
education and training for those who 
utilize X-ray devices. One of the leading 
proponents of improved educational and 
training programs is Dr. Karl Z. Morgan, 
Director of the Health Physics Division, 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 

I have remained in contact with Dr. 
Morgan since the conclusion of hearings 
in October, and he has continued to keep 
me informed of his efforts among the 
scientific and educational communities. 
He recently made me aware of his com- 
munication with Dr. Arthur H. Wuehr- 
mann, a well-known professor of dentis- 
try at the University of Alabama at 
Birmingham. 

In response to Dr. Morgan’s suggestion 
that perhaps more emphasis should be 
placed on certain basic physical princi- 
ples, thus enabling the medical and den- 
tal student to possess a deeper under- 
standing of the functioning of X-ray de- 
vices, Dr. Wuehrmann replied as follows: 

In your letter, you suggested a number of 
basic physical principles which could be 
taught to medical and dental students which 
would give them a better appreciation of the 
subject. While I concur and while we do 
attempt to cover some of these subjects on 
a nonmathematical basis at the University 
of Alabama School of Dentistry, I couldn’t 
help but be a little amused at your sugges- 
tions. The humor of the situation was based 
on the fact that some dental students don’t 
even have an understanding of what happens 
when they turn a milllamperage dial on the 
panel of their machine in a clockwise or 
counter clockwise direction. Furthermore, 
they have little or no understanding of the 
effect of kilovoltage changes either on a 
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physical basis or in terms of film quality. 
And, lest we single out dental students, 
medical students are often even more igno- 
rant of the subject. 

I am really in a considerable dilemma as to 
the direction my efforts should take. Den- 
tistry must not be deprived of its right to 
use x-radiation. In my opinion, the specialty 
of dental radiology should be promoted by 
organized dentistry as part of an effort to 
develop greater competency. Educational 
standards must be elevated, and the tenden- 
cy on the part of some in organized dentistry 
to regard the radiation contribution made by 
dentistry to the population as “hair split- 
ting“ must be discouraged. Just how all of 
this is to be accomplished is at present a 
moot question. 


Mr, Speaker, from his vast experience 
in the dental X-ray field, Dr. Wuehr- 
mann feels that, on the whole, education 
and training programs are inadequate. 
Because the use of X-ray devices is an 
important diagnostic tool and an integral 
part of dental therapy, it is extremely 
important that the student be taught the 
proper operational techniques of such 
devices. 

The leadership taken by these two 
gentlemen in recognizing a problem area 
and working to produce an effective so- 
lution deserves the recognition of all who 
are concerned over the public health 
hazards of overexposure to ionizing ra- 
diation. If the education and training 
programs which such men are working 
to produce are adopted, I am certain 
that, together with the emission stand- 
ards arising from the Radiation Control 
for Health and Safety Act, they will in- 
sure the American public that this X-ray 
device which enables a dentist to locate 
a cavity, or a doctor study a broken bone, 
is not at the same time causing radiation 
damage which could result in birth de- 
fects to future generations, 


Congressman Horton Praises Monroe 
County, N.Y., Health Department and 
Rochester Institute of Technology for 
Joint Program To Train Environmental 
Health Sanitarians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the past 
decade has seen a rapid increase in the 
entry of universities into the mainstream 
of American life to lend their analytical 
and instructional genius to problems 
faced by the various levels of Govern- 
ment. 

This marriage of the joint academic 
and practical approach to public prob- 
lems is very well illustrated in an edu- 
cational program established by the Mon- 
roe County, N.Y., Department of Health, 
and the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The director of the health department, 
Dr. Wendell Ames, recently became con- 
cerned about a shortage of environ- 
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mental health sanitarians. He discussed 
the shortage with officials of RIT. To- 
gether they have created a unique pro- 
gram, open to majors in biology and 
chemistry who will spend alternating 13- 
week periods at RIT and at the health 
department during the last 3 years of a 
5-year curriculum. They will complete 
the program with a B.S. degree, fully 
qualified as professional sanitarians. 

I would like to share with our col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker, the details of this 
pioneering, joint training venture. 

While at the health department, the 
students will be assigned on a scheduled 
basis to work in various areas of environ- 
mental health, ranging from the control 
of air and water pollution to the super- 
vision of nursing homes and hospitals. 
They will serve under an adviser and re- 
ceive a trainee salary, $5,120 to $6,400. 

Dr. Ames said the program will pro- 
vide vital field experience, complement- 
ing academic instruction, for young per- 
sons interested in careers in environ- 
mental health. 

The protection and improvement of our 


environment has become of prime impor- 
tance— 


Dr. Ames said. 
Health agencies and other organizations 
across the nation are in need of able, ex- 
perienced sanitarians to carry out the work. 
We believe our new program with Rochester 
Institute of Technology is of a kind that can 
help to fulfill this need. 


The new program was developed by 
Dr. Margaret L. Rathbun, deputy direc- 
tor of the Monroe County Department of 
Health, and Mr. Joseph DeSantis, asso- 
ciate public health sanitarian at the de- 
partment, in cooperation with Mr. Rob- 
ert J. Winter, associate director of place- 
ment services at Rochester Institute of 
Technology. Two students are currently 
enrolled in the program, which began 
this semester. Eventually two third-year 
students, two fourth-year students, and 
two fifth-year students will be enrolled 
simultaneously. 

Mr. DeSantis, who holds B.S. and 
M.P.H. degrees, will serve as adviser to 
the students while they are assigned to 
the health department. He said the work 
training sessions are divided into six peri- 
ods, each of 13 weeks duration. The first 
period includes orientation and admin- 
istration in public health; water supply 
and sewage disposal systems; inspection, 
sampling and operation of swimming 
pools. The second period includes theory, 
regulation and survey of radiation in- 
stallations; stream sampling and investi- 
gation of water pollution; plan reviews 
and field investigation of subdivisions; 
rodent control. The third period includes 
inspection and evaluation of farm labor 
camps; dairy farm inspection; familiar- 
ization with pasteurization processes; in- 
spection of food-handling establishments 
and the control of food-borne diseases; 
laboratory work associated with food and 
milk programs. The fourth period in- 
cludes inspection and operation of sew- 
age treatment plants; housing and sani- 
tation; sampling, analysis and investiga- 
tion of air pollution. The fifth period in- 
cludes inspection, evaluation and review 
of nursing homes and hospitals, and spe- 
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cial assignments selected on the basis of 
the student’s interests. 

The final thirteen weeks of the student's 
training will be devoted to a thorough en- 
vironmental survey of a selected commu- 
nity— 


Mr. DeSantis said— 
The student will make a complete analyti- 
cal study of all environmental health factors, 
including the performance of necessary lab- 
oratory analyses. The survey will correlate all 
his previous training into a meaningful re- 
sult of benefit to all concerned. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate Dr. Wendell 
Ames, the Monroe County Health Direc- 
tor, Dr. Margaret Rathbun, the deputy 
director, Mr. Joseph DeSantis, associate 
public health sanitarian of Monroe 
County, and the associate director of 
placement services at RIT, Mr. Robert 
Winter, for their practical solution to the 
problem of breaking new ground in the 
field of public health. 

The Monroe County Health Depart- 
ment-RIT training program for environ- 
mental health sanitarians combines the 
practical knowledge of department offi- 
cers with the instructional skills of RIT. 
Its graduates will be eagerly sought by 
public health departments because they 
will be able to step right out of their caps 
and gowns into professional sanitarian 
work, fully qualified and experienced. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this creative, 
cooperative approach to public problems 
to my colleagues for consideration by 
public and academic institutions in their 
own congressional districts. 

I am bringing this program to the at- 
tention of the Mayor of Washington, 
D.C., the Honorable Walter Washington, 
in the hope that it will provide a source 
of qualified sanitarians who could help 
fight the extensive pollution problems in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

Detailed information on the plan can 
be obtained by contacting Mr. John Van 
Buren, the Health Information Officer of 
the Monroe County Health Department. 


Speech of the Honorable L. Mendel 
Rivers, of South Carolina, at the 
North Atlantic Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 11, 1967 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent 13th annual session of the North 
Atlantic Assembly in Brussels the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the Honorable L. 
MENDEL Rivers, served, as he has since 
1963, on the Military Committee of the 
Assembly. As the first speaker in the 
plenary session debate on the report and 
resolutions of the Military Committee, 
the gentleman from South Carolina de- 
livered an eloquent and powerful speech 
which I am inserting at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The speech follows: 

Mr. L. MENDEL Rivers (United States of 
America). Mr. President, my distinguished 
colleagues, ladies and gentlemen: We have 
heard the presentation of our distinguished 
President of our Committee and our Rappor- 
teur, and also the eloquent discussion of our 
distinguished Senator from the United 
States, Senator Mundt, as well as that of 
Mr, Chamberlain of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, of which I have the great 
honour of being the chairman. And I urge 
you most respectfully to adopt the resolu- 
tions we have given you. But I would be bold 
and urge you to consider another step as 
you depart this day for your respective 
homes. We meet here today in the continued 
tension which has marred this world since 
first I entered the Congress of the United 
States thirty years ago, and many of you 
have served in your own parliaments equally 
as long as this. 

After World War II the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, our organization, was 
founded to defend Western Europe against 
the onslaught of Communism, and that is 
what it does. 

Because of the continued co-operation of 
our NATO forces—our NATO forces, and un- 
fortunately not our diplomats—we have had 
peace in Western Europe. History’s pages are 
replete with small nations who wanted to do 
as we but they did not have the strength. 
And we have had the strength of the NATO 
shield to enforce peace and keep a peace in 
a world deserving peace which has risen from 
the ravages of a terrible war. 

Did it ever occur to any of you, have you 
ever thought of what a great sacrifice my 
country has made as one of these partners? 
We have not faltered yet. We have contrib- 
uted to world peace over $300 billion, almost 
one-third of a trillion dollars. And we do not 
regret it. We were able, we were willing, we 
asked for no trade advantages, and we seek 
no territories. No nation on earth has done, 
or tried to do, more. 

The role my country has played in making 
peace possible, or trying to make peace pos- 
sible, and contributing to the prosperity of 
all our partners, sometimes seems to have 
been forgotten. At least one has forgotten. 
And as a result of this and of course other 
actions—and I want you to know I speak 
as your friend, because we are—the Amer- 
ican people now are asking questions. 

Senator Mundt has told you God knows we 
do not seek isolationism. We want one policy 
in the vast Pacific to be the same as the less 
vast Atlantic. And we want to play our part 
equally with all our friends. The American 
people want some assurance, I say to you, my 
friends, that what we are doing is appreci- 
ated. The Foreign Aid Bill passed the House 
of Representatives the other day with scarcely 
ten votes out of almost 450 members. The 
American people are worried. Two hundred 
million of my countrymen are asking is it 
worth the sacrifice. 

Why were we driven from the soil of 
France? General Lemnitzer told you he 
moved 100,000 people and 100 million tons 
of material at vast cost, The United States 
Army alone spent over $62 million getting 
out of France. I do not know how much the 
Air Force has spent, but it is a sizeable 
amount. Consider our bilateral agreements, 
and what we have spent in France. 

Moreover, on the ungrateful soil of this 
nation lie 60,000 Americans, who gave their 
lives in two World Wars, bearing mute testi- 
mony that my people keep their promises; 
and in Flanders Field in World War I, where 
that great Canadian Lieutenant Jack Macray 
wrote: “In Flanders field the poppies grow, 
between the crosses row on row”. And Henri 
Chapelle, 8000 dead in World War II. And 
Neuville en Coudroy and the Battle of the 
Bulge. And little Luxembourg, ten times 
smaller than the State of Carolina, there 
over 5000 of my countrymen died because we 
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are determined that Luxembourg is as im- 
portant as you and as the United States, 
and if one shot is fired at Luxembourg it is 
a shot fired at the heart of my country— 
and we mean it. This is the NATO shield. 

I was in Berlin yesterday with my own 
troops, eating Thanksgiving dinner. Thou- 
sands of my young men, a lot of them back 
from Vietnam, serving on the front line in 
Berlin, are determined that if one Russian 
lays foot on Berlin soll we go to war. This is 
how serious we mean to be in our NATO 
commitments everywhere in Europe. 

You talk about your Detente. You should 
have been with me at the Berlin Wall, the 
new one, not the old one, when I saw Amer- 
ican tanks a few years ago muzzle to muzzle 
against Soviet tanks. And we would have 
gone to war then if we had had to. But 
yesterday I saw these boys at the new Ber- 
lin Wall, and I put on the cap and boots 
and I rode in a jeep and I saw with them 
that No man’s land. And my colleagues, they 
are there for keeps until we drive them 
away. And I hope the day will come when 
they will be gone. But the new No man’s 
land in Berlin is there for ever if they have 
their way. And this is the answer when you 
talk about a Detente. And I must beseech you 
to keep NATO strong. 

Now, what am I saying to you? I am ask- 
ing you, as you go to your homes, to remem- 
ber that the Mediterranean is on fire. I 
know what I am talking about. Israel gave us 
time. I do not know what the future brings. 
Senator Mundt has told you our southern 
flank is exposed. Can you imagine how hard 
it will be for our Canadian friends to get to 
Greece or Turkey or Italy in case of war, or 
how hard it would be for the South to come 
to the aid of the North? We may not be able 
to fly over France. We positively have no 
right to use the land of France. What do we 
do? I say this to you: think of Spain, my 
colleagues. We need Spain as an ally, and 
we need her now. The next war you will 
not have the luxury of time. My country has 
a treaty with Spain, and we like it. We like 
to do business with the Spaniards because 
Spain is the only country in Europe who 
ever beat the Communists on the field of 
battle. And I am quite aware of certain of the 
things that have been said about General 
Franco, and I know as much as you know 
what has been said. I know he is head of the 
Army, the Prime Minister, and I know we 
had some excellent and splendid experience 
with the Franco Government. I would say this 
to you, the Franco Government has been 
better to my country than the French Gov- 
ernment. The Franco Government is not 
today fighting the currency of my country 
and trying to knock it down as it helped do 
to the English pound. 

Moreover, the Franco Government has not 
decried and criticized my country everywhere 
on earth when we are fighting for the life 
of an infant country in far away South East 
Asia who only asks the right to live. We 
have 500,000-odd of our boys in far away 
Vietnam, and we will send more. We will not 
be driven from this soil and we seek nothing 
else. I remember World War II, the Carolines, 
the Marshalls, the Gilberts, the Solomons, 
Okinawa, the Palaus, and Iwojima where that 
statue remains and reminds us today that 
everywhere lies an American in the cause of 
freedom in the vast Pacific. 

I say to you as a friend, let us consider the 
important Iberian peninsula. Did it occur 
to you where you would be today had Spain 
fallen into Communist hands a scant thirty 
years ago? If that Mediterranean erupts, as 
it will do, where will you be, and where will 
I be, where will NATO be? How will we get 
to Greece and to Turkey and to Italy? How 
will we keep our commitments? I want peace. 
God knows we have paid enough in our quest 
for this elusive hope for mankind. I say to 
you as your friend, speaking for a nation 
who is your friend, seeks nothing, we do 
not want to be more important than any one 
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of you, God has been good to my people and 
good to my country and we share what we 
have with you, and our advice to you as you 
go home—and I will take no more of your 
time—is that you consider, that we consider, 
inviting Spain to be one of us. France has 
a treaty with her, Germany has a treaty with 
Spain, the United States has a treaty with 
Spain, and we like it. Portugal has a treaty 
with Spain, and they like it. It is this war 
of the hammer and sickle against the cross 
of Christianity, and this is where we come in. 

I do not question France’s right to with- 
draw from NATO. I do not question any path 
that De Gaulle elects to travel. He has elected 
to invite us out of his country, and this is his 
right, just like you can do if you want to. 
And since this is a fact of life, and since this 
is a condition over which neither you nor I 
have control, let us look for friends from 
somewhere else. America is in Spain, and we 
are happy. We want you with us, and we want 
the Spanish with us. The world would be a 
safer place, take my word for it. I have seen 
the tragedies. My boys are all over the world. 
They want to come home, too. They are dy- 
ing every minute, as Senator Mundt said. 
Yesterday somebody sent me a little prayer, 
and I share it with you as I direct my friendly 
and respectful remarks to you, and it goes 
like this: 


“Oh Lord, as I go my uncaring way, 
Help me to remember that somewhere out 
there 
A young man died for me today. 
So long as there be war 
I must ask and I must answer, 
Am I worth dying for? 


I thank you very much.” 


Outstanding Service of Senior Senator 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAMSON S. STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1967 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, Geor- 
gians from every corner of our State 
gathered in Washington on Saturday, 
September 17, to pay tribute to a great 
man who has dedicated his life to the 
service of Georgia and Georgians, as well 
as to his country. 

The man, Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
often referred to as “a Senators’ Sena- 
tor” was honored at a testimonial lunch- 
eon given by the Georgia State Society 
of Washington, D.C. 

To go back a bit in history to a time 
when many of us were not even born, 
RICHARD RusskLL's life of public service 
began when he was elected to the Geor- 
gia House of Representatives at the age 
of 22. And, after 10 years, the last 4 as 
speaker of the house, RICHARD RUSSELL 
was elected as our State’s youngest 
Governor. 

As Governor of our State during the 
great depression of the 1930's, RICHARD 
RussgLL brought about economy in gov- 
ernment so that our State could con- 
tinue to function. And his first economy 
Move was to reduce his own salary by 
$4,000. 

The achievements of RICHARD RUS- 
SELL’s administration as Governor are 
too numerous to cover except in the 
pages of our history books. 

Most Georgians today are more fa- 
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` miliar with RicHarp RusskLL, the U.S. 
Senator who has served us in that ca- 
pacity for some 34 years. Senator Rus- 
SELL was elected as the youngest U.S. 
Senator in 1933. 

A strong constitutionalist, a champion 
of States rights, and the leader of the 
southern bloc, the U.S. Senator from 
Winder, Ga., has served longer than any 
other Senator in our history. Today, he 
is the second ranking Member in terms 
of seniority in the Senate. And only four 
others in U.S. history have served longer 
terms. 

Senator Russet gained National 
prominence when he conducted the Mc- 
Carthy hearings. He was acclaimed be- 
cause of his fairness in conducting these 
hearings. As the author of the school 
lunch program, it is due to this great 
man, who has no children of his own, 
that today over 18 million children, 700,- 
000 of whom are Georgia children, now 
enjoy hot meals at school; for many of 
these children, it is the only hot meal 
they receive. 

Senator RusskLL is the ranking Demo- 
crat on the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He is chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, and as chairman of 
the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, he is responsible for our armed 
services appropriations, which will total 
some $70 million this year. 

Just as in his service in the general 
assembly and as our Governor, Senator 
RusseELL’s achievements in the U.S, Sen- 
ate can only be covered in the chapters of 
our U.S. history, where his is a place of 
prominence. 

In his Presidential Memoirs, Harry 
Truman remarked of Senator RUSSELL: 

Had Richard Russell been from Indiana, 
Missouri, or Kentucky, he may well have been 
President. 


Well, personally, I do not think our 
Nation could have had a better President. 

As I sat with my wife, Ethelynn, and 
the members of our congressional staff 
on Saturday, the 17th, I looked up at a 
great man who stood 10 feet tall. And, I 
swelled with pride at being a Georgian 
and at being able to serve with him in 
the U.S. Congress. 

RICHARD B. RuUSSELL’s service to Geor- 
gia may never be matched. He has served 
Georgia ably for many years with his 
power and his might. And, just looking 
at him that day, I knew that Senator 
RicHarD B. RUSSELL will be serving the 
good citizens of our State with that same 
vigor and might for a long time to come. 


Report From Congressman Wydler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JohN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my practice since being a Member 
of Congress to report to my constituents. 
Recently I was able to make a mailing 
of my December issue report on the 
events in the 90th Congress. I believe 
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this is of interest to my colleagues and 
the material in the report follows: 


From Your CONGRESSMAN JOHN W. WYDLER 
TO THE FABULOUS FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL 
District, DECEMBER 1967 


Bellerose, Bethpage, East Meadow, Elmont, 
Farmingdale, Floral Park, Franklin Square, 
Garden City, Garden City South, Lakeview, 
Levittown, Hempstead, New Hyde Park, 
North Bellmore, North Massapequa, North 
Merrick, North Valley Stream, Plainedge, 
Seaford, Stewart Manor, Uniondale, Wan- 
tagh, West Hempstead 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE 


As this edition of the “Fabulous Fourth 
Report” goes to press, the Congress of the 
United States is still in session. I can, there- 
fore, give you no final report on the workings 
of the First Session of the 90th Congress. In 
the main, however, this has been a long, dis- 
appointing session. There was much oppor- 
tunity to improve and make workable many 
of the bills passed in a rush in the last 
Congress, Instead, because of a lacx of lead- 
ership in the Congress and because of a lack 
of coordination between the President and 
Congress, we had much talk but little con- 
structive action. 

The Congress is still an interesting place 
to be, and to see. If you intend to make a 
visit, please let my office know and we will 
make arrangements for you, 

We are now in the midst of the celebra- 
tions of the Christmas seasons. I hope that 
you enjoy the holidays and that the New 
Year may find us all enjoying the blessings of 


peace. 
Jack WYDLER. 
WYDLER SPEAKS ON TAXES 


I believe, after long and careful study of 
the problem, that no increase in federal in- 
come tax is necessary or justified at this 
time. Instead, I believe that by cutting some 
of the wasteful programs now in effect, by 
slashing others and by reducing federal 
spending, the economy of the Nation can be 
strengthened and improved. 

Recently the President asked the American 
people to write their Congressman to say 
they wanted a federal tax increase, The Pres- 
ident indicated that the people should de- 
mand this. 

I have news for the President. The people 
have been writing me about his tax increase 
ever since he proposed it. They are over- 
whelmingly opposed to it. 

As a result of his request, I am receiying 
more letters every day opposing the tax in- 
crease. 

The President appears to be out of touch 
with the sentiments of the people. There is 
a communications gap between the White 
House and the man on the street. 

I have decided to send him copies of all 
the letters I have received to date on the 
question. He will see for himself that the 
people know about his tax increase and do 
not want it. 

Additionally, I am asking the people of the 
Fabulous Fourth Congressional District to 
write the President and tell him they oppose 
his tax increase and that they wish him to 
cut federal spending instead. I believe he 
should be made aware of the sentiments of 
the people on such an important issue. 

The President also appears to have con- 
fused prosperity and inflation. He recently 
bragged about our continuing national pros- 
perity. He did not explain how a prosperous 
country could be running a national deficit 
of $30 billion a year. The “prosperity” he 
talks of is built on inflation and war-time 
spending. 

If the prosperity is the result of inflation 
and we raise taxes to fight inflation, we 
would appear to be undermining the Presi- 
dent's prosperity. In the fiscal quicksands of 
the Great Society the people appear to have 
been called upon to engage in a new war— 
this time a war on “prosperity.” 
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TURNING THE TABLES ON TAXES 


The President has asked the American 
people to write their Congressman and re- 
quest a tax increase. He apparently does not 
know that I have received a great deal of 
mail on this subject against the tax in- 
crease, I would like to urge each and every 
one of my constituents in the Fabulous 
Fourth Congressional District to write the 
President and let him know how you feel 
on his proposed surtax. I think he should 
be kept informed of the feelings of the 
people. 

Photo caption: Protecting Long Island 
Water: Congressman Wydler testifies at spe- 
cial hearings on future Long Island water 
needs and supply, Hearings were held in 
Fourth District on Long Island’s special 
needs at Congressman’s request. 


WATER 


The five year drought is ended as far as 
Long Island goes and, sadly, forgotten by 
most people. 

When the rains came the water level rose, 
dry stream beds ran wet, restrictions on water 
use were abandoned and we began to forget. 

But the drought will come again. We have 
proof of that from the past. Population is 
rising. Industry and its use of water is in- 
creasing. Some experts say we will begin to 
suffer from lack of water by 1980. 

We can’t afford to wait for dry faucets or 
polluted water. We must act now. 

When the Army Corps of Engineers sched- 
uled a water hearing in New York, I insisted 
that a separate one be held on Long Island. 
The problems of the two areas are vastly 
different. New York gets its water from rivers 
upstate. We get ours from underground wells. 

The Corps reacted to my request and 
scheduled a hearing at Hofstra University 
on July 19. I led off the conference. About 
thirty persons spoke, most of them water 
experts, presenting some useful and inter- 
esting data and proposals, Some alarmed 
homeowners were there. The result has just 
been issued in an inch thick report, still 
under Army study. 

Last Spring I insisted that any plan for a 
bridge or tunnel crossing Long Island Sound 
should include a gigantic water conduit with 
provisions for pumping stations. It may be 
that the least expensive water will eventually 
come from streams in parts of New England 
or even from Canada. 

One thing is certain. 

We must plan and act on a bi-county 
basis now. I have called for the formation 
of a Nassau-Suffolk Water Authority to take 
the necessary action. Such a regional board 
could preserve and protect our water supply. 

ACTION TO SAVE THE WETLANDS 

I was pleased to play a part in a victory 
for conservation. 

Although the Nassau County Government 
attempted to fill in and destroy many acres 
of south shore wetlands, I was able to stop 
them and save a major portion, 

This concerned an area near Seaford which 
the County wished to fill and use for a golf 
course. I persuaded General W. F. Cassidy, 
Commanding General of the Army Corps of 
Engineers, to intervene. The County’s pro- 
posal would have destroyed almost all the 
wetlands in the Seaford sewer site area. 

Finally, and reluctantly, the County al- 
tered its plans to save some wetlands, It was 
strange to see the County, which had ad- 
vocated saving wetlands, plan for their de- 
struction. 

In any event, in spite of all the talk about 

wetlands, the only wetlands saved 
to date are the acres rescued from the County 
of Nassau's dredges. 

I have called for that saved area to be set 
aside so our Nassau schoolchildren can study 
marshes and wildlife in their natural state. 


AIRPORT IN SOUND MAY BE THE ANSWER 


Recent suggestions in the Long Island Daily 
Commercial Review, by the editor and pub- 
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lisher, Mr. Paul Townsend, merit a thorough 
investigation. 

He suggests, as the site for the needed 
fourth metropolitan jet airport, the shoals 
area of Long Island Sound near Bridgeport. 
An area of several thousand acres could be 
filled in, as the water is very shallow in the 
area. 

This would be in connection with a Sound 
bridge or tunnel between a spot somewhere 
near Bridgeport and a spot somewhere near 
Port Jefferson. I believe that the problems 
of jet noise would be almost nonexistent, as 
no homes or factories could be built any- 
where nearby. 

It seems to me that the ultimate decision 
should be a Federal one and that the costs 
of a survey of the practicality of such con- 
struction and its probable costs should be 
a Federal expense. There are Federal agencies 
equipped and financed to do this preliminary 
work. 

I intend to take proper Congressional ac- 
tion and, at the same time, to call on Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and Governor Dempsey of 
Connecticut for their cooperation. 

If this idea proves to be feasible, then this 
multi-million dollar, sixteen year search for 
a fourth site could be ended. I might add 
that the construction time would not be 
greater than that for creating a vast airport 
on land. The result would combine solutions 
for transportation problems of Long Island 
in a unique and economical manner, 

THE FABULOUS FOURTH SPEAKS OUT 

The results of my 1967 Opinion Poll are 
now a part of the Congressional Record and 
other Congressmen are reading them with 
interest. Your opinions on Vietnam were es- 
pecially illuminating. 

You voted overwhelmingly to mount a stra- 
tegically sound effort for military victory, 
rather than to continue the present course. 
Only a handful wanted to withdraw as soon 
as possible and relatively few want to hold 
key positions and negotiate a settlement. 

The question of expanding trade with 
countries which supply North Vietnam 
brought a resounding No.“ The inclusion 
of Red China in the United Nations was 
spurned, 

Large majorities favored Federal sharing of 
funds with states; tax credits for parents 
with children in college; ending farm price 
supports and by far the largest majority fa- 
vored a truth-in-lending bill. That figured 
out to 93% to 5%, with 2% undecided. 

President Johnson’s request for a sur- 
charge on income taxes was snowed under, 
as I believe it should be. 

Anyone wishing a complete copy of the 
results have only to write me and request 
them. 

Photo caption: Safety First: Congressman 
Wydler examines new high visibility colors of 
Long Island Railroad gates with Frank Aik- 
man, Jr., President of the Long Island Rail- 
road. This material was installed as a test 
on Con Wydler's recommendation. 
Wydler is sponsoring legislation to have this 
done across the country. 

THERE IS SAFETY IN MODERNIZATION 

One of my recent proposals, which was in- 

corporated into a bill in Congress, was that 
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railroad crossing gates and warning signs at 
grade crossings be painted some high visi- 
bility color, one especially visible by auto- 
mobile headlights. 

Thousands of people die annually at these 
crossings, now protected by black and white 
signs and gates which go back to the horse- 
and-buggy era. More thousands are crippled 
and the property loss is tremendous. 

Not all of these accidents can be avoided 
by painting the gates, but I believe they can 
be reduced. 

The Long Island Railroad cooperated in a 
demonstration of the worth of the colored 
gates, and such cooperation is heartily ap- 
preciated. The National Association of Rail- 
roads is also working with me on this idea. 

Photo caption: Levittown’s Division A 
Senior Class Leaders discuss youth problems 
with Congressman Wydler. Jerome Zeldis, 
Michael Swarts and Brian Keenan presented 
a sheaf of new ideas. 


FEDERAL COURTS COMING TO LONG ISLAND 


Nassau and Suffolk counties have long 
needed Federal Court facilities nearby. The 
long trek to downtown Brooklyn, where park- 
ing facilities are at a premium, is not to be 
tolerated much longer. 

At the request of Bar Associations in both 
counties and as the result of my own experi- 
ence as a member of the Federal Courts Com- 
mittee of the Nassau County Bar Association, 
I introduced a bill calling for a Federal Court 
for the island. The bill puts in concrete form 
proposals I made seven years ago, before I was 
elected to Congress. 

Preparations are now being made for Fed- 
eral Courts to sit on the Island. It will be a 
happy day for litigants, for witnesses and 
for attorneys when it finally comes to pass, 
and I am doing all I can to hurry that date. 
Happily, once again, our Fabulous Fourth 
Congressional District, in the heart of Long 
Island, will be the location of the new facili- 
ties. 

HOW YOU CAN SUPPORT OUR BOYS IN VIETNAM 

Veterans’ posts and other organizations, 
and even some individuals, have expressed 
interest in “adopting” a military unit in 
Vietnam. 

This has been done in many places. For in- 
stance, the City of Birmingham has adopted 
an entire division That's a tremendous un- 
dertaking, far out of the reach of small 
groups. But there are smaller units, such as 
companies and platoons. My office has com- 
plete instructions, which I will be happy to 
mail to anyone. 

This is called a “guidelines” sheet. The in- 
dividual should specify the size of the unit 
he desires to adopt. A Platoon, which is a 
portion of a Company, is just about the right 
size for a local organization. You will cor- 
respond with the Commander of a unit not 
already adopted, being given the correct 
mailing address. The Commander might even 
suggest the type gift his men most desire. 

Just a line to me at my Washington office 
will bring you Guidelines. 

WYDLER OFFERS FREE VIETNAM MAPS 

Anyone who is interested in receiving a free 
map of Vietnam has merely to write me and 
request it, These free maps were printed by 
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the government as a result of a resolution 
passed by Congress. They are up-to-date and 
complete. 

Photo caption: Oceanography in New York 
State: During a break at the Governor’s Con- 
ference on Oceanography in New York State, 
Governor Rockefeller and Congressman 
Wydler confer. Listening in is John C. Baiardi 
Vice Chancellor, Long Island University and 
leader in fight to make Long Island leader in 
oceanography. 

Photo caption: A Great Combination: Con- 
gressman John W. Wydler welcomes the 
Grumman Aircraft Corporation to the Fabu- 
lous Fourth Congressional District. Shown 
above with the Congressman are E. Clinton 
Towl, President, and Llewellyn Evans, Chair- 
man of the Board of Grumman, at new plant 
on Stewart Avenue which was recently open- 
ed to build the aft part of the new F-111A. 

Photo caption: Who Writes Their Congress- 
man? Everybody! Washington staff members 
Miss Gloria Pershing and Miss Bette Hoppel 
es good morning at the start of an average 

y. 

LEGISLATIVE BOX SCORE 
Some bills I have sponsored 

H. Con. Res. 79 to Establish a Congressional 
Ethics Committee. 

H.R. 4079 Federal Tax-Sharing Act, To pro- 
vide appropriations for sharing of Federal 
taxes with States and their political sub- 
divisions out of funds derived from a cut- 
back in projected new expansion of grant- 
in-aid programs and as a substitute for por- 
tions of existing grant-in-aid expenditures. 

H.R. 4693 Human Investment Act. To 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
allow a credit against income tax to employ- 
ers for the expenses of providing job training 
programs. 

Some bills I have voted “yes” on 

H.R, 421 Prohibits travel in interstate or 
forelgn commerce, or use of such facilities, 
for the purpose of inciting riot or other civil 
disturbances; fixes penalties of up to 5 years 
in jail, up to $10,000 fine, or both. 

H.R. 10480 Fixes penalty of 1 year and 
$1,000 fine for desecration of the American 
flag. 

H.R 7819 Strengthens and extends through 
June 30, 1969, the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act; authorizes $3.5 billion 
for aid to local school agencies in low-income 
and federally-impacted areas, to overseas de- 
pendents and to schools for Indian children; 
provides aid to State education departments 
to improve their methods and broadens au- 
thority over innovative programs. 

S. 20 Establishes a National Water Com- 
mission to make a full study of national pol- 
icy, problems and programs related to water 
resources, 

H.R. 10226 Provides free mailing privileges 
for members of Armed Forces in Vietnam. 

Some bills I have voted “no” on 

H.R. 10867 Raises permanent limit on na- 
tional debt, by $22 billion to $358 billion for 
1 year to June 30, 1968, thereafter permitted 
to raise by $7 billion to $365 billion, but 
must revert to $358 billion each June 30 (end 
of fiscal year). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 


D. D., offered the following prayer: 


With God all things are possible. 
Mark 10: 27. 
O God, our Father, the light of the 


true-hearted and the life of the whole- 
hearted, strong in Thy strength we greet 
the coming of another day. May the 
hours be radiant with Thy presence and 
the minutes reflect the glory of Thy love. 
In everything we do and say may we be 
mindful of Thy spirit, eager to do Thy 
will, and ready to serve our country with 
all our hearts. 

Make us great enough to face these 
hours with courage, good enough to live 
through these days with confidence, and 


generous enough to share our faith that 
in these trying times we fail not man nor 
Thee. 


Not for ourselves alone may our prayer 


be; 

Lift Thou Thy world, O God, closer to 

Thee. 

Cleanse it from guilt and wrong; teach 
it salvation’s song, 

Till earth, as heaven, fulfill Thy holy will. 


Amen, 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 8376. An act to provide that the U.S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York shall be held at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and Mineola, N.Y. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR. 1411. An act to amend title 39, 
United States Code, with respect to use of 
the mails to obtain money or property under 
false representations, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 10864. An act to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey certain 
lands in Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks 
Forests, Inc., and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1843 An act to establish rights for 
individuals in their relations with Indian 
tribes; to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to recommend to the Congress a 
model code governing the administration of 
justice by courts of Indian offenses on 
Indian reservations; to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of certain individuals; and for 
other purposes. 


IS NOT ANYONE ON OUR SIDE? 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Stokely Car- 
michael is back. I am told that he re- 
ceived quite a noisy welcome from the 
kook element. As far as I can determine, 
the Department of Justice did not join 
in the welcome but did not do much 
about the fact that he has preached in- 
surrection and the overthrow of the 
American Government through the 
Communist press all over the world. 
True, his passport has been taken from 
him. That mild restraint does not stop 
his activities against our country. When 
I insisted to the Department of Justice 
that more adequate steps be taken, I was 
told his activities were under investiga- 
tion. This seems an extremely poor 
method with which to deal with a trou- 
blemaker of his caliber. The Department 
of Justice has had ample time to investi- 
gate Mr. Carmichael’s machinations. 
Their weasel-wording gives small com- 
fort to the American people about the 
Department's intentions for dealing with 
insurrectionists or revolutionists. 

It is beginning to appear that there 
are some in the Department of Justice 
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who are obstructing the proper dis- 
charge of its responsibilities. It is time 
to get rid of them and of any others who 
simply are trying to avoid doing their 
duty. They may be doing as much harm 
to the American ideal as the Car- 
michaels. 

While this comparative indifference 
to the workings of Communists by the 
Department of Justice was being broad- 
cast to the world, the U.S. Supreme 
Court has ruled unconstitutional the 
law which was intended to bar Commu- 
nists from working in defense plants. In 
other words, the very people who are 
seeking to destroy the American system 
of government and the American way of 
life are being authorized to do as much 
damage as they possibly can, even in the 
defense plants of the Nation. 

This incomprehensible attitude on the 
part of the Supreme Court fits into the 
pattern which it has established in pre- 
vious ultraliberal rulings. It is tragic to 
realize that these rulings have obstructed 
police action, freed criminals, and en- 
couraged anarchists. They have placed 
obstruction after obstruction in the way 
of those who believe in America and who 
are seeking to defend its institutions. 
These rulings are irresponsible; they are 
not based on any reasoning which takes 
into account the future of the Nation. 
The efforts of Congress to curb the ac- 
tivities of Communists have been re- 
versed time after time. I wonder how 
long the Nation and its Congress will 
tolerate this situation. It is probable that 
a thousand bills have been introduced to 
correct these problems and are now be- 
fore the Congress. But no action has been 
taken and none is scheduled. I doubt 
that any situation before the Congress 
is more serious or that any action is 
needed more. 


MISS EULALIA HOTZ—25 YEARS IN 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my pleasure on Saturday night, De- 
cember 9, to attend a dinner at the 
Mineral Springs Hotel in Alton, III., in 
observance of the 25th anniversary of 
Miss Eulalia Hotz as county clerk of 
Madison County, Ill. 

Miss Hotz is the only woman elected 
to county office in Madison County his- 
tory. But it was not because of this prece- 
dent that she was being honored by the 
capacity gathering of over 1,100 persons. 
It was because of her record—which also 
is precedent establishing in the manner 
of conduct and service to the people for 
all public officials to follow. 

Serving in the office since 1942, she is 
the third member of her immediate fam- 
ily to hold the post. Her father served 
as county clerk from 1922 until his death 
in 1932. He was followed by his son, 
Norbert, who retired in 1942. Well trained 
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as a deputy for several years Miss Hotz 
then sought election and after a success- 
ful campaign, she began her 25 years of 
service in December of 1942. 

Miss Hotz’ record has been outstand- 
ing in the service she has rendered and 
the innovations she has made in the op- 
erations of her office to increase its ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness. Her efforts 
have brought statewide recognition. At 
the testimonial dinner she was presented 
with a plaque of recognition by the audi- 
tor of public accounts of the State of 
Ilinois, Michael J. Howlett, which read: 

Since the organization of the Tllinois 
County Audit Advisory Board in 1963, Miss 
Hotz has served faithfuly and well as a 
member. 


In his remarks at the dinner, State 
Auditor Howlett said: 

Although she has been recognized many 
times for her work against cancer and heart 
disease, and has served as president of the 
Illinois Association of County Officials, her 
contribution to better auditing of local gov- 
ernment is not the least of her many accom- 
plishments. 


Highest commendations came to 
“Uke,” as everyone knows her, from Gov. 
Otto Kerner; from Secretary of State 
Paul Powell, who came from Springfield 
to participate in the anniversary observ- 
ance; from State Senators Paul Simons, 
Bill Lyons, and Dan Dougherty; State 
Representatives Sam Vadalabene and 
Leland Kennedy; and many of the civic 
organizaitons of Illinois and Madison 
County. 

From my personal acquaintance with 
“Uke” for over 30 years I can say no trib- 
ute to anyone was ever more deserved. It 
was an impressive affair and must have 
given Miss Hotz a feeling of satisfaction 
in knowing that her 25 years of public 
service is so deeply appreciated. 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
news reports indicate that Mr. Stokely 
Carmichael has returned to the United 
States after a protracted visit to many 
foreign nations, including North Viet- 
nam, Cuba and several of the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

Mr. Carmichael takes pains to pro- 
claim the legitimacy of the Communist 
cause and the merits of the Communist 
system. 

He speaks of the freedom of the people 
in the Communist nations, yet it must 
be remembered that he was a guest in 
those police states enjoying the privileges 
of the elite. I submit that the vast ma- 
jority of citizenry in the workers' para- 
dises” have not felt more than a ripple 
2 freedom in the whole tide of revolu- 

on. 

I submit that Mr. Carmichael, either 
through naivete or through intellectual 
dishonesty, betrays the cause of those 
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he claims to lead. He castigates the sys- 
tem in this country, yet the fact that 
he struts around with impunity: belies 
his arguments. He publicly admires the 
policies of the police states, yet, as an 
individual citizen of any one of those 
states, he would be either dead or in 
jail if he so much as criticized their sys- 
tem or leadership. 

Literally dozens of my constituents 
have written me thoughtful letters about 
Mr. Carmichael’s highly publicized world 
peace tour. They have wondered aloud 
how the likes of Mr. Carmichael can flout 
the immigration laws, attempt to under- 
mine the international commitments of 
this Nation and still stand outside the 
pale of the law. Unfortunately, adequate 
statutory controls over such situations 
are lacking. Only this morning Acting 
Secretary of State Katzenbach called 
upon Congress to provide the necessary 
legislative tools, I endorse that move 
heartily. 

I do not know, nor have I ever met Mr. 
Carmichael. And so I am not in a posi- 
tion to comment on the man personally. 
I am, however, familiar with the bombas- 
tic pronouncements he makes periodi- 
cally. His cries for revolution, his open 
denunciations of America, his public love 
affair with Castro and Ho Chi Minh ap- 
parently do not bear culpability in the 
strictly legal sense, but they go far 
beyond the bounds of proper dissent. 
They bear the unmistakable stamp of a 
warped perspective. 


CARMICHAEL GUILTY OF 
SEDITION? 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Stokely Car- 
michael has toured the world for 5 
months and according to reports has ad- 
vocated the overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Carmichael has called for 
the defeat of our Armed Forces in South 
Vietnam. He was wined and dined and 
otherwise entertained by Communist 
leaders in Hanoi. He thus openly encour- 
aged the Communist invader of South 
Vietnam. His conduct is without parallel 
in the history of our country. He went 
from one Communist country to another 
including Castro’s Cuba lambasting the 
United States and our fighting forces in 
South Vietnam. There is no way to tell 
at this time how many American lives 
he will cost this Nation by his worldwide 
campaign to encourage the Communist 
forces of terror and aggression. 

We must administer the law in this 
country fairly and impartially. We as a 
people and as a nation are dedicated to 
equal justice under the law. 

At a time when crime, lawlessness, and 
disorder are on the increase, the Federal 
Government must be diligent in enfore- 
ing the laws of the land. I urge the Attor- 
ney General to enforce our sedition laws, 
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laws against treason, laws against aiding 
the enemy, and laws against advocating 
violent overthrow of our Government— 
all of which may apply to Mr. Car- 
michael. I believe the Attorney General 
now has the tools at hand to deal with 
this situation. If not, the Congress should 
be notified and we will pass the necessary 
legislation. 


IRS—AN EXAMPLE OF THE ARRO- 
GANCE OF POWER 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Johnson administration added another 
dimension to the “credibility gap.“ Act- 
ing through the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, as published in today’s Federal Reg- 
ister, the President has decided, without 
any new congressional authorization; to 
impose a tax on the advertising income 
of hundreds of nonprofit organizations 
including the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
of America, civic organizations such as 
the Kiwanis Club, the Lions Club, pro- 
fessional organizations like the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the American Med- 
ical Association, and publications pub- 
lished by labor organizations, and simi- 
lar groups. 

This action can only be described as 
an exercise in the arrogation of power. 
It will cause a severe financial drain on 
the organizations which, taken together, 
comprise the very cultural heritage of 
our Nation, voluntary and self-policing 
training organizations; which in their 
efforts to improve the quality of Ameri- 
can life do more for America than all the 
Federal poverty programs combined, and 
do so at no expense to the taxpayer. 

The IRS action is a pure and simple 
money grab, for no one can honestly be- 
lieve that publications like Boys Life 
magazine pose, even remotely, a competi- 
tive threat to Life, or Look, or Newsweek, 
or Time, or any other publication whose 
market is not confined to members of a 
single organization. 

It will raise precious little revenue, but 
it will certainly restrict the ability of the 
Boy Scouts of America from enriching 
the lives of young men and preparing 
them to better serve in positions of lead- 
ership in tomorrow’s world. 

Does President Johnson and the IRS 
now propose that the Boy Scouts, or any 
of the more than 600 organizations that 
seek to improve the quality of American 
life, go hat in hand to the poverty pro- 
gram to seek a handout to replace the 
funds that will now be siphoned into the 
Federal Treasury? 

I submit that this action is without any 
legislative basis, and I implore the House 
Committee on Ways and Means to sched- 
ule hearings at the earliest possible mo- 
ment when Congress reconvenes next 
month, and allow the people's represent- 
atives to be heard, on a matter of vital 
importance to those we represent. 
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BULL ELEPHANTS 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
my fellow Republican Congressmen I 
wish to pay tribute to a fine organization 
on Capitol Hill called the Bull Elephants. 
The Bulls are a club comprised of male 
assistants to Republican Members of 
Congress. They meet about once a month 
to hear distinguished speakers discuss 
issues of importance. An additional pur- 
pose of the meetings is to promote fellow- 
ship among the various Republican of- 
fices. Besides meetings, the Bulls have 
sponsored projects such as one this sum- 
mer where wounded veterans of the 
Vietnam war were their guests at an all- 
day picnic barbecue. Within a week the 
chairman of the Bull Elephants, Robert 
Bradford—Porr of Virginia—will present 
a check to the Salvation Army which rep- 
resents voluntary donation by the mem- 
bers. These projects and programs re- 
flect the good judgment and purpose of 
the Bull Elephants. 

Speakers who have addressed the club 
range from President Eisenhower to Jim 
Lemon, manager of the Washington Sen- 
ators baseball team. Other guest speak- 
ers have been Govs. John Love, of Colo- 
rado; Winthrop Rockefeller, of Arkan- 
sas; and Ted Agnew, of Maryland; Sen- 
ator Ev DIRKSEN, my colleagues Rep- 
resentatives JERRY Fond and Bog WILSON, 
as well as Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Dr. Walter Judd, and Barry Gold- 
water. I have had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing them too. 

All Republican Members join with me 
in saying “Thanks and a job well done” 
to the officers and members of the Bull 
Elephants. They are chairman: Robert 
Bradford—Porr, of Virginia; Patrick J. 
Breheny—Gnross, of Iowa, treasurer; Don 
Deuster—McC tory, of Illinois, secretary. 
Board members: George Berg—Kune, of 
New York; Don Zahn—Betts, of Ohio; 
Carl Wallace—Larrp, of Wisconsin; 
Rady Johnson—Martin, of Nebraska; 
Tom Lankford—minority; Jerry Rey- 
nolds—Ctiausen, of California, and Hal 
Eberl|—Conrsett, of Pennsylvania. 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, like 
many of my colleagues, I am becoming 
increasingly alarmed and amazed at the 
failure of the Department of Justice to 
do anything about Stokely Carmichael. 
Accordingly, I have sent a telegram today 
to our Attorney General and a copy to 
the White House. The telegram reads as 
follows: 
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Stokely Carmichael has just received a 
hero’s welcome in New York after a world- 
wide tour in which he hobnobbed with our 
Nation’s enemies in Havana and Hanoi, Car- 
michael spewed hatred and advocated the 
violent overthrow of our Government not 
only in this country but in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and Europe. Where was the 
Justice Department yesterday when he re- 
turned? He is clearly in violation of laws 
already on our books applicable to sedition, 
advocating overthrow of the Government, 
and activities affecting our Armed Forces. 
When I demanded the arrest of this traitor 
on July 28 you advised me that you were 
“looking into” his activities. What more evi- 
dence do you need to make an arrest? Why 
do you refuse to carry out your duties as At- 
torney General to uphold and support the 
Constitution of the United States? 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the State Department yester- 
day asked Congress to impose criminal 
penalties on persons who violate passport 
regulations in traveling to countries on 
the Department’s restricted list. This ac- 
tion was obviously taken because of the 
concern of the citizens of this country for 
the most recent actions of one Stokely 
Carmichael. 

This is a welcome action. But where 
was the State Department when Mem- 
bers of Congress made the same proposal 
months ago? My bill to do this exact 
same thing is H.R. 12315, introduced 
August 14, 1967. Has the State Depart- 
ment just now discovered that there is 
no authority to punish people today for 
traveling to an area which is restricted; 
that there is no authority to punish pass- 
port violators of the Stokely Carmichael 
type. 

Let us act now to enact this legislation. 
There is no reason why it could not be 
done in a few hours time. It is needed. 
There is full justification for it. We 
should have passed it long ago. I welcome 
the State Department’s support for the 
proposal. But the support is long over- 
due. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS TO HAVE UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT TONIGHT TO FILE 
REPORT ON H.R. 12555 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on H.R. 
12555, to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to liberalize the provisions relat- 
ing to payment of pensions, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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CREATION OF NEW DIVISION FOR 
THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
TEXAS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8338) to cre- 
ate a new division for the western dis- 
trict of Texas, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out Midland.“ and 
insert: “Midland. Court may be held, in the 
discretion of the court, in Odessa, when 
courtroom facilities are made available at no 
expense to the Government.’” 

Page 2, after line 7, insert: 

“(4) by deleting the word ‘six’ in the first 
sentence of subsection (d) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word ‘seven’, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if I understood the 
gentleman from Texas correctly, he has 
checked this with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocu], the ranking 
minority member of the committee, and 
other members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Will the gentleman from 
Texas advise us as to whether there are 
any extraneous amendments from the 
other body that were added to this bill, 
or if anything that was added involves 
cost to the taxpayers, is nongermane, or 
if there is any difference whatsoever in 
the bill from the form in which it was 
when it left the House? 

Mr. BROOKS. All amendments are 
germane. It will not cost one additional 
cent to the U.S. Government, as the 
amendment clearly states. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, what amendments were added? 

Mr. BROOKS. They added one amend- 
ment which, as stated by the Clerk, reads 
as follows: 

Midland. Court may be held, in the dis- 
cretion of the court, in Odessa, when court- 
room facilities are made available at no ex- 
pense to the Government. 


This is about 20 miles from the author- 
ized place to hold court. 

Mr. HALL, I thank the gentleman. I 
know the area well and appreciate the 
motivation. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, do we have 
the assurance that it is not envisaged at 
this time or in the future that the pro- 
posed legislation will require an expendi- 
ture on the part of the taxpayers to 
build a brand new Federal court build- 
ing with all the trappings that go with 
it? 

Mr. BROOKS. There is no contempla- 
tion that the amendment will cost the 
taxpayers a thing at this time. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 


Mr. MAHON, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H.R. 
14397) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1037), 
which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed. 


UNIFORMED SERVICES PAY ACT OF 
1967—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
13510) to increase the basic pay for 
members of the uniformed services, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 1017) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
13510) to increase the basic pay for members 
of the uniformed services, and for other 
purposes, having met after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 
14; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 2 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, line 12, strike out “September 30” and 
insert the following: “October 1”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 

to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 10, Chapter 7 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended: 

“(1) By inserting the following new 
section: 

411. Travel and transportation allow- 
ances: travel performed in con- 
nection with convalescent leave 

a) Under uniform regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretaries concerned, a 
member of 4 uniformed service is entitled to 
travel and transportation allowances for 
travel from his place of medical treatment in 
the continental United States to a place 
selected by him and approved by the Secre- 
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tary concerned, and return, when the Sec- 
retary concerned determines that the mem- 
ber is traveling in connection with author- 
ized leave for convalescence from illness or 
injury incurred while the member was 
eligible for the receipt of hostile fire pay 
under section 310 of this title. 

„bh The allowances prescribed under 
this section may not be at rates more than 
the rates authorized under section 404 (d) 
(1) of this title. Authorized travel under 
this section is performed in a duty status.’ 

“(2) By inserting the following new item 
in the analysis: 

“‘4lla. Travel and transportation allow- 
ances: travel performed in con- 
nection with convalescent leave.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


ALVIN E. O’Konsxt, 
W. Bray, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
STROM THURMOND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 13510) to in- 
crease the basic pay for members of the 
Uniformed Services and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The House, on October 26, 1967, passed 
H.R. 13510 and referred it to the Senate for 
action. 

The Senate, on November 29, 1967, passed 
H.R. 13510 with 15 amendments. Included 
in the 15 numbered amendments made by 
the Senate were 10 amendments which sim- 
ply effected technical, clerical, clarifying, or 
conforming changes. These amendments, 
numbered 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, 
were accepted by the House conferees. 

The remaining 5 Senate amendments, 
numbered 1, 3, 5, 8, and 15, involved sub- 
stantive changes to the House-passed bill. 

The action of the conferees in respect to 
these substantive differences in the House 
and Senate actions is as follows: 

Amendment No. 1: The House-passed bill 
authorized continuation pay for physicians 
and dentists payable in equal, yearly install- 
ments. 

The Senate amendment would permit con- 
tinuation payments to be paid in “annual or 
semi-annual” installments. 

The House conferees therefore receded 
from their position and accepted the Senate 


language. 

Amendment No, 3: Under the House-passed 
bill authorizing continuation pay for physi- 
cians and dentists, there was no statutory re- 
quirement for an annual report to the Con- 
gress. 

The Senate amendment adds a new subsec- 
tion which requires an annual written re- 
port on the operation of this special pay 
program to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

The House conferees receded from their 
position and therefore accepted the Senate 
language. 

Amendment No. 5: The House- bill 
included a refinement in the formula for ad- 
justing retired pay on the basis of changes in 
the Consumer Price Index. This change was 
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recommended by the Department of Defense 
and was adopted by the House without 
change. 

Subsequent to the House adoption of this 
language in the bill, the Department of De- 
fense advised the Senate that additional lan- 
guage in the nature of a savings clause was 
necessary in this provision of the bill to 
avoid a possible inequity. 

The Department advised the Senate Armed 
Services Committee that: “We have found 
that a combination of the recent upward 
movement of the CPI, the transition to the 
proposed method of adjustment I just de- 
scribed, and the timing of the basic pay raise 
now under consideration has the almost cer- 
tain possibility of creating a new inequity. 

“This amendment will insure that those 
retiring after the effective date of this bill 
and before the next pay increase will re- 
ceive as much in retired pay as comparable 
members retiring before the effective date of 
this bill.“ 

The Department of Defense further ad- 
vises that it estimated additional costs of 
this savings clause in Fiscal Year 1968 will be 
approximately $98,000; in Fiscal Year 1969, 
$72,000, with a declining cost in subsequent 
years. 

The Senate adopted the language requested 
by the Department of Defense and approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget and incor- 
porated as amendment number 5 to the 
House-passed bill. 

The House conferees receded from their 
position and accepted the Senate amend- 
ment, with a technical amendment. 

Amendment No. 8: The House-passed bill, 
im Section 5, included language which would 
have authorized persons retired prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1949, for age or length of service to 
carry their years of inactive service as the 
equivalent of full-time active duty in com- 
puting their retired pay to the same extent 
as though they had been retired on or after 
October 1, 1949, and before June 1, 1958. 

The Senate deleted Section 5 in its entirety 
since it was of the view that Section 5, if 
enacted, would reverse one of the basic 
changes adopted by the Congress as part of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, with 
respect to the matter of inac- 
tive reserve time for retirement purposes. 

The Department of Defense had also ad- 
vised the Senate Armed Services Committee 
that it was opposed to enactment of Section 
5 of the House-passed bill. 

The Senate conferees were adamant in 
their position and the House conferees there- 
fore reluctantly receded from their position 
and accepted the Senate amendment. 

Amendment No. 15: Section 10 of the 
House-passed bill incorporated a House Floor 
amendment which provided that service per- 
sonnel returning to the United States upon 
completion of a tour of duty in an area in 
which they had been entitled to the receipt of 
hostile fire pay, would then be entitled to 
transportation at the expense of the United 
States to their home and thence to their new 
duty station. 

This provision of the House-passed bill 
would, if enacted, result in increased annual 
transportation costs to the Federal govern- 
ment of approximately $41,000,000. 

The Department of Defense opposed Sec- 
tion 10 of the House-passed bill. 

The Senate concurred in the Department 
of Defense view on Section 10 of the House- 
passed bill and, therefore, by Amendment 
No. 15, struck Section 10 im its entirety. 

The Senate conferees, in support of their 
Position, pointed out that the provisions of 
Section 10 as written would inevitably have 
an adverse effect on the present successful 
program, recently approved by Congress, 
under which men who extend their Vietnam 
tour for six months are provided with a 30- 
day round trip to the United States at gov- 
ernment expense. In view of the adamant 
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position of the Senate conferees on this pro- 
vision, the House conferees agreed to recede 
from their position with a substitute amend- 
ment, 

The substitute amendment, accepted by 
the Senate conferees in lieu of Amendment 
No, 15, will provide an entitlement for travel 
and transportation allowances for those 
service members authorized convalescent 
leave provided that such convalescent leave 
resulted from illness or injury incurred while 
the member was performing duty which made 
him eligible for the receipt of hostile fire pay. 

The new language agreed to by the con- 
ferees therefore provides that under uniform 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary con- 
cerned, a member of a uniformed service is 
entitled to travel and transportation allow- 
ances for travel from his place of medical 
treatment in continental United States, to 
a place selected by him and approved by the 
Secretary concerned, and return, when the 
Secretary concerned determines that the 
member is traveling in connection with au- 
thorized leave for convalescence from illness 
or injury incurred while the member was 
eligible for the receipt of hostile fire pay. 

On the basis of information available to 
the conferees, it is estimated that implemen- 
tation of this new provision of law will result 
in annual costs of approximately $2.7 million. 

The Senate conferees therefore receded 
from their Amendment No. 15 and accepted 
the substitute amendment recommended by 
the House conferees. 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
F. E. HÉBERT, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
L. ARENDS, 
ALVIN E. O'KONSEI, 
W. Bray, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. RIVERS (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the statement be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume that the 
gentleman is going to take some time to 
explain this? 

Mr. RIVERS. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
South Carolina is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, on Friday, December 8, 
1967, the House conferees on H.R. 13510, 
the uniformed services pay bill for 1967, 
met with their Senate contemporaries 
and reached agreement on the differences 
which existed between the House and 
Senate on this very important and timely 
legislative proposal. 

The results of the conference and the 
resolution of these differences have been 
outlined in detail in the statement of 
managers printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of December 8, 1967, as House 
Report No. 1017. 

The uniformed services pay bill as 
drafted by your Committee on Armed 
Services and approved by you on Octo- 
ber 26, 1967, was given a complete en- 
dorsement by the other body with the ex- 
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ception of two substantive provisions in 
the bill. 

I will refer to these two differences and 
explain the action taken by the con- 
ferees. 

The first major difference in the House 
and Senate versions of H.R. 13510 re- 
lated to language which would have au- 
thorized persons retired prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1949, for reasons other than phy- 
sical disability, the right to recompute 
their pay entitlements on the basis of the 
provisions of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949. 

The effect of the House action would 
have been to substantially increase the 
retired pay of this relatively small group 
of retired military personnel. However, 
the Senate conferees refused to accept 
this change since they were of the unan- 
imous view that any action by the Con- 
gress to provide this group of retired 
personnel with a revision in their re- 
tired pay entitlement would automat- 
ically trigger demands from other re- 
tired military personnel for similar 
action. 

As a consequence of the Senate con- 
ferees views on this matter, the House 
conferees reluctantly receded and ac- 
cepted the deletion of section 5 from the 
House-passed bill. 

The second and final major substan- 
tive change effected by the Senate, 
related to the language which appeared 
in section 10 of the House-passed bill. 

As Members of the House will recall, 
this language was added by the House as 
a floor amendment. That language pro- 
vided that service personnel returning 
to the United States upon completion of 
a tour of duty in an area in which they 
had been entitled to receive hostile fire 
pay, would then be entitled to trans- 
portation at the expense of the United 
States to their home and thence to their 
new duty station. 

This provision, if enacted, would have 
resulted in an annual increase in trans- 
portation costs of approximately $41 
million. 

This provision was strongly opposed 
by the Department of Defense for a va- 
riety of reasons, and the Senate, there- 
fore, deleted it from the bill in its en- 
tirety. 

Despite the efforts of your House con- 
ferees to restore this amendment in its 
entirety, we were unsuccessful. There- 
fore, a compromise was finally achieved 
when your House conferees recom- 
mended a substitute amendment. 

The substitute amendment, accepted 
by the Senate conferees, will provide an 
entitlement for travel and transporta- 
tion allowances for those service mem- 
bers authorized convalescent leave pro- 
vided that such convalescent leave re- 
sulted from illness or injury incurred 
while the member was performing duty 
which made him eligible for the receipt 
of hostile fire pay. 

Stated very simply, those military per- 
sonnel who, while serving in a so-called 
combat area, receive either injury or suf- 
fer illness which necessitates their re- 
turn to the United States and subse- 
quent medical treatment, will during 
such period of medical treatment, and 
when they are physically able to enjoy 
convalescent leave, be given transporta- 
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tion from the medical facility to their 
homes and back to the medical facility. 

I am sure that every member of this 
body agrees that we can do no less for 
these dedicated service personnel. 

The cost of this substitute amendment 
is nominal and should not exceed more 
than $2.7 million annually. It will, of 
course, happily, no longer apply when we 
no longer have our military personnel 
serving in a combat area. 

The Senate conferees had no objection 
whatsoever to this compromise amend- 
ment and, therefore, the House-Senate 
differences were amicably resolved. 

All of the conferees were most anxious 
to resolve the relatively minor differences 
that existed in this bill since we were 
mindful of the significance that this bill 
will have on the morale of our military 
personnel, 

The conferees, and particularly your 
House conferees, were anxious that this 
bill and its benefits be signed by the 
President and enacted into law in time 
to provide our military families with a 
genuine Christmas bonus from a grate- 
ful nation. 

The increased pay provided by this bill 
is retroactive to October 1. Therefore, 
every member of the uniformed services 
will, in addition to receiving future in- 
creases in his basic pay rates, will also 
receive a Christmas bonus reflecting 
these increases for the 3-month period of 
October, November, and December of 
this year. 

You and I know that our service fami- 
lies are certainly not overpaid. This 
bonus, particularly at this time of the 
year, will, therefore, be welcome indeed. 

I want every military member to know 
that his Committee on Armed Services 
and his Congress, is determined to pro- 
vide him with a level of compensation 
which will enable him and his family to 
enjoy a standard of living equal to that 
of his civilian contemporaries. 

As you know, incorporated in this bill, 
H.R. 13510, is a provision which insures 
that our service personnel will receive 
future pay increases comparable to that 
provided their Federal civilian con- 
temporaries. 

The Pentagon was opposed to language 
inserted by your Committee on Armed 
Services in this bill which guarantees 
service personnel automatic pay in- 
creases when their classified civil service 
contemporaries receive salary adjust- 
ments. The Pentagon, in opposing this 
provision, says that it will recommend 
necessary increases for military person- 
nel in the very near future. Perhaps the 
Pentagon will, on this occasion, perform. 
However, if it fails to “deliver” on its 
promises, the Congress will not. This is 
guaranteed by the provisions of this bill. 

Since Federal classified employees are 
now scheduled to receive an additional 
pay increase on July 1, 1968, and July 1, 
1969, approximating an estimated 4.4 
percent in 1968 and approximately 7.4 
percent in 1969, comparable increases 
will automatically go to our service per- 
sonnel. These increases in service pay 
over the next 2 years should, therefore, 
amount to approximately 16.3 percent, 
representing a total pay increase for our 
service families of more than $2.7 billion. 

We can do no less for our dedicated 
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military personnel than we are doing for 
our civil service employees. This bill 
makes crystal clear this policy of the 
Congress. Let every service family be as- 
sured from this day on that a grateful 
Congress is aware of their indispensable 
contribution toward insuring our future 
survival. 

I therefore urge unanimous approval 
of this conference report. 

I might add at this point, that the floor 
amendment which raised the issue of 
transportation for servicemen returning 
from Vietnam was one offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMrrRI. We 
are therefore indebted to Mr. SMITH for 
providing the conferees with an oppor- 
tunity to work out in conference, the rea- 
sonable compromise solution which I 
have just explained. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sorry that the Senate reduced the 
scope of the amendment which I had 
offered in the House which provided a 
trip home for the servicemen and which 
with the cooperation of the chairman, 
Mr. Rivers, became a part of the House 
bill. Especially during the first years, 2 
years, our servicemen are greatly under- 
paid. They receive no adjustment and 
moving allowance and do not even re- 
ceive travel expenses to go home at least 
once per year. Most business, Job Corps 
enrollees, Peace Corps members, and 
many others who are sent away from 
their home to work or train are provided 
travel home at least once per year but 
not our servicemen. 

With one out of 400 Americans in 
Vietnam, surely the other 399 should at 
least pay for a trip home from the point 
of debarkation for the returning veteran 
from combat areas. That was all the 
amendment I offered in the House pro- 
vided but the Senate cut that to exclude 
all except those convalescing disabilities 
incurred in service. 

I hope the committee will hold hear- 
ings and pass the bill or a bill similar to 
the one I introduced several months ago 
which will at least provide one trip per 
year during the first 2 years of service. 
That is the least we should do for these 
men, most of whom are suffering both 
financially and otherwise compared to 
the 99 percent who are not in service. 

With the cooperation of the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
South Carolina Mr. Rivers], the amend- 
ment was included in the House bill and 
without that I assume there would not 
have been any travel provision in the 
bill. I hope this is a prelude to full con- 
sideration of the issue and I am thank- 
ful for the support of the gentleman from 
South Carolina whose powerful influ- 
ence win most likely result in passage of 
a $ 

Mr. RIVERS. I understand the gentle- 
man’s views on this matter and certainly 
will keep them in mind. 

The Department of Defense did not 
favor the bill we wrote. The Department 
would have preferred limiting the bill 
to the first stage increase of 4.5 percent 
and advised that future increases were 
the subject of continued “study.” 

Our committee has come to realize that 
when the Department of Defense says 
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that something is “under study” it means 
no decision, so we did not accept this 
“under study” gimmick and we wrote our 
own bill along lines which will insure 
that our service personnel will receive 
pay increases that parallel those pro- 
vided classified and civil service em- 
ployees. 

There is now before the Department of 
Defense a compensative study and report 
from a committe headed by Admiral 
Hubbell, which takes in the whole spec- 
trum of pay and allowances, BAQ, sub- 
sistence and other items of service com- 
pensation. This report is supposed to 
come over to Congress some time in the 
near future. It is hoped that will be next 
year. At that time we will have ample 
opportunity to discuss it along with pos- 
sible additional changes to transporta- 
tion allowances for service personnel. 

We do owe the gentleman from Iowa 
a debt of appreciation and gratitude for 
his insistence, for his help and for his 
suggestion in this area. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Again I want to 
thank the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. I must in passing mention again 
that only one out of 400 Americans is 
in Vietnam. It seems to me the least we 
can do for the boys in Vietnam is to pay 
for their cost of travel. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I correct in assuming 
that the conference report carries a 
two-stage increase, in addition to the 
first increase, which is retroactive to 
October 1? 

Mr. RIVERS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Then there is an increase 
in 1968? 

Mr. RIVERS. One in 1968 and the 
other in 1969. 

Mr. GROSS. And one in 1969? 

Mr. RIVERS. That is correct. 

Would the gentleman want me to am- 
plify on that? That is roughly a total 
cumulative 16.3-percent basic pay in- 
crease in all these incremental stages for 
the military personnel. 

Mr. GROSS. But there is no Presiden- 
tial Commission to fix pay for the mili- 
tary thereafter? 

Mr. RIVERS. No, there is no Presiden- 
tial Commission in this. This will be the 
law. These will automatically occur. 

Mr. GROSS. I am pleased to know 
there is no Presidential Commission to 
fix the pay of the military. As the dis- 
tinguished gentleman is aware, I was 
absolutely opposed to the Presidential 
Commission to recommend salaries for 
Members of Congress and others. 

Mr. RIVERS. I should like to say some- 
thing else. Will the gentleman listen? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. RIVERS. The last time this bill 
was presented the present speaker mis- 
understood the gentleman. I may have 
said something that was not timely. I 
do not want to say it today, because the 
gentleman has been a great help to our 
committeee. I want to thank him for his 
help today and in the many days past. 
His discussions have always been helpful 
to us, and I am very grateful for them. 
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Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement very much, and assure 
him of the high regard I have for him. 
Perhaps I should say to him, however, 
that as with the original pay increase 
authorization bill, I will be compelled to 
vote against this conference report be- 
cause I could not support the two-stage 
forward pricing, if I may put it that way, 
in the pay bill for the civilian employees 
of the Federal Government, and I can- 
not support the forward pricing or pay 
increases projected into the uncertain 
future of the next 2 years. To be con- 
sistent I must vote against this bill. As 
with civilian employees I would have 
voted for one pay increase for the mili- 
tary, retroactive to last October 1. 

Mr. RIVERS. There is no Member of 
this House of Representatives who is 
more dedicated to his opinion than the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. I 
never questioned any vote that the gen- 
tleman cast. I know he comes to these 
decisions after deep study. He has my 
affection, respect, and deep gratitude. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman for yielding to me. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from South Carolina, the chairman of 
the committee, for his diligence and con- 
tinuing work in this business of providing 
additional pay to the men in the service. 
It has been something that he has 
worked om so hard and for such a long, 
long time. Those of us on the committee 
have been pleased to help and cooperate 
with him in what we think is well de- 
served attention to those in the military 
who mean so much to each and every 
one of us. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I commend the 
gentleman for his action and agree with 
him heartily that we should adopt this 
conference report today. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the distinguished minority whip 
and the ranking minority member on 
our committee, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], for that statement. 
His knowledge, attention, sympathy, and 
undertanding of the problems of the 
military over long years of service make 
my job an easy one. His cooperation is a 
part of this, and I thank him for it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
LMr. PIRNIE], one of the ranking mem- 
bers of our committee. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say to the gentleman in the well that 
it is a very interesting reaction to the 
person who moves among servicemen and 
finds them so appreciative of the leader- 
ship that you have given our committee 
in looking out for their interests and 
considering their problems, and par- 
ticularly in evaluating the responsibili- 
ties of their career decisions which they 
have to make. We know that they in the 
service have families to consider and 
problems of living, housing, and educa- 
tion. They feel that under your leader- 
ship our committee has been responsive 
to their needs. I believe in the long run 
we are best serving the interests of our 
Nation by so doing. I wish to express 
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my pleasure at being associated with 
your efforts in this regard and in fol- 
lowing your leadership. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the distinguished gentleman. May 
I say that there is no more dedicated 
Member than the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Prrnie]. He happens to be one 
of the great authorities on military jus- 
tice. Indeed, through his efforts down at 
Charlottesville, Va., there was established 
a school of military justice. His knowl- 
edge and assistance along with that of 
other Members have been most helpful. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say this for 
every member of our great committee, 
the largest legislative committee in the 
House—we have a dedicated committee, 
Mr. Speaker. The needs of the men in 
uniform are their first responsibility and 
get their first attention. It is easy to pre- 
side when we have men of this makeup, 
this dedication, and this motivation, 
working for the good of the country and 
for the good of the men who are keeping 
us free. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to say this: 
On yesterday I was not here late in the 
afternoon because I went up to New York 
to attend a dinner sponsored by the Free- 
dom Foundation and the Medal of Honor 
Association for the Medal of Honor win- 
ners of this country. There were over 30 
of these Congressional Medal of Honor 
winners at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
last night. There was an overflow crowd 
of Americans from all walks of life who 
attended this dinner. One of them was 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. General 
Lemnitzer flew in from Brussels, one of 
the leading members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The Army’s last five-star gen- 
eral was there, Gen. Omar Bradley. 
Others were these of equal importance. 
However, the 30 Medal of Honor winners 
were there ranging from a four-star gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps to a three-star 
admiral in the Navy, also living and on 
active duty, as well as other officers, and 
one of the most recent holders of the 
medal, a boy 17 years old, a sergeant and 
a Medal of Honor winner. 

Mr. Speaker, never have I been more 
inspired in my life than when I looked 
into the eyes of these men who had 
helped to save my country. Here I am, 
Mr. Speaker, representing this great 
body of Congress presenting to you and 
to my colleagues only a small token of 
our appreciation for what they have 
done. 

Mr. Speaker, never, never, have I seen 
such patriotism, such dedication, or such 
enthusiasm. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I was saddened 
too as I looked down the street and saw 
one Stokely Carmichael land, landing in 
this great country of the United States 
of America, thereby reflecting upon the 
service of these men as a result of the 
statements which he has made abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, all these men ask—all 
these men ask—is the opportunity to 
serve, the opportunity to fight for 
America. 

I saw that lovely young lady who sings 
with Bob Hope, the young lady who has 
been there five times in Vietnam, pour 
out her heart with patriotic songs for 
the GI. 
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She came back and wrote a heart- 
rending letter on behalf of a young 
soldier, which began “Although I know 
I shall die before you get this letter and 
the contents thereof“. 

The attitude and dedication of our 
service personnel represents something 
that just makes my heart melt with 
tears, it should be an inspiration to all 
of us—and should make us say, What 
can we do for our country?” 

But, Mr. Speaker, more than all 
of these things, there are today in 
Vietnam over 500,000 of our boys. 
There is also in Europe a large number 
of service personnel—made up of Navy, 
Air Force, and Army personnel. I have 
recently visited these troops. I want to 
tell you this occurrence: On Thanksgiv- 
ing Day I went to Berlin and had dinner 
with two companies of the 6th Infantry 
Regiment. I had to eat one-half meal 
with each group, although I had never 
had two Thanksgiving dinners; how- 
ever, I enjoyed it. But, Mr. Speaker, it 
was an inspiration as I went from one 
company to the other and had a Thanks- 
giving dinner, to see the feelings in the 
eyes of the boys, the boys of this coun- 
try. I observed a patrol of these boys 
along the Berlin wall—of course, it is no 
longer a wall; it is an electrical fence 
with a “no man’s land” beyond it, where 
no living man can walk. 

Mr. Speaker, I came back with an 
inspiration which I cannot express to 
you, the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

I was not satisfied then. I went up 
to the area of Holy Loch, Scotland, to 
see our Polaris submarines which we 
have stationed there. I ate with those 
boys. This, too, was an inspiration. 

Right now, Mr. Speaker, in fact, in 
Southeast Asia I have a subcommittee 
of the full Committee on House Armed 
Services, an interim committee, which 
will file a report and which report I 
shall present to the House at a later 
date. They have not returned as yet. 
However, this special committee is 
headed by the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that 
we cannot do enough for these boys. 
They are not asking, as the late great 
distinguished General MacArthur said 
they are not questioning from dripping 
dawn to drizzling dusk the stench of 
the jungle, the filth and the horrors of 
the foxholes; they are fighting the ver- 
min of the jungles, fighting the serpents 
of the jungles, fighting the animals of 
the trees, the insects, the pestilence, the 
plague, the malaria, as well as other 
diseases along with fighting the enemy; 
they are doing this only for an oppor- 
tunity to serve America, and to see the 
experience through which these men 
have gone and are now going, nothing 
makes my heart burn or bleed more for 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the least I can do. 

Iam constantly reminded—and I hope 
the Members of the House do not mind 
my repetition of that prayer that was 
sent to me just the other day from an 
unknown author—and I do not know 
who sent it—but it went like this: 
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Oh, God, as I go my uncaring way, help me 
to remember that somewhere up there 
a young man died for me today. 

So long as there be war, if there must be 
war, I must ask and I must answer, 

Am I worth dying for? 


Mr. Speaker, we may not be worth dy- 
ing for, but they are not questioning; 
they ask only to serve you and me. 

Mr. Speaker, this report of your con- 
ferees from your Committee on Armed 
Services, doing your work and carrying 
out your orders, is the least we can do, 
with great humility and with great pride. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I present this 
conference report to you and the entire 
membership of the House and ask for its 
early, immediate and unanimous ap- 
proval. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hoti- 
FIELD). The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina has consumed 18 minutes. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NAVAL VESSEL LOANS 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
6167) to authorize the extension of cer- 
tain naval vessel loans now in existence 
and a new loan, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1016) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
6167) to authorize the extension of certain 
naval vessel loans now in existence and a new 
loan, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That, notwithstanding section 7307 of 
title 10, United States Code, or any other 
law, the President may extend on such terms 
and under such conditions as he deems ap- 
propriate the loan of ships, previously au- 
thorized as indicated, as follows: (1) 
Argentina, three destroyers (Act of July 18, 
1958 (72 Stat. 376)); (2) Brazil, two destroy- 
ers and two submarines (Act of July 18, 
1958 (72 Stat. 376)); (3) Chile, two subma- 
rines and two di ers (Act of July 18, 
1958 (72 Stat. 376)); (4) Colombia, one 
destroyer (Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 
376)); (5) Federal Republic of Germany, 
one destroyer (Act of August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 
363), as amended by Act of August 3, 1956 
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(70 Stat. 967)); (6) Greece, one submarine 
(Act of August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 363), as 
amended by Act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 
967)), two destroyers (Act of October 4, 
1961 (75 Stat. 815) ); (7) Korea, two destroy- 
er escorts (Act of August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 
363), as amended), one destroyer and one 
destroyer escort (Act of October 4, 1961 (75 
Stat. 815)); (8) Portugal, two destroyer es- 
corts (Act of August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 363) 
as amended by Act of August 3, 1956 (70 
Stat. 967)); (9) Spain, two destroyers (Act 
of August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 363), as amended 
by Act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 967) ); 
(10) Peru, one destroyer (Act of July 18, 
1958 (72 Stat. 376) ). 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding section 7307 of 
title 10, United States Code, or any other 
provision of law, the President may lend two 
destroyers to the Government of Korea and 
one destroyer to the Republic of China, in 
addition to any ships previously authorized 
to be loaned to these nations, with or with- 
out reimbursement and on such terms and 
under such conditions as the President may 
deem appropriate, All expenses involved in 
the activation, rehabilitation, and outfitting 
(including repairs, alterations, and logistic 
support) of ships transferred under this 
section shall be charged to funds pro- 
grammed for the recipient government as 
grant military assistance, or as reimbursable, 
under the provisions of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, or successor 
legislation. The authority of the President to 
lend naval vessels under this section shall 
terminate on December 31, 1969. 

“Src. 3. All new loans and loan extensions 
executed under this Act shall be for periods 
not exceeding five years, but the President 
may in his discretion extend such loans for 
an additional period of not more than five 
years. Any agreement for a new loan or for 
the extension of a loan executed under this 
Act shall be made subject to the condition 
that the agreement may be terminated by the 
President if he finds that the armed forces 
of the borrowing country have engaged, at 
any time after the date of such agreement, 
in acts of warfare against any country which 
is a party to a mutual defense treaty ratified 
by the United States. Any agreement for a 
new loan or for the extension of a loan ex- 
ecuted pursuant to this Act shall be subject 
to the condition that the agreement shall be 
immediately terminated upon a finding made 
by the President that the country with 
which such agreement was made has seized 
any United States fishing vessel on account 
of its fishing activities in international 
waters, except that such condition shall not 
be applicable in any case governed by inter- 
national agreement to which the United 
States is a party. All loans and loan exten- 
sions shall be made on the condition that 
they may be terminated at an earlier date if 
necessitated by the defense requirements of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 4. No loan may be made or extended 
under this Act unless the Secretary of De- 
fense, after consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, determines that such loan or 
extension is in the best interest of the United 
States. The Secretary of Defense shall keep 
the Congress currently advised of all loans 
made or extended under this Act. 

“Sec. 5. The President may promulgate 
such rules and regulations as he deems nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the House bill and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
amendment of the Senate to the title of the 
bill, insert the following: “An Act to au- 
thorize the extension of certain naval vessel 
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loans now in existence and new loans, and 


for other purposes.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


ALVIN E. O'KONSEI, 
Bos WILSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
HENRY JACKSON, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
STROM THURMOND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 6167) to authorize 
the extension of certain nayal vessel loans 
now in existence and a new loan, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

BACKGROUND 
House action 


The House passed legislation during this 
session of the Congress authorizing the ex- 
tension of existing loans of naval vessels 
to friendly foreign nations. During the con- 
sideration of this legislation the Committee 
added three new loans: one destroyer for the 
Republic of China and two destroyers for 
the Government of Korea. The House ac- 
cepted the three new loans. 

Senate action 

The Senate Armed Services Committee, in 
its consideration of this legislation, elimi- 
nated the three new loans referred to above. 

The bill was then referred to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. That Commit- 
tee further amended the bill as indicated 
below. 

The bill on the Floor of the Senate was 
still further amended in one respect, also 
as indicated below. 

AMENDMENTS 

As indicated above the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee amended the legislation by 
eliminating the new loans to the Government 
of Korea and the Republic of China. The 
Senate passed the bill in this fashion. After 
extended discussion the conferees agreed 
that these new loans should be included in 
the legislation. 

The Senate recedes. 

This ship loan legislation, as presented to 
the Congress, would have permitted an 
original loan period of five years with discre- 
tion in the President to extend the loans for 
an additional period of five years. The For- 
eign Relations Committee modified this por- 
tion of the bill to restrict the loans to a 
single five year period. 

After discussion the conferees agreed that 
the two five year periods should: be included 
in the bill. 

The Senate recedes. 

The Senate Floor amendment to the legis- 
lation reads as follows: 

“Any agreement for the extension of a loan 
executed under the first section of this Act 
shall be made subject to the condition that 
the agreement may be terminated by the 
President if he finds that the armed forces of 
the borrowing country have engaged at any 
time after the date of such agreement, in acts 
of warfare against any country which is a 
party to a mutual defense treaty ratified by 
the United States.” 

The conferees agreed that this language 
should be included in the legislation. This 
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language was slightly modified in view of the 
reinsertion of the three new loans. 

The House recedes. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
further amended the bill by the insertion of 
the following language: 

“Any agreement for the extension of a loan 
executed pursuant to the first section of this 
Act shall be subject to the condition that 
the agreement will be immediately termi- 
nated upon a finding made by the President 
that the country with which such agreement 
was made has seized any United States fish- 
ing vessel on account of its fishing activities 
in international waters, except that such 
condition shall not be applicable in any case 
governed by international agreement to 
which the United States is a party.” 

This matter has been the subject of ex- 
tended discussion in the Congress for some 
years and it was agreed by the conferees that 
this language should be included in the leg- 
islation. This language was slightly modified 
in view of the reinsertion of the three new 
loans. 

The House recedes. 

Appropriate provision was made in the 
language agreed upon by the conferees to in- 
sure that the Secretary of Defense keeps the 
Congress currently advised of any transfer or 
other disposition pursuant to this legislation. 

The title was changed in view of the in- 
clusion of new loans. 


ALVIN E. O'KONSEI, 
Bos WILSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. RIVERS (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier in the session the 
House passed legislation authorizing the 
extension of existing loans of naval ves- 
sels to friendly foreign nations. You will 
recall that the House has passed many 
such bills over the years. 

During its consideration of this legis- 
lation, the House committee amended 
the legislation to authorize three new 
loans: one destroyer to the Republic of 
China and two destroyers to the Gov- 
ernment of Korea. 

The House supported the committee 
action and passed the legislation with 
these three new loans. 

Nothing need be said to support these 
additions by the committee and later by 
the House; we all know of the firm 
friendship of the Republic of China and 
the large and capable military force that 
is stationed on the island of Formosa. 
This force has provided, and wili con- 
tinue to provide, a stability in that part 
of the world that could be achieved in 
no other way. 

With respect to Korea, we find the pic- 
ture very much the same. There are some 
50,000 Koreans fighting alongside our 
own forces in Vietnam today. Korea, too, 
is our firm and stalwart friend. Both 
countries have a real need for these 
ships and will use them effectively. 
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The Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee in its consideration of this legisla- 
tion amended it to eliminate the three 
new loans. 

In somewhat unusual fashion, the 
Senate committee, after its considera- 
tion of the legislation, referred it to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
That committee further amended the 
bill, and when the bill was considered 
on the floor of the Senate, still another 
amendment was adopted. 

CONFERENCE 


On last Friday, your conferees and 
the Senate conferees met and agreed as 
follows: 

First, the Senate agreed that the 
three new loans to the Republic of 
China and Korea should be included in 
the bill. 

Second, where the House had per- 
mitted not only an original 5-year loan 
period but also gave the President dis- 
cretion to make a further extension of 
an additional 5 years, the Senate cut 
this period to only the original 5 years. 
The conferees agreed that the House 
version should be accepted and it now 
will be two 5-year periods. 

Third, the Senate inserted language 
in the bill which provided that a loan 
may be terminated by the President if 
he finds that the armed forces of the 
borrowing country have engaged, at any 
time after the loan is made, in acts of 
warfare against any country which is a 
party to a mutual defense treaty rati- 
fied by the United States. This was ac- 
cepted by the House conferees. I think 
this is a sound provision. 

Last, the Senate amended the bill to 
provide that any loan agreement will be 
immediately terminated upon a finding 
by the President that the country with 
which such an agreement was made has 
seized a U.S. fishing vessel on account of 
its fishing activities in international 
waters, As you will recall, this has been 
the subject of discussion on the floor of 
the House on many occasions in the past. 
The House conferees accepted this lan- 
guage and I feel that it is a very valu- 
able addition to the bill. 

I would like to say a further word 
about this. Not only is this amendment 
a valuable addition to the bill as a pro- 
tective device to our fishing fleet, it is a 
manifestation of the importance to all 
Americans of their sovereignty as a na- 
tion and their dignity as a people. These 
fishing boats have been harassed in a 
most unreasonable and, in my opinion, 
illegal fashion. So long as Iam a Member 
of Congress, I will oppose this harass- 
ment; I will oppose the arbitrary exten- 
sion of national waters to the unreason- 
able and unrealistic extent that this has 
been done by some South American 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, those are the results of 
the conference and I say with a real 
sense of gratification that the House 
came out of the conference in very fine 
fashion indeed. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I compliment the gen- 
tleman for bringing this report to the 
House. 
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IT have a question which relates to news 

in the New York Times today. The story 
that I read reported that NATO is con- 
sidering the establishment of a destroyer 
force which would operate in peacetime 
and be under a rotating command sys- 
tem. I think this is a very promising pro- 
posal. I wonder if this conference report 
and the bill that it deals with may help 
to make possible this joint destroyer 
force. It does provide for naval vessels, I 
believe, to Greece and Turkey; does it 
not, as well as to Portugal, of a size that 
could be involved in this force? Is the 
gentleman acquainted with that pro- 
posal? 

Mr. RIVERS. The gentleman is. speak- 
ing of the multilateral force? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RIVERS. There were three de- 
stroyers to begin with. 

I would like to know more about it. 
They do have the capability to do this. 
But I do think it should be a NATO 
force. That is what NATO is for. We 
should not have to do all these things. 

But I do not want this to be imple- 
mented to the point where it might ex- 
tend into the Mediterranean and affect 
our 6th Fleet. You must remember that 
our 6th Fleet is a very large task force. 
If it is planned to implement it into the 
Mediterranean, I would like to have a 
look-see first. But so far as the three de- 
stroyers are concerned, I can really at 
this point find nothing wrong with it 
from what I know. But true to form, no- 
body ever discussed this with me—true to 
form, as I say. 

Mr. FINDLEY. As I understand the 
proposal, it involves only destroyers and 
not warships of bigger class. One of its 
hopeful aspects was the possibility that 
this destroyer unit of a multinational 
character might have assignments in the 
Mediterranean and thus be an effective 
counter to Soviet infiuence in that area. 

Mr. RIVERS. Last September I visited 
a NATO inspection base in Norway at a 
place that is the highest point that you 
can get to in Norway. They are quite 
disturbed, up beyond the Arctic Circle. 
They are quite disturbed about their 
proximity to the Soviet border. Should 
any breakthrough come, a destroyer 
group could be very helpful. This is a 
possibility. I do not know enough about 
it to be really for or against it. From 
what I have read, I feel that I would be 
for it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I know from past ex- 
perience that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
is very keenly interested in Spain having 
a part in NATO. I just wondered if he 
has anything promising in that connec- 
tion to report. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is very coincidental, 
I was just coming to that subject. I want 
you to understand this, and if any mem- 
ber of the press or a representative of 
the international crowd hears this state- 
ment, I want them to put this in their 
media if they think it is worthy to be 
put in. 

We might as well get this point in our 
heads right now: 

NATO is a group of nations designed 
to save Western Europe, and hence 
America, NATO has been cut in half, and 
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we might just as well recognize it. The 
north has been cut from the south and 
the south has been cut from the north. 
The north can hardly get to the south 
and the south can hardly get to the 
north. We have a temporary agreement 
for overflights over France. France can 
stop those any time. The only reason they 
are not doing so, along with other silly 
things, is that De Gaulle has no early 
warning system, and the only early warn- 
ing system to which he has access is the 
early warning system of NATO. He has 
no early warning defense. So he is stay- 
ing in there because that system is help- 
ful to himself. 

He can lead France anywhere he wants 
to. That is his business. But when he 
leads them over my dead body and the 
bodies of 60,000 of my contemporaries 
in two world wars, then that comes 
under the heading of my business. 

NATO has been cut in half. NATO is 
not as effective as you think it might be 
when we do not have all the parts prop- 
erly put together. We need Spain in 
NATO. We have Portugal sitting out 
there in the Atlantic Ocean on the side 
of Spain, a member of NATO, but Spain 
is not in NATO. The only army on earth 
that ever beat the Communists on the 
field of battle was the Army of Spain, 
dedicated to opposition to communism. 

We have Col. Houari Boumédienne, the 
Algerian avowed Communist, who is be- 
ing loaded to the teeth by Communist 
Russia with implements of war of every 
kind, They are right across the straits 
from Spain. We have Portugal, Greece, 
Turkey, and Italy. We cannot get to them 
until we get Spain in NATO. 

As I say, NATO is not as effective as 
you might want it to be, and, indeed, you 
may see the beginning of the end of 
NATO if the people in the Low Countries 
and Great Britain continue to keep Spain 
out of NATO. 

Our country should exercise more of its 
power. It should be insistent that Spain 
come into NATO, because unless Spain 
comes into NATO we may see the end 
of it in our time. We need Spain in 
NATO, and to keep Spain out is not only 
ridiculous but it could also be suicidal. 
We have an investment in Spain of about 
a billion dollars. We have about $400 
million in equipment in Spain. It is the 
only place where we can operate with 
our submarines. But there is no NATO 
mission there. If we land one plane there 
on a NATO mission, Spain can say, “Get 
out.” That is how simple it is. 

In addition to that, we have A.C. & W. 
sites in Spain and other large bases in 
Spain. Spain is vital to America. Yet, 
some of these people are sitting in the 
Low Countries, keeping them out, be- 
cause they do not like one Francisco 
Franco. I would rather trust him than 
one Charles de Gaulle any day in the 
week. I say this to people everywhere in 
the world, that we had better take Spain 
in if she wants to come in. Spain is a 
great friend of our country—of Amer- 
ica—and we had better keep that 
friendship. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

_Mr, RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. ; 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I want to congratulate the chairman 
of the committee and the conferees for 
accepting the amendment having to do 
with the taking of fishing vessels in 
South American countries. It has been 
reported here on more than one occasion 
that frequently the South American 
countries have sent out the vessels we 
loaned to those countries, to take in our 
own fishing vessels and slap heavy fines 
on them. 

I certainly hope the administration 
will enforce this provision. I think it is 
a good provision. Certainly we ought not 
to be lending our military vessels to those 
countries that are going to take our fish- 
ing vessels out of international waters. 

Again I commend the conferees for 
accepting this Senate amendment. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

I have no definite information that our 
own ships have been used in this mission, 
because I do not have any information 
on it. But it is very significant that this 
amendment did not originate in our com- 
mittee. It did not originate in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. It did origi- 
nate in the Foreign Relations Committee. 
This is a significant development, be- 
cause historically the State Department 
has not been helping us on this. When- 
ever we got help from the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, I accept it forthwith. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I think this is the most en- 
couraging sign. 

Mr. RIVERS. This is an unexpected 
windfall, and I am very glad to accept it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope I 
misunderstood what the gentleman said 
a few minutes ago. Did I understand cor- 
rectly that the gentleman, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, was not consulted in advance 
in regard to the destroyer proposal 
within NATO? 

Mr. RIVERS. No. The gentleman did 
not misunderstand me. This is par for 
the course. The gentleman did not mis- 
understand me. 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is, to me, Mr. 
Speaker, shocking news that the legisla- 
tive leader in military affairs in the 
United States would not have any ad- 
vance information about a proposal as 
sweeping as this one is. But I say that not 
to be critical of the proposal, because I 
consider it a hopeful one. 

I do not see how the Executive can 
hope to have the right relationship with 
the Congress if it treats the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in this manner. 

Mr. RIVERS. I do not know whether I 
should be notified yet at this point, be- 
cause NATO is a 15-nation outfit, and 
this may be in the early stages, so I can- 
not get angry about this. But we have 
been overlooked on other occasions. 
Maybe things will be better for the fu- 
ture, because somebody said one time: 
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As long as the light holds out to burn, 
there is time for the violent sun to re- 
turn, 


Things may be better with DOD one 
of these days. Just wait and see. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman was a delegate to the recent con- 
ference of the North Atlantic Assembly. 
I had the privilege of being a delegate 
at that time myself. 

Mr. RIVERS. Let me say this to the 
gentleman. I am glad he said that. I and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
AreENps], and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Hays], our distinguished chairman 
to the NATO conference, attended. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] is a 
very effective and very popular and very 
capable man. But every member of our 
committee worked hard. Also the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY] attended. I forget all who at- 
tended. But nobody puts in more time 
than the gentleman from Illinois. He is 
very popular. Our proposals to NATO 
are now bearing fruit, and I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman, who made some 
very strong speeches and got very favor- 
able reception. After the gentleman left, 
I stayed there a day or so longer, and 
I heard comments on the magnificent 
address the gentleman from Illinois 
made. It was very helpful and very: ef- 
fective for his country. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman. 

I did want to ask if the gentleman had 
any reaction from the German delegates 
about the impact which the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty might have on NATO. 
I gathered from some conversations I had 
that if we persist in driving ahead over 
the heads of the Germans, against what 
seems to be their own interest, to insist 
upon a treaty against the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons, it may have an ad- 
verse influence on the alliance. 

I realize that this is not a subject of 
the conference report, but it is of great 
importance to Western Europe. 

Mr. RIVERS. I hope that nonprolifera- 
tion does not mean keeping the Ger- 
mans from getting nuclear energy, be- 
cause any time they want it they can 
pay for it, like De Gaulle did. 

I do not like these new words like 
“proliferation” and all the other crazy 
concoctions which come out of the 
mouths of people who do not under- 
stand. 

If proliferation means that, they are 
not kidding Germany. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Germans seem to in- 
terpret the proposed treaty as being di- 
rected action against them. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of the conference report 
on H.R. 6167, which authorizes the ex- 
tension of certain U.S. naval vessel loans 
to a number of countries. 

A significant amendment to this bill 
was made in the Senate and agreed to by 
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the House conferees, of which I served 
as a member. The amendment would di- 
rect the President to reclaim vessels the 
United States has loaned to other na- 
tions if these are used to harass or seize 
our fishing boats on the high seas. 

This provision is particularly aimed at 
several Latin American countries which 
have used former U.S. Navy vessels on 
loan to them in the seizure of American 
tuna boats off their coasts. During our 
Armed Services Committee hearings on 
this bill, I asked the Navy to supply us 
information on the number of former 
U.S. Navy: vessels that have been used in 
the seizure of American tuna boats off 
South America in the past 5 years. The 
Navy’s report showed that a U.S. mine- 
sweeper on loan to Peru has been used to 
seize three American tuna boats between 
1962 and 1965, and that a fleet tug and a 
high-speed transport on loan to the 
Ecuadorian Navy have been involved in 
the seiure of five American fishing ves- 
sels between January and August of this 
year. 

Now, the reclaiming of loan vessels 
from countries that seize our fishing 
boats in international water. is not a per- 
manent solution to the longstanding dis- 
pute over our rights to fish in waters in- 
side of 200 miles off South America. 
However, this amendment will have the 
value of prodding the administration into 
action for a permanent solution and in 
showing offending nations that we mean 
business in maintaining our rights to sail 
the high seas without interference. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
conference report on this legislation. 

I commend my chairman for his 
leadership on this. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman 
for his kind reference to me. 

As the gentleman understands, only 
combatant ships are transferred by act 
of Congress. A YMS, a minesweeper, 
would not be transferred by legislation. 

As the gentleman says, no ship which 
we give to these people—I do not care 
what its type or class may be—should be 
used to harass our fishing fleet on the 
high seas, 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I am delighted to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
indicate my wholehearted support of the 
remarks which the chairman of the 
committee has made with respect to the 
ship loan bill. 

Testimony presented to our commit- 
tee this year and over the past several 
years has indicated that the friendly 
foreign nations who are the recipients 
of these loans perform a function that 
we ourselves would have to perform if it 
were not for the policy of lending ships 
in the fashion exemplified by this bill. 

The ships are old ones and they come 
from the reserve fleet. It is highly un- 
likely that we would ever take them out 
of mothballs for our own use and I 
can think of no better use for them than 
placing them in the hands of friends to 
perform antisubmarine patrols and other 
similar activities which, as I say, we 
would have to do ourselves if our friends 
were not doing it for us. 
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In the case of China and Korea, there 
are additional requirements for these 
ships. Korea, for example, is subject to 
constant penetration by North Korean 
patrol boats and the lending of ships 
to them is merely an extension of our 
existing military policy with respect to 
this country. 

As the chairman has said, the Re- 
public of China is our good friend and 
from what I have heard, run these 
loaned ships in a highly efficient and 
effective fashiqu. 

We did very well in the conference in- 
deed—the Senate amendments that we 
did accept actually in each instance im- 
proved the bill. 

So, I will repeat that I fully support 
the remarks that the chairman has made 
and I urge that this conference report 
be accepted. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
before us today the conference report on 
H.R. 6167 which authorizes the exten- 
sion of several existing loans of naval 
vessels and the loan of three additional 
vessels. 

When this bill was before the House 
on October 4 this year I voted against 
it. The bill has returned from conference 
in essentially the same form in which it 
left the House, and consequently I am 
still opposed to it. 

Why am I opposed to the loan of these 
ships? 

I am opposed because I do not think 
this loan is the highest and best use of 
American resources. I am opposed be- 
cause I do not believe that the borrowing 
countries should be spending their dearly 
limited resources on the operation of 
obsolete navies instead of desperately 
necessary social programs. I am opposed 
because I believe that these ships may be 
misused to further inhance the power 
and prestige of military forces in coun- 
tries beset with difficulties in maintain- 
ing democratic rule. I am opposed be- 
cause I do not believe that the United 
States should, at this time be providing 
military assistance to the military junta 
that is now ruling Greece and has re- 
pressed many of the most basic rights of 
its citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, this loan is not the best 
use of our resources because frequently 
the loan of vessels is also accompanied 
by the extension of United States mili- 
tary assistance to defray part of all of 
the costs of operating and maintaining 
these vessels. These countries are all 
relatively poor countries with loss gross 
national products and per capita in- 
comes. They are struggling to raise the 
living standards of their people. Our 
contribution should mainly be in the 
form of economic aid, not military assist- 
ance. As Secretary McNamara said at 
Montreal and as many of us have real- 
ized for years, security ultimately lies not 
in military might but in the abolition of 
poverty, starvation, and deprivation. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
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unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the conference report on 
H.R. 6167, which would extend existing 
loans of naval vessels to friendly nations 
and make three new ship loans. 

The House last considered this legis- 
lation on October 2. In thg meantime it 
has become clear that aléng with the 
various loans we are making and renew- 
ing with this legislation, we must provide 
for the future naval security of the State 
of Israel. 

The Elath, one of the two destroyers 
in the Israel Navy, was sunk October 21 
in the Mediterranean Sea off Port Said. 
Egyptian forces used an up-to-date So- 
viet missile fired from a guided-missile 
PT boat. 

This left the fledgling Israel Navy with 
only one destroyer in its fleet. Further- 
more, it gave concrete foundation to re- 
ports that since the 6-day war last June 
the Soviet Union has been rearming 
Egypt with massive quantities of weap- 
ons, both conventional and sophisticated. 

Five days after the sinking of the 
Elath, I introduced H.R. 13719, which 
would authorize the loan of a destroyer 
to the Israel Navy. I would hope that 
through this measure, this Nation could 
prepare itself to come to Israel’s assist- 
ance should Israel require an emergency 
loan of a destroyer to replace the Elath. 

Unfortunately my bill authorizing the 
loan of a destroyer to Israel came too 
late to be incorporated with the other 
ship loans in H.R. 6167. I hope my bill 
can receive prompt action by this body 
early in the next session. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
= request of the gentleman from 

ashington? 

s elm was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I 1 
this conference report on H.R. 6167 and 
especially so because of the fact that the 
committee of conference adopted the 
Senate provision which provided that 
any naval vessel loan agreement shall be 
immediately terminated if the President 
of the United States finds a country 
with such an agreement has seized any 
US. fishing vessel on account of its fish- 
ing activities in international waters. 

I had urged the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Armed 
Services to accept this Senate provision 
and I wish to say that I am gratified 
with the action of the House conferees. 

Now I hope the Latin American coun- 
tries will sit down and iron out our dif- 
ferences over seizure of American fish- 
edt 3 fishing outside the 12-mile 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
ee question on the conference re- 
Port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

ae to reconsider was laid on the 
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UNITED STATES-MEXICAN RELA- 
TIONS—LETTER FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
Clerk will read a letter received by the 
Speaker from the President of the United 
States. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., December 6, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN McCormack, 
Speaker of the House, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear JohN: On the third anniversary 
of his administration—December 1— 
Mexican President Diaz Ordaz held a 
press conference in which he was asked 
to comment on the present state of 
United States-Mexican relations. This is 
how he replied: 

Our relations, I believe, are at their best. 
I do not say they cannot be improved because 
everything that is human can be perfected: 
we can and should, as members of the gov- 
ernment and peoples of both countries, make 
greater and lasting efforts to improve our 
relations. They are at present, however, ex- 
ceedingly cordial and based fundamentally 
on an absolute reciprocity of respect and 
show of friendship and truth. I believe that 
deceit has no ethical justification even be- 
tween enemies, but between friends it is 
unpardonable, The language of friends is the 
language of truth. 

I have had the opportunity to speak to 
President Johnson on various problems, and 
I can tell you that I have always had mag- 
nificent results telling him the truth. While 
I am on this point, let me pay homage to 
a country which among its virtues knows 
how to listen to, not just to tolerate, the 
truth. It listens to it attentively, meditates 
on the truth which is presented to them and 
acts accordingly. You and I were witness to 
the way in which the Congress of the United 
States listened to our modest words of truth, 
not simply tolerating what we had to say, 
but giving cordial attention to what was said 
by outward signs of their assent. In this re- 
spect, Congress simply reflects one of the 
traditional virtues of the American people: 
that of knowing how to tell and how to listen 
to the truth. 


I bring these words of tribute to the 
U.S. Congress and the American people 
to your attention, thinking that you 
might want to bring them to the atten- 
tion of your colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 434] 
Abbitt Button Dwyer 
Annunzio Carter Erlenborn 
Aspinall Celler Ford, Gerald R. 
Bates Cowger Fountain 
Battin Davis, Ga Green, Oreg. 
Bell Dickinson Halleck 
Bolling Diggs Hardy 
Broomfield Dulski Harrison 
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Harsha Multer Scott 

Heckler, Mass. Pepper Snyder 
Herlong Poage Stratton 
King, N.Y. Pool Watson 
Kuykendall Purcell Williams, Miss 
Lukens Resnick Willis 

Martin Rosenthal 

Mathias, Md. St. Onge 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 386 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
a under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CONFEREE ON 
H.R. 7819, THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HoLLAND] be 
relieved from further duties on the con- 
ference committee on H.R. 7819, to 
strengthen and improve programs of as- 
sistance for elementary and secondary 
education by extending authority for al- 
location of funds to be used for education 
of Indian children and children in over- 
seas dependents schools of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, by extending and 
amending the National Teacher Corps 
program, by providing assistance for 
comprehnsive educational planning, and 
by improving programs of education for 
the handicapped; to improve authority 
for assistance to schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O’Hara] as a conferee, and the Clerk will 
notify the Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
an order of the House on December 6, 
1967, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 14397) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes; and pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to not 
to exceed 2 hours, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 14397, with 
Mr. O’Hara of Michigan in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] will be recog- 
nized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] will be recognized 
for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


Mr. Chairman, this is the 17th appro- 
priation bill to be considered by the 
House of Representatives during this 
first session of the 90th Congress. 

This is not, in the usual sense, a final 
supplemental appropriation bill. Some 
99.9 percent of the bill is for regular 
annual recurring purposes—the annual 
budgets, rather than supplementary 
items. No supplemental requests were 
sent by the President for consideration 
in the closing days of the Congress. This 
is a unique and very unusual circum- 
stance. 

This bill contains funds in the amount 
of $1,679,436,500, almost all of it in 
response to requests in the President’s 
January budget. The bill before us is 
nearly 21 percent, or $441,348,500 below 
those budget estimates. The largest item, 
of course, is $1,612,500,000 for the anti- 
poverty program. The appropriation for 
this program, generally speaking, would 
have been provided many months ago, 
except for the fact that there was no 
authorization bill and it was not possible 
to put the appropriation for the anti- 
poverty program in the regular Labor- 
HEW appropriation bill earlier in the 
year. 

HOUSE REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
SESSION 

I believe it noteworthy here, as we ap- 
proach the end of the session, to say that 
we have reduced appropriations below 
the President’s budget estimates to a 
greater extent than at any time in more 
than a decade. So far the House, during 
this session, has reduced the budget esti- 
mates by some $6.2 billion, including this 
bill. For the fiscal year 1968 bills only, 
the House will have reduced appropria- 
tions by just over $6 billion. 

It would be well to point out again that 
Congress is going to appropriate less for 
this fiscal year than for the last fiscal 
year, probably in the total sum of a bil- 
lion dollars—perhaps a little over—de- 
pending upon the final decisions on the 
two bills which have not yet been 
finalized. 

With the roughly $6 billion which ap- 
parently we will cut the appropriation 
bills, in the regular bills, and with the $3 
billion additional cut in obligational au- 
thority which was approved in the House 
yesterday, a total of about $9 billion in 
obligational authority has been stricken 
by the House from the President’s budget 
during this session. This would indicate 
that the House is interested in reducing 
the deficit and reducing the amount of 
money which the Treasury must go to 
the market to borrow in order to carry on 
the functions of Government. 
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I believe this bill now before us is a 
step in the right direction. 


ACTIONS PROPOSED IN THE BILL 


If Members will look at the committee 
report they will find that there are 
several chapters. One involves independ- 
ent offices; the Appalachia program. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] 
is the chairman of that subcommittee. 

Then we have the Interior chapter; the 
Office of Saline Water is involved there. 
There is also an item for the Public Land 
Law Review Commission. The chairman 
of that subcommittee, as you know is 
the gentlewoman from Washington 
(Mrs. HANSEN]. 

Then we have the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. This is in chapter III of 
the bill. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Froop], is the chairman 
of that subcommittee. This chapter con- 
tains for the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity the same amount as was appro- 
priated last year in the original appro- 
priation bill for the antipoverty program; 
that is, $1,612,500,000. 

And may I add at this point, so that 
the record will be crystal clear, Mr. 
Speaker, that we anticipate that the 
Congress would look with disfavor upon 
any supplemental request for the anti- 
poverty program. Whatever is finally ap- 
propriated in this bill is the amount that 
is to cover the entire fiscal year 1968. It 
is to be expected that the amount appro- 
priated in this bill will be apportioned— 
as in fact the antideficiency law re- 
quires—in such manner over the year as 
to avoid any need for a supplemental 
request. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
also took a position on the matter. I in- 
clude the following excerpt from the 
committee report: 

The bill includes $1,612,500,000, the exact 
amount of the original appropriation for 
fiscal year 1967 and a reduction of $447,- 
500,000 below the budget estimates for 1968. 
The total appropriation for fiscal year 1967 
shown in the following table includes $75,- 
000,000, which was a supplemental appro- 
priation for certain summer programs. No re- 
quest was made for such summer programs 
in the budget estimates for fiscal year 1968. 
The Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity testified that the appropriation 
finally enacted in the accompanying bill will 
be the amount that the Office will plan its 
programs within for the full year; in other 
words, he does not anticipate asking for a 
supplemental appropriation for 1968. The 
Committee is in complete agreement with 
this approach. It definitely is not the inten- 
tion of the Committee to supplement this 
appropriation at a later date. 


Let all responsible officials take due 
note of these remarks. 

In the legislative branch, which is 
chapter IV, there was a request pending 
for considerably more than the House 
Committee on Appropriations approved. 
There were about $82 million involved 
in 1968 and future years, including $7 
million for the proposed improvement of 
the Longworth Building for which an 
initial $500,000 was sought. A new library 
building, costing some $75 million—with 
$2.8 million requested in this bill for 
plans—was considered, However, all of 
these items were laid aside at this time. 

Members will also be interested in 
knowing that in an effort to reduce ex- 
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penditures in the legislative branch we 
struck out funds available for the con- 
gressional student intern program, which 
is the summer program for interns. We 
did not include the legislative branch 
yesterday in the 2-percent reduction in 
personnel and in the 10-percent reduc- 
tion in programs in connection with the 
reduction proposals in House Joint Reso- 
lution 888, because there was no feasible 
way to do it. There is no budget officer in 
the House or the Senate who has the au- 
thority or the opportunity to reduce 
funds available to a Member for the run- 
ning of his office or to reduce funds to 
the chairman for the running of a com- 
mittee. There was no practical way to 
make these reductions, so we have elimi- 
nated funds totaling several millions of 
dollars which normally would have been 
appropriated. 

As I said, in a further effort to save 
some funds, we have eliminated funds for 
the student summer intern program in 
Congress. This comes to about $300,000. 
Earlier in the year, when we had the 
regular legislative bill before us, we 
eliminated the Office of the Coordinator 
of Information, It is not often that an 
office or an agency is eliminated, but 
earlier in the year we did eliminate the 
Office of the Coordinator in an effort to 
bring spending more into line at a time 
of great fiscal urgency. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all that 
it is necessary for me to say at this time. 
Various members of the Committee on 
Appropriations are present and we would 
be glad to discuss any aspects of the bill 
ba may be of interest to the Mem- 

rs. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Are you saying that 
you have eliminated the payment for the 
summer intern program? 

Mr. MAHON, The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. I cannot possibly 
understand how you can take a position 
like that, I think this is one of the best 
programs we have ever had for the good 
of the country and for the training of 
young people. I myself have already com- 
mitted myself for a young man or young 
woman from my district who will pre- 
pare for this work. 

I think a good many young people rely 
on this and we should not strike this 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Chairman, we are involved in a 
war. We are borrowing money with 
which to finance the operations of the 
Government. The dollar is being chal- 
lenged in various areas of the world. It 
was thought that these economies on 
housekeeping items of the House of Rep- 
resentatives could be justified. The intern 
program is a good program. My interns 
have been wonderful. I am going to try 
to squeeze out of my regular clerical al- 
lowance, funds with which to employ 
some young man or young woman for the 
summer. But, after all, we in Congress 
when calling upon the various agencies 
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of the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment as well as the people at home to 
sacrifice, and those people facing a tax 
increase which will probably come next 
year, I think we can show to the country 
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that we, too, are tightening our own 
belts a bit. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend, 
I include a summary of the totals of the 
appropriation bills of the session: 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATION BILL TOTALS, S0TH CONG., IST SESS., AS OF DEC. 12, 1967 


[Does not include any back door“ type appropriations, or permanent appropriations 1 under previous legislation, Does include 
indefinite appropriations carried in annual appropriation bills} 


Bills for fiscal 1967 


A. House actions: 
1, Budget requests for appropriations“ con- 


All figures are rounded amounts 


Bills for fiscal 1968 Bills for the session 


eS REL SON + SERS $14,411, 000,000 245133, 040, 000, 000 4 $147, 451, 000, 000 
2. Amounts in 17 bills passed by House 14, 238, 000, 000 23 126, 945, 000, 000 141, 183, 000, 000 
3. Change from corresponding budget requests. —173, 000, 000 + —6, 095, 000, 000 + —6, 268, 000, 000 
B. Senate actions: 
1 requests for ‘appropriations’ con- 14, 533, 000, 000 23 131, 153, 000, 000 145, 686, 000, 000 
2. Amounts in 16 bills passed by Senate- 14, 457,000,000 2 128, 937, 000, 000 143, 394, 000, 000 
3. Change from corresponding budget requests_ —76, 000, 000 —2, 216, 000, 000 —2, 292, 000, 000 
4. Compared with House amounts in these 16 
1 eas | RR, as BEE ES +219, 000, 000 +-3, 672, 000, 000 +3, 891, 000, 000 
C. Final actions: 
1. Budget requests for appropriations“ con- 
ooo 14, 833, 000,000 29 127, 334, 000, 000 141, 867, 000, 000 
2. Amounts approved in 15 bilis enaciesd 14, 394; 000,000 25 122, 759, 000, 000 137, 153, 000, 000 
3. Comparison with corresponding budget re- 
pos ie E Pierii —139, 000, 000 —4, 575, 000, 000 —4, 714, 000, 000 


1 Permanent appropriations were tentatively estimated in January budget at about $15,212,066,000 for fiscal year 1968. 


2 Includes advance fundin 
Senate bill, $75,000,000; enacted, $70,000,000). 


* fiscal 1969 for urban renewal and mass transit grants (budget, 3880, 000,000; 
000; Senate bill, $955,000,000 ; enacted, $925,000,000) and for grants-in-aid for airports 


House bill, $925,000,- 
dget, $75,000,000; House bill, $65,000,000; 


8 04 ner sales authorizations as follows: Total authorizations requested in budget, 54, 300, 000, 000; total in House bills, 


; total in Senate bills, 


$4,085,000,000; total enacted, $4,250, 


4 Excludes $138,182,000 budget estimates not considered in any appropriation bill, 


Note: Table prepared Dec. 12, 1967, in the House Committee 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the dis- 
tinguished ranking member of the mi- 
nority of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

I should like to say to the chairman of 
the full committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], 
that I subscribe wholeheartedly to his 
views with reference to the intern 
program. However, I have just one ques- 
tion in mind: I plan to provide out of 
my regular staff allowance funds to pay 
one or two interns next summer. But if 
that carries me over the maximum num- 
ber of permissible employees, am I cor- 
rect in thinking that I cannot hire any 
interns, even though I plan to pay for 
them out of my regular clerk-hire 
allowance? 

Mr. BOW. I might say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGREGOR] that he is correct. There is 
a limitation as to the number of employ- 
ees each Member of Congress can have on 
his staff. If you have not exceeded that 
number of employees, you can then hire 
interns from your present allowance. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Of course I yield to the 
3 chairman of the full com- 


on Appropriations. 


Mr. MAHON. Of course, if there is a 
problem of paramount significance on 
this question, then, undoubtedly the mat- 
ter will be presented to the Committee on 
House Administration for resolution, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
am delighted to hear the gentleman from 
Texas say that, and I hope there will be 
an opportunity for all of us to hire interns 
and still save money as recommended 
here by the Appropriations Committee, 
but be able to make provision for the 
employment of interns within the regular 
monetary allowances which are pre- 
scribed for Members of the House. 

Mr. BOW. That is a matter, as the 
chairman stated, for consideration of the 
Committee on House Administration. If 
they allow it, you can do it. You can hire 
from your regular allowance, but not 
from the funds as provided for under 
House Resolution 416. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio very much. In my opin- 
ion that represents a needed clarifica- 
tion of the situation in which we find 
ourselves. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. I would like for the 
record to indicate and reflect the fact 
that it is my understanding it would 
also cut out the funds for planning 
which would enable us to move forward 
on the ist of January 1969, with the 
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renovation and expansion of Members’ 
offices from two rooms to three rooms in 
the Longworth Building; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. And, I may 
say to the gentleman from New York 
that this matter will be considered again 
by the Committee on Appropriations in 
January or February of next year. 

However, permit me to say to the gen- 
tleman that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ANDREWS], and I am sure the 
distinguished gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Lancen], will discuss that 
further. But, when we begin talking 
about the amount that is involved in that 
program one has to stop and take a good 
look at it. 

I understand that there was also a 
suggestion that we build a tunnel from 
the Longworth Building over to the Con- 
gressional Hotel. There is no reason to 
expend large sums to remodel the Con- 
gressional Hotel for only 2 years’ use. 
Based upon the present fiscal situation 
I feel that the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. AnpREws] and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] are absolutely 
correct in what they have done. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. AnprEws] said this morn- 
ing that there have been so many tun- 
nels under that street over there now, he 
just wonders how it holds up. I wish to 
say at this time that I agree with the 
gentleman completely. I think that the 
bill as presented represents a great job. 
However, my understanding is that any 
Member in the Longworth Building who 
needs a third office will be able to get one. 

However, in my honest opinion, we 
have to make the point that the Congress 
of the United States has to go along with 
the rest of the Government under the 
resolution which was adopted by the 
House yesterday. 

The Congress itself, as the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas has 
pointed out, over the last 2 years has 
made very substantial reductions in its 
own spending. 

This is one way in which we can go 
along with what we did yesterday in 
having the Congress reduce spending. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to make the Record clear that I am not 
objecting to saving money, and saving 
money in this instance, but I believe the 
Members ought to know specifically what 
the cuts are that are being made. 

I would say to the gentleman it is also 
important that they understand that 
under the limitation of space that we 
have here in the House of Representa- 
tives it is very unlikely that very many 
Members of the Longworth Building will 
have an extra room. We are at the 
moment, in the renovation of the Cannon 
Building, reduced to eight annexes avail- 
able to Members. This is done on the 
basis of seniority, and this makes for a 
far less number of Members who can 
have a third room. This is a sacrifice that 
I believe perhaps should be made under 
the circumstances, and the Members 
should understand that the improve- 
ments have been taken out because we 
face a fiscal crisis here, and they will 
continue to use the Longworth Building 
and get along with two rooms for a longer 
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period than otherwise would have been 
the case. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LANGEN. In explanation of the 
matter of rooms, as far as the Longworth 
Building is concerned, I believe it should 
be known by this House that the proce- 
dure that has been recommended by the 
committee will actually provide more 
room than it would under the remodeling 
plan as requested. Just as soon as the 
second half of the Cannon Building is 
completed, which will be next summer 
some time, they will move some 75 Mem- 
bers out of the Longworth Building into 
the Cannon Building, and this will make 
75 suites available in addition to what is 
there now. However, if you start the sec- 
ond part of the remodeling program as 
proposed, take half of the offices out of 
the Longworth Building and the Mem- 
bers will be hampered for space for a 
much longer time than by following this 
course. 

Let me just add one other thing, it has 
already been pointed gut, in view of the 
budgetary situation, this seems to be a 
likely expenditure that could be delayed 
at least for this time. 

It is my opinion that the two major 
building requests ought not to have been 
considered in the supplemental to begin 
with, because it does involve a very in- 
tricate remodeling plan not only in the 
Longworth Building, but also the Con- 
gressional Hotel, creating new suites all 
through the hotel, This ought to have a 
more detailed consideration than we 
could give it in this very limited time. I 
think it would serve the best interests of 
the House and the country to not ap- 
prove these building projects at this time. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentlemen. 

I shall not take much more time on 
these preliminaries because the ranking 
members of the subcommittees involved 
will handle their portions of the bill. 
They have done a magnificent job, the 
chairmen ard the ranking minority 
oa in handling this appropriation 
This is one of the last appropriation 
kills we will have in this session. I hope 
it is the last one we will have. 

But I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express to the majority the ap- 
preciation of the minority for the courte- 
sies that have been extended to us. My 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas, has been most cooperative, 
and has given the minority members full 
opportunity to work with the majority. 

I believe that in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations there has been cooperation 
between the two parties to try to do what 
we believe is for the best interests of our 
Nation. I do want to take this last op- 
portunity on this last appropriation bill 
to pay tribute to the gentleman from 
Texas, the chairmen of the several sub- 
committees, and also to say that I be- 
lieve that the minority members have 
cooperated to the fullest extent. As the 
ranking minority member, I appreciate 
what the minority members have done 
to support me this session. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time from this side. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, as the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], and 
the ranking minority member, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], have said, 
this is a supplemental appropriation bill, 
and the last one for this year. There are 
five titles in the pending bill, or, rather, 
five chapters in the bill. 

The Subcommittee on Independent Of- 
fices was concerned with title I, one sec- 
tion of the bill; namely, the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. 

The reason appropriations for this 
agency were not considered earlier is the 
fact that legislation was only recently 
reenacted for a 2-year period and was 
signed into law on October 11, last. 

The highway portion of Appalachia 
was for a 6-year period and the funds for 
that portion of the program have already 
been appropriated and included in the 
a na of Commerce appropriation 


The programs of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Commission are 
funded in three separate items. 

Funds for the highway portion—the 
budget recommended $100,000,000—we 
have previously approved and appropri- 
ated $70,000,000 for this purpose. 

The reason we could consider this 
earlier was that the highway portions of 
the program were authorized for 6 years, 
whereas the nonhighway programs were 
authorized for 2 years and had to be 
reenacted. 

Appalachian Regional Development 
Commission’s activities cover 13 States, 
397 counties—24 new counties were 
added by recent amendments. Some 
19,000,000 people live in Appalachia or 
Appalachian States. The overall budget 
requests total $164,985,000. The commit- 
tee has cut $40,278,500 from the overall 
budget requests. We are providing $124,- 
706,500 for the Appalachian highway and 
other development programs. As the 
highway funds have previously been ap- 
propriated, we are considering only two 
items: First, administrative expenses of 
the Commission, and second, funds for 
the development programs including 
education, health, water pollution, sup- 
plemental grants for regional develop- 
ment, and other activities of the Com- 
mission. 

For the Commission, the budget rec- 
ommended $785,000, The committee has 
approved and recommended $706,500. 
This is a cut of $78,500—a 10-percent cut. 

Last year the Congress appropriated 
$1,100,000 for this purpose so we have 
made some economies. 

Under the law, the Congress provided 
the full funding for the Commission for 
the first 2 years. 

This is the first year that the States 
are required to pay 50 percent of the 
administrative costs of the technical 
staff. The Federal Government shares in 
50 percent of the cost of the Commis- 
sion’s staff, and pays all the expense of 
the staff of the Federal Cochairman. 
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In the continuing resolution passed 
yesterday, we provided for 2-percent and 
10-percent cuts in administrative costs 
and programs. 

Here we have provided 10-percent cuts 
in both administrative and program 
operations. 

Concerning the nonhighway pro- 
grams—programs of education, health, 
water pollution, regional development, 
supplemental grants for public facilities 
and forestry, among others—the budget 
recommended $64,200,000. The commit- 
tee has approved $54,000,000—a cut and 
reduction of $10,200,000 for development 
programs. 

I want to mention two items in this 
connection. 

The first is an item recommended by 
the budget for $1,200,000 for mine area 
restoration in the Department of In- 
terior budget. This was denied earlier be- 
fore passage of authorization to extend 
the program. 

The second item of $3,000,000 was 
considered in the public works appropria- 
tions bill for sewage treatment facilities. 
This amount was approved for this pur- 
pose—but for the entire Nation—not for 
the Appalachian region. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee earlier had cut and reduced the 
highway program by 30 percent. 

In the pending bill, the nonhighway 
programs were cut by 17 percent, and 
funds for the administrative expenses of 
the Commission were reduced by 10 per- 
cent. Overall this represents a 25-per- 
cent cut. 

However, the funds appropriated rep- 
resent a lump-sum appropriation and the 
Commission and Governors of the Ap- 
palachian States may transfer and apply 
the funds to programs which they accord 
the highest priority and need. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. While the gentleman is 
on that point, I think that it would in- 
terest the Members to know and the Rec- 
orp should show that while these are 
substantial cuts that in most of these 
programs they do have large carryover 
funds that they have not been able to 
commit heretofore. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. There are 
some, I will say to my friend. Now the 
program is well underway and they are 
ready to move forward. It has taken a 
period of time for the initial planning 
and to develop coordination with the 
Governors of the several States. 

The President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Rural Poverty recently 
made recommendations that unquestion- 
ably will have a substantial impact on 
the formation of future national policy 
and programs in Appalachia, which has 
the Nation’s greatest concentration of 
the rural poor. 

The Commission in its report diclosed 
that 14 million rural Americans are 
living in poverty. 

The Commission justifiably described 
this as a national disgrace. 

The report by the Commission pointed 
out that— 
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In our cities one in every eight per- 
sons is poor. 

In our suburban areas one of every 15 
persons is poor. 

But that in our rural areas one of every 
four persons is classified as poor. 

Thirty percent of the Nation’s total 
population lives in rural America—and 
40 percent of this rural population is con- 
sidered and classified as being poor, ac- 
cording to the Commission study and 
report. 

The committee considered a budget of 
$35 million for the supplemental grants- 
in-aid program. This program enables 
States, local governments, and other ap- 
plicants to take advantage of existing 
Federal grant-in-aid programs, This 
phase of the Appalachian program is de- 
voted primarily to educational and 
health programs. 

The committee considered a recom- 
mendation of $3,000,000 for demonstra- 
tion health projects. 

This program includes grants for the 
planning, construction and operation of 
multicounty health facilities. 

Seven States have multicounty proj- 
ects planned or underway under this 
program. 

The maximum Federal contribution 
for construction under this program is 
80 percent—100 percent of the first 2 
years of operation and 50 percent of 
operational costs thereafter. 

The budget recommended $3,000,000 
which the committee considered for the 
land stabilization program. 

This program authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to enter into contracts of 
up to 10 years with landholders for con- 
servation practices. 

The maximum Federal contribution 
for this program is 80 percent. 

The committee considered a budget 
recommendation of $4,600,000 for the 
mine area restoration program. 

This program includes the reclamation 
and rehabilitation of land affected by 
waste piles and fire extinguishment 
projects. 

The committee considered $1 million 
for the Appalachian low-cost housing 
program to provide technical assistance 
grants and advances for the develop- 
ment of low-cost housing projection un- 
der section 221 of the National Housing 
Act. 

This new program was authorized by 
recent amendments to the act. This 
money operates as a revolving fund. 

The committee considered $2 million 
for the Appalachian water resource 
survey. 

This survey is a comprehensive plan 
for development and utilization of water 
resources in the Appalachian region and 
is being prepared by the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers. 

The committee considered $12,000,000 
for the vocational education facilities 
program—for the construction and 
equipping of vocational education facil- 
ities. These funds are used almost exelu- 
sively for construction. 

The committee considered $2,000,000 
for sewage treatment facilities—for con- 
struction of sewage treatment plants. 
These funds are in addition to funds al- 
located to the States in the basic nation- 
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wide sewage treatment program under 
Public Law 660. : 

The purpose of the Appalachian devel- 
opment program is to build upon the 
many Federal, State, and local efforts to 
provide the Appalachian region with the 
means of developing a self-sufficient and 
self-sustaining economy. 

The purpose of this program is to pro- 
vide the spadework for growth and pro- 
gress; to open the way for our great 
free enterprise system to provide jobs 
and opportunities for our people. 

This program supplements existing 
Federal programs by providing for more 
activity, by redirecting existing efforts, 
and by providing the means of making 
them more effective. 

I want to point out also that this pro- 
gram is different from the traditional 
pattern of Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams in that— 

Major responsibility is given to the 
Governors of the participating States in 
the planning and carrying out of the pro- 
gram. The Appalachian program vests 
the basic responsibility for project and 
program decisions with the Governors. 

A great degree of interstate coopera- 
tion is being achieved through the 
framework of the Appalachian program. 
Allocations of funds appropriated are be- 
ing accomplished by agreements among 
Governors. Allocation formulas have been 
developed and plans are being coordi- 
nated. 

The third innovation in the program 
concept is the manner of carrying out 
the program. Each State develops its own 
investment and development plan, and 
establishes priorities for projects. 

The Appalachian regional develop- 
ment program is attacking the basic and 
elemental problems that affect the Ap- 
palachian region—problems of access, 
lack of education, Iack of public fa- 
cilities, lack of adequate vocational 
training, and housing, among others. 

The Appalachian program is designed 
and directed to meet these problems—to 
alleviate rural poverty by providing jobs 
and opportunities for the people of Ap- 
palachia, and to develop the region and 
its economy. 

Although this program is in its early 
stages, this program has demonstrated 
already that it can make a major con- 
tribution toward the solution of these 
problems and the meeting of these chal- 
lenges. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES, Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
cussion between the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] on 
the section dealing with summer interns, 
makes clear that there must be a further 
explanation of the intention of the com- 
mittee in its drafting of that section. 

It would appear from first reading 
that the committee intended an abso- 
lute prohibition of the use of any funds 
of the House of Representatives to im- 
plement or to finance the summer in- 
tern program. That interpretation 
would indicate that the committee had 
in mind a determination to repeal House 
Resolution 416, but certainly this is not 
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true. The committee intended only to 
eliminate the funding of the program 
from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives from which it is now 
funded. It wanted to effect economy by 
cutting out the use of that fund for this 
purpose. 

However, the committee never in- 
tended to control the use of clerk hire 
funds which are used by Members of 
Congress for the payment of staff sal- 
aries. The committee never contem- 
plated that a Member could not use a 
part of the money made available to 
him for clerk hire, for the purpose of 
employing a summer intern. House 
Resolution 416 provides in part as 
follows: 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, each Mamber of the House 
of Representatives and the Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico are authorized 
to hire for two and one-half months during 


the period June 1 to August 31, inclusive, 
each year, one additional employee to be 
known as a student congressional intern. 


The resolution also says this: 


Such allowance to such intern shall be in 
addition to all allowances and personnel 
made available to each Member or the Com- 


* missioner under other provisions of law. 


The effect of the action of the com- 
mittee was to eliminate the extra mone- 
tary allowances for the intern program. 
It did not eliminate the authorization 
for the employment of a summer intern— 
an extra person—in addition to the per- 
sonnel made available to each Member 
under law. 

In my opinion, therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, the provision in the bill must be 
interpreted not to prohibit absolutely 
the use of all House of Representative 
funds for the payment of a salary to a 
summer intern, but only to eliminate the 
use of the contingent funds of the House 
which are now used for the purpose. 
Members may still use their regular 
clerk hire appropriation for the purpose. 

All that is being done in this bill is pro- 
hibiting the use of funds from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives for this purpose. But I would say 
that, as I read this resolution, if the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota wanted to hire a 
summer intern and pay that summer in- 
tern out of his allowances for his staff, he 
could do so. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr, Chairman, does 
the gentleman mean that I could do so, 
even if by so hiring I would exceed the 
number of staff assistants I am regularly 
entitled to? 

Mr. YATES. As I understand the rules 
of the House now, as promulgated by the 
House Administration Committee, the 
gentleman is entitled to have 11 members 
on his staff. As I read this resolution, this 
authorizes the gentleman to appoint one 
extra person for 24% months during that 
period, to be paid no longer out of the 
funds which were allocated for the pur- 
pose previously, but the gentleman may 
pay that person now out of his regular 
staff allowances. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to say a few words in 
opposition to the deletion of the intern 
program. I find interns serve a very use- 
ful purpose. The program has been help- 
ful to young people, has given persons of 
modest means opportunities to serve on 
the staff of a Congressman and to ob- 
serve at first hand the functioning of our 
leading democratic institution. The in- 
terns have helped Congressmen get a 
tremendous volume of work done during 
the summer, when many of the regular 
staff are on vacation. 

This intern program has helped to 
arouse among young people an interest 
in their Government, to say nothing of 
helping the young people go to college. 

Furthermore, I think the House aban- 
doning this program would be abandon- 
ing an important and glamorous program 
to the Senate. One of the Senators in 
my State has 17 summer interns. In- 
creasingly, we all know, the Senate has 
become the glamour body that is captur- 
ing the minds of the young people. I am 
not sure we ought to he fostering this 
trend by this type of action. 

Furthermore, it used to be that we 
could get free summer interns. I have 
had as high as seven people working in 
my office for nothing. Since we have 
started to pay them, and now the Senate 
is running its very elaborate program, it 
has become impossible to get young peo- 
ple as interns to work free. This provision 
means the abandonment of what to me 
has become one of the most valuable pro- 
grams we have had to offer young 
people. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. TIER- 
NAN]. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
disappointed by the action taken by the 
House Committee on Appropriations to 
eliminate funds for the summer intern- 
ship program. My office has participated 
in the program and I have been ex- 
tremely impressed with its results. 

There were two student interns in my 
office last summer. Not only were they 
of great assistance to me and my staff, 
but they made it clear to me that this 
opportunity turned out to be an unfor- 
gettable experience. Both young men 
have returned to their communities bet- 
ter informed on the functions of Con- 
gress and more enlightened as to the 
role of the legislative branch. 

It seems to me that this action gives 
the appearance of the House of Repre- 
sentatives turning its back on the youth 
of America. At a time when we are at- 
tempting to bridge the generation gap,” 
this action is both nearsighted and 
backward. The youth of today have in- 
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quisitive minds, a healthy sign of the 
times. The least we can do is to assist 
them in appreciating and understand- 
ing the problems we face as legislators 
and also to give them an opportunity 
to be involved on the periphery of 
Government. 

I urge the House to reconsider its 
action when we reconvene in January. 
Let us not close our doors—our minds— 
our hearts—on the most valuable asset 
We have. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LAN- 
GEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, your 
committee has done its best to limit the 
requests for additional moneys in the 
legislative requests to comply with the 
difficult budget situation. It is proper 
that the legislative branch should give 
the same concern to its expenses as we 
have suggested to the rest of the depart- 
ments of Government. It is for this rea- 
son that we did not approve more than 
$10 million of expenditures that are not 
essential at this time. We ought to set 
an example of prudence for all of Gov- 
ernment to follow: The continuing defi- 
cits and threat of inflation must be dealt 
with, or even more serious problems will 
develop for taxpayers and consumers. 
The national debt grows and interest 
rates are going up, so I hope the House 
will sustain the recommendations of the 
committee in the interest of economy. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCtorv]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, my 
experience with the congressional sum- 
mer intern program has been most grati- 
fying. The college students from my con- 
gressional district who have served in 
my office during the past 3 years have 
contributed valuably to the work product. 
Their attendance at committee hearings, 
their research on a variety of legislative 
subjects, their attention to innumerable 
details and their observations based upon 
their experiences are among the benefits 
which I have noted. 

In addition, it is my feeling that the 
intimate contact with the lawmaking 
process and related work of the Congress 
has been of inestimable benefit to the 
student interns and to the entire aca- 
demic community. 

I fear that the careless selection of 
some interns and the injudicious and ir- 
responsible behavior of some publicity- 
seeking beneficiaries of the college intern 
program are responsible for the decision 
to bar interns during the 1968 summer 
vacation period. 
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The long-range value of the congres- 
sional intern program should be evident 
to all. It is shortsighted and pennywise 
economy to eliminate the program. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
Hansen], chairman of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, chapter II of this bill contains 
two items for the Department of Interior 
and related agencies. Ten million dollars 
is provided for salaries and expenses for 
the Office of Saline Water, and $2,200,000 
is provided for salaries and expenses for 
the Public Land Law Review Commission. 

The President’s 1968 budget estimate 
included $20,982,000 for the saline water 
program. However, at the time of the 
committee’s consideration for the 1968 
fiscal year appropriation bill, current au- 
thorization for this activity existed in the 
amount of only $7,500,000. Because of the 
immediate need for additional funding in 
fiscal year 1968, the total amount of the 
existing authorization was appropriated. 
Subsequently, the additional authoriza- 
tion was enacted into law on June 24, 
1967, Public Law 90-30. 

The $7,500,000 appropriated under 
Public Law 90-28, along with the $10 
million recommended in this bill would 
provide total funding for this appropria- 
tion item in fiscal year 1968 of $17,500,- 
000. This combined total is $10 million 
less than the $27,500,000 available in fis- 
cal year 1967, and $3,482,000 below the 
$20,982,000 requested in the President’s 
1968 budget estimate last January. 

The saline water program was initiated 
in fiscal year 1953. Since that time, re- 
search efforts have continued in the 
quest for a practical and economical 
means of water desalinization. It would 
appear that considerable progress has 
been made during this period. In the 
early stages of the program, the cost of 
water provided through the desaliniza- 
tion process was $5 per thousand gallons. 
Witnesses testifying before the commit- 
tee a few days ago stated that this cost 
has now been reduced to 22 cents per 
thousand gallons. The committee is in- 
formed that technical ability is now 
available for a plant with production of 
150 million gallons of water a day by 
this process, and the technical feasibility 
for a plant producing 1 billion gallons of 
water per day is imminent. 

Mr. CONTE. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I had in- 
tended to offer an amendment which 
would prevent the use of the appropria- 
tion for the Office of Saline Water for 
paying salaries or expenses for any for- 
eign travel or other activity outside the 
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United States, except in connection with 
activities of the U.S. Government such 
as the desalting plant at the Naval Base 
at Guantanamo. Information came to 
my attention only yesterday to the effect 
that personnel of the Office of Saline 
Water have made many trips to foreign 
countries offering their services as con- 
sultants for building salt water conver- 
sion plants. Unfortunately I received this 
information after the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriations Subcommittee had 
completed its hearings last week on the 
appropriation requested for the balance 
of fiscal 1968 for the Office of Saline 
Water. Thus it was too late to obtain 
adequate information on the extent of 
such overseas activity by OSW person- 
nel. On page 647 of the printed appro- 
priations hearings I note that Chairman 
Hansen inquired as to what percentage 
of the funds of the Office of Saline Water 
is spent in the international field. She 
was told that about 2 percent of their 
personnel budget is spent annually for 
this purpose. None of the discussion be- 
tween Mr. Savage of OSW and Chairman 
Hansen brought forth the fact that the 
Office of Saline Water has for the past 
several months been serving as an ad- 
viser for the procurement of a salt water 
conversion plant for the Government of 
Saudi Arabia. Mr. Savage was not asked 
the direct question, but he surely volun- 
teered no information on this relation- 
ship during the general interrogation 
about OSW’s international activities. 

I think the House of Representatives 
is entitled to know just what the Office 
of Saline Water is up to. This morning, 
during our full Appropriations Commit- 
tee meeting, I consulted Mrs. Hansen and 
Congressman Retret about this matter 
and they both kindly agreed to obtain 
any information about OSW’s activities 
that I might ask for. I intend to take 
advantage of this offer and to ask Mrs. 
Hansen, as chairman of the Interior Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, to inquire 
further into this matter and to let the 
House know what she finds. 

I do no care to get into the merits of 
specific problems but I am told that the 
Office of Saline Water insisted that all 
bids on a plant for the Government of 
Saudi Arabia be confined to a multistage 
flash evaporator plant which was de- 
signed by or for the Office of Saline Wa- 
ter. I have seen a number of references 
in the press to the fact that several pri- 
vately owned American companies have 
greater techical knowledge in the design 
and construction of multistage flash 
evaporator plants than has the Office of 
Saline Water or any other Government 
agency. If that information is correct I 
am curious to know why the Office of 
Saline Water has taken this restrictive 
attitude. And I am especially curious to 
know why the Office of Saline Water 
accepted the role of agent for a foreign 
government in the first place. When for- 
eign governments or foreign industrial 
concerns procure heavy mechanical or 
electrical equipment under the US. 
Agency for International Development 
program they frequently employ qualified 
private consultants to advise them and 
assist them to procure equipment that is 
modern, reliable, and economical. I do 
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not understand why the Office of Saline 
Water assumes the role that is normally 
filled by privately owned architect-engi- 
neer concerns. 

The first appropriation for the activi- 
ties of the Office of Saline Water was for 
the fiscal year 1953. According to a table 
inserted in the hearings last week, OSW 
has received a total of $121,640,000 for 
their programs. They have spent vast 
amounts of money, either directly or 
under contracts with industries, uni- 
versities, research laboratories, and 
others, researching and developing al- 
most every conceivable facet of the tech- 
nology of water conversion; yet I 
understand they have never designed or 
built a water conversion plant which has 
been successful by economic standards. 

The only community in the United 
States today that relies on desalted water 
for its daily needs is Key West, Pla. The 
desalting plant that this community now 
uses was designed and built by a private 
American company. The Office of Saline 
Water had nothing to do with it. The 
Key West plant works dependably and 
economically and furnishes ample proof 
that U.S. industry is fully qualified to do 
whatever needs to be done in the field 
of salt water conversion. 

I notice that at page 655 of the hear- 
ings before the Interior Appropriations 
Subcommittee, Mr. Savage, of the Office 
of Saline Water, let Congressman REIFEL 
assume tha? this program, not private 
industry, had reduced the cost of con- 
verting salt water to fresh from $5 per 
thousand gallons to 22 cents per thousand 
gallons. I would appreciate having an 
explanation from the Office of Saline 
Water as to who brought the cost of 
desalting down to 22 cents per thousand 
gallons. Can private industry build a 
plant without any subsidy to produce 
fresh water from salt water for 22 cents 
per thousand gallons? Is private industry 
able and qualified to do the prototype 
work the Office of Saline Water is con- 
ducting for the Metropolitan Water 
District project in Los Angeles, Calif.? 
The hearings last week mentioned studies 
by the Office of Saline Water for a de- 
salting plant in Israel. If private indus- 
try can do this work, why is the Office 
of Saline Water spending Government 
funds for this purpose? 

If there is any justification for over- 
seas activity of this type by the Office of 
Saline Water, it seems to me its funds 
should be budgeted under the foreign aid 
program where if can be subjected to 
the review of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and of the Foreign Aid Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. I do not believe 
we can let agencies of the Government 
conduct their own foreign aid activity. 
The administration has had many re- 
views and reorganizations to prevent 
foreign aid from being furnished from 
all over the Government. Congress has 
created and insisted that foreign aid be 
conducted by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. I would like to be 
informed why the foreign activities of 
the Office of Saline Water should not be 
made to conform to this philosophy. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. As you 
are probably aware, the authorizing leg- 
islation of the saline water program does 
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provide for the interchange of informa- 
tion on saline water research between the 
United States and foreign countries. 
However, there is no legislative author- 
ity that specifically provides for the ac- 
tive participation of saline water officials 
in the actual award of construction con- 
tracts for foreign plants. 

Officials of the saline water program, 
of course, may consult and advise with 
officials of foreign governments, and give 
various technical advice on the require- 
ments of any proposed plant. However, I 
can say that to date, no construction of 
foreign plants has been funded by any 
appropriations to the saline water pro- 
gram. The country building the plant is 
required to furnish its own construction 
funds and is responsible for the selection 
of the contractor for the construction of 
the plant. As I have previously men- 
tioned, officials of the saline water pro- 
gram do give technical advice on the 
preliminary plans and designs for the 
plants. 

The committee will be glad to co- 
operate with the gentleman in securing 
whatever additional information he de- 
sires on the activities of the saline water 
program. 

If the gentleman will refer to our hear- 
ings on the annual 1968 appropriation 
he will find that the foreign activities of 
the saline water program are described 
rather thoroughly. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. For ac- 
tivities of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission the bill provides $2,200,000. 

The original budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1968 provided no funds for neces- 
sary studies to be performed under con- 
tract because officials of the commission 
at that time did not have sufficient ex- 
perience to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the cost of the studies to be 
undertaken, nor was program planning 
for this purpose sufficiently complete. 
Since that time the necessary informa- 
tion has been developed. 

H.R. 12121, which was cleared for sub- 
mission to the President on December 6, 
1967, extends the life of the commission 
until December 31, 1970, and increases 
the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated by $3,390,000. 

In the opinion of the committee, this is 
@ most important activity, especially 
when one considers the fact that the rec- 
ommendations of this commission will 
be applicable to 740,695,844 acres of Fed- 
eral land or about one-third of the total 
acreage in the United States. The im- 
portance of this activity is further en- 
hanced when consideration is given to 
the fact that the major receipts from 
these public lands during fiscal year 1966 
amounted to $632,000,000. 

The $860,000 appropriated under Pub- 
lic Law 90-28, along with the $2,200,000 
recommended in this bill, will provide a 
total appropriation of $3,060,000 for this 
activity in fiscal year 1968. This amount 
is $1,153,000 above the 1967 appropria- 
tion of $907,000 and is $2,200,000 above 
the 1968 budget estimate of $860,000. 

In recommending this appropriation, 
the committee was mindful of the tre- 
mendous task facing the commission in 
its review of all our national laws per- 
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taining to public lands, and recognized 
the need for various contract studies to 
be initiated as soon as possible so that the 
commission will have adequate time to 
review the reports emanating from these 
studies in making its recommendations 
prior to December 31, 1970, of the revi- 
sions and changes that should be made 
in our public lands statutes. 

I earnestly recommend the approval of 
these two items by the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read, 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. O’Hara of Michigan, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 14397) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill to final pas- 
sage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 305, nays 79, answered pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 47, as follows: 


[Roll No. 435] 
YEAS—305 

Adair Bray Conte 
Adams Brock Conyers 
Addabbo Brooks Corbett 
Albert Brotzman Corman 
Anderson, Il. Brown, Calif. Culver 
Andrews, Brown, Mich. Cunningham 

N. Dak. Brown, Ohio Daddario 
Arends Burke, Fla. Daniels 
Ashley Burke, Mass Davis, Ga. 
Ayres Burton, Calif. Dawson 
Baring Burton, Utah dela Garza 
Barrett Bush y 
Battin Byrne, Pa. Dellenback 
Belcher Byrnes, Wis. Dent 
Berry Cabell Di 
Betts Cahill Dingell 
Biester Donohue 
Bingham Casey Dorn 
Blanton Celler Dow 
Blatnik Clark Downing 
Boggs Clausen, Dulski 
Boland Don H. Duncan 
Bolton Cleveland. Dwyer 
Bow Cohelan Eckhardt 
Brademas Collier Edmondson 
Brasco Conable Edwards, Calif. 


Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
McCarthy 
Culloch 


NAYS—79 
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Roberts 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Ronan 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 


Stephens 
ivan 


Tuck Whitten Zion 
Utt Wiggins 
Whitener Winn 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’— 
Waggonner 
NOT VOTING—47 

Abbitt Ford, Martin 
Anderson, William D. Mathias, Md. 

Tenn Fountain Multer 
Annunzio Green, Oreg. Patman 
Aspinall Halleck Poage 
Bates Hardy 
Bell Harrison Resnick 
Bolling sha Rosenthal 
Broomfield Hébert St. Onge 
Broyhill, N.C. Heckler, Mass. Scott 
Button Herlong Snyder 
Carter Hosmer Stratton 
Cowger Johnson, Calif. Watson 
Derwinski King, N.Y. Williams, Miss. 
Dickinson Kuykendall Willis 
Erlenborn ukens 


Ford, Gerald R. Madden 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Gerald R. Ford for, with Mr. Waggon- 
ner against. 

Mr. Harrison for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Annunzio for, with Mr. Martin s 

Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Johnson of California for, with Mr. 
Fountain against. 

Mr. Aspinall for, with Mr. Abbitt against. 

Mr. Bates for, with Mr. Kuykendall 
against. 

Mr. Hosmer for, with Mr. Cowger against. 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. Snyder 
against. 

Mr. Carter for, with Mr. Dickinson against. 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Watson 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mrs. Heckler 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Rosenthal with Mr. Broyhill of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. William D. Ford. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Harsha. 
Resets Purcell with Mr. Williams of Missis- 
sippi. + 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. DOLE, Mr. PRICE 
of Texas, and Mr. McCLURE changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp]. If he 
had been present he would have voted 
“yea.” I voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


` REQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO CALL 


PRIVATE AND CONSENT CALEN- 

DARS AND FOR THE SPEAKER TO 

RECOGNIZE MEMBERS UNDER THE 

SUSPENSION OF THE RULES PRO- 

CEDURE ON FRIDAY NEXT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it may be in order to 
call the Private and Consent Calendars 
and for the Speaker to recognize Mem- 
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bers under the suspension of the rules 
procedure on Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would the majority 
leader please explain this just a little bit 
further? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, I should be delighted to. 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. First, may I say that up 
to now we have only three bills on the 
Consent Calendar and 10 on the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. HALL. Plus the ones, Mr. Speaker, 
that have been carried over, of course, 
which would ordinarily repeat if any day 
were given for the call of the calendar? 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course, the bills 
would have to be passed by unanimous 
consent, as the gentleman knows. 

As to a suspension of the rules, may I 
advise the gentleman that the Speaker 
would not recognize any Member to call 
up a bill under a suspension of the rules 
procedure without consulting with the 
Republican leadership. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield at that point? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman from 
Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. HALL. I do not yield at this mo- 
ment, Mr. Speaker. 

Continuing to reserve the right to ob- 
ject, would the distinguished majority 
leader please advise the Members of the 
House if it is his intention, according to 
the rules of the House, to fix a date cer- 
tain, under which suspensions may be 
brought up in the remaining 6 days of 
the Congress. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is very difficult to do 
that, and we would have to pass the ad- 
journment resolution in advance. We do 
not have the idea of doing that at this 
stage. 

We would like to get these matters out. 
To be frank, I cannot bind anyone on 
what suspensions may be requested, but 
the only one I know anything about at 
the present time is on the bill relating to 
veterans’ pensions. 

Mr. HALL. Is it not true, I ask the ma- 
jority leader, as to these individual bills, 
since there are so few, that they could be 
brought up either under that rule as far 
as suspensions are concerned, or the Pri- 
vate and Consent Calendar bills by indi- 
vidual unanimous-consent requests? 

Mr. ALBERT. Well, I suppose they 
could, but this is a much better way to 
do it. May I say that a distinguished 
Member on this side of the aisle asked 
that we make the request as far as the 
Private Calendar is concerned. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. It is my understanding that 
on the suspension request only those 
suspensions that have been cleared on 
both sides of the aisle will be called up 
for suspension, and not just consulta- 
tion, but they will be cleared on both 
sides. 

Mr, ALBERT. That is my understand- 
ing. 
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Mr. HALL. The majority leader al- 
ready said that. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
possible to divide this request? It is my 
understanding that the gentleman was 
asking for permission to consider the 
Consent and Private Calendars and 
suspensions on Friday. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not possible to divide 
this request? I would be constrained to 
object to unlimited suspensions without 
knowing the bills. 

Mr. ALBERT. There will not be un- 
limited suspensions. Any suspension 
that is put down will be put down in 
advance and will be cleared with the 
minority. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, this advance 
notice 

Mr. ALBERT. I have all of the con- 
fidence in the world in the minority 
leader, and I am sure that the gentle- 
man has an equal amount of confidence. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is speak- 
ing of advance notice on these bills. We 
just completed action on a supplemental 
appropriation bill. I could not get a copy 
of that bill this morning as late as 9:30. 
I could not get a copy of the report on 
the bill. I understand the hearings were 
not released until this morning. It is im- 
possible to deal with an appropriation 
bill involving some $2 billion without far 
more knowledge of what you are doing. 
That is almost no advance notice on a 
bill of such magnitude. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in the present 
form of the unanimous consent request, 
I object. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO 
CALL PRIVATE AND CONSENT 
CALENDARS ON FRIDAY, DECEM- 
BER 15 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order on Friday next to call the Private 
and Consent Calendars. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PERMISSION TO CONSIDER VET- 
ERANS BILL (H.R. 12555) UNDER 
SUSPENSION OF THE RULES ON 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order on Friday next for the Speaker 
to recognize the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Teague], to call the veterans bill 
ei 12555) under suspension of the 

es. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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appropriation bill just passed all Mem- 

bers may have 5 legislative days in which 

to revise and extend their remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON S. 2171 UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the conferees on the 
bill S. 2171, amendment of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950, have 
until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report for printing under the 


rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF CER- 
TAIN DISTRIBUTIONS PURSUANT 
TO BANK HOLDING COMPANY ACT 
OF 1956—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 4765) 
relating to the income tax treatment of 
certain distributions pursuant to the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, as 
amended, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1010) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4765) relating to the income tax treatment 
of certain distributions pursuant to the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, as 
amended, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the text of the bill and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: 

Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
out, omit the matter proposed to be inserted, 
and on page 3 of the House engrossed bill, 
after line 6, insert the following: 

“The amendment made by this section 
shall apply with respect to distributions 
made after the date of the enactment of 
this Act in taxable years ending after such 
date. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 46(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to carryback 
and carryover of unused investment credits) 
is amended by striking out paragraph (3) 
(relating to effect of net operating loss carry- 
back). 

“(b) Section 6411(a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to application for tentative carryback ad- 
justment) is amended by inserting after 
‘within a period of 12 months from the end 


. of such taxable year’ in the second sentence 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on the supplemental 


the following: ‘(or, with respect to any por- 
tion of an investment credit carryback from 
a taxable year attributable to a net operat- 
ing loss carryback from a subsequent taxable 
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year, within a period of 12 months from the 
end of such subsequent taxable year). 

„(e) Section 6501(j) of such Code (relat- 
ing to limitations on assessment in the case 
of investment credit carrybacks) is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: ‘, or, with respect to 
any portion of an investment credit carry- 
back from a taxable year attributable to a 
net operating loss carryback from a subse- 
quent taxable year, at any time before the 
expiration of the period within which a de- 
ficiency for such subsequent taxable year 
may be assessed’. 

“(d) Section 6511(d)(4)(A) of such Code 
(relating to special period of limitation on 
refunds with respect to investment credit 
carrybacks) is amended by inserting after 
‘which results in such carryback’ in the first 
sentence the following: ‘(or, with respect to 
any portion of an investment credit carry- 
back from a taxable year attributable to a 
net operating loss carryback from a subse- 
quent taxable year, the period shall be that 
period which ends with the expiration of the 
15th day of the 40th month, or 39th month, 
in the case of a corporation, following the 
end of such subsequent taxable year)’. 

“(e) Section 6601 (e) (2) of suck Code (re- 
lating to interest on underpayments, etc.) is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: ‘, or with 
respect to any portion of an investment cred- 
it carryback from a taxable year attributable 
to a net operating loss carryback from a sub- 
sequent taxable year, such increase shall not 
affect the computation of interest under this 
section for the period ending with the last 
day of such subsequent taxable year’. 

f) Section 6611(f) (2) of such Code (re- 
lating to interest on overpayments) is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: , or, with 
respect to any portion of an investment 
credit carryback from a taxable year attribut- 
able to a net operating loss carryback from 
a subsequent taxable year, such overpayment 
shall be deemed not to have been made prior 
to the close of such subsequent taxable year’. 

“(g) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to investment 
credit carrybacks attributable to net operat- 
ing loss carrybacks from taxable years end- 
ing after July 31, 1967. 

“Src, 3. (a) Section 172 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to net operat- 
ing loss carrybacks and carryovers) is amend- 
ed— 


“(1) by striking out ‘subparagraph (D)’ 
in paragraph (1) (A) (i) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘subparagraphs (D) and (E)’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘subparagraphs (C) 
and (D)’ in paragraph (1) (B) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘subparagraphs (C), (D), and 
(E)’; 

“(3) by adding at the end of paragraph (1) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“*(E) In the case of a taxpayer which is 
a domestic corporation qualifying under 
paragraph (3)(E), a net operating loss for 
any taxable year ending after December 31, 
1966, and prior to January 1, 1969, shall be 
a net operating loss carryback to each of the 
5 taxable years preceding the taxable year 
of such loss and shall be a net operating 
loss carryover to each of the 3 taxable years 
following the taxable year of such loss.’; and 

“(4) by adding at the end of paragraph 
(3) the following new sub; aphs: 

“*(E) Paragraph (1) (D) shall apply only 

“*(i) the amount of the taxpayer's net 
operating loss for the taxable year exceeds 
the sum of the taxable income (computed 
as provided in paragraph (2)) for each of 
the 3 preceding taxable years of the tax- 
payer, 

“*(ii) the amount of the taxpayer’s net 
operating loss for the taxable year, increased 
by the amount of the taxpayer’s net operat- 
ing loss for the preceding taxable year or 
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decreased by the amount of the taxpayer’s 
taxable income for such preceding year, ex- 
ceeds 15 percent of the sum of the money 
and other property (in an amount equal 
to its adjusted basis for determining gain) 
of the taxpayer, determined as of the close 
of the taxable year of such loss without 
regard to any refund or credit of any over- 
payment of tax to which the taxpayer may 
be entitled under paragraph (1)(E), 

„t) the aggregate unadjusted basis of 
property described in section 1231(b) (1) 
(without regard to any holding period there- 
in provided), the basis for which was deter- 
mined under section 1012, which was ac- 
quired by the taxpayer during the period 
beginning with the first day of its fifth tax- 
able year preceding the taxable year of such 
loss and ending with the last day of the 
taxable year of such loss, equals or exceeds 
the aggregate adjusted basis of property of 
such description of the taxpayer on, and de- 
termined as of, the first day of the fifth 
preceding taxable year, and 

„(iv) the taxpayer derived 50 percent 
or more of its gross receipts (other than 
gross receipts derived from the conduct of a 
lending or finance business), for the taxable 
year of such loss and for each of its 5 preced- 
ing taxable years, from the manufacture 
and production of units within the same 
single class of products, and 3 or fewer 
United States persons (including as one 
person an affiliated group as defined in sec- 
tion 1504(a)) other than the taxpayer manu- 
factured and produced in the United States, 
in the calendar year ending in or with 
the taxable year of such loss, 85 percent 
or more of the total number of all units 
within such class of products manufactured 
and produced in the United States in such 
calendar year. 
wee For purposes of subparagraph (E) 

8 À 

“'(i) the term “class of products” means 
any of the categories designated and num- 
bered as a “class of products” in the 1963 
Census of Manufactures compiled and pub- 
lished by the Secretary of Commerce under 
title 13 of the United States Code, and 

“'(ii) information compiled or published 
by the Secretary of Commerce, as part of or 
in connection with the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States or the census of manu- 
factures, regarding the number of units of a 
class of products manufactured and pro- 
duced in the United States during a calendar 
year, or, if such information should not be 
available, information so compiled or pub- 
lished regarding the number of such units 
shipped or sold by such manufacturers 
during a calendar year, shall constitute prima 
facie evidence of the total number of all 
units of such class of products manufactured 
and produced in the United States in such 
calendar year.’ 

“(b) No interest shall be paid or allowed 
with respect to any overpayment of tax re- 
sulting from the application of the amend- 
ments made by subsection (a) for any period 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

“(c) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to net operating 
losses sustained in taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1966. 

“Sec. 4. (a) Section 815(f) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of distribution) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘or’ at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘; or’; and 

“(3) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(4) any distribution after December 31, 
1966, of the stock of a controlled corporation 
to which section 355 applies, if such distribu- 
tion is made to a corporation which im- 
mediately after the distribution is in control 
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(within the meaning of section 368(c)) of 
both the distributing corporation and such 
controlled corporation and if such controlled 
corporation is a life insurance company of 
which the distributing corporation has been 
in control at all times since December 31, 
1957.’ 

“(b)(1) The next to last sentence of sec- 
tion 815(f) is amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘Paragraph (3) shall 
not’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Neither 
paragraph (3) nor paragraph (4) shall’; and 

“(B) by striking out ‘subparagraph (B) 
of such paragraph’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘paragraph (3) (B)“. 

“(2) The last sentence of section 815(f) is 
amended by striking out ‘paragraph (3) also’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘paragraphs (3) 
and (4) also’. 

“(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1966.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 

W. D. MILLS, 

ORO. R. KING, 

HALE Bocas, 

Frank M. KARSTEN, 

A. SYDNEY HERLONG, Jr., 

JoHN W. BYRNES, 

James B. UTT, 

JACKSON E. BETTS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

RUSSELL LONG, 

GEORGE SMATHERS, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4765) relating 
to the income tax treatment of certain dis- 
tributions pursuant to the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956, as amended, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The bill as passed by the House related to 
the income tax treatment of certain dis- 
tributions pursuant to the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956, as amended in 1966. 
The Senate amendment to the text of the 
bill strikes out all after the enacting clause 
and inserts new text in which the first sec- 
tion is a substitute for the bill as passed by 
the House and the remaining sections con- 
tain provisions not included in the bill as 
passed by the House, 

BANK HOLDING COMPANY DISTRIBUTIONS 


The bill as passed by the House amended 
the provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 which relate to distributions pur- 
suant to the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956 to provide rules for the application of 
these provisions in the case of any company 
which becomes a bank holding company as 
a result of the 1966 amendments to the Bank 
Holding Company Act. In substance, the 
rules provide tax treatment with respect to 
distributions required by the 1966 amend- 
ments similar to that which was applied 
with respect to distributions required by the 
original enactment of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956, except that the tax- 
free treatment is provided only if the dis- 
tributions made in kind are made on a pro 
rata basis to all shareholders. The effect is 
to provide (in general) that no gain or loss 
is recognized to any shareholder on a dis- 
tribution required by the Bank Holding 
Company Act, and that the basis of the 
property received and of the stock with re- 
spect to which it is distributed is to be de- 
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termined by allocating between such prop- 
erty and such stock the adjusted basis of 
such stock, 

Under the Senate amendment, different 
rules would apply. In the case of individ- 
uals, capital gain would be recognized to the 
extent that the fair market value of the 
distributed divested stock exceeds the basis 
of the shareholder’s stock in the bank hold- 
ing company. Where the distribution of di- 
vested stock by a bank holding company is 
to a corporate shareholder, the Senate 
amendment also contained special rules ap- 
plicable to the corporation and to its share- 
holders (where the divested stock is passed 
through the corporation to its shareholders), 
but only if the corporation elected to have 
the provisions of the Senate amendment 
apply. 

Under the conference agreement, the pro- 
visions of the bill as passed the House are 
restored. These provisions are to apply to 
distributions made after the date of en- 
actment of the bill in taxable years ending 
after such date. 


MORTGAGE GUARANTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Senate amendment would have added 
a section to the bill (sec. 2 of the Senate 
amendment) containing provisions relating 
to the tax treatment of certain reserves for 
losses set up by mortgage guaranty insur- 

. ance companies. 

The bill recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report does not include these 
provisions. While the conferees on the part 
of the House did not agree to the provisions 
of the Senate amendment relative to the 
special deduction for mortgage guaranty 
insurance reserves, they, as well as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, recognize 
the need for a permanent solution to the 
special reserve problem of these companies. 


UNFUNDED PENSION PLANS OF CERTAIN EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND OTHER TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS 


The Senate amendment would have added 
a section to the bill (sec. 3 of the Senate 
amendment) containing provisions relating 
to the tax treatment of unfunded pension 
plans of certain educational and other tax- 
exempt organizations. The proposed section 
3 of the bill would also have amended sec- 
tion 403(b) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to revise the methods of computing 
the 20-percent-exclusion allowance in the 
case of retirement benefits for employees of 
certain tax-exempt organizations. 

The bill recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report does not include these 
provisions. 


INVESTMENT CREDIT CARRYBACKS RESULTING 
FROM NET OPERATING LOSS CARRYBACKS 


Present law (sec. 46(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954) provides, in general, 
that an unused investment credit may be 
carried back 3 taxable years and then for- 
ward 7 taxable years to the extent it is not 
used in any of the earlier years to which it 
may be carried. However, if the unused in- 
vestment credit arises by reason of a net 
operating loss carryback, present law (sec. 
46(b)(3) of the 1954 code) provides that 
the unused investment credit may be car- 
ried forward only. 

Section 4 of the bill, as passed by the 
Senate, strikes out this restriction so that 
an unused investment credit arising by rea- 
son of a net operating loss carryback will be 
subject to the 3-year carryback and 7-year 
earryforward rule. This section also makes 
necessary technical changes in other provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
These amendments apply with respect to in- 
vestment credit carrybacks attributable to 
net operating loss carrybacks from taxable 
years ending after July 31, 1967. 

Under the conference agreement, this sec- 
tion is retained as section 2 of the bill. 
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FIVE-YEAR CARRYBACK OF NET OPERATING 
LOSSES SUSTAINED BY CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
CORPORATIONS 


Under present law (sec. 172(b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954) a net operating 
loss sustained for any taxable year shall, in 
general, be carried back 3 taxable years and 
forward 5 taxable years, to tLe extent it is 
not used in computing the net operating 
loss deduction for any earlier taxable year. 

Section 6 of the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate amends this section of the code to pro- 
vide that in the case of a domestic corpora- 
tion which meets certain qualifications set 
forth in new subparagraphs (E) and (F) of 
section 172 (b) (3) of the code as added by 
the Senate amendment, a net operating loss 
for any taxable year ending after 1966 and 
before 1969, shall be carried back 6 taxable 
years and forward 3 taxable years, The 
amendments made by this section apply with 
respect to net operating losses sustained in 
taxable years ending after December 31, 1966, 
but no interest shall be paid or allowed with 
respect to any overpayment of tax resulting 
from the application of such amendments 
for any period before the date of enactment 
of the bill. 

Under the conference agreement, this sec- 
tion is retained as section 3 of the bill. 

The conferees on the part of the House 
agreed to the provisions of the Senate amend- 
ment relating to the application of a five- 
year net operating loss carryback in the 
limited cases provided under the amend- 
ment since this will aid competition. The 
form of the relief which was in conference 
prevented the conferees on the part of the 
House from considering a broader version of 
the amendment. Nevertheless they, as well 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate, 
believe it would be appropriate in the future 
to consider the broadening of the types of 
cases to which the five-year net operating 
loss carryback is available. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK OF A CONTROLLED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY IN A TAX FREE REORGA- 
NIZATION 


Under present law (sec. 815 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954), distributions by a life 
insurance company to its shareholders may 
result in an increase in the taxable income 
of the distributing company for the taxable 
year of the distribution (the so-called phase 
III tax). Section 815(f) of the code defines 
the term “distribution” for purposes of ap- 
plying this provision. 

Section 5 of the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate amends this definition so that a distri- 
bution (made after 1966) of stock of a con- 
trolled corporation to which section 355 of 
the code applies will not be treated as a 
distribution (for purposes of the phase III 
tax), if (1) such distribution is made to 
another corporation which immediately after 
the distribution is in control of both the dis- 
tributing corporation and the controlled cor- 
poration, and (2) the controlled corporation 
is a life insurance company of which the 
distributing corporation has been in control 
at all times since December 31, 1957. This 
amendment applies to taxable years begin- 
ning after 1966. 

Under the conference agreement, this sec- 
tion is retained as section 4 of the bill. 

W. D. Miis, 
CECIL R. KING, 
HALE Bocds, 
FRANK M. KARSTEN, 
A. SYDNEY HERLONG, Jr., 
JOHN W. BYRNES, 
James B. Urr, 
JACKSON E. BETTS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, when the House passed 
H.R. 4765 its only provision provided for 
certain tax-free distributions in the case 
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of bank holding companies. The Senate, 
however, added five other tax provisions 
to the bill and also revised the tax treat- 
ment the House-passed bill would have 
provided for the bank holding companies, 

The bill as agreed to by the conferees 
restores the House version of the bank 
holding company provision and accepts 
three of the five other provisions added 
by the Senate. 

RANK HOLDING COMPANY PROVISION 

The members will recall that under 
the Bank Holding Company Act a bank 
holding company is generally not per- 
mitted to hold both banking and non- 
banking interests. Under the original act 
passed in 1956 there were certain ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but in 1966 further 
amendments were made requiring 
further distributions. The 1966 amend- 
ments affected primarily the Financial 
General Corp. 

In 1956 special tax provisions were 
enacted which permitted a bank hold- 
ing company at that time required to 
distribute either its banking or nonbank- 
ing assets to do so without tax conse- 
quences. The House version of this bill 
provides essentially the same treatment 
for those required to make distributions 
required as a result of the 1966 amend- 
ments. Although no gain or loss is rec- 
ognized in the case of these distribu- 
tions, the shareholders are to allocate 
their cost or other basis for the under- 
lying stock between the stock received 
in the distribution and the underlying 
stock retained in proportion to the fair 
market value of each. This gives assur- 
ance that if the shareholder disposes of 
either the stock received or the underly- 
ing stock he will have a capital gain if 
there has been appreciation in its value. 

MORTGAGE GUARANTY INSURANCE 

The conferees on the part of the House 
did not agree to a Senate amendment re- 
lating to the special deduction for mort- 
gage guaranty insurance reserves. The 
amendment adopted by the Senate cov- 
ered only 1 year and it was not within the 
scope of the conference to extend the 
amendment to cover future years. How- 
ever, the conferees generally recognized 
the need for a permanent solution for the 
reserve deduction of these companies. 
Moreover, it appeared that the amend- 
ment dealing with this problem as re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Committee 
would provide an appropriate solution to 
this problem. Accordingly, Mr. Curtis 
and I have introduced bills substantially 
the same as the amendment reported out 
by the Senate Finance Committee. I hope 
at an appropriate time that it will be pos- 
sible to pass legislation of this type. 
INVESTMENT CREDIT CARRYBACK RESULTING FROM 

NET OPERATING LOSS CARRYBACKS 

One of the three amendments added 
by the Senate which the House confer- 
ees accepted alters the manner in which 
the investment credit carryback operates. 

Under present law if a taxpayer earns 
an investment credit but has no tax in 
that year, he generally may carry back 
the credit to one of the three prior years 
in which he had income and owed a tax. 
However, the investment credit carry- 
back under present law is not available 
if an investment credit for a particular 
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year is claimed and then subsequently a 
net operating loss carryback to that year 
eliminates his income and therefore his 
tax. In such a case only a carryforward 
of the investment credit is available—no 
carryback. 

The Senate amendment to which the 
House conferees agreed repeals this spe- 
cial limitation on the availability of the 
investment credit carryback and as a re- 
sult the investment credit can be carried 
back for up to three years where a net 
operating loss carryback comes into op- 
eration in the same manner as where 
the credit cannot initially be used in the 
year it was earned. This amendment ap- 
plies with respect to the investment cred- 
it carrybacks attributable to net operat- 
ing loss carrybacks from years ending 
after July 31, 1967. 

The House conferees found this pro- 
vision acceptable because as we studied 
the problem it appeared to us that this 
in reality does no more than correct a 
defect in the initial investment credit 
law. It gives assurance that the invest- 
ment credit carryback will be equally 
available whether or not it initially arose 
by reason of the operation of a net oper- 
ating loss carryback. 

CARRYOVERS OF NET OPERATING LOSSES 


A second Senate provision accepted by 
the House conferees relates to the carry- 
back and carryforward of net operating 
losses. 

Under present law, corporations gener- 
ally may carry losses back 3 years and 
then, if any loss still remains, carry the 
remainder forward for up to 5 years. The 
Senate adopted a provision reversing 
these carryover periods in specific situa- 
tions; that is, in special cases it pro- 
vided a 5-year net operating loss carry- 
back and a 3-year net operating loss 
carryforward. 

Four conditions are set forth which 
must be met for the 5-year carryback to 
be available. First, the taxpayer's loss for 
the year in question must exceed his in- 
come for the 3 prior years. Second, this 
loss for the current year and immediately 
preceding year must exceed 15 percent of 
all of the corporation’s funds and assets. 
Third, the cost of the business property 
acquired during the 5-year period ending 
with the loss year in question must be 
greater than the cost of the business 
property owned by the taxpayer at the 
beginning of that period. Fourth, the 
taxpayer must derive 50 percent or more 
of its receipts from the manufacture of a 
single class of products and three or 
fewer U.S. persons, other than the tax- 
payer, must manufacture in the United 
States more than 85 percent of all of the 
products in question in the loss year. 

This amendment was adopted by the 
Senate to help the competitive position 
of the American Motors Corp.; probably 
this is the only taxpayer in the country 
to which this amendment in its present 
form will apply. 

The conferees concluded that although 
this amendment obviously has very nar- 
row application, it is in the public in- 
terest for us to do what we can to see that 
the range of competition is not narrowed 
in the automobile industry. The House 
conferees would have been pleased if they 
had had the opportunity to consider a 
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broader provision in this context. How- 
ever, this was not the case. The conferees 
on the part of the House, as well as those 
on the part of the Senate, recognize that 
it may be desirable to broaden the avail- 
ability of a 5-year carryback, and in 
the statement of managers you will find 
a statement to the effect that the con- 
ferees believe that it would be desirable 
in the future to consider other types of 
cases to which it might be appropriate to 
extend a 5-year carryback. Some have 
argued, for example, that this might be 
appropriate where the losses arose as a 
result of an effort to expand export busi- 
ness. The tax committees will be glad to 
consider such possible legislation at an 
appropriate time. 
SPINOFF OF LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

The third Senate amendment relates 
to a spinoff by a life insurance company 
of the stock of a subsidiary life insur- 
ance company without the imposition 
of the so-called phase III tax imposed by 
present law. 

Present law provides a current tax on 
the investment income of a life insur- 
ance company plus half of the remaining 
net gains from operations. The remain- 
ing net gains from operations are placed 
in a “policyholders surplus account.” 
Whenever a distribution is made out of 
this account to the shareholders, the so- 
called phase III tax on life insurance 
companies applies. Included in the dis- 
tributions which may give rise to this tax 
are distributions of stock of a subsidiary 
in a spinoff. The principal reason for this 
is that the stock of the subsidiary may 
have been acquired since this tax was 
first imposed by the 1959 act. However, a 
subsidiary acquired before the effective 
date of the 1959 act obviously was ac- 
quired with earnings not subject to this 
tax in the first place. 

For the reason I have just given to 
you, in the past specific exceptions have 
been made in the case of certain dis- 
tributions of stock where the stock was 
acquired before the 1959 act. For exam- 
ple, under one of these exceptions spin- 
off of the stock of a casualty and fire 
insurance company under certain con- 
ditions does not result in any phase III 
tax. 
This provision, which the House con- 
ferees accepted, provides that a spinoff 
by a life insurance company in which it 
distributes the stock of another life in- 
surance company is not to result in a 
phase III tax if the distributing corpora- 
tion at all times since 1957 owned 80 
percent or more of the stock being spun 
off. The amendment also provides that 
to the extent contributions to capital 
were made after 1957 they are to be sub- 
ject to the phase III tax on the spinoff 
distribution. This amendment applies to 
distributions made in -1967 and sub- 
sequent years. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
very unpleasant duty to perform. I have 
not signed this conference report. This 
again, in my judgment, is a clear vio- 
lation of the Constitution. 

These amendments that the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
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has been talking about are nongermane 
amendments. 

Again we have this situation where at 
the tail end of a session of the Congress 
very technical tax concession matters in- 
volving millions of dollars are placed on 
a specific tax bill concerned with entirely 
different matters that passed the House 
much earlier this year. The bill itself was 
handled in the Senate in an orderly way. 
It could have been referred back with 
amendments germane to the subject 
matter and then if it was necessary to 
have a conference, this could have been 
done. 

Last year we had a similar situation. In 
this instance it was the Foreign Invest- 
ment Tax Act which was passed by the 
House with proper study and considera- 
tion by your Committee on Ways and 
Means and was then sent over to the 
other body and then brought back at the 
tail end of the session with blatantly non- 
germane amendments tacked onto it. I 
well remember that it was late at night. 
The conference bill included one of the 
most poorly conceived and drafted 
measures I think I have ever seen since 
I have been in the Congress on a subject 
matter that was of vital importance to 
everyone and involving millions of dol- 
lars, namely, this method of financing 
political campaign contributions, a 
measure that no one on the Committee 
on Ways and Means or anyone else in the 
House had had an opportunity of exer- 
cising any judgment. 

We did not insist on the prerogatives 
of the House, which I say are embodied 
in the Constitution that revenue meas- 
ures must originate in the House. 

I think sometime the House of Repre- 
sentatives—the leaders of the House of 
Representatives, the Speaker, the major- 
ity leader and I would say from my side 
of the aisle, the minority leader and the 
chairman and the ranking members of 
the committees must stand by these 
orderly procedures. It should not have to 
be each time just another member of the 
committee who has to stand in the well 
of the House, as I have done so often 
in the past, to make these points that are 
so obvious. When I talk to my colleagues 
privately they concede it and say, “Oh, 
yes, that is right. - But for some reason 
or other there are certain people who 
have to be accommodated so they act 
contrariwise. 

The bill that is before us, relating to 
certain tax treatment of operations 
under the Bank Holding Company Act, 
in my judgment, is a good bill. Notably, 
the Senate receded on its amendment. 
That legislation should be passed. 

There may be merit in the three non- 
germane amendments which have been 
tacked on, Indeed there is in one of the 
two nongermane amendments, which 
were rejected by the Congress, relating 
to the Mortgage Guaranty Insurance 
Company problems which I think has 
merit. In conference I said to my col- 
leagues from the Senate that I would 
be very pleased to introduce a bill—and 
I would be happy if anyone of the major- 
ity party would join me—to accomplish 
this purpose. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee could then meet to consider the 
bill, We could pass it up and it could 
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come out before this body. We could 
urge that it be accepted, and it proba- 
bly would be by unanimous consent. It 
could go over to the other body and be 
passed. 

I said, That is the orderly procedure.“ 
It is not that the House Members are 
trying to interfere with moving forward 
to correct inequities in the tax laws. Quite 
the contrary. We would be very pleased 
to introduce these measures. Yesterday 
the gentleman from Arkansas end I co- 
sponsored a bill to accomplish these pur- 
poses. 

The chairman of the committee has 
commented on the three amendments 
that we accepted. But I hope the mem- 
bership of the House will take the con- 
ference report and read the brief de- 
scription of the three amendments that 
were accepted. One thing you will con- 
clude when you read them is that they 
are highly technical amendments and 
very complicated. 

I want to say this. I try to do my 
homework in the area of the Internal 
Revenue Code. I think I understand these 
specific nongermane amendments but I 
am not sure I do. I can tell you that 
the Ways and Means Committee never 
studied these matters at all. No bills were 
introduced in the House. The Ways and 
Means Committee has not done its work 
in this area. If the chairman of the com- 
mittee says he knows what is in them, he 
possibly does. But the 25 members of the 
Ways and Means Committee do not. The 
only ones in the House who have had any 
opportunity of zeroing in on this ques- 
tion are your conferees, of which I am 
one. But I do not believe that we have 
that amount of knowledge on the sub- 
ject that we are in a position to bypass 
orderly legislative process to be certain. 
I have seen some very poor legislation 
come out in this fashion. All your House 
conferees know about these matters is 
what we heard behind closed doors in a 
very brief—less than 1-hour session 
from the Senate conferees. 

I do not know whether the Senate did 
their homework in this area. It is hard 
to judge. But judging by some of the 
amendments that they place on bills, they 
are not even well drafted in some in- 
stances. 

I was pleased that the chairman of 
the committee mentioned the name of 
the only company that is benefited in 
amendment No. 4 that we accepted, one 
of the nongermane amendment—the 
American Motors Co. I think I am prob- 
ably sympathetic to their problem. But 
when I find that the American Motors 
Co. lobbyists go over to the other body 
and get in touch with some Senators to 
introduce their legislation, which is con- 
trary to the Constitution, I ask, Why do 
they not come over to the House side? 
I did not know about the American Mo- 
tors matter until about 2 weeks ago, when 
one of the lobbyists came in to talk to me 
about it. 

I said to him then, “Why do you not 
follow orderly procedure? If there is 
nothing wrong with this.“ - And I do not 
believe there is; do not misunderstand 
me, I do not think there is anything 
wrong with this, other than the fact that 
this is bad procedure—this kind of pro- 
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cedure does breed corruption. Believe me, 
I think it is very important that the 
Congress of the United States starts 
exercising some self-discipline and un- 
dertanding. It is this kind of improper 
procedure that tends to cause the people 
to lose confidence in what we are doing 
here in the Congress. 

The Chairman of the committee has 
pointed out that the form of relief which 
was in conference prevented the con- 
ferees on the part of the House from con- 
sidering a broader version of the amend- 
ment. That simply means we could start 
writing general law that needs to be 
written instead of just for the American 
Motors Co. The failure to follow orderly 
procedure prevents this from being done. 

Let me tell you the argument used: 
That American Motors is going to go 
broke, that it has had bad management, 
and now new management has come in. 

The other big automobile companies 
say, “We think it is pretty important 
that this smaller company be kept in 
business; otherwise, we are in trouble 
on antitrust legislation.” Do the Members 
see the depths of the issues involved here? 
This should not be handled in this kind 
of fashion, with the Senate doing what 
they did in developing an obviously in- 
adequate kind of amendment. 

My chairman knows there are only 
about five or six members of the Ways 
and Means Committee who have even 
looked at this, and our staff has not had 
a chance to do this. There have been no 
public hearings on this. 

All we are going to have is a recess, in 
fact, over Christmas. It would be well if 
the House would vote down this whole 
mess before us and have this brought 
before us in an orderly fashion where 
your Committee on Ways and Means— 
not just the few of us privileged to be 
conferees—can advise you we have 
studied the matter and can explain in 
detail what the facts are and our recom- 
mendations on legislation based upon 
these facts. 

Nothing is going to happen in a period 
of a mere 30 days. Let us see if we can 
proceed in an orderly fashion in a proper 
legislative fashion. 

My final remarks are these. I am not 
going to be making many more of these 
kinds of speeches, but I am saying this 
to my House colleagues. The Constitu- 
tion vests in our body, which is closest to 
the people, the sole authority to origi- 
nate revenue matters. This gives us our 
strength. 

This kind of procedure—and as I have 
argued before, coupled with the closed 
rule under which the Ways and Means 
Committee brings out bills permits no 
one to amend them. We have to accept 
our bills from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and vote them up or down. As a 
Member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I do not want that kind of re- 
sponsibility, frankly. I want my col- 
leagues in the House to be able to exer- 
cise their judgment. If we deprive a body 
of the power to amend, we deprive the 
body of the power to legislate. This is 
fundamentally so. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I read in 
the paper the other day where my good 
friend made a decision, and I know he 
did it because he thought it was in his 
own best interest and in the interest of 
the people he represents and in the be- 
lief that he can win. Does the gentleman 
mean to suggest that I can never con- 
sider in conference a Curtis amendment, 
if one should be adopted in the other 
body? 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope he cannot, and I 
hope I have the integrity not to change 
my position wherever I might operate 
from. 

I feel this is so important and I plead 
with my chairman—for whom I have a 
great admiration, and he knows this—to 
make a fight on this point. It is basic. 
When we go over to the other body with 
revenue measures which have been 
passed here under a closed rule, and then 
permit the other body to put on non- 
germane amendments, in effect we are 
robbing all of our colleagues in the House 
of the opportunity of putting those kinds 
of amendments in themselves. 

I can talk a little bit politically, if 
Members want me to. This renders the 
House a weaker body. This is one reason 
our colleagues in the other body can get 
certain things from people back in their 
communities that House Members can- 
not. If the people in American Motors 
know that this body is no place to go, 
but they should go to the other body to 
introduce revenue measures, knowing 
also they are going to bypass public hear- 
ings and a full discussion by the Ways 
and Means Committee, as I say, we, in 
effect, weaken ourselves. I want to see 
this House strengthened, and it badly 
needs strengthening. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it has been reported in the press that the 
amount of or the value of this amend- 
ment on American Motors, if we might 
call it that, is $20 million. Do the con- 
ferees agree, or does the gentleman 
think it is that figure? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know the figure. 
It is in the millions. It is enough for them 
to say that if this does not pass, eventu- 
ally they will go broke. So I would say 
probably it is near that amount. 

Mr. MILLS. Considering the entire 
change, it is an approximation of $22 
million, but that is not the most com- 
pelling factor. The loss in competition, 
if we let this company go down, and the 
ultimate loss in revenue resulting from 
such an event were considered by the 
conferees to be most important. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me say this. These 
are arguments. As I say, I am inclined to 
think that these would appeal to me, but 
I do not think that I, nor the chairman, 
nor the small group of conferees, behind 
closed doors, have the wisdom or knowl- 
edge to make these judgments without 
some public hearings and without hear- 
ing from some other people who are also 
knowledgeable of the subject. 

These things are too vital. It is to stem 
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the deterioration of the legislative proc- 
ess I am pleading for here in the well. 

None of these amendments—and I 
should have stressed this—have any 
emergency aspects about them. There is 
nothing that a delay of a month or so 
will make any difference. 

These measures could have been 
brought up in the correct way, why they 
were not I do not know. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
provisions of this bill incorporates the 
terms of the bill (H.R. 12218) which I 
introduced in the House earlier this 
session. 

The amendment contained in the pres- 
ent bill would provide American Motors 
with a 5-year-loss carryback and 3-year- 
loss carryforward, instead of the 3-year- 
carryback and 5-year carryforward al- 
lowable under present law, so that it may 
carry its recent losses back against the 
income of earlier profit years and thus 
receive a speedy tax refund when it is 
most needed. 

This amendment will involve no ulti- 
mate added cost or loss to Federal tax 
revenues. If American Motors is success- 
ful, it will pay more taxes in the future 
because it will not be able to carry for- 
ward its present operating losses for 
more than 3 years. If American Motors 
is not successful, it is more than likely 
that another company will acquire it and 
use the American Motors losses for its 
own benefit, and thereby reduce the 
taxes that the acquiring company would 
ordinarily have to pay. 

I might mention that Congress has al- 
ready approved the principal of the 
5-year operating loss carryback in the 
Trade Expansion Act. 

Although American Motors is now 
clearly beginning to recapture a larger 
share of the automobile market, it is 
faced with a stringent working capital 
squeeze and badly needs tax relief which 
this amendment will provide. 

With the relief requested, there is no 
doubt but that American Motors will 
continue as a highly important factor in 
the economy of the State of Wisconsin 
and that of the Nation as a whole. It 
is of prime importance that this corpo- 
ration be maintained as a healthy com- 
petitive force in the automotive industry. 

American Motors is an established 
significant automobile producer in the 
already heavily concentrated domestic 
automobile industry, in which the Big 
Three have about 97 percent of domestic 
passenger car production. This amend- 
ment will enable American Motors to 
continue to broaden its competitive 
effect—an element greatly needed in 
that industry. 

American Motors has been a signifi- 
cant factor in the U.S. automotive ex- 
port trade, at a rate far in excess of its 
relative size in the industry. Its share 
of automotive units exported, excluding 
Canada, rose from 11 to 18 percent dur- 
ing the past 5 years. It has contributed 
more than $150,000,000 to a favorable 
national balance of trade over that pe- 
riod—something most important to our 
Nation. 

Over the 5 preceding years, American 
Motors has paid over $400,000,000 in in- 
come, excise, and payroll taxes to the 
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Federal Government. Moreover, its oper- 
ations over that span have generated 
Federal, State, and local tax payments, 
collected from the corporation and its 
employees, dealers, suppliers, and sub- 
contractors, which are estimated to aver- 
age $295,000,000 a year. 

It has also been estimated that over the 
same 5 years the company’s operations 
have generated annual average retail 
sales of $1.4 billion a year, total payroll 
and related employee benefits of $784 
million a year, as well as providing jobs 
for 100,000 people. 

During its 1966 fiscal year alone, Amer- 
ican Motors paid approximately $230,- 
000,000 in wages, salaries and related 
benefits to its own employees. The com- 
pany continues to be one of the largest 
employers in Wisconsin and one of major 
significance nationwide. 

American Motors is not as heavily eco- 
nomically integrated as its competitors. 
Consequently, it purchases the larger 
part of the components of its cars from 
independent producers and suppliers 
throughout the country. For the 1966 
fiscal year, 69 percent of the American 
Motors sales dollar went for such pur- 
chases. This is a greater percentage than 
that of any automobile manufacturer. 
What would hurt American Motors 
would also hurt these independent pro- 
ducers and suppliers. 

American Motors has more than 2,300 
dealers and distributors, employing 
roughly 35,000 people, located through- 
out the Nation, The investment of these 
dealers in their facilities is estimated to 
exceed $250,000,000. Much of this invest- 
ment would be lost if American Motors 
does not succeed. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to compliment the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] for once again 
courageously raising his voice to defend 
the established legislative process and 
the basic principles of our Constitution. 

Frankly I agree with the basic intent 
of the contents of this conference report 
and the legislation contained therein 
and would normally cast an affirmative 
vote, if and I stress if, the regular legis- 
lative procedure had been followed. 

As Mr. Curtis so ably suggests the 
prerogatives of the House and its abili- 
ty to initiate tax and revenue legisla- 
tion must be preserved and protected. 
This is particularly true when one con- 
siders the potential for circumvention 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
because of the Senate’s ability to avoid 
the germaneness question. 

Unless the regular legislative process 
is strictly adhered to, the Senate could 
be initiating tax legislation at will and 
the net result would be a weakening of 
the House of Representatives position as 
a full partner in the legislative process 
and set the stage for further incidents 
of legislative manipulation. Certainly, 
the Constitution we were sworn to up- 
hold, would be abridged or circumvented. 
Therefore, in good conscience, I must 
cast my vote in opposition to the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not support this conference report. I am 
embarrassed that this body found it pos- 
sible to allow only $10 million for better 
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housing for the poor under the rent sup- 
plement program. But now suggests al- 
lowing $20 million for American Motors 
Corp. Two dollars for American Motors 
for every $1 for the poor is not the great- 
est slogan we could have. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I oppose the 
conference report on H.R. 4765. 

It seems to me that it is fiscally ir- 
responsible to take funds from the defi- 
cit-ridden Federal Treasury to bail out“ 
a financially distressed private corpo- 
ration. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that those Members de- 
siring to do so may revise and extend 
their remarks on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
ge and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 274, nays 104, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 53, as follows: 


[Roll No. 436] 
YEAS—274 

Abernethy Conable Fulton, Pa 
Adair Conyers Fulton, Tenn. 
Adams Corbett Puqua 
Addabbo Corman Galifianakis 

bert Cramer Gallagher 
Anderson, Culver Gardner 

Tenn. Cunningham Garmatz 
Andrews, Ala. Daddario Gathings 
Andrews, Daniels Gettys 

N. Davis, Ga. Giaimo 
Arends Davis, Wis. Gibbons 
Ashmore Dawson Gilbert 
Ayres Delaney Gonzalez 
Baring Denney Goodell 
Barrett Dent Green, Pa. 
Battin Derwinski Griffiths 
Berry Devine Gubser 
Betts Diggs Hagan 
Bevill Din Haley 
Bingham Dole Halpern 
Blanton Donohue Hamilton 
Blatnik Dorn Hammer- 

Dow schmidt 
Dowdy Hanley 

Bolton Downing Hanna 
Brademas Eckhardt Harvey 
Brinkley Edmondson Hathaway 
Brock Edw: x Hays 
Brooks Edwards, Calif. Henderson 
Brown, Calif. Edwards, La Holland 
Brown, Ohio Eilberg Howard 
Broyhill, Va, Esch Irwin 
Burleson Evans, Colo Jacobs 
Burton, Utah Everett Jarman 
Bush Evins, Tenn. Johnson, Calif. 
Byrne, Pa. Fallon Jones, Ala, 
Byrnes, Wis Farbstein Jones, Mo. 
Cabell 1l Jones, N.C. 
Carey Fino K 
Casey Fisher Karth 
Cederberg Flood Kastenmeier 
Clancy Flynt Kazen 
Clark Fraser Kee 
Clawson, Del Frelinghuysen Keith 
Cohelan Friedel Kelly 


King, Calif. Nichols Schneebeli 
Nix Schwelker 
Kleppe 0 III. Schwengel 
Kluczynski O'Konski Selden 
Kornegay O'Neal, Ga. Shriver 
Kupferman O'Neill, Mass. Sikes 
Kyros Passman Sisk 
Patman Skubitz 
Landrum Patten Slack 
Langen Pepper Smith, Calif. 
Latta Perkins Smith, Iowa 
Leggett Pettis Springer 
Lipscomb Philbin Stafford 
Lloyd Pickle Staggers 
Long, La. Pike Steed 
Long, Md. Pirnie Steiger, Wis. 
McCarthy Poff Stephens 
McClory Pool Stubblefield 
McCulloch Price, Il Sullivan 
McDonald, Pryor ft 
Mich, Pucinski Taylor 
McFall Quie Teague, Calif 
Mo Quillen Teague, Tex. 
Macdonald, Rallsback Tenzer 
Rees Thompson, Ga 
Reid, III. Thompson, N.J 
Mahon Reifel Thomson, Wis. 
Reinecke Tuck 
Reuss Tunney 
Mathias, Calif. Rhodes, Pa Udall 
Matsunaga Riegle Utt 
Meskill Rivers Waggonner 
Miller, Calif. Roberts Waldie 
Miller, Ohio Robison Walker 
Mills Rodino Wampler 
Monagan Rogers, Fla. Watts 
Montgomery Ronan Whalen 
Moore Rooney, N.Y. Whalley 
Moorhead Rooney, Pa. White 
Morgan Rostenkowski Whitener 
Morris, N. Mex. Roth Whitten 
0 Roudebush Wilson, Bob 
ush Wright 
Murphy, Il Ruppe Wyatt 
Murphy, N.Y. St Germain Wydler 
Myers Sandman Wylie 
Natcher Saylor Young 
Nelsen Schadeberg Zablocki 
NAYS—104 
Anderson, DI. Gude Pollock 
Ashbrook Gurney Price, Tex, 
Ashley Ran 
Bennett Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Biester Hechler, W. Va. Reid, N.Y. 
Blackburn Helstoski Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bow Hicks Rogers, Colo, 
Brasco Holifield Roybal 
Bray Horton Rumsfeld 
Bro Hull Ryan 
Brown, Mich. Hungate Scherle 
Buchanan Hunt Scheuer 
Burke, Fla. Hutchinson Shipley 
Burke, Mass Ichord Smith, N.Y, 
Burton, Calif, Joelson Smith, Okla, 
Johnson, Pa. Stanton 
Chamberlain Jonas Steiger, Ariz. 
Clausen, Kyl Talcott 
Don H. Lennon Tiernan 
Cleveland McClure Van Deerlin 
Collier McDade Vander Jagt 
Colmer McEwen Vanik 
Conte MacGregor Vigorito 
Curtis May Watkins 
Dellenback Mayne Widnall 
Dulski Meeds Wiggins 
Duncan Michel Williams, Pa, 
Eshleman Minish Wilson, 
Feighan Mink Charles H. 
Findley Minshall Winn 
Foley Wolff 
Ford, Morse, Mass. Wyman 
William D. Mosher Yates 
edzi Zion 
Gross Olsen Zwach 
Grover Ottinger 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 
Pelly 
NOT VOTING—53 
Abbitt Dwyer Hosmer 
Annunzio Erlenborn King, N.Y. 
Aspinall Ford, Gerald R. Kuykendall 
Bates Fountain Lukens 
Belcher Gray Madden 
Bell Green, Oreg. n 
Bolling Halleck Mathias, Md. 
Broomfield Hansen, Wash, Multer 
Broyhill, N.C. Hardy O'Hara, Mich 
Button Harrison Poage 
Harsha Purcell 
Celler Hawkins = Resnick 
Cowger Hébert Rosenthal 
dela Garza Heckler, Mass. Satterfield 
Herlong St. Onge 
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Scott Stuckey Williams, Miss. 
Snyder Uliman Willis 
Stratton Watson 


So the conference report was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr, Hardy with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Bell, 

Mr. Multer with Mr. King of New York, 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Broyhill of North Caro- 


Mr. Purcell with Mr. Kuykendall, 

Mr. Rosenthal with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Stratton with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan with Mr. Mathias 
of Maryland, 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Satterfield with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Button. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Belcher. 


Messrs, BURTON of California, 
HOLIFIELD, SCHEUER, FOLEY, ROY- 
BAL, CHARLES H. WILSON, WILLIAM 
D. FORD, ASHLEY, OTTINGER, SHIP- 
LEY, JOELSON, OLSEN, FINDLEY, 
ICHORD, BURKE of Massachusetts, 
HELSTOSKI, and MINISH changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. GOODELL changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7977) entitled “An act to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation for certain officers 
and employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to regulate the mailing of 
pandering advertisements, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 7819) entitled “An act to 
strengthen and improve programs of 
assistance for elementary and secondary 
education by extending euthc rity for al- 
location of funds to be used for educa- 
tion of Indian children and children in 
overseas dependents schools of the De- 
partment of Defense, by extending and 
amending the National Teacher Corps 
program, by providing ce for 
comprehensive educational planning, 
and by improving programs of education 
for the handicapped; to improve author- 
ity for assistance to schools in federally 
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impacted areas and areas suffering a 
major disaster; and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Morse, Mr. 
YARBOROUGIZ, Mr. CLARK, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. KENNEDY of New York, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. Proury, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. Dominick, and Mr. MURPHY 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PERMISSION TO CALL PRIVATE AND 
CONSENT CALENDARS ON THURS- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order to call the Private and Consent 
Calendars on Thursday next, the call of 
the Private Calendar to stop at No. 345 
and of the Consent Calendar to stop at 
No. 127. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I had hoped that these 
requests would be divided, one for the 
Consent Calendar and cne for the Pri- 
vate Calendar, as presented in colloquy 
on the floor of the House a while ago. 

Since they are not, Mr. Speaker, may 
I ask the distinguished majority leader 
if that involves only the two additional 
bills now listed on the Consent Calendar? 

Mr. ALBERT. There are three bills on 
the Consent Calendar and a number on 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HALL, I thank the gentleman for 

his response. 
Mr. Speaker, since our former colloquy 
and inasmuch as I now have the bills in 
hand in addition to those which have 
previously been put on without prejudice, 
I would like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader if he is herewith revising his 
statement that there will be 17 additional 
new bills instead of 10 as stated in his 
previous unanimous-consent request? 

Mr, ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, because I was incorrect in my state- 
ment before. 

Mr. HALL. I wonder if the gentleman 
realizes that the reports have not yet 
been filed on the last seven of those bills 
according to the Document Room when I 
checked less than 15 minutes ago; that is, 
on Calendars Nos. 329 through 333. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, I was not aware of that. 

Mr. HALL. Is there any way that the 
distinguished majority leader can assure 
those of us who do do our “homework” 
in advance, and review these before they 
come up for unanimous consent requests, 
whether such reports will be filed and 
will be available to the Members prior to 
consideration on the floor? 

Mr. ALBERT. It is my understanding 
that they will be available tomorrow. As 
the gentleman knows, Members have the 
right to object to or to ask to put over 
any bill the report on which is not ready. 
Tomorrow I think they will all be ready 
and available. 

Mr. HALL. There are certainly some 
deserving bills, but it is not the desire 
of the membership or certainly of this 
Member from Missouri, to let the flood- 
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gates open and a great rush of final 
private bills or Consent Calendar bills 
come through here by unanimous con- 
sent in the waning days of this session 
of Congress. I therefore shall take such 
action if the requisite basis for prudent 
legislating is not available. 

Mr, ALBERT. Of course, the request is 
very restricted. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s request. Of course, the corollary is 
also true. Any of them, if they are de- 
serving, can come up at any time by a 
unanimous-consent request. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. ALBERT. That is correct, but the 
orderly way to do it is give all Members 
of the House advance notice to put them 
on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HALL. I submit that the orderly 
way is not always the logical way. If 
those bills and the reports are not avail- 
able, there would be considerable ques- 
tion as to the orderliness of the procedure 
when we are asking each Member to 
waive his right to object. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is it possible to know 
what matters will be on the Consent 
Calendar? I ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader if the Consent Calendar 
will be limited to these three bills— 
S. 1477, S. 974, and S. 1722. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The request is limited to those. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PROHIBITION ON USE OF FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS AS LOTTERY 
AGENCIES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10595) to prohibit certain banks and 
savings and loan associations from fos- 
tering or participating in gambling ac- 
tivities, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 1018) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10595) to prohibit certain banks and savings 
and loan associations from fostering or par- 
ticipating in gambling activities having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
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bered 1, 4, 5, 8, 9, 12, 13, and 16; and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “selling, redeeming, or collecting”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“(d) Nothing contained in this section 
prohibits a national bank from accepting 
deposits or cashing or otherwise handling 
checks or other negotiable instruments, or 
performing other lawful banking services 
for a State operating a lottery, or for an 
officer or employee of that State who is 
charged with the administration of the lot- 
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And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment, insert 
the following: “selling, redeeming, or col- 
lecting”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

„d) Nothing contained in this section 
prohibits a State member bank from accept- 
ing deposits or cashing or otherwise handling 
checks or other negotiable instruments, or 
performing other lawful banking services 
for a State operating a lottery, or for an 
officer or employee of that State who is 
charged with the administration of the lot- 
tery.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “selling, redeeming, or col- 
lecting”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(d) Nothing contained in this section 
prohibits a State nonmember insured bank 
from accepting deposits or cashing or other- 
wise handling checks or other negotiable 
instruments, or performing other lawful 
banking services for a State operating a lot- 
tery, or for an officer or employee of that 
State who is charged with the administration 
of the lottery.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from tis disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “selling, redeeming, or collecting”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
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by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 


lowing: 

“(d) Nothing contained in this section pro- 
hibits an insured institution from accepting 
funds from, or performing any lawful services 
for, a State operating a lottery, or an officer 
or employee of that State who is charged 
with the administration of the -ottery.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

WRIGHT Para, 

ABE MULTER, 

LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

Henry S. REUSS, 

THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 

WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 

‘WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

WALLACE F. BENNETT, 

BOURKE HICKENLOOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10595) to prohibit 
certain banks and savings and loan assocla- 
tions from fostering or participating in gam- 
bling activities, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 

The House bill prohibited national banks, 

State member banks, State nonmember in- 
sured banks, and insured savings and loan 
associations from selling, keeping any records 
or books for the State lottery or its agents 
or from redeeming, collecting, keeping any 
books or records with respect to or otherwise 
handling in any way lottery tickets or trans- 
actions associated with lottery tickets. 
Under the amendments agreed to by the 
conferees, the prohibition against bookkeep- 
ing and recordkeeping was deleted, and a pro- 
vision was added to make clear the intention 
not to prohibit the acceptance of deposits 
and the performance of other lawful banking 
services. 

No inference is to be drawn of any legisla- 
tive intention to grant banks or other finan- 
cial institutions any authority which they 
would not possess in the absence of this legis- 
lation. As there are cases currently pending 
in the courts in which the legal power of 
national banks to engage in certain activities 
is at issue, neither the report filed herewith 
nor this statement is to be construed as evi- 
dence of any legislative intention to express 
approval or disapproval of the legality of any 
practice or activity carried on by financial 
institutions, other than that which is specif- 
ically prohibited under this legislation, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ABE MULTER, 

LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

Henry S. REUSS, 

THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 

WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take up 
a great deal of time on the conference 
report of H.R. 10595, since Members of 
the House, by a vast majority, have 
already indicated their approval of this 
legislation. However, I would like to take 
a few minutes to review the legislation 
and to discuss the effect of the confer- 
ence report. 

Basically, H.R. 10595 would prohibit 
all federally insured financial institu- 
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tions from participating in gambling ac- 
tivities generally and in lottery schemes 
more specifically. The legislation simply 
carries out 100 years of legislation and 
public policy that the U.S. Government 
should not engage in or use its name in 
any type of gambling promotion. 

Perhaps the best summary of this leg- 
islation was contained in an editorial 
published in the Stamford, Conn., Advo- 
cate. The editorial reported the purpose 
of H.R. 10595 was to “get banks out of 
the bookie business.” 

H.R. 10595 was introduced because of 
a potentially dangerous threat to finan- 
cial institutions which grew out of the 
adoption by New York State of a State- 
run lottery. In setting up the lottery, 
officials of New York State authorized 
banks and other financial institutions to 
sell lottery tickets on the banking prem- 
ises. As payment for this service, the 
financial institutions would receive a 
commission currently 5 percent, on each 
ticket sold. One of the many reasons for 
selecting banks, witnesses appearing be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee testified, was that by using banks as 
sales outlet, “a certain amount of respect- 
ability would be lent to the lottery.” 

In view of the sordid history of both 
illegal and legalized gambling, it was not 
felt that banks or other financial insti- 
tutions should be a party to the lottery. 
In addition, many smaller banks in New 
York State which were opposed to the 
lottery and did not want to become sales 
agents, were forced into selling tickets 
in order to maintain a competitive basis 
with the State’s larger banks that were 
selling lottery tickets. Thus, H.R. 10595 
would not only protect financial institu- 
tions from engaging in questionable 
banking practices, but will also help 
smaller banks in New York State main- 
tain a competitive position in the bank- 
ing market. 

H.R. 10595 was passed by the House on 
July 13 by 271-to-11 vote. The over- 
whelming vote in favor of this legisla- 
tion—70 percent—clearly indicates the 
sentiment of this body. The Senate 
passed the measure by an even greater 
majority, thus going on record that like 
the House, the Senate would not turn its 
back on 100 years of public policy against 
gambling. 

As passed by the House, H.R. 10595 
would prohibit all federally insured 
financial institutions from selling lottery 
tickets, performing bookkeeping or rec- 
ordkeeping services for the lotteries, dis- 
tributing and collecting lottery tickets to 
vendors and from paying prizes to lottery 
winners. 

The Senate version of H.R. 10595 re- 
moved many of the prohibitions of the 
House version, but still retained the pro- 
hibition against insured financial institu- 
tions selling lottery tickets. The prohibi- 
tion dealing with redeeming, collecting, 
bookkeeping, and record activities was 
deleted from the House bill by the Sen- 
ate, In addition, the Senate bill specifi- 
cally authorized insured financial insti- 
tutions to distribute lottery tickets to 
duly authorized sales agents; to receive 
from the sales agents the proceeds of 
their sales for subsequent transfer to the 
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State lottery and to pay off the winners 
of State lotteries. 

When the conference committee met, 
the House conferees were successful in 
retaining all but one of the provisions of 
the House bill in the measure that was 
adopted by the conference. Under the 
bill as reported from the conference, all 
insured financial institutions will be pro- 
hibited from selling lottery tickets, col- 
lecting and distributing the tickets, ware- 
housing the tickets, and from directly 
paying the winners of the lotteries. All 
of these provisions were contained in the 
House bill. The conferees did agree to 
accept one provision from the Senate bill, 
that the insured financial institutions, 
where authorized by law, may perform 
bookkeeping and record service for au- 
thorized State lotteries. 5 

It should also be made clear that noth- 
ing in the legislation prohibits financial 
institutions from performing normal and 
traditional banking services for State 
lotteries such as paying and receiving 
deposits, In short, the bank may perform 
any service for the State lottery that it 
normally performs for any other 
customer. 

In order to avoid confusion, it should 
be pointed out that there is a difference 
between paying lottery prizes to winners 
and maintaining a checking account for 
the State lottery from which winners’ 
checks are made payable. There is noth- 
ing in the legislation that would prevent 
a State lottery from operating a check- 
ing account in a commercial bank and 
to draw checks made payable to lottery 
winners on that account. However, the 
legislation does prohibit banks from act- 
ing as an agent of the lottery in making 
direct payments to winners. That is, 
lucky ticketholders could not go directly 
to a bank and present their winning 
tickets in return for a prize. 

The bill agreed to by the conferees pro- 
hibits insured financial institutions from 
performing warehousing services for 
State lotteries or from acting as distribu- 
tion centers. The State lotteries could 
avail themselves of the safety deposit 
services of the bank, since that would be 
a normal banking service, but this serv- 
ice could not be expanded to include the 
warehousing of tickets or lottery records 
nor could bank personnel engage in any 
type of distribution operation on behalf 
of the lottery. It should be made clear 
at this point that the conferee’s agree- 
ment to insert language in the bill that 
allows financial institutions to perform 
normal banking services for the lotteries 
in no way is to be interpreted as granting 
any authority to the bank-lottery rela- 
tionship that is not specifically contained 
in banking law. 

For instance, at the present time there 
are several suits in the courts challeng- 
ing the authority of national banks to 
provide data processing services for bank 
customers outside of the normal bank- 
customer relationship, While the agreed 
upon bill permits banks to provide record 
and bookkeeping services for lotteries, it 
is done so with the full knowledge that if 
such services are declared illegal by the 
courts, H.R. 10595 cannot be used by the 
banks as a basis for the exemption from 
the courts ruling. Nor can the granting of 
recordkeeping privileges in connection 
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with State lotteries be construed as a 
recognition that such services are legal 
and normal banking functions for other 
than lottery customers. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate has already 
adopted the conference report and has 
made part of its record the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House. 
The only action that remains before this 
bill can go to the President for signature 
is the adoption by the House of this con- 
ference report. I strongly urge the House 
to take that action at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wip- 
NALL] for the purposes of debate. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the minority, I would just like to say 
we agreed in conference to what has 
been stated by our distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman]. There was a dissenting vote 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fino] who would like to speak on this 
with respect to his dissent. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a very strong 
sentiment within the committee that 
banks should not be indulging in the 
lottery business in any way or form either 
by the sale of tickets or by the distribu- 
tion of tickets. 

The bill as it has finally been adjusted 
in conference provides that banks just 
perform normal banking services of tak- 
ing in deposits and paying out from those 
deposits in accordance with normal 
banking practices. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fino]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I listened with 
great interest to the statement made by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]. I 
was fascinated by his statement that the 
purpose of the legislation is to prohibit 
banks from engaging in, and I quote— 
“gambling activities.” 

The chairman knows full well that the 
banks in New York State that are selling 
lottery tickets are not—and I repeat— 
are not engaged in “gambling activities.” 
They are merely acting as sales agents of 
the State government as a legal and 
proper revenue raising device. - 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Members 
of the House of Representatives realize 
that this bill is a deliberate attempt to 
legislate morality. 

This bill is nothing more than a dodge 
to accomplish two purposes and two ob- 
jectives: First, as I indicated, it is a 
deliberate attempt to cripple the New 
York State lottery; second, it is a vehicle 
to cast doubt on the integrity of our 
banking system in the State of New York. 
In the guise of regulating American 
banks, this legislation strikes at a legal 
State revenue device which was approved 
by two separate New York State legisla- 
tures and overwhelmingly approved and 
endorsed by the people of the State of 
New York on a referendum vote. 

What we are doing here today with this 
bill is to make our American banking 
system a vehicle for interference with 
legitimate State activities. A desire to 
legislate morality should not be allowed 
to warp a dual banking system by sub- 
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jecting State-chartered banks to a vari- 
ety of Federal legislation which has 
nothing to do with safeguarding bank 
deposits or preventing unsound banking 
practices. 

I ask the gentlemen and the ladies of 
this House, How can selling legal lottery 
tickets affect a bank’s soundness? How 
can it affect its deposits? 

At the present time the New York 
banks are simply serving as lottery ticket 
agents for a fee, just as they serve as 
stock transfer agents for a fee. These 
banks cannot underwrite the lottery any 
more than they can underwrite securi- 
ties. The sale of lottery tickets has no 
more to do with the safety of bank de- 
posits, has no more to do with banking 
practices than serving as stock transfer 
agents for a bank client. 

This bill represents no more and no 
less than a Federal interference with a 
proper and legal function of our State 
government, 

As I indicated earlier, we in the State 
of New York submitted this proposition 
to the people. Two separate legislatures 
had their say. In their wisdom they felt 
that this was a good revenue-raising de- 
vice, and they in turn had to, under our 
Constitution, submit it to the people of 
the State of New York, and the people in 
their wisdom and in their good judgment 
approved it. So I urge the Members of the 
House to reject this conference report. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, by their 
votes on H.R. 10595, Members of the 
House now have the opportunity to con- 
tribute to a continuation of the integrity 
of all banks insured by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

We will do this as we vote for a bill 
which prohibits any such bank from be- 
cone associated in any way with a lot- 

ry. 

Specifically; we will prevent banks in- 
sured by the Federal Government from 
becoming sales centers for tickets in lot- 
teries now conducted in New Hampshire 
and New York and proposed in other 
States. 

Reports from both States now having 
lotteries reveal that incomes from that 
source have been most disappointing in 
the intended objectives of raising funds 
for schools and other public purposes. 
This has made the sponsors all the more 
eager to involve banks more directly in 
the lottery procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, over many years banks 
have been symbols of integrity, encour- 
aging thrift and honesty. To involve 
them now in sales for gambling enter- 
prises will serve to undermine virtues as 
much needed today as in the times of our 
fathers and grandfathers. It seems un- 
thinkable that we would now vote to have 
in our banks stations, often adjacent and 
competing, one for encouragement of 
savings, the other to promote gambling. 

Eagerness of lottery sponsors to asso- 
ciate more banks with their faltering en- 
terprises gives all the greater evidence 
that we should save financial institutions 
from that association, lest they also fal- 
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ter from an unnatural and unconscion- 
able relationship. 

In the great advances of medical 
science as revealed in recent transplants 
of human organs, the greatest danger lies 
in the possibility, even probability, that 
the host body will reject the transplant 
and that both host and transplant will 
die. 

I suggest that the same danger lies in 
the proposal before us under H.R. 10595. 
This is not to suggest that our banks are 
unhealthy, but in a time of inflation and 
“tight” money their responsibility to 
maintain financial health is all the 
greater. 

By proposing to introduce into a 
healthy bank an unhealthy transplant 
from the world of gambling, we surely 
invite the process of rejection which, as 
in the transplant within the human body, 
may bring tragic consequences. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose that our respon- 
sibility in Congress is to maintain the 
health of our banks, not to use them in 
resuscitation for unhealthy lotteries. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
bill made it unlawful for any insured 
bank or savings and loan association to 
“deal in” lottery tickets or related bets or 
to “keep any record of the existence or 
identity of any participant or winner, as 
such, in a lottery,” and it defined “deal 
in” as including, among other things, 
“keeping any books or records with re- 
spect to, or otherwise handling in any 
way.” The House bill did not, however, 
contain any references to, or prohibitions 
or restrictions on, the performance of 
data processing or activities which might 
be the subject of data processing, other 
than in connection with lotteries. 

The Senate amendment eliminated all 
the phrases quoted above—except “deal 
in”—so that the prohibited practice of 
dealing in lottery tickets would include 
only “making, taking, buying, or selling.” 
In addition, the Senate amendment 
added specific provisions to the effect 
that “Nothing contained in this section 
shall prohibit” insured banks or savings 
and loan associations from distributing 
lottery tickets to authorized sales agents, 
receiving proceeds of sales from such 
agents, or distributing prizes. 

The legislative history of the bill in 
the Senate makes it clear that the Senate 
amendments were intended to permit 
banks in New Hampshire to continue to 
distribute tickets and collect the pro- 
ceeds, and to continue to keep records 
and perform data processing services, for 
the New Hampshire Sweepstakes Com- 
mission. These amendments limited the 
effect of the bill to a prohibition on the 
sale of lottery tickets, and on advertising 
or publicizing the existence of lotteries 
or the identity of winners. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Record at this point excerpts from 
the Senate hearings on H.R. 10595 and 
from Senate Report No. 727 which make 
this clear: 

The State of New Hampshire has estab- 
lished a special state agency, the New Hamp- 
shire Sweepstakes Commission, for the pur- 
pose of managing a lottery to be conducted 
for the benefit of elementary and secondary 
education in New Hampshire. In obedience 
to its responsibilities under state law, the 
Commission has entered into a number of 
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relationships with financial institutions 
which do not at all differ from the relation- 
ships which those institutions have with 
many respectable, law-abiding businesses and 
individuals. 

For example, the Sweepstakes Commission 
maintains a checking account in a commer- 
cial bank, It leases safe deposit facilities. It 
has contracted for time on automatic data 
processing equipment. 

These relationships with financial institu- 
tions are clearly within the right of an agency 
of a State of the United States. Nevertheless, 
it is my belief that each of them would be 
prohibited by the enactment of H.R. 10595. 
I would hope that the Subcommittee on 
Financial Institutions would find it possible 
to amend H.R. 10595 so that State agencies 
would be permitted to continue making nor- 
mal use of financial institutions, regardless 
of the particular responsibilities of those 
agencies. (Senate hearings on H.R. 10595, 
page 21.) 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

In recommending this legislation, the com- 
mittee approved amendments which permit 
federally insured banks and savings and loan 
associations to engage in recordkeeping ac- 
tivities and to perform other custodial func- 
tions on behalf of the State lottery, Such 
institutions would be forbidden to sell lottery 
tickets directly to the public or to advertise 
or promote the lottery, but they could per- 
form other services such as recordkeeping, 
data processing, as well as the acceptance of 
the proceeds of the lottery ticket sales for 
delivery, payment, or transfer to the State. 
Banks would also be permitted to distribute 
lottery tickets to duly authorized sales agents 
of the State and could make payment to the 
winners in such lotteries. Since these are 
common bank services which are already per- 
formed for other bank customers, the com- 
mittee does not believe it feasible or prac- 
tical to prohibit banks from performing 
these same services on behalf of a State 
lottery. However, the direct sale of lottery 
tickets to the general public is not incident 
to the business of banking and would be 
prohibited by the bill. (Senate Report No. 
727, page 5) 

I do feel that the bill reported out by the 
committee is a clear improvement over the 
bill as it was received from the House. The 
committee amendments, adopted with no op- 
position, make it clear that the committee 
does not intend to interfere with such func- 
tions of financial institutions—safe-keeping 
and distribution, data processing, maintain- 
ing demand deposits, etc., which they may 
wish to perform for State-operated lotteries 
on the same basis as may be done for other 
customers. 

The committee must be commended for 
these realistic and n improvements. 
(Senate Report No. 727, page 21) 


The conference revised the definition 
of “deal in” to include “selling, redeem- 
ing, or collecting.” In addition, the con- 
ference deleted the Senate provisions 
which made it clear that the Senate bill 
would not prohibit the distribution of 
lottery tickets to authorized sales agents, 
receiving sales proceeds from agents, or 
distributing prizes. Instead the confer- 
ence inserted provisions to the effect 
that: 

Nothing contained in this section prohibits 
a... bank from accepting deposits or 
cashing or otherwise handling checks or 
other negotiable instruments, or performing 
other lawful banking services for a State 
operating a lottery. 

The House bill would clearly have pro- 
hibited insured banks and savings and 
loan associations from performing book- 
keeping, data processing, and similar 
services for lotteries. The Senate amend- 
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ments deleted these prohibitions, and the 
conference bill now before the House 
contains nothing whatever which au- 
thorizes or permits banks or savings and 
loan associations to perform data proc- 
essing services for State lotteries, and 
nothing whatever which prohibits banks 
or savings and loan associations from 
performing data processing services for 
State lotteries, or for anyone else. 

In other words, the conference version 
of the bill is completely silent and neutral 
with respect to data processing, and the 
existing law on the subject would not be 
affected in any respect by the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill. 

The last two paragraphs of the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House make this very clear: 

Under the amendments agreed to by the 
conferees, the prohibition against bookkeep- 
ing and recordkeeping was deleted, and a pro- 
vision was added to make clear the intention 
not to prohibit the acceptance of deposits 
and the performance of other lawful banking 
services. 

No inference is to be drawn of any legisla- 
tive intention to grant banks or other finan- 
cial institutions any authority which they 
would not possess in the absence of this 
legislation. As there are cases currently pend- 
ing in the courts in which the legal power of 
national banks to engage in certain activities 
is at issue, neither the report filed herewith 
nor this statement is to be construed as evi- 
dence of any legislative intention to express 
approval or disapproval of the legality of any 
practice or activity carried on by financial 
institutions, other than that which is spe- 
cifically prohibited under this legislation. 


The deletion by the Senate of the pro- 
hibition in the House bill against the per- 
formance by banks of data processing 
services in connection with lotteries is 
not, of course, in itself a grant of author- 
ity to perform such services. Such au- 
thority must be found elsewhere in the 
statutes, primarily in the National Bank 
Act in the case of national banks and in 
the State banking codes in the case of 
State banks. It is appropriate, however, 
to point out that the prohibition would 
have been unnecessary and meaningless 
unless there was authority elsewhere, and 
the deletion of the prohibition would 
likewise have been ineffective and mean- 
ingless unless there was authority else- 
where. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise today in support of the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 10595, a bill to pro- 
hibit certain banks from selling lottery 
tickets. As a sponsor of this bill I am 
happy to note that the Senate has al- 
ready approved the conference report, 
and I am hopeful that the House will 
approve it today so it can be sent to the 
President before the end of the year. 

Basically, this bill recognizes the prin- 
ciple that gambling is not a proper activ- 
ity for thrift institutions. It does not vio- 
late the right of States to operate a lot- 
tery, it merely prohibits the sale of tick- 
ets for such a lottery by certain banks. 

In my own State of New York it is 
charged that if enacted, this bill would 
destroy the lottery by eliminating the 
major source of ticket outlets. This is 
nothing more than a smokescreen, how- 
ever, because there are many possible 
ticket outlets not being used. Just re- 
cently, the State tried a few new outlets 
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in an effort to increase sales, and the 
State tax commissioner, Joseph Murphy, 
will soon recommend a number of addi- 
tional outlets. The point is that the lot- 
tery can operate without banks, and I 
might mention that I have yet to hear a 
New Yorker complain that he could not 
find a ticket outlet when he wanted to 
buy a lottery ticket. 

The fact is that the lottery is not fail- 
ing because of a shortage of ticket out- 
lets or a bill that has not yet become law, 
but because it is a sucker bet that will 
never attract the volume of participants 
originally expected. If it were a matter of 
increasing sales a few million, the an- 
swer might well be to increase outlets and 
advertising. But the lottery is earning 
only one-fifth of the expected volume; 
even if ticket outlets were placed on every 
street corner, in every bank, bar, hotel, 
and store in town, sales could not be in- 
creased by five times. 

There is more to the failure of the New 
York State lottery, however, than the 
problem of ticket outlets or a lottery bill. 
The lottery was designed to finance edu- 
cation in New York State; the education 
budget was planned on the assumption 
that a certain volume of tickets would be 
sold—approximately 360 million a year. 
The public discussion to date has con- 
centrated on the problem of lottery sales 
and has ignored the real problem of how 
education is to be financed. 

The only response we get from the 
Governor's office is that steps are being 
taken to increase ticket sales, but this is 
obviously not the answer. The answer is 
for Governor Rockefeller to come for- 
ward with a sound plan to finance edu- 
cation in New York State. It will be a 
difficult task for the Governor; he will 
have to admit that he cannot finance 
education with proceeds from a State- 
operated gambling operation. But if he 
continues to procrastinate, if he contin- 
ues to shirk his responsibility to offer a 
sound plan to finance education, the New 
York schools will be unable to operate. 
I would hope that the Governor thinks 
as much of education as he does of the 
lottery; if he would spend as much time 
on the former as he has on the latter the 
5 of New York would be much better 
off. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp today or within 5 
days on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. Does the gen- 
3 have any further requests for 

e? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 
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Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
an and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 289, nays 74, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 68, as follows: 


[Roll No. 437] 
YEAS—289 
Abernethy Fraser Matsunaga 
Adams Frelinghuysen Mayne 
Albert Friedel Meeds 
Andrews, Ala. Fulton,Tenn. Meskill 
Andrews, Fuqua Miller, Calif. 
N. Gali. Miller, Ohio 
Arends Gallagher Mills 
Ashley Gardner Minish 
Ashmore Garmatz Mink 
Ayres Gathings Minshall 
Barrett Gettys Mize 
Battin Gibbons Monagan 
Bennett Gonzalez Montgomery 
Berry Goodell 
Betts Green, Pa. Moorhead 
Bevill Griffiths organ 
Blatnik Gude Morris, N. Mex 
Gurney rse, 
Boland Hagan Moss 
Bolton Haley Murphy, i 
Brademas Hamilton Murphy, N.Y, 
Brinkley Hammer- Natcher 
Brock schmidt edzi 
Brooks Hanley Nichols 
Brotzman a Nix 
Brown, Calif. Hansen, Idaho O Hara, Til 
Brown, Ohio Hansen, Wash. O’Konski 
Broyhill, Va. ey Olsen 
Buchanan Hathaway O'Neal, Ga 
Burke, Mass. Hays Ottinger 
leson Helstoski 
Burton, Calif. - Henderson Patman 
Burton, Utah cks Patten 
Bush Holifield Pepper 
Byrne, Pa. Holland Perkins 
Cabell Horton Pettis 
y Howard Philbin 
Chamberlain Hull Pickle 
ark Hungate Poff 
Cleveland Hunt Pollock 
Cohelan Hutchinson Pool 
Collier Ichord Price, Til. 
Colmer Irwin Price, Tex. 
Conable Jacobs Pryor 
Conte Jarman Pucinski 
Conyers Joelson Quie 
Corman Johnson, Calif. Quillen 
Cramer Johnson, Pa. Randall 
Culver Jonas Rarick 
Cunningham Jones, Ala. Rees 
Jones, Mo. Reuss 
Daddario Jones, N.C, Rhodes, Ariz, 
Daniels ten Rhodes, Pa, 
Davis, Ga. Karth Riegle 
Dawson Kastenmeler Roberts 
de la Garza Kazen Rodino 
Dellenback Kee Rogers, Colo 
Dent Keith Rogers, Fla. 
Diggs Kelly 
Dingell King, Calif Rooney, N.Y. 
Dole Kleppe Rooney, 
Donohue Kluczynski Rostenkowski 
Dorn Kornegay Roth 
Dow Kyl Roudebush 
Dowdy Kyros ush 
Downing Landrum Roybal 
Langen Rumsfeld 
Duncan Latta Ruppe 
Edmondson Lennon St Germain 
Edwards, Ala. Long, Md. Schwengel 
Edwards, Calif. McCa: Selden 
Edwards, La. McClory Shipley 
Eilberg McClure Shriver 
Esch McCulloch Sikes 
Evans, Colo McDade Skubitz 
Everett McFall Slack 
Evins, Tenn. Mc Smith, Iowa 
ell Macdonald, Smith, Okla. 
Feighan x Springer 
Findley MacGregor Stafford 
Machen Staggers 
Flood Madden Stanton 
Flynt Mahon Steed 
Foley Matilliard Steiger, Wis. 
Marsh Stephens 
William D. Mathias, Calif. Stubblefield 
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Sullivan Vanik Widnall 
Taylor Vigorito Wilson, Bob 
Thompson, Ga. Waggonner Winn 
Thompson, N.J. Waldie Wolff 
Thomson, Wis. Walker Wyatt 
Tiernan Wampler yoe 
Tuck Watts Yates 
Tunney Whalen Young 
Ullman Whalley Zablocki 
Utt White Zion 
Van Deerlin Whitener Zwach 
Vander Jagt Whitten 

NAYS—74 
Addabbo Farbstein Pirnie 
Ashbrook Fino Railsback 
Baring Fulton, Pa Reid, Tl 
Biester Giaimo Reid, N.Y. 
Bingham Gilbert Reifel 
Blackburn Goodling Robison 
Bow Gross Ryan 
Brasco Grover Sandman 
Brown, Mich. Gubser Scherle 
Burke, Fla. Hall Scheuer 
Byrnes, Wis. Hal Schneebeli 
Cahill Hechler, W. Va. Schweiker 
Carey Kupferman Smith, Calif 
Cederberg Laird Smith, N.Y. 
Clancy Leggett Steiger, Ariz, 
Clausen, Lipscomb T: 

Don H. Lloyd Teague, Calif. 
Clawson, Del McDonald, Tenzer 
Corbett Mich. Watkins 
Davis, Wis. McEwen wi 
Delaney May Williams, Pa. 
Denney Michel Wright 
Derwinski Mosher Wydler 
Devine Myers Wyman 
Eckhardt O'Neill, Mass. 

Eshleman Pike 


ANSWERED PRESENT“—1 
Pelly 
NOT VOTING—68 
Fountain 


Gray Reinecke 
Anderson, Ill. Green, Oreg. Resnick 
Anderson, Halleck Rivers 

Tenn. Hardy Rosenthal 

Annunzio Harrison St. Onge 
Aspinall Harsha Satterfield 
Bates Hawkins Saylor 
Belcher Hébert Schadeberg 
Bell Heckler, Mass, Scott 
Blanton Herlong Sisk 
Bolling Hosmer Snyder 
Bray King, N.Y. Stratton 
Broomfield Kirwan Stuckey 
Broyhill, N.C. Kuykendall Talcott 
Button Long, La. Teague, Tex. 
Carter Lukens Udall 
Celler Martin atson 
Cowger Mathias, Md. Williams, Miss. 
Dickinson Morton Willis 
Dwyer Multer Wilson, 
Erlenborn Nelsen Charles H. 
Fallon O'Hara, Mich. 


Ford, Gerald R. Poage 


So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Celler with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 
Hébert with Mr. Halleck, 
Herlong with Mr. Bates. 
Hardy with Mr. Broomfield. 
Fountain with Mr. Dickinson. 
Multer with Mr. Erlenborn. 
Abbitt with Mr. Bell. 
Aspinall with Mr. King of New York. 
Willis with Mr. Harrison. 
Purcell with Mr. Broyhill of North 
Carolina. 
Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Kuykendall, 
Rosenthal with Mr. Harsha. 
Annunzio with Mr. Carter. 
Stratton with Mr. Lukens. 
Fallon with Mrs. Heckler of Massachu- 
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setts. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Snyder. 
O'Hara of Michigan with Mrs, Dwyer. 
Button with Mr, Mathias of Maryland. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. Sisk with Mr. Morton. 
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Mr. Gray with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Cowger with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Satterfield with Mr. Anderson of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr Stuckey with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Schadeberg. 


Mr. ECKHARDT and Mr. MICHEL 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. HUNT, and 
Mr. ROUDEBUSH changed their votes 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NOTE TO FOREIGN GOLD SPECU- 
LATORS: ONLY THE U.S. CON- 
GRESS CAN RAISE THE PRICE OF 
GOLD, AND CONGRESS IS NOT 
ABOUT TO DO IT 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, gold buying 
is heavy on the London market again. 
Accompanying it is a well-authenticated 
rumor that Algeria has turned in $100 
million for U.S. gold. 

All this is as serious as it is ridiculous. 
Here we have the sheiks of the Middle 
East—some in white burnooses, some in 
white piping—egged on by President De 
Gaulle, endangering the free world’s 
monetary system. 

The gold raiders have had a relatively 
easy time of it. The U.S. monetary gold 
stock—the only stock available for ex- 
change—is now down to something over 
$12 billion. Even were our international 
payments completely in balance, our 
stock would be vulnerable to huge drafts 
from outside the monetary system. We 
make it easy for the speculators by con- 
veniently providing them with the Lon- 
don gold pool, and by guaranteeing them 
against loss by putting a floor under the 
price of gold. 

If we go on like this, we invite a mone- 
tary panic. Worse, as we lose gold, we 
lessen the credibility of our commitment 
to supply gold to those foreign central 
banks and monetary authorities who 
have accumulated dollars, at least in 
part, because of our commitment. For- 
eign official dollar holdings are now 
around $15 billion. As our stock of mone- 
tary gold diminishes, our ability to vali- 
date this commitment made by three 
Presidents lessens. 

The gold raiders are gambling on their 
hunch that the President will be induced 
in the future to raise the official price of 
gold, in an effort to increase U.S. re- 
serves. I have confidence that the Presi- 
dent means what he says when he says 
that we will not increase the price of 
gold. 

But I have a word for the gold specu- 
lators. That word is this—even if he 
wanted to, the President of the United 
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States cannot increase the price of gold. 
Under section 5 of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement Act of 1945, only the Con- 
gress can do that. And this Congress is 
never going to increase the price of gold 
and thus reward the speculators for their 
attack on the dollar. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I would like to join the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and associate 
myself with the statement he has just 
made. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I should like also to as- 
sociate myself with the gentleman’s 
statement. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I also wish to commend 
the gentleman and associate myself with 
his remarks. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, there are a 
variety of ways open to the free world 
to make sure that foreign gold specula- 
tors in the end will be left holding the 
bag. 

One way is to “pedigree” gold—to keep 
the present $43 billion of gold now in 
the hands of central banks, and to pro- 
vide that members of the International 
Monetary Fund will purchase or sell gold 
only from or to each other, and not from 
or to the private market. The price of 
gold on the outside market can then fluc- 
tuate up or down, probably down when 
some of the banks call their margin on 
present private gold hoarders, and when 
it is realized that speculators have to 
fear a decline in the price of gold below 
$35 an ounce. The speculators, now 
gloating over the “overhang” of dollars, 
should ponder the “overhang” of hoarded 
gold—many billions’ worth that could 
come on the market once the $35 an 
ounce support price is abandoned. 

Another way is to “dethrone” gold. 
The United States could announce that 
all foreign monetary authorities holding 
dollars—which they have at least in part 
acquired as a result of the U.S. commit- 
ment to turn them into gold—have a set 
period of time in which to demand gold. 
This announcement should be accom- 
panied by an announcement that the 
United States no longer agrees to buy 
gold at $35 an ounce, and will not make 
gold available for official dollar holdings 
to be acquired in the future. In all likeli- 
hood, only a small fraction of the roughly 
$15 billion in official dollar holdings 
would be presented for gold—because the 
future of the gold price would become 
extremely dubious, and because most for- 
eign official dollar holdings are necessary 
either for current transactions or will be 
held because their holders have confi- 
dence in the dollar, and wish to take ad- 
vantage of the interest rate that is pay- 
able on dollar holdings. The present par- 
ity values of the dollar would then be 
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supported, under International Monetary 
Fund rules, not by gold but by exchange 
operations, just as all other exchange 
rates are now maintained. If we main- 
tain an economy aimed at full employ- 
ment without inflation, there is no rea- 
son why the current exchange value of 
the dollar with other currencies cannot 
readily be maintained. If France, for ex- 
ample, thinks that the dollar should be 
devalued, let it press its position within 
the International Monetary Fund. I 
doubt very much that it would wish dol- 
lar devaluation, since this would simply 
cut down on American tourism into 
France, and on the sale of French wines 
and perfumes in this country. If the 
free world in the future wants to change 
its system from one of fixed exchange 
rates to one of flexible exchange rates, 
that is a question to be argued out in the 
future 


The point is that only Congress can 
increase the price of gold. Congress will 
never do so, And there are many ways 
open to the free world, particularly now 
that the foundations for special drawing 
rights as a supplement or substitute for 
gold have been laid out in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, to take the wind 
out of the sails of the gold speculators. 


A SLOW BOAT FOR GOLD TO 
EUROPE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 


remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
trigued by the statement of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], joined 
in by most of the Democratic leaders of 
the House, concerning the gold flow out 
of this country. 

Bless your hearts and souls, only last 
week this administration dumped $240 
million of gold in one shipment over in 
London to be cleared through the Bank 
of England to the so-called gold pool. 
This $240 million in bullion and bars 
went over by US. military aircraft. 
They could not even wait to put it on 
a boat and ship it over. Apparently the 
Johnson administration cannot operate 
fast enough to dump our gold in Eng- 
land. It has to pull out military planes 
to haul it over there. 

The least this administration could do 
would be to pick a good slow boat over to 
the Bank of England and the gold pool. 


THE ARROGATION OF POWER BY 
BOARDS AND AGENCIES 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been deeply concerned about 
the tendency of certain boards and 
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agencies to arrogate to themselves pow- 
ers of a lawmaking character which 
were neither conferred nor intended to 
be conferred by the Congress. 

The presumption and arrogance of 
these ‘boards and agencies is com- 
pounded to the point of insufferability 
when their officers blithely refuse to 
answer plain and simple questions from 
Members of Congress. 

A classic example of a board which 
presumes to be a law unto itself and 
cavalierly disdains to answer an uncom- 
plicated question by a Member of Con- 
gress is the Federal Reserve Board. 

As a pointed example of this presump- 
tion of immunity from congressional 
desires and information requests, I am 
submitting for publication in the Recorp 
at this point an exchange of letters in 
which I have sought in vain to get a 
simple answer to a simple question. 

My letter of September 15 to William 
McC. Martin, Jr., poses the question in 
plain language and expresses my deeply 
felt convictions on a matter of policy. 

The reply from J. L. Robertson, dated 
October 3, comments vaguely on the 
policy but totally ignores my direct 
question, 

On October 4, I wrote to Mr. Robert- 
son and restated the question. As of to- 
day, more than 2 months later, I have 
not even received an acknowledgment of 
my second letter, let alone an answer to 
the question which I asked first on 


September 15. 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM McC. MARTIN, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN: Recently, in the lobby 
of a Fort Worth hotel, I saw prominently dis- 
played a sign which read as follows: 

“Due to a Federal Reserve ruling, ‘changed’ 
checks and customer drafts will no longer be 
handled as checks by the Fort Worth area 
banks, Please use printed checks furnished 
by your bank.“ 

Now, what I want to know is: Whose idea 
was this? Did it come about because of Fed- 
eral Reserve Board insistence, as the notice 
seems to indicate? Or was it done upon the 
initiative of the Fort Worth banks and ac- 
ceded to by the Board? 

In either case, it is an extremely shabby 
way to treat customers, i.e. citizens. The pur- 
pose of the Federal Reserve and its rules, 
unless I am mistaken, is not merely to serve 
and promote the convenience of banks and 
bankers, but primarily to promote and serve 
the convenience of the general public. 

Clearly this does not promote the con- 
venience of the public. It has resulted on 
one occasion in personal embarrassment to 
me. There are others who have been similarly 
embarrassed. If the Federal Reserve is en- 
gaged in a deliberate attempt to regiment 
people in this manner and to rule out their 
use of check forms which have always been 
regarded as legal tender, then I for one want 
to go on record with the strongest possible 
protest. I do not like it one bit. I am con- 
vinced that the public—at least in my area 
where a man’s word is still his bond and 
mutual trust is still a way of life—does not 
like it either. If you are fostering this kind 
of thing, you are tinkering with something 
pretty sacred in our mode of life, at least 
in my part of the country, and I emphatically 
disapprove of it! 

Sincerely, 
Jim WRIGHT, 
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BOARD or GOVERNORS, 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1967. 

Hon. JiM WRIGHT, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WricHT: We have received your 
letter of September 15, 1967 and can readily 
appreciate your concern regarding the change 
in the Federal Reserve System's handling of 
checks that are not encoded for magnetic ink 
character recognition. Others have also been 
somewhat disturbed when first hearing of 
the change, and we welcome the opportunity 
of explaining what is actually involved. 

As a matter of fact, the use of the mag- 
netically encoded checks that banks furnish 
their customers is not mandatory, although 
I must say that it is highly desirable and we 
hope it will become virtually universal. What 
the Federal Reserve System did was to specify 
that after September 1 of this year the Re- 
serve Banks would collect nonencoded checks 
in a different way than they collect encoded 
checks. The Reserve Banks will still ac- 
cept nonencoded items and process them as 
“noncash” items, collection of which will 
require more time because of the special 
handling involved—that is, the accounts of 
the banks that deposit the items with the 
Federal Reserve Banks will not be credited 
until the Reserve Banks receive payment 
from the banks on which the checks are 
drawn. In contrast, for magnetically encoded 
checks that qualify for high-speed processing, 
the Reserve Banks will continue to give credit 
within at least two business days regardless 
of how long it takes to collect the checks. 

The procedure that came into operation 
September 1 affects only a small percentage 
of checks. Practically all checks are now 
encoded as a result of efforts made over the 
years on the part of the system and various 
banking groups to reduce the number of 
nonencoded checks. Such inconvenience as 
does occur from the new procedure will affect 
primarily those collecting checks rather than 
than those writing checks. The banks col- 
lecting the checks will have to make arrange- 
ments for encoding the checks, wait longer 
to collect their funds, or refrain from using 
the Federal Reserve collection channels. 
About the only time that check writers will 
be inconvenienced will be those rare in- 
stances in which the payees are reluctant to 
accept nonencoded checks, 

As you pointed out in your letter, the 
Federal Reserve System is concerned—in all 
its operations—with serving the public. The 
revised procedure for check handling repre- 
sents an effort to expedite and reduce the 
cost of processing the millions of checks 
received by the Reserve Banks each day. 
Substantial benefits to business and to the 
public generally are expected to result from 
it. The enclosed press release of August 5, 
1966 describes the System’s action in more 
detail. 

I hope that our response will clarify to 
your satisfaction the position of the Federal 
Reserve System in carrying out its check 
collection responsibilities. If you have any 
further comments, we shall of course be glad 
to hear from you. 

Sincerely, 
J. L. ROBERTSON. 
OCTOBER 4, 1967. 

Mr. J. L. ROBERTSON, 

Office of the Vice Chairman, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Ropertson: Your letter of Octo- 
ber 3, responding to mine of September 15, 
is very much appreciated, but it does not 
answer my basic question. 

That question is whether or not the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has officially required, 
encouraged, or recommended the action on 
the part of hotels and other public institu- 
tions in displaying signs and refusing to 
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honor counterchecks and other legally ne- 
gotiable instruments. ~ 

Your letter of October 3 leaves this ques- 
tion unanswered. It states that the use of 
magnetically encoded checks is “not manda- 
tory,” although you regard it as desirable 
and hope that it will become virtually uni- 
versal, It is somewhat gratifying to be as- 
sured that the use of these encoded checks is 
“not mandatory” and that “the Reserve 
Banks will still accept” nonencoded checks. 
But I want to know whether you are requir- 
ing or encouraging public institutions and 
service institutions like hotels to make them 
mandatory at their cashiers’ windows. The 
sign which I quoted verbatim to you in my 
letter of September 15 has this effect, and it 
credits the Federal Reserve System with 
having encouraged or required it. 

You state in your letter of October 3 that 
your new procedure “affects only a small per- 
centage of checks.” If this is indeed the case, 
why is it thought sufficiently valuable to 
place the inconvenience upon the general 
public? And an inconvenience I assure you 
it is. 

You state further that such inconvenience 
as occurs “will affect primarily those col- 
lecting checks rather than those writing 
checks.” As it applies to a hotel or other 
public accommodation in its relations with 
its customers and clients, I assure you that 
it inconveniences both those offering and 
those refusing to accept legally negotiable 
checks. My concern is not over the internal 
mechanism of the Federal Reserve's relations 
with its customer and member banks, but 
with the disrupting influence which this re- 
quirement intrudes into the friendly and 
amicable relationships between those operat- 
ing public accommodations and the public. 

You state further that “about the only 
time that check writers will be inconven- 
fenced will be those rare instances in which 
the payees are reluctant to accept nonen- 
coded checks.” 

Exactly so, except that the instances are 
not “rare.” If you misunderstood the concern 
of my letter, it dealt specifically and exclu- 
sively with these instances. My complaint is 
that people are inconvenienced—the public 
is inconvenienced. That was the entire bur- 
den of my letter to you of September 15. The 
other comments you make in your letter do 
not address themselves to this question. 

The point is that people are inconvenienced 
by your new ruling. I think the Federal 
Reserve System exists to serve the public and 
you have inconvenienced the public if in- 
deed you have required or encouraged this 
procedure of refusal on the part of our public 
accommodations to accept our checks. 

Therefore, I do earnestly hope that you 
will reconsider it, if indeed it is the result 
of a Federal Reserve policy which your letter 
does not specifically acknowledge but which 
we must by implication concede. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jım WRIGHT. 


ALGERIA CASHES IN ITS DOLLARS 
FOR GOLD 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
tressed, as others were, but not very sur- 
prised to read in yesterday’s New York 
Times that Algeria converted more than 
$100 million into gold last month. It is 
no secret that the Algerian economy is 
manipulated by French interests, and the 
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major role played by Algeria in the gold 

raid that followed in the wake of the 

British devaluation is further evidence 

that France is the primary force behind 

the attack on the American dollar. 

I am particularly chagrined at the 
French-inspired Algerian role in the gold 
rush of 1967 because Algeria broke diplo- 
matic relations with the United States 
more than 5 months ago. At that time 
Algeria indicated it wanted to maintain 
economic, commercial, and consular re- 
lations with the United States. This is 
tantamount to saying: Accept this af- 
front but let us get all, from you, that 
we can. 

And our Government said, OK. Well I 
say, it is not OK. I say it is not OK that 
a country that does not have diplomatic 
relations with the United States can 
freely accept French orders to raid our 
gold reserves and threaten our economy. 

I call for an immediate halt of gold 
sales to Algeria and any other nation 
with which we do not have diplomatic 
relations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to include in the Recorp the article 
I referred to from the New York Times 
of December 11: 

LARGE GOLD SALE MADE To ALGERIA—MorE 
THAN $100 MILLION IN U.S. DOLLARS UNDER- 
STOOD To Have BEEN CONVERTED—FRENCH 
ROLE UNCLEAR—PARTLY To CURB SPECU- 
LATORS, TREASURY’S NOVEMBER Loss SET REC- 
ORD, $425 MILLION 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, December 10.—Algeria, whose 
links to France remain close, took a large 
amount of gold from the United States last 
month, reportedly more than $100-million, it 
was reliably learned today. 

The Treasury, following its customary 
practice of not disclosing transactions with 
individual foreign countries until an official 
report is made several months later, declined 
to confirm or deny the report. But its accu- 
racy—though not to the precise amount of 
the Algerian conversion of dollars into gold 
has been established. 

When the Treasury disclosed a record gold 
loss of $475-million last Thursday, officials 
revealed that part of the loss reflected a con- 
version of dollars into gold by four foreign 
central banks, though they were not named. 
A big part of the loss stemmed from the 
United States share of gold sales on the 
London market by the seven nation gold pool 
to match speculation demand and hold the 
price down to $35 an ounce. 

FRANCE CRUCIAL 

Assuming Algeria took a $100-million or 
more, this would mean that the loss because 
of the operations of the pool was less than 
some had feared. It is not known how much 
the other three central banks took or which 
country they represented. 

There is no direct evidence here that 
France induced the Algerian conversion of 
dollars into gold, thus heightening the 
United States gold loss. But France is, in the 
words of one Official, “absolutely crucial to 
Algeria’s existence as a viable economic 
entity.” 

For example, only France is a good market 
for Algeria’s low-grade wine, which is in 
heavy surplus. Thus, French wishes would 
have a strong influence. 

NEARLY $400 MILLION EXCESS 

Although French officials here deny that 
France is out to “attack the dollar,” the 
words of President Charles de Gaulle have 
left that distinct impression. Nearly three 
years ago France made the decision to con- 
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vert all dollars into gold except for a working 
balance of about $600 million. 

A big question for the weeks ahead is 
what France will do with the nearly $400- 
million of excess“ dollars it took in dur- 
ing the monetary turbulence preceding and 
following the devaluation of the British 
pound, French officials here say that no de- 
cision has been made whether to convert 
these dollars into gold, which would further 
dramatize the United States gold loss. 

Algeria no longer receives any United 
States aid and relations between the two 
countries have been cool if not verging on 
the hostile. But, under the rules of the inter- 
national monetary system, all non-Commu- 
nist nations have the right to convert dollars 
they hold at the established United States 
Treasury price of $35 an ounce. 

Although Algeria publishes almost no sta- 
tistics, its total monetary reserves are esti- 
mated by United States officials at the sub- 
stantial total of about $200-million. Thus, 
a conversion of the dollar portion of these 
reserves into gold in an amount of $100- 
million or more would be well within Al- 
geria’s capacity. 

There has been some talk in Paris that 
the French Government might try to induce 
all the French-speaking countries in Africa 
to convert any dollars they hold into gold. 
The total amount, however, is not believed 
to be large. 


ASSAIL PAYMENTS GAP 


French Officials have insisted that the 
purpose of President de Gaulle's policy is 
not to “bring down” the dollar or force a 
devaluation but rather to exert pressure on 
the United States to eliminate the chronic 
deficit in its balance of international pay- 
ments. This deficit, they claim, hurts Euro- 
pean countries as much as the United States, 
and also creates a constant climate of mone- 
tary instability in the world. 

It is true, French officials say, that France 
sees merit in an increase in the price of 
gold, from its present level of $35 an ounce. 
But they argue that this should be done 
without any devaluation of the dollar in re- 
lation to other currencies. 

The device would be a “uniform change 
in par values,” which is permitted in the 
articles of agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund. The “gold content” of all 
currencies would be changed at the same 
time in the same amount. The gold price 
would go up, but exchange rates among cur- 
rencies would remain the same. 

The United States unequivocally op 
such a move, in part because it would cheat“ 
countries that had held dollars instead of 
gold in their reserves, and in part because 
the main beneficiaries would be South Afri- 
ca and the Soviet Union, the two chief gold- 
mining countries. 


KENYA INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today, December 12, is Kenya Independ- 
ence Day. Americans have watched 
with pleasure and admiration Kenya’s 
continuing internal progress and en- 
hanced international prestige in its 
fourth year of independence. 

During the year, Kenya’s wise and 
responsive leadership has continued to 
inspire the cooperative efforts of the 
country’s diverse peoples in the task of 
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promoting economic development and 
strengthening political democracy. Since 
Kenya’s independence 4 years ago, the 
spirit of Harambee“ or Let's pull to- 
gether” has been transformed from a 
ringing appeal to a concrete and visible 
reality throughout the land. 

This fourth year of independence has 
witnessed such remarkable accomplish- 
ments in the sphere of Kenya’s inter- 
national relations as the successful ne- 
gotiation of the Treaty of East African 
Economic Cooperation and the Arusha 
Agreement with the Republic of Somalia. 

During a year when all too frequently 
forces of disunion and conflict have been 
tragically unleashed elsewhere in Africa 
and the world, it has indeed been encour- 
aging to observe this firm progress which 
Kenya has made in the fields of eco- 
nomie cooperation and peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes with its neighbors. 
Through these and other achievements 
the role of the Republic of Kenya, under 
the wise and dynamic leadership of 
President Jomo Kenyatta, has gained 
increased respect in the councils of Afri- 
can as well as world organizations. 

I am happy, Mr. Speaker, to convey 
to the people of Kenya my sincere best 
wishes and hearty congratulations on the 
fourth anniversary of the independence 
of the Republic of Kenya. In doing so, 
I am sure that I speak for the many 
friends of Kenya here in the United 
States. 

It is my good fortune to number among 
my personal friends President Kenyatta, 
who was held as a political prisoner by 
the British when I first visited Kenya; 
and Tom Nboya, who on my first visit 
to his country, pointed out to me the 
land selected as a site for the Temple 
of Labor donated by American labor. 
Since that time, independence has come 
to Kenya, and the strides the new na- 
tion has made have delighted Kenya’s 
friends all over the universe. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who so desire may have 5 legisla- 
tive days in which to pay tribute to a 
great country, the Republic of Kenya. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH 
STOKELY CARMICHAEL? 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, from the press reports there 
seems to be a question in the minds of 
certain members of the executive branch 
of our Government as to what can be 
done with regard to Stokely Carmichael 
who, while maintaining residence in my 
district, has traveled over the entire 
country and world preaching hate and 
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violence against his country and urging 
persons to evade the draft. Stokely Car- 
michael has just returned to this coun- 
try after approximately 5 months abroad, 
during which time he called for the de- 
feat of the United States by the Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese and made numer- 
ous despicable remarks concerning the 
country that has given him a home and 
many benefits. 

Last May on the floor of this Congress 
I called upon the Attorney General to 
enforce the law, specifically section 12A 
of the Selective Service Act, against all 
of those who have violated it. This in- 
cludes Stokely Carmichael. The Attorney 
General sent a spokesman to the House 
Armed Services Committee who, in effect, 
stated that he had no intention of en- 
forcing this law because he was afraid 
he might violate Mr. Carmichael’s right 
of free speech. 

Mr. Speaker, I am getting a little bit 
fed up with the executive branch of the 
Government refusing to enforce the laws 
now in the books and then suggesting 
new laws, as the State Department has 
suggested, with regard to additional 
penalties for people such as Stokely Car- 
michael, who violate their passport con- 
ditions. 

Judging from past experiences, I have 
no reason to believe that if we pass 10 
laws on this subject that the Attorney 
General will enforce them. 

The cold, hard facts are simply that 
the Attorney General of the United 
States could have long ago brought en- 
forcement actions against Stokely Car- 
michael had it have been his desire to do 
so. He is not serving the best interest of 
this country nor the Office of the At- 
torney General by his indecision and 
failure to take action when action is war- 
ranted, needed, and necessary to protect 
the interests of our people and country. 

The time has come when officials in a 
position to take action realize that this 
country has a basic right to survive, and 
the right of free speech, though we must 
protect it, is not an absolute right but a 
right which must be construed in the 
light of valid laws and the basic unwrit- 
ten cardinal right threaded throughout 
the fabric of the entire Constitution— 
the right of the American people of the 
American Government to survive and 
protect itself from treacherous apostles 
preaching hate and violence and calling 
for the defeat of the country to whom 
they owe so much. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Attorney General 
of the United States refuses to enforce 
the laws of the country as they should 
be, in order to protect the survival of our 
country, then he should resign and let 
someone be appointed in his place who is 
not afraid to stand up for their country 
and do their duty. 


LEGAL AND MONETARY AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT 8 COMMITTEE— 

ACTIVITIES IN THE FIRST SES- 
SION OF THE 80TH CONGRESS 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach the end of the first session of the 
90th Congress, I am pleased to submit 
a résumé of the activities and accom- 
plishments of the Legal and Monetary 
Affairs Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations in this 
session. 

The following Members were appoint- 
ed by the Honorable WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
chairman of the full committee, to the 
Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommit- 
tee: CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, of New Jer- 
sey; JIM WRIGHT, of Texas; FERNAND J. 
Sr Germain, of Rhode Island; Jack Ep- 
WARDS, of Alabama; Guy VANDER JAGT, 
of Michigan; and WILLIAM O. COWGER, of 
Kentucky. I was made chairman. 

One of the committee’s chief responsi- 
bilities is to examine and evaluate the 
efficiency and economy of the operations 
of the executive branch departments and 
agencies. Among the departments and 
agencies whose efficiency and economy of 
operations the subcommittee is con- 
cerned with are the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Department of Justice, the Federal 

regulatory agencies, the U.S. 
Coast Guard, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. In my estimation, 
the subcommittee can take justifiable 
pride in the kinds of investigations they 
conducted during the year and in their 
results. Significant savings should inure 
to the benefit of the Government if the 
recommendations for improved efficiency 
and economy are implemented by the 
agencies. 

During the year, 9 days of public hear- 
ings were held on studies that were being 
made by the subcommittee. Other studies 
were conducted which resulted in im- 
proved agency operations without the 
necessity of public hearings. Some of the 
most significant studies made during the 
year are discussed here: 

THE FEDERAL EFFORT AGAINST ORGANIZED 

CRIME 


Although the Department of Justice 
and the Federal investigative agencies 
have directed assaults of varying inten- 
sity on organized crime and racketeer- 
ing at one time or another since 1950, 
published reports indicated that as late 
as the beginning of 1967 the Federal 
Government lack sufficient personnel 
and financial resources in the fight 
against organized crime. In fact, in es- 
tablishing his Crime Commission, the 
President was obliged to say that despite 
best efforts the menace of organized 
crime continued to grow. 

The Legal and Monetary Affairs Sub- 
committee has oversight jurisdiction over 
the two Federal departments that are in 
the forefront of the Government’s efforts 
to combat organized crime, that is the 
Department of Justice. including the 
FBI; and the Treasury Department, par- 
ticularly the Internal Revenue Service, 
and the Customs, Secret Service, and 
Narcotics Bureaus, 

It seems essential for the subcommittee 
to get the record clearly before the Amer- 
ican people and to see what more can 
be done to help the Federal Government 
better equip itself to deal with the prob- 
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lem. Public hearings have been held, and 

others are planned, early in the second 

designed to determine the mag- 
nitude of the syndicated crime problem; 
the Federal Government’s proper role in 
meeting the problem; its ability to carry 
out its responsibilities; whether its re- 
sources are being used to fullest advan- 
tage; the results being obtained; and 
whether—and how—its capabilities can 
be strengthened. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE’S HANDLING OF VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION MORTGAGE FORECLOS- 
URES 
Although for about 20 years the Vet- 

erans’ Administration itself, or through 

fee attorneys, handled the litigation in- 
volved in foreclosing on defaulted mort- 
gages which VA held, the Department of 

Justice on June 22, 1964, gave VA only 

slightly over a week’s notice that it was 

taking over the handling of such fore- 
closures as of July 1, 1964. Because of 
various objections raised by the VA the 
actual takeover was delayed until March 

1, 1965. 

Because of indications that delays in 
the handling of the litigation were prov- 
ing costly to the Government, the sub- 
committee made a study, including public 
hearings, of the efficiency and economy 
of the Department’s handling of the 
cases. Resulting therefrom was a report 
entitled “Department of Justice’s Han- 
dling of Veterans’ Administration Mort- 
gage Foreclosures,” House Report No. 
536, 90th Congress, first session. 

Among the findings made by the sub- 
committee was that before the takeover 
the Department did not have precise 
knowledge of the volume of foreclosure 
cases that might be involved in the take- 
over, nor the capability of the Depart- 
ment to handle them speedily. The De- 
partment had made no investigation of 
the problems that were likely to arise, 
nor had it consulted with the Bureau of 
the Budget before the takeover. 

Many reasons accounted for delays in 
completing cases, including inadequate 
staff in some U.S. attorneys’ offices to 
handle the extra caseloads, the duplica- 
tion of procedures within VA and the 
Department under the Department’s 
method of handling the cases, and the 
fact that the cases were concentrated 
primarily in a few Federal courts, 
whereas they had been much more 
speedily handled by VA in State courts. 
The net result according to the subcom- 
mittee was a loss to the taxpayers of 
some $800,000 on 2,890 foreclosure cases 
considered. 

The report recommended means 
whereby the processing of the cases by 
the Department can be speeded up, thus 
reducing or eliminating the costly delays. 
It also recommends that before any func- 
tion being performed by one agency of 
the Government is taken over by another, 
the Bureau of the Budget should first 
consider the proposal, with the objective 
of judicious planning and the elimina- 
tion of wasteful situations. 

COAST GUARD EXAMINATION OF FOREIGN PASSEN- 
GER VESSELS—PROGRESS REPORT ON INCREASED 
PASSENGER SAFETY 
In 1966, following the SS Yarmouth 

Castle tragedy, in which 90 persons lost 

their lives on a pleasure cruise when that 
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vessel burned and sank, the subcommit- 
tee made an extensive study of the U.S. 
Coast Guard’s role in assuring the safety 
of foreign passenger vessels, and the 
means of prohibiting vessels unsafe be- 
cause of their combustibility from carry- 
ing passengers from U.S. shores. House 
Report No. 1663, entitled Coast Guard 
Examination of Foreign Passenger Ves- 
sels,” was issued following that study. 

In the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress the subcommittee gave further at- 
tention to the problem of increased pas- 
senger ship safety, and the Coast Guard’s 
role with respect thereto, following which 
House Report No. 829, entitled “Coast 
Guard Examination of Foreign Passen- 
ger Vessels—Progress Report on In- 
creased Passenger Safety,” was issued. 

The report recites the marked im- 
provements that have occurred for im- 
proving the fire safety standards of ves- 
sels and the providing of information to 
prospective passengers of safety stand- 
ards applicable to foreign ships; it also 
makes recommendations for further ef- 
forts toward safety. 
SEARCH AND RESCUE OPERATIONS FOR U.S. PRI- 

VATE PILOTS MISSING IN FOREIGN AREAS 

In an incident brought to the attention 
of the subcommittee, even though con- 
gressional intervention was made, it took 
314 days after an American private pilot 
was reported as missing on a flight be- 
tween Mexico and Nicaragua to get U.S. 
search and rescue efforts underway. The 
efforts that were made were conducted 
by the Coast Guard, an agency within the 
subcommittee’s jurisdiction. Investiga- 
tion developed that the basic reason for 
the delay in getting the search started 
was the lack of any overall Federal 
agency plan that was to apply when 
US. private pilots or aircraft were miss- 
ing in foreign areas. In consequence, the 
State Department, Coast Guard, and 
Federal Aviation Administration officials 
to whom the missing pilot report was 
made, either did not know what to do, or 
had not received authority to conduct 
operations in the foreign areas involved. 

Public hearings were held during which 
officials of the State Department, Coast 
Guard, the Air Force, and the FAA tes- 
tified. The reasons for the failure to pre- 
pare a search-and-rescue plan were fully 
explored, as reported in the committee 
report which was issued, House Report 
No. 832, 90th Congress, Ist session, 
“Search and Rescue Operations for U.S. 
Private Pilots Missing in Foreign Areas.” 

The report recommended that the 
agencies involved develop the needed 
plan; that the State Department in- 
ternally promulgate instructions for its 
duty officers on the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the event of a similar emergency 
which requires clearances from foreign 
countries before U.S. search-and-rescue 
efforts may be made therein; and other 
procedures for insuring speed in search- 
ing for downed U.S. aircraft and private 
pilots in foreign areas. 

OTHER STUDIES 

Numerous studies were conducted by 
the subcommittee without public hear- 
ings being held or formal reports issued, 
which resulted in improved agency op- 
erations or substantial savings, or both. 
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A study was made of procedures and 
practices of the General Accounting Of- 
fice in the handling of protests made by 
bidders, against contracts, or the award 
of contracts. The GAO recently pub- 
lished procedures which are aimed at 
providing every reasonable opportunity 
to bidders and contractors to make fair 
presentations of their positions regard- 
ing entitlement to contracts, which pro- 
cedures should work out to the bene- 
fit not only to those parties but also to 
the Government. 

A study has considered the manner 
and extent to which the interest equal- 
ization tax, which was passed in aid of 
the Nation’s balance-of-payments situa- 
tion, has been enforced. 

Additional studies have considered 
such subjects as the possibility of effect- 
ing savings through changes in the mar- 
keting of Government agency obliga- 
tions; the compliance with Federal Re- 
serve Board interest advertisement rules 
by banks in the introduction and ad- 
vertising of new kinds of accounts; im- 
proving the recordkeeping procedures on 
returns for social security credits filed by 
self-employed persons; inquiry into In- 
ternal Revenue Service procedures in the 
settling of tax liabilities for sums less 
than the amount of the tax obligations: 
inquiry into Federal Reserve policy with 
respect to loans to member banks at the 
“discount window”; inquiry into the ade- 
quacy of the enforcement of the Federal 
Firearms Act by the Treasury Depart- 
ment; various studies with respect to the 
Treasury's savings bond operations; and 
inquiry with respect to the Treasury’s 
issuing and subsequently prohibiting 
licenses to organizations for the delivery 
of medical supplies to U.S. prisoners in 
North Vietnam; numerous other studies 
were also made, some of which are con- 
tinuing into the second session of the 
90th Congress. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORTS 


At the beginning of the year the sub- 
committee had six GAO reports under 
review and study, and 13 more were re- 
ceived. Seventeen were closed after ac- 
tion taken by the subcommittee, or after 
it developed that no action was required. 
Two reports remain under review. 

PRIOR ACTIVITIES OF CONTINUING INTEREST 


In the 88th Congress, after subcommit- 
tee investigation, House Report No. 1146 
was issued entitled “Crimes Against 
Banking Institutions.” Because such 
crimes, such as bank robberies, have not 
decreased, the subcommittee maintains 
a continuing interest in the subject and 
in having the bank supervisory agencies 
take recommended action to have banks 
safeguard themselves against both ex- 
ternal and internal crimes. 

In the 88th Congress, House Report 
No. 1640, entitled Judgment Collection 
Practices and Policies of the Department 
of Justice,” made numerous recom- 
mendations designed to improve the col- 
lecting of judgments by the Department 
of Justice. When the investigation 
started at the end of fiscal year 1963 
collections totaled only about $67 million 
in that year. Since that time collections 
have increased substantially so that the 
total for fiscal year 1966 was almost $100 
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million more than in fiscal year 1963. In 
the 4 years that the subcommittee has 
interested itself in improved collections 
about $350 million more has been col- 
lected than was being collected when the 
study began. 

In the 89th Congress, House Report 
No. 1335, entitled “Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem—Check Clearance Float,” made rec- 
ommendations for decreasing the float 
and the consequent open market opera- 
tion problems of the Federal Reserve 
System. Because of steps taken by the 
System pursuant to the recommenda- 
tions, there has been significant reduc- 
tion in the float despite the fact that the 
number of check clearings have increased 
substantially. 

In closing, I would like to say that the 
members of the subcommittee have de- 
voted a great deal of time and effort and 
made valuable contributions to the sub- 
committee’s work by reason of their 
training, experience, and interest. As 
chairman of the subcommittee I am most 
grateful. 


PELLY URGES GAO INVESTIGATION 
OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT DEAL 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
maritime industry, already beset with 
problems created by the lack of adminis- 
tration leadership and martime pro- 
grams, now has been struck with a new 
and dubious action which further com- 
pounds the plight into which this vital 
industry has been forced. 

Commissioner of Customs Lester D. 
Johnson has confirmed a report that was 
given me that navigation laws were 
waived so that two German-built hydro- 
foil vessels could be imported into the 
United States. This was done at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of Defense, who 
considered the move, “in the interest of 
national defense.” 

Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago the Grumman 
Aircraft Co. attempted to lease the U.S. 
Maritime Administration’s research 
hydrofoil, the HS Denison, a vessel they 
built with Government funds, but this 
was contrary to the intent of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, and it was 
halted. The announced purpose of the 
lease was for European demonstration 
use. 
Now, Grumman has entered a joint 
venture with Blohm & Voss of Ham- 
burg, Germany, the company which built 
the two hydrofoils allowed to be imported 
into the United States. The sum total of 
these moves has been that the German 
manufacturer has gained the hydrofoil 
know-how which Grumman gained at 
the expense of the U.S. taxpayer, and 
which is now being used in competition 
with our hydrofoil efforts; competition, 
I might add, that the Defense Secretary 
refers to as, “in the interest of national 
defense.” 

Mr. Speaker, there are two companies 
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in my own district which are privately 
owned builders in the hydrofoil field, and 
this is just ome more example of the 
Johnson administration circumventing 
the will of Congress and the law to build 
American ships foreign and avoid using 
American labor. 

In the interest of protecting the Amer- 
ican shipbuilding industry, I am urging 
the General Accounting Office to fully 
investigate this waiver of the law by the 
Department of Defense and who en- 
gineered this deal. 

Mr. Speaker, the law is specific that 
transportation of passengers and cargo 
between American ports is limited to 
American-built vessels. The Defense De- 
partment ruling in this case clearly cir- 
cumvents the law. 

These two hydrofoils are for domestic 
use in the San Francisco area. 


WHY, MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL, IS 
STOKELY CARMICHAEL “ABOVE 
THE LAW”? 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
papers are full of stories about the re- 
turn of Stokely Carmichael to the United 
States with much fanfare from black 
power groups, but a minimum of activity 
by the U.S. Department of Justice. 

The Attorney General shows the cour- 
age of a bull-butterfly in meeting his re- 
sponsibilities with characters of this 
nature. 

The Justice Department lamely and 
almost apologetically lifted Carmichael’s 
passport upon his arrival and permitted 
him to go on his merry way. 

The very respected dean of the Notre 
Dame Law School, Joseph O’Meara, 
wrote an article appearing in the De- 
cember 1967 issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal entitled, “No Man Is 
Above the Law.” 

Dean O'Meara very objectively and 
very ably points out that although the 
Department of Justice appears to believe 
that Carmichael, King and others have 
not violated the law that he disagrees 
and states specific reasons why, citing 
decisions and opinions. 

One particular statement by Dean 
O'Meara is as follows: 

Like other malefactors, they should be 
prosecuted. And that goes for anyone else— 
white or black—who is urging young men 
to “become” conscientious objectors—a vi- 
cious absurdity, which is nothing less than 


urging them to become hypocrites and per- 
jurers. These men should be prosecuted, I 
repeat, and there is no excuse for not doing 
so. As the record shows, I profoundly believe 
that no man should be discriminated against 
because of his color. Iam equally convinced 
that no man should be protected by his color. 


The following is the full text of Dean 
O’Meara’s article: 
No Man Is ABOVE THE Law 
(Notr.—In this article, Dean O'Meara de- 
clares that Stokely Carmichael and others 
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like him should be prosecuted for counsel- 
ing young men to refuse to bear arms in yi- 
olation of two sections of the United States 
Code. To support his contention he compares 
some of Carmichael’s recent utterances with 
those for which the defendant was punished 
in the landmark case of Schenck v. United 
States.) 


(By Joseph O'Meara, dean of the Notre Dame 
Law School) 


“No man is above the law and no man is 
below it“ — this was Theodore Roosevelt's 
Magnificent capsule statement of the rule of 
law which served as the theme for Law Day 
1967. Far more eloquent, however, is John 
Courtney Murray’s expression of the mean- 
ing, the intent and the effect of the rule of 
law. “Western man”, Father Murray says, 
“has sought in the idea of law a manifold 
redemption—from the arbitrary despotisms 
of uncontrolled power; from the threat or 
fact of injustice to his person and to his 
property; from dispossession of his human 
and his civil rights; from the degradation 
that ensues upon social inequalities destruc- 
tive of his personal significance and worth . . . 
from the disruption of life by the irrational 
forces of passion, caprice, and chance that 
militate against the ‘life of expectability,’ ... 
that is guaranteed by the rule of law.” 2 

What would happen to these values, so 
highly prized by us, if Communist aggres- 
sors should carry the day? We are locked in 
mortal combat with them at this moment— 
in Vietnam. There, in that hot and distant 
land, we are waging an escalating war, a war 
that is horrible and tragic as all wars always 
have been. 

Why are we fighting a war in that far-away 
corner of the earth? * First of all, because we 
have made commitments, which have been 
and are being relied on; because we are not 
and cannot afford to become welshers. 

We are fighting that war, moreover, to pre- 

serve the rule of law and the values it pro- 
tects. 
We are fighting that war, finally, as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation. If we do not stop 
Communist aggression in Vietnam, where 
shall we stop it? After the Reds have en- 
gulfed or neutralized Indonesia? Over- 
whelmed the Philippines? Reduced or iso- 
lated Japan? Established a beachhead in Aus- 
tralia? Or shall we wait until they have 
landed in Central America or Mexico? 

To stop the Communist aggressors now, 
while they are still far from our own shores, 
American men are dying in Vietnam; Amer- 
ican women are losing their sons, husbands 
and sweethearts. At the same time there are 
many in this country who are fighting an- 
other and different war, a war against what 
is called our involvement“ in Vietnam. Some 
of these are motivated by strongly held moral 
principles. They are entitled to respect, and 
nothing I shall say is directed against them. 
To a considerable extent, however, I am per- 
suaded that the objectors are either Com- 


238 Conc. Rec. 3 (1903). 

2 Murray, We Hor THESE Trurms 155 
(1960). 

*The legality of the war was affirmed by 
the House of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association in February of 1966. The resolu- 
tion was published in the April, 1966, issue 
of the JOURNAL (52 A. B. A. J. 392-393). 

. columnist Roscoe Drummond as re- 
ported in The South Bend Tribune for Sep- 
tember 14, 1967, at page 12: “. . The basic 
premise of the U.S. defense of South Vietnam 
was set out by President Eisenhower as early 
as 1953. It was that 1“ is vital to the national 
interest of the United States to arrest further 
Communist expansion-by-force in Asia fol- 
lowing the Korean war. This was the position 
of the Eisenhower administration, of the 
Kennedy administration and is that of the 
Johnson administration.” 
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munists* or cowards, or they are persons of 
large good will but little insight who have 
been euchred into being stooges,’ or persons 
who are seeking some end of their own (am- 
bition, revenge or whatever) at the expense 
of their country. 

To be specific I am referring to Martin Lu- 
ther King, Stokely Carmichael and others 
like them. Such persons are doing a disserv- 
ice to the cause of civil rights by seeking to 
link the civil rights movement with their 
efforts to persuade young men to avoid mili- 
tary service Like other malefactors, they 
should be prosecuted. And that goes for 
anyone else—white or black—who is urging 
young men to “become” conscientious objec- 
tors—a vicious absurdity, which is nothing 
less than urging them to become hypocrites 
and perjurers. These men should be prose- 
cuted, I repeat, and there is no excuse for not 
doing so. As the record shows, I profoundly 
believe that no man should be discriminated 
against because of his color. I am equally 
convinced that no man should be protected 
by his color. 

What I have said may be denied indig- 
nantly. But the men I have named and others 
like them let the cat out of the bag. They 
give themselves away. For never once do they 
condemn the terrorist tactics of the North 
Vietnamese. Never once do they condemn 
Hanol’s rejection of all peace proposals, not 
only those put forward by the Administra- 
tion but also those advanced by neutral 
powers, by the Secretary General of the 
United Nations and by the Vatican. Never 
once do they lament the suffering and death 
borne by our forces in Vietnam. These men 
weep only for the enemy. 

Let them criticize, protest and condemn to 
their heart’s content. To do so is their privi- 
lege under the First Amendment. But let it 
be understood that the Constitution gives 
no right to obstruct the war effort, as by at- 
tempting to persuade young men to refuse 
to bear arms for their country. Such at- 
tempts are a violation of two sections of the 
United States Code, namely, Title 18, Sec- 
tion 2388 and Title 50, Section 462, which 
provide as follows: 

Title 18, Section 2388(a): 

“Whoever, when the United States is at 
war, willfully causes or attempts to cause 
insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or re- 
fusal of duty, in the military or naval forces 
of the United States, or willfully obstructs 
the recruiting or enlistment service of the 
United States, to the injury of the service 
or the United States, or attempts to do so— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than twenty years, or 
both.” 

Title 50, Section 462(a): 

“Any member of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem or any other person . . who knowingly 
counsels, aids, or abets another to refuse 
or evade registration or service in the armed 
forces or any of the requirements of this 
title .. shall, upon conviction in any dis- 
trict court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction, be punished by imprisonment 
for not more than five years or a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or by both stich fine and 
imprisonment.” 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk, comment- 
ing on “Vietnam Week”, is quoted by the New 
York Times for April 17, 1967, as saying: “I 
have no doubt at all that the Communist ap- 
paratus is very busy indeed in these opera- 
tions all over the world and in our own coun- 
try. I do not mean to say that all those who 
have objections to the war in Vietnam are 
Communists. But the worldwide Communist 
movement is working very hard on this.“ 

» Many of them, unhappily, are teaching 
in our colleges and universities. 

This is the official position of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. See the New York Times for 
July 16, 1967, page 1, column 7. 
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Section 2388 is in full force and effect by 
virtue of Section 2391 of Title 18% An ex- 
amination of the relevant materials dis- 
closes that the national emergency referred 
to in Section 2391 has not been terminated.” 

But is it true that these statutes, in fact, 
have been violated by Messrs. King and Car- 
michael and others like them? The Depart- 
ment of Justice appears to believe that. no 
violation has occurred. To show that the de- 
partment is mistaken, I shall take up, for 
now, only the case of Stokely Carmichael. 

Consider some of Carmichael’s recent ut- 
terances. Compare them with the language 
for which the defendants were convicted in 
Schenck v. United States n and United States 
v. Miller» 

To facilitate the comparison, I set out in 
Table I, side by side, the relevant language 
from Schenck (as described by Mr. Justice 
Holmes at page 51) and Miller, and one of 
Carmichael’s incendiary outbursts (as quoted 
in the April 22, 1967 issue of The National 
Guardian, published by Weekly Guardian 
Associates, 197 East Fourth Street, New York 
City). 

What is there about Carmichael’s infam- 
matory statements that is so different from 
the language for which Schenck and Miller 
were punished? Why is Carmichael entitled 
to an immunity that was denied to them? In 
point of fact, I submit that Carmichael’s 
language is more violent, more provocative, 
more likely to inflame young men against 
conscription and to defy the draft than the 
statements made by Schenck and Miller. 

In Schenck Mr. Justice Holmes, writing 
for the Court, which included Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, said that (page 52): 

“The most stringent protection of free 
speech would not protect a man in falsely 
shouting fire in a theatre and causing a panic. 
It does not even protect a man from an in- 
junction against uttering words that may 
have all the effect of force. . The ques- 
tion in every case is whether the words used 
are used in such circumstances and are of 
such a nature as to create a clear and present 
danger that they will bring about the sub- 
stantive evils that Congress has a right to 
prevent. It is a question of proximity and 
degree. When a nation is at war many things 
that might be said in time of peace are such 
a hindrance to its effort that their utterance 
will not be endured so long as men fight 
and that no Court could regard them as pro- 
tected by any constitutional right.” 

In a per curiam opinion in Miller, the 
Court said (at page 172) that defendant's— 

„. . . Constitutional objections have been 
met by the overwhelming weight of well- 
settled and unanimous authority. . . Con- 
gress in fulfillment of its constitutional duty 
has enacted this legislation to provide for the 
national security; that defendant disapproves 
the Congressional action and has frequently 


*“The provisions of section 2388 of this 
title, as amended and extended by section 1 
(a) (29) of the Emergency Powers Continua- 
tion Act (66 Stat. 333), as further amended 
by Public Law 12, Eighty-third Congress, in 
addition to coming into full force and effect 
in time of war shall remain in full force and 
effect until six months after the termination 
of the national emergency proclaimed by the 
President on December 16, 1950 (Proc. 2912, 
3 C. F. R., 1950 Supp., p. 71), or such earlier 
date as may be prescribed by concurrent res- 
olution of the Congress, and acts which would 
give rise to legal consequences and penalties 
under section 2388 when performed during a 
state of war shall give rise to the same legal 
consequences and penalties when they are 
performed during the period above provided 
for. (Added June 30, 1953, ch. 175, § 6, 67 
Stat. 134.)” 

% This has been verified by the National 
Archives and Records Service in Washington. 

u 249 U.S. 47 (1919). 

12 233 F. 2d 171 (2d Cir. 1956). 
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and vehemently stated her position on this 
and other matters of public importance lends 
no weight to the validity of her arguments, 
which are without legal merit. Like the con- 
viction of her husband this day affirmed . . . 
this is a sad case where self-delusion has 
carried defendant to the point where she 
apparently believes her own warped ideas of 
patriotism, interlarded with distressing ra- 
cial, religious, and political biases, can justify 
her in the crudest of law violations.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes pointed out in Gitlow 
v. New York (Brandeis concurring), as he 
had in Schenck, at page 52 that: 

“The question in every case is whether the 
words used are used in such circumstances 
and are of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will bring about 
the substantive evils that Congress has a 
right to prevent. It is a question of proximity 
and degree.” 

And in Schaefer v. United States Mr. 
Justice Brandeis (Holmes concurring) quoted 
exactly the same language from Schenck 
which Holmes had quoted in Gitlow. 

So the question is: What are the circum- 
stances, that is to say, in what conditions 
did Carmichael speak, since it is essential to 
consider his fiery utterances in context. 
Stokely Carmichael is a firebrand, a militant, 
a violent character. He seems to breed riots; 
they follow in his train. This is understand- 
able in view of the inflammatory nature of 
his speeches as reported on the radio and in 
the press. Thus in Louisville (according to 
the Courier-Journal for June 20, 1967, at 
page A-11) he proclaimed: It's not a ques- 
tion of law and order. We have to build a 
revolution.” 

The South Bend Tribune of June 22, 1967 
(page 17) carries the following UPI dispatch 
from Atlanta: 

“Atlanta’s racial troubles began Monday 
night following a speech by Carmichael in 
which he: 

“Urged Negroes to join a ‘revolution’ 
against whites; 

“Told the audience not to clap . . to save 
their energy for ‘beating heads.’” 

And, according to both ABC and CBS 
radio broadcasts on June 26, 1967, Car- 
michael, in Boston, suggested bombing stores 
owned by white merchants as a means of 
acquiring them for Negroes. An AP dispatch 
from the scene (according to The South Bend 
Tribune for June 26, 1967, at page 7) reads, 
in part, as follows: 

“Stokely Carmichael led a march through 
the streets of Boston’s heavily Negro Rox- 
bury section Sunday and told Negroes they 
must take control of the land and stores in 
their areas. 

We will control things in our communi- 
ties by any means necessary,’ he told a rally 
in Franklin Park. 

“If hunky (the white man) gets his store 
bombed out every Friday or Saturday,’ Car- 
michael said, ‘he’s going to have to sell it 
to us.” 

“He also told the crowd that the only way 
to stop ‘racist aggression’ by police ‘is by 
armed resistance.“ 

Finally, The South Bend Tribune for 
July 26, 1967, at page 9, carried the follow- 
ing AP dispatch from Havana: 

“Stokely Carmichael says Negroes in 
American cities are going to wage a guerrilla 
‘fight to the death,’ the Cuban news agency 
reported Tuesday as the U.S. black power 
leader arrived in Havana for a revolutionary 
conference. 

“The Prensa Latina agency quoted the 
fiery 26-year-old Negro as saying: In Newark 
we applied war tactics of the guerrillas. We 
are preparing groups of urban guerrillas for 
our defense in the cities. The price of these 
rebellions is a high price that one must pay. 
This fight is not going to be a simple street 


13 268 U.S. 652 (1925). 
251 U.S. 466 (1920). 
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meeting. It is going to be a fight to the 
dea 2 ” 

If you have heard him on radio, you know 
that his language is so impassioned that he 
sometimes becomes almost incoherent. And 
he speaks to restless young Negroes, many, if 
not most, of draft age, who idolize him. The 
remarks I have quoted above from The Na- 
tional Guardian must be judged in this con- 
text. And their effectiveness, at least 
according to a column in the April 23, 1967, 
issue of The Daily Worker (page 9) is 
obvious: 

“Led by Stokely Carmichael and marching 
behind the banner of the Black United 
Action Front, coordinating committee for 
the peace marchers in Harlem, the parade 
evoked sympathetic comments from many 
onlookers. 

“Carmichael was besieged particularly by 
young Harlemites who eagerly shook his 
hand. A number asked for his autograph. 

“THEME ‘ 

“The theme of the marchers, ‘Hell no; we 
won't go!’ won the greatest response along 
the line of march, especially from draft-age 
youth. And it was evident from the deter- 
mined expression on many faces that for 
many it was not just a march slogan. 

“A rhythmic chant taken up repeatedly 
by the marchers seemed to express the mood 
of large numbers of onlookers. 

“It was: 

„We'll fight in Mississippi, in Watts, in 
Birmingham, in Harlem, but not in Viet- 
nam.“ 

If Schenck is followed, it is obvious, I sup- 
mit, that Stokely Carmichael is guilty of at- 
tempting to sabotage the draft and should be 
prosecuted without further delay. There are 
some, however, who suggest that the author- 
ity of Schenck was destroyed by Abrams v. 
United States,“ Schaefer v. United States,” 
and Pierce v. United States * because Justices 
‘Holmes and Brandeis dissented in those 
cases. 

They did not dissent, however, in Frohwerk 
v. United States“ or in Debs v. United 
States.” Like Schenck these were prosecu- 
tions under the Espionage Act of 1917. In 
Frohwerk the defendants were found guilty 
on the basis of articles in a newspaper they 
published. In Debs the basis of the convic- 
tion was a speech the defendant had made. 
In both cases the convictions were affirmed 
by the Supreme Court and in both Mr, Jus- 
tice Holmes wrote for a unanimous Court. 

The authority of Schenck is supported, 
moreover, by Gitlow v. New York® and Whit- 
ney v. California In Gitlow, Justices Holmes 
and Brandeis dissented, as in Abrams, 
Schaefer and Pierce. In Whitney the same 
Justices concurred in the Court’s judgment, 
which affirmed a conviction under the Cali- 
fornia Criminal Syndicalism Act, this time in 
an opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis. In both 
cases, however, they cited and relied on 
Schenck. Indeed, in Abrams Mr. Justice 
Holmes, speaking for Mr. Justice Brandeis as 
well as himself, affirmed his faith in Schenck, 

Those who brush aside the Schenck case 
argue that the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act (Title 50, U.S.C. App. § 462 
(a)) is violated only by attempting to per- 
suade specific persons to evade their duty 
under that act, There are only a few ju- 
dicial decisions involving Title 50, U.S.C. App. 
§ 462(a), e.g., Gara v. United States * and 
United States v. Miller™ Each involved the 
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proscribed “counseling and aiding and abet- 
ting” in respect of specified individuals. But 
I find nothing in the opinion in either case 
suggesting the decision turned on that fact. 
In Gara the contrary is explicitly stated. 
This is demonstrated by the following ex- 
cerpts from the opinion at pages 40-42. A 
letter written by the defendant to the United 
States Attorney in Toledo contained the 
following: 

“Appellant also signed a pledge in 1948, 
stating, ‘I shall in every way possible assist 
and support Non-registrants.’ Evidence was 
presented to the effect that at a meeting held 
in Reading, Pennsylvania on August 25, 1948, 
he advocated that men of draft age refuse 
to register under the Selective Service Act of 
1948, and later stated, ‘In making this speech 
I intended to violate the Selective Service 
Act.’ [Page 40.] 

* — * * * 


“Here appellant admits that he agreed in 
every way possible to assist and support non- 
registrants. At an open meeting he advocated 
refusal to register. His repeated letters state 
that he counseled men of draft age to re- 
fuse registration. Such actions, if carried out 
extensively, might well nullify the law. Ap- 
pellant may attack the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 from every platform in America with 
impunity, but he cannot, under the guise of 
free speech, nullify it by disobedience to its 
express provisions” [pages 41-42]. 

I want no misunderstanding of my posi- 
tion. The record shows, as I said earlier in 
this paper, that “I profoundly believe that 
no man should be discriminated against be- 
cause of his color. I am equally convinced 
that no man should be protected by his 
color.” As I see it, Carmichael is being pro- 
tected by his color, This immunity, tacitly 
granted for that reason to a demagogue who 
is giving aid and comfort to the enemy, seems 
to me intolerable. 

“No man is above the law and no man is 
below it“ —no man is below the law and 
no man is above it. 


TABLE I 
SCHENCK 


In impassioned language it Ii. e., a circular 
distributed by the accused] intimated that 
conscription was despotism in its worst form 
and a monstrous wrong against humanity in 
the interest of Wall Street’s chosen few. It 
said “Do not submit to intimidation,” but 
in form at least confined itself to peaceful 
measures such as a petition for the repeal of 
the act. The other and later printed side of 
the sheet was headed “Assert Your Rights.” 
It stated reasons for alleging that any one 
violated the Constitution when he refused 
to r “your right to assert your op- 
position to the draft,” and went on “If you 
do not assert and support your rights, you 
are helping to deny or disparage rights which 
it is the solemn duty of all citizens and resi- 
dents of the United States to retain.” It 
described the arguments on the other side as 
coming from cunning politicians and a 
mercenary capitalist press, and even silent 
consent to the conscription law as helping 
to support an infamous conspiracy. It denied 
the power to send our citizens away to for- 
eign shores to shoot up the people of other 
lands, and added that words could not ex- 
press the condemnation such cold-blooded 
ruthlessness deserves, &c., &c., winding up 
“You must do your share to maintain, sup- 
port and uphold the rights of the people of 
this country.” 

MILLER 

Defendant, Lucille S, Miller, was convicted 
in July, 1955, on all eighteen counts of an 
indictment charging her with knowingly 
counseling nine named persons to refuse to 
comply with certain provisions of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, in 
violation of 50 U.S.C. App. $ 462(a). 
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CARMICHAEL 


The Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee took a stand against [the Viet- 
nam] war in 1965 because it is a brutal and 
racist war. We took our stand because we 
oppose the drafting of young Afro-Ameri- 
cans to defend a so-called democracy which 
they do not find at home. We took that stand 
because this war forms part and parcel of 
an American foreign policy which has re- 
peatedly sought to impose the status quo, by 
force, on colored peoples struggling for lib- 
eration from tyranny and poverty. Only the 
white powers of the West will deny that this 
is a racist war. When the colored peoples of 
the world look at that war, they see just one 
thing. For them, the U.S. military in Viet- 
nam represents international white su- 
premacy. 

. . . . . 

We have not only a right to speak out 
we have an obligation. We must be involved, 
we must fight racism in all its manifesta- 
tions. There is another America, and it is an 
ugly one. It is an America whose basic policy 
at home and abroad can only be called 
genocide. 

. * . . . 


We must speak out more strongly against 
the draft. Our position on the draft is very 
simple: Hell no, we ain’t going. The draft 
takes the enslaved black youth of this society 
and uses them to support enslavement 
abroad. The draft is white people sending 
black people to make war on yellow people in 
order to defend the land they stole from red 
people. 


OUR POLICE MUST BE SUPPORTED 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent days the wives of po- 
licemen have come to me with tears in 
their eyes and terror in their hearts be- 
cause of the incidents of disrespect, dis- 
interest, and distrust in official places for 
their husbands and the duties they are 
assigned to perform. 

One wife and mother is fearful that 
her marriage will fail because her hus- 
band returns home from the streets of 
our model city each night after 15 and 
18 hours of duty, angry and frustrated, 
unable to strike out at anyone but his 
family in his bitterness at what he has 
to endure on the streets and in the courts 
each day. 

A general sessions court judge crudely 
and irrationally assails policemen in his 
courtroom for looking at the floor or the 
ceiling during sessions. 

Antipoverty officials apologize for the 
criminals they employ and use their high 
offices and Federal funds to promote 
court actions against the Government 
that feeds them. 

Our new officials appoint new study 
groups and lobby Congress for new laws, 
ignoring the basic statutes that will pro- 
vide them with all the anticrime weapons 
needed if they will apply their power to 
enforcing them. 

The first official action of our new 


See also the New York Times for May 2, 
1967, at page 11, column 1. 
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Council is to lovingly comfort a local 
malcontent and put on a public display 
of demanding an investigation of our 


listen to the same old complainers, exotic 
planners, and costly promoters of more 
study groups, more commissions, more 
blueprint makers of model cities. 

In effect, we are getting excuses but 
no action. 

What is needed is a public display of 
confidence in and support of our police 
forces—a step in effective leadership, 
totally lacking at this moment. 

It is a step that has not been taken 
by the White House. 

A step that has been neglected by the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

A step that has been avoided by many 
courts in the city, and by contingent 
arms of the judicial at higher levels. 

No one speaks out for the police except 
their tearful wives. 

A policeman’s duty is to the people. It 
is from the people that he obtains his 
authority. His uniform is a symbol of his 
obligation to law and order, an obliga- 
tion that is basic for the survival of a 
decent society. 

A policeman is trained to use his judg- 
ment, briefed in the intricacies of the law 
he is charged with enforcing. He is made 
adept in the use of the weapons provided 
to him by the people. 

And he is put on the streets and alleys 
in the dark of night to keep secure a 
city and a society that so far is failing 
him in every respect except handing him 
the full responsibility of making the 
streets and alleys safe. 

Today he is the victim of an appalling 
travesty of justice. 

He is a knight in purpose but in fact 
one stripped of his armor. 

He is denied the basic protection af- 
forded other citizens, the presumption 
of innocence until proven guilty of wild 
and unsubstantiated charges repeatedly 
flung in his unprotected face. 

He is a victim of neglect and public 
indifference, a target of slander, abuse, 
and disrespect—and, in recent days, far 
too often the victim of criminal guns and 
knives, more often than not used against 
him by practiced felons freed by lenient 
judges or left free to roam the streets 
by forgetful or neglectful prosecutors. 

We are not in need of new laws; but of 
enforcement of existing ones. 

We are not in dire straits over the 
capacity of existing forces, but of pub- 
lic support for those who are on the 
streets night and day. 

We are not safe or secure, not because 
of the unwillingness of our policemen 
and their leaders, but because of public 
apathy and official eagerness to let them 
be condemned in order to please a 
raucous and inflammable segment of our 
population. 

A felony repeater guns down a police- 
man and our city and its leaders are 
silent. 

A hippie spits in the face of our law 
enforcers and the crackpots applaud. 

A store is robbed by parolees, a fire 
set by convicted arsonists, while our 
prosecutors remain indifferent and other 
officials hurry to add another name to 
the long list of those they are bent on 
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rehabilitating, regardless of how many 
police lives it costs or how much destruc- 
tion of public property ensues. 

Justice is no longer delayed. It is 
indifferent. 

Support for our police is no longer 
lacking. It has disappeared. 

Public interest in rigid enforcement of 
the law is no longer apathetic, it is non- 
existent. 

And the major victims of this neglect 
are the very police we assign to main- 
tain law and order, plus their wives and 
children, who bear the burden of the har- 
assment and disrespect as much as the 
husbands and fathers on the receiving 
end of it. 

The President cries out for a new crime 
bill, despite his proclivity for vetoing 
those already sent him. 

Government officials hold court and 
forums, suspending police officers who in 
the performance of their duties angered 
or frustrated those caught in the act of 
committing a crime. 

The fine print of judicial exercises in 
semantics is offered as a substitute for 
law and order. 

Lawbreakers are paraded as public 
spokesmen. Criminals and crackpots are 
appointed to high-paying jobs as youth 
leaders and social planners. 

I believe it is time to call in the police 
of Washington, D.C., and instruct them 
to enforce the law to the letter—those 
on the books today, not those on the 
back burner. 

I believe it is time for our courts to 
enforce judicial restraint in coddling 
criminals or those justices continually 
responsible for it to be removed from 
the benches. 

When these things are done and not 
until they are done will we have any 
semblance of a peaceful city; a city with 
safe streets; a city where police are re- 
spected and laws obeyed; a city that 
supports the efforts of its police and 
backs them with public expressions of 
endorsement when they are under at- 
tack. 

Law and order cannot endure as a 
split personality. Justice cannot func- 
tion unless it is a two-way street. 

If this model city and this Nation 
must choose between spending tax dol- 
lars on enforcing existing laws or sup- 
porting those encouraged to break the 
laws, I believe it will select the former. 
Choose it must, and soon, or there will 
be no choice left. 

Either we shed our indifference to po- 
lice abuse and disrespect, renew our de- 
mands for speedy and lasting prosecu- 
tion of those responsible for disorder, or 
we suffer from the disintegration of so- 
ciety. 

The policeman on the street has made 
his choice. It is time for the residents 
in the livingrooms to raise their voices. 

I have raised mine in the hope that 
others will follow. If they do not riots 
and breakdown of law and order, which 
have historically proven a prelude to 
revolution, will inevitably follow. 


H. H. H. S “GREAT ADVENTURE” 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that the Members were aroused several 
weeks ago when I spoke on the floor re- 
garding a news article which reported 
Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY as 
saying that he believed the Vietnam war 
would go down as America’s “great ad- 
venture.” The next day, November 1, 
1967, the same newspaper, the Washing- 
ton Daily News, printed an editorial en- 
titled H. H. H.’s ‘Great Adventure.“ 

In the interest of fairness and for the 
general information of those Members 
who showed an interest in these news- 
paper reports, I wish to report on re- 
lated further developments at this time. 

Vice President HUMPHREY, on Novem- 
ber 21, 1967, wrote to me to state that 
he was the victim of an erroneous report. 
Mr. Humpurey pointed out that what he 
said was that the “great adventure” was 
one associated with nationbuilding and 
peaceful development around the world. 

The full text of Vice President Hum- 
PHREY’S letter follows: 

THE Vice PRESIDENT, 
Washington, November 21, 1967. 
Hon, JAMES HARVEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. CONGRESSMAN: I have just read 
the November 6 copy of The Congressional 
Record in which you made reference to my 
statement in Vietnam concerning “America’s 
great adventure.” 

I, too, read The Washington Daily News 
editorial and was deeply disturbed by it. In 
fact, I sent an immediate telegram to the 
Scripps-Howard Editor-in-Chief, pointing out 
that he was the victim of an erroneous report. 

What I did say, in my remarks at the 
American Embassy in Saigon, was that the 
United States’ “great adventure” was the 
adventure of nation-building and peaceful 
development around the world. At no time 
did I use the phrase “great adventure” in 
reference to the Vietnam war itself. That 
war is costly, burdensome, necessary—any- 
thing but an adventure. 

I wanted to pass this information on to 
you. I know that you would not wish to un- 
knowingly misrepresent my views. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


In my reply to Mr. HUMPHREY, I as- 
sured him that I would never knowingly 
misrepresent his views. I also pointed 
out to him that the editorial to which 
he referred was the result of the United 
Press International story which ap- 
peared in the October 31 edition of the 
Daily News. 

I informed him, in the interest of 
fairness, that I would write to Mims 
Thomason, president of UPI, to check on 
the accuracy of the news story. 

I also told him: 

Further, at the appropriate time, I intend 
to utilize the Congressional Record so that 
all Members can be made aware of these 
developments and, in particular, the infor- 
mation that you have provided to me. 

If you feel the response that you have 
received from the Scripps-Howard Editor- 
in-Chief should be included, I would be de- 
lighted to do so. 

While Vice President HUMPHREY has 
yet to respond to my letter of November 
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27, I have received a communication 
from Mr. John N. Fallon, foreign editor 
of UPI, dated December 6, 1967. I would 
particularly point out Mr. Fallon’s clos- 
ing paragraph in which he states: 

This is what Mr. Humphrey said and it 
is what we reported. Going back over the file 
of his visit to Vietnam, I believe we were 
fair and honest in our reporting. As we 
would be for anyone, regardless of his politi- 
cal stripe. 


Mr. Fallon’s letter follows: 
UNITED Press INTERNATIONAL, 
New York, N.Y., December 6, 1967. 
Representative JAMES HARVEY, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harvey: Your letter to Mims 
Thomason came to me in his temporary ab- 
sence and I double-checked our story about 
Vice President Humphrey and his address to 
members of the U.S. Embassy in Saigon. 

According to a tape recording of the speech 
on October 31, Mr. Humphrey spoke at con- 
siderable length. Near the end of his address, 
he said: 

“Let me leave you with this. I believe that 


“I’m sure that Vietnam will be marked 


it’s wonderful to make it. Make history your 
own way in your own time.” 

This is. what Mr. Humphrey said and it is 
back over the file 


Jonn N. FALLON. 


I concur with Mr. Fallon’s comments. 
Our Vice President has experienced simi- 
lar difficulty in the past when he men- 
tioned that he would lead a mighty good 
revolt if he lived in a slum; a “Marshall 
plan” for American cities; and now, only 
afew days ago, his radio comments about 
possibly bringing non-Communist ele- 
ments of the National Liberation Front 
into a Saigon government one day. 

If there are future developments on 
this subject of a “great adventure,” I 
will certainly bring them to the Members’ 
attention. Of course, there is always the 
likelihood that you will hear or read of 
them first. 


ACTION TO DEPORT STOKELY 
CARMICHAEL 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fla- 
grancy and apparent impunity with 
which Stokely Carmichael violates our 
laws, demeans our institutions, and harms 
this Nation, both internally and in re- 
spect to its image abroad, is a national 
scandal of the first magnitude. It is es- 
sential that immediate prosecutive action 
be taken by the Department of Justice, 
specifically by Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark. 

It is urged that Mr. Carmichael should 
not be made a martyr. Nonsense. Mr. 
Carmichael is a subversive intentionally 
seeking to destroy this country. That his 
continual statements calling for revolu- 
tion, riot, and Communist victory should 
pass unpenalized is incredible. No one 
who takes such action or makes such 
statements should be able to remain a 
derivative citizen of this country. His 
public utterances in country after coun- 
try from Cuba to North Vietnam are 
totally incompatible with the obligations 
of U.S. citizenship. 

Carmichael is only a derivative citizen 
of the United States. He was not born in 
this country. He was born in Jamaica, but 
since he was the son of parents sub- 
sequently naturalized, he himself has be- 
come a citizen by operation of our law. 

Upon a conviction of violation of sec- 
tion 1481(9), he will lose this derivative 
citizenship. The Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Act—8 U.S.C. 1481(9)— 
specifically provides that a person who is 
a citizen of the United States whether 
by birth or naturalization, shall lose his 
nationality by “violating or conspiring 
to violate any of the provisions of sec- 
tion 2383 of title 18, or willfully per- 
forming any act in violation of section 
2385 of title 18, or violating section 2384 
of title 18—when he is convicted there- 
of—by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion.” The statute further provides that 
the burden of proof in such cases shall 
be merely by a preponderance of the 
evidence. 

Section 2385, to which the Immigra- 
tion Act has reference, prohibits ad- 
vocacy of the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment in the following respects and 
language clearly applicable to Car- 
michael’s utterances and acts: 

Whoever knowingly or willfully advocates, 
advises, or teaches the desirability of over- 
throwing or destroying the government of 
the United states . or 

Whoever . . attempts to organize any ... 
group or assembly of persons who... ad- 
vocate or encourage the overthrow of (the 
United States) . . by force or violence... 


Stokely Carmichael should be indicted 
forthwith under the provisions of this 
act. Iam certain that his conviction will 
follow as night the day. Thereafter, his 
citizenship gone by operation of the law, 
we can do what ought to have been done 
months ago, which is to throw him out 
of this country, removing him once and 
for all from the place he calls “Hell,” 
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but which most true Americans love and 
revere. 


TRAGIC DEATH OF AIR FORCE MAJ. 
ROBERT H. LAWRENCE, JR. 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, the entire 
Nation was shocked and saddened by the 
tragic death last week of Air Force Maj. 
Robert H. Lawrence, Jr., who was killed 
when his F-104 fighter plane crashed 
during a training flight. Our country’s 
first Negro astronaut, Major Lawrence, 
was a graduate of my old school, Bradley 
University, in Peoria, and since my 
home is located only a block from the 
campus, I can give you a firsthand re- 
port that the news of his sudden passing 
sent a shock wave of anguish and sorrow 
throughout the university community. 
While at Bradley, Major Lawrence was 
an “A” student in chemistry and also was 
cadet commander of the Air Force ROTC 
unit on campus. He was then chosen to 
continue his education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, receiving his Ph. D. in nuclear 
chemistry in 1961. He was married to the 
former Barbara H. Cress, of Chicago, 
and they had one son, Tracey, 8. 

And speaking of Mrs. Lawrence, I was 
deeply moved by her statement to the 
news media when she and her son re- 
turned to Chicago on the same plane 
carrying her husband’s body. The cour- 
age and dignity which she displayed dur- 
ing the most difficult and trying moments 
of her young life stirred the hearts of 
those present and the millions who later 
read it in the Chicago press. I include 
her statement at this point in my 
remarks: 

Bob's death is quite a personal loss to 
Tracey and myself. He gave us a love and 
security that will be a tremendous void in 
the days and years ahead. However, he gave 
his life doing the thing that he wanted 
most—preparing to be an astronaut. 

Every day of his life has been given toward 
this goal. I am most proud of him as a hus- 
band, an air force officer, and as an Ameri- 
can. I hope all of us share this pride with me. 
be rg you for the courtesy you've shown all 
of us. 


I salute this gallant lady and extend to 
her and her fine young son my deep and 
heartfelt sympathy in their grievous loss. 

Mr. Speaker, when Major Lawrence 
was selected as our first Negro astronaut, 
I recall his very straightforward and 
modest comment that his appointment 
was nothing dramatic. 

He said: 


It’s just a normal progression. I've been 
very fortunate, 


I suggest that it is we who have been 
very fortunate to have men of his high 
caliber who are willing to risk their lives 
in serving our country. All Americans, 
whether they be black, white, red, or 
yellow—and our teenagers— 
might well emulate the life of Major 
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Lawrence by being ever mindful of the 
following truism: 
Not gold, but only men can make 
A nation great and strong 
Men who for truth and honors’ sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men, who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others shy 

They build a nation’s pillars deep, 
And lift them to the sky. 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I agree with the gentleman 
thoroughly. We citizens of the United 
States have lost a fine outstanding young 
man, in the death of Maj. Robert 
H. Lawrence, Jr., the first Negro astro- 
naut in training of the United States, 
and of the world. 

As a member of the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee, and the 
Manned Space Flight Subcommittee, I 
have known and followed our U.S. astro- 
nauts closely. It is a pleasure to rate Ma- 
jor Lawrence with the tops of our U.S. 
astronauts. 

I am submitting for the Record the 
original release of the U.S. Air Force of 
June 30, 1967, showing the selection of 
four new pilots for the manned orbital 
laboratory program, including Major 
Lawrence. Also I am submitting the U.S. 
Air Force biography of Major Lawrence 
dated July 1967, for the permanent REC- 
ORD. 

Also I submit an article of the New 
York Times of Saturday, December 9, 
1967. The front page article of the 
Washington Evening Star of December 
9, 1967, is also worth while, and I sub- 
mit it for the Recorp, as well. I am also 
submitting the Associated Press dispatch 
of December 8, 1967, from Edwards Air 
Force Base, Calif. 

: The material referred to above, fol- 
ows: 


[News release of the U.S. Air Force] 


Four New PILOTS CHOSEN FOR MOL—MANNED 
ORBITAL LABORATORY 


The Air Force has selected four more Aero- 
space Research Pilots for the Manned Orbit- 
ing Laboratory (MOL) program, it was an- 
nounced today. They will begin training in 
September for 30-day long space flights as 
part of the Department of Defense contri- 
bution to the National space program. 

The newest MOL pilots are: 

Major James A. Abrahamson, 34, Portland, 
Ore., B.S. and M.S. degrees in aeronautical 
engineering; married, two children. 

Lt. Colonel Robert T. Herres, 34, Denver, 
Colo., U.S. Naval Academy graduate, MS. 
degrees in engineering and political affairs; 
married, three children. 

Major Robert H. Lawrence, Jr., 31, Chicago, 
III., B.S. and Ph.D. degrees in chemistry; 
married, one child. 

Major Donald H. Peterson, 33, Winona, 
Miss., U.S. Military Academy graduate, M.S. 
degree in nuclear engineering; married, three 
children. 

All four are Air Force officers currently 
attending the Aerospace Research Pilot 
School at Edwards Air Force Base, Califor- 
nia. Upon graduation, they will join twelve 
pilots—eight Air Force, three Navy, and one 
Marine—previously assigned to the MOL 
program, 

Selection of this new group completes a 
recruitment process begun over a year ago 
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when over 500 Air Force, Navy and Marine 
Officers applied for assignment to the pro- 
gram. To be eligible, applicants had to: 
be born on or after December 1, 1931; no 
taller than six feet; pass a rigid physical 
examination; be a college graduate with a 
B.S. degree in engineering, natural, physical 
or biological science or be a service academy 
graduate: be a pilot with at least 500 hours. 

The MOL program, the only Department 
of Defense manned space program, is de- 
signed to obtain new knowledge about 
manned space flight and to determine how 
that knowledge relates to defense require- 
ments. 

Two-man MOL crews will be launched into 
space inside a Gemini B spacecraft by a 
Titan III M booster. In orbit, they will trans- 
fer into the laboratory through a hatch in 
the Gemini heat shield. The laboratory is 
designed to allow the crew to conduct ex- 
periments for up to 30 days in a shirt-sleeve 
environment, 

For return to earth, the crew will go back 
into the Gemini B, detach it from the labora- 
tory and re-enter the atmosphere for an 
ocean landing and recovery. 

In addition to their training for such 
flights, the MOL pilots act as engineering 
consultants in the design of equipment. 
This is to insure that the unique capabilities 
of the human pilot are used to the greatest 
advantage. 

BIOGRAPHY oF MAJ. ROBERT H. LAWRENCE, JR., 

MANNED ORBITING LABORATORY (MOL) 

AEROSPACE RESEARCH PILOT 


Major Robert H. Lawrence, Jr., U.S. Air 
Force, is one of the third group of Aerospace 
Research Pilots assigned to the Manned Or- 
biting Laboratory Program. He is 31 years 
old and the son of Mrs. G. W. Duncan, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Major Lawrence graduated from Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago, and earned a 
bachelor’s degree in chemistry at Bradley 
University and a Ph.D. in physical chemistry 
at Ohio State University. 

His previous assignments include duty 
with the Military Assistance Advisory Group 
(MAAG) in West Germany, where he in- 
structed German pilot trainees, and service 
as a Research Scientist in the Air Force 
Weapons Laboratory, Kirtland Air Force 
Base, New Mexico. 

He is a Senior Pilot with over 2,500 flying 
hours, over 2,000 of these in jet aircraft. He 
is a graduate of the Aerospace Research Pilot 
School, Edwards Air Force Base, California. 

He holds the Air Force Commendation 
Medal and the Air Force Outstanding Unit 
Citation. 

Major Lawrence is married to the former 
Barbara H. Cress of Chicago. They have one 
son, Tracey C., 8. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 9, 1967] 
CRASH KILLS FIRST Necro ASTRONAUT 


Epwarps Am Force Base, CALrr., December 
8.—Air Force Maj. Robert H. Lawrence Jr., 
the first Negro United States astronaut, was 
killed today when his F-104 crashed on the 
runway during a training flight, the Air 
Force announced. 

A second pilot in the craft, Air Force Maj. 
Harvey J. Royer, 36, was injured. Major 
Royer is chief of operations for the Air 
Force’s Aerospace Research Pilot School. 

The Air Force disclosed no details of the 
crash, saying only that it had occurred “dur- 
ing a proficiency training flight.” 

Major Lawrence, 31, was selected “astro- 
naut designee” in June, the first of his race 
chosen, He was to have participated in the 
Air Force manned orbiting laboratory pro- 
gram. 

The Air Force said a team of officers had 
been appointed to investigate the accident. 

Major Lawrence leaves his widow, Barbara, 
and an 8-year-old son, Tracey. 
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The Air Force picked Major Lawrence with 
15 others for its orbiting laboratory program 
and announced in June that two of the men 
would be aboard a craft in 1970 headed for 
an orbiting laboratory. 

Major Lawrence had a doctor of philosophy 
degree in physical chemistry from Ohio State 
University. 

Epwarps Am Force Base, CALIF., December 
8.—Major Lawrence was the ninth astronaut 
to be killed in an accident. Three were killed 
last January when their Apollo spacecraft 
caught fire during a test at Cape Kennedy. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Dec. 9, 1967] 


CRASH or F-104 Jer KILLS First NEGRO 
ASTRONAUT 


Epwarps Am Force Base, CaLir.—Maj. Rob- 
ert H. Lawrence Jr., America’s first Negro 
astronaut, has been killed in the crash of 
an F104 Starfighter jet as it landed after a 
routine training flight. 

An Air Force spokesman called him “one 
of those young bright guys with everything 
going for him.” 

Lawrence, 31, was preparing a project for 
the Defense Department to orbit two men 
on a space laboratory in 1970. 

The Air Force has not said how his death 
will affect the program’s projected launching 
date. 

The Chicago-born Lawrence was the ninth 
U.S. astronaut to die on the ground, The 
others were assigned to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. Five died 
in accidents earlier this year. 


MISSILE WITH MAN 


The F104, “a missile with a man in it” 
which travels twice the speed of sound, 
smashed onto a runway after the flight yes- 
terday at Edwards Air Force Base and spurted 
“a little fire,” an Air Force spokesman said. 

A second occupant, Maj. Harvey J. Royer, 
was injured. Royer, 36, chief of operations for 
the Air Force’s Aerospace Research Pilot 
School, was hospitalized with undisclosed 
injuries. 

The Air Force appointed a board of officers 
to investigate. No other details of the crash 
were made public. 

Lawrence, selected as an astronaut-desig- 
nee in June, was one of 16 military officers 
in training for the MOL Project—the Manned 
Orbiting Laboratory program. The group was 
made up of 12 Air Force officers, three Navy 
men, and one Marine. 


HELD DOCTORATE 


Lawrence's wife, Barbara, and their 8-year- 
old son, Tracey, live at the base. 

Lawrence held a bachelor’s degree in chem- 
istry from Bradley University and a doctorate 
in physical chemistry from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

An ll-year veteran of the Air Force, he 
logged more than 2,500 flying hours, more 
than 2,000 in jets. He served with the mili- 
tary assistance group in West Germany train- 
ing German pilots and as a research scientist 
at Kirtland Air Force Base, N.M., before as- 
signment to the space program. 

Another Negro pilot, Capt. Edward J. 
Dwight, was selected as the first Negro to 
enter the space pilot training program in 
1963, but did not complete the program. 

When selected for the space program, Law- 
rence told a news conference his race was 
incidental and the choice “probably a cul- 
mination of the great deal of training and 
help a lot of people put in to prepare me,” 
the United Press International said. 

It's an expression of success that they 
should enjoy instead of me,“ he said. Per- 
haps I have been more fortunate than others 
in the opportunities that came my way.” 


CRASH KILLS Necro ASTRONAUT 


EDWARDS Am Force Base, CALIF., December 
8.—Air Force Maj. Robert H. Lawrence Jr., 
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31, the first Negro U.S. astronaut, was killed 
today when his F-104 crashed on a runway in 
landing. 

He was the ninth American astronaut to 
die in an accident. 

The Air Force said the crash occurred 
“during a proficiency training flight.“ There 
was “a little fire,” a spokesman said, and 
neither of two men on the plane was burned. 

The second pilot in the craft, Air Force 
Maj. J. Royer, 36, was injured. Royer 
is chief of operations for the Air Force’s 
Aerospace Research Pilot School. 

Lawrence, of Chicago, was selected “astro- 
naut designee” in June and was to have par- 
ticipated in the Air Forces’ Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory Program known as MOL. 

The program calls for two men in a Gemini 
B capsule to make contact with the orbiting 
lab and enter through a heat shield for a 30- 
day stay, living in the satellite without the 
use of space suits. 

Lawrence leaves his widow, Barbara, and 
an 8-year-old son, Tracey. 

After being named an astronaut Lawrence 
was asked by reporters whether he felt he 
had to try harder than the other candidates 
for the space program, because he was a 
Negro. He replied, “No, I feel this is the cul- 
mination of a lot of effort that people put 
into preparing me for this and I feel it is an 
expression of success that they should enjoy 
rather than I.” 

Lawrence graduated from Englewood High 
School, Chicago, and earned a bachelor’s 
degree in chemistry at Bradley University, 
in Peoria, III., and a doctorate in physical 
chemistry at Ohio State. 

His appointment as an astronaut over- 
shadowed the earlier failure of Air Force 
Capt. Edward Dwight Jr., also a Negro, to 
qualify as an astronaut. Dwight was nomi- 
nated in 1963 for manned space flight train- 
ing, but was not chosen as an astronaut. 

{Astronauts Virgil Grissom, Edward White 
and Roger Chaffee died when a test pad fire 
swept the Apollo 1 capsule. Theodore Free- 
man died when his small plane struck a 
goose. Edward Givens was killed in an auto 
accident. Charles A. Bassett and Elliot See 
died in a T-38 plane crash while approaching 
a St. Louis airport. Clifton Williams died 
when his T-38 crashed during a routine 
flight in Florida. In addition, Soviet cosmo- 
naut Viadimir Komaroy died when his space- 
ship apparently became entangled in its 
parachute shrouds during reentry.] 


CHAIRMAN SOL ROSENBAUM AND 
BNAI B'RITH COMMISSION ON 
COMMUNITY AND VETERANS 
SERVICES 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein two letters, one from President 
Johnson, and the other from my 
esteemed friend, an outstanding leader, 
Attorney Solomon Rosenbaum, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., distinguished national 
chairman of the B'nai B'rith Supreme 
Lodge Commission on Community and 
Veterans Services, relative to the mag- 
nificent work of this group under his 
leadership throughout the year. 

It is to be noted that one very com- 
mendable project undertaken by the 
commission involved sending more than 
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700,000 books to American servicemen in 
Vietnam and other military outposts. 

Since this is a monumental accom- 
plishment on the part of the commis- 
sion, I am anxious to bring it to the at- 
tention of the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people, as evidencing the tremen- 
dously impressive dedication of Mr. 
Rosenbaum and his commission loyally 
supported by the famous B'nai B'rith. 

At the same time, I want to express 
my great pride and extend my sincere 
gratitude to my very dear friend, Mr. 
Rosenbaum and his very able distin- 
guished commission, for their extraordi- 
nary accomplishments for the service- 
men and for the country. 

It is the work of dedicated Americans 
like Mr. Rosenbaum, and the members 
of his commission, and the B’nai B’rith, 
that distinguishes our country for the 
individual initiative we display in the 
realm of patriotism, charity, and works 
of helpfulness and mercy far beyond the 
call of duty, and I extend my heartiest 
congratulations to Mr. Rosenbaum and 
everyone concerned with this highly 
valuable project which is so heartening 
and gratifying to all of us. Sol Rosen- 
baum is a truly great American, and I 
hail and salute him and his colleagues 
for their inspiring contributions to the 
Nation. 

The letters follow: 


Hon. Purp J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PHIL: As you know, I have the honor 
of being the National Chairman of the B'nai 
B'rith Supreme Lodge Commission on Com- 
munity and Veterans Services. 

Among the many services which this Com- 
mission rendered during the past year was 
one outstanding project which I should like 
to bring to your attention, viz: 

We obtained and sent more than 700,000 
books to American servicemen in Vietnam 
and other military outposts. 

I am happy to tell you that the President 
of the United States took cognizance of this 
activity and sent us a letter commending 
our efforts. I am pleased to enclose copy of 
his letter herein. 

I sincerely hope that everything continues 
well with you and your family, With warmest 
personal regards and all good wishes, please 
believe me 

Very cordially yours, 
SOLOMON ROSENBAUM. 
THe Wuire HOUSE, 
Washington, November 20, 1967. 
Mr. Davip Bropy, 
B'nai B'rith, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dave: John Roche has shown me the 
B'nai B'rith news release in which you note 
that your Community and Veterans Services 
Commission has sent more than 700,000 books 
to our servicemen during the past year. 

This is the kind of continuing, unostenta- 
tious, but vital activity that, I know, brings 
enormous pleasure to the men of our armed 
services. I appreciate it. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 


DECEMBER 6, 1967. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today I was present and on the floor 
during the entire debate on the supple- 
mental appropriations bill for 1968. I 
answered my name in every instance ex- 
cept when the final vote was taken. At 
that time, I was called off of the floor. 
Had I been present, I would have voted 
in the affirmative. 


PRESIDENT'S BUDGET MESSAGE 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on December 4, 1967, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 491 expressing 
the sense of Congress that the President 
shall present his budget to Congress in 
the form of a unified budget as recom- 
mended by the President's Commission 
on Budget Concepts and that this shall 
be done no later than January 1969. 

I am not alone in urging the adoption 
of this unified budget. I am joined in 
this effort by the executive committee of 
the American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, which passed a resolu- 
tion on November 27, 1967, calling for 
the adoption of the unified budget con- 
cepts at the earliest practical moment. 

I believe that my colleagues would 
benefit from the statement by the exec- 
utive committee and I include in the 
Recorp at this point the resolution 
adopted: 

A STATEMENT ON THE REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’s COMMISSION ON BUDGET CONCEPTS 
(By the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Certified Public Ac- 

countants) 

The Executive Committee of the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants rec- 
ommends that the Federal Government 
adopt, at the earliest practical moment, the 
modern and progressive budget principles 
contained in the Report of the President's 
Commission on Budget Concepts. 

The Executive Committee agrees with the 
President’s Commission that adoption of 
these recommendations would make the 
budget of the United States Government a 
more understandable and useful instrument 
of public policy and financial planning. The 
Executive Committee believes also that the 
recommended concepts are in accord with 
sound financial planning and decisionmak- 
ing processes, 

The Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion cites confusion now existing because of 
the use of at least three competing budget 
concepts, In this move toward one unified 
summary budget statement, there is a paral- 
lel in the private sector where the AICPA 
has been working toward improved corporate 
financial reporting through better disclosure 
standards and the elimination of undesir- 
able alternative accounting principles. The 
consistent use of the recommended budget 
statement would greatly improve public un- 
derstanding of the Federal budget, which is 
necessarily a brief summary of an immensely 
complex underlying financial 

Some aspects of the budget concepts rec- 
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ommended in the Commission's report might 
well find applicability in budgeting for state 
and local governments, Uniform budget sys- 
tems throughout government should prove 
useful in decision making and should aid 
the people in understanding budgets as an 
instrument of government at all levels. 

Reporting budget expenditures and re- 
ceipts on an accrual basis is one of the more 

cant recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission. In recent years, many 
government agencies have abandoned the 
cash basis of accounting, which long had 
been traditional, and have adopted modern 
accrual accounting with integrated cost ac- 
counting systems. It is only logical that the 
government take advantage of these im- 
proved accounting systems in its overall fi- 
nancial planning. 

Because the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission does not call for the accrual of fu- 
ture commitments for items such as social 
security benefits and veterans pensions, the 
Executive Committee believes that the budget 
document should contain summary disclosure 
of the amounts of these commitments. 

The Executive Committee recommends that 
the concepts set forth in the Report of the 
Commission be translated into government 
policy and practice promptly so that the 
budget for the coming fiscal year will reflect 
as many of those concepts as possible, The 
Committee also respectfully suggests that 
the Executive Branch report periodically to 
the Congress and the people on progress in 
implementing the Commission's recommen- 
dations, 


STAR EDITORIAL POINTS TO 
DANGER OF RADIATION-COLOR 
TV SITUATION 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
last week my fears that the problem of 
X-radiation and color television is still 
with us was born out by a report issued 
by the U.S. Public Health Service. 

In the report, the Public Health Serv- 
ice cited a survey it has conducted in 
conjunction with the Pinellas County, 
Fla., Health Department on color tele- 
vision sets which were supposed to have 
been corrected to prevent the emission of 
radiation in excess of the recommended 
level. 

The survey, however, showed that 28 
percent of these sets were still emitting 
radiation in excess of the recommended 
levels, indicating that we do still have a 
problem, Indeed, the report indicates that 
rather than being an isolated case, it 
may well be an industrywide problem. 

I think an editorial in the December 8 
edition of the Washington Star best sets 
out the problem and the needed solution. 
I would like to quote briefly from that 
editorial: 

It seems apparent that Congress should set 
standards for both color TV receivers and 
similar sources of radiation. 


I have introduced a bill, H.R. 10790, 
which would realize this goal and I hope 
that my colleagues will join with me in 
urging its passage. 

At this time I include the editorial from 
the Star in the Recor, for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues: 
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RADIATION IN THE HoME 


The new reports of excess radiation from 
color television sets have reinforced the case 
for legislation to protect the public from 
such hazards, 

A check of modifications made by General 
Electric Co. to prevent a recurrence of radia- 
tion from its color sets a year ago has turned 
up new evidence. The old problem of down- 
ward X-ray leakage has been corrected, but 
new radiation, according to the Public Health 
Service, is escaping toward the sides and rear 
of some sets. Representative Rogers of Flor- 
ida, who has been leading the fight for a new 
law, notes that the guilty tube is used in 
other makes. That suggests this may be an 
industry-wide problem. 

Surgeon General Stewart says the poten- 
tial for biological damage to viewers is low. 
He explains that the danger can be mini- 
mized by keeping 6 to 10 feet in front of a 
set and avoiding prolonged exposures at the 
sides and rear of the set. That is hardly a 
reassuring statement to mothers who cannot 
watch small children every minute. 

It seems apparent that Congress should 
set standards for both color TV receivers and 
similar sources of radiation, 

President Johnson in his message on con- 
sumer protection last February asked for 
federal radiation standards to assure the 
safety of certain medical equipment such as 
X-ray machines. Hearings held last summer 
brought out the fact that elght states now 
have no laws controlling radiation levels in 
such devices. The testimony also made it 
obvious that the law should be broadened to 
include not only color TV but microwave 
ovens and household burglar alarms using 
radar. 

Our technology has produced some mar- 
velous but potentially dangerous gadgets. It’s 
time to devise an adequate system of surveil- 
lance over these products, 


WEST VIRGINIA DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, a modern, up-to-date profile on 
my State of West Virginia is carried in 
the November 10 edition of Southern 
Markets/Media in an article entitled 
“West Virginia, Once Hurt by a Coal 
Slump, Throwing Off That ‘Appalachia’ 
Label.” 

The author, Garland B. Porter, de- 
scribes how the State’s coal industry is 
now humming and the demand for min- 
ers is so great that an estimated 50,000 
to 75,000 are going to have to be trained 
during the next 5 years. 

The article follows: 

West VIRGINIA, Once Hurt sy Coat Stump, 
THROWING Orr THAT ArrALAC HTA“ LABEL: 
Mountain Srarz Is CASHING IN ON HER 
VARIED AND RICH Resources, Story or How 
A State Is TELLING THE WORLD ABOUT THE 
SmE A “Bap Press” MISSED 

(By Garland B. Porter) 

A good case for being unique might be 
made for several of the 50 States that today 
form this great Nation. West Virginia is 
unique in a number of ways. It is the only 
State that actually was born of the Civil 
War. An interesting item of that tragic tra- 
vail is that one of the greatest generals who 
fought on either side, Stonewall Jackson, was 
born at Clarksburg, and although the people 
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of the mountain regions refused to leave the 
Union, he fought with the South. 
Today West Virginia is unique in many 
ways, which will be mentioned, but.in one 
her “bad press“ —the uniqueness 
should be corrected. Endowed by nature with 
a beautiful terrain, from lush valleys to 
rolling hills and towering mountains, rich 
in minerals, blessed with a climate that is 
nice and wintry at the proper time and de- 
lightful in the summer, the State has come 
in for some of the worst press imaginable 
from many of her sister States. Why is this? 
It’s not from envy, surely, not from spite, 
certainly—it’s just plain, old-fashioned ig- 
norance, plus the editorial penchant to 
print-my-two-cents-worth, 

The State did have the misfortune to lay 
itself open to the political “Appalachia” tag 
with the slump in its coal industry in the 
1950’s. It made big “news” at the time, and 
the snowball started down the mountain. 
There were destitute families and they did 
make pitiful feature stories; but today there 
is a revival in the coal mining segment of the 
State's resurgent industry, so why not give 
it a ride? It could become as much fun as 
kicking a political football around. 

Anyway, Angus Peyton, Commissioner of 
Commerce for the State of West Virginia, a 
member of one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished families of the Mountaineer 
State, looks at the Appalachia stigma a bit 
philosophically from this distance, irksome 
as it had become, and points to 1961 as the 
year of economic turn-around. 

“The 1960 Presidential primaries awakened 
us to the realities of our problems,” he said, 
“and to the realization that these problems 
would remain with us unless we picked our- 
selves up by our bootstraps.” 

The West Virginia Department of Com- 
merce was established in March, 1961, and 
was organized under the leadership of Goy- 
ernor Hulett C. Smith, who served as its 
first Commissioner. In practical terms, the 
poverty label became a blessing in dis- 
guise—a spur, let us say. 

All along West Virginia had been blessed 
by many things other than her great coal 
deposits. However, the coal alone is so abun- 
dant as to excuse the citizens of the Moun- 
tain State to have underestimated the oth- 
ers. For instance, minable coal is to be 
found in 44 of her 55 counties and under- 
lies more than 55 per cent of the total area 
of nearly 25,000 square miles. Each of 28 
counties has more than a Dillion tons of 
coal reserve. It is distributed in more than 
60 minable seams themselves distributed 
through nearly 5,000 feet of sedimentary 
rock. This astounding wealth, once looked 
upon as almost wholly fuel, today is becom- 
ing a raw material with many other fasci- 
nating possibilities. Other and rare minerals 
are present in coal in recoverable form, 
notably germanium, important in the elec- 
tronics industry. Coal production, let it be 
noted, over the last five years has shown a 
consistent increase. 

During 1966 demand for metallurgical 
coals exceeded the production capacity of 
the mines, and new mines are being opened 
as fast as miners can be trained. So impor- 
tant is this revival of mining that they are 
being trained at an estimated 50,000 to 
75,000 to be needed in the next five years. 
That’s resurgence right from the spot where 
the Appalachia label sprang during the 
‘fifties. The State today is reshaping her 
destiny around many other gifts than coal, 
rich as that is, and the list is imposing. 

First, the location of the State. Lying with- 
in 500 miles of 55 per cent of the nation’s 
population, it is in an ideal position as a rec- 
reation area, What does it have to offer? 
National and State parks, from the 805,721 
acres of the Monongahela National Forest 
down to the little 30-acre Pinnacle Rock State 
Park. There are 20 important State Parks 
alone, and 98,259 acres of the George Wash- 
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ington National Park lie along the eastern 
border; and there is the 469-acre Harpers 
Ferry National Park at the northeastern edge 
of the State. These are laced with cabin- 
lodges, museums, swimming and boating 
sites, restaurants, camp sites, well-kept areas 
for fishing, hiking, picknicking—everything 
that folks like to do in the great outdoors. 
And skiing in the winter is becoming more 
and more popular. 

West Virginia does not claim to have all 
the beautiful scenic gifts on the North 
American Continent, but she has more than 
a modest share. And they are easy to get to. 
With a highway system that criss-crosses the 
state already, there are 1,100 miles of mod- 
ern new roads costing more than $1,500,000,- 
000 scheduled to be added to the State’s high- 
way system in the next six years. 

Aviation too is growing at a rapid pace in 
West Virginia: more than 300 per cent in the 
last ten years. The State Airport Plan for 
1966-67 includes programming 18 airports, 
including two new commercial air-carriers, 
nine new general, and upgrading seven exist- 
ing facilities. 

Railroad trackage totals 6,615 miles, with 
major trunklines traversing the State as fol- 
lows: the Chesapeake and Ohio-Baltimore 
and Ohio system, Norfolk and Western, 
Western Maryland, New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania. Track mileage, by classification: 
main lines, 3,305; branch lines, 342; second 
roads, 662; sidings and spurs, 2,306. That’s 
a lot of trackage; but bear in mind what one 
amazed traveler said: “If this State’s hills 
and mountains were all flattened out, it'd 
be bigger than Texas.” 

What do these railroads carry? In 1961, 
for instance, the State’s main line carriers 
originated 108,628,100 tons of all classes; in 
1963 (latest figures available when this is 
being written) originating tonnage increased 
9,949,400—a solid gain. Total West Virginia 
destination tonnage, all commodities, was 
25,800,500. What if a big gondola of that out- 
going tonnage was coal—coal brings in 
money! 

It is conservatively estimated that under 
the rugged, scenic top layers of earth, be- 
side the fortunes of coal, at least 8,000,000,000 
tons of salt are waiting in West Virginia. Salt, 
bear in mind, is the word from which salary 
is derived—and salary means money. And 
deep under the surface of an extensive area 
in northern West Virginia is an even more 
remarkable deposit of rock salt, From known 
and estimated deposits there is a possibility 
that 544,000,000,000 tons of rock salt awaits 
the need to bring it out. We should all be 
such poor folks! 

And there are vast deposits of shale and 
clays suitable for the manufacture of face 
brick, paving tile, and similar products, with 
adequate fuel, transportation available to 
practically all the locations. There are great 
reserves of limestone; the high calcium lime- 
stone will be of increasing demand in the 
steel and chemical industries that are being 
attracted to the State, and for agricultural 
purposes, and for rock dusting of coal mines. 

The value of the State’s mineral produc- 
tion—stone, sand and gravel, clays, salt, coal, 
natural gas, petroleum, and miscellaneous— 
in 1965 was $859,604,000, according to the 
Minerals Yearbook of the U.S. Department 
of the Interior, 1960-65. 

One of the State’s most famous industries 
is glass—flat glass, window glass, container, 
colored glass, lamp glass, tubing, decorative, 
lighting, crystal, stemware, cut glass. Such 
names as Libbey-Owens-Ford, Pittsburgh 
Plate, Hazel-Atlas, Corning. At Fairmont, 
Westinghouse Electric has the largest fluo- 
rescent lamp plant in the world. 

The farming slice of the Mountaineer 
State is, briefly stated 5,700,000 acres with 
an average of 163 ecres per farm. In 1966 
there were 35,000 farms of which 13,000 were 
classified as commercial and the remaining 
as part-time or part retirement. Cash re- 
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ceipts were, in 1966, $112,100,000, up $9,800,- 
000 over the average of the previous five 
years. The State has a varied farm product: 
dairy, livestock, poultry and eggs, fruit, field 
crops, 

With a bountiful equilibrium of natural 
resources, West Virginia in recent years is 
luring the sort of industry that can get rich 
itself and enrich the State. She can play 
chin-to-chin with any State with her var- 
sity of All-Americas of industry; such as 
duPont, Union Carbide & Carbon, Interna- 
tional Nickel, Kaiser, Wheeling Steel, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, Weirton Steel, Blaw- 
Knox, Monsanto, Koppers, Allied Chemical, 
Westinghouse, Continental Can, American 
Cyanamid, Sylvania, Goodrich-Gulf, Borg- 
Warner. The list is much longer of the 
greats of the nation that have put up giant 
facilities to tap the vast natural resources 
of the Mountain State. How this State, with 
so many blessings going for it, could have 
been kicked around so blandly by the com- 
munications media of the sister States is 
an anomaly of injustice, 

West Virginia, having bituminous coal in 
unlimited supply “right under the house,” 
has no ceiling on the capacity for electric 
power, spark-plug for modern industry. One, 
operated by the Virginia Electric and Power 
Company on Stony River near Mount Storm 
has an initial capacity of more than 500,000 
kilowatts. Another, of Monongahela Power 
Company at Fort Martin, near Morgantown, 
is in the half million kilowatts class, and 
the Appalachian Power Company, serving 
most of Southern West Virginia is building 
apace in the State’s southern coal fields, The 
State is fast becoming a major supplier of 
electric power to neighboring States. Pres- 
ent and planned capacities will be sup- 
plied by Area Development Department of 
the Appalachian Power Co., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Monongahela Power Co,, Fairmont, 
W. Va.; Potomac Edison Co., Hagerstown, 
Md.; Virginia Electric Power Co., Richmond, 
Va.; and Wheeling Electric in Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

The census of 1960 showed West Virginia's 
population at 1,860,421, Charleston, the State 
Capital, had 85,796, the leader, closely fol- 
lowed by Huntington with 83,627. Wheeling 
was third with 53,400. Others: Parkersburg, 
44,797; Weirton, 28,201; Clarksburg, 28,112; 
Fairmont, 27,477. In all there were 15 cities 
with a population above 11,000. 

The population is distributed principally 
along the rivers, led by the Charleston-Hunt- 
ington area in the west-by-southern bulge 
of the State, and in the area along the Ohio 
river northward to the thin panhandle of the 
Wheeling-Weirton area. Two other principal 
rivers, the Great Kanawha and the Monon- 
gahela (with the Ohio) have five of the 
State's largest cities. The rivers serve as great 
arteries of commerce, with barges s 
hundreds of feet before tugs of giant horse- 
power pushing them to market. 

The State’s population for some time has 
been stable, although the slump in the coal- 
based industries did cause a loss in popula- 
tion between the census of 1950 and 1960. 
The economy is showing a steady rise in the 
1960's. Personal incomes in 1960 were $2,957,- 
000,000; in 1965 the figure has risen to $3,- 
679,000,000, In retail sales the 1960 figure was 
$1,655,000,000; in 1965 it was $1,972,000,000 
(in 1966 it was $2,090,000,000.) Another good 
statistic is in the growth of electric energy 
production, In 1960 the figure was 14,011,- 
000,000 kwh; in 1966 it had risen to 23,220,- 
000,000 kwh. 

The State's financial status is sound. The 
cash total balance as of June 30, 1966—last 
figure I have seen—was $72,287,846.72. Secu- 
ritles and investments owned by the State or 
deposited with State departments, commis- 
sions and institutions, as well as bonds de- 
posited by State depositories, as of June 30, 
1966 totaled: $541,198,888.95 (Page 57, West 
Virginia Economic Outlook, 1967-72.) 
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While it is in a sense easier to chart ma- 
terial/economic well-being than of a cultural 
or spiritual aspect, the latter are equally im- 
portant and in this evaluation West Virginia 
is high in the ratings. In both vocational 
and higher education institutional facilities, 
the State is on the move. Ten of the 21 in- 
stitutions of higher education are more than 
90 years old, All are accredited by the State 
and all four-year institutions by the North 
Central Association. They are well-dis- 
tributed throughout the State and the net- 
work of highways makes interchange and 
commuting no problem. 

Enrollment in the State's colleges and 
universities has risen from 21,498 full-time 
students in 1959-60 to 40,621 in 1966-67, a 
gain of more than 88 per cent in seven years. 
Part-time students were up from 7,244 to 
10,089. 

The elementary and secondary education, 
reflecting a strengthening of the State's 
economy, represented cost factor of $118,- 
848,000 in 1960, rising to $172,982,000 in 1966. 
As is true of every State or nation, the great- 
est resource is the people, and the young 
must be prepared to carry the torch of 
progress, culture, and civilization. Such is 
the attitude of West Virginia. In fiscal 1965 
28.6 per cent of all income of the State 
went into education. 

Another facet of the State’s economy is in 
her forests, representing almost three- 
fourths of the land area, close to 11,400 mil- 
lion acres, 91 per cent of which is privately 
owned. Most of the remaining is Federally 
owned. The timber runs to hardwood, top- 
quality suited to furniture manufacturing 
and most of it is sent to factories elsewhere. 
West Virginia is seeking to attract more 
furniture factories of her own, Sawmills are 
producing more than 300,000,000 board feet 
annually, providing jobs for 13,000 people 
and a payroll of $43,000,000 without 
diminishing the supply in the forests. Nature 
aided by seedlings replenishes it and 50 per 
cent more. 

The sense of history is strong in West Vir- 
ginia. At Phillipi, not far from the boyhood 
home of Stonewall Jackson, was fought the 
first land battle of the Civil War. At Point 
Pleasant, on October 10, 1774, when General 
Andrew Lewis and his forces defeated the 
Indians under Cornstalk, winning the North- 
west for the Colonials, they say the American 
Revolution was kicked-off. (Massachusetts 
might not like this.) In September 1782, the 
American garrison at Fort Henry (Wheeling) 
repulsed an attack of British and Indians, 
last battle of the Revolution—Cornwallis had 
surrendered at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 
Another, less laudatory historical incident 
happened off the banks of the State in the 
Ohio River: at Blennerhassett Island Aaron 
Burr tried to launch his Empire of the 
Southwest. 

Delegates of the 40 western counties of 
Virginia held their two conventions at 
Wheeling after the start of the Civil War in 
1861, and voted to stay with the Union. The 
new State of West Virginia was admitted into 
the Union on June 20, 1863, with Wheeling 
as the capital. A tug of war developed in 
an effort to move the capital to a more 
central location. The legislature in 1870 voted 
to move it to Charleston; the citizens there 
offered to build a statehouse at their own 
expense. But Wheeling promised a finer one, 
so the legislature voted to return it there, 
effective from February 20, 1875. Another 
statewide vote favored Charleston, however, 
and in 1885 it went to Charleston, where it 
is today. 

The first settlers of the State brought their 
religions with them and the circuit-riding 
preacher was an important factor in the life 
of the frontier. First to come were the Meth- 
odists, then came the Baptists, Presbyteri- 
ans, Episcopalians, and Catholics. Church 
life remains a strong ingredient in the life 
of the State. 
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To keep the population of the Mountain 
State informed of what’s going on around 
them and in the world at large 32 dally news- 
papers, 88 weekly newspapers, 60 radio sta- 
tions (including seven FM), and nine tele- 
vision stations do a job comparable with that 
of anywhere in the Nation. 

There is a further unique situation with 
reference to the markets in West Virginia, 
For instance, representatives for some of the 
media in the State report that credit for re- 
tail sales in certain instances, following back 
to the wholesale sources in Columbus, Ohio, 
or Pittsburgh, swell budgets from big na- 
tional advertisers, whereas the media in the 
cities where the retail demand is created 
should get the increased budgets. 

The Mountaineer State lays claim to the 
birthplace of outdoor advertising. In Wheel- 
ing about 1908 the Block Brothers Tobacco 
Company painted bridges and barns with 
“Treat Yourself to the Best, Chew Mail 
Pouch.” Today they are still painting about 
12,000 barns a year. 

The forested and wild terrain of West Vir- 
ginia favors many kinds of wildlife. Al- 
though the big cats, such as the cougar, or 
panther, are extinct, the black bear can still 
be seen. In fact, he is the State Animal. The 
State Bird is the Cardinal, and the Sugar 
Maple is the State Tree. The designation 
Mountaineer State has a background. That 
Virginia’s Western edge ran into the moun- 
tains was a fact of geography. In 1716 Gov- 
ernor Alexander Spottswood, of Virginia, led 
an expedition from Williamsburg, capital at 
that time, to the crest of the mountains. He 
gave each member of the party a tiny Golden 
Horseshoe on which was engraved in Latin 
words meaning: “Thus he swears to cross 
the mountains,” an episode that is honored 
in West Virginia schools today. The State 
flag bears these Latin words: “Montani Sem- 
per Liberi.” Meaning “Mountaineers Forever 
Free.” 

There are many signs that the Appalachia 
label has just about faded, though it was 
painted so extensively it will take a bit more 
time to be forgotten. Facts have a way of 
coming to the surface, and there is a grow- 
ing number of Mountaineers who are telling 
their progress story. Facts and figures can 
become a big mountain; and already an im- 
posing list of the nation’s leading firms are 
adding their dollars and energies to develop 
po dha sige resources of the Mountain 

tate. . 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL METRO- 
POLITAN AIRPORTS 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I was very interested to read 
in the current issue of the AOPA Pilot 
an article entitled “Twin Cities’ Model 
Airport System.” I believe this article 
contains a lesson in airport development 
from which other States and regions 
can profit. All too often we have seen 
superior air service sacrificed to the sec- 
tional rivalries of cities whose leaders 
seem to prefer to fight and bicker rather 
than pooling their interests for the com- 
mon good. Minneapolis and St. Paul de- 
cided to bury their costly rivalry and 
unite to build a sensible airport system. 

Just as the two largest cities in Min- 
nesota have decided to shake hands and 
join together for the benefit of the peo- 
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ple, instead of perpetuating provincial 
rivalry, so can the largest cities in other 
States join to obtain the least-cost air 
service. I know this is true in the State 
of West Virginia, where the two largest 
cities have made great strides of progress 
toward building a regional airport mid- 
way between Charleston and Hunting- 
ton. 

Particularly notable in the Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul situation is the integrated 
airport system which has developed since 
1943 when the Minnesota State Legis- 
lature created the Metropolitan Airports 
Commission. One of the highlights of 
the airport system is the encouragement 
given to the development of general 
aviation at the six airports which com- 
prise the complex. Especially pertinent 
are the remarks by the executive direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Airports Com- 
mission, Henry G. Kuitu, on the way in 
which commercial and general aviation 
are related at the various airports in 
the system. 

The article follows: 

Twin CITES’ MODEL AIRPORT SYSTEM 
(By Robert A. Klobnak) 

Six airports located within a 25-mile radius 
of the city halls of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
provide the Twin Cities with a complex of 
aviation facilities rated among the best in 
the country in terms of development, main- 
tenance and management, 

A model program, this integrated airport 
system came into being in 1943 when the 
Minnesota State Legislature created the 


to unite the state’s two largest cities in a 
program of aeronautical development. 

Specific objectives of the act creating MAC 
were to “serve the public interest; promote 
air navigation and transportation; develop 
the full potentialities of the Twin Cities 
as an aviation center, increase air commerce; 
and promote the efficient, safe and economic 
handling of such commerce.” 

Just how effective MAC has been in carry- 
ing out these objectives can best be illus- 
trated by the fact that 80% of the 1,246,416 
aircraft movements in 1966 at the six MAC- 
owned and operated airports were recorded 
by general aviation at a total cost of only 
six cents out of every capital and opera- 
tional dollar, 

As further evidence of the agency’s effec- 
tiveness, the number of based aircraft on its 
six flelds increased 70% over the past 10 
years, 22% more than the national average 
for the same period. But the public has 
benefited, too, proving again that airports 
are not only for pilots and aircraft. A survey 
taken in 1960 to measure the value of gen- 
eral aviation to the MAC community indi- 
cated an economic benefit of $233,000,000 
with a projected jump to $386,000,000 by 
1975. 

Considering that the current investment 
of public money in the MAC airport system 
—Federal, state and local—is just over 
$70,000,000, the public has realized a better 
than three-to-one return for every dollar 
invested. 

MAC is unique as an organization, the only 
agency of its kind in the nation. But what 
has made MAC a success are the concepts of 
its executive director, Henry G. Kuitu, and 
his 22-man staff. A former employee of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Kuitu said 
one of his biggest tasks over the years has 
been to prove to people that “general avia- 
tion aircraft are not toys for a few people's 
amusement.” 

Kuitu has proved that point, judging from 
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the general aviation boom in the Land Of 
Sky Blue Waters since he took over the MAC 
controls in 1953. “Our strongest promotion 
for general aviation,” Kuitu insists, “is that 
we simply recognized it as a vital segment of 
our transportation system and have devel- 
oped the finest of facilities for general avi- 
ation use.” 

The six airports in the MAC complex are 
Anoka County, Crystal, Flying Cloud, Lake 
Elmo, Minneapolis-St. Paul International 
(Wold-Chamberlain Field) and St. Paul 
Downtown (formerly Holman Field). 

Backing up Kuitu and his paid staff are 
nine appointed MAC commissioners, four 
each from Minneapolis and St. Paul, plus the 
chairman who is selected from an area out- 
side the MAC complex. Minneapolis Mayor 
Arthur Naftalin and St. Paul Mayor Thomas 
R. Byrne serve as commissioners representing 
their respective cities. 

Under the Twin Cities integrated airport 
system, all improyements are handled by 
MAC with anything costing over $1,000 re- 
quiring the approval of the commissioners. 
MAC continuously improves all its airports, 
cuts the grass, removes snow, furnishes first- 
rate facilities to all users at a reasonable cost, 
and protects lower altitude airspace con- 
necting its network of . 

Crash-rescue equipment is no problem at 
any of the airports in the complex because 
MAC has a letter of agreement with local 
communities to provide that service, freeing 
additional funds for other needs. Replaced 
and surplus equipment at International is 
given to other airports in the complex on 
the basis of priority. 

With the exception of Lake Elmo Airport, 
there are two MAC men at each airport in the 
system. These men make recommendations 
for improvements, request needed equipment 
and, in general, see that everything runs 
smoothly at their respective facilities. 

“There is no fat in our budget, so the atir- 
ports must be run very efficiently,” Kuitu is 
quick to point out. “We don’t charge any 
landing fees for general aviation aircraft at 
any MAC field and we only charge two cents 
a gallon in aviation fuel tax and two cents a 
foot for leased space at four of our airports.” 

Fuel and lease rates, understandably, are 
slightly higher at International and St. Paul 
Downtown Airports. MAC allows the lessee 
to build his own hangar facility at any of its 
suburban and provides a 10-year 
lease and black-topping from the hangar to 
the taxiway. 

“In a program such as ours,” Kuitu ex- 
plained, “it is absolutely necessary to have 
the support of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration and the state Department of Aero- 
nautics, FAA has been most helpful in the 
area of navigational aids, and our Commis- 
sioner of Aeronautics, Lawrence McCabe, is 
100% behind general aviation and MAC.” 

McCabe (AOPA 143870), an ex-Navy pilot, 
throws out Minnesota aviation statistics and 
facts better than any computer. A native son 
and former FBO at Hibbing, McCabe is dedi- 
cated to the task or Minnesota as 
well known for its aviation facilities as it is 
for its great fishing.” 

McCabe's d t has produced a clever 
film called “Aviation Swings in Minnesota” 
which shows the network of VOR’s in the 
state, its many airports and landing strips. 
The film projects the same kind of enthu- 
slasm and accomplishment on a statewide 
basis that MAC demonstrates for its Twin 
Cities complex. 

The continuing controversy over barring 
general aviation aircraft from large metro- 
politan airports with heavy jet traffic is not a 
problem of busy Minneapolis-St. Paul Inter- 
national Airport only because of Mac's 
“equal facilities concept” for general aviation. 

MAC does not restrict general aviation 
movements at International, in line with its 
position that aircraft cannot and should not 
be regulated off of publicly owned and oper- 
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ated airports. “What we have done,” Kuitu 
emphasized, “is to provide excellent facilities 
at other airports in our system which are 
consistent and compatible with the type of 
aircraft being flown by corporate and busi- 
ness pilots.” 

“If we didn’t do this,” Kuitu added, 
“Wold-Chamberlain would have long 
surpassed its maximum capacity in based 
aircraft and operations.” 

Lyle K. Brown, former FAA Minneapolis 
area manager now serving as director of 
FAA's Alaska Region, is outspoken in praise 
of the MAC operation, referring to its inte- 
grated airport system as a model for other 
metropolitan areas to consider. 

“We highly endorse the MAC concept and 
its program. They have done an outstand- 
ing job, in fact the best we have seen in 
the country. Their concepts provide for a 
natural segregation of traffic and increase 
the capabilities of all airports,” Brown said. 

Competition is keen among the 30 FBO’s 
at the six fields. Their feelings about being 
a part of the airport complex are probably 
the best barometer for measuring acceptance 
of MAC policies and programs. 

Niels H. Sorensen, one of six FBO's at 
Crystal Airport, operates Lakeland Skyways. 
He didn’t mince any words in describing 
MAC as a “fabulous organization.” 

“Without MAC steering the satellite air- 
port system, I don’t think we would enjoy 
the high degree of action we do. This air- 
port exists today because of MAC,” Soren- 
sen said. They staved off the attacks that 
would have turned this field into neat rows 
of homes.” 

Then their is Ray Ryan of the Nelson- 
Ryan Flying Service at Flying Clouds Air- 
port. A man of few words, Ryan said, We 
think MAC is just wonderful.” 

The dean emeritus of FBO’s in the Twin 
Cities area, and perhaps in the nation, is 
Angelo “Shorty” DePonti (AOPA 135255) 
who has operated the DePonti Aviation Com- 
pany since 1927. Located at Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Internation since 1950, “Shorty” was 
long on praise for the excellent job MAC 
has done over the years. They gave aviation 
a home in this area,” DePonti said. 

There doesn’t seem to be much question 
about what MAC has accomplished over the 
past 24 years, but it is the future that con- 
cerns Kuitu, a soft-spoken Finn who relaxes 
by sketching out airport designs. He and his 
staff know that air traffic will increase in 
the MAC complex to 2,000,000 movements in 
1970 and almost 3,000,000 by 1975. 

“Pressure is starting to mount among a lot 
of people for us to develop more airports,” 
Kuitu said, but we believe the most impor- 
tant use of our dollars is to continually im- 
prove our existing facilities to maximum ca- 
pacity. Otherwise,” he continued, “we will 
have a situation of satellites around satel- 
lites.” 

Kuitu said the present MAC airport system 
was built with a maximum amount of state 
and Federal aid, “without which we would 
not have the fine complex of airports we have 
today.” With International getting 94 cents 
out of every capital and operational dollar, 
“I guess the big question is whether MAC 
can continue to take care of 80% of the an- 
ticipated increase in general aviation move- 
ments in 1975 with the remaining six cents. 

“We don’t think we will be able to do as 
well,” Kuitu said, “but the figures don’t 
frighten us.” 

The big problem, Kultu believes, will be to 
acquire additional land to house the facili- 
ties to accommodate the aircraft. “A second 
major airport in the greater metropolitan 
area of the Twin Cities is definitely in our 
thinking, for if we don’t move aggressively 
today, we will be in big trouble within the 
next five years,” Kuitu said. 

Asked if he thought a MAC-type agency 
was the answer for unsolved airport problems 
in other metropolitan areas, Kuitu fired back, 
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“We don't think there is any other way to do 
the job. It isn’t economically sound to try 
to provide for smaller aircraft on the larger 
airports, but it is sound to develop and sup- 
port reliever airports in the area to take off 
the pressure.” 

Through its program of providing quality 
facilities for general aviation aircraft, MAC 
has come up with a healthy solution for 
solving major airport congestion problems in 
a natural way, without penalizing the little 
guy. The MAC success formula is obvious. 
By considering the needs of general aviation 
and the scheduled air carriers together, many 
of the problems of both have been solved. 

There is no doubt that MAC is fulfilling 
the objectives for which it was created. And 
the primary reason for MAC's success has 
been its acceptance and recognition of gen- 
eral aviation as a full and equal partner in 
all phases of its programs. 


MUNICIPAL BOND FINANCING— 
STATEMENT BY HON. CHARLES W. 
WHALEN, JR., BEFORE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Economie Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Economic Progress held hearings this 
week on the serious problems that our 
municipalities face. More specifically, 
they face tremendous problems of 
financing. The demand for facilities and 
equipment is growing rapidly, their tax 
bases are shrinking in many cases, in- 
terest rates have skyrocketed, and now 
the industrial revenue bonds are cutting 
into the available supply of loan funds. 
Our public policies are going to have to 
concern themselves far more with these 
problems in the future than has been 
the case in the past. 

The subcommittee was most fortunate 
in having a number of excellent wit- 
nesses. One of them was my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WHALEN], who was invited by 
the subcommittee to give us the benefit 
of his sound knowledge of credit and 
finance. 

I insert in the Recorp at this point Mr. 
WHALEN’s statement: 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR., 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, STATE OF OHIO, THIRD 
District, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS, JOINT ECONOMIC COM- 
MITTEE, DECEMBER 7, 1967 
Chairman Patman, members of the Sub- 

committee on Economic Progress, Joint Eco- 

nomic Committee, it is an honor to be asked 
to appear before your Subcommittee today 
in connection with your hearings on mu- 
nicipal finance. I have never served as an 
elected or appointed city official. Therefore, 

I have not been directly involved in the 

processes attendant to the securing of com- 

munity funds. Nevertheless, as an economist 
and a twelve-year member of the Ohio Gen- 
eral Assembly, I am aware of many of the 
financial problems confronting our cities. 

I. SCOPE 

This morning I shall address my remarks 
specifically to the issue delineated by the 
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Chairman in his Statement of December 5, 
namely, “the difficulties experienced by small 
municipalities in marketing their bonds.“ 


II. BOND MARKETING PROBLEMS 


Finance officers of our nation’s smaller 
cities, in my opinion, face three distinct 
problems in their bond-placement efforts. 

First, they frequently are hampered by 
unrealistic legal restrictions. 

Second, they are at the mercy of a highly 
competitive money market. 

Third, their communities’ tax bases often 
bear no relationship to financial needs. Let 
me analyze each of these situations briefly. 


A. Unrealistio legal restrictions 


During the Depression of the 1930’s ten 
percent of municipal bonds outstanding— 
approximately $1.5 billion out of $15.0 bil- 
lion—were in default. As a result of this 
experience, many states imposed constitu- 
tional or statutory restrictions upon debt fi- 
nancing. Ohio residents, for example, adopted 
a constitutional amendment in the early 
thirties which limits to ten mills the total 
taxes which can be levied against real prop- 
erty (assessed valuation). Any additional mil- 
lage can be secured only through the vote 
of the electorate of a political subdivision, 
Additional taxes once approved, then are sub- 
jected to periodic renewals. 

This simply means that finance officers 
must spend a great deal of their time cam- 
paigning for passage of bond issues, Thus, in 
Ohio, as in other states, a city finance direc- 
tor, in addition to his fiscal capabilities, 
must possess the skill of a seasoned vote- 
getter. 

Many states, including Ohio, have estab- 
lished arbitrary debt ceilings (usually ex- 
pressed as a percentage of total assessed prop- 
erty valuation). When this limitation is 
reached, even the most politically consumate 
finance director is prohibited from exercis- 
ing his powers of persuasion. 

It is paradoxical that local officilals—those 
who are closest to the people—are burdened 
with fiscal sanctions which are not imposed 
upon federal functionaries operating in 
Washington literally hundreds, or thousands, 
of miles away. 

B. Highly competitive money market 

Robert E. Weintraub, in his recent publi- 
cation “Options for Meeting the Revenue 
Needs of City Governments,” estimates a 
revenue gap of $262 billion” during the next 
ten years.* Projected expenditures during this 
period are $1,025 billion, while current rev- 
vane sources are expected to yield $763 bil- 

on.“ 

Of the alternative methods of closing this 
“gap,” sale of securities seems the least at- 
tractive, especially to smaller communities. 
Small cities not only must compete for funds 
against private borrowers (corporations and 
consumers) but also against larger, better- 
rated municipalities. In order to attract in- 
vestors, therefore, less populous cities, many 
of which are not rated by Moody's or Stand- 
ard and Poor's usually must offer their bonds 
at substantially higher rates of interest. 

Under our profit system, a variation in 
corporate bond yields can be defended. 
However, it seems inequitable to the tax- 
payer of Coldwater, Ohio, to burden him 
with relatively higher interest costs merely 
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because he happened to reside in a small 
community. 
C. Lack of correlation between tar base 
and financial needs 


In 1962 over 90,000 local governmental 
units existed in the United States“ This 
proliferation of tax jurisdiction has distorted 
the correlaton between revenue producing 
capabilities and revenue needs. 

For example, the inheritance taxes col- 
lected each year by one wealthy Ohio suburb 
have enabled that community to enjoy the 
lowest property tax rate in the state. Another 
small town is blessed with the presence of a 
huge industrial plant whose property taxes 
proved more than enough funds to meet this 
city’s needs. 

By the same token, many other political 
subdivisions lack the high-yield base which 
factories or high-priced residences provide. 
The needs of the citizens residing in these 
areas, however, do not differ materially from 
those who live in high tax base communities. 
Each of us wants a good education for our 
children; reasonable protection of our person 
and property; paved streets; adequate sanita- 
tion and recreation facilities. Regrettably 
those whose residences are in “tax-poor” dis- 
tricts are penalized in two ways. First, the 
quality of governmental services which they 
receive is substandard. They have poorer 
schools, ineffective police and fire protection, 
inadequate sanitation and recreation fa- 
cilities. Second, in order to receive even this 
minimal level of service, they must bear a 
proportionately higher tax rate on their real 
property. This, in turn, creates a regressive 
tax structure. 

III. RECOMMENDATIONS 


What, if anything, can the federal govern- 
ment do to mitigate these municipal bond- 
financing problems? 

The first—constitutional and statutory 
legal restrictions—does not come within the 
purview of federal authorities. Hopefully, 
state officials will undertake (and are 
gradually doing so) the elimination or re- 
duction of the archaic limitations which 
needlessly handcap local finance directors in 
their bond-disposal efforts. 

As a nation, however, we are concerned 
about the need for a more equitable tax 
structure, equality of educational opportuni- 
ties, and adequate protection for all of our 
citizens. Thus, it is in the national interest, 
it seems to me, to produce an alternative 
revenue source which would reduce the de- 
pendence of American cities upon bond 
financing. 

The major objective of national policy in 
the area of local government should not be 
further federal assumption, or partial as- 
sumption, of certain responsibilities present- 
ly ascribed to our communities. Rather, the 
goals should be to strengthen local govern- 
ments so that they are capable of assuming 
the increased responsibilities which the pub- 
lic expects of them. One means of fulfilling 
this objective is through some type of fed- 
eral tax sharing program. 

A federal tax sharing plan would offer 
three positive advantages to our nation’s 
cities, 

First, it would reduce the dependence 
upon bond financing. Local tax payers, in 
smaller communities, especially, will be rela- 
tively less burdened with costs stemming 
from the payment of premium interest rates. 

Second, a portion of the total federal tax 
rebate could be distributed on a “need” 
basis, This would provide material assistance 
to those who, because they reside in low tax 
yield communities, receive poor quality serv- 
ices. 

Third, revenue-sharing could effectively 
broaden local tax bases by providing an in- 


s James A. Maxwell, Financing State and 
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centive to political subdivisions to establish 
and support certain services on an area-wide 
basis. 

Ultimate adoption of a federal tax sharing 
program, in my opinion, would strengthen 
both state and local governments so that 
they are better equipped to face the chal- 
lenges of our time. 

Mr, Chairman, I am pleased to be joined 
this morning by three distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the City of Dayton who are 
well versed in the intricacies of bond financ- 
ing. I am certain the Dayton Mayor Dave 
Hall, City Manager Graham Watt, and Fi- 
nance Director Winton Parent in their testi- 
mony will make a significant contribution to 
your study. 


NO FARM HOPE IN CONGRESSS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ZwacH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, this week I 
received a copy of an editorial written by 
Mr. O. B. Augustson, Willmar Daily 
Times, with his sage and seasoned ob- 
servations of the agricultural situation. 
His comments deserve a thorough study 
as Mr. Augustson speaks with a great 
deal of sincerity coming from one of the 
most diversified agribusiness cities in the 
Sixth Congressional District. He has a 
deep conviction that our countryside 
needs to be built up for the good of 
the Nation, but he also very accurately 
points out that the base for present and 
future hopes is to help the primary in- 
dustry—that of farming. 

After pointing out that this adminis- 
tration is spouting lipservice without 
concrete action, he resigns himself to 
the plain fact that farmers must take 
a stronger action themselves, not in Con- 
gress or in the political routes—in the 
marketplace. 

I believe this editorial comes the clos- 
est to putting into clear perspective, the 
attitude of the farmers today on this 
befuddled, directionless administration 
farm program. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

No FARM HOPE IN CONGRESS 
(By O. B. Augustson) 

To all who are concerned about the farm 
situation and those should be not only 
farmers but all of us who live in rural towns 
where the farm dollar is so mighty im- 
portant—we recommend the reading of the 
special article found in this issue of The 
Tribune entitled Farm Legislation in the 
Congress Viewed Hopeless.” 

Guess Mr. Hendrickson put his finger 
squarely on the situation. Much better than 
the Secretary of Agriculture who came into 
this farm state of his and spoke recently. 
He painted idle hopes, promises but the per- 
formance of the past has been nil. Rep- 
resenting an administration that is not for 
the farmer and that starts with the White 
House. Meanwhile the number of farmers in 
the country have been cut in half and more 
of the devastation is coming. 700,000 farms 
forced out of business since Freeman became 
secretary. Enough discouragement to make 
@ secretary of agriculture from a farm state 
resign and quit in disgust as a protest. 

The Department of Agriculture also sends 
out silly talk about more research.“ That's 
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just idle hogwash. Farmers don’t need more 
research—they need fair prices for the work 
they do like all other industry. The same 
department has issued a book called “Out- 
doors U.S.” where the farm problem is 
treated like a recreational area. That's also 
by-passing the real issue. We are not inter- 
ested in making rural America a play- 
ground—we want to preserve the rural 
America of family farms, thriving farm 
villages and towns that have been the back- 
bone of this nation. That statement will 
stand the test of any intelligence. 

Meanwhile the gulf between the farmer 
and the consumer is widening while proces- 
sors sit in the saddle and skim off the cream 
from the most important industry in the 
land—that of food production, 

As a resident of a rural city we see our 
main industry go begging. That on one hand. 
Then for a rural city to have a better econ- 
omy we scramble for more industry, factories 
and such, to replace lost farm patronage. 
Well as far as we are concerned—we would 
rather retain the one big prosperous farm 
industry which alone in Kandiyohi County 
is around thirty million dollars a year than 
a whole town full of smokestacks. 

What's the answer? It is now plain—a 
fight at the market place. Farmers demand- 
ing their price or not selling, Like other in- 
dustry. Can come if a national farm board 
is established like labor has, this being pro- 
posed by Thatcher of the GTA. It would of 
course need the 100% support of all farm 
organizations. But even then, knowing the 
atmosphere at Washington and in the Con- 
gress hopes for even such legislation are 
dim. You perhaps can wait for that until 
“something” freezes over. Then the only re- 
course is the militant action of the NFO if 
enough farmers have both the vision and 
the guts to rock the market by firm and 
united action. This administration is con- 
ducting many wars—war on the yellow race, 
war on poverty and the like—but no war in 
behalf of an underpaid basic farm industry. 
No, it caters to the big city vote and the 
consumers of those big cities to give them 
cheap food at the expense of the food pro- 
ducers. Nothing for the farmers of the nation 
who have always subsidized the high stand- 
ard of the American people. The die is cast 
and it is quite clear that the battle for the 
survival of rural America is at the market 
place. 


LET’S DEMONSTRATE FOR THE 
FARMER 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ZwacH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Joseph 
L. Knutson, president of Concordia Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minn., and a highly re- 
spected religious and educational leader, 
provides some pertinent remarks on the 
problems besetting our country in a re- 
cent issue of the Lutheran Standard, and 
reprinted in Farm Tempo, U.S.A. 

Dr. Knutson speaks fervently about 
the plight of the American farmer and 
contrasts their positions with that of 
other special interest groups in our Na- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

Ler’s DEMONSTRATE FOR THE FARMER 


This spring I attended three district con- 
ventions of The American Lutheran Church. 
They ran pretty much true to form. What- 


urbanization of life, automation and the 
laboring man, poverty, education, and every- 
thing else in a good soctology textbook. 
When these subjects are dealt with in the 
light of God’s revelation tn Christ, this is as 
tt should be. Too often, though, there is too 
much sociology and not enough Gospel. 


agency dealing 

of rural life, but in the new Luther- 
an Council of the United States of America 
it has become “The Department of Church 
and Community Planning.” 

Prom 1921 to 1940, almost 20 years, rural 
America suffered severe economic blight. The 
farmer knew depression long before 1929. 
Ever since the end of the Korean conflict the 
economic position of the farmer has de- 
teriorated. Now, in 1967, the farmer is worse 
off, parity-wise, than at any time save in the 
depth of the depression—way down to 74%. 

We promote a fair deal for the Negro, a new 
day for the Indian, more security for the 
laboring man, better salaries for teachers, 
low-cost housing for the urban dwellers, and 
crusades for nearly everybody but the farmer. 

The economists always pointed to our huge 
surpluses in wheat, feed grains, and dairy 
products as a price depressant. When the 
surpluses disappeared, prices were expected 
to rise. Then, because of the clamor of city 
people against high food prices, the govern- 
ment opened the import gates and flooded the 
markets, 

Farm subsidies have been criticized, but 
how many of us when we sit down to eat 
realize that the farmer through his sweat and 
meager income is actually subsidizing our 
daily bread? We Americans spend only 18 
cents of our pay dollar for food, less than 
any place in the world. 

A few months ago, when housewives 
picketed the food markets because of rising 
prices, where was the support for the farmer 
from church people, students, and social 
workers? If we are concerned about inequal- 
ity and some people being second-class citi- 
sens, there should have been demonstrations 
and marches for the most underprivileged 
vocational group in America. If we believe, 
as the Apostle Paul says, that we should do 
good to all men, and especially to those who 
are of the household of faith.” The Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church should have been 
marching for the farmer. Farmers are still 
the biggest single vocational group in the 
ALC, even though they are now only 5% of 
the American population. 

In an address at Moorhead shortly after 
the Cuban missile crisis, the then Senator 
Hubert Humphrey credited the farmer and 
American agriculture as the one deterrent 
that kept Khrushchev from pushing the 
button that would have sent a nuclear holo- 
caust to the cities of our eastern seaboard. 
He did not dare to push the button because 
Russia did not have the food to fight a war. 
It is also true that America’s abundance of 
food is our prime diplomatic pacifier and tool. 

Inability to make a decent living is driving 
farmers off the land by the millions. It is 
hastening the demise of the family farm. 
Those still on the land put up with living 
conditions far below that of their city 
counterparts. 

What can The American Lutheran Church 
do to help the farmer? (1) We can recognize 
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his plight and be sympathetic. (2) We can 
be grateful for what the farmer has done for 
America and for us personally. (3) We can 
pray that God will improve the condition of 
the farmer. (4) At our church conventions 
we can talk about the plight of the farmer 
as we concern ourselves with sex, civil rights, 
and everything else on the sociological scene. 
(5) We can defend the farmer and plead for 
a fair deal for him among our fellow citi- 
zens. (6) We can put pressure on our presi- 
dent and congressmen to protect the farm- 
er’s market and not to use food as a bait 
to pull in the vote of our heavily urban pop- 
ulation. (7) We can help the farmer orga- 
nize to control and protect his market so 
that he too can live with some degree of 
security and dignity. 

After all there would have been no civil 
rights movement if groups other than Ne- 
groes had not organized and manned ft. 

If we are sincere as a church in praying 
for daily bread, I do not know how we dare 
forget the farmer any longer. If you and I 
as church people are concerned about in- 
equality and second-class citizens, we ought 
to demonstrate for the farmer. 


PROBLEMS FACED BY OUR DOMES- 
TIC CATTLE INDUSTRY AND THE 
MIDWEST FEED GRAIN PRO- 
DUCER 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Kyt] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the American 
Cattle Producer, the National Beef News 
magazine, for December 1967, includes 
at least four items which point up prob- 
lems faced by our domestic cattle indus- 
try and the midwest feed grain producer. 
The articles concerning beef production 
again demonstrate two factors: Our do- 
mestic market prices on livestock are too 
low in comparison with production costs; 
and, the effect of imported meat cannot 
be dismissed with a trite condemnation 
of “protectionism.” 

Fresh, frozen, and chilled meat im- 
ports were down 2 percent in September, 
for a total of 89.7 million pounds, but the 
January-to-September total is 6 percent 
above the previous period in 1966. This 
does not inelude imported canned beef, 
and other prepared or preserved meats 
which total has been substantially 
higher. 

The four items follow: 

AUSTRALIA Looks To DOUBLING BEEF SUPPLY 

Australis is set to stage its Fifth World 
Hereford Conference in a month-long ob- 
servance next April. 

The Sydney Royal Baster Show takes place 
between April 5 and 16, which is annually 
attended by more than a million people. 
Some 33,00 entries are judged. 
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With Americans moving into the Australia 
livestock production picture so heavily, the 
question arises where will they market the 
added millions of animals? 


AUSTRALIAN BELIEVES U.S. CaTTLEMAN 
“VANISHING RACE” 

Under the title of “American Cattleman, A 
Vanishing Race,” 
the 
says “at the rate things are going, 
be too costly to produce (in America) and it 
will be much more sensible to import it from 
countries like Australia.” 

On that premise the article, written by 
Prank H. Johnston, the writer then blames 
the chain stores and high labor costs for 
much of the U.S. beef producers problems. 

The pitch, of course, is that Australia can 
produce lean beef much more cheaply and 
that logically the American consumer should 
be supplied from this source. 

Johnston points out that “since 1950 the 
American cattleman’s cost of production has 
increased about 75 percent while fat cattle 
prices are still pretty much as they were 


Then, he says, “so serious does the cattle- 
man’s plight appear that some authorities 
envisage beef being designated a national 
utility ... a disturbing thought seeing that 
the cattleman has long regarded himself as 
the last of America’s free men.” 

Johnston also includes the farmer in the 
category of “vanishing race“ by stating 
“farming as a way of life is no longer profit- 
able for the family man.” 


U.S. Propucers Forcep To COMPETE WITH 
THIS 


Liye cattle prices in Argentina moved to 
record highs in mid-October, but were ex- 
pected to lower in late November. Reason for 
the top prices was due to transportation 
problems of getting cattle to market, and be- 
cause of heavy rains. 

Purchases by export packinghouses have 
been minimal, necessitating postponement 
of many commitments. 

Producers are taking advantage of im- 
proved forage conditions brought on by the 
recent rains after drought had prevailed 
since mid-year. 

Price for chiller-type steers were ranging 
between 70 and 80 pesos per kilogram (9 and 
10 cents per lb.), at one point reaching 13 
cents per lb. This com with an average 
of 62 pesos (8 cents) during the first 6 
months of the year. 

Shipments to the United Kingdom have 
been cut back most notably, although ex- 
porters are also having some difficulties meet- 
ing their quota shipments to Spain. Not only 
refrigerated beef, but also processed items 
like corned beef, are affected. 


Womo Corn Supriy Hien, HURTING U.S. 
SURPLUS 

Excess corn productton in the United States 
occurred on top of higher world feed produc- 
tion, probably cutting any possibility of ex- 
ports to relieve the domestic situation. 

Both Argentina and South Africa harvested 
bumper corn crops last spring, so they have 
corn to sell In competition with U.S. corn. 
As of July 1, stocks of corn in the Argentine 
were estimated at around 190 million bush- 
els—slightly less than a year before but 40 
percent more than the 5-year 1961-65 aver- 
age. South Africa is expected to have more 
than 100 million bushels for export this year, 
about four times as much as in recent years. 

Europe has good feed crops this year. The 
total production of barley in West European 
countries is estimated at 1,580 million bush- 
els—up 7 percent from 1966. The production 
of oats and corn also may be larger than last 
year; and with the big wheat crops, more 
wheat may be used for livestock feed this 
year. 
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“GOD IS NOT DEAD”’—TRY NIMH— 
A CRITIQUE ON STATE-FEDERAL 
RELATIONS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Hatt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, herewith a 
speech made by the director of the divi- 
sion of mental health in the Georgia De- 
partment of Public Health, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Addison M. Duval is a well-qualified 
physician to whom I first reported in my 
rotating internship at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital in the early 1930’s. He has always 
been a great preceptor, instructor, and 
close personal friend. After completing 
_ over 32 years in the Federal service and 

retiring from the position of assistant 
superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, he has directed the mental health 
program in my home State of Missouri 
and is now doing some in the “Peach” 
State of Georgia. He is a fellow of the 
American Psychiatric Association and 
the American College of Physicians. He 
has been a great administrator as well as 
superb physician and psychiatrist. 

For all of these reasons it is timely and 
worth while for all to study at his feet, 
from the “user’s point of vi 

This paper was delivered before the 
American Public Health Association in 
Miami Beach, Fla., in October of this 
year, and its constructive suggestion con- 
cerning the National Institute of Mental 
Health applies professionally, as well as 
we members recognize the need for im- 
proving the efficiency and economy 
thereof. The title is staggering, but in- 
tention gaining, and the contents are 
truly food for thought and a must for 
implementation. It is stimulating to 
know that from the inner circles—Dr. 
Duval has just completed a long term on 
the Council of the American Psychiatric 
Association—he takes time to be objec- 
tive and constructive, and actually sug- 
gests what many of us have known for 
some time about a “sacred cow.” The 
essay follows: 

Gop Is Nor Deap—Try NIMH—A CRITIQUE on 
STATE-FEDERAL RELATIONS 
(By Addison M. Duval, MD. F.AP.A., 

F. A. C. P., director, Division of Mental 

Health, Georgia Department of Public 

Health, Atlanta, Ga.) 

Last year, before a Special Session of this 
Association at its 94th Annual Meeting, Dr. 
Eugene Hargrove, Commissioner of Mental 
Health in North Carolina—in his quiet re- 
spectful manner—presented several very im- 
portant criticisms of Federal regulations 
which deal with developing community men- 
tal health programs. These specific criticisms 
included (1) unimaginative and provincial 
thinking, (2) services that are insular and 
emphasize a program which can be developed 
in very few atypical American cities and has 
little relationship to programs in small urban 
or rural areas, (3) the guide lines make no 
allowance for the differences in individual 
community mores or in patterns of service, 
and (4) the “all or none” policy which per- 
mits no variation from the rigid requirement 
of five essential services from the start of the 


program, 
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In Georgia, we too have complained about 
the rigidity of the regulations as a as the 
rigidity of those the regula- 
tions—but to no avail, In my judgment, this 
situation needs the combined attention of all 
the affected states. By standing together, we 
may develop enough strength to force a 
change for the better. When invited to 
speak at this meeting and discuss Georgia- 
Federal relations in a very direct and blunt 
fashion, I was glad to accept in the hope I 
might assist in calling attention to some of 
the failures and errors being made in Wash- 
ington. Some of these are crucially damaging 
to our state programs and in my opinion they 
could be readily corrected if Federal motiva- 
tion was just present. 

On the long chance of obtaining a bene- 
ficial shock effect, I decided to use a provoca- 
tive title for these remarks, “God Is Not Dead. 
Try N. I. MH. !“ The more I thought about this 
title, however, the more accurate and realis- 
tic it seemed to be as an indicator of the 
Messianic attitude of NIMH toward the in- 
dividual state. Where this attitude originates 
or why, I have not been able to determine ac- 
curately. Other Federal departments are said 
to have similar attitudes toward state oper- 
ations. Of this, I have no personal knowledge. 
As a Federal employee in Washington for 
thirty years, I accepted the Federal line“ 
that the Federal mental health professionals 
were more competent and knowledgeable 
than those in State employment and knew 
best what was good for the States. I, no 
longer, believe that! But this attitude per- 
sists in Washington as I will attempt to il- 
lustrate in the following examples of what 
has happened in Georgia. I have no desire or 
intention of “trying” the case of Georgia 
versus the National Institute of Mental 
Health in this presentation, however, you will 
recognize that I must give enough evidence 
to try and convince you and other interested 
readers of the truth of my allegations if any 
help is to come in correcting the situation, 

In the midst of our struggle to develop 
comprehensive community mental health 
programs in Georgia, I wrote to the Director 
of the National Institute of Mental Health 
under date of February 1, 1966, in part as 
follows: 

During the past seven or eight years, 
Georgia has been slowly and gradually 
moving towards the establishment of com- 
munity mental health programs. At the pres- 
ent time, we have some mental health 
services provided in eighteen (18) different 
geographic locations in the State. Histori- 
cally, these programs have been developed 
on a step-by-step method as staff and money 
could be made available. It is generally 
agreed by mental health professionals in the 
State that the step-by-step method is the 
only practical way to proceed with future 
programs, Some of our eighteen community 
programs have only a weak beginning toward 
providing an adequate amount of services 
which meets only a small portion of the need, 
while other programs provide at least four 
of the five essential services as described in 
Federal legislation. . . As we carefully study 
Federal regulations concerning the Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers Act of 1963, Title 
2, Public Law 88-164, and the proposed Fed- 
eral Regulations Sub-Part D, Part 54, Title 
42, Public Law 89-105, we have encountered 
three major problems and we would very 
much appreciate your cooperative assistance 
in finding possible solutions.” 

PROBLEM ONE 

“While we realize that Public Law 89— 
105, . . . indicates that Federal funds may 
be made available ‘for the initial operation 
of new community mental health centers or 
of new services in community mental health 
centers’, it is our belief that the Harris 
Committee did not intend so limited and 
restrictive a definition of ‘new centers or 
new services in centers’ as the regulations 
provide. 
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“To support this view I would like to refer 
you to page 7, paragraph 1 of Report 248 to 
the House of Representatives by the Harris 
Committee relating to the Community Men- 
tal Health Centers Act as follows: 

“In this connection, the committee has 
also been mindful of the situation of those 
few communities which have been able to 
establish most or all of the essential elements 
of community mental health services. Under 
the present bill such communities would not 
be penalized for the leadership they have 
shown. While they would not be eligible for 
assistance toward the cost of existing serv- 
ices, they would be eligible for grants toward 
meeting the cost of new and additional serv- 
ices necessary to achieve the goal of truly 
comprehensive mental health care. They 
would be eligible for Federal funds to assist 
them in maintaining their position of leader- 
ship.’ 

“It is our hope that with the above report 
in mind, you may feel justified in considering 
the ‘additional services’ mentioned above as 
including the expansion in quality and quan- 
tity of weak and inadequate existing services. 
Such a liberalization of interpretation would 
be enormously helpful to Georgia. Federal 
funds so provided would not reduce or re- 
place any t state or local funds being 
used for mental health purposes.” 


PROBLEM TWO 


“The proposed regulations concerning Sub- 
Chapter D, Part 54, Title 42, Public Law 89— 
105 seems to us to clearly prohibit the use 
of Federal funds for mental health programs 
unless all five essential elements of service 
are provided from the beginning of use of 
such funds, Such arrangement would be very 
detrimental to program 1 in 


“As we have previously said, the best meth- 
od for program development in Georgia has 
been the step-by-step method and we believe 
it advisable to continue this method. It fits 
the individual program needs with regard to 
both manpower and supporting funds and 
also to the communities’ program develop- 
ment capacity. We do not object in any way 
to the concept of comprehensive community 
mental health programs as described in Fed- 
eral legislation. In fact we heartily support 
the concept. We do object to the idea of an 
‘all or none’ arrangement where no Federal 
funds are provided unless all five essential 
elements of service are present.” 

“We would like to suggest that the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare is 
permitted under Public Law 89-105 to exer- 
cise his personal judgment concerning the 
number of essential elements which he will 
require in one program for that program to 
be eligible for Federal funds. This seems to 
us to be indicated in Section 221.(2) of 
Public Law 89-105 as follows: 

The services to be provided by the cen- 
ter, alone or in conjunction with other facil- 
ities owned or operated by the applicant or 
affiliated or associated with the applicant, 
will be part of a program providing, prin- 
cipally for persons residing in a particular 
community or communities in or near which 
such center is situated, at least those essen- 
tial elements of comprehensive mental 
health services which are prescribed by the 
Secretary.“ 

In his reply, dated February 21, 1966, the 
Director indicated his dissent to my inter- 
pretation of the House Report and ruled 
out any Federal support for “. simple 
expansion in volume of existing services“. 
This decision was a body blow to our hopes 
for program expansion. 

With regard to the second problem, that of 
the “all or none” concept, the Director indi- 
cated that to require less than the five 
essential services from the beginning of a 
program “would be inconsistent with the 
intent of the Congress...” 


eral funds under these Acts“ (P.L. 88-164 
and P.L. 89-105) “are available to bring into 
operation any or all of these services which 
have not yet been established m a com- 


This last statement was to come back and 
haunt us when we later applied for our first 
initial staffing grant where Federal funds 
were in fact denied for this specific purpose. 
The Director concluded his letter by saying, 
in part: 

“fo conclude, it seems clear to me that 
Georgia should be able to use the Federal 
funds now available for community mental 
health centers just as other States in the 
Nation will use them.” 

This prediction by the Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health later proved 


AppHicati 
to promise the full implementation and de- 
velopment of all five essential services when 
construction was and the pro- 
gram started. Whether, in fact, each com- 
munity can meet its commitment remains to 
be seen. I am not sure what would happen 
in the event that it cannot. I think it would 
have been a much sounder plan to have 
to deliver these essential services 
on a step-by-step method where we could 
be really sure we could deliver our promises. 
In my opinion, the regulattons—and if nec- 
essary the Law—should be changed to per- 
mit both (1) a step-by-step program devel- 
opment and (2) the participation of Federal 
funds in the expansion of existing elements 
of service. In some instances this expansion 
may be more important than the develop- 
ment of a new service. 

My second illustration of rigidity of atti- 
tude on the part of NIMH staff deals with 
the first application for staffing grant funds 
submitted by a rural Georgia community 
which occurred in 1966. The catchment area 
of this community included approximately 
155,000 persons. No community mental health 
program was in existence—either in whole 
or in part—so this was an entirely new pro- 
gram. With the “all or none” requirement in 
mind for the five essential services as previ- 
ously referred to herein, this community de- 
veloped a plan wherein all five essential 
services would be provided but by reason of 
limited capability of recruitment of adequate 
staff for the total catchment area popula- 
tion and the lack of capability to raise local 
matching funds for an adequate program, the 
application sent forward to the National 
Institute of Mental Health really represented 
a first or beginning phase of program devel- 
opment within the capability of the com- 
munity to participate, but with the hope of 
expansion of all five services as time went 
by. We knew that the program was inade- 
quate to meet all the needs of the 155,000 
people in the catchment area but we wanted 
to test the alleged flexibility of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, or, said another 
way, we were still testing the rigidity of the 
Institute. 

As you might anticipate, our grant appli- 
cation for financial support was rejected by 
the Review Staff at N.I.M.H. with these words 
“it seemed to them that it would be almost 
impossible for two full-time persons and ad- 
ditional part-time staff to offer the basic 
elements of comprehensive services or con- 
tinuity of care to the approximately 155,000 
persons in the catchment area.” We couldn't 
help but smile at such a pontifical explana- 
tion. Then followed the suggestion that “it 
may de expeditious to start a program on a 
smaller scale, engendering strong interest In 
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the community before moving into a more 
Therefore, we wonder 


your program now 
im the space which is now available, with the 
alm in mind to apply later for construction 
and staffing funds to provide all the basic 
elements of a comprehensive service.” 

One can only wonder whether if we had 
developed a community program for Troup 
County with State funds and later applied 
for construction and initial staffing funds 
from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
we might have then been given the decision 
that “such funds cannot be used for expan- 
ston of existing services”, to which I have 
previously referred. 

Following the disa of the Troup 
County application for initial staffing funds, 
I tried writing directly to an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare who had offered to us 
his personal assistance in our problem, We 
pointed out to him our belief that the Troup 
County application in fact did provide for 
all the Federally required services even 
though on a drastically limited basis. We 
indicated that in our opinion this lack of 
adequacy “does not have adequate basis 
under law or regulations to serve as a valid 
reason for rejection of this application.” 

‘We said further: 

“This problem again demonstrates the 
posttion we have held throughout our dis- 
cussion that in order for communities to 
take advantage of grant programs, they must 
be permitted to start with Initial small steps 
in program development provided these are 
realistic and Intended to lead to additional 
larger steps within a reasonable time.” 

In a three page letter rejecting our appeal, 
the Assistant Secretary said in part, “While 
we are fully cognizant that small progressive 
steps are a sound mode of program develop- 
ment, the National Centers program is de- 
signed to assist communities in making sub- 
stantive initial steps forward.” 

To me the only interpretation possible is 
that any community incapable of 
a “substantive initial step“ (whatever that 
is) gets no help at all from Washington. 

In his letter the Secretary also stated that 
the National Institute of Mental Health had 
recently established a Section within its 
Technical Programs Assistance Branch which 
is to be a focus for developing mental health 
services in rural areas and that efforts would 
be made to encourage development of in- 
novative approaches according to the partic- 
ular characteristics, needs and resources of 
the areas involved. This proposal gave us 
new hope, so I wrote to the Director of the 
Institute requesting that the Troup County 
application be referred to this new Section 
for further study and evaluation, and I again 
expressed the hope that this Section would 
be able to find some special and more flexible 
method of providing assistance to rural com- 
munities. The Institute Director replied that 
this was an excellent suggestion but I have 
heard nothing further about the matter since 
that day in October, 1966. 

I could give additional detailed Mlustra- 
tions of Federal power in decision making 
with regard to such local questions as the 
location of fountains in patient 
wards and criticism of local modalities of 
treatment not presently in the good graces 
of N.I.M.H., but I will not burden you further. 
You have heard enough to see that Washing- 
ton plays the tune and the State and counties 
dance the jig! 

Even in the face of our urgent requests 
for flexibility and understanding of our prob- 
lems I can detect no softening on the part 
of the Director of the National Institute of 
Mental Health or any desire to give us relief 
from these rigid requirements—a continua- 
tion of which will surely be detrimental to 
state mental health program development. 
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You and I know that the centers yet to be 
developed will be much more difficult than 
the first few! 

However, I think it fair to say that the In- 
stitute Director ts not the only one respon- 
sible for the continuance of too much cen- 
tralized power in the Federal Government. 
No specific effort toward this sit- 
uation can be found in the actions of other 
Officials in the Public Health Service or in 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. There may be a ray of hope in the 
new Federal program known as “Partnership 
in Health“ the name of the program to de- 
velop Comprehensive Community Health 
Services. we hear rumors from Wash- 
ington that authority for decision making in 
this program will be transferred to the 
Regional Offices. Would it be sol For we 
have had excellent understanding, coop- 
eration and support from the Regional Office 
staff. But these ideas seem to die 
and never see the light of day. I suspect no 
shift of power and authority to the states 
will ever come until we mobilize the interest 
and assistance of our Senators and Congress- 
men to enact the necessary legislation to that 
end. Then and then only might we truly say 
“The Power God in Washington is dead. Let's 
get on with the job yet to be done!” Until 


In conclusion, I am 
add my voice to that of Dr. Hargrove and 
others in objecting to the centralization of 
authority for decision making in Washington 
rather than fn the states where the people 
live who are to serve and to be served. 
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STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHADEBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
appalled at the news that this Govern- 
ment refuses to take legal action against 
Stokely Carmichael. I am convinced the 
decision not to do so is political. 

If this is the case, and I am convinced 
that it is, the Attorney General of the 
United States and officials of the Depart- 
ment of State who participated in the 
. 0 are guilty of malfeasance in of- 

ce. 

Anxiety over the Negro vote should 
in no way imperil the proper execution 
of the laws of the United States. And 
any deciston not to prosecute Carmichael 
because of this anxiety is a backhanded 
slap at the decent Negroes in the Nation 
who have no use for the likes of Car- 
michael. The public excuse given by these 
top administration officials in refusing to 
bring Carmichael to heel is that another 
law is needed. This is political baloney. 

Title 18, section 2388(a) of the Crimi- 
nal Code states: 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, 
willfully causes or attempts to cause in- 
subordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal 
of duty in the military or naval forces of 
the United States, or willfully obstructs the 
recruiting or enlistment service of the United 
States, to the injury of the service or the 
United States, or attempts to do so shall be 
fined no more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than twenty years or both. 
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In addition, Mr. Speaker, title 50, sec- 
tion 462 (a) of the Criminal Code, pro- 
vides that: 

Any member of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem or any other person—who knowingly 
counsels, aids, or abets another to refuse or 
evade registration or service in the armed 
forces or any of the requirements of this 
title—shall, upon conviction in any district 
court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction, be punished by imprisonment 
for not more than 5 years or a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or both, 


I might point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
the provisions of section 2388(a) relat- 
ing to the emergency status of the U.S. 
Government have not been repealed or 
terminated; so in effect, these wartime 
emergency provisions would be appli- 
cable in the Carmichael case. There is 
ample precedent for taking Carmichael 
to court. The Criminal Code is replete 
with provisions against those who incite, 
assist or engage in rebellion against the 
authorty of the United States or the laws 
thereof, or gives aid and comfort there- 
to. 


Carmichael is guilty of the most sor- 
did kind of inflammatory statements. He 
has a warped idea of patriotism, laced 
with racial and political bias and en- 
gages in the crudest kinds of unpatriotic 
and illegal statements. 

His return to the United States is not 
a signal for our legal authorities to 
weasel out of their duty. It is a time for 
them to stand up and protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. Taking Car- 
michael before the bar of justice, where 
he belongs, is their duty. Let them per- 
form it. 


DE GAULLE AND THE DOLLAR 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BusH] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, from 1945 to 
1966 the United States has supplied 
France with foreign assistance totaling 
$4,142,000,000. Today France has a re- 
serve of $5,744,000,000 and an excellent 
position in regard to the balance of pay- 
ments. All this would not have been pos- 
sible without U.S. help. 

Now, she is attacking our dollar with 
the purpose of destroying the financial 
position of the dollar in the world com- 
munity. It is done only to satisfy the ego 
of Mr. de Gaulle and I do not believe that 
this is the feeling of the French people. 

Many have said that we should force 
France to pay her World War I and II 
debts—let us be realistic, there is no way 
we can force her to do so. 

But, I do think that this country 
should review its future commitments to 
France very carefully. 

I also think that every American should 
resent Mr. de Gaulle’s behavior and 
should give our Government every co- 
operation to nullify the effects of this 
attack. 

We must face the facts the skepticism 
about the strength of the dollar would 
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not be present if it were not for the 
tremendous size of the deficit. The peo- 
ple who have a call on our gold are 
asking, “Will the United States of Amer- 
ica continue the high deficits or will they 
make an effort to reduce them?” 

The only way the dollar can be harmed 
is by irresponsibility on the part of this 
country. The Government has been going 
its merry spending way far too long. It 
must be stopped, If the American people 
will face the fact that we cannot con- 
tinue to live in a guns and butter econ- 
omy—that cuts must be made—that sac- 
rifices will probably have to be asked— 
then, Mr. de Gaulle’s attack will ironi- 
cally have been of great benefit to the 
United States. 


GOING INTO BUSINESS THE RIGHT 
WAY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks I have 
called to the attention of the House the 
struggle in our country aimed at en- 
couraging and helping the Negro to be- 
come an entrepreneur and go into busi- 
ness for himself. 

An organization that has devoted ef- 
fort and brought leadership in this area 
is the Interracial Council for Business 
Opportunity. For the information of my 
colleagues, I include as pazt of my re- 
marks a recent article from the Chicago 
Sun-Times describing the operation of 
the ICBO: 

Gora INTO BUSINESS THE RIGHT War 

(By Tom Brooks) 

Peter and Mildred LeMonier, a young Long 
Island couple, dreamed for years of owning 
their own business. Working first for an 
airline catering service and then as an in- 
surance salesman, Peter and his wife, who 
worked before and after their two children 
were born, scrimped and saved. 

“We finally had enough to begin looking 
around,” LeMonier recently recalled. “We 
thought about buying a delicatessen in our 
area but the owner didn't want to sell to 
Negroes.” 

“But we didn’t let that stop us,” his wife 
quickly added. 

The LeMoniers, however, also found it dif- 
ficult to arrange for a loan to supply the ad- 
ditional capital they would need to get a 
a solid start in business. And, too, they began 
to feel their lack of prior business experience 
or business education. 

“We'd never been in business before,” Le- 
Monier explained. “We didn’t even know 
how to talk to other business people.” 

Moreover, the white business community 
did not know how to talk to the LeMonters. 
It could not offer any practical advice that 
would help them overcome the obstacles they 
confronted as Negroes. As for the Negro busi- 
ness community, it is too small and scat- 
tered to be of assistance to struggling, would- 
be entrepreneurs. 

“We were pretty desperate,“ LeMonier said, 
“when a friend suggested we get in touch 
with ICBO.” 

What the LeMoniers got when they ap- 
pealed to the Interracial Council for Busi- 
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ness Opportunity for help was the kind of 
consultation and advice that giant corpora- 
tions pay very good money indeed to get. The 
ICBO was formed in 1963 by the American 
Jewish Congress and the Urban League, with 
an initial grant of $25,000 from the Rockefel- 
ler Brothers Fund, to help minority group 
members strengthen an existing business or 
organize a new one, In 1965, a $300,000 Ford 
Foundation grant enabled ICBO to go na- 
tional. Today, with offices in New York City, 
Newark, Washington, D.C., and Los Angeles 
and with prospects in New Orleans, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and San Francisco, ICBO con- 
sultants offer free the practical assistance 
that can often help turn the thought of go- 
ing into business from an idea into an ac- 
complished fact, or change a struggling busi- 
ness into a thriving one, 

To help the LeMoniers translate their 
dream into reality, ICBO assigned Samuel 
Sadin, a certified public accountant and 
president of Seaway Lumber Sales Corpora- 
tion, as a consultant to the LeMoniers. 

“They wanted to go into the food business,” 
says Sadin, “but they were not sure exactly 
what they wanted—a Chicken Delight fran- 
chise, a sandwich shop or a supermarket.” 
As a result of several intensive discussions 
with Sadin, the LeMoniers decided on a gro- 
cery business, While they scouted for a good 
location, Peter and his wife attended a 16 
week course in supermarket management at 
the State Agricultural College in Farming- 
dale, Long Island. 

“We helped with general business advice," 
Sadin says, “and the Progressive Grocers’ Al- 
liance came in with additional technical as- 
sistance.” 

The LeMoniers finally decided to rent space 
in a small suburban shopping center in Lake- 
view, Long Island, just outside of Rockville 
Center. Sadin and the LeMoniers developed 
figures and the prospectus for a successful 
$12,000 loan from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. The LeMoniers“ PGA Super- 
market opened on September 30, 1965, In 
short order, they had three employees and 
plans for future expansion. 

“The Negro small businessman,” says Har- 
vey C. Russell, ICBO co-chairman and a 
vice-president of Pepsi-Cola Company, has 
all the problems of small business in gen- 
eral and many more. He rarely has any train- 
ing in business management or any business 
background from which to draw. Those who 
do go into business for themselves often do 
not have the resources to meet financial 
crisis and, more important, do not have as 
ready access to sources of credit guidance 
and financial management counseling as do 
their white counterparts.” 

Blunt-speaking William R. Hudgins, presi- 
dent of Harlem's Freedom National Bank, 
puts the problems of the Negro in business 
this way: The Negro businessman has found 
it difficult to compete equally because of his 
color, and he struggles for survival. He finds 
it hard to get loans. He finds it hard to get 
supplier credit. As a Negro businessman my- 
self, I can tell you that Negro businessmen 
generally have not been able to draw on the 
services of United States business on the 
same terms as everybody else.” 

Frequent bankruptcies and business fail- 
ures, as a result, have marred the Negro busi- 
ness record. Capital flows out of the Negro 
community rather than into it, despite the 
tremendous growth in Negro purchasing 
power from 63.5 billion a year in 1940 to $32 
billion today. Only 3.2 per cent of all Negro 
workers are self-employed or managers as 
compared to 11.5 per cent for white workers. 
Negro parents tend to discourage their chil- 
dren from pursuing business careers, prefer- 
ring the security of the professions and civil 
service. Only 18 per cent of the retail busi- 
nesses in Harlem are Negro-owned. In the 
entire city of New York, with a Negro popu- 
lation of 1.3 million, only about a dozen 
Negro-owned businesses employ ten or more 
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people. Nationally, the business picture isn’t 
much brighter with only 100,000 businessmen 
within a total Negro community of more 
than 24 million. 

The ICBO, says co-chairman Russell, 18 
an effort by private industry to cope with 
this critical problem and to encourage 
change of the unnatural pattern of white 
economic dominance in the Negro commu- 
nity.” 

Co-chairman Rodman C. Rockefeller, a vice- 
president of the International Basic Economy 
Corporation, points out that ICBO also “en- 
ables white businessmen to do something in 
addition to just contributing financially to 
the civil rights movement.” IBM, for example, 
loaned one of its executives, Carter F. Hen- 
derson, to ICBO for seven months, paying his 
salary all the while he worked to set up ICBO 
as a going operation. Pepsi-Cola loaned, on 
similar terms, its manager of special markets, 
Charles Dryden, for two months when ICBO 
suddenly became short-staffed. “Many busi- 
nessmen,“ Rockefeller added, “have been sit- 
ting on their hands, wondering how to par- 
ticipate. Now they are pitching in by doing 
what comes naturally—promoting good busi- 
ness.” 

But promoting good business is not always 
easy, especially when racial distrust blocks 
the development of the confidence necessary 
to a consulting relationship. At an ICBO con- 
ference called to discuss what businessmen 
could do to help Negro small businessmen, 
a very important corporate person humphed, 
then said, What's the big problem? So, a 
fellow needs a little help, he gives me a call 
and I tell him, ‘come down and see me. 
A Negro businessman broke in, saying. This 
Negro is not coming downtown for another 
white man’s handout.” 


ICBO's consultants, as a result, go to the 


client wherever he may be. Even then, sus- 
picion often lingers. Benjamin Goldstein, 
former president of Franklin Simon, a smart 
specialty chain, recalls his first visit as an 
ICBO consultant to a sportswear shop in 
Brooklyn owned by Floyd Ramsey and Jaime 
McDowell, two porters at New York’s East 
Side Airlines Terminal. They were saying to 
me, ‘cure me,’ and I was saying to them, 
‘show me your wounds.’ It took an hour be- 
fore we were really able to talk to each 
other.” 

The two proprietors obviously had good 
style sense, a very smart looking store, and 
ran an attractive operation. But there it was, 
right after Christmas, and they were about 
to lose the savings they had invested only 
a few short months ago. Though the shop 
had enjoyed a good holiday season, nothing 
much had moved since. And, the two owners 
needed cash for a spring line. They were run- 
ning a sale, marking down their prices by 
five and 10 per cent. Goldstein told them 
they would never move their goods unless 
they slashed prices by 50 per cent. It was the 
kind of advice that makes green business- 
men nervous. 

“Frankly,” Floyd Ramsey said later, “we 
wondered whether the man came to put us in 
business or out of business.” 

Today, the two men no longer wonder. 
Goldstein’s advice started merchandise mov- 
ing. Working together, the three men set up 
inventory controls and a sales reporting sys- 
tem to enable them to tell what sold well and 
what did not. Jay Schwamm, a financier and 
former chairman of American Trust Com- 
pany, was brought in as a financial consult- 
ant and he guided the two embryo business- 
men through the intricacies involved in se- 
curing a business loan. The store has flour- 
ished. 

“We are a no-fee management consultant 
firm for small Negro businesses,” John T. 
Patterson, ICBO’s 38-year-old national direc- 
tor, explained over an early breakfast. That's 
the idea we'd like to get across to our prospec- 
tive clients. If a successful business can use 
outside consultants, there is no reason why 
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they shouldn't. Whatever their problem may 
be, we try to find someone with the expertise 
in that area to assist them in solving that 
problem.” 

He quickly added that all ICBO consult- 
ants are volunteers, Negro and white busi- 
nessmen, including bank presidents, middle 
management and junior executives, account- 
ants and lawyers, merchandising and other 
business experts. Often, more than one con- 
sultant is called upon to help an ailing busi- 
ness or to start a new one. 

ICBO consultants, Patterson notes, “get in- 
volved.“ One conservative banker-type once 
found himself painting a small store along- 
side his client and friends. Another ICBO con- 
sultant found that in order to save a hus- 
band-wife business, he had to patch up a 
marriage. "So we do a little marriage counsel- 
ing on the side,” Patterson said, adding with 
a warm smile, “actually, we don't encourage 
this activity.” 

In its own quiet way, however, ICBO is as 
adventurous as openly militant civil rights 
organizations North and South. In June, 
1965, the ICBO opened its Los Angeles office 
under co-chairman Victor M. Carter, presi- 
dent of Republic Corporation, a film proces- 
sor and appliance manufacturer, and Norman 
O. Houston, Negro chairman of Golden State 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. The Los Angeles 
ICBO used the buddy system”—pairing in 
established businessman consultant with a 
neophyte or businessman in trouble—to good 
effect. A Negro in his mid-twenties, for ex- 
ample, wanted to go into the franchise rug- 
cleaning business. He was working in a liquor 
store and had three years of college but he 
couldn’t secure a loan to get started in busi- 
ness. He turned to ICBO and a volunteer con- 
sultant was impressed with his ambition and 
capability. The ICBO helped arrange a $2,300 
bank loan that skirted some normal collateral 
requirements. The ex-liquor store employee 
has now set up his Own business. The Los 
Angeles ICBO had all the cases it could han- 
dle. Then came Watts—a terrifying four days 
that saw 35 persons killed, 947 injured and 
3,873 arrested; more than 900 buildings de- 
stroyed or damaged, an estimated $45 million 
lost in real estate and personal property and 
more than $1 million in emergency fire and 
police expenditures. 

Within a week after the riots, the ICBO 
opened a “business assistance center” in riot- 
torn Watts. Haskell L. Lazere, western 
regional director of the American Jewish 
Congress, became the center’s acting co- 
ordinator, “Our primary interest is helping 
Negro small businessmen get back into busi- 
ness or to get started in business,” Lazere 
explained at the time. “These businesses 
must be rebuilt or started to prevent the 
economy of the area from deteriorating fur- 
ther.“ Norman Houston said that he hoped 
that the Council eventually could find time 
to work toward eliminating overcharging, ex- 
tremely high credit terms and other business 
malpractices that have infuriated the citi- 
zens of Watts. I have talked to residents,” 
Houston said, “and there are some businesses 
that would not be welcomed back into the 
community.” 

Within two weeks, 200 small businessmen 
came to the center seeking aid. And, they 
weren't easy cases. Most riot-affected cases 
weren’t insured,” says Lazere, “and many of 
those wanting to start businesses, which 
make up half our cases, aren't bankable, that 
is, they can’t qualify for loans.” Nonetheless, 
in short order, the Center found financing 
for six businesses, It also lined up financing 
for a Negro couple whose five-month-old, 
modest but promising restaurant enterprise 
had turned into ashes in riot flames. An ap- 
parel company employee, out of work be- 
cause his place of employment burned out, 
was launched in the haberdashery business 
through the center. 

The ICBO also made a small start toward 


the goal of setting up bi-racial partnerships. 
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A Negro graduate engineer, who makes taxi 
meter devices that double-check drivers, was 
put into touch with a white investor through 
ICBO. 

“The difficulties Negroes have starting 
small businesses,” Patterson explained, 
“fundamentally are not financial but stem 
from a lack of know-how.” Or, as an ICBO 
consultant put it, “in 75 percent of our cases 
people feel that all their problems are solved 
if only they had money. But it isn’t neces- 
sarily so.” 

A Negro pharmacist, for example, recently 
came to ICBO for help in seeking a loan. 
Two ICBO consultants, an accountant and 
a pharmacist, went to take a look, The in- 
ventory was right; the mark-up was right, 
But the profits just weren't there. They esti- 
mated that $5,000 a year was “leaking” out 
of the business, But where? ICBO's Holmes 
and Watson team found that the cleaning 
people came in after the business shut for 
the day; that once an order came in from the 
suppliers, it was shelved without a check of 
the invoices; and that the register went un- 
checked until the close of the day, some- 
times. It appeared that somebody was steal- 
ing. However, without fingering anybody, the 
opportunity for theft was reduced by insti- 
tuting sound business practices: two cash 
register checks a day, supervision of the 
cleaning staff, and the checking of deliveries 
from the wholesalers. The pharmacist, who 
came to ICBO in need of $12,000 found his 
need for money cut in half. He improved his 
profit and shaved his loan costs—the kind 
of all-around gain that a businessman loves. 

“We don't loan money; we give advice,“ 
Patterson said, stressing the point. And, ad- 
vice can mean money in the bank. One day, 
recently, a young man called, saying that 
he and his sister had saved $2,500 and had an 
opportunity to buy a candy store. But they 
had to act fast, the offer was only good for 
a few days. “We need to know if it’s a good 
deal,” said the breathless voice at the other 
end of the phone. ICBO, as it happened, did 
not have a consultant famillar with the 
candy business. But, wanting to do some- 
thing, it asked Nelson Bengston, president of 
Bengston & Co., an investment consulting 
firm, to call the young man back. He did, ask- 
ing a few questions. What are gross sales by 
the week or month? Does the business show 
a profit? Is there a lease? How much inven- 
tory and what's it worth?” The answer to 
each question was the same. “I don’t know 
but I'll find out.” The young man did, and 
the answers were all bad. Thanks,“ he said, 
when he called ICBO back, “at least we still 
have our money.” 

ICBO is fully aware that at some point a 
good many of its clients require money to 
put their businesses on a firmer footing. All 
too often, however, banks are reluctant to 
make loans to businessmen with a shaky 
record, and other sources, including the fed- 
eral Small Business Administration, have 
proven to be of limited help. 

So, the ICBO is experimenting through a 
pilot project in New York City designed to 
open a new source of “soft” loans or, as an 
ICBO consultant explained, “loans normally 
not bankable,” for its clients. With typical 
ingenuity, the ICBO plan will develop the 
very banks that normally would turn down 
such loans as the new source. To do this, the 
ICBO is organizing a separate corporation, 
which has funds already granted to it by a 
private foundation, to partially guarantee 
loans to ICBO clients. This guarantee, to- 
gether with the knowledge that an ICBO con- 
sultant is working closely with the borrower, 
tilts the balance in his favor. Bankers are en- 
thusiastic about the plan, Hopefully, it will 
surmount a prime obstacle to the success of 
Negro entrepreneurs. 

ICBO, incidentally, is accumulating an in- 
valuable fund of knowledge about small busi- 
ness that no one else has, As a result, it has 
discovered that some of its objectives may 
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be met through business seminars as well as 
through individual consulting. “Experience 
has shown us,” says ICBO director Patterson, 
“that no matter what the business, there 
are basic problems every small businessman 
faces.” To help solve those, ICBO offers busi- 
ness workshops—small group discussions of 
12 or so businessmen covering such subjects 
as accounting, bookkeeping, shopping for 
credit and similar small business problems. 

ICBO also is reaching a new generation 
through its “Business in Action Clubs” in 
high schools. In 1963, Patterson points out, 
“Three out of every five white college gradu- 
ates went into business while 86 per cent of 
Negro college graduates went into teaching, 
civil service and other professions.” The 
Business in Action clubs, made up mostly of 
youngsters who will go on to college, meet 
with businessmen, study and discuss business 
problems, ICBO has set up a speakers’ bureau 
of successful Negro businessmen, who are 
available for speaking before the clubs and 
before high school assembly programs. “We 
want to expose these youngsters to business,” 
says Patterson, “for they do not as yet get 
much chance for this, unlike the white 
youngster, who may absorb business acumen 
or inherit a business from his father or rela- 
tives,” 

This missionary role, however, was not 
entirely a satisfactory one for ICBO. “We 
want to give Negro youngsters some real 
experience in business as well as exposure 
to business,” says Patterson. For a while, 
there seemed to be no practical way to 
achieve this goal, Then, someone mentioned 
Junior Achievement, Inc., an organization 
that co-ordinates a national program which 
introduces young people to business through 
the actual operation of a business venture. 
Although over 130,000 “achievers” were par- 
ticipating in some 6,300 companies at 506 
centers t the United States, there 
was not a JA Chapter in any predominantly 
Negro area. 

In late 1966, ICBO set up the first such JA 
center in Harlem. High school youngsters 
were recruited and two companies were es- 
tablished. Both companies—Soulcrafts and 
JA-Tex—manufacture and sell jewelry at a 
profit. 

“It gives you a small background about 
what the big stuff is really like,” says George 
Richardson, a 14-year-old freshman at the 
High School of Commerce and one of Soul- 
craft's 18 stockholder-workers. 

What ICBO is doing looks to the future 
growth of the Negro community. “Many of 
our consultants,” says Patterson, “are suc- 
cessful Negro businessmen, who, by example 
and through their advice, are contributing 
for the first time to the advancement of 
their community. If there wasn’t much of a 
Negro business community before,” he con- 
cluded, “we are creating one now.” 


TEETERING BOOSTS USO OVER 

$1,200 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to $1,200 which will 
benefit our men in Vietnam through dis- 
tribution of services of the USO. 

This particular sum was raised during 
the past week—exactly 1 week—by mem- 
bers of the Sigma Nu Fraternity at Ash- 
land College, Ashland, Ohio. 
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All 71 members of the fraternity par- 
ticipated in an idea credited to Michael 
Clinaco, one of six members directing the 
project. The idea: all 71 brothers took 
turns manning the ends of a teeter-totter 
for 168 nonstop hours. The ultimate goal 
was to generate enough publicity to get 
across the message that Sigma Nu was 
accepting donations which would be 
turned over in full to USO. 

As the Ashland Times-Gazette stated 
last Saturday, near the end of the 
marathon: 

The 71 members of the fraternity said they 
have been hearing and seeing different orga- 
nizations throughout the Nation demon- 
strating against the men in the service and 
they wanted to do their part to show their 
support for the servicemen overseas. 


The six-man committee in charge of 
the marathon consisted of Cochairmen 
Mike Miller and Dave Bednek; Brooks 
Hull, taking care of physical problems; 
Mike Clinaco, public relations; and Tom 
Kramer and Stan Zurowski, time 
schedule. 

Mr. Zurowski stated last week that 
response was “great,” and the total of 
more than $1,200 in checks made out to 
USO back up his words. In addition he 
said that members of the community 
stopped by and added their vocal support. 
Some of these persons were relatives of 
GI's and helped fortify the fraternity 
men with hot coffee and snacks. 

The success of this marathon is not 
only a tribute to the concern of the men 
at Sigma Nu at Ashland College, but it 
is another indication that the vast ma- 
jority of Americans—while not as vocal 
as the peaceniks and protesters—do sup- 
port our men in the services and our 
stand in Vietnam. 

I add, at this point, the article from 
the Ashland Times-Gazette which con- 
tains additional details on the marathon: 

TEETERING Boosts USO Over $1,200 

Sigma Nu fraternity of Ashland College 
was to end their teeter-tottering marathon of 
168 hours or seven days at Main and Center 
streets today at noon. 

The fraternity’s junior class member Mi- 
chael Clinaco was credited with the sugges- 
tion of the teeter-tottering demonstration to 
raise funds for the United Service Organiza- 
tions (USO) programs. 

The 71 members of the fraternity said they 
have been hearing and seeing different orga- 
nizations throughout the nation demonstrat- 
ing against the men in the service and they 
wanted to do their part to show their support 
for the servicemen overseas. 

Members of the fraternity were divided into 
groups of three with each group scheduled 
to put one hour at a time on the board, 

Up until Friday afternoon the fraternity 
members had received more than $1,200 in 
contributions. Shoppers would stop by and 
drop donations into a plastic receptacle used 
by the organization. Motorists pulled up to 
the curb and gave their support. 

The fraternity said that the people encour- 
aged them, one salesman driving by Ashland 
from Columbus had heard about the demon- 
stration and stopped to give his support. 

Each member was asked to send three let- 
ters to businessmen in their home town, with 
hopes of receiving more donations. Response 
by mail has been good, according to Paul 
Beskid. 

They have received letters from members 
of City Council, the Ashland Board of Real- 
tors, National Headquarters of Sigma Nu, 
Lexington, Va., Berea’s Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
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lege and Radio Station WEWS in Cleveland, 
to mention a few. 

Since the marathon started one-week ago, 
some of the boys have come down with colds 
and some with sore buttocks, Precautions 
were taken by the boys against sore bottoms 
by the use of thick foam rubber pads. “But 
after sitting there awhile,” one of the mem- 
bers said, “it got to feel as hard as the 
board.” 

Once the seven day marathon is over and 
the funds are totaled, it will be sent to 
United Service Organization headquarters in 
New York City for the servicemen overseas. 


POVERTY SHAKEDOWN? 


Mr. WATKINS, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHprook] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Manchester Union Leader of New Hamp- 
shire carried an article on November 13 
of this year concerning an alleged at- 
tempt to shakedown a supermarket own- 
er in the Roxbury section of Boston, 
Mass. 

According to the article by Arthur C. 
Egan, Jr., the owner stated that picket 
lines were set up around his newly opened 
store after he refused to contribute 20 
percent of the store’s profit to a “profit- 
sharing plan.“ The boycott failed, and the 
administrator of the project, Rev. Virgil 
Wood, later received a new position in 
Philadelphia, Pa. Although it could not 
be confirmed whether Wood received 
Federal funds while in Roxbury, the ar- 
ticle states that the Philadelphia orga- 
nization, the Philadelphia Opportunities 
Industrialization Center, Inc., has been 
the recipient of Federal poverty funds in 
the past few months. 

The Union Leader account goes on to 
state that: 

The Boston Police Department confirmed 
that three men, known to be bodyguards of 
Wood during the Roxbury events, and who 
took part in the picketing of the Columbia 
Road market, were criminals with long police 
records, s 


Here are excerpts from the article, 
“Confirms Shakedown Demands,” from 
the Manchester Union Leader of Novem- 
ber 13, 1967: 

[From the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
Nov. 13, 1967] 
APPROACHED BY REV. VIRGIL WOOD—CONFIRMS 
SHAKEDOWN DEMANDS 
(By Arthur C. Egan, Jr.) 

Boston.—The owner of a large supermarket 
chain here has confirmed a report that his 
firm was the victim of a “money shakedown 
demand” by a former Roxbury negro racial 

tator 


Paul J. Cifrino, president of Supreme Su- 
permarkets, Inc., admitted his company was 
the target last June of Rev. Virgil Wood who 
demanded a “cut of the profits” from a new 
store which opened June 14 on Columbia 
Road in the Roxbury section of Boston. 

“Rev. Wood approached me and made a 
racketeering-type demand that our Columbia 
Road store turn over 20 per cent of its profits 
to him,” said Cifrino. 

The supermarket president said Wood in- 
dicated some type of trust fund or public 
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organization would be established to admin- 
ister the “profit-sharing plan” of the self- 
styled negro leader. 

“I never did learn what Rev. Wood had in 
mind. You don’t get talking about what you 
are going to do after you have given some- 
one money when you have absolutely made 
up your mind you won't give any money 
away,” explained Cifrino in commenting on 
Wood’s proposed setup to administer the 20 
per cent profit demand. 

The Supreme Supermarket president said 
picket lines were set up around the Columbia 
Road store following his refusal to give Wood 
his 20 per cent “cut” of the store’s profit. 

Asked when the pickets first appeared at 
the Columbia Road store Cifrino said, “Rev. 
Wood made his percentage demand on June 
13, the day before the market was scheduled 
to open. We gave our refusal the same day. 
Opening day, June 14, pickets were parading 
at all entrances to the store and this lasted 
a week.“ 

The supermarket president expressed the 
belief that this was all Wood’s own idea” 
and not the attitude of the general popula- 
tion of the Roxbury district. Rev. Wood is 
a completely irresponsible person. He is the 
typical Stokely Carmichael type of leader— 
a self-styled spokesman using the negro peo- 
ple for his own personal purpose and gain. 
Wood cared nothing about the Roxbury peo- 
ple—his was looking out for himself,” 

Cifrino credited the people of Roxbury with 
breaking Wood’s demand for a share of the 
profits from the new store when he said, 
“Residents of Roxbury, both negro and white, 
ignored the picket lines and shopped in our 
store. They crossed Wood’s picket lines with- 
out incident,” 


PRAISES ROXBURY RESIDENTS 


The supermarket president praised Rox- 
bury residents by saying, “Roxbury people 
are fine people—they are a credit to their 
community. The negro people need good 
leadership in Roxbury, something they lack 
at this time. But the persons associated with 
Freedom House and with the NAACP are 
striving to bring their people along the right 
Way and some day they will accomplish their 
goal.” 

“Our store chain did not give Rev. Wood 
any money at any time. We would never sub- 
mit to a racketeering type demand as that 
made by Wood,” replied Cifrino when ques- 
tioned about any agreement made between 
Wood and the supermarket head. 

Cifrino said following the chain’s refusal 
to share the store's profits with Wood, the 
negro leader called a press conference and 
made the announcement that Stokely Car- 
michael’s policy of making white businesses 
in negro areas share their profits would be 
put into effect in Roxbury. 

During the Roxbury riots last summer 
Wood also advocated the policy that a white 
business in a negro district should be made 
to share their profits with the negro popula- 
tion of the district,” said the store president. 
Cifrino said Wood told the press he would 
work towards that goal in connection not 
only with Supreme Markets but all white 
businesses in Roxbury. 

It was noted however that shortly after 
July 1, Wood received a “new position” with 
the Philadelphia “Opportunities Industriali- 
zation Center, Inc.,“ a group which has been 
the recipient of federal poverty funds in the 
past few months. 

Wood himself had been awarded $20,000 
from the Ford Foundation to operate a baby 
OIC” in Roxbury. According to Boston officials 
the grant was arranged through the ABCD 
(Action for Boston Community Develop- 
ment). Wood’s project was said to “have 
fizzled out.” ABCD officials said it “might be 
true” that Wood has received some federal 
money but this fact could not be confirmed. 

One informed ABCD official, who stressed 
the point his name could not be used lest he 
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be fired said, “Wood was given the $20,000 
to shut him up. He was making lots of noise 
in Roxbury. Word has been filtered up from 
Washington to ‘oil a squeaky wheel—toss a 
trouble maker some money or give him a 
high paying poverty job to keep him quiet.’ 
That's the theme today of the administra- 
tion.” 

The newly reformed Roxbury OIC founded 
by Wood, recently was awarded $400,000 from 
federal funds authorized by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. This was arranged just prior 
to Wood's transfer to Philadelphia according 
to OIC headquarters. 


REPLACED WOOD 


Bertram Lee, new head of OIC in Roxbury, 
admitted he was formerly with the Philadel- 
phia unit and replaced Wood who took a 
Position with OIC in the City of Brotherly 
Love. 

Lee when asked for details about the posi- 
tion “swap” said, “I am sorry, I cannot tell 
you anything unless you tell me the tone of 
your article. I want to know more about you 
and what you plan to write before I give you 
any information.” 

The Philadelphia OIC, through its spokes- 
man, a Rev. Mr. Roman, also gave the same 
type of answer. Roman said, “We are not 
allowed to give out any information to a 
newspaper unless we know what it is going 
to be used for. You might contact the proj- 
ect director when he returns a day or two 
from now.” 

Attempts to reach Rev. Wood in Philadel- 
phia for a comment concerning his alleged 
“shakedown” of the Supreme Supermarket 
were fruitless. He failed to return telephone 
calls left with his office for two days. 

The Boston Police Department confirmed 
that three men, known to be bodyguards of 
Wood during the Roxbury events, and who 
took part in the picketing of the Columbia 
Road market, were criminals with long police 
records, 

One is regarded as a “sex maniac” having 
been convicted of three counts of rape and 
one count of attempted rape. He received a 
12-18 year sentence to Walpole State Prison 
on each count. This man is currently on 
parole in Massachusetts and has numerous 
past arrests for sex offenses. 

The second man of Wood's trio has a police 
record in New York State and Michigan and 
is presently on parole in Massachusetts, hav- 
ing served a state prison term for robbery. 

The third man was recently arrested by 
the FBI in Boston for selling marijuana to 
16-year-old boys. 

All three of these men, along with Wood, 
had charged Boston police with “brutality” 
during the Roxbury riots of last summer. 
The trio later was given federal poverty 
positions or grants. 


CREDIBILITY GAP—WOULD YOU 
BELIEVE $425 MILLION? 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
spring columnist Henry J. Taylor wrote 
an article revealing the fantastic amount 
of money which the Federal Govern- 
ment spends each year on publicity. He 
noted that the General Accounting Of- 
fice listed 6,858 Federal employees who 
handle “publicity.” The Defense Depart- 
ment is spending $23.3 million annually 
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for publicity; the Department of Agri- 
culture $8.9 million; Health, Education, 
and Welfare $7.8 million; NASA $11.5 
million; and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission $9.9 million. The total cost for 
advertising Federal programs is about 
$415 million a year, reportedly approxi- 
mately twice the outlay of all three TV 
and radio networks, AP, UPI, and the 
Nation’s 10 largest newspapers combined. 
All this, and still a credibility gap. 

In a time of fiscal crisis, inflation, war 
in Vietnam, and riots at home, $425 mil- 
lion is outrageous. But what disturbs me 
even more is the fact that at least part 
of these funds are being used for fla- 
grantly political purposes. 

POVERTY PROPAGANDA 


One example is a recent publication of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, a 
News Summary of the War on Poverty,” 
dated November 20, 1967, volume II-36. 
The pamphlet lauds the fact that the 
administration had won an overwhelm- 
ing victory when the House approved 
the OEO bill authorizing $1.6 billion, It 
went on to say, and I quote: 

The Republican “Opportunity Crusade,” 
which would have dismantled the Office of 
Economic Opportunity by spinning off its 
programs to other, well-established govern- 
ment agencies was completely thwarted. 


Mr. Speaker, I protest against this 
type of Government-subsidized partisan 
politicing on the part of the OEO. It is 
this kind of emotionalism, along with 
slogans like Republicans are trying to 
kill the poverty program with crippling 
amendments,” and like “Republicans 
don’t care about the poor,” which is 
killing honest debate in this country. If 
people do not realize that there are al- 
most always at least two sides to any 
good debate, then what is the future of 
democracy and representative govern- 
ment? 

And furthermore, I do not think that 
it is the business of the Office of Econom- 
ic Opportunity to be spending Govern- 
ment money to campaign against Re- 
publicans. The money should rather be 
spent trying to better its poverty pro- 
grams, for several of the OEO programs, 
and notably the Job Corps, are in drastic 
need of improvement. The reason we Re- 
publicans offered amendments and con- 
structive alternatives was that we hoped 
to improve them. 

VA PROPAGANDA 


A second example of partisan politic- 
ing in Federal publications was brought 
to my attention bye constituent of mine, 
a young man who is taking advantage of 
the cold war GI bill to complete his 
education. Not long ago, he received a 
check in which the new increase was in- 
cluded. Enclosed with the check was a 
pamphlet entitled The New Veterans 
Law,” dated September 1967, which 
briefly outlined the changes and im- 
provements made under the new law. 
The first two sentences read as follows: 

The President has signed into law “The 
Veterans Pension and Readjustment Assis- 
tance Act of 1967.“ This new legislation was 
enacted b, the Congress in response to the 
President's request of last January. 


Now it may seem all very well that the 
Veterans’ Administration should pat the 
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President on the back, but if my memory 
serves me correctly, not only has the cold 
war GI bill been in the works a lot longer 
than since last January, but it was also 
considerably slowed down by the admin- 
istration’s opposition. Early in 1966 there 
was a great deal of pressure to pass this 
bill, but the President made only passing 
reference to it in his state of the Union 
address, and nothing more was done 
until the hearings. 

By then 29 bills had been introduced to 
give additional farm and on-the-job 
training, five more bills providing higher 
tuition grants, and still another seven 
bills giving Vietnam veterans the full 
wartime disability rates instead of the 
80 percent peacetime rates. The admin- 
istration spokesmen opposed all these 
measures, for which the President now 
claims credit. 

The Veteran Pension and Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1967 was not 
passed due to any pressure from the 
White House; but because Congress rec- 
ognized that an inequity existed, and 
moved to correct it. 


“EVERYBODY DOES IT” IS A POOR 
EXCUSE: AMEN! 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to submit for the Recorp an extremely 
perceptive and thoughtful editorial writ- 
ten by William Rotch of the Milford 
Cabinet in Milford, N.H. Mr. Rotch does 
not lift his eyebrows when he sees a 
young person take a drink, nor frown 
when he hears of a college pot party. 
He is saddened because he realizes, as 
a young person often does not, that “the 
bar bill never shows the full cost of the 
drink.” He hates to see them “skating 
on the thin ice of self-indulgence, so 
confident that they can stay on the right 
side of the line and never slip over into 
the realm of addictive and harmful 
drugs.“ It scares him to see the young 
“grasping so eagerly at habits which 
can rob them of the potential that the 
world so needs, and deprive them of 
lasting satisfactions that could be theirs 
to enjoy.” 

If only all young people could hear the 
wisdom of his words, and then under- 
stand them. And too, there is a message 
here, and a meaningful one, for all of 
us. 


“EVERYBODY Doers Ir“ Is a Poor EXCUSE 


Perhaps no one should be surprised that 
marijuana has been found in Milford. It 
would be surprising if it were otherwise. 
Local reaction varies. Some people are upset, 
while others shrug and ask if the situation 
is as serious as it is made out to be. 

Is smoking “pot,” as it is called, more 
habit-forming than tobacco, more intoxicat- 
ing than whiskey? Is there evidence that 
marijuana leads to the use of more powerful 
drugs? 

These are fair questions that are being 
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asked, and the kids deserve better answers 
than most of us are able to offer. They ask 
for proof, and are impatient when we reply 
with emotion. Alcohol, sex, tobacco, drugs— 
everybody does it, they tell us, and so let's 
stop being hypocrites, Whom do we adults 
think we are kidding? 

Maybe we are not kidding anyone. Maybe 
we just happen to believe that “everybody 
does it” is a poor excuse for self-indulgence. 

We are sorry when a boy or girl starts 
smoking cigarettes. This is not a matter of 
morals. It is because it is disappointing to 
see young people with so much potential 
taken in by industry which spends millions 
of dollars a year on advertising to encourage 
habits which will, in a number of cases, lead 
to lung cancer, heart trouble and disease. And 
when the youngster replies with a wisecrack 
about more people dying of some other cause 
he is right, of course, but he is not intelli- 
gent. 

When we express distress at what passes 
today for sexual freedom it is not because 
it is “wrong” or “harmful,” so much as it is 
that we have known young people who made 
a mess of their lives because they were too 
cocky and too impatient to heed advice. 

Most of us enjoy what we smugly call social 
drinking. We find it relaxing even to think 
of a gin and tonic at the end of a long day. 
Yet there is another side to the coin, and 
those of us who have seen young men stink- 
ing drunk rolling in their own vomit would 
be dishonest if we did not question whether 
the pleasure is worth the price. 

We stood in a college fraternity after a 
football game, while the band beat out a 
dance rhythm and the liquor was flowing 
freely. Afterward someone asked us why 
adults frown on this sort of thing; what is 
wrong with a few drinks to liven up a party? 

We replied that we did not object to a 
few drinks to liven up a party, that our feel- 
ings went somewhat deeper than that. We 
tried to explain that as we looked at that 
fraternity gathering we knew—as anyone who 
thinks knew—that of that group of young 
men and women some percentage would find 
their lives wrecked because of alcohol. No one 
could say with certainty which, but certainly 
some were going to ruin their marriages, lose 
their jobs, drive their cars off the road late 
at night. It is not because we disapprove of 

as such that we adults have mis- 
givings, nor is it because we refuse to recog- 
nize the pleasures of alcohol. It is because 
we are aware that the bar bill never shows 
the full cost of the drink. 

This same feeling carries over to mari- 
Juana. Oh, we have read Allen Ginsberg’s 
articles to the effect that the fear of mari- 
juana is a big propaganda farce, and that the 
drug is really relaxing and non-habit form- 
ing. And certainly we cannot prove that 
smoking pot leads to the use of LSD, nor 
do we find it easy to be critical of a young- 
ster who is eager to try something he has 
read so much about. 

It is just that... well, our generation 
has succumbed already to tobacco and 
alcohol. Both habits are so well-entrenched, 
and backed by such powerful lobbies, that 
we may well be fighting a losing battle when 
we try to control them. Now along come the 
drugs, and we hear the refrain that they are 
no worse than cigarettes or whiskey, that 
“everybody does it, and the important thing 
is freedom. 

We hate to see youngsters getting their 
kicks from drugs, however harmless, which 
divorce them from reality at a time when 
reality demands the best they can offer, 

We hate to see them skating on the thin 
ice of self-indulgence, so confident that they 
can stay on the right side of the line and 
never slip over into the realm of addictive 
and harmful drugs. And we know, too, that 
sometimes that line shifts rapidly, that what 
seems all right today may be all wrong to- 
morrow. We remember how recently it was 
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that “everybody” agreed there was no lasting- 
harm in LSD, 

It is hard, and in some cases impossible, 
to explain how we feel to these young men 
and women growing up today. We just hope 
that some day they will understand that 
when we seemed to resist their efforts to 
achieve freedom it was precisely because we 
wanted so desperately for them to enjoy 
life to the fullest. 

We have brought them into the world, 
have fed them, clothed them, educated them, 
tried to give them the best of a very good 
life. If we seem stuffy and old-fashioned it 
is because it scares us to see them grasping 
so eagerly at habits which can rob them of 
the potential that the world so needs, and 
deprive them of lasting satisfactions that 
could be theirs to enjoy. 

—WILLIAM ROTCH. 


A COMMUNIST VICTORY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. KUYKENDALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday’s decision by the Supreme Court 
to make it impossible to keep non-Com- 
munist Party members out of defense 
plants is an important victory for the 
Communists. 

It seems the Supreme Court is bent on 
removing all restraints against subver- 
sion. It is inconceivable that any Amer- 
ican, let alone a Supreme Court Justice, 
sees no harm in permitting sworn ene- 
mies of the United States access to vital 
defense secrets by allowing them to be 
employed in defense industries. I do not 
know why some of those people do not 
just invite the officials of the Kremlin 
here and hand them our secrets without 
the necessity of them to employ middle- 
men, members of their Communist Party 
in America. 

The statement that Communist Party 
membership is no proof that membership 
threatens plant security is so naive as to 
be ridiculous. The very basis of mem- 
bership in the Communist Party is the 
destruction of the United States. It ap- 
pears some of the Justices are either too 
visionary or too old to be of any further 
value to this country as members of the 
highest tribunal in the land. It is time 
that the American people demand action 
to protect this Nation against its ene- 
mies. There is no indication the present 
Supreme Court intends to do it or is 
capable of doing it. 


KENYA INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this week 
Kenya is observing its fourth birthday, 
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and it is fitting that we should take note 
of the occasion. 

In its 4 years Kenya has come a long 
way. It has faced many of the problems 
typical of rapidly developing countries 
in the 20th century, including the allo- 
cation and development of land, the 
modernization of education, expansion of 
industrialization, the frictions that result 
naturally from a population consisting of 
numerous tribes, of which some are con- 
stantly shifting across indefinite bound- 
aries, the settlement of border problems, 
development of a government and politi- 
cal structure that serves adequately the 
needs of the people, and development of 
leadership in all spheres of life. 

After an initial wait-and-see period, 
foreign firms have begun investing in 
Kenya's economic potential. Kenya has 
joined her neighbors, Uganda and Tan- 
zania, in founding the new East African 
Community, in the hope of reviving re- 
gional economic cooperation and stimu- 
lating its own industrialization and 
trade. 

During the course of this year Kenya 
has endured continuing sporadic guer- 
rilla fighting by Somali tribesmen from 
the north and has made commendable 
efforts to resolve the border disputes. Just 
recently Kenya and Somalia agreed to 
resume diplomatic relations, work for 
security along the troublesome border 
and accept the mediation of Zambia in 
resolving their difficulties. 

Sometimes we tend to view the prog- 
ress of the newer nations by comparing 
them to our development today. Should 
we not also consider the progress Kenya 
has made in these 4 years? Her national 
slogan is “Harambee,” meaning Let's 
all pull together.” The people of Kenya 
have shown that they are pulling to- 
gether to help the country grow and 
assume a constructive role in the world 
community. They deserve our recogni- 
tion and congratulations. 


VETERANS LEGISLATION OF THE 
FIRST SESSION OF THE 90TH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. REINECKE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
90th Congress reaches the twilight hours 
of its first session, and rapidly ap- 
proaches the halfway milestone of its 
existence, I recall the legislation I have 
strongly supported which would be of 
benefit to our veterans across the Nation. 

Most importantly, I believe, this Con- 
gress confronted the duty of providing 
full wartime benefits for Vietnam era 
veterans commensurate with those pro- 
vided all other war veterans. Need for 
provision of compensation for service- 
connected injury, such as from battle 
wounds, was conspicuous among our un- 
finished work. This gap has now been 
filled: Vietnam era veterans will receive 
compensation for disability incurred in 
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service the same as all other war vet- 
erans. 

During this session we have also ended 
the unfair exclusion of Vietnam veterans 
and their dependents from eligibility 
for the non-service- connected disability 
pension. All veterans who served for 90 
days or more after August 5, 1964, or 
their dependents will be eligible for the 
pension just as are veterans of World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean 
war. Besides extending the disability 
pension and wartime compensation rates 
to Vietnam veterans, during the present 
session we have increased the rate of this 
assistance. The rates are now adjusted to 
correspond to the increased cost of liv- 
ing. I am especially gratified with the 
pension increase, since it is largely the 
product of many worthy recommenda- 
tions of my constituents—recommenda- 
tions which were formulated into the 
successful legislation. 

Other changes in disability and pen- 
sion assistance are of importance to par- 
ticular groups of the recipients. Sum- 
marized briefly, they are as follows: 

All veterans over 65 who meet the re- 
quirements of limited income will be 
eligible for the non-service-connected 
disability pension regardless of their 
physical condition. Before this session, 
only veterans who were permanently and 
totally disabled received the pension. 

Veterans in nursing homes shall be 
considered to be in need of regular aid 
and attendance and therefore will be 
eligible for assistance provided for such 
need. 

Veterans’ widows who meet certain age 
requirements will receive increased pen- 
sions. 

A psychotic condition arising within 2 
years after discharge or termination of 
the Vietnam conflict will be considered 
to be service-connected for purposes of 
hospitalization by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Before this session, the law did 
not extend this presumption to Vietnam 
veterans. 

Payments for prescribed drugs and 
medicines will be provided for Vietnam 
veterans who are on the pension rolls 
and in need of regular aid and attention. 

Disabled Vietnam veterans will be eli- 
gible to receive an amount of up to $1,600 
for especially equipped automobiles and 
other special conveyances and appli- 
ances. 

Also, although I continue to propose 
that the burial allowance be increased, I 
am glad to point out that the $250 allow- 
ance has been extended to Vietnam vet- 
erans. 

To return again to the subject of edu- 
cational assistance, the 90th Congress 
has increased the subsistence allowances 
paid student veterans, provided by the 
89th Congress. We have made the pur- 
chasing power of the allowance more 
commensurate to that of previous GI 
bills. 

Furthermore, as of this year, veterans 
who attend high school will receive the 
allowance. Many veterans entering the 
service have not finished high school. 
That they should receive less education- 
al assistance simply because they an- 
swered the call to arms at an earlier 
stage of their educational careers is an 
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iniquitous proposition which this Con- 
gress has very rightly put an end to. 

Orphans of servicemen killed in mili- 
tary duty, and the children of severely 
disabled wartime veterans will now re- 
ceive educational benefits until the age 
of 21. This change provides greater pro- 
vision for restoration to the children of 
the educational opportunities otherwise 
lost by their parents’ death or disability. 

Besides increasing the allowance, the 
new legislation further expands the 
areas of education by inclusion of flight 
training and on-the-job training. Our 
Government is heavily financing pro- 
grams for increasing manpower skills. It 
fervently calls for citizens’ support of 
the program. Therefore, I think it is only 
logical that we have added vocational 
training to the veterans educational pro- 
gram. 

Finally, I wish to point out that the 
House of Representatives has at last this 
year brought the entire scope of legisla- 
tion affecting national cemeteries—that 
is, cemeteries in which the Nation pro- 
vides burial to veterans—under the jur- 
isdiction of the Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

I trust that soon we will act upon my 
proposed legislation which will, likewise, 
place the entire administration of na- 
tional cemeteries under the Veterans Ad- 
ministration rather than leaving it 
spread, as now, among three separate 
agencies, 

Also in conclusion, I trust that my bill, 
which would establish a national ceme- 
tery from federally owned land in Los 
Angeles County, will encounter success- 
ful passage. The shortage of space in na- 
tional cemeteries is, indeed, acute. 

Therefore, as we review the unfinished 
work that confronted us on the first day 
of this Congress, and our accomplish- 
ments, now, at the final moment before 
the bell tolls on the first session, I am 
confident that America’s obligations to 
her veterans are more fully met. 


SUPPORT FOR TWO VIETNAMS IN 
U.N. GROWS—THE CHICAGO SUN- 
TIMES ENDORSES PLAN EDITO- 
RIALLY—A WASHINGTON STAR 
COLUMNIST, CROSBY S. NOYES, 
SUGGESTS IT BE CONSIDERED 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago I had made a proposal that the 
United States consider making a formal 
proposition to both North and South 
Vietnam that they both be admitted to 
the United Nations to create a political 
mechanism by which perhaps we could 
start a dialogue to bring the war in Viet- 
nam to a successful conclusion. 

Today, I was very pleased to see in 
the Washington Star an article by its 
distinguished columnist Crosby S. Noyes 
suggesting that this proposal should be 
considered seriously by the administra- 
tion. 
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Last week the Chicago Sun-Times, one 
of the most highly respected newspapers 
in America, editorially endorsed this 
proposal and urged that the President 
seriously consider making this proposal 
to the United Nations. 

There is no question in my mind that 
we are winning the war in Vietnam. His- 
tory will show that President Johnson 
made one of the great decisions in the 
annals of civilization when he decided to 
defend freedom in Vietnam and make 
his stand against Communist seizure of 
all Southeast Asia by resisting terror and 
subversion in South Vietnam. But while 
we are winning the military war, it ap- 
pears proper now, in the wake of our 
huge victories, that we must create a po- 
litical apparatus by which we can bring 
these two sides to the negotiating table 
to work out a satisfactory solution, not 
only to themselves, but also to all parties 
involved in the Vietnam conflict. 

I hope some of my colleagues will join 
me in this support, and I hope that the 
administration will give serious consid- 
eration to this proposal. 

The Chicago Sun-Times editorial and 
Mr. Crosby S. Noyes’ article follow: 
[From the Chicago ao Nov. 28, 
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New APPROACH TO VIETNAM PEACE 


The problem of finding a way to peace talks 
in Vietnam is not insurmountable. It is 
merely insoluble so long as both sides refuse 
to move from established political positions. 

Since neither side will move forward nor 
backward, Rep. Roman C. Pucinski (D-III.) 
has an idea that merits consideration, in that 
it gives both sides freedom to move laterally. 

Pucinski says North Vietnam has applied 
for membership in the United Nations on 
three occasions. It was rejected each time. 
South Vietnam has twice applied for UN 
membership. The French sidetracked one 
try; the Russians vetoed the other. Pucinski 
suggests the United States now support a 
move to admit both nations to the UN. 

If there was no effort by North Vietnam to 
back away from UN membership, it would be 
a tacit admission by Hanoi’s leaders that they 
could be willing to use the face-saving 
mediation of the UN as a means of coming to 
the peace table. 

The idea has further merit in that both 
Vietnams would have to sign the UN Charter 
and agree to respect its conditions, mainly to 
prevent war and help nations to live in peace. 

The UN Charter specifies the admission of 
any state be voted upon by the General As- 
sembly, upon recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council. As Pucinski said in Chicago 
Sunday, a Russian veto of UN membership 
for South Vietnam would have to be made 
in full view of the world. 

Pucinski says he has tried his idea on the 
State Department and there are some persons 
there who think it’s “worth a try.” We would 
suggest that Pucinski urge President John- 
son to take the lead and ask the United Na- 
tions to review the applications of both 
Vietnams for UN membership. It is one ap- 
proach that has not been used and could be 
effective. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Dec, 12, 1967] 
U.N. MEMBERSHIP FOR Two VIETNAMS MAKES 
SENSE 


There is one obvious way to get the United 
Nations involved in the attempt to end the 
war in Vietnam. If both North and South 
Vietnam were made members of the U.N. the 
world organization would be drawn auto- 
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matically into the attempts to settle the con- 
flict. 

The idea is not quite as zany as it sounds. 
It has, in fact, been kicking around for many 
years and was resurrected most recently by 
Rep. Roman Pucinski, D-Ill., in a little-noted 
speech to the House. In Pucinski’s view, 
“prospects for the United Nations becoming 
the vehicle for ending hostilities in Vietnam 
would be substantially increased if both 
South and North Vietnam were members of 
the international organization.” 

It must be added that nothing of the sort 
is in the works at this stage. 

The position of the U.S. government is 
simply that it will raise no objections to any 
party presenting its case to the U.N. Security 
Council—including South Vietnam’s Com- 
munist National Liberation Front. But there 
is considerable skepticism that the Security 
Council, assuming it decides to tackle the 
problem, will contribute much to a solution. 

Still, it would not be altogether surprising 
if at some point a new pitch for joint mem- 
bership were made. The possibility of its suc- 
ceeding would depend largely on the Rus- 
sians—who have vetoed the application of 
South Vietnam on several occasions—and on 
the reaction of Hanoi and Saigon. 

Divided countries such as Vietnam—or 
China, Germany and Korea—present a spe- 
cial problem for the U.N. The problem is that 
one or the other of the two governments in- 
volved—or both of them—claims to be the 
only legitimate government of the whole 
country. The normal expedient has been to 
exclude them both, the only exception being 
China, whose refugee government on Taiwan 
became a charter member of the U.N. and a 
permanent member of the Security Council 
before the Communists took over control of 
the mainiand. 

Vietnam is no exception. The government 
in Saigon has objected in the past to a two 
Vietnams” solution on the ground that it 
is the legal government of the whole country. 
On other occasions, the government in Hanoi 
has objected just as strenuously to the ap- 
plication of South Vietnam, arguing that its 
admission would violate the spirit of the 
1954 Geneva agreements and result in the 
permanent division of the country. 

These objections, however, have not pre- 
vented the Soviet Union from pressing for 
U.N. membership for Hanoi on several occa- 
sions since 1954 and the United States from 
supporting the application of Saigon. In 
1957, the Russians themselves proposed that 
both North and South Vietnam be admitted, 
together with North and South Korea—a 
proposal which was decisively rejected by 
the General Assembly. 

Between 1955 and 1958, the Soviet Union 
used its veto three times to prevent the 
admission of South Vietnam. Since 1957, the 
Russian position has been that the whole 
issue of membership should be postponed 
until the country is reunified. It has not 
been raised in the Security Council for the 
last nine years. 

So far, there is no sure sign from the 
Communist side of a change of heart. When 
last heard from, the leaders in Hanoi were 
still dead set against any role for the U.N. in 
solving the Vietnam conflict and still—along 
with the Chinese—denouncing the organiza- 
tion as a tool of American imperialism.” 

Yet the situation, quite clearly, is chang- 
ing. As the course of the war turns against 
them, the leaders in Hanoi appear to be 
rethinking their position on a number of 
issues—including, quite possibly, the United 
Nations. 

Certainly, the U.N. itself has changed 
since 1958. The massive anti-Communist 
majorities that could be mustered in the 
General Assembly at that time are now a 
thing of the past. The attitude of a majority 
of delegations toward the war in Vietnam 
is, to say the least, ambiguous. 

The recent request from the National Lib- 
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eration Front to be allowed to present its 
case at the U.N. suggests an important shift 
in the Communist attitude toward the orga- 
nization. It is quite possible that Hanoi has 
reached the conclusion that the U.N, at this 
point does indeed offer a favorable forum for 
propaganda, and perhaps, when the time 
comes, negotiations for a settlement. 

If this is the case, the issue of member- 
ship for both North and South Vietnam 
could well come up again. In fact, it might 
make sense for the United States to raise 
it, if Saigon can be persuaded to go along. 


IMMIGRATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
WILL TAKE A CLOSE LOOK AT AN- 
NUAL REPORT OF THE VISA 
OFFICE 


The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FRIdHAN] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 1 of this year the Immigration 
Reform Act of 1965, abolishing the na- 
tional origins quota system and estab- 
lishing a new selective system based on 
U.S. needs and the relationship of 
prospective immigrants to U.S. citizens 
and resident aliens, had been in effect 
for 2 years. On the second anniversary 
of the law, as the chairman of the immi- 
gration Subcommittee, I wish to report 
to the Congress on the effects of the law 
and the need for some modification of 
the system. 

The Department of State has just dis- 
tributed its annual report of the Visa 
Office with most complete statistical 
tables and highly perceptive analyses of 
these tables. Of the 170,000 visas author- 
ized to be issued under the new law, 154,- 
087 were used during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967. Additionally, 128,583 
Western Hemisphere visas were issued 
and 37,924 immediate relative visas were 
authorized. Together with some other 
special classes, these brought the total of 
immigrant visas which were issued or au- 
thorized during the fiscal year to a total 
of 326,553. This figure compares with 
the 287,679 in 1965 and 311,356 for 1966. 

More important than the totals and 
more demonstrative of the effect of the 
new law, however, are the changes in 
the classes and in the nationalities of the 
immigrants. All of the applicants for 
preference visas that were pending on 
December 1, 1965, have now been reached, 
and if still entitled to the preference and 
otherwise admissible, they have now been 
issued immigrant visas, with the single 
exception of the Italian-born brothers 
and sisters of United States citizens. In 
this latter group, an extraordinary de- 
mand has come up against a national an- 
nual ceiling of 20,000. 

While all the backlogs which existed 
on December 1, 1965, have been abol- 
ished, with the single exception noted, 
new backlogs are in the process of being 
created. To insure that the close rela- 
tives of United States citizens and of 
resident aliens would never again be ob- 
liged to wait for visas because their 
classifications were “oversubscribed,” we 
deliberately made the percentages avail- 
able to these immigrants larger than esti- 
mated demand, with provision for util- 
ization of unused numbers in the suc- 
ceeding relative classes. Thus, as the Visa 
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Office report points out, the 50 percent 
authorized for these three classes, 30 per- 
cent for sons and daughters of citizens 
and 20 percent for relatives of perma- 
nent resident aliens, totaling an 85,000 
potential, was almost more than three 
times the demand. During the past fiscal 
year only 30,223 visas were issued to 
these classes, amounting to 1742 percent 
of the total authorized. Most significant 
is the estimate contained in the State 
Department report that in fiscal 1969 the 
total demand in these classes will be only 
41,000 or less than 25 percent. 

On the other hand, the total of 20 per- 
cent which was authorized for the pro- 
fessional and worker classes has proved 
to be inadequate to the demand and both 
the third and sixth preference classes 
currently are heavily oversubscribed and 
the situation will worsen after July 1, 
1968, when the present generous non- 
preference allowances to Western Euro- 
pean natives, particularly from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and Ireland 
are abolished. During the fiscal year 1965, 
the five leading countries contributing to 
United States immigration were the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Poland, 
Italy, and Ireland. By State Department 
estimate in 1969 they will be Italy, 
Greece, Portugal, China, and the Philip- 

ines. 


P 

On October 11 I joined with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], in sponsoring a 
bill, H.R. 13453 to make a number of 
other changes in our immigration system. 
An identical bill was introduced on the 
same day in the U.S. Senate by the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, EDWARD M. 
KENNEDY, for himself and 20 sponsors. 
These changes largely involve issues 
which were brought up in 1964 and 1965 
when we were considering the Immigra- 
tion Reform Act, but which were put 
aside at that time while we focused all 
our attention and devoted all our ener- 
gies to the repeal of the national origins 
quota system. The bill would provide for 
the creation of a Board of Visa Appeals 
in the State Department, a Select Com- 
mission on Nationality and Naturaliza- 
tion, a statute of limitation against de- 
portation for certain classes of perma- 
nent resident aliens, a complete rework- 
ing of the refugee provisions of the law, 
the conversion of all fifth preference— 
brothers and sisters—backlogs pending 
on December 1, 1965, to special, ceiling 
exempted, applications with immediate 
visa issuance eligibility; and a number of 
minor amendments to both the immigra- 
tion and nationality provisions of the 
basic law. 

My subcommittee will commence hear- 
ings on H.R. 13453 and other bills to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act early in the second session of the 
Congress, I am taking this opportunity 
not only to inform the Congress of this 
intention, but to place the various de- 
partments of the Federal Government 
and the representatives of the many 
private agencies which will be invited 
to testify on notice, so that necessary 
information may be gathered and posi- 
tions prepared, to the end that we may 
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speedily report out a bill to improve the 
basic immigration system. 

In addition to the queries that will be 
raised with respect to the specific lan- 
guage of the bills, answers will be sought 
to numerous questions which the 2-year 
experience has posed. Our inquiry will 
certainly seek to develop what changes 
should be made in the classifications of 
preferences. Specifically, what modifica- 
tions should be made in the statutory 
language and in the agency administra- 
tion of the labor clearance provisions. 
Should unskilled aliens be given any 
preference, even though there is a short- 
age of available U.S. citizens to fill the 
Positions, such as in the domestic service 
field? Should labor certifications be is- 
sued in behalf of intending immigrants 
who have had absolutely no experience 
in the occupations for which they have 
been certified? Should penalties be im- 
posed, and if so, of what nature, to those 
immigrants who fail to continue for any 
reasonable period in the occupation or 
in the geographical area for which they 
were initially certified? 

These are only a few of the areas which 
the Immigration Subcommittee will seek 
to probe. A 2-year testing under the 
present law should have provided a re- 
servoir of experience and precise sta- 
tistics which should permit of definitive 
answers to our queries. The end result 
will be, not to alter the basic concepts 
which were embodied in the act of Oc- 
tober 3, 1965, but to modify and refine 
aspects of the system which a 2-year 
trial would indicate can be improved. 


BOYS CHOIR OF IMMACULATE 
HEART OF MARY CHURCH 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, T 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Lone] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the boys choir of Immaculate Heart of 
Mary Church in the Baynesville area of 
Baltimore County present a beautiful 
program of Christmas music at 12:30 
p.m. today on the steps of the Capitol. 
I invite my colleagues and their friends 
and associates to hear this distinguished 
group. 

The boys choir is led by Norman Syd- 
nor, a graduate of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music in Baltimore and the 
musical director of Immaculate Heart 
of Mary Church. The choir has previ- 
ously sung at the wedding of the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, Luci Baines Nugent, 
and at the dedication of the Cathedral 
of Mary Our Queen in Baltimore. It is 
my pleasure to serve as Congressman for 
the 10,000 families who belong to Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary Church and to 
welcome to Washington the talented 
choir this parish has nourished. 

The members of the choir are: 

am Rusk, 8114 Loch Raven Boule- 
var 

Keern Soper, 8169 Pleasant Plains 
Road. 
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Rick Botti, 1808 Edgewood Road. 
Bob Oberle, 1781 Amuskai Road. 
Bryan McDermott, 8318 Loch Raven 
Boulevard. 
Larry Snyder, 9529 Powderhorn Lane. 
Michael Bisker, 8212 Oakleigh. 
Marty Fischer, 1818 Darrich Drive. 
Gerard Mafale, 1821 Edgewood Road. 
Doug Sopp, 1602 Aberdeen Road. 
John Nowocki, 8219 Laurel Drive. 
Rick Ulrich, 1810 Redwood Avenue. 
Steve Walsh, 1866 Yakona Road. 
Tony Mafale, 1821 Edgewood Road. 
Nick Mullin, 8527 Water Oak Road. 
Jeffrey Einig, 8716 Littlewood Road. 
Tom Eckinrode, 1604 Cottage Lane. 
Michael Jakubowski, 1321 Brixtor 
Road. 
John O'Connor, 1549 Putty Hill Ave- 
nue. 
David Kowalewski, 1720 Pin Oak Road. 
Jerry Lynch, 8322 Wyton Road. 
Walt Mills, 1754 Amuskai Road. 
Thomas Kaiser, 1617 Hardwick Road. 
Tim Johnson, 2314 Foster Avenue. 
Bill Hooper, 1733 White Oak Avenue. 
Ray Hastings, 8215 Evergreen Drive. 
Mark O’Brinnan, 8517 Oak Road. 
Jack Corbett, 1824 Glen Ridge Road. 
Gary Czapski, 6635 Loch Hill Road. 
Bobby LeMautre, 8802 Richmond Ave- 
nue, 
Pat Lynch, 1836 Deveron Road. 
John Brocato, 906 Cromwell Bridge 
Road. 
Michael Fischer, 1818 Darrich Drive. 
Phil Kotschenreuther, 1606 Taylor 
Avenue. 


IMPORTED MAIDS—PROBLEMS AND 
THE NEED FOR REFORM 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, Patent 
Trader, of Mount Kisco, N.Y., recently 
published a very penetrating three-part 
series on the problems confronting 
maids imported into the United States 
from overseas. 

These articles describe the advantages 
taken of alien live-in domestics; the hol- 
low promises made to many of them prior 
to their entry into the United States; the 
questionable conditions under which they 
must work; the many and varied prob- 
lems in their daily lives, particularly for 
those who cannot speak English. I un- 
derstand that the lot of foreign maids 
elsewhere in the country is much worse 
than in Westchester County and, if it is 
not the employment itself which is un- 
bearable to a young Swede, Colombian, 
or Jamaican, it is the boring, lonely, 
and lowly life they lead after their chores 
are done. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Patent Trader 
has done a great service in publishing 
these articles and I feel that its proposals 
for reform deserve full consideration. I 
plr a to bring these articles to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Labor and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
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and request their comments on the sit- 
uation in general as well as on obviously 
needed reforms. Meanwhile, I commend 
these articles to the attention of our 
colleagues and I include them, herewith, 
for insertion in the RECORD: 


IMPORTED Marps—Part 1: THE DREAM, THE 
GAMBLE, AND THE NEED FoR REFORM 
(By Paula Bernstein) 

Dial a local home telephone in upper West- 
chester. Often you hear “hello” in a voice 
more accustomed to saying “bonjour” or 
“buenos dias.” 

European and Latin American girls are 
being imported to American homes in in- 
creasing numbers to replace the vanishing 
U.S, live-in domestic. The Government keeps 
no statistics on foreign maids but reliable 
sources estimate 14,000 come to this country 
every year, with 2,500 working in upper West- 
chester today. 

Who are these girls and why do they come 
here? 

They are former secretaries, telephone op- 
erators, salesgirls, clerks, waitresses, nurses, 
school teachers—almost any occupation you 
can name except maids. They all have one 
thing in common—a desire to come to the 
United States. Why? For a variety of highly- 
charged personal reasons (none involving 
love of housework or child care). 

Many come to escape poverty, boredom, 
family problems, a broken romance, Some 
are young, spirited, restless, searching for ad- 
venture on their own. Others make the 
move to join friends and relatives already 
here, improve their English or just see the 
US. 

They agree to become maids because that’s 
the fastest, easiest and cheapest way to 
enter the U.S.—outside of marrying an Amer- 
ican overseas. Once here, they can remain in- 
definitely on permanent visas. Most plan to 
find different jobs or to travel (California 
is a favorite destination) as soon as possible, 
In five years, they are eligible for citizenship. 
They are recruited by hometown employment 
agencies affiliated with U.S. agencies or by 
individual Americans. Girls hired by the 
agencies usually exchange pictures, letters 
and official forms with their prospective em- 
ployers. Money also flows—one way. The em- 
ployer usually pays a $275 agency fee plus 
the maid’s plane fare—anywhere from $300 
to $500. In most agency-written contracts 
(which: have no legal status) this plane fare 
is to be withheld in 12 monthly installments 
and returned as a bonus to the maid at the 
end of the year. Agencies advise a salary 
of about $200 a month with $5 monthly in- 
creases, with Thursdays and every other Sun- 
day as days off. 

Girls are also hired by U.S. lawyers and 
free lance recruiters who fly to a foreign 
country, sign up maids, charge them $500 or 
so to get them into the country, advertise 
their availability for jobs and then leave them 
on their own, often without contracts or 
advice. 

“It's very shoddy,” declares Abe Spivack, 
chief of the frauds and prosecution section 
of the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service in New York City, who is concerned 
about this practice. 

There's so much fraud in this whole 
thing,” he continues, turning to other 
aspects of foreign maid recruitment. “Peo- 
ple with marginal incomes, for instance, try 
to bring girls into three-room apartments. 
In one case, we discovered the prospective 
employer was on welfare.” 

If there are frauds in the system of bring- 
ing girls over here, there are also injustices 
once they arrive. 

For the maids, abuses range from overwork, 
underpay and exploitation to lockouts and 
in rare cases, physical violence. For employ- 
ers, problems include their maids lack of 
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basic English, refusal to work, pregnancy, 
desertion and theft. 

The girls most frequently complain they 
are not paid the stipulated amount and 
must work longer than they think is fair. “I 
was working from 6:30 in the morning until 
10 at night, with no time off,” a girl from 
Colombia told Patent Trader. “After two 
weeks, when I asked to go see my friend down 
the street, the woman I worked for said, ‘Do 
you intend to make a habit of this?“ (The 
maid went to the employment agency and 
immediately got another job in a less de- 
manding household.) 

Another maid, a pretty 20-year-old blonde 
from Sweden, charged that she received only 
a $50 bonus when she left after a year, despite 
the fact that $280 was promised in her con- 
tract. (She has returned to secretarial work 
at a Wall Street investment firm.) 

“I worked three months without a dollar's 
pay or even one day off,” recalls a 23-year-old 
Parisienne. “The wife told me she didn’t have 
to pay me at all but I had to stay with her 
or else be deported,” 

Housewives’ threats of deportation are fair- 
ly common. Actually, under U.S. law foreign 
maids can walk off their jobs without being 
shipped home—unless the Government can 
prove “fraudulent intent.” This has hap- 
pened only once, Last July in Boston a Ja- 
maican woman was ordered deported because 
she entered the U.S. under Labor Department 
certification as a domestic but instead found 
immediate employment as a sewing machine 
operator. The Massachusetts housewife who 
applied for the Jamaican’s alien employ- 
ment certification admitted to the Board of 
Immigration Appeals that she didn’t need 
another maid; she was only trying to help 
her friends solve their servant problems. 

“We anticipate more cases like this and 
will be making discreet inquiries on our 
own,” warns Sol Marks, deputy district di- 
rector for the U.S. Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service in New York City. “We would 
have no difficulty in similar circumstances 
deporting a maid if we can establish fraud- 
ulent intent—that the girl had no intention 
of pursuing a domestic job. It’s different if 
she stays a week, or a month, and the longer 
she stays on the job, the harder it would be 
to establish fraud.” 

Although some girls do walk out during 
those first months of sometimes agonizing 
adjustment, most try to fulfill their part of 
the bargain and the system on the whole 
works fairly well. 

However, neither the girl nor the woman 
who hires her really knows quite what to 
expect of each other nor do they have any 
legal protection. For both, it’s a gamble. To 
even the odds, reforms in the system are 
badly needed and long overdue. 


IMPORTED Mamws—Part 2: A Day Orr Can BE 
THE LONELIEST OF ALL 
(By Paula Bernstein) 

A year ago, Mary was selling wide ties on 
Carnaby Street in London, Last week, she 
unplugged Mrs. Robinson's vacuum cleaner, 
shoved it into the corner, and contemplated 
life as a maid. 

“Oh, yes,” she nodded. “I would definitely 
have live-in help myself, someday, if I could 
afford it. The thing I hate to do most of all 
is housework.” 

If they don't all actually hate it, most for- 
eign maids here would rather be doing some- 
thing else and few of them ever continue a 
second year in domestic service. 

These girls enter the United States with 
the blessing of the U.S. Government which 
views the shortage of native live-in help here 
as “critical.” So do the women who most 
need this help—mothers confined by illness 
or handicapped by injury, mothers of chil- 
dren requiring extraordinary attention and 
mothers who work for a living. 

But the American employment agencies 
and lawyers who recruit these girls in in- 
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creasing numbers assume little or no re- 
sponsibility for their working conditions, 
wages or general welfare after arrival. Also, 
housewives vary widely in their treatment of 
foreign maids and in understanding their 
special needs. 

A maid rarely knows what's in store for her 
when she steps off the plane from Europe or 
the Caribbean to work in an American home. 
She may sleep on a cot in a cold basement or 
she may luxuriate in a private bedroom with 
her own TV, radio and deluxe hair dryer. She 
may be treated like a daughter or like an 
indentured servant. 

“Most of us don’t eat with the family and 
we don’t feel like members of the family,” 
believes 19-year-old Brigitte from Scotland, 
“We have to eat with the children. Some of 
us sleep in the children’s room . . . You just 
have a feeling you're not free. There's no 
time off to be by yourself. Living and working 
in the same place is bad.” 

“I do eat with my family—except when 
they have company. And I go almost every 
place with them,” says Tina, a 24-year-old 
Norwegian. 

“I have the children all the time,” sighs 
Maria, a 21-year-old from Stockholm. “Two 
of them, all the time, five and three years 
old. I have to do everything. If children are 
good you can work all right but it’s usually 
not possible. I can never sleep late. They 
expect me to do everything. Even on my 
free day, Thursday, I have to make break- 
fast, dress the baby and clean the bathrooms 
before I can go.” 

Gertrude, 20, from Switzerland, finds life 
easier. “In my house, the wife has a sched- 
ule. I’m finished with everything after lunch. 
The afternoons are mine.” 

But the job, which many of the girls find 
intolerably boring, lonely and lowly, is really 
not their biggest problem. 

There’s the depression that almost in- 
evitably sets in after two or three months, 
the almost unbearable loneliness, the desper- 
ate longing to talk to someone who speaks 
your language, the homesickness for family 
and friends and the life you knew. 

Their low prestige is a constant source 
of irritation to the girls. They don’t even 
know what to call themselves. They refuse 
to label themselves “domestics;” resent the 
“potwalloper” epithet pinned on them by 
boys in White Plains; and usually settle for 
the euphemism “mother’s helper.” 

For the most part, Scandinavians and Eu- 
ropeans are younger, better-educated and 
more confident than their Latin American 
counterparts. The Spanish-speaking girls 
often come here doubly handicapped—to- 
tally ignorant of English and illiterate in 
their native Spanish, too. 

But many other girls, too, from Europe, 
are so weak in English that they are unable 
to comprehend a Doris Day movie, let alone 
cope with printed washing machine instruc- 
tions. 

If language is a hurdle many never over- 
come, the lack of recreational opportunities 
is a problem shared by all foreign maids. 
And transportation is an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle. 

“Bus connections are very poor around 
Westchester and nobody tells you that the 
houses are so far from railroad stations,” 
comments Brigitte. If their employers can- 
not or will not chauffeur them, the girls 
must take cabs and it is not at all unusual 
for a maid to spend $10 in cab fare during 
one Thursday of getting to and from and 
around White Plains. 

Where can the girls escape on Thursdays 
and Sundays? 

Some visit friends and relatives from back 
home. Some go to the White Plains YWCA's 
Lila Wallace Centre for dances with boys 
from West Point and Stewart Air Force Base, 
for exercise and swim classes, for sightseeing 
trips, skating parties and road rallies. 

The more adventurous shop and rubber- 
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neck in New York City “but you have to 
get used to the city,” says Brigitte. 

“They don’t know what to do with their 
spare time,” explains a Westchester house- 
wife who has hired seven girls in the last 
three years. And with family and small lids, 
we don’t have much time to help them. They 
should have a life of their own for one day, 
within a different framework, and not come 
home with a different boy in a different car 
every Thursday. People are distressed about 
where the girls go but they won't make any 
effort to provide anything else. In many 
cases it’s like having a teenage daughter in 
your house.” 

Sundays are the worst of all. Some of the 
about 2,500 foreign maids in upper West- 
chester are involved in church activities; 
others wander aimlessly about White Plains, 
congregating in certain bars and they don't 
realize that an American bar and an English 
pub are not the same,” observes an advisor 
who sums up their plight: 

“These are young girls. They are cooped up 
all week as servants with nobody their own 
age to talk to. They lack a normal dating 
situation. They see boys only on Thursdays 
and maybe every other Sunday and they feel 
desperate to keep the boys’ interest. About 
one out of every five becomes t.“ 

“They need a place of their own—a club- 
house they could come to and something in- 
teresting to look forward to on their days 
off,’ says Mrs. Charles Adams of White 
Plains who has befriended many maids and 
has taken a personal interest in their prob- 
lems. 

IMPORTED Maips—Part 3: Two-War 
PROTECTION Is NEEDED 


(By Paula Bernstein) 


The United States Government acts like a 
protective Dutch uncle to foreign maids be- 
fore they arrive but shows little interest in 
their welfare once they’re here. Neither are 
their American employers offered any legal 
guarantees or rights. 

To enter the United States as a maid, a girl 
must get permission from the U.S. Labor De- 

mt which approves job offers. Accord- 
ing to Labor Department rules, the job must 
pay between $45 and $65 a week, the girl 
must have a separate room (but not neces- 
sarily a separate bath) and her hours and 
duties must be defined. The Labor Depart- 
ment also wants to know her employer’s an- 
nual income, how many children he has and 
how long he intends to hire her. 

“The usual contract for one year’s service 
(signed by many girls) is a civil agreement 
between employee and employer,” explains 
Abe Spivack, chief of the frauds and prosecu- 
tion section of the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in New York City. 
“The law does not require the employee to 
work for a year. If the girl breaks her con- 
tract, the Immigration Service cannot de- 
port her. The employer’s only recourse would 
be through the civil courts.” 

However, the Government can deport a 
maid if “fraudulent intent” is proved, as in 
only one case so far. 

‘In most cases, however, if things just don’t 
work out after a period of time, “girls can 
quit and employers can fire them,” accord- 
ing to Bernard Zupa, manager of the Labor 
Department’s central immigration office in 
Corona, Queens. 

Advice and other jobs are available to for- 
eign girls (just as they are to Americans) at 
local state employment offices. Maids who 
consider themselves overworked and under- 
paid can complain to the Labor Department’s 
Division of Labor Standards which can in- 
vestigate and try to persuade employers to 
improve conditions. 

“We get only about three to five com- 
plaints a month from aliens,” reports Mr. 
Zupa. “Complaints from employers are few. 
The bulk of the cases have worked out well.” 
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Requests from local New York families for 
foreign maids are checked and re-checked 
in the Labor Department’s Queens office. 
“We are on the alert and we call the em- 
ployers if the application doesn’t look right,” 
declares Mr. Zupa. 

We just turned down a bachelor with a 
1½ room apartment who wanted a live-in 
domestic. We have housewives processing 
these applications. They get the feel of them 
and can tell when something doesn’t look 
right. For instance, if the employer says 
English is not required, we call up and ask, 
‘How come?’ 

“We tell employers that the girls are over- 
qualified, They are not usually maids but 
have worked as stenographers or salesgirls. 
They will go on to other jobs. Employers 
have to be careful not to expect that ideal 
Poppins girl who walks kids in the park.” 

Conscientious as the Labor Department is, 
it could never undertake the enormous task 
of certifying the truth of every statement 
in every application or inspecting every U.S. 
home requesting a foreign maid. 

“But you really don’t know enough about 
the job when you come over,” insists Con- 
chita, a dark, quiet Colombian. “On the 
printed job offer they fill out, they outline 
the work in vague terms. When you get here, 
the woman gives you a piece of paper telling 
you how to clean every corner.” Other maids 
discover their “separate” room is a cot next 
to a basement boiler and the “two” children 
mentioned in the official form are really five. 

The Labor Department makes no effort to 
interest American girls in domestic service 
“because we feel there is a better potential 
for United States school dropouts,” main- 
tains Mr. Zupa. “There is tremendous stress 
to place them in job training programs.” 

And so, with the continuing shortage of 
sleep-in Americans, foreign maids will con- 
tinue coming here, 14,000 or so each year. 
Some will arrive under employment agency 
contract arrangements and some under free- 
wheeling deals with private agents—among 
them a lawyer “who took $500 from my maid 
and told me I could fire her tomorrow if 
things didn't work out,” recalls one West- 
chester housewife. 

At its best, the system of importing for- 
eigners into a country whose natives will not 
become servants is an uncomfortable situa- 
tion, However, it is one that will be with us 
a long time. It can be made at least tolerable 
with reforms in five areas: 

Contracts, wages, hours. If the U.S. Labor 
Department approves job offers, it should 
also be required to approve simple legal con- 
tracts between maids and employers. Details 
should be supervised by government-ap- 
proved and government-regulated employ- 
ment agencies. A contract should not become 
valid until the foreign maid arrives, visits 
her employer and both parties appraise each 
other. Contracts should specify no more than 
10 hours’ work per day with two full days 
off every week and at a salary no less than 
the minimum hourly wage. 

References and proof. Burden of proof of 
adequate living accommodations and family 
income should be placed on the employer 
who could be required to furnish references, 
pictures and notarized documents. The bur- 
den of proof of adequate mastery of the 
English language should rest on the girls, 
to submit proof of their language skill from 
a teacher or from the closest U.S. Embassy. 

Advice and arbitration. Local state employ- 
ment offices should offer special counseling 
services for foreign maids and employers, 
with power to arbitrate disputes. The Gov- 
ernment should fine employers who break 
their word on hours, salaries or wor 


king 

conditions and should deport girls who re- 
fuse to live up to their part of the contract. 
e skills and recreation. 
community, voluntary level, more 
courses should be taught in adult education 
programs as a desperately needed service to 
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all the foreigners among us. Employers, social 
agencies and civic groups should share re- 
sponsibility for providing foreign maids with 
decent recreation and companionship. 
Educational information. Incoming maids 
should receive booklets in their own lan- 
guage explaining in detail their rights and 
legal obligations, including income tax they 
will owe. Descriptions of the typical American 
family life, suburban transportation prob- 
lems, and social customs for young people 
should be included. Likewise, employers need 
an educational booklet pointing out their 
legal and moral duties to these girls who 
come here to begin a new life, as our own 
ancestors once did, dreaming the American 
eam. 


SHORTSIGHTED POLICY 


A three-part Patent Trader survey on for- 
eign maids concluded in Thursday’s issue. 
Recommendations on steps which might be 
taken to protect the interests of both these 
young women and their employers appeared 
m the survey and do not need comment 

ere. 

What does seem to require further explora- 
tion is the statement a U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment representative made to the Patent 
Trader reporter responsible for the survey: 
the department, he said, makes, no effort to 
interest American girls in domestic service 
“because we feel there is a better potential 
for United States high school dropouts.” The 
department attempts to place these girls in 
job training programs which, presumably, 
will eventually groom them for industry or 
the service trades. 

This cavalier attitude toward domestic 
service seems both undeserved and, for the 
long run, short sighted. As standards of liv- 
ing elsewhere in the world rise, the supply of 
imported domestic help—which provides, at 
best, a less than satisfactory solution, as 
Patent Trader discovered—can be expected 
to dry up. The countries of western Europe 
which once raised their own (and supplied 
this country, too) are now importing maids 
from the less affluent nations to the south. 

Meanwhile, labor saving devices or no, there 
will continue to be families to whom domestic 
help is not a luxury but a necessity. House- 
holds with several small children, with elderly 
members or chronic invalids and, above all, 
families which are motherless—or whose 
mother is physically incapacitated or must 
work outside the home herself—will always 
be with us. 

There will also always, we suspect, be some 
young women better adapted to the pace and 
variety of domestic work than to the pressure 
and monotony of the assembly line, whether 
the job is finishing shirts in a steam laundry 
or tightening screws in an appliance factory. 
And they need not all be “dropouts.” Almost 
any woman can testify that it takes a pretty 
high I. . to run a home successfully. 

A better approach might be for the Depart- 
ment of Labor to sponsor programs for train- 
ing domestic help and establish and enforce 
standards for hours, wages and working con- 
ditions which would make such work attrac- 
tive. The time has come to dust the ashes 
off Cinderella and make her a respected and 
productive member of society. 


STATES AND INDIVIDUALS BEING 
ATTACKED BY IRRESPONSIBLE 
ARTICLES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Nevada [Mr. BARING] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
indulgence of my colleagues for a few 
minutes on a matter that not only in- 
volves my State of Nevada, but all States. 
I am referring to articles that have ap- 
peared in the written media wherein the 
good names of the State, its cities, and its 
citizens are maliciously slandered by in- 
nuendo and hearsay. 

My own State of Nevada, especially the 
city of Las Vegas, has been the recent 
target of three irresponsible and inac- 
curate articles. One article, written by a 
man who spent all of 18 hours in Las 
Vegas, tended to imply that Las Vegas 
was strictly a “Fun City” and that its 
citizens could not give a tinker’s darn 
about world or national, let alone civic 
affairs. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I am at a loss as 
to just who this writer talked to. It cer- 
tainly was not any wage earner in Las 
Vegas. It had to be tourists“ —and we 
want them to come and have fun in Las 
Vegas. 

A second article, which appeared in a 
New York paper, gave the impression 
that gangsters were driving about Las 
Vegas in shade-drawn limousines, their 
submachineguns at the ready. While 
we know this is not true, the reading 
public does not know this and are con- 
vinced that what they read is an accu- 
rate portrayal of Las Vegas. 

A good example of this came just the 
other day when a member of my staff 
received a phone call from a woman 
whose son is now working in our State. 
She asked my staff member for some in- 
formation about the State and inquired 
if it was true that gansters ran rampant. 
She had read about the “mob,” the 
“mafia,” and so forth, and she was wor- 
ried about the safety of her son. 

Then there was the recent national 
weekly publication that carried an arti- 
cle that was highly defamatory and 
without any evidence of substantiation. 
This is a second attempt by this periodi- 
cal to blacken the name of my State. 

But it is not my State alone that is at- 
tacked by irresponsible articles. It has 
come to my attention that there are 
many instances of irresponsible and in- 
accurate statements appearing in vari- 
ous public media which cause tremen- 
dous damages to innocent individuals 
and because of the practical and eco- 
nomic considerations find themselves un- 
able to seek proper remedies. 

However, in articles directed at my 
State, many of these irresponsible de- 
famatory insinuations are directed to 
citizens and businesses, many of whom 
are personally known to me and who have 
qualified for operations and are being 
meticulously controlled, supervised, and 
investigated by our State authorities. 

In all instances, the irresponsible al- 
legations that appear in many of these 
articles are completely inconsistent with 
the facts, findings, and records of our 
State agencies. This practice of irre- 
sponsible character assassination by in- 
sinuation should not be tolerated and 
should be condemned as undemocratic 
and un-American injustice. 

Mr. Speaker, gambling is legal in my 
State. We have a very strict gaming 
commission that sees to it that undesir- 
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ables are not in any way connected with 
our gaming casinos. Yet these articles 
imply through cleverly worded innuen- 
does that gangsters abound throughout 
our casinos. 

The third article that I had mentioned 
made reference to “electronic eavesdrop- 
ping investigation” which allegedly un- 
covered gangsters in one of our newer 
hotels. Did the writer mean to represent 
that his periodical had been involved in 
illegal wiretapping or illegal electronic 
eavesdropping to secure the information 
they claim they have? Or did the writer, 
or periodical, represent that another 
source, such as a U.S. Government agen- 
cy, was engaged in illegal wiretapping 
or illegal electronic eavesdropping and 
compounding this objectionable deed by 
passing on information incomplete and 
out of context that permitted the writer 
and periodical to make unfair allega- 
tions? In either instance such deplorable 
actions are both illegal and immoral and 
any such practice must be stopped. 

But what makes the article even more 
incongruous is the fact that the hotel 
named by the writer was not opened un- 
til 1966, and I have been reliably in- 
formed that the Government was not in- 
volved in any illegal wiretapping or il- 
legal electronic eavesdropping in my 
State. But great harm has been done to 
individuals and the hotel itself by this 
article. 

I want to make it clear. I do not chal- 
lenge the freedom of the American press, 
but let us not misconstrue the mean- 
ing of freedom of the press. As Oliver 
Wendell Holmes stated: 

The right of free speech does not give 
the man the right to yell fire in a crowded 
theatre. 


The freedom of the press does not give 
the media the carte blanche right to use 
character assassination by insinuation. 

I call upon this Congress to assume 
its inherent responsibility in the protec- 
tion of the constitutional rights of its 
citizenry and immediately use its best 
efforts to prevent further immoral and 
objectionable practices of irresponsible 
reporters in irresponsible publications. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully submit the 
following sense of the House resolution 
for consideration by this august body: 

H. Res. 1005 
Resolution expressing the sense of the House 
of Representatives with respect to the re- 
sponsible exercise of certain freedoms 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 

United States 

Whereas freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press nteed by the Constitution 
of the United States are freedoms cherished 
by every American; and 

Whereas many instances of irresponsible 
and inaccurate statements appearing in 
various public media have caused tremendous 
damage to innocent individuals and legiti- 
mate businesses; and 

Whereas prolonged legal battles over the 
truth or falsity of damaging statements are 
rarely a complete answer for the innocent 
victims: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that every American 
should recognize that freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press carry with them the 
duty to exercise these freedoms in a respon- 
sible manner with due regard for the rights 
of others and that this duty is particularly 
important in the exercise of these freedoms 
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by various public media which assume the 
responsibilty of keeping the American pub- 
lic currently informed with respect to items 
of public interest, but not impinge the rights 
of the individual citizen. 


CONGRESS SHOULD GUARD THE 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Nevada [Mr. Barinc] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I see by the 
papers that our Supreme Court has done 
it again to loyal Americans everywhere 
by striking down a section of the 1950 
Subversive Activities Control Act which 
makes it a crime for members of Com- 
munist organizations to work in defense 
plants. This is just the latest in a long 
line of decisions handed down by the 
Supreme Court that is of a friendly na- 
ture to communism. 

What are we waiting for, Mr. Speaker? 
Why do we not just hand over this coun- 
try in one big bundle to the Communists 
instead of having our Supreme Court 
dole it to the Communists in bits and 
drabs as it has been doing the past years. 

Be it a hot, cold, or a lukewarm war, 
the Soviet Union is our enemy. Their 
goal is to destroy the United States via 
any means possible. The best route thus 
far has been internally. And our Supreme 
Court has done its best to open the in- 
ternal doors for the Communists. 

Last March the Supreme Court over- 
threw a New York State law denying 
teaching jobs to Communists and others 
who advocate overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by violence. It also declared un- 
constitutional a 1917 New York law 
which made the utterance of treason- 
able or seditious acts grounds for dis- 
missal. 


One only has to look at the newspaper 
articles today to see where campus dem- 
onstrations are not only encouraged, but, 
in some cases, even led or aided by pro- 
fessors who voice Communist theories. 

Now the Supreme Court says it is no 
longer a crime to be a member of the 
Communist Party and work in defense 
plants. Is that not just dandy. Maybe my 
memory is a bit hazy, but it seems to me 
that over the past 30 years we have 
either executed, or deported, or jailed 
Communist Party members who have 
obtained information to our innermost 
secrets and forwarded them on to Mos- 
cow. 

The actions taken by our Government 
then was one of protecting this country. 
Monday’s action by the Supreme Court 
was one of disarming our internal de- 
fense against Communist subversion. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, in writing 
the majority opinion, stated that the 
employment bar violates “the right of 
association protected by the first amend- 
ment.” 

What of the “rights” of the millions of 
Americans who have fought to keep this 
country free of any Communist infringe- 
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ment? Or do loyal Americans not have 
any rights anymore? 

Chief Justice Warren, in handing 
down the Court’s decision, said the Court 
was “not unmindful of the congressional 
concern over the danger of sabotage and 
espionage in national defense industries.” 
The Chief Justice added the “spies and 
saboteurs do exist and Congress can, of 
course, prescribe criminal penalties for 
those who engage in espionage and sabo- 
tage.” 

That is very sweet of the Supreme 
Court to allow Congress this latitude. 

Mr. Speaker, in our system of divided 
government, the Supreme Court has 
usurped the authority of the legislature. 
It is time that Congress blasts a hole in 
the Supreme Court’s pretensions. 

The Founding Fathers of this great 
country named Congress to guard the 
Supreme Court. It is time Congress lives 
up to its responsibility. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY MEMORIAL, NO- 
VEMBER 22, 1967, INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND., MONUMENT CIRCLE PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapemMas] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 22, 1967, a memorial service was 
conducted in tribute to the memory of 
the late President John F. Kennedy in 
Indianapolis, Ind., at the Monument 
Circle. 

Among those who participated in this 
memorial service were our distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable ANDREW JACOBS, 
Representative in Congress from Indian- 
apolis; members of the J. F. Kennedy 
Memorial High School choral group; the 
superintendent of the high school, the 
Reverend Patrick J. Kelly; and the Rev- 
erend Landrum E. Shields, pastor of 
the Witherspoon United Presbyterian 
Church of Indianapolis. 

I insert the program for this service at 
this point in the RECORD: 

JoHN F. KENNEDY MEMORIAL, NOVEMBER 22, 

1967, INDIANAPOLIS MONUMENT CIRCLE PRO- 

GRAM 


The Memorial Service began with the J. F. 
Kennedy Memorial High School Choral 
Group, directed by Sister Marcia Ann, C.S.J. 
singing, “Which Way America?” followed by 
the Posting of the Colors by the United 
States Marine Corps. 

Reverend Landrum E. Shields of the 
Witherspoon United Presbyterian Church, 
when he delivered the invocation, said: 

“Here we are, God. Assembled at this time 
and place in tribute of a great American. 
We rejoice in this memorial experience, 
wherein thou givest us also to have part, to 
testify, as a cloud of witnesses of this great 
life, which to us, has been an example of 
Godly living and in whose life, we have seen 
the vision of thy beauty. 

“Unite us still, Lord of our souls, in one 
household, of faith and love, one family in 
heaven and upon earth. With this spirit of 
Thanksgiving, may we run the race set be- 
fore us, with common hope and future joy. 

“May the eternal flame in Arlington, the 
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true light of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, in- 
crease in brightness, for peace among the 
brotherhood of thy children everywhere. 
Transform our attitudes to love and a sensi- 
tivity for peace in our community, as John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy advocated it. Take the 
veil from our hearts and join us in one 
communion, with all the Saints on earth and 
in heaven. 

“We who are the only instruments and 
channels for thy kingdom of love and peace 
to come into this world, keep us ever from 
failing thee. This is our supplication, which 
we lift to thee. In the Redemptive Spirit of 
our Lord and Savior, Jesus The Christ, we 
pray. Amen.” 

The superintendent of Kennedy Memorial 
High School, Reverend Patrick J. Kelly, made 
these moving remarks in his introduction of 
the speakers: 

“All of us at Kennedy Memorial High 
School, faculty and students, consider it a 
privilege to be here today to participate in 
this civic commemoration of the late Presi- 
dent’s death. Moreover, we all regard it an 
honor to serve the community as a continu- 
ing reminder of the President's youthful vigor 
and enthusiasm. It is our hope that our 
students, both now and in the future, will be 
inspired and guided by the principles and 
ideals which governed the life of President 
Kennedy. 

“It is, I think, particularly appropriate that 
ours—a Catholic school—bears the late Presi- 
dent’s name. For he was not only a great man 
and a great American, but a great Christian 
as well. It is reported that the great Indian 
leader Mahatma Ghandi once observed: ‘I 
have read the Christian Gospels; and I have 
loved and respected the Christ I found there, 
for he was so much concerned with the needs 
of others. It is a pity I have never found a 
Christian who awakened in me the same love 
and respect.’ I believe that Ghandi, had he 
lived to meet John F. Kennedy, would not 
have made that statement. 

During a commemorative assembly this 
morning at the high school, several students 
presented original essays or poetic readings in 
honor of the late President. I am proud to 
present two of these students now. Miss 
Yvonne Burns will deliver an original poetic 
essay—The Search. And Mr. Brian Nelson 
will recite the poem composed by Robert 
Frost on the occasion of John F. Kennedy’s 
inauguration—The Gift Outright. 

Miss Yvonne Therese Burns then delivered 
her original composition, which she titled, 
“A Search”: 

Hear that beckoning sound: Protest! 

Listen to those maddening cries: Down 
with wars; down with open housing; down 
with current wages. 

And what is that fanatic screeching? Riots! 
Riots!! Riots!!! 

Dissatisfied world, I too, have a protest to 
sound: Down with all this ugly, cruel hate 
that lurks in the world today. And... Up 
Up Up with Love! 

Oh love, flame upon this world like a for- 


est fire, Rage, Scorch ., . Burn... . Linger 
in hearts. 

Oh big, rushing river, has mankind ven- 
tured your tributaries? 


The questions that bother my mind: 

Is brotherly love lost in the soul of a soldier 
lying in the mucky swamps of Vietnam? 

Is life flicked out like a match for world 
peace? 

Can love be found hiding under a crack in 
an orphanage wall? 

Does it have to be dug out of a black 
crevice? 

Where, where, where is love? Now, when 
we need it. 

Look to the hills, look to the skies, look 
to the world—but find love. 

Let a bent world take courage in hearts 
filled with love. 

Let all hearts be instilled with unbounded 
kindness, 
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Let all men search for the unbuttressed 
path to each individual heart, 

Instruments of peace . .. love's greatest 
artillery—let your magic sweetness be tasted, 

Pondering hearts—find out what reason 
cannot. 

Transform all hatred into love. 

World, I am not a disillusioned hippy en- 
treating you with a “flower song.” 

Nor am I a rambunctious teeny-bopper out 
to incite trouble. 

But I am a young American begging of 
you—and the whole world—to share one 
simple word—love!” 

Brian Nelson then delivered Robert Frost's 
“The Gift Outright.” 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


Since the beginning, leaders who loved, 
lived and taught the ways of peace have 
seldom been allowed to live in peace or even 
die that way. So it was with John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, an apostle of peace who taught 
America the process of peace. He followed 
the teachings of Christ and by chance, his 
national public life endured but three years. 
A man of peace, the victim of violence— 
violent words as he lived as, in fact, they 
appear in the public press this very day 
about his widow. And one last violent act 
which cut him down. 

Historians report that with the loss of 
Britain’s last foothold on the continent, 
Queen Mary was heard to say, “When I die 
Calais will be written on my heart.” 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy is ageless. A 
thousand years from now men and women 
will talk of his thousand days, And those of 
us whom history has privileged to live in 
the time of Kennedy, who have known the 
magic of his days, might well say, “When 
we die Kennedy will be written on our 
hearts.” 

When we think of President Kennedy we 
think of Camelot. “Don’t let it be forgot 
that once there was a spot—for one brief 
shining moment—that was known as 
Camelot.” 

But perhaps the shining moment is not 
so brief at all. It occurs to one how difficult 
it would be to imagine President Kennedy 
ever growing old in any way. He might have 
been President for only eight years. But 
now he will be President forever. 


BENEDICTION 


The Choral Group again performed, singing 
“The Impossible Dream.” 

Reverend Thomas Breidenbach, who, in 
addition to being the assistant Pastor of St. 
Catherine Church, is the head of the Reli- 
gion Department of Kennedy Memorial High 
School, then offered this benediction: 

“Almighty, Eternal God: we thank you 
because you have given us the desire and 
strength to honor our brave, martyred leader, 
President Kennedy. At his death, each of 
us felt the pain—even as if losing one of our 
on family. It is fitting, then, that we not 
forget such loss so quickly, but that we 
revere and honor his memory today. We 
thank you for the holy inspiration of his 
life and death. With your blessing we will 
go forth now, firm in our resolve to live in 
our lives his example of responsible service 
to others: both to our own country and to 
the whole world community. 

“One special blessing we beg, O Lord: that 
like him, we may especially strive to serve 
those best who need us the most. Amen.” 

The close of this Memorial Service came 
when Spec/4 Charles Ontko, Jr., 74th Army 
Band, Fort Benjamin Harrison, sounded Taps. 


URBAN SCHOOLS FOR AN OPEN 
SOCIETY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Brapremas] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished leaders in Amer- 
ican education is the president of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Dr. 
John H. Fischer. 

On November 16, 1967, President 
Fischer delivered a most thoughtful ad- 
dress during the National Conference on 
Equal Educational Opportunity in Amer- 
ican Cities sponsored by the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 

I insert President Fischer’s address, 
“Urban Schools for an Open Society,” at 
this point in the RECORD: 

URBAN SCHOOLS FOR AN OPEN SOCIETY 


(By John H. Fischer, president, Teachers 
College, Columbia University) 


The American public school system is the 
world’s most comprehensive and fruitful ex- 
periment in universal education, but the 
very impressiveness of its past accomplish- 
ments now throws into sharp contrast the 
schools’ present shortcomings. There are in- 
deed some critics who consider the current 
performance of city schools so poor and their 
resistance to change so adamant that they 
propose replacing publicly controlled sys- 
tems with publicly subsidized independent 
schools. 

To many who work in the schools, it seems 
not only odd but unjust that these judg- 
ments should be so severe after twenty years 
of quite remarkable reform and improve- 
ment. For it is true that American schools 
have changed in significant ways in the last 
two decades. Immediately following World 
War II came the campaigns to raise stand- 
ards, to emphasize the solid subjects, and to 
do more for able students. Even the acade- 
micians, having become newly conscious of 
the schools’ existence, joined in efforts to 
improve them. With useful consequences, if 
for the wrong reasons, Sputnik freightened 
the Congress and the country into strength- 
ening programs in mathematics, physical 
science, foreign languages and guidance. De- 
spite a few examples of excessive zeal and 
some false starts, the results of these suc- 
cessive developments on the whole have been 
good. So many better educated youngsters 
emerged from the high schools that the up- 
ward thrust of entering freshmen even 
helped to modernize higher education. 

But the earlier reforms, those that oc- 
curred before 1960, were motivated mainly 
by a concern for academic values, by appre- 
hension over what had been happening to 
subjects and standards. By contrast, the rise 
of the civil rights movement redressed the 
balance and swung the spotlight of criticism 
back to focus on students as individual hu- 
man beings and centered it particularly on 
the Negro student who, despite Brown and 
subsequent decisions, was still being denied 
opportunities his contemporaries enjoyed. 
To this newer criticism the response has been 
less prompt and less effective than the 
earlier reaction. Part of the difference is at- 
tributable to prejudice, part to inertia, and 
part to lack of community interest. But the 
principal reason for the slower rate of 
change is that the problems of providing in- 
clusive, relevant, effective education under 
the present conditions of urban life require 
insights, attitudes and types of competence 
that too few teachers and administrators 
now possess. The solution of these problems 
also requires fundamental changes in educa- 
tional policy and in the arrangements by 
which that policy is determined. 

To be sure, the schools are often held ac- 
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countable for failures which they have 
neither the means nor the opportunity to 
correct. Not even the best school or the most 
dedicated teacher can guarantee that all the 
pupils will finish the year above the grade 
median. Nor can every child be assured a 
place in college, however strongly his parents 
may demand equal treatment. But the exces- 
sive casualty rates of the schools can be 
neither explained nor excused by statistics. 
Nor are they all the inevitable result of 
unfortunate heredity, broken homes, or bad 
community influences. Before we can project 
educational solutions we must understand 
the character of the problems to which we 
are attempting to respond. 


WIDE GAPS STILL SEPARATE THE LESS FORTUNATE 
FROM THE MAJORITY 


The complexity of the situation can be 
seen in the gaps that separate less fortunate 
Americans from the majority of their coun- 
trymen. Not only are these gaps disgrace- 
fully wide; in certain cases they are actually 
widening. Most of these inequities are re- 
lated to poverty, Many are aggravated by 
racial discrimination, and all contribute to 
the handicapping circumstances within 
which and against which the school must 
carry on its work. Let me cite a few com- 
parisons. 

Non-white infant mortality in 1940 was 70 
percent worse than the white rate. In 1960 
it was 90 percent worse. 

Maternal mortality among non-white 
mothers in 1940 was 2.4 times the white rate. 
In 1960 it was 3.8 times the white rate. 

A Negro boy born in 1962 had as much 
chance of surviving to 20 as a white boy had 
of reaching 37. A Negro girl could look for- 
ward to reaching 20 as confidently as a white 
girl to reaching 42. 

In employment, the best years for Negroes 
only come up to the recession levels for 
whites. In 1964, a prosperous year, when 
white unemployment dropped to less than 
3.5 percent, the Negro rate was still almost 
ten percent, That was half again as high as 
the worst white rate since the depression. 
These figures are for adults, 20 and older. For 
16 and 17 year old Negroes, unemployment 
has not dropped below 20 percent in ten 
years. 

There is, of course, a close relation between 
these data and educational conditions. The 
median years of school completed by persons 
over 25 in 1940 was 8.7 for whites but 5.8 
for non-whites. By 1960 the non-whites had 
reached 8.2, still half a year below where the 
whites had been twenty years earlier. Mean- 
while, the white median had risen to 10.9 
years. 

But, some argue, things are better now 
than they used to be. They are better, but 
far from good, In 1960 the percent of Negro 
men college graduates aged 25 to 29 was 15.6 
percent for whites and 5.3 percent for 
Negroes. That meant that in 1960 the Negroes 
were where the whites had been in 1920, In 
high school graduation, the gap is closing 
faster. The Negro rate in 1960 equalled the 
white in 1940. 

The Selective Service Mental Test is a con- 
stant reminder that the educational gap is 
still tragically wide for our present 18 year 
olds. The variation among the states is well 
known, but the differential figures on white 
and Negro registrants are not as widely cir- 
culated. For the country as a whole, the 
failure rate is about 25 percent. Between 
June, 1964 and December, 1965, the rate for 
white applicants was 19 percent, for Negroes 
67 percent. Failures among whites ranged 
from 5 percent in the state of Washington to 
43 percent in Tennessee. For Negroes the 
range was from 25 percent in Washington to 
85 percent in South Carolina. Those who 
think that the determining factor is race 
rather than education might note that 
Negroes in the state of Washington did better 
than whites in eight other states. Negroes in 
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Rhode Island surpassed the whites of six 
other states. The poor showing of city schools 
is not attributable simply to the influx of 
Negro children. It is due rather to the failure 
of the schools to respond to the special prob- 
lems of American youngsters who are the 
victims of deprivation, neglect, and prejudice. 

In order for the schools to respond as 
promptly and as effectively as they should 
to these conditions, it seems to me that three 
things are necessary: 

1. We must reconsider the principle of 
equal opportunity. 

2. We must devise more effective ways to 
adapt schools to the children they serve. 

3. We must reconstruct existing arrange- 
ments for policy making and school ad- 
ministration. 


II—THE PRINCIPAL OF EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


In the whole American credo, no tenet 
is more firmly fixed than our devotion to 
equal opportunity. We cite it constantly as 
the fundamental principle in the whole 
structure of public education. We assert with 
great pride that in these schools every 
American child finds his birthright of op- 
portunity and gets the start that will en- 
able him to make his way as a free man in 
a free land. The race, we say, is to the swift, 
but it is open to all, and everyone who ap- 
pears at the starting line is allowed to run. 
This system, we have long told ourselves, 
assures equality of opportunity. And so it 
does—for most. But always there are those 
who, for no fault of their own, cannot make 
it to the line before the gun is fired. Among 
them are good runners, but they never really 
get into the running that counts. Others get 
to the track determined to run and eager to 
win, but, having been barefoot all their lives, 
they must first learn to wear the spikes that 
the rules require. Before they can learn, their 
race is over. To be sure, we treat all the 
entrants with meticulous equality. What we 
overlook is that “the equal treatment of 
unequals produces neither equality nor 
justice.” 

To offer all children equal education re- 
mains a necessary beginning, for even in 
our most affluent cities many thousands still 
have nothing remotely approaching equality 
of schooling. But equality among schools is 
only the first step. We must set our sights 
not on making schools equal, but on de- 
vising whatever means are required to enable 
every child to develop his own potential. 
Whatever his possibilities, wherever he 
begins, he should have the help he needs to 
reach maturity prepared to compete on fair 
terms in an open society. To live with this 
conception of equal opportunity, the com- 
munity must be willing and the school 
must be able to furnish unequal education. 
Unequal education to promote equal op- 
portunity may seem a radical proposal, but 
it is in fact a well-established practice. This 
is precisely what has long been done for 
physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren under the name of special education.” 
As it has been offered to these minorities, 
what we now call compensatory education 
is universally approved. But the largest mi- 
nority of our children are not the crippled 
and mentally retarded. They are the millions 
who suffer the handicaps of sustained dep- 
rivation and neglect much of it due to 
racial discrimination. The time has come to 
provide unequal, exceptional education as a 
matter of deliberate public policy to every 
child who needs it. 


The concept of compensatory education 


Lip service to the principle of compensa- 
tory education in itself will solve nothing. It 
only points up another puzzling issue, for 
much of what has been done under this label 
in the past half dozen years has proved dis- 
appointing. The United States Civil Rights 
Commission, in its report, “Racial Isolation 
in the Public Schools,” describes a number 
of such efforts and concludes that “the pro- 
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grams did not show evidence of much suc- 
cess.” Coleman’s massive study, “Equality of 
Educational Opportunity,” similarly found 
that existing teaching practices and curricula 
do little to counteract the effects of isola- 
tion or deprivation. 

Nevertheless, it would be indefensible at 
this point to dismiss the concept of com- 
pensation as useless. Even though both Cole- 
man and the Commission find integration to 
be more beneficial than compensation, the 
fact remains that in many cities the attain- 
ment of complete integration cannot be ex- 
pected soon. Even if it were instantly pos- 
sible, many children are so seriously retarded 
academically that if they could be placed 
in integrated schools today they would still 
need a great deal of special help. Whether 
such teaching is called preventive, remedial, 
corrective, or developmental, it must be de- 
signed to meet the unusual individual re- 
quirements of children for whom present pro- 
grams are inadequate. 

The finding of the Coleman study that 
may ultimately turn out to be the most 
significant of all is that students with a 
sense of control over thelr own destiny do 
better in school than those who are con- 
vinced that what they do will have little 
effect on their ultimate opportunities. Ways 
must be found to create more schools where 
children will find that they are respected, 
that they can be successful, and that what 
they do does make a difference, 

The complications of cultural difference 
and ethnic prejudice were not unknown in 
the public schools of an earlier day. In 1901 
when the United States Industrial Commis- 
sion investigated conditions in city slums, it 
was Italian youngsters who were being char- 
acterized as irresponsible, difficult to dis- 
cipline, and not so bright. As one teacher put 
it, they “were fair students, better than the 
Irish, but not as good as the Hebrews and 
the Germans. Now, as then, many prom- 
ising efforts fail because they rest on stereo- 
types and deal with categories rather than 
with persons. While it is inevitably neces- 
sary to work with children in groups, whether 
in schools, classes, or in teaching units of 
two or three, the only acceptable compensa- 
tory approach is to identify their needs as 
individuals. The best teacher begins with 
each child where he is, engaging interest 
through activities that make sense to him, 
and steadily encouraging him toward new 
encounters and fresh discoveries. Thus, from 
each new day’s success the child accumu- 
lates the confidence to try a bit more than 
he managed the day before. 

This process must begin early. It becomes 
increasingly clear that children have a better 
chance to succeed in school if they are in- 
troduced to planned learning experiences well 
before the age of six. An immediately avail- 
able forward step for every city is to make 
kindergartens universally available for five- 
year-olds and to establish pre-school pro- 
grams for four-year-olds. This step is especial- 
ly urgent for those most in need of the bene- 
fits that such programs at their best can 
provide. 

Most of us here are acquainted with evi- 
dence that the level of intellectual capability 
young people will achieve by 17 is already 
half determined by age four and that another 
30 percent is predictable by age seven. This 
is no ground for believing that a child’s aca- 
demic fate is sealed by his seventh birthday, 
but it means that a community that seri- 
ously wants to improve its children’s oppor- 
tunities will start them to school early. In 
terms of sheer economy, it can be shown that 
the earlier the investment in systematic in- 
tellectual development is begun, the greater 
will be the rate of return. 

Some of the early follow-up studies of chil- 
dren in Head Start programs have been in- 
terpreted as meaning that such early pro- 
grams have no effect on subsequent success 
in the primary grades. It is much more likely 
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that what has actually been discovered is the 
failure of primary grade teachers to build 
upon the gains made at the preschool level. 
Even the best preschool will pro- 
duce only temporary benefits unless the fol- 
low-through at the primary level is well 
planned. In the middle and secondary years, 
as well, curricula and teaching procedures 
must be designed to build on the progress of 
earlier stages and to introduce the new em- 
phases appropriate at each level. 


IIl—FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE IN THE NATURE OF 
THE SCHOOL ITSELP 


Relevance in the curriculum, respect for 
the student, and the continuous cultivation 
of his capability, self-confidence, and self- 
esteem should permeate the entire school 
program. But if we are to have such programs 
soon enough in every urban school, the speed 
of reform will have to be much faster than 
it has been. The obvious question is how to 
speed things up. The equally obvious answer 
would appear to be to invent new curricula, 
new teaching procedures, better teaching 
materials, more effective uses of technology, 
and improved school organization. That all 
of these are needed is beyond doubt, but we 
need something else even more. Our present 
shortcomings are due less to the state of the 
pedagogic art than to the state of mind of 
the artists. Not only teachers, but adminis- 
trators, board members, and parents alike 
almost invarlably approach these new prob- 
lems assuming that they can be solved with- 
out any fundamental change in the nature 
of the school itself. We should by now be able 
to see that much of what must be done can- 
not be fitted into the customary institutional 
form. 

There are, to be sure, schools which have 
abandoned egg-crate architecture and with 
it the image of teachers as interchangeable 
parts to be distributed, one to thirty chil- 
dren, equally throughout the building. But 
most schools, even when the need for inno- 
vation is most pressing, have yet to make the 
first break toward anything remotely re- 
sembling a teaching team. The utility of the 
flexible primary unit, in which several teach- 
ers work jointly with one group of children 
for two to four years, has been well demon- 
strated; but the idea spreads ever so slowly, 
because it calls for a fundamentally different 
pattern of professional practice and school 
organization, 

At the secondary level, despite the evidence 
that adolescents are both able and eager to 
work on their own, only a handful of teach- 
ers will really trust them to learn out of the 
teacher's sight. Every community, most no- 
tably the large city, presents a priceless col- 
lection of living laboratories for learning 
about the modern world and how it works. 
Amid this wealth the typical school is man- 
aged as though real education could occur 
only on its premises. Long before deTocque- 
ville commented on force of voluntarism in 
this country, Americans were tapping the 
committed energy of volunteers to get things 
done, yet we still hesitate to use this mag- 
nificent source of help as freely as we should 
in the schools. 

In mentioning these practices I am aware 
that each of them is, in fact, already being 
used in schools. They are, to be sure, but the 
point is that almost everywhere they are 
considered exceptional. As variations from 
long established custom they are suspect. In 
the face of the new tasks now being laid 
upon the schools, and the consequent need 
for better learning and more effective teach- 
ing such changes as these and others far 
bolder should not only be tolerated; they 
should be expected, insisted upon, and re- 
ward 


Racial integration a high priority 
Among the necessary changes in school 
policy and practice none are more urgently 
needed now than those that will speed racial 
integration. Thirteen years after the Su- 
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preme Court’s declaration that segregated 
schools are inherently unequal, the number 
of segregated Negro students is still on the 
rise. Although reluctance to change has not 
wholly disappeared and sheer defliance of 
the law is still evident in some places, the 
lack of progress now in most cities is due to 
conditions that are more resistant to analysis 
and far more difficult to correct. The most 
impressive fact in the situation is the steady 
increase in the number and proportion of 
Negroes in the central cities of our metro- 
politan areas and the even sharper rise in 
the proportion of Negro students in the 
public schools of those cities. As the ghetto 
within the city expands into a virtual ghetto 
city, even the most resolute and ingenious 
school authorities find meaningful desegre- 
gation beyond their own capabilities. The 
easy course in such circumstances—and a 
plausible one—is to argue that nothing can 
be done and that the inevitable must be 
accepted. But the inevitable in this case 
means perpetuating the cycle of segregated 
schooling, denying both Negro and white 
children integrated experiences and extend- 
ing into the next generation the grievous 
tensions that plague this one. If that cycle 
cannot be broken within the present con- 
text of school systems and community struc- 
tures, ways must be found to change that 
context, To continue for the indefinite fu- 
ture the socially and personally destructive 
evils of a segregated society is a choice this 
nation cannot afford and may not survive. 

Three possible courses, at least, are open 
to us. In those cities where the problem is 
not yet overwhelming, steps can be taken, as 
on a limited scale White Plains has re- 
cently demonstrated, to abolish segregated 
Negro schools and by concerted action to re- 
distribute children of all groups in ratios 
that will lead to stable, viable student bodies. 

In other communities where the propor- 
tions of Negro pupils are higher, coopera- 
tive schemes for pupil exchanges, possibly 
including the establishment of school parks, 
may be developed with neighboring suburban 
districts. 

In yet other cases, state education authori- 
ties may have to act under the clause of the 
Brown decision which holds that “the op- 
portunity of an education . . where the 
state has undertaken to provide it is a right 
which must be made available to all on equal 
terms.” This would appear to require that 
where inequality exists, and where other 
steps to effect equity have failed, the state 
is obligated to take whatever corrective ac- 
tion may be necessary. 

To propose action in any community con- 
trary to the will of a substantial body of the 
citizens is to propose trouble, but there is 
reason to believe that the resistance to 
change that has impeded integration in 
many places is due less to recalcitrance or 
prejudice than to simpler and more tract- 
able causes. In many cases it is probable that 
parents—of both races—only want reason- 
able assurance that the schools their chil- 
dren attend after integration will be at least 
equal and preferably superior, to those to 
which they have been accustomed. Plans for 
integration should therefore include for all 
the children involved provisions that will re- 
spond to this understandable concern of 
their parents. 

Another principle that becomes increas- 
ingly clear is that any plan for school inte- 
gration is projected at considerable risk if 
it is not closely related to a broad scale, 
comprehensive plan for stable community 
integration. Without the support and co- 
operation of the other major segments of 
community action and authority, it is wholly 
unrealistic to expect the school to carry alone 
the burden of creating a new pattern of com- 
munity association. 

In arguing for comprehensive approaches 
to school and community integration I am 
not suggesting that the school authorities 
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should wait patiently for every other agency 
to move first. There are ways in which the 
schools must and can act to meet their own 
responsibilities. Moreover, the educational 
forces of the community should be prepared 
to exercise leadership in their own field and 
to offer it to others, but leadership is mean- 
ingless unless it is part of a reciprocal re- 
lationship. The reform of public education 
in regard to integration, no less than to the 
instruction of the disadvantaged or the nur- 
ture of the highly gifted, must be a widely 
shared concern. Slightly paraphrasing Plato, 
we can be confident that only where such 
reform is commonly honored is it very likely 
to be cultivated. 


IV—NEED TO RECONSTRUCT SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATIONS 


My final point is that we must reconstruct 
the arrangements for school governance in 
the city. Whether one starts from the posi- 
tion of the superintendent, the board, the 
teachers, the children, or the public, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to justify the out- 
moded ways in which we continue to con- 
duct the affairs of city schools. 

To call this the decentralization question 
is to oversimplify both the problem and the 
solution. The issue is not whether a partic- 
ular city should have one public school sys- 
tem, or five, or fifty. That is a matter of 
detail. The issue is, rather, how to plan, man- 
age, and use the educational possibilities of 
the city to meet the pressures of the times, 
the students’ needs, and the public interest 
In any city, the public schools are the largest 
single element in the total educational enter- 
prise, but they are by no means the whole 
of it. The tradition of separatism that has so 
long dominated public school policy and ad- 
ministration has become anachronistic. The 
mechanisms initially designed to protect the 
schools from partisan or corrupt political in- 
fluence, however necessary they once were, 
now tend to isolate the schools from other 
agencies and to insulate them from normal 
political processes. 

In the city, as in the nation, every impor- 
tant undertaking today has its educational 
aspect. Many projects have no future at all 
unless they can count on effective schools. 
An intricate network of relationships ties the 
families of every community to its economic, 
cultural, political and social institutions. 
With virtually all of these agencies and many 
of the families, the school is connected in 
mutual dependence. Yet among school 
boards, administrators and university people, 
there are many who still think that these 
connections call for no more than routine 
courtesies, prudent “public relations,” and a 
vigilant watch against any sign of encroach- 
ment on the school’s traditional prerogatives. 

Urban planning that does not now include 
educational planning is not only unrealistic; 
it is irresponsible. Such planning must more- 
over go far beyond a perfunctory review by 
the planning body of the size and location of 
new school sites. It must confront questions 
of curriculum, attendance patterns, teacher 
supply, financial support; in brief, the whole 
complex interrelationship between the de- 
velopment of schools and the total develop- 
ment of the city. The need for such planning 
is crucial and so is the manner in which it is 
done. Not only the central planning agency, 
but the school authorities, other public and 
private agencies, and the municipal and 
state governments must accept jointly the 
responsibility for projecting goals and set- 
ting timetables, and they must also share the 
responsibility for seeing that commitments 
are met. 

Only by adopting educational strategies 
commensurate with the character and scope 
of its objectives can any city hope to sur- 
mount the constant need to react to one 
school crisis after another. The community 
that neglects the development of a long- 
range, broad-scale plan of educational devel- 
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opment, or fails to commit to that plan the 
resources necessary to execute it, is neglect- 
ing its own future. 

At the other end of the system, in the in- 
dividual school, where the whole business 
succeeds or fails, there are other needs for 
reform. The demonstrations and boycotts, to 
say nothing of the thousands of less publi- 
cized complaints that have plagued the 
schools are symptoms of deeply serious prob- 
lems. To be sure, not everyone who criticizes 
a principal is wholly objective. There are no 
doubt occasional picketers whose zeal for 
school reform is diluted by other ambitions. 
But when all the extraneous interests have 
been allowed for, there remain the just and 
proper grievances of parents who often are 
denied even a respectful reception, much less 
a voice, in the schools their children are re- 
quired to attend. 

Despite the accumulations of resentment, 
pride, and defensiveness that encumber 
those situations, ways can be devised to in- 
volve parents more deeply in school affairs. A 
first step is to lift the controversies beyond 
the adversary level. So long as school people 
and Darents view each other as opponents to 
be defeated, the likelihood of positive results 
is negligible. What is needed is a sustained, 
patient effort to build and maintain chan- 
nels through which each group may express 
its views and be assured of respectful atten- 
tion and consideration by the other. A sec- 
ond step is to systematize these exchanges, 
turning them to constructive deliberation 
and providing the substantive data necessary 
to enable the participants to make responsi- 
ble choices and projections. A third step is a 
thoroughgoing analysis of the nature of 
school policy issues to determine at what 
level the different types can best be handled. 
Some should be settled within the school, 
some at intermediate points, and others on a 
city-wide basis. The heart of the matter is to 
find the means by which a city school board 
can maintain a common floor of opportunity 
for every pupil in the city and at the same 
time encourage parents, citizens, and school 
staff members to apply their own initiative 
in raising their school as far as possible 
above the basic level. 


V—WE MUST SEEK A NEW VISION OF THE CITY 


There are no easy solutions, and very prob- 
ably no firial solutions of any kind to the 
educational problems of our cities. But there 
are vast possibilities, still untried and broad 
ranges of opportunity open to imagination 
and bold attack. Yet it would be a grave 
error and a stupid miscalculation to think 
that the public schools should assume these 
tasks alone, or that they could possibly per- 
form them in isolation. 

It is an ironic paradox that the gravest 
educational deficiencies are often found in 
the very cities that possess the best re- 
sources for correcting them. All too often, 
however, the institutions that harbor these 
resources—the universities, museums, li- 
braries, scientific agencies, and mass media, 
all with enormous possibilities for enrich- 
ing human life—carry on their work with 
little awareness of the life of the commu- 
nity in which they stand. In the same cities 
hundreds of agencies, public and private, 
with the competence and experience to make 
critically important contributions to the 
physical, social, and economic well-being of 
people, could undergird and supplement 
educational and cultural efforts. 

Even more than resources, we need new 
initiatives to bring the possibilities to bear 
upon the problems, and to breach the walls 
and bridge the chasms that separate these 
sovereignties. 

No such dream can be made to come true 
without altering existing political and ad- 
ministrative mechanisms. We shall need new 
laws, new agencies and new money; but 
most of all, we need a new vision, newly 
shared, of what the city at its best might 
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be, and do, and give. Louis Mumford put it 
well: 

“We must now conceive the city not 
primarily as a place of business or govern- 
ment, but as an essential organ for expressing 
and actualizing the new human personality 
.. . Not industry but education will be the 
center ...and every process and function 
will be approved ... to the extent that it 
furthers human development. For the 
city should be an organ of love; and the best 
economy of cities is the care and culture 
of men.” 

Only upon such a conception of the prob- 
lem of the city and its promise can we pro- 
ject the public policies and the educational 
processes that are the prerequisites of a free 
and open society. 


THE UNIVERSITY AT THE SERVICE 
OF SOCIETY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapEMas] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, among its other activ- 
ities, conducts studies of various educa- 
tion problems. For the past 10 years the 
trustees have devoted their annual meet- 
ings to the consideration of major issues 
of higher education. 

At the 61st annual meeting of the 
foundation on November 16, 1966, the 
trustees engaged in an all-day discussion 
of the public service responsibilities of 
universities. The essay that follows is 
based on the discussion. 

At this meeting there was no attempt 
to arrive at a consensus. Accordingly, 
this essay is not presented as the views 
of the trustees of the foundation but is 
an informal account of a discussion of an 
important question in education today. 

Mr. Speaker, because I believe this 
essay, The University at the Service of 
Society,“ will be of interest to Members 
of Congress, I insert it at this point in 
the RECORD: 

THE UNIVERSITY AT THE SERVICE or SOCIETY 

The notion that academic institutions 
should reach out to serve the workaday needs 
of a developing society is over a century old 
in this country. Although Justin Morrill, in 
sponsoring the Land-Grant College bill in 
1862, appears to have been primarily inter- 
ested in the nexus between democratic access 
to higher education and the maintenance of 
political democracy, he and others believed 
that in time this type of institution 
would also be a congenial home for a novel 
additional function—direct service to the 
wider society. 

The public service function of the land- 
grant colleges did not, however, materialize 
for several more decades, because these new 
colleges were preoccupied simply with the 
struggle to survive. When it did develop 
shortly after 1900, it related specifically to 
the vocational needs of what was still a pre- 
dominantly agrarian society and took the 
form of an extension service from campus to 
farm. The demonstrable success of the “cow 
colleges” in increasing agricultural produc- 
tion and improving farm life through this 
means became a principal justification for 
expenditure of public tax revenues on them. 

They also served. as Morrill hoped they 
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might, to educate young men and women of 
humble parentage. But it was agricultural 
extension, and the applied research on which 
this depended, that for some years occupied 
the more honored place in these institutions, 
And because in its day and place this pecu- 
liarly American invention in higher educa- 
tion worked, indeed worked brilliantly, it 
came to have a wide influence on popular 
notions about the proper “uses” of the 
university. 

It was also during these years, and even 
earlier, that some universities initiated gen- 
eral extension programs for the public, and 
these, too, represented public service of a 
high order. 

Nonetheless, it was not until the First 
World War and the period immediately fol- 
lowing it that public service began to be 
regarded as a responsibility of universities 
generally. The idea that it was an acceptable 
function for any academic institution was, 
of course, given considerable additional rec- 
ognition as the result of the deep involve- 
ment of the universities in the 1942-1945 war 
effort. Since then, in response to the pressing 
needs of a maturing society for fundamental 
solutions to its ever more complex problems, 
public service has become a large and im- 

t activity at virtually every university, 
both public and private, and at many colleges 
as well. 

WHAT IS PUBLIC SERVICE? 


University public service today has 
burgeoned to include a wide range of new 
activities—in science and technology, in 
health, in urban problems, in the interna- 
tional field, in economic development, in the 
utilization and conservation of natural 
resources, and in a great variety of other 
areas. The university, with massive contract 
and grant funds from the federal govern- 
ment, has become a major instrumentality 
through which the nation is accomplishing 
some of its most important business. It is 
virtually axiomatic now that when a sub- 
stantial new national program is launched— 
the Peace Corps, the Regional Medical Pro- 
gram, or whatever—universities will be deep- 
ly involved in its implementation. Indeed, 
much federal legislation today is predicated 
on that assumption. 

University public service is a concept 
which is difficult to define precisely. Although 
it is usually thought of as one of a trium- 
virate of university pursuits, it can and often 
does include the other two, teaching and 
research. For example, courses for municipal 
officials in a school of public administration 
can be regarded both as part of the normal 
teaching function and as public service. And 
a study of racial imbalance in an urban 
school system undertaken as a public service 
responsibility may also prove to be intrin- 
sically interesting soclological research, jus- 
tifiable in traditional academic terms. Simi- 
larly, investigations in the area of environ- 
mental pollution, although commissioned by 
a federal agency to solve a particular 
problem, may very well contribute basic new 
scientific knowledge. 

Nevertheless, public service is, in most of 
its manifestations, readily recognizable. It 
has to do with the outreach of a university 
to society at large, with extending the re- 
sources of the campus to individuals and 
groups who are not part of the regular aca- 
demic community, and with bringing an 
academic institution’s special competence to 
bear on the solution of society’s problems. 
It can involve all members of the academic 
community, including students, although 
most frequently we think of it as an activity 
of the president and of the faculty. It can 
take place on or off campus, and can be 
related to either the governmental or private 
sectors of our national life. Lastly, the em- 
phasis in public service is on converting 
knowledge into readily usable forms for im- 
mediate application. 
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DEMAND AND SUPPLY 

A variety of forces impel the university 
toward expansions of its public service role. 
Some of these forces reflect demand—the 
requirements of society—and others, sup- 
ply—the special capabilities or characteris- 
tics of the university particularly qualifying 
it for the role. More and more, however, de- 
mand and supply are in such close interac- 
tion as to be scarcely distinguishable from 
each other. On one side, our society today 
has compelling needs which force it con- 
stantly to call on the university for assist- 
ance; on the other, the university has 
characteristics which increasingly attract the 
larger society. Thus, demand and supply are 
reciprocating forces thrusting public service 
activity by the university forward at ever 
higher speed. 

This phenomenon is explainable in part by 
the almost symbiotic relationship today be- 
tween science and art, or in simpler terms, 
knowing and doing. A few decades ago a 
lengthy hiatus between the discovery of 
knowledge and its application was normal, 
Today in many fields, although regrettably 
not in some, the process is nearly instantane- 
ous, to such a degree has ours become a 
knowledge-oriented society. And the appli- 
cation of knowledge is no longer a simple 
matter. So complex has this become 
in many fields that the university's help is 
needed there also. 

The heart of the matter is that the uni- 
versity is the natural home of those kinds 
of highly trained and specialized talent on 
which the larger society is heavily dependent. 
In the university’s science and social science 
departments, in its engineering and medical 
schools, and in many other places within 
its walls are housed the individuals best 
qualified to solve, or at least mitigate, some 
of the nation’s most difficult problems. Since 
it is the national will that these problems 
be attacked, pressure on the university for 
its help is immense. 

This pressure is exerted much more heavily 
than in the past on the university’s tradi- 
tional areas of responsibility, the production 
of highly trained manpower and the discovery 
of new knowledge. Beyond these functions, 
however, the university is being asked today 
to take on many kinds of new public service 
tasks, including the management of large- 
scale scientific, technological, and social en- 
terprises. Although the university's record in 
carrying out these tasks has perhaps been 
uneven, its achievements generally in all 
three areas—teaching, research, and service— 
have been so centrally important as to lead 
some observers to believe that the society’s 
future salvation will depend essentially on 
this institution alone. The immensity of such 
a responsibility and the almost limitless per- 
formance of the university are 
cause for deep concern among those who 
manage its affairs. 

A further attribute of the university 18 its 
capacity for objectivity. Of all social institu- 
tions, it provides the most hospitable home 
for free enquiry. It can permit individual 
members of its community to pursue their 
own paths of investigation even if these con- 
flict. It is prepared for error in the search 
for ultimate truth. In the outside world, this 
quality of objectivity assumes extraordinary 
value in situations of extreme social tension 
or in areas of decision where economic or 
social stakes are high. 

Within the university itself are forces con- 
tributing to an expansion of the public serv- 
ice function, Wholly admirable is the genuine 
concern that many faculty members, admin- 
istrators, and students feel for directing their 
talents and energies to the nation’s most 
grievous problems. The desire to be socially 
useful outside the academic community is 
considerable at the present time. And fre- 
quently coupled with this kind of motivation 
is a scholar’s belief that, by participating in 
public service activities himself, he can bring 
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a heightened sense of reality and greater 
vividness into his teaching. 

Less admirable is the motivation that de- 
rives solely from a scholar’s realization that 
his competence has an unusual 
market value outside the university. Less ad- 
mirable also is the ambitious administrator's 
conviction that his institution’s prestige can 
be instantaneously and inexpensively inflated 
by large government, foundation, or indus- 
trial contracts or grants for domestic or in- 
ternational projects for which the institu- 
tion may well be ill suited. 

More difficult to weigh is the sense of ex- 
hilaration that many university people feel 
in getting away from their campuses from 
time to time to take part in stimulating new 
enterprises in Washington or abroad. This can 
be a form of escapism if overdone, but it can 
also serve to bring vitality to the campus. 


THE DEBATE OVER PUBLIC SERVICE 


So large and varied has public service be- 
come that concern has begun to arise on 
some campuses over whether this relative 
newcomer to the academic enterprise—some 
would still say intruder—is not getting out 
of hand, 

There would be little disagreement today 
that involvement in public service activities 
has been good for the university. Teaching 
has benefited; campus life has acquired a 
greater relevancy and liveliness; students 
have developed more mature attitudes. The 
availability of a real laboratory rather than 
an abstract one, of an actual problem rather 
than theoretical one, makes the university a 
more vigorous institution, Furthermore, the 
university’s willingness to reach out from 
its protected environment to help grapple 
with some of the community‘s nastier prob- 
lems has won it new admirers and allies 
and broader public support. 

Nevertheless, public service has both pres- 
ent and potential risks, and in some institu- 
tions these have been too little recognized. 
Most clearly apparent to administrators is 
the financial burden which outside activities 
frequently place on the university. However 
generously funded these may seem to be, 
eventually there will be unexpected costs for 
the institution, In some instances also there 
is confusion about just how these activities 
are to be funded, and they can become in- 
directly, or even directly, parasitic on income 
required to finance the traditional responsi- 
bilities of the university. 

A second and obvious danger is that if 
public service activities are allowed to pro- 
liferate in an uncontrolled manner on a 
campus they may in time become the uni- 
versity’s dominant activity, dwarfing other 
pursuits. Students will then with justice at- 
tribute the neglect or lack of personal atten- 
tion they feel to the faculty’s heavy involve- 
ment in public service, And many faculty 
members will rightfully believe that applied 
research, or in some cases what passes for it, 
has taken precedence over basic research. 

Another danger, perhaps more theoretical 
but nonetheless possible, is that deep involve- 
ment in external, public service activities 
may lead a university imperceptibly to de- 
velop a kind of “institutional doctrine” on 
some issue or, at any rate, come to be regard- 
ed by the public as a protagonist for a par- 
ticular cause or point of view. This could 
conceivably jeopardize one of the university’s 
most important characteristics—its role as 
a hostel for the accommodation, in an atmos- 
phere of tranquility and mutual respect, of 
individuals with widely variant views on im- 
portant social and moral issues. (Of course, 
this caution applies only to the university, 
not to the off-campus activities of faculty 
members and students as individuals.) 

THE EXTREMES 

There are, theoretically, two diametrically 
opposed positions which the university may 
adopt as it considers its public service role. 

In the first of these, public service is re- 
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garded as an inappropriate and irrelevant 
function for the university on the grounds 
that it is inconsistent with an academic in- 
stitution’s basic responsibilities for teaching 
and the discovery of new knowledge. Those 
who share this view say that it is the duty of 
university leaders not to be engaged in selling 
the university's services but in protecting its 
essential integrity. This, they believe, must 
be done by getting government, industry, and 
even the public at large to understand that 
the national interest lies in preservation of 
the university’s true nature as the institution 
which above all others is concerned with 
learning. This implies impressing upon all 
possible sources of assistance the urgent im- 
portance of adequate support for the tools 
of learning, such as the great research li- 
braries, and for leaving the university free 
to pursue its basic mission. 

In this view, the university is not re- 
garded as having a responsibility to become 
involved in the substantial new government 
programs which appear periodically. And the 
university should be particularly wary of the 
frequently heard argument that, since gov- 
ernment Is going to be spending its large new 
appropriations anyway, the university should 
pitch in and help ensure that the money is 
well spent. 

Nor is the university regarded as having 
a responsibility, whatever the appeals made 
to its sense of patriotism, to lend its man- 
power to government for various kinds of 
service, This will simply strip the university 
of its best people and destroy whatever co- 
hesion and internal power it has as an insti- 
tution. 

Finally, the university in this view should 
abjure any conception of itself as an activist 
shaper of the larger society. It should not 
“bite off propositions,” develop “positions,” 
or be a “protagonist” for causes. It should 
stick to the pursuits of the academic cloister 
with which it has traditionally been con- 
cerned and carry them out to the best of its 
ability. All else is in the end illusory. 

At the opposite pole is the view that, 
among all institutions in the nation, the uni- 
versity has the greatest responsibility to be 
a shaper of the society. As such it has an ob- 
ligation to identify social wrongs and take 
an aggressive lead in rectifying them. It must 
be engaged, activist, reformist. It must, 
furthermore, be prepared to reach out into 
the larger community, and ft must respond 
whenever it can to any legitimate call from 
government for assistance, including both the 
provision of manpower and the acceptance of 
public service responsibilities. 

In this view, the university can best pro- 
tect its position not by an attitude of aloof- 
ness from the great social issues of the day 
but by actively engaging in them. And this 
kind of activist role, far from detracting from 
the traditional functions of teaching and re- 
search, will actually strengthen them. 

The philosophical support for this position 
is that since the university stands for the 
highest values of the larger society of which 
it is a part, it has a consequent duty to in- 
tervene where it can to assist the society to 
conform to these high values. To do less 
would be to be untrue to itself. 

Each of these positions is, of course, in 
its absolutist form, unrealistic in the light 
of constraints which operate on all univer- 
sities today. It is useful, however, to delineate 
the positions in sharp outline, because on 
every campus there are individuals who hold 
tenaciously to one doctrine or the other, and 
there are universities, or more likely certain 
departments or professional schools within 
universities, which lean more toward one 
position than the other. 

A MORE REALISTIC STANCE 

In one way the two positions are not as 
antithetical as they seem. If the university 
is a true university, it is concerned not just 
with teaching and research in a strict sense 
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but more broadly with cultivation of the in- 
tellect and the faculty of reason, with the re- 
finement and deepening of moral conscience, 
and with sharpening of aesthetic sensitivities. 
It must, therefore, inevitably become a 
powerful, if indirect, force for social change 
and improvement. Out from its citadel will 
go educated men and women with a passion 
to remake the world. From it will emanate 
ideas and knowledge that will be revolu- 
tionary in their impact. This will be public 
service in its truest form. 

This broader area of congruence between 
the two extreme positions does not, however, 
answer the immediate question facing every 
university of how far it should go in 
its resources available for a wide variety of 
public service activities. How responsive 
should it be to the needs of society, and how 
permissive should it be in allowing the mem- 
bers of its own community to initiate service 
projects off campus? 

In practical terms every university will re- 
alize that it can no longer adopt the simple 
course of rejecting public service altogether. 
Interdependence between the university and 
society has become too great for that. The 
university must have society’s support. Soci- 
ety must have access to the university’s re- 
sources. Were the university to turn its back 
on society's needs, it would be tantamount 
to self-destruction. 

But self-destruction can, equally, lie 
down the road of too much engagement by 
the university in public service, either turn- 
ing it into a kind of universal service station 
or so directly involving it in the restructuring 
of society that a major share of its ener- 
gies and resources are perpetually engaged 
in external controversy. 

There must, then, be a practical middle 
ground. This need not be simply a weak 
compromise. It can be a positive position 
arising out of a deliberate consideration of 
the questions: How much public service? 
What kinds? How can a consistent policy 
for control of the mushrooming function 
be developed and administered? 


TOWARD A WORKABLE PHILOSOPHY 


Each institution must In the end answer 
these questions for itself. But in doing so it 
may find it useful to consider some general 
propositions about appropriate and inap- 
propriate Kinds of activities in the public 
service area. 

First, the university can, in regard to con- 
troversial social issues such as racial inte- 
gration in housing, look carefully at its own 
practices and adhere to high standards on 
its own campus. 

Second, the university can play an impor- 
tant role in providing a refuge—even plat- 
form—for the dissenter in society, the man 
with unpopular or unconventional views. In 
the American democratic society, where con- 
sensus has always been given such a high 
value, the man with another voice can too 
easily become a stranger with no place from 
which to be heard, But it is essential to the 
health of the society that he be heard. The 
university, in providing a sanctuary for this 
purpose, can meet one of society’s greatest 
needs, and this too is a form of public 
service. 

Somewhat akin to this function is the 
role the university can play as an objective 
agency of society in providing contending 
forces with a place to meet under dispassion- 
ate and intellectual sponsorship. 

Third, a rather different type of public 
service which the university can on occasion 
perform is the management, on an emergency 
basis, of urgent national or local projects for 
which no other auspices can be found, re- 
gardless of whether there is research or train- 
ing value in them for faculty or students. 
This sort of service must be offered with 
restraint and only with the understanding 
that the responsibility will be passed on to 
some other body as soon as possible. The old 
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French proverb, I n'y a rien qui dure comme 
le provisoire,” however, applies all too fre- 
quently in these situations. 

Another activity of this kind can be the 
organization and carrying out of demonstra- 
tion projects, because demonstration is in 
itself an aspect of the production of knowl- 
edge. For example, it would seem to be ap- 
propriate for a medical school to take on 
responsibility for the delivery of comprehen- 
sive health care to a defined population 
group to show how improvements might be 
made over existing arrangements. 

Fourth, a role which the university can 
occasionally play is to provide leadership 
for the coalescence of a variety of construc- 
tive forces in society into a joint attack on 
large-scale social problems, In such enter- 
prises the emphasis will be on partnership 
with government, industry, voluntary orga- 
nizations, school systems, and other agen- 
cies rather than the university being the 
sole operator. This is a role that should 
leave the university free to withdraw when 
more permanent leadership has been estab- 
lished, or to continue its participation only 
in limited ways with limited responsibility. 

On the other hand, the university should 
not be an active seeker of government con- 
tracts simply to aggrandize itself. It will 
occasionally take such initiatives, but its 
role should generally be more passive. It 
will respond when it can to calls for as- 
sistance, but always with an eye to the pos- 
sible harmful effect on its responsibilities 
for teaching and the search for new knowl- 
edge. 

The university must be careful not to al- 
low itself to come to be regarded merely as 
a pool of talented, specialized manpower 
available on call for assignments in the larger 
society. The talent is there principally for 
the internal purposes of the institution. In 
some instances of severe national need it 
will, of course, be made available freely, but 
these should be limited. Otherwise, absence 
from the campus should be subject to nor- 
mal leave arrangements. 

And finally, the university must avoid the 
acceptance of long-term responsibility for 
the management of public service projects 
in which benefit to the internal functioning 
of the institution is minimal. Such projects 
should be transferred to other auspices as 
quickly as possible. 


SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


There are some particularly thorny prob- 
lems which crop up in aspects of the uni- 
versity’s engagement in public service. The 
first arises when it is involved in overseas 
work on contract from the federal govern- 
ment. In these circumstances the university 
is clearly a contractual agent of the govern- 
ment; it has an obligation to conform to 
official American policies in the foreign coun- 
try concerned, and it is subject to whatever 
controls the host government may impose 
through its laws or other regulations. 

But what is not so clear is the status of 
the individual faculty member involyed in 
the project or the nature of the restrictions 
imposed on him. Is he in any sense person- 
ally a representative of the American gov- 
ernment? Opinion is divided on this ques- 
tion. Does he, when actually engaged in the 
contract project abroad, enjoy the same 
academic freedoms and privileges he enjoys 
when he is on his own campus at home? In 
practical terms he probably does not, but 
where should the line be drawn? On this 
question also there is considerable difference 
of opinion. 

Few will disagree, however, that when it 
comes time to sign a contract with the fed- 
eral government the university is a com- 
pletely free agent and has an obligation to 
negotiate terms as nearly consistent with 
the accepted practices of academic freedom 
as is possible. What these terms should be 
will depend on the circumstances of the 
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project, but at a minimum they would seem 
to include free publication rights, full dis- 
closure of the purposes of the contract, and 
full disclosure of the sources of funding. 

Another set of problems stems from a uni- 
versity’s involvement in classified work for 
the government. As a matter of patriotic 
duty in time of war or other national crisis, 
many universities undertake such work. 
However reluctant they may be, they do so 
because there is no feasible alternative. 
Nevertheless, the presence on a campus of a 
project about which faculty are unable to 
communicate freely with students or with 
each other violates the essential teaching 
function of the university. Any such activity 
should, therefore, as quickly as possible after 
the extreme national emergency has passed, 
be transferred off campus to some other 
auspices. It is then up to the faculty mem- 
bers involved in the activity to decide 
whether to depart with it or stay in the uni- 
versity and take up other kinds of nonclassi- 
fied work. There would appear to be no 
justification for having projects involving 
industrial secrecy located on the campus. 

A rather different situation arises when a 
faculty member as an individual is engaged 
in classified work as a consultant to govern- 
ment or industry. This is fairly commonplace 
and does not seem to raise the same problem 
as that of having a secret project actually 
located on campus. Here, although the prac- 
tice may perhaps be an irritant to university 
administrators, the matter is one which is 
essentially an individual affair not threaten- 
ing to the basic integrity of an academic 
institution. 

Still another type of question which arises 
from time to time has to do with the nature 
and extent of the university’s legal and 
moral responsibility when members of its 
faculty or student body are engaged in off- 
campus public service activities. If, for ex- 
ample, an authorized student organization, 
having raised funds on the campus for an 
off-campus project, then gets into some 
kind of trouble in out the project, 
is the university liable to suit? Or, in an- 
other kind of situation, is it morally liable 
for the legal costs of students or faculty who 
are individually prosecuted or sued while 
taking part in a project which the university 
has sanctioned although not actually spon- 
sored in its own name? 

Clearly the nature of a specific case will 
have a good deal to do with the answer in 
each instance. But in general terms this 
problem area appears to be relatively unex- 
plored and one where some further work and 
clarification would be desirable. 


ORGANIZING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Increasingly aware that they are inade- 
quately organized to administer off-campus 
activities efficiently, a number of universities 
have created special administrative devices, 
institutes, centers, and so forth, to control 
these activities. These are found with in- 
creasing frequency in the international and 
urban studies fields, and they are helpful. 

Basically, however, many universities to- 
day are simply not governed in such a way 
that they can determine and enunciate any 
policy with regard to their public service role. 
On some campuses this is because public 
service is a relatively new phenomenon, 
whereas the bylaws of such universities, hav- 
ing been adopted in an earlier era and for 
a different concept of the university, con- 
fine their definition of corporate authority 
and responsibility to the teaching function 
alone. In these instances there is apt to be 
no way in which the faculty as a corporate 
body can be involved in the formulation of 
a university policy on public service. Such 
policy as there is may be simply the accre- 
tion of a body of precedent decisions on 
particular cases by a succession of adminis- 
trative officers at various levels in the insti- 
tution. 
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What would appear to be desirable now, 
where needed, is the modernization of uni- 
versity governance to take account of all 
three functions in which the typical institu- 
tion is engaged today—teaching, research, 
and public service. Such a process would have 
the salutary effect of focusing the entire aca- 
demic community's thought on the function 
of public service and perhaps lead to a re- 
definition of the meaning of the university 
in today’s world. It would at the very least 
bring to many people a realization that the 
governance of universities is becoming a mat- 
ter of far more than institutional signifi- 
cance—that it relates directly to the via- 
bility of our knowledge-centered society. 


ARE THERE ALTERNATIVES? 


As the burden of public service becomes 
heavier within the universities, the possi- 
bility of alternatives needs to be examined 
more carefully. Must all of the tasks which 
the university is being asked to take on by 
society be placed there? Has the university 
itself been too accommodating? Too eager to 
respond? Too much motivated to destroy its 
ivory tower stereotype? 

Among the alternatives to be considered 
are nongovernmental organizations such as 
independent nonuniversity research insti- 
tutes, professional and scholarly societies, 
technical assistance, health, welfare and 
other types of voluntary agencies; private in- 
dustrial firms; state and local governments; 
and the federal government itself, which is 
the originator and funder of a large propor- 
tion of the new social tasks. 

Another alternative, which has already had 
some consideration in the federal government 
by both the administration and Congress, is 
to increase the numbers of universities capa- 
ble of taking on major public service respon- 
sibilities—a spreading of the load. This has 
been quite successful in some programs, for 
example, in the training of Peace Corps vol- 
unteers. Nevertheless, the additional institu- 
tions that have been drawn in have their 
problems too of rapid growth, insufficient re- 
sources, and overcommitment. Furthermore, 
there are some tasks which require concen- 
trations of specialized talent found only on 
a few campuses, sometimes on only one cam- 
pus, and these are almost certain to be the 
campuses of the leading universities. 

A more promising alternative may be the 
development of closer working relationships 
in the public service area between universities 
and various kinds of nonuniversity agencies. 
In such alliances the university would take 
only that part of the responsibility for which 
it is uniquely suited, such as the training of 
specialized manpower for a particular pro- 
gram, leaving to its partner the operational 
phases. In some cases, where no appropriate 
partner could be found, a university either 
alone or in a consortium with other insti- 
tutions might create a separate operational 
mechanism. This has been done successfully 
in the scientific and technological areas but 
only infrequently in other fields. 


A PRECEPT 

Even after a process of elimination, there 
will still be a number of public service tasks 
that can be carried out only by a university. 
These are the tasks that are either so complex 
as to require talent available nowhere else 
or so sensitive as to necessitate the kind of 
objectivity most likely to be found in the 
discipline of the scholarly community. In view 
of the evolving nature of American society 
and the unique attributes of the university, 
many observers have become skeptical about 
the possibility of ever being able to lighten 
the public service burden of our major edu- 
cational institutions. 

Thus the formulation of a satisfactory 
philosophy of public service is a task of the 
greatest urgency. It is, at the same time, one 
of the most difficult assignments facing the 
American university today. On the one hand 
the university must remain faithful to its 
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highest ideal, the pursuit of learning; on 
the other, it must be responsive to the legit- 
imate needs of the society that sustains it. 
Furthermore, it has a responsibility to make 
that society a better society. Perhaps the 
simplest and most satisfactory precept for 
most institutions to follow is to participate, 
if possible, only in public service activities 
that are a direct outgrowth of their regular 
teaching and research programs and that, 
in turn, feed back into and strengthen them. 
Obviously this precept is not applicable in 
each of the many and various situations 
which arise today, but it does offer initial 
guidance in coping with a pressing, complex 
issue. 
TRUSTEES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
Recor I insert the names of the trustees 
and administration of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. I should here note that in 
addition to the officers of the founda- 
tion, the following trustees were present 
during the discussion on which this essay 
is based: Mr, Bissell, Mr. Carr, Mr. Dean, 
Mr. Friday, Mr. Goheen, Mr. Harnwell, 
Father Hesburgh, Mr. Hovde, Mr. Kirk, 
Mr, Lamont, Mr. Lowry, Miss McBride, 
Mr. McMurrin, Mr. Millis, Dr. Murphy, 
Mr. Perkins, Mr. Pusey, Mr. Ransom, 
Mr. Weinberg, and Mr. Wilson. 

The complete list, as of July 1, 1967, 
follows: 

TRUSTEES 

Claude T. Bissell, President, University of 
Toronto, Chairman. 

D. Murphy, Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, Vice Chair- 
man. 

Robert K. Carr, President, Oberlin College. 

Arthur H. Dean, Sullivan & Cromwell. 

William Friday, President, University of 
North Carolina. 

John W. Gardner, Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Robert F. Goheen, President, Princeton 
University. 

Gaylord P. Harnwell, President, University 
of Pennsylvania. 
we C. Harris, President, Mercer Univer- 

ty. 

David D. Henry, President, University of 
Illinois. 

Theodore M. Hesburgh, President, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. 

Frederick L. Hovde, President, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Grayson L, Kirk, President, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Howard F. Lowry, President, College of 
Wooster. 

Katherine E. McBride, President, Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Sterling M. McMurrin, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, University of Utah. 

John S. Mills, Chancellor, Case Western 
Reserve University. 

James A. Perkins, President, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Alan Pifer1, Acting President, The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

Kenneth S. Pitzer, President, Rice Univer- 
sity. 

Nathan M. Pusey, President, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Harry H. Ransom, Chancellor, University 
of Texas System, 

Sidney J. Weinberg, Jr., Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. 


On November 17, 1965, John W. Gardner 
was granted leave of absence as a trustee to 
serve as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Alan Pifer was elected a trustee 
to serve while Mr. Gardner was on leave. 

2 Deceased July 4, 1967. 
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O. Meredith Wilson, Director, Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Alan Pifer, Chairman. 
Claude T. Bissell. 
Robert K. Carr. 
William Friday. 
Robert F. Goheen. 
Gaylord P. Harnwell. 
David D. Henry. 


INVESTMENT COMMITTEE 
Arthur H. Dean, Chairman. 


Alan Pifer. 
Sidney J. Weinberg, Jr. 


ADMINISTRATION 


John W. Gardner, President on leave of 
absence. 

Alan Pifer, Acting President. 

Lloyd N. Morrisett, Vice President. 

Florence Anderson, Secretary. 

James W. Campbell, Treasurer. 

E. Alden Dunham, Executive Associate. 

Edward A. Ackerman, Assistant Secretary. 

Clara F. Clapp, Administrative Assistant. 


THE PENDULUM SWINGS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, T 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Speaker, the magazine 
for trade association executives, Associa- 
tion Management, carries in its Decem- 
ber issue a fine article entitled “A Sec- 
ond Look at the Kennedy Round—The 
Pendulum Swings.” 

The author, Donald M. Counihan, a 
lawyer in Washington, D.C., was for- 
merly the legislative liaison officer of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I have known him for a number 
of years. His coverage here of the 
problems facing domestic industries 
bears careful reading. He approaches 
the road ahead with fine perception. 

The article referred to follows: 

A SECOND Look AT THE KENNEDY ROUND: 
THE PENDULUM SWINGS 
(By Donald M. Counihan) 

On November 2, 1967, President Johnson 
in a sharply worded speech served notice 
that he would veto any trade quota bill that 
came across his desk. Mr. Johnson stated 
that bills to limit imports of foreign goods 
would “invite massive retaliation from our 
partners abroad“. He further stated: “These 
bills must not become law”. 

While Mr. Johnson may veto a separate 
bill on quotas, or a minor one to which a 
quota bill is attached, he may not end up 
with such an easy decision. The battle will 
soon switch to the House from the Senate. 
The President may have the following 
choices: 

1. Having a quota section tied to the Ad- 
ministration’s tariff bill which must be 
considered and which he would have diffi- 
culty vetoing; 

2. Vetoing a major bill he really desires, 
such as the tax or Social Security bill. 

Also, the Congress has been known to pass 
bills into law over the Presidential veto if 
the public desires the legislation and lets 
their Congressmen know they want it. 

Americans have always been willing to lend 
a hand to nations abroad. An example of this 
open-handed generosity is evidenced by the 
Marshall Plan, where massive U.S. aid was a 
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major factor in rebuilding Europe after World 
War II. The war in Vietnam is another ex- 
ample of “willingness to help an embattled 
nation in Southeast Asia at tremendous cost 
of men and money.” But, there comes a time 
when the economic welfare of the United 
States must be balanced against commit- 
ments abroad, American markets have been 
available to products from abroad on a lib- 
eral basis since World War H. One of the 
keys to the economic recovery of both Japan 
and Germany (our enemies in World War II) 
has been their extensive export markets in 
the United States, 

World trade is valuable and essential, but 
it should not become a one-way street where 
domestic industries and American jobs are 
sacrificed for State Department objectives. 

When the Kennedy Round results were 
announced on June 30, 1967, they were ac- 
companied by a great number of reassuring 
comments from the Administration concern- 
ing the reciprocity achieved and the oppor- 
tunity afforded for expansion of exports by 
American business. 

After studying the results of the Kennedy 
Round, numerous domestic industries have 
been appalled at the impact of the negotia- 
tions. The threat of vastly increased imports 
transcended any prospect of increased ex- 
ports. The costs of labor and materials in the 
United States, notwithstanding the advances 
of automation, are just too high in many 
industries. Further, the tariff cuts made by 
countries abroad are in many cases dis- 
appointing. In many instances where sub- 
stantial tariff cuts were made abroad, non- 
tariff] barriers such as government subsidies, 
special taxes, and levies are more of a prob- 
lem than the tariff. The recent 14.3 per cent 
devaluation of the British pound will have a 
greater impact on British trade than any re- 
ductions negotiated by Britain in the Ken- 
nedy Round. Reaction to this devaluation 
could vitiate any gains obtained. 

An indication of the changed view of the 
Kennedy Round results was notable in the 
House of Representatives on September 28, 
1967. The House of Representatives is the 
traditional place for the little fellow at the 
grass-roots to make his feelings known. On 
that day a rather obscure bill—H.R. 478— 
came to the House floor after a rather rough 
time getting an O.K. in the Rules Commit- 
tee for full House consideration. The bill was 
sponsored by Congressman Dent (D-Pa.) 
who as Chairman of a House Labor Subcom- 
mittee had held extensive hearings on the 
impact of imports on domestic labor for the 
past few years. Because of the tenuous juris- 
diction of his Subcommittee over matters 
involving imports (jurisdiction in this area 
normally lies in the House Committee on 
Ways and Means), Congressman Dent tied 
his legislation to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Few observers expected the bill to be 
passed by the House, particularly by an over- 
whelming margin. But the bill passed the 
House by the overwhelming margin of 340 
to 29! 

What does the Dent bill do? The bill 
amends Section 4(e) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to make it mandatory for the 
Secretary of Labor to conduct an investiga- 
tion upon the filing of a complaint by the 
President, or upon resolution of either House 
of Congress, or upon application of any em- 
ployee organization in a domestic industry, 
or upon application of any interested party, 
or upon his own motion, where it is al- 
leged that imports are impairing the health, 
efficiency and general well-being of any 
group of workers in the U.S. or the economic 
welfare of the community where the workers 
are employed. 

The Secretary of Labor has four months 
in which to make his investigation, conduct 
hearings and issue his public report to the 
President on whether imports are “causing 
or substantially contributing to serious im- 
pairment or threat of impairment to the 
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health, efficiency and general well-being of 
any group of workers.” The problem is that 
the President can ignore any recommenda- 
tions that the Secretary of Labor makes for 
relief of domestic industry since the bill 
provides only that “The President may take 
such action as he deems a te to re- 
move such impairment or threat of impair- 
ment.” 

On the Senate side, considerable support 
has developed backing various quota bills. A 
bill (S. 1796) to install quotas on textile 
products introduced by Senator Hollings (D.- 
S.C.) has been co-sponsored by 68 Senators. 
Hearings on textile imports commenced on 
November 13, 1967 before the Tariff Commis- 
sion. However, it is expected that Senator 
Hollings, who is up for reelection in 1968, 
will try to tie his textile quota to the House- 
approved Chinese gooseberry bill now before 
the Senate, without waiting for the results of 
the Tariff Commission hearings. The Dairy 
Import Act of 1967, to set quotas on dairy 
products, introduced by Senator Proxmire 
(D.-Wisc.) has received the co-sponsorship 
of the majority of the Senate. Senate Finance 
Committee Chairman Long has introduced 
a bill (S. 2332) imposing a quota on the im- 
portation of petroleum with 30 co-sponsors. 
Other quota bills have been introduced with 
widespread support in the areas of steel, 
meat, milk, lead, zinc and glass. Numerous 
similar bills are pending in the House of 
Representatives, expressing the strong senti- 
ment of that body which is the closest to its 
constituents. 

The sentiment was great enough in the 
Senate that Senator Russell Long put aside 
the House-passed Social Security Bill that 
the Senate Finance Committee was consid- 
ering and scheduled Committee hearing on 
quota bills covering textiles, meat, oil, dairy 
products and steel on October 18, 19 and 
20, 1967. Reports circulated that Senators 
Long and Dirksen intended to co-sponsor 
an omnibus quota bill providing four arith- 
metic criteria under any one of which an in- 
dustry could qualify for import quotas. Since 
the Senate cannot initiate tariff legislation 
(the House Ways and Means Committee has 
that power), the omnibus quota bill or any 
quota bill would have to be attached to a 
House-passed bill. Senator Dirksen (R.-III.) 
entertained thoughts of tying an omnibus 
quota bill to the House-passed Social Se- 
curity legislation. This kind of rider would be 
questioned in the House, under its stricter 
rules of germaneness, but not in the Senate. 
Further, it would tend to make the quota 
bill veto-proof since the Administration 
badly wants the Social Security legislation 
enacted before the 1968 election. 

But the Administration counter-attacked 
strongly, sending Secretary of State Rusk, 
Secretary of Commerce Trowbridge, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman, Secretary of 
Interior Udall and Ambassador Roth to the 
opening day of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hearings on October 19, 1967 to pro- 
test loudly that quota legislation would 
touch off harmful retaliation abroad. This 
has been buttressed by the great number of 
formal protests to quota bills that have been 
received by the State Department from coun- 
tries involved in the GATT negotiations, in- 
cluding the EEC countries, England, Japan, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden. 

As a result, the likelihood of an omnibus 
quota bill being tied on to the Social Security 
bill has been greatly lessened. Nevertheless, 
the Finance Committee seems determined to 
press ahead with quota legislation in 1968 
when they will be able to attach a quota bill 
to a major trade or revenue bill which the 
President cannot afford to veto, Senator Long 
predicted that the Administration and quota 
bill advocates will wind up “closer together 
next year than most people think.” He said 
he has in mind devising a formula imposing 
quotas not on the present level of U.S. im- 
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ports but on any sharp increase in the 
volume. 

The Administration argued at the hearings 
that there was no need for Congress to vote 
quotas since adjustment assistance, the anti- 
dumping law, the countervailing duty and 
the unfair trade provision of the 1930 Tariff 
Act are all available for those claiming im- 
port injury. 

Rep. Thomas Curtis (R.-Mo.) recently pro- 
posed that import quota bills be placed 
before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means for study and hearings, He expressed 
doubt whether the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee was capable of making a study and de- 
liberating on the wide variety of complex 
issues that confront it in the various trade 
bills. He alluded to the traditional jurisdic- 
tion of the Ways and Means Committee to 
initiate major trade legislation. Committee 
Chairman Wilbur Mills (D.-Ark.) has stated 
that he felt that quota legislation was not 
necessary and that import controls on tex- 
tiles, meat and dairy products could be 
handled administratively or by informal 
negotiation. 

Unfortunately, the adjustment assistance 
provisions under the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 have proved worthless to embattled 
domestic industries hard hit by imports. It 
has proved impossible for any industry to 
secure tariff adjustments to correct mistakes 
in judgment made by tariff negotiators in 
reducing U.S. duties. The dismal record shows 
that twenty times applicants representing 
industries, firms or workers have sought ad- 
justment assistance under the Trade Expan- 
sion Act—and none got it! This record is so 
poor that even the Administration concedes 
a need for revision of adjustment assistance 
criteria, and proposed Administration legis- 
lation is expected to include liberalization of 
adjustment assistance. However, the Admin- 
istration trade bill is not expected this year 
due to problems it would face. These, how- 
ever, will not just vanish by postponement. 
The Dent bill is a reflection of dismay with 
the Tariff Commission’s performance in this 
area and an attempt to achieve better re- 
sults by switching to the Secretary of Labor 
for action. 

Labor-intensive industries such as leather, 
steel, dairy products, meat, bicycles, textiles 
and glass have felt the pinch from imports 
particularly hard. Labor and management 
have joined hands in efforts to control im- 
ports by means of quotas. An example of 
this can be taken from the recent Senate 
Finance Committee hearings where John 
P. Roche testified for the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute in support of a steel import quota, 
and John P. Malony, United Steelworkers 
Union vice president, gave solid support to 
the industry's demand for import quotas on 
his testimony by stating “jobs will vanish” 
unless import quotas are imposed. 

A Trade Relations Council of the U.S. study 
shows that 70% of U.S. manufacturing em- 
ployment is in labor-intensive industries. 
Obviously, the job displacement from imports 
is higher in these industries than it would 
be for capital-intensive industries. Of these 
labor-intensive industries, there is a group 
which supplied more than a million and a 
half jobs in 1964 where the share of the 
U.S. market accounted for by imports in 1964 
exceeded 5%. In these industries, an abso- 
lute decline in employment accompanied the 
rise in imports. 

The quota bills usually provide that im- 
ports shall be limited in any year either to 
a stated quantity maximum, or a percentage 
figure tied to past U.S. consumption. The 
bills also provide for increase in these quotas 
if U.S. consumption increases. 

Any industry that is feeling the effects of 
imports should review its position immedi- 
ately to ascertain whether action should be 
taken to seek the imposition of import 
quotas on its product. 

The quota has the advantage of offering a 
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ceiling on imports so that low prices cannot 
destroy a domestic industry. Without a 
quota, many industries would face extinc- 
tion, Congressman Dent has pointed out that 
it is unfair competition when a domestic in- 
dustry is forced to compete with a foreign 
counterpart that is paying wages of 30 cents 
an hour or less. 

The Smith Bill (S. 2476) introduced with 
25 Senate co-sponsors on September 27, 1967, 
seeks to establish more effective criteria for a 
finding of serious injury to domestic indus- 
try as a result of concessions granted under 
trade agreements, and it also makes it 
mandatory for the President to implement 
the findings of the Tariff Commission with 
respect to tariff adjustments if injury is 
found. This goes further than the Dent bill 
which was previously discussed in that the 
President must act rather than having dis- 
cretion to act or not act. 

The Smith Bill sets up definitive injury 
standards rather than the usual subjective 
standards embodied in words like “substan- 
tial contributing factor,” “primary cause,” 
“major” and “serious injury,” which are 
normally found in tariff legislation. First, 
under the bill, the Tariff Commission is re- 
quired to find serious injury or threat there- 
of to the domestic industry when the ratio 
of imports to domestic production exceeds 
10% during the calendar year immediately 
preceding the initiation of the Tariff Com- 
mission investigation. Second, the Tariff 
Commission is required to find unemploy- 
ment or underemployment or threat thereof 
with respect to workers seeking adjustment 
assistance when the Commission determines 
that increased imports have contributed or 
are contributing in any substantial degree 
to a decline amounting to 5% or more in 
man-hours or wages paid to workers em- 
ployed by firms concerned. 

Recently, the Tariff Commission has eased 
somewhat its normally harsh stand on dump- 
ing cases filed under the Antidumping Act 
of 1921. These cases arise when foreign goods 
are sold in the U.S. at less than their fair 
value in the country of origin. If this deter- 
mination is made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, it is then up to the Tariff Commission 
to determine whether the domestic industry 
has been injured. 

In this area, as well as others, the Tariff 
Commission has traditionally taken a strict 
view of its authority to aid domestic industry 
by requiring a finding of “material injury” 
before giving dumping relief to the domestic 
industry. In a recent case involving cast iron 
soil pipe from Poland, newly appointed Com- 
missioner Clubb stated his view that the in- 
jury requirement of the Antidumping Act is 
satisfied by a showing of an injury which is 
more than de minimis. After a careful review 
and study of the legislative history of the 
Antidumping Act, he concluded that the in- 
jury requirement was included in the law 
for administrative reasons to prevent setting 
the governmental machinery in motion in 
minimal injury cases. The next complainant 
in a dumping case would be well advised to 
seek to establish what “de minimis” injury 
is and argue his case on that basis. In recent 
cases, the shorthanded (two vacancies—with 
Stanley Metzger’s nomination before the 
Senate for confirmation as Chairman) Tariff 
Commission voted 2-2 which provides af- 
firmative relief for domestic industry since 
a tie vote is deemed a vote for affirmative 
relief. This deadlock was broken when Mr. 
Metzger’s nomination was affirmed by the 
Senate on November 7, 1967, Whether this 
liberalization will continue depends on who 
is appointed by President Johnson as the 
sixth Tariff Commissioner. 

A recent little-noticed Tariff Commission 
decision on eyeglass frames also indicates 
a possible change in Tariff Commission 
thinking in the adjustment assistance area. 
In order to qualify for assistance, the peti- 
tioner, under present law, must prove he has 
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been injured “in major part” by imports and 
that imports rose “in major part” from trade 
concessions. Congress has offered little guid- 
ance on how “major part” should be con- 
strued. The Commission took the narrow 
view and decided it meant 51% or more. 

But in the eyeglass report, two Commis- 
sioners (Messrs. Clubb and Thunberg) set 
down a new philosophy. “We feel”, they said, 
“that the overall Congressional intent can 
best be implemented if, interpreting the term 
‘in major part’, we ask only whether, absent 
the aggregate of concessions granted since 
1934, imports would now be at substantially 
their present levels.” Thus the two Commis- 
sioners would ditch the 51% rule and hold 
that imports rose in major part“ from trade 
concessions if trade concessions have con- 
tributed substantially to rising imports, 

It may be that the Tariff Commission is 
concerned over the increasing criticism by 
Congress and industry of its timidity in ap- 
plying the various relief provisions for domes- 
tic industry under the Tariff Acts and the 
Antidumping Laws and plans a more liberal 
view in future cases. We will have to wait and 
see on this point. 

In any event, it is clear that the Kennedy 
Round results have caused a lot of people to 
have second thoughts about the advantages 
that have accrued to the U.S. The basic prob- 
lem remains, particularly in labor-intensive 
industries, that U.S. industry cannot compete 
with foreign producers because of the dif- 
ferential in wages paid in the U.S. over those 
paid abroad. We can’t pay high wages in this 
country and at the same time let unlimited 
imports come in from low wage countries 
which directly compete with American prod- 
ucts. In many respects, the concept of rec- 
iprocity is illusory since many of our domes- 
tic products cannot compete abroad whether 
there is a tariff there or not because of the 
differential in wages paid. 

No American worker wants to take a cut in 
pay so that his employer can compete abroad 
and against imports coming into the U.S. 
Thus, the only solution appears to be selec- 
tive limitations on imports where labor- 
intensive industries are being injured by 
imports. 

The Dent and Smith bills, the various 
quota bills, the proposed Dirksen-Long bill, 
and the recent changes in attitude at the 
Tariff Commission signal a swing of the pen- 
dulum back from free trade without assist- 
ance to domestic industry to some middle 
ground with selective relief in the form of 
quotas and/or adjustment assistance for em- 
battled domestic industries. It is expected 
that this trend will continue and be mani- 
fested in trade legislation that the Congress 
passes. It will be an interesting session for in- 
dustries that prepare their cases and pre- 
sent them properly. Already groups on both 
sides are organizing for battle. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago I cosponsored, with several 
other Members, a bill to provide that in- 
dustrial development bonds are not to 
be considered obligations of States and 
local governments, the interest on which 
is exempt from Federal income tax. As 
it was introduced, the bill would apply 
to bonds issued after December 31, 1967. 
Due to the fact we are now approaching 
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this date, and it is doubted if the taxing 
of interest could be made retroactive on 
any obligation which was tax exempt 
when issued, I have reintroduced this 
proposal, substituting the date of enact- 
ment as the effective date, instead of 
December 31, 1967. The new bill, H.R. 
14372, introduced on December 11, 1967, 
was cosponsored with me by my col- 
leagues, JosEPH P. Appasso and JohN M. 
Murpuy, of New York, and Roser N. 
Nix, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, we should correct this 
tax abuse as soon as possible. I believe 
this is a tax loophole which should be 
closed, and I am of the opinion the 
change in the effective date will enhance 
the changes of enactment of this legis- 
lation. The use of industrial development 
bonds and other related abuses of the 
tax-exempt borrowing privilege ex- 
tended to our State and local govern- 
ments is a source of major concern to 
everyone interested in State and local 
government financing and to ali of us in- 
terested in the integrity of our Federal 
taxing system. Exempting the interest 
in such cases clearly amounts to a Fed- 
eral subsidy to private industry. The full 
benefit to private industry is at the di- 
rect expense of the Federal Government. 

I call the attention of the House to 
H.R. 14373, which follows: 

H.R. 14372 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide that industrial develop- 
ment bonds are not to be considered obli- 
gations of States and local governments, 
the interest on which is exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 103 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to interest on certain gov- 
ernmental obligations) is amended by re- 
lettering subsection (c) as subsection (d) 
and inserting after subsection (b) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(c) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS.— 

(1) SUBSECTION (a) (1) NOT TO APPLY.— 
Any industrial development bond (as defined 
in paragraph (2)) issued after the date of 
enactment of this paragraph shall not be 
considered an obligation described in sub- 
section (a) (1). 

(2) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BOND DE- 
FINED.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘industrial development 
bond’ means an obligation the payment of 
the principal or interest on which is— 

“(i) secured in whole or in part by a lien, 
mortgage, pledge, or other security interest 
in property of a character subject to the 
allowance for depreciation, or 

“(ii) secured in whole or in part by an 
interest in (or to be derived primarily from) 
payments to be made in respect of money 
or property of a character subject to the 
allowance for depreciation, 
which is or will be used, under a lease, sale, 
or loan arrangement, for industrial or com- 
mercial purposes. 

(E) Exceprions.—For purposes of sub- 
paragraph (A), property shall not be treated 
as used for industrial or commercial purposes 
if it is used— 

61) to provide entertainment (including 
sporting events) or recreational facilities for 
the general public; 

„(U) to provide facilities for the holding 
of a convention, trade show, or similar event; 

“(iil) as an airport, dock, wharf, or similar 
transportation facility; 
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“(iv) in the furnishing or sale of electric 
energy, gas, water, or sewage disposal serv- 
ices; or 

“(v) in an active trade or business owned 
and operated by an organization described 
in subsection (a) (1). 

“(3) Excxrrrox.— Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to any obligation issued before Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, for a project assisted by the 
United States under title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1450 and following, 
relating to slum clearance and urban re- 
newal) or under title I or title II of the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3131 and following).” 

(b) Section 102(g) of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1452 (g)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(g) Obligations, including interest 
thereon, other the industrial development 
bonds (within the meaning of section 103(c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954), issued 
by local public agencies for projects assisted 
pursuant to this title, and income derived 
by such agencies from such projects, shall 
be exempt from all taxation now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States.” 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


FIRST PRIORITY—ADEQUATE AID 
TO THE POOR 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long and consistently held that a na- 
tional commitment to our poor must be 
accorded utmost priority. Therefore, I 
was heartened by a recent action of the 
Berkeley, Calif., City Council in adopting 
a resolution urging full attention to the 
“accumulated and festering needs of our 
poor.” 

It seems to me that this action reflects 
not only the feeling in Berkeley but a 
nationwide concern. For this reason I 
wish to draw our colleagues’ attention to 
this thoughtful action on the part of the 
Berkeley City Council. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point the 
resolution: 

RESOLUTION No. 42, 168-N. S. 
Resolution urging the President and Con- 
gress to give first priority to solution of 
needs and problems of cities and the poor 

Be it resolved by the Council of the City 
of Berkeley as follows: 

Whereas, recent events in many of the 
large urban centers of our nation have dra- 
matically drawn attention to the plight of 
the poor in this country; and 

Whereas, there is a clear need to establish 
priorities for a greater moral and financial 
commitment to alleviate the underlying 
causes of the problems of the poor; and 

Whereas, the cost of programs which are 
aimed at the solution of the problems facing 
cities and the poor is so great that their 
funding must come in large part from the 
federal government. 

Now, therefore, Be it Resolved that the City 
Council of the City of Berkeley hereby calls 
upon the President and Congress of the 
United States, in further recognition of their 
responsibilities toward the people of the 
country, to give first priority to the solution 
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of accumulated and festering needs of the 
poor and of the cities by appropriating all of 
the funds necessary for the alleviation and 
solution of these problems, 


HEARINGS ON LEGISLATION TO EF- 
FECT NECESSARY SAFETY STAND- 
ARDS FOR NATURAL GAS PIPE- 
LINES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROONEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the Communications 
and Power Subcommittee of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee began hearings on significant new 
legislation which I am sure will grow in 
interest with all the Members of this 
body during the next several months. I 
refer, of course, to the administration 
proposal to effect necessary safety stand- 
ards for natural gas pipelines which lit- 
erally web our urban and suburban com- 
munities within this country. 

Last week’s 1-day hearing is just the 
beginning and I am sure our distin- 
guished chairman and the other inter- 
ested Members of the House will continue 
to work for early action on this all-im- 
portant measure in the next session, In 
as much as further hearings will have to 
wait until next year and as a matter of 
information for those who have not yet 
begun to look into this critical subject I 
should like to have inserted in the RECORD 
the very excellent statement of Hon. 
Alan S. Boyd, Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, at last week’s hearing. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that the Sen- 
ate has already unanimously passed a 
measure which could call for the admin- 
istration of this program by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and thus far over 
20 similar bills have been introduced by 
Members of the House. 

The statement referred to follows: 
STATEMENT OF ALAN S. BOYD, SECRETARY OF 

TRANSPORTATION, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMIT- 

TEE ON COMMUNICATIONS AND POWER OF 

THE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

TIVES ON S. 1166, H.R. 6551, H.R. 13936, 

AND RELATED BILLS, DECEMBER 6, 1967 

Mr, Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, I am pleased to have the opportunity 
this morning to present the views of the 
Department of Transportation on legislation 
which is designed to enhance the safe op- 
eration of the thousands of miles of pipe- 
lines which transport natural and other 
flammable gases, and nonflammable hazard- 
ous gases to all corners of the Nation. It is 
our belief that the American public deserves 
the kind of protection contemplated by such 
legislation and that action should be taken 
by this Congress to create Federal authority 
to establish the necessary safety standards. 

In his message of February 16, 1967, on 
protection of the American consumer, Presi- 
dent Johnson called for legislation to reduce 
the potential hazards of gas pipeline failures. 
To this end, S. 1166 was introduced in the 
Senate on March 3, 1967. As you know, the 
bills which you are now considering differ 
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in many particulars from S. 1166 as it was 
originally introduced. S. 116€ as passed by the 
Senate is a good bill. However, we believe it 
can be substantially improved and my pri- 
mary purpose here today is to suggest the 
improvements I believe necessary. 

You are aware, I know, that the legislation 
creating the Department of Transportation 
centered in one body for the first time Fed- 
eral regulatory authority over the safety of 
virtually every mode of transportation. 

This consolidation came at a time in which 
the health, safety, and well-being of the 
individual citizen, in the most abundant 
society in the world, is a major goal. Because 
transportation is synonymous with mobility, 
the only practicable bases on which to predi- 
cate safety regulation in this field is through 
Federal regulation. Authority now exists in 
the Department of Transportation to signifi- 
cantly improve the public safety as it is 
affected by transportation by private auto, 
bus, truck, railroad train, airplane, ship, and 
pipelines which products other than 
gas and water. It is apparent that the only 
significant mode of transportation which is 
presently beyond the reach of effective, com- 
prehensive safety regulation is the transpor- 
tation of gases by pipeline. The anomaly of 
this exception is more evident when we realize 
that the Department of Transportation now 
exercises safety regulation over flammable 
and other hazardous gases moving other than 
by pipeline and over pipeline movements of 
many commodities, including petroleum. 

The concept of regulation of transporta- 
tion safety on a national basis is three- 
quarters of a century old and dates from the 
first Federal railroad safety appliance act late 
in the nineteenth century. While we are con- 
vinced that the safety record in the gas in- 
dustry has been a relatively good one, there 
are a number of reasons why this industry 
should be included among the modes of 
transportation subject to effective, uniform 
and comprehensive safety regulation. 

There are now over 800,000 miles of gas 
pipeline in the United States including ap- 
proximately 63,000 miles of gathering lines, 
224,000 miles of transmission lines, and 
536,000 miles of distribution lines. These lines 
range in diameter from less than 1 inch to 42 
inches with 48-inch lines under considera- 
tion. They vary in condition from old, un- 
protected lines to new, well-protected lines. 
They differ in function from low-pressure 
distribution lines operated at one-fourth 
pounds per square inch to high-pressure 
transmission lines operated at 1,300 pounds 
per square inch, which is equivalent to a 
force of over 93 tons pushing against the 
pipeline wall over every square foot. Thus, 
any failure of a pipe may cause large amounts 
of gas to be released to the atmosphere in a 
relatively short period of time. Any gas thus 
escaping which is mixed with air may ignite; 
the area affected can be very large depending 
en such variables as the gas pressure, size 
of the pipe and the size of the break. When 
it burns, the gas can reach temperatures up 
to 2,500° F. 

In addition to such factors as the di- 
ameter and pressure of the pipe, population 
density has an important bearing on the 
potential dangers associated with a pipe- 
line failure. As our cities and towns expand, 
the problem of population density near 
transmission, distribution and gathering 
lines grows more acute, since much of this 
pipe was laid to specifications designed for 
unpopulated areas. The danger and extent 
of injury or death is patently greater in the 
more densely populated areas. 

Still another factor contributing to the 
risk of pipeline failure ard the danger of 
death or injury is the age of some of the 
pipeline throughout the country. This is 
not because age in itself causes deteriora- 
tion of the pipe, but because older pipe was 
not designed, constructed, or protected as 
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well from the effects of corrosion and other 
deterioration as is newer pipe. 

A study made by the Federal Power Com- 
mission and released in April 1966 deals 
with the safety of the 150,000 miles of trans- 
mission lines under the Commission’s juris- 
diction. The companies reported 64 deaths 
and 225 serious injuries between January 
1950 and August 1965, as a result of trans- 
mission system failures. In addition, they 
reported around 1,200 operational failures, 
or about one every five days. Roughly the 
same number of failures during testing were 
also reported. In most cases the gas which 
escaped as a result of these failures did not 
ignite. The danger of injury and death is 
not as great in the case of these transmis- 
sion lines which are often located away 
from areas of population density. When a 
transmission line failure occurs in a popu- 
lated locale and ignition follows, the re- 
sulting explosion can be highly destructive. 
For example, the rupture and explosion at 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, in March 1965 gut- 
ted a 13-acre area, killed 17 people, burned 
five houses and melted cars and rocks in 
the vicinity. 

Problems of the distribution lines are 
more complicated. Distribution systems 
haye been in existence for many years and 
much of the original pipe is still in use 
even thougl: it is now 30 or 40 years old. 
In some instances, it may be twice as old as 
that. There is no readily available informa- 
tion concerning past accidents in distribu- 
tion systems as there is with transmission 
pipelines. However, in the first few months 
of this year, there were several major acci- 
dents in distribution systems. On January 
13, there was a fire which engulfed an area 
equivalent to an entire block in Queens, 
Long Island, in which seven people were 
injured and 19 families left homeless. On 
February 19, there was an explosion in a 
rehearsal hall in South Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, where 250 people had been located just 
20 minutes prior to the explosion, 14 people 
were injured. Simple chance and the heroic 
action of the police prevented loss of life 
in both these incidents. 

On February 27, in Hastings, New York, 
one person was killed and 15 injured and 35 
families left homeless. On March 14, a crack 
in a main located in Logansport, Indiana, 
caused a blow-up leaving eight injured. An- 
other recent accident occurred in Fort Worth, 
Texas, where a gas main failed during a test, 
resulting in a blow-up in which 12 were in- 
jured, The most recent incident of which we 
are aware occurred less than a month ago, on 
November 11, in St. Louis. Fortunately, the 
office building, which reportedly was leveled, 
was unoccupied since the blast occurred at 
night. However, records and documents were 
destroyed and two passersby were slightly in- 
jured. 

How many major accidents have occurred 
in past years and how many minor ones this 
year is pure conjecture, but this emphasizes 
the need for safety jurisdiction over distribu- 
tion lines to help prevent accidents of the 
type I have related. 

I would like to make clear at this point 
that my statement is not an indictment of 
the natural gas industry. On the contrary, its 
record is good. For almost two decades the 
industry has supported a self-regulating 
safety unit now known as the United States 
of America Standards Institute—B31.8 Code 
Committee. The group developing these par- 
ticular standards is comprised of technicians 
from the gas industry, allied supply indus- 
tries, along with representatives from the 
academic profession and from government. 
This group has sought to insure the adapta- 
tion of technological advances to the trans- 
poration of natural gas, 

I believe that they have performed a meri- 
torious and public spirited task over these 
past years, A counterpart in other industries 
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is difficult to find. Few industries have de- 
voted the time and attention to safety pro- 
cedures as has this one. 

Yet pipeline transportation of the com- 
modity in which this industry deals is an 
inherently dangerous one. The examples of 
pipeline accidents which I described to you 
a few moments ago gives us some idea of the 
magnitude of the destruction which results 
from such accidents. The steadily and rapidly 
increasing use of gas as a power source and 
the increasing population densities where 
gas is used presents, in my Judgment, a com- 
pelling and convincing case for assuring that 
additional measures to protect the public are 
taken. Clear authority to establish compre- 
hensive safety standards must be enacted; 
we believe that the exercise of such author- 
ity by the Federal Government will assure 
the best framework within which the stand- 
ards can be developed and implemented. 

For I do not believe that we can provide 
such protection through the enactment of 
the present Code. I have attached to my 
statement a list of some of the major areas 
where the Code would not provide the kind 
of protection which we believe is essential. 

Let me cite what I consider to be a major 
shortcoming of the Code—it does not provide 
for a systematic testing or evaluation of pipe 
already in the ground. Only some pipe whose 
operating capacity will be upgraded is sub- 
jected to such testing. Yet we know that 
there are new techniques for testing and 
evaluating which can in some instances pro- 
vide far greater assurance that existing pipe 
does not constitute a threat to the life and 
health of those who may be exposed to it. 

Let me make one thing clear at this point. 
At the same time, however, much of the Code 
and the expertise and experience which pro- 
duced it will be of great usefulness in de- 
veloping the regulations which would be is- 
sued by the Secretary of Transportation. I 
am particularly referring to those portions of 
the Code related to design, construction and 
installation of pipe and the welding processes 
by which it is connected. 

It is my assumption that the industry 
membership of the advisory committee called 
for in this bill will be heavily comprised of 
the present membership of the Code com- 
mittee or others with similar experience. 

The bills, S. 1166 and H.R. 13936, would 
authorize the Secretary of Transportation to 
establish minimum Federal safety standards 
applicable to gas transportation and pipe- 
line facilities. These standards would apply to 
companies engaged in activities in and af- 
fecting interstate or foreign commerce and 
would extend to design, installation, inspec- 
tion, testing, construction, extension, op- 
eration, replacement, and maintenance. The 
intended reach of the bill would be to all 
gathering, transmission, and distribution op- 
erations in the Nation. 

The facilities and activities subject to reg- 
ulation would be those relating to natural 
gas, other flammable gases, and nonflam- 
mable hazardous gases. The history of S. 1166 
in the Senate is not clear on the question 
of what is meant by nonflammable hazard- 
ous gases. It would be our interpretation 
that this is intended to cover toxic and cor- 
rosive gases, chlorine, for example (whether 
or not these are currently moving by 
pipeline), but not such things as steam, 
which is often carried by pipe in intra-urban 
situations to heat large office buildings. 

Under the procedures set up in either bill, 
the Secretary would follow the rule-making 
procedures of the Administrative Procedure 
Act in developing the standards. While S. 
1166, and presumably H.R. 13936, does not 
contemplate evidentiary hearings, the bills 
provide that interested persons will have the 
opportunity to present arguments orally and 
through witnesses. 

There is a limited Federal preemption con- 
tained in each bill extending to those trans- 
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mission lines which are regulated for eco- 
nomic purposes by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Otherwise, the States are free to 
exercise their particular knowledge of the 
needs of their citizens by establishing addi- 
tional or more stringent standards, provided 
they are not inconsistent with the Federal 
minimum standards. 

In fact, both bills provide for a very sig- 
nificant role for the States in the develop- 
ment, adoption and enforcement of safety 
standards. The bills contemplate that the 
States would enter into agreements with the 
Secretary under which each State would un- 
dertake to adopt the Federal minimum stand- 
ards as its own; be willing and able to im- 
pose the same sanctions for violations as 
would the Federal Government; adopt a pro- 
gram designed to assure compliance; and co- 
operate in a system of Federal monitoring. 
The State executing and implementing such 
an agreement would be exempt from the 
Federal standards, 

Even if a State is unable to give all of the 
assurances which I have described, it may 
nevertheless enter into an agreement whereby 
it agrees to undertake certain compliance ac- 
tivities on behalf of the Secretary, agreeing 
to notify him promptly of any violations 
which it might uncover. The Secretary, in 
recognition of the significant contribution 
that the States will be making under these 
agreements would be authorized, out of ap- 
propriated funds, to make grants of up to 
one-half of the cost of the programs under- 
taken by the States. 

Any such agreement with a State could be 
terminated by the Secretary if, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, he finds that 
the State has failed to comply with any pro- 
vision of the agreement. 

To provide the Secretary with additional 
expert counsel on his proposed safety stand- 
ards, both bills authorize the creation of a 
technical pipeline safety standards commit- 
tee. Composed of experts representing the 
various interested segments of the popula- 
tion the committee would offer a knowledge- 
able body to consult with the Secretary on 
technical matters. Quite properly the role 
of this group is restricted to commenting on 
technical feasibility of proposed standards 
and their conclusions are not binding on 
the Secretary. In the final analysis, it is the 
Secretary who bears the responsibility for 
establishing sound and workable safety 
standards, 

There are several deficiencies in S. 1166 
about which I would like to comment. S. 
1166, as passed by the Senate, does not con- 
tain criminal sanctions. It does provide for 
injunction and civil penalties. I think you 
gentlemen are familiar with the arguments 
for the proposition that civil penalties and 
injunctive relief alone provide adequate de- 
terrents to violation of a statute. 

I do not share that view. I believe the 
life, health, and safety of millions of Ameri- 
cans cannot be willfully and knowingly 
jeopardized by a violation of these stand- 
ards by an unconscionable few. I believe there 
must be criminal penalties in this measure 
as an added deterrent to those few who may 
knowingly and willfully violate conditions 
of this Act. 

Let me make it clear that no one in this 
Administration is seeking to cast a stigma 
on the thousands of men and women who 
manage and who are employed in the gas in- 
dustry. But every large class of individuals 
contains a few who are willing to take short- 
cuts, even though this can result in serious 
injury or death. I believe that criminal pen- 
alties can provide far greater protection 
against such individuals, 

What may be called a partial exemption 
from retroactive application of standards is 
contained in S. 1166; there is no similar 
provision in H.R. 13936. This provision re- 
lates to the fears expressed by the industry 
that it might be forced to bear the expense 
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of replacing large quantities of existing pipe- 
line for no reason other than that they do not 
comply with a subsequently enacted stand- 
ard, irrespective of whether the pipe is 
sound and safe. This fear is necessarily based 


on an assumption that the Department would 


or could implement this legislation in an im- 
petuous or unreasonable fashion. I think it is 
entirely unreasonable to assume that any 
Secretary of Transportation would act to 
require the industry to expend great sums of 
money without reference to whether such 
actions would improve safety. 

I believe that this section of S. 1166 is 
unnecessary. I believe that the Bill contains 
adequate restraints on the authority of the 
Secretary in establishing standards. The Bill 
specified that his standards must be practi- 
cable and designed to meet the needs for 
pipeline safety.” 

The Act also imposes on the Secretary the 
obligation to consider the following criteria; 

(1) relevant available pipeline safety data; 

(2) whether such standards are appro- 
priate for the particular type of pipeline 
transportation; 

(3) the reasonableness of any proposed 
standards; and 

(4) the extent to which such standards will 
contribute to public safety. 

In addition the Secretary will be bound by 
all procedural requirements of the Admins- 
trative Procedure Act. He will have the ad- 
vice and recommendations of the Technical 
Advisory Committee in which two-thirds of 
the membership will represent the public. 
Finally, every standard issued by the Sec- 
retary, whether prospective or retroactive 
is subject to judicial review. 

For these reasons I would urge that this 
provision in Section 3(b) be stricken from 
S. 1166. 

There are two aspects of the administration 
of both S. 1166 and H.R. 13936 which are, in 
our judgment, in need of improvement. I 
indicate elsewhere in this statement that the 
Technical Advisory Committee will serve a 
useful role in administering pipeline safety 
under this law, However, I consider the re- 
quirement that the Secretary must publish 
his reasons for any rejection of a Committee 
recommendation to be an unreasonable ad- 
ministrative burden. I am not aware of any 
other similar situation imposing this burden 
on a Federal safety administrator. Such justi- 
fication is not required in relation to the 
work of the advisory committees under either 
the Traffic or Highway Safety Acts which 
we administer. The recently passed flam- 
mable fabrics admendments do not impose 
this burden on the administrator and I am 
unaware of anything requiring a unique 
treatment of the recommendations of the 
pipeline safety advisory committee envisioned 
by this bill. 

In my opinion, it is important for any 
statute which creates grants-in-aid to States 
for public safety activities to contain a pro- 
vision requiring maintenance of a minimum 
level of financial effort from state sources. In 
other words, we want to obviate any possi- 
bility that a State will substitute the Federal 
grant funds for state funds it may have been 
spending on establishing and enforcing pipe- 
line safety. We want to foster an expanding 
effort; the bill should provide, as a prereq- 
uisite to receiving a grant, that a state's 
financial effort may not fall below its pre- 
vious expenditures. I shall furnish the Com- 
mittee with language to accomplish this. 

In summary I believe that, among the bills 
before you, S. 1166 is a preferable item with 
the following amendments: 

1. Striking of that section which requires 
Secretarial publication of his reason for re- 
jecting a recommendation of the Technical 
Advisory Committee. 

2. Language which would clarify that the 
grants-in-aid provided to the states could not 
be substituted for funds already being spent 
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by the states for the establishment and en- 
forcement of gas pipeline safety regulations. 

3. Inclusion of criminal sanctions in addi- 
tion to the civil penalties and injunctions 
now in the bill. 

4. Removal of the partial exemption from 
retroactive application of standards. 

I urge that this committee take prompt 
action to report this bill to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The need for authority to es- 
tablish Federal gas pipeline safety standards 
is clear. You have before you the vehicle by 
which to authorize the establishment of such 
standards in a fair, informed and effective 
manner which will be another step toward 
the ultimate goal of providing Americans 
with the safest possible transportation 
system. 


GAINS IN WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, during the months we in Con- 
gress have debated, attacked, investi- 
gated, defended, and sometimes procras- 
tinated about the war on poverty being 
waged by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, communities such as those in 
my congressional district have been at 
work setting up their antipoverty or- 
ganization and declaring their war.“ 

As we prepare now for the final vote 
on a conference report to continue fund- 
ing of the programs administered by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, I would 
like to invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to several articles published by 
newspapers in my congressional district. 
These articles deal with the nonsensa- 
tional aspects of the poverty war—the 
day-to-day efforts of a great many citi- 
zens to help the less fortunate members 
of our communities. 

A two-part series which I would like 
to insert in the Recorp was published by 
the Sunday Call-Chronicle newspaper, 
Allentown, Pa. It describes what already 
has been accomplished and what plans 
are being made for further accomplish- 
ment in the Lehigh Valley war on pov- 
erty. 

I also wish to call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention an editorial which appeared in 
the Bethlehem, Pa., Globe-Times news- 
paper which focuses on the plan to give 
local governments a greater role in pov- 
erty program planning. 

The articles and editorial follow: 
[From the Allentown (Pa.) Call-Chronicle, 
Dec. 3, 1967] 

GAINS MADE IN ANTIPOVERTY EFFORT IN AREA 

(EDITOR'S NoTE.—This is the first of two 
looks at what has been accomplished and 
what is ready for accomplishment in the 
antipoverty program in the Lehigh Valley as 
1967 draws to a close.) 

(By Albert Hofammann) 

Is anything going on in the antipoverty 
program in the Lehigh Valley? 

While Congress is asking questions about 


the money involved nationally, Lehigh Val- 
ley residents may well be wondering what 
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part, if any, of that money is coming here 
and what, if anything, is being done with it. 

Said Dr. Charles E. Chaffee, director of 
the Lehigh Valley Citizens Action Council, 
the agency set up for the antipoverty cam- 
paign in Lehigh and Northampton counties: 

“In the last 12 months we have brought 
in about $250,000 in federal money for only 
$25,000 in local money or ‘in kind’ contribu- 
tions like office space, volunteer workers and 
so on.“ 

The major accomplishments so far have 
been in the Head Start education project 
and in the neighborhood center idea. Day- 
care centers and a retraining program for 
jobs which currently need personnel are 
principal programs due soon. A neighborhood 
youth corps idea which did get started in 
1966 has more or less disappeared locally. 

Why doesn’t the public know more about 
what the Office of Economic Opportunity (the 
correct name for the antipoverty program) is 
doing in Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton and 
elsewhere in the area? The answer, according 
to Dr. Chaffee, who, incidentally, will be 
leaving the antipoverty job as of Feb. 1 to go 
into consultant work for school districts, is: 

“We haven’t really sought publicity be- 
cause we didn’t have much to promote for a 
while except visions and ideas. We believed 
people would get tired of reading about plans, 
that they would want to know what has 
actually been accomplished and what is at 
least begun. Now we have something a person 
can get his teeth into.” 


EDUCATION FIRST 


The Head Start program was among the 
first projects to get off the ground. Four 
school districts in Lehigh and Northampton 
counties participated in summer sessions in 
this program for “disadvantaged” preschool 
children. The sessions were in the Northamp- 
ton, Wilson, Easton and Allentown districts. 
These districts and others like Salisbury 
Township, Bethlehem, East Penn and White- 
hall-Coplay also are involved in Elementary- 
Secondary Act proposals for such specific 
goals as remedial reading, communication 
skills improvement, prevention of dropouts 
and so on. (Allentown is no longer involved 
in the Head Start project as such, however.) 

Here is a point at which confusion is likely 
to make the average citizen give up on trying 
to find out what the OEO is doing. Anyone 
becoming involved in governmental red tape 
will get headaches in deciphering who has re- 
sponsibility for exactly what and who pays 
what money for which project. Anyway, 
more than $500,000 worth of Elementary- 
Secondary Act proposals is going on right 
now in the two counties, Chaffee noted. 

NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 


Another aspect of the Lehigh Valley prog- 
ress in the antipoverty fight is the neigh- 
borhood center. Since Oct. 1 five of these 
centers have been operating with full staff. 
Three are in Allentown, one in Bethlehem 
and one in Easton. The idea of the center 
is to develop interest in the community and 
to organize neighborhoods into doing some- 
thing about such problems as jobs, household 
economies, housing and area improvement. 
To help all the neighborhood centers, each of 
which has a board of directors consisting of 
at least a third membership from the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the center, a fulltime 
family counselor and a fulltime youth worker 
have been available for the past month or 
so through the LVAC headquarters at 520 E. 
Broad St., Bethlehem, 

Dr. Chaffee, who became the fulltime LVAC 
director in December 1966 after he had re- 
tired from his job as superintendent of the 
Bethlehem School District, said he is con- 
vinced the five centers now set up “hit” the 
major low-income areas in the two coun- 
ties with one exception. The exception is the 
Marvine  Village-Pembroke-Clearfield-Fair- 
mont section of Bethlehem. “Target workers 
are at work there now,” Dr. Chaffee said, “and 
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we hope to get that center operating before 
too long.” 
IMMEDIATE PLANS 

Is there anything else in the works for the 
immediate future? The LVAC director says 
several things are just about ready but only 
two are of major moment at this point. “We 
must consolidate, and get functioning what 
we do have ready and get local agencies more 
involved in helping present projects.” 

The first upcoming development will prob- 
ably be day care centers for Allentown and 
Easton. Applications for these centers have 
been filed in Washington, where the word, 
according to Dr. Chaffee, is that they were 
favorably received. “All we need to get going 
is the actual finding.” 

The other project expected in the near fu- 
ture is a “new careers” program which two 
LVAC staff workers, R. Wakefield Roberts 
and Wiliam Meis, are developing with the 
assistance of area hospitals and police de- 
partments. The LVAC believes hospitals and 
police departments are in the greatest need 
of personnel at the moment; the “new ca- 
reers“ program would train prospective po- 
licemen and nurses aids or other hospital 
workers in a full year’s program. Further 
education may be required, of course, and 
thus an institution like the Lehigh County 
Community College might play an impor- 
tant role. 

Here again is the bureaucratic puzzle of 
who will do just what. The career idea is an 
OEO sponsorship and coordination but its 
funds are “Manpower” funds from the de- 
partment of labor, 


START IS MADE 


Thus when one asks what the antipoverty 
program is accomplishing in the Lehigh Val- 
ley, the answer is not always a clear-cut 
single one. As far as Lehigh and Northamp- 
ton counties are concerned at least the show 
is on the road. 

That's something in itself. The antipoverty 
program in the valley had a somewhat frus- 
trating start. It should have got under way 
in the spring of 1966 and there was more 
than a little concern that the deal would 
never be handed out to the players. Federal 
funds were delayed and the Lehigh Valley 
Community Council kept cutting the deck 
through the trying times of 1966. As a mat- 
ter of fact there had been long months of 
shuffling the cards by the federal govern- 
ment about organization before the play got 
as far as the money pot. 

When Dr. Chaffee became the director in 
January, he had a problem of considerable 
complexity, including work on a mandated 
survey of community needs in the Lehigh 
Valley. That 100-page study was completed 
in September, It and the situation in the 
Carbon County-Panther Valley area will be 
discussed next Sunday in the concluding 
article on the antipoverty scene in the Le- 
high Valley. 

[From the Allentown (Pa.) Call-Chronicle, 
Dec. 10, 1967] 
War's BEING DONE?—EIGHTH OF VALLEY 
Lives IN POVERTY 


(Eorron's Note—This is the second of two 
articles on the antipoverty program’s purpose 
and accomplishments in the Lehigh Valley.) 


(By Albert Hofammann) 


Who are the poor in the Lehigh Valley? 
This is a question workers in the antipov- 
erty program answer with a rule of thumb— 
families with annual incomes below $3,000. 
These persons are the unemployed, the 
aged living on pensions and social security 
checks, recipients of public assistance and 
those who are employed but who do not earn 
enough money to live without deprivation. 
The estimate is that about an eighth of 
the Lehigh Valley families lives in poverty 
and a fifth has inadequate income. In other 
words, if all the poor of the valley were placed 
in one spot, they would populate a city larger 
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than Easton, the third largest city in the 
area. 


To carry out the antipoverty program in 
the valley at least two major organizations 
are at work. The Community Action Commit- 
tee of the Lehigh Valley, headquartered in 
Bethlehem, is in charge of the efforts in Le- 
high and Northampton counties. The Carbon 
County Action Committee for Human Serv- 
ices is the group for residents of the Lehigh- 
ton-Panther Valley area. 


OVERALL PURPOSE 


The general purpose of both committees is 
to stimulate municipalities and local agen- 
cies to do more on their own—without fed- 
eral aid—to meet the needs of the poor. As 
the Rev. John D. Ickes, Allentown, coordina- 
tor of neighborhood centers for the Commu- 
nity Acion Committee of the Lehigh Valley, 
said, “Through what we are doing we hope 
local business industry and all types of 
agencies including churches will 
the need and play an increasingly active 
role.” 

As examples Rev. Ickes noted one Allen- 
town neighborhood center is supported fi- 
nancially by the Penn-Northeast Conference 
of the United Church of Christ and that in 
Easton the city provides the center's building 
and pays such operating expenses as heat. 

So far in the local antipoverty program— 
which the director of the Lehigh Valley CAC, 
Dr. Charles E. Chaffee, summarized in last 
Sunday’s story as primarily the Head Start 
education project and the neighborhood 
center idea—the local area must raise 10 per 
cent of the money received from the federal 
funds for the approved projects. Thus the 
Lehigh Valley group has brought in about 
$250,000 in anti-poverty money for local con- 
tributions of $25,000 in money or “in kind.“ 


CARBON COUNTY PROGRESS 


In Carbon County, meanwhile, a Head 
Start project, which began in July and is 
scheduled to end Feb. 9, is being financed 
through a $25,981 federal grant and $8,058 in 
local contributions. 

The Head Start project has been the major 
emphasis on antipoverty in the Panther 
Valley. The current 9-month program is the 
third of its kind. It involves 30 children in 
the Panther Valley School District under the 
coordination of Kenneth Forest. 

The Carbon County Action Committee has 
also sponsored a neighborhood youth pro- 
gram for 22 young persons and it is awaiting 
funding for an in-school program which will 
involve 70 youths, The budget for this Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps project has been ap- 
proved and it was scheduled to begin on 
Dec, 1—had funds arrived. Each of the young 
persons to be connected with this project will 
work 10 hours a week during school hours for 
non-profit organizations. 

Like Dr. Chaffee the director of the Carbon 
County committee, Kay Sharpe, notes sey- 
eral plans on the drawing board. Dr. Chaffee 
said day-care centers and a job retraining 
program are the principal patterns for the 
immediate future. In Carbon County the 
major items are four day-care centers, a 
home-help service program, a countywide 
beautification project and a 4-year Head 
Start application, 

TWO AREAS 

Whereas the Carbon County emphasis 
seems to be on education, the Lehigh-North- 
ampton County combination seems to be 
centering its first steps on the neighborhood 
center idea. 

One of the problems of the poor and the 
deprived, of course, is lack of education. A 
high school education is usually considered 
minimum training for today’s job market. 
The median years of schooling, however, in 
Allentown are put in the recently completed 
survey of community needs by the LVCAC 
as only 9.9. The figure for Bethlehem is 10.5 
and for Easton, 9.6. 

A significant number of young persons 
continues to drop out of school in the valley. 
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The Head Start program through its at- 
tempts to fill in a cultural background for 
“disadvantaged” preschool children may have 
a long range effect of preventing dropouts 
in later years of education. 

The neighborhood center is an approach to 
fighting poverty at the neighborhood level. 
It can provide health services, family coun- 
seling, employment information, consumer 
education and recreational facilities. It seeks 
to o residents of a neighborhood into 
a unit which can resolve problems through 
group action. 

Target areas for the antipoverty program 
are those which have the highest concentra- 
tion of poor, the most unsound housing, the 
highest unemployment rate and the lowest 
educational levels. The poor today, accord- 
ing to the workers in the antipoverty pro- 
gram, have problems different from those 
of the poor of the past. They face unemploy- 
ment because of increased automation. They 
need more education, therefore, to scope 
with modern job demands—or retraining for 
a new job. 

WORK CONTINUES 


These are the things which the valley ac- 
tion committees have been working on and 
will continue to concentrate upon. As noted 
in the first article there were problems in 
setting up the local programs and funding 
projects which are approved slows down the 
attack even today. 

The old saying that God helps those who 
help themselves seems applicable to the de- 
velopment of aid under the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. The action committees 
want local municipalities and agencies to 
realize much must be done by the valley 
itself, that the federal funds are only a cata- 
lyst to get things going, After all, before long 
the local units will have to raise 20 per cent 
of whatever money is obtained from the fed- 
eral government and eventually the percen- 
tage (in money or “in kind” materials and 
services) is expected to reach 50. 

Meanwhile men like Dr. Chaffee and Rev. 
Ickes—assisted by such neighborhood direc- 
tors as Jesse E. Lovell in Easton, Arthur Sol- 
omon in Bethlehem and George Yoder in 
Allentown and others—are looking ahead 
to firming up the progress already made and 
planning new areas of work. In Carbon 
County Miss Sharpe and her staff, including 
neighborhood aides Mrs. Justine Kopunek 
and Charles Englehart are continuing sur- 
veys and waiting approval of some projects 
and funding of others. 


— 


[From the Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe Times, 
Dec. 8, 1967] 


CRIPPLED POVERTY PROGRAM 


The decision to shift major control of 
O.E.O, anti-poverty funds and programs to 
local public officials and away from Commu- 
nity Action Committees will be a catastrophe 
for the program in places like Mississippi and 
could have serious effects on the program in 
the Lehigh Valley. 

Dr. Charles Chaffee, outgoing executive di- 
rector of the Lehigh Valley Community Ac- 
tion Committee, is of the opinion that the 
county commissioners of h and 
Northampton Counties will probably see fit to 
let the Lehigh Valley CAC carry on its work 
without substantial change. However, that 
will be a very unlikely decision in many other 
areas. 


In Mississippi this decision, if imple- 
mented, will mean the virtual elimination of 
programs not under the control of friends of 
people like Senators Eastland and Stennis. 
Here it means the target area people will 
have the right to exercise some control over 
the programs designed for their benefit only 
by the permission of the local authorities. 

Target area persons of all races, religions 
and national origins have worked with others 
from the community to get the various 
neighborhood associations off the ground. 
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According to Dr. Chaffee, it would be disas- 
trous to pull the rug out from under the 
program at this time. 

Yet, the ease with which the antipoverty 
bill passed the Senate and the House was, 
without question, the result of a concession 
traded to the Southerners. The price is high 
in terms of crippling amendments. 

We hope that the local authorities in our 
city and in the Valley will not act to diminish 
the control that the poor have over programs 
designed for their benefit. Nowhere else do 
the poor have such an immediate responsibil- 
ity in directing and judging these programs. 

Local officials and other agencies should be 
secure enough in their own positions not to 
be threatened by the grass roots democracy 
involved in the OEO program. 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
noted with a great deal of regret that 
Stokely Carmichael has returned to the 
United States. This man who had for 
months urged violence and destruction in 
his speeches in this country increased his 
vicious attack on the officials of our Gov- 
ernment and our democratic society dur- 
ing his 5 months of travel throughout 
the world. 

He consorted with the Communists in 
Cuba and North Vietnam and added to 
and supported their cause by his outra- 
geous remarks against the United States. 
Now, he returns to resume his work of 
hate and revolution. 

What action has been taken in re- 
gard to this man and his actions? The 
State Department has seized his pass- 
port and proposed legislation to prevent 
such unauthorized travel to such coun- 
tries as Communist China, Cuba, North 
Korea, Syria, and North Vietnam in the 
future. This is fine and good as far as it 
goes, however, legislation was introduced 
to this effect by me and other Congress- 
men in August of this year. 

My question and the question of every 
law-abiding citizen in this country is 
what is going to be done in addition to 
revoking Carmichael’s passport. What 
action is the Justice Department going 
to take under the sedition laws of our 
country? 

Congressmen, including myself, have 
pleaded with the Department of Justice 
as early as August to prepare to prosecute 
Carmichael under the sedition laws, how- 
ever at the time of his arrival yesterday, 
their only response was that the matter 
was under study. 

The time has come for action. Car- 
michael’s violation of the law is flagrant 
and the sedition laws are applicable. The 
conscience of our people and country de- 
mand action now. 


SENSITIVITY TRAINING—THE 
BRAIN BENDERS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Louisiana [Mr. Rartck] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tacks and persistent efforts of a minority 
to bring about a guided overthrow in 
correct thinking and social behavior 
continues. 

Many ask why under freedom of 
speech, if a person states his views and 
opinions he is seldom, if ever, an- 
swered—but usually attacked personally 
or by verbiage. 

And now the “brain benders,” who are 
prepared to change change itself have a 
new gimmick identified by many 
names—it is currently called sensitivity 
training. Few have become concerned 
enough to question why and investigate 
what is going on. The dangers posed by 
sensitivity training are immeasurable— 
its effects can be more damaging than 
LSD. Those innocently being duped do 
not yet understand they are not erasing 
hate“ they are destroying individual 
freedom by change manipulations insti- 
gated by Pavlov, “the brain bender,” of 
Communist Russia, the true hate of indi- 
vidual liberty in a nonconforming free 
society. 

Those who submit to sensitivity train- 
ing cannot win—they do not even hold 
the odds of Russian roulette. 

An authoritative analysis of “sensi- 
tivity training” prepared by Gary Allen 
appears in the January 1968 American 
Opinion and is recommended to all for 
study and consumption. Mr. Allen’s 
analysis follows: 

Hare THERAPY—SENsITIVITY TRAINING FOR 
“PLANNED CHANGE” 

(Nore.—Gary Allen, a graduate of Stanford 
University and one of the nation’s top au- 
thorities on civil turmoil and the New Left, 
is author of Communist Revolution in the 
Streets—a highly praised and definitive new 
volume on revolutionary tactics and strat- 
egies, published by Western Islands. Mr. 
Allen is active in anti-Communist and other 
humanitarian causes and is President of the 
Foundation for Economic and Social Prog- 
ress. A film writer and journalist, he is a 
Contributing Editor to AMERICAN OPINION. 
Gary Allen lectures widely.) 

Even as I review my notes I am aware that 
what is to follow will read like dialogue from 
an insane asylum, Unfortunately it is not. 
It is far too real. It happened, and it is con- 
tinuing to happen daily all across the coun- 
try. What I am about to relate is but a tiny 
segment from a marathon group confession, 
a Sensitivity Training session of the type 
now being promoted throughout the coun- 
try by the usual forces of the conspiratorial 
Left. Despite the fact that I was well pre- 
pared for what was coming, I found it one of 
the most incredible experiences I have ever 
endured. Here is the way it was. 

It is three A.M, on a Sunday morning. We 
are in the smoke-clouded livingroom of a 
Beverly Hills stockbroker, high in the Holly- 
wood hills, overlooking the San Fernando 
Valley. There are fifteen of us here, sitting 
in a circle. In addition to the stockbroker 
and his “wife,” there is a teacher, a writer, 
an artist, a nurse, a social worker, a librarian, 
a pathetic hunchback with a Chinese pig- 
tail who smells as if he has not bathed since 
spring, and assorted students and hippies. All 
eyes are riveted on a handsome red-haired 
college student, except for those of poor 
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Quasimodo mercifully snoring in the corner, 
and a well-built young Negro and his senu- 
ous yet wholesome-looking Caucasian girl- 
friend, who are on the floor petting lewdly. 
(She wears asmtni-skirt without underwear, 
but seems oblivious to the discomfort her 
exhibitionism is forcing on the other 
guests.) My tape-recorder is whirring away, 
catching all but the sights. 

“I can't stand rules—any rules. Rules 
cause wars and war is ugly, and we must 
have peace and love,” rambles a neatly 
dressed student. I'm up tight with all these 
rules and it’s all a game. I call the game 
‘distraction’; it’s just like playing pool.... 
I have to do something to help my mother. 
She doesn’t understand my problems. . , 
he continues, staring glassily at the wall. 

“Chuck,” interjects the broker's foul- 
tongued “wife,” “Don’t bull*hit me now. Are 
you on a trip?” 

Chuck’s eyes drop. “No, honest, I'm not 
high on anything or on a trip. At the party 
they called the cops, but I was cool. I talked 
them out of it. I think they may become 
heads now themselves. He mutters 
semi-coherently. 

“Bull*hit!” screams the broker's wife,“ 
“T've dropped acid plenty of times and you 
are on a trip, Why won’t you cop out?” 

“Okay, so I smoked a little grass earlier 
tonight, but that’s all.” And then Chuck 
begins mumbling again about peace and 
love and his mother and drugs. 

The group’s “leader” is Fred, a husky 
forty-one. He is a writer-teacher with milk- 
white skin and a deep rumbling voice which 
belies his effeminate appearance. Fred is ap- 
parently trying to look like Benjamin Frank- 
lin, with his head bald back to the middle 
and thereafter draped with long reddish hair 
which nearly reaches his shoulders. He spear- 
heads the verbal assaults on those assem- 
bled, but keeps interjecting that he doesn’t 
have to be there—that he has a novel to 
write, and a beautiful home, gorgeous wife, 
and new baby he could be with. 

“We are all sick. Everyone is sick. Every 
self-respecting, self-righteous, bill-paying, 
homeowning, self-centered, patriotic Amer- 
ican is sick,” Fred shouts at Sherry, a strik- 
ingly attractive young nurse wearing a loose 
boyish sweater and trousers. 

Sherry, who had begun screaming and cry- 
ing almost hysterically earlier in the evening, 
starts in again: “I want Alice (the broker’s 
wife“) to touch me. I feel so attracted to 
her. But I also feel strongly drawn to Julie; 
she is so feminine and delicate.” Sherry 
points to Julie, a tall, dark haired, stylishly 
“mod” Twiggy-type with the classic fea- 
tures of a fashion model. (Julie had earlier 
confessed her concern that she was being 
drawn into a love affair with her female 
roommate.) 

Fred now tries to “reassure” Sherry by 
telling her that gender is not important 
when selecting a sex partner; it's only love 
that counts. We should not hesitate in ex- 
pressing whatever emotions we feel. All are 
equally valid. Sherry continues: “Oh, God! 
I wish you would all step on me and mutilate 
me. . I don’t want to be a lesbian, but 
everybody tells me how groovy it is to be bi- 
sexual. I think I am drawn to Alice because a 
friend told me she had had love affairs with 
several other girls.” 

That's true,” Alice interjects in a tender 
voice, Later, while her stockbroker “hus- 
band” debates with Fred about who is jealous 
of whom as a group leader, Sherry and Alice 
sit on a couch with their arms entwined 
about each other, holding hands in the 
region of Sherry’s thigh. Occasionally Alice, 
who had begun the evening revealing to us 
her thrilling sex life with her “husband,” 

_ kisses Sherry—and then Fred and Sherry, 
who also had been very affectionate all eve- 
ning except when she was wrapped up with 
Alice, disappear into an automobile parked 
out front. 

Monstrous? 
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Yes, it is. And even more so when you 
understand that what I have recorded here 
is but an honest sample of the Left’s latest 
little psywar scheme, a process known as 
Sensitivity Training—a program now being 
internationally promoted by psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and politicians using phrases 
that would sound good in church. 

If Sensitivity Training were merely a cult, 
a hobby for the warped, we would hardly 
take space for it in AMERICAN OPINION. It 
is, sadly, much more than that. You may 
never have heard of Sensitivity Training by 
that name, or any of its two-dozen pseu- 
donyms, but you certainly will in the future. 
It is being energetically pushed by the fed- 
eral governments,’ the National Education 
Association, the War on Poverty, private 
business, colleges, the Y.M.C.A., the military, 
and the churches, “Civil Rights” leaders are 
now successfully promoting it for the police, 
teachers, and welfare department. Collec- 
tively they intend to provide the “benefits” 
of Sensitivity Training for millions of Ameri- 
cans, often on a mandatory basis. 

A recent United Press release by Robert 
Strand reveals that 100,000 Californians have 
already participated in Sensitivity Training 
and Group Dynamics, and that the prob- 
lem is not by any means unique to the 
Westcoast. Strand’s article confirms our own 
experience with the bizarre effects which so 
often accompany these training sessions: 

“Imagine the hefty mayor of a middle- 
size city leaping in the air around the room 
like a ballet dancer. Or a nun describing 
her daily wrestling with sexual desires. Or a 
business executive who dissolves in tears. Or 
a church member group of 15 men and wom- 
en in a circle who touch hands and close 
their eyes. Soon they begin to sway and the 
movements get basic. Bodies writhe against 
each other, hands explore the roughness of 
jeans, the softness of the female, the coarse- 
ness of the masculine face. The senses are 
bombarded with body odors and the sound 
of deep human breathing. 

“In a half-hour, the group collapses in a 
remorseful heap. 

“Kooks? Perhaps, but this group included 
a college professor, two lawyers, an architect, 
an engineer, a psychiatrist and their wives. 

“Nobody quite agreed when questioned by 
UPI on what they got out of this experience, 
but all wer) sure that whatever it was, it 
was exhilarating, joyful, renewing—and re- 
ligious in nature.” 

How do the behavioral scientists expect to 
entice participation in these bizarre and 
potentially dangerous sessions? Simple: By 
maintaining (with a straight face, of course) 
that Sensitivity Training is the miracle work- 
er of the age, the most significant psycho- 
logical development since Freud found his 
mother or Pavlov discovered how to make a 
schizoid out of Snoopy. The Leftist mind- 
meddlers are disguising their intrigues by 
claiming that Sensitivity Training produces 
love, trust, openness of communication, 
greater sensitivity to the feelings of others, 
and that it builds leadership and individual 
responsibility. As we shall see, the results are 
usually the opposite of those advertised. 


Sensitivity Training is a concept in which 
Leftist behavioral scientists are “merging sci- 
ence and democracy” with the stated purpose 
of bringing about a change in “the total 
system” through interpersonal Group Dy- 
namics in small sessions involving ten to 
fifteen people. It is, in short, brainwashing. 
The significant factor that separates Sen- 
sitivity Training from other forms of Group 
Dynamics is that it is based upon self- 
criticism and group-criticism. Before delving 


According to Time of September 29, 1967, 
“350 members of the State Department, in- 
cluding ambassadors, have taken sensitivity 
classes at Wi m NTL Institute for 
Applied Behavioral Science.” 
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further, let us review the use and effects of 
these within their historical context. 

As early as the twelfth anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution, the Communist Party 
included among its slogans: Through Bol- 
shevist Self-Criticism we will enforce the 
dictatorship of the proletariat”: In their 
book, The Iron Curtain, Leftist authors Harry 
and Bonaro Overstreet reveal how authori- 
ties in the U.S.S.R. use group-criticism and 
self-criticism to make their tyranny almost 
self-enforcing: 

“It is perfect“ because the individual has 
no real life outside the several collectives to 
which he belongs; and within any one of 
these, he can at any time, without warning, 
have his future put in jeopardy—by having 
some fellow member accuse him of some de- 
viation from the approved norm of behavior. 
. .. What is at issue, now, is not the offense 
itself, but, rather, the manner of his response 
to group criticism . . . he is on the spot 
alone. He cannot expect his friends to rally 
to his support; for each of them is endan- 
gered by his offense. . . . Thus, there is set 
going one of the strangest and potentially 
most destructive rituals ever devised.” 

Once accused, a person must not defend 
himself, his only proper recourse is to self- 
criticism. It is up to him to admit the right- 
ness of the group's criticism. . . . If his self- 
abasement is up to the group specifications, 
he may get by with nothing worse than cen- 
sure.” The individual has no rights and is at 
the mercy and whim of the group. The Over- 
streets explain: 

“To the non-Communist mind, this ritual 
of collectivized coercion can scarcely seem 
other than incredible. Why do decent human 
beings take part in it? Why do they not make 
the whole design unworkable by defending 
the accused? . . . In collective after collec- 


tive, day after day, throughout .. the 
U.S.S.R. the rituals of control are en- 
acted ...every member of every group 


knowing that, sooner or later, he will be cast 
in this role of fearful isolation. It is thus that 
every segment of the populace is gradually 
conditioned to fit the Party concept of the 
new man.“ 

The group and self-criticism technique 
Sensitivity Training—is used today in every 
Communist country in the world. Their 
thought-control people have learned from ex- 
perience that it is an effective weapon not 
only for producing “mass man” or “group 
man,” but also for locating “reactionary in- 
dividualists” who may become opposition 
leaders. As Mao Tse-tung put it: 

“We have the Marxist-Leninist weapon of 
criticism and self-criticism. . . . Conscien- 
tious practice of self-criticism is still another 
halimark distinguishing our Party from all 
other political parties. To check up 
regularly on our work and in the process de- 
velop a democratic style of work, to fear 
neither criticism nor self-criticism, and to 
apply such good popular Chinese maxims as, 
‘Say all you know and say it without re- 
serve,’ . . . This is the only effective way to 
prevent all kinds of political dust and germs 
from contaminating the minds of our com- 
rades and the body of our Party.” [Quotations 
from Chairman Mao Tse-tung, Foreign Lan- 
guage Press, Peking, 1966, pp. 258-259.] 

The Sensitivity Training concept, using 
group and self-criticism based on the studies 
of Pavlov, was, of course, implemented in 
Korea among American prisoners of war as 
a method of group control through “brain- 
washing.“ In his book, In Every War But One, 
author Eugene Kinkead delves into the dis- 
turbing behavior of American prisoners of 
war held by the Chinese in Korea. The Com- 
munists’ success, he notes, was not based on 
torture tactics, but on the use of group and 
self-criticism. Again—Sensitivity Training! 

Prisoners were put into criticism groups 
soon after their capture and those with 
strong convictions, the “reactionaries” who 


See William Fairburn’s Russia—The Uto- 
pia in Chains, 1931, Page 257. 
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did not buy the Reds’ “new morality,” were 
quickly removed from the group lest their 
strength contaminate the others. The factor 
valued most by the Communists was par- 
ticipation in the group confession by each 
prisoner. No prisoner group would be al- 
lowed to eat until every member had par- 
ticipated in confessing something and crit- 
icizing someone, Thus the pressure came 
from the group and not the group leader. 

Edward V. Hunter, the acknowledged ex- 
pert in the field who coined the word brain- 
washing, describes the process: 

“A prisoner could prove that he had ac- 
cepted Communism only by self-criticism, 
that is, by confession. And it didn't matter 
what he confessed, no matter how trivial, as 
long as he did. One man, honestly unable 
to think of anything, finally confessed that 
he had failed to brush his teeth that morn- 
ing. The group ‘leader’ was content. For the 
man, by the act of confessing, had sub- 
mitted to the system. He had in effect said, 
‘I submit, you're the boss.“ 

What were the effects of such Sensitivity 
Training sessions on the prisoners in Korea? 
Kinkead graphically describes the results: 
“Self-criticism and mutual criticism encour- 
age criticism outside the group. When you 
are used to criticizing yourself it is easier to 
criticize others. This creates informers, stool 
pigeons, sometimes called ‘canaries’ (because 
they sing so well). It takes teamwork and 
secrecy to dig a tunnel, lay plans, etc. But 
the canaries, sometimes numbering three out 
of every four Army P. W. 's, always sang to the 
group leader.” So effective was the Com- 
munists’ Sensitivity Training program that 
not one prisoner escaped from a Communist 
P.O.W. camp. 

Major William E. Mayer, the chief neuro- 
psychiatrist of the U.S. Army in charge of 
rehabilitating returned American P.O.W.s 
from Korea, stressed the importance to the 
Communists of building mutual distrust 
among those who should have trusted each 
other more. Thanks to Chinese-style Sen- 
sitivity Training, fellow prisoners became the 
enemy, and the captors the ones to be 
trusted. As Mayer put it:. . once you 
abandon this concept of the individual and 
visualize him as does the Marxist as a frag- 
ment of a class in that greatest of all reali- 
ties, the struggle between the classes, then 
of course informing becomes not a miser- 
able, mean, nasty renunciation of individual 
loyalties, it becomes an exercise in social 
responsibility which is exactly the way it 
Was encouraged and exactly the way it grew 
even among Americans.” 

Collaborating with Hunter in his definitive 
book, Brainwashing, was Dr. Leon Freedom, 
an eminent Baltimore neuro-psychiatrist who 
explains why the Sensitivity group confession 
process was so incredibly effective for the 
Communists: 

“Confession is analogous to a psychological 
catharsis—a mental purge. This explained 
the Reds’ stress on what they called self- 
criticism and mutual criticism, always within 
the group structure. Out of this came what 
psychiatrists term resistances, transferences, 
and counter-transferences. The entire process 
is similar to the familiar clinical practice 
known as free association. By it, the indi- 
vidual’s defenses are removed, his resistance 
overcome.” 

What Dr. Freedom is talking about is 
nothing more than the Sensitivity Training 
now being promoted in the United States 
under about twenty different pseudonyms, 
most of them as misleading as possible. 
Titles under which Sensitivity Training is 
being given include: Group Dynamics, Group 
Confession, Group Discussion, Marathon In- 
terpersonal Competence, Nude Marathon, In- 
terpersonal Relations, Self-Evaluation, T- 
Group Training, Auto-Criticism, Operant 
Conditioning, Self-Honest Sessions, Human 
Portential Workshops, Human Relations Lab, 
Prayer Therapy, Class In-Group Counseling, 
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Synanon Games Clubs, and Basic Encounter 
Group. 

This name game, which is used to disguise 
group and self-confession, will now undoubt- 
edly be expanded even further as informed 
persons begin Sensitivity Training 
as the dangerous scheme it is. 


Parallel to the Communist success with it 
in Korea, Sensitivity Training was first ex- 
perimented with in this country in the Fifties 
by social psychologist Kurt Lewin. Dr. Lewin 
was involved in the founding of The National 

Laboratories in Group Development, 
but died soon after and his work has been 
carried on by colleagues in Washington, D.C., 
and Bethel, Maine. The name was shortened 
in 1954 to National Training Laboratories 
(N.T.L.), and it is, curiously, a subsidiary of 
the Left’s powerful National Education As- 
sociation (N.E.A.). 

The interest of the behavior scientists at 
the National Training Laboratories lay in 
promoting “human change.” In 1956, N.T.L. 
began holding workshops for industrial ad- 
ministrators and national church executives, 
and in 1958 it sponsored its first laboratory 
for educational administrators and key execu- 
tives of volunteer service organizations. The 
workshops have continued to train leaders to 
carry the gospel of Sensitivity Training back 
to their organizations where they act as 
“change agents.” 

In order to acquire professional “trainers,” 
or group “leaders,” the National Education 
Association—through N.T.L.—has obtained 
assistance from the National Institute of 
Mental Health in a program funded by foun- 
dations, government agencies, and private 
donors. N.E.A. wants Sensitivity Training 
adopted by local schools and has acquired the 
full cooperation of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in working toward 
the accomplishment of this goal. 

With the involvement of H.E.W., Sensi- 
tivity Training obtained an entre into a 
multitude of fields including the War on 
Poverty, where the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has now instituted Sensitivity Train- 
ing. As fate would have it, the definitive 
textbook on the matter of the new “social 
change,” Self Renewal: The Individual and 
the Innovative Society, was written by John 
Gardner, Director of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, And, Title III 
of the Elementary-Secondary Education Act 
of 1966 provides the funds for bringing 
“planned change” programs into the local 
schools. 

The U.S. Office of Education is now financ- 
ing a joint program sponsored by the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory of the N.E.A. 
Known as Co-Operation Project for Educa- 
tional Development (C.O.P.E.D.), the pro- 
gram seeks “the exploratory development of 
models of planned change in education.” 
C.O.P.E.D. is the link joining the behavioral 
scientists and school system “change agents 
teams.“ Other federal funds for the “planned 
change” Sensitivity-Training programs are 
coming, incredibly enough, from the National 
Defense Education Act (Title V, Part A) as 
interpreted by the U.S. Office of Education, 

One of the first school systems to be 
blessed by this new program is that of 
Garden Grove, California. According to the 
Santa Ana Register of March 27, 1967, a 
$78,000 Sensitivity Program, nearly half fli- 
nanced by the U.S. Office of Education, had 
been proposed for that city to provide Sensi- 
tivity Training for teachers and counselors 
and to “embrace 7,550 students in grades 
seven and eight.“ 

Sensitivity Training is recognized by the 
Left as so important a revolutionary tool 


* Because of the prompt exposure of Sensi- 
tivity Training by State Senator John 
Schmitz and California journalist Ed Dieck- 
mann, the school system may back down. The 
trial balloon appears to have exploded. 
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that since the exposure of Civilian Review 
Boards as a threat to law enforcement, and 
their defeat at the polls in several major 
American cities, “Civil Rights” agitators have 
in many cases switched their demands from 
the Review Boards to the establishment of 
mandatory Sensitivity Training for ali police 
Officers. Their feeling seems to be that if they 
can apply the same techniques so successful 
in Korea to the nation’s law enforcement 
Officers, they won't need Civilian Review 
Boards. Dr. Al Cannon, for example, a Negro 
“Civil Rights” activist who is a psychiatrist 
at U. C. L.A., fancies integrated “marathon 
groups,” lasting up to thirty hours, to im- 
prove race relations.” 

Sensitivity Training, alas, is being forced 
on police departments all over the country, 
either under that name or as part of human 
relations courses. A semantic gamemanship 
is, as usual, most effective. On August 17, 
1966, then-Attorney General Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach discussed the “Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act“ under which grants totaling 
one million dollars would be made available 
to large cities for planning :.nd development 
of “Community Relations” programs—in this 
case a cover for Sensitivity Training. 

Writing on the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment in Atlantic for December of 1966, 
Paul Jacobs (a “former” member of the 
Young Communist League and Trotskyite 
Communist who now claims that he is merely 
a radical“) expressed his satisfaction that 
“the police commission has approved a train- 
ing program designed to increase the officers’ 
sensitivity to minority problems.“ Again— 
Sensitivity Training. On August 18, 1967, the 
Los Angeles Times reported that the Los An- 
geles Police Department was adopting “a 
new ‘sensitivity training’ tactic which will be 
employed in the interest of better community 
relations.“ It is partially financed by fed- 
eral funds. What is more, confessional Sen- 
sitivity Training is already mandatory for pa- 
role officers in the California Department of 
Corrections and in California’s Department 
of Mental Hygiene. The Parole Departments 
of Michigan, Utah, and Oregon are expected 
to introduce the program soon. 

A focal point for the spreading of Sensi- 
tivity Training is the Western Behavioral 
Sciences Institute at La Jolla, California, 
which operates on an annual $500,000 budget 
provided by foundations and federal grants. 
Psychologists there have been developing 
techniques to harness the pressure of opinion 
in newly formed small groups, especially 
among young people, to force on them a new 
system of values. “It is such groups,” says 
Jack Gibb of the Behavioral Institute, “that 
can provide the framework for a better 
world.” The Institute, currently conducting 
Sensitivity sessions using O.E. O. tax funds, 
has already determined that “over-protec- 
tive parents” are a hindrance to “group com- 
munications.” As a spokesman for the Insti- 
tute put it: “Their value systems, centering 
around a stern morality, tend to be a greater 
problem than racial differences.” 

Now, here's the key: the Western Behav- 
ioral Sciences Institute is involved in proj- 
ects to pinpoint elements in human behavior 
that, its staff members say, “create the ten- 
sions underlying war.” But, the often-cited 
purpose of Dr. Gibb, explaining the object 


Jacobs is on the staff of the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions at 
Santa Barbara, an energetic promoter of 
Sensitivity Training. Other staff members 
teach at the avowedly Marxist New Left 
School in Los Angeles. The “Center,” which 
also spawned the New Politics movement, is 
according to one highly placed infiltrator of 
the New Left, “the brain factory’ of the revo- 
lution.” The only disagreement they have is 
over whether they want the Russian or Chi- 
nese version of Communism. 

So far this program has concentrated on 
bleeding-heart lectures and has not begun 
group confession. 
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of all of this high-sounding experimenta- 
tion, boils down to this: “World human na- 
ture must be changed to fit world govern- 
ment.” 

The Institute concentrates on the applica- 
tion of Sensitivity Training in the fields of 
education, organizational functioning, and 
international relations. It has now concluded 
that its brand of group therapy is so produc- 
tive that it can be universally used even by 
leaderless groups. As the Institute’s Dr. Carl 
Rogers put it: “If it is good for people in 
trouble, then it is bound to be as good or 
even better for people who function well. 
They get more out of it, and quicker.” And, 
if a lobotomy is good for a man who is hope- 
lessly and violently insane, it ought to be 
even better for those who might oppose the 
“planned change’’—right, Dr. Rogers? 

As a strong individualist who had endured 
months of Sensitivity Training told us: 
“That is the whole idea of this thing: make 
well minds sick. They want people interde- 
pendent on others so they will not be able 
to think or make decisions for themselves. 
And these people plan to make this manda- 
tory.” 

Dr. Rogers himself confirms that Sensi- 
tivity Training will, if he has his way, be- 
come mandatory. And he says: “Many of our 
most astute behavioral scientists are agreed 
that this process of conditioning, of ‘shap- 
ing up’ the individual’s behavior, will not 
much longer be left to chance, but will be 
planned,” Pavlov rides again: And Dr. Rog- 
ers, as fate would have it, is a member of 
the California Council for Public Responsi- 
bility, a sort of local Institute for American 
Democracy which is dedicated to fighting 
Rightwing Extremism, When he has his way, 
no doubt, the behavior of such wicked 
Americans “will not much longer be left to 
chance,” but to the planning of such be- 
havioral scientists as Dr. Rogers. 

In addition to N.T.L. and the behavioral 
Institute, one of the most active centers for 
preparing Sensitivity Training change 
agents” is the Esalen Institute, located in 
an old resort at Big Sur, thirty-five miles 
south of Carmel, California. It is headed by 
Michael Marphy, thirty-seven, a psychology 
graduate of Stanford who charges seventy 
dollars a weekend to “turn-on” at Esalen. 
Dr. Abraham M. Maslow, President of the 
American Psychological Association, calls 
Esalen “potentially the most important edu- 
cations institution in the world.” Some of 
those attracted there as speakers include 
Arnold Toynbee, Bishop James A. Pike, and 
S. I. Hayakawa. 

Now five years old, Esalen’s appeal is so 
broad, according to Time magazine, that a 
Jesuit moral theologian from Loyola Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles and a curriculum 
expert for the State University of New York 
are among its twenty-one resident fellows, 
who pay $3,000 for nine months of study. 
Time reports: “Also intrigued by the insti- 
tute is the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, which recently 
gave Esalen a $21,000 grant to train five 
public school teachers, who will then try 
some of its techniques in their home class- 
rooms.” 

All the more interesting is the fact that 
Big Sur has also become a large hippy cen- 
ter, and the Flower Children talk freely 
about the “plastic hippies in three-button 
suits” at Esalen. One recently told a Big 
Sur visitor that teachers, priests, ministers, 
attorneys, bankers, and businessmen from 
all over the San Francisco Bay area are con- 
ducting weekend pilgrimages to Esalen In- 
stitute and “dropping acid“ -“ turning on 
with Sensitivity Training, and getting their 
‘high’ from LSD.” If that is true, it is no 
wonder people are leaping through the air 
like ballet dancers.“ 


t Other regional centers for preparing Sen- 
sitivity Trainers include Boston University, 
Temple University, George Washington Uni- 
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Sensitivity training is offered throughout 
the country in a variety of ways. In colleges 
it is most often given once or twice a week 
as a lab“; in police departments and other 
Civil Service jobs, classes may be given 
weekly or semi-weekly; and, many private 
groups meet once a week in a home. Some lab 
designs call for starting at a weekend re- 
treat—then meeting weekly for a specific 
time, and concluding with a marathon ses- 
sion (the loss of sleep aids suggestibility) . 

To produce the optimum condition for ap- 
plying the brainwash it is best to totally re- 
move the subjects from normal surroundings 
and get them away for a retreat in a rural 
area where the full environment can be con- 
trolled. There marathon sessions” in which 
persons are subjected to twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours of gruelling “sensitizing,” 
without sleep and little food, d la Korea, are 
most effective. Though, certainly, such mar- 
athons can take place in a home or at a 
motel. 

The session generally begins with an in- 
troductory talk from the group’s “leader” or 
“trainer.” At one of the introductory sessions 
which I attended the group “leader,” a Pro- 
fessor from U.C.L.A., addressed us for about 
forty-five minutes using jargon right out of 
a textbook in introductory psychology, the 
assorted cliches no doubt included to im- 
press us with how scientific it was all going 
to be. This, of course, gives the whole experi- 
ment an aura of being clinical. 

We were told again and again that we were 
going to be in on something very new that is 
destined to reshape the world. 

The “leader” informed us that Sensitivity 
Training was based on the newest concepts 
of psychology: He said that while in the past 
it had been believed that man was totally 
shaped by his environment, now scientists 
had discovered that there was “a sliver of 
freedom” in our lives. We were told we could 
use this “sliver of freedom" to escape total 
environmental determinism and “change” 
our lives. Well, you must admit, that does 
sound impressive. 

The Professor’s key word was “change.” 
The world must be changed and Sensitivity 
Training, he said, is the key to “changing 
human nature and producing a new societal 
or democratic man.” Does that have a famil- 
iar ring? The same “Liberals” who foisted on 
us the fraud of environmental determinism 
now find it expedient to allow for “‘a sliver of 
freedom,” as a rationalization for speeding 
collectivism. 

Frankly described, the object of the 
“leader” is to emotionally shred the group. 
Though, they don’t tell it that way. It is 
peddled with such vaseline as this lubricant 
from West Magazine, a supplement of the 
Los Angeles Times, for January 8, 1967: 

“Hopefully, the group moves from mistrust 
to trust, from polite acceptance to honest 
critique, from ‘peeping-tomism’ to participa- 
tion and a giving of one’s self, from depend- 
ency on the group leader to more autonomy, 
from autocracy to democracy. layer by 
layer, masks, roles, false images, pretenses 
and pretensions will peel away like the sec- 
tions of an artichoke. Many believe that what 
is left when the difficult trial-by-intimacy is 
over is an astounding revelation of one’s self 
and of others.” 

The “leader” keeps the discussion oriented 
around personal feelings, Telling the naked 
truth about how one feels about one’s self 
and others is the cardinal virtue. “Feeling” 
and expressing emotion are what is expected; 
“intellectualizing” is an unpardonable sin. 
The trainer's“ job is to manipulate the ex- 
posed feelings of the group. He probes for raw 
nerves and then starts drilling. With practice 
he develops the faculty for discovering the 
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weak points of each member of the group, 
and then attacks viciously. Any problem in 
human relations, real or imagined, becomes 
the subject of group concern and the prop- 
erty of the group. The more personal, the 
better. Great emphasis is put on saying and 
doing whatever one feels like with the ex- 
ception, of course, of actually punching the 
“trainer” in the nose. 

Abusive and gutter language—remember 
Alice?—is prized as “an honest expression of 
true feelings,” and a sign that participants 
are really “taking off their social masks, stop 
playing games and start interacting truth- 
fully, authentically and transparently.” Par- 
ticipants are told to “pierce the veneer,” of 
their companions, to “search out their 
Achilles heel,” and “find the chink in their 
personal armor.” Every personal secret, every 
fear, every worry, every repressed desire, every 
act for which one is ashamed must be trotted 
out to be handled and pawed by the group. 

As each speaks, emotion fills the room and 
participants blurt out thoughts they never 
told even their spouses. "The surprise is that 
the roof doesn’t fall in,” they say. Unfortu- 
nately, the roof often does fall in. For grown 
men and women to break down and cry dur- 
ing these sessions is common, but some 
crack-up, and run from the session, barricade 
themselves in a room, or go into a virtual 
state of shock and nervous breakdown, or are 
unable to return in succeeding weeks to face 
the group. 

According to the Leftist behavorial scien- 
tists promoting Sensitivity Training, you 
can’t make an omelette without breaking 
eggs. Dr. Michael J. Singer, a Long Beach, 
California, psychiatrist doesn't see it that 
way. He says: “There is danger of serious 
psychological damage rather than benefit 
from this type of group.. . meetings, par- 
ticularly if an emotionally disturbed person 
in this group is not being treated by a fully 
qualified and trained psychotherapist.” 

Usually, a first step is the breaking down 
of inhibitions. Thus, in an extreme example, 
the Westcoast’s influential dance teacher, 
Ann Halprin, has had a Sensitivity-Trained 
class appear in public to take off its clothes, 
put them on, take them off again and put 
them on, before continuing a dance improvi- 
sation. 

Why would anyone participate in this de- 
grading mental-immolation? Primarily be- 
cause they have been convinced by the 
Leftists promoting this scheme that self-im- 
provement and the ability to be sensitive to 
others come only through conflict. This con- 
cept, that all progress comes through conflict 
which leads to synthesis, is known as “dia- 
lectical materialism” in the nightmare-theory 
books of the Communists. Also, there is a 
sick fascination involved in Sensitivity Train- 
ing which brings sadism or masochism. Sensi- 
tivity Training attracts sadistic personalities 
and they tend to assume leadership because 
of their strength and ruthlessness. Verbal 
voyeurs are attracted by the prospects of 
vicariously running through everyone else's 
sex life, The process brings out the worst in 
everybody. 

Many former trainees told me they could 
not later understand why they had them- 
selves “ganged up” on a member of the 
group, criticizing the feelings of one person 
for hours. Why hurt one so deeply? It seemed, 
they agreed, a way to get involved in the 
discussion. Group pressure, they explained, 
gives way to pent-up feelings and takes a 
form of revenge, sadism, or masochism, 

The marathon session I described at the 
beginning of this article featured partici- 
pants who obviously needed psychiatric help, 
help which they were not getting. But most 
of these groups are composed of ordinary 
middle-class people who have no more prob- 
lems than those faced by everyone else. A 
highly intelligent woman whose job required 
her to go through the better part of a year 
in a once-a-week Sensitivity Training ses- 
sion described her experience for me this 
way: 
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“Our leader fascinated us with his descrip- 
tions of the in the Pavlovian theory 
he had experienced in human relations work- 

In order to get started, someone 
would be asked to give his perceptions about 
another participant, sometimes this meant 
on a first impression of a stranger. As 

, we got to know each other 
pete and moved on to more intense ex- 
changes. 

“Our feedback system [others’ criticisms of 
you] operated quickly making for ‘hot’ ses- 
sions. Negativism would flow and somehow 
we didn’t approach the love and trust Sensi- 
tivity Training is supposed to create. We 
did accomplish the openness and honesty 
promised, but to what ends? Deep emotional 
sobbing, separations of long-time friend- 
ships, and mental withdrawal were not rare.” 

The system of emotions-in-the-raw con- 
fession actually stimulates one to magnify 
his problems, admitting to things he has 
not really done or felt because anything else 
will not satisfy the group “leader” or the 
other members. If what you say about your- 
self is not degrading, you are accused of 
“kidding yourself” or maintaining your 
“false mask.” After such an experience, what 
can one conclude but that everyone is sick 
and immoral and perverted—so why fight it? 

A pretty coed who got involved in a 
Sensitivity Training program disguised as a 
speech course (Speech 132: Elements of 
Group Discussion) described how she was 
constantly attacked by the group “leader” 
and the rest of the class because she rejected 
the so-called new morality.” The “leader,” 
of course, refused to accept her feelings as 
authentic. She was accused of compromising 
her integrity by not being honest about how 
she felt about pre-marital and extra-marital 
sexual experiences. You see, with Sensitivity 
Training the individual with high morals 
and integrity must be cut down to the level 
of the rest of the group. Instead of being 
respected for her strength of character, the 
young woman found herself being ridi- 
culed—the ridicule being led by her Profes- 
sor as the group “leader.” A conserva- 
tive point of view honestly held was just not 
acceptable, and the pressure was applied to 
grind down the student. 

The coed accused those who challenged the 
way she felt of trying to take away the values 
she held, and trying to break down her de- 
fenses for the sake of breaking them down. 
If only the destruction of her principles 
would be a triumph for the growth, for de- 
mocracy, then to Hell with democracy. The 
young woman told her group that they had 
no higher values to offer and that they were 
offering nothing for everything she treasured. 

Few people, particularly young people, have 
such strong convictions in these days when 
absolute moral and ethical relativism is be- 
Ing preached from lecturns, podiums, and 
pulpits throughout the land. During Sensi- 
tivity Training most will surrender their 
values since it is much easier to do this than 
to defend them against the vulgarity and 
rage of a dozen hostile people. Personal 
morality or conviction is always on the de- 
fense, and is often surrendered point by point 
until the least common denominator is 
reached. After hearing others confessing their 
wrong-doing, one is apt to feel that his own 
deeds weren’t so bad after all, causing him 
to accept lower moral standards. After such 
brutal criticizing of one’s home, family, 
friends, religion, attitudes, beliefs, and ideas, 
one is apt to doubt that he has any values, 
ideals, or beliefs worth keeping or defend- 
ing. In short, Sensitivity Training produces 
“change” by realigning loyalties away from 
family, home, church, and co-workers. 

Of course, the “new morality” is no newer 
than the flesh pots of Babylon, the decadence 
of Sodom, or the orgies of Rome. The “new 
morality” is a step into the past, a leap toward 
the dismemberment of civilization; and, like 
its accomplice, the hoary concept of the om- 
nipotence of the State, it is promoted as 
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“modern” and “progressive” by the trumpet- 
ers of “planned change.” Participants in Sen- 
sitivity Training are forced into making an 
awful choice: morality or moral disobedience. 
Group pressure forces them to choose be- 
tween the “old and the new.” A few are 
strong enough to run this psychological 
gauntlet, but even they are racked by scars 
of humiliation and hyperbolic self-doubt. 
Iv 

At first glance, what seems strangest about 
Sensitivity Training is the fact that so many 
people become sincerely and completely 
hooked on it. It seems logical that the re- 
sults of all Sensitivity Training would be the 
same as in the enemy prison camps of the 
Korean War, with each person becoming an 
isolated island afraid to talk to, or trust, any- 
one else in the group. But Sensitivity Train- 
ing carries the prison camp process one step 
further. 

In the prison camp, group and self-criti- 
cism leads to isolation and alienation from 
the rest of the group; support comes only 
from the group “leader” and the society he 
represents, Communism. Thus the rapport is 
with the group “leader,” not with one’s fel- 
low prisoners, making it very natural for 
one to confess that others are trying to 
escape. Sensitivity Training can operate this 
way where it works to the advantage of the 
planners, as for instance in a police depart- 
ment where the natural end product could 
be that the officer does not trust or have 
confidence in other officers, or even his own 
partner, But most groups carry on where the 
prison camp technique concludes, 

After one's pride, integrity, and self-esteem 
have been crushed through group and self- 
criticism he naturally considers himself a 
miserable specimen of humanity of little 
worth to anyone. But now, the group that 
has mercilessly destroyed him picks him up. 
Many groups actually act this step out sym- 
bolically by having the individual lie on the 
floor while the others place one foot on his 
head, neck, or body displaying that all power 
comes from the group. Then they remove 
their feet and physically lift the individual 
up, telling him that they “love” him. He is 
now dependent on the group for approval 
and for esteem. His ego having been crushed 
and totally subjected to the group, he is 
welcomed as mass man.“ 

Many feel that they have actually been 
improved by Sensitivity Training. Any prog- 
ress is illusory. The process has such a pro- 
found and Orwellian effect on many minds 
that it is similar to that of the college grad- 
uate who after use of L. S. D. felt that she 
had improved her status in life when she 
became a prostitute. Since one is taught that 
it is dishonest and hypocritical not to hurl 
your most blunt reactions and impressions 
at everyone you bump into, the victim of 
Sensitivity Training may find that he can- 
not communicate outside the group. Such 
trainees have not learned to communicate 
better, they have isolated themselves. But 
this is rationalized away by a feeling of 
superiority they are conditioned to assume by 
the “leader.” A typical speech given by one 
“leader” at the conclusion of training goes 
like this: “In the outside world they are not 
on the same wave lengths you are. You have 
reached a wave length now that no one else 

The young lady previously quoted described 
for me the false euphoria of her group: 

“After being away for two years, I still 
wonder why I stood for being hurt so deeply 
and why I hurt others. How with such a pos- 
itive goal as better communication could I 
fall for such negative, destructive methods? 
There seemed to prevail a false sense of well- 
being. Often, very often, we would say that 
others outside of the group didn’t know what 
strides we were making. We thought we were 
a happy few; paradoxically, we were very un- 
happy. 

“We paid lip service to our progress, but 
we spoke double-talk and practiced double- 
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think. We allowed pressures of rejection, sta- 
tus loss, desires to please, or fear of being the 
one on the ‘hot seat’ to dictate our actions, 
We knew, in order to be really ‘in,’ each per- 
son would have to ‘change’ if his behavior 
was not what the group thought to be cor- 
rect. If the people of such a group do come 
to interdependence as individuals, they are 
no longer able to make their own decisions 
in important matters or during times of 
stress.” 

This is the essence of Sensitivity Train- 
ing—substituting the will and judgment of 
the group for that of the individual. You 
exchange your personal values, convictions, 
and morality for those of the groups. You 
subjugate your intellect for their emotions. 
Group security is substituted for individual 
security. For example, in one session, attended 
by the author, an artist described his mar- 
ried life for about ten minutes. It wasn’t the 
world’s happiest marriage, but it could have 
been a lot worse. Yet after only ten minutes 
the group collectively told the artist that he 
had to divorce his wife—that there was no 
alternative. 

Since many schools, churches, and 
Y.M.C.A.s7 are pushing Sensitivity Training 
for young people, it is extremely important 
that they know what they are dealing with. 
The young are particularly vulnerable since 
they are usually very naive, sincere, and im- 
pressionable. Few young people possess the 
sophistication to realize that many things 
can be the very opposite of how they are 
described; and they seldom question the mo- 
tives of those who profess to be interested in 
“humanity.” Just as most young people do 
not realize that those fostering the “peace” 
movement in America are the world’s primary 
war makers, so they cannot believe that 
Sensitivity Training, which is supposed to 
make one a better communicator, or bring 
out leadership qualities, has just the exact 
opposite effect. 

Virtually all young people share two com- 
mon problems—anxiety and curiosity con- 
cerning sex, and difficulty in communicating 
with their parents, who are of course “old- 
fashioned.” To facilitate the “planned 
change” they admit they are after, the be- 
havioral scientists use the weapons of the 
“new morality” and parental misunderstand- 
ings to gain their aims. The natural strains 
that have always accompanied adolescence 
are magnified to the point where parents and 
children become totally alienated because, 
after all, you can’t build a new Utopian so- 
ciety unless all reactionary vestiges are sev- 
ered. A leader at a Sensitivity Training re- 
treat attended by a Los Angeles reporter used 
this technique expertly with a group of teen- 
age boys and girls: “How many have felt 


In the Long Beach Independent of De- 
cember 12, 1966, George Robeson quotes from 
a forty-two page log“ prepared by group 
“leaders” from a Los Altos Y.M.C.A, Sensitiv- 
ity Training program among teenagers. It 
reads as follows: “Bob and Rick wondered 
why Marcia liked her parents, She became 
increasingly nervous, in motion, tapping her 
foot, wiggling her arm, squeezing her hands. 

. She is unhappy with her mother, for she 
works. Her brother bothers her for he drinks 
and smokes. Robbie, sitting next to Marcia, 
asked her to close her eyes and relax for five 
minutes. Robbie put his hand on her knee 
to stop tlie motion of her foot, and while he 
did this he spoke softly and gently to her 
... gradually she started to relax. There was 
total silence. When she opened her eyes she 
said, ‘Everything looks different.’ She thought 
a piece of cement was crushing her and then 
it went away. 

Mary Kay arrived, crying .. . she said, 
Tm glad I’m Burt’s friend—this whole mess 
makes me sick.’ Martha got too involved. 
Robbie nudged ner to be quiet. Rick told 
Mary Kay to shut her mouth. . . Mary Kay 
said, ‘I feel for him (Burt) ). . . she told 
Martha, ‘I hate you.“. 
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this hurt here in your gut during the last few 
days? (All raised their hands.) An emotion- 
al level hurt is not something easy to get out 
of your gut. It is there because of the con- 
flict with your parents.” 

Sensitivity Training is used by many to 
achieve a drug-like reaction. In his report 
for U.P.I. on the matter, Robert Strand re- 
vealed that “the concern of many Sensitivity 
Training participants is to ‘turn-on’ without 
narcotics. Some, who have tried L.S.D., claim 
to have had more exotic experience than those 
inspired by the hallucinatory drugs. Similar 
emotional orgies are reported by persons who 
concentrate on a white panel until they have 
vistons, or who stare into one another's eyes 
until something else happens.” Robert Strand 
also quotes from a “conventional” Los An- 
geles woman, age forty-eight, who returned 
“from a 48 hour sensitivity marathon” to 
write the local underground hippie news- 
paper, The Oracle, telling of her e 4 
£ on,” she said, is also being done by 
many who look and are just average ‘nine-to- 
five’ people who sense there is more to life 
than meets the eye.” She describes how her 
“turn-on” was effected through “the unique 
painful sharing, tearing, giving, baiting, wait- 
ing, hoping, supporting, intuitive, knowing, 
groping, giving, surrendering, choosing, hold- 
ing back in trust, laughing, holding, kissing, 
hugging male to female, male to male, wom- 
an to woman....” 

v 


What do the brain benders have in mind 
for the future? In August of 1967, Dr. Stanley 
Les told the International Congress of Psy- 
chiatry that society will become deperson- 
alized and anyone who tries to be an indi- 
vidual will be looked upon as odd, reaction- 
ary and antigroup.” According to the Profes- 
sor, “unanimity of thinking would be seen 
as the normal pattern.” Sensitivity Training 
is an important part of this scheme. 

It is true that when the Russian Com- 
munists were unable to persuade the people 
of that land to willingly follow their brutal 
leaders, the Comrades turned to Pavlov and 
his conditioning experiments in an attempt 
to change human nature. Our behavioral 
scientists are now trying to change human 
nature by subjecting the individual to an en- 
forced conditioning process. It is also true 
that those pushing such training in schools, 
government, and our churches are invariably 
members of the Far Left. But if Russia had 
not turned to Pavlov, and those acting as 
“change agents” in our society were not al- 
most universally Leftists—and even if Sensi- 
tivity Training were not a parallel of the 
Communist brainwashing tactics used in 
Korea—it should still be resisted by every 
individual who possesses any pride or self- 
esteem, Sensitivity Training should be re- 
sisted if only because it is emotionally and 
morally destructive. 

A courageous survivor of “Sensitivity 
Training” put her feelings this way: My in- 
volvement for nine months did teach me 
something. I know now that no one can 
choose what another should think and know. 
No one should take it upon himself to sit in 
judgment of others. We should be individu- 
als—as different inside as we are on the out- 
side, And the most important of all is, I 
will never allow any concept to deprive me 
of one iota of my independence, my right to 
think, choose, and do for myself.” 

That, we think, is a pretty good way of 
summing up our whole case. 


COMMUNIST-INSPIRED MOCK 
TAKEOVER OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Rarick] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most revealing accounts of the October 
21-22, 1967, Communist-inspired, fi- 
nanced, and directed mock takeover of 
our Nation’s Capital appears in the Jan- 
uary 1968 issue of American Opinion, 
written by Dr. Susan L. M. Huck, the 
analysis editor of “The Review of the 
News.” 

Her firsthand, on-the-scene account 
is called “The Vietniks: ‘American’ Viet- 
cong Assault the Pentagon.” 

The American people need see for 
themselves. Evidently the truth is being 
suppressed because of the fear of a res- 
urrection of McCarthyism. Possibly 
those who hold to such a rationalization 
of bottoms-up thinking should awaken 
that they are responsible for what they 
profess to fear. 

I regret that the gruesome, nauseating 
photographs of hippies, exploited youth, 
Vietcong flags, posters of the Communist 
terrorist, Che Guevara, and the public 
ridicule of our military men cannot ac- 
company the full text which I place in 
the Recorp as a perpetual reference for 
all our colleagues to review and research, 
along with a release “From Washington” 
by Reed Benson and Robert Lee. I also 
include letters to the editor of the Wash- 
ington News for December 1 and the 
Evening Star for December 10: 


THE VIETNIKS: “AMERICAN” VIETCONG 
ASSAULT THE PENTAGON 


(By Susan L. M. Huck) 


Washington can be splendid in the fall, 
when the soggy white heat of its tropical 
summer has fled. October there can be a 
glorious month. The grass is greener than in 
August, the sky is vastly bluer, and the trees 
green and gold and at their most beautiful. 
The industrial wastes of government are 
nearly all exported, generously distributed to 
the nation as a whole, leaving much of 
Washington like a big park studded with 
monuments and monumental buildings, 
clean and white in the sun. Adding to all 
this, the weather in Washington on the week- 
end of October 21-22, 1967, was that of a 
classic Indian-summer—sunny, breezy, and 
sixtyish, perfect for being active outdoors. It 
was a day, in the American tradition, for 
raking leaves or playing football or taking 
the kids to the zoo. 

Ah, but somebody, somewhere, had to lift 
a big, flat rock. And the creepy-crawlies 
stirred, wriggled, and began their migration 
to Washington. 

So downtown Washington was thin on 
shoppers and tourists, and thick with police, 
plainclothesmen, and pairs of armed-forces 
police temporarily deputized to patrol the 
District of Columbia. They policed the 
“white ghetto"—you know—Georgetown, 
where the ruling elite lives, the rich Bohe- 
mian policymakers. And, the National Guard 
armories for miles around the District were 
full of men, perhaps twenty thousand in all, 
desultorily performing the usual military 
busy-work while awaiting a possible call for 
help. Meanwhile, down at the Pentagon, 
some five thousand Regular Army troops— 
veteran paratroopers and military police— 
and over seven hundred Federal Marshals 
took up defensive positions.” 

It adds up to roughly two divisions tied 
down for the occasion, including the 82nd 
Airborne, which has seen considerable action 
on the domestic “front” lately in such places 
as Detroit. Four battalions had been brought 
in from Ft. Bragg, North Carolina, and fif- 
teen C-130 Hercules carrying fifty M.P.s each 
brought units from the 6th Army at Presidio, 
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California, and the 4th Army at Ft. Hood, 
Texas. 

The government seemed to be taking this 
all very seriously, and certainly the news- 
papers did, making sure that everybody got 
the message about how unprecedented it is 
to have to deploy large units of the Regular 
Army to defend the capital itself. 

If it’s so serious that the government 
thinks it needs two divisions to contain the 
action, then why doesn’t the government 
think it’s serious enough to try to prevent in 
the first place? Any businessman, school 
board member, even a lot of simple taxpayers 
have had a taste of the means of quiet 
harassment and arm-twisting available to 
the government, when it wants to make a 
point without a scene. And yet, the leaders 
of the October uproar have publicly and 
repeatedly flaunted the of some 
mighty serious laws, and they do not seem 
to suffer the least inconvenience. Perhaps 
someone is that the national re- 
action to what is about to happen will mean 
increased sympathy for the Administration's 
handling of the war. Perhaps it is all an 
agent provocateur operation. If the govern- 
ment didn’t think so, one suspects it could 
have been stopped. 

So there it was—Washington practically 
on a war footing, certainly on an insurrec- 
tionary footing, so that you’d think the 
hordes of Genghis Khan were at the out- 
skirts of the city, or already in it. Of course 
you weren't seeing the hordes of Genghis 
Khan—they only looked like that. It was 
really just the drugs of the Spock generation, 
under the guidance of men freshly returned 
from special briefings in Communist Czecho- 
Slovakia and in Hanoi, North Vietnam—and 
even more freshly from lengthy discussions 
with U.S. Government officials about what 
they are going to do. 

Of course, it takes a long time, and a lot 
of work, and a lot of money, to plan and 
stage a week of preliminary “spontaneous” 
demonstrations which will build up to the 
“spontaneous” monster rally in Washington. 
The Pied Pipers, in this case, were a clutch 
of hard-eyed, full-time, professional revolu- 
tionaries. Such chaps don't exactly wear 
Hindu temple bells suspended from their ear- 
lobes. And they meant business. As “Ameri- 
can” Marxist Tom Hayden of the Students 
for a Democratie Society told a delegation 
of forty Vietcong and Communist North 
Vietnamese on September 13, 1967: 

“We will tell [the President] he’d better 
leave some men at home. Because like Spar- 
tacus, whose fellow slaves in Rome pro- 
tected his hiding-place by each claiming to 
be Spartacus himself, I am the Vietcong. We 
are everywhere! We are all Vietcong.” 

After the Vietniks’ Spring Mobilization, in 
April—the flag burnings, the mass marches 
behind Vietcong flags—the Communists eval- 
uated their success, and it was decided to try 
another in the fall. It would be another 
international event—and of course only the 
Communists are sufficiently organized, inter- 
nationally, to guarantee simultaneous per- 
formances. The two-day marathon meeting 
in Washington was well-led by top officials 
of the Communist Party, U. S.A., like its Na- 
tional Public Relations Director, Arnold 
Johnson; and such members of its National 
Committee as Archie Brown, James Jackson, 
and Bettina Aptheker. Also present were top 
representatives from the Communist So- 
cialist Workers Party, the Communist Young 
Socialist Alliance, the Communist Progres- 
sive Labor Party, the Communist DuBois 
Clubs, and assorted other avatars of the In- 
ternational Communist Conspiracy which 
was running this show. 

Over-all leadership of the October project 
was assigned to Dave Dellinger, fifty-two, a 
Yale graduate who served three years in pris- 
on during World War II rather than risk his 
precious hide for his country, He now de- 
scribes himself as a non-Soviet Communist.“ 
Dellinger is editor of Liberation, a Marxist 
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publication which, like many on the Far 
Left, has little advertising or circulation but 
few financial problems. He has been an hon- 
ored guest of Communist Cuba and Red 
China—and of Hanoi, not once but twice. 
After the first trip, in late 1966, the State 
Department took away his passport, but gave 
it back when he promised he wouldn’t go 
again. So he went again last fall, being per- 
sonally greeted by Ho chi Minh. He got back 
in time to finish work on this big theatrical 
production. 

The National Mobilization Project Director 
was Jerry Rubin. He is so highly thought of 
by the International Communist Conspiracy 
that it sent him to Cuba in 1964 under the 
sponsorship of the Communist Progressive 
Labor Party (P.L.P.). Though attached to 
P.LP., he attended the 1966 Convention of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. Co-chairman 
of the Mobilization was Mrs. Dagmar Wilson, 
founder of the notorious Women Strike for 
Peace, who missed the Marxist New Politics 
Convention in Chicago over Labor Day be- 
cause she was in Hanoi visiting Ho chi Minh. 
Another Co-chairman was Ivanhoe Donald- 
son, a top aide to comrade Stokely Car- 
michael. He attended the 1966 National Con- 
vention of the Communist Party, U.S.A., and 
is Director of the New York office of the 
Marxist Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee. Still another was Sid Lens (ne: 
Sid Okun), formerly Secretary of the Com- 
munist Revolutionary Workers League, hon- 
orary Co-chairman of the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee, and sponsor of the Communist 
Front National Committee to Abolish HUAC. 

According to Internal Security Report for 
October, 1967, the following individuals are 
listed as sponsors of the Spring Mobilization 
Committee which birthed this monster proj- 
ect: Franklin Alexander, National Chairman 
of the Communist W.E.B. DuBois Clubs; Paul 
Booth, former National Chairman of the 
Marxist S.D.S.; Stokely Carmichael; Ken 
Cloke of the Communist Front National Law- 
yers Guild; Lew Jones of the Communist 
Young Socialist Alliance; Michael Myerson 
of the Communist Tri-Continental Informa- 
tion Center; Judy White of the Communist 
Socialist Workers Party; and Mike Zagarell, 
National Youth Director of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. 

Other top Communists who are sponsors 
of the Mobilization include: Peter Camejo; 
Albert J. Lima, Chairman of the Northern 
California District of the Communist Party; 
James R. Lindsay, Communist candi- 
date for City Councilman of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; Ben Dobbs; Robert Treuhaft; Benja- 
min ; Malvina Reynolds; Don Ruth- 
enberg; and, Al Richmond, Executive Editor 
of the Communist People’s World. 

Converting itself from the Spring Mobiliz- 
ing Committee into the National Mobiliza- 
tion Committee, the publicity angle, among 
many others. They understand what type of 
activity makes headlines, and the need for a 
rising crescendo of events to give the appear- 
ance of a snowballing “movement” to inspire 
the faithful and attract passengers for the 
bandwagon. They also recognized, however 
regretfully, the hiatus which was going to 
settle over things during the college summer 
vacation, 

Campus agitation would continue as long 
as possible, and resume with a bang in Sep- 
tember; meanwhile the professionals would 
do the organizational work. The summer hia- 
tus led many to the conclusion that, two 
months before the October twenty-first rally, 
“plans were almost dead.” Nonsense. 

In September, Dave Dellinger led forty 
Americans on a pilgrimage to Communist 
Czecho-Slovakia, where they met with the 
North Vietnamese in Bratislava from Sep- 
tember fourth to thirteenth, A little cultural 
exchange no doubt. When they returned, 
things moved into high gear at once. In- 
structions went out to the network of campus 
radical groups, and the public began to read 
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about more and more “student unrest” and 
“confrontations” and “protests” the 
draft, recruitment, or just anything else that 
could be whomped up. These affairs were 
made as unruly as possible, and then con- 
verted into “police brutality” propaganda, 
regardless of what happened. The week of 
snowballing activities began exactly on 
schedule, with attempts in several cities to 
block draft induction centers. Some of those 
became pretty lively affairs, especially in Oak- 
land, California. 

But, before we get to all of that, let’s 
return briefly to the Bratislava meetings. 
Dellinger's flack, Ray Mungo, went along and 
came home with a long propaganda tract, 
which was distributed to “hippy under- 
ground” and Leftist campus publications 
Dellinger's specialized Liberation News Serv- 
ice, almed precisely at those uprooted, de- 
moralized, rebellious, and/or malcontent 
adolescents who represent a fine source of 
bodies for the Movement. 

In Bratislava some funny things happened. 
The North Vietnamese delegation had bought 
complete wardrobes of the best clothing 
available in Prague, before arriving, and as 
Mungo put it, “they were surprised that we 
wore dungaree jackets and tattered sandals 
and complimented our ‘humility as well as 
courage.“ At a formal reception, with 
everyone but our forty Americans dressed 
in something other than beatnik garb, they 
performed a frug and “the Vietnamese 
brothers clapped and laughed uninhibited- 
ly.” And in the end—the sourest note of all— 
Mungo says, “the Americans took to bow- 
ing, using protocol titles, and asking others 
to step ahead of them.” 

Now, isn’t that funny, in a sick sort of 
way? Especially if you recall the pictures of 
our brainwashed airmen in North Vietnam, 
forced to bow to their captors. And here are 
forty America Vietcong, leaping at the op- 
portunity to bow to their masters. 

Mr. Dellinger, sir, did you bow to your 
masters, too? 

Maybe he did. Ten of the forty, Dellinger 
among them, and S.N.C.C.’s man, John Wil- 
son, were taken on to Hanoi for further in- 
structions. (And this is after Dellinger prom- 
ised...) The rest of them had a whirl around 
swinging Prague before coming back to the 
United States, where their work is. They 
were allowed to change their money on the 
black market (“So valuable is the U.S. dollar, 
g*d d*mn it to hell, reflects Mungo, while 
wallowing in the joys of it), so that Mungo 
could write a propaganda piece suggesting 
that American hippies come to Prague, bring 
their dollars, and do stay as long as the dol- 
lars last. Prague needs you—to prepare you 
properly for a return to America, where 
the real work lies. 

And back to work it was, in mid-September. 
The Communists had that blasted Peace 
Torch to get across the country somehow, 
and all those monstrous children to get 
shaped upon and pointed in the Red direc- 
tion, after more or less of a summer’s layoff. 

Finally, the programed events for the week 
leading up to the Washington uproar began. 
Oakland, we would have to say, turned in 
the best performance—Berkeley is so close, 
to supply young bodies to the many old- 
time Reds in the Bay Area. They got a 
couple of days of real riot going. Law enforce- 
ment officers were attacked by 2,500 Com- 
munist-led rioters with hunks of broken 
concrete, clubs, road flares, firecrackers, 

cans, and park benches. The roads 
were thoughtfully blocked by autos ren- 
dered hors de combat. And, though 204 were 
arrested, elements of the same group later 
stormed the military supply area at Port 
Chicago, California. 

Communist DuBois Clubbers and members 
of Students for a Democratic Society (“We 
are all Viet Cong,” remember?) put up a 
fairly good show at Brooklyn College, and 
were aided by Professors Howard Moltz and 
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William Zimmerman. More than sixty were 
arrested. Nick Eggleson, former President of 
the Marxist S.D.S., fresh from Bratislava, led 
the Boston performance with the aid of Pro- 
fessor Noam Chomsky of M. I. T., Professor of 
Divinity George Williams of Harvard, and 
Marxist Professor Howard Zinn of Boston 
University. Sixty-seven draft cards were 
burned and 217 surrendered to the kindly 
Marxists running the show. 

Naturally, these “spontaneous” demon- 
strations occurred at all sufficiently radical- 
ized “institutions of higher learning” be- 
tween Berkeley and Boston, and also in Can- 
ada, Great Britain, Scandinavia, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, France, West Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Australia and New Zealand— 
all on cue. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, after two weeks 
(perhaps much more) of conferences“ and 
“negotiations” with the federal government, 
a script for the Communists’ Pentagon As- 
sault had been prepared—with the National 
Mobilization Committee reserving the right 
to depart from it at will. And, as demon- 
strators and “intellectuals” not otherwise 
occupied began arriving in town at mid- 
week, the ignorant smallfry were given in- 
doctrination sessions, and the adults were 
provided with such treats as the rally at the 
Ambassador Theater, where Robert Lowell, 
alleged to be a poet, mainly just lay on the 
floor of the stage; Dwight Macdonald and 
Paul Goodman deplored America; and good 
old Norm Mailer, falling-down drunk and 
quaffing the stuff out of a mug as he spoke, 
treated the audience to an anthology of 
contemporary obscenity. So much for the 
“intellectual” contingent. 

At last, D-Day. The “troops” poured in by 
chartered bus and special train, by air and 
carpool (would you believe five in a Mer- 
cedes-Benz?) and gathered round the Lin- 
coln Memorial and the Reflecting Pool, 
lolling, littering, and loving, waiting for 
H-Hour in their inimitable way. 

Surely some of the leaders must have cast 
an eye over the throng and found it the sor- 
riest rabble of infants it had ever been their 
duty to lead. Not real revolutionaries, but 
petulant brats, sons and daughters of the 
decadent Liberals“ themselves. That's one 
reason why the government was going to be 
so dreadfully careful not to hurt anyone. 
What a pity. 

It was time for the Mobilization’s “mar- 
shals” to get busy. Under the direction of 
“head marshal” Cornell Reagan, a bearded 
black, selected male crudniks with U.N.-baby- 
blue ribbons around their arms expanded 
their activities from guarding their leaders 
to assembling the various groups and trying 
to get a march under way. It wasn’t easy— 
H-Hours came and went. But there were 
plenty of speakers to pollute the clear air 
with their opinions of America. 

The sister of the late “black nationalist,” 
Malcolm X, stepped to the mike from amid 
her funeral bodyguard of Muslim toughs 
and opined as how “This is the first time I 
have witnessed white people and black people 
rocking in the same boat.” She must have 
been blind; that mob was almost as white 
as a North Dakota grange meeting. 

In the absence of Stokely Baby, who was 
on a world tour of the Communist nations, 
and H. “Rap” Brown, unaccountably de- 
tained, S.N.C.C.’s John Wilson, fresh from 


1 The revolutionaries had decided to hold a 
special show for Negroes at the Baneker 
Playground in Northwest Washington. It was 
run by Charles Kenyatta, chief witchdoctor 
of the New York Mau Mau. (At the Newark 
Black Power Conference in July he was 
photographed arrogantly spearing a Holy 
Bible with a two-foot machete.) Speakers 
included Marxist Lester McKennie of S.N.C.C. 
and Milton Henry, a Michigan attorney. For 
Kicks the Mau Mau boys burned a flag. 
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his briefing in Communist Czecho-Slovakia, 
called for endless resistance, f and a moment 
of silence for the late Ernesto “Che” Guevara. 
In the distance, floating serenely over the 
unsightly horde was a large U.N. flag carried 
by a bearded, wild-eyed youth. Through the 
trees to the south along the Reflecting Pool 
could be seen another U.N. flag sandwiched 
between rows of giant posters mourning the 
death of “Che” Guevera. Pictures of Gue- 
vara were everywhere. 

Between acts, or when the leaders wanted 
to huddle for a few minutes, the usual 
ghastly folksingers took turns twanging and 
whining their propaganda dirges. The talent 
included “Peter, Paul, and Mary,” Phil Ochs, 
‘Barbara Dane, and a member of the Com- 
munist W.E.B. DuBois Club from the Chad 
Mitchell Trio. 

Down in the crowd, Walter Teague III 
openly raised money for the Vietcong, which 
is his occupation, by peddling enemy 
flags for a buck apiece. Hawkers were every- 
where, gouging quarters for the propaganda 
rags of every socialist, anarchist, and Com- 
munist group known to man. Fun for the 
feeble-minded was supplied by several mid- 
dleaged-to-senile crackpots—a doddery old 
goofus who wore a rubber fright mask all 
day long, and the clown who calls himself 
General Hersheybar. While the assembled 
“youths” hadn’t outgrown many things, they 
had, by and large, outgrown General Her- 
sheybar's brand of humor. 

You wonder what these people do in real 
life—or whether they are just let out for 
the day, now and then. 

One of American Opinion’s men on the 
“inside,” a two-year veteran member of the 
Communist DuBois Clubs, was awfully busy 
trying to take attendance, There were, after 
all, both sheep and shepherds, even though 
they looked the same. There were plenty of 


Among his more original absurdities was 
his declaration that “We must resist and fight 
for this peace in any way necessary!” 

Among those our man spotted were Com- 
munist Phyllis Ann Kalb, news editor of 
Student Voice at Brooklyn College; George 
M. Chaikin, Student Body President at 
Cooper Union; Jose and Roque Ristirucci, 
national officers of the Communist DuBois 
Clubs; Worker correspondent Ted Pearson of 
the Chicago DuBois Club; Henry Gordillo of 
the Queens College DuBois Club; DuBois 
Clubs photographer Ted Reich; and Michael 
Zagarell, National Youth Director of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. Other top activists 
from the Communist DuBois Clubs included 
John and Ann Kransdorf, Detroit; Jose 
Stevens and Matty Barkelhammer, City Col- 
lege of New York; Harold Greenberg and 
Ron Rivers, Bronx; and Martha Rotenberg, 
Temple University. Another interesting Com- 
munist there was Patti Rabbitt, Seattle, who 
was handing out free copies of The Worker. 
Patti is Northwest Coordinator for the Du- 
Bois Clubs. 

Also circulating through the crowds were 
such odd revolutionaries as Dale Younce, a 
member of the Communist Young Socialist 
Alliance (passing out free copies of the Com- 
munist Young Socialist); Communist Mau- 
reen Jasinsky (selling copies of a Communist 
sheet called The Militant); and, Abraham 
Egnol of the Philadelphia Mobilization Com- 
mittee, who claimed he brought five thousand 
people in his delegation. There too was Fred 
Halstead, Chairman of the Communist 
Socialist Workers Party, whose supporters 
were distributing fiyers announcing his 
candidacy for President of the United States; 
Pedro Juan Rua of the vicious Movement for 
Puerto Rican Independence; Edward Shaw, 
Organizational Secretary of the Communist 
Socialist Workers Party and former Midwest 
Representative of the Communist Fair Play 
for Cuba; Derrick Morrison of the National 
Committee of the Communist Young Social- 
ist Alliance; and, Sherman Drexler, a New 
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“Red diaper babies,” too—second- and third- 
generation Communists like Mike Eisenscher, 
who brought his flock of sheep down from 
the University of Wisconsin. Mike is Midwest 
Coordinator of the DuBois Clubs; his daddy 
is identified Communist Sigmund Eisen- 
scher. Another was Ruth Partnoy, daughter 
of a Red member of Veterans for Peace, Leon 
Partnoy. The list of lower-level corporals 
and sergeants, spawn of the endless inter- 
locking Communist Front groups infesting 
the United States, is simply too long to re- 
produce. 

But if anyone wants a clue as to how 
promising sheep are first spotted and 
softened up—you parents out there who are 
considering sending a child to college —it's 
always good to know some of the Professors 
who helped to stage this show: Like Douglas 
Dowd of Cornell, who organizes the teach-ins 
above Cayuga’s waters. His superior in rev- 
olutionary rank is another Cornell Professor, 
Robert Greenblatt, a Vice Chairman of the 
Vietcong’s April march organization and co- 
ordinator of “teach-ins” across the nation 
through the Inter-University Committee for 
Debate on Foreign Policy. Sidney Peck, an- 
other organizer, teaches sociology at Case- 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland, 
and works closely with Greenblatt in the 
same organizations. Needless to say, the Ivy 
League was represented at a suitably pres- 
tigious level. Yale chaplain, the notorious 
William Sloane Coffin, entrusted to counsel 
future leaders in their formative years, gave 
almost desperate demonstrations of his de- 
sire for “martyrdom,” and of course Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology contributed 
Professor Noam Chomsky. 

The “cultural” contingent had to make do 
with that well-known “candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States,” a very fun- 
ny Dick Gregory, and Norman Mailer. The 
latter must have had quite a hangover after 
that night before. Mailer seems to think 
somebody has to be the teeny-boppers’ Bren- 
dan Behan, and if he can't write, at least he 
can drink. (Poor old fellow, so antediluvian 
he’s still blowing his mind on alcohol!) 

At long, long last, the “march” began to 
take form. Confronted with a three-mile 
walk, the “army” suffered about twenty per- 
cent casualties right away, as the non- 
athletic types sloped off under the trees for 
more sedentary pursuits. 

Blue-armbanded revolutionaries began 
pushing the crowd into assigned places and 
trying to clear the way for that star-studded 
Front Rank, centered on baby-doctor Benja- 
min Spock, who had just told the crowd how 
betrayed he had been by Lyndon Johnson. 
The line-up of Glorious Leaders of the Ameri- 
can Vietcong posed gloatingly for pictures 
for as long as possible, then stepped off be- 
tween posters lauding such heroes as Ho 


York artist and editor currently working on 
the manuscript of a new book by General 
James Gavin. There were many, Many more, 
of course. People like Communist Les Fried- 
man and Mexican revolutionary Jose Gon- 
zalles. Enough, in fact, to lend frightening 
significance to the declaration made in 1964 
by Boris N, Ponomarev, and issued from the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, that: “The 
revolution in the United States has begun!” 
It certainly has. 

Reverend“ Coffin, whose father has been 
cited as having amassed twenty-five affilia- 
tions with Communist Fronts, has quite a 
heritage to live up to. He is doing his best. 
For example, he is rather proud of the fact 
that despite having signed his widely pub- 
licized declaration that it is his intent to 
“aid and abet” any draft-resister in any way 
possible, the government has not dared take 
action against him. Aiding and abetting 
draft-resisters is a felony, punishable by a 
maximum fine of $10,000 and up to five years 
in prison. Another of that declaration 
is the apparently senile Dr. Benjamin Spock. 
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Chi Minh, “Che” Guevara, and Lee Harvey 

Oswald. Suddenly it took a detail of Dis- 

trict of Columbia police, shoulder-to- 

shoulder two deep, to protect some clean-cut 

young counter-demonstrators. They were 

oe an American flag, and needed protec- 
on. 

The flag wavers were lucky that they were 
not arrested for being provocative. Other 
counter-demonstrators, including some 
creeps, received rough handling from the 
“marshals” in the Peace Force armbands, and 
were often arrested on top of it. One got ten 
days for shouting that the marchers were 
“Communist scum,” since the magistrate was 
of the opinion that such a cry “might have 
caused a riot.” Another was fined fifty dol- 
lars for carrying an uncomplimentary sign. 
If these seem rather minor things, they are 
mentioned primarily so that they may be 
compared to the “punishment” meted out 
to the most outrageous of the revolution- 
aries, a matter we shall discuss shortly, 

The “marshals,” variously booted and cos- 
tumed, including one disguised as the re- 
incarnation of “Che,” gave a few demon- 
strations of goonery on the Way across Me- 
morial Bridge—including a fierce mob at- 
tack on a carload of TV men who were film- 
ing a counter-demonstrator instead of the 
Vietcong flag-bearers. 

The massive column, swelled by tens of 
thousands of marchers, moved haltingly 
across the Memorial Bridge. Scores of on- 
lookers lined the sidewalk on both sides of 
oH en ee wien as it crawled 
along The 
three-mile trek wound over Reg, hx 
River, down a narrow roadway to the Chan- 
nel Drive, and past the Arlington National 
Cemetery toward the Pentagon. 

Once across Memorial Bridge, however, the 
theatricals began in earnest. The Washing- 
ton Free Press, a grubby revolutionary rag 
with no visible means of support, put out a 
“Pentagon Special” which describes things 
from the point of view of the “innocent ideal- 
ists” involved: 

“Two groups the Revolutionary Contin- 
gent [consisting of Teague’s Committee to 
Aid the National Liberation Front, or Viet- 
cong, and a new outfit called the Black 
Mask—whites wearing black masks] and 
Students for a Democratic Society, split off 
from the parade at Memorial Bridge. They 
entered the Pentagon [grounds] by slash- 
ing a fence off the North Parking Lot and 
pushing their way through the American 
Legion on the outside of the fence and the 
first contingent of military police on the 
inside. Walter Teague was arrested at this 
point, but most of the two groups, managed 
to force their way through.” 

Let's look at this a minute, because it m- 
cludes great evidence that the whole cast was 
following a script. Except for mention of 
“the American Legion” here, which appears 
nowhere else in the festering mass of “litera- 
ture” on the subject, the picture is fairly 
clear. The government had agreed to permit 
uproars to take place in various sections of 
the P grounds. The federally-ap- 
pointed rallying point for this “army” was 
the North Parking Lot, and another site for 
staged “confrontation” was the grassy area 
below the terrace at the building’s north en- 
trance, 

Running directly between these two gov- 
ernment-approved scenes of disturbance was 
a brand-new, barbedwire-topped cyclone 
fence. It couldn’t have been in place more 
than a couple of days; certainly it had been 
built with the demonstrations in mind. The 
normal mind leaps to the conclusion that 
it was supposed to serve the functions of a 
fence—not as part of a stage set. 

Yet these “revolutionary contingents,” 
totaling less than a hundred relatively un- 
armed men (“relatively” because there were 
a number of revolutionaries armed with 
hefty pick-handles, and some tools for deal- 
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ing with the fence were reportedly used) 
were able to tear down that fence with per- 
fect impunity. With thousands of troops im- 
mediately available, with company upon 
company of crack Military Police on duty on 
the scene, we are supposed to believe that 
the government couldn’t stop these people 
from tearing down a fence! 

Obviously, that proposition is ridiculous, 
But it leaves nothing except the strong 
suspicion that the fence was erected in order 
to be torn down. In other words, it appears 
to have been in the script. 

So the Committee to Aid the Vietcong can 
report to Hanoi that its “assault” “breached 
the defenses,” and there are plenty of pic- 
tures to prove that the V.C. battle flags were 
carried away in the police van. That was the 
whole point. The propaganda pictures out of 
this affair are worth their weight in dia- 
monds to the Communist cause. 

The Military Police couldn't“ hold the 
bottom of the two staircases leading up to 
the entrance terrace, either—a front“ 
totaling about forty feet! Moments later 
they had no trouble holding a “front” a 
hundred times as long, and that includes a 
sector ten times as long in front of one of 
the most closely-packed herds of anthropoids 
it has ever been my misfortune to be im- 
bedded in! 

The home-grown V.C. assault squads were 
able to boast, then, of planting the flag in 
“the illegal zone of confrontation,” where 
the government had said they mustn’t go. 
But where the government, the day before, 
had set up flatbed trailers to serve as plat- 
forms for the cameramen covering what was 
going to happen in that precise spot. AS 
American soldiers died in the field in Viet- 
nam, their own government was at home 
cooperating with the staging of a pro-Viet- 
cong propaganda show. It is incredible! In- 
credible unless one is prepared to accept the 
fact that performances like this make good 
Americans damn angry. And, they drum up 
nationwide reaction to favor not a hard-line 
go-in-and-win posture, but blind support for 
whatever the President wants to do. You may 
bet that Lyndon Johnson is not averse to 
such a reaction. Not at all! So long as the 
President pushes a “no-win” policy, neither 
are the Communists. 

Pursuing the story of the “revolutionary 
contingent” has taken us out of the North 
Parking Lot prematurely. To provide time 
for the “revolutionary contingent” to do its 
work, there was a desultory “rally” at a dis- 
tant spot. The city-bred little hippies could 
sit down and nurse their fallen arches while 

to the usual stuff from Spock, Greg- 
ory, eto. Presidential candidate” Dick Greg- 
ory reportedly told the crowd, “America is 
the most sick and insane nation in the world. 
... This country will be torn apart from 
the inside. That is not a threat—that is a 
promise... . What is our flag? Nothing but 
a rag!“ In another corner, a truckload of 
wayoutniks under a lovingly-painted emblem 
of the Illuminati was extending the Leftists’ 
usual courtesy and respect for dissent to the 
Reverend Richard Wurmbrand, who, having 
spent years under severe torture in Com- 
munist prisons, happens to know what the 
Communists are really like. The Reverend 
Wurmbrand was trying to tell them some- 
thing, but the leaders of this creepy gang 
didn’t want anybody to hear it. Drums, bells, 
and top-volume loudspeakers went to work 
to drown him out. The leaders, between emit- 
ting drawn-out animal noises into their 
speakers, could be heard to repeat, over and 
over, a moaning, “Ke-e-e-ep it u- u- up!“ 

The day was full of examples of this type 
of Democracy in Action. 

When the speechifying was over, it was 
time for the Big Names to go out and get 
arrested. Now, this isn’t as easy as it sounds, 
as Yale’s chaplain can attest. He has spent 
more time trying to get arrested for obstruct- 


ing the draft than he has in eating, lately. 
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He keeps devising and staging ever more 
brazen, obvious, unmistakable public viola- 
tions of the law, but he still just can’t get 
arrested. It seems that the laws of Man are 
suspended for special folks like Coffin.“ 

At any rate, the leaders had their require- 
ments for arrest. The event had to take place 
early, publicly, and painlessly. Norman 
Mailer probably had a thundering headache 
and couldn’t get out of that screaming mob 
of adolescents fast enough, He walked across 
a line provided for him and was escorted 
away to a nice, quiet clink. Dellinger, Spock, 
Gregory, Robert Lowell, M.I.T.’s Professor 
Chomsky, Dagmar Wilson, Donna Allen, and 
other such ghastly dignitaries found a quiet 
side of the building and tried to subvert the 
soldiers there until a signal was given to ar- 
rest them and they, too, were carted off. 

Accommodations were the best that could 
be found for them by the federal government. 
The Occoquan Workhouse (don’t worry— 
only the employees worked) was cleared of 

ordinary criminals and stocked with free 
cigarettes, coffee, and ham sandwiches for 
these special guests. Terms of magistrates 
were drafted for Saturday work, so that no 
one would have to spend the weekend be- 
hind bars—unless he wanted to. It was a les- 
son in how to be a martyr while escaping the 
tedium of continued association with your 
frightful “troops,” and any blame for what 
they do, That’s what subordinate officers are 
for, heaven's sake! 

Ray Mungo, head of Dellinger’s Liberation 
News Service, which pipes propaganda and 
pornography to scores of ever-so-daring 
“hippy underground” and campus papers, 
stuck close to the boss, to chronicle his tribu- 
lations and spread word of how absolutely 
thrilling and inspiring it is to be in jail with 
such elegant folks. Mungo claims he was 
kicked—in the head no doubt. We begin his 
chronicle at that point. 

“Infuriated, I turned on the cop who kicked 
me and hissed. ‘you * * * fascist!’ Another 
prisoner [in the celebrity cell, of course] re- 
plied, ‘That was a gratuitous and unhelpful 
remark,’ A third, from San Francisco, began 
a chant of Hari Krishna. Spilled blood and 
American honor at stake, the war machine 
disrupted, and laughs aplenty during Freak 
Night at the Workhouse. 

“Inside the cell again, Dellinger is cool and 
cheerful as he sips his coffee; Rev. Ashton 
Jones, 69 and proud to be there, tells old 
prison jokes; Noam Chomsky is neat and 
academic, worried about getting back to 
M.I.T. for a Monday morning symposium; 
the poet Tuli Kupferberg is wonderful just 
to look at; Norman Mailer is unusually quiet; 
Walter Teague of the Committee to Aid the 
NLF has drawn up a statement accusing the 
Mobilization of disorganization and duplicity, 
which some sign while others bitterly argue 
that the opinion, intended for publication 
in the [Communist] National Guardian, will 
be exploited by the capitalist press; Richard 
Gale of The Catholic Worker is on a smiling 
hunger strike; Mike Rothberger of the Bronx 
is considering telling the whole story to his 
junior-high school students. . and I’m 
thinking how incredibly mind-blowing it is.” 

So all the leaders contrived to get ar- 
rested by six P.M. They also seem to have 
contrived to spend Saturday night in a warm 
cell, instead of outdoors with their witless 
charges. Demonstrators were being run 
through the government’s legal machine in 
record time, and helpfully transported back 
to Washington in time to rejoin the group 


+ On October 20, 1967, five hundred Vietniks 
blocked the Constitution Avenue entrance to 
the Justice Department and left 992 draft 
cards. Reverend Coffin was furious when he 
was not arrested, declaring: Here was an 
officer of the law facing clear evidence of an 
alleged crime, and refusing to accept that evi- 
dence. He was derelict in his duty.” 
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and pass the word that being arrested is 
nothing, really a gas— they don't even take 
your name,” we heard some say. (Actually, 
you had to give a name. John or Mary Smith 
was acceptable, however.) Charges and fines 
were all the same, the fines $10 to $25, no 
matter whether the little heroes had spit on 
an MP., smashed an officer, destroyed gov- 
ernment property, or what. Hark back to the 
fate of counter-demonstrators! 

But the point is that while ordinary dem- 
onstrators were being processed through 
in nothing flat, and while the Mobilization 
Committee was served by loud-mouthed ac- 
tivist lawyers® like Willam Kunstler and 
Arthur Kinoy, Mungo states that “nobody 
was charged until Sunday,” and therefore 
they slept indoors that night. There was a 
total absence of collective yawping about the 
Constitutional rights of the “celebrities” on 
that occasion! 

Everyone thrilled to the rumor that two or 
three M.P.s had broken ranks and defected 
to the demonstrators, That story was, of 
course, denied by the Pentagon, and’ since 
both sides are equally self-serving in their 
news releases, one will never know. But it is 
certain that American troops were forced to 
endure studied demoralization by both the 
Communist demonstrators and the govern- 
ment. 

The Washington Lawyers Committee, 
headed by Edward De Grazia, and the Law- 
yers Committee to Defend Demonstrators, 
headed by Philip Hirschkop, handled all legal 
involvements. After several early arrests, 
Hirschkop reported that “the sentences im- 
posed in both cases were obviously light .. . 
There is no doubt that the powers that be 
have come to some sort of agreement.” 

They sure had, 

Apparently Mr, Hirschkop was not at the 
meeting in Chicago last April, when Professor 
Daniel Berman, a leader of the Communist 
Front National Committee to Abolish HUAC, 
explained to a sympathetic, closed meeting: 
“Ramsey Clark is a genuine liberal who 
would be very much at home with us here 
this morning. We must help him in every 
way. The Justice Department will take on a 
new light—as you will soon see.” 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark took per- 
sonal command of the security arrange- 
ments” during the period of the attack on 
the Pentagon. 

The fix was in. 

Here is one of the charades of law-enforce- 
ment in the Reds’ own account of things: 

“Tom Bell, of S.D.S., climbed the wall of 
the plaza, where reporters were stationed, to 
set up the bullhorn. He was comforted by an 
MP who attempted to billy-club him. Bell 
managed to pull the billy-club from his hand 
and gained the position.. . Bell, at that 
station, began to talk to the troops, to tell 
them that the soldiers were not the people’s 
enemy.” 

Yes, indeed. Tom Bell, we are to believe, 
bravely moved into some forbidden “station” 
under cover of the Press cameras, and 
though burdened by a heavy, awkward, bat- 
tery-powered bull-horn, managed to disarm 
and rout the M.P. sent to “billy-club him.“ 
Having won this astounding victory, our 


Providing on-the-spot legal aid for the 
Vietnik multitudes was a marching team of 
thirty-eight Washington lawyers from the 
Communists’ National Lawyers Guild and 
the Communist Front A.C.L.U., and 110 law 
students, all of whom wore tags bearing the 
word “Legal.” 

William Kunstler and Arthur Kinoy di- 
rected legal proceedings for the Mobilization. 
Kinoy, a member of the Communist National 
Lawyers Guild, had to be ejected from last 
fall's H. C. U. A. Hearings where he upset pro- 
ceedings with puerile tantrums. Kunstler is 
attorney for the Communist DuBois Clubs 
and for such top Marxist revolutionaries as 
H. “Rap” Brown. 
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little Captain Nice remained in place and 
went to work trying to subvert the troops, 
and the forces of law and order remained im- 
potent, as usual. 

If it happened, it’s another typical exam- 
ple of the sort of thing which went on all 
weekend. 

A fact which seems to have escaped the 
entire press corps is that a vast area of the 
Pentagon grounds—the property and re- 
sponsibility of the federal government—was 
simply abandoned by it and allowed to be- 
come Vietcong-occupied territory. It was even 
called, by some, the “Liberated Zone.” There 
was no law enforcement, no attempt at it, 
outside the cordon of M.P.’s. Anyone could 
have been lynched and barbecued in full view 
and reach of five or six thousand American 
troops, for about two days. Certainly the de- 
struction of property was understrained—or 
limited only by a shortage of property to de- 
stroy. There was not the slightest restraint 
on tearing down expensive fences, or dotting 
the lawn with camp-fires fueled partly by 
tree limbs broken off—and partly, we are 
happy to add, by posters and wads of propa- 
ganda, as the night grew colder. The entire 
area became the world’s largest outhouse and 
rest-room wall, as the calls of nature became 
“symbolic protest” and the graffiti artists 
went to work. 

Drugs were in evidence everywhere, from 
the bedraggled marijuana cigarette being 
passed from mouth to anxious, twitching 
mouth, to supplies of “pink caps,” “blue 
dots,” and other popular forms of narcotics. 
“Speed freaks” were easily spotted. These 
people take metamphetamine which, if it 
doesn't kill you, does make you look quite 
distinctive. If you see a youngster with 
what looks like a really roaring skin disease, 
or the face of an old rummy—a kind of 
puffy, fleshy red normally acquired after a 
lifetime of devotion to the bottle—he is prob- 
ably on “speed.” 

There is not the slightest evidence that 
anybody was arrested for anything in the 
Vietcong-occupied portion of the Pentagon 
grounds, 

After the Big Names were conveniently 
carted off, long before dark, the body of the 
demonstrators, about 35,000 strong, settled 
down to more or less of a routine. Most of 
the time, most of the creatures were fairly 
inert, standing or sitting around “confront- 
ing.“ munching, socializing, going along with 
a chant for a few moments, waiting for sug- 
gestions and wondering what was going to 
happen. 

Naturally, the activists had to stage their 
shows, and very likely the only surprise of 
the evening, for them, came from the U.S. 
Marshals. While all uniformed personnel were 
under the most rigid orders, the Marshals 
were something else. This was good old James 
“Punchy” McShane’s Goon Squad, of Uni- 
versity of Mississippi fame. Though decep- 
tively dressed in civilian clothes, with white 
helmets and clubs, they are mainly depu- 
tized federal prison guards, accustomed to 
summary handling, in the privacy of Atlanta 
or Leavenworth penitentiaries, of hard-cases 
who have gotten out of line. When they had 
their attentions transferred to the students 
of Ole Miss, who were protesting against 
Bobby Kennedy as “Director of Admissions” 
back in 1963, they covered themselves with 
glory, and everybody else with blood. That 
was okay because those kids didn’t think 
right, and the defenders of civil liberties were 
therefore quite unconcerned about it. 

But, for what small comfort it may bring 
to some, let it be recorded that on October 
21, 1967, just four years after Ole Miss, 
Punchy’s boys went to work, briefly but with 
characteristic lack of subtlety, on the crud- 
niks who fell into their grasp at the Penta- 
gon. 

The active, consciously operating Vietniks 
among the mob constantly agitated, pro- 
voked, probed, assaulted, and occasionally 
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broke through the military cordon, That last 
straw was the only thing that brought them 
any pain, because then they met the Mar- 
shals. There was gas around, here and there 
and from time to time, loosed by both sides. 
Its delicate fumes, when mingled with those 
of marijuana and unwashed bodies, ought to 
be bottled and labeld Collective Sin. 

Dellinger called for making the affair a 
“teach-in” aimed at the troops who were 
forced to stand there, unmoving and un- 
blinking, and take everything unless ordered 
to move. In the Reds’ own papers, a report 
from a supposedly sympathetic M.P. says, 
“We were directed not to use tear gas, Any- 
one using tear gas unless they were told 
to do so would be courtmartialed. Also no 
one was to use any violence whatsoever. This 
is a courtmartial offense, too.” Behind the 
line of M.P.s and the second line of Marshals, 
there were Regular Army paratroopers. They 
looked just fine—all the military men had to 
wear full-dress uniforms for the affair—but 
their rifles were visibly unloaded, with an 
open gap where the magazine should be, and 
at time some had bayonets fixed—but 
sheathed, of course, It wasn’t at all like Ole 
Miss, but then these were different kinds of 
people. They weren't kids trying to keep the 
Feds out of their state university, but kids 
trying to storm the Pentagon in defense of 
an enemy killing our soldiers in the field. It 
makes a lot of difference. 

Instructions to the 1,500 policemen, 1,850 
National Guardsmen, and special 220-man 
“civil disturbance unit,” who handled things 
within the District of Columbia, emphasized 
extreme restraint, required them to be 
“patient, discreet, and courteous”—and pre- 
sumably to overlook petty breaches of the 
law except by counter-demonstrators, since 
they were the only ones arrested within the 
District, at the beginning of the march, These 
instructions included the following: 

“It is imperative that every man and every 
official do his utmost to see that these orders 
are carried out, to the end that when the 
demonstrations are over and the participants 
have dispersed, they may look back on their 
day with pleasure and that there will linger 
in their hearts a genuine esteem for our 
Department.” 

So the M.P.s had to stand there, motionless, 
hour after hour, and be harangued, insulted, 
jostled, spat upon, and even kissed! It’s hard 
to tell what's worse. They had to be photo- 
graphed with flowers stuck in their rifle 
muzzles, and submit to games of grab-his- 
helmet. Chants of “Join us! Join us!“ or 
“Drop those guns! Drop those guns!” were 
probably the most bearable things to happen 
all day. One lover-boy, who probably really 
believed what he was saying, got hold of 
one of the portable electric bullhorns which 
were tools of the trade, brought along by 
Students for a Democratic Society, and told 
everyone over and over how much he really 
“loved” those M.P.s. At that, one of the very 
few “black nationalists” in evidence couldn’t 
stand it any more and just sneered, “Well, 
then, kiss em, baby!“ There was no kissing 
on that occasion, but there was elsewhere, 
they say. 

Agitators in the front ranks threw small 
sticks and candy wrappers at the silent, mo- 
tionless M.P.s.... Then a volley of smail 
rocks and burning bits of paper. Those near 
the restraining ropes began pulling at the 
iron peg that held up a barrier. When the 
troops moved forward to stop them they 
were met with curses and taunts. The agi- 
tators began to spit and throw lighted ciga- 
rettes to provoke the soldiers into some sort 
of retaliation. An M.P. Captain called through 
the bullhorn, “‘A Company,’ hold your 
ground, ‘A Company.“ Nobody comes and no- 
body goes, Just hold your ground, ‘A Com- 
pany.“ The tension was mounting. 

In the dense areas adjacent to the two 
ramps, assault groups began forming as 
young revolutionaries spread the word to, 
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“Link arms, link arms!“ Then the leaders be- 
gan a series of probing actions, assaulting 
first one position, then another, Advance and 
retreat. The troops were jumpy, and the 
taunts became more abusive. 

A large squad of about two hundred revo- 
lutionaries, led by the U.S, Committee to 
Aid the N.L.F. [Vietcong], with Vietcong 
banners streaming, suddenly broke through 
the heavy M.P. line. A paramilitary leader, 
wearing a white slege-helmet, shouted orders 
as the assault group slammed into the troops 
with guerrilla precision. Again and again 
they attacked—kicking, gouging, and punch- 
ing their way up the ramp. Several troopers 
had their helmets torn off and suffered cracks 
on the head as rocks and bottles rained down 
upon them. By the time the M.P.s recovered 
and regrouped, the Comrades were already 
charging up the ramp toward the auxiliary 
entrance. Several hundred newsmen, photog- 
raphers, and officials scattered in panic when 
they found themselves in their path. The 
troops and Marshals had been outfianked and 
the Redniks dashed onto the terrace and up 
the steps into the Pentagon, Immediately, 
the stand-by troops of the 6th Armored 
Cavalry Division rushed out of the building, 
knocking several Comrades down the stairs, 
and formed a phalanx around the entrance. 

Orders were now shouted to the M.P.s 
standing beneath the plaza behind the rope 
barricade: “Gas masks! Gas masks!” Some- 
one had thrown a tear-gas cannister into the 
crowd on the ramp. The troops backed up a 
few yards and the nasty, cursing mob 
charged into them swinging burning fire- 
brands and picket signs. Another handful 
got through but the M.P.s stopped the flow. 
Several rioters and an M.P. were carried to a 
waiting first-aid station some twenty yards 
back of the ramp. A hippy circulated 
through the crowd with a bottle of aspirin 
asking, “Any headaches? Any headaches?” 

The troops were blamed for the gas attack, 
because on their belts they each carried a 
gas grenade. Actually the Vietnik leaders 
also came fully prepared. Some, hoping to 
provoke a riot, had brought their own gas 
cannisters. One of the revolutionaries 
boasted: We have our own tear gas if they 
try to use any of it on us. And we got masks, 
don’t worry.” 

Over on the right another group was busy 
scaling the wall leading to the plaza. From 
somewhere came grappling hooks which 
were tied to long heavy ropes and thrown 
over the rim of the cement wall. At the top, 
policemen tried to keep the intruders back, 
but within minutes they were overwhelmed; 
they broke and ran toward the line of troops 
who stood motionless, unloaded rifles in 
their hands. A huge cheer went up as a Viet- 
cong flag was hoisted to the top of the 
parapet by the jubilant scaling party. 

It was starting to get dark now, and the 
protagonists had faced each other for hours. 
By this time about five hundred had either 
scaled the wall or successfully charged up 
the two ramps, completely frustrating the 
efforts of the M.P.s and troops. Feigning at- 
tacks on one position caused troops to come 
running to protect that flank, thereby ex- 
posing another section to infiltration. Lead- 
ing another wild charge up the ramp to the 
right were Communist DuBois Club leaders 
Jack Radey and Robert Heisler. Heisler, an 
admitted Communist, is also Chairman of 
the Communist Youth Forum at C. C. N. v. In 
a recent letter he addressed to Robert 
Lederer, Heisler stated: Mr. Hall recently 
passed the letter you wrote to him on to me 
and asked me to respond to it as soon as 
Possible. . . I too was very impressed with 
Mr. Hall's ideas when I heard him speak 
about 3 years ago. I joined the Communist 
Party soon after. I am twenty-one now.” 
Robert Heisler is also in charge of DuBois 
Club activities in New York, and was active 
in the April fifteenth peace march and flag 
burning. 
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Several other DuBois Club leaders were di- 
recting activities from the top of the wall. 
They included Robert Shreefter, Chairman of 
Students for Peace at Hunter College, and 
Steve Shreefter, Chairman of the Political 
Action Committee of the Faculty-Student 
Committee to End the War, at Brooklyn 
College. 

A number of student monitors wearing red 
armbands through the crowd telling 
everyone to sit down and follow orders. Only 
a few wanted to follow orders, from either 
side. They were too worked up. A Professor 
now commanded the group’s attention, goad- 
ing and provoking the troops to lay down 
their weapons and defect. Professor Thomp- 
son Bradley, from Swarthmore College, 
charged that officers beat and kicked the 
peace marchers. It was the other way around. 
Two more gas cannisters exploded nearby. 

A wide range of emotional techniques were 
utilized by the Communists to work up their 
streetbunders against the troops. Where some 
of the more passive types tried to talk quietly 
with the M.P.s who stood watching and wait- 
ing—others screamed vile names. A young 
Negro girl pleaded with a tall, strong-looking 
Negro soldier to lay down his weapon and 
defect. She told him not to be a traitor to 
his race. After a time—eliciting no response— 
she shrieked, “You dumb black nigger! Go 
ahead and shoot us. I dare you.” Another 
Negro, a hippy, climbed down from his perch 
in a nearby tree and shouted, “Hey nigger! 
What have you done for your people?” The 
hippy then slowly and with deliberation set 
his draft card afire and waved it tauntingly 
under the nose of the trooper. Tears of anger 
rolled down the young soldier’s cheeks—and 
he stood his ground. 

It was getting dark now and the sight of 
the burning draft card sparked a wave of 
other burnings. With each one a prolonged 
round of applause flooded the mall. Several 
large bonfires were started in the bivouac 
area as a cold wind swept the field. Within 
minutes a score of fires were burning, fueled 
by picket signs, leaflets, and newspapers. 
Splintered wood was carried in from the bar- 
ricades on the road, and tree branches were 
heaped on the leaping flames. Weird shadows 
were cast on the besieged walls of the Penta- 
gon as the Communist-led rabble congre- 
gated around their fires. 

Soon, probing actions began again and a 
small knot of activists made a thrust at the 
Marshals on the ramp, who fought back 
leaving several demonstrators bleeding on the 
ground. More tear gas was thrown and the 
crowd ran amuck. Several troopers were at- 
tacked and pushed back up the ramp. More 
invaders climbed the ropes dangling from 
the walls. Another assault column battled 
troops up the righthand ramp until the 
whole contingent flowed out onto the terrace. 
Those who had made it to the steps of the 
Auxiliary entrance sat down and refused to 
move, defying the troops. 

A Mobilization “marshal” handed a bull- 
horn to one of the protest leaders, a Profes- 
sor from New York who had recently led 
a rally at Foley Square. The Professor told 
the assembly that their intention was to 
paralyze the operations of the war makers 
by keeping the 27,000 employees from getting 
to work. He urged all those within range 
of his voice to relieve themselves on the 
walls and shrubbery of the Pentagon, “Let 
us turn our biological needs into a real sym- 
bolic gesture,” he screamed. A call was sent 
out for food, water, and blankets to the 
thousands below the terrace. Runners were 
sent over the wall to collect cigarettes, cof- 
fee, and food which was later brought in to 
the squatters. 

Since one of our men on the “inside” 
was, in effect, one of the “heroes,” having 
been in one of the first assault teams (by 
no choice of his own) someone threw him 
a sandwich from down below. He offered half 
to a tired looking paratrooper—who ignored 
the gesture, The troops had stood in the 
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same position for over six hours now and 
they were beginning to show fatigue. 

The smell of marijuana drafted over the 
black-top terrace and a faint blue mist 
hung over the fantastic scene. The last of 
the determined protestors finally scaled the 
eee; and prepared for the long, cold 

Eventually midnight arrived, the witching 
hour, when the permit for the demonstra- 
tions expired until morning. After midnight 
the assemblage was unlawful. That meant 
just about as much as their being in an 
“unlawful” part of the grounds, or fiying 
an enemy flag atop the parapet of the Penta- 
gon, There was no attempt to disperse the 
crowd—the “army” had dwindled abruptly 
to a few thousand as night fell, buses had 
left for home, and it got colder by the min- 
ute. The big “atrocity story” of the whole 
night was based on a feeble attempt to clear 
the terrace by slow, steady inching forward 
of the M.P. cordon, Professor Peck “took 
the bullhorn from S.D.S. and begged the 
troops to stop until the person responsible 
within the Pentagon for the massacre order 
could be found.” 

“We, like the Jews, had come non-resisting 
into this isolated house of death, and sat 
in the dark, at the mercy of robots before 
the gas chambers waiting for the proverbial 
bar of soap,” runs the Communist account. 
Whoosh! 

At the end of the “massacre” the mighty 
U.S, Army had gained about fifteen or twenty 
feet and the terrace was not cleared. 

Saturday’s accumulation of litter was al- 
most gone on Sunday morning, as everything 
combustible had been sacrificed to the cause 
of keeping warm; but as the sun rose higher 
on Sunday, the level of garbage built up 
again, and by afternoon the Pentagon steps 
were hip deep in it—bottles, caps, rags and/or 
castoff clothing, candy-wrappers, potato-chip 
bags, apple cores—you name it. Indelible and 
unprintable messages were everywhere in lip- 
stick and spray paint. Those who fancied 
themselves Oriental mystics were posing in 
the lotus position, or trying yoga exercises. 

The costume party was on again, as the 
softies came back to the scene after a cozy 
night somewhere else. There were characters 
there dressed as Pocahontas, Geronimo, 
Guevara, Trotsky, the cast of Doctor Zhivago, 
and Alley Oop. I was about to immortalize 
on film one particularly intriguing creature 
when he swung a chain at me and offered to 
smash my camera. Police protection being 
what it was, he got away. A pity. 

The affair petered out during Sunday aft- 
ernoon, really, but the government went the 
extra mile and let the die-hards stay beyond 
the limits of the permit, until even they went 
home sometime Monday. The box-score read: 
forty-seven injured—twenty-four revolu- 
tionaries, twenty-three troopers; 682 arrests. 
Some 35,000 had marched, two thousand 
camped for the night, and 239 stayed till 
Monday. 

So ended the activist phase of yet another 
carefully planned and staged propaganda as- 
sault on the American people; a people who 
never seem to look past the view of the world 
presented on television and in the headlines, 
and converted to pabulum for them once a 
week by Time and Newsweek, whose editors 
are only too happy to stuff all those empty 
heads with their interpretation of events. Of 
course, these same American people will be 
forced to pick up the million-dollar tab for 
this Washington weekend—an episode which, 
in fact, was a microcosmic example of our 
plight in Vietnam itself. We spend any 
amount of money to deploy overwhelming 
military power—and then carefully refrain 
from using it. 

We can’t know what all this cost Hanol, 
but it was surely worth it; Dellinger and 
Company were rewarded by the North Viet- 
namese Government itself, through a public 
statement that their work “constitutes a 
valuable support“ for Hanoi, which empha- 
sized Hanoi’s intention of “coordinating ac- 
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tions” between the “fronts” in Vietnam and 
the United States, and repeated the line used 
often by Mobilization speakers, that this 
marks a point of shift in tactics to “active 
resistance,” or what Hanoi terms “fierce 
struggle” in the United States. 

Our government seems to have gotten us 
into a lovely box—a “heads they win, tails 
we lose” situation. Since “victory” is officially 
renounced as an American policy, we are 
left with the choice of surrendering to the 
Communists, or bleeding indefinitely. Cer- 
tainly, from the Communist point of view, 
either course of action is satisfactory; and if 
the United States can be further ripped 
apart by dissenslon—by bitter struggle over 
whether to surrender now, or bleed indef- 
initely, with talk of winning completely 
ruled out of order—well, just wonderful! So 
we have the spectacle, alas, of exactly this 
happening. “Moderate, responsible” people— 
the usual adjectives the Establishment “Lib- 
erals” apply to themselves in their wholly- 
controlled mass media—are for a mixed 
policy, really, of bleeding until some grace- 
ful means of surrender can be devised and 
put over on the people. The “radicals,” whose 
conversations with the Communists are more 
open and frank, concentrate on tearing 
down our society with the largest crowbars 
available. 

Probably a hundred million or so ordinary 
Americans would resent this if they knew 
about it. Many if not most have been pricked 
to acute awareness of it sufficient to cause 
some moments of anger or even fury. But 
then it subsides—after all, “Waddaya gonna 
do?” Veterans of Vietnam, Legionnaires, ref- 
ugees from Communism on three conti- 
nents, and just ordinary homegrown citizens 
have muttered again and again: “Why 
doesn’t the government do something?” The 
few who have been sufficiently overcome by 
fury to slug a flag-burner or something have 
been arrested or at least restrained by police, 
and of course lambasted all over the Press 
for their “intolerance of dissent.” And any 
organization, from the American Legion to 
The John Birch Society, which shows any 
public desire to counter open subversion and 
treason is hacked down, smeared, and 
wedged apart by Liberal“ groups formed 
for this precise purpose. 

Meanwhile, the government goes to greater 
and greater lengths to permit violations of 
the law, and of the rights of the ordinary 
citizen and the serviceman being asked to 
die in Vietnam. And, the so awfully Reverend 
William Sloane Coffin does hardly anything 
any more but demonstrate that you can 
violate the Selective Service laws and noth- 
ing will happen. Campus mob-actions regu- 
larly violate the rights of non-participating 
students to attend classes, or pass through 
the halls, or visit a recruiter or job-inter- 
viewer if he wants to. On several occasions, 
during campus demonstrations, people have 
been forcibly confined to their offices, or 
even autos, for hours or days, and there has 
been no concern for their right not to be 
imprisoned by Communist-led mobs. This 
police, of course, are subject to such in- 
cedible harassment, and left so defenseless 
behind their backs by cheap politicians, that 
you can't hire men for this work any more, 
certainly not in sufficient numbers. 

Look at the figures on casualties during 
insurrections in the three years since, not 
including, Watts. The revolutionaries have 
already killed twelve policemen, and injured 
1,200. The number of civilians injured is 
only twice that many, and of course this 
includes many who were merely in the wrong 
place at the wrong time, and all the vic- 
tims—those whose cars were smashed and 
burned and so forth. The extreme restraint, 
then, has probably resulted in more police 
than revolutionaries getting hurt. 

The revolutionaries are now, and always 
have been, protected from the law, and from 
the natural resentment of ordinary Amer- 
icans, by the “Liberals” who control the gov- 
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ernment and mass media. This is not an 
idle statement at all. It is based on a thirty- 
five-year record of tolerating Reds, encourag- 
ing Reds, advancing Reds to high positions, 
beating off any attempt to reduce or end 
their activities, and reserving all the “Lib- 
erals” viciousness for attacks on anti-Com- 
munists, who must be destroyed by fair 
means or foul. 

In Washington, over the weekend of Octo- 
ber 21-22, 1967, there were continuous public 
displays of subversion and treason. The gov- 
ernment did nothing except to bend over 
backward on behalf of seditionists and trai- 
tors. Thirty-five thousand American young- 
sters learned on that weekend, if they didn’t 
know it before, that there is no penalty for 
treason, for sedition, for assault, for public 
indecency, for taking dope right under the 
noses of the “forces of law and order,” for 
destroying property and mobbing opponents 
and attacking U.S. soldiers. 

And let's never forget the impact overseas! 
That was a major part of the whole show! 
Our boys in Vietnam will certainly be further 
demoralized by the disgusting spectacle. 
Other countries, not yet Communist-ruled, 
can’t help but have serious doubts about the 
health and sanity of the American body pol- 
itic. The Communist countries will simply 
thrive for months on the tremendous prop- 
aganda pictures and articles which flow 
almost without effort from such an affair. 
The government, intead of enforcing the laws 
which leaders of the Mobilization have left 
shattered behind them for years, offers them 
every assistance in their treasonous enter- 
prises. The government is not helpless. It 
merely acts that way. 

You will all be interested to know that the 
terribly “informed” Washington Post has 
stated that there were no Communists in- 
volved in the assault on the Pentagon. 

And Time magazine, not daring to go quite 
that far and yet not inclined to lay it on 
the line, either, squirms out of it by a cute 
one. Dean Rusk, it seems, was asked whether 
he thought there were Communists involved. 

Well, hurrumph, said the Secretary of 
State, ‘We haven't made public the extent 
of our knowledge’ for fear of setting off ‘a 
new McCarthyism.’” (Time, October 27, 
1967) 

Above all, we must be kept safe from 
“McCarthyism,” which is to say from look- 
ing too deeply into Communist influence and 
activities within our country. After all, those 
two “hawks” in State and the White House, 
Dean Rusk himself and Presidential Advisor 
Walt Whitman Rostow, who push the bleed- 
indefinitely solution to Vietnam, might well 
worry about McCarthyism. Wasn't Rostow 
denied security clearances over and over 
again, until Kennedy brought him in at the 
top—the very top? And wasn’t Dean Rusk 
an early and ardent admirer of Mao Tse- 
tung, going so far as to call him “the George 
Washington of China” as late as 1950? 

With leaders like this, Hanoi has little to 
fear. 

Why should they, they’ve already literally 
flown the Vietcong flag from the Pentagon. 


From WASHINGTON 
(By Reed Benson and Robert Lee) 


If you take the October twenty-first 
“peace” demonstration at the Pentagon, and 
subtract the massive publicity it received 
in the news media, you are left with a colossal 
flop. Although some reports (including one 
in the Communist newspaper The Worker) 
placed the crowd at as high as two hundred 
thousand persons, and most projected a figure 
of around fifty thousand, the truth is that 
not more than thirty-five thousand Com- 
munists, hippies, and peace“ people came 
out on that sunny day to advocate capitula- 
tion to Communism, That's not even as many 
as the number of Americans who volunteered 
for the armed services during any of the long, 
hot summer months of June, July, and 
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August. And if you discount the hundreds 
of newsmen and curious on-lookers who 
turned out, the figure is even less. 

The Pentagon arranged to have some aerial 
photographs taken of the crowd during the 
peak of the march. A careful headcount based 
on those photographs was made and, as the 
“Liberal” Washington Post reported on Oc- 
tober twenty-ninth, “Navy photo interpreters 
reported the maximum crowd size to be be- 
tween 30,000 and 35,000 on the basis of pic- 
tures taken at 5 pm. 

A few days following the march—on Oc- 
tober twenty-fifth—the formation of a new 
organization was announced at a press con- 
ference in Washington. The primary goal of 
this new Citizens Committee for Peace with 
Freedom in Vietnam (C.C.P.F.V.) appears, 
based on its initial policy statement, to be 
that of rallying support for the Administra- 
tion’s Vietnam policies. The new Committee 
has rented space two floors below the Wash- 
ington office of The John Birch Society at 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Former Senator Paul H. Douglas (D.- 
Illinois) of the Americans for Democratic 
Action is the C.C.P.F.V.’s Organizing Chair- 
man. Co-chairman is General Omar Bradley; 
who sided with the politicians who ousted 
General Douglas MacArthur during the 
Korean War, and who now says that Vietnam 
is “the right war against the right enemy.” 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, former U.S. Representa- 
tive on the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission is Vice Chairman, Former Presi- 
dents Eisenhower (remember Cuba?) and 
Truman (remember Korea?) are members, 
as is former Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
(remember China?). 

Those who have taken the opportunity to 
read The Invisible Government, Dan Smoot’s 
definitive study of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, will readily recognize the signifi- 
cance of the fact that fully one-fourth of the 
initial members of the C.C.P.F.V. were also 
listed on the roster of the secretive’! C.F.R. 
as of September 1, 1966. They include: 

Dean Acheson; Frank R. Barnett; Thomas 
D. Cabot; Lucius D. Clay; James B. Conant; 
Roscoe Drummond; Dwight D. Eisenhower; 
Irving M. Engel; Wesley R. Fishel; Thomas 
S. Gates; Harry D. Gideonese; Edmund A. 
Gullion; John W. Hanes Jr.; Oscar de Lima; 
Edwin Allen Locke Jr.; George C. Lodge; 
Myers S. McDougal; Whitelaw Reid; Kermit 
Roosevelt; Charles E, Saltzman; Robert A, 
Scalapino; George N. Shuster; Arthur 
Smithies; H. Christian Sonne; Lewis L. 
Strauss; George E. Taylor; Frank N. Trager; 
Henry P. Van Dusen; Abbott Washburn; and 
John Hay Whitney. 

In addition, five members of the C.C.P.F.V. 
are also sponsors of the notorious Institute 
for American Democracy, the anti-anti-Com- 
munist organization that has dedicated itself 
to preserving “democracy” by trying to de- 
stroy the growing Conservative“ movement 
in America. They are: 

Thurman Arnold; Oscar de Lima; George 
C. Lodge; Ralph McGill; and George N. 
Shuster. 

There are many other associations between 
C.C.P.F.V. members and various Leftwing 
organizations—including, in some instances, 
Officially cited Communist Fronts. But we 
think the point is made. Does anyone believe 
that the C. CPF. V. could possibly promote 
any real anti-Communist program regarding 


1 Article II of the CF. R. s By-Laws states: 
It is an express condition of membership in 
the Council . .. that unless expressly stated 
by an Officer of the Council to the contrary, 
all proceedings at the Council’s afternoon 
and dinner meetings as well as study and 
discussion groups are confidential; and any 
disclosure or publication of statements made 
at such meetings. . is contrary to the best 
interests of the Council and may be regarded 
by the Board of Directors in its sole discre- 
tion as ground for termination or su*pension 
of membership 
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Vietnam or anything else with this kind of 
membership? 

To the contrary, the Committee's initial 
policy statement makes it quite clear that it 
intends to go all the way with L.BJ.’s no- 
win, aid-’em-while-you-(sort of) fight- em 
policy in Vietnam. It asserts: 

“We strongly support our commitment in 
Vietnam and the policy of non-compromising 
[sic], although limited, resistance to aggres- 
sion. . . . Our committee has been formed to 
rally and articulate the support of the con- 
cerned, independent-thinking, responsible 
citizens in America who favor our nation’s 
fundamental commitment.” 

The word communist is mentioned only 
once in the nine-hundred-word statement, 
and the Soviet Union isn’t mentioned at all, 
even though Moscow and its European sat- 
ellites are supplying over three-fourths of 
North Vietnam’s war-making capability. This 
fits in with the current State Department 
line that the Soviets are so mellow we can 
build bridges to them, while the really “bad” 
Communists are those in Asia. 

The Committee has already received a huge 
boost from the usual Leftwing sources. The 
Washington Post has lauded it editorially. So 
has the Washington Star, which is a strong 
backer of the Administration's policy of aid- 
ing the Communists everywhere else while 
claiming to fight them in Vietnam. Time 
magazine has climbed on the bandwagon, 
and the Committee's materials and member- 
ship list have been entered into the Con- 
gressional Record a number of times by such 
“Liberal” political figures as House Majority 
Leader Carl Albert (D.-Oklahoma) and Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits (“R.”-~New York). 

All-in-all, the C.C.P.P.V. has gotten off its 
launching pad with a good deal of thrust. 
Senator Douglas told those gathered at the 
October twenty-fifth press conference that 
the Committee plans to organize a speakers 
bureau, publish pamphlets, issue policy 
statements, and “engage in a variety of other 
educational activities.” We shall follow those 
activities with interest. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) News, 
Dec, 1, 1967] 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL’S RELUCTANCE To 
SPEAK 


Your editorial (Nov. 27) “Why Not Spill 
It?” explains that the “Pentagon Disturb- 
ance” was “engineered by communists and 
their sympathizers.” You state that Attorney 
General Clark did not want this information 
released. 

In a news story I read that the Attorney 
General did not want the facts made known 
because it would start a wave of “McCarthy- 
ism." I have never thought that McCarthyism 
was more dangerous than communism, Yet 
that is the implication of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s reluctance to reveal the results of 
investgation about this obscene disturbance 
at the Pentagon. 

In spite of the hysteria caused by Me- 
Carthylsm and the injustice it caused, I 
believe the time had come for the nation to 
be alerted to the communistic conspiracy. 
It is too bad that a man of greater stature 
than Senator McCarthy was not chosen to 
make the necessary investigation of the in- 
roads of communistic activity. 

Naturally he was vilified, and he deserved 
some of it, by the press and other powerful 
influences in the nation. This group told 
us that the Chinese revolutionists were 
“agrarian reformers” and that Castro was 
not a communist. This misguided group is 
as dangerous as the communists. 

MATTHEW A. McKavirr. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Dec. 10, 
1967] 


Bic BROTHER? 
LANCASTER, TEX. 
Sm: Secretary Rusk, and now the Pres- 
ident, have referred to the Communist lead- 
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ership of the anti-war demonstrations in this 
country. Secretary Rusk and Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark say they do not want to publicize 
this information for fear of creating a new 
wave of McCarthyism in this country. Mc- 
Carthyism was not pleasant but McCarthy- 
ism has yet to enslave or murder anyone, 
while communism is a clear and direct threat 
to all freedom-loving people in the world. 

It looks as though everyone in the ad- 
ministration is in some sort of sociological 
bag, Secretary of Defense McNamara does 
not want to build an adequate missile de- 
fense even though the Russians continue to 
expand their nuclear capacity and variety 
because the Secretary has some sociological 
pipe-dream that he can talk the Russians 
into limiting armaments. 

Now Attorney General Clark does not 
want to reveal the truth about the leader- 
ship of the rioters because he feels the Amer- 
ican people are not capable of accepting the 
truth, 

For the administration to withhold in- 
formation about the Communist direction 
of the anti-war and other demonstrations 
in this country is, to me, little short of crim- 
inal. Who does Attorney General Clark think 


he is—Big Brother? 
C. T. HELLMUTH. 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE WORLD 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Rarick] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, every 
night suffering Americans go to sleep 
after saying their prayers begging for- 
giveness for their bitter hatred toward 
Earl Warren—many no longer ask for- 
giveness, they just suffer. 

Probably no one native-born American 
has caused more havoc, financial loss, 
distress, and mental frustration to so 
many than the present Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

Possibly some special interest group of 
benefactors, who are indebted to this 
black-robed reactionary, have promised 
him greatness in history—not as he is 
publically regarded—or from his anti- 
people” record—but rather as a great re- 
former—similar to Tito or Castro. 

To such end those whose causes he has 
championed have commissioned the 
writing of history to record a favorable 
image. 

The strategy must be based on the 
premise that those living soon forget and 
tomorrow’s history for a new generation 
must reserve a place of prominence for 
the old revolutionary. They have prom- 
ised his reward and he regards himself 
Chief Justice of the World. 

But one question for posterity—what- 
ever happened in the strange death of his 
father, Methias H. Warren? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Evening 
Star release for December 11, the several 
Warren book reviews, an article from 
U.S. News & World Report for Decem- 
ber 18, and other comments follow: 
From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Dec. 11, 1967] 
Court Vorms SUBVERSION ACT CLAUSE 
(By Dana Bullen) 


The Supreme Court today struck down a 
section of the 1950 Subversive Activities Con- 
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trol Act making it a crime for members of 
Communist organizations to work in defense 
plants. 

The court held the section an unconstitu- 
tional limitation of freedom of association. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, who delivered 
the 6-2 ruling, said the law “quite literally 
establishes guilt by association alone” with- 
out requiring proof that a worker’s contacts 
pose a threat to a defense facility. 

“It would indeed be ironic if, in the name 
of national defense, we would sanction the 
subversion of one of those liberties—the free- 
dom of association—which makes the defense 
of the nation worthwhile,” Warren said. 

Justices John M. Harlan and Byron R. 
White dissented, Justice Thurgood Marshall 
did not participate. 

In a second action involving alleged sub- 
versive activity, the high court summarily 
upheld a court ruling here that clears the 
way for a Subversive Activities Control Board 
hearing on activities of the campus-oriented 
W.E.B. DuBois Clubs. 

The Justice Department has charged that 
the DuBois Clubs, active in this fall’s anti- 
war demonstration at the Pentagon and other 
such activities, should be required to register 
with the government as a Communist-front 
organization. 

The Supreme Court’s action today, from 
which Justices William O. Douglas and Hugo 
L. Black dissented, upheld a special three- 
judge federal court’s decision that a suit 
challenging the registration law was prema- 
ture before the proceedings have been held. 

The case in which the defense employ- 
ment section of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act was struck down grew out of 
government attempts to prosecute a ma- 
chinist employed at a Seattle, Wash., ship- 
yard. 

A federal judge there dismissed the charge 
on the ground that the 1950 law was not 
specific enough with regard to the type of 
membership in a Communist-action orga- 
nization that would bring a worker within 
the criminal provision. 

Today's decision by the Supreme Court 
went beyond this ground in finding that the 
law itself is unconstitutional because of its 
impact upon the constitutionally protected 
right of freedom of association. 

The section, similar to a provision in new 
anti-Communist legislation recently backed 
by the House of Representatives, provides 
for a possible sentence of 5 years in prison 
and a $10,000 fine. 


BROAD RANGE CITED 


The present law, said Warren, “casts its 
net across a broad range of associational 
activities, indiscriminately trapping mem- 
bership which can be constitutionally pun- 
ished and membership which cannot be so 
proscribed.” 

He said the 1950 law failed to deal with 
whether an individual was a passive or in- 
active member of a designated Communist 
organization, whether he was aware of or 
agreed with a group’s unlawful aims, or 
ee an individual occupied a sensitive 
ob. 

Warren said, however, the high court was 
“not unmindful of the congressional con- 
cern over the danger of sabotage and espio- 
nage in national defense industries. 

“Nothing we hold today should be read to 
deny Congress the power under narrowly 
drawn legislation to keep from sensitive 
positions in defense facilities those who 
would use their positions to disrupt the na- 
tion’s production facilities,“ he said. 

“Spies and saboteurs do exist,” Warren 
said, and Congress can, of course, prescribe 
criminal penalties for those who engage in 
espionage and sabotage.” 

Along this line, he said, the government 
also can deny access to secret information 
and can declare “sensitive positions” in de- 
fense industries off limits. 
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TWO DISSENTERS’ VIEW 


The two dissenters, Justices White and 
Harlan, argued that the protective measures 
included in the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act were “clearly appropriate” in light of 
evidence before Congress about Communist 
tactics. 

“Given the characteristics of the party, its 
foreign domination, its primary goal of gov- 
ernment overthrow, the discipline which it 
exercises over its members and its propensity 
for espionage and sabotage, the exclusion of 
members of the party who know the party 
is a Communist-action organization from 
certain defense plants is well within the pow- 
ers of Congress,” they said. 

In the case involving the DuBois Clubs, the 
Justice Department charges that the youth- 
oriented organization has been substantially 
controlled by the Communist party since its 
inception, 


APPEAL RIGHT NOTED 


An Sach hearing on the organization’s 
status would provide the board with an 
opportunity to hold its first such proceeding 
in more than two years, The board's lack of 
work has figured in recent congressional 
moves to revitalize the body over the objec- 
tions of critics who maintain that it would 
be better simply to abolish it. 

In rejecting the DuBois Clubs’ appeal to- 
day, the high court pointed out that someone 
losing in an SACB hearing can appeal up to 
the Supreme Court. 

To hear objections to the registration law 
at this point, the justices said, would require 
determination of “important and difficult 
constitutional issues” without necessary 
factual information and before it is clear 
that the DuBois Clubs will be required to 
register. 

Black and Douglas argued in dissent that: 
“Ideas, beliefs and advocacy are beyond the 
reach of committees, agencies, Congress and 
the courts,” they said. 

In opposing registration proceedings, the 
DuBois Clubs were joined by a number of in- 
dividuals also opposing the Vietnam war. 
They argued that Communist-front registra- 
tion provisions conflict with freedoms of 
speech and association, 

Established in 1964 after the Communist 
party allegedly decided there should be a 
national Marxist youth group, the DuBois 
Clubs were named for the late Dr. William 
E. B. DuBois, a Negro historian and sociolo- 


gist. 


From American Opinion, January 1968] 
WARREN: THE Man, THE Court, THE ERA 
(By John D. Weaver) 


When I had read 250 pages of this book I 
made a note that seldom had I seen so many 
facts about a man that explained so little. 
Then on Pages 252 and 253 I ran into a brief 
passage that explains everything. As back- 
ground for the Mau Mau decisions (Baker v. 
Carr, Gray v. Sanders, Reynolds v. Sims) in 
which the Supreme Court ordered reappor- 
tionment of state legislatures according to 
the slogan “One Man, One Vote,” author 
Weaver tells among other things how as Gov- 
ernor of California Earl Warren had in 1948 
opposed proportionate representation in the 
California Senate, for “the same reason that 
the Founding Fathers of our country gave 
balanced representation to the states of the 
union—equal representation in one house and 
proportionate representation based on popu- 
lation in the other.” Then, in the 1960's, 
“Chief Justice Warren, as his critics glee- 
fully reminded him, had overruled Governor 
Warren.” What happened? Weaver tells, tells 
more perhaps than he intended: 

“In taking his stand on the one- , one- 
vote’ issue, Warren had to consider the effect 
of the decision not just on California. ... As 
he keeps explaining to friends back home 
who wonder what has happened to him since 
he went to Washington, he has a different 
constituency now. It embraces not just a 
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single country or a single state, but the en- 
tire country, and, indeed, the world.” [Em- 
phasis supplied.] 

Earl Warren thinks of himself as Chief 
Justice of the World! Now consider that the 
man “presides over a revolutionary tribu- 
nal“ (Weaver's words), and that, in the words 
of Clayton Fritchey, the Warren Court has 
“stepped into the vacuum left by the other 
two branches of government, and launched a 
transformation of our society.” This gran- 
diose usurpier aims at being not merely chief 
justice, but also lawgiver and dictator to all 
nations. Weaver's astonishing statement that 
Warren's “consituency ... embraces .. . the 
world” commends itself as a fair report of 
impeachable Earl’s frame of mind, not only 
because Weaver says flatly that this sense of 
universal responsibility is something which 
Warren “keeps explaining to friends back 
home,” but also because it so instantly illu- 
minates the otherwise almost inexplicable 
conduct of this preposterous character whom 
Ike appointed and whom Lyndon has called 
“the greatest Chief Justice of them all.” God 
help us! 

Every once in a while it comes over me 
that ideas which “Liberals” promote and 
“Conservatives” dismiss on the ground that 
they are mere impractical dreaming are not 
only practical, but already in force. For ex- 
ample, disarmament. Not only is nuclear dis- 
armament of the United States possible, it 
has probably already been effectively accom- 
plished. McNamara has seen to it. Now Earl 
Warren, whatever else he may be, is, like 
McNamara, a practical man, not a loony 
idealist. If he thinks of himself as chief 
justice of the world, he’s got some reason in 
his experience to think it. Weaver reports for 
us a bit of that experience. 

In the summer of 1956 Warren visited 
India on the invitation of Prime Minister 
Nehru, “and sat on the High Courts of Bom- 
bay, Madras and Calcutta.” We are not told 
whether the American participated in the 
decisions of those Indian courts at that time, 
but Weaver does say that Warren saw for 
himself that “the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court are routinely cited by 
Indian lawyers as the country proceeds to 
build a body of constitutional law.” 

Perhaps it should not alarm us that the 
subtle Hindus pay us the flattery of imita- 
tion, but judging from one thing which 
Weaver reports regarding the Indian consti- 
tution, and judging from the record of the 
Warren Court, the influence is greater from 
East to West than vice versa. After citing 
the Tenth Amendment of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, with its provision that powers not 
expressly delegated to the federal govern- 
ment are reserved to the states, Weaver says: 
“In India, all powers not delegated to the 
states are reserved to the central govern- 
ment.” Just such a reversal of the Tenth 
Amendment has obviously guided the War- 
ren Court through the years, and it should 
be noted that the “central government” in 
question seems increasingly to be not the 
open government of the United States, of 
which Warren is openly the Chief Justice, 
but that shadow world government of which 
he is such a shady chief justice. 

The world is Warren's constituency, and 
he leans over backward to avoid any impu- 
tation of favoring his own, his native land. 
Whatever kind of morality that may be, it 
is not keeping his oath of office. But then 
an oath is like a prayer, and so perhaps 
un-Constitutional by the standards of the 
Warren Court. At any rate the world con- 
stituency applauds the renegade Californian. 
Or so biographer Weaver claims: “In India, 
as in the new nations of Africa, Warren is 
best known as the author of the decision 
ending racial segregation in public schools.” 
That such a man should adopt a Mau Mau 
slogan is perhaps only natural. 

Born March 19, 1891 in Los Angeles, 
brought up in Bakersfield, California, a 
frontier-type town where his father was a 
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skilled workman for the Southern Pacific, 
educated at the University of California at 
Berkeley, where he at least in part earned 
his own way, Earl Warren was a success in 
the best Horatio Alger tradition. Along the 
way he added more than a touch of Perry 
Mason, or rather Perry Mason in the reverse 
role of prosecuting attorney—a virtuous, “po- 
lice are the good guys” kind of prosecuting 
attorney who saved grateful taxpayers and 
other citizens from the rapacity of unscrupu- 
lous gamblers and racketeers. 

And Warren did his best to appear to be 
a gung-ho anti-Communist, If there had 
been a John Birch Society in the 1930’s he 
might have joined it. As Republican Chair- 
man he campaigned against Upton Sinclair 
in 1934: The issue is between Americanism 
and extreme radicalism—a foreign philoso- 
phy of government, half Socialistic and half 
Communistic.” In 1940, as Attorney General 
of California, Warren participated in the 
action of the Judicial Qualifications Com- 
mission in denying approval to Governor 
Culbert L. Olson's appointment to the State 
Supreme Court of University of California 
Professor Max Radin, who was thought to 
be something of a Red, and may have been, 
though his citations in Appendix IX of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties are exactly half as many, and in my 
judgment considerably less nocuous, than 
those of Warren’s current brother on the 
U.S. Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Abe Fortas. 

In the late 1930's, Warren as Attorney 
General successfully prosecuted for murder 
certain union members and officials who 
were, according to the Communist press, 
thus the victims of a frame-up. Warren 
spoke harshly of Communists and they spoke 
harshly of him. The Communists, of course, 
had some “Liberal” support, and eventually 
(November 1941) the convicted murderers 
were paroled. Earl Warren was indignant. 
“The murderers are free today, not because 
they are rehabilitated criminals but because 
they are politically powerful communistic 
radicals.” (Do you suppose that started Earl 
to thinking?) 

Weaver gives a fascinating quotation from 
former Lieutenant Governor of California 
Ellis Patterson, who favored pardoning the 
labor leaders Earl had convicted, a quotation 
made in 1962, with the perspective of twenty- 
odd years: “I liked Mr, Warren very much, 
but at that time he was playing to the press 
and to the reactionary and conservative busi- 
ness interests who were opposed to labor or- 
ganizations in any form whatsoever. He de- 
veloped, I presume as district attorney, a 
very sadistic view on life. The main thing 
was to win cases, no matter who died or who 
hung. [Though, curiously, in the case of the 
murder of Attorney General Earl Warren's 
father, no one hung and the case is un- 
solved.] We had quite a disagreement on 
this. I notice as a Supreme Court Justice he 
has become more liberal, and, in my opinion, 
a better man. So I forgive him his short- 
comings then because I think that he was 
playing politics and not his conscience.” 
(Notice Patterson’s “Liberal” twist: Earl’s 
meanness was all right if he knew it was 
wrong and was just doing it to get ahead!) 

In 1942 Warren ran for Governor against 
Olson and beat him, attacking the incum- 
bent for, among other things, having vetoed 
a bill requiring schoolchildren to salute the 
American flag. Ole Earl was a flag-waver in 
those days. And, on coming into office, one 
of the first things he did was to fire Carey 
MeWilliams, now notorious as editor of The 
Nation and a Leftwing author and agitator, 
then California Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Housing, stockpiling grapes of 
wrath over migratory workers. A mutual 
friend of Warren and McWilliams said later, 
“It’s a pity they never got to know each 
other, They were never as far apart as they 
thought.” Right, Carey? 

Earl Warren has outraged Americans on 
many counts. Reading his decisions they are 
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convinced he is against prayer and for por- 
nography, he is hard on the police and easy 
on criminals, he is for integration but indif- 
ferent to education, he is against security 
officers and for Communists. Perhaps the 
most widespread revulsion against his meth- 
ods followed the decision outlawing prayer 
in the public schools. Perhaps the most in- 
tense disillusionment with him is that of 
law-enforcement officers who once thought 
he was one of them. Weaver summarizes: It 
is ironical that Earl Warren, who first at- 
tracted national notice as a racket-busting 
district attorney, should end up presiding 
over a tribunal that has inflamed so many of 
his old friends in law-enforcement circles. 
His political base in California was originally 
built on his close ties with the state's police 
Officers and district attorneys.” Well, Mr. 
Weaver, like other moral atrocities of this 
old betrayer from California, this volte-face 
deserves a heavier adjective than ironical. 
How about abominable? 

It was Eisenhower who called Warren to 
the highest judicial post in the visible U.S. 
government. It was Johnson who appointed 
him to what may have been at the time the 
most crucial post in the invisible govern- 
ment—under cover of the chairmanship of 
the extraordinary commission which bears 
his name, the Warren Commission. Weaver 
tries a feeble hand at upholding the conclu- 
sion of the Warren Commission, which no one 
really believes any more, that Lee Harvey Os- 
wald was the sole assassin of President John 
F. Kennedy. The responsibility of legitimizing 
the coup d’dtat of November 22, 1963, of sani- 
tizing any and all possible surviving parti- 
cipants in that coup—such a responsibility is 
indeed commensurate with the scope and 
majesty of the position of Chief Justice of 
the World. 

You know who I thought was the only Su- 
preme Judge of the World? I thought it was 
God. 


I still do. 

I don’t know whether you should try to 
read Weaver's book or not. He tries to make it 
admiring of Earl Warren, but it’s hard. From 
an advocate’s point of view, he makes the 
mistake of admitting too many facts. Of 
course those admissions are what give the 
book its real value, Weaver is a pretty good 
reporter, not much of a polemicist. He tries 
to make the Warren Court cases sound good, 
just as he tries to shore up the Warren Com- 
mission’s Report. But I doubt whether he 
would convince anybody who wasn't already 
kind of mushminded. If you can get a copy 
free or have $7.95 that doesn’t mean much 
to you, go ahead and read it. 

[From U.S. News & World Report, Dec. 18, 

1967] 

ARE JUDGES REMAKING AMERICA?: LOOK BE- 
HIND SOME OF THE MAJOR CHANGES Oc- 
CURRING IN THIS COUNTRY AND You FIND 
THEY STEM FROM DECISIONS OF THE SU- 
PREME COURT—NoOT FROM ACTS oF CONGRESS. 
Raised Is THIS QUESTION: IS THE COURT 
INTERPRETING THE CONSTITUTION OR MAKING 
NATIONAL POLICY? 


The Supreme Court, once again, is plung- 
ing into a dispute that Congress has failed 
to settle. 

The Court agreed, on December 4, to con- 
sider whether suburban housing develop- 
ments must be opened to Negroes. 

This case could bring the first nation- 
wide ban on racial discrimination in privately 
financed housing. 

If so, it would mean another major change 
in American life and government brought 
about by Court ruling rather than by act of 
Congress. The “open housing” test comes at 
a time when the role of the Supreme Court is 
a subject of growing controversy. 


COURT'S INFLUENCE ON HISTORY 


On November 29, an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, John M. Harlan, told a 
Princeton University debating group that the 
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Supreme Court exercises “great influence on 
the course of history in this nation.” 

Said Justice Harlan: 

“From the beginning, though more evident 
I think in the last 15 years than it had been 
in the recent past, two views as to the proper 
role of the Supreme Court in our govern- 
mental system have existed both within and 
without the Court. 

“The one [view] is that the Court should 
stand ready to bring about needed basic 
changes in our society which for one reason 
or another have failed or lagged in their 
accomplishment by other means. 

“The other [view] is that such changes are 
best left to the political process and should 
not be undertaken by judges who, as they 
should be because of their office, are beyond 
the reach of political considerations in their 
accountability. 

“There can be little doubt but that the 
former, broader role of the Supreme Court 
is the one currently in vogue, and that it is 
resulting in the accomplishment of basic 
changes in governmental relationships. 

“As one example I might mention the 
Court’s reapportionment decisions which 
have required that both houses of State leg- 
islatures and the federal House of Repre- 
sentatives be structured on a purely popu- 
lation, or as it has been called, ‘one person, 
one vote’ basis. 

“It can hardly be denied, I think, that 
these decisions represent a fundamental 
change in the federal judiciary’s relationship 
to the political process and, with respect to 
State reapportionment, a profound shift in 
the balance between federal and State au- 
thority. 

“Other examples could be found in the 
course of recent Supreme Court decisions in 
the field of criminal law... . 

1. . venture to say that among the 
many problems facing students of the 
present-day scene none is worthier of close 
attention than the current course of consti- 
tutional development.” 

There is growing evidence that the effect 
of the present High Court on “constitutional 
development” is getting the “close atten- 
tion” that Justice Harlan recommends, One 
legal expert after another has spoken out in 
warning. The trend that many authorities 
see is toward amending the Constitution and 
enacting laws by Court decree. 

Important shifts in the way the nation is 
governed are seen to be flowing from this 
trend. 

Speaking of Supreme Court decisions in 
recent years, Prof. Philip B. Kurland of the 
University of Chicago law school has said 
this: “The Justices have wrought more fun- 
damental in the political and legal 
structure of the United States than during 
any similar span of time since the Marshall 
Court [early in the history of this country].” 

Some of the Supreme Court decisions that 
brought about those changes are listed on 
page 37. All those decisions have been 
handed down since Earl Warren became 
Chief Justice in 1953. 

The changes are to be found in many 
phases of American life. 

In politics, the “one person, one vote” rule 
not only has altered the makeup of legisla- 
tures in most of the nation’s 50 states; it 
also has brought a massive swing of political 
Power—away from rural areas and toward 
metropolitan areas where the bulk of the 
population is centered. 

In some States, big cities and their sub- 
urbs now control the legislatures. 


RULINGS ON SEGREGATION 


Supreme Court decisions have done far 
more than acts of Congress to change the 
racial picture in this country. 

It was the Court—not the Congress—that 
ordered an end to segregation in schools, 
trains, buses, parks and other public facili- 
ties. It was later that Congress followed the 
Court’s lead by ordering integration in res- 
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taurants, hotels and other public accom- 
modations—and in jobs. 

It is also the Court—not Congress or the 
State legislatures—that has virtually rewrit- 
ten the code of criminal procedures for State 
as well as federal law-enforcement agencies. 

RESTRAINTS ON POLICE 

A series of Court rulings added restrictions 
on police—climaxed in 1966 by a decision 
that laid down strict new rules that police 
must follow in questioning a suspect in 
custody. 

Dissenting in the 1966 decision, Justice 
Byron R. White—joined by Justices Potter 
Stewart and Harlan—said it “has no sig- 
nificant support” in the history or the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. He made the 
prediction that: 

“In some unknown number of cases the 
Court’s rule will return a killer, a rapist or 
other criminal to the streets. . to repeat 
his crime.” 

The Court's rulings on criminal procedures 
are held responsible by many Americans for 
contributing to the rapid rise in crime. And 
Court rulings that freed civil-rights demon- 
strators are being blamed, in part, for the 
rise in mass protests, racial violence and riots 
in recent years. 

As a result of Supreme Court rulings, 
prayer and Bible readings are disappearing 
from public schools; it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to ban any publication on the 
ground of obscenity, to prosecute subversives 
or to keep watch on Communists; the Fed- 
eral Government has been given wider powers 
to block business mergers. 

Effects attributed to Supreme Court deci- 
sions in recent years are stirring wide criti- 
cism of the way the Court reaches its de- 
cisions. 

STRETCHING JUDICIAL PROCESS 

From Professor Kurland of the University 
of Chicago comes this comment: 

“The Justices are stretching the judicial 
process to try to translate their notion of an 
ideal society into reality.” 

Much of the criticism has come from Su- 
preme Court members themselves. 

Justice Hugo L. Black recently cautioned 
fellow members of the Court: 

“Our business is not to write laws to fit 
the day. Our task is to interpret the Con- 
stitution.” 

In dissenting from a 1966 decision, Justice 
Black said that the Court was “consulting its 
own notions rather than following the origi- 
nal meaning of the Constitution.” 

In a dissent from a 1966 ruling, Justice 
White said: 

“The Court has not discovered or found 
the law in making today's decision. ... What 
it has done is to make new law and new pub- 
lic policy... .” 

Justice Harlan has described recent deci- 
sions as “nothing less than an exercise of the 
amending power by this Court.” He said: 

“These decisions give support to a current 
mistaken view of . . the constitutional func- 
tion of this Court. 

“This view, in a nutshell, is that every ma- 
jor social ill in this country can find its cure 
in some constitutional ‘principle,’ and that 
this Court should ‘take the lead’ in promot- 
ing reform when other branches of Govern- 
ment fail to act. 

“The Constitution is not a panacea for 
every blot upon the public welfare, nor 
should this Court, ordained as a judicial 
body, be thought of as a general haven for 
reform movements.” 

Criticism of the Supreme Court has been 
voiced with growing frequency on the floors 
of Congress. 

POWERS OF CONGRESS USURPED 


Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, a former associate justice on his 
State’s supreme court, told the U.S. Senate 
on August 30: 

“The tragic truth is that in recent years 
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the Supreme Court has repeatedly usurped 
and exercised the power of the Congress and 
the States to amend the Constitution while 
professing to interpret it. 

On some occasions it has encroached upon 
the constitutional powers of the Congress as 
the nation’s legislative body. On other occa- 
sions it has stretched the legislative powers 
of Congress far beyond their constitutional 
limits. 

“On occasions too numerous to mention, it 
has struck down State action and State leg- 
islation in areas clearly committed by the 
Constitution to the States. 

. A study of the decisions invalidat- 
ing State action and State legislation com- 
pels the conclusion that these Supreme 
Court Justices now deem themselves to be 
the final and infallible supervisors of the de- 
sirability or wisdom of all State action and 
all State legislation.” 

Along the same line, Justice Black in a 
1965 dissent said this: 

“There is no provision of the Constitu- 
tion which either expressly or impliedly vests 
power in this Court to sit as a supervisory 
agency over acts of duly constituted legisla- 
tive bodies and set aside their laws because 
of the Court's belief that the legislative poli- 
cies adopted are unreasonable, unwise, arbi- 
trary, capricious or irrational.” 

Criticism of the Warren Court is far from 
new. As long ago as 1958 the Conference of 
Chief Justices—with chief justices from 36 
e. concurring— adopted a resolution 
saying: 

“We believe that . the Supreme Court 
too often has tended to adopt the role of 
policy maker without proper judicial 
restraint.” 


LIBERAL MAJORITY INCREASED 


Recent appointments to the Supreme Court 
are viewed widely as adding new votes to 
the “liberal” majority that has been respon- 
sible for nearly all the nation-changing 
decisions, 

Justice Abe Fortas, appointed in 1965, has 
been lining up with this group in many rul- 
ings, and Thurgood Marshall, a Negro ap- 
pointed this year, is expected to do likewise. 

Now, at a time when Congress is balking 
at passing a nationwide “open housing” law, 
the Supreme Court again is being asked to 
ee 85 and do what Congress has not seen 

0. 


[From the Wasington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Dec. 2, 1967] 
CRIME AND THE COURT 


The Washington woman who was stabbed 
and dragged into an alley garage by a rapist 
might read with some interest Tom Clark’s 
statement that it is senseless to think Su- 
preme Court rulings encourage crime. 

Speaking recently at Denton, Tex., Mr. 
Clark, who retired last summer as a Supreme 
Court Justice, observed. “The idea that a 
man will read an opinion of the Supreme 
Court and then go out and rob a bank is 
ridiculous.” 

Possibly true; but that isn’t the point, 
And “ridiculous” hardly is the word. 

The rapist in the alley previously had 
raped a 17-year-old girl who identified him. 
Police found the girl’s sweater and skirt in 
the back of his car. The courts freed him, 
to rape again, because the police hadn’t had 
a search warrant. 

This case is by no means unique. The an- 
nals of crime in the United States are full 
of such incidents. 

There is, for instance, the notorious case 
of Andrew Roosevelt Mallory who got the 
death penalty for rape. He was freed be- 
cause he was held overnight for arraignment. 
Later he was convicted of assault on a 
woman, freed after a 120-day sentence, final- 
ly convicted of assault and burglary, got 11 
to 23 years in prison. 

It isn't that marauders go about their work 
with a book of court decisions in hand. The 
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complaint is that hairsplitting decisions have 
turned criminals loose by the hundreds and 
thousands to repeat their crimes. 

If this may be considered an exaggeration, 
consider the decision in the case of Danny 
Escobedo, who got 20 years for helping to 
murder his sister’s husband. He was freed 
because he hadn’t been permitted to see a 
lawyer before talking. 

In the light of this decision the district 
attorney in Dallas dropped charges against 
100 persons who had confessed to burglary 
and narcotics charges, holding prosecution 
futile. 

A recent FBI survey found more than half 
of arrested persons, freed by Federal au- 
thorities in one year, were arrested again on 
new charges within three years. Three- 
fourths of all persons arrested had records of 
two or more previous arrests. 

And the damage goes far beyond the mere 
release of arrested criminals. As Sen. John 
McClellan says, a series of decisions has 
brought “confusion and disarray into the 
field of law enforcement.” 

Crime, in obviously large majority, is not 
committed by weak individuals who are 
victims of sudden impulse. It is the work of 
professionals, aided by Constitutional safe- 
guards which were established to protect 
the innocent, 

The FBI reports crime increased 17 per 
cent in the first half of this year. There 
were 30 per cent more robberies, 20 per cent 
more murders, 7 per cent more rapes. 

Justice Byron White stated the case suc- 
cinctly in his dissent from the majority Es- 
cobedo decision: 

“The most basic function of any govern- 
ment is to provide for the security of the 
individual and his property.. . Without the 
reasonably effective performance of the task 
.. it is idle to talk about human dignity 
and civilized values.” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
July 2, 1967] 


A LIFE OF JUSTICE WARREN 


Until and unless the Chief Justice of the 
United States decides to tell his own story, 
Leo Katcher’s biography could easily be the 
best and the most revealing. 

His big book lacks just one thing, and that 
Katcher could not supply: Warren's own as- 
sessment of his life and work. The Chief 
Justice did not aid in the book’s preparation, 
although he did not oppose it. Access to War- 
ren would have supplied another dimension 
and an intimacy to the biography. But it 
might also have compromised one of the 
main virtues of the Katcher book: objectivity. 

Katcher, a former newspaperman in New 
York and now a full-time author in Califor- 
nia, has written a balanced and apparently 
complete analysis of Warren's public life. 
Since, with Warren, public actions have been 
but extensions of private personality, the 
book reveals the Chief Justice, politician, gov- 
ernor, and prosecutor fully. 

Two-thirds of the book deals with War- 
ren’s life before he became head of the Su- 
preme Court in 1953—his ancestry, boyhood, 
college and Army years, his public service 
from assistant district attorney in Oakland, 
Calif., to district attorney, state attorney gen- 
eral, California governor, and candidate for 
the nation’s highest political offices. 

The last third covers the 14 years as the 
Chief Justice, including Warren’s direction of 
the commission on the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. This part of the book pays 
less attention to the particulars of what Chief 
Justice Warren has done than to the setting 
in which he worked and the political and 
social impact of what he did, However, there 
are here fresh revelations of “inside secrets” 
about how the Court decided the segregation 
and reapportionment cases. 

Katcher’s book dispels the facile notion 
that “something came over” Warren as Chief 
Justice, to change him almost completely. 
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That notion is held by, among others, former 
President Eisenhower, who put Warren on 
the court. 

True, Warren's judicial actions in the 
three key areas of race relations, political re- 
apportionment, and criminal law contra- 
dicted positions he had taken as politician 
and prosecutor, But the author shows how 
these “before-and-after” positions also had a 
common background in Warren’s character 
and beliefs. 

It is significant that Katcher calls his book 
a “political biography.” That does not mean 
it is a story of Warren as a seeker and holder 
of public office. Rather, it means that the 
book is a story of Warren as a figure in the 
broad world of public affairs, where sociology, 
law, economics, and political science come 
together. 

Katcher's book is sympathetic, but it is by 
no means adoring. A characteristic assessment 
is that “the only figure in recent American 
history with whom Warren can be equated is 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” That is, pre- 
eminence in his time, yet a figure as much 
detested as idolized. 

From the Katcher biography, Warren 
emerges as something of a benovelent, auto- 
crat, a compassionate moralist, a reforming 
nonthinker, a stubborn humanitarian. There 
is a strong strain of consistency in principle 
running through this life as seen by Katcher, 
but there is also a strong capacity to change 
through “growth and learning.” If, as this 
author sees it, Warren was slow to come to 
maturity in his ideas, he was early com- 
mitted to basic notions of right which he has 
never forsaken. 

Two of Katcher’s story-telling techniques 
add not only to the value of his book, but 
also to the ease of reading it. 

One is the use of brief chapters—there are 
61 in all—with each offering not only an en- 
capsuled treatment of a topic or event, but 
also a lead-in to the chapter immediately 
following. 

The other technique finds Katcher, dis- 
cussing Warren’s roles only after the author 
has first made evident the context in which 
a role was performed, This was particularly 
helpful in understanding, for example, War- 
ren's irrational belief during World War II 
that Japanese ancestry automatically 
equated disloyalty to America, 


ADDRESS OF RICHARD KLABZUBA 
ON AIR SAFETY 


Mr: MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. ApAms] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter 
and charts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Flight Safety Foundation sponsors 
an international air safety seminar. At 
the 20th annual international air safety 
seminar held last week, December 4-7, 
1967, in Williamsburg, Va., a paper was 
presented by Richard W. Klabzuba ex- 
ploring the possible use of various 
criteria for measuring the exposure- 
hazard to an aviation accident. 

The Flight Safety Foundation is a 
nonprofit, nongovernment organization 
based in New York City. Its president is 
Maj. Gen. Joseph D. Caldara, USAF, 
retired. General Caldara distinguished 
himself by serving this Nation as the 
Director of Flight Safety Research and 
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Deputy Inspector General—Safety of 
the U.S. Air Force from 1955-60. 

Mr. Klabzuba is a former MAC officer 
who attempted to form his own airline 
at age 20. In developing his statistical 
approach, he consulted with statisticians 
and safety officials in various agencies 
and countries. 

The paper follows: 


THE IMPACT OF THE EXPOSURE HAZARD ON 
AVIATION ACCIDENT STATISTICS 


It is a pleasure to be with you today to 
discuss aviation accident statistics and their 
measurement of the “exposure hazard” to an 
aviation accident or fatality. 

Those of you have been following the dia- 
logue during the last few years are aware of 
the growing criticism of the statistical yard- 
sticks used at present for evaluating aviation 
accidents. There are now a number of critics 
who question the validity of accident rates 
based upon million of miles flown. They say 
it does not refiect a true picture. 

Bobbie R. Allen, the Director of the Bureau 
of Aviation Safety of the new National Trans- 
portation Safety Board, noted this criticism 
over a year ago in an address to the Aviation/ 
Space Writers Association in Washington. 
A. M. Lester, Director, Air Transport Bureau, 
International Civil Aviation Organization, 
observed similar criticism in his article, 
“Global Air Transport Accident Statistics,” 
which appeared earlier this year in the ICAO 
Bulletin? Other speeches and articles by in- 
dustry leaders have made corresponding ob- 
servations. 

With this criticism in mind, I would like 
to explore with you the possible use of other 
criterion. First, however, because so many 
things we say today are subject to misinter- 
pretation, I would like to clarify what I mean 
by the terms “safety” and “exposure” or 
exposure hazard. 

Safety is by definition a condition or state 
of being freed from harm, injury or risk; 
secure from threat of danger. It is the qaulity 
or state of being devoid of whatever exposes 
one to danger or harm. 

Exposure, on the other hand, involves the 
act of laying one open to danger; to render- 
ing one accessible to something that may 
prove detrimental, such as an accident or 
fatality. An exposure hazard in aviation is, 
therefore, the chance that a particular air- 
craft and its contents may sustain loss or 
damage. The purpose of accident statistics 
is merely to ascertain and bring together 
those facts which are calculated to best illus- 
trate present conditions and determine fu- 
ture prospects. 

Second, I believe it is important to review 
again briefly with you an air carrier’s duty 
to the public. In common law countries, air 
carriers (barring treaties or statutes) have 
an affirmative duty to provide the public safe 
air transportation service. Carriers who ac- 
cept passengers entrusted to their care must 
use great caution to protect them. This has 
been described as the utmost caution 
characteristic of very prudent men,” or “the 
highest possible care consistent with the 
nature of the undertaking.” * 

A common carrier, for example, may make 
a different contract with each single pas- 
senger—varying in its terms as to fare and 
length of haul—but the tort duty of rea- 
sonable care for their safety extends to every 
person towards whom it stands in relation 


2 Allen, Bobbie R., Presented to Aviation/ 
Space Writers Association, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 29, 1966, p. 5. 

2 Lester, A. M., “Global Air Transport Ac- 
cident Statistics”, ICAO Bulletin, Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, Montreal, 
Vol. XII, No. 1 (January, 1967) p. 3-6. 

3 Prosser, William L., Law of Torts, West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
2nd Ed. (1955) p. 147. 
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of carrier and passenger, including those who 
have not contracted at all but are riding 
free.* 

Upon much the same basis, a bailee who 
receives property entirely for his own benefit, 
such as an air cargo carrier, is recognized as 
assuming great responsibility and therefore 
must also use great care. 

The weight of legal authority, by the way, 
rejects the idea of degrees of negligence— 
considering instead that any failure to use 
care required under the prevailing circum- 
stances is simply ordinary negligence. Thus, 
within common law jurisdiction, every air 
carrier has an affirmative legal duty to pro- 
vide safe air transportation service. 

Many nations have also established laws 
requiring every air carrier to provide safe 
service. In the United States, as an example, 
in addition to Title IV, “Safety Regulation of 
Civil Aviation”, the word “safe” or “safety” is 
mentioned three times in the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 in connection with air 
commerce. 

Safety and economic control of air carri- 
ers flow from a single command. The direc- 
tive is clear; Congress is animate in its de- 
mand that every air carrier and the C.A.B. 
provide and promote the highest degree of 
safety in air transportation. Nothing less will 
satisfy Congress nor the Act. 

Air carrier executives, however, have always 
been vitally concerned with safety. Wil- 
liam A. Paterson, when he was Chairman of 
United Air Lines’ Board of Directors, stated: 
“Safety is always the No. 1 problem for an 
airline.” s These annual Flight Safety Foun- 
dation Seminars and other similar meetings 
manifest the industry’s concern with safety. 
As an industry, I feel you have been instru- 
mental in establishing the highest standards 
of any industry. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the high standards 
already attained, the fact remains air carriers 
have an affirmative obligation to provide safe 
service under the prevailing circumstances” 
and, as you know, these conditions do change 
periodically. As @ consequence, you and I 
must always be alert for such changes. 

Now with regards to aviation accident sta- 
tistics, two principal yardsticks have his- 
torically been used, among others, to analyze 
and measure the rate at which accidents 
occur. These are (1) the number of aircraft- 
miles and passenger-miles flown per acci- 
dent or fatality, and (2) the number of air- 
craft-hours flown per accident or fatality. 

Generally, the statistical data has always 
been divided into two broad categories: air 
carrier and general aviation. General aviation 
comprises all civil flying except that of air 
carriers; hence figures for general aviation 
include student pilots, aerial agriculture ap- 
Plicators, air taxies, pleasure and recreational 
flying, personal business flying, corporate/ex- 
ecutive flying (by professional crews), as well 
as non-certificated pilots. 

Up until recently all statistical data con- 
cerning passenger fatalities on air carriers 
have historically been based upon the pas- 
senger-mile. The unit appears to have been 
adopted because this was the method in- 
itially established to measure railroad safety. 
According to Mr. Lester the main reason why 
accident rates have generally been related to 
the aircraft-mile or passenger-mile is simply 
that these statistics are almost universally 
available and can be obtained for the fairly 
distant past, whereas other statistics have 
only recently been reported internationally 
and are still not generally available for pas- 
senger movements. 

Statistical data published on the basis of 
the ratio of passenger fatalities per pas- 
senger-mile flown has continually indicated 


4 Ibid., 5. 

5 “All in one lifetime—From ‘Crates’ to su- 
per jetliners”, U.S. News & World Reports, 
Washington (Feb. 7, 1966) p. 66. 
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air carrier service to be safer than general 

aviation. However, another factor (which 

has long been recognized to be worthy of 

analysis) is the time spent in the air. Carl 

B. Allen, a member of the first U.S. Air 

Safety Board, refers to this is the “time of 
ure” theory. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that some- 
one eventually would attempt to correlate 
air carrier passenger fatalities to flying hours, 
just as air carrier aircraft accidents, and 
general aviation accidents and fatalities, 
have historically been correlated to aircraft- 
hours flown. Apparently the first published 
data relating air carrier passenger fatalities 
to flying time was made by William K. Law- 
ton (formerly President of the National Busi- 
ness Aircraft Association) In October 1965 in 
an article that, among other things, com- 
pared the safety record of general aviation to 
air carrier operations.“ 

As far as we are concerned here today, the 
interesting fact revealed by this new evidence 
is not the comparison between the safety 
records of the air carriers and general avia- 
tion, but rather the high degree of statistical 
correlation between air carrier accidents and 
flying time. The accident rates per 100,000 
flying-hours were: 2.0 (1959), 1.9 (1960), 2.2 
(1961), 1.7 (1962), and 1.8 (1963). 

More disturbing, however, is a comparison 
of the air carrier fatality rate per 100,000 
flying-hours reported in the article with a 
similar passenger fatality rate per 1,000,000 
passenger-miles as supplied by the Bureau 
of Aviation Safety. Like cost-per-mile and 
cost-per-hour figures, these two ratios do 
not at all times agree statistically. To be 
specific, when the fatality rates for the year 
1962 are compared with the year 1961, those 
statistics based upon 1,000,000 passenger- 
miles indicate the fatality rate decreased, 
whereas data covering the same period based 
up 100,000 flying-hours shows the fatality 
rate as increasing, 

Such a fundamental difference raises a 
very elementary question: What really were 
the ngers’ and crews’ chance of survival 
in 1962? Is the passenger’s and crew's ex- 
posure hazard to an air carrier aircraft ac- 
cident or fatality more closely related to the 
aircraft-mile or passenger-mile, or the air- 
craft-hour or passenger-hour flown? 

Unfortunately this question can not be 
answered (nor can the statistical study prof- 
fered by Mr. Lawton be supported nor 
denied) with statistical data supplied by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board or National Trans- 
portation Safety Board, because neither the 
Bureau of Aviation Safety nor the Bureau of 
Accounts and Statistics have published any 
data concerning the number of passenger- 
hours flown, 

However, even though neither Board has 
yet supplied the public with data concern- 
ing the number of passenger-hours flown, it 
is possible to logically contruct an approxi- 
mation of such a figure using other data 
published by C.A.B.’s Bureau of Accounts 
and Statistics. The three fundamental ele- 
ments are: 1. “Average Available Seats per 
Aircraft"; 2. “Total Revenue Passenger Load 
Factor, Scheduled Service (Percent)”; and 3. 
“Over-all Revenue Aircraft Hours, Scheduled 
Service”. 

The product of this data provides a pas- 
senger-hour flown figure that is reasonably 
accurate, Application of this figure to the 
number of passenger fatalities incurred 
produces a ratio that is similar to the pas- 
senger fatality rate per 100 million pas- 
senger-miles flown, thereby enabling us to 
compare trends in the two ratios. Both ratios 
being based upon raw data acquired from 
the same sources. 

Table 1 provides a direct comparison of 
the passenger fatality rate per 100 million 


* Lawton, William K., “In Good Company”, 
Flying, New York, N.Y., Vol. 77 (October 
1965) p. 52. 
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passenger-miles flown with the passenger 
fatality rate per 100,000 passenger-hours 
fiown for eighteen annual calander periods 
(1949-1966). Three observations should be 
noted. 

One, the passenger fatality rate per 100,000 
passenger-hours flown is identical for the two 
years 1951 and 1960 (i.e., 0.24), whereas the 
passenger fatality rate per 100 million pas- 
senger-miles flown indicate a marked differ- 
ence between the same two years. The mile- 
age rate for 1960 is something like 28% less 
than that for 1951. 1963 and 1966 provide a 
similar situation. The ratios are therefore 
inconsistent. 

Two, the passenger fatality rate per 100 
million passenger-miles flown for the two 
years 1952 and 1962 are almost identical, i.e., 
0.35 and 0.34 respectively. But the pas- 
senger fatality rate per 100 thousand pas- 
senger-hours flown for 1962 (0.13) is almost 
double that for 1952 (0.07). These two rates 
are certainly incompatible. 

Three, the 1962 passenger fatality rate per 
100 million passenger-miles flown indicates 
approximately an 11% decline from the pre- 
vious year (0.38 to 0.34), while the passenger 
fatality rate per 100 thousand passenger- 
hours flown shows a 30% increase during the 
same period (0.10 to 0.13); a direct contra- 
diction 


The passenger fatality rates per passenger- 
mile flown and passenger-hour flown are 
therefore not at all times consistent or com- 
patible, and they can contradict each other. 
As a consequence, a choice must ultimately 
be made between the two ratios. That choice 
should be made on the basis of the ratio 
which best assess the exposure to accidents, 
and best determines trends in accident and 
fatality rates. 

The next two Tables compare passenger and 
crew fatalities, and aircraft accidents, to 
revenue aircraft-hours flown. All the raw data 
necessary for these two tables is available in 
various C.A.B. and N.T.S.B. reports. Table 2 
compares the data on an annual calendar 
basis for a period of eighteen years (1949- 
1966), but it is difficult to read and does not 
clearly indicate trends. For this reason, the 
results of the same data are compared on the 
basis of a five year moving average in Table 
3. This latter Table will enable you to more 
easily obtain a better comprehension of the 
exposure rate. (To further improve your un- 
derstanding of the trends, all of the ratios 
in Table 3 have been rounded to one decimal 
place.) 

In Table 3, a high degree of correlation is 
shown between both aircraft accidents (total 
and fatal) and aircrew fatalities, and the 
number of aircraft-hours flown. From these 
figures it can be reasonably concluded that 
aircraft accidents and aircrew fatalities are 
closely related to the number of aircraft- 
hours flown. 

On the other hand, although the passenger 
fatality rate per 100,000 revenue aircraft- 
hours flown does show a correlation to the 
number of revenue aircraft-hours flown, it 
does not show the same high degree of cor- 
relation. This however is to be anticipated. 

If aircraft accidents are related to air- 
craft-hours flown (as these statistics indi- 
cated), then because the composition of the 
aircrew to aircraft is relatively constant, the 
crew fatality rate per aircraft-hour will also 
be relatively constant. This is especially true 
in the case of flight-deck personnel, as op- 
posed to cabin attendants—whose number 
tends to fluctuate with the capacity of the 
equipment and class of service. Under these 
circumstances we should expect the crew 
fatality rate to show a similar high degree of 
correlation to revenue aircraft-hours flown 
as the rate for fatal aircraft accidents. 

Passengers present a different problem. 
Since the number of passengers carried per 
aireraft-hour flown fluctuates materially 
with both capacity and percentage utiliza- 
tion of that capacity, it can not be expected 
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that the passenger fatality rate per 100 thou- 
sand revenue aircraft-hours will have the 
same high degree of correlation to aircraft- 
hours as fatal aircraft accidents or crew 
fatalities, 

The figures confirm this expectation. They 
show a reasonable correlation to aircraft- 
hours flown, but to a lesser degree than 
either fatal aircraft accidents and aircrew 
fatalities. 

Carrying this idea one step further, it 
would appear that because the number of 
passengers carried per aircraft-hour will vary 
with equipment capacity and percentage 
utilization of capacity, it might be antici- 
pated that the passenger fatality rate would 
be affected by the size of the equipment and 
the load factor. That is, the average avail- 
able seats per aircraft, and the average rev- 
enue load per aircraft. 

Present data, however, does not affirm this 
hypothesis. In point of fact, it denies this 
assumption on two separate occasions. 

Average aircraft capacity and loads car- 
ried have increased every year since 1949 
with only one exception (the average reve- 
nue load per aircraft decreased three-tenths 
of one percent in 1957). Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the period 1949 to 1958, the five year 
average of the passenger fatality rate per 100 
thousand revenue aircraft-hours flown de- 
clined almost continuously from 4.4 to 3.1. 
Thus, the passenger fatality rate declined 
26 percent during the same period that ca- 
pacity increased 32%, and loads increased 
29%. 

Again, today we find that the five year 
average of passenger fatalities per 100,000 
revenue aircraft-hours flown has dropped 
from a high of 5.5 (1959-1962 period) to 3.5 
(1962-1966 period). This represents a 36 per- 
cent decline during a period when capacity 
expanded 29%, and the average load per 
aircraft climbed 24%. 

These two extended periods tend to refute 
any presumption that the passenger fatality 
rate is associated with either the capacity of 
the equipment or the average load carried. 
The exposure hazard (or wrecking 
rate as it is referred to in insurance terms) 
appears to be associated with the aircraft. 
Its contents are incidental. 

In flight safety or accident reports, it is 
customary to categorize aircraft accidents as 
being generally attributable to either air- 
crew or pilot error, technical defects, servic- 
ing faults, natural hazards, unkown or other 
specified causes, or a combination thereof. 
Such reports also classify aircraft accidents 
by phase-of-flight (ie. taxiing, take-off, 
cruise or in-flight, landing, etc.) as well as 
the rate per flight-hour. 

The universal consensus has been that the 
majority of all aircraft accidents occur in 
the take-off and landing phase-of-flight. 
However, the figures published in one recent 
study on the subject showed that only 11.5 % 
of the 158 accidents investigated were ac- 
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tually referable to the take-off and landing 
phase-of-flight,* 

Mr. Lester in his article also noted that 
although it is true that the main risk of 
accident are associated with and 
take-offs, this is not quite so true of fatal 
accidents as it is of less serious accidents, 

He went on to point out there are a num- 
ber of accident risks enroute that are greater 
for long flights than for short ones. That the 
risks of a fatal accident associated with a 
long flight are certainly greater than those 
associated with a shorter flight, even if they 
are not directly proportional to the distance 
flown. 

Thus it is possible that this area needs 
reconsideration and that, at least at this 
time, a ratio associated with landings and 
take-offs would not provide the best assess- 
ment of a passenger’s exposure hazard, nor 
determine trends in either the passenger 
fatality or aircraft accident rates. 

However, because the feeling that aircraft 
accidents are principally related to land- 
ings and take-offs is so wide spread, it cannot 
be ignored. I have therefore taken the lib- 
erty to prepare another Table comparing air- 
craft accidents per revenue aircraft-hours 
flown to those sustained per revenue aircraft 
departures performed (Table 4). 

You will note the rates are substantially 
similar. The only major difference is that the 
rate per aircraft departure performed has 
been declining more rapidly in recent years. 
During this period, of course, the introduc- 
tion of jet aircraft has reduced intransit time. 
This, in turn, increased the number of de- 
partures per aircraft-hour flown. 

Your attention is also invited to the fact 
that the fatal aircraft accident rate per 
100,000 departures performed has now 
dropped from 0.2 to 0.1, while the rate per 
aircraft-hours flown has remained unchanged 
for 18 years. This tends to affirm the thesis 
of Messieurs Mason and Lester. 

The statistical inference clearly appears to 
be that aircraft accidents are more closely 
related to revenue aircraft-hours flown as 
opposed to revenue aircraft departures per- 
formed. But, as I have already indicated, this 
entire area needs further examination. 

Upon the basis of the statistical data pre- 
sented heretofore, it may be stated that both 
aircraft accidents (over-all and fatal) and 
aircrew fatalities have a high degree of cor- 
relation to revenue aircraft-hours flown. The 
aircrews’ exposure to a fatality is at present 
in the neighborhood of 0.5 per 100,000 reve- 
nue aircraft-hours flown; or one fatality per 
each 200,000 revenue aircraft-hours flown. 

It can be reasonably anticipated that some 
sort of reportable aircraft accident will oc- 
cur every 77,000 revenue aircraft-hours; and 
that a fatal aircraft accident will take place 


T Mason, J. K. (M. D., D. C. P.), Aviation 
Accident Pathology, Butterworth & Co., Lon- 
don, England (1962) p. 3. 
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approximately each 500,000 revenue aircraft- 
hours. 

In addition to the foregoing, it may be as- 
serted that passenger fatalities are also re- 
lated to aircraft-hours flown. At present, the 

fatality rate appears to be possibly 
3.5 per 100,000 revenue aircraft-hours flown; 
or one fatality per each 28,600 aircraft-hours 
flown. 

The over-all aircraft accident rate is de- 
clining, but because the fatal accident rate 
has remained relatively stable, a greater pro- 
portion of all accidents now involve at least 
one fatality. In this regard, it should be 
noted that the number of fatalities per fatal 
accident may have either decreased slightly 
or at least remain unchanged, despite the 
fact average aircraft capacity has expanded. 
In other words, modern aircraft appear to 
be more “crash worthy” than their prede- 
cessors, 

The foregoing fatality rates apply to U.S. 
domestic scheduled air carriers, and it is ap- 
parently significantly lower than that ex- 
perienced by air carriers on a worldwide 
basis. Without going into great detail, there 
are now a number of agencies throughout 
the world, both public and private, who are 
using the aircraft-hour to a greater and 
greater extent as their principal yardstick. 
Some are considering supplementing their 
figures by adding rates per aircraft-hour, 
passenger-hour and ton-hour flown, in an 
effort to develop a more realistic and mean- 
ingful technique. 

The statistics which these agencies have 
developed to date indicate that the accident 
rate is affected by (or can be classified ac- 
cording to) type of equipment, experience 
with equipment-type, geographical region, 
and air carrier. This may not appear to be 
significant, but it is a beginning. It has en- 
abled some agencies to ascertain the facts 
more clearly; to determine trends more pre- 
cisely. But your assistance will probably be 
needed in the long-run to further improve 
the quality of the product. So please be 
generous with your comments and sugges- 
tions when they are solicited. 

The facts set forth here today have 
tended to show that (1) aircraft accidents, 
fatal aircraft accidents, aircrew fatalities, 
and passenger fatalities, are at all times 
reasonably related to the number of air- 
craft-hours flown. (2) That passengers, 
crews, and aircraft are to an ac- 
cident or fatality on the basis of the number 
of aircraft-hours flown. And (3) the air- 
craft-hour flown is at present the best unit 


“for measuring the numerical magnitude of 


passenger and aircrew fatalities, as well as 
aircraft accidents, to determine trends and 
assess their exposure to accidents. 

Ladies and gentlemen, everything I have 
said here today can be stated in 25 words 
or less: The aircraft-hour flown, and pos- 
sibly the passenger-hour and ton-hour flown, 
measure the exposure hazard in aviation.” 


TABLE 1.—PASSENGER FATALITIES AND PASSENGER FATALITY RATES, U.S. AIR CARRIERS, SCHEDULED DOMESTIC PASSENGER SERVICES, CALENDAR YEARS 1949-66 


Passenger fatality rates 


Passenger-miles Estimated revenue 
Year Passenger fatalities flown (thousands) icy =" Santas Per 100,000,000 passenger-miles Per 100,000 passenger-hours 
own 
Rate Change (percent) Rate Change (percent) 
93 7, 071, 042 39, 498, 832 („ A A SR ee 
96 8, 363, 379 45, 662, 389 1.15 —13 21 —13 
142 10, 949, 903 58, 397, 507 1,30 +13 24 +14 
2. 18 397, 760 $5743, 088 125 Fa M 72 
2 RS pa ol oe 
143 23, 155, 153 107, 138, 130 61 oe 13 —35 
32 26, 252, 338 118, 763, 914 11 —82 0³ -77 
114 26, 266, 401 117, 030, 903 43 +291 10 +233 
209 30, 435, 495 133, 999, 791 65 +58 -16 0 
326 31, 851, 753 133, 817, 481 +93 +37 +24 +5 
124 32, 547, 998 127, 136, 699 38 —59 10 +58 
158 5, 287, 129 126, 073, 858 34 —11 s13 +30 
48 40, 263, 416 137, 728, 978 12 —65 03 —27 
208 SA 254 16 168, 842, 095 “38 Ai 1 hi 
59 62, 968, 478 194; 559, 341 05 pet 05 t 


Sources: Bureau of Accounts and Statistics, Civil Aeronautics Board; Bureau of Aviation Safety, National Transportation Safety Board. 
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TABLE 2.—AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS, FATALITIES, AND ACCIDENT AND N ee n ROUTE AIR CARRIERS, SCHEDULED DOMESTIC PASSENGER SERVICES, 


Aircraft accident rate per Passenger and crew fatality rate per 100,000 


Number of accidents Number of fatalities Revenue aircraft- 100,000 revenue aircraft- revenue aircraft-hours flown 
Year hours flown hours flown 

Total Fatal Total Passengers Crew Total Fatal Total Passengers Crew 
29 4 104 93 11 1.965, 116 1.48 0.20 5.29 4.73 0, 56 
36 4 109 96 13 2, 011, 559 1.80 20 5.42 4.77 85 
37 8 166 142 24 2, 195, 395 1,69 36 7.56 6.47 1.09 
36 5 52 46 6 2, 403, 549 1.50 21 2.16 1,91 25 
32 4 101 86 15 2, 620, 868 1.22 15 9.85 3.28 57 
44 4 23 16 7 2,675, 663 1.64 15 85 0.60 2 
4¹ 8 221 195 26 2,965, 472 1,38 27 7. 45 6. 57 ~88 
47 4 156 143 13 3, 245, 610 1.45 12 4. 80 4. 40 40 
4a 4 4 32 2 3,631,924 1.21 11 84 . 88 ~ 06 
42 4 129 114 15 3, 546, 391 1. 18 HH 4 3.22 42 
61 9 242 209 33 3,774, 642 1,62 -24 6.41 5.54 87 
62 8 363 326 37 3, 493, 930 1.78 -22 10, 39 9.33 1.06 
56 5 135 124 11 3.146, 948 1.78 16 4.29 3.94 .35 
35 5 183 158 25 3, 016, 121 1.16 17 6. 07 5.24 83 
39 4 64 48 3, 102, 004 1,26 13 2. 06 1, 55 41 
45 6 120 106 14 3,224, 853 1.40 19 3.72 3.29 43 
55 6 223 205 18 3,459,879 1.59 17 6.45 5.93 +52 
48 4 72 59 13 3, 684, 836 1.30 11 1,95 1.60 35 


Sources: Bureau of Accounts and Statistics, Civil Aeronautics Board; Bureau of Aviation Safety, National Transportation Safety Board. 


TABLE 3.—AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS, FATALITIES, AND ACCIDENT AND FATALITY RATES, 
U.S, CERTIFICATED ROUTE AIR CARRIERS, SCHEDULED DOMESTIC PASSENGER SERVICES 


5-YEAR MOVING AVERAGE, CALENDAR YEARS 1949-66 


Aircraft accident rate per 


Passenger and crew fatality rate per 100,000 


Aircraft accident rate per 


TABLE 4.—AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT RATES, U.S. CERTIFICATED ROUTE AIR CARRIERS, 
SCHEDULED DOMESTIC PASSENGER SERVICES 


5-YEAR MOVING AVERAGE, CALENDAR YEARS 1949-66 


Aircraft accident rate per 


100,000 revenue aircraft- revenue aircraft-hours flown 100,000 revenue aircraft- 100,000 revenue aircraft 

Period hours flown Period hours flown’ departures performed 
Total Fatal Total Passengers Crew Total Fatal Total Fatal 

1.5 0.2 5.1 44 0.7 1.5 0.2 1.4 02 

1.6 — 3.8 3.2 6 L6 12 1.5 om 

1. 5 92 4.4 3.8 6 1.5 R 1.4 2 

1.4 2 4.0 3.5 8 1.4 E 1.4 2 

1.4 2 3.5 3.1 4 1.4 A 1.4 2 

1.4 2 3.5 3.1 4 1.4 2 1.4 2 

1.4 2 4.6 4.0 53 1.4 9 1.4 2 

1.4 2 5,2 47 6 L4 2 1.5 2 

1. 5 wv) 5.1 4.6 -6 1. 5 2 1.5 2 

1.5 a 6.2 5.5 a | L5 2 1.5 2 

1.5 +2 6.0 5.2 7 1. 5 2 1.4 2 

1.5 we 5.4 4.8 6 1.5 2 1.3 * 

14 * 4.5 4.0 5 1.4 az 1.3 ok 

1. 3 sy | 4.0 3.5 <$ 1. 3 of 1.2 1 

Source: Table 2. Sources: Bureau of Accounts and Statistics, Aeronautics Board; Bureau of Aviation 
Safety, National Transportation Safety Board. 


THERE IS AN URGENT NEED TO RE- 
STRICT THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
AUTOMOBILE MASTER KEYS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an urgent need to restrict the distribu- 
tion of automobile master keys to in- 
dividuals and organizations that have a 
legitimate use for them. This is a serious 
problem that deserves our immediate at- 
tention. 

Unfortunately, anyone can order 
through the mails sets of master keys 
for prices ranging from $3 to $20 that 
will open and start almost any General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler, or American 
Motors car. Auto thefts have been in- 
creasing annually in the United States at 
an alarming rate. During 1966 there were 
557,000 autos stolen—more than one 
per minute throughout the year. Since 
1961 the rate of auto thefts has increased 
by 71 percent and the year 1966 showed 


an increase of 1444 percent over the level 
of 1965. At this rate of increase by 1970 
we will have about 1 million autos stolen 
a year. 

On a national basis juvenile thieves 
account for more than 60 percent of car 
thefts, and in some areas they account 
for as high as 90 percent of the thefts. 
The indiscriminate sale of master keys 
through our mails allows these keys to 
fall into the hands of juvenile and pro- 
fessional thieves alike. This is a problem 
that cannot be solved by State and local 
governments because the master keys 
are sold through interstate commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing 
a bill to deal with this problem and re- 
quest that you use your good office to 
urge the chairman of the committee to 
hold hearings on this proposal and report 
the same so that the Members of Con- 
gress can consider adequate legislation 
to control the distribution of auto master 
keys. 


THE AUTO INSURANCE MESS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Roprvo] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Daily News has performed a dis- 
tinct public service for all those who are 
wondering about the state of the auto- 
mobile insurance industry. Articles such 
as the following are vital steps in the 
process of public understanding and edu- 
cation, for only when the public really 
knows what is happening to them will 
the Congress be moved to forthrightly 
enact funamental reforms to adequately 
protect the driving public: 

{From the Washington Daily News, Dec. 5, 
1967] 
THE AUTO INSURANCE Mess—30 MILLION 
Drivers Too “Risky” 
(By Tom Talburt) 

As many as 30 million licensed drivers in 
the U.S. are considered sub-standard risks 
under the guidelines followed by many auto 
insurance companies, 

This estimate is made by auto insurance 
executives themselves, some of whom pri- 
vately criticize what they feel are outmoded 
and prejudicial guidelines on drivers, 


Others defend restrictions set up against 
insuring certain drivers—saying they are 
based both on sound judgment and expe- 
rience, and pointing out that insurance com- 
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panies are private enterprises, in business to 
show profits. 

Among the 30 million—representing nearly 
a third of the nation’s 102 million licensed 
drivers—are people who never have had an 
accident. Still, many of them must pay higher 


auto insurance premiums for a variety of 


reasons. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Military personnel, as a group are treated 
as exceptional risks by 18 of 19 leading auto 
insurance companies checked by investigators 
for the House Judiciary Committee. 

Said Allstate Insurance Co.: 

“The obvious increased hazard presented 
by the single military risk is the very limited 
time provided him for use of his car. All of 
us remember the 800-mile round trip on a 
36-hour pass just to spend a few hours at 
home ... the frenzied dash to the destina- 
tion; then the long exhausting drive thru 
the night, with drooping eyelids and dulled 
reflexes, to make Monday morning reveille. 

“Too fast, too far, too little sleep—these 
are the hazards that concern underwriters.” 

Allstate noted, however, that it will accept 
at standard rates a serviceman applying for 
a policy who is a member of a family already 
insured by the company. 

Who else is considered risky? 

Members of the clergy and doctors, ac- 
cording to Continental-National of Chicago 
which makes this comment about ministers 
and doctors under a listing of “undesirable 
occupations”: 

“Their driving records are among the poor- 
est. Both appear to drive when preoccupied 
with problems. The clergyman may drive 
with the attitude that the Lord will provide. 
With doctors, there is the possibility of the 
use of the car in emergencies.” 


AS FOR ACTORS 


As for actors, musicians, entertainers and 
professional athletes: “May be target risks 
if income is high. Juries may award liberal 
settlements because the jury feels that ‘they 
can afford it.’” 

Other drivers marked as poor risks by some 
companies are those over age 65 and single 
drivers under 25. Continental Insurance Co.'s 
instructions to underwriters says: 

“If the husband is under 21 we should pro- 
ceed with caution. This is especially so if he 
is less than 20. Marriage by males of these 
ages is frequently an indication of emotional 
problems that produce a below-average risk.” 

The Hanover Insurance Group of New York 
includes on its list of 50 “occupations or 
exposures which should be avoided or se- 
lected with care”: barbers, bartenders, beauty 
shop operators, farm laborers, masseurs, 
waiters, wrestlers, domestics, and sheriffs or 
deputies who may use their cars in emer- 
gencles. 

Basically, today’s high-risk driver is any- 
one rejected by the major auto insurance 
companies. Their standards alone—not those 
of a motor vehicle department or state in- 
surance commission—determine the risk 
category of drivers. 

Only three states—New York, Massa- 
chusetts and North Carolina—make it man- 
datory that drivers carry liability insurance. 

But all states and the District of Colum- 
bia have financial responsibility laws or their 
equivalent requiring drivers to prove they 
can meet damage claims arising from acci- 
dents. Most comply with the law by pur- 
chasing liability insurance. 

NOT COVERED 


Of 94 million registered motor vehicles in 
the U.S., the insurance industry estimates 
9.4 million—or 10 per cent—are not covered 
by liability insurance, 

None of the insurance company “risk lists” 
obtained by the House Judiciary Committee 
and Senate Antitrust and Monopoly sub- 
committee mentions Negroes. Industry offi- 
cials say discrimination against Negroes is a 
thing of the past with most companies. 
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Some persons have trouble getting insur- 
ance, however, simply because they work in 
menial 3 

Others may be ruled out because they live 
in certain sections of a city. Virtually all in- 
surance companies use “zone systems” and 
costs of obtaining auto insurance vary from 
one zone to another. In cities, these zone 
rates often depend on incidence of crime, 
whether there is off-street parking, and other 
factors. 

BLACKOUT MAPS 

Some companies use “blackout maps“ 
which entire slum areas of cities are blocked 
off as too risky to provide auto insurance for 
their residents. One company’s instructions 
to agents lists as “unacceptable” for example, 
“residents of prohibited areas.” 

Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D., Wis.) says that 
in a case brought to his attention a driver 
demanded to know why his policy had been 
cancelled. The company told him his neigh- 
borhood was “going downhill.” 

And Rep. M. G. (Gene) Snyder (R., Ky.) 
said insurance company representatives have 
informed him they have to black out whole 
a@reas—all of Appalachia in his own state of 
Kentucky, for instance. They say, according 
to Mr. Snyder: “We don’t have the time to 
underwrite these people individually.” 

Sen. Philip A. Hart (D., Mich.), chairman 
of the Senate Antitrust subcommittee which 
has announced it will hold hearings on auto 
insurance next year, says: 

“Auto insurance, far from being a luxury, 
is regarded by most drivers as a n 
protection. But can we legitimately request 
that drivers carry insurance without taking 
some measures to see that it is available at 
something resembling reasonable cost?” 


CAN’T BE JUSTIFIED 


Some insurance companies acknowledged 
in statements of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee that they could not justify with pre- 
cise statistics their underwriting guidelines 
and rules. Continental Insurance Co. for ex- 
ample said: 

“We do not maintain statistical informa- 
tion based on occupation, marital status, etc. 
We cannot statistically support all of our 
underwriting judgments. (We cannot, in fact, 
statistically support our refusal to write in- 
surance for known dishonest and completely 
immoral persons.) 

On the other hand, Nationwide Insurance 
Co, of Columbus, O., submitted findings of a 
study it made of some 400,000 drivers in- 
volved in accidents over a one-year period to 
back up its underwriting principles. 

Among its significant findings: “Those 
drivers who live in slums or blighted neigh- 
borhoods had accidents at about twice the 
rate of the average drivers in the study. While 
those who resided in deteriorating neighbor- 
hoods produced an accident frequency 50 
per cent higher.” 


[From the Washington Dally News, Dec. 6, 
1967] 


THE AUTO INSURANCE MESS—FIRMS VIE FoR 
$9.6 BILLION Pre 


(By Tom Talburt) 


Nearly 900 companies that sell auto liability 
insurance compete fiercely for the $9.6 bil- 
lion now paid annually by U.S. drivers—but 
the competition is for “preferred risks.” 

What happens to the driver whose applica- 
tions for auto insurance are rejected by com- 
pany after company or the driver whose 
policy is cancelled? 

His insurance agent may be able to obtain 
& policy for him with a smaller company— 
possibly a subsidiary of a larger company— 
at a slightly higher cost. 

If these companies also turn him down he 
can get into what is known as the assigned- 
risk plan which has been set up by law in 
all states and the District of Columbia. It is 
a catch-all for the risks no company wants to 
underwrite. 
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Each company doing business in a state 
is required to accept its quota of assigned- 
risk drivers in proportion to the total volume 
of business it does in the state. As with 
regular auto insurance, rates must be ap- 
proved by the state. 


THE RISK POOLS 


Cost of insurance for drivers in these “risk 
Pools” runs from 25 per cent above standard 
rates to 200 per cent higher. This means a 
driver with a string of traffic convictions on 
his record who was paying, say, $150 annually 
at standard rates would pay $450. 

This reporter’s spot check of records of 20 
assigned-risk drivers—records pulled from an 
insurance company's file at random and in 
no way a statistically sound sampling— 
showed; 

Each of the drivers had from three to six 
moving traffic violations in the 18-month 
period before they applied for insurance in 
the risk pool. Twelve of the 20 had been in 
accidents during that period. 

Some states use a system whereby drivers 
in the pools pay standard insurance rates, 
others have a starting base which is 25 per 
cent higher. Then surcharges are tacked on 
for the prior driving convictions within a 
given period. 

For example, Maryland’s base rate in the 
pool is about 25 per cent higher than the 
average auto-insurance policy carried by a 
non-risk driver, A driver in the Maryland pool 
who has had five moving traffic violations in 
the previous three years in required to pay 
a 75 percent surcharge. If he has had two 
moving traffic convictions he pays an extra 
20 per cent surcharge. 

A person convicted of driving while drunk 
or failing to stop and report his involvement 
in an accident pays a 150 per cent surcharge, 

In Maryland 67,310 drivers are assigned to 
the risk pool as are 6968 drivers from the 
District of Columbia. In Maryland and most 
other states the drivers are assigned to the 
pool for three years. As a rule companies 
cannot cancel their policies during this pe- 
riod unless the driver’s license is revoked 
or he is convicted of a felony. 

VOLUNTARY MARKET 

At the end of three years many of the 
drivers try again on the “voluntary” market 
to get standard auto insurance. 

O. W. Hufft, manager of the Maryland- 
District of Columbia assigned-risk pool, says 
he has no statistics showing how many driv- 
ers manage to get out of the plan after three 
years. 

Insurance companies, in aggregate, main- 
tain they have paid $160 million more in 
claims than they have received in premiums 
for assigned-risk drivers since the first pool 
plan went into effect in 1938. This figure does 
not reflect any yleld on investments made 
by the companies with premiums received, 

Government Employes Insurance Oo. says, 
for example, that during the first six months 
of this year it paid out $1.40 in claims for 
every $1 received in premiums from drivers 
in assigned pools. 

“These plans are in existence because the 
companies realized there had to be an outlet 
for the stuff (high-risk drivers) they don't 
want to take,” said Mr. Hufft. 

HIGH-RISK COMPANIES 


Some drivers, possibly fearing the stigma 
of the state assigned-risk pools, turn instead 
to high-risk companies which usually will 
take them at costs ranging from two to six 
times the going market rates for auto insur- 
ance. 

Many of these companies cropped up in the 
early 1960's, apparently because of a growing 
demand for what they offer—expensive in- 
surance for the cast-off driver—and a climate 
of laxity in some state regulatory commis- 
sions. 

Since 1960, some 80 high-risk companies 
have gone broke leaving more than 300,000 
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policyholders and accident victims holding 
the bag in at least 35 states. Claimants are 
seeking $600 million out of collectible assets 
of $25 million from these companies, accord- 
ing to the Senate Anti-Trust sub-commit- 
tee. 

At present only three states—New York, 
New Jersey and Maryland—have set up guar- 
antee funds to compensate accident victims 
with claims against insolvent auto insurance 
companies. 

In earlier hearings on high-risk failures 
the Senate sub-committee found that fraud, 
incompetency and dubious vigilance by state 
regulators—rather than inadequate rates— 
were major causes for failures. 

Causes included: pirating of company 
funds (in one instance to help pay for a 
company Official’s yacht); underestimating or 
falsifying claims records (in another case 
10,000 accident claims marked “closed” that 
had never really been settled at all were 
found stuffed into cardboard boxes in a com- 
pany closet); and payment of large manage- 
ment fees for services never performed. 

In many states insurance companies know 
well ahead of time when state examiners will 
arrive to audit their books as required by 
law—in some cases because the checks are 
made at specific intervals and in others be- 
cause the companies are served notice of up- 
coming audits. 


CALLED UNSATISFACTORY 


Maryland Insurance Commissioner Newton 
Steers Jr., for one, feels this system is un- 
satisfactory. 

“A system of surprise should be instituted,” 
he says, but then adds: “It’s true that some 
state commissioners are not on the job 
enough, but generally it’s impossible for an 
insurance commissioner to prevent a com- 
pany from going bankrupt. 

“One day after an examination of a com- 
pany has been completed, a crooked presi- 
dent can run that same company into the 
ground,” 

Neither the insurance industry nor state 
regulatory officials favor Federal control. 
They say there is nothing to be gained by 
junking state regulatory systems and placing 
control in the hands of Federal bureaucrats. 

In at least 20 states, auto insurance rate 
changes are made without public hearings 
and in some of these states neither the pub- 
lic nor competing companies are told of a 
company’s request for higher rates until after 
the insurance commissioner has acted on it. 

In Ohio, State Sen. Anthony O. Calabrese 
of Cleveland said he will introduce a bill 
which would require insurance companies 
operating in Ohio to submit proposed rate in- 
creases to a five-member board for approval 
before the new rates go into effect. The board 
would hold a public hearing. 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Dec. 7, 1967] 


Tue Auro INSURANCE MEss—SAFEGUARDS FOR 
PoLICYHOLDERS 
(By Tom Talburt) 

Stung by charges they are discriminating 
against many drivers on a wholesale basis, 
some auto insurance companies are striving 
to repair their badly bent public image. 

The National Association of Independent 
Insurers, representing more than 350 com- 
panies, has just issued a “policy statement” 
pledging its members will give insurance ap- 
plicants individual consideration. 

Under this plan, these companies would 
not reject applicants solely on the basis of 
race, occupation, old age or previous rejec- 
tions or policy cancellations. 

But the association’s statement noted that 
an applicant’s occupation may have an im- 
portant bearing on driving hazards involved, 
and therefore may be a “proper factor” in 
evaluating insurance applications. 

The association also suggested establish- 
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ing a system that would provide auto insur- 
ance to all licensed drivers “provided there 
are adequate rates and a uniform all-out 
government effort thruout the country to 


_Temove unfit drivers from the road.” 


Spokesmen for another group of some 180 
companies said these companies would cancel 
policies, once they were in effect 60 days, for 
only two reasons: Nonpayment of premiums 
and suspension of drivers licenses or auto 
registrations. 

State legislatures and insurance commis- 
sions also are moving in some instances to 
protect policyholders from being informed 
abruptly by their companies that their in- 
surance is being terminated. 

Allstate Insurance Co. now provides a five- 
year non-cancellation guarantee in its poli- 
cies, a move the company claims is unique in 
the industry. While the Allstate policy as- 
sures renewal premium charges still can be 
raised if the policyholder is involved in an 
accident. 

State Farm has indicated it will follow 
Allstate's lead. Other companies have re- 
stricted their rights to cancel by issuing pol- 
icies which will not permit them to cut off 
a policyholder merely because he passes a 
certain age or moves to a less desirable part 
of town. 

Maryland this year started requiring by 
law that insurance companies furnish a re- 
port, upon request of the policyholder, show- 
ing the “real reason” for canceling. A copy 
must also be sent to the state insurance 
department. The law provides immunity to 
the companies so they cannot be sued for 
defamation. 

INVESTIGATIONS 


When the insurance department feels the 
“real reason” fails to justify the cancellation, 
it investigates further and tries to have the 
insurance reinstated. 

In the first two months after the law went 
into effect, the Maryland department re- 
ceived 225 “real reason” reports from insur- 
ance companies. In 36 cases, after discussions 
with the drivers involved and the compan- 
les, the insurance was reinstated. Of the 
remainder, 168 cancellations were considered 
justified by state officials. The other 21 were 
still awating action. 

In New York a joint legislative committee 
has started holding hearings on auto insurers’ 
underwriting practices and in at least eight 
other states hearings have been held or 
scheduled by state insurance commissioners. 

Insurance company executives say the 
public clamor over policy cancellations has 
made a mountain of a molehill. They are 
talking in terms of volume and a report 
issued by the House Judiciary Committee— 
based on data submitted by the insurance 
companies—explains: 

“The number of policies canceled (for 
reasons other than non-payment of pre- 
miums) to the number of policies oustand- 
ing, in any state and in the U.S. as a whole, 
is not very substantial. In most instances 
the proportion of cancellations and non-re- 
newals to total outstanding claims * * * 
will not insure, or will insure only at stepped- 
u . æ. . 

No statistics are available relating cancel- 
lations and non-renewal to claims submitted 
against companies because of accidents in- 
volving their policyholders. 

And tho there appears to be no way of 
estimating accurately how many policies are 
canceled for reasons other than non-pay- 
ment of premiums across the nation in a 
given period, studies in four states—Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Washington and California— 
showed annual cancellation rates of less than 
1 per cent of outstanding policies. 


POLICY CANCELLATIONS 


But if, as the insurance industry claims, 
there are some 90 million persons covered by 
auto liability insurance, even 1 per cent 
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would account for 900,000 being affected 
by policy cancellations in a one-year period. 

And the driver whose policy is cancelled 
often finds himself in a jam because many 
companies will not insure, or will insure only 
at stepped-up rates, a driver whose policy has 
been cancelled by another company. 

For many the next step is to apply for in- 
surance at much steeper rates in an assigned- 
risk pool operated under state aegis or to ap- 
ply to a company specializing in “high-risk” 
drivers. 

Most companies refuse to state their rea- 
sons for cancelling, saying that in many 
states the law does not protect them against 
defamation suits. 

Industry executives while conceding that 
some companies cancel policies merely be- 
cause a policyholder passes age 65 or because 
the policyholder was in an accident which 
resulted in a claim against the company, 
insist their business is to insure and they 
don’t want to cancel. 

They contend the issue has been distorted 
because some drivers have been canceled un- 
fairly—but more often because the industry’s 
flaws have become grist for ambitious politi- 
cians. 

“This industry has an absolute right to 
expect rates charged for insurance to reflect 
the risks taken on the driver,” says Norman 
L. Gidden, president of the Government Em- 
ployees Insurance Co., which collected auto 
premiums totaling more than $143 million 
last year. 

“This business is risk selection and the 
question we face is whether we can under- 
write drivers profitably at the rates we're 
permitted to charge.” 

SPOKESMAN’S REPORT 

Says John J. Nangle of the National As- 
sociation of Independent Insurers which 
represents more than half of the nation’s 
insurance firms handling auto insurance: 

“It's perfectly understandable that motor- 
ists who have poor driving records and show 
a disregard for law and rights of others have 
difficulty getting insurance. 

“Government at all levels should have the 
courage to take the unfit drivers and the ir- 
responsible off the roads. There are some in 
government who want the insurance business 
to be the policeman and then condemn us 
when we are.” 

Nangle and other insurance spokesmen 
know the tide of public sentiment is turning 
against them, however, and they sense the 
possibility of coming changes. Nangle says: 

“This business has changed and is chang- 
ing. It’s still private enterprise but auto 
insurance is a social problem today and the 
industry has to accept the commensurate 
risks.” 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Dec. 8, 1967] 
THE Auto INSURANCE Mess—WHERE Do WE 
Go From HERE? 
(By Tom Talburt) 

Auto insurers, facing both Federal investi- 
gations and a public that is howling over 
zooming auto insurance rates, are wonder- 
ing: Where do we go from here? 

The answers, by all estimates, will be years 
coming because the problems afflicting the 
industry are numerous and complicated. 

These points seem clear: 

Costs of auto insurance will continue to 
rise unless the mounting rate of auto acci- 
dents is stayed. There is no indication that 
will happen, 

Insurance companies, caught between de- 
mands for lower rates and rising accident 
claims, will continue to seek the “preferred 
driving risks” by weeding out and rejecting 
applicants for insurance who appear risky. 

The industry as a whole, despite its com- 
plaints that some states will not permit 
high-enough rates for auto insurance, does 
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not want to be placed under Federal regu- 
lation. 

Aside from the issue of Federal control, 
the most hotly debated proposal for change 
would revolutionize the present auto-insur- 
ance system. To recover from an 
accident today, a victim must be able to 
prove the other driver was at fault. 


TOUGH TO PROVE 


But because many accidents occur in a 
blurring crunch of metal and often involve 
tremendous emotional as well as physical 
shock for drivers involved, it is often virtu- 
ally impossible to prove who was at fault. 

The proposal, advanced by two law profes- 
sors, is called the Basic Protection Plan. It 
would do away with the “fault principle” in 
most auto accidents. 

Under this plan, the insurance company 
would pay off its own policyholder, regard- 
less Of who was to blame. The company rou- 
tinely would pay up to $10,000 for out-of- 
pocket losses—chiefly medical costs and wage 
losses. 

Backers of this plan, along with its 
sponsors, Robert E. Keeton of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Jeffrey O’Connell of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, contend it would cut the 
interminable haggling over claims and reduce 
‘the backlog of cases clogging court dockets 
in many cities. 

Opponents argue that, while it would 
reduce sharply the costs of litigation, there is 
no convincing evidence that it would lead to 
lower insurance rates. 

The Keeton-O’Connell non-fault plan 
would permit the accident victim to go to 
court only for losses in excess of $10,000. 


NON-FAULT CONCEPT 


The non-fault concept—which has been 
batted around for years but is emerging 
again because of the outcry for auto insur- 
ance reforms—is opposed by many trial 
lawyers, some of whom do a handsome busi- 
ness handling auto accident claims. 

And it is viewed dubiously by a large 
segment of the insurance industry altho the 


has recommended adoption of some reform 
“along the lines” of the Keeton-O’Connell 
plan. 

Insurance groups are studying the plan 
and at least three states—California, 
Michigan and New York—are doing the same. 
A bill embracing the plan passed the 
Massachusetts house, but was defeated in the 
state senate. 

To illustrate the seeming simplicity of the 
plan it has been compared to fire insurance. 
A homeowner buys this insurance and if his 
house catches fire the company compensates 
the victim. 

The Keeton-O’Connell plan is being chal- 
lenged by many including James S. Kemper, 
Jr., president of the Kemper Insurance 
group, who says: “Our attorneys are of the 
opinion ... that the Basic Protection Plan 
will be struck down as a violation of the due 
process and equal protection clauses of the 
Federal and State Constitutions.” 

Before Congress now is 4 bill sponsored by 
Sen. Thomas J. Dodd (D., Conn.) to set up a 
Federal agency which would pay claims 
against insurance companies that go broke. 
It would operate much the way the Govern- 
ment insures bank depositors through the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

The bill, on which hearings will be held 
next year, also would give the Federal agency 
power to inspect accounts of auto insurance 
firms—a power seen by many in the indus- 
try as an opening wedge to Federal control. 

Also being discussed is the possibility of 
applying the group insurance principle to 
auto insurance, Employes would be covered 
by group policies in the manner group health 
coverage is provided today. 
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ANOTHER PROPOSAL 


Edward Rust, president of State Farm 
Mutual Insurance Co., has proposed that 
claims normally paid now by insurance com- 
panies be reduced in the future by any sum 
paid for the same accident from other 
sources, His stated aim: to reduce insurance 
costs to permit lower premiums. 

Insurance companies themselves are tak- 
ing some steps to improve their services. 

Some companies, led by Allstate with its 
five-year mnon-cancellation-of-policy guar- 
antee, are restricting their rights to cancel 
in their policies. 

Most companies, for $3 to $5 a year extra 
on their premiums, are providing families 
protection against injuries caused by other 
motorists who have no insurance, (Forty-one 
states now require this be offered in all auto 
lability policies.) 

Some companies also offer good-driver in- 
centive plans by offering drivers who have 
had no accidents or moving traffic violations 
from 10 per cent to 25 per cent cuts on stand- 
ard premium rates. (But the rates go up if 
you have an accident.) 

Despite these efforts by auto insurance 
firms to step up services to the public—ef- 
forts which in some cases are comparatively 
isolated rather than industry-wide—insur- 
ance executives acknowledge that more and 
faster changes are needed. 

“Either we'll improve the system or we'll 
be forced to swallow some pretty radical re- 
forms in the long run,” said one. 


M. JEAN MONNET—A FRENCHMAN 
WITH VISION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
major element in our European policy 
we look forward to the expansion and 
further strengthening of the European 
Community. 

One of the great leaders of this move- 
ment since the days following the Second 
World War is Jean Monnet who recent- 
ly visited our shores to accept a justly 
deserved honor—the Family of Man 
Award. 

As a result of that visit he has left with 
us some wise counsel. Today’s Washing- 
ton Post on its editorial page salutes Mr. 
Monnet in an editorial entitled “Dealing 
With De Gaulle.” 

I insert the Washington Post editorial 
in the Recorp at this point: 

DEALING WTI DE GAULLE 

It has apparently occurred to some peo- 
ple, though not necessarily to anybody in a 
position to make the decision, that we ought 
not to bother replacing Ambassador Charles 
E. Bohlen, who has been moved from Paris 
to a top job in the State Department. The 
idea is that this would teach President de 
Gaulle not to be so disagreeable to us. It 
would do nothing of the sort, and to believe 
otherwise to misunderstand grossly what is 
important about this country's relations with 
France, and what is not. 

We have just had a timely reminder of 
what is important, in the quiet visit to this 
city last week of a distinguished Frenchman, 
a man of good heart, great intellect and soar- 
ing vision who has devoted a lifetime to creat- 
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ing something excitingly new for the future 
while General de Gaulle, for all his historic 
and uncalculable service to his country has 
been building his monument on the precepts 
of the past. Mr. Jean Monnet may not be a 
towering figure on the contemporary French 
scene. But he has been a powerful force on 
the European scene, and he talks sense about 
the world, and France and the long-term 
future of France and Franco-American 
relationships. He is a reminder, in sort, of 
the fundamental community of interest be- 
tween our two nations, of shared values, of 
cultural interests in common, of past collab- 
orations and of the certain prospect that 
there will be collaboration again. 

It is easy to focus on the irritations of the 
moment, on the posturings of history of an 
aging statesman, on the bitter, personal hos- 
tility of a head of state. But our friendship 
is with France, and it is to the Government 
of France that our Ambassador is accredited. 
To leave that post vacant would only invite 
the recall of France's Ambassador here, and 
a loss of contact between two countries 
which need to understand each other all 
the better in a time of trial. The Administra- 
tion ought to look hard for a successor as 
able as Mr. Bohlen, and never mind the cold 
shoulder from President de Gaulle. While 
there are Frenchmen like Jean Monnet, and 
‘when there is a whole new generation of 
future French leaders waiting in the wings, 
it is no time for petty pique or slamming 
doors. 


SIXTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY DIN- 
NER OF MIDWEST BOARD AND 
LABOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on December 6, 1967, the Midwest Board 
and Labor Committee of the American 
Medical Center at Denver held their 63d 
anniversary dinner in the grand ball- 
room of the Sherman House, Chicago, 
IIl. It was a tribute to the memory of 
Michael J. Fomusa and Stephen M. 
Bailey, two well known Chicagoans who 
were stalwarts in the ranks of labor, 
both dedicated to the fight against can- 
cer and who died of the very disease they 
worked so hard to banish. 

Mr. Donald Peters, president of the 
Warehouse & Mail Order Employees 
Union, Local 743, Chicago, addressed the 
throng at the dinner eulogizing Mike 
Fomusa and Steve Bailey. 

I include in my remarks at this point 
the speech made by Mr. Peters: 


SPEECH BY DONALD PETERS 


All of us miss Steve Bailey and Mike 
Fomusa. 

We know how much they loved to 
Work. . . for others. 

Now, all of you who have done so much 
for so many, are showing your affection for 
two men whose compassion for people knew 
mo boundaries of race, creed or national 
origin 

Yes, they had love that overflowec ... 
as far as their influence could reach . . and 
beyond. 

Steve Balley and Mike Fomusa never knew 
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how to say “No” to any cause that would lift 
the burden of illness or poverty, prejudice 
or aggression from one troubled child or a 
new nation struggling for the right to exist. 

Both were men without a trace of mal- 
ice... 

Steve Bailey ... good humored, hard 
working, a showman whose delight was in 
making everyone around him share the joy 
of living and giving. 

He was a man of magic who could change 
the color of the Chicago River to bright green 
in honor of Saint Patrick, and who could 
lend his good mame and boundless energy 
to raise thousands of dollars for the labor 
movement of Israel. 

Steve Bailey was of another genera- 
tion ... yet forever young. . . in ideas... 
in action and in hopes. 

He was blessed with a devoted wife... 
his Margie worked at his side... quietly 
encouraging him in his dreams for others. 

Steve Bailey planned well . . trained and 
developed new, young leaders to take up the 
reins ... always generous in sharing his 
knowledge and experience... gentle in 
guiding the youngest apprentice to give of 
his best to his trade . . to his Union and 
to his community. 

That is why we have men like Steve Lamb 
and his associates . . keeping alive the tra- 
dition of service for people created by Steve 
Bailey. 

I was closer to Mike Fomusa. 

We came into the labor movement to- 
gether ... just thirty years ago. 

We both helped establish our unions... 
saw them grow. We went into military serv- 
ice at the same time and came back to help 
build our organizations. 

We communicated almost daily to share 
ideas, to discuss probleme 

The relationship was close 
and warm. 

Mike was always creative in his ideas 
with interests as broad as our society and 
culture, 

Mike relaxed from the tensions of his work 
with music ...and always sharing, he 
brought concerts into his Union Hall. 

No matter what the occasion, Mike would 
inevitably bring the talk around to some 
idea he had for his Union, for a cause he 
loved because it helped people. 

Who else but Mike would put his skill and 
energy on the line to help oppressed migrant 
mushroom pickers to see the light . . . even 
if the law barred them from membership in 
his Union? 

That was Mike .. . restless, intense, in- 
volved with people who sometimes had no 
other spokesman. 

The well being of others was always a deep 
concern to Mike Fomusa. 

Even as his final illness struck him, Mike 
was hopefully looking forward to the crea- 
tion of a health center to serve the members 
of Local 738 and their families. 

We, too, know of his devotion to his wife, 
Virginia and his family. 

There are so many memories we all have 
of Steve Bailey and Mike Fomusa. 

They have left us a proud legacy. 

We here this evening and the thousands 
of others who were blessed by their presence 
among us are committed to the causes they 


personal 


supported so ardently. 
The American Medical Center at Den- 
ver .. its patients ...staff...are the 


beneficiaries of what we do here. 

Let us resolve that we will keep alive the 
spirit which motivates people to help the 
Center and all the other causes which men 
like Steve Bailey and Mike Fomusa made 
their own. 


ory .. . we accept the challenge... as 
they would. . . without reservation and 
with hope and love for all of God's children. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE AND THE 
FIGHT AGAINST ORGANIZED 
CRIME 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. REES] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, every law- 
abiding citizen should be greatly heart- 
ened by the effectiveness of the cam- 
paign being waged against organized 
crime by the Department of Justice. 

As Deputy Attorney General Warren 
Christopher pointed out in a recent 
speech at Town Hall of California, the 
number of racketeers indicted in cases 
handled by the Department’s Organized 
Crime Section rose from 19 in 1960 to 
1,198 last year. 

Even greater achievements are ex- 
pected from the Department’s new Strike 
Force program recently disclosed by At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark. Results 
of the initial project are so promising 
that Strike Forces are planned for a 
number of major cities. 

The administration also has proposed 
the Safe Streets and Crime Control Act, 
which would greatly help to reduce all 
types of crime by giving badly needed 
financial assistance to police depart- 
ments in every part of the country. This 
most important measure has been before 
Congress for 10 months, and I hope it is 
approved soon for the need is great. 

Warren Christopher’s speech gave a 
valuable insight into the accomplish- 
ments and problems in the crime fight- 
ing field. Under unanimous consent I 
place it in the Record as part of my 
remarks: 

There are 24 Cosa Nostra groups operating 
in the United States. Although each is called 
a family, its common bond is crime. Its fam- 
ily tree is an organization chart bearing the 
legends gambling, narcotics, prostitution, 
extortion, and armed robbery. 

On the first Friday in February, 1965, four 
members of one of these Cosa Nostra fam- 
ilies met in a hotel in a city in Northeastern 
United States. Their purpose was to plan a 
jewel theft and the robbery of a bank mes- 
senger. The conspiracy was formed in the 
Northeastern city and the principal actors 
were from that area. 

But the targets of the conspiracy—a 
wealthy lady and a bank messenger—were 
located 3,000 miles away at a hotel in Beverly 
Hills, California. The conspiracy was formed 
but fortunately it was never carried out. Last 
week, a Federal court jury convicted all five 
men charged with this conspiracy. 

This case is but one of many which il- 
lustrate the national scope of organized 
crime. It underscores the interdependence 
between law enforcement in Los Angeles and 
law enforcement throughout the United 
States. It demonstrates that the threat of 
organized crime demands the greatest coop- 
eration and coordination among law enforce- 
ment agencies from all levels of government, 

Crime has many faces in our complex so- 
ciety. But there are three aspects of the 
crime problem which today are the major 
source of concern. They are (1) organized 
crime, (2) what has become known as crime 
in the streets—assaults, robbery and similar 
crimes of violence, and (3) civil disorders. 
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In discussing these three broad areas of the 
crime problem, I will briefly outline what 
the Federal Government is doing to control 
them. 

Before doing so, let me stop to put my 
remarks in context by stressing that crime 
control is not a task solely for law enforce- 
ment, and that law enforcement is not pri- 
marily a task for the Federal Government. 

We must face that fact that crime cannot 
be controlled without the best efforts of all: 
schools, churches, community organizations, 
individuals, social agencies and businesses. 
Business and industry can play a particu- 
larly significant role. They have the finan- 
cial and technical resources, and the influ- 
ence in their communities, to bring dramatic 
successes, 

As far as law enforcement is concerned, 
the challenge of crime must, under our Con- 
stitutional system, be met largely at the 
local level. The Federalist papers and the 
constitutional debates show the care which 
our founding fathers took to assure that law 
enforcement would be primarily a local 
responsibility. 

The reasons for this are stronger today 
than they were when our country began. 
Prudent exercise of the police power re- 
quires quick flexibility and sensi- 
tivity to changing local problems and needs. 
The local police know their streets and side- 
walks, and they know where danger and dis- 
aster lurk. If final authority and responsi- 
bility were located in a distant city, the re- 
sult would be rigidity which fails to meet 
the needs of the community, and delay when 
quick action is required, 

Our practice conforms to this principle of 
primary local responsibility. Ninety-four 
per cent of the nation’s law enforcement 
Officers are state or local. Over 83 per cent 
are local. There are more local policemen in 
Los Angeles County than there are FBI agents 
for the entire country. There are nearly seven 
times as many deputy sheriffs for Los An- 
geles as there are Deputy U.S. Marshals for 
the nation. 

In time of trouble, this division of respon- 
sibility can be a frustration. When help is 
needed, there seems to be an instinct, in- 
deed a compulsion, to look toward Washing- 
ton. This was brought home to me rather 
vividly in a recent pre-dawn telephone call 
to my home from a man in South Carolina. 
He reported that someone had come into his 
restaurant and called him a dirty name. He 
urged that the FBI be sent in immediately. 

While law and order is and must remain 
basically a local responsibility, the Federal 
Government has made and must continue to 
make an important contribution. Never be- 
fore has the crime problem had a higher 
priority in the Federal Government than it 
does today. And in no respect is the Federal 
role clearer than the fight against organized 
crime. 

Many people regard organized crime as a 
colorful invention of comic strips and night 
time television. It is indeed hard to believe 
that it exists. Yet, not only does it exist, but 
it stands as one of the most corrosive in- 
fluences in American life. 

A survey made by President Johnson's 
Crime Commission showed that 19 major 
cities acknowledged that they had organized 
crime. Four of the five largest cities in our 
nation reported the presence of organized 
crime. 

Organized crime is neither monolithic nor 
simple in structure. However, the best known 
force in organized crime is the intricate 
conspiracy called La Cosa Nostra, or the 
“syndicate,” as it is sometimes called, It 
operates through 24 sub-units called 


“families,” whose membership ranges from 
100 to upwards of 700. About a dozen of the 
most influential family heads constitute a 
national ruling group for the syndicate. 
Organized crime feeds on gambling, loan 
sharking, narcotics and other vice operations. 
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But it has also penetrated numerous legiti- 
mate businesses. Once penetrated, they serve 
as a front for illegal operations and provide 
monopoly profits after competitors have been 
eliminated by strong-arm methods. In addi- 
tion, organized crime frequently preys on 
labor unions. 

There is no way to gage the revenues of 
organized crime with any precision, Esti- 
mates of its gross take from gambling oper- 
ations range up to $50 billion annually. 
Profits from wagering on horse races, lot- 
teries, and sporting events alone are thought 
to be in the $6 to $7 billion range. 

But the evil of organized crime is by no 
means limited to the dollars it exacts from 
Americans. The anti-social spillover is wide- 
spread. Because organized crime is a big busi- 
ness dealing with thousands of people, it 
cannot be concealed and cannot succeed 
without protection. To flourish, it must cor- 
rupt public officials as it corrupts private 
citizens, 

The need for direct Federal participation 
in the fight against organized crime is plain. 
Any single operation is likely to range 
through several police jurisdictions, often 
across many state lines. The syndicate is a 
highly disciplined national organization, and 
we must combat it with national as well as 
local resources. 

The Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section of the Department of Justice now has 
more lawyers than ever before working ex- 
clusively on organized crime. We are concen- 
trating more funds on this activity than ever 
before. At the present time, nearly two dozen 
Federal grand juries are probing organized 
crime in various cities. 

One of the most important functions of 
the Organized Crime Section and the FBI is 
to furnish classified intelligence and other 
information to local police agencies. The Los 
Angeles Police Department and the Los An- 
geles County Sheriffs’ Office are among the 
finest and most professional law enforcement 

in the nation. Chief Tom Reddin 
and Sheriff Pete Pitchess have an enviable 
and merited reputation for excellence. The 
Federal agencies involved in the fight against 
organized crime are working in close and 
effective cooperation with your local agencies. 
In addition, we are cooperating fully with the 
organized crime unit which has been estab- 
lished by Attorney General Lynch. 

Within the last few days, the Attorney Gen- 
eral has revealed that a new technique, the 
Strike Force concept, has been tested and 
found highly effective in organized crime 
matters. These Strike Forces are composed 
of Attorneys from the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section and selected investi- 
gators from other Federal agencies. Working 
in close coordination with state and local 
law enforcement agencies, these strike forces 
develop data regarding the capabilities, the 
intentions, and most important, the vulner- 
abilities of organized crime groups. 

The Strike Force which tested the concept 
developed the information for the prosecu- 
tion to which I referred to at the beginning 
of my remarks. Other Strike Forces are now 
being planned for centers of organized crime 
activities. 

We are getting a good return on these in- 
vestments in law enforcement. The number 
of racketeers indicted in criminal cases han- 
dled by the Organized Crime and Racketeer- 
ing Section increased sharply from 19 in 1960 
to 1,198 last year. Between 1964 and 1967, 
convictions of organized crime and gambling 
figures resulting from FBI investigations 
alone have risen 300 per cent. Within the last 


12 months, there have been 66 indictments - 


and convictions of known numbers of Cosa 
Nostra. It is our purpose to continue and 
accelerate this attack on organized crime. 

The second aspect of crime which is caus- 
ing great anxiety among Americans is what 
is loosely termed, crime in the streets. The 
widespread occurrence in our cities of these 
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crimes of violence has created an atmosphere 
of fear throughout our nation, These crimes 
represent the most dangerous forms of law- 
lessness and they will be the most difficult to 
bring to bock. 

By and large assault, purse-snatching, rob- 
bery, and similar crimes of violence are pre- 
dominantly local in nature, They are com- 
mitted by local people. To the extent that 
there is planning or preparation, it is locally 
done. For control of this kind of crime, we 
depend primarily on local police. 

By any reasonable standard, the resources 
now committed to supporting the police are 
grossly inadequate. This nation spends eight 
times as much for liquor and tobacco as it 
spends for police protection. 

This disparity is sharply reflected where 
it counts the most—in salaries. A few weeks 
ago, the Federal Government estimated that 
it costs $9,000 per year for a family of four 
to maintain a moderate standard of living. 
Yet the median salary for a policeman is only 
$5,300 per year. 

The President believes that the best way 
to attack crime in the streets is not by the 
establishment of a massive, centrally con- 
trolled Federal police, but rather to improve 
and build excellence in our local police agen- 
cies. The Government's efforts have been in 
this direction. The first major Federal pro- 
gram was the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1965. Two years old last September, it 
has already provided valuable aid through 
more than 266 grants for research, training, 
and demonstration programs. 

A substantially larger program, the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act, is now pend- 
ing in Congress. This bill is the direct product 
of the most comprehensive study of crime in 
our history. This was the study made by the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice, which 
was completed earlier this year and which 
had three distinguished Californians among 
its members—Attorney General Lynch, Chief 
of Police Cahill of San Francisco and pub- 
lisher Otis Chandler of Los Angeles. Under 
this pioneering Dili, direct grants of Federal 
funds would be made available to local and 
state agencies involved in the law enforce- 
ment process. 

This Federal support would help hard 
pressed police agencies which have already 
stretched local tax resources to the limit. 

It would help the police hire the best inen, 
provide the best training, and pay decent 
salaries 


It would help to provide the patrol cars, 
radios, alarm boxes, and other modern equip- 
ment. 

It would help build new crime laboratories, 

And, it would help modernize the entire 
system of criminal justice from courts to 
correctional institutions. 

As presented to Congress by President 
Johnson last February, the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act has the potential of 
tripling the growth rate of expenditures for 
crime control. We are bending every effort 
to obtain passage of this Act yet this ses- 
sion. It is vitally important that we do so. 

The third face of crime is civil disorder. 
Last summer rioting in the cities was both 
pervasive and massive. It caused 85 deaths, 
injury to more than 3,200 persons, and the 
arrest of 16,000. 

The destruction of property in last sum- 
mer’s riots exceeded a hundred million dol- 
lars, but the social cost was far greater. The 
legacy of hate and bitterness and fear which 
follows in the wake of the violence cannot 
be measured in dollars but it represents a 
severe impediment, sometimes a fatal ob- 
struction, to progress in education, employ- 
ment, in housing, and the other areas where 
remedial action is necessary. 

The President's National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders will soon have a 
statement on the underlying causes of riots 
in our cities. Their recommendations will 
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merit our most serious study. In the mean- 
time, however, we must seek short-run solu- 
tions for otherwise we may forfeit our oppor- 
tunity to probe the deeper causes and achieve 
long-term reforms. 

From the bitter experience of the recent 
‘summers, a great deal has been learned about 
riot control by the Federal Government and 
by the cities. We have learned that there are 
a number of steps which, if taken, will en- 
hance a city’s ability to break the ‘cycle of 
violence involved ina riot. 

First, a city should build excellence im its 
Police force, with a financial commitment re- 
flecting the true importance of law enforce- 
ment to the community. 

Second, there must be a renewed effort to 
improve communications and understanding 
between the disadvantaged community and 
the police. 

Third, we must devise new means to dispel 
and counteract the rumors which, in almost 
every instance, fan the flames of disorder. 

And fourth, there must be intensive ad- 
vance preparations for dealing with riots, 
including preparations in the field of in- 
telligence, emergency orders, command and 
coordination of the law enforcement agen- 
cies involved, and the tactics and strategy 
to be employed. 

This winter the Department of Justice 
will devote major energy and resources to 
disseminating the lessons which have been 
learned concerning riot control. Recogniz- 
ing that the primary responsibility must 
remain with the cities, the Department will 
hold a series of training sessions for top 
law enforcement officers and municipal of- 
ficers from more than fifty major cities. The 
purpose of these meetings will be to share 
the latest information tactics and 
strategy to be used in the control of riots. 

Rioting in the center city is not the only 
type of civil disorder which is causing deep 
concern. Today our national landscape is 

d by lawlessness masquerading as 
dissent or protest. New scars from this vio- 
lence appear almost every day and in wide- 
ly separated parts of our country. 

This is a time to remember that under 
our Constitution, the rights of free ex- 
pression and peaceful assembly are inter- 
locked with the maintenance of law and or- 
der. One set of principles is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the other. The survival of our 
form of government depends upon the main- 
tenance of both. 

The right of free expression or dissent is 
not merely an academic virtue or emotional 
luxury. At its birth no philosophy or con- 
cept has ever commanded the support of a 
majority of citizens. Every new idea begins 
as a minority view. As Justice Brandeis said, 
“the best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the com- 
petition of the market place”. No single cir- 
cumstance has had more to do with our 
progress as a nation than the maintenance 
of a free market for new ideas. 

The right of dissent is important not only 
because it provides a hospitable climate for 
new ideas but because open and rational 
debate exposes the bankruptcy of extremist 
views. The American people have a very 
satisfying capacity to recognize exhibition- 
ists who seek to attract attention to them- 
selves not by the merit of their ideas but 
by the crudeness of their speech, the vul- 
garity of their conduct, and the ‘hostility of 
their threats, 

Let no one suppose that the right of 
dissent, however valuable, carries with it a 
license for lawlessness. Disorder disgraces 
dissent. Violence turns protest ‘first to trav- 
esty then to tragedy. 

The rights of free and peace- 
ful assembly, the right to speak and the 
right to hear, apply to those who favor our 
course in Vietnam equally with those who 
are opposed to it, Those who would design 
disorder to silence their opponents, those 
who would excuse violence as protest, have 
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turned their back on the Constitution. They 
have forgotten the essential truth that in 
our society when anyone is deprived of his 
rights, everyone loses exactly that much of 
his freedom. 

In these times, to preserve freedom and 
to maintain order is a tall task indeed. 
We pledge ourselves to the achievement of 
the dual goal represented by the concept 
of ordered liberty. 


GENERAL CHAPMAN, USMC: AN 
ILLUSTRIOUS CAREER 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Sixes] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, as a Florid- 
ian and member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to note the President’s recent nomi- 
nation of Lt. Gen. Leonard F. Chapman, 
Jr., USMC to become Commandant of 
the U.S. Marine Corps on January 1, 
1968. General Chapman is a native of 
Key West, Fla., and graduate of the 
University of Florida. 

General Chapman has had an illus- 
trious career. 

As commanding officer of the marine 
detachment aboard the U.S.S. Astoria 
following the outbreak of World War II, 
then Captain Chapman took part in the 
early Pacific naval raids culminating in 
the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway 
and earned the Navy Commendation 
Ribbon with Combat “V.” 

In June of 1944, as a lieutenant colonel, 
he earned the Legion of Merit with Com- 
bat “V” for meritorious service with the 
lith Marine Regiment of the Ist Marine 
Division in the Pacific area and there- 
after the Bronze Star Medal with Com- 
bat “V” while serving as an artillery bat- 
talion commander on Okinawa in 1945. 

During post World War II assign- 
ments, he served with the Fleet Marine 
Force Pacific and thereafter at Quan- 
tico, Va. In 1953, as regimental com- 
mander of the 12th Marines, 3d Marine 
Division, he sailed for Japan and the 
following year became commanding offi- 
cer of the Marine Barracks at Yokosuka, 
Japan. He also served as the command- 
ing officer of the Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D.C., and director of the 
Marine Corps Institute from 1956 to 
1958. 

Upon his promotion to brigadier gen- 
eral in 1958 he was assigned as com- 
manding general, Force Troops, Fleet 
Marine Force, Atlantic. Thereafter in 
1961, as a major general, he was desig- 
nated as the assistant chief of staff, 
G4 at Headquarters, Marine Corps. He 
was awarded his second Legion of Merit 
for service in this capacity. 

On January 1, 1964, General Chap- 
man was named chief of staff, Head- 
quarters Marine Corps with the rank of 
lieutenant general and was later 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
for this service. On July 1, 1967, he be- 
came assistant commandant of the 
Marine Corps. 
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General Chapman and his wife, the 
former Emily Ford of Birmingham, Ala., 
have two sons, both Marine Corps offi- 
cers who have served in combat with 
Marine forces in Vietnam, 

The State of Florida, and indeed the 
entire United States should be proud of 
the President’s nomination and the con- 
fidence he has placed in General 
Chapman. 


AFL-CIO GIVES UNEQUIVOCAL SUP- 
PORT TO JOHNSON’S VIETNAM 
POLICIES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. PATTEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the largest 
labor organization in the United States 
has given President Johnson its “un- 
equivocal support” on his policies in 
Vietnam. 

This is a strong voice from a very 
strong group of men who represent mil- 
lions of employees throughout this 
country. 

This is an important endorsement, not 
because it is a labor organization, but be- 
cause the endorsement must reflect the 
views of the rank and file of trades and 
crafts and industries throughout our 
country. 

The workingman in America fully un- 
derstands the meaning of a Communist 
takeover, whether it is in Southeast 
Asia or in Europe or in South America. 
And the AFL-CIO through its interna- 
tional efforts has been a bulwark in the 
international free trade union move- 
ment. 

President Johnson’s policies in Viet- 
nam carry on the policies of two Presi- 
dents—Kennedy and Eisenhower. Eisen- 
hower made the original commitment to 
Southeast Asia with SEATO in 1954. 
President Kennedy recognized the threat 
not only to Vietnam, but to Laos and 
Cambodia. And President Johnson real- 
ized that without a direct American in- 
volvement, there might not be a free 
Southeast Asia in a few years. 

So, the United States is standing up 
to what it and many others believe is 
Communist aggression, Communist sub- 
version and Communist takeover. 

I am proud that the AFL-CIO had the 
wisdom and strength to back the Presi- 
dent all the way on Vietnam. 


SOONERS WELCOME TENNESSEE 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
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December 7 one of our genial colleagues 
from Tennessee, the Honorable Ray 
BLANTON, put on the mystic mantle of a 
pigskin prophet and predicted in bold 
and colorful prose an incredible event— 
the defeat of the University of Okla- 
homa’s great Sooners in the Orange Bowl 
on New Year’s Day. 

The same distinguished gentleman ex- 
pressed his sympathy for the Oklahoma 
delegation in Congress because of the 
predicted Orange Bowl result, and with 
tongue in cheek proceeded to recommend 
that the Sooners be decorated for brav- 
ery for daring to meet the Tennessee 
Volunteers in a football contest. In fact, 
he said he was sending our team copies 
of the book, “Profiles in Courage,” in rec- 
ognition of their football bravery. 

Mr. Speaker, every Oklahoman now 
has an added reason to look forward to 
the Orange Bowl classic, and the mo- 
ment of truth which follows. 

With characteristic Tennessee mod- 
esty, Congressman BLANTON has claimed 
that the Volunteers are “the No. 1 foot- 
ball team in the Nation,” and appears to 
N that makes their victory a sure 

g. 

The Sooner team has been dealing with 
this brand of blissful overconfidence all 
season, and likes nothing better than 
moving up the ladder of national rank- 
ings over the battered remains of over- 
confident opponents. 

The Orange Bowl, which in fact pro- 
vides a battle between the two college 
teams generally ranked as No. 2—Ten- 
nessee—and No. 3—Oklahoma—is almost 
certain to provide the best college foot- 
ball game on your television screen Jan- 
uary 1. 

Oklahomans are looking forward to the 
battle, and thousands of them will be in 
the Orange Bowl for the moment of 
truth. 

If the Volunteers should perform the 
unbelievable feat of winning, we in the 
Oklahoma delegation are prepared to 
serve our Tennessee colleagues a quail 
dinner when we return to Washington. 

We hope our Tennessee colleagues are 
prepared to extend a similar invitation, 
in the more likely event that the Sooners 
are the winners. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
WATKINS), for 15 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FricHan, for 30 minutes, on De- 
cember 13, 1967; to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 
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Mr. DULSKI. 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. ROTH. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 

Mr. Manon to revise and extend his 
remarks and include tabulations on the 
supplemental appropriation bill. 

Mrs. BOLTON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Watkins) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BROCK. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MONTGOMERY) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. Nrx. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. Macponatp of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Howarp. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1843. An act to establish rights for in- 
dividuals in their relations with Indian 
tribes; to direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to recommend to the Congress a model code 
governing the administration of justice by 
courts of Indian offenses on Indian reserva- 
tions; to protect the constitutional rights of 
certain individuals; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1592. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Rene Jose Triay; 

H.R. 1670. An act for the relief of Dr. 
George H. Elder; 

H.R. 1894. An act for the relief of Our Lady 
of Pillar Church in Santa Ana, Calif.; 

H.R. 2138. An act to amend section 319 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to per- 
mit naturalization for certain employees of 
U.S. nonprofit organizations engaged in dis- 
seminating information which significantly 
promotes U.S. interest, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 2152. An act to amend the act incor- 
porating the Disabled American Veterans so 
as to provide for an annual audit of their 
accounts; 

H.R. 3032. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Karen Wood Davila; 

H.R. 3516. An act for the relief of Andres 
Mauricio Candela, M.D.; 

H.R. 3525. An act for the relief of Isreal 


Mizrahy, M.D.; 

H.R. 3528. An act for the relief of Isaac 
Chervony, M.; 

H.R. 3866. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Eduardo Enrique Ramos; 

H.R. 3889. An act for the relief of the 
Standard Meat Co.;: 

H.R, 4974. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Manuel A. Turbat; 

H.R. 5186. An act for the relief of Dr. 


Armando Cobelo; 

H.R. 5187. An act for the 
Hector Alfreda E. Planas-Pina; 

H.R. 5853. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond E. Grail; 

H.R. 6088. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Manuel Jose Coto; 


relief of Dr. 
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H.R.6096. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Inge Hemmersbach Hilton; 

H.R. 6670. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Virgilio A. Ganganelli Valle; 

H.R. 6766. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Gustavo Fors Docal; 

H.R. 7890. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose- 
fina Quintos Marcelo; 

H.R. 7896. An act for the relief of Dr. José 
A. Rico Fernandez; 

H.R. 7898. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Nemesio Vazquez Fernandez; 

H. R. 7977. An act to adjust certain postage 
rates, to adjust the rates of basic compen- 
sation for certain officers and employees in 
the Federal Government, and to regulate the 
mailing of pandering advertisements, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8256. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Hermes Q. Cuervo; 

H.R. 8258. An act for the relief of Jorge 
Gabriel Lazcano, M.D.; 

H.R. 8376. An act to provide that the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York shall be held at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and Mineola, N..; 

H. R. 8738. An act for the relief of Guil- 
lermo Ramon Palacio Sela; 

H.R. 8407. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Raquel Maria Cruz-Flores; 

H.R. 9081. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Josefina Esther Kouri-Barreto de Pelleya; 

H.R. 9574. An act for the relief of Joseph 
J. Wojcik; 

H.R. 10449, An act for the relief of Camille 
Anita Dobson; 

H.R. 11395. An act to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1965 authoriz- 
ing the prosecution of a transit development 
program for the National Capital region and 
to further the objectives of the Act of July 
14, 1960; 

H.R. 11565. An act to amend section 358 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, to authorize the transfer of 
peanut acreage allotments; 

H.R. 12144. An act to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Meat Inspection Act, to provide 
for cooperation with appropriate State 
agencies with respect to State meat inspec- 
tion programs, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12912. An act to give the consent of 
Congress to the State of Ohio to become a 
party to the agreement relating to bus taxa- 
tion proration and reciprocity as set forth 
in title II of the act of April 14, 1965 (79 
Stat. 60) and consented to by Congress in 
that Act and in the acts of November 1, 1965 
(79 Stat. 1157), and November 2, 1966 (80 
Stat. 1156). 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2388. An act to provide an improved 
Economic Opportunity Act, to authorize 
funds for the continued operation of eco- 
nomic opportunity programs, and for other 
purposes, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on December 11, 1967, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 6111. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Judicial Center, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12121. An act to amend the act of 
September 19, 1964 (78 Stat. 983), establish- 
ing the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, December 13, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 150. A bill to provide 
for the designation of certain Veterans’ Ad- 
minstration facilities; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1031). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 4892. A bill to provide 
for the conveyance of certain real property 
of the United States to the city of Leaven- 
worth, Kans.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1032). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, H.R. 8364. A bill to amend 
the joint resolution of March 24, 1937, to 
provide for the termination of the interest 
of the United States in certain real property 
in Allen Park, Mich.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1033). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, H.R. 10277. A bill authoriz- 
ing the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
convey certain property to the State of Mis- 
sissippi (Rept. No. 1034). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 5789. A bill, to authorize the dis- 
posal of platinum from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile (Rept. 
No. 1035). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R, 5785. A bill to authorize the dis- 
posal of magnesium from the national stock- 
pile (Rept. No. 1036). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr, MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 14397. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1037). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr, TUCK: Committee of conference. S. 
2171. An act to amend the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1950 so as to accord with 
certain decisions of the courts (Rept. No. 
1038). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 12555. A bill to amend 
title 38 of the United States Code to liberalize 
the provisions relating to payment of pen- 
sion, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1039). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 14397. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 14398. A bill to amend the Internal 
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Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax for a portion of amounts 
paid for certain educational expenses in- 
curred at an institution of higher learning or 
vocational training; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H. R. 14399, A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to authorize, in the 
national interest, restrictions on travel by na- 
tionals of the United States in certain desig- 
nated areas of the world; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado (for him- 
self, Mr. ASPINALL, and Mr. ROGERS of 
Colorado) : 

H.R. 14400. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 14401. A bill to grant the masters of 
certain U.S. vessels a Hen on those vessels for 
their wages; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H.R. 14402. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to authorize loans to 
assist older persons who have been displaced 
from their homes by urban renewal projects 
to purchase comparable homes, free of addi- 
tional debt; to the Committee on Banking 


By Mr, HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 14403. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit judges; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 14404. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to regulate the mailing of mas- 
ter keys for motor vehicle ignition switches, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 14405. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 14406. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 14407. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, in regard to the distribution of 
master keys for motor vehicles, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIESTER: 

H.R. 14408. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act to facilitate the provision of re- 
liable, abundant, and economical electric 
power supply by strengthening existing 
mechanisms for coordination of electric 
utility systems and encouraging the instal- 
lation and use of the products of advancing 
technology with due regard for the proper 
conservation of scenic and other natural 
resources; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 14409. A bill to provide criminal pen- 
alties for the introduction, or manufacture 
for introduction, into interstate commerce 
of master keys for motor vehicles, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 14410. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 14411. A bill to provide criminal 
penalties for the introduction, or manufac- 
ture for introduction, into interstate com- 
merce of master keys for motor vehicles, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 14412. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 14413. A bill to authorize the acqui- 

sition and disposal of certain lands at Chicka- 
and Chattanooga National Military 

Park, Ga., and for other purposes; to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 14414. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of certain real property in the Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga National Military Park, 
Ga. under the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 14415. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Lake Charles, La.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 14416. A bill to provide compensation 
in the case in which a law enforcement officer 
or firefighter is killed or disabled in the 
course of his duties; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H. J. Res. 956. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to grant to the Congress the power 
to establish uniform laws for the loss of 
nationality and citizenship; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 1003. Resolution providing addi- 
tional postage for Members and officers of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

H. Res. 1004. Resolution authorizing pay- 
ment of compensation of certain committee 
employees of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. Res. 1005. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the responsible exercise of certain 
freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 14417. A bill for the relief of Calogero 

Lauria; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRASCO: £ 

H.R, 14418. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Randazzo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 14419, A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Nicolosi: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 14420. A bill for the relief of Alexis 
Jack Henry; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H. R. 14421. A bill for the relief of Fausto 

Petetti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 14422. A bill for the relief of Victoria 

Josefina Perez Norton; to the Committee on 


H.R. 14423. A bill for the relief of Bartol- 
omeo Alessandra; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 14424. A bill for the relief of Ivica 

Stipisic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 14425. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 

Viviano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROTH: 

H.R. 14426. A bill for the relief of Car- 
mine Denza; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 14427. A bill for the relief of Comdr. 
John N. Green, U.S. Navy; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following reports for the second 
calendar quarter of 1967 were received 
too late to be included in the published 
reports for that quarter: 

A. Herbert F. Alfrey, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $401. E. (9) $21.25. 


A. The American Beekeeping Federation, 
Minco, Okla. 
D. (6) $5,516.38. E. (9) $4,053.62. 


A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $295. E. (9) $479. 


A, American Civil Liberties Union, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,054.55. E. (9) $5,054.55. 

A. The American College of Radiology, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,356.36. E. (9) $1,356.36. 

A. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $8,040.85. E. (9) $8,040.85. 


A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $14,818.59, E. (9) $14,818.59. 
A. American Humane Association, 
South Roslyn Street, Englewood, Colo. 
E. (9) $1,500. 
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A. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 6,927. E. (9) $6,927. 

A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $747.55. E. (9) $19,061.02. 

A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3,048.28. 
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A. American Taxpayers Association, 326 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,774.50. E. (9) $1,309.22. 

A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consolidated International Trading 
9 180 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

. (6) $187.50. E. (9) $54.64. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

E. (9) $42.21. 


A. Vincent Gerrard Barnett, 1725 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of European Shipowners, 
30/32 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3, England, 

D. (6) $12,296.74. E. (9) $12,296.74. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600. 


A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,642.34. E. (9) $539.69. 

A. Harvey M. Berg, 356 SE. Second Street, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

A. Fred F. Bockmon, 405 Luhrs Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Oo., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and the Atchison, 
Topéka & Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $10. E. (9) $50.50. 

A. Charles R. Bragg, 90 Stony Corners 
Circle, Avon, Conn, 

B. Northeast Utilities Service Co., 176 Cum- 
berland Avenue, Wethersfield, Conn. 

E. (9) $722.01. 

A. Wally Briscoe. 

B. National Community Television Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1634 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $37.65. 


A. Florence I. Broadwell, 1737 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,173.10. 

A. Derek Brooks, 1025 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators & 
Paperhangers of America, 217-19 North Sixth 
Street, Lafayette, Ind. 

E. (9) $6,169.13. 

A. Robert J. Brown, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $137. 


A. James E. Bryan, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,867.83. 
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A. Lowell A. Burkett, 1025 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1025 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles S. Burns, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B, American 3 Congress, Ring Build- 
me Washington, 

D. (6) $584.50. 125 (9) $619.83. 

A. Robert B. Byrnes, 1514 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
2403 East 75th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $33.13. 


A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union-Metal 
Trades Council. AFL-CIO, Post Office 471, 
Balboa Heights, C.Z. 

D. (6) $1,212.86. E. (9) $7,926.89. 


A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8323 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Casey, Lane & Mittendorf, 26 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. South African Sugar Association, Post 
Office Box 507, Durban, South Africa. 

E. (9) $2,150,60. 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. A., 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.O, 


A. Donald E. Channell, 1705 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $160. 

A. Hal M. Christensen, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Dental Association, 1750 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,195. E. (9) $6,185. 


A. Clarke & Nevius, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Mutual Fund Plan 
Sponsors, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $838.05. 

A. Joseph Cohen, National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Nicholas S. Collins, 1155 15th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $298. E. (9) $28.09. 


A. Committee For a Free Cotton Market, 
Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1292.83. 

A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 55 Liberty Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $59,665. E. (9)$7,122.83. 


A. Committee for Time Uniformity, 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Paul B. Comstock, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Bernard J. Conway, 211 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 
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B. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $1,625. 


A. The Council for Exceptional Children, 
1201 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,024.91. 


A. Council of Savings & Loan Stock Cos., 
1330 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

E. (9) 6400. 


A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1208 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $850.02. E. (9) $850.02, 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y, 


A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

B. Linen Supply Association of America, 
975 Arthur Godfrey Road, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

A. Donald M. Counthan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers Federation, 1030 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald M. Counthan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Paul L. Courtney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.O, 

D. (6) $300. 


A. J, A. Crowder, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Cuna International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
D. (6) $1,821. E. (9) $1,216.07. 


A. V. M. Delisi, Ridgefield, N.J. 

B. Pfister Chemical Works, Inc., Ridge- 
field, N.J. 

E. (9) $80. 


A. Ronald W. De Lucien, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., W: n, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $100. 

A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $553.14, 

A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $102. E. (9) $36.54. 


A. Elliott & Naftalin, 1330 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Savings & Loan Stock Cos., 
1330 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $400. 


A. Elliott & Naftalin, 1330 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Business Schools Association, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. John W. Emeigh, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $401. E. (9) $15.10. 


A. Employee Relocation Real Estate Ad- 
visory Committee, Inc., 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $7,900. 

A. Ethyl Corporation, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $750. 

A. Frederick W. Ford. 

B. National Community Television Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1634 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $834. E. (9) $43.50. 


A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7278, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 
D. (6) $5.48. E. (9) $5.48. 


A. David C. Fullarton, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,426. 

A. Gadsby, Maguire & Hannah, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brazilian Embassy, 3007 Whitehaven 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $31.25. 

A. William C. Geer. 

B. The Council for Exceptional Children, 
1201 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Ernest Giddings, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association, 
American Association of Retired Persons, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,378.35. 


A. Royce L. Givens, 224 Seventh Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Conference of Police As- 
sociations, 224 Seventh Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Robert J. Grant, 2701 Boston Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. Young Aniline Works, Inc., 2701 Boston 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $55.50. 

A. John F. Griner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

D. (6) $8,076.95. E. (9) $2,297.74. 

A. Wilfred H. Hall, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D, (6) $1,562.51. 

A. Charles C. Hartman, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Eugene B. Hayden, Jr., 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $9,000. E. (9) $1,626.82. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $1,151.66. 
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A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $30. 


A. Christopher O. Henderson, 1341 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1341 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $550, E. (9) 825. 

A. Maurice G. Herndon, 801 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New 
York, N.Y., and 801 Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) 6448.65. 


A. Carey W. Hilliard, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $401. E. (9) $37.50. 


A. William Bentley Hitchcock II, 1307 Nor- 
walk Lane, Austin, Tex. 

B. International Public Relations, Inc., 315 
First National Bank Building, Canton, Ohio. 


A. Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, USMC 
(Ret.), 200 Maryland Avenue NE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,166.67. E. (9) $40.30. 


A. David P. Houlihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $10,871.49. 


A. Ralph K. James, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 


O. 

D. (6) $440. E. (9) $41.09 

A. Thomas L. Jones, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, National 
Federation of State Oil Distributor, Jobber 
and Marketer Association, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Mrs. Fritz R. Kahn, 9202 Ponce Place, 
Fairfax, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $35.85. 

A. Karelsen, Karelsen, Lawrence, & Nathan, 
attorneys, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $232.96. 

A. Howard B. Keck, 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $300. 

A. Charles C. Keeble, Post Office Box 2180, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $12.10. 

A. Eugene A. Keeney, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Thomas John Kehoe and Associates, 
1904 Rockwood Road, Silver Spring, Md. 
E. (9) $575. 


A. John A. Killick, 1820 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $22.50. 


A. John A. Killick, 1820 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $27.83. 

A. Ralph W. Kittle. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. George J. Knaly, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. 

A. Richard M. Lauzier, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $12.75. 

A. Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


A. Robert J. Leigh, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Associ- 
ation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $116. 

A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 917 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,562.50. E. (9) $87.70. 

A, LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., Eleventh & L Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, Eley- 
enth & L Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,437.49. E. (9) $1,918.96. 

A. Wiliam C. McCamant, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Jos. R. MacLaren, 4 Linden Drive, Hud- 
son Falls, N.Y. 

B, Mountain Fir Lumber Co., Independ- 
ence, Oreg. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $205.65. 

A. Jos. R. MacLaren, 4 Linden Drive, Hud- 
son Falls, N.Y. 

B. Potlach Forests, Inc., Post Office Box 
2591, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,170. E. (9) $566.87. 

A. Albert E. May, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $436. E. (9) $26.68. 

A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO), 2800 
North Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $4,185. E. (9) $405. 

A. Donald Melvin, 20 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sher- 
man Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $689. E. (9) $575.37. 

A. Alan W. Mercill, 1846 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association, 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


.O. 
E. (9) $602.34. 


A. Ellis E. Meredith, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Apparel Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 2000 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. O 

E. (9) $2,150. 


A. Joseph L. Miller, 815 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Textile Association, National 
Parking Association, and the Maytag Co. 


A. Clarence Mitchell, 422 First Street SE., 
W D. 0. 
B. National Association for the Advance- 


ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Humane Association, Post 
Office Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Murden & Co., Inc., 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ad Hoc Committee of Foreign Passenger 
Lines, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,500. E. (9) $641.43. 

A. John J. Murphy, Jr., 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bricklayers, Masons, & Plasterers, In- 
ternational Union of America, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,925. E. (9) $354.50. 

A. John J. Murphy, Wilelinor Estates, 
Route 2, Box 113-D, Edgewater, Md. 

B. National Customs Service Association. 

A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Station C, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7278, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Micah H. Naftalin, 1330 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ethyl Corp., 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $750, 


A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. National Associated Businessmen, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,838.90. E. (9) $1,181.64. 


A. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, II. 
E. (9) $1,867.83. 


A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,623.11. 


E. (9) $12,991.44. 
A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $448.65. 
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A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 155 East Superior Street, Chicago, Il. 
and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $10,858.20. 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,828. E. (9) $2,828. 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $597,633.15. E. (9) $6,228.06. 

A. National Committee to Abolish HUAC, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,536.65. E. (9) $1,535.65. 

A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $524.82. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C, 

B. Cenco Instruments Co., 2600 South 
Kostner Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $172.22. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., W. m, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 55 Liberty Street, New York, 
N. T. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $108.49. 

A. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., W: n, D.C, 

D. (6) $84,822.35. E. (9) $4,697.91. 

A. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., W. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $147,146.09. E. (9) $12,751.92. 

A. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,615.05. E. (9) $1,938.35. 

A. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,355.66. E. (9) $2,372.30, 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.O, 

D. (6) $3,869. E. (9) $1,130. 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $6,093.13, 

A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associ- 
ation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,437. E.(9) $6,004, 


A. National Tax Equality Association, Inc., 
1000 Connecticut Avenue Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,841.29, E. (9) $3,983.81. 

A. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
E. (9) $1,679. 


A. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
III 


D. (6) $2,194.05. E. (9) $1,194.96, 


A. Verlin Nelson, 1223 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1223 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,009.62. E. (9) $14.10. 

A. Ivan A. Nestingen, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sher- 
man Ave., Madison, Wis. 
D. (6) $300. E. (9) $163.40. 


A. Nixon, Mudge, Rose, Guthrie, Alexan- 
der, 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Bulk Carriers, Inc., 201 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $76.43. 

A. Northeast Utilities Service Co., 
Cumberland Avenue, Wethersfield, Conn. 

E. (9) 8722.01. 
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A. Ira H. Nunn, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., W. n, P. O., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $250, 

A. Edmund W. O’Brien, 204 Great Neck 
Road, Waterford, Conn. 

B. Northeast Utilities Service Co., 
Cumberland Avenue, Wethersfield, Conn. 
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A. John B. O'Day, 11 East Adams Street, 
Chicago, III 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 11 East Adams Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $6,628.56. 

A. Charles T. O'Neill, Jr., 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. - (9) $57.84. 


A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $831.11. E. (9) $1,112.68. 

A. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
Oklahoma, Inc., 6702 East 11th Street, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

E. (9) $1,656.98. 

A. J. Allen Overton, Jr., 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Geo. F. Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association. 

D. (6) $5,749.98. E. (9) $259. 


A. Normand Phaneuf, 5020 Evanston Ave- 
nue, Muskegon, Mich. 

B. Lakeway Chemicals, Tao 5020 Evans- 
ton Avenue, Muskegon, Mich. 

E. (9) $171.53. 

A. Joseph D. Phelan, 485 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Colorado River Association, 417 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. > 

D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 422 First Street, 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Ramsay D. Potts, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.. 

D. (6) $2,507.92. 
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Inc., Post Office 
Box 1050, Elizabeth, N.J. 
D. (6) $900. E. (9) $47.70. 
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A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington D.C. 

B. South Atlantic & Caribbean Line, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Stimson Lumber Co., Post Office Box 68, 
Forest Grove, Oreg. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $145.24, 

A. Carl R. Ramsey, 239 Beach Road, Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 6815 Prestonshire, 
Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex, 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $16,992.37. 

A. Robert E. Redding, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $2. 

A. John Riley, 1625 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B, National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $58.94. 


A. Stephen Philip Robin, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, International Public Relations Co., Ltd, 
(N.Y.) d/b/a Japan Steel Information Cen- 
ter, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Nathaniel H. Rogg, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $66.46. 

A. John F. Rolph III, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Business Press, Inc., 205 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,375. E. (9) $1,336.31. 


A. Schoene and Kramer, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $125.84, 

A. C. Herschel Schooley, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 
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B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 
D. (6) $8,500. E. (9) $2,936.84. 


A. Stanley W. Schroeder, 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Carroll M. Shaw, 6326 Southcrest Drive 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $575. 

A. A. Z. Shows, 1010 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Custer Channel Wing Aircraft Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

E. (9) $749.30. 


A. David Silver, 61 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $73.25. 

A. Single Persons Tax Reform Lobby, 
1692A Green Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $307.05. E. (9) $210.75. 

A. Donald E. Smiley, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Dela- 
ware Corp.), Post Office Box 2180, Houston, 
Tex, 
E. (9) $885.03. 

A. James E. Smith, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 62,000. E. (9) $625. 

A. Milan D. Smith, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 712 Dupont Circle Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,438.50. E. (9) $2,124.82. 

A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Daniels, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan General Merchandise Exporters 
Association and Japan Rubber Footwear 
Manufacturers Association of Tokyo, Japan; 
Miscellaneous Goods Division, Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, Inc. and 
Imported Footwear Group, National Council 
of American Importers, Inc., N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $75. 


A, Stitt, Hemmendinger & Daniels, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Unione Industriale Pratese, Prato, Italy; 
American Textile Importers Association, 200 
West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $672. E. (9) $672. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Philip W. Stroupe, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1740 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $117.38. 

A. Evert S. Thomas, Jr., 20 E Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sher- 
man Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) 8832. E. (9) $477.30. 

A. Trade Relations Council of the United 
States, Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $6,929.51. E. (9) $4,093.17. 

A. United Business Schools Association, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $750, 

A, United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $30. E. (9) $30. 

A. Veterans of World War I, USA, Inc., 40 
G Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Douglas Whitlock II, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert P. Will, 487 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. The Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, 1111 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,600. E. (9) $783.68, 


A. Francis S. Williams, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N. V. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $80.63. 


A. Kenneth Williamson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,076.56. E. (9) $488.63. 


A. Nathan T. Wolkomir, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,153.86. E. (9) $2,826.49. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 
The following quarterly reports were submitted for the third calendar quarter 1967: 


(Norkx.— The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE Onze Cory WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Copies WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X“ below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as page 3,“ and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


December 12, 1967 


REPORT 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


P 


ist | 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE on ITEM “A”.—(a) In GENERAL, This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”’.—To file as an employee“, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”’.) 

(ii) “Employer”’—To file as an “employer”, write None“ in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION oR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on Irem B“. Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—1is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMrLO VRR. State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


g 


Nore on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “ y" Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 
tive interests are to continue. Ifreceipts the person filing and set forth the specific 
and expenditures in connection with legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 


legislative interests haye terminated, 


C] place an “X” in the box at the 


left, so that this Office will no 
longer expect to receive Reports. 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. 


titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (o) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing 


Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 


pated 


will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


expenses 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item D“ and E“ on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 


[Omitted in printing] 
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Nore on Irem D. — (a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir Tuts Report Is ron AN EMPLOYER:—(1) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(u) Receipts of Business Firms and Indtviduals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the 3 Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(ui) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir THIS Report Is ror AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under D 5,” and the name of the employer“ has been given under Item B“ on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) 


3. Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
4. 8. Recelpts trom sale ot printed or duplicated matter 


Contributors of $500 or more 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 


13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer “yes” or no“: : 


9 Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
6. 6. Torx for this Quarter (Add items 1“ through 5“) days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
7. .— Received during pi, Quarters of calendar year Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
ae ae aN page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
8. $-.---- --ToraL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
and “7") period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
Loans Received such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
. 17 term e ee 3 a... loan si 2 302 (a). Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
O E ‘AL now owed to others on account of loans 0 5 
833 Borrowed from others during this Quarter ‘ 5 Periodi Trom Jan: — 10.—.— 
Me Ge -Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,500. John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
12.6 “Expense money“ and Reimbursements received this oe 
Quarter $3,285.00 Tora. 


Norse on Irem “E”— (a) In General. 
ything 
302 (b) of the Lobbying Act, 


“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure"—Section 


(5) Ir THIS Report Is ror AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 
1 ee Public relations and advertising services “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan. . .”—Sec. 302 (b). 
pS eee ‘ToTAL now owed to person filing 
3 e salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 13. $. “Lent to others during this Quarter 
1”) 14. 8. -Repayment received during this Quarter 
La Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 75 aa 7 — 7 2 
8 Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution + Wien tise DAAE ch KEPONG Ee GAE tate nn ao 
cost on behalf of the person filing: 8 W of paper 
96 plies, x approximately the size of this page te data as to 
yes We ee ee nn expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
6. $-------- ‘Telephone and telegraph or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
n Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
ee All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
— een) $1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
‘ye Torat for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) F 
10. $-.------Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 7-15, 8-18, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
— — Washington, D. O0. — Public relations 
servi: $800.00 on 
A. ‘Tora from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 8 n 
and 10˙¹9 $4,150.00 Toran 
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A. Charles D. Ablard, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $438.63. 


A. Ad Hoc Committee of the Construction 
Industry Advancement Funds, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 5,676.19. E. (9) $5,676.19. 


A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,129. E. (9) $3,672.03. 


100 


A. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 
525 School Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,950.45. E. (9) $2,950.45. 

A. Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
Post Office Box 5800, Washington, D.C. 


A. Mrs. Donna Allen, 3306 Ross Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee To Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,040. E. (9) $1,392.98. 

A. Kenneth D. Allen, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50.75. E. (9) $27.02. 

A. Louis J. Allen, 916 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I railroads. 


A. Nicholas E. Allen and Merrill Armour, 
806 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $12.98. 

A. Amalgamated Transit Union, National 
Capital Division 689, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A, The American Beekeeping Federation, 
Minco, Okla. 


D. (6) $2,995. E. (9) $3,530.91. 


A. American Cancer Society, 219 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $6,938.12. 


A. The American College of Radiology, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $1,167.21. E. (9) $1,167.21. 


A, American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $5,110.84. E. (9) $5,110.84. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill, and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $34,655. E. (9) $34,655. 

A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $38,784.55. 
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A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $15,940.25 E. (9) $15,940.25. 


A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Humane Association, 5351 
South Roslyn Street, Englewood, Colorado. 

E. (9) $2,382.83. 

A. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $1,650. 

A. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,927. E. (9) $6,927. 

A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,380.45. E. (9) $5,272.15. 

A. American Justice Association, Inc., De- 
fense Highway, Gambrills, Md. 

D. (6) $2. E. (9) $2. 

A. The American Legion, 700 North 
Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. (9) $38,045.25. 

A. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $732.28. E. (9) 840.38. 

A. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III 

E. (9) $15,329.53. 

A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $310. 


A. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $20,439. E. (9) $5,250. 

A. American Nurses’ Association, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $11,331.90. E. (9) $11,331.90. 

A. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
4836 Broadway NE., Knoxville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $7,561.40. E. (9) $7,561.40. 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,160. E. (9) $6,584. 

A. American Podiatry Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,968.56. 


Inc., 


1271 
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A. The American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 


D. (6) $1,229.66. E. (9) $1,229.66. 

A. American Society of Consulting Plan- 
ners, Post Office Box 206, West Trenton, N.J. 

E. (9) $2,383.13. 

A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 224 Ellington Road, Longmeadow, Mass. 

D. (6) $10.55. 

A. American Textile Manufacurers In- 
stitute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $15,834.86. E. (9) $15,834.86. 


A. American Transit Association, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $400. E. (9) $6,249. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
161 P Street NW., W n, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $13,745.55. 
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A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $290. 


A. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1025 15th Street NW., W: D.C. 

D. (6) $35,013.37. E. (9) $500. 

A. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, III 

A. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,208.67. E. (9) $3,208.67. 

A. Cyrus T. Anderson, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Football League, 1 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. Cyrus T. Anderson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Spiegel, Inc., 2511 West 23d Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 First 
National Bank Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

A. Mrs. Erma Angevine, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. George W. Apperson, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, National 
Capital Division 689, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Arkansas Railroad Association, 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class one railroads operating in the 
State of Arkansas. 

D. (6) $336.88. E. (9) $1,285.71. 

A. Cary F. Arnold, 1101 17th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,298.50. 


1100 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 680 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,153.75. E. (9) $8.20. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

E. (9) $19.27. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $12,499.98. E. (9) $246.43. 

A. The Arthritis Foundation, 1212 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,101.71. 


A. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N. J. 

A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, Room 
202, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $8.543.56. E: (9) $8,543.56: 
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A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 230 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $525. E. (9) $525. 


A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $8,087.89. E. (9) $8,087.89. 


A. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington 
D.C. 

D. (6) $248.06. E. (9) $1,213.08. 


A. Association on Japanese Textile Imports, 
Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 

A, Association of Mutual Pund Plan Spon- 
sors, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $32,000. 


A. Association of Oil Pipe- Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $260. 


A. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, II. 


A, Atlanta Committee for Democratic Re- 
publican Independent Voter Education, 2540 
Lakewood Avenue SW., Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $7,973. E. (9) $6,495.98. 

A. The Atlantic Richfield Co., 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $300. 


A. Robert L. Augenblick, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Richard W. Averill, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Michael H. Bader, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Toa 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 

O. 


A. Harry S. Baer, 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Aerospace Services Assocla- 
tion, 1725 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 


D. O. 

E. (9) 8199. 

A. Donald Baldwin, 1625 1 Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Pacific Railway Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Great Northern Rallway Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co., Chicago, III. 

E. (9) 8352.41. 

A. Ernest L. Barcella, 
Corp., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. John Barnard, Jr., 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $11.92. 


General Motors 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $250. E. (£) $12.49. 
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A. Vincent Gerrard Barnett, 1725 I Street 


D. (6) $12, 610.61. 


A. Wesley Barthelmes; 2133 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Company of North America 
and Life Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $534.77. E. (9) $312.78. 


A. Eugene T. Bartkowiak, 3829 W Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Polish 
Americans, Inc., 3829 W Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


E. (9) $12,610.61. 


A. James P. Bass, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Roy Battles, 917 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 917 
Cafritz Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,415.39. E. (9) $298.42. 

A. John H. Beidler: 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,751.50. E. (9) $556.12, 
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A. James F. Bell, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.c. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $29.64. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Reed A. Benson, Do Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. 

B. The John Birch Steg 395 Concord 
Avenue, Belmont, Mass. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,525. E. (9) $254.30. 


A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. John H. Bivins, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $670. 
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A. Joel D. Blackmon, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo, 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Robert W. Blair. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Pa: 

E. (9) $567. 
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A. Wm, Rhea Blake, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn, 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. William Blum, Jr., 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,086. E. (9) $1,047.91. 


A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross, Diamond & 
Gordon, 245 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $61.32. 


A. Fred F. Bockmon, 405 Luhrs Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., The Atchison, 
& Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $14.25. 


A. Eugene F. Bogan, in, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $44. 


A. Thomas Hale Boggs, Jr., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Reader's Digest Association, Inc., 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $10. 
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A. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 161 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. T. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $280.10. 


A. G, Stewart Boswell, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., W. D. O. 

D. (6) $2,666.66. E. (9) $125. 

A. Mary Ann Boukalis, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. 


A. Rev. Eugene L. Boutilier, 110 Maryland 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Campaign for Agricultural 
Democracy, 110 Maryland Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,469.23. E. (9) $205.60. 

A. Melvin J. Boyle, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,687.25. 

A. Samuel E. Boyle, 428 South Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,425.99. E. (9) $457.68. 

A. Col. A. A, Brackett, 333 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 333 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Charles N. Brady, 1712 & Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Joseph E. Brady, 122 Sheraton Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. National Coordinating Committee of the 
Beverage Industry. 


A. A. Marvin Braverman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Motors Corp., 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $226.85. 


A. Parke C. Brinkley, 1155 15th Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemical Associ- 
ation. 

D. (6) $20. 

A. Noah M. Brinson, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $31.35. 

A. David A. Brody, 1640 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
315 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Del Monte Corp., 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $500, E. (9) $100. 

A. Derek Brooks, National Retail Furniture 
Association, 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III 


A. Joseph P. Brosnan, 9160 Springhill Lane, 
Greenbelt, Md. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, 960 
15th Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $1,010, 

A. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, 217-19 North Sixth 
Street, Lafayette, Ind. 

E. (9) $4,154.40, 

A. E. Fontaine Broun, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
= 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N ae 

E. (9) $248.21. 

A. J. D. Brown, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 
2 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $812.50. 

A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,014.07. 

A. Robert J. Brown, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $62. 

A. Robert W. Bruce, 140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., 140 New Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $476. E. (9) $645. 
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A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 
12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. The Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, 808 Rosselle Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, 2725 
Avenue E, Riviera Beach, Fla. 

A. Bulgaria Claims Committee, 2 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $18.01. 

A. George S. Bullen. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 15th Street and New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Norman D. Burch, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchant Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $79.75. 

A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. George J. Burger, 921 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. John J. Burke, Finlen Hotel, Butte, 
Mont. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Post Office 
Drawer 1445, Spokane, Wash. 

E. (9) $500.00. 


A. Lowell A. Burkett, 1025 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1025 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. C, P. Burks, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, Ky. 
E. (9) $853.82. 


A. George B. Burnham, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $190. E. (9) $190. 


A. Charles S. Burns, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $584.50. E. (9) $445.21. 


A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa, 

A. Hollis W. Burt, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $67.50. 

A. Monroe Butler, 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Robert B. Byrnes, 1514 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
2403 Bast 75th Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $19.08. 


A. Lydston D. B. Cady, 836 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United Medical Laboratories, Inc., 6060 
NE., 112th Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $1,851.56. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $760.20. E (9) $865. 

A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $1,405. 

A. Donald L. Calvin, 11 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Carl C. Campbell, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $232.32. 

A. The Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, 803 Rosselle St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

A. Marvin Caplan, 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,834.50. E. (9) $134.20. 

A. Donald A. Capone, the Farragut Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. Committee of European Shipowners, 
30-32 St. Mary Ave., London E.C.3, England. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $468.15. 

A. Michael H. Cardozo, Washington, D.C, 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
1521 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Philip Carlip, 650 Fourth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

B. District 2, Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association, AFL-CIO 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $125. 


A. Philip Carlip, 675 Fourth Avenue. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

B. Seafarers International Union. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,150. 

A. Col. John T. Carlton, 333 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the Unit- 
ed States, 333 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Braxton B. Carr, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $192.38. 


A. Richard M. Carrigan, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Federal Relations, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Was n, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,899.79. E. (9) $27.77. 
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A. Blue Allan Carstenson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Cooperative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,299.76. E. (9) $154.51. 


A. Eugene C. Carusi, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100, 

A. Ralph E. Casey, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,875. E. (9) $541.60. 


A. E. Michael Cassady, 225 South Mera- 
mec, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis. Mo. 

A. Francis R. Cawley, 15th and H Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Label Manufacturers National Associa- 
tion, Inc., Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion, 15th and H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $136.68. 


A. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
D. (6) $52,355. E. $24,302.97. 


A. Col. Joseph L. Chabot, 333 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 333 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,359,668. E. (9) $17,000. 

A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 932 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.O. 

B. Alaska Pipeline Company, Post Office 
Box 6554, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $39.51. 

A. Chapman, DiSalle and Friedman, 932 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Committee for the Re- 
cording Arts, 9300 Wilshire Boulevard, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

D. (6) $27,666.67. E. (9) $38.94. 

A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 932 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Newspaper Committee for a Free and 
Competitive Press, 33 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $1,484.70. 

A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 932 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., 189-141 Frank- 
lin Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1.50. 


A. James W. Chapman, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 

A. A. H. Chesser, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. (9) $100. 

A. Hal M. Christensen, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Dental Association, 1750 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 
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A. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. (6) $2,714.73. E. (9) $5,110.66. 


A. Edwin Christianson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo.; 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $35,608.15. E. (9) $61.32. 


A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,987. E. (9) $6,560. 

A. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $14,515.44. 

A. Allen C. K. Clark, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Earl W. Clark. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1294. E. (9) $57. 


A. James E. Clark, Jr., 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III. 

A, Clarke & Nevius, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Mutual Fund Plan Spon- 
sors, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,030. E. (9) $1,003.24, 

A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, Post Office Box 13125, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $192.22. 

A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS), 917 Cafritz Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 85,000. E. (9) $103.08. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philip Morris, Inc. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. The Tobacco Institute. 
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A. David Cohen, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,703. E. (9) $227.70. 

A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $65.70. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. William J. Colley, 1155 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

A. J. I. Collier, Jr., 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8231.24. 

A. Collier, Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Collier, Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Footwear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $220. 

A. Collier, Shannon & Rill, 125 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tool and Stainless Steel Industry Com- 
mittee, care of the Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $460. 

A. Paul G. Collins, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 
Majestic Building, Denver, Colo. 

A. Harrison Combs, Jr., 1427 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,301.98. 

A. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public 
Financing, 50 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Il 


D. (6) $1,597. 

A. Committee for a Free Cotton Market, 
Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $6. 

A. Committee for an Interstate Taxation 
Act, 1209 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Ralph T. Compton, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Paul B. Comstock, 1812 K Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1812 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Raymond F. Conkling, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $220. E. (9) $141.82. 


A. The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 140 Garden Street, Hartford, Conn. 

E. (9) $54.49. 

A. Howard M. Conner, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6). $625.50. E. (9) $591.15. 


A. John D. Conner, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 161 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert J. Conner, Jr., 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $365. E. (9) $120. 

A. Bernard J. Conway, 211 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

B. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,625. 

A. Harry N. Cook, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Waterways Conference. 


A. Edward Cooper. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

A. Joshua W. Cooper, 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Portsmouth-Kittery Armed Services 
Committee, Inc., Post Office Box 1123, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $1,553.66. 

A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 1477 West 
Pender Street, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1.50. 


626 South Lee 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Footwear Division, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $28.85. 

A. Darrell Coover, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $819.60. 
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A. Thomas L. Copas, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Allan D. Cors, 1629 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. The Council for Exceptional Children, 
1201 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $503. 
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A. Council for a Livable World, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $18,972.84. E. (9) $18,588.43, 


A. Council of Mutual Savings Institutions, 
60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $353.11. 


A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 29 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

A. Paul L. Courtney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co. and Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

D. (6) $1,114.36. E. (9) $65.58. 

`. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 140 Garden Street, Hartford, Conn. 

D. (6) $3,385.64. E. (9) $34.12. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Eugene Meyer III, Katharine Graham, 
Frederick S. Beebe, and American Security & 
Trust Co., as trustees under an agreement 
dated April 25, 1963, between them and Agnes 
E. Meyer. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. A, P. Moller, 8 Kongens Nytorv, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mortgage Insur- 
ance Cos., Post Office Box 2976, Raleigh, N.C. 

E. (9) $31.59. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machin- 
ing Association, 1411 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Wisconsin Corp., 500 Union Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 

E. (9) 685.07. 


A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 1521 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., W. n, D.C. 

B. The National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation, Midland Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich, 


A. Michael B. Crowson, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. J. Steele Culbertson, 1614 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Fish Meal & Oil Association, 
1614 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $54.21. 
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A. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) 81,132. E. (9) $403.22. 

A. John T. Curran, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5.550. E. (9) $2,119.91. 

A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Charles A. Darnell, 3129 Brereton Court, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. F. Gibson Darrison, Jr., 1010 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Larry C. Davenport, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John C. Davidson, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tax Council, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Aled P. Davies, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $373.17. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 901 West 22d 
Street, Oak Brook, III. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Chicago & North Western Railway Co., 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $2,460. E. (9) $246.52. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $284.76. 

A, Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $295.70. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Union Tank Car Co., 111 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $121.36. 

A. Lowell Davis, Box 45682, Houston, Tex, 

D. (6) $175.90. E. (9) $175.90, 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit System, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Guild of Prescription Opticians, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 
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A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Oceanic Properties, Inc., Post Office Box 
2780, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nursing Home Association, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,750. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. O. I. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Export 
Agency Division, Calcutta, India, 

A. Charles W. Day, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $600, E. (9) $186.30. 

A. Debevoise, Plimpton, Lyons & Gates, 
19 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Pacific Corp., 1 East 66th 
Sies New York, N.Y. 

A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo.; 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $89.57. 


A. L. E. Deilke, 163-165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn. 

B. The Interstate Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. L. E. Deilke, 
Winona, Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Co.’s, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. John deLaittre, 1707 H Street NW., 
3 D. O. 
e Bankers Association of Amer- 
ie: 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $9,803. E. (9) $5,599. 


A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


163-165 Center Street, 


A. Ronald W. De “ean 0 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D. 

B. National scree Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $100. 


A. Franklin W. Denius, Post Office Box 
1148, Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Electric Service Co., Post Office 
Box 970, Fort Worth, Tex.; Dallas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Tex.; Texas Power & Light 
Oo., Post Office Box 6331, Dallas, Tex. 

E. (9) $924.41. 

A. Max A. Denney, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Lloyd J. Derrickson, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 
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A. Russell C. Derrickson, 4000 Cathedral 
Avenue NW., W. D.C. 

B. Responsive Environments Corp., 1707 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $320. 

A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $104.74. 

A. George S. Dietrich, 1741 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, Post Office Box 388, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,222.06. E. (9) $197.06. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
Post Office Box 15830, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,608.86. E. (9) $58.86. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Yuba County Water Agency, Marysville, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,214.75. E. (9) $14.65. 

A. Disabled American Veterans, 1701 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 
Alexandria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $11,791.66. E. (9) $2,320.45. 

A. Robert H. Distelhorst, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $462.50. E. (9) $2.50. 
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A. William H. Dodds, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $750. E. (9) $79.88. 


A. James F. Doherty, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., W. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,913. E. (9) $526.71. 


A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Jasper N. Dorsey, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $232.20. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 501 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 501 13th 
Street NW., W. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,800.56. E. (9) $135. 


A. Leonard K. Dowiak, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Asociation, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Franklin B. Dryden, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. The Tobacco Institute. 
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A. Evelyn Dubrow, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,715.44. E. (9) $1,503.92. 


A. William DuChessi, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, AFI 
CIO, 99 University Place, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,727. E. (9) $165. 


A. J. D. Durand, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
E. (9) $260. 


A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $553.14. 


A. Robert G. Dwyer, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Anaconda Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Walter A. Edwards, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $100. 

A. George V. Egge, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. J. C. B. Ehringhaus, Jr., Post Office Box 
1776, Raleigh, N.C. 

B. Southern Railway System, Post Office 
Box 1808, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $5,512.50, E. (9) $1,600.46. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 5500 Quincy Street, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

D. (6) $4,411.76. E. (9) $2,407.55. 

A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

ted Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 

5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW. Washington, 

c 


A. Elliott & Naftalin, 1330 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Scientific Apparatus Makers Association, 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


O. 
D. (6) 8750. 


A. Elliott & Naftalin, 1330 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Business Schools Association, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Warren G. Elliott, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $287.50. E. (9) $27.23. 


A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington. D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $65. 


A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Jewelers of America, Inc., 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $135. E. (9) $148.85. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $2,100. 
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A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coachella Valley County Water District, 
Coachella, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 111 North Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,400. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Muncipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 


D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee, 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $6,210. E. (9) $175.21. 

A. Employee Relocation Real Estate Ad- 
visory Committee, Inc., 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,700. E. (9) $345.65. 


909 South 


A. Myles W. English, 202 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 202 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

A. Grover W. Ensley, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $760. E. (9) $62. 


A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 324 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 324 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,521.18. 

A. Ethyl Corporation, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $750. 

A. John D. Fagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,174. E. (9) $22.50. 


A. William J. Fannin, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 


A. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union) 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo., 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $65,645.21. E. (9) 20,309.89. 

A. Joseph G. Feeney, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $600. 

A. Arthur Fefferman, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. Bonner Fellers, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Maxwell Field, 210 Lincoln Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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B. New England Footwear Association, Inc., 
210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
D. (6) $400. 


A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries of British 
Columbia, 1477 West Pender Street, Van- 
couver 5, B.C., Canada. 

D. (6) $7,125. E. (9) 8130. 


A. Herbert A. Flerst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Joint Committe of Printing and Pub- 
lishing Industries of Canada, 117 Eglinton 
Avenue East, Toronto 12, Canada. 

D. (6) $1,600, E. (9) $102.93. 

A. Mello G. Fish, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,835. E. (9) $1,367,56. 


A. William J. Flaherty, 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $50.18. 

A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

E. (9) $800. 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, 2725 
Aveune E., Riviera Beach, Fla. 

A. Gene Fondren, Box 192, Taylor, Tex. 

B. Texas railroads, 

D. (6) $902.72. E. (9) $766.86. 


A. Gordon Forbes, 207 Union Depot Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,723.82. 


A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7278, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. James W. Foristel, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $161.61. 

A, Charles E. Foster, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corporation, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) $371.96. 


A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 840. 
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A. John G. Fox, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $398.40. 

A. Morley E. Fox, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoeniz, Ariz. 

D. (6) $210.90. E. (9) $113.20. 

A. John George Frain, 1789 Lanier Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Eighteenth and Columbia Road 
Business Association, 2380 Champlain Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Charles A. Francik, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 

D. (6) 8420. 


December 12, 1967 


A. Walter L. Frankland, Jr., 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $42.50. 

A. R. Frank Frazier, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 
161 East 42d Street, New York, N-Y. 


A, Joseph Freni, Jr., 1619 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. Milton Fricke, Papillion, Nebr. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $123,098. E. (9) $9,170. 


A. Frank W. Frisk, Jr., 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $350. 


A. David C. Fullarton, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,165. 

A. Garrett Fuller, 836 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Medical Laboratories, Inc., 6060 
NE., 112th Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $78.29. 

A. Gadsby, Maguire & Hannan, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., W. n, D.C. 

B. Brazilian Embassy, 3007 Whitehaven 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $43.59. 

A. Gadsby M & Hannah, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Massachusetts Investment Co,, et al. 

E. (9) $3,390.18. 

A. Henry E. Gardiner, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Anaconda Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $74.96. 

A, William B. Gardiner, 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $3,166.66. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 


A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSaler 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $60,550. 
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A. Aubrey D. Gates, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, DL 

B. American Medical cis na 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $170. 

A. William C. Geer. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Mary Condon Gereau, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $2,365.70. E. ee) $93.25. 


A. Ernest Giddings, 1: 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association, 
American Association of Retired Persons. 

E. (9) $1,217.75. 


A. Arthur P. Gildea, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery Work- 
ers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. “ $221.55. 


A. Royce L. Givens, 224 224 Seventh Street SE., 
Wi D.C. 


B. International Conference of Police As- 
sociations, 224 Seventh Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $14,513. E. (9) $2,820.26. 


A. Glassie & Molloy, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D:C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $0.87. 


A. Glassie = 3 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, 

B. The — —.— Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 6225. E. (9) 82.87. 


A. Glenn F. Glezen, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 


Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John Goldsum, Post Office Box 1148, 
Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Electric Service Co., Post Office 
Box 970, Fort Worth, Tex.; Dallas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Tex.; Texas Power & Light 
Co., Post Office Box 6331, Dallas, Tex. 

E. (9) $274.09. 

A. W. 8. Gookin, 112 North Central Ave- 
nue, Phoenix, Ariz. 


A. John A. Gosnell, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $1,883.34, 


A. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Florists’ Transworld Delivery Assocla- 
tion, 900 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, DI. 

A. Government Employes’ Council, AFT 
oo 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


.O. 
D. (6) $11,622.44. E. (9) $3,599.64. 
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A. Harry L. Graham, 1616 H Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,375. 


A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 500 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $33. 


A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 15401 
Detroit Avenue, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $8,921.27. E. (9) $8,921.27. 

A. Cornelius R. Gray, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George O. Gray, 1625 1 Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,613.21. 

A. James A. Gray, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., W. D. O. 

B. National Machine Tool Builder’s Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., W. m, D.C. 

D. (6) $71.25. E. (9) $180.84. 

A. Samuel A. Grayson, Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., 611 Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Warren Griffiths, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. J. S. Grigsby, Jr., 1103 Stahlman Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 

D. (6) $2,550. 

A. John F. Griner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washing- 
ton, DiC. 

D. (6) $6,923.10. E. (9) $1,944.23. 

A. Ben H. Guill, 2000 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion and American Zinc Co. 

D. (6) $4,100. E. (9) $1,800. 

A. Jerome R. Gulan. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Wi Building, 15th 
Street and New York Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Lester M. Haddad, 5005 Wickett Terrace, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. Committee for the Evaluation of Indus- 
trial Aid Financing, 1629 K Street NW., 

DC. 


D. (6) $3,400. E. (9) $609.07. 

A. Hoyt S. * 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D 

B. AFL-CIO — — Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (8) $368.92. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock. 
B. Labor-Management Maritime ‘Commit- 
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tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.c. 

D. (6) 61.294. E. (9) $284. 

A. John R. Haire, 61 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 
B. Investment 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Hal H. Hale, 421 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


y Institute, 61 


A. Randolph M. Hale, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, III. 


A. J. G. Hall, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,346.14. 


A. Norman S. Halliday, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) 6149.95. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National School Supply & Equipment 
romain 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tejon Ranch Co., Post Office Box 1560, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Student Aid Funds, Inc., 845 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $7.50. 

A. Carlton B. Hamm, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oceanography Association, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $45. 

A. Robert N. Hampton, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer a- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,249.98. E. (9) 8212.20. 

A. Franklin Hardinge, Jr., 1444 Wentworth 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

B. California Savings and Loan League, 
1444 Wentworth Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

E. (9) $2,262.52. 


A. William E. Hardman, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machin- 
ing Association, 1411 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


„ 


A. Bryce N. Harlow, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Oo., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $28. 
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A. Mildred B. Harman, 640 Warner Build- 
ing, 18th and E NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
III. 
D. (6) $725. E. (9) $489.78. 

A. William B. Harman, Jr., 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $55.33. 

A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,300. E. (9) $68.75. 

A. David Hartsough, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $335. 
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A. Clifford J. Harvison, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Ameri- 
ca, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $80. E. (9) $15.72. 

A. Eugene B. Hayden, Jr., 828 Midland 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Hays and Hays, Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, III. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, II. 

A. John C. Hazen, 1317 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.c. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $96.30, 


A, Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $793.34. E. (9) $793.34, 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $24.30. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $962.54. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D (6) $1,000. 

A. Phil D. Helmig, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atlantic Richfield Co., 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $150. 

A. Mrs. Elizabeth S. Hendryson, 6303 
Indian School Road NE., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 
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A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. 


150 East 42d 


A. John K. Herbert, 575 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, 575 

m Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,448.26. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Savage Arms, Westfield, Mass.; Redfield 
Gun Sight Co., Denver, Colo.; O. F. Mossberg 
& Sons, Inc., New Haven, Conn.; High Stand- 
ard Corp., Hamden, Conn.; and Browning 
Arms Co., Morgan, Utah. 

D. (6) 65,416.50. E. (9) 6212.59. 

A. Hester & Stone, 432 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Brewers Association, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $128.85. 


A. John W. Hight, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. William B. Hitchcock II, 1800 Home 
Federal Tower, Hollywood, Fla. 

B. International Public Relations, Inc., 315 
First National Bank Building, Canton, Ohio. 

A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $195. 

A. Ralph D. Hodges, Jr. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Irvin A. Hoff, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ 
Association, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $15.95. 

A. Lee B. Holmes, 829 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ml. 

E. (9) $20. 

A. John W. Holton, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $34.25. 

A. Edwin M. Hood, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 


A. Donald E. Horton, American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Harold A. Hosier, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


2240 Bell Court, 
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A. Thomas B. House. 

B. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D, (6) $100. 

A. Joe L. Howell, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Allstate Insurance Cos,, Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, III. 

A. Charles L. Huber, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 
Alexandria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,270.27. 

A. Meryle V. Hutchison, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,828. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Miss Alice M. Hesing, Rochester, N.Y. 

E. (9) $374. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $5. 


A. Frank N. Ikard, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associ- 
ation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $875. 


A. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,505.02. E. (9) $9,505.02. 

A, Harry A. Inman, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Reader’s Digest Association, Inc., 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 

D. (6) $157.50. E. (9) $1.20. 


A. Institute of Amateur Radio, Inc., Peter- 
borough, N.H. 

A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $248.02. 


A. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $13,445.38. 

A. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $100. 


A. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, 1435 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,444.98. 


A. The Interstate Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,975. 

A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 1000 
First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $15,210.64. E. (9) $9,202.50. 

A. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $20,766.60. 

Rear Adm. Alexander Jackson, Jr., 333 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, a Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.O. 


A. Chas. E. e 715 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $567.89. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $235.40. 


A. Raymond M. Jacobson, 1707 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Consulting Plan- 
ners, Post Office Box 206, West Trenton, N.J. 

D. (6)$2,250. E. (9) $133.13, 

A. Japanese-American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $200. 


A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $4,500.51. E. (9) $49.10. 

A, Gene Johnson, 814 Fleming Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo, 


A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. 


D.. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 

Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 
. (6) $529.90. E. (9) 827.78. 

A. Hugo E. Johnson, 600 Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. American Iron Ore Association, 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Reuben L. Johnson, 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo.; 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 63,461.38. E. (9) $133.14. 


A. Spencer A. Johnson, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III., 

D. (6) $2,100, 
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A. Ned Johnston, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, eee ca D.C, 


A. Charles W. Jones, 11 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Aveune, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $80. E. (9) $128. 


A. Geo. Bliss Jones, Montgomery, 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, gr 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala, 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $32.63. 


A. Francis M. Judge, 1615 H Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 


A. Karelsen, Karelsen, Lawrence & Nathan, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $20.68. 
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A. William J. Keating, 500 Folger Building, 
ashington, D.C. 


A. Howard B. Keck, 1801 Avenue ot the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. e e 1801 Avenue ot the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif, 

E. (9) $300, 


A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. (9) 8275. 0 


A. Charles C. Keeble, Post Office Box 2180, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Delaware 
Corp.), Post Office Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

A. Eugene A. Keeney, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation. 

A. Thomas John Kehoe & Associates, 1904 
Rockwood Road, Silver Spring, Md. 

E. (9) $550. 


A. Robert H. Kellen, 25 East Chestnut 
Street, Chicago, II. 

B. Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Institute, 
25 East Chestnut Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Robert H. Kellen, 25 East Chestnut 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. National Preservers Association, 25 East 
Chestnut, Chicago, Il. 

A. James C. Kelley, 1500 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. John T. 2 ig 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C 
B, Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
ae | 


A. Thomas A. Kelly, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,200. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $180. 

A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $96.40. 


A. William F. Kenney, New York, N.Y. 

B. Shell On Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Kennon, White & Odom, 356 Somerulos 
Street, Baton Rouge, La. 

B. Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
and Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $205.37. 

A. Kennon, White & Odom, 356 St. Charles 
Street, Baton Rouge, La. 

B. Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 
Post Office Box 21008, Greensboro, N.C. 

E. (9) $440.50. 

A. Thomas P. Kerester, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf On Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 235 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) 8200. E. (9) $100. 


A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $85. 

A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washingotn, D.C. 

B. Time, Inc., 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $150. 


Rockefeller Center, New 


A. William J. Kerwin, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 1200 17th Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Edward W. Kiley, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $18.44. 


A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago III. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. John M. Kinnaird, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $210.83. 


A. A. R. Kirkley, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $331.25. E. (9) $9.86. 


A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn, 

D. (6) $690. E. (9) $30.42. 

A. Ernest A, Kistler, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

D. (6) $197.20. E. (9) $226.53. 


A. Ralph W, Kittle. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 430 Wyatt Build- 
ing. Washington, D.C. 

American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 

1 e 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
II. 


A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 430 Wyatt Bulld- 


i Association of 
America, Inc., West Higgins Road, Hoffman 


Estates, III. 
D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $46.30. 


A, James F. Kmetz, 1427 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,802. 
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A. George J. Knaly, 1200 15th Street NW., 
n, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO & CLC, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. 

A. Robert M. Kotch, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $37.80. 

A. William L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $491.65. 

A. John H. Kostmayer, First Investors Cor- 
poration, 120 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Association of Mutual Fund Plan Spon- 
sors, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,491.53. 


A. June Kysilko Kraeft, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $5,390.64. 

A. Lloyd R. Kuhn, 1725 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,872. E. (9) $799.24. 

A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 11 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $10,068.09. 

A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $8,706. E. (9) $7,014. 

A. Laborers’ Political League, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,433.46. E. (9) $1,300. 

A. Julian J. Landau, 1341 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. 


A. Richard H. Lane, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing. 
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A. Morton Langstaff, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $141.40. 

A. Glenn T. Lashley, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Division, American Automobile 
Association, 1712 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. L. Edward Lashman, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations Federation 
of Trades and Labor Unions, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,913. E. (9) $738.38. 
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A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $525. 


A. George H. Lawrence, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. (9) $27.75. 


A. John V. Lawrence, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 61,200. E. (9) $16.50. 


A. The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


A. Robert F. Lederer, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.c. 

D. (6) $36.25. E. (9) $108. 

A. Leonard F. Lee, 402 Solar Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tenneco Inc., 
Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $93. 


Post Office Box 2511, 


A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $260. E. (9) $278. 


A. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,613.21. 

A. Robert J. Leigh, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $96. 


A. Richard Leighton, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Nils A. Lennartson, Railway Progress 
Institute, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,249.96. 


A. Kenenth D. Lester, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $340. 


A. Roy T. Lester, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $437.50. E. (9) $6.52. 
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A. Mrs. Alfred Letsler, 237 North Galves- 
ton Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. National PTA, 700 North Rush Street, 
Chicago, III. 


A. Morris J. Levin, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Estate of Hal Leyshon, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


122 East 42d 
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B. American Federation of Musicians, 641 
n Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $3,333.32. E. (9) $38. 
A. Liberty Lobby, Inc., 
SE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $15,115, E. (9) $14,243. 


132 Third Street 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,706.32. E. (9) $3,706.32. 

A. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 917 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $6,562.50. E. (9) $87.70. 

A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $37.50. 

A. Charles B. Lipsen, 1741 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $1,535.77. 

A. Zel E, Lipsen, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators & 
Paperhangers of America, AFL-CIO, 1925 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,575. 


A. Robert G. Litschert, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $22.84. 

A. Paul H. Long, 1612 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $64.25. 


A. R. C. Longmire, Paulls Valley, Okla. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $391.25. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-423 West 
Pershing Rd., Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. William R. Lucas, Post Office Box 2268, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

B. Non-Commissioned Officers Association 
of the U.S.A., Post Office Box 2268, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

E. (9) $168. 


A. Dr. John M. Lumley, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. 
B. National Education Association, Division 
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of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $8,626.50. E. (9) $486.54. 


A. Milton F. Lynch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8750. 


A. John W. Lynham, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Charles and Katrushka J. Parsons, 310 
Park Avenue, Pasay City, Manila, Philippines. 

E. (9) $300. 


A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 11th and L Building, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 11th 
and L Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,487.49. E. (9) $1,670.77. 


A. Breck P. McAllister, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York N.Y. 


A. William J. McAuliffe, Jr., 1725 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amercan Land Title Association, 1725 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $11.25. 


A. William C. McCamant, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $300. 


A. John A. McCart, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employes’ Council, AFI 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $2,019.22. 

A. Alfred R. McCauley, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Magnavox Co., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. E. L. McCulloch, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 

D. (6) $284.60. E. (9) $81.50. 


A. Albert L. McDermott, 777 14th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Angus H. McDonald. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo., and 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,277.06. E. (9) $212.72. 

A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $590.88. 

A. Joseph A. McElwain, 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $179.77. 

A. Stanley J. McFarland, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 2,483.70. E. (9) $88.71. 


A. Paul J. McGowan, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Virgin Islands Legislature, Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $269.01. 
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A. Marshall C. McGrath. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $880. E. (9) $167.86. 


A. F. Howard McGuigan, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,049.50. E. (9) $426.42. 


A. Clarence M. McIntosh, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,524.50. E. (9) $169.35. 


A. William F. McKenna, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. John S. McLees, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. William H. McLin, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., W. n. D.C. 

D. (6) $2,483.70. E. (9) $129.24. 

A. William F. McManus, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $227.15, 

A. C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $5,250. 


A, Clarence M. McMillan, 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

E. (9) 810. 


A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $387.50. E. (9) $10.19. 

A, Shane MacCarthy, 20 Chevy Chase Circle 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Printing Industries of America, 20 Chevy 
Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $840. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association Inc., 
4836 Broadway NE., Knoxville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. James E. Mack, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Rolled Zinc Manufacturers Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Macklin, Hanan & McKernan, 99 John 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Fred Alger & Company, Inc., and Falco 
Associates, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

E. (9) $92.80. 

A. H. E. Mahlman, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
4836 Broadway NE., Knoxville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $968.75. E. (9) $84.78. 

A. Robert L. Maier, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Was m, D.C. 
D. (6) $62.50. E. (9) $5. 


A. Carter Manasco, 5932 Chesterbrook 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Bulld- 
ing. Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $5,400. E. (9) $131.45. 

A. Rufus W. Manderson, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,355.31. 


A. Olya Margolin (Mrs.), 924 Dupont Cir- 
cle Building, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,296.20. E. (9) $120.15. 

A. James Mark, Jr., 1427 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,802. 

A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich, 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $100.34. 

A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $697.54. 

A. David M. Marsh, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $49.05. 

A. Edwin E. Marsh, 600 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $3,417.77. E. (9) $198.54. 

A. Michael Marsh, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $503.96. 

A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. J. Paull Marshall, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $252.52. E. (9) $196.09. 

A. Thomas A. Martin, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oll & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $110. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y 


B. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Prancisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $200. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $5,499.91. E. (9) $980. 


A. P. H. Mathews, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, DC. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $206.19. E. (9) $443.32. 

A. Charles D Matthews, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $77.57. 


A, Charles E. Mattingly, 1608 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. j 

D. (6) $2,820. E. (9) $79.61. 

A, C. V. and R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C 

B. Georgia Power Company, 270 Peachtree 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Mayonnaise and Salad Dressings In- 
stitute, 25 East Chestnut Street, Chicago, 
III. 

A. James E. Meals, 1143 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Line Pilots Association, 55th Street 
& Cicero Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $100. 


A. John S. Mears, 1608 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,291. E. (9) $104.31. 

A. Medical-Surgical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,034.38. 


A. Carl J. Megel, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, AFL- 
CIO, 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8,800. 

A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,186. E. (9) $322.47. 

A. Lawrence C. Merthan, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 235 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. V. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $110. 

A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Midland Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Shawano, Wis. 

A. Midwest Federal Savings & Loan Associ- 
ation, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. (9) $656. 

A. Capt. A. Stanley Miller, 1629 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 
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A. Miller Associates, Inc., 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Telephone Answering Ex- 
change, Inc., 177 14th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $90. 


A. Miller Associates, Inc., 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Music Publisher's Association, 
460 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $295. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,650. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Intracoastal Canal Association, 
2211 South Coast Building, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1815 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1815 Capitol Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $3,900. E. (9) $438.06. 

A. Herbert J. Miller, Jr., 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Automatic Phonograph Manufacturers. 


A. Joseph L, Miller, 815 17th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Northern Textile Association, National 
Parking Association, Maytag Co., and Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $357.12. 

A. Luman G. Miller, 912 Failing Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 912 Falling 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $724.95. 

A. Luther L. Miller, 1909 Q Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
S 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $2,692.20. E. 3 845.35. 


A. Robert H. Miller, 402 Solar Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tenneco Inc., 
Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $176.82. 


Post Office Box 2611, 


A. Jim M. Milligan, 402 Barclay Building, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

B. National Water Company Conference, 
402 Barclay Building, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

A. Jack Mills, 1735 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute. 

A. Marion Daniel Minchew, 1200 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $165. E. (9) $17.94. 

A. Othmer J. Mischo, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 
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B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Missouri Railroad Committee, 906 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Carl A. Modecki, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Michael Monroney. 

B. Communications Satellite Corp., 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $850. 


1900 


A. G. Merrill Moody, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $19.90. E. (9) $38.43. 

A. Joseph E. Moody, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Humane Association, Post Of- 
fice Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $71.59. 


A. Morison, Clapp, Abrams & Haddock, The 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 330 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $130. 


A. Lynn E. Mote, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,000, 

A. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $375. 


A, T. H. Mullen, 4301 Columbia Pike, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

B. Union Camp Corp., 233 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. John J. Murphy, 2794 Wilelinor Drive, 
Edgewater, Md. 

B. National Customs Service Association, 
2794 Wilelinor Drive, Edgewater, Md. 

A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Station C, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Assoclation Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7278, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Parmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $7,999.98. E. (9) $648.09. 


A. Micah H, Naftalin, 1330 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Ethyl Corp., 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $750. 
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A. John J. Nangle, 2600 Virginia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Insurers, 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $977. 


A. Augustus Nasmith, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Raymond Plaza, Newark, N.J. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, 
Newark, NJ. 

A. Sarah Anne Nation, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 917 15th Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,641. E. (9) $18.70. 


A. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $20. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $15,000. 

A. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


O. 
D. (6) $1,481.74. E. (9) $19,026.09. 


A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $57,402.53. E. (9) $1,644.30. 

A. National Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, NY. 
D. (6) $2,211.68. E. (9) $2,211.68. 


A. The National Association of Polish 
Americans, Inc, 3829 W Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $30,000. E. (9) $10,649.91. 


A. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $383.03. E. (9) $662.70. 

A. National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations, 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $42,125.97. E. (9) $682.50. 

A. National Audio-Visual Association, 
Inc., 3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

E. (9) $1,110.13. 

A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion (NADA), 2000 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $30,803.25. E. (9) $30,803.25. 

A. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. National Campaign for Agricultural 
Democracy, 110 Maryland Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $129.20. E. (9) $8,697.63. 

A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $522,860.32. E. (9) 65,258.04. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

A. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5,892.50, 
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A. National Committee to Abolish HUAC, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif, 
D. (6) $1,392.98. E. (9) $1,392.98. 


A. National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, University of Minne- 
sota Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. (9) $5,000. 


A. National Conference of Non-Profit Ship- 
ping Associations, Inc., 2309 Fannin, Houston, 
Tex. 

D. (6) $525. 


A. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
III. 

A. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Box 23, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $6,728.15. E. (9) $6,728.15. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,307.50. E. (9) $6,887.69. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $645.30. E. (9) $555.52. 

A. National Counsel Association, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cenco Instruments Co., 2600 South 
Kostner Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $118.67. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 55 Liberty Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $147.04. 

A. National Cystic Fibrosis Research 
Foundation, 202 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,666.66. 

A. National Education Association, Fed- 
eral Relations Division, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $18,522.93. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. National Farmers Organization, 720 
Davis Avenue, Corning, Iowa. 
E. (9) $3,506.52. 


A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 920 Washington Building, 


Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $24,984.79. E. (9) $24,984.79. 


A. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) 8523.67. E. (9) 8530.39. 

A. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $13,350. 

A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., W: n, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,543. E. (9) $15,837.69. 
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A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $262.68. 


A. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,074.21. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 


H Street NW., W. D. O. 
D. (6) 81,861.15. $1,861.15. 


A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
309 Livestock Exchange Building, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

D. (6) $3,888.40. E. (9) $3,888.40. 


n, 
E. (9) 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,351.10. E. (9) $8,351.10. 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $734.47. 

A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $832.81. 

A. National Preservers Association, 25 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, III. 


A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C 
D. (6) $568.37. E. (9) $1,130. 


A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill, 

E. (9) $3,884.84. 

A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $6,989.71. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,361.30. 

A. National Small Business Association, 
1285 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,562.52. 

A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $93,372. E. (9) $2,517. 

A. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,323. 


A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $17,486.35. E. (9) $4,641.97. 

A. The Nation-Wide Committee on Im- 
port-Export Policy, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,850. E. (9) $10,594.87. 

A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $36.74. 


A. Alan M. Nedry, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,238.65. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $3,059. 


A. Frances E. Neely, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Leg- 
islation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D 


C. 

D. (6) $1,008. 

A. Ivan A. Nestingen, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sher- 
man Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $118.15. 

A. William E. Neumeyer, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. GT&E Service Corp., 730 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $282.50. 


A. New England Footwear Association, 210 
Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
D. (6) $400. E. (9) $400. 


A. Sarah H. Newman, 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. 

A. Herschel D. Newsom, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 85,000. 

A. Miss Judith E. Nies, 120 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $31,833.53. E. (9) $7,094.73. 

A. Patrick J. Nilan, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,615.38. E. (9) $1,305.57. 

A. Stanley D. Noble, 29 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, III. 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 29 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Non-Commissioned Officers Association 
of the U.S.A., Post Office Box 2268, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

E. (9) $168. 

A. Charles M. Noone, 410 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $354.76. 

A. Joseph A. Noone, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. O. L. Norman, 1140 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $18.05. 

A. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
Post Office Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 
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A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, 1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Harry E. Northam, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


A. Graham T. Northup, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mo Bankers Association of Ameri- 
ca, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,508. E. (9) $4,260. 


A. Michael J. Norton, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Was n, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $161.45. 


A. Ira H. Nunn, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $250. 

A. Seward P. Nyman, 3301 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. 
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A. Leo W. O'Brien, 99 Hawthorne Avenue, 
Albany, N.Y. 

B. Home Rule Committee, Virgin Islands 
Legislature, Capitol Building, Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, V.I. 

D. (6) $2,187. E. (9) $1,807.10. 

A. Richard T. O’Connell, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,650. E. (9) $283.37. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Transit Association, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,249. E. (9) $135. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Barden Investment Management Corp., 
18610 James Couzens Highway, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $452. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. El Paso Natural Gas Co., 1 Chase Man- 
hattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $505. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Investors Diversified Services, Investors 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $949. 

A. O’Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 7703 
Normandale Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $95. 

A. John B. O'Day, 11 East Adams Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of America, 
11 East Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $16,313.79. 
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A. John A. O'Donnell, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Jane O'Grady, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, 15 Union Square, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,080. E. (9) $525.95. 


A. Richard C. O’Hare, 1120 Investment 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Harness Tracks of America, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, 

E. (9) $2,030.20. 


A. Alvin E. Oliver, 500 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 500 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $44.80. 


A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry and Hutchinson Co., 330 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Samuel Omasta, 702 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $18.60. 

A. Jerry H. Opack, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck and Co., 925 South Ho- 
man Avenue, Chicago, II. 

A. Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $6,963.68. 


A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $185. 

A. John A. Overholt, 10400 Connecticut 
Avenue, Kensington, Md. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $2,125. 

A. J. Allen Overton, Jr., 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Raymond S. Page, Jr., Mill Creek Ter- 
race, Gladwyne, Pa. 

B. Campbell Soup Co., 375 Memorial Ave- 
nue, Camden, N. J. 

A. Walter Page, Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 

A. Norman Paige, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Lew M. Paramore, Post Office Box 1310, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A. J. D. Parel, 244 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $316.46. E. (9) $196. 


A. James D. Parriott, Jr., 539 South Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

A. Geo. F. Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association. 

D. (6) $5,749.98. 

A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $28.30. 


A. Michael Pasternak, 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, 1435 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,444.98. 
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A. Perry S. Patterson, 800 World Center 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Automatic Phonograph Manufacturers. 

A. Lynn C. Paulson, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $77. 


A. E. George Pazianos, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $2,140.59. 


A. Pennzoil Co., 900 Southwest Tower, 
Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $790. 

A. D. V. Pensabene, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $25. 

A. J. Carter Perkins, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y, 

A. A. Harold Peterson, 715 Cargill Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. National R.E.A. Telephone Association, 
715 Cargill Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $3,761.05. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Drawer 
BS, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla, 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $43.50. 


A. Kenneth T. Peterson, 400 First Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. District of Columbia Psychological As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 8227, Southwest 
Station, Washington, D.C. 


A. Kenneth T. Peterson, 400 First Street 
NW., W. D. C. 

B. Hotel and Restaurant Employes and Bar- 
tenders International Union, 6 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (a) $2,499.99. 


A. Walter T. Phair, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

P. (6) $300. E. (9) $250. 
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A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $887.42. 

A. Joseph D. Phelan, 485 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Colorado River Association, 417 South 
Hill Street, Los es, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. John P. Philbin, 510 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobil Oil Corporation, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $73.20. 

A. Richard N. Philleo, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,462.50. 

A. Tom Pickett, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $14.96. 


A. Albert Pike, 277 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y 


B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Bruce O. Pike, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. James F. Pinkney, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $276.60. 

A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 

E. (9) $119.15. 

A. James H. Pipkin, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco Inc., 185 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $1,460. 

A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ave- 
nue M, Lubbock, Tex. 

D. (6) $10,296.05. E. (9) $1,350. 


A. Joseph M, Pollard, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County of Los Angeles, State of Call- 
fornia, Hall of Administration, 500 West 
Temple Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. John W. Pompelli, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 635 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,462.50. E. (9) $525.91. 

A. Robert R. Poston, 908 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $372.71. 


A. Ramsay D. Potts, 910 17th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,406.92. 


A. William J. Potts, Jr., 1735 DeSales 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. Richard M. Powell, 1210 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D. OC. 


A. Graydon R. Powers, Jr., 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William C. Prather, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $282.71. 

A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,000. 

A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Hold- 
ing Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $187.50. E. (9) $1.60. 

A. Jerry O. Pritchett, 408 New Jersey 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,205.10. E. (9) $2,205.10. 


A. Earle W. Putnam, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. William A. Quinlan, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $359.62. E. (9) 6179.82. 


A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cancer Society, New York, 
N. V., et al. 

D. (6) $14,916.63. E. (9) $7,224.11. 

A. Thomas H. Quinn, 410 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 55 Liberty Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $148. 

A, Thomas H. Quinn, 410 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. An Informal Committee of Small Munic- 
ipal Bond Dealers, 501 Dixie Terminal 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8222.20. 


A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 1735 K 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Railway Progress Institute, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15. E. (9) $15. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $200. 


A. William A. Raleigh, Jr., 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,375. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $16.19. 

A. James A. Ransford, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tidewater Oil Co. 

A. Edward M. Raymond, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,075.02. E. (9) $89.75. 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 6815 Prestonshire, 
Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $190. E. (9) $40. 

A. Record Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $32,683.56. 


A. Campbell L. Reed, 302 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers Association, 302 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $74.05. 

A. W. O. Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Texas railroads. 

A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $799.98. E. (9) $121.19. 


A. Reserve Officers Association of the U.S., 
333 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $78,213.46. 


1625 I 


A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 18th 
and E Streets NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $18,187.43. E. (9) $13,414.69. 

A. Theron J. Rice, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Continental Oil Co., 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


1710 H Street Nw., 
80 Rockefeller 


A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,188.46. E. (9) $11.80. 

A. Dorsey Richardson, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

B. Louisiana Railroads. 

D. (6) $35.75. E. (9) $135.76. 

A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 
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A. William Neale Roach, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Armament Corp., 10 
Prince Street, Alexandria, Va. 

D. (6) $1,600. 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW,. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Austin L. Roberts, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $875. 

A. Clyde F. Roberts, 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


$301 


A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Animal Health Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


1030 15th 


A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. College of American Pathologists, 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $183. 


A. Howard O. Robinson, Jr., 905 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

E. (9) 6523.18. 

A. John P. Roche, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $210. 

A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $562.50. 

A. Prank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $526. 


A. John F. Rolph III, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Royall, Koegel, Rogers & Wells, 200 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. and 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Realty and Petroleum Corp., 
16 West 61st Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $965.90. 


A. Royall, Koegel, Rogers & Wells, 200 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. and 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Great Salt Lake Mineral & Chemical 
Corp., 579 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Royall, Koegel, Rogers & Wells, 200 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. and 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Power Authority of the State of New 
York, 10 Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

A. Harland J. Rue. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Pa. 

E. (9) $396.07. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $886.35. E. (9) $330.89. 


A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1555 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American College of Radiology, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $417.21. 

A. J. T. Rutherford, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $301.50. 


A. William H. Ryan, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $480. 


A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
B. Standard Oil Co. of California, et al. 


A. Charles E, Sandler, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Leslie J. Schmidt Associates, 1341 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Beer Wholesalers’ Association 
of America, 6310 North Cicero Avenue, Chi- 
cago, III. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $15.05. 


A. Schoene and Kramer, 1625 K St et NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,21250. E. (9) $36.04. 


A. C. Herschel Schooley, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $2,441.35. 


A. Stanle: W. Schroeder, 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Hilliard Schulberg, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington, D.C., Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $66.88. 

A. Scientific Apparatus Makers Associa- 
tion, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $750. 
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A. Scribner, Hall & Casey, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 
Post Office Box 21008, Greensboro, N.C. 

A. Scribner, Hall & Casey, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Pa. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $3. 

A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegtable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Hollis M. Seavey, 1812 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1812 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,413.50. E. (9) $49.93. 

A. W. O. Senter, 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert L. Shafer, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 235 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500 E. (9) $210. 


A. David C. Sharman, 1026 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
4836 Broadway NE., Knoxville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,187.50. E. (9) $707.46. 

A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and National Association 
of Electric Companies, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $835. 


A. Arnold F. Shaw, 503 D Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The National Committee for the Record- 
ing Arts, 9300 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

D. (6) $12,333.33. 

A. Carroll M. Shaw, 6326 Southcrest Drive, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. ted Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Kenneth D. Shaw, 400 First Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts, Trowbridge & 
Madden, Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 277 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. John J. Sheehan, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $2,757.91. 

A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $575. 

A. Ira Shesser, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Max Shine, 1126 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


B. (6) $992. E. (9) $20. 


A. Alvin V. Shoemaker, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $805. 

A. Robert L. Shortle, 1147 International 
Trade Mart Tower, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. George Shuff, 916 Nashville Trust Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I Railroads in Tennessee. 

A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $875. 


A. David Silver, 61 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 


B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $277. E. (9) $156.13. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $35. E. (9) $5,013.37. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $27,200. E. (9) $6,385.21. 

A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 


909 South 


A. Harold Slater, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $28.55. 

A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $24.50. 
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A. Jonathan W. Sloat, 1632 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
205 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Donald E. Smiley, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $885.03. 


A. Gordon L. Smith, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Irvin A. Smith, 418 East Rosser Avenue, 
Box 938, Bismarck, N. Dak, 

E. (9) $78.15. 


A. James E. Smith, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $525. 

A. Milan D. Smith, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Robert B. Smith, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., W. n, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Robert Wm. Smith, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich, 

D. (6) $987. E. (9) $198. 

A, Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 712 Dupont Circle Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,231.90. E. (9) $2,350. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 829 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $40. 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn Mich, 

D. (6) $3,575. E. (9) $901. 

A. Lyle O. Snader, 244 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $265.80. E. (9) $135. 

A. Frank B. Snodgrass, 1726 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 
K 


y. 
D. (6) $375. E. (9) $478.82. 
A. J. R. Snyder, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, Post Office Box 3719, Georgetown Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,251.44. E. (9) $8,675.60. 


A. Carl A. Soderblom, 1 East First Street, 
Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 
First Street, Reno, Nev. 


1 East 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $999.90. 

A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $740.14. E. (9) $118.34. 


A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1108-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D. (6) $51,980.34, E. (9) $6,312.82. 

A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $190. E. (9) $190. 

A. William W. Spear, 214 Fremont Na- 
tional Bank Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,030.77. E. (9) $4.78. 

A. John F. Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, 1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Lynn E. Stalbaum, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Melvin L. Stark, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. Newton I. Steers, Jr., 10400 Connecticut 
Avenue, Kensington, Md. 

A. Mrs. Nell May F. Stephens, Post Office 
Box 6234, Northwest Station, Washington 
D. O. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., W. n, D. C. 

B. California Olive Growers and Canners 
Industry Committee, 572 East Shields Ave- 
nue, Fresno, Calif., and Green Olive Trade 
Association, 80 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $2. 

A. B. H. Steuerwald, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
2247 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $230. 

A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,575. E. (9) $180.28. 

A. Dr. Ronald F. Stinnett, 
garth Street, Springfield, Va. 

B. Midwest Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. (9) $485. 


7606 Ho- 


A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Daniels, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Importers Association, 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Daniels, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan General Merchandise Exporters 
Association and Japan Rubber Footwear 
Manufacturers Association of Tokyo, Japan; 
Miscellaneous Goods Division, Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce of New “ork, Inc. and 
Imported Footwear Group, American Im- 
porters Association, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $75. 

A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Daniels, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Japan Iron & Steel rs’ Associa- 
tion, 16, 3-Chome, Kayabacho, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 

A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Daniels, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Unione Industriale Pratese, Prato, Italy; 
American Textile Importers Association, 200 
West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Daniels, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Vorort des schweizerischen Handels- 
und Industrie-Vereins, Doersenstrasse 26, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 
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A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., W. D.. 

D. (6) 84,350. E. (9) 8268.50. 

A. Ronnie J. Straw, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Herald E. Stringer, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $4,675.98. E. (9) $439.77. 


A. Philip W. Stroupe, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. Norman Strunk, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $282.97. 


A. Sam S. Studebaker, Tipp City, Ohio. 
B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Richard L. Studley, 1400 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1400 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Walter B. Stults, 587 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Cos., 587 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Barry Sullivan, 536 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of River & Harbor 
Contractors, 3900 North Charles Street, Balti- 
more, Md, 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $182.55. 

A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 1290 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. C. Austin Sutherland, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1740 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $139.11. 

A. Monroe Sweetland, 
Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Ctreet NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $335. E. (9) $50. 


A. Gary Tabak, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperation As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) 8150. 


1705 Murchison 
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A. Charles P. Taft, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, Committee for a 
National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Clarence M. Tarr, 1909 Q Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Empolyees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $3,365.60. E. (9) $166.31. 

A. Warren G. Taylor, 604-5 Central Trust 
Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee, 604-5 
Central Trust Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 


A. Evert S. Thomas, Jr., 20 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $832. D. (9) 8285.07. 

A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, 10 Richards Roads, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A. Clark W. Thompson, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Board of Fur Farm Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 152 West Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Clark W. Thompson, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. U.S. Independent Telephone Associa- 
on. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Julia C. Thompson, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,320.94. 


A. Wm. B. Thompson, Jr., 244 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $276.14. E. (9) $147. 


A. Eugene M. Thoré, 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Wiliam H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Penasylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. E. Linwood Tipton, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,421. 


1101 17th 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $194.10. 


A. John H. Todd, Post Office Box 23, 1085 
Shrine Building, Memphis, Tenn, 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Box 23, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. David R. Toll, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,687.50. E. (9) $527.76. 

A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of USA, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $4,800. E. (9) $2,180. 
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A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $17.25. 

A. John P. Tracey, 1705 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) 875. 

A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, 10 Richards Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $4,375. E. (9) $67.95. 


A. Galen Douglas Trussell, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,062.50, E. (9) $2,115.60, 


A. Dick Tullis, 307 Maple Terrace, Dallas, 
To re 

B. Superior Oil Company, Houston, Tex., 
and Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $100. 

A. A. O. Turek, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Range Association, 375 North 
Fulton Street, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $115.39. 

A. David G. Unger, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield Ave- 
nue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 


La. 

E. (9) $997.01. 

A. United Business Schools Association, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $750. 

A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
321 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,224.14. 

A. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $623,713.52. E. (9) $58,109.56. 

A. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $196.55. 

A. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $26,395.52. 

A. C. Braxton Valentine, Jr., 1309 State- 
Planters Bank Building, Richmond, Va. 

B. Theodore A. Mangelsdorf, Cumberland 
Farm, New Kent County, Va. 


A. Theodore A. Vanderzyde, 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
and Aerospace Workers, AFL-CIO. 

D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) $480. 

A. Charles R. Van Horn, 17th and H Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


Machinists 
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B. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co., Charles 
and Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 

A. John M, Vansant, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Mrs, Lois W. Van Valkenburgh, 1673 
Preston Road, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $129. E. (9) $7.95. 

A. G. W. Vaughan, 233 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $147. E. (9) $12.60. 


211 East 


A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $115. 

A. Volume Footwear Retailers Association, 
Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $662.44. 


A. E. R. Wagner, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $161.55. E. (9) $25.88. 

A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $712.50. E. (9) $33.18. 

A, Franklin Wallick, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agriculture Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,810.17. E. (9) $1,026.73. 

A. Thomas G. Walters, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,866.96. E. (9) $7,742.21. 

A. William A. Walton, 820 Quincy Street, 
Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, 820 Quincy 
Street, Topeka, Kans. 

A. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $330. E. (9) $766.74. 


400 First Street 


A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 1250 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Waterways Bulk Transportation Coun- 
cil, Inc, 1750 Brentwood Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. . 

A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $4,212.62. 

A. E. Jerome Webster, Jr. 

B. National Association of Frozen Food 
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Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 
D. (6) $100. 

A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $8,000. 

A. Dr. Frank J. Welch, 3724 Manor Road, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 1735 K 


A. Joseph E. Welch, 1630 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Wellington Management 
Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $39.64. 


A. Wenchel, Schulman & Manning, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Motors Corp., 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $903.27. 


Co., 1630 


A. Don White, 3150 Spring Street, Fair- 
fax, Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $956.25. E. (9) $246.80. 

A. Donald F. White, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

A. John C. White, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Truck Council of America, Inc., 1317 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Douglas Whitlock II, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Thomas D. Wilcox, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
635 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $685.98. 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. John Wilder, Somerville, Tenn. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $7.60. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 
Wyo. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish & Kootenai Tribes 
of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. KSL, Inc., 145 Social Hall Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

E. (9) $2.10. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. Ray McDermott & Co., Inc., Houston, 
Club Building, Houston, Tex. 
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A. Wilkinson, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. National Congress of American Indians, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., W. , D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 
Wash. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, New Town, N. Dak. 

A. Robert P. Will, 487 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California, 1111 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,600. E. (9) $553.29. 


A. John Willard, Box 1172, Helena, Mont. 
B. Montana Railroad Association, Helena, 
Mont. 


A. Francis S. Williams, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Harding deC. Williams, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 155 East Superior, Chicago, Nl., and 
1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $248.14. 

A. Kenneth Williamson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,608.92. E. (9) $563.69. 

A. Clark L. Wilson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Lead-Zinc Producers Committee. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $298.61. 


840 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,440. 
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A. W. E: Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield Ave- 
nue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 


La. 
D. (6) $600. E. (9) $397.01. 
A. Roy Winchester, 900 Southwest Tower, 


A. Robert Winter-Berger, 123 East 75th. 


Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Richard F. Witherall, 702 Majestic 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Majestic Building, Denver, Colo. 
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A. Venlo Wolfsohn, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $1.50. 

A. Nathan T. Wolkomir, 1737 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $4,846.17. E. (9) $1,048.39. 


1729 H Street NW., 


A. Russell J. Woodman, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation-Communication Em- 
ployees Union, 3860 Lindell Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. James Woodside, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 

A. Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Los Angeles 
International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif, 

A. Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 1010 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A. Hal J. Wright, 1612 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Ou Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Football League, 280 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $17. 


A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Holly Corp., 1111 West Foothill Boule- 
vard, Azusa, Calif.; General Development 
Corp., 2828 Coral Way, Miami, Fla.; and 
Cherokee Village Development Corp., Chero- 
kee Village, Ark. 

D. (6) $250, E. (9) $50. 


A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Business Devel- 
opment Corporations, 45 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass 


E. (9) 815. 

A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Savings Associates, 315 East Colorado 
Boulevard, Pasadena, Calif. 

D. (6) 8250. E. (9) $170. 

A. J. Banks Young, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $540. 

A. Kenneth Young, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,049.50. E. (9) $586.28. 


A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Zimring, Gromfine & Sternstein, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The following registrations were submitted for the third calendar quarter 1967: 


(Norz.— The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 
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FILE One Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Copies WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an X below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


NOTE on ITEM “A".—(a) In GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) Employee“. To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee’’.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


QUARTER 
REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


1st 


2a | sa | am 


(Mark one square only) 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on ITEM B“. Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as employers“ —is to be filed each quarter. 


B. Empioyer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on ITEM “C”.—(a) The expression in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House“ -f 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


©. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts the person filing and set forth the specific 
and expenditures in connection with legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 


3. In the case of those publications which the 


legislative interests have terminated, 


m place an X“ in the box at the 


left, so that this Office will no 
longer expect to receive Reports. 


titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (o) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
ott). (if publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a Quarterly“ Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, 


disregard 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


this item “C4” and fill out item D“ and E“ on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
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A. Allen & Murden, Inc., 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Informal Committee of 14 European 
and Other Foreign Cruise Ship Lines, 25 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Society of Consulting Plan- 
ners, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Association of Mutual Fund Plan Spon- 
sors, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Barna-Reggitts, 1055 Main Avenue, Clif- 
ton, N.J. 


B. Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., 1241 Sedgwick, 
Chicago, III., and 910 Mayer Avenue, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


A. Thomas Hale ep Jr., 


B. The Reader's Digest ‘Association, Inc., 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 

A. David R. Bowen, Jr., 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1200 17th 


A. Charles R. Bragg, 90 Stony Corners 
Cirele, Avon, Conn. 

B. Northeast Utilities Service Co., 
Cumberland Avenue, Wethersfield, Conn. 


176 


A. Jeffrey M. Brookstone, 2424 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Kingsbury Browne, 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

B. Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co, and Mutual Boiler & Machinery 
Insurance Co., 225 Wyman Street, Waltham, 
Mass. 


Jr., 225 Franklin 


A. L. C. Carpenter, 201 South Seventh 
Street, Columbia, Mo. 
B. Midcontinent Farmers Association. 


A. Lowell T. Christison, 1026 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
4836 Broadway NE., Knoxville, Tenn. 

A. William J. Colley, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

A. Mrs, Margaret B. Collier, 6101 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. James F. Collins, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Iron & Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 140 Garden Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A. Clayton E. Cook, 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1321 West Eleanor 


A. Allan D. Cors, 1629 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
B. Corning Glass 3 Corning, N. T. 


A. John C. Davidson, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., W. D.C. 

B. The Tax Council, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Michael B. Deane, 1707 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Meat Importers’ Council, Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

A. Steven B. Derounian, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amperex Electronic Corp., 230 Duffy 
Avenue, Hicksville, N.Y. 
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A. Russell C. Pepeo 4000 Cathedral 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. 

B. ve e Corp., 1707 L 
Street NW., ba aka cant D. O. 


A. John Edward ‘Dowling, 404 Stockton 
Avenue, Roselle, N.J. 

A. Milton Eisenberg, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Dominium International Inc., 1270 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N. T. 


A. Elliott & Naftalin, 1330 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Scientific Apparatus Makers Association, 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Arthur E. Ericson, 910 Mayer Avenue, 
Madison, Wis. 

B. Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., 1241 Sedgwick, 
Chicago, III., and 910 Mayer Avenue, Madison, 
Wis. 

A. Harold E. Fields, 2142 East Onyx, Orange, 
Calif., 

B. Hazel's Realty, 7481 La Palma Avenue, 
Buena Park, Calif. 

A. Gene Fondren, Post Office Box 192, Tay- 
lor, Tex. 


A. John George Frain, 1789 Lanier Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. The Eighteenth and Columbia Road 


Business Association, Washington, D.C. 


A. Neal P. Gillen, 1707 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion, 1707 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Patricia A. Goldman, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the US.A., 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Lester M. Haddad, 5005 Wickett Terrace, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. Committee for the Evaluation of In- 
dustrial Aid Financing, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Carlton B. Hamm, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Oceanography Association, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. James L. Hatcher, 4222 Suitland Road 
SE., Suitland, Md. 

A. Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Hendryson, 6303 
Indian School Road NE., Albuquerque, N 
Mex. 

A. John E. Horton, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Metal Frabricators, Inc., 48 Nichol Avenue, 
McKees Rocks, Pa, 


— 


A. Harry A. Inman, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Reader’s Digest Association, Inc., 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 


— 


A. Raymond M. Jacobson, 1707 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Consulting Plan- 
ners, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. George J. Kelley, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Blue Cross Association, 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Krause, Lindsay and Nahstoll, Loyalty 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

B. Contracting Stevedore’s Association of 
the Pacific Coast, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
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A. Kenneth D. Lester, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Morris J. Levin, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Arden Publishing Co., Tucson, Ariz. 


A. Donald O. Lincoln, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. World Trade Committee of Parts Divi- 
sion, Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Financial General Corporation, 1717 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William J. McAuliffe, Jr., 1725 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Land Title Association, 1725 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Alfred R. McCauley, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Magnavox Co., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. George E. MacKinnon, 800 Investors 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Investors Mutual, Investors Stock Fund, 
Investors Variable Payment Fund, Investors 
Selectors Fund. 

A. Harold M. Mayer, 1241 Sedgwick, Chi- 
cago, III. 

B. Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., 1241 Sedgwick, 
Chicago, Hl. and 910 Mayer Avenue, Madison 
Wis. 

A. James E. Meals, 1143 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Line Pilots Association, 55th Street 
and Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Alan W. Mercill, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association, 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Mid-America CATV Association, 11 
North Lee, Post Office Box 1334, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


A. Midwest Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. Lynn E. Mote, 1619 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

A. John J. Nangle, 2600 Virginia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Independent In- 
surers, 30 West Monore Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, 545 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Encylopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


425 


A. Verlin Nelson, 1223 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1223 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Louis H. Nevins, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 155 East Superior Street, Chicago, 
III. and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 
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A. The Newspaper Committee for a Free 
and Competitive Press, 33 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Northeast Utilities Service Co., 
Cumberland Avenue, Wethersfield, Conn. 

A. Edmund W. O’Brien, 204 Great Neck 
Road, Waterford, Conn. 

B. Northeast Utilities Service Co., 
Cumberland Avenue, Wethersfield, Conn. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Barden Investment Management Corp., 
18610 James Couzens, Detroit, Mich. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. and 845 Northwestern Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Fingerhut Manufacturing Co., 
West Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Investors Diversified Services, Investors 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


176 


176 


3104 


A. Francis J. O’Rourke, 820 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Professions Unlimited, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1430 K 


A. Outdoor Advertising Association of Ok- 
lahoma, Inc., 6702 East 11th Street, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

A. C. R. Peterson, 812 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Kenneth T. Peterson, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Aldens, Inc., 5000 West Roosevelt, Chi- 
cago, III. 

A. Thomas W. Power, 1414 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

A. Jerry C. Pritchett, 408 New Jersey Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Thomas H. Quinn, 410 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of Small Municipal Bond 
Dealers, 501 Dixie Terminal Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A. Thomas H. Quinn, 410 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 55 Liberty Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. John P. Roche, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Michael J. Romig, 20 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sher- 
man Avenue, Madison, Wis. 


A. Royall, Koegel, Rogers & Wells, 200 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. and 1730 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Great Salt Lake Mineral & Chemical 
Corp., 579 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. James S. Rubin, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Retired Teachers Association, 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles E. Sandler, 1619 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Scientific Apparatus Makers Association, 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Scribner, Hall & Casey, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts, Trowbridge & 
Madden, Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 277 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. A. Z. Shows, 1010 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Custer Channel Wing Aircraft Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

A. Maynard H. Smith, 329 Eighth Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association, Post Office Box 951, High Point, 
N.C. 

A. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Sindicato da Industria de Cafe Soluvel, 
São Paulo, Brazil, Rua 7 de Abril 252, 10 
andar, São Paulo, SP, Brazil. 


A. Eugene L. Stewart, Esq., 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. World Trade Committee of Parts Divi- 
sion, Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ronald F, Stinnett, 7606 Hogarth Street, 
North Springfield, Va. 

B. Midwest Federal Savings Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Daniels, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Importers Association, 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Daniels, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Vorort des schweizerischen Handels- 
und Industrie-Vereins, Boersenstrasse 26, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

A.. Russell D. Tall, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William C. Taylor, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Southern Pine Industry Committee. 

A. L. D. Tharp, Jr., 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 916 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. John D. Tyson. 
B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Verner, Liipfert & Bernhard, 1875 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Barden Investment Management Corp., 
18610 James Couzens Highway, Detroit, Mich. 

A. James S. Viasto Associates, 417 East 58th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
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B. Dominimum International, Inc., 1270 


Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. John S. Walker, 1002 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Fasteners Institute, 
East Ohio Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1505 


A. Whitlock, Markey & Tait, 15th and H 
Streets NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Joliet, 
III. and National Institute of Drycleaning, 
909 Burlington Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. Ray McDermott & Co., Inc., Oil Divi- 
sion, Houston Club Building, Houston, Tex. 


A. Laurens Williams, Kenneth H. Liles and 
James V. Heffernan, 1200 Farragut Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B, Mutual Service Casualty, Insurance Co., 
1919 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


A. James Woodside, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. World Trade Committee of Parts Divi- 
sion, Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1967 


The Senate met at 11 am., and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, whose most searching 
words are heard in the silences, give, we 
beseech Thee, to Thy servants who here 
wrestle with the Nation’s problems, quiet 
hearts and open minds welcoming all 
truth from whatever direction it may 
come. 

As in reverence we hallow Thy name, 
so may we hallow our own, keeping our 
honor bright, our hearts pure, our ideals 
untarnished, and our devotion to the Na- 
tion’s weal high and true. 

We are grateful for this sweet time of 
prayer that calls us from a world of care, 
and bids us at our Father’s throne make 
all our wants and wishes known. 

At this altar of devotion we would be 
sure of Thy presence ere pressing duty 
leads us back to a noisy, crowded way. 
Where— 


“We are watchers of a beacon whose 
light must never die; 
We are guardians of an altar that shows 
Thee ever nigh; 
We are children of Thy free men who 
sleep beneath the sod; 
For the might of Thine arm we bless 
Thee: Our God, Our fathers’ 
God.” 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, December 11, 1967, be dispensed 
with. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 

On December 8, 1967: 

S. 2514. An act to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Wheeling Creek Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention District 
compact. 

On December 10, 1967: 

S. 2211. An act to amend section 509 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to provide for 
construction aid for certain passenger ves- 
sels operating on the inland rivers and 
waterways. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States sub- 
mitting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had rejected the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7977) to adjust certain postage 
rates, to adjust the rates of basic com- 
pensation for certain officers and em- 
ployees in the Federal Government, and 
to regulate the mailing of pandering ad- 
vertisements, and for other purposes, 
and that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill and concurred therein, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
1 and 2 to the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
888) making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1968, and for other 

purposes, and concurred therein, each 
with an amendment, in which it request- 
ed the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7819) to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams of assistance for elementary and 
secondary education by extending au- 
thority for allocation of funds to be used 
for education of Indian children and 
children in overseas dependents schools 
of the Department of Defense, by ex- 
tending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing as- 
sistance for comprehensive educational 
planning, and by improving programs of 
education for the handicapped; to im- 
prove authority for assistance to schools 
in federally impacted areas and areas 
suffering a major disaster; and for other 
purposes; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. PER- 
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KINS, Mrs. Green of Oregon, Mr. Hor 
LAND, Mr. PucrnskKi, Mr. DANIELS, Mr. 
Brapemas, Mr. Carey, Mr. ALBERT, Mr. 
Ayres, Mr. QUIE, Mr. GOODELL, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. Esch, and Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2388) to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to au- 
thorize funds for the continued opera- 
tion of economic opportunity programs, 
and for other purposes, and it was signed 
by the Vice President. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 


TRIBUTE TO WARREN S. DUFFEE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
regret that I must advise the Senate of 
the death of an outstanding member of 
the Press Gallery. Warren S. Duffee, 
representative of the United Press In- 
ternational, passed away during the 
night at the George Washington Hos- 
pital. 

Warren Duffee covered the Senate for 
many years. He knew the Senate and its 
ever-changing membership as few men 
do. He probed its actions with a firm but 
friendly mind. With an uncompromising 
but understanding honesty, he wrote of 
its strengths and weaknesses, of its suc- 
cesses and failures. His journalism—his 
outstanding journalism reflected with 
great accuracy the nature of the Senate 
through many years. It also reflected the 
nature of Warren Duffee—decent, tol- 
erant, perceptive, and replete with per- 
sonal and professional integrity. 

We shall miss Warren Duffee. Every- 
one who knew him will feel a personal 
loss at his death. He was a great reporter. 
He was a friend. He was, in a word, a 
newspaperman. When that has been said, 
all has been said. 

To his family and relatives, I extend 
the condolences of the Senate and my 
deepest personal sympathy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I fully 
concur in the observations of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader with respect 
to Warren Duffee. I can only add that 
he was, by all odds, one of the most 
agreeable and affable men that I ever 
knew. 

When the majority leader spoke of 
his integrity, I can testify to that. One 
could feel free to speak to Warren Duf- 
fee, whether it was on the record or off 
the record, and to know and have full 
confidence that that confidence would 
be respected. 

I share with his many friends the sor- 
row that comes from his passing. He 
leaves a void. He made a great contribu- 
tion to his community, to his profession, 
and to his country, and he will be missed. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and the Subcom- 
mittee on Business and Commerce of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLlixds in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


WE SHOULD SEEK DISENGAGE- 
MENT AND DEESCALATION OF 
OUR INVOLVEMENT IN VIETNAM 
INSTEAD OF ESCALATION, MORE 
BOMBING, AND “HOT PURSUIT” 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
another presidential election is but a 
few months away, and I vividly recall 
the presidential and congressional elec- 
tion of 1964. President Johnson did not 
campaign for election as President in 
1964 on any platform or proposition that 
the defense of the United States from 
Communist aggression would compel us 
to send more than one-half million fight- 
ing men into a little country in South- 
east Asia and change a civil war in Viet- 
nam into an American ground war. Nor 
at that time did he or Secretary Rusk 
or any Cabinet member bring up the 
subject of a claimed SEATO Treaty com- 
mitment that required us to bomb North 
Vietnam and fight a war in the jungles 
and rice paddies of South Vietnam and 
continue fighting for perhaps some years 
ahead. In the 3 years since that period 
in 1964 we Americans have suffered the 
deaths of more than 16,000 of our young 
men killed in combat and 95,000 
wounded, to say nothing of nearly 3,000 
of the finest warplanes in the world 
destroyed. 

Nothing was said about a SEATO 
treaty commitment which was only 
thought of in recent months by Secretary 
Rusk. Nothing is said even now regard- 
ing the fact that France, Pakistan, and 
the United Kingdom, also signatories to 
the SEATO Treaty, have refused to com- 
mit even one soldier to the war in Viet- 
nam, and, in fact, have been hostile and 
unfriendly toward our fighting to pre- 
vent reunification of that little nation as 
7 upon in the Geneva accords of 

54. 

Instead, President Johnson cam- 
paigned in 1964 on a peace platform. In 
his campaign statements he spoke out in 
direct opposition to the policy he has 
since pursued toward Vietnam and 
which, as a matter of fact, he seemed to 
have adopted directly after being elected 
by an overwhelming majority of the bal- 
lots cast by the men and women of 
America. 

In Akron, Ohio, on October 21, 1964, 
seated on the platform within 20 feet of 
him, I heard our President state: 

We are not about to send American boys 
9,000 or 10,000 miles away from home to do 
what Asian boys ought to be doing for them- 
selves. 


It seems unfortunate that citizens who 
voted for peace find themselves saddled 
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with a major war. In that campaign in 
Ohio and elsewhere we heard a distin- 
guished former colleague, whom I per- 
sonally admire very much, propose all- 
out bombing of Vietnam and defoliating 
the countryside. When he said: 

In your heart you know I am right. 


I shuddered in disbelief. My views are 
unchanged. After more than three years 
of escalating and enlarging this war in 
and above a foreign land of no strategic 
or economic importance to the defense of 
the United States, in my heart I know 
Senator Barry Goldwater was wrong. 
Evidently, those in high places in the 
executive branch of our Government, in 
the State Department and in the Pen- 
tagon, have reached the opposite con- 
clusion. 

When the facts are considered it does 
not seem so extraordinary that some of 
the protests particularly from the 
younger generation flow into activist 
outlets and become too emotional. I con- 
demn these sit-ins, noisy demonstrations, 
and unruly, disorderly conduct on the 
part of those opposing President John- 
son’s policies in waging an all out Ameri- 
can war in Vietnam. Those extremist 
agitators and demonstrators harm the 
very causes they espouse. Instead of re- 
sorting to violent, noisy dissent they 
would do well to talk quietly and con- 
vineingly in support of their beliefs and 
in support of congressional and sena- 
torial candidates whose views and public 
utterances voice the wisdom of deescala- 
tion, disengagement and seeking peace 
instead of “hot pursuit,“ more bombing, 
and the commitment of more hundreds 
of thousands of American boys to Viet- 
nam responding to the urgings of Gen- 
eral Westmoreland and others. Sit-ins 
and violence at draft board offices are 
acts of stupidity. Reasonable arguments 
in the precincts and universities are acts 
of wisdom and patriotism. 

Very definitely, dissent should be made 
in a dignified manner. Disorderly dem- 
onstrations should not be tolerated as a 
way of debating the issues of our involve- 
ment in an ugly civil war in Vietnam. 

It should be recognized that one reason 
for emotional outbursts and protests is 
probably the natural result of deep-seat- 
ed feelings that this is the only form of 
expression that might be listened to in 
the White House. Those who indulge in 
these tactics, which I dislike and very 
definitely do not sanction, undoubtedly 
have a feeling, and there is justification 
for their views, that we Americans have 
been misdirected and tricked into this 
Vietnam war by the power and influence 
of a military-industrial complex whose 
front is the Joint Chiefs of Staff of our 
Armed Forces. 

President Johnson should encourage 
and request responsible discussion of the 
issues before the American people. In- 
stead, those in the Pentagon and some in 
the White House frequently bracket dis- 
senters, in and out of Congress, as per- 
sons who are giving aid and comfort to 
the enemies of the United States. 

Mr. President, I was dismayed and 
shocked that the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] in this Chamber 
last week stated: 
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There is no wartime precedent for the ex- 
travagant degree of freedom that the John- 
son administration has accorded to dissenters 
and demonstrators. 


May I say that I for one feel no grati- 
tude whatever to any administration of- 
ficial for the freedom of speech guaran- 
teed to all Americans, including me, in 
the first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. The fact that such 
allegations critical of those who dissent 
from President Johnson's committing 
more than 500,000 men of our Armed 
Forces to fight in a civil war in Vietnam 
are made is a mark of the moral decay 
which has set in our body politic as a re- 
sult of our involvement in the Vietnam 
war. As the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee point- 
ed out in this Chamber last Friday, it is 
not the people’s freedom which is a gift 
from their Government, but the Govern- 
ment’s authority which is a gift from the 
people. Let us pray that the day will 
never come when Americans must feel 
grateful to their Government for their 
freedom of speech or for any other of the 
inalienable rights guaranteed them in 
the first 10 amendments to our Constitu- 
tion, adopted on the demand of those pa- 
triots who fought for and won our inde- 
pendence. It would be well for some in 
the administration to reread and keep 
in mind the first 10 amendments of our 
Constitution. 

Frankly, I take a dim view of the state- 
ment from the White House that the sort 
of dissent the President is willing to lis- 
ten to, according to his words, is the 
dissent which helps us win victories. That 
really connotes no dissent whatever. 

Unfortunately, the generals and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and Secretary of 
State Rusk have prevailed on President 
Johnson to expand and escalate the war 
to achieve military victory. The ultimate 
decision to do just that has apparently 
been made by President Johnson and his 
chief warhawk in the Cabinet, Secretary 
Rusk. Where that will ultimately lead 
this Nation, no man knows, 

We should hope for a diplomatic settle- 
ment. Very definitely, the National Lib- 
eration Front of South Vietnam, which 
is the political front of the Vietcong, must 
necessarily participate in any conference 
and be represented by delegates inde- 
pendent of those of the Saigon and Hanoi 
governments if there is to be peace in 
Vietnam. The Vietcong are doing the 
fighting as successors to the Vietminh 
who fought for years against the French 
attempt to reestablish their Indochinese 
colonial empire. 

It is noteworthy that Secretary of State 
Rusk has always evaded this question. 
His evasive statement is that the Viet- 
cong would have no trouble being repre- 
sented at any conference. This is a slick 
evasion and a failure to answer the ques- 
tion, “Are you willing that the Vietcong 
be represented by individual delegates at 
any conference in an effort to end the 
fighting in Vietnam?” He is not being 
frank and honest with the American peo- 
ple when he refuses to answer that ques- 
tion directly and in a forthright manner. 

If President Thieu of South Vietnam 
and President Ho Chi Minh of North 
Vietnam, and representatives of their 
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Governments, and delegates of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front met in a con- 
ference to seek to achieve peace in South- 
east Asia, why should leaders of our Na- 
tion object? 

It is disheartening and causes a loss of 
confidence in the administration when 
the White House issues optimistic state- 
ments that victory is around the next 
corner and when General Westmoreland 
“anticipates no increase in the troop 
buildup beyond 525,000 already in South 
Vietnam.” This reiteration of optimistic 
predictions time and time again in the 
last 3 years shows there is a credibility 
gap and is disturbing to citizens gen- 
erally who wish to have confidence in 
this administration. The truth is that 
General Westmoreland at the White 
House expressed the need for additional 
troops in Vietnam. President Johnson 
owes it to the American people to answer 
definitely and positively if the goal he is 
pursuing in Vietnam is to achieve a mili- 
tary victory or to encourage all elements 
of governing groups of Vietnam, includ- 
ing the National Liberation Front, to 
conduct negotiations for a cease-fire and 
end the fighting by a diplomatic settle- 
ment which would necessarily be a com- 
promise settlement. The Geneva Accords 
of 1954, which we agreed to, but which 
our representatives did not sign, stated: 

The military demarcation line at the 17th 
parallel is provisional and should not in any 
way, be considered as constituting a political 
or territorial boundary. 


Unfortunately, President Johnson in 
recent weeks seems to have changed the 
whole rationale for our turning the civil 
war in Vietnam into an American war. 
No longer does he claim that we Ameri- 
cans are in Vietnam to assist the Saigon 
government to endure and maintain 
South Vietnam as a viable government. 
Now the claim is made that we are fight- 
ing in South Vietnam to prevent Com- 
munist aggression from overwhelming 
all of Vietnam, and in doing this we are 
defending our own freedom from Com- 
munist aggression. This, despite the fact 
that the two great Communist nations, 
the Soviet Union and Red China, have 
become bitterly hostile to each other and 
that there is disorder and fighting in a 
number of areas along the more than 
5,000-mile common border between these 
Communist nations. Also, despite the fact 
that no longer is there such a thing as 
monolithic communism and that the 
nationalist communism of North Viet- 
nam is entirely different than was the 
communism of Stalin’s time of Commu- 
nist China at the present time. 

We have been witnessing the breaking 
up of the Communist world during recent 
years. The Soviet Union has become a 
have nation and is no longer a have-not 
nation. It has definitely been veering 
toward capitalism, intent on raising the 
standard of living of its own people. On 
the other hand, as far as we can deter- 
mine, Communist China is in a state of 
unrest and civil disorder akin to chaos. 

Secretary Rusk and others, including 
the senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], prefer to ignore the fact that 
Ho Chi Minh leads a nationalist move- 
ment, as well as a Communist move- 
ment—more nationalist than it is Com- 
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munist. The Vietmamese for years have 
feared the Chinese colossus to their 
north. The fact is that Vietnam, even 
under the nationalist Communist rule of 
Ho Chi Minh, offers the best hope of 
erecting political and cultural barriers 
to Communist Chinese aggression. 

In his recent speech the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] spoke at 
length of the Asian governments that 
support our efforts in Vietnam. Let us 
look at the facts. Let us study the record. 
Malaysia has not contributed one soldier 
nor one cent to assist us in Vietnam. 

The Philippine Republic sent 2,000 
noncombat engineers to Vietnam for 
which we gave the government of Presi- 
dent Marcos an additional $100 million 
in foreign aid. On a population per capita 
basis, taking into consideration that we 
have nearly 600,000 combat soldiers and 
airmen in South Vietnam and Thailand, 
Australia would have sent to our aid 27,- 
000, New Zealand 6,300 and the Philip- 
pine Republic 71,000. 

Japan has given us no assistance what- 
ever in Vietnam. In fact, there are fre- 
quent demonstration and anti-American 
riots in Japanese cities against our in- 
volvement there. 

India and Cambodia have consistently 
opposed our involvement in the Vietnam 
war and have offered no assistance 
whatever. 

The Foreign Minister of Indonesia, in 
@ speech before the United Nations, 
urged that we cease the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

Regarding South Korea, it is a fact 
that South Korea has sent 50,000 fight- 
ing men to fight in the Vietnam civil war. 
It is also a fact that this was done fol- 
lowing our agreement to give and our 
granting to South Korea of more than 
$150 million additional aid in 1965 and 
1966. And this year approximately $200 
million additional American taxpayers’ 
money has been granted South Korea. 

As the distinguished majority leader 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] recently stated, there 
is little enthusiasm in Asia for our in- 
volvement in Vietnam except in South 
Korea and possibly in Taiwan, which 
has also made no contribution to assist 
us in Vietnam. To continue to lose the 
priceless lives of thousands of young 
Americans in behalf of a cause in which 
our so-called allies show so little in- 
terest—despite the allegations to the 
contrary by the senior Senator from 
Connecticut—is unconscionable. 

Mr. President, at this point, may I 
express my deference and devotion to 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee for the brilliant and concise 
review of the Vietnam war which he 
made last week and on other occasions. 
The distinguished Senator from Ark- 
ansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] deserves the 
gratitude of all Americans for the logic 
and effectiveness: with which he has 
stated the case against our involvement 
in this ugly war 10,000 miles distant 
from our shores, and not within our 
sphere of influence. 

It is unfortunate that both President 
Johnson and Secretary Rusk have been 
less than candid with the American peo- 
ple, and have not been frank in their 
statements at all times. 
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Secretary McNamara, who is soon to 
leave the Cabinet, and who is one of the 
great dedicated public servants in the 
Johnson tration, expressed 
doubts that our continued bombing of 
the north, which has cost us the destruc- 
tion of thousands of warplanes and 
helicopters and the loss of priceless lives 
of many pilots, is justified in view of the 
meager results accomplished in destroy- 
ing bridges and roads which are readily 
reconstructed at night. Secretary Mc- 
Namara asserted that the bombing had 
resulted in the deaths and maiming of 
many thousands of civilians—children, 
women, and men—and seems to have 
hardened the will and determination of 
the Vietcong to fight on. 

History will record that Robert S. Mc- 
Namara has been a very great Secretary 
of Defense. I consider he is the greatest 
Defense Secretary ever to serve in the 
Cabinet of any President. He alone of 
the various Secretaries of Defense dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century main- 
tained at all times that civilian author- 
ity was supreme over military authority, 
a doctrine written into the Constitution 
of our country by those patriots includ- 
ing Benjamin Franklin, George Wash- 
ington, and James Madison, who were 
among the men who wrote the Consti- 
tution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to congratulate 
the Senator for the great speech he is 
making. I wish I could make one as good 
on the subject. I merely wish to associate 
myself with every word of it, because 
these things need to be said over and over 
again as we continue to slaughter Ameri- 
can boys in a war in which we should 
never have become involved. 

We are now faced with a Secretary of 
State who does not have the courage to 
come before the American people and 
answer questions put to him by the rep- 
resentatives of the people in a public 
session of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. He knows he will be protected 
under the separation-of-powers doctrine 
in connection with any improper ques- 
tion that any Senator might try to ask of 
him. However, under our Constitution the 
Congress represents the people in carry- 
ing out the checks of the Constitution 
under the advise-and-consent clause. 
Foreign policy belongs to the American 
people, not to the President or the Sec- 
retary of State or the Congress. A com- 
mittee of the Senate has the constitu- 
tional right to call the Secretary of State 
before it for public examination. 

The American people should make 
clear to the President of the United 
States that they want to know whether 
he supports the Secretary of State in his 
refusal to testify on Vietnam at a public 
hearing called by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I repeat that a basic consti- 
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tutional question has been raised by Sec- 
retary Rusk. If the President says that 
he supports Secretary Rusk in his refusal 
to attend a public hearing, then let the 
American people take note that the Pres- 
ident himself knowingly contributes to 
the growing trend of creating more and 
more government in our country by ex- 
ecutive supremacy. The President should 
be the first to protect the people from 
such a violation of their constitutional 
rights. The people already are worried 
about government by secrecy. They are 
particularly concerned about a failure 
to deliver to the American people full 
information about our policies and con- 
duct in prosecuting this undeclared war. 
This growing suspicion will be augment- 
ed by Rusk’s inexcusable obstinacy. If the 
President does not support the Secretary 
of State, then he should order him to 
agg and if he refuses, he should fire 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the great 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon for the fine statement he has just 
made. 

Mr. President, unfortunately, on other 
occasions in the past, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have dominated the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Very definitely, although the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the military-indus- 
trial complex, against which President 
Eisenhower warned in his farewell state- 
ment to the American people, were con- 
stantly throwing their weight around 
and seeking to overwhelm the President 
and his Secretary of Defense with their 
views and plans, Secretary McNamara 
stood fast. 

Unfortunately, even before his im- 
pending departure from this most impor- 
tant post in our President’s Cabinet, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff seemed heartened 
in their determination to expand our in- 
tervention in Vietnam, particularly our 
bombing of North Vietnam, and to do 
those acts of violence—defoliation; hot 
pursuit of the enemy” across the borders 
of Communist China, Cambodia, and 
Laos; invasion of North Vietnam by U.S. 
ground forces—that Senator Barry Gold- 
water proclaimed he would do if elected 
and which President Johnson in his cam- 
paign speeches in Ohio and elsewhere 
promised that he would not do. 

Mr. President, former President Eisen- 
hower has now also advocated hot pur- 
suit by our planes into Communist China 
and the destruction of airbases in China. 
It is frightening to hear about hot pur- 
suit across the borders of Communist 
China and Cambodia and to have the 
continuing speculations, proposals, hints, 
and threats that soon American ground 
forces may be fighting north of the de- 
militarized zone separating North Viet- 
nam from South Vietnam. 

Preceding further escalation of the 
fighting on the part of our forces and ex- 
pansion of our involvement in an insur- 
rection in Vietnam in the past, there 
have always been hints leaked to news- 
papers which, though denied at the time, 
were subsequently followed out by of- 
fensive action on the part of our Armed 
Forces. It is horrifying to contemplate 
that more escalation and a greater ex- 
pansion of the fighting will now be urged 
and may be undertaken. 
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CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement of 
yesterday, the Senate will now proceed 
to the consideration of H.R. 10783, which 
the clerk will state. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 10783) 
relating to crime and criminal procedure 
in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] is recog- 
nized. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be ex- 
tended from 12:20 p.m., not to go beyond 
12:30, and that rule XII be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, further, that the 
time be equally divided between the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing disposition of the pending busi- 
ness, it is the intention to take up the 
postal rate increase conference report. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1967 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate the mes- 
sage from the House on H.R. 7819. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7819) to 
strengthen and improve programs of as- 
sistance for elementary and secondary 
education by extending authority for al- 
location of funds to be used for education 
of Indian children and children in over- 
seas dependents schools of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, by extending and 
amending the National Teacher Corps 
program, by providing assistance for 
comprehensive educational planning, 
and by improving programs of education 
for the handicapped; to improve author- 
ity for assistance to schools in federally 
impacted areas and areas suffering a 
major disaster; and for other purposes; 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MORSE. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. Morse, Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
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KENNEDY of New York, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, Mr. Proury, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
DomInick, and Mr. MurPHY conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10783) relating to 
crime and criminal procedure in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, the bill before us today 
is the so-called District of Columbia 
omnibus crime bill, H.R. 10783. As I said 
last evening just very briefly, this is not 
a stranger to the Senate of the United 
States. It was before us in the last ses- 
sion, and it has been before us in earlier 
sessions in various forms. 

Crime throughout America today is a 
cancer eating away at the vitals of our 
democratic way of life. More Americans 
are worried today about getting mur- 
dered, raped, yoked, or robbed in the 
course of their daily lives than ever be- 
fore in our history. 

The statistics that came to us just 
yesterday from the FBI pointed up this 
alarming increase, not only nationwide, 
but particularly in the Nation's Capital. 

Whether crime is the cause or effect 
of the erosion of the quality of our daily 
lives, I cannot say. Most of us in the 
Congress have moved affirmatively in 
other areas to make life better for Ameri- 
cans on all economic levels, especially in 
the lower income levels. 

The alarming fact is, however, that 
there is no domestic problem that has a 
higher priority than the tide of crime. 

The upward spiral of crime continues 
in the Nation’s Capital, and will reach an 
alltime record high in 1967 if this year’s 
present trend persists. For the first 9 
months of 1967 crime increased in the 
District of Columbia 34 percent over 1 
year ago, more than double the average 
rise in cities nationally over 250,000 
people. 

Nationally, Washington, D.C., as com- 
pared with other cities of similar size, 
had the second highest rate of crime per 
thousand population. 

For 1966, the District in the various 
classifications of crimes ranked as follows 
among the 16 cities: 

First in robbery. 

Second in aggravated assault—assault 
with a dangerous weapon. 

Third in murder. 

Fourth in housebreaking. 

Fourth in larceny—$50 and over. 

Fifth in auto theft. 

Eighth in rape. 

Mr. President, your committee has 
worked diligently during the last four 
Congresses in making an in-depth ex- 
amination of crime within the District of 
Columbia. 

We have spent days—yes, even weeks, 
over the years—in attempting to come 
to grips with the problem and to devise 
possible solutions. 

Our bill today includes many recom- 
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mendations of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Crime in the District of Columbia. 
It is our belief that this is a good bill 
and should assist in curbing crime in the 
District of Columbia. 

Crime has eroded the quality of life 
in the District of Columbia. The streets 
of me Nation’s Capital are not safe at 
night. Parks are hazardous places even 
during daylight hours. Law-abiding citi- 
zens are afraid to enjoy their Nation’s 
Capital. 

This tragic situation has developed at 
an alarming rate. It requires immediate 
action, including the measures now 
proposed. 

All indicia, past and present, point to 
the need for legislation to aid our law 
enforcement authorities. We cannot wait 
for the long-range programs needed to 
eradicate the roots of crime. As the 
President’s Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia observed: 

This Commission is convinced that a suc- 
cessful challenge to crime requires more than 
sporadic changes in the criminal law or in- 
creased expenditures for the traditional tools 
of law enforcement * * * Radical reduction 
of crime over the long run will require basic 
social and economic changes * * * But there 
are many specific steps which must be taken 
in the immediate future to improve the law 
enforcement process. [Emphasis supplied.] 


The evidence is conclusive. Crime is in- 
creasing in the District of Columbia and 
there are legislative methods of con- 
trolling it. 

Commencing in the 87th Congress, your 
committee engaged in hearings which 
looked toward better control of crime in 
the District of Columbia. The broad spec- 
trum of causes of crime were considered. 
Citizens, police officials, members of the 
judiciary, health and welfare leaders, 
school executives, Attorneys General, and 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia were heard. During this time, the 
Metropolitan Police Department was in- 
creased from an authorized strength of 
2,500 to 3,100 and Washington became 
No. 1 in the Nation in police officers per 
1,000 population. Your committee also 
developed, with the District Commission- 
ers and the Chief of Police, such short- 
range deterrents as tactical squads. 

The problem of crime in the District of 
Columbia, however, grew steadily worse. 
The evidence accumulated in the 88th 
and 89th Congresses led to the conclusion 
changes had to be made in the criminal 
laws of the District of Columbia. Your 
committee proposed a crime bill which 
was passed by the Congress, but it did not 
become law. 

No subject has approached receiving 
the in-depth attention of this commit- 
tee over the last half dozen years than 
has the problem of crime and how to deal 
with it in the Nation’s Capital City. 

Hearings conducted in the 90th Con- 
gress further amplified the need for leg- 
islation. Your committee reviewed with 
care the findings of the President's Com- 
mission on Crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia and particularly noted its call for 
modification of the Mallory rule, revision 
of the District of Columbia Code, use of 
citations, changes in supervision of youth 
offenders and training of prisoners, re- 
turn of escapees from St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, notice of the insanity defense, and 
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adequate payment of witnesses in crim- 
inal cases in the court of general sessions. 

Mr. President, nationally, crime itself 
is public enemy No. 1 in every city and 
town. Our survival as a nation depends 
upon our ability to maintain effective 
law and order, and especially so in our 
rapidly expanding urban communities. 
Unless protection of the individual and 
of property rights prevails, we will no 
longer be a nation of laws. Without law, 
there is no government, but only chaos 
and anarchy. 

Possibly, in our zealous efforts to guard 
individual liberties, we have watched the 
pendulum of equal justice under law 
swing too far. The fundamental rights to 
the safety of our homes, our streets, and 
our places of business cannot continue 
to be eroded. The sophisticated criminal, 
the hoodlum, the thrill thug, and the 
juvenile delinquent must be stopped. Our 
Nation must remain a nation of laws and 
all our countrymen must be respecters 
of those laws. The time has come to stop 
bemoaning the rising crime rate and to 
start doing something about it. 

As a people and as a ration, we simply 
cannot tolerate lawlessness. We cannot 
be permissive about violence. We cannot 
accept excuses for looting and killing. 
Those who cestroy and kill must be pun- 
ished under the laws they violate. The 
punishment must fit the crime, regard- 
less of the announced or underlying pur- 
pose of that lawlessness. 

The temper of the vast majority of 
Americans today demands action here 
and now by all branches of their Govern- 
ment—legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial—and on all levels—local, State, and 
Federal. I firmly believe most Americans 
are fed up with the pampering and the 
mollycoddling of lawbreakers. 

I hasten to add that, obviously, this 
bill today is not a panacea, nor would 
the passage of this bill and the writing 
of it into law cure all the crime prob- 
lems. Many other things remain to be 
done, but the public safety requires that 
no further delay be permitted. However, 
our action today should show this Senate 
is going on record against crime. 

This bill is divided into 11 separate 
titles, which may be capsulized as 
follows: 

First. Title I amends existing law to 
authorize arrest upon probable cause but 
without a warrant for certain serious 
misdemeanors not committed in the 
arresting officer’s presence. 

Second. Title II amends existing law 
so as to require a defendant in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to give the govern- 
ment written notice of intention to raise 
the insanity defense in a criminal pro- 
ceeding in the District of Columbia, It 
also provides for return of persons who 
escape from mental institutions after 
confinement in connection with criminal 
charges in the District of Columbia. 

Third. The most difficult title of the 
bill and the one that has been contro- 
versial this year and in past years, I 
think—coincidentally enough, it had the 
same number—is title III, which au- 
thorizes up to 3 hours’ questioning of 
persons arrested in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and insures the admissibility in 
evidence in criminal trials in the District 
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of voluntary confessions, admissions, or 
statements made within 3 hours after 
arrest. 

The report that is filed in connection 
with the bill has individual views from 
both the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDYI, directed primarily to title 
III. I am confident the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] will want to discuss 
title III when he is recognized, and raise 
questions similar to those he has raised 
before, and possibly new ones, on this 
particular title. 

Mr. President, the purpose of title III 
is to provide at least some limited op- 
portunity for interrogation of arrested 
persons by prescribing a rule of evidence 
for the courts of the District of Columbia 
governing the admissibility of statements 
obtained from an accused after a lawful 
arrest and prior to an appearance before 
a US. commissioner. In short, title III 
is a legislative clarification of the mean- 
ing of the statutory term, “unnecessary 
delay,” as contained in rule 5(a) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, as 
this rule is applied in the District of 
Columbia. 

Interrogation of arrested persons, sub- 
ject to appropriate safeguards, is a neces- 
sary, in fact vital, activity in the solution 
of many crimes. There are numerous in- 
stances when proper interrogation has 
resulted in clearing a person accused of 
a crime. On the other hand, many guilty 
individuals freely and voluntarily admit 
their involvements and thereby insure 
that the proper person will be held to 
answer for the crime. But in the District 
in particular, a problem has developed 
which all but prevents any meaningful 
questioning of arrested persons. This 
problem derives from rule 5(a) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure and 
the Mallory case, as it has been inter- 
preted by the District of Columbia courts. 

Rule 5(a) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure provides that— 

(a)n officer making an arrest * * * shall 
take the arrested person without unn 


ecessary 
delay before the nearest available commis- 
sioner * * * 


In 1957 the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Mallory v. United 
States, 354 U.S. 449, held that if an ar- 
rested person is not brought before a 
U.S. commissioner without unnecessary 
delay but is held and interrogated by 
officers for the purpose of obtaining in- 
criminating statements, then any state- 
ment so obtained may not be received in 
evidence at a subsequent trial. In the 
Mallory case, the accused was arrested 
about 2:30 p.m., made his first statement 
of admission about 9 p.m., gave a full 
confession about midnight and was pre- 
sented to the U.S. commissioner the next 
morning. Cases following Mallory, par- 
ticularly in the District of Columbia, 
have gone much gurther in restricting 
permissible questioning. 

This again is a subject which has been 
closely examined by the committee over 
several years. The discussion of the 
problem contained in the committee's 
report on last year’s crime bill is still 
pertinent: 
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Recent cases in the District of Columbia 
have demonstrated that there is great un- 
certainty among the judges on the appellate 
and district courts about how much delay is 
permissible between arrest and arraignment 
before a commissioner. 

For instance in-Spriggs v. United States 
(335 F. 2d 283 (D.C. Cir. 1964)), a conviction 
was reversed because of the admission in 
evidence of a confession made during book- 
ing some 30 minutes after arrest when the 
officer told the suspect three witnesses had 
seen him shoot another person. 

In United States v. James J. Jones, Crimi- 
nal No. 366-63 (U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia, 1963), the trial judge 
excluded a confession which occurred within 
15 minutes after arrest and prior to present- 
ment of the arrested person to the commit- 
ting magistrate * * *. (T)he ruling * * * 
[was] based on the ground that no interro- 
gation of any length is permissible and, in- 
deed, an arrested person is not to be taken 
to the precinct or headquarters for booking 
and fingerprinting, but is to be taken before 
a magistrate forthwith. Thus “without un- 
necessary delay“ was considered to mean 
“without any delay.“ 

In Alston v. United States (District of Co- 
lumbia Cir., No. 18750 (May 6, 1965)), appel- 
lant was arrested * * * and arrived at police 
headquarters, with his wife at 5:30 a.m. 
Appellant’s wife then sat in the homicide 
squad office while appellant was taken into 
an adjoining room where police questioned 
him “for at least 5 minutes.” D this 
questioning, appellant “stated he didn’t know 
anything about [the offense]or words to that 
effect.” Appellant was then permitted to 
speak briefly to his wife, after which he re- 
turned to the police and confessed the crime. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit reversed the case for a 
new trial on two grounds, (1) that the ques- 
tioning violated rule 5(a) because the ar- 
resting officers failed to take appellant be- 
fore a committing magistrate “as quickly as 
possible,” and (2) that appellant was not in- 
formed of his right to remain silent prior to 
his being interrogated. 

In Elsie V. Jones v. United States (113 U.S. 
App. D.C. 256, 307 F. 2d 397 (1962)), the de- 
fendant was arrested at 4:25 of a Sunday 
morning, confessed 34% hours later, and was 
brought before a committing magistrate at 
9 Monday morning. A divided court held her 
confessions inadmissible. 

In Charles S. Coleman v. United States (114 
U.S. App. D.C. 185, 313 F. 2d 576 (1962)), a 
delay of 2 hours and 5 minutes was, again 
by a divided court, held fatal to the admissi- 
bility of the confession 

In Tony A. Coleman v. United States (317 
F. 2d 891 (1963) ), a divided court permitted 
the conviction on one count to stand al- 
though based upon a confession given 1 hour 
after the arrest, but reversed the conviction 
on other counts based upon confessions given 
2 or 3 hours after arrest. 

In a dissenting opinion in Robert A. Mus- 
chette v. United States (D.C. Cir. No. 17410 
(July 25, 1963) ), it was contended that a con- 
fession obtained 25 minutes after arrest and 
1 hour and 50 minutes before the arrested 
person was presented to the committing 
magistrate should be excluded. 

Testimony before the committee indicated 
that in each of these cases, the confession 
was clearly voluntary and admissible under 
all of the usual legal and constitutional cri- 
teria. The exclusion of these confessions ex- 
cept for the Alston case was based solely on 
the lapse of time after arrest and prior to 
appearance before the U.S. Commissioner 
and the finding of the courts that such lapse 
of time constituted an unnecessary delay 
within the meaning of rule 5(a) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure. 


The interpretation of the Mallory rule 
and rule 5(a) in the District of Colum- 
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bia has been that, even where it can be 
demonstrated that the police have not 
acted coercively, and where all of the 
constitutional rights of the accused were 
protected, voluntarily given statements 
have been excluded in a significant num- 
ber of cases on the basis of very minimal 
delay alone. The committee feels that 
this interpretation of the law is wrong 
and title III is designed to strike a 
proper balance in this difficult area, 

The special problem in the District of 
Columbia was clearly recognized by 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, then Deputy 
Attorney General of the United States, 
when he testified before our committee 
on November 5, 1963.* 

The Mallory rule is not frequently in- 
voked in Federal criminal cases in jurisdic- 
tions other than the District of Columbia. 
The reason is twofold: First, only in the 
District of Columbia do the Federal courts 
have broad jurisdiction over crimes of vio- 
lence which characteristically lack eyewit- 
nesses and independent evidence. 

It is quite common in cases of homicide, 
yoke, robberies, rape, and certain other 
crimes that there is no third eyewitness, 
and it is often difficult for the complaining 
witness to make an identification. Of course, 
in homicides there is no complaining wit- 
ness. Thus, in such cases, confessions as- 
sume far greater significance as evidence of 
guilt, and it becomes important to defend- 
ants to have their confessions excluded in 
the courts of the District of Columbia. 
Second, by contrast, most Federal criminal 
cases in other jurisdictions involve frauds, 
mail thefts, narcotic violations, and the 
like, where there is substantial evidence 
apart from a confession, ie., contraband 
property, financial records, tax returns, et 
cetera, 

Therefore, it is reasonable to consider the 
problems in the District of Columbia as 
being rather unique with respect to the 
Mallory rule and deserving of congressional 
consideration in legislation limited to its 
application to the District of Columbia. 

In my opinion, the Mallory rule is a good 
one. Through it, the Supreme Court made 
clear its intention to prevent law enforce- 
ment officers from delaying preliminary 
hearings for the purpose of eliciting confes- 
sions. This is as it should be. 

The problem which gives rise to the legis- 
lative proposal before the committee lies not 
with the Mallory rule but with its applica- 
tion in the District of Columbia. 

In a number of cases in the District of 
Columbia “unnecessary delay” has been in- 
terpreted and applied to make it virtually 
impossible, I am informed, for investigating 
officers to speak with arrested persons with 
any assurance that resultant confessions 
will be acceptable in the courtroom. 

COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDED SOLUTION 


Title III, as amended by your com- 
mittee, authorizes questioning of any 
person arrested in the District of Co- 
lumbia during the 3 hours immediately 
following arrest, provided such person 
is accorded all of his rights under ap- 
plicable law respecting such interroga- 
tion, It provides further than any state- 
ment, admission, or confession made by 
the arrested person during this 3 hours 
shall not be excluded from evidence in 
the courts of the District of Columbia 
solely because of delay in presentment. 
The title also provides a further protec- 
tion to the arrested person by directing 


P. 432, committee hearings, H.R. 7525 
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that, if such person is released without 
being charged with crime, his detention 
shall not be recorded as an arrest in any 
official record. 

The committee believes that the fore- 
going provisions protect the rights of the 
accused and at the same time aid the 
police by defining a time interval during 
which they can conduct any questioning, 
in accordance with law, without fear of 
arbitrary exclusion of any resulting 
statement. The specific rights of the 
accused, constitutional or otherwise, are 
not enumerated in the statute itself. 
New court decisions on such subjects as 
the right to counsel, the warnings which 
must be given, and so forth, can be an- 
ticipated, so it is deemed impractical and 
undesirable to codify such current deci- 
sions as Miranda against Arizona and 
other pertinent cases which define the 
constitutional rights of an accused in an 
incustody interrogation setting. It is em- 
phatically meant that the arrested per- 
son be accorded all applicable constitu- 
tional and statutory protections in con- 
nection with any questioning. 

Title III is not intended to authorize 
law enforcement officers to conduct au- 
tomatic 3-hour interrogations in every 
case. The title is intended only to guar- 
antee that law enforcement officers are 
accorded a 3-hour period to enable them 
to make an appropriate investigation of 
a case, including a reasonable interroga- 
tion of an arrested person. The commit- 
tee recognizes and intends that under 
applicable law a person who questions 
whether the police had probable cause 
for his arrest has a right to secure termi- 
nation of his interrogation and an op- 
portunity for prompt presentment be- 
fore a judicial officer. The provision in 
title III for release of arrested persons 
without charge is not intended to deny 
such persons those rights. 

Nor is title III intended to prohibit the 
admissibility in evidence of all statements 
made after the 3-hour period has expired. 
Such statements will not be protected by 
title III, but they may still be admitted 
in evidence so long as they were obtained 
with full regard for the constitutional and 
other rights of the arrested person, in- 
cluding his rights under rule 5(a) and 
the Mallory decision. The committee spe- 
cifically intends that the phrase “unnec- 
essary delay“ will be given an interpreta- 
tion that is fair in all the circumstances 
and title III is not to be invoked to bar 
all statements obtained after the 3-hour 
period. Depending upon the circum- 
stances, delay would not be “unneces- 
sary” merely because the law enforce- 
ment officers briefly exceed the 3-hour 
period in order to record a statement al- 
ready made by the arrested person. Nor 
would such a statement be inadmissible in 
evidence merely because, without more, 
it was made after an arrested person had 
been detained overnight for presentment, 
where a magistrate was unavailable at an 
earlier time. 

Many persons are plagued by records of 
arrest which did not culminate in con- 
victions. It is well established that the 
fact of arrest irrespective of the disposi- 
tion of the case can militate severely 
against the employment opportunities of 
the individual involved. This is unfair 
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and needlessly disadvantages individuals 
who are guilty of no offense. Title III al- 
leviates this problem by providing that 
the detention of arrested persons who are 
released without being charged with a 
crime shall not be recorded as an arrest 
in any official record. 

This does not mean, however, that no 
record is to be kept of the event. On the 
contrary, the committee intends that the 
police department or other law enforce- 
ment agency, under appropriate regula- 
tions, will keep records identifying the 
time and circumstances of each arrest 
which culminates in a release without 
charge, including the identity of the per- 
son involved. 

It must be emphasized that title III 
does not in any manner expand the au- 
thority of law enforcement officers to 
make arrests. No change is made in the 
various provisions of the law which pre- 
scribe the circumstances under which 
arrests may be made. Title III is not au- 
thority for investigative arrests. The pro- 
vision to expunge from all official records 
the fact of arrest of persons who are not 
charged is aimed solely at protecting the 
individuals concerned. This is definitely 
not a back door method of reinstituting 
investigative arrests in the District of 
Columbia. 

The solution to the rule 5(a), Mallory 
problem in the District of Columbia, 
which your committee now proposes in 
title III, differs substantially from the 
Senate version of last year’s crime bill 
(H.R. 5688), although both solutions 
were aimed at the same dilemma—to 
provide a meaningful opportunity for 
law enforcement officers to conduct ap- 
propriate interrogations while protecting 
the rights of the accused. The measure 
last year included an aggregate 3-hour 
time limitation for protected interroga- 
tion rather than the more restrictive 
fixed period of “not to exceed 3 hours 
immediately following arrest,” which is 
now recommended. The committee be- 
lieves that this latter period is adequate 
and will not be subject to the abuses or 
constitutional difficulties which might be 
encountered under the earlier provision. 
Otherwise the measures differ primarily 
in their specificity regarding the condi- 
tions governing the questioning. 

The committee’s description of the 
purpose of last year’s bill is equally ap- 
plicable to the present measure. In the 
previous report it was stated: * 

The committee’s recommendations as con- 
tained in. the instant bill represents a 
legislative effort to retain for persons charged 
with crime those essential individual rights 
that the Mallory rule and its subsequent case 
law refinements have made. At the same time 
the recommendation strikes a balance point 
in permitting police to carry on proper and 
necessary questioning under clearly defined 
limitations, It is the committee's judgment 
that the Mallory rule and subsequent court 
decisions, which have tightened the noose 
around effective law enforcement, must be 
changed. 

This recommendation is limited to apply 
only to the District of Columbia where vio- 


lent crimes fall within the trial and appeal 
jurisdiction of the Federal judiciary and lim- 


itations of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. Since the District is unique in 
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many ways, the committee believes law en- 
forcement must be dealt with uniquely in 
providing the District courts and the police 
with clear-cut procedural guidelines so as 
not to do harm to persons accused of crimes 
and at the same time provide protection not 
now being given to the law-abiding general 
public. 

What Congress approved by the language 
of rule 5 of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, Congress can now disapprove by 
statutory enactment for the District where 
the court interpretations of Mallory are felt 
more keenly than in any other Federal juris- 
diction. 

It is not contended that legislative enact- 
ment to alter the severe application of the 
Mallory rule alone will curb the crime rate 
which has risen steadily since that Supreme 
Court decision in 1957. The Department of 
Justice, the U.S. Attorney, police officials, a 
respected member of the U.S. district court, 
the District of Columbia Council on Law En- 
forcement, and members of the bar have tes- 
tified at various times before this committee 
that a change in the Mallory doctrine should 
provide assistance in combating crime. 

Certainly, proper interrogation free of 
abuse and with the guidelines this title con- 
tains, would provide a valuable law enforce- 
ment investigative tool. 


Mr. President, the House-passed ver- 
sion of title III troubled your committee 
in several regards. 

Present case law in the District of 
Columbia authorizes the police to stop 
persons on the street for preliminary 
questioning upon reasonable suspicion, 
Brown v. United States, 365 F. 2d 976, 
979 (D.C. Cir., 1966); White v. United 
States, 222 A. 2d 843 (D.C. Ct. App., 
1966) ; Cunningham v. United States, 340 
F. 2d 787 (D.C. Cir., 1964); Seals v. 
United States, 325 F. 2d 1006 (D.C. Cir., 
1963) ; Green v. United States, —— A. 2d 
— (DC. Ct. App. Oct. 18, 1967). The 
House version of title III appears to re- 
quire probable cause, which is a more 
stringent test. The problem is that the 
House's title III may be interpreted as 
overruling existing case law, and as im- 
posing a heavier burden on the police. 

The House version of title III appears 
to authorize nonwarrant arrests on prob- 
able cause for any out-of-preserce mis- 
demeanor. This is much broader than 
the expanded arrest authority in title I 
and renders this part of title I a nullity. 

It creates a questionable detention 
status that is sure to cause much litiga- 
tion, For example, the legality of 
searches conducted during a detention 
would be a prime target. 

The effect on the Mallory rule is un- 
clear in that title III relies on the legis- 
lative history as set forth in the House 
report instead of modifying the rule 
directly. 


existing law respect- 
ing prearrest questioning, and retains 
the present law of arrest intact. It re- 
moves any conflict with title I and 
eliminates the problematical detention 
status authorized in the House bill. At 
the same time, the amendment meets 
what appear to be the basic objectives 
of the House bill. It provides a reason- 
able question period following arrest and 
assures that so long as they are other- 
wise admissible, statements obtained will 
not be excluded from evidence merely 
because of delay in presentment. It also 
meets the objective of protecting inno- 
cent persons from having an arrest re- 
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corded against them, and has the ad- 
vantage of clearly addressing the Mal- 
lory problem directly, rather than 
through reliance on report language. 

The next title is title IV. 

Fourth. Title IV amends existing law 
to provide that obstruction of criminal 
investigations in the District of Colum- 
bia shall be a felony. 

Fifth. Title V amends existing law to 
include robbery among the crimes of 
violence in the District of Columbia. 

Sixth. Title VI amends certain existing 
criminal laws in the District of Columbia 
to specify minimum sentences for cer- 
tain crimes of violence, and increase 
other penal provisions. It rewrites and 
strengthens District laws dealing with 
burglary and obscenity. 

Seventh. Title VII frees police time for 

handling serious criminal activity by au- 
thorizing issuance of citations in lieu of 
arrest or custody in certain misdemeanor 
cases. 
I may add, on that particular title, 
that the record was made, and I think 
rather emphatically and rather force- 
fully, that this practice had been followed 
in certain other cities with a high de- 
gree of success. 

One of the real problems we have in 
the District of Columbia—and I see 
present on the floor at this time the 
chairman of the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations handling 
District of Columbia matters—is in the 
police area, supplying the police and pro- 
viding the police with the money to pay 
the necessary salaries, and particularly 
with the necessary number of men. The 
Congress has authorized and appropri- 
ated funds for something like 3,100 po- 
Icemen. I believe the last figure—and 
this figure changes from time to time, 
obviously—shows the police force was 
some 360 policemen short of being up to 
authorized strength. 

We have done everything we could to 
try to be of assistance in helping secure 
more policemen. The recruiting program 
has been stepped up. I think we can be 
optimistic that the force will come up to 
its full authorized and appropriated 
strength, and that the 362 men now short 
of the authorized and appropriated 
strength will be forthcoming. 

It is also significant, I think, and 
worthy of comment, that in Washington, 
D. C., there are more policemen per thou- 
sand population than in any other city 
in the United States. We have worked 
hard in this field, to supply not only 
qualified policemen, but policemen in 
sufficient numbers to meet the needs of 
a city in a metropolitan area that is 
obviously very much crime ridden. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 10 minutes have expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

Title VIII amends existing law so as 
to improve the supervision of youthful 
offenders and provides better training 
for prisoners. It also increases witness 
fees for persons testifying in criminal 
cases in the District of Columbia court of 
general sessions. 

Title IX relates to rioting and incite- 
ment to riot in the District of Columbia 
and provides substantial penalties for 
these offenses. 
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Title X creates a Commission on Re- 
vision of the Criminal Law of the 
District of Columbia and authorizes it 
to formulate and recommend to the 
Congress a code of criminal laws which 
will contain provisions adequate for 
present-day law enforcement needs. 

Title XI is a saving provision with re- 
spect to criminal offenses committed 
prior to enactment of the bill. 

As I previously noted the section of 
the bill which evokes the most con- 
troversy, now as in the past, is title III. 
dealing with postarrest questioning, and 
known more properly in the District of 
Columbia as the very famous Mallory 
rule, a pronouncement by the Supreme 
Court some years ago interpreting rule 
5A of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, requiring that an arrested per- 
son be taken “without unn de- 
lay” before the nearest available com- 
missioner. 

I think I should comment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I met on yesterday with the 
very able chairman of the local City 
Council, Mr. Hechinger. The Council, 
aiter considering the matter, had stated 
that, although they felt the bill as a 
whole was an excellent crime prevention 
measure, it was their belief that title 
III should be studied further; and, al- 
though they did not wish to impede 
Senate action on other sections of the 
bill, it was their request that title III 
be deleted from the bill. 

I met with Mr. Hechinger at length, 
and indicated to him that we already 
had the position of the city government 
of the District of Columbia—not that of 
the present City Council nor the Mayor, 
to be sure, but that of the former three 
Commissioners. They had on all occa- 
sions, I believe—and I think the record 
will bear me out—made objection to title 
III, and they had stated that was the 
position of the government. 

But it seems to me that more impor- 
tant at this point than the position of 
the government of the District of Colum- 
bia on this controversial title III is the 
parliamentary situation. The facts of 
life are simply these: that title II is in 
the bill as it comes to us from the House 
of Representatives, and certainly what- 
ever action we might take, even if we 
were to delete title II— which I certainly 
do not advise or counsel, or think to be a 
step in the right direction—title III 
would still be in conference, because it 
is in the House bill. So whatever the 
City Council’s feelings about title III 
might be, and I understand, of course, 
that feelings can run the whole gamut of 
emotions and legal explanations, it still 
will be in the present bill, and will still be 
before us when we go to conference. 

As to the conference, I would hope— 
optimistically, possibly—that we could 
get to conference this week. I sense the 
adjournment fever in the air, and there 
are not many days left in this week; but 
there are other conferences that have 
to be resolved. There is the education 
conference, on which conferees were just 
appointed a few moments ago by the 
Senate. There will obviously have to be 
final approval of the foreign aid appro- 
priation conference report, and there 
will, of course, be the final supplemental, 
which has not even been acted upon yet 
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by the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate, and which will obviously, 
after final Senate action has been taken, 
of necessity at least be a subject of con- 
ference, and will undoubtedly go to 
conference. 

So I am optimistic, though not overly 
optimistic, that we might be able to com- 
plete action on this particular bill at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] pro- 
poses an amendment as follows: 

On page 29, line 15, insert the following: 
before the word “any”: “or is about to com- 
mit”, 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have offered is designed to 
3 what appears to be a gap in the 
As presently drafted, the bill—title I, 
section 101—authorizes arrest by a police 
officer without a warrant: First, any 
person who commits an offense in his 
presence or within his view; second, any 
person who threatens to commit an of- 
fense in his presence or within his view; 
third, any person who attempts to com- 
mit an offense in his presence or within 
his view; or, fourth, any person who the 
police officer has probable cause to be- 
lieve has already committed an offense 
and who, unless immediately arrested, 
may not be apprehended, may cause in- 
jury to others or damage to property, or 
may tamper with, dispose of, or destroy 
evidence. 

The gap is the situation where the 
police officer has probable cause to be- 
lieve a person is about to commit an 
offense and that such person, unless im- 
mediately arrested, may not be appre- 
hended or may cause injury to others 
or damage to property. 

It is true that the bill would cover such 
a situation where, in the officer’s pres- 
ence, a person threatens to commit an 
offense. 

But what about the situation where— 
not in the officer’s presence but in the 
presence of someone else—there has 
been such a threat? 

Assume a situation where a police offi- 
cer has been called by a citizen report- 
ing that there is a disturbance of some 
kind at a certain address. The officer goes 
to the address and is told by two people 
that they have just witnessed an argu- 
ment which is still going on and one of 
the parties has threatened to kill the 
other. The threat did not take place in 
the officer’s presence, but considering the 
circumstances and the statements of the 
witnesses he has probable cause to be- 
lieve that if he does not make an arrest 
the person who made the threat may 
cause the death or injury to the person 
threatened and such danger is imminent. 
Under the bill as drafted, he would not 
be authorized to make an arrest. Under 
my amendment he would. 
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I have discussed this amendment with 
the chairman of the committee and I 
believe he recognizes this amendment has 
sufficient merit to go to conference. 

I would appreciate it if the amendment 
can be taken to conference. I believe 
there is a gap. I do not take great pride 
in the authorship of the language, but 
I think it is something for the conferees 
to consider. 

Mr. BIBLE. I have discussed this mat- 
ter with the Senator from Iowa. He was 
kind enough, last night, to tell me of his 
concern about this particular section of 
title I of the bill, and the suggested 
amendment which he has just offered 
is such that I think it should require 
additional consideration, and particu- 
larly the guidance of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office and of the legal authorities, 

With that understanding, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am perfectly willing to take the 
amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
support the District of Columbia crime 
bill as reported by the Senate District 
Committee. 

The crime rate in the Nation’s Capital 
is a national disgrace. It also reflects the 
grave menace that serious and ever- 
mounting crime throughout the United 
States poses to our internal security. 

According to the most recent FBI re- 
port, the crime rate in the District of Co- 
lumbia for the first 9 months of 1967 
has increased 34 percent over the com- 
parable period in 1966. In other words, it 
is more than double the 16-percent na- 
tional rate of increase during the first 9 
months of this year. 

The report accompanying the bill con- 
tains alarming statistics and indicates 
that the District of Columbia is rapidly 
becoming a crime jungle. 

The need to furnish the police more 
effective tools with which to combat this 
menace is compelling. The Senate Sub- 
committee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures, of which I am chairman, has 
held extensive hearings this session on 
the problems of crime. We concluded that 
the Nation is indeed facing a crisis and 
that congressional action is imperative. 
We reported a bill from the subcommit- 
tee that has many parts similar to the 
good features of the pending bill. 

While I am in general agreement with 
the provisions of the pending bill, I par- 
ticularly favor providing that the police 
can detain and question a suspect for a 
period of time before taking the sus- 
pect before a committing magistrate, 

The pending bill provides that any 
confession obtained during that period 
of detention is not to de inadmissible 
solely because of delay in presenting the 
suspect before the committing magis- 
trate. 

The bill reported by the Criminal Laws 
and Procedures Subcommittee provides 
that a confession will not be deemed in- 
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admissible solely because of delay in ar- 
t. 


Both bills seek to place the inadmis- 
sibility of confessions in its proper per- 
spective. Self-incriminating statements, 
voluntarily made, have historically been 
treated as strong and convincing evi- 
dence of guilt. They should be so treated 
and so received in the future. 

In the interest of curbing lawlessness 
in the District of Columbia and increas- 
ing the effectiveness of law enforcement, 
Iam glad to have the opportunity to vote 
for the passage of this measure. 

Mr. President, I commend the able 
chairman of the District Committee and 
its members for presenting the pending 
bill to the Senate. I hope that the bill will 
be enacted into law. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I missed 
part of the opening statement of the 
Senator from Nevada because I was 
called from the floor by a very high offi- 
cial of the District of Columbia, a mem- 
ber of the City Council, who made the 
request of me that an amendment be 
offered to strike title III of the bill. 

The member of the City Council point- 
ed out that great concern has developed 
in the District, as revealed in the articles 
published in the newspapers as to the at- 
titude of members of the Council. I shall 
offer an amendment later for action by 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor some articles from the local pa- 
pers concerning this matter. 

They are entitled “Council Seeks De- 
lay in Part of Crime Bill,” “Council 
May Seek Delay on Crime Bill,” and 
“Crime Bill Vote Set Despite City Plea.” 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Dec. 11, 1967] 
Counci, SEEKS DELAY IN Parr or CRIME 

BILL—“INVESTIGATIVE ARRESTS” SECTION 

Hrr By Vore or 6 TO 2 

(By Paul Delaney) 

The District City Council voted 6 to 2 
today to ask the Senate District Committee 
to withdraw a section of the proposed anti- 
crime bill for the city that the council vice 
chairman had said would re-establish “in- 
vestigative arrests.” 

In a special meeting called to consider ac- 
tion on Title 3 of the bill, councilmen wres- 
tied with the problem and finally accepted 
a resolution drawn up by their acting secre- 
tary, Frank Murphy. 

An eyen stronger resolution was requested 
Saturday by the Rev. Walter Fauntroy, vice 
chairman, Notice of today's action will be 
sent to Sen. Alan Bible, D-Nev., chairman 
of the Senate committee. 

The resolution finally passed this morn- 
ing was introduced by Chairman John W. 
Hechinger, Voting in favor besides the chair- 
man were councilwomen Margaret Haywood 
and Polly Shackleton and councilmen Stan- 
ley J. Anderson, William S. Thompson and 
Joseph Yeldell. Opposing the resolution were 
Fauntroy and councilman John A. Nevine. 
Councilman J. C. Turner did not attend 
the meeting. 
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WOULD HOLD SECTION OVER 

The resolution commended Sen. Bible and 
the District Committee for work done on 
the anticrime bill. The resolution also de- 
clared that the council favors the rest of the 
bill. 

The resolution urged Bible to “take such 
steps as may be appropriate as to remove 
consideration of Title III by the full Sen- 
ate. If this could be accomplished it is hoped 
that Title III could then be considered as 
soon as possible in the next session, at which 
time the views of the council could be pre- 
sented to the committee.” 

The special meeting was called at the 
insistence of Fauntroy, who wanted the 
council to request that the full bill be sent 
back to the committee. He said he voted 
against Hechinger's resolution because he 
questioned whether it would accomplish his 


The Senate bill would allow questioning 
of suspects up to three hours before ar- 
raignments. A House version would permit 
questioning up to four hours before arraign- 
ment, and would not require a prior arrest. 


{From the Washington Star, Dec. 10, 1967] 
Counci, May SEEK DELAY ON CRIME BILL 
(By Ronald Sarro) 

Washington’s City Council apparently will 
ask the Senate tomorrow not to act on the 
proposed D.C. anticrime bill until the coun- 
cil has a chance to express its views on the 
measure. 

The action would provide a major test of 
the Senate District Committee's attitude to- 
ward the new city government, particularly 
in view of the fact the bill is not expected 
to clear Congress until early next session. 

The council has scheduled a special meet- 
ing for 9:30 a.m. tomorrow to act on a re- 
quest by Council Vice Chairman Walter E. 
Fauntroy that the Senate District Commit- 
tee be asked to defer floor action. 

Fauntroy told the council yesterday that 
he is very much concerned” about Title III 
of the bill, which he said would reestablish 
“investigative arrests” in the District and 
“would contribute to the community tension 
here.” 

The vice chairman raised the issue during 
@ public budget briefing for the council. 
Council rules would not permit action on 
the request yesterday. 

Polled by reporters, five of the seven coun- 
cil members present indicated they would 
flatly support Fauntroy’s motion to request 
postponement of Senate action. Other than 
Fauntroy, none of the council members took 
a position on Title III. 

Council Chairman John W. Hechinger and 
Councilwoms=> Mrs. Polly Shackleton indi- 
cated they might support Fauntroy, but had 
some reservations. 

The Senate measure would allow police to 
question persons for up to three hours be- 
fore requiring that they be arraigned. The 
House-passed measure would allow ques- 
tioning for up to four hours and would not 
require a formal arrest for such questioning. 

Fauntroy asserted that the measure would 
be contrary to the Supreme Court’s Mallory 
decision, requiring arraignments “without 
unnecessary delay” and said that Sen. Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, D-N.Y., considers it un- 
constitutional.” 

If the Senate does act on the crime bill 
early this week, as had been planned, the 
bill would go to a conference committee to 
iron out differences in the Senate and House 
versions. 

Fauntroy hopes the Senate would defer ac- 
tion so that the council’s view might be re- 
fiected in the Senate bill. Otherwise, the 
council’s position could not be argued at the 
Senate-House conference, he fears. 

The vice chairman told the council that 
the “investigative arrest” provision of the bill 
“would have far rangin, nation-wide impli- 
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cations” as well as “affecting a very sensi- 
tive area in the District.” 

Fauntroy said he was willing to approach 
Sen. Alan Bible, D-Nev., Senate District Com- 
mittee chairman, on the measure himself, 
but that, “I want it clear this is the coun- 
cil’s concern.” 

The bill, said Fauntroy, involves a “very 
serious issue” deeply concerning the rela- 
tions between the city’s government and its 
citizens. He emphasized that the new city 
government had had no opportunity to ex- 
press itself on the measure. 

“We represent the interest of the people 
of the community.” Fauntroy said. The vice 
chairman added. 

“We in the District will be the primary 
beneficiaries if the bill really does contribute 
to crime control, but we will also be the 
primary losers if the bill ends up contribut- 
ing to more community tensions, invalid law 
enforcement short cuts, and congestion in 
our courts, 

Hechinger appointed Fauntroy as an ad 
hoc committee of one on the issue to report 
to the council at its Monday special meet- 
ing. Fauntroy said he hopes to meet with 
Bible soon after the council session in an 
effort to seek deferral of Senate action Mon- 
day. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 12, 1967] 
CRIME BILL VOTE Ser DESPITE CITY PLEA 


The Senate has scheduled action today on 
the omnibus crime bill for Washington de- 
spite a last-minute request by the City Coun- 
cil to delete controversial arrest provisions. 

After conference with City Council Chair- 
man John W. Hechinger, Senate District 
Committee Chairman Alan Bible (D-Nev.) 
said he will go ahead with the bill as it is. 

The Senate will take up the legislation 
shortly after it convenes at 11 a.m, with a 
vote scheduled for 12:20 p.m, The leadership 
was prepared to consider the bill last night, 
but put off action after Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.) said he had a 20-minute speech to 
voice objection to the arrest section. 

The Council wrangled over the bill for 
more than an hour and a half yesterday 
morning and by a 6-to-2 vote passed a reso- 
lution urging Bible to withdraw the Title III 
section. It is that section that would permit 
police to arrest a suspect and hold and ques- 
tion him for up to three hours before placing 
a formal charge against him. 

If the person were released without being 
charged with a crime, the detention would 
not be recorded as an arrest in any official 
record. 

At the Council session, the vice chairman, 
the Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy and John A. 
Nevius voted against the resolution urging 
withdrawal of this section. Councilman J. C. 
Turner was not present at the meeting. 

Mr. Fauntroy and Nevius cited different 
reasons for opposing the resolution. Mr. Faun- 
troy wanted the entire bill withdrawn while 
Nevius thought that the Senate leadership 
rather than just Bible should have been 
asked to delete Title III. Both offered resolu- 
tions that failed. 

In the resolution that finally passed, the 
Council said that it did not want to hold up 
the entire bill but hoped that the arrest 
section would be delayed until next year 
when the Council would have a chance to 
present its views. 

Morse and Sen. Robert F. Kennedy (D- 
N.Y.), both members of the Senate District 
Committee, filed minority reports, which de- 
clared that Title III would reinstate investi- 
gative arrests, the practice ended by the 
District Commissioners several years ago on 
the grounds that they were unconstitutional. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the coun- 
cilman who spoke to me expressed great 
regret that we are not giving greater 
consideration to the pending bill. Coun- 
cil members were not too happy with me 
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because I had gone along with the unani- 
mous-consent agreement to limit debate. 

I thought the unanimous-consent- 
agreement request was a perfectly fair 
request on the part of the chairman of 
the committee. I happen to think that we 
have to get these issues before the Su- 
preme Court. I have told the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] at different 
times that I think when these issues get 
before the Supreme Court, we will find 
that parts of the bill will be declared un- 
constitutional. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we have a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote, as 
I understand it, at 12:30. If I offer an 
amendment now, do we have to vote on 
that amendment before 12:30, or will we 
merely vote on whatever is pending at 
12:30? 

I have an amendment at the desk. I 
have just announced the origin of the 
amendment. I felt that I would offer an 
amendment to strike title III. I shall call 
it up now and make it the pending busi- 
ness. The Presiding Officer can then rule 
on ** inquiry as to when we have to vote 
on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
amendment of the Senator or any other 
amendment then pending will be consid- 
ered at 12:30 and voted on at that time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The BILL CLERK. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Mons] proposes an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all of title III g on 
line 10 of page 31 down through lines 23, 
as follows: 

“TITLE III 

“Sec. 301. (a) Any person arrested in the 
District of Columbia may be questioned 
with respect to any matter for a period not 
to exceed three hours immediately follow- 
ing his arrest. Such person shall be advised 
of and accorded his rights under applicable 
law respecting any such interrogation. In the 
case of any such arrested person who is re- 
leased without being charged with a crime, 
his detention shall not be recorded as an 
arrest in any official record. 

“(b) Any statement, admission, or con- 
fession made by any arrested person within 
three hours immediately following his arrest 
shall not be excluded from evidence in the 
courts of the District of Columbia solely be- 
cause of delay in presentment.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my mi- 
nority views really constitute my speech. 
I ask unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the Recorp because, with just 
a few Senators present, I will not be 
heard anyway. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my minority views from the 
committee report be printed at this point 
in the Record, also the minority views 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. 

There being no objection, the minor- 
ity views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MINORITY VIEWS or SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


I dissent from the majority report recom- 
mending passage of H.R. 10783. The reason 
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for this dissent is the inclusion in that bill 
of title III, section 801 of which permits 
under certain defined circumstances the in- 
terrogation of a defendant during the period 
immediately following his arrest. If title III 
of H.R. 10783 were eliminated from the bill 
I would have no objection to passage of the 
bill. However, as long as title III remains in 
the bill, I will oppose its passage and will 
urge the Senate to reject the bill. 

I have filed similar dissenting views in 
1964 and 1965 in opposition to a proposed 
legislative enactment to alter the Mallory 
rule, I have opposed legislative tampering 
with the Mallory rule since it was first 
attempted by Congress in 1957. 


THE MALLORY RULE 


The purpose of title III of the bill is to 
destroy the application of the Mallory rule 1 
to the District of Columbia. Rule 5(a) of 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure re- 
quires that an arrested person must be 
brought before a committing 
“without unnecessary delay.” The — 
rule simply provides that no statement ob- 
tained during a period of unlawful deten- 
tion in violation of rule 5 shall be admissible 
in a Federal court, In short, the Mallory rule 
tells the police that they, like all citizens 
in a free society, must obey the law, and 
that if they break the law, they shall not 
profit from their wrongdoing because unlaw- 
fully obtained evidence may not be admitted 
against the defendant. 

The Mallory rule does not exclude a spon- 
taneous confession after arrest; it excludes 
only those statements obtained during an 
“unnecessary delay.” The Supreme Court 
made this much clear in the Mallory decision: 

“The duty enjoined upon arresting officers 
to arraign without unnecessary delay indi- 
cates that the command does not call for 
mechanical or automatic obedience. Circum- 
stances may justify a brief delay between 
arrest and arraignment, as for instance, 
where the story volunteered by the accused 
is susceptible of quick verification through 
third parties. But the delay must not be of 
a nature to give opportunity for the extrac- 
tion of a confession.” 

What constitutes “unnecessary delay” has 
been the subject of numerous opinions in 
the District of Columbia* and the other 
Federal circuits.“ The opinions have not al- 


Mallory v. United States, 354 US. 449 
(1957). 

See Watson v. United States, 249 F. 2d 
106 (D.C. Cir., 1957); Trilling v. United 
States, 260 F. 2d 677 (D.C. Cir., 1958); Naples 
v. United States, 307 F. 2d 618 (D.C. Cir., 
1962); Jones v. United States, 307 F. 2d 397 
(D.C, Cir. 1962); Tatum v. United States, 
313 F. 2d 579 (D.C. Cir. 1962); Coleman v. 
United States, 313 F. 2d 576 (D.C. Cir., 1962); 
Metoyer v. United States, 250 F. 2d 30 (D.C. 
Cir., 1957); Perry v. United States, 253 F. 
2d 337 (D.C. Cir., 1957); Porter v. United 
States, 258 F. 685 (D.C. Cir. 1958); Heideman 
v. United States, 259 F. 2d 943 (D.C. Cir., 
1958); Lockley v. United States, 279 F. 2d 915 
(D.C. Cir., 1959); Goldsmith v. United States, 
277 F. 2d 335 (D.C. Cir. 1959); Day v. United 
States, 281 F. 2d 33 (D.C. Cir., 1960); Turber- 
ville v. United States, 303 F. 2d 411 (D.C. 
Cir., 1962); Hughes v. United States, 306 F. 
2d 287 (D.C. Cir., 1962); Jackson v. United 
States, 313 F. 2d 573 (D.C. Cir., 1962); Mu- 
schette v. United States, 322 F. 2d 989 (D.C. 
Cir., 1963); Pailly v. United States, 328 F. 
2d 542 (D.C. Cir., 1964); Spriggs v. United 
States, No. 17962, decided June 19, 1964; Seals 
v. United States, 325 F. 2d 1006 (D.C. Cir., 
1963). 

See United States v. Ladson, 294 F. 2d 
535 (2d Cir., 1961); United States v. Vita, 
294 F. 2d 524 (2d Cir., 1961); Holt v. United 
States, 280 F. 2d 273 (8th Cir., 1960); 
Teguer v. United States, 302 F. 2d 214 (8th 
Cir., 1962); Evans v. United States, 325 F. 
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ways been harmonious. It is clear, however, 
the differences of opinion on the question 
among learned judges are not confined to 
the judges of the District of Columbia. 

The purpose of rule 5 and the Mallory rule 
are several: 

(1) To prevent conflicts over the nature of 
secret interrogations and to minimize the 
temptation and opportunity to obtain con- 
fessions as a result of coercion, threats, or 
unlawful inducements; 

(2) To effectuate and implement the citi- 
zen’s constitutional rights by insuring that 
a person arrested is informed by a judicial 
officer of his privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, his right to counsel, and his right to be 
admitted to bail and given an opportunity 
to exercise these rights; and 

(3) To protect the citizen from a depriva- 
tion of liberty as a result of an unlawful 
arrest by requiring that the Government 
establish probable cause to the satisfaction 
of a judicial officer before a citizen can be 
detained by the police. 

I am at a loss to understand why this rule 
excites so much criticism. 

I agreed with the Department of Justice in 
1965 when it asserted during the hearings on 
similar legislation that “the Mallory rule is 
a good one.” I believe now, as I believed then, 
that if the rule is a good one for this Nation, 
then it certainly is a good one for its Capital 
City. I was gratified by the testimony during 
the 1965 hearings of the Honorable Ramsey 
Clark, then Deputy U.S. Attorney General, 
that the Justice Department “would not 
challenge the wisdom, fairness, or necessity 
of the Mallory doctrine” (1965 hearings, pt. 
I, p. 32). If the Department of Justice re- 
gards the Mallory rule as good, wise, fair, 
and necessary, and does not seek to curtail 
its nationwide application to Federal crim- 
inal prosecutions, I see no reason for carv- 
ing out an exception where the District of 
Columbia is concerned. 


WHY THE MALLORY RULE SHOULD NOT BE 
CHANGED 

Title III of H.R. 10783 would destroy the 
vitality of rule 5 and the Mallory rule in the 
District of Columbia, Citizens of the District 
of Columbia would be deprived of substantial 
rights guaranteed to other citizens through- 
out the Federal system. The objectives of 
rule 5 and the Mallory rule would be dis- 
carded in favor of a procedure designed to 
permit the police to extract confessions from 
citizens who waive important constitutional 
rights through ignorance or failure to ap- 
preciate the significance of these rights. 

My reason for opposing title III of HR. 
10783 can be summarized as follows: 

(1) The postponement of the presentation 
of a defendant to a magistrate for any period 
of time for the sole purpose of interrogating 
that defendant is an unconstitutional ero- 
sion of several of the rights guaranteed to an 
accused by the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
eighth amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

(2) The clear purpose of title III is the 
circumvention and subyersion of the de- 
fendant's constitutional right not to be con- 
victed out of his own mouth. 

(8) The philosophy of title III is foreign 
to our accusatorial system of criminal jus- 
tice. 

(4) As title III is now drafted, it will not 
even achieve the purpose its sponsors have 
in mind. 

(5) Title III. as it is presently worded, 
raises serious problems of interpretation, is 
bound to provoke a heavy volume of litiga- 
tion, and erects safeguards meaningful only 
to the wealthy. 


2d 596 (8th Cir., 3 1963); Williams v. United 
States, 278 F. 2d 781 (9th Cir., 1959); inoza 
v. United States, 279 F. 2d 616 (9th Cir., 
1960); Muldrow v. United States, 281 F. 2d 
903 (9th Cir., 1960). 
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(6) Since the bill allows at least a 3-hour 
delay between arrest and arraignment, it is 
bound to become in practice a device for ar- 
resting any person for investigation and in- 
terrogation for 3 hours. 


THE 3-HOUR RULE 


By title I of H.R. 10783, as approved by 
the majority of this committee, the Congress 
is requested to legislate into existence a 
several-hour interval between the arrest of 
any individual in the District of Columbia, 
and his presentment before the U.S. commis- 
sioner or one of the judges of the District 
of Columbia court of general sessions. The 
Congress is asked to do this by a statute de- 
fining the words “unnecessary delay” in rule 
5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure to exclude at the bare minimum, the 
first 3 hours after an accused is arrested. In 
order to evaluate both the constitutionality 
and the desirability of isolating an arrested 
person from a representative of the judiciary 
branch of the Government for a 3-hour pe- 
riod, it is essential for the Senate to under- 
stand fully the procedure that occurs when 
an accused is presented to the magistrate. 
For all must agree that one who is asked to 
postpone a procedure for at least 3 hours 
should at least know what it is that he is 
postponing. 

The procedure that occurs before the mag- 
istrate is spelled out in rule 5(b) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure: 

“The commissioner shall inform the de- 
fendant of the complaint against him, of his 
right to retain counsel, and of his right to 
have a preliminary examination. He shall 
also inform the defendant that he is not 
required to make a statement and that any 
statement made by him may be used against 
him. The commissioner shall allow the de- 
fendant reasonable time and opportunity to 
consult counsel and shall admit the de- 
fendant to bail as provided in these rules.“ 

Rule 5(b) should be read in conjunction 
with the following provisions from the Bill 
of Rights: 

“The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons * nst unreason- 
able * * * seizures an. not be violated, and 
no warrants shall issue, but upon probable 
cause * * * (fourth amendment). 

“No person * * * shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self * * * (fifth amendment). 

“In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right * * * to be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion * * * and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense (sixth amendment). 

“Excessive bail shall not be required * * * 
(eighth amendment) .” 


CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 


Can any person read rule 5(b) and these 
provisions of the Bill of Rights (with the 
interpretation put upon them by over 170 
years of judicial decisions), and yet say that 
there are no constitutional implications to 
title III of this bill? Can any read 
rule 5(b) and the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
eighth amendments, and reach any conclu- 
sion other than that the proceeding before 
the magistrate is the method for activating 
these provisions of the Bill of Rights for use 
in each particular criminal case? Can any 
person read rule 5(b) together with those 
amendments and not conclude that by title 
III of this bill the Congress is asked to hold 
those constitutional rights in a state of sus- 
pended animation for at least the first 3 
hours after a person is arrested? And, if the 
Congress has the power to suspend the ap- 
plication of these rights to the individual 
defendant for 3 hours, can anyone explain 
why it would not also have the power to sus- 
pend the application of those rights for 12 
hours, or 24 hours, or a week, or a month? 

If any Senator were bold enough to intro- 
duce a bill to the effect that an accused per- 
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son shall have no right to be free on bail 
during the first 3 hours after his arrest, the 
vast majority of the Senate would immedi- 
ately recognize it as an unconstitutional nar- 
rowing of the right to bail conferred by the 
eighth amendment. Yet, is this not exactly 
what we are asked to do by title III of this 
bill? 

Suppose the Senate were asked to enact a 
statute to the effect that until a defendant 
has been in custody for at least 3 hours, 
there shall be no judicial inquiry into the 
question of whether there was probable cause 
to arrest him at all. Does any Senator seri- 
ously doubt that such a statute would 
quickly and correctly be branded unconsti- 
tutional by the U.S. Supreme Court? Yet this 
is precisely what the Senate is asked to do 
through the provisions of title III of this 
bill. 

Suppose the Senate were asked to pass a 
bill to the effect that unless a defendant is 
able on short notice and while in police cus- 
tody to contact a criminal lawyer and unless 
he has enough funds to retain that lawyer, 
the accused shall have no right to an at- 
torney and no right to his freedom to seek 
an attorney until at least 3 hours have passed 
after his arrest, Can any person read the 
recent decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and conclude that such a statute would be 
constitutional? Yet, by indirection, we are 
asked to enact the substance of such a 
plainly unconstitutional provision when we 
are asked to enact into law title III of this 
bill. 

But in the final analysis, it is misleading 
to speak of a 3-hour delay in arraignment, 
for the delay may be, and in practice un- 
doubtedly will be, much longer; in some 
cases, it might come out to a matter of days. 
Title III of this bill places a 3-hour limit on 
questioning, but it places no limit at all on 
the delay between arrest and arraignment. 
Moreover, it permits an aggregate 3 hours of 
questioning, exclusive of interruptions. In a 
particular case, then, an individual could be 
arrested, questioned for 15 minutes, held 
incommunicado overnight, questioned inten- 
sively for an hour, returned to his cell for 
several hours or days, and then questioned 
again for an additional hour and three-quar- 
ters, either in one continuous session or in 
a series of shorter sessions. The interroga- 
tion-interruption-interrogation combinations 
are limitless. It will be only a matter of time 
before techniques will be developed by the 
police which will enable them in effect to 
detain and question a suspect as long as may 
be necessary to break him. Title III is worded 
to make the interrogation procedure which 
it creates as palatable as possible, but no 
matter how it may be sugar coated, it still 
means that once an accused has been ar- 
rested, his constitutional right to liberty may 
be withheld from him for at least 3 hours 
while the police try to persuade him to 
waive his constitutional right not to be a 
witness against himself. And it also means 
that it shall not be necessary that the ac- 
cused actually receive the advice of counsel 
on whether to make such a waiver, although 
he is not to be denied the “opportunity” to 
obtain this advice provided he is wise enough 
to ask for it and wealthy enough to pay for 
it, It also means that an accused may be 
held for at least 3 hours before any judicial 
inquiry is undertaken into the validity of his 
having been arrested in the first place. 


INQUISITION IS FOREIGN TO OUR SYSTEM OF 
JUSTICE 

Even if one can force himself for the 
moment to overlook the formidable constitu- 
tional problems that are presented by title 
III of H.R. 10783, it is plain that legislation 
of this sort runs against the grain of the 
Anglo-American system of administering 
criminal justice. This legislation would in- 
ject into our accusatorial system of criminal 
law enforcement the seeds of the inquisitorial 
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system. This legislation could signal the be- 
ginning of the end of the privilege against 
self-incrimination, which in many ways is 
the hallmark of our systems of criminal jus- 
tice. I do not wish to burden this minority 
report with lengthy quotations, but the fol- 
lowing observations by the late Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, the author of the McNabb- 
Mallory rule, are so pertinent to the issue 
presented by title III that I believe they 
justify quotation here: 

“To turn the detention of an accused into 
a process of wrenching from him evidence 
which could not be extorted in open court 
with all its safeguards, is so grave an abuse 
of the power of arrest as to offend the pro- 
cedural standards of due process. 

“This is so because it violates the under- 
lying principle in our enforcement of crimi- 
nal law. Ours is the accusatorial as opposed 
to the inquisitorial system. Such has been 
the characteristic of Anglo-American crimi- 
nal justice since it freed itself from practices 
borrowed by the star chamber from the con- 
tinent whereby an accused was in ted 
in secret for hours on end. [Citation 
omitted.] Under our systera society carries 
the burden of proving its charge against the 
accused not out of his own mouth. It must 
establish its case, not by interrogation of the 
accused even under judicial safeguards, but 
by evidence independently secured through 
skillful investigation. * * * The require- 
ment of specific charges, their proof beyond 
a reasonable doubt, the protection of the 
accused from confessions extorted through 
whatever form of police pressures, the right 
to a prompt hearing before a magistrate, the 
right to assistance of counsel, to be supplied 
by government when circumstances make it 
necessary, the duty to advise an accused 
of his constitutional rights—these are all 
characteristics of the accusatorial system 
and manifestations of its demands. Pro- 
tracted systematic, and uncontrolled sub- 
jection of an accused to interrogation by the 
police for the purpose of eliciting disclosures 
or confessions is subversive of the accusa- 
torial system. It is the inquisitorial system 
without its safeguards. For a while under 
that system the accused is subjected to ju- 
dicial interrogation, he is protected by the 
disinterestedness of the judge in the pres- 
ence of counsel (Watts v. Indiana, 338 U.S. 
49 (1949) ).” [Emphasis added.] 

No one who testified during the hearings 
on this bill did or could, contest the propo- 
sition that one who is arrested has an ab- 
solute constitutional right to refuse to make 
any statement whatsoever to the police. 
Since this is so, it is difficult to see the jus- 
tification for a statute which would have the 
effect of delaying his right to go free on bail 
for any period of time, be it 1 minute or 3 
hours, so that the police car ask him ques- 
tions which he has a constitutional right not 
to answer. Moreover although in some re- 
spects a period of 3 hours can seem a rela- 
tively short space of time, 3 hours or even 1 
hour, of questioning of any sort is certainly 
an unpleasant experience and one which 
most people would find an ordeal. 


PROPOSED MODIFICATIONS OF MALLORY RULE 
ERODE PROCEDURAL RIGHTS OF ACCUSED 


Even if we assume that the time is 
propitious for tampering with the judicially 
determined of rule 5(a); and even 
if we believe that such tampering is permis- 
sible under the Constitution and desirable in 
view of the special problems that are alleged 
to exist with respect to law enforcement in 
the District of Columbia, I am still brought 
to the question of whether title III is a good 
way to go about the matter. 

The Justice Department appreciates that 
the interrogation would be unconstitutional 
unless preceded by the opportunity to obtain 
counsel (1964 hearings, p. 433). 

Nevertheless, the bill contains no provision 
for appointment of counsel for the indigent. 
The Legal Aid Agency Act (District of Colum- 
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bia Code 2-2201, June 27, 1960, 74 Stat. 229, 
Public Law 86-531) does not authorize staff 
attorneys of the Legal Aid Agency to appear 
in criminal cases before preliminary hearing. 
Neither the proposed changes in the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure (rule 44 (b), sec- 
ond preliminary draft (1964) ) nor the Crimi- 
nal Justice Act of 1964 (S. 1057) provide for 
the appointment of counsel before the pre- 
liminary hearing. 

In Massiah v. United States (377 U.S. 201 
(1964)), the Supreme Court held that a 
statement obtained from an indicted de- 
fendant at a time when the defendant was 
not represented by counsel violated the sixth 
amendment and was inadmissible. The 
Court observed that “a Constitution which 
guarantees a defendant the aid of counsel 
at * * + trial could surely vouchsafe no less 
to an indicted defendant under interrogation 
by the police in a completely extrajudicial 
proceeding. Anything less * * * might deny 
a defendant effective representation by coun- 
sel at the only stage when legal aid and 
advice would help him.” 

On June 22, 1964, the Supreme Court in 
Escobedo v. Illinois (878 U.S. 478), held that 
the failure of the police to warn a defendant 
taken into custody of his right to remain 
silent and the refusal by the police to permit 
the defendant to consult his counsel upon 
request constituted a violation of the sixth 
and 14th amendments and rendered state- 
ments elicited from the defendant inadmis- 
sible in a criminal proceeding. In his dis- 
senting opinion in the Escobedo case, Justice 
White pointed out the broad effect of the 
decision: 

“* * * Although the opinion purports to 
be limited to the facts of this case it would be 
naive to think that the new constitutional 
right announced will depend upon whether 
the accused has retained his own counsel 
+ + + or has asked to consult with counsel in 
the course of interrogation.” 

It seems clear that Mr. Justice White is 
correct in foreseeing that the Supreme Court 
will not tolerate a system which permits the 
rich defendant to consult with counsel while 
providing no counsel to advise the majority 
of defendants who cannot afford legal as- 
sistance. In a series of decisions, the Court 
has reiterated the theme that equal justice 
under law means that no defendant may be 
deprived of an important procedural right 
because of poverty. Griffin v. Illinois (351 U.S. 
12, 17-18 (1956)); Smith v. Bennett (365 
U.S. 708 (1961) ); Coppedge v. United States 
(369 U.S. 438, 446-447 (1962)); Gideon v. 
Wainwright (372 U.S. 335 (1963)); Douglas v. 
California (372 U.S. 353 (1963)); Lane v. 
Brown (372 U.S. 477, 483-84 (1963)); Hardy 
v. United States (375 U.S. 277, 280 (1964) ). 

The more recent decision in Miranda v. 
Arizona has defined constitutional rights of 
an accused in an in custody interrogation 
setting to a greater degree. I cannot and will 
not subscribe to congressional tampering, 
futile at best, with these rights which the 
Supreme Court has been forced to protect 
against the onslaught of those who wish to 
curb crime by taking away our precious in- 
dividual rights, 

Finally, if title III should happen to func- 
tion as it should in the ideal situation, the 
whole purpose of the title; namely, to allow 
interrogation of a defendant for a 3-hour 
period after his arrest, would be frustrated, 
for no attorney who has any competence in 
the criminal law is going to advise a defend- 
ant who is under arrest to make a statement 
to the police, and especially not during the 
3 hours after his arrest, when, presumably, 
the attorney could not possibly have had 
enough time to make an intelligent investi- 
gation of the facts surrounding the police 
charges. Any competent lawyer would advise 
his client to remain silent until the lawyer 
has investigated the case and a committing 
magistrate has had an opportunity to pass 
judicially on the question of probable cause 
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justifying the arrest by the police in the first 
instance. 


The proponents of title III have argued 
that the necessities of law enforcement re- 
quire that the police be able to interrogate 

in order to elicit damaging state- 

2 from them, However persuasive such 
an argument may be, it is no longer per- 
missible. The desirability of obtaining in- 
criminatory admissions from uninformed or 
unappreciative defendants is no longer de- 
batable. The practice has been prohibited by 
the Supreme Court, The Court specifically 
dealt with the issue in the Escobedo case: 

“It is argued that if the right to counsel 
is afforded prior to indictment, the num- 
ber of confessions obtained by the police 
will diminish significantly because most con- 
fessions are obtained during the period be- 
tween arrest and indictment, and ‘any law- 
yer worth his salt will tell the suspect in no 
uncertain terms to make no statement to 
police under any circumstances’ (Watts v. 
Indiana, 338 U.S. 49, 59 (Jackson, J., con- 
curring in part and dissenting in part) ). This 
argument, of course, cuts two ways. The 
fact that many confessions are obtained dur- 
ing this period points up its critical nature 
as a ‘stage when legal aid and advice’ are 
surely needed Massiah v. United States, 
supra, at —; Hamilton v. Alabama, supra; 
White v. Maryland, supra.) The 
right to counsel would indeed be hollow if 
it began at a period when few confessions 
were obtained, There is necessarily a direct 
relationship between the importance of a 
stage to the police in their quest for a con- 
fession and the criticalness of that stage to 
the accused in his need for legal advice. Our 
Constitution, unlike some others, strikes the 
balance in favor of the right of the accused 
to be advised by his lawyer of his privilege 
against self-incrimination, 

“We should have learned the lesson of his- 
tory, ancient and modern, that a system of 
criminal law enforcement which comes to 
depend on the confession will in the long 
run be less reliable and more subject to 
abuses than a system which depends on 
extrinsic evidence independently secured 
through skillful investigation. As Dean Wig- 
more so wisely said: 

„(Any system of administration which 
permits the prosecution to trust habitually 
to compulsory self-disclosure as a source of 
proof must itself suffer morally thereby. The 
inclination develops to rely mainly upon such 
evidence and to be satisfied with an incom- 
plete investigation of the other sources. The 
exercise of the power to extract answers 
begets a forgetfulness of the just limitations 
of that power. The simple and peaceful proc- 
ess of questioning breeds a readiness to resort 
to bullying and to physical force and torture. 
If there is a right to an answer, there soon 
seems to be a right to the expected answer— 
that is, to a confession of guilt. Thus the 
legitimate use grows into the unjust abuse: 
ultimately, the innocent are jeopardized by 
the encroachments of a bad system, Such 
seems to have been the course of experience 
in those legal systems where the privilege 
was not recognized,’ (8 Wigmore, Evidence 


(third edition, 1940) 309). [Emphasis in 
original.] 
“This Court also has r that ‘his- 


—— amply shows that confessions have often 

been extorted to save law-enforcement offi- 
cials the trouble and effort of obtaining valid 
and independent evidence * * (Haynes v. 
Washington, 373 U.S. 503, 519). 

“We have also learned the companion les- 
son of history that no system of criminal 
justice can, or should, survive if it comes to 
depend for its continued effectiveness on the 
citizens’ abdication through unawareness of 
their constitutional rights. No system worth 
preserving should have to fear that if an 
accused is permitted to consult with a lawyer, 
he will become aware of, and exercise, these 
rights. If the exercise of constitutional rights 
will thwart the effectiveness of a system of 
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law enforcement then there is something 
very wrong with that system.” 

In the Escobedo case the right to remain 
silent has been reinforced by the right to 
counsel, The inquisitorial system prior to in- 
dictment has been rejected. This is a matter 
of constitutional law. It is beyond the power 
of Congress to change. I do not see how a 
Senator can read the Escobedo decision and 
still support title III of the bill. 

The sum and substance of this is that this 
committee has recommended to the Senate 
that it enact into law title III on the basis 
of a record before the committee which 
demonstrated that if title III is effective, the 
legislation would be useless, and if title III 
is ineffective, the legislation would be un- 
constitutional. The action of the majority 
of the committee just does not make sense. 

Title III purports to create for the first 
time in the Federal system a right of inter- 
rogation for 3 hours. I believe that in prac- 
tice this will be considered by the police as 
a license to resurrect the investigative arrest 
provided the person so arrested is not ques- 
tioned for more than 3 hours. We must re- 
member that the clearly unconstitutional 
practice of making an arrest on suspicion or 
for investigation grew up in the District of 
Columbia despite a clear constitutional pro- 
vision that all arrests must be based upon 
probable cause; despite a rule of procedure 
which required that all arrested persons 
must be immediately presented before a 
magistrate; despite the absence of any statu- 
tory authorization for the interrogation of 
the arrested person. Now if the arrest for in- 
vestigation could flourish despite such a 
constitutional, procedural, and statutory 
climate there is every reason to believe that 
it will reappear if the Senate authorizes 3 
hours of interrogation of all arrested persons. 

It is significant that the bill provides no 
protection against unlawful arrests. What 
will prevent the police from arresting a de- 
fendant for investigation, interrogating him 
until a damaging statement is obtained, and 
then using the statement to establish prob- 
able cause at the subsequent hearing before 
the Commissioner? 

This is no theoretical problem. The report 
of the Commissioners’ Committee on Police 
Arrests for Investigation (1962), the Horsky 
report, establishes that during 1961, 5,524 
persons were arrested for suspicion, and 3,743 
of these were listed as arrests for investiga- 
tion. A higher number of arrests on suspicion 
or investigation were made in previous years. 
During 1960 and 1961, 17 out of each 18 per- 
sons arrested were ultimately released. A 
substantial percentage, perhaps as many as 
45 percent of these arrests, were unlawful 
because there was no probable cause at the 
time of the arrest. 

That committee recommended that arrests 
for investigation should be stopped. The 
chief of police replied to the report in a 
memorandum to the Board of Commis- 
sioners. In his memorandum former Chief 
Murray attempted to justitfy the existing 
practices. 

That chief concluded his memorandum by 
urging the Commissioners not to implement 
the recommendations of their committee 
“until satisfactory alternatives are estab- 
lished to provide the police force with tools 
to continue an effective war on crime.” The 
Commissioners disregarded his advice and 
ordered that the practice of police arrests 
for investigation should cease. The testi- 
mony of police officials before committees 
of the Congress during the last few years pro- 
vides ample proof that the police do not re- 
gard the decision to be fair and that they 
are exploring all avenues to find “satisfactory 
alternatives.” 

The procedure permitted by the present 
bill would provide such an alternative. Ulti- 
mately these efforts will be thwarted by court 
decisions suppressing all statements obtained 
as a result of unlawful arrests. (See Wong 
Sun v. United States, 371 U.S. 471 (1963) .) 
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During the interval, title III of the bill will 
provide justification for their conduct. It is 
difficult to estimate how many citizens will 
be arrested unlawfully during the interval. 


THE EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAW 


Rule 5(a) of the Federal Rules of Crimi- 
nal Procedure governs all criminal prosecu- 
tions in the Federal system in the United 
States. This is so now, and it will be so even 
if title III is enacted. Title III does not 
change the wording of rule 5(a). What it 
does do is to define the words “unnecessary 
delay,” which appear in that rule, in one way 
for the District of Columbia, while leaving 
unchanged a quite different definition of 
those identical words which was made by 
the Supreme Court in the Mallory case. Is 
not the concept of equal protection of the 
laws inherent in the due process clause of 
the fifth amendment substantially invaded 
if the Congress says that the same rule of 
criminal procedure means one thing in the 
District of Columbia and another thing in 
the 50 States of the Union? We should not 
lose sight of the fact that the only thing 
that separates the District of Columbia from 
the eastern district of Virginia (and the Fed- 
eral district court which sits in Alexandria, 
Va.) is the Potomac River. Does Congress 
have the power to say by legislation that the 
same rule of criminal procedure means one 
thing on one side of the river and another 
on the other side? It would seem obvious 
that a person arrested for a violation of the 
Harrison narcotics law in the District of Co- 
lumbia cannot be legislatively subjected to 
an interrogation which would be impermis- 
sible if he were arrested in Alexandria, Va., 
or Baltimore, Md., for the same charge. 

Nor should the Senate allow itself to be 
stampeded into the enactment of title III of 
the bill by those who seek to blame any 
increase in the District of Columbia crime 
rate on the U.S. Supreme Court’s Mallory 
rule. The statistics which are offered to sup- 
port this position cannot carry the burden 
which they seek to place upon them. Indeed, 
the then U.S. attorney for the District of 
Columbia, David C. Acheson, acknowledged 
that repeal of the Mallory rule would have 
little or no impact insofar as the prevention 
of crime is concerned (1965 hearings, 
pt. 1, p. 57). 

The Department of Justice has acknowl- 
edged during the hearings before this com- 
mittee that it is impossible to establish a 
cause and effect relationship between the 
District of Columbia crime rate and the 
Mallory rule. 

Yet, 3 years after the Mallory decision, 
Oliver Gasch, the then U.S. attorney for the 
District of Columbia, reported “Mallory ques- 
tions, that is to say, confessions or admission, 
are of controlling importance in probably 
less than 5 percent of our criminal prosecu- 
tions.” 

During the hearings in 1965, Mr. David 
Acheson, then the U.S. attorney for the 
District of Columbia, said that only a 
“handful” of prosecutions were declined by 
his office because of the anticipated impact 
of the Mallory rule (1965 hearings, pt. 1, 
p. 56). 

I am convinced that title III is an un- 
constitutional piece of legislation. 

Moreover, interrogation of the accused is 
alien to the traditions of our system of 
criminal justice, which is and should be 
accusatorial. 

Finally, during the short life that title III 
would have until the Supreme Court de- 
clared it unconstitutional—which I think in 
all probability will happen eventually—it 
would create a volume of litigation that 
would clog the administration of criminal 
justice in the District of Columbia. 


SEPARATE Views OF SENATOR ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY 
Iam troubled by several of the committee’s 
recommendations, as I was 2 years ago when 
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the committee last a crime bill for 
the Distriet of Columbia. 

Of course I share the committee’s concern 
over the problems of crime and delinquency 
in the District. Indeed, since the committee 
last considered these problems, the situation 
has in fact worsened. The Washington Post 
reported the other day that crime increased 
30 percent in the Nation’s Capital between 
October 1966 and October 1967. And for every 
person actually assaulted on our streets, 
thousands more hesitate to travel them at 
night for fear of attack. 

We must therefore intensify our efforts to 
fight crime and make our streets safe for all 
of our citizens. Our police must be strength- 
ened if they are to have the tools to enforce 
the law effectively. We need higher police 
salaries and new police training methods and 
facilities. We need reorganization of our po- 
lice forces for greater efficiency, where that 
is appropriate. We need full utilization of 
all of the new technologies of law enforce- 
ment. And we must renew our commitment 
to eradicating some of the root causes of 
crime: inadequate education, rat-infested 
housing, joblessness, despair, and frustration. 


TITLE II 


All of these efforts are weapons in the 
struggle against crime. But title III of the 
bill—an effort to modify the McNabb-Mallory 
rule by permitting 3 hours of postarrest in- 
terrogation—is not such a weapon, and we 
should not delude ourselves that it is. It will 
neither strengthen our police forces nor 
eliminate the causes of crime. 

In my separate statement two and a half 
years ago, I expressed doubts that those who 
urged a weakening of the Mallory rule had 
made their case. Developments since that 
time have, in my judgment, further eroded 
their position, 

At that time it was unclear to me that the 
need for expanding the power of the police 
to subject suspects to interrogation had been 
demonstrated. Nothing has happened since 
then to convince me of that need. On the 
contrary, a number of studies of police in- 
terrogation practices have appeared, and most 
seem to take the view that “the value of 
confessions in law enforcement has been 
grossly exaggerated.” That is the conclusion 
of Nathan Sobel, a respected judge of the 
Supreme Court of New York, who made a 
detailed study of the use of confessions and 
admissions as evidence in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Just this month, the Yale Law Journal pub- 
lished a study of interrogation in New Haven, 
Conn., and concluded that “questioning was 
necessary to solve a crime in less than 10 
percent of the felony cases in which an 
arrest was made.” 

In the period since the last bill, the Dis- 
trict itself was the subject of a detailed study 
by the President’s Commission on Crime in 
the District. The Commission’s report, pub- 
Ushed last year, devoted 30 pages to a survey 
of “Police Interrogation and the Mallory 
Rule.” One of its most striking conclusions 
was that “confessions are not essential to the 
successful prosecution of the vast majority 
of cases.” Its tables show nearly the same 
percentage of convictions among suspects 
who made incriminating statements as among 
those who did not. 

Yet the Commission was frank in acknowl- 
edging that its information was less than 
adequate; it, too, found that there is not 
enough relevant data, and that its own ef- 
forts to generate useful material had met 
with only partial success. So we still do not 
know enough. But in my judgment the bur- 
den of proof is on those who would dilute 
the Mallory rule. The reason is simple: the 
Miranda decision establishes that in-custody 
interrogation is constitutionally suspect, and 
will be tolerated only under the most care- 
fully controlled conditions, 

Indeed, I do not think the committee has 
adequately considered the change in the law 
worked by Miranda. Title III is unnecessarily 
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vague on the protections which Miranda re- 
quires during this 3-hour interrogation—or 
any interrogation. The bill says merely that: 
“Such person shall be advised of and accorded 
his rights under applicable law respecting 
any such interrogation.” 

But a provision that took Miranda seriously 
would spell out the minimum requirements 
of that case: that the suspect must be cau- 
tioned, that he must be offered the services 
of a lawyer, and—most crucially—that if he 
indicates an unwillingness to participate fur- 
ther, the interrogation must cease. The last 
is most crucial because the police seem to be 
authorized by title III to continue the ques- 
tioning for up to 3 hours—even if the sus- 
pect indicates that he does not want to re- 
spond. If this reading is correct, title HI 
raises the most serious constitutional ques- 
tions, 

Yet even if this part of the Miranda rule 
is complied with, title III seems constitution- 
ally vulnerable. For one of a suspect's “rights 
under applicable law” is a right to a judicial 
determination of probable cause, but title 
III would delay this. The suspect also has a 
constitutional right to bail, but title III 
would cut it down. Rule 5(a) provides the 
machinery for implementing these rights and 
I do not believe that the courts of the Dis- 
trict and the Supreme Court will stand for 
any tampering with it. 

Title III is only the most recent of the 
attempts that have been made to repeal the 
Mallory rule since the Supreme Court pro- 
mulgated it. But in my judgment the Mir- 
anda decision has made such attempts even 
more dubious constitutionally than they 
were in the past. Miranda emphasizes that 
a meaningful and effective warning to the 
suspect concerning his privilege against self- 
incrimination is crucial. Hence that deci- 
sion may strengthen the Court’s commitment 
to a requirement of prompt presentment be- 
fore a magistrate, For there is mounting evi- 
dence that warnings given by the police in 
the stationhouse are not effective. The pre- 
liminary report of a Georgetown University 
study of Miranda's impact in the District 
states that “only 7.3 percent of all persons 
arrested on felony or serious misdemeanor 
charges made telephone requests for help 
from attorneys.” It seems unlikely that this 
figure would be so low if it were a magistrate 
who ordinarily informed the suspect that he 
could have a lawyer. 

Moreover, considerations of policy lead one 
to doubt the wisdom of title III. The tragic 
results over the past few years of poor re- 
lations between the police and our urban 
communities should dictate caution in adopt- 
ing any provision which might exacerbate 
difficulties in police-community relations, 
Title III makes no express change in the 
standard for arrest—probable cause to be- 
lieve that the suspect has committed a crime. 
But the fact that arrests will not be sub- 
ject. to an immediate judicial test of their 
legality could result in a return to the prac- 
tice of “arrests for investigation,” 
arrests on less than probable cause. 

Investigative arrests were attacked in the 
Horsky report 5 years ago, and officially pro- 
hibited at that time. Even though theoreti- 
cally prohibited, they might begin to recur 
in practice if the law guaranteed a 3-hour 
delay before a judicial inquiry into the le- 
gality of the arrest had to occur. Whatever 
the legal standard, the de facto standard 
might be merely “suspiciousness.” The lan- 
guage of title III appears to encourage this, 
since it provides that if a detained person is 
not charged, the detention shall not be re- 
corded as an arrest in any official record. No 
doubt this is intended to protect the ac- 
cused, but it may also encourage investiga- 
tive arrests in practice. 

Similarly, title III says that “any person 
arrested * * * may be questioned with re- 
spect to any matter.” This seems to contem- 
plate the arrest of people on a minor charge 
to question them about a serious crime, as 
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to which there is no evidence of their in- 
volvement. A person might be arrested for 
vagrancy so that he could be interrogated 
about a robbery or a murder. 

In my judgment these practices could 
generate misunderstanding and resentment 
in some areas of the District. One cannot 
read the studies of the disorders that have 
wracked our cities in recent years without 
recognizing that allegations of police mis- 
use of the power of arrest has contributed 
to their eruption. Rule 5(a) creates a pro- 
cedure for checking such misuse, and this 
is not the time to weaken that procedure. 

Again, I emphasize that adequate tools 
of police investigation are vitally necessary 
to control crime. As a former law enforce- 
ment officer, I appreciate the difficult chal- 
lenge that rising crime rates pose to those 
charged with preventing crime and ap- 
prehending offenders. But constitutional 
and practical considerations make the doubt 
that title III is a meaningful response to 
this challenge. This is even clearer now than 
it was 2 years ago. Title ITI is likely to pro- 
voke extensive litigation im an area which 
has become relatively settled over the past 
10 years. The upshot of this litigation is 
likely to be a decision declaring it uncon- 
stitutional for any of a number of reasons, 
as I have suggested. And while it is in ef- 
fect, it could provoke more disorder than it 
will deter. 

Finally, title III seems to me to represent 
a diversion of our energies from meaning- 
ful ways of strengthening and supporting 
the police. We and they should be develop- 
ing new techniques of investigation, not 
Insisting on old ones, whose constitutional- 
ity is suspect, and whose effectiveness now 
seems in doubt. We should be strengthening 
the patrol operations of the police; expand- 
ing and modernizing their laboratory fa- 
cilities; improving their communications 
equipment. We should be helping them to 
foster good relations between the commu- 
nity and themselves. And we should be at- 
tacking the breeding grounds of crime— 
poverty and hopelessness. 

When the Congress legislates for the Dis- 
trict, we should set an example for our cities 
and States where most decisions about law 
enforcement are made under our system. We 
should provide the model of a modern and 
forward-looking system for assuring secu- 
rity and justice to all our citizens. Title III 
does not seem adequate when measured by 
this standard. 

TITLE II 


I am also disappointed that the commit- 
tee has retained section 201 of the 1965 bill 
(now numbered sec. 202), requiring a de- 
fendant who intends to assert an insanity 
defense to give notice of such intent with- 
in 15 days of the time he pleads. The House 
version of the present bill had adopted a 
requirement that seems much more reason- 
able to me, calling for notice either 30 days 
prior to trial or 15 days after the court has 
received a psychiatric report on the defend- 
ant, if one was ordered. This version is near- 
ly identical with the recommendation that 
I offered in connection with the bill we con- 
sidered in the 89th Congress. 

I am still convinced that while some time 
limit on assertions of this defense is needed, 
the period provided in the bill is made- 
quate. The result of its enactment will be 
either the frustration of legitimate claims 
of insanity, or a flood of notices from de- 
fendants unsure whether they will raise the 
defense, but anxious not to waive their right 
to do so. 

The notice called for by section 202 should 
not be required until a later stage in the 
proceeding. 

TITLE vr 

Finally, I must express again, as I did two 
and a half years ago, my dissatisfaction with 
the mandatory minimum sentence provisions 
of the bill. I believe now, as I did then, 
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that our judges must be left broad discre- 
tion to determine the appropriate disposition 
of criminal cases. 

No material that has come to my atten- 
tion in the intervening period suggests that 
these mandatory provisions are wise. On the 
contrary, informed opinion remains nearly 
unanimous that they are not, They may 
even cause a jury to acquit, rather than con- 
vict a man whom it believes guilty but de- 
serving of only a light sentence. 

This view is firmly supported by the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Crime in the District. 
It is their conclusion that: “Until reliable 
and detailed data are gathered, the Com- 
mission cautions against unsufficiently in- 
formed responses to reports of rising crime, 
which assume unproved relationships be- 
tween sentence severity and crime control, 
and restrict the discretion and flexibility of 
the courts and correctional authorities to 
deal with convicted offenders. Unfor- 
tunately, such responses mask the need for 
experimentation with new sentencing alter- 
natives and methods in the light of cur- 
rent knowledge in the fields of correction 
and the behavioral sciences.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
now repeat what I said in my minority 
views on why the Mallory rule should 
not be changed. 

My reason for opposing title III of H.R. 
10783 can be summarized as follows: 

First. The postponement of the pres- 
entation of a defendant to a magistrate 
for any period of time for the sole pur- 
pose of interrogating that defendant is 
an unconstitutional erosion of several of 
the rights guaranteed to an accused by 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. f 

Second. The clear purpose of title III 
is the circumvention and subversion of 
the defendant’s constitutional right not 
to be convicted out of his own mouth. 

Third. The philosophy of title III is 
foreign to our accusatorial system of 
criminal justice. 

Fourth. As title III is now drafted, it 
will not even achieve the purpose its 
sponsors have in mind. 

Fifth. Title III, as it is presently word- 
ed, raises serious problems of interpreta- 
tion, is bound to provoke a heavy volume 
of litigation, and erects safeguards mean- 
ingful only to the wealthy. 

Sixth. Since the bill allows at least a 
3-hour delay between arrest and arraign- 
ment, it is bound to become in practice 
a device for arresting any person for in- 
vestigation and interrogation for 3 hours. 

I state further in my minority views: 

The purpose of rule 5 and the Mallory 
rule are several: 

First. To prevent conflicts over the 
nature of secret interrogations and to 
minimize the temptation and opportu- 
nity to obtain confessions as a result of 
coercion, threats, or unlawful induce- 
ments; 

Second. To effectuate and implement 
the citizen’s constitutional rights by in- 
suring that a person arrested is informed 
by a judicial officer of his privilege 
against self-incrimination, his right to 
counsel, and his right to be admitted to 
bail and given an opportunity to ex- 
ercise these rights; and—that is after 
arrest, we must remember. 

Third. To protect the citizen from a 
deprivation of liberty as a result of an 
unlawful arrest by requiring that the 
Government establish probable cause 
to the satisfaction of a judicial officer 
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before a citizen can be detained by the 
police. 

I am at a loss to understand why this 
rule excites so much criticism. 

Mr. President, the procedure in title 
III is an on-again, off-again procedure 
as far as arrest is concerned. It is neither 
fish nor fowl. 

So, I raise this fundamental issue. Is 
a man arrested under title III, or is he 
not? Do not forget that if they do not 
decide to hold him, he will not be con- 
sidered as having been arrested. 

The issue is very simple. Before a police 
officer has any right to put the arm of 
arrest on the shoulder of anyone, he has 
to have probable cause for that arrest; 
and if he has probable cause for that 
arrest, he does not have the slightest 
justification to interrogate that prisoner 
prior to the time he is arraigned and the 
judge rules that he should be held. 

Let us not fool ourselves. I said the 
other day, when I made a brief statement 
with respect to this matter, that I 
worked for some years, before I came to 
the Senate, in one crime survey after an- 
other in this country. I was editor in 
chief of the five-volume work of the De- 
partment of Justice that deals with the 
matter of criminal law procedure and 
enforcement in this country. 

If you give this type of arbitrary, 
capricious power to police departments, 
you will develop various forms of police 
tyranny. That is the route that police 
departments invariably go when you give 
them this type of capricious, arbitrary 
power. i 

You will have various forms of third 
degree, and police departments do not 
need third degree techniques. That is 
why it is basic to the constitutional 
rights and to the preservation of our 
freedom in this country that police of- 
ficers know that when they put the arm 
of arrest upon an American, they must 
have probable cause for that arrest. If 
they have probable cause, they can have 
him held under the basis of arraign- 
ment, but they should not be permitted 
to put that free man or woman to the 
interrogation that is permissible under 
title III. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I will not yield at this 
time. I should like to complete my state- 
ment. 

Mr. President, we cannot shuffle away 
the constant danger of third degree 
methods by police departments. That is 
what the District of Columbia govern- 
ment official warned me about over the 
telephone within the past few minutes. 
That is why the City Council is shocked 
by title III. In the District of Columbia, 
many ignorant people become involved. 

You can say, “Oh, you don’t have to 
say anything, and you can tell them all 
about their constitutional rights.” In 
many cases, you are dealing with illiter- 
ates. You are also dealing with mentally 
disturbed people. The whole idea of the 
proponents of this proposal is that you 
are dealing with hardened criminals. If 
you have a hardened criminal, you can 
probably show probable cause with re- 
spect to him, and you can have him held 
under the arraignment. 

This proposal will hurt the Metropoli- 
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tan Police Department. If you think you 
are strengthening the hand of the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department by this 
course of action, you cannot be more 
wrong. You will build up more turmoil 
in the ghettos of Washington, where 
there is already great hate for the police, 
because the people in the ghettos of this 
city believe great injustices are being 
done to them. 

I want to keep our Police Department 
in a position where there is not the 
slightest basis for false charges being 
made against them, because many false 
charges are being made against the 
Washington, D.C., Police Department. 

My subcommittee of the Senate com- 
mittee has jurisdiction over the Wash- 
ington Police Department. I am proud 
of the Department, and I intend to back 
up the Department, as I have in all my 
years of service in the Senate. I am 
pleading not to give the Department this 
type of authority under title ITI, because 
it will make trouble for the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Police Department. That is 
what the councilman warned me about 
this morning. 

I cannot support title III in its pres- 
ent form. That is why I believe it should 
be stricken, and that is why I have of- 
fered this amendment. I point out my 
legal views with regard to this matter in 
my minority views. I believe that when 
this matter comes before the Supreme 
Court, the Court will have no choice but 
to rule that even the semantics of title 
III will have to be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. President, title III purports 
to create for the first time in the 
Federal system a right of interroga- 
tion for 3 hours. I believe that in practice 
this will be considered by the police as a 
license to resurrect the investigative ar- 
rest provided the person so arrested is 
not questioned for more than 3 hours, 
We must remember that the clearly un- 
constitutional practice of making an ar- 
rest on suspicion or for investigation 
grew up in the District of Columbia de- 
spite a clear constitutional provision 
that all arrests must be based upon prob- 
able cause; despite a rule of procedure 
which required that all arrested persons 
must be immediately presented before a 
magistrate; despite the absence of any 
statutory authorization for the interro- 
gation of the arrested person. Now if the 
arrest for investigation could flourish de- 
spite such a constitutional, procedural, 
and statutory climate there is every rea- 
son to believe that it will reappear if the 
Senate authorizes 3 hours of interroga- 
tion of all arrested persons. 

It is significant that the bill provides 
no protection against unlawful arrests. 
What will prevent the police from ar- 
resting a defendant for investigation, 
interrogating him until a damaging 
statement is obtained, and then using 
the statement to establish probable cause 
at the subsequent hearing before the 
commissioner? 

This is no theoretical problem. The Re- 
port of the Commissioners’ Committee 
on Police Arrests for Investigation, 
1962—the Horsky report—establishes 
that, during 1961, 5,524 persons were ar- 
rested for suspicion, and 3,743 of these 
were listed as arrests for investigation. A 
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higher number of arrests on suspicion or 
investigation were made in previous 
years. During 1960 and 1961, 17 out of 
each 18 persons arrested were ultimately 
released. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The 10 minutes 
of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Massachusetts desire that 
I yield time to him? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. If 
the Senator will be kind enough to yield 
some time. 

Mr. MORSE, How much time does the 
Senator desire? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Four or 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
President, I appreciate the courtesy of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

I wonder whether I could enter into a 
dialog with the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada about an aspect of the 
bill—actually what I consider a defi- 
ciency of it—which has not been touched 
upon in the report or in the comments 
made earlier this morning by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada. 

I believe all of us are aware of the 
comments of both the President’s Na- 
tional Crime Commission and his Dis- 
trict of Columbia Crime Commission in 
their reports to the American people 
about the importance of gun control leg- 
islation. I believe many of us are deeply 
distressed because the committee which 
considered and reported anticrime legis- 
lation for the District of Columbia did 
not include gun control legislation. I 
know that some legislation has been pro- 
posed for the improved control of hand- 
guns in the District of Columbia, but 
even that legislation has not been con- 
sidered by the committee. Certainly any 
comprehensive review of gun controls in 
the District of Columbia would also have 
to include the question of the need for 
control over long arms as well. 

Because of the extraordinary amount 
of deliberation that has been given to 
this problem by the Committee on the 
Judiciary over a number of years, there 
is available to all the Members of this 
body a very complete and exhaustive rec- 
ord as to the need for both national and 
local gun control legislation. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee whether or 
not this matter of gun controls was con- 
sidered by the committee when it dis- 
cussed the crime problem, and I should 
like to hear the views of the distin- 
guished chairman with respect to this 
matter. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. The question he asks is 
certainly proper. 

I am sure the Senator knows that 
there is in existence a law in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia requiring the licensing 
of hand guns. This matter was not con- 
sidered at the time we discussed the 
omnibus crime bill. I assured my dis- 
tinguished colleague on the committee, 
the Senator from Maryland, during the 
time we had our committee delibera- 
tions, that there would be a hearing on 
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this bill early next year, in January or 
Februrary. Before the committee is a 
bill to strengthen—I believe that is the 
correct word—the present registration 
law in the District of Columbia. 

The District of Columbia already has 
a law on this subject. It may be weak in 
certain areas, and, if so, perhaps it 
should be tightened up. I do not know. 
We have had no hearings this session on 
this bill. There were hearings in an 
earlier session on a similar bill. 

But I say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that there will be a hearing on 
this matter early next year, in January 
or February. It will be submitted to the 
committee. 

I have also assured the Senator from 
Maryland, who has some questions as 
to the ultimate action of the committee, 
that if the committee should reject such 
a bill, there will be ample opportunity 
on other bills coming from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, because we plan 
to move forward in bolstering the judi- 
cial framework in the District of Co- 
lumbia. There certainly will be ample 
opportunity, first in the committee— 
whatever the final action of the com- 
mittee might be; and if the final action 
of the committee is adverse with re- 
spect to a strengthening of the gun 
registration bill, there will be an oppor- 
tunity on the floor of the Senate for the 
Senate to work its will insofar as a gun 
registration bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia is concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. MORSE. I need all the time I have, 
but I yield 1 additional minute to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Senator from Nevada will be of 
assistance to me later in this respect, I 
am sure. 

Mr. BIBLE. Certainly. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Of 
course, the reassurances given by the 
Senator from Nevada are extremely im- 
portant. We are all realistic enough to 
know that there can be no binding sched- 
ule, but I understand from what he has 
said that there will be an opportunity for 
hearings in the early part of next year, 
and then an opportunity for the Senate 
to work its will. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Nevada. All of 
us are aware of the importance and per- 
suasiveness of the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It has pointed out that 
in spite of the fact that there is already 
in existence a gun control law in the Dis- 
trict, there is a definite need for addi- 
tional gun control laws, and that is some- 
thing which I think is important and 
significant, particularly when we are 
addressing ourselves, as all of us now are, 
to the problems of crime in this country’s 
Capital City. 

I thank the Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
minutes of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am the 
person who stopped investigative arrests 
in the District of Columbia, not only on 
the basis of these statistics when they 
were called to my attention, but also 
when I discovered a situation involving 
a young colored man on my patronage 
assigned to the post office in the base- 
ment of the New Senate Office Building. 
He had to go to work at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. Without my knowledge, for 
some time he was stopped several times 
by patrolmen in squad cars as he was 
simply walking along C Street on his way 
to his job, since he lived near the Senate 
Office Building. He was subjected to a 
lot of interrogation. That is one of the 
great evils of police abuse that has to be 
watched. They would not arrest him but 
they arrested many people under like 
circumstances. 

You could not walk in the streets at 
4 o’clock in the morning, particularly 
if your skin was black, without a patrol- 
man stopping and subjecting the person 
to interrogation as to his whereabouts 
and where he was going when all he was 
doing was walking in the streets. 

Mr. President, the same young man 
got off a bus in Georgetown to go toa 
dinner to which he had been invited. A 
patrolman stopped him and insisted that 
a policeman take him to the house where 
he said he was going, or he would have to 
get back on the bus or go to the police 
station. He got on the bus. I do not have 
to tell the Senate what I did. I got that 
kind of abuse stopped. 

I warn the Senate this morning that 
if title III is adopted it will spring up 
under a different cloud. This is a dan- 
gerous and deadly thing the Senate is 
about to adopt, as far as the rights of 
free men and women in the District of 
Columbia are concerned. 

Therefore, I am not going to support 
title III because I think it will lead to 
the abuse of arrests for investigation 
which I thought we had stopped in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

By way of supplement to the dialog 
between the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] and the chairman of the 
committee, in April of this year I intro- 
duced S. 1650, which is similar to a prior 
bill which I introduced in the 89th Con- 
gress as S. 1633 to require registration of 
pistols and contained certain other pro- 
visions relating to the possession and 
carrying of firearms in the District of 
Columbia. During the 89th Congress we 
held hearings on S. 1633, which is the 
same bill as S. 1650. 

The Senator from Nevada assured me 
during the consideration of the crime 
bill, at which time I propounded the pos- 
sibility of attaching my pistol registra - 
tion bill as a rider to the crime bill, 
there would be a vehicle from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary during the first 
2 months of 1968 whereby it would be 
appropriate or at least possible to offer 
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the amendment, assuming I could attach 
it in committee. In all candor I am doubt- 
ful that I would be successful in attach- 
ing it in committee. 

The bill I introduced in the 89th Con- 
gress and the 90th Congress was pre- 
pared with the assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It is a product of the 
Crime Commission recommendation, the 
President’s Crime Committee, and the 
District of Columbia Crime Committee. 

Basically, it would tighten up the pres- 
ent pistol registration law on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The present law re- 
quires a permit to carry a pistol. My pro- 
posal would be to require a permit to 
carry or possess a pistol. The present law 
forbids pistol sales to minors. My pro- 
posal would forbid the sale or possession 
of pistols by minors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield me 2 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has 8 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the pres- 
ent law forbids possession by felons, drug 
addicts, and those convicted of specified 
crimes. My proposal would extend the 
prohibition to drug users, alcoholics, or 
the mentally incompetent as well. 

The present law has no restriction on 
long guns. My proposal would prohibit 
carrying long guns unless they were un- 
loaded and encased. My proposal would 
add 10 years as a penalty for using fire- 
arms in a crime. 

Finally, my proposal would revise the 
regulations as to licensing of sellers, 
manufacturers, and repairers of firearms 
to records of sales and repairs 
be kept. In addition, my proposal would 
prohibit sales except to those with per- 
mits to possess or carry firearms. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the assur- 
ances which the Senator from Nevada 
made in private to me and in public to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
patience and consideration. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
promised to yield 2 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. I think the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] would like to 
have some time but since I know he is 
for the bill, I cannot give him my time. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I shall yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator request that rule XII be sus- 
pended? 

Mr. BIBLE. For an additional 2 min- 
utes; yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes of my time to the Senator from 
Michigan. 


oa. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, I guess I 
have less a question than a comment and 
I make my suggestion to the chairman 
of the committee as well as to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, 2 minutes is not long 
to express the concern which I seek to 
voice. We have been given 1 hour to 
dispose of the bill. In the brief time that 
it has been considered we have been told 
that one title of the bill, in all probabil- 
ity, will be held to be unconstitutional, 
or certain of that title will be held to 
be unconstitutional. 

That is a very serious suggestion. I 
have sat here listening to lectures about 
our responsibility to uphold the Con- 
stitution, which includes opposing legis- 
lative enactment which will do it vio- 
lence. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] did not have time to develop his 
arguments. Indeed, he did not have time 
to put his speech into the Record. He 
asked unanimous consent that his re- 
port be made a part of the RECORD so 
that we may read it. But when? Well, 
the same day we read it, which will be 
tomorrow, we shall have passed the bill. 
We have been told during these brief 
minutes of debate that Title III is a 
dangerous and deadly thing. We have 
not had an opportunity for sufficient ex- 
planation, although I happen to bring a 
prejudgment to the floor of the Senate. 
Indeed, I do think it is a deadly and 
dangerous thing—that is, to say we can 
hold a man for 3 hours. We probably 
will get away with it, unless we know a 
Senator or are on a Senator’s patronage 
list, or he is my son. But if he is just 
some poor guy who happens to come 
along in the middle of the night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Michigan. He is making a much better 
speech than I am on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HART. No, no. But this is my con- 
cern. I make a third point that we have 
been asked again by the newly created 
government of the District of Columk’a 
not to act on this today until they have 
had an opportunity to be heard. 

My question, then, goes to anyone: 
Why, in heaven’s name, under the cir- 
cumstances, do we sit around and pre- 
tend that we are legislating construc- 
tively under a 1-hour time limitation? 
Why do we not put this thing over so that 
we will have an opportunity fully to de- 
velop our arguments? 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure that the Sena- 
tor’s question is not directed to me, be- 
cause my answer would be that I cannot 
answer it. I agree with the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I should 
like to respond to the Senator from 
Michigan. The time limitation was 
voluntarily entered into. There was no 
pressure indicated for extra time. The 
Senator from Oregon and I voluntarily 
entered into the time limitation because 
we have spent hour after hour after hour 
on the bill with no time limits whatever. 

I do not know how many hours we 
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spent discussing this very same question 
of the Mallory rule. It has been with us 
for year after year after year. I would 
say to my dear friend from Michigan 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
minutes of the Senator from Nevada 
have expired. 

Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Let me say to my dear 
friend from Michigan that I think the 
ultimate in whatever we do here will be 
settled by the court of last resort; 
namely, the U.S. Supreme Court. I would 
welcome that kind of final test. We have 
discussed it ad infinitum. We have heard 
it discussed every year for about the past 
10 years. I think it is high time now that 
ws should have the final Supreme Court 
Mr. HART. But something new has 
been added since this debate, as I under- 
stand it, the new District of Columbia 
government has come into being, which 
we advertise as having some dignity and 
strength. We have been asked not to act 
on this until they have had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. I am not suggesting 
that there is an involuntary giving of 
unanimous consent. I criticize myself for 
not having been in the Chamber to say 
“Wait a minute.” 

I ask the question now: Will Christ- 
mas and New Year’s collapse if we do 
not wait until January so that the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia can 
be heard? 

Let us read the speeches that will be 
printed in today’s RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self an additional 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada is recognized for an 
additional 30 seconds. 

Mr. BIBLE. On the point made by the 
Senator from Michigan, I noted earlier 
the letter from the Chairman of the 
Council. I met with him at length on yes- 
terday and I indicated to him that title 
III would be in conference no matter 
what the Senate did, that even if the 
Senator from Oregon prevailed, title III 
would still be in conference. 

We have heard from the District of 
Columbia government time and time 
again. Here at the eleventh hour, just as 
we are going into the final stage, they 
say, Will you delay further?” 

I say they can make their views known 
to us. We will certainly do everything 
we can to take their views into considera- 
tion as we go to conference. 

Mr. President, with respect to the 
amendment of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to 
strike the Mallory provision of this bill— 
title III—he has few peers in his artic- 
ulate capability, knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and conscientious dedication to a 
principle. However, the Mallory rule pro- 
vision of title III of this bill is where I 
must part company with him. 

The Mallory rule has long been a 
problem in the District of Columbia. For 
over a decade that rule has caused un- 
certainty in local law enforcement. 
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There have been nearly 150 court deci- 
sions relating to Mallory questions in 
the District. Many of them conflict and 
some of them have caused the release of 
guilty men. 

Police and prosecutors are in need of 
clear guidance in this area of the law. 
In the absence of guidance, interroga- 
tion and use of confessions or statements 
have been severely curtailed. Yet, as the 
District of Columbia Crime Commission 
concluded: (1) police interrogation plays 
an important part in law enforcement, 
and (2) the presence of a statement or 
an admission affects the outcome of a 
case. 

We need clear, statutory law on post- 
arrest questioning and the admissibility 
of confessions to aid law enforcement. 

In my judgment, it is the duty of Con- 
gress to judge, in its wisdom, what it 
believes to be constitutional standards 
and to exercise its legislative responsi- 
bility. The judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment likewise must exercise its re- 
sponsibility and pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of laws enacted by the Con- 
gress. 

I do not believe the Congress should 
sterilize itself in acting on the premise 
that a congressional enactment should 
not be carried out because of any con- 
stitutionality question mark. I believe 
the public interest here makes it neces- 
sitous that we act so the court can act, 
if it so chooses. 

Mr. President, day in and day out the 
Congress deals with this question mark 
in every law we pass. We cannot shirk 
that duty because of it. Title III, as 
amended by your committee, authorizes 
questioning of any person arrested in 
the District of Columbia for 3 hours im- 
mediately following arrest, provided 
such person is accorded all of his rights 
under applicable law respecting such in- 
terrogation. Obviously, applicable law is 
intended to mean, and does mean, the 
guidelines laid down in the Miranda de- 
cision of June 13, 1966. 

Your committee believes that title III 
protects the rights of the accused and, 
at the same time, aids the police by defin- 
ing a time interval during which they 
can conduct any questioning in accord- 
ance with law, without fear of arbitrary 
exclusion of any resulting statement. The 
specific rights of the accused, constitu- 
tional or otherwise, are purposely not 
enumerated in the statute itself. New 
court decisions on such subjects as the 
right to counsel, the warnings which 
must be given, and so forth, can be antici- 
pated, so it is deemed impractical and un- 
desirable to codify such current decisions 
as Miranda against Arizona. As an ex- 
ample, the U.S. Supreme Court this week 
is hearing arguments on the “stop and 
frisk” law enacted by several States as 
to whether such a stop and such a frisk 
are constitutional, It is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that the Supreme 
Court may move into the area of its 
decision enlarging upon post-arrest pro- 
cedures. Even in Miranda, the Court lent 
encouragement both to the Congress and 
to the States to continue their laudable 
search for increasingly effective ways of 
protecting the rights of the individual 
while promoting efficient enforcement of 
our criminal laws.” 
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As the committee report states, in my 
opinion the Supreme Court in the Miran- 
da decision would not rule out reasonable 
interrogation by police officers where an 
individual has been advised of his consti- 
tutional rights, such as right to counsel 
and right against self-incrimination. 
These are strong safeguards and are to 
be provided at the earliest possible time 
that an individual comes into contact 
with law enforcement officers. The 
Miranda case does not only advise an in- 
dividual of his right to counsel, but in 
fact requires counsel to be provided when 
requested. Equally important is the fact 
that a person has a right to stop the in- 
terrogation at any time or at any place, 
even though he has consented initially to 
be questioned. 

In my view, a close reading of the 
Miranda decision demonstrates that title 
III is constitutional, and the Supreme 
Court did not intend to foreclose the 
Congress from legislating with postar- 
rest procedures. In that connection, the 
Supreme Court stated: 

It is impossible for us to foresee the poten- 
tial alternatives for protecting the privilege 
which might be devised by Congress or the 
States in the exercise of their creative rule- 
making capacities. Therefore we cannot say 
that the Constitution necessarily requires ad- 
herence to any particular solution for the in- 
herent compulsions of the interrogation 
process as it is presently conducted. Our de- 
cision in no way creates a contitutional 
straitjacket which will handicap sound ef- 
forts at reform, nor is it intended to have 
this effect. We encourage Congress and the 
States to continue their laudable search for 
increasingly effective ways of protecting the 
rights of the individual while promoting ef- 
ficient enforcement of our criminal laws. 


In the debate here today, title III has 
been specifically cited as violating con- 
stitutional principles. The criticism of 
this section appears to be unfounded. 
Clearly, reasonable detention without in- 
terrogation by police officers is no more 
a violation of constitutional rights than 
is detention for purposes of interroga- 
tion, and we know that the Miranda case 
clearly sanctions the latter. The Miranda 
decision stands as enunciated, and noth- 
ing that we do here today as legislators 
will alter or amend the total effect of the 
Miranda decision, The Supreme Court 
made this patently clear when it stated 
in the Miranda case: 

Where rights secured by the Constitution 
are involved, there can be no rule making or 
legislation which would abrogate them. 


Clearly, the basic rights and safe- 
guards as enunciated in Miranda cover 
all individuals and it would be for the 
courts to apply such rights and safe- 
guards as it may see fit to so do in all in- 
stances of detention by law enforcement 
officers. 

For these reasons, I think such argu- 
ments made against title III are with- 
out validity. 

Certainly, in any criminal procedural 
statute, the challenge is to strike a bal- 
ance between protecting the rights of the 
accused and protecting the law-abiding 
citizen from criminal molestation, It is 
the committee’s judgment that title I, 
as amended, meets that test squarely. 

The complexities of the Mallory rule 
question are admitted. There is no ques- 
tion that the courts of the entire coun- 


try are watching the Mallory develop- 
ments, not to mention law enforcement 
Officers. As an example the highly re- 
spected former Chicago Police Superin- 
tendent Orlando W. Wilson, testifying 
before your committee on this subject, 
expressed a fear that the Mallory rule, 
as made more restrictive by the District 
of Columbia Circuit Court of Appeals, 
might be adopted by other State courts 
and possibly by the legislatures of States 
looking to the Congress for guidance. He 
said: 

There is always lurking in the back of my 
mind the fear that the Mallory Rule may 
one day be imposed countrywide on all law 
enforcement agencies, placing the Chicago 
police in the same position that the Metro- 
politan Police are confronted with here. 
This I think would be disastrous for our 
country. 


I want to call to the attention of the 
Senate the most succinct statement on 
the Mallory rule problem I have ever 
heard. Its brevity makes its impact. 
That statement was also made by Su- 
perintendent Wilson of the Chicago be- 
fore our committee. He said: 

I feel that the purpose of the machinery 
of criminal justice should be to ascertain 
the truth so that the innocent may be freed 
and the guilty punished. The Mallory Rule 
arbitrarily excludes the truth on the pecu- 
liar theory that by doing so, the court can 
punish the police for what the court con- 
siders to be a violation of the rights of the 
accused. But it is society that is being 
punished; not the police, The only benefi- 
ciary is the criminal. As a consequence, 
crime is overwhelming our society. 


Mr. President, I submit that the Na- 
tion’s Capital City cannot delay longer in 
taking an affirmative step, small though 
it may be, to bring criminals to justice. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, first, I 
should like to point out, in connection 
with the language, that any person ar- 
rested in the District of Columbia, I 
would certainly so intend, be a lawful 
arrest and not an unlawful arrest. 

Second, with regard to the 3 hours, I 
have read the Senator’s minority views 
and I know that he has suggested the 
3 hours might be continued over a 
long period of time. But I would say that 
the intent is that it be 3 consecutive 
hours. 

Finally, in the course of the arguments 
on constitutionality, let me point out the 
one critical sentence in title III so far 
as constitutionality is concerned: 

Such person shall be advised of and ac- 
corded his rights under applicable law re- 
specting any such interrogation. 


I should like to have a comment from 
the Senator from Oregon on that. 

Mr. MORSE. Such an arrest would 
mean, in a number of cases, an investi- 
gative arrest. The title III also provides 
that if they let him go, there is no record 
made of the fact that they stopped him. 
That is the kind of deceit we should not 
write into legislation. 

The Supreme Court says that he 
must be arraigned without unnecessary 
delay. Three hours certainly does not 
meet the test of the Supreme Court’s 
“without unnecessary delay.” In my 
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judgment, we have got to take the sus- 
pect forthwith, before a committing 
magistrate. That is why I have taken the 
position I have for many years, that we 
should get busy and have night courts, 
such as they have in the great metro- 
politan areas of this country, so that the 
police cannot take someone into jail and 
subject him to the third degree, which is 
typical of too many of the police depart- 
ments in this country. 

If we want to protect the police de- 
partments from being pressured into 
participating in that kind of conduct, 
then let me say we should not adopt title 
III. If we are going to have investigative 
arrests, if we are not going to carry out 
the constitutional rights of the indi- 
vidual, let me say that we are going to 
have to deal with a good many ignorant, 
illiterate people, including a good many 
Negroes who fear the police, who will do 
anything to stay out of jail. They tell 
us when we talk to them, that they are 
afraid of what will happen to them in 
jail. That is why we have got to get a 
judicial officer between the police officer 
and the Negro, the white person, the 
illiterate, the ignorant—and see that the 
judiciary protects them from the police 
being given the kind of arbitrary power 
which is proposed in title III. 

Mr. LAUSCHE and Mr. STENNIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time on the bill? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Mississippi, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada very much. 

Mr. President, I have made up my mind 
that I am not going to let this issue 
pass through the Chamber any more, 
pi aa at least saying something about 

I live in a law-abiding area of the city. 
I leave home rather early in the morning 
but not without considerable concern 
and making sure that my house is pro- 
tected by more than just ordinary locks 
on the doors. 

The other morning, we all read in the 
newspaper of the young woman who was 
attacked by 20 or more assailants, who 
assaulted and ravished her within less 
than 2 hours’ time. I do not know the 
record of what became of the case but 
the probabilities are that the police, be- 
ing so restricted and restrained in their 
efforts to apprehend criminals, have so 
far not been able to apprehend the per- 
petrators, at least not many of them. 

We are not living in glass houses. 
Neither are we living in a glass society. 
We must make our rules of criminal law 
and procedure meet the realities of the 
exploding crime rate in this country. 
Otherwise, we are fooling ourselves. I do 
not believe there is any more innate 
wrong in the minds and hearts of the 
people of this country now than there 
was a generation ago. 

The trouble is, so many restraints have 
been taken off the criminal element, and 
so many restrictions and restraints have, 
instead, been placed upon the law en- 
forcement officers and their procedures. 
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Such a situation is already intolerable. 
We hear that crime is the greatest issue 
before the people at this time. We also 
heard from the President on yesterday, 
to pass a crime bill. Well, we had one 
passed in Congress last year, but it was 
vetoed by the President. 

What are we going to do today with 
this matter of procedure? There is an 
abundance of protection for the crimi- 
nal—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time 
of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair, and 
I thank the Senator from Nevada for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One min- 
ute remains to each Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield 30 seconds to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 30 sec- 
onds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I vigor- 
ously disagree with the proposals made 
by the Senator from Oregon. 

The time has come in this country 
when we must begin to think about the 
innocent a little bit more, recognizing 
that under the constitutional principles 
and procedures of the past, the criminal 
has already been given adequate protec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Expired? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I will take 
my minute so the Senator from Nevada 
will have the right to close. 

I may say to the Senator from Ohio 
that I am thinking of the presumption 
of innocence. We would not have it if we 
adopted title III, which permits 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I was on the bench for 
10 years and I know more about it than 
the Senator does. 

Mr. MORSE. I have answered the 
Senator from Ohio, The fact that he is 
against me does not convince me at all. 
What we have to do here is to determine 
whether or not we are going to protect 
the people of this country in their con- 
stitutional rights. 

My further comment to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr] is that we are 
going to accomplish something of what 
he seeks to obtain by voting on my 
amendment to strike out title III of the 
bill. The Senator from Nevada says we 
are going to have title III in the bill any- 
way in conference. Vote to strike it and 
we will strike a blow in the Senate to 
protect the constitutional rights of the 
innocent as well as the guilty in this 
country. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I support the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. I have serious mis- 
givings about title III. I have filed 
separate views in the committee report, 
and I appreciate the Senator from 
Oregon inserting them in the RECORD, but 
I wish to address the Senate directly as 
well. For I am increasingly convinced 
that enactment of this provision is un- 
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wise and, depending on how it is read 
and interpreted, unconstitutional as 
well. By enacting title III we shall be 
burdening the courts with a volume of 
litigation as vast as it would be unneces- 
sary. We shall be treating the problem 
of crime with a measure that may pro- 
voke more disorder than it will deter. 
And we shall be doing the people of the 
District a disservice—we shall be doing 
the police a disservice—by pretending 
that the enactment of title III is a mean- 
ingful response to this problem. We must 
do more, and we must do better, if we 
are to stem the tide of crime and delin- 
quency. 

Let me make it clear that I share the 
dismay which the stubborn rise in crime 
has inspired throughout the District— 
and indeed throughout the Nation. A re- 
cent column in the Washington Post con- 
tained the appalling statistic that crime 
in the District increased 30 percent be- 
tween October 1966 and October 1967. 
While I have not seen a breakdown of 
this figure, my guess is that it would 
show especially marked increases in 
crimes of violence—crimes that bring 
tragedy to a whole circle of family and 
friends, and cause ripples of fear 
throughout the whole community. FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover reported yes- 
terday that the average American’s 
chance of being a victim of some crime 
increased 14 percent in the past year— 
and this national figure is almost surely 
equaled or surpassed in the District. 
Crime is less and less something that 
happens to someone else. 

Crime claims other kinds of victims 
as well. Fear of violence drives the more 
affluent, more mobile groups from the 
District, depriving the Capital of the re- 
sources they could contribute toward 
making it a great seat for our Nation’s 
Government, A rising crime rate drives 
up the costs of doing business, drives up 
the cost of insurance—in many cases 
makes insurance unavailable at all— 
frustrating efforts to revitalize the eco- 
nomic life of our urban neighborhoods. 
And an atmosphere of violence and in- 
security creates temptations for the 
young, implants the idea that the good 
things in life can be won by taking short- 
cuts, undermines honest ambition and 
encourages cynicism. 

So I do not underestimate the dimen- 
sions of our crime problem. 

But a problem as far-reaching as this 
demands far-reaching solutions. It 
makes demands on all of us. And of 
course the police feel the weight of it 
most directly. We must help them in their 
complex and difficult task. We should 
support them with higher salaries and 
better training methods and facilities. 
We should help them to reorganize their 
forces for greater efficiency. We should 
make available to them the new technol- 
ogy of scientific law enforcement. And 
we should ease their burden by facing 
the fact that crime is not just a police 
problem—and acting on that fact by 
renewing our commitment to better edu- 
cation, better housing, better health care, 
better jobs for all our citizens. 

A program such as this would control 
the rise in crime. Title III will not. 

In the two and a half years since the 
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Senate last considered a crime bill, more 
and more evidence has accumulated to 
support this conclusion. 

Over those 24% years, a number of 
studies of police interrogation have been 
published, careful, thorough examina- 
tions of the practice that title ITI would 
make the mainstay of police investiga- 
tion. These studies clearly establish that 
“the value of confessions in law enforce- 
ment has been grossly exaggerated.” 
That is the conclusion of Judge Nathan 
Sobel, a respected judge of the Supreme 
Court of New York. The reason for his 
conclusion is that the vast majority of 
crimes that are ever solved occur be- 
tween people who know each other. Wit- 
ness testimony is what convicts people, 
not confessions. 

But we need not look to New York for 
proof. The District itself has been 
searchingly studied by a Commission on 
Crime appointed by the President. Its 
report was published last year. The re- 
port devotes 30 pages to a study of the 
problem raised by the Mallory rule and 
concludes that “confessions are not es- 
sential to the successful prosecution of 
the vast majority of cases.” Even more 
to the point, it concludes that defendants 
who do not confess are convicted just as 
frequently as those who do. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we cannot close our eyes to the 
evidence that more and lengthier police 
interrogation simply will not solve more 
crimes. Yet title III ignores that evi- 
dence. 

But other developments in the past 244 
years strongly suggest that we do not 
have the right to authorize that kind of 
interrogation. Since we last considered 
this problem, the Supreme Court has 
made it unmistakably clear that lengthy 
police interrogation is repugnant to the 
Constitution. I refer of course to the 
Miranda decision, handed down well over 
a year ago. I believe that title III can 
be read—and might be read by the 
courts—to be inconsistent with both the 
letter or the spirit of that decision, as 
well as with other constitutional prescrip- 
tions. 

If the bill is interpreted to mean what 
it says on its face, I think it is uncon- 
stitutional, as I shall explain. 

By authorizing 3 hours of interroga- 
tion, it seems to ignore the clear direc- 
tive of Miranda that police questioning 
must cease whenever a suspect chooses 
not to cooperate. Title III seems to give 
3 hours in which to persuade the suspect 
to cooperate but Miranda says that that 
kind of persuasion is unacceptable. 

Miranda gives the suspect the right to 
have a lawyer, and states that there 
shall be no questioning until a suspect’s 
request for a lawyer is granted. 

But by permitting the suspect to be 
held for 3 hours at the police station, we 
provide the possibility that the warning, 
made not by the magistrate in open 
court but by someone else in private, will 
be less than full and clear. Indeed, a 
Georgetown University study of Miran- 
da’s impact in the District shows that 
only 7.3 percent of the suspects ques- 
tioned by police requested lawyers. It 
would appear that the warnings they re- 
ceived might not have informed them 
effectively of the assistance a lawyer 
could give them. Title III thus seems to 
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invite a warning about right to counsel 
which is less than the full and effective 
warning which Miranda prescribes. 

The bill has the same infirmity with 
respect to the warning that the accused 
has a privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion. Miranda says that this warning is 
crucial. It says that the privilege is at 
the heart of our system of criminal jus- 
tice. The suspect must have a fair oppor- 
tunity to claim the privilege. But the bill 
raises the possibility that warnings about 
this privilege will not be effective, since it 
allows the warning to be made by men 
whose interest is that the suspect will 
waive his privilege. 

If the bill were read as I have de- 
scribed, it would almost certainly be held 
unconstitutional. But I cannot believe 
that the Senate would knowingly enact a 
bill that is repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion. I do not believe that this reading— 
although seemingly invited by the bill’s 
language—is intended by the Senate. 

My understanding of the bill is there- 
fore that it is meant to be consistent with 
Miranda, that it respects the rules of 
that case. When it preserves the sus- 
pect’s “rights under applicable law,” I 
read it to mean that the constitutional 
requirements of Miranda must govern 
whenever the statute seems in conflict 
with them. 

This means that the police must care- 
fully and sympathetically warn the sus- 
pect of his right to remain silent. It 
means that the police must sympathet- 
ically explain that the suspect may 
have the advice and support of a lawyer 
if he wants it. And it means that the 
police must understand that the 3 
hours authorized by the bill is only an 
outside limit. Constitutionally accept- 
able questioning must stop far short of 
that time limit if the suspect so desires. 

It is not only Miranda that dictates 
a narrow construction of title III. The 
law of arrest—based on the requirement 
of probable cause—also is superior to any 
statute we might pass. And title III may 
invite arrests on less than probable 
cause in order to question a suspect. For 
it delays, and as a practical matter may 
prevent altogether, a judicial test of 
probable cause—the kind of test in- 
tended by the rule requiring prompt ar- 
raignment. 

The temptation will be strong to make 
what used to be called “arrests for in- 
vestigation” arrests on less than prob- 
able cause, for the purpose of interro- 
gating the arrested person in the hope 
of turning up a lead. Those who drafted 
Federal rule 5(a), many of them men 
with long experience in law enforce- 
ment, knew the strength of this tempta- 
tion. That is why they insisted on an in- 
dependent determination of probable 
cause, a determination by a judge, in a 
courtroom, a determination away from 
the pressures of the street and the sta- 
tion house. 

Even though title III does not change 
the legal standard for an arrest, we 
should face the fact that, if it were en- 
acted, the de facto standard might be- 
come merely “suspiciousness.” Indeed, 
the language of title III seems to encour- 
age this, since it provides that if the 
suspect is not charged, the detention 
shall not be recorded as an arrest in any 
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official record. No doubt this is meant 
to spare the suspect the embarrassment 
of an “arrest record” but in practice it 
would also spare the police the necessity 
of defending their detaining him. 

Here again, I cannot believe that the 
Senate intends to erode the protection 
of the fourth amendment. I therefore 
read the bill to authorize no diminution 
of the requirement of probable cause. 
Title III is not a license to the police 
to disregard that one requirement. We 
have no authority to grant such a li- 
cense, and I cannot believe we are claim- 
ing that w. do. 

But, Mr. President, apart from these 
difficult constitutional questions, I doubt 
the wisdom of enacting title III. Other 
events of the past two and a half years 
convinc. me that it is unwise to tamper 
with the provisions of rule 5(a). I refer 
to the terrible disorders that have 
wracked our cities summer after sum- 
mer. In my judgment, the arrest prac- 
tices that title III might encourage could 
generate misunderstanding and resent- 
ment in many areas of the District. One 
cannot read the studies of the urban 
riots without concluding that they have 
been sparked by police-community ten- 
sions—a sense of alienation and hostility 
among slum-dwellers, which rightly or 
wrongly is directed at the police. Almost 
every one of these explosions has begun 
over an allegedly unwarranted, unlawful 
arrest. Rule 5(a) creates a procedure 
for deterring such arrests, and in my 
judgment this is not the time to weaken 
that procedure. 

Again I emphasize that adequate tools 
of police investigation are vitally neces- 
sary in the fight against crime. Imagina- 
tive and resourceful police work makes 
an indispensable contribution to the con- 
trol of crime. But we should be helping 
the police to develop new techniques of 
investigation, not insisting on old ones 
whose constitutionality is suspect, and 
whose effectiveness now seems in doubt. 
We should be strengthening the patrol 
operations of the police; expanding and 
modernizing their laboratory facilities; 
improving their communications equip- 
ment. We should be helping them to 
foster good relations between the com- 
munity and themselves. And we should 
be attacking far more vigorously the 
breeding grounds of crime—the swamps 
of poverty and hopelessness in which so 
many are sunk. 

The police cannot do it alone. They 
need our support. But we are deluding 
ourselves and misleading them if we 
think that the enactment of title III 
will help them. In my judgment it will 
only aggravate their difficulties. It will 
embroil them in complex constitutional 
litigation. I think it will also produce 
numerous suits against them for false 
arrest—civil actions asking damages for 
unlawful detention. If I am right about 
the effect of title III, many of these suits 
will succeed. Zealous police officers, anx- 
ious to do their job, will find themselves 
rewarded by an embarrassing and ex- 
pensive judgment for damages. And they 
will only have done what we urged them 
to do. Finally, the temptation to take ad- 
vantage of title III could destroy the 
good results of our police department’s 
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efforts to improve police-community re- 
lations. Resentment and bitterness in the 
ghettos will lead to more crime, more 
hostility, and less cooperation even from 
the law-abiding. We do the police no 
favor by bringing these results about. 
That is not the way to support our po- 
lice in the fight against crime. It is 
easy, it is quick, but it will be fruitless, 
and worse than fruitless. 

Mr. President, if we are to make effec- 
tive use of the Police Department’s re- 
sources of courage, dedication, and in- 
telligence, we must face the fact that law 
enforcement is entering a new era. All 
the evidence that has come to light since 
we last considered a crime bill is evidence 
of a new era. Interrogation does not work 
any more—if it ever did. Constitutional 
standards of due process make old meth- 
ods of police work unacceptable. A 
heightened sense of injustice among the 
poor makes them resent mistreatment 
by officials even if those mistreated are 
criminals. 

Let us not persist in efforts to turn the 
clock back. Let us accept the challenge 
of this new era. Let us provide here in 
the District the model of a modern- and 
forward-looking system for assuring 
security and justice to all our citizens. I 
think we must begin by rejecting title III. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, title III 
should be retained by all means. In our 
considered judgment, it is constitutional. 
We have the benefit of the views of the 
Justice Department. If title III is retained 
in the bill, we are reasonably sure it will 
be signed into law by the President of the 
United States. In any event, we could 
stay here for weeks and months arguing 
the constitutionality of title III. It will 
still remain for the Supreme Court or 
some of the higher courts to determine. 

I recommend and suggest that the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we may have a brief 
quorum call, with the understanding that 
the time not be taken out of either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

Mr. BIBLE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll for a quorum. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
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Monnpatel, the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincron], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inovye], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Missouri would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dom- 
NICK], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lott] and the Senators from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morton] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Cotron] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Kucue.], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 57, as follows: 


No. 384 Leg.] 
YEAS—19 
Bartlett Hatfield Metcalf 
Brooke Javits Morse 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Muskie 
Kennedy, N.Y. Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Long, Mo. Young, Ohio 
Hart McGee 
Hartke McGovern 
NAYS—57 

Anderson Harris Mundt 
Bayh Hayden Murphy 
Bennett Hickenlooper Nelson 
Bible Hill Pastore 

gs Holland Pearson 
Brewster Hollings Pell 
Byrd, Va. Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Randolph 
Cannon Jordan, N.C Russell 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Smathers 
Church Lausche mith 
Curtis Long, La. Sparkman 
Dirksen Mansfield Spong 
Ervin McClellan Stennis 
Fannin McIntyre Thurmond 
Fong Miller dings 
Gore y Williams, Del. 
Griffin Montoya Yarborough 
Hansen Young, N. Dak. 
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NOT VOTING—24 


Aiken Eastland Morton 
Allott Ellender 
Baker Fulbright Prouty 
Clark Inouye Ribicoff 
Cooper Kuchel Scott 
Cotton Magnuson Symington 
Dodd McCarthy Talmadge 
Dominick Mondale Tower 

So Mr. Morse’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if there are 
no further amendments, I suggest the 
third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the 
nee and the third reading of the 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time; and the bill (H.R. 10783) was read 
the third time. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to file at this point 
in the Recorp a statement by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], in 
view of the fact that he was unable to 
be present. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOMINICK 

I wish to join with my good friend, the 
Senator from Nevada, in urging the support 
of the Senate for the omnibus crime bill as 
reported by the Committee. 

Crime, in my opinion, is the number one 
problem facing the Nation’s Capital. Its 
climb in generous proportions to new heights 
has already become a source of frustration, 
of embarrassment, and more importantly, of 
deep-rooted and justifiable fear, for those 
who live and work here and for those who 
would visit their capital city. 

Indeed, Washington, D.C., is hardly sur- 
passed in crime. The District ranked third in 
total offenses for cities of comparable size in 
1966. It was second in the rate of crime index 
offenses per thousand population of the 16 
cities in the 500,000 to 1 million population 
class. 

The and critical shape our federal 
city finds itself in is, I think, most forcefully 
shown by the 1966 FBI Uniform Crime Re- 
port, dated August 10, 1967. Of the 16 cities 
of similar size, the District is unquestionably 
a front-runner in crime. The District ranked 
first in robbery, second in aggravated assault, 
third in murder, fourth in housebreaking and 
grand larceny, fifth in auto theft, and eighth 
in rape. 

Shocking? Yes, but not new. The crime rate 
in the District has been steadily climbing 
since 1957. 

In the five years of my membership on the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee, I 
have endeavored to approach this subject 
with the concern and the attention it de- 
serves. I think no other matter has received 
more careful analysis of more y de- 
bate by the Committee. Legislation has been 
under study by our Committee since the 87th 
Congress. The Committee reported an omni- 
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bus bill in the 88th Congress, but unfortu- 
nately, the bill never received Floor action. 
In the 89th Congress I introduced S. 1526, 
which was identical to the bill we reported 
in the prior Congress. I had though that 
was a practical piece of legislation. 

Most of the members of this Body are 
familiar with what happened. After the long 
hours the Senator from Nevada, myself, and 
others spent over the years coming up with a 
crime bill and working out an acceptable 
measure in conference, President Johnson 
vetoed it. 

I have stated many times I do not think 
that veto by a President of legislation on 
the suspicion that it might have some un- 
constitutional features is a proper function 
of his office. 

During the debate on the omnibus crime 
bill in the 89th Congress, I made my posi- 
tion clear that certain areas with which we 
were dealing were not well settled in the 
realm of constitutional law. I further stated 
I did not feel we could do justice, either to 
the accused or the victim, by ducking the 
issue. 

Congress has a duty to meet the crime 
problem in the District head-on. This, I 
think, we have been attempting to do for 
some six years now. 

As the Senator from Nevada has so ably 
made clear, the bill we have reported this 
year has a number of changes, a number of 
new areas, from the 1966 vetoed bill. 

While constitutional questions may still 
arise, I most earnestly hope that this bill will 
be enacted into law. If there are areas which 
smack of going against the constitution, let 
them be tested by the time-honored method 
in the courts. 

Frankly, the law-abiding citizens in the 
Federal City can’t afford another LBJ veto 
of crime legislation. 

I support this bill and urge the Senate 
to pass it in the form reported by the Com- 
mittee. 

I would like, however, to make some legis- 
lative history with regard to Title I, provid- 
ing for arrest without a warrant. 

I must respectfully disassociate myself 
with the statement at page 9 of the Com- 
mittee report that “The Committee con- 
cludes that authority to arrest without a 
warrant improves law enforcement.” 

As you are aware, I am a co-sponsor of 15 
of the 16 District of Columbia Crime bills 
introduced in the 90th Congress. The one 
bill which I did not co-sponsor was S. 1524, 
the Senate counterpart of Title I. 

At the time of its introduction on April 13, 
1967, I stated the reasons for withholding my 
sponsorship of this aspect of the legislation. 
Following our hearings and executive ses- 
sions, my position remains the same. 

I have strong reservations on the advisa- 
bility of broadening the power of arrest in 
this fashion. 

Title I amounts to a substantial change 
in existing law both with respect to the time 
relationship between the commission of an 
offense and the arrest, and the substance 
of the misdemeanor for which the arrest is 
made. 

As I read the present District of Columbia 
Code, section 4-140, which this bill would 
amend, arrests may now be made with a 
warrant for “any” offense prohibited by 
Congress provided commission takes place 
“in the presence” or within the “view” of 
the arresting authority. True, District of 
Columbia Code, section 23-306 allows arrest 
without a warrant for certain named mis- 
demeanors, but it must be noted that arrests 
based on probable cause for the listed mis- 
demeanors are limited to those where the 
person arrested is violating the section in- 
volved at the time of the arrest.” This, I sub- 
mit, is already in accord with the general 
rule across the country. 

Actually District of Columbia Code section 
23-306 is ome example of the ambiguities 
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found in the outdated criminal laws of the 
District, for this section apparently limps 
together as one, arrest on probable cause and 
arrest for perpetration in the presence of 
the arresting authority. My understanding 
is that traditionally these have formed the 
basis for two differing types of arrest and are 
based upon factors peculiar to each. 

The bill would alter this situation by per- 
mitting arrests for mamed misdemeanors 
where there is probable cause to believe the 
defendant has committed” the offense. Thus 
the arrest might be made some time after the 
violation. 

Moreover, the misdemeanors now listed in 
District of Columbia Code section 23-306 
seem to have the common characteristic of 
possession of an item at the time of arrest. 
This differs markedly from the misdemeanors 
in the bill. 

I understand this language is taken from 
the “first draft“ of the American Law In- 
stitute’s Model Code of Pre-arraignment 
Procedure. 

It seems to me this first draft” is an erod- 
ing of established principles in the law of 
arrest. The prerequisite of obtaining a war- 
rant before an arrest for a misdemeanor not 
committed in the officer’s presence is well 
known in the law. 

Is the misdemeanor situation so serious 
that we are compelled to knock aside long- 
standing safeguards designed to keep the 
power of arrest within bounds? 

Expanding the arresting authority in this 
manner is a policy question. It received the 
endorsement of the Department of Justice 
and the D.C. Commissioners at the time of 
our hearings. 

I would merely ke the record to reflect 
that I am not convinced this is a wise deci- 
sion. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senate of the United States has an op- 
portunity today to take a new, meaning- 
ful step toward the restoration of respect 
for law and order in this land. 

The District of Columbia crime bill, if 
enacted, will lay the groundwork for 
making this area once again a place 
where our citizens can walk the streets 
without fear of being molested. A place 
where a police officer can do his job with- 
out fear of being shot to death. A place 
where the fall of night does not mean the 
end of a civilized society. 

I will vote for passage of this most im- 
portant piece of legislation. In so doing, 
I earnestly believe that I am voting for a 
principle that must be adhered to if we 
are to survive as a Nation governed by 
laws rather than men. 

The criminal must once again learn 
that he has no right to loot and burn 
and steal. He has no right to beat and 
rape and kill. He has no right to take 
our society back into the jungle from 
which it emerged so many years ago. 

On the other hand our law-enforce- 
ment officers must be told that they do 
have rights. They have a right to ex- 
pect support in their attempts to halt 
those who would violate the rules by 
which we live. They have a right to ex- 
pect our courts to keep the handcuffs 
on the criminals they apprehend rather 
than see those cuffs taken off and placed 
around their wrists. They have a right, 
as well as a duty, to defend themselves 
and their society without the necessity of 
confronting a small, but vocal, chorus 
that yells brutality. 

The lessons of this year should not be 
forgotten. The veil of anarchy that came 
so close to falling in Detroit, Newark, and 
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other cities must not be permitted to 
cover the face of America ever again. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Futericur], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Moxpalzl, the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON], and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily 
absent. 

J also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Inovye], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr, Rrsrcorr] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Ristcorr], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aen], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Domir- 
nick], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lorr] and the Senators from Kentucky 
(Mr. Coorrr and Mr. Morton] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont Mr. 
Provuty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corton] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Domrnicx], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senators from Kentucky [Mr. Coor- 
ER and Mr. Morton], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucuet], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr Percy], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 9, as follows: 


INo. 385 Leg.] 
YEAS—67 

Anderson Bennett Brewster 

Bartlett Bible Burdick 

Bayh Byrd, Va. 
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Byrd, W. Va. Hollings Muskie 
Cannon Hruska Nelson 
Carlson Pastore 
Church Javits Pearson 
Curtis Jordan, N.O. Pell 
Dirksen Jordan, I Proxmire 
Ervin Lausche Randolph 
Fannin Long, Mo. Russell 
Fong Long, La. Smathers 
Gore Mansfiel Smith 
Griffin McClellan Sparkman 
Gruening McGee Spong 
Hansen McGovern Stennis 
Harris McIntyre Thurmond 
Hartke Miller Tydings 
Hatfield Monroney Williams, Del. 
Hayden Montoya Yarborough 
Hickenlooper Young, N. Dak. 
in Mundt 
Holland Murphy 
NAYS—9 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass. Morse 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Williams, N.J. 
Hart Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—24 
Aiken Eastland Morton 
Allott Ellender Percy 
Baker Fulbright Prouty 
Clark Inouye Ribicoff 
Cooper Kuchel Scott 
Cotton uson Symington 
id McCarthy na 
Dominick Mondale Tower 


So the bill (H.R. 10783) was passed. 

Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the yote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives on the dis- 
agreeing votes thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. Types, and Mr. Dominick con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT or NUMBER OF OFFICERS ON Duty WITH 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF ARMY AND 
ARMY GENERAL STAFF 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the number of officers on duty with head- 
quarters, Department of the Army and the 
Army general staff, dated September 30, 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


Rerort or Boarp or VISITORS, 
ACADEMY 


A letter from the Chairman, Board of Visi- 
tors, U.S. Naval Academy, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the Interim Report of the 
Board of Visitors to the U. S. Naval Academy, 
dated December 4, 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


U.S. Naval. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments: 
S. 793. A bill to provide for the conveyance 
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of certain real property of the United States 
to the Alabama Space Science Exhibit Com- 
mission (Rept. No. 925). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 8547. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to simplify laws relating to 
members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 931). 

By Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 12961. An act to amend title 37, Unit- 
ed States Code, to authorize the nontem- 
porary storage of household effects of mem- 
bers of a missing status (Rept. No. 932). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 1341. An act to amend section 701 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
additional accumulation of leave in certain 
foreign areas (Rept. No. 933). 

By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 3982. An act to amend section 409 of 
title 37, United States Code, relating to the 
transportation of house trailers and mobile 
dwellings of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices (Rept. No. 934). 

By Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments: 

H. R. 10242. An act to amend title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, relating to the authorized 
strengths by grade for medical and dental 
officers on active duty in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force (Rept. No. 935). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1902. A bill for the relief of Greene 
County, Miss. (Rept. No. 924). 

By Mr. BAYH, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 11542. An act for the relief of Mar- 
shall County, Ind. (Rept. No. 928). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without additional amendment: 

S. Res. 189. Resolution to authorize cer- 
tain additional studies by the Committee on 
Public Works (Rept. No. 923). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 1245. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to lease 
airspace above and below freeway rights-of- 
way within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 921); and 

S. 1246. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to enter 
into leases for the rental of, or to use or per- 
mit the use of, public space in, on, over, and 
under the streets and alleys under their ju- 
risdiction, other than freeways, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 922). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

H.R. 13833. An act to provide that the post 
office and Federal office building to be con- 
structed in Bronx, N. T., shall be named the 
Charles A. Buckley Post Office and Federal 
Office Building in memory of the late Charles 
A. Buckley, a Member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives from the State of New York 
from 1935 through 1964 (Rept. No. 929). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with an amendment: 

H.R. 13933. An act to amend section 103 
of title 23, United States Code, to authorize 
modifications or revisions in the Interstate 
System (Rept. No. 927). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 1637. A bill to amend the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act of 1933 to provide that the 
issue of just compensation may be tried by 
a jury in any case involving the condemna- 
tion of real property by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority (Rept. No. 930). 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask unan- 
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imous consent that a report filed earlier 
today by my colleague, Senator Ran- 
DOLPH, together with individual and sup- 
plemental views, the report being from 
the Committee on Public Works, be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CHANGES IN THE PASSPORT LAWS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—SUP- 
PLEMENTAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
926) 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, on behalf of Senator For- 
BRIGHT, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, a report on S. 1418, 
relating to changes in the passport laws, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed, together with the supplemental 
views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Alabama. 


INCREASE OF LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR HEARINGS BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 196); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. Res. 196 

Resolved, That the committee on Armed 
Services hereby is authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, during 
the Ninetieth Congress, $10,000 in addition 
to the amount, and for the same purposes, 
specified in section 134 (a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, approved August 2, 1946. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted. 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Charles A. Bowsher, of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

By Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Lt. Gen. Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., U.S. 
Marine Corps, to be Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, with the rank of general. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services I re- 
port favorably the nominations of 33 
flag and general officers in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, and 
ask that these names be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as 
follows: 

Brig. Gen. Glenn Charles Ames, and sun- 
dry other Army National Guard of the 
United States officers, for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers of the Army; 

Maj. Gen. Richard P. Klocko, Regular Air 
Force, to be assigned to positions of impor- 
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tance and responsibility designated by the 
President, in the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral; 

Wood B. Kyle, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Marine Corps; 

Lt. Gen. William W. Momyer (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, to 
be assigned to positions of importance and 
responsibility designated by the President, 
in the grade of general; 

Vice Adm. Bernard A, Clarey, U.S. Navy, to 
be Vice Chief of Naval Operations, in the 
grade of admiral; and 

Adm. Charles D. Griffin, U.S. Navy, when 
retired, for appointment to the grade of 
admiral. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I report favorably 960 appointments 
and promotions in the Army in the grade 
of colonel and below; 3,621 appointments 
and promotions in the Air Force in the 
grade of major and below; and 1,004 ap- 
pointments in the Marine Corps in the 
grade of colonel and below. Since these 
names have already been printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in order to save 
the expense of printing on the Executive 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s 
desk for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Albert L. Gore, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

William W. Carter, and sundry other dis- 
tinguished military and scholarship students, 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Harold R. Aaron, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Frank A. Barker, Jr., and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

Hubert C. Agee, Jr., and sundry other dis- 
tinguished military and scholarship stu- 
dents, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

Richard H. Bennett, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force; 

Charles B. Frazier, Jr., U.S. Air Force, for 
appointment in the Regular Air Force; 

Richard F. Barker, and sundry other dis- 
tinguished graduates of the Air Force Officer 
Training School, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force; 

John T. Abell, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Air Force; and 

Gerald G. Abel, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Marine Corps. 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

James M. Nicholson, of Indiana, to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner. 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Capt. John D. McCubbin, Capt. Robert E. 
Hammond, Capt. William L. Morrison, and 
Capt. William F. Rea III, for promotion to 
the grade of rear admiral in the U.S. Coast 
Guard; and 

Capt. Arnold I. Sobel, for promotion to the 
grade of rear admiral in the U.S. Coast Guard 
Reserve. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I also re- 
port favorably sundry nominations in the 
Coast Guard. Since these names have 
previously appeared in the ConGRESSION- 
AL Recorp, in order to save the expense 
of printing them on the Executive Cal- 
endar, I ask unanimous consent that 
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they be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s 
desk for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Irving G. Sauer, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Coast Guard. 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Stephen J. Pollak, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Attorney General. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 2762. A bill for the relief of Miss Porn- 
thip Nutayothin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 2763, A bill for the relief of Webber W. 
Dawsey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bartterr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2764. A bill for the relief of Dr. Santiago 
Jose Manuel Ramon Bienvenido Roig y Gar- 
cia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2765. A bill for the relief of Tomas Bal- 
lesta Dominguez and Maria Pilar Roman 
Ballesta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 2766. A bill to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States by authorizing the Sec- 
retary of State to restrict the travel of citi- 
zens and nationals of the United States 
where unrestricted travel would seriously im- 
pair the conduct of foreign affairs, etc; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fursricar when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2767. A bill to prohibit the use of gold 
for the settlement of international balances 
with the Government of France while such 
government is in arrears in the payment of 
its obligations to the United States; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2768. A bill for the relief of Dr. Carolina 
Alfonso Dacquel; and 

S. 2769. A bill for the relief of Claro R. 
Francisco; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2770. A bill to amend the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to ad- 
ministrative procedure and judicial review; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dmxsen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 2771. A bill to amend the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to ad- 
ministrative procedure and judicial review; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. J. Res, 128. A joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim the period Feb- 
ruary 11 through 17, 1968, as “LULAC Week“; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YarporoucH when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 
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RESOLUTIONS 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS ENTITLED “RIOTS, 
CIVIL AND CRIMINAL DISORDERS” 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 195); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. Res. 195 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations one thousand additional copies of 
part I of the hearings before its Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations during the 
Ninetieth Congress, first session, entitled 
“Riots, Civil and Criminal Disorders.” 


INCREASE OF LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR HEARINGS BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 196) increasing the 
limit of expenditures for hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. RUSSELL, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“ 


WEBBER W. DAWSEY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
for the relief of Webber W. Dawsey. 

Mr. Dawsey was employed as a super- 
visory cartographer with the Bureau of 
Land Management in the Department of 
the Interior when he was transferred in 
1964 from Fairbanks, Alaska, to Port- 
land, Oreg., for the convenience of the 
Government. The personnel action au- 
thorizing this transfer, dated June 19, 
1964, also authorized reimbursement for 
travel expenses and the shipment of 
household goods at Government expense. 
Under this authorization, the National 
Trailer Convoy, Inc. of Tulsa, Okla., was 
engaged to transport a trailer containing 
Mr. Dawsey’s household possessions from 
Fairbanks to Portland. During that move, 
however, Mr. Dawsey’s trailer was badly 
damaged and the cost of repairs was esti- 
mated at almost $1,000. 

When the trailer was damaged at Delta 
Junction, Alaska, where it has remained 
unrepaired since that time, National 
‘Trailer Convoy, Inc., was released from 
further responsibility with respect to 
transportation of the trailer. 

In response to legal action filed by Mr. 
Dawsey against the carrier charging 
negligence, the carrier claimed that the 
damage was caused entirely by struc- 
tural defects in the trailer. The trailer, a 
1955 Spartan Royal Mansion, was manu- 
factured by the Spartan Trailer Co., 
which, as I understand it, is no longer 
in business. Mr. Dawsey’s attempts to 
collect for damages through legal action 
were futile, however, as mounting legal 
fees placed a heavy burden on him and 
he was forced to withdraw his suit with- 
out prejudice. 

Early in 1966, Mr. Dawsey sought the 
assistance of the Department of the In- 
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terior’s Regional Solicitor in Portland, 
Oreg. However, there was some question 
as to the Government’s liability for the 
damage. Now, 2 years later, it has been 
determined by the Department of the 
Interior that under the rulings of the 
Comptroller General, the department is 
in no position to pursue claims for dam- 
ages arising out of the transportation of 
property of employees under Govern- 
ment bills of lading prior to August 31, 
1964 as in this case. Even though in a 
recent ruling the Government now recog- 
nizes a liability for loss or damage to per- 
sonal property arising incident. to the 
service of the employee under the Mili- 
tary Personnel and Civilian Employees’ 
Claim Act of 1964 now in effect, the 
statute does not operate retroactively 
and since Mr. Dawsey’s loss occurred 
prior to August 31, 1964, it is not appli- 
eable to his case. 

At the time the damages occurred, Mr. 
Dawsey was under financial obligation 
for the cost of the trailer and it was not 
until this summer that he liquidated that 
debt. In view of the lapse of over 3 years 
since Mr. Dawsey’s loss necessitating the 
loss to him of the use of the trailer as his 
home, requiring him to take up residence 
elsewhere, and causing him to lose the 
bulk of his savings which were tied up 
in the purchase of the mobile home, I 
would hope that this legislation might 
receive favorable consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2763) for the relief of Web- 
ber W. Dawsey, introduced by Mr. BART- 
LETT, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED RESTRICTION ON FOR- 
EIGN TRAVEL IN THE INTEREST 
OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of State to restrict the 
travel of citizens and nationals of the 
United States where unrestricted travel 
would seriously impair the conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

The proposed bill has been requested 
by the Acting Secretary of State and I 
am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Acting Secretary of State to the Vice 
President dated December 11, 1967, in 
regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2766) to promote the for- 
eign policy of the United States by au- 
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thorizing the Secretary of State to re- 
strict the travel of citizens and nationals 
of the United States where unrestricted 
travel would seriously impair the conduct 
of foreign affairs, and so forth, intro- 
duced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
S. 2766 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 45 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, relating to foreign relations, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“$970. Travel in violation of area restric- 
tions 

(a) Subject to such policy or policies as 
the President may prescribe for carrying out 
the authority granted to the Secretary of 
State by this section, the Secretary may re- 
strict travel to a foreign country or area by 
citizens and nationals of the United States 
if he determines that the country or area is— 

“(1) a country or area which is at war, 

“(2) a country or area where insurrection 
or armed hostilities are in progress. 

“(3) a country or area whose military 
forces are in armed conflict with 
forces of the United States, or 

“(4) a country or area to which travel must 
be restricted in the national interest because 
such travel would seriously impair the con- 
duet of United States foreign policy. 

“(b) Such restriction shall be announced 
by public notice which shall be published in 
the Federal Register and shall state the 
grounds for imposing the restriction. The re- 
striction shall expire at the end of one year 
from the date of publication unless sooner 
revoked by public notice issued by the Sec- 
retary. Any such restriction may be extended 
by public notice by the Secretary for periods 
not to exceed one year at a time. 

“(c) The Secretary may authorize travel 
to a restricted country or area by any person 
when the Secretary deems such travel to be 
in the national interest. The authorization 
shall take such form as the Secretary shall 
by regulation prescribe. 

„d) Any citizen or national of the United 
States who willfully enters or travels in or 
through any country or area to which travel 
is restricted pursuant to this section without 
having received the Secretary’s authoriza- 
tion for such travel shall be punished by 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding one 
year or by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or 
both. 

“(b) The analysis of such chapter 45, 
immediately preceding section 951, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new item: 

“970. Travel in violation of area restric- 
tions.” 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 


is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 11, 1967. 
Hon HUBERT H, HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: I have the honor 
to transmit a bill authorizing the Secretary 
of State to determine that travel to cer- 
tain foreign countries by United States citi- 
zens should be prohibited and prescribing 
criminal penalties for those who travel in 
violation of such a prohibition. 

This proposed legislation is intended to fill 
a gap in existing law. More than two years 
ago, in Zemel v. Rusk, 381 U.S. 1, the Su- 

Court sustained the authority exer- 
cised by the Secretary of State for over fifty 
years to endorse passports as invalid for 
travel to specified countries or areas when 
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travel to those regions would serlously im- 
pair our foreign policy. Recognizing that 
such a restriction might effectively prevent 
travel by American citizens to the area, the 
Court found nonetheless that an inhibition 
on travel was a constitutionally permissible 
means of implementing policies justified by 
“the weightiest considerations of national 
security.” 

Such considerations of national security 
are clearly illustrated by two current ex- 
amples. At a time when our military forces 
are engaged in protecting South Viet-Nam 
against aggression from the North, it would 
be plainly self-defeating to authorize un- 
restricted travel of our citizens to North 
Viet-Nam. Travel in these circumstances 
provides assistance and support in deroga- 
tion of the military effort to which the nation 
has turned its energies. 

The recent situation in the Middle East 
is another illustration of the importance of 
effective limitations upon travel of American 
citizens in times of extraor crisis. 
When emergency evacuation of American 
citizens from an area is required by height- 
ened tensions or armed combat in that re- 
gion—as was true of countries in the Middle 
East—steps must be taken to keep other 
Americans from the crisis area. Experience 
has demonstrated that the mere presence of 
Americans in a country where passions have 
been inflamed against the United States may 
result in unintended incidents, and these 
may have severe consequences to our foreign 
policy and to the safety of the nation. 

Until recently it was assumed that. the 
provisions of Section 215 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 and the criminal 
penalties provided therein applied to know- 
ing violations of geographical passport re- 
strictions in times of national emergency. In 
January of this year, however, the Supreme 
Court determined unanimously that Section 
215 did not apply to such conduct (United 
States v. Laub, 385 U.S. 475; Travis v. United 
States, 385 U.S. 491). 

The Secretary of State has, pursuant to 
published regulations been exercising the 
authority to revoke passports of individual 
violators in order to prevent repeated viola- 
tions of area restrictions. This administra- 
tive measure has, however, proved inade- 
quate to secure the foreign policy interests 
which are at stake. Our law presently con- 
tains no effective and practical deterrent 
for violations of travel restraints deemed 
necessary in the implementation of our for- 
eign policy. 

The proposed bill accomplishes five ob- 
jectives: 

1. It explicitly grants authority to the Sec- 
retary of State, acting pursuant to such 
policies as the President may prescribe, to 
specify foreign countries or areas where 
travel by United States citizens or nationals 
is prohibited; 

2. It defines the limit of that authority; 

3. It establishes a procedure whereby geo- 
graphical restrictions are subject to contin- 
uing examination; 

4. It grants authority to the Secretary to 
permit travel to restricted areas by those 
whose travel is deemed to be in the national 
interest; and 

5. It prescribes an enforceable and fair 
criminal penalty for violations of geograph- 
ical restrictions. 

Legislation affecting the travel abroad of 
American citizens must, of course, take ac- 
count of the established constitutional prin- 
ciple that travel is a “liberty” secured by the 
Fifth Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, The Supreme Court recently sus- 
tained a restriction upon travel to Cuba, 
however, that “the fact that a 
liberty cannot be inhibited without due 
process of law does not mean that it can 
under no circumstances be inhibited.” The 
proposed bill accords full respect to the 
constitutionally protected liberty to travel 
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abroad; it authorizes official restraints on 
such travel only in the most compelling cir- 
cumstances and after a public announce- 
ment of the basis for the restriction. And by 
requiring annual re-examinations of the 
countries to which travel is restricted, the 
bill ensures that the announced limitations 
will be in keeping with current needs. 

It is the Secretary of State’s present prac- 
tice to authorize certain categories of citi- 
zens, such as professional journalists, schol- 
ars or doctors, to travel to restricted areas 
notwithstanding the passport limitation. The 
proposed bill permits continuation of this 
practice by specifically empowering the Sec- 
retary to grant exceptions to the general 
prohibition for travel which is “in the na- 
tional interest.” 

Finally, the bill imposes a criminal sanc- 
tion for unauthorized travel by a citizen to 
a restricted area irrespective of whether the 
traveler uses or possesses a passport, and 
whether or not limitations are endorsed in 
the travel document he is carrying. The heart 
of the offense is not the violation of a pass- 
port condition; the citizen’s entry to a re- 
stricted area is the act which jeopardizes our 
foreign policy. It is appropriate, therefore, 
that the statute define the proscribed con- 
duct directly and not relate it to passport 
restrictions. 

I urge the Congress to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to this important 
legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that en- 
actment of this legislation would be in ac- 
cord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS DEB, KaTZENBACH, 
Acting Secretary. 


RESTRICTING GOLD OUTFLOW TO 
FRANCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the Gov- 
ernment of France has declared finan- 
cial war on the U.S. dollar, yet the Gov- 
ernment of France has been the bene- 
ficiary of thousands of American lives 
in World Wars I and II and more than 
$9 billion of economic and military 
aid since World War II. France also re- 
mains the debtor on World War I debt 
with over $5 billion of principal and in- 
terest due and unpaid. Yet President 
de Gaulle seeks to forget that and de- 
clare that he wishes to destroy the dollar 
as an international reserve currency. 

Mr. de Gaulle has now set out to wreck 
the international monetary system 
which has supported the post-World 
War II prosperity of the Western World. 
He has consistently opposed British at- 
tempts to join the European Common 
Market and has made it explicitly clear 
that he dislikes U.S. investment in 
France. He has withdrawn France from 
NATO defense plans at a cost to us of 
additional millions of dollars. He with- 
drew France from the London gold pool 
in June, but remained quiet about that 
until the British devaluation which he 
desired provided the apt moment to use 
the French withdrawal to create addi- 
tional panic in the dollar markets of the 
world. He has opposed the other West- 
ern trading nations in creating interna- 
tional drawing rights to meet the needs 
of an increased volume of international 
trade in the future. In declaring that the 
dollar must be devalued, he has sought 
to create panic in the world dollar mar- 
kets, and he has been amassing billions 
of dollars in gold in hopes of making a 
financial killing in the event of U.S. 
devaluation. 
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For these reasons I introduce a bill 
today which will prevent the Govern- 
ment of France from turning in our dol- 
lars for gold until she pays those obliga- 
tions which are outstanding to us and 
remain unpaid, due, and in arrears. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
this bill may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2767) to prohibit the use 
of gold for the settlement of interna- 
tional balances with the Government of 
France while such government is in ar- 
rears in the payment of its obligations 
to the United States, introduced by Mr. 
HarTKE was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2767 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3 of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 (31 
U.S.C, 442) is amended by inserting before 
the last sentence thereof a new sentence as 
follows: “Such regulations shall prohibit 
gold from being exported or earmarked for 
the purpose of settling any international bal- 
ance with the Government of France, or any 
instrumentality thereof, while such govern- 
ment is in arrears, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in the payment of 
its obligations, in whole or in part, to the 
United States.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
January 10, 1967, at the request of the 
American Bar Association, I introduced 
S. 518 to amend and update the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. Extensive hear- 
ings were held on this bill on March 6, 7, 
16, 17; April 12; and May 3, 1967, by the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Prac- 
tice and Procedure. 

Subsequent to the hearings, there have 
been several developments: 

First. The Department of Justice has 
submitted a similar but somewhat dif- 
ferent measure to the same end, which, I 
understand, will be introduced in bill 
form today; 

Second. The staff of the Subcommit- 
tee on Administrative Practice and Pro- 
cedure, in collaboration with the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and a number of 
Federal agencies, has suggested a num- 
ber of perfecting amendments to S. 518; 
and, 

Third. It has been pointed out that 
technically the legislation should amend 
title 5 of the United States Code—as 
codified—and not the Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946. 

Therefore, I hereby introduce a bill 
which incorporates the perfecting 
amendments of the staff and which is 
couched in terms of title 5, and ask that 
it be appropriately referred. 

It is my understanding that the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure will have a comparative 
print made of this bill and the com- 
panion proposal of the Department of 
Justice and will give priority considera- 
tion to these two bills in the coming 
months. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2770) to amend the pro- 
visions of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to administrative procedure and 
judicial review, introduced by Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on January 10, 1967, Senator DIRKSEN 
introduced S. 518, to amend and update 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Extensive hearings were held on this 
bill on March 6, 7, 16, 17; April 12; and 
May 3, 1967. During these hearings, op- 
position to the legislation was ex- 
pressed by a number of Federal agencies 
and others. 

When he testified on the bill, Assistant 
Attorney General Frank Wozencraft 
made a counterproposal which I now in- 
troduce. 

It is my understanding that this 
bill—now couched in terms of title 5 of 
the United States Code—will be consid- 
ered simultaneously with a revised ver- 
sion of S. 518 which is also being 
introduced today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2771) to amend the pro- 
visions of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to administrative procedure and 
judicial review, introduced by Mr. Lona 
of Missouri, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


JOINT RESOLUTION TO AUTHORIZE 
LULAC WEEK, FEBRUARY 11-17, 
1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce today a joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President of the 
United States to proclaim the period 
February 11-17, 1968, as “LULAC 
Week.” 

LULAC is the official designation of the 
League of United Latin American Citi- 
zens, a nonprofit, civic organization seek- 
ing on the one hand to relate the full 
meaning of citizenship to all Americans 
of Spanish-speaking background, and 
seeking on the other hand to assure these 
citizens full access to the rights, privi- 
poo gg and benefits of American citizen- 

p. 

Founded on February 17, 1929, LULAC 
is the oldest national organization in the 
United States working for Americans of 
Mexican and Spanish descent. It origi- 
nated in south Texas during the success- 
ful struggle to desegregate the public 
schools of that area. Since then, LULAC 
councils have been established in 19 
States across the Union, and their sphere 
of interest and activity has expanded 
beyond civil rights to include programs 
in the areas of education, manpower 
training, community action, and so forth. 

This organization of concerned and 
capable people has made great strides 
toward bringing the Spanish-speaking 
citizen out of the shadows of poverty and 
into the glow of the American promise, 
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Perhaps LULAC’s finest virtue, how- 
ever, is that it fosters economic and 
social advances without forcing the 
Spanish-American to reject his noble 
heritage—indeed, LULAC’s success is 
predicated on the strength of the indi- 
vidual’s identification with this heritage. 
By making the individual aware of the 
dignity and meaning inherent in his 
Latin American identity, LULAC forms 
a firm foundation for economic and 
social progress. 

During recent years LULAC has be- 
come increasingly concerned with pov- 
erty and employment opportunities. It 
is interesting to note that the Operation 
Headstart program of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity is largely adopted 
from a LULAC program called Little 
School of 400. It is this sort of innovative 
thinking in response to real needs that 
has earned LULAC its outstanding repu- 
tation, not only among its constituency, 
but among all peoples concerned with 
the underprivileged of the United States. 

In concert with the American GI 
Forum, LULAC has organized Jobs for 
Progress, Inc. This organization, funded 
jointly by the Department of Labor and 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, ad- 
ministers Operation SER, which is an 
experimental and demonstration project 
designed to provide greater employment 
opportunity for the Americans of Mexi- 
can and Spanish descent in the South- 
west. In Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Texas, Jobs-for-Prog- 
ress centers provide counseling, job 
training, job placement, job develop- 
ment, and other services for the 
Mexican- and Spanish-American com- 
munities. The very distinguished Secre- 
tary of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, paid the 
following tribute to Operation SER last 
fall: 

By exploring new trails leading to full em- 
ployment and higher earning power for a 
large body of Spanish-American citizens in 
the Southwest, this unique program will 
play a vital part in our mutual efforts to 
ensure a richer and fuller life for all. 


Mr. President, during the week of 
February 11 through 17, 1968, LULAC will 
pause to reflect on 39 years of accom- 
plishment by and for those Americans 
of Mexican and Spanish heritage. During 
this progressive period, LULAC has pro- 
vided much of the initiative, leadership, 
and support to make these accomplish- 
ments possible. 

Even now they are probing the new and 
complex human problems in the barrios 
of our great southwestern cities and 
towns, The fantastic movement of dis- 
placed Mexican-American farmworkers 
into urban complexes poses an awesome 
challenge. As journalist Helen Rowan 
has written in the Atlantic Monthly: 

The recent urbanization of such a group 
given its low educational level and other 
characteristics, must represent social eco- 
nomic, educational—and potentially politi- 
cal—significance of high order. 


Through concerned and creative in- 
volvement, LULAC is hard at work help- 
ing these people help themselves. 

Mr. President, this joint resolution af- 
fords this Congress the opportunity to 
recognize and honor the proud past and 
promising future of LULAC. This or- 
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ganization is a credit to the noble people 
it serves, and I am pleased to offer this 
legislation in the Senate, just as my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Representative 
RICHARD Warre, has introduced it in the 
House. I urge quick and favorable consid- 
eration so that next February 11 through 
17 may be presidentially designated 
LULAC Week. I request that the proposed 
joint resolution be printed in full at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 128) 
authorizing the President to proclaim 
the period February 11 through 17, 1968, 
as “LULAC Week,” introduced by Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

S. J. RES. 128 

Whereas the League of United Latin Amer- 
ican Citizens, better known as LULAC, a 
nonprofit, nonsectarian, and nonpoliticial 
civic organization, in this year 1968 is ob- 
serving its thirty-ninth anniversary; and 

Whereas each year the week which in- 
cludes February 17, the anniversary of 
LULAC’s organization, is observed as LULAC 
week as provided by the League constitution; 
and 

Whereas LULAC has achieved a proud rec- 
ord in training new Americans for citizen- 
ship, in improving the educational oppor- 
tunities for young Americans of Spanish 
speaking background, and in promoting the 
highest standards of true patriotism among 
its members, while preserving their Latin 
American heritage, and 

Whereas this dedicated organization has 
consistently identified itself with worthy 
civic projects in the communities where 
LULAC Councils exist; and 

Whereas LULAC Councils presently exist 
in nineteen States of the Union from New 
York and New Jersey to California and from 
Michigan to Texas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is hereby authorized and requested to issue 
a proclamation designating the period Feb- 
ruary 11 through 17, 1968, as “LULAC Week,” 
and calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL’ REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 RELATING TO 
COMPUTATION OF TAX ON CI- 
GARS—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 494 

Mr. METCALF submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 6058) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for 
rounding the amount of State and local 
taxes for purposes of computing tax on 
cigars, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, December 12, 1967, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 830. An act to prohibit age discrimina- 
tion in employment; 
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S. 1785. An act to improve certain benefits 
for employees who serve in high-risk situa- 
tions, and for other purposes; 

S. 2126. An act to amend the Food and 
Agricultural Act of 1965; 

S. 2247. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to increase the Federal 
ship mortgage insurance available in the 
case of certain oceangoing tugs and barges; 
and 

S. 2388. An act to provide an improved 
Economic Opportunity Act, to authorize 
funds for the continued operation of eco- 
nomic opportunity programs, and for other 
purposes. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING ON 
PATENT LAW REVISION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the standing Subcommit- 
tee on Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I wish to announce that the subcom- 
mittee will continue public hearings on 
patent law revision on January 30 and 
31, and February 1, 1968. 

The hearings will commence each day 
at 10 a.m. in room 3302, New Senate Of- 
fice Building. The hearings will consider 
S. 1042, the administration bill for gen- 
eral revision of the patent laws, and S. 2, 
S. 1377, S. 1691, S. 2164, and S. 2597, all 
measures providing for revision of the 
patent laws. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone], and myself. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to announce for the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], 
who is out of the country, that the Sub- 
committee on Executive Reorganization 
of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations will hold hearings in January 
1968, on S. 47 and S. 2116, bills to estab- 
lish commissions to study the efficiency, 
economy, organization, and management 
of the executive branch. The actual hear- 
ing dates are in the process of being 
scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I wish to announce that the 
Special Subcommittee on Indian Educa- 
tion of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee will hold its initial hearings 
on December 14 and 15, this Thursday 
and Friday. Tribal leaders and education 
experts will be among the 18 witnesses 
scheduled to testify as the subcommittee 
undertakes its intensive examination of 
Indian education in our Nation. Field 
hearings and other inquiries will follow 
in the coming months. 

Mr. President, the American Indians 
are the most neglected group of our citi- 
zens, and our failure to provide adequate 
educational opportunities for Indian 
children is a serious national tragedy. It 
is the purpose of the subcommittee to 
learn why we have failed and to develop 
proposals for the future. The hearings 
later this week mark the beginning of 
that effort. 
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TRIBUTE TO FRANK R. NOE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago, as I was preparing to 
leave my office to address the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency in 
New York City, I learned that Sgt. Frank 
R. Noe, a resident of my State, had been 
killed in Vietnam. Sergeant Noe was to 
be buried in Arlington Cemetery that 
day with full military honors. 

I have since been notified that the De- 
partment of the Army will award Ser- 
geant Noe the Bronze Star with valor de- 
vice for heroic action, the Air Medal for 
meritorious achievement, the Army Com- 
mendation Medal for meritorious serv- 
ice, and the Purple Heart. To these ex- 
pressions of commendation from a grate- 
ful nation, I add my personal tribute to a 
young man who was a loyal soldier and 
who was dedicated to the principles of 
freedom for which we fight in Vietnam. 

This young American was probably not 
unlike the average boy next door. He 
grew up in the American tradition and 
when he finished high school in Hot 
Springs, Ark., he joined the U.S. Navy to 
fulfill his military obligation to his coun- 
try. When Frank Noe finished his hitch 
in the Navy, he could have come home 
and returned to school, entered into pri- 
vate business, or he could have become 
engaged in some other occupation which 
would not have placed him in the path of 
a Vietcong machinegun. 

But Frank knew we were at war and 
he felt his place was in our armed serv- 
ices, doing his part. He joined the U.S. 
Army and was selected to become a mem- 
ber of the Green Beret. He did his job 
well and quickly advanced to the rank 
of staff sergeant. When he was not lead- 
ing his platoon in search of the enemy, 
he was traveling from one South Viet- 
nam hamlet to another making friends 
for America and otherwise assuming the 
responsibilities for which he had been 
trained as a member of the Special Forces 
medical team. 

On November 1, 1967, at the young age 
of 25, and just 1 month before he was to 
complete his tour of duty in Vietnam. 
Sergeant Noe was killed from ambush by 
automatic weapons fire while on patrol 
with a Special Forces unit in Vietnam. In 
one of the last letters this young soldier 
wrote home he said: 

I am scared when I go out on patrol and 
scareder when I return. It takes a lot of some- 
thing to stay alive out here. I hope to leave 
here alive; but if I die it will not be for 
nothing. I am over here and I know why I 
am fighting. I know that it is all worth every- 
thing our great country is willing to invest, 
even lives. a 5 


Frank R. Noe knew that the price of 


liberty was high but he was willing to pay 
the price. 


PRIVATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT REC- 
OMMENDED FOR FEDERAL CITY 
COLLEGE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to have the privilege of announc- 
ing in the Senate today the formation of 
a Federal City College Support Fund, a 
private fund established to receive 
moneys for the “extras for excellence“ 
money in addition to that which the Con- 
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gress may appropriate to this new insti- 
tution as it grows. The fund will be ad- 
ministered by the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation as provided in the enabling legis- 
lation, Public Law 89-791, which created 
the Federal City College. 

This new college which is going to 
mean so much to the young people of 
Washington, and we hope to the Nation, 
has no alumni association, no friends of 
City College, no other resources to help 
provide that extra scholarship, that 
sports equipment, that transportation 
money needed for a youngster to have 
the kind of college life experience most 
of us here have had. 

As we are making donations to the 
colleges and universities which we nor- 
mally support, may I urge you to re- 
member the Federal City College and its 
needs, and the needs of its students. 

Perhaps a tithe now will make the dif- 
ference between the routine operations of 
a much-needed public educational insti- 
tution and the additional help which tra- 
ditionally endowed colleges are able to 
give. Contributions may be sent to the 
fund at 131 Indiana Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

We have created this new college. Let 
us, and our friends at home, contribute 
“extras for excellence” to Federal City 
College. 

I speak not only on my own behalf, but 
also on behalf of the very able president 
of the college, President Frank Farmer. 


MIDDLE EAST ARMS SITUATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the decep- 
tive tranquillity which currently prevails 
in the Middle East continues to be very 
fragile indeed. Hopeful developments 
have slightly overbalanced retrogressive 
and destructive developments in recent 
weeks, but the margin separating the two 
trends is perilously thin. On the negative 
side we have the spectacle of renewed 
truculence from the lips of President 
Nasser, as well as the continuing chorus 
of bluster from the lesser Arab leaders. 

On the constructive side there is the 
unanimous resolution of the Security 
Council—a modest accomplishment pro- 
duced after much labor—but still a most 
welcomed and constructive development. 
We are justified in viewing Ambassador 
Jarring’s most difficult mission in a light 
of cautious optimism. 

With this faint smell of peace and 
constructive negotiations in the air, I am 
reluctant to raise some of the unpleasant 
matters which continue just beneath the 
surface. There is no one more devoutly 
dedicated to a real and meaningful peace 
in the Middle East than I. 

However, I have seen the bitter fruit 
of false optimism in this regard too many 
times. So, without in any way wishing to 
prejudice or derogate the “angel’s” work 
which Ambassador Jarring is embarking 
upon, I do feel compelled to raise pub- 
licly an important underlying question. 
The necessity of raising this question 
now is precipitated by President de 
Gaulle’s press conference in which he 
indulged in a most extraordinary and 
uncalled-for attack on people of the 
Jewish faith in general and upon the 
State of Israel in particular. President 
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de Gaulle’s most recent action this week 
in indicating that an alleged 70 Mirage 
jets would now be sold to Iraq underlines 
the crisis nature of President de Gaulle’s 
position. Iraq is still in belligerent status 
and, along with Algeria, has yet even to 
become a party to the cease-fire agree- 
ment following the 6-day war as has 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and Israel. 

Ordinarily, one might choose to ignore 
the more distorted charges of President 
de Gaulle, as we have learned to do with 
regard to his charges and interpretations 
concerning U.S. policies and activities in 
Europe. 

However, unlike the United States, Is- 
rael is a small and vulnerable nation still 
very much involved in the struggle to as- 
sure its permanent existence. And we 
must remember that three times in the 
past 20 years Israel has had to vali- 
date its very existence in the crucible of 
warfare. 

In shaping its defense posture, Israel 
had developed before the June war a cru- 
cial dependency on France for the supply 
of aircraft. This crucial source of supply 
has been thrown into very serious ques- 
tion by the embargo by recent Gaullist 
policy. 

Israel has pending with France an or- 
der for some 50 Mirage jet aircraft. 
France has refused to make known 
whether or not it intends to honor its 
contractual obligations. However, the 
moment of truth is not far off. The first 
of these promised Mirages is scheduled 
for delivery early in 1968. 

These aircraft are very badly needed 
by Israel, not only as normal replace- 
ments for obsolescent French Mysteres, 
but now most urgently to fill gaps cre- 
ated by losses sustained in the June 
fighting. 

On the other side of the line, the Soviet 
Union, on a crash basis, has replaced vir- 
tually the entire war losses of the Arab 
air forces. Thus, there is the possibility 
of a most dangerous imbalance develop- 
ing if France withholds the promised air- 
craft from Israel. 

These are the figures, Mr. President: 

Before the 6-day war, the Egyptians 
had some 550 planes, the Syrians had 
150, and the Iraqi had 200, a total fleet 
of 900 aircraft not counting the air fleets 
of other Arab nations; Algeria, the Su- 
dan, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan, The Is- 
raelis had about one-third that number. 
Since the end of the hostilities the Egyp- 
tians have been rearmed by the Soviet 
Union—in terms of number of aircraft— 
to the extent of some 80 percent of their 
losses; the Syrian losses have been almost 
entirely replaced; and Iraq, which lost 25 
planes, has received 35 new aircraft, 10 
more than its losses, and is about to re- 
ceive a large addition to its fighting air 
force from France. In addition, the 
Soviets are providing more “military ad- 
visers” than ever before to the Syrians 
and the Egyptians and the highest rank- 
ing Soviet officers are said to be in Egypt 
to train the Egyptians. 

The significance of these replacements 
is twofold. First, the replacements are 
more modern and more deadly than the 
aircraft which were lost. IL-28 bombers, 
Mig-21’s and Sukhoi-7 fighters now make 
up the Arab air fleets. The other principal 
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factor is the lack of replacement of the 
Israeli war losses. Aircraft ordered from 
the United States before the war are just 
now finally being delivered. 

Such an arms imbalance is doubly 
dangerous in view of the morbid men- 
tality of the radical Arab leadership. If 
Israel’s Air Force, weakened by the 
struggle, appears vulnerable to the Arab 
Air Force, now rebuilt on a crash basis 
by the Soviet Union, then one of the Arab 
leaders may be tempted to venture a 
sneak attack on Tel Aviv or Haifa. Such 
an attack would surely prove suicidal in 
the longer run, and would have as its ob- 
jective maximum damage to the civilian 
population of Israel. It would let war 
loose again and could be expected to 
trigger an all-out holocaust which could 
well involve the superpowers. 

It is not pleasant for me to conjure 
such images. I would much prefer to con- 
centrate on extolling the hopes and pos- 
sibilities which ride on the Jarring peace 
mission. But it is clear that it is the 
United States which is going to have to 
step in and fill the gap as President de 
Gaulle backs away from French contrac- 
tual obligations to Israel for jet aircraft. 

What is needed, therefore, is for Israel 
to have assurances that beyond the cur- 
rent deliveries of aircraft from the 
United States, they can hope for deliv- 
eries at future dates. It must be kept 
in mind that there have been lapses of 
as much as 2 years between agreements 
and delivery—so-called leadtime. It is not 
just necessary to provide for the current 
situation, but Israel, if she is to survive, 
must continue to be assured of a supply 
of deterrent force weapons to match the 
threats facing her. It would be sad in- 
deed if Israel would find itself with no 
source of weapons for the future and be 
faced with being engulfed by Soviet arms 
in the hands of its implacable Arab 
neighbors. 

In addition, Mr. President, the Soviet 
Union must be warned that its crash 
program of rearming the United Arab 
Republic and Syria has again reached 
the peril point of endangering world 
peace. This needs to be said openly and 
publicly by the United States in and out- 
side the United Nations. 

I raise this point now so that the ad- 
ministration and the Nation may be 
advised. I anticipate that there will be 
opposition and criticism from various 
quarters, if it proves necessary for the 
United States to move in as the prime 
supplier of Israel’s defense requirements. 
Internationally, of course, we can expect 
shrill attacks from the radical Arabs and 
their Kremlin patrons. 

I trust that the words of the Soviet 
Union will be taken for the mischievous 
hypocrisy that they are. It is plain to all 
the world that a major factor in bring- 
ing war to the Middle East, and in keep- 
ing the pot of war danger boiling, has 
been the Kremlin's own reckless and ill- 
advised policy of pouring arms into the 
hands of the most bellicose and least 
stable Arab nations. 

Even now the Soviet Union refuses to 
cooperate with the considered offer of 
the United States to organize a system 
of international arms control and arms 
limitations for the Middle East. 
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The question of supply of arms to less 
developed nations has been the subject of 
debate here on the Senate floor. There is 
no doubt in my mind that there have 
been mistakes and abuses in the US. 
arms sales programs. In my view, im- 
portant and much needed reforms have 
now been written into the pertinent leg- 
islation. I have opposed the enactment 
of rigid and blanket prohibitions on 
arms sales. Like that of any great power, 
U.S. diplomacy must have flexibility and 
the recourse to various options. 

It is the role of Congress to correct 
abuses and initiate legislative reforms. 
But in my judgment it is most unwise 
to place a straitjacket on the con- 
duct of our international affairs. To put 
the matter bluntly, we ought not to make 
our own past congressional apathy an 
excuse for overreacting now. 

For more than a decade Israel has de- 
pended upon France as its primary 
source of arms. It seems clear that Presi- 
dent de Gaulle is determined to close off 
this source despite the prevailing senti- 
ments to the contrary of his own 
countrymen. 

Therefore, in addition to continuing 
our traditional role as a supplementary 
source, the United States in all likeli- 
hood will have to become the prime 
source of Israel’s security needs. It would 
be a pure case of irresponsibility if we 
did not do so. 

The surest way to invite renewed war- 
fare in the Middle East is to allow the 
illusion to grow in vengeful Arab minds 
that “another round” of war will achieve 
their objective of annihilating Israel. If 
gaps or imbalances in Israel's defense 
posture are allowed to remain because of 
the mystifying games which President de 
Gaulle is intent on playing, then the risk 
of war will be high. Specifically, that risk 
is most likely to assume the ugliest 
form—a sneak air attack against the 
civilian population of Israel. 

In summary, let me say that there is 
some evidence that, at last, some among 
the Arabs are beginning to realize that 
their own future, and their own welfare, 
lies in reaching a modus vivendi with 
Israel. We must not jeopardize this ray 
of hope by allowing deficiencies to de- 
velop in Israel's military equipment 
which could tempt the Arabs back to the 
disastrous path of total belligerency 
toward Israel. It is not only the security 
of Israel which is at stake—and that is 
why I speak today—it is now the security 
of the whole world, because the Soviets 
are now in the Middle East in a big way. 

Mr. President, with the enlarged Rus- 
sian flotilla now in the Mediterranean 
and the Kremlin’s determination to es- 
tablish a power position in the Mediter- 
ranean, we had better look to that area 
before the greatest kind of compromise 
of our interests takes place, while our 
national attention is directed so obses- 
sively on Southeast Asia. 


WARNER & SWASEY CO. VIEWS DAN- 
GERS CONFRONTING THE COUNTRY 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
Forbes magazine issue of December 1, 


1967, the officials of the Warner & Swasey 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, published a state- 
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ment setting forth the company’s views 
about what it believes to be the dangers 
confronting our country. 

The views expressed by it are so sound 
and forceful that I feel obliged to ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed in the Recorp. I am in com- 
plete accord with the statement. The 
warnings contained in it, unless heeded 
by the people of our Nation, will lead to 
catastrophical and irreparable injury to 
every one of the persons of 200 million 
living within the United States today. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Wry Do WE Borrow THE Worst From COUN- 
TRIES INSTEAD OF THEIR BEST? 

We talk about Guaranteed Income for 
everyone, whether he works or not. The Brit- 
ish called the same thing The Dole, and it 
helped make England Socialist and destroy 
the British Empire. 

We complacently watch unions demand 
and force unearned wage increases which 
destroy profits vital to national growth. 
That’s only one step from the Russians, who 
abolished profits in favor of the Working- 
man’s Soviet. 

We watch our central government seizing 
more and more power, destroying the au- 
thority and self-respect of cities and states. 
That's what Germany did—and out of it 
came Hitler. 

More and more of our income is taken in 
taxes to support indolence by people who 
won't work but who will support whoever 
gives the most from the public trough. 
That's what supports Cuba’s Castro. 

Criminals are pampered, police attacked. 
Success is suspect, poverty perpetuated. Gov- 
ernment runs amok in spending money it 
doesn’t have, and in destroying thrift and 
hard-won security. 

All this is the very opposite of what built 
America. And, continued, this won’t be Amer- 
ica long. 


SAN ANTONIO YOUTH OPPORTU- 
NITY FAIR OFFERS HELPING 
HAND TO YOUNG JOBSEEKERS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
San Antonio, Tex., one solution to the 
problem of unemployment among young 
people has been the Youth Opportunity 
Fair, open to all youthful members of 
the Bexar County community. Fair Man- 
ager Roy A. Broussard, a leader in com- 
munity efforts to combat poverty at the 
roots, and the many active, imaginative 
members of the Youth Opportunities Fair 
Council, are especially to be congratu- 
lated for their work in this, the second, 
fair—for amidst hurricane warnings, and 
the drenching rains of Hurricane Beulah, 
between 6,000 and 8,000 young people 
turned out to receive the valuable coun- 
seling offered on job openings, and train- 
ing opportunities, available to them. Con- 
tributing members of the community also 
stood their ground, making for a success- 
ful fair in the face of formidable obsta- 
cles. Members of business, academic, and 
military communities contributed their 
time, money, and counseling services to 
make a successful fair. 

In Texas, where more people are earn- 
ing below the poverty level than in any 
other State, this effort is especially need- 
ed, and the people of San Antonio are to 
be highly commended on the work, the 
expense, and the planning that went into 
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this fair for the youth of their area. 
These soon-to-be jobseekers gain im- 
measurably, as does their community, 
from this guidance and assistance in 
seeking employment. 

Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman of the President’s Council on 
Youth Opportunity, was a sponsor of the 
fair. I later presented the Vice President 
with a certificate of appreciation from 
the San Antonio Youth Opportunities 
Fair, in thanks for this great help in this 
program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
résumé of the fair in San Antonio, its 
participants, and its services, be printed 
in the RECORD 


There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRINGING CAREERS WITHIN REACH 


At 2:30 on the afternoon of September 19, 
1967, Mayor Walter W. McAllister opened the 
Second Annual Youth Opportunity Fair in 
San Antonio, Texas. At the opening ceremony 
were a number of local and state dignitaries, 
approximately 400 young people, and the 
majority of school superintendents represent- 
ing San Antonio's fourteen (14) independent 
school districts. 

It was a typical, warm and sunny day as 
the mayor “busted” the ceremonial ribbon 
made of newspaper want ads on job opportu- 
nities. Little did the audience realize that 
hurricane Beulah was to play a major role 
during this second annual career information 


program. 

In spite of the rain, wind, and general tur- 
moil instigated by the fierce old gal, the sec- 
ond annual Youth Opportunity Fair was, 
nonetheless, tremendously successful. 

In spite of the constant rainfall and severe 
weather news bulletins, some fifty-five or- 
ganizations had exhibits assembled in the 

Villita Assembly Hall—an excellent indica- 
tion of the committed concern of the com- 
munity of Bexar County for its population of 
young people. 

To not list each of these exhibitors in this 
report would certainly be an injustice; to 
list every single exhibitor is definitely justifi- 
able, as well as a number indication of the 
gratitude felt by the Advisory Council of the 
Youth Opportunity Fair, Inc. 

Hence, the council salutes and comments 
each of the following exhibitors who played 
a magnificent role in bringing careers within 
reach. 

EXHIBITORS—1967 YOUTH OPPORTUNITY FAIR 

Business 

IBM Corporation. 

Braniff International. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 

Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc. 

Precision Manufacturing Company. 

Sears Roebuck and Company. 

Joske's of Texas. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company. 

Travelers Insurance Company. 

United Services Automobile Association. 

Frost National Bank. 

National Bank of Commerce. 

Handy-Andy, Inc. 

Texas Insurance Field Men's Association, 

San Antonio Hotel and Motel Association. 
Medical 

Baptist Memorial Hospital. 

Robert B. Green Hospital. 

Santa Rosa Medical Center. 

Southwest Texas Methodist Hospital. 

San Antonio District Dental Hygienist So- 


ciety. 
Government agencies 
City of San Antonio. 
City Public Service Board. 
Office of Economic Opportunity—VISTA. 
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San Antonio River Authority. 
State Department of Public Welfare. 
Texas Employment Commission. 
US. Civil Service 

U.S. Armed Forces 


Armed Forces Recruiting Stations. 

Aerospace Medical Division, Brooks AFB. 

Brooke Army Medical Center, Ft. Sam 
Houston. 

San Antonio Air Material Area, Kelly AFB. 

U.S. Army Medical Training Center, Ft. Sam 
Houston. 


Educational and training institutions 


St. Mary's University. 

Incarnate Word College. 

San Antonio College. 

St. Philip’s College. 

Harlandale Independent School District, 

Community College. 

Durham College. 

Ogtell's Academy of Beauty Culture. 

Strauch Beauty College. 

Texas Vocational Schools, Inc. 

Gary Job Corps Training Center. 

San Antonio Neighborhood Youth 
Organization. 

Texas Educational Service Center. 

Victor Better Business Service. 

Hick's Beauty School. 


Miscellaneous 


Congressman Henry B. Gonzalez’ Office. 
March of Dimes. 
San Antonio Association for Retarded 

Children. 

KAPE Radio Station. 

The tremendous participation of the fore- 
going organizations can only be appreciated 
when one visualizes the thousands upon 
thousands of handouts on career informa- 
tion distributed during the two days of the 
Pair; by visualizing hundreds of young peo- 
ple being given first-hand information on 
the opportunities offered by being a police 
officer, a a soldier, sailor, airman, 
Wac, Waf, a VISTA volunteer, a cosmetol- 
ogist, Job Corps trainee, a plumber, a bank 
teller, a telephone operator, a sales person, 
an LVN, a registered nurse, an x-ray tech- 
nician, a medical orderly and 20,000 other 
careers in the medical field, an unlimited 
number of careers in civil service, a multi- 
tude of jobs offered by the Texas Employ- 
ment on—name the job and/or 
career and a young person attending e 
Fair could obtain all the information needed 
concerning his or her particular interest. 

Imagine all medical institutions in Bexar 
County—the Baptist Memorial Hospital, 
Santa Rosa Medical Center, Robert B. Green 
County Hospital, the University of Texas 
Medical Complex, Brooke Army Medical Cen- 
ter, and the Aerospace Medical Division, 
Brooks A.FP.B—distributing information on 
the unlimited opportunities in Health 
careers, 

And, moreover, consider the fact that the 
Coca-Cola booth handed out some 18,000 
free “Coke” samples during the first haif 
day of the Fair. Interest and generosity were 
tremendous during the Fair, one vocational 
school even gave out a free course in plumb- 
ing to a lucky young man, some exhibitors 
gave cookies and cake; Ogtell’s Academy of 
Beauty Culture, Inc., Strauch's Beauty Col- 
leg and Hick’s Beauty School, a school to 
train Negro beauty operators, were offering 
free beauty services to young ladies and 
female adults who had coiffures ruined by a 
constant rain. 

The fair participants, both exhibitors and 
youths, were handicapped by Beulah; how- 
ever, the exhibitors’ desire to contribute and 
the youths’ eagerness to be informed both 
prevailed, and the two day program was a 
success. 

Many school districts were bringing high 
school students to the Fair in buses even 
though these districts are limited in avail- 
able transportation. The superintendents of 
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these districts are to be commended for their 
desire in having the students in each re- 
spective district take full advantage of this 
career information program. 

Others who are to be commended for sin- 
cere cooperation, at the national level, by 
endorsing and sponsoring the Youth Op- 
portunity Fair of 1967 are: Senators Ralph 
W. Yarborough and John G. Tower, and Con- 
gressman Henry B. Gonzalez; a special com- 
mendation is also afforded the honorable 
Hubert H. Humphrey, vice-president of the 
United States, who, as chairman of the 
President’s Council on Youth Opportunity, 
endorsed the Fair and sent a personal letter 
of invitation to the youth of Bexar County, 
requesting that they take advantage of 
this program. 

STATISTICS AND OBJECTIVES OF YOF 

In order to serve both the in-school junior 
and senior high school student and the 
school drop outs, certain steps were taken 
by the Advisory Council of Youth Oppor- 
tunity Fair. One was a survey on the number 
of junior and senior high school students 
in all school districts in San Antonio—the 
survey follows: 


SURVEY ON NUMBER OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS IN BEXAR COUNTY 


School district ia h Total 
school — o. 
students 
* Hei ent 
— 01 Broad- 900 106 
East — taiii id A7% 
Perl RAA TAR RGT 406 621 1,027 
fave 6458 W West 8 sais 4 
Bl a N 
Hartandale 12 5 ndent School 2 * * 
eee ee 
in — 22 
North East — School 237 286 ms 
Northside Independent School * * mare 
District, Evers RG. 3,946 6,681 10, 627 
San Antonio —— — 
School District, Lavaca at 
jatagord: A 18,385 15,192 33,577 
239 169 408 
‘School D Me 
2 i She 
Southside ss jo “i — 50 ne 
Southwest Independent School $ school 
— 17 Rca 287 339 626 
San Anto 
diocese School 1,444 1,386 2, 830 
W 37,928 39, 77, 


The Advisory Council then knew that 
there were approximately 77,294 junior and 
senior high school students who could uti- 
lize the Youth Opportunity Fair resource. 

The second step undertaken was that of 
getting the school drop outs to attend the 
Fair. 

Included in this group were the drop outs, 
delinquents, youth on probation, and youth 
with other problems. Contacts were made 
with the many community centers in the 
city, the Juvenile Probation Office, Federal 
Housing Units, Economic Opportunity Devel- 
opment Corporation, EODC, and other orga- 
nizations thereunder, such as Project FREE 
and the San Antonio Neighborhood Youth 
Organizations, SANYO, 

During these contacts, moreover, pictures 
were taken of young people holding the 
Youth Opportunity Fair theme poster and 
inviting all youths (in accompanying news- 
paper stories) to attend the Fair. The news- 
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papers, radio and TV media responded by 
giving the Fair their full cooperation. The 
three San Antonio TV stations each alloted 
six twenty second spot announcements, in 
color, by youth of all three ethnic groups in 
San Antonio. The radio stations also offered 
spot announcements. Youth was used to de- 
liver the message on the Fair to other young 
people whereby there could be an identifica- 
tion concept. 

Another tremendous boost was the San 
Antonio Bus Card Agency allowing the Youth 
Opportunity Fair some 265 free bus card 
spaces on the city buses. 

In order to arrive at some conclusions as 
to the response made in youth attendance, a 
registration form was developed to be com- 
pleted by all youths who attended the Fair— 
this form identified the youths in school, in 
employment, in college, out of school, and 
youth looking for work. 

A sampling was made on the morning of 
the second day of the Fair. The results of 
this sampling, taken from the number of 
youth who attended the Fair between the 
hours of 9:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m., at the afore- 
mentioned time follows: 


Statistics on youths attending Youth Oppor- 
tunity Fair, September 20, 1967, between 
the hours of 9 a.m, to 11 a.m. 


Number 
Group name of youths 
Alamo Heights School District 308 


East Central School Distriet - 22 


Edgewood School District —— 467 
Ft. Sam Houston School District 102 
Harlandale School District.......-.- 114 
Judson Rural School District 22 
North East School Distriot 57 
Northside School District 46 
San Antonio Catholic Archdiocese 

UMN posi Seis rs See a ee ase 71 
San Antonio Independent School 

EE oy I a Shy oS Ed 96 
Schertz-Cibolo School District 17 
South San Antonio School District 16 
Southside School District 27 
Southwest School District 14 


Total number in in- school 
youths attending during sam- 


Total number of out- of -public- 
school youths attending dur- 


ing sampling 164 
Total number of all youths at- 

tending during 3-hour sam- 

TE Sere sa Coa ae 1,548 
Approximate total attendance 

during both days of 

— . uae ae ha 6, 000-8, 000 


*Because of severe weather conditions some 
youths forgot their registration slips at home 
or never got to register at the entrance—it 
was raining constantly during the three 
hours of this sampling. 


In conclusion, the Youth Opportunity 
Fair Advisory Council wishes to report that 
in spite of the weather, the Second Annual 
Youth Opportunity Fair was a tremendous 
success; in spite of the weather all exhibi- 
tors stood their ground; in spite of the tor- 
nado warnings the youth of San Antonio 
turned out for the Fair; and, that the entire 
Bexar County community should be com- 
mended for a job well done in behalf of its 
future citizens—everyone is now looking for- 
ward to the Youth Opportunity Fair of 1968. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE AGED—RESOLU- 
TIONS OF ALLIED COUNCIL OF 
SENIOR CITIZENS OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Allied 
Council of Senior Citizens of Wisconsin, 
Inc., has just concluded a most success- 
ful third annual State convention. 

More than 200 delegates representing 
450,000 aged Wisconsin citizens, all of 
whom are 65 years of age or older, par- 
ticipated in many hours of significant 
and meaningful discussion of the prob- 
lems of the aged. 

The council’s able secretary, David Sig- 
man, and its president, Edward Schroed- 
ter, Sr., are to be congratulated for the 
fine contribution these people are mak- 
ing to the solution of their own problems. 
Such leadership cannot go unnoticed. 

For the benefit of the many persons 
who are interested, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions passed by the 
delegates be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Hic Cost OF LIVING AND FOOD STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Whereas the income of the aged person is 
fixed upon retirement; and 

Whereas there has been a rapid and con- 
tinuous increase in the cost of food, clothing, 
medicines, and other necessities to a decent 
standard of living; and 

Whereas the Food Stamp Program was cre- 
ated by the Federal Government to assist 
those with substandard incomes; now, there- 
fore 

Be it resolved that the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram be liberalized so that more aged per- 
sons can participate; 

Be it further resolved that cooperative 
programs and aged organization be estab- 
lished so that better communications and 
understanding of the Food Stamp Program 
will exist, which would result in more aged 
persons benefiting by the Food Stamp Pro- 


gram; 

Be it further resolved that, if food prices 
and cost of medicines continue to rise, the 
Federal Government consider price fixing in 
these areas; and 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the U.S. Senators and 
Congressmen from the State of Wisconsin. 


REDUCED FARE FOR TRAVEL FOR AGED 


Whereas many of our aged people find it 
desirable and necessary in their remaining 
years of their life to have a useful and edu- 
cational and pleasurable experience in travel- 
ing to various parts of our country which 
was denied them during most of their work- 
ing lives; traveling costs have risen 

Therefore be it resolved that the Congress 
of the United States enact legislation where- 
by some of the travel cost by the aged such 
as Ship Travel, Air Travel, Rail Travel and 
Bus Travel be subsidized so that the aged are 
able to travel at the lowest possible cost. 

Be it resolved that the National Council of 
Senior Citizens go on record in behalf of the 
above action. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Whereas many retirees and others who de- 
pend upon Social Security cannot meet their 
minimum needs under the present low 
schedule of benefits; and 

Whereas President Johnson has constantly 
asked the United States Congress to increase 
Social Security benefits by an average of 20% 
and, 

Whereas the protection offered by Social 
Security is of vital importance not only to 
those who receive it, but also to the national 
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economy and to the welfare of many citizens 
of Wisconsin; and » 

Whereas the inadequate Social Security 
benefits not only affect those who rely on 
such benefits, but impose a social and eco- 
nomic burden upon all citizens; therefore 
be it 

Resolved that the Allied Council of Senior 
Citizens of Wisconsin, Inc., urge our Con- 
gress to go on record as favoring an imme- 
diate increase of not less than 20% in Social 
Security; that Social Security be made a part 
of the cost cf living formula; that the mini- 
mum Social Security be established of 
$125 per person per month; and that the age 
limit be lowered to 60 years; and be it 

Further resolved that certified copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to our Wiscon- 
sin Senators and Congressmen, 


POVERTY PROGRAM 


Whereas there are some twenty million 
aged, 65 or over in the United States and 
four hundred fifty thousand aged in Wiscon- 
sin; and 

Whereas there are enough statistics. to 
prove the aged are the lowest low-income 
group in America and that over 60% of those 
living in poverty in this country are age 65 
or over; and 

Whereas continued research is wasted 
money; and 

Whereas two years ago the United States 
Congress provided millions of dollars for a 
Poverty Program; and 

Whereas the aged have had little opportu- 
nity to participate in programs to strengthen 
their voice through organization; and 

Whereas the aged want to assume responsi- 
bility to solve their own problems; 

Be it resolved that the project under the 
Poverty Program opposed by the aged be 
given priority consideration; and 

Be it further resolved that, unless an im- 
mediate and effective program is developed 
whereby monies are funded for programs ini- 
tiated and implemented by the aged, such 
programs be carried on by the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Dept., instead of the Pov- 
erty Program as now designed; and 

Be it further resolved that the “Project 
Involve”, which was submitted by the Allied 
Council of Senior Citizens of Wisconsin Inc. 
be given immediate consideration and fund- 
ing; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to all United States Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from the State of 
Wisconsin. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MEDICARE PROGRAM 


Whereas it is common knowledge that the 
Medicare program was enacted over the 
strenuous objections of the American Medi- 
cal Association, the National Chamber of 
Commerce, and the reactionary and consery- 
ative members of Congress; and 

Whereas the Medicare program as enacted 
was far short of the needs of the recipients 
of Medicare; and 

Whereas the cost of prescriptions, dental 
work, hearing aids, eye care, etc., are beyond 
the reach of many senior citizens; and 

Whereas an immediate increase of not less 
than 50% in current and prospective benefits 
payments applicable throughout the range 
of covered earnings is needed; and 

Whereas additional coverage for the cost 
of Chiropractor services, and prescription 
drugs used outside the hospital is not in- 
cluded; 

Be it resolved that the Allied Council of 
Senior Citizens of Wisconsin Inc., work to- 
wards amending the Medicare program to in- 
clude the services and expenditures as out- 
lined above, and 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to all United States 
Senators and all Congressmen from the State 
of Wisconsin. 
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OPPOSITION TO INCREASE IN MEDICARE 
INSURANCE 


The Allied Council of Senior Citizens of 
Wisconsin, Inc. believes that it is necessary 
to the American way of life and to the health 
and welfare of the aged that Social Security 
and our Medicare Program be improved. We 
realize that everything improved means an 
increase in the cost of such programs. We 
believe that the Federal Government should 
share the cost of the Medicare and Social 
Security Programs through its general tax 
structure, We strongly oppose any suggested 
increase to the individual aged as it affects 
the voluntary medicare insurance program. 

Be it resolved that a copy of this resolution 
be submitted to the Wisconsin U.S. Senators 
and Congressmen and the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL or SENIOR CITIZENS 


The National Council of Senior Citizens, 
Washington, D.C., with whom the Allied 
Council of Senior Citizens of Wisconsin Inc. 
is an affiliate has done an outstanding job 
for all the aged in the United States. It is 
recognized throughout the nation as the 
organization which has done more than any 
other in keeping the people of the nation 
aware of the need of increasing social se- 
curity and the Medicare Program. 

We commend and praise its untiring work 
and urge all to encourage and support it 
so that it may continue to bring more bene- 
fits and happiness to the aged of the United 
States of America. 


We urge that they extend their efforts also 
toward government agencies supporting re- 
alistic programs to meet the needs of the 
aged instead of wasteful expenditures on 
research, 

FREEZE ON PROPERTY Tax AT TIME OF 

RETIREMENT 


Whereas the income of the aged is fixed 
upon retirement; now therefore, 

Be it resolved that the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture enact legislation freezing the property 
tax under homestead of those property own- 
ers who have reached the age of retirement. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the members of the 
Wisconsin Legislature. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas many Senior Citizens of the State 
of Wisconsin have to rely, unfortunately, not 
only on Social Security but also on Public 
Welfare to increase their income so as to 
house, feed and clothe themselves and their 
loved ones because of low earnings during 
productive years; and 

Whereas this segment of the Senior Citi- 
zens are denied their just portion of 
benefits derived from Social Security because 
of an archaic statute on the law books of the 
State of Wisconsin which, in effect, reduces 
the welfare benefits of the recipients when 
an increase in Social Security is granted so 
as not to exceed a set figure established by 
the State of Wisconsin which is no longer 
realistic in view of the increased cost of 
living; and 

Whereas there is at present legislation 
pending in both houses of the State Legisla- 
ture to overcome this inequity and to allow 
this segment of the Senior Citizens commu- 
nity to retain those increases granted under 
the Federal Social Security Act. 

Now, therefore be it resolved that the 
Allied Council of Senior Citizens of Wiscon- 
sin im Convention November 13, 1967 do 
hereby urge with all its strength the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin to support 
with all their skill and abilities this legis- 
lation to overcome the afore mentioned 
inequities. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to all the legislators and 
the Executive branch of the State of 
Wisconsin. 
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RESOLUTION ON PROBATE 

Whereas the laws regarding probating of 
estates in Wisconsin are in need of drastic 
revision; and 

Whereas excessive fees charged in pro- 
bate are particularly hurtful to older and 
retired couples; therefore, be it 

Resolved that the Wisconsin State Legis- 
lature be urged to make the following 
amendments in state probate law: 

1. Small estates, particularly those in joint 
tenancy, be exempted from going through 
probate. A reasonable limit of some figure 
such as $60,000 could apply to exemptions. 

2. Exempt the homestead completely 
when it is left to one of a surviving couple. 

3. Allow other qualified personnel to han- 
dle probate matters than the attorney. 

4. Prohibit set fees by the Wisconsin Bar 
Association in handling probate allowing an 
attorney to work out mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with his client. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to appropriate members 
of our State Legislature and be given as 
great publicity as possible. 


STATE COMMISSION ON AGING 


The Allied Council of Senior Citizens of 
Wisconsin, Inc., goes on record urging the 
Governor and our State Legislature to rein- 
state the Wisconsin State Commission on 
Aging. We believe that a Commission on 
Aging should be a free and independent 
agency of the government, devoted to the 
welfare and concern of the aged. 

We further recommend that the now exist- 
ing State Council on Aging be authorized 
by the legislature to seek to strengthen its 
agency so it can best serve the interests of 
the aged and the people in the State of 
Wisconsin, by urging communities to set 
up similar commissions on aging to coordi- 
nate its activities with those of the State. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be submitted to the members of 
the Wisconsin State Legislature and to the 
State Council for Aging. 

RESOLUTION RE: UNFAIR AND UNJUSTIFIED 

PRACTICE BY INSURANCE COMPANIES OF 

PREMIUMS HELD BY SENIOR CITIZENS 


A resolution on the above matter has been 
introduced by Trustee John Polakowski, Past 
Pres., Southside Senior Citizens Unit No. 1. 

The resolution Committee wishes to point 
out that the Allied Council of Senior Citizens 
of Wisconsin has taken a firm position 
against cancellation and discriminatory cost 
of premiums to Senior Citizens because of 
age. Your committee on legislation has ap- 
peared before the State Legislature and de- 
manded that legislation be enacted whereby 
any citizen, regardless of age, who receives a 
driver's license may not be denied liability 
automobile insurance nor be discriminated 
against because of age. 

We urge close attention to this particular 
problem and ask that Congress, as well as 


necessary, legislation be introduced to pre- 
vent discriminatory practices. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas there is presently legislation 
pending in the Wisconsin Legislature relat- 
ing to changing the Sales Tax by increasing 
it; 

And whereas this is the most regressive 
tax that can be levied on Society and by its 
own method taxes those least able to pay 
such as Senior Citizens and those living on 
a fixed income; 

And whereas there are many areas of tax- 
ation that have not been tapped as yet; 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Allied 
Council of Senior Citizens of Wisconsin in 
Convention session November 13, 1967 do 
hereby oppose with all our vigor possible any 
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and all legislation designed to increase the 
State of Wisconsin income and/or any of 
the municipalities within the confines of 
the State of Wisconsin through a program 
of increasing or assessing a Sales Tax on the 
citizens of the State of Wisconsin or any of 
its municipalities, 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to all legislators and 
the Executive Branch of the State of 
Wisconsin. 


POSTAL RATES AND FEDERAL 
SALARIES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 7977. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the message 
from the House of Representatives, 
which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
H.R. 7977 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 

to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 1967’. 


“TITLE I—POSTAL RATES 
“FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

“Sec. 101. (a) Sections 4252 and 4253 of 
title 39, United States Code, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“ *§ 4252. Size and weight limits 

The maximum size of first-class inall is 
one hundred inches in length and girth com- 
bined and the maximum weight is seventy 
pounds. 

“*§ 4253. Postage rates on first-class mail 

“*(a) Postage on first-class mail is com- 
puted separately on each letter or piece of 
mail. Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the rate of postage on first-class mail 
weighing thirteen ounces or less is 6 cents 
for each ounce or fraction of an ounce, 

“‘(b) First-class mail weighing more than 
thirteen ounces shall be mailed at the rates 
of postage established by section 4303(d) of 
this title and shall be entitled to the most 
expeditious handling and transportation 
practicable. 

“*(c) The rate of postage for each single 
postal card and for each portion of a double 
postal card, including the cost of manufac- 
ture, and for each post card and the initial 
portion of each double post card conforming 
to section 4251(c) of this title is 5 cents, 

“‘(d) The rate of postage on business 
reply mail is the regular rate prescribed in 
this section, together with an additional 
charge thereon of 2 cents for each piece 
weighing two ounces or less and 5 cents for 
each piece weighing more than two ounces. 
The postage and charge shall be collected on 
delivery.“ 

“(b) Section 4251 (a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘and 
(4)’ and inserting in lieu thereof (4) bilis 
and statements of account, and (5)’. 

“(c) Subsection (d) of section 4251 of title 
39, United States Code, relating to the defini- 
tion of drop letters, is repealed. 

“(d) The table of contents of chapter 59 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

4252. Weight limit.’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof 

4252. Size and weight limits. 
“AIRMAIL 

“Src. 102. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4303 of title 39, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) Except as provided in section 4304 
of this title and subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, the rate of postage on domestic airmail 
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weighing not more than 7 ounces is 10 cents 
for each ounce or fraction thereof. 

„%) The rate of on each postal 
card and post card sent as domestic airmail 
is 8 cents. 

“(b) ) Subsection (d) of section 4303 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended— 
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“(1) by striking out paragraph (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(1) The rates of postage on air parcel 
post are based on the eight zones described in 
section 4553, or prescribed pursuant to sec- 
tion 4558, of this title in accordance with the 
following tables: 


Tones 


Local 4 5 6 7 8 

cals 
Not over 1 fb 30. 80 $0. 80 30. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 $0, 80 
Over T. but at over 5 iis.- ite”, Eee REE r m a he 
— “not over 234 Ibs. 1.40 1.45 1.62 1.75 181 2. 08 
1.64 1.73 1.50 201 227 2. 48 
1.88 1.98 2.18 2.43 2.63 2.88 
1 %% mowo R o R 
Over 4 lbs. but not over 4 oa 27 ED z: ih 22 


Over 44% Ibs. but not over 


For each pound or fraction of a pound in 
excess of five pounds in weight, the additional 


postage is as follows: 

“ “Zones Rate 
Local and zones 1, 2, and 3_....----- $0. 48 
CCC 50 
CC 56 
S 84 
a gly pe as T A RS er ~72 
oe ha ML IRE ES INSEE tps RN a - 80’; 


“(2) by deleting paragraph (2); and 
“(3) by striking out in paragraph (5), s 


p (B) and (C) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 
„B) second-class published 


once each week or more frequently and fea- 
turing principally current news of interest to 
members of the Armed Forces and the general 
public which are mailed at or addressed to 
any such Armed Forces post office (i) in an 
overseas area designated by the President 
under section 4169 of this title or (ii) in an 
isolated, hardship, or combat support area 
overseas, or where adequate surface transpor- 
tation is not avaliable; and 

“*(C) parcels of any class of mail exceed- 
ing five pounds but not exceeding seventy 
pounds in weight and not exceeding one hun- 
dred inches in length and girth combined, in- 
cluding surface-type official mail, which are 
mailed at or addressed to any such Armed 
Forces post office where adequate surface 
transportation is not available.’. 

“(c) Section 4303(f) of title 39, United 


States Code, is amended by striking out ‘the 
Virgin Islands or the Canal Zone” wherever 
appearing therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘or the Virgin Islands." 

„d) Section 4301(2) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
word ‘eight’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
figure ‘7’. 

“SECOND-CLASS MAIL PREFERRED RATES 

“Sec. 103. (a) Section 4358 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out subsection (b), the 
rate of postage on publications admitted as 
second-class mail when addressed for delivery 
within the county in which they are pub- 
lished and entered is as follows: 


“ Un cents] 
“ ‘Mailed Mailed — 
calendar calendar Dec. 31, 
year 1968 year H 1969 
Rate per pound 1.3 1.4 1.5 
Minimum charge per 
LU ot: -2 1 


“(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 
„d) (1) 2 as provided in paragr: 


n cents] 
“ "During During During During During During calendar 
calendar calendar calendar calendar calendar year 1973 and 
year 1968 year 1989 year 1970 year 1971 year 1972 thereafter 
Rate per pound: 
Kavertisia wertising portion: 
Zones 1 and 2 2.35 2.9 3.35 4.0 4.55 5.1 
Zone 3_.....-- 2.55 3.3 4,05 4.8 5.55 6.3 
Zone 4 2.95 4.1 5.25 8.4 7.55 8.7 
Zone 5 3.35 4.9 6.45 8.0 9.55 11.1 
Zone 6. 3.5 5.2 6.9 8. 6 10.3 12.0 
Zone 7. 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10.3 12.0 
Zone 8 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10.3 12.0 
Nonadvertising portion 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 
Minimum charge per peice... -13 15 2 2 +2 2 


2) The postage on an issue of a publi- 
cation referred to in paragraph (1), the ad- 
vertising portion of which does not exceed 
10 per 8 of such issue, shall be com- 
puted without regard to the rates applicable 
to the advertising portion prescribed in such 
paragraph. 

e) The postage on classroom publica- 
tions, mailed in accordance with section 
4359(a) of this title, is 60 per centum of the 
postage computed in accordance with section 
4359(b) of this title. 

(1) The postage shall be 4.2 cents per 
pound on the advertising portion of publi- 
cations (1) which are mailed for delivery in 
zones 1 and 2 in accordance with section 


4359(a) of this title, (2) which are devoted 
to promoting the science of agriculture, and 
(3) when the total number of copies of the 
publications furnished during any twelve- 
month period to subscribers residing in rural 
areas consists of at least 70 per centum of the 
total number of copies distributed by any 
means for any purpose. 

„g) In lieu of the minimum charge per 
piece prescribed by section 4359(b) of this 
title, the minimum charge per piece for pub- 
lications (other than publications to which 
subsections (d) and (e) of this section are 
applicable), when fewer than five thousand 
copies are mailed outside the county of pub- 
lication, is 0.6 cent per piece when mailed 
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during the calendar year 1968, 0.7 cent per 
piece when mailed during the calendar year 
1969, and 0.8 cent per piece when mailed 
thereafter. 

“*(h) The publisher of a classroom publi- 
cation, of a publication referred to In sub- 
section (f) of this section, or of a publication 
of a nonprofit organization, before en- 
titled to the rates for the publications, shall 


“*(i) For the purposes of the application 
of this section with respect to each publica- 
tion having original entry at an independent 
incorporated city, an incorporated city which 
is situated entirely within a county, or which 
is situated contiguous to one or more coun- 
ties in the same State, but which is politi- 
cally independent of such county or coun- 
ties, shall be considered to be within and a 
part of the county with which it is princi- 
pally contiguous. 

%) As used in this section— 

“‘(1) “classroom publication” means a re- 
ligious, educational, or scientific publication 
entered as second-class mail and designed 
specifically for use in classrooms or in re- 
ligious instruction classes; 

“*(2) “a publication of a qualified non- 
profit organization” means a publication 
published by and in the interest of one of 
the following types of organizations or as- 
sociations if it is not organized for profit and 
none of its net income inures to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual: 
Religious, educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, fra- 
ternal, and associations of rural electric co- 
operatives, program announcements or 
guides published by an educational radio or 
television agency of a State or political sub- 
division there or by a nonprofit educa- 
tional radio or television station, and not to 
exceed one publication published by the of- 
ficial highway or development agency of a 
State which meets all of the requirements of 
section 4354 and which contains no advertis- 


“*(3) “zones” means the eight zones de- 
scribed in section 4553, or prescribed pur- 
suant to section 4558, of this title.“; and 

“(3) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 

“ ‘§ 4358, Rates of postage; preferred’. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 63 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

4358. Postage rates within county of pub- 
lication.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 
4358. Rates of postage; preferred.“ 
“SECOND-CLASS MAIL REGULAR RATES 

“Sec, 104. (a) Section 4359 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out subsections (b), (c), 
(d), and (e) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“*(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section and section 4358 of this title, the 
rates of postage on publications mailed in 
ree epic with subsection (a) are as fol- 
OWS: 


“jin cents} 
“Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during during after 
calendar . Der. 31 
year 1968 year 1959 1969 
Rate per pound: 
4.6 4.9 5.2 
5.7 6.0 6.4 
7.8 8.3 8.8 
9.9 10.5 11.1 
12.0 12.8 13.6 
12.8 13.7 14.5 
Zone 8 15.0 16.0 17.0 
Nonadvertising portion- 3.0 3.2 3.4 
Minimum charge pe kas 
— 1.1 1.2 1. 3 
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e) For the purpose of this section and 
section 4358 of this title, the portion of a 
publication devoted to advertisements shall 
include all advertisements inserted in the 
publication and attached permanently 
thereto. 

“*(d)(1) Publications mailed in accord- 
ance with subsection (a), upon request by 
the publisher or news agent, may be trans- 
ported by air on a space-available basis, on 
scheduled United States air carriers at rates 
fixed and determined by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in accordance with section 
406 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 
U.S.C. 1876). The Postmaster General may 
authorize the transportation of publications 
by air pursuant to this subsection only when 
such transportation does not impede the 
transportation of airmail, air parcel post, or 
air transportation of first-class mail on a 
space-available basis. 

“*(2) The Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe from time to time charges to be col- 
lected for matter transported by air pur- 
suant to this section. The charges— 

“*(A) shall be in addition to the payment 
of lawfully required postage; 

“‘(B) may not be adjusted more fre- 
quently than once every two years; and 

“*(C) when prescribed or adjusted, shall 
equal, as nearly as practicable, the amount 
by which the allocated cost incurred by the 
Department for the delivery of such matter 
by air is in excess of the allocated cost which 
would have been incurred by the Department 
had such matter been delivered by surface 
transportation, but the total of such charges 
and the lawfully required postage shall not 
be less than 4 cents per piece. 

“*(e) As used in this section the term 
“zones” means, the eight zones described in 
section 4553, or prescribed pursuant to sec- 
tion 4558, of this title.“; and 

“(2) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 


4359. Postage rates beyond county of pub- 
lication.’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

4359. Rates of postage; regular.’. 

“(c) Subsection (b) of section 4365 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out ‘bills,’. 

“(d) Section 4369(a) (4) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by out: 
Provided, however, That trade publications 
serving the performing arts need only to 
furnish such information to the Postmaster 
General’, 


“SECOND-CLASS TRANSIENT MAIL 

“Sec. 105. Section 4362 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘four 
cents’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘5 cents’. 

“CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 

“Sec. 106. Section 4422 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“*§ 4422. Rates of postage 


The rates of postage on controlled cir- 
culation publications found by the Post- 
master General to meet the definition con- 


master General are as follows: 


n cents] 
“Mailed iled Mailed 
during during after 
calendar calendar Dec 31 


year 1968 year 1969 1969 


14.0 14. 5 
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“THIRD-CLASS MAIL 
“Sec. 107. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 


December 12, 1967 


a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the postage rates of third-class mail 


section 4452 of title 39, United States Code, are as follows: 
are amended to read as follows: 
Rates 
“ ‘Type of mailin; Mailed Mailed Unit 
A : during after 
calendar June 30, 
year 1 1969 
Cents Cents 
() Individual piece. 6.0 6.0 First 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 
2.0 2.0 — additional ounce or fraction there- 
(2) Bulk mailings under subsection (e) of this section of— j 
(A) Books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, 16.0 16. 0 Each pound or fraction thereof. 
oan cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
e 3 other matter aad ae 22.0 22.0 Do. 
C) Minimum charge of An 3.6 4.0 Per piece." 


“After June 30, 1969, in lieu of the mini- 
mum charge per piece specified in the fore- 
going table, a person who mails for himself, 
or on whose behalf there is a mailing, under 
subsection (e) of this section, shall pay a 
minimum charge per piece of 3.8 cents on 
the first two hundred and fifty thousand 
pieces mailed during a year, For such pur- 
pose, the number of pieces mailed during a 
year shall be the aggregate of the pieces 
mailed under item (2) (A), (B), and (C) 
of the above table. 

“*(b) Matter mailed in bulk under subsec- 
tion (e) by qualified nonprofit organizations 
is subject to a minimum charge for each 
piece equal to 40 per centum of the mini- 
mum charge per piece provided in the table 
under subsection (a), rounded off to the 
nearest one-tenth cent.“. 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 4451 of title 
39, United States Code, relating to mailing 
certain bills and statements of account as 
third-class mail, is repealed. 


“SPECIAL RATE FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


“Src. 108, (a) Section 4554 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by amending so much of subsection 
(a) as precedes subparagraph (3) thereof to 
read as follows: 

“*(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, the postage rate is 12 cents 
for the first pound or fraction thereof and 
6 cents for each additional pound or frac- 
tion thereof, except that the rate now or 
hereafter prescribed for third- or fourth-class 
matter shall apply in every case where such 
rate is lower than the rate prescribed in 
this subsection on— 

“*(1) books, including books issued to sup- 
plement other books, consisting wholly of 
reading matter or scholarly bibliography or 
reading matter with incidental blank spaces 
for notations, and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announcements 
of books; 

“*(2) 16-millimeter or narrower width 
films, and catalogs of such films, except when 
sent to or from commercial theaters;’; 

“(2) by striking out in subsection (b) (1) 
‘4 cents for the first pound or fraction there- 
of and 1 cent for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘5 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof and 2 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof’; 

(3) by inserting in subsection (b) (1) (B) 
‘museums and herbaria,’ immediately fol- 
lowing ‘public libraries,’; 

“(4) in subsection (b) (2) by striking out 
‘and’ at the end of clause (E); by striking 
out the period at the end of clause (F) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘; and’; and by 
adding at the end of such subsection the 
following new clause: 

) museum materials, specimens, Col- 
lections, teaching aids, printed matter, and 
interpretative materials intended to inform 
and to further the education work and in- 
terests of museums and herbaria,’; 


“(5) by inserting in subsection (o) ‘or nar- 
rower width’ immediately following ‘16- 
millimeter’, and ‘museum materials, speci- 
mens, collections, teaching aids, printed mat- 
ter, and interpretative materials intended to 
inform and to further the educational work 
and interests of museums and herbaria,’ 
immediately following ‘sound recordings,’; 
and 


(6) by amending subsection (e) to read 
as follows: 

e) Articles may be mailed under this 
section in quantities of one thousand or more 
in a single mailing, as defined by the Post- 
master General, only in the manner directed 
by him.“. 

“(b) Subparagraph (6) of section 4554(a) 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting ‘playscripts and’ immediately 
following ‘(6)*. 

“(c) The section heading of section 4554 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended to 
read— 

“$ 4554. Books, films, and other materials; 
preferred rates’. 

“(d) The table of contents of chapter 67 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

4554. Postage rates on books and films,’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

4554. Books, films, and other materials; 
preferred rates.. 


“KEYS AND OTHER SMALL ARTICLES 


“Sec. 109. Subsection (b) of section 4651 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out ‘6 cents for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘14 cents for the first two ounces or 
fraction thereof, and 7 cents for each addi- 
tional two ounces or fraction thereof,’. 


“SPECIAL HANDLING SERVICE 


“Sec. 110. Section 6008 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“*§ 6008. Special handling 
Upon payment of a special handling fee, 
third-class mail and fourth-class mail are 
entitled to the most expeditious handling 
and transportation practicable, but such mail 
is not required to receive the same handling 
and transportation as airmail.’. 
“SEPARATION BY MAILER OF SECOND-CLASS MAIL 
“Sec. 111. Section 4363 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“*§ 4363. Separation by matter or second- 
The Postmaster General may require 
publishers and news agents to separate, make 
up, and address second-class matter in such 
manner as he directs in accordance with a 
5-digit ZIP code system’. 
“PRINTING ON SECOND-CLASS COVERS 


“Sec. 112. Section 4365 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection to read as follows: 

“*(d) In addition to other matter author- 
ized by this section to be contained, enclosed 
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or inserted in second-class mail, there may 
be included, in accordance with uniform 
regulations which the Postmaster General 
shall prescribe, on the envelopes, wrappers, 
and other covers in which copies of publica- 
tions are mailed, messages and notices of a 
civic or public-service nature, if no charge is 
made for the inclusion of such messages and 
notices on such envelopes, wrappers, and 
covers.“ 


“ADDITIONAL ENTRY POINTS 


“Sec. 113. Section 4358 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection to read as fol- 
lows: 

k) The rates of postage prescribed by 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
apply only to mailings within the county in 
which the publications have original entry.’. 


“MAIL MATTER FOR BLIND AND OTHER 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


“Sec. 114. (a) Chapter 69 of title 39, United 
State Code, is amended by striking out sec- 
tions 4653 and 4654 thereof and inserting in 
lieu therof the following: 


“ ‘4653. Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons 

„a) The matter described in subsection 
(b) (other than matter mailed under sec- 
tion 4654 of this title) may be mailed free 
of postage, if— 

1) the matter is for the use of the 
blind or other persons who cannot use or 
read conventionally printed material because 
of a physical impairment who are certified by 
competent authority as unable to read nor- 
mal reading material in accordance with the 
provisions of the first section of the Act of 
July 30, 1966 (Public Law 89-522; 80 Stat. 
330); 

“*(2) no charge, or rental, subscription, 
or other fee, is required for such matter or 
a charge, or rental, subscription, or other 
fee is required for such matter not in ex- 
cess of the cost thereof; 

3) the matter may be opened by the 
Postmaster General for inspection; 

“*(4) the matter contains no advertising; 

da 


an 

“*(5) the matter is mailed subject to size 
and weight limitations prescribed by the 
Postmaster General. 

“*(b) The free mailing privilege provided 
by subsection (a) is extended to— 

“*(1) reading matter and musical scores; 

“*(2) sound reproductions; 

“*(3) paper, records, tapes, and other ma- 
terial for the production of reading matter, 
musical scores, or sound reproductions; 

4) reproducers or parts thereof, for 
sound reproductions; and 

“*(5) Braille writers, typewriters, educa- 
tional or other materials or devices, or parts 
thereof, used for writing by, or 
designed or adapted for use of, ethene pa 
son or a person having a physical 
as described in subsection (a) (1) of this E 
tion. 

4654. Unsealed letters sent by blind or 
physically handicapped persons 

“Unsealed letters sent by a blind person 
or a person having a physical impairment, 
as described in section 4653(a)(1) of this 
title, in raised characters or sightsaving type, 
or in the form of sound recordings, may be 
mailed free of postage. 

“*§ 4655. Markings 

All matter relating to blind or other 
handicapped persons mailed under section 
4653, or section 4654, of this title, shall bear 
the words “Free Matter for the Blind or 
Handicapped”, or words to that effect. speci- 
fied by the Postmaster General, in the upper 
right-hand corner of the address area.’. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 69 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

“ ‘4653. Publications for the blind. 
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4654. Reproducers and sound reproduction 
records for the blind.’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

4653. Matter for blind and other handi- 


capped persons. 

4654. Unsealed letters sent by blind or 
ene handicapped persons. 

“ “4655. 


“(c) Section 4451 (c) of title 39, United 
States Code, is repealed. 


“PERMISSIBLE ENCLOSURES FOR FOURTH-CLASS 
MAIL 

“Sec. 115. Section 4555(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
clause (9); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (10) and inserting in lieu thereof; 
and’; and 


“(3) by adding at the end thereof: 

“*(11) invoices, whether or not also sery- 
ing as bills, if they relate solely to the matter 
with which they are mailed.’. 


“REIMBURSEMENT OF THE POSTAL SERVICE OF 
THE CANAL ZONE 

“Sec. 116. (a) Chapter 57 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“<$ 4170. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations in the 
Canal Zone. 

a) For the purposes of sections 4169(a), 
4303(d) (5), and 4560 of this title, each post 
office in the Canal Zone postal service, to the 
extent that it provides mail service for mem- 
bers of the United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations, shall be con- 
sidered to be an Armed Forces Office 
established under section 705(d) of this title. 

„) The Department of Defense shall re- 
imburse the postal service of the Canal Zone, 
out of any appropriations or funds available 
to the Department of Defense, as a necessary 
expense of the appropriations or funds and 
of the activities concerned, the equivalent 
amount of postage due, and sums equal to 
the expenses incurred by, the postal service 
of the Canal Zone, as determined by the 
Governor of the Canal Zone, for matter sent 
in the mails, and in providing air transporta- 
tion of mail, under such sections.” 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 57 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
adding— 

4170. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and of 
friendly foreign nations in the 
Canal Zone.” 

immediately below— 

4169. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and of 
friendly foreign nations.’ 

“PARCEL AIRLIFT 

“Sec. 117. (a) Chapter 67 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
84560. Air transportation of parcels mailed 

at or addressed to Armed Forces 
post offices. 

Any parcel, other than a parcel mailed 
airmail or as air parcel post, not exceeding 
thirty pounds in weight and sixty inches in 
length and girth combined, which is mailed 
at or addressed to any Armed Forces post 
office established under section 705(d) of 
this title shall be transported by air on a 
space available basis, on scheduled United 
States air carriers at rates fixed and deter- 
mined by the Civil Aeronautics Board in ac- 
cordance with section 406 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1376), upon 
payment, tn addition to the regular surface 
rate of postage, of a special fee to be pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General for such 
transportation by air. Whenever adequate 
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service by scheduled United States air car- 
riers is not available to provide transporta- 
tion of mail matter by air in accordance with 
the foregoing provisions of this section, the 
transportation of such mail matter may be 
authorized by aircraft other than scheduled 
United States air carriers.“ 

“(b) The table of contents of such chapter 
67 is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof— 


4560. Air transportation of parcels mailed 
at or addressed to Armed Forces 
post offices.’ 


“SOLICITATIONS IN GUISE OF BILLS OR STATE— 
MENTS OF ACCOUNT 


“Sec. 118. (a) Section 4001 of title 39, Unit- 
ed States Code, relating to nonmailable mat- 
ter, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

e) Matter otherwise legally acceptable 
in the mails which— 

“*(1) is in the form of, and reasonably 
could be interpreted or construed as, a bill, 
invoice, or statement of account due; but 

“*(2) constitutes, in fact, a solicitation for 
the order by the addressee of goods or serv- 
ices, or both; 
is nonmailable matter, shall not be carried or 
delivered by mail, and shall be disposed of as 
the Postmaster General directs, unless such 
matter bears on its face, in conspicuous and 
legible type in contrast by typography, lay- 
out, or color with other printing on its face, 
in accordance with regulations which the 
Postmaster General shall prescribe— 

“*(A) the following notice: “This is a 
solicitation for the order of goods and/or 
services and not a bill, invoice, or statement 
of account due. You are not under obligation 
to make any payments on account of this 
offer unless you accept this offer.”; or 

B) in lieu thereof, a notice to the same 
effect in words which the Postmaster General 
may prescribe.’. 

“(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall become effective with respect to mat- 
ter mailed on or after the ninetieth day fol- 
lowing the effective date of this section. 


“EFFECTIVE DATE 


“Sec. 119. This title shall become effective 
on January 7, 1968. 

“CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

“Sec. 120. (a) (1) Subparagraph (A) of sec- 
tion 2303(a)(1) of title 39, United States 
Code, is repealed, 

“(2) Subparagraph (D) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

„D) free postage on reading matter and 
other articles for the blind and other handi- 
capped persons as provided by sections 4653 
and 4654 of this title;’. 

“(3) Subparagraph (I) is amended by 
striking out ‘educational’. 

“(b) Section 4552(c) of such title is 
amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘and’ after the semicolon 
at the end of paragraph (4); 

“(2) by striking out:; and’ at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a period; and 

“(3) by striking out paragraph (6). 

“EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

“Sec. 121. Section 4355 (a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the period at the end of item (10) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
the word ‘or’, and by adding after item (10) 
the following new item: 

“*(11) program announcements or guides 
published by an educational radio or tele- 
vision agency of a State or political sub- 
division thereof or by a nonprofit educational 
radio or television station.“. 


“UNDELIVERED FIRST CLASS MAIL 


“Sec. 122. Subsection (a) of section 4106 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 
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“*(a) The Postmaster General shall notify 
the sender or addressee upon request by the 
sender or addressee, when mail is undelivered 
as addressed, of the reason for the nonde- 
livery, and in the case of the notice to the 
sender, the new address of the addressee if 
known. The Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe a uniform charge to be collected for 
the service performed pursuant to this sub- 
section.’ 
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“TITLE II—FEDERAL SALARY INCREASES 
“SHORT TITLE 

“Src. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Federal Salary Act of 1967’. 

“EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO THE GENERAL 
SCHEDULE 

“Sec. 202. (a) The General Schedule con- 

tained in section 5332(a) of title 5, United 

States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“GENERAL SCHEDULE 


Annual rates and steps 


Grade 


1 2 3 4 
$3,776 $3,902 $4,028 $4,154 
4,108 4.245 4.32 4,519 
4466 4.815 4,78% 4.913 
4,995 5,161 5,327 8.493 
8.565 5,751 -5,937 6,123 
6,137 6,342 6,547 6,782 
6,734 6.99 7,184 7,405 
7384 7,60 7,876 8, 122 
8054 8,323 8592 3,8681 
821 9,115 9,409 9,703 
9,657 9,979 10,301 10,623 
11.41 11,843 12,225 12,807 
13,507 13,97 14,407 14,857 
15,841 16,369 16,897 17,425 
18,404 19,017 19.80 20,243 
20,982 21.881 22.380 23,079 
23.788 24.581 25,374 28167 
I 


5 6 7 8 9 10 
$4,280 $4,406 84, 532 $4,658 34.784 $4,910 
4, 656 4,793 4,930 5, 067 5,204 8.341 
5,062 5,211 5,360 5, 509 5,658 8.897 
5,659 5,825 5,991 6, 157 6,323 6, 489 
6, 309 6,495 6, 681 6, 867 7,053 7,239 
6, 957 7,162 7, 367 7.572 7,177 1.882 
7,634 7, 859 8, 084 8, 309 9.534 6,759 
8, 368 614 8, 860 9, 106 9,352 9.598 
9, 130 9, 399 9, 668 9,937 10,206 10,475 
9,997 10,291 10,585 10,879 11.173 11,467 
10,945 11,267 11,589 11,911 12.2 12. 555 
12,989 13,371 13,53 14.135 14,517 14,899 
15,307 15,757 16, 207 16,657 17,107 17,557 
7.953 18,481 19,009 19, 537 „065 209. 593 
„858 21, 22,082 22,695 23,308 23,921 
23.778 24.477 285,176 25,875 28.574 


“(b) Except as provided in section 5303 of 
title 5, United States Code, the rates of basic 
pay of officers and employees to whom the 
General Schedule set forth in the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section ap- 
plies shall be initially adjusted as of the 
effective date of this section, as follows: 

“(1) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at one of the rates of 
a grade in the General Schedule, he shall re- 
ceive a rate of basic pay at the correspond- 
ing rate in effect on and after such date. 

“(2) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at a rate between two 
rates of a grade in the General Schedule, he 
shall receive a rate of basic pay at the higher 
of the two corresponding rates in effect on 
and after such date. 

“(3) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at a rate in excess of the 
maximum rate for his grade, he shall receive 
(A) the maximum rate for his grade in the 
new schedule, or (B) his existing rate of 
basic pay increased by 4.5 per centum, round- 
ed to the next highest dollar, if such exist- 
ing rate as so increased is higher. 

“(4) If the officer or employee, immediately 
prior to the effective date of this section, is 
receiving, pursuant to section 2(b) (4) of the 
Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 
1955, an existing aggregate rate of pay de- 
termined under section 208(b) of the Act 
of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1111), plus 
subsequent increases authorized by law, he 
shall receive an aggregate rate of pay equal 
to the sum of his existing aggregate rate 
of pay on the day preceding the effective 
date of this section, plus the amount of 
increase made by this section in the maxi- 
mum rate of his grade, until (i) he leaves 
his position, or (ii) he is entitled to receive 
aggregate pay at a higher rate by reason 
of the operation of this Act or any other 
provision of law; but, when such position 
becomes vacant, the aggregate rate of pay of 
any subsequent appointee thereto shall be 
fixed in accordance with applicable provi- 
sions of law. Subject to clauses (i) and (il) 
of the immediately preceding sentence of 
this subparagraph, the amount of the in- 
crease provided by this section shall be held 
and considered for the purposes of section 
208(b) of the Act of September 1, 1954, to 
constitute a part of the existing rate of pay 
of the employee. 


(5) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, was promoted 
from one grade under the General Schedule 
contained in section 5332(a) of title 5, 
United States Code, to another such grade 
at a rate which is above the minimum rate 
thereof, his rate of basic pay shall be ad- 
justed retroactively from the effective date 
of this section to the date on which he was 
so promoted, on the basis of the rate which 
he was receiving during the period from 
such effective date to the date of such pro- 
motion and, from the date of such promo- 
tion, on the basis of the rate for that step 
of the appropriate grade of the General 
Schedule contained in the amendment made 
by subsection (a) of this section which cor- 
responds numerically to the step of the grade 
of the General Schedule to which such of- 
ficer or employee was promoted as in effect 
(without regard to this title) at the time of 
such promotion. 

“(6) If the officer or employee, at any 
time during the period beginning on the 
effective date of this section and ending on 
the date of enactment of this title, became 
subject to the General Schedule and his 
rate of basic pay was set above the minimum 
rate of the grade on the basis of a previously 
earned rate above such minimum rate, his 
rate of basic pay shall be adjusted retroac- 
tively to the date on which he became sub- 
ject to the General Schedule on the basis 
of the rate of the appropriate grade of the 
General Schedule contained in this section 
which corresponds numerically to the rate 
of the grade at which the pay of such officer 
or employee was set at the time hé became 
subject to the Generdl Schedule. 
“LIMITATION ON NUMBERS OF CERTAIN POSTAL 

POSITIONS 

“Sec. 203. Section 3301 of title 39, United 

States Code, is amended by striking out ‘sal- 


ary levels 19 and 20’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘salary levels 20 and 21“. 


“CHANGES IN KEY POSITIONS IN POSTAL 
FIELD SERVICE 

“Sec. 204. (a) That part of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, under the head- 
ing ‘POSITIONS’ is amended by striking out 
section 3512 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following new sections: 
“§ 3512. Positions in salary level 1 

Cleaner. (K-51) 
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1) Basic function. —Performs a variety 
of light cleaning and housekeeping tasks in 
connection with the custodial maintenance 
of a postal installation. 

“*(2) Duties and responsibilities — 

“*(A) Sweeps, mops, dusts, washes, and 
otherwise performs light cleaning, and 
housekeeping tasks to maintain offices, wash- 
rooms, lobbies, corridors, stairways, and 
other areas of the building in neat and or- 
derly condition. 

„B) Performs such duties as dusting, 
waxing, and polishing office furniture, sweep- 
ing and mopping floors, vacuuming rugs, 
emptying wastebaskets and trash, washing 
interior window and partition glass and fix- 
tures which can be reached without use of 
ladders or scaffolding. 

“"(3) Organizational relationships.—Re- 
ports to a foreman or other designated su- 
pervisor. 


“*§ 3512A. Positions in salary level 2 

“ ‘Custodian (KP-1) 

“*(1) Basic function—Performs manual 
laboring duties in connection with custody 
of an office or building. 

“*(2) Duties and responsibilities — 

“*(A) Performs any combination of the 
following duties: 

1. Moves furniture and equipment. 

2. Uncrates and assembles furniture and 
fixtures, using bolts and screws for assembly. 

3. Loads and unloads supplies and 
equipment, 

4. Removes trash from work areas, lob- 
bies, and washrooms. 

5. Tends to lawns, shrubbery, and prem- 
ises of the post office and cleans ice and snow 
from the sidewalks and driveways. 

6. Stacks supplies in storage rooms and 
on shelves, and completes forms or records as 
required. 

“*(B) May perform cleaning duties as as- 
signed. 

“*(3) Organizational relationships.—Re- 
ports to a foreman or other designated su- 
pervisor.’. 

“(b) Each salary level number in the head- 
ings of sections 3513 to 3531, inclusive, of 
title 39, United States Code, and each other 
numerical reference to such salary level num- 
ber in any other provision of such title (in- 
cluding the table of contents of chapter 45) 
which is not otherwise, increased by this 
title, is increased by 1. 

(e) Each employee in the postal field sery- 
ice on the date of enactment of this title, 
whose position is placed in salary level 2 of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule by reason 
of the enactment of this section and section 
205(e) (1) of this title, shall remain in salary 
level 2 of such schedule so long as he re- 
mains in such position or occupies, without 
break in service of more than thirty days, a 
position of a comparable level of duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and work requirements in such 
salary level. When the employee leaves any 
such position, the position shall be appro- 
priately ranked in accordance with chapter 
45 of title 39, United States Code. 

„d) The table of contents of chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting— 

“*3512A. Positions in salary level 2.“ 

immediately below 

3512. Positions in salary level 1.’. 
“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


“Sec, 205. (a) Section 3542 (a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

„a) There are established basic compen- 
sation schedules for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedules and for which 
the symbol shall be “PFS”. Except as pro- 
vided in sections 3543 and 3544 of this title, 
basic compensation shall be paid to all em- 
ployees in accordance with such schedules. 
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“'[To be effective for the period beginning on the first day of the first pay Daria Rann OA Or Se Seer i 1967, and ending immediately before the effective date of Postal Field Service Schedule 


“PFS 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 
$4,118 34, 255 $4, 392 $4,529 +, 666 $4, 803 $4,940 $5, 077 $5,214 $5, 351 „ 488 „625 
4,460 4,607 4,754 4, 901 5, 048 5,195 5, 342 5, 489 5, 636 783 „930 8 077 
4, 826 4,984 5, 142 5,300 5, 458 5,616 5,774 5, 932 6, 090 , 406 
5,215 5,391 5,567 5,743 5,919 6, 095 6,271 6, 447 6,623 975 
5,651 5, 838 6,025 6,212 6, 399 6, 586 6,773 6, 960 7,147 „521 
6, 044 6, 246 6, 448 6,650 6, 852 7,054 7,256 7,458 7,660 , 064 
6, 482 6, 697 6,912 7,127 7, 342 7,557 7,772 7, 987 8, 202 632 
6,939 7,170 7,401 7, 632 7, 863 8, 094 8,325 8, 556 8,787 
7,515 7,764 8, 013 8, 262 8,511 8,760 9, 009 9, 258 9.507 
8, 128 8,398 8,668 8,938 9, 208 9, 478 9,748 10, 018 10,288 
8, 846 9, 146 9, 446 9,746 10, 046 10, 346 10, 646 10, 946 11, 246 
9,775 10, 109 10, 443 10,777 11,111 11, 445 11,779 12, 113 12, 447 
10, 815 11, 183 11, 551 11,919 12, 287 12, 655 13, 023 13, 391 13,759 
11.951 12, 364 12,777 13, 190 13, 603 14, 016 14, 429 14, 842 15, 255 
13, 173 13, 631 14, 089 14, 547 15, 005 15, 463 15, 921 16, 379 16, 837 
14, 564 15, 066 15, 568 16, 070 16, 572 17, 074 17,576 18, 078 18,580 
16, 090 16,650 17,210 17,770 18, 330 8, 890 19, 450 20, 010 20,570 
17, 803 18, 425 19, 047 19,669 20, 291 20, 913 21,535 22, 157 22,779 
19,642 20, 294 20, 946 21, 598 22, 250 22, 902 23, 554 24, 206 858 
21,758 22, 484 23,210 „926 24, 662 25, 388 26,114 26, 840 
24,126 24, 932 25,738 544 FTT 


*“ ‘POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE II 


Io be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968] 


“PFS 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
$4, 324 $4, 468 $4,612 $4, 756 $4, 900 044 $5, 188 $5, 332 $5, 476 $5, 620 $5, 764 , 908 
4.887 4.841 4.985 5, 149 5, 303 2 8.611 5, 765 5,919 6,073 6, 227 98.201 
5.068 5, 234 5, 400 5, 566 5,732 5, 898 6; 064 6, 230 6, 396 6, 562 6, 728 6, 894 
5,476 5, 661 5, 846 6, 031 6, 216 6, 401 6, 586 6,771 6, 956 2141 7, 326 7.511 
5, 938 6, 134 6, 330 6, 526 6, 722 6,918 2.114 7, 310 7, 506 7.702 7.858 8, 094 
348 6, 560 9 25 9 984 7,196 7, 408 7.620 7.832 8.044 8.256 8, 468 8, 680 
807 7,033 259 485 7.711 7,937 8, 163 8.389 8.615 8.841 9, 067 9, 293 
” 286 7,529 7,772 8, 015 8, 258 8, 501 8, 744 8, 987 9, 230 9, 473 N 
7.881 8.153 8.415 8,677 8, 939 9, 201 9,463 9.725 9.587 10; 249 
535 8,819 9, 103 9, 387 9,671 9,955 10, 239 10, 523 10, 807 11; 091 

9; 289 9,604 9,919 10, 234 10, 549 10, 864 11.178 11, 494 11, 809 12.124 

10; 264 10; 615 10, 966 11,317 11, 668 12/019 12.370 12.721 13.072 13, 423 

11, 356 11, 743 12, 130 12, 517 12, 904 13, 291 13, 678 14, 065 14, 452 14, 839 

12.549 12, 983 13, 417 13.851 14, 285 14,719 15, 153 15, 587 16, 021 16, 455 

13, 832 14.313 14, 794 15,275 15, 756 16, 237 16, 718 17, 199 17, 680 18, 161 

15, 293 15, 820 16, 347 16, 874 17, 401 17,928, 158.455 18, 982 19, 509 20, 036 

16, 895 17, 483 18, 071 18, 659 19.247 19,835 20, 423 21.011 21, 599 87 

18, 695 19; 348 20, 001 20, 654 21, 307 21,960 22.813 23.258 23.819 

20, 625 21.310 21, 995 22,580 23,365 24,050 24,735 „420 26,105 

22, 848 23; 610 24.372 25) 134 25, 896 26, 658 27; 420 27, 800 

25, 333 26, 179 27; 025 27, 871 c 


“(b) Section 3543 (a) of title 39, United pensation schedules which shall be known as shall be paid to rural carriers in accordance 
the Rural Carrier Schedules and for which with such schedules. 


States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
„a) There are established basic com- 


the symbol shall be “RCS”. Compensation 
“ "RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE | 


To be effective for the period beginning on the Ist day of the Ist pay period * — Len Oct. 1, 1967, and ending immediately before the effective date of Rural Carrier Schedule I! set 
w 


“ ‘Per annum rates and steps 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 
Fixed compensation $2, 531 $2, 658 $2, 785 $2,912 $3, 039 $3, 166 $3, 293 $3, 420 $3, 547 $3,674 $3, 801 $3, 928 
For each mile up to 30 miles o. 
CCC 96 98 100 102 104 106 108 110 112 114 116 
For each mile of route over 30... 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 
“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE II 
“ '[To be effective on the Ist day of the Ist pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968] 
Per annum rates and steps 
1 z 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Fixed compensation $2,668 $2, 804 $2,940 $3, 076 $3, 212 $3,348 $3, 484 $3,620 $3,756 $3, 892 $4, 028 $4, 164 
For each mile up to 30 miles of 
Poh aS SSE aE 99 101 103 105 107 109 111 113 115 17 119 121 
For each mile of route over 30. 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 2 25 25 25". 


“(c) Section 3544 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“*§ 3544. Compensation of postmasters at 

fourth-class offices 

„(a) The Postmaster General shall— 

“*(1) rank each position of postmaster at 
& post office of the fourth class in salary level 
6 of the Postal Field Service Schedule; and 


“*(2) establish, and adjust from time to 
time, the annual rate of basic compensation 
for each such position of postmaster so 
ranked, in an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the annual rate of basic compensa- 
tion for full-time service in a position (other 

postmaster at a post office of the fourth 
class) in the same step of salary level 6 of 
such schedule, as the average number of 


hours of service per day which the Postmas- 
ter General determines necessary to be per- 
formed by such postmaster to operate the 
post office, in the light of the postal needs of 
the patrons of the office, bears to the total 
number of hours per day of such full-time 
service, 

Actions and determinations by the Postmas- 
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ter General under this subsection shall be 
final and conclusive until changed by him. 

„b) A person who performs the duties 
of postmaster at a post office of the fourth 
class where there is a vacancy, or during the 
absence of the postmaster on sick or annual 
leave or leave without pay, shall be compen- 
sated at the rate of basic compensation for 
step 1 of salary level 6 of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule, determined under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. 

8 When required by the Postmaster 
General, a postmaster at a fourth-class office 
shall, and any other postmaster in PFS level 
6 when permitted by the Postmaster General 
may, furnish quarters, fixtures, and equip- 
ment for an office on an allowance basis. The 
allowance for this purpose shall be an amount 
equal to 15 per centum of the basic compen- 
sation for step 1 of salary level 6 of the 
Postal Field Service Schedule, determined 
under subsection (a) of this section. 

„d) Each at a post office of 
the fourth class on the effective date of 
Postal Field Service Schedule I shall be 
placed in salary level 6 of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule at the lowest step which 
provides a rate, determined under section 
3544 (a) of title 39, United States Code, 
which is at least equal to his rate of basic 
compensation in effect immediately prior to 
such effective date plus 6 per centum thereof. 
If there is no such step in salary level 6, he 
is entitled to his rate of basic compensation 
in effect immediately prior to such effective 
date plus 6 per centum thereof. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, basic compensation 
in effect immediately prior to the effective 
date of Postal Field Service Schedule I shall 
be determined after giving effect to any 
change in salary step or revenue units cate- 
gory which would have occurred on the ef- 
fective date of this section without regard to 
the enactment of this title. 

“(e) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of Postal 
Field Service Schedule I shall be determined 
as follows: 

“(1) Each employee subject to the Postal 
Field Service Schedule shall be assigned to 
the same numerical step for his position, 
placed in the next higher salary level, which 
he had attained immediately prior to such 
effective date. 

“(2) Each employee subject to the Rural 
Carrier Schedule shall be assigned to the 
same numerical step for his position which 
he had attained immediately prior to such 
effective date. 

“(3) If changes in levels or steps would 
otherwise occur on such effective date with- 
out regard to enactment of this Act, such 
changes shall be deemed to have occurred 
prior to conversion. 

“(4) If the existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) or (2) of 
this subsection, the employee shall be placed 
in the lowest step which exceeds his basic 
compensation. If the existing basic compen- 
sation exceeds the maximum step of his po- 
sition, his existing basic compensation in- 
creased by 6 per centum, rounded to the next 
highest dollar, shall be established as his 
basic compensation. 

“(1) The advancement of any employee to 
a higher salary level of the Postal Field Serv- 
ice Schedule by reason of the enactment of 
this section shall not be deemed to be an 
equivalent increase within the meaning of 
pocion 3552(a) of title 39, United States 


(g) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of Postal 
Field Service Schedule II shall be determined 
as follows: 
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“(1) Each employee shall be assigned to 
the same numerical step for his position 
which he had attained immediately prior to 
such effective date. If changes in levels or 
steps would otherwise occur on such effec- 
tive date without regard to enactment of 
this title, such changes shall be deemed to 
have occurred prior to conversion. 

(2) If the existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the employee shall be placed in 
the lowest step which exceeds his basic com- 
pensation. If the existing basic compensa- 
tion exceeds the maximum step of his posi- 
tion, his basic compensation in- 
creased by 5 per centum, rounded to the next 
highest dollar, shall be established as his 
basic compensation. 

“(h) Each employee whose position, by 
reason of the enactment of this section, is 
placed in a level of the Postal Field Service 
Schedule shall be entitled, for purposes of 
section 3560 of title 39, United States Code, 
to credit for time served in the postal field 
service prior to the effective date of this sec- 
tion, 

61) The table of contents of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out— 

3544. Fourth Class Office Schedule.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 


“ "3544. Compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class offices. 


“CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


“Spc. 206. (a) Section 3560(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘(3) revenue unit category, with respect 
to the Fourth Class Office Schedule.’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘(3) minimum hours 
of service with respect to postmasters in 
fourth-class post offices.’. 

“(b) Section 3560(f) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘(1) 
reductions in class or revenue unit category 
of any post office, or’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘(1) reductions in class or revenue 
units of any post office or in the minimum 
hours of service for a fourth-class post office, 
or’. 
“(c) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
8573 of title 39, United States Code, are 
amended by striking out level PFS-10' and 
‘level PFS-11“ wherever ng therein, 
and inserting in lieu thereof level PFS-11“ 
and ‘level PFS-12’, respectively. Subsection 
(g) of section 3573 is amended by striking 
out ‘PPS-17’ and inserting ‘PFS-18’. 

“(d) Subsection (a) of section 3575 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out ‘level PFS-15 and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘level PFS-16’. 

“(e) Any reference to a level of the Postal 
Field Service Schedule in any order, rule, 
regulation, or statute (other than title 39, 
United States Code) which is in effect on 
the effective date of this section shall be 
deemed to refer to the next higher level of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule. 

“SPECIAL SALARY RATE RANGES 

“Sec. 207. (a) Section 5303(a) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘seventh pay rate’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘maximum pay rate’. 

“(b) Section 5803 (d) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„d) The rate of basic pay established 
under this section and received by an indi- 
vidual immediately before a statutory in- 
crease, which becomes effective prior to, on, 
or after the date of enactment of the statute, 
in the pay schedule applicable to such indi- 
vidual of any pay system specified in sub- 
section (a) of this section, shall be initially 
adjusted, effective on the effective date of the 
statutory increase, under conversion rules 
prescribed by the President or by such agency 
as the President may designate.’. 
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“EMPLOYEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDI- 
CINE AND SURGERY OF THE VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION 
“Sec. 208. Section 4107 of title 38, United 

States Code, relating to grades and pay scales 

for certain positions within the Department 

of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, is amended to read as follows: 

“ *$ 4107. Grades and pay scales 
„a) The per annum full-pay scale or 

ranges for positions provided in section 4103 

of this title, other than Chief Medical Di- 

rector, Deputy Chief Medical Director, and 

Associate Deputy Chief Medical Director, shall 

be as follows: 


“Section 4103 Schedule 


Assistant Chief Medical Director, $27,055. 
Medical Director, $23,788 minimum to 
$26,960 maximum. 
Director of Nursing Service, $18,404 
minimum to $23,921 maximum. 
Director of Chaplain Service, $18,404 
minimum to $23,921 maximum. 
Chief Pharmacist, $18,404 minimum to 
$23,921 maximum. 
chief Dietitian, 
$23,921 maximum. 
“*(b)(1) The grades and per annum full- 
pay ranges for positions provided in para- 
graph (1) of section 4104 of this title shall 
be as follows: 


“ ‘Physician and Dentist Schedule 
Director grade, $20,982 minimum to 


$26,574 maximum. 
“Executive grade, $19,576 minimum to 
“Chief grade, $18,404 minimum to $23,921 


$18,404 minimum to 


$25,444 maximum. 


$15,841 minimum to 


“Intermediate grade, $13,507 minimum to 
$17,557 maximum. 

Pull grade, $11,461 minimum to $14,899 
maximum. 

Associate grade, 
$12,555 maximum. 

Nurse Schedule 

Assistant Director grade, $15,841 mini- 
mum to $20,593 maximum. 

“ ‘Chief grade, $13,507 minimum to $17,557 
maximum, 

“ ‘Senior grade, $11,461 minimum to $14,899 
maximum, 

“Intermediate grade, $9,657 minimum to 
$12,555 maximum. 

Pull grade, $8,054 minimum to $10,475 
maximum. 

“‘Associate grade, 
$9,139 maximum. 

Junior grade, $6,137 minimum to $7,982 
maximum. 


$9,657 minimum to 


$7,033 minimum to 


“*(2) No person may hold the director 
grade unless he is serving as a director of a 
hospital, domiciliary, center, or outpatient 
clinic (independent). No person may hold the 
executive grade unless he holds the position 
of chief of staff at a hospital, center, or out- 
patient clinic (independent), or compara- 
ble position. 

“*(c) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the per annum salary rate for 
each individual serving as a director of a hos- 
pital, domiciliary, or center who is not a 
physician shall not be less than the salary 
rate which he would receive under this sec- 
tion if his service as a director of a hospital, 
domiciliary, or center had been service as a 
physician in the director grade. The position 
of the director of a hospital, d , or 
center shall not be subject to chapter 51 
33 subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 
“FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS; STAFF OFFICERS 

AND EMPLOYEES 

“Src. 209, (a) The fourth sentence of sec- 

tion 412 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
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as amended (22 U.S.C. 867), is amended to 
read as follows: The per annum salaries 


“(b) The second sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 415 of such Act (22 US.C. 
870 (a)) is amended to read as follows: The 


“lass 1... $16,616 $17,170 $17,724 $18,278 
lass 2 507 13,957 14,407 14,857 
11.120 11,1 1,882 12,233 

4 9.287 9,576 9,885 190.184 

8351 8,828 6.907 185 

7,524 7,775 8026 277 

7905 7,135 7,365 7,595 

6,125 6,329 6,533 6,737 

5,575 5,761 5,947 6,133 

4995 5161 5,327 5,493 


“(c) Foreign Service officers, Reserve of- 
ficers, and Foreign Service staff officers and 
employees who are entitled to receive basic 
compensation immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of this section at one of the rates 
provided by section 412 or 415 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 shall receive basic com- 
pensation, on and after such effective date, 
at the rate of their class determined to be 
appropriate by the Secretary of State. 


“AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVA- 
TION COUNTY COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 210. The rates of pay of persons em- 
ployed by the county committees established 
pursuant to section 8(b) of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act (16 
U.S.C. 590h(b)) shall be increased by 
amounts equal, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable. to the increases provided by section 
202(a) of this title for corresponding rates of 
basic pay. 


“SALARY RATES FIXED BY ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


“Sec. 211. (a) The rates of basic pay of 
United States attorneys and assistant United 
States attorneys whose annual salaries are 
fixed pursuant to section 548 of title 28, Unit- 
ed States Code, shall be increased, effective 
on the effective date of section 202 of this 
title, by amounts equal, as nearly as may be 
practicable, to the increases provided by sec- 
tion 202(a) of this title for corresponding 
rates of basic pay. 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), 
the rates of pay of officers and employees of 
the Federal Government and of the munici- 
pal government of the District of Columbia 
whose rates of pay are fixed by administra- 
tive action pursuant to law and are not 
otherwise increased by this title are hereby 
authorized to be increased, effective on the 
effective date of section 202 of this title, by 
amounts not to exceed the increases pro- 
vided by this title for corresponding rates of 
pay in the appropriate schedule or scale of 
pay. 

“(c) Nothing contained in this section, 
shall be held or considered to authorize any 
increase in the rates of pay of officers and 
employees whose rates of pay are fixed and 
adjusted from time to time as nearly as is 
consistent with the public interest in ac- 
cordance with prevailing rates or practices. 

„d) Nothing contained in this section 
shall affect the authority contained in any 
law pursuant to which rates of pay may be 
fixed by administrative action. 


“IMPLEMENTATION OF SALARY COMPARABILITY 
POLICY IN 1968 AND 1969 

“Src. 212. In order to complete the imple- 

mentation of the policy of the Congress set 

forth in paragraph (2) of section 5301 of 

title 5, United States Code, the President, 

after seeking the views of such employee 
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or Foreign Service officers within each or 
the other classes shall be as follows: 


$22,984 $23,660 $24, 336 
18.82 19, 19, 
15.307 18,787 16,207 
12.804 12.875 13,346 
10,503 10,812 11,121 

8.888 91 76 
7.634 7,858 8,084“ 


per annum salaries of such staff officers and 


employees within each class shall be as 
follows: 

$18,832 $19,386 $19,940 $20,494 $21,048 $21,602 
15, 307 15,757 16, 207 16,657 17,107 17, 557 
12,604 12,875 13,346 13,717 „088 14,459 
10,503 10,812 11,121 11,430 11,739 12,048 
9, 463 9,741 10,019 10, 297 10,375 10, 853 
8, 528 8,779 9, 030 9, 281 „532 9,783 
7,825 8.055 8285 8515 8745 8,975 
6, 941 7,145 7,349 203 757 7,961 
6, 319 6, 505 6,691 6, 877 „063 7.249 
„659 5,825 5, 991 6, 157 6, 323 6, 489" 


organizations as he considers appropriate 
and in such manner as he may provide 
shall— 

“(1) effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after July 1, 
1968, adjust the rates of basic pay, basic 
compensation, and salary, as in effect by 
reason of the enactment of the provisions 
of this title other than this section and sec- 
tions 205, 210, 213, 214, 215, and 219— 

“(A) by amounts equal, as nearly as may 
be practicable, to one-half of the amounts 
by which such rates are exceeded by rates 
of pay paid for the same levels of work in 
private enterprise as determined on the 
basis of the 1967 annual survey conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 5302 of 
title 5, United States Code, or 

“(B) by 3 per centum, 
whichever is greater; and 

“(2) effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after July 1, 
1969, adjust the rates he has established 
under subparagraph (1) of this section, and 
the rates established by Postal Field Service 
Schedule II, and Rural Carrier Schedule II 
(contained in the amendments made by 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 205), by 
amounts equal, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, to the amounts by which such rates 
are exceeded by rates of pay paid for the 
same levels of work in private enterprise as 
determined on the basis of the 1968 annual 
survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in accordance with the provisions 
of section 5302 of title 5, United States Code. 
Adjustments made by the President under 
this section shall have the force and effect 
of statute. The rates of pay of personnel sub- 
ject to sections 210, 213 (except subsections 
(d) and (e), and 214 of this title, and any 
minimum or maximum rate, limitation, or 
allowance applicable to any such personnel, 
shall be adjusted, by amounts which are 
equal, insofar as practicable and with such 
exceptions as may be necessary to provide for 
appropriate relationships between positions, 
to the amounts of the adjustments made by 
the President under subparagraphs (1) and 
(2) of this section, by the following au- 
thorities— 

(i) the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, with respect to the United States Senate; 

“(ii) the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with respect to the United States 
House of Representatives; 

(Ii) the Architect of the Capitol, with 
respect to the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol; 

“(iv) the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, with re- 
spect to the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment; and 

“(v) the Secretary of Agriculture, with re- 
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spect to persons employed by the county 
committees established pursuant to section 
8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)). 


Such adjustments shall be made in such 
manner as the appropriate authority con- 
cerned deems advisable and shall have the 
force and effect of statute. Nothing in this 
section shall impair any authority pursuant 
to which rates of pay may be fixed by admin- 
istrative action. 
“JUDICIAL BRANCH EMPLOYEES 

“Sec. 213. (a) The rates of basic compen- 
sation of officers and employees in or under 
the judicial branch of the Government whose 
rates of compensation are fixed by or pur- 
suant to paragraph (2) of subdivision a of 
section 62 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S. C. 
102(a)(2)), section 3656 of title 18, United 
States Code, the third sentence of section 603, 
sections 671 to 675, inclusive, or section 604 
(a) (5), of title 28, United States Code, inso- 
far as the latter section applies to graded po- 
sitions, are hereby increased by amounts re- 
flecting the respective applicable increases 
provided by section 202(a) of this title in 
corresponding rates of compensation for offi- 
cers and employees subject to section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code. The rates of basic 
compensation of officers and employees hold- 
ing ungraded positions and whose salaries are 
fixed pursuant to such section 604(a) (5) may 
be increased by the amounts reflecting the 
respective applicable increases provided by 
section 202(a) of this title in corresponding 
rates of compensation for officers and em- 
ployees subject to section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

“(b) The limitations provided by applica- 
ble law on the effective date of this section 
with respect to the aggregate salaries payable 
to secretaries and law clerks of circuit and 
district judges are hereby increased by 
amounts wnich reflect the respective applica- 
ble increases provided by section 202(a) of 
this title in corresponding rates of compen- 
sation for officers and employees subject to 
section 5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(c) Section 753(e) of title 28, United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
of court reporters for district courts), is 
amended by strixing out the existing salary 
limitation contained therein and inserting 
a new limitation which reflects the respec- 
tive applicable increases provided by section 
202(a) of this title in corresponding rates 
of compensation tor officers and employees 
subject to section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

“(d) The first paragraph of section 603 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
the compensation of the Director and the 
Deputy Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, is amended to 
read as follows: 

The salary of the Director shall be the 
same as the salary of a district judge. The 
salary of the Deputy Director shall be in the 
same amount as the annual rate of basic 
pay for positions at level V of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5316 of title 5.’ 

“(e) Section 792(b) of title 28, United 


States Code, is amended by striking out 
826.000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$29,000’. 


“LEGISLATIVE BRANCH EMPLOYEES 

“Sec. 214. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this title, each officer or employee in 
or under the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, whose rate of compensation is in- 
creased by section 5 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946, shall be paid additional 
compensation at the rate of 4.5 per centum 
of his gross rate of compensation (basic 
compensation plus additional compensation 
authorized by law). 

“(b) The total annual compensation in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of this section of each officer or employee of 
the House of Representatives, whose com- 
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pensation is disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and is not in- 
creased by reason of any other provision of 
this section, shall be increased by 4.5 per 
centum. 

„e) The rates of compensation of em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives 
whose compensation is fixed by the House 
Employees Schedule under the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 
1079-1084; Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 291- 
303), including each employee subject to 
such Act whose compensation is fixed at a 
saved rate, are hereby increased by amounts 
equal, as nearly as may be practicable, to 
the increases provided by subsection (a) of 
this section, 

“(d) Except as provided in the last sen- 
tence of section 218(a) of this title, the ad- 
ditional compensation provided by this sec- 
tion shall be considered a part of basic pay 
for the purposes of subchapter III of chap- 
ter 83 of title 5, United States Code, relating 
to civil service retirement. 

“(e) The per annum rate of compensation 
of the Chief of Staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation shall be the 
same as the per annum rate of compensation 
of the Legislative Counsel of the House of 
Representatives. 

“(f) This section shall not apply with re- 
spect to the compensation of student con- 
gressional interns and the compensation of 
employees whose compensation is fixed by 
the House Wage Schedule under the House 
Employees Position Classification Act. 

“(g) The annual rate of gross compensa- 
tion of each officer or employee whose com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Secretary of 
the Senate, and the annual rate of gross 
compensation of each telephone operator on 
the United States Capitol telephone exchange 
and each member of the Capitol Police whose 
compensation is disbursed by the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, (1) is in- 
creased by 4.5 per centum, and (2) as so 
increased shall be adjusted, effective the first 
day of the month following the date of en- 
actment of this Act, to the nearest multiple 
of $188. 

“(h) In any ease in which the rate of com- 
pensation of any officer, employee, or posi- 
tion, or class of officers, employees, or posi- 
tions, the compensation for which is dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate or 
any minimum or maximum rate with re- 
spect to such officer, employee, position, or 
class is referred to in or provided by statute 
or Senate resolution, such statutory provi- 
sion or resolution shall be deemed to refer 
to the rate which an officer or employee sub- 
ject to the provisions of subsection (g) re- 
ceiving such rate immediately prior to the 
effective date of such subsection would be 
entitled (without regard to such statutory 
provision) to receive on and after such date. 
As used in this subsection and subsection 
(g). the term ‘officer’ does not include a 
Senator. 

“(i) The annual rate of gross compensa- 
tion of each employee in the office of a Sen- 
ator shall be adjusted, effective on the first 
day of the month following the date of en- 
actment of this Act, to the lowest multiple 
of $188 which is not lower than the rate such 
employee was receiving immediately prior 
thereto, except that the foregoing provisions 
of this subsection shall not apply in the case 
of any employee if on or before the fifteenth 
day following the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Senator by whom such employee is 
employed notifies the disbursing office of 
the Senate in writing that he does not wish 
such provisions to apply to such employee. 
No employee whose rate of compensation is 
adjusted under this subsection shall receive 
an increase under subsection (g) for any pe- 
riod prior to the effective date of such ad- 
justment during which such employee was 
employed in the office of the Senator by 
whom he is employed on the first day of the 
month following the enactment of this Act. 
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No increase shall be paid to any person un- 
der subsection (g) for any period prior to the 
first day of the month following the date 
of enactment of this Act during which such 
person was employed in the office of a Sena- 
tor (other than the Senator by whom he is 
employed on such day) unless on or before 
the fifteenth day following the date of en- 
actment of this Act such Senator notifies the 
disbursing office of the Senate in writing 
that he wishes such employee to receive such 
additional compensation for such period. In 
any case in which, at the expiration of the 
time within which a Senator may give notice 
under this subsection, such Senator is de- 
ceased, such notice shall be deemed to have 
been given. An increase under this subsec- 
tion in the compensation of an employee in 
the office of a Senator for any period prior to 
the first day of the month following the date 
of enactment of this Act shall be made with- 
out regard to the clerk hire allowance of 
such Senator. 

“(j) Section 105 (a) (1) of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1968, is amended 
by striking out ‘$180’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$188’. 

(XR) Section 105(d)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the table and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the foll : 

“*$199,280 if the population of his State 
is less than 3,000,000; 

“$212,440 if such population is 3,000,000 
but less than 4,000,000; 

8223, 720 if such population is 4,000,000 
but less than 5,000,000; 

“ ‘$234,060 if such population is 5,000,000 
but less than 7,000,000; 

“ “$245,340 if such population is 7,000,000 
but less than 9,000,000; 

“ ‘$258,500 if such population is 9,000,000 
but less than 10,000,000; 

“ *$271,660 if such population is 10,000,000 
but less than 11,000,000; 

“ *$284,820 if such population ts 11,000,000 
but less than 12,000,000; 

“ ‘$297,980 if such population is 12,000,000 
but less than 13,000,000; 

“ ‘$311,140 if such population is 13,000,000 
but less than 15,000,000; 

“4 if such population is 15,000,000 
but less than 17,000,000; 

“ «$338,400 if such population is 17,000,000 
or more.” 

“(1) Section 105 of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘$1,080", ‘$6,120’, ‘$10,620’, 
"$10,800", ‘$14,220’, ‘$14,400’, ‘$15,660’, I15,840’, 
818,180“, °*$22,320", ‘$23,400’, and ‘$24,480’, 
wherever in such section and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 81,128“, $6,392’, ‘$11,- 
092’, ‘$11,280’, ‘$14,852’, ‘$15,040’, ‘$16,356’, 
*$16,544’, ‘$18,988’, ‘$23,312’, 624, 440, and 
‘$25,568’, respectively. 

“(m) The limitation om gross rate per 
hour per person provided by applicable law 
on the effective date of this section with re- 
spect to the folding of speeches and pam- 
Phlets for the Senate is hereby increased by 
4.5 per centum. The amount of such in- 
crease shall be computed to the nearest cent, 
counting one-half cent and over as a whole 
cent. The provisions of subsection (g) shall 
not apply to employees whose compensation 
is subject to such limitation, or to employees 
referred to in the last proviso in the second 
paragraph under the heading ‘SENATE’ in 
the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1948. 

nun) The first sentence of section 106(b) 
of the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1963, as amended (2 U.S.C. 60j), is amended 
by striking out ‘$540’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$564’. 

“(c)(1) Unless otherwise authorized by 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(c) (1) Unless otherwise authorized by 
law, appropriated funds are not available for 
payment to an individual of pay from more 
than one position if the pay of one of the 
positions is paid by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate or the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
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tives, or one of the positions is under the Of- 
fice of the Architect of the Capitol, and if— 

“*(A) the pay of one or more of the posi- 
tions is fixed at a single gross per annum 
rate, and the aggregate gross pay from the 
positions exceeds $6,256 a year, or 

B) the pay of each such position is fixed 
at a basic rate plus additional compensation 
authorized by law, and the aggregate basic 
pay of the positions exceeds $2,000 a year. 

2) For the purpose of this subsection 
“gross pay” means the annual rate of pay 
(or equivalent thereof in the case of an in- 
dividual paid on other than an annual basis) 
received by an individual, and, in the case 
of an individual receiving basic pay plus ad- 
ditional compensation provided by law, in- 
cludes the aggregate amount received as basic 
and additional compensation, but does not in- 
clude sums received as premium pay under 
subchapter V of this chapter.“ 

“(p) The third paragraph under the head- 

‘Office of the Architect of the Capitol’ 

and the subheading ‘Salaries’ in the Legis- 
lative Branch Appropriation Act, 1960 (73 
Stat. 407), is amended by striking out 
87. 700“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$8,200’. 
“INCREASES IN BASIC PAY RATES FOR LEVELS 

Il, IV, AND V OF EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE 


“Sec. 215. (a) Section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to the basic pay rate 
for level III of the Executive Schedule, is 
amended by striking out 628,500“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$29,500’. 

“(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the basic pay rate for level 
IV of the Executive Schedule, is amended by 
striking out 3827, 000“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$28,750’. 

(e) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the basic pay rate for level 
V of the Executive Schedule, is amended by 
striking out ‘$26,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘828,000’. 

“SALARY INCREASE LIMITATIONS 


“Sec. 216. Except as provided in sections 
213 (d) and (e). 214, 215, and 219, and sub- 
ject to the operation of section 225 of this 
title, no rate of compensation shall be in- 
creased, by reason of the enactment of this 
title, to an amount in excess of the salary 
rate for level V of the Executive Schedule 
in section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, in effect on or after the first day of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of this title. 

“UNCONTROLLABLE OVERTIME DUTY 

“Sec. 217. Section 5546 (e) (2) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘not in excess of 15 percent,’ and insert- 
ing im lieu thereof ‘not less than 10 percent 
nor more than 25 percent,’. 


“PAYMENT OF RETROACTIVE COMPENSATION 


“Sec, 218. (a) Retroactive pay, compen- 
sation, or salary shall be paid by reason of 
this title only in the case of an individual 
in the service of the United States (includ- 
ing service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States) or the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia on the date of enact- 
ment of this title, except that such retro- 
active pay, compensation, or salary shall be 


“(1) to an officer or employee who re- 
tired, during the period beginning on the 
first day of the first pay period which began 
on or after October 1, 1967, and ending on 
the date of enactment of this title, for serv- 
ices rendered during such period, and 

“(2) in accordance with subchapter VIII 
of chapter 55 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to settlement of accounts, for serv- 
ices rendered, during the period beginning 
on the first day of the first pay period which 
began on or after October 1, 1967, and ending 
on the date of enactment of this title, by 
an officer or employee who died during such 
period. 

Such retroactive pay, compensation, or sal- 
ary shall not be considered as basic pay for 
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the purposes of subchapter III of chapter 83 
of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
civil service retirement, or any other retire- 
ment law or retirement system, in the case 
of any such retired or deceased officer or 
employee. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, in the case of an individual relieved 
from training and service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States or discharged 
from hospitalization following such train- 
ing and service, shall include the period pro- 
vided by law for the mandatory restoration 
of such individual to a position in or under 
the Federal Government or the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia. 


“SALARIES OF LEGISLATIVE OFFICIALS 


“Src. 219. Section 203 of the Federal Legis- 
lative Salary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 415) is 
amended as follows: 

“(1) in subsection (b), by striking out 
628,500“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$29,500"; 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking out 
827,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$28,- 
750’; 

“(3) in subsection (d), by striking out 
825,500“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$27,- 
500’; and 

“(4) in subsection (e), by striking out 
823,500 and inserting in lieu thereof 825, 
000" 


“EFFECTIVE DATES 


“Sec. 220. (a) Except as otherwise express- 
ly provided, this title shall take effect as 
follows: 


“(1) This section and sections 201, 207, 212, 
218, 221, 224 (a) and (b), and 225 shall 
become effective on the date of enactment of 
this title. 

“(2) Sections 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 208, 
209, 210, 211, 213 (except subsections (d) and 
(e)), 214 (except subsections (j), (K), (1), 
(n), and (o)), and 216 shall become effec- 
tive as of the beginning of the first pay period 
which began on or after October 1, 1967. 

“(3) Sections 213 (d) and (e), 214 (J), 
(K), (1), (n), and (o), 215, 217, 219, and 
224(c) shall become effective at the beginning 
of the first pay period which begins on or 
after the date of enactment of this title. 

“(4) Sections 222 and 223 shall become 
effective thirty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this title. 

“(b) For the purposes of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to group life insurance 
for Federal employees— 

“(1) all changes in rates of pay which re- 
sult from the enactment of this title (except 
Postal Field Service Schedule II, Rural Car- 
rier Schedule II, and sections 207, 212, 213 
(d) and (e), 215, 219, and 225) shall be held 
and considered to become effective as of the 
date of such enactment; and 

“(2) all changes in rates of pay which re- 
sult from the enactment of section 212 of 
this title and which take effect retroactively 
from the date on which the adjustments 
thereof are actually ordered under such sec- 
tion, shall be held and considered to become 
effective on the date on which such adjust- 
ments are actually ordered. 


“EMPLOYMENT OF RELATIVES BY PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS 

“Sec. 221. (a) Chapter 31 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
3110. Employment of relatives; restric- 

tions 

„a) For the purpose of this section— 

“*(1) “agency” means 

“*(A) an Executive agency; 

“*(B) an office, agency, or other establish- 
ment in the legislative branch; 

“*(C) an office, agency, or other establish- 
ment in the judicial branch; and 
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““(D) the government of the District of 
Columbia; 

“*(2) “public official” means an officer (in- 
cluding the President and a Member of Con- 
gress), a member of the uniformed service, 
an employee and any other individual, in 
whom is vested the authority by law, rule, 
or regulation, or to whom the authority has 
been delegated, to appoint, employ, promote, 
or advance individuals, or to recommend in- 
dividuals for appointment, employment, pro- 
motion, advancement, in connection with 
employment in an agency; and 

“(3) “relative” means, with respect to a 
public official, an individual who is related 
to the public official as father, mother, son, 
daughter, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, first 
cousin, nephew, niece, husband, wife, father- 
in-law, mother-in-law, son-in-law, daughter- 
in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, step- 
father, stepmother, stepson, stepdaughter, 
stepbrother, stepsister, half brother, or half 
sister 


“*(b) A public official may not appoint, 
employ, promote, advance, or advocate for 
appointment, employment, promotion, or 
advancement, in or to a civilian position in 
the agency in which he is serving or over 
which he exercises jurisdiction or control any 
individual who is a relative of the public 
official. An individual may not be appointed, 
employed, promoted, or advanced in or to a 
civilian position in an agency if such ap- 
pointment, employment, promotion, or ad- 
vancement has been advocated by a public 
Official, serving in or exercising jurisdiction 
or control over the agency, who is a relative 
of the individual. 

„(e) An individual appointed, employed, 
promoted, or advanced in violation of this 
section is not entitled to pay, and money 
may not be paid from the as pay 
to an individual so appointed, employed, pro- 
moted, or advanced. 

„d) The Civil Service Commission may 
prescribe regulations authorizing the tempo- 
rary employment, in the event of emergen- 
cies resulting from natural disasters or simi- 
lar unforeseen events or circumstances, of 
individuals whose employment would other- 
wise be prohibited by this section. 

e) This section shall not be construed 
to prohibit the appointment of an individual 
who is a preference eligible in any case in 
which the passing over of that individual on 
a certificate of eligibles furnished under sec- 
tion 3317(a) of this title will result in the 
selection for appointment of an individual 
who is not a preference eligible.” 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 31 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
the following new item at the end thereof: 


“3110. Employment of relatives; restric- 
ons.” 


“(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion do not apply to an appointment, em- 
ployment, advancement, or promotion made 
or advocated by a public official of any in- 
dividual who is a relative of the public offi- 
cial if, prior to the effective date of this sec- 
tion, the individual was appointed by the 
public official, or received an appointment 
advocated by the public official, and is serv- 
ing under the appointment on such effective 
date. 

“TRAVEL STATUS 
“Sec. 222. (a) Section 5542(b) (2) (B) 3 
title 5, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

„B) the travel (i) involves the perform- 
ance of work while traveling, (li) is incident 
to travel that involves the performance of 
work while traveling, (ili) is carried out un- 
der arduous conditions, or (iv) results from 
an event which could not be scheduled or 
controlled administratively.’. 

“(b) Section 3571 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new subsection as follows: 

e) Time spent in a travel status away 
from the official duty station of an employee 
is not hours of work unless the travel (i) 
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involves the performance of work while 
traveling, (ii) is incident to travel that in- 
volves the performance of work while travel- 
ing, (ili) is carried out under arduous con- 
ditions, or (iv) results from an event which 
could not be scheduled or controlled admin- 
istratively.’. 

e) Subchapter II of chapter 57 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“*§ 5733. Expeditious travel 

The travel of an employee shall be by 
the most expeditious means of transportation 
practicable and shall be commensurate with 
the nature and purpose of the duties of the 
employee requiring such travel.“; and 

“(2) by inserting after item 5732 in the 
analysis of usch subchapter the following 
new item: 

“ ‘5733. Expeditious travel.“. 

„(d) Section 5544 (a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Time spent in a travel status away 
from the official duty station of an employee 
subject to this subsection is not hours of 
work unless the travel (i) involves the per- 
formance of work while traveling, (ii) is in- 
cident to travel that involves the perform- 
ance of work while traveling (iii) ic carried 
out under arduous conditions, or (iv) results 
from an event which could not be scheduled 
or controlled administratively.’. 


“APPEALS FROM POSITION CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 223, (a) Subchapter IV of chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“$ 5345. Position classification appeals, 

On application, made in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Civil Service 
Commission, by an employee subject to sec- 
tion 5341(a) of this title for the review of 
the action of an employing agency in classify- 
ing his position for pay purposes, the Com- 
mission shall— 

“*(1) ascertain currently the facts as to the 
duties, responsibilities, and qualification re- 
quirements of the position; 

2) decide whether the position has been 
properly classified; and 

8) approve, disapprove, or modify, in ac- 
cordance with its decision, the action of the 
employing agency in classifying the position. 
The Commission shall certify to the agency 
concerned its action under paragraph (3) of 
this section. The agency shall act in accord- 
ance with the certificate, and the certificate 
is binding on all administrative, certifying, 
payroll, disbursing, and accounting officials.’ 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 53 is amended 
by inserting the following new item after 
item 5344: 

“ 6345. Position classification appeals.’. 
“MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 224. (a) Section 4101 (2) (B) of title 
5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘Coast and Geodetic Survey’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘Environmental 
Science Services Administration’. 

“(b) Section 8339 (e) (2) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) the greater of— 

„A) the final basic pay of the Member; 
or 

„B) the final basic pay of the appointive 
position of a former Member who elects to 
have his annuity uted or recomputed 
under section 8344 (b) (1) of this title. 

„(e) Section 1(b) of the Act of August 25, 
1958 (72 Stat. 838; 3 U.S.C. 102, note), as 
amended, is amended by striking out 
865,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
880,000“, and by striking out the fourth sen- 
tence therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: That annual rate of compen- 
sation payable to any such person shall not 
exceed the highest annual rate of basic pay 
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now or hereafter provided by law for posi- 

tions at level II of the Executive Schedule 

under section 5313 of title 5, United States 

Code.“ 

“COMMISSION ON EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND 
JUDICIAL SALARIES 


“Sec. 225. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMIS- 
stion.—There is hereby established a com- 
mission to be known as the Commission on 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Salaries 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Commis- 
sion’). 

“(b) MEMBERSHIP.— 

“(1) The Commission shall be composed of 
nine members who shall be appointed from 
private life, as follows: 

“(A) three appointed by the President of 
the United States, one of whom shall be 
designated as Chairman by the President; 

“(B) two appointed by the President of 
the Senate; 

“(C) two appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; and 

“(D) two appointed by the Chief Justice 
of the United States. 

“(2) The terms of office of persons first 
appointed as members of the Commission 
shall be for the period of the 1969 fiscal year 
of the Federal Government, except that, if 
any appointment to membership on the 
Commission is made after the beginning and 
before the close of such fiscal year, the term 
of office based on such appointment shall be 
for the remainder of such fiscal year. 

“(3) After the close of the 1969 fiscal year 
of the Federal Government, persons shall be 
appointed as members of the Commission 
with respect to every fourth fiscal year fol- 
lowing the 1969 fiscal year. The terms of office 
of persons so appointed shall be for the 
period of the fiscal year with respect to which 
the appointment is made, except that, if any 
appointment is made after the beginning and 
before the close of any such fiscal year, the 
term of office based on such appointment 
shall be for the remainder of such fiscal year. 

“(4) A vacancy in the membership of the 
Commission shall be filled in the manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

“(5) Each member of the Commission 
shall be paid at the rate of $100 for each day 
such member is engaged upon the work of 
the Commission and shall be allowed travel 
expenses, including a per diem allowance, 
in accordance with section 5703(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, when engaged in the 
performance of services for the Commission. 

“(c) PERSONNEL OF COMMISSION.— 

“(1) Without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title, relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay rates, 
and on a temporary basis for periods cover- 
ing all or part of any fiscal year referred to 
in subsection (b)(2) and (3) of this sec- 
tion— 

“(A) the Commission is authorized to ap- 
point an Executive Director and fix his basic 
pay at the rate provided for level V of the 
Executive Schedule by section 5316 of title 
5, United States Code; and 

(B) with the approval of the Commission, 
the Executive Director is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the basic pay (at respective 
rates not in excess of the maximum rate of 
the General Schedule in section 5332 of title 
5, United States Code) of such additional per- 
sonnel as may be necessary to carry out the 
function of the Commission. 

“(2) Upon the request of the Commission, 
the head of any department, agency, or estab- 
lishment of any branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to detail, on a reim- 
bursable basis, for periods covering all or part 
of any fiscal year referred to in subsection 
(b) (2) and (3) of this section, any of the 
personnel of such department, agency, or 
establishment to assist the Commission in 
carrying out its function. 
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„d) Use or UNITED STATES MAILS BY COM- 
MIssSION.—The Commission may use the 
United States mails in the same manner and 
upon the same conditions as other depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States. 

“(e) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES.— 
The Administrator of General Services shall 
provide administrative support services for 
the Commission on a reimbursable basis. 

“(f) Foncrion.—The Commission shall 
conduct, in each of the respective fiscal years 
referred to in subsection (b) (2) and (3) of 
this section, a review of the rates of pay of— 

“(A) Senators, Members of the House of 
Representatives, and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico; 

“(B) offices and positions in the legisla- 
tive branch referred to in subsections (a), 
(b), (c), and (d) of section 203 of the Fed- 
eral Legislative Salary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 
415; Public Law 88-426); 

“(C) justices, judges, and other personnel 
in the judicial branch referred to in sections 
402 (d) and 403 of the Federal Judicial Sal- 
ary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 434; Public Law 
88-426); and 

“(D) offices and positions under the 
Executive Schedule in subchapter II of chap- 
ter 53 of title 5, United States Code. 


Such review by the Commission shall be 
made for the purpose of determining and 
providing— 

“(1) the appropriate pay levels and rela- 
tionships between and among the respective 
offices and positions covered by such review, 
and 

“(il) the appropriate pay relationships be- 
tween such offices. and positions and the 
offices and positions subject to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 
53 of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates. 

“(g) REPORT By COMMISSION TO THE PRESI- 
DENT.—The Commission shall submit to the 
President a report of the results of each re- 
view conducted by the Commission of the 
offices and positions within the purview of 
subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), and (D) of 
subsection (f) of this section, together with 
its recommendations, Each such report shall 
be submitted on such date as the President 
may designate but not later than January 1 
next following the close of the fiscal year in 
which the review is conducted by the 
Commission. 

“(h) RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT 
WITH RESPECT ro Pay.—The President shall 
include, in the budget next transmitted by 
him to the Congress after the date of the 
submission of the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission under subsection 
(g) of this section, his recommendations 
with respect to the exact rates of pay which 
he deems advisable, for those offices and 
positions within the purview of subpara- 
graphs (A), (B), (C), and (D) of subsection 
(T) of this section. As used in this subsection, 
the term ‘budget’ means the budget referred 
to in section 201 of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921, as amended (31 U.S.C. 11). 

“(i) EFFECTIVE DATE oF RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE PRESIDENT.— 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection all or part (as the case 
may be) of the recommendations of the 
President transmitted to the Congress in the 
budget under subsection (h) of this section 
shall become effective at the beginning of 
the first pay period which begins after the 
thirtieth day following the transmittal of 
such recommendations in the budget; but 
only to the extent that between the date of 
transmittal of such recommendations in the 
budget and the beginning of such first pay 
period 

“(A) there has not been enacted into law 
a statute which establishes rates of pay 
other than those proposed by all or part of 
such recommendations, 

“(B) neither House of the Congress has 
enacted legislation which specifically dis- 
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approves all or part of such recommenda- 
tions, or 

“(C) both, 

“(2) Any part of the recommendations of 
the President may in accordance with express 
provisions of such recommendations, be made 
operative on a date later than the date on 
which such recommendations otherwise are 
to take effect. 

“(j) EFFECT oF RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
PRESIDENT ON EXISTING LAW AND PRIOR PRESI- 
DENTIAL RECOMMENDATIONS,—The recommen- 
dations of the President transmitted to the 
Congress immediately following a review con- 
ducted by the Commission in one of the fiscal 
years referred to in subsection (b) (2) and 
(3) of this section shall be held and con- 
sidered to modify, supersede, or render inap- 
plicable, as the case may be, to the extent 
inconsistent therewith— 

“(A) all provisions of law enacted prior to 
the effective date or dates of all or part (as 
the case may be) of such recommendations 
(other than any provision of law enacted in 
the period specified in paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (i) of this section with respect to 
such recommendations), and 

“(B) any prior recommendations of the 
President which take effect under this sec- 
tion. 

“(k) PUBLICATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE PRESIDENT.—The recommendations of the 
President which take effect shall be printed 
in the Statutes at Large in the same volume 
as public laws and shall be printed in the 
Federal Register and included in the Code of 
Federal Regulations. 


“TITLE II—PROHIBITION OF PANDERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Src. 301. (a) Chapter 51 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end of such chapter the following new sec- 
tion: 


“*$ 4009. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 
ments in the mails 

„a) Whoever for himself, or by his agents 
or assigns, mails or causes to be mailed any 
pandering advertisement which offers for 
sale matter which the addressee in his sole 
discretion believes to be erotically arousing 
or sexually provocative shall be subject to 
an order of the Postmaster General to refrain 
from further mailings of such materials to 
designated addressees thereof. 

“*(b) Upon receipt of notice from an ad- 
dressee that he has received such mail mat- 
ter, determined by the addressee in his sole 
discretion to be of the character described 
in subsection (a) of this section, the Post- 
master General shall issue an order, if re- 
quested by the addressee, to the sender 
thereof, directing the sender and his agents 
or assigns to refrain from further mailings 
to the named addressees. 

e) The order of the Postmaster General 
shall expressly prohibit the sender and his 
agents or assigns from making any further 
mailings to the designated addressees, effec- 
tive on the thirtieth calendar day after re- 
ceipt of the order. The order of the Post- 
master General shall also direct the sender 
and his agents or assigns to delete immedi- 
ately the names of the designated addressees 
from all mailing lists owned or controlled by 
the sender or his agents or assigns and fur- 
ther, shall prohibit the sender and his agents 
or assigns from the sale, rental, exchange, or 
other transaction involving mailing lists 
bearing the names of the designated ad- 
dressees. 


d) Whenever the Postmaster General 
believes that the sender or anyone acting 
on his behalf has violated or is violating the 
order given under this section, he shall serve 
upon the sender, by registered or certified 
mail, a complaint stating the reasons for his 
belief and request that any response thereto 
be filed in writing with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral within fifteen days after the date of such 
service. If the Postmaster General, after ap- 
propriate hearing if requested by the sender, 
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and without a hearing if such a hearing is 
not requested, thereafter determines that the 
order given has been or is being violated, he 
is authorized to request the Attorney Gen- 
eral to make application, and the Attorney 
General is authorized to make application, 
to a district court of the United States for 
an order directing compliance with such no- 
tice. 

de) Any district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which any 
mail matter shall have been sent or received 
in violation of the order provided for by this 
section shall have jurisdiction, upon appli- 
cation by the Attorney General, to issue an 
order commanding compliance with such 
notice. Failure to observe such order may be 
punished by the court as contempt thereof. 

%) Receipt of mail matter thirty days or 
more after the effective date of the order 
provided for by this section shall create a 
rebuttable presumption that such mail was 
sent after such effective date. 

„g) Upon request of any addressee, the 
order of the Postmaster General shall include 
the names of any of his minor children who 
have not attained their nineteenth birthday, 
and who reside with the addressee. 

“*th) The provisions of subchapter IT of 
chapter 5 (relating to administrative proce- 
dure) and chapter 7 (relating to judicial re- 
view) of part I of title 5, United States Code, 
shall not apply to any provisions of this sec- 
tion. 


) For the purposes of this section 

“*(1) mail matter, directed to a specific 
address covered in the order of the Postmas- 
ter General, without designation of a specific 
addressee thereon, shall be considered as ad- 
dressed to the person named in the Postmas- 
ter General’s order; and 

“*(2) the term “children” includes natu- 
ral children, stepchildren, adopted children, 
and children who are wards of or in custody 
of the addressee or who are living with such 
addressee in a regular parent-child relation- 
ship. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 51 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
aes at the end thereof— 

“14009. Prohibition of 3 advertise- 

ments in the mails 
“Sec. 302. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective on the one hundred and 
twentieth day after the date of enactment; 
of this Act. 


“TITLE IV—FEDERAL EMPLOYEES LIFE 
INSURANCE 

“Sec, 401. Section 8704 (a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„a) An employee eligible for insurance 
is entitled to be insured for an amount of 
group life insurance, plus an equal amount 
of group accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule, which schedule shall be 
automatically extended correspondingly by 
the amounts of increases in the annual rate 
of basic pay for positions at level II of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5313 of 
this title: 


“ "if annual pay is— The amount of 
The amount of group acci- 
life ental death 
But not greater insurance dismem- 
Greater than— than— is— berment 
surance 
is— 

0 $8, 000 $10, 000 $10, 000 

$8, 000 9, 000 11, 000 1,000 
9, 000 10, 000 12, 000 12, 000 
10, 000 11. 000 13, 000 13, 000 
11, 000 12, 000 14, 000 14, 000 
12, 000 13, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
13, 000 14, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
14, 000 15, 000 17, 000 17, 000 
15, 000 16, 000 18,000 18, 000 
1s, 000 17, 000 19, 000 19, 000 
17, 000 18, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
18, 000 19, 000 21, 000 21, 000 
19, 000 20, 000 22, 000 22, 000 
20, 000 21, 000 23, 000 23, 000 
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Af annual pay is— ae 
The amount of guen 
fe life enta death 
But not greater insurance and dismem- 
Greater than— than— is— berment 
insurance 
s— 
1, 000 22, 000 $24, 000 $24, 000 
2 000 23, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
23, 000 24, 000 26, 000 26, 000 
24, 000 25, 000 27, 000 27, 000 
25, 000 26, 000 28, 000 28, 000 
26, 000 27, 000 29,000 29, 000 
27.000 28, 000 30, 000 30, 000 
28, 000 29, 000 31, 000 31, 000 
28, 900) EST 32, 000 32,000". 


“Sec. 402. Section 8707 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$ 8707. Employee deductions; withholding 
“ During each period in which an employee 


der section 8709 of this title, there shall be 
withheld from the pay of the employee his 
share of the cost of the group life insurance 
and accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance. The amount withheld shall be at 
the rate, to the nearest half-cent, 
of 6634 percent of the level cost of each $1,000 
of insurance, as determined by the Commis- 
sion." 

“Sec. 403. Section 8708(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


purchased by the Civil Service Commission 
under section 8709 of this title, a sum equal 
to one-half of the amount which is with- 
held from the pay of the employee under 
section 8707 of this title shall be contributed 


“SEC. 404. Chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by adding the folllowing new section: 
“*$ 8714a. Optional insurance 

„a) Under the conditions, directives, and 
terms specified in sections 8709-8712 of this 
title, the Civil Service Commission, without 
regard to section 5 of title 41, may purchase 
a policy which shall make available to each 
insured employee equal amounts of optional 
life insurance and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance in addition to the 
amounts provided in section 8704(a) of this 
title. 

“*(b) The optional life insurance and acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insurance 
shall be made available to each insured em- 
ployee under such conditions as the Com- 
mission shall prescribe and in amounts ap- 
proved by the Commission but not more 
than the greater of $10,000 or an amount 
which, when added to the amount provided 
in section 8704(a) of this title, makes the 
sum of his insurance equal to his annual 


Pay. 

„e) (1) The optional insurance on an em- 
ployee stops on his separation from service, 
12 months after discontinuance of his pay, 
or on his entry on active duty or active duty 
for training, as provided in sections 8706(a) 
and 8706(d) of this title. 

“*(2) So much of the optional life insur- 
ance in force on an employee on the date 
he retires on an immediate annuity or be- 
comes entitled to receive compensation for 
work injuries which has been in force for not 
less than— 

“*(A) the full period or periods of service 
during which the optional insurance was 
available to him; or 

“*(B) the 12 years of service immediately 
preceding his retirement or beginning date 
of entitlement to compensation for work in- 
juries and during which the optional insur- 
ance was available to him; 
whichever is shorter, may be continued— 

“ (A) after retirement, under the same 
conditions (except with respect to cost but 
including reduction of the amount contin- 
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ued) as provided in section 8706(b) of this 
title; or 

„B) while in receipt of compensation for 
work injuries under the same conditions (ex- 
cept with respect to cost) as provided in 
section 8706(c) of this title. 

%) During each period in which an em- 
ployee has the optional insurance the full 
cost thereof shall be withheld from his pay. 
During each period in which an employee 
continues optional life insurance after re- 
tirement or while in receipt of compensa- 
tion for work injuries, as provided in section 
8706(b) or 8706(c) of this title, the full cost 
thereof shall be withheld from his annuity 
or compensation, except that, at the end of 
the calendar month in which he becomes 65 
years of age, the optional life insurance shall 
be without cost to him. Amounts so withheld 
shall be deposited, used, and invested as pro- 
vided in section 8714 of this title and shall 
be reported and accounted for separately 
from amounts withheld and contributed 
under sections 8707 and 8708 of this title. 

e) The cost of the optional insurance 
shall be determined from time to time by 
the Commission on the basis of such age 
groups as it considers appropriate. 

1) The amount of optional life, or life 
and accidental death, insurance in force on 
an employee at the date of his death shall be 
paid as provided in section 8706 of this 
title.’; and 

“(2) by inserting in the analysis of such 
chapter the following new item after item 
8714: 

“‘8714a. Optional insurance.’. 

“Src. 405. (a) The amendments made by 
sections 401 to 403, inclusive, of this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
pay period which begins on or after the 
sixtieth day following the date of enactment. 
In the case of an employee who dies or re- 
tires during the period beginning on the date 
of enactment of this Act and prior to the 
effective date prescribed by this subsection, 
the amount of insurance shall be determined 
as if the amendments made by section 401 
were in effect for such employee during such 
period. 

“(b)(1) The amendments made by section 
404 of this Act shall take effect on the first 
day of the first pay period which begins on 
or after the one hundred and eightieth day 
following the date of enactment, or on any 
earlier date that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion may prescribe, which is at least sixty 
days after the date of enactment. In the case 
of an employee who dies during the period 
beginning on the date of enactment and end- 
ing on the effective date prescribed by or 
pursuant to this subsection, or during the 
sixty days immediately following such period 
if the Commission determines that he did 
not have a reasonable opportunity to elect 
the optional insurance made available by 
section 404, the insurance of such employee 
shall be determined as if the amendments 
made by section 404 had been in effect on 
the date of such death, and the employee 
had elected to receive the maximum amount 
of optional insurance available to him under 
such amendments. An employee who retires 
during the period beginning on the date of 
enactment and ending on the effective date 
prescribed by or pursuant to this subsection 
shall have an opportunity to elect the op- 
tional insurance made available by section 
404. 

(2) In the case of an employee in the 
service on the effective date prescribed by 
or pursuant to this subsection, (i) the period 
during which such employee may elect to 
receive optional insurance under the amend- 
ment made by section 404 shall not expire 
prior to the sixtieth day after such effective 
date, and (ii) for the purpose of determining 
the amount of insurance to be continued 
after retirement, the period during which 
such optional insurance was available to 
such employee shall not be considered to 
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have commenced prior to the expiration of 
sixty days following such effective date. 

“(c) The amendments made by sections 
401 to 404, inclusive, of this Act shall have 
no effect in the case of an employee who 
died, was finally separated, or retired prior to 
the date of enactment.” 


Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. President, the 
parliamentary situation today is that a 
point of order was raised in the House of 
Representatives yesterday to the confer- 
ence report on this bill. The point was 
sustained, the conference report was, 
therefore, rejected by the House, and the 
House then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the Senate amendment to H.R. 
7977. The House thereafter adopted the 
Senate amendment with a further 
amendment which, as a matter of fact, is 
identical to the bill agreed upon by the 
Senate and House conferees with two 
unimportant technical changes to which 
the Senate conferees do not object. 

I say this so that my colleagues will 
know that we are not considering the 
conference report as such, but we are 
considering the text of the conference 
report in the form of an amendment to 
the Senate amendment to the House bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank the 
splendid members of the conference on 
both sides of the aisle for their faithful, 
complete, and total attendance: The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], the senior Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH]. Their support of the Senate 
bill was amazingly strong and by that 
we won a major victory in the compro- 
mises that finally made this bill possible. 

I strongly support the agreement 
which your conferees reached with Mem- 
bers of the House last week. There were 
vast differences in a bill involving 
changes of rates of much of the mail 
and hundreds of mail users who had 
special interests they were seeking to pro- 
tect. It is the best postal rate and Fed- 
eral pay bill I have seen in 29 years as 
a Member of Congress. It produces almost 
twice as much revenue as the postal rate 
increase in 1962. The increase in first- 
class and air mail will raise $567 million. 
The increase in second-class mail will 
raise $26 million. The rate increase in 
third-class mail will produce about $250 
million—a quarter of a billion dollars 
additional revenue from all third-class 
mail which will increase cost coverage 
for this class of mail to 75 percent. 

This difference is made up in part by 
raising the rate to 3.6 cents on January 
7, 1968, and to 4 cents on July 1, 1969. 
This will give the users of third-class 
mail the opportunity to adjust to two 
of the most spectacular and important 
rate increases for this heretofore heavily 
subsidized class of mail. 

This 75-percent cost coverage must be 
considered in the light of the ZIP code 
and presort requirements imposed on 
third class that has resulted in the elim- 
ination of one dozen operations in the 
post office so that the mail gets down to 
the carrier and does not have to be 
worked on by hundreds of thousands of 
clerks. 

Mr. President, I think we can say that 
we won a major victory over the so- 
called junk mail, one group of which I 
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think has set a new low in lobbying tac- 
tics during the consideration of the bill 
and even up until final action on the 
conference report. 

And finally, the increase on fourth- 
class book rates will produce $12 million. 
The total additional revenue will be 
about $900 million, which is $75 million 
more than the Postmaster General re- 
quested in his message to Congress early 
this year. It provides a reasonable and 
responsible means of achieving pay com- 
parability for our 3 million Federal 
employees. 

We promised comparability in 1962. 
This is the first long-range step toward 
achieving comparability in 1969. 

It provides an effective means for 
stopping obscene mail. The provision 
came from the House. It is based on the 
right of privacy under the the fourth 
amendment. It would give anyone the 
right to object if he considers the mail 
to be pornographic and the right to ask 
that no more mail from that mailing list 
to be sent to his door. 

In addition, the bill includes one of 
the greatest provisions that has gone un- 
recognized, which is an extension of 
long overdue improvement in the life 
insurance program to give postal em- 
ployees or civil service employees ade- 
quate coverage for his dependents if he 
is killed in the early stages of his service. 

I think that as time passes this will 
prove to be the greatest forward step 
accomplished for the security of these 
men and in the long run will mean more 
than the 4.5 percent for civil service 
workers and 6 percent for postal 
workers. 

The significant difference between the 
conference agreement and the Senate 
bill which we passed on November 29 is 
that the Senate receded on the pound 
rate for controlled circulation from our 
figure of 16 cents to the House figure of 
15 cents. This resulted in a loss of $1.5 
million. The House figure was supported 
by the Post Office Department. 

Second, the increase on third-class 
mail in the Senate bill was 3.6 cents 
effective January 7, 1968, and 4.0 cents 
effective January 1, 1969. I am sure I need 
not tell my colleagues how deeply con- 
troversial this issue has been. It was the 
most critical issue in conference. After 4 
days’ lengthy and heated discussion, the 
members of the conference agreed upon 
a rate increase of 3.6 cents effective Jan- 
uary 7, 1968, and 4.0 cents effective July 
1, 1969. In addition, the conference ap- 
proved a provision setting 3.8 cents as 
the bulk rate for the first 250,000 pieces of 
third-class mail. This will continue as 
the rate. I proposed this in an effort to 
reach agreement when it seemed we 
would break up in disagreement and have 
no bill. It will be of great benefit to the 
very small third-class mail user, the true 
small businessman in the little towns all 
over America who uses third-class as an 
advertising medium. It will also benefit 
the large mail user, but in no case will it 
mean more than a savings of $500 a year 
to any mailer, no matter how large he 
might be. To the small businessman $500 
is a very beneficial relief clause. To the 
13 bulk mail permit holders who this 
year have mailed 7 billion pieces of direct 
mail, it is meaningless. 
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Since this bill was introduced, I have 
heard many, many people plead for the 
small grocer, the small retailer, and the 
country store owner who rely upon direct 
mail advertising. This provision per- 
mitting the first 250,000 pieces of third- 
class mail per year to go at 3.8 cents is 
aimed directly at that small business- 
man. The rest of the mail users, the great 
American industries, which mail out mil- 
lions upon millions of advertising and 
other third-class letters every year will 
pay 4 cents. 

The Senate also receded on the Ad- 
visory Commission on Federal Executive 
Salaries. 

I know that this is a matter of great 
importance to Members of the Senate. I 
think that I can speak on this subject 
with full understanding of the position 
of most Members of this body. I have 
opposed every proposal in the past which 
would delegate to anyone the authority 
to establish salaries for Federal execu- 
tives, judges, and Members of Congress. 
My colleagues on the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service removed this 
provision from the bill because we were 
unanimously opposed to it. The language 
of our committee report on H.R. 7977 is 
quite expressive of our opposition. But 
in conference we reluctantly, and only 
after long and thoughtful consideration, 
agreed to approve this proposal in order 
to get a bill, because of the impasse 
which existed because the House insisted 
on a lower rate. We insisted on the higher 
rate and on that portion of the bill per- 
taining to the special Presidential Com- 
mission, which we did not wish and 
would not take. 

The House conferees were deeply com- 
mitted to its enactment. The leaders of 
the House who favored this provision had 
won on a rollcall vote on an issue which 
for Members of the House is very, very 
difficult—that of raising their own pay 
when they have to run for office every 2 
years. The administration very strongly 
supported this provision. John Macy, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, talked to me and to other Senators 
at great length urging its favorable con- 
sideration. 

This is keeping in mind the fine 
amendment offered on the floor to the 
Reorganization Act, which we brought 
before the Senate, which was passed with 
only seven votes against it. I refer to the 
amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]. The amendment pro- 
vided that on any matter affecting an 
increase in the emoluments and pay of 
Members of the Senate and House, we 
would be forced to have a rollcall vote so 
that they could not obscure under vari- 
ous parlimentary hanky-panky the fact 
that we voted on something that bene- 
fited us. 

Keeping in mind this amendment, we 
insisted on an amendment to the Presi- 
dential Commission, under which we 
would have a right to vote on, separately, 
the differences between legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial, so that we would 
not have to take the whole package. One 
Member can move to veto the recom- 
mendation, and we can have a full and 
complete discussion on that in the light 
of day, before the press and before the 
world, so that they will know what we 
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are doing, and then have a rollcall vote 
on final passage. 

So, there was this amendment that 
made it more palatable to the Senate 
conferees, and I hope to Members of the 
Senate. We had to meet one of the prime 
objections, that people would not know 
how we voted on each measure that 
would increase the pay of Members of the 
House and Senate, by providing a means 
for voting separately on the executive de- 
partment, sub-Cabinet, and Cabinet of- 
ficers, and a large part of the judiciary. 
We can have a separate vote and then 
could accept two of them and refuse one. 
This was corrected in that. Another way, 
we provided that we would in no case, as 
the House bill provided, permit the Com- 
mission to consider telephone calls, tele- 
graph allowances, postage or air mail 
allowances, and other allowances of 
Members of Congress for the operations 
of their office. This was stricken out, and 
the Commission can deal only with sal- 
aries of Members of the House and 
Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY, I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Virginia, deeply ap- 
preciating his amendment. I feel that 
we are retaining a very important part 
that we put in the Reorganization Act 
so that there will be no loopholes 
through which Members could escape 
responsibility and accountability for 
their salary status. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma. 
I realize that he worked extremely hard, 
as did other members of the Senate con- 
ferees, to maintain in the final legisla- 
tion the provisions which were adopted 
by the Senate some time ago. 

This is a very complex and compli- 
cated bill and deals with many subject 
matters affecting a great many people. 

The conferees had a very difficult task 
in trying to get the mail rate adjust- 
ments which are so important so that 
the mail rate can be adjusted, particu- 
larly third-class mailing matter. 

The conferees, I feel, did a magnifi- 
cent job in trying to work that out. 

I personally would have preferred that 
the entire section dealing with the Presi- 
dential Commission be eliminated. I 
think that is probably the view also of 
the Senate conferees because the Sen- 
ate committee of which the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma is chairman, 
eliminated the House proposal for a Pres- 
idential Commission to recommed sal- 
aries for Members of Congress, members 
of the Judiciary and members of the 
Cabinet. That is, as I see it, a responsi- 
bility of Congress and should not be dele- 
gated to any commission. 

Now may I ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa a few questions in regard to this 
subject? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I shall be very happy 
to try to answer them. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. On page 32 of 
the conference report it states that the 
President shall include in the budget 
next transmitted by him to the Congress 
his recommendations with respect to 
rates of pay for the Judiciary, Members 
of Congress, and Cabinet officials. His 
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recommendation could be the recom- 
mendation of the Commission, or it could 
be another recommendation, as I read 
the report; is that not correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct; but 
there would be little likelihood of a Presi- 
dent doing that because of the veto rights 
by a mere majority vote of Members of 
the Senate and Members of the House. 
So a majority vote in either House would 
veto it, as in the original reorganization 
program. 

Thus, a wise President—and all our 
Presidents have been wise, in varying and 
different degrees, of course, and I respect 
the wisdom of our present President very 
much in that regard—would certainly not 
appoint a commission and then, after 
their long study of the equities and the 
comparability for a legislative, judicial, 
and executive pay bill, deviate from that. 
But if one President should, Congress still 
holds the power, by majority vote, to nul- 
lify any such recommendation. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. As I read the 
next section of the report, the President’s 
recommendations, whatever they are, be- 
come effective within 30 days unless Con- 
gress acts to the contrary. Is that correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. So if the parlia- 
mentary situation were such that either 
the House or the Senate could not bring 
the matter to a vote, the new salaries 
would then become effective without a 
vote. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that we followed the pat- 
tern of the Reorganization Act. This has 
worked perfectly. We were trying, as 
nearly as possible, to stay in line with the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am merely 
trying to get an understanding, however, 
as to how this arrangement would work. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would be a com- 
mission of distinguished and outstand- 
ing persons of the business, the indus- 
trial, and the academic worlds. They 
would study the proposal carefully and 
consider it objectively, because they 
would not be concerned with anything 
that might be self-rewarding. They would 
then report their findings to the Presi- 
dent, who would submit his proposals to 
Congress. 

I read from page 32 of the conference 
report I read from section 225 (h) and 
(i): 

(h) RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT 
WirH RESPECT ro Pay.—The President shall 
include, in the budget next transmitted by 
him to the Congress after the date of the 
submission of the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission under subsection 
(g) of this section, his recommendations 
with respect to the exact rates of pay which 
he deems advisable, for those offices and po- 
sitions within the purview of subparagraphs 
(A), (B), (C), and (D) of subsection (f) of 
this section. As used in this subsection, the 
term “budget” means the budget referred to 
in section 201 of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, as amended (31 U.S.C. 11). 

(i) EFFECTIVE DATE OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE PRESIDENT.— 

(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, all or part (as the case may 
be) of the recommendations of the President 
transmitted to the Congress in the budget 
under subsection (h) of this section shall 
become effective at the beginning of the first 
pay period which begins after the thirtieth 
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day following the transmittal of such rec- 
ommendations in the budget; but only to the 
extent that between the date of transmittal 
of such recommendations in the budget and 
the beginning of such first pay period 

(A) there has not been enacted into law a 
statute which establishes rates of pay other 
than those proposed by all or part of such 
recommendations, 

(B) neither House of the Congress has en- 
acted legislation which specifically disap- 
proves all or part of such recommendations, 
or 

(C) both. 

(2) Any part of the recommendations of 
the President may in accordance with express 
provisions of such recommendations, be made 
operative on a date later than the date on 
which such recommendations otherwise are 
to take effect. 


I think that language nails down the 
intent. The language was supplied by 
Senate counsel, some of the finest legal 
draftsmen that I think we have. I be- 
lieve it effectively sets forth the responsi- 
bility and the requirement that Members 
of both Houses shall go on record, be- 
cause we can be certain that some Mem- 
bers of either body will challenge and 
move to veto the recommendation if he 
disapproves, and a yea-and-nay vote can 
be had in the customary constitutional 
manner. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. But if it is not 
possible, because of pending legislation or 
because of a parliamentary situation, to 
call up the matter within 30 days, the 
increases will become effective regard- 
less, as I understand. 

Mr. MONRONEY. All that would be 
needed then would be a simple resolution, 
if it were a pay raise bill that Congress 
had passed, to extend the time for a 
longer period. It is hard for me to con- 
ceive that anyone, even one most dedi- 
cated to the gentle art of filibustering in 
the Senate, would filibuster for 30 days 
to prevent the consideration of a pay in- 
crease, of which he would be a benefici- 
ary, which another high-level body had 
recommended. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Oklahoma is looking at it from the 
opposite point of view from that of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am a practical 
man, and I believe that in matters of the 
greatest interest to Members of the Sen- 
ate we would find a way, even if we had 
to have night sessions, to bring up for 
consideration even a pay increase that 
amounted to only 1 percent. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Virginia is not looking for a pay 
increase for Members of Congress. 

The Senator from Virginia is only try- 
ing to understand if, and under what 
conditions, the Senate would have an 
opportunity to vote before a pay in- 
crease were put into effect. As I under- 
stand it, this would have to be done 
within 30 days; otherwise the pay in- 
crease would go into effect without Mem- 
bers of Congress having an opportunity 
to vote on it on a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is inconceivable 
to me that we would have such a situa- 
tion, I was in the House when we voted 
on retirement benefits for Members of 
Congress. I remember the “bundles for 
Congress” that came in. This was during 
the “bundles for Britain” days. 
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I think, of all the people sensitive to 
anything affecting emoluments and 
privileges of Members of Congress, the 
public is the greatest judge of all, and I 
know the Senate would not take the ex- 
treme method of filibustering this 
through. We would have a march on 
Washington, not by the peaceniks and 
beatniks and hippies; it would be by the 
respectable people who form the great 
body politic of our country. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Oklahoma and the Senator from 
Virginia have basically the same view of 
this matter. 

I am not being critical of the Senator 
from Oklahoma or of any member of the 
committee. I prefaced my remarks by 
saying I know all the members of the 
conference under the leadership of the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
did what they could to protect the Sen- 
ate’s position and to have this particular 
commission knocked out, because it was 
not part of the proposal that the Senate 
approved. 

Mr. MONRONEY. May I say that from 
the first day until the last day, and al- 
most every hour on the hour, the con- 
ferees on the House side tried to keep the 
junk mail rate at the lower rate. The 
House provided 3.6 cents. They also in- 
sisted on the House passed version of the 
Presidential Commission. We were just 
as adamant. In fact, as those matters 
were taken up and as we saw the quar- 
reling and the snarls, I was reminded of 
the old law of physics that the Senator 
and I learned in our universities—that 
when an irresistible force meets an im- 
movable object, something has to give. 
Up to the last 5 minutes I can say ad- 
visedly that the House position was 
unanimous for the junk mail rate they 
had put in and the Senate position was 
unanimous in having this commission 
taken out. We got to such a trading point 
on the junk mail that to get a bill or not 
rested on whether we had to lower junk 
mail rates slightly on the first 250,000 
pieces mailed. The House conferees gave 
in on that and they gave in on the strik- 
ing out the objectionable language that 
we thought was not proper and that 
would force us to vote for the whole pack- 
age. We would be forced to vote for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial and 
then be in a position of being told by the 
executive department that they are los- 
ing their best men. We had to pass it as 
regards judges, because, we are told, no 
man would accept a judicial position 
when he is making twice as much in the 
private practice of law. 

So we could have been in the position, 
if it had not been separated, of saying 
that this was forced on us because we 
had to take the whole package. That did 
not happen. The Senate had adopted the 
amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, which went into the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, although it has not passed the 
House yet. This is why we insisted that 
it be separated and voted on individually. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. I think he did the right thing. 
The compromise he had to make, was one 
that was forced on us. I think he greatly 
improved the aspects of the Presidential 
Commission by severing the various offi- 
cials involved. 
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I intend to support the conference re- 
port. I think the conferees worked long 
and hard and have done the very best 
they could under the conditions existing. 

I am jealous of the prerogatives of the 
Congress. I would hate to see any Presi- 
dent, no matter who he is, have the pre- 
rogative of setting the salaries of Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I think that would tend to give him 
additional power over individual Mem- 
bers of Congress, which I do not like. I 
also like the idea of Members of Congress 
going on record, which, as the Senator 
has pointed out, can, under certain con- 
ditions, be done with this legislation. I 
intend to support the conference report. 

I thank the Senator from Oklahoma 
for his hard work. I shall support the 
conference report—although I am strictly 
opposed to one section of this complex 
legislation; namely, the Presidential 
Commission idea. 

Mr. MONRONEY.I am deeply indebted 
to the Senator from Virginia for helping 
to clarify, by his cogent and well-thought 
out inquiry, why this was done. The con- 
ference committee was within 5 minutes 
of a breakup, of picking up our papers 
and walking out, and there would have 
been no pay increase for the 3 million 
Federal workers, including members of 
our own staffs, and for the widows and 
orphans of those who die between Christ- 
mas and 2 months later, when we might 
resume the conference. It was the only 
way, as I said before; it was the only way 
to give when an irresistible force was 
colliding with an immovable object. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in all candor, I must say that with- 
out its approval I do not believe the 
conferees would have been able to reach 
agreement. I believe the Senate has done 
very well in this conference. On almost 
all important issues, after lengthy dis- 
cussion with the House, our position has 
prevailed. But to get a bill this year, I 
felt under the strongest compulsion to 
accept the Advisory Commission plan. 

We have not delegated congressional 
authority, but we have authorized a pro- 
gram which may work. The recommen- 
dations of the President on executive 
and congressional salaries will be subject 
to review by both Houses, and if we are 
not in agreement, a simple resolution of 
disapproval of all or even a part of the 
President’s recommendations can be 
adopted. In addition, the conferees 
struck out a provision that was com- 
pletely unacceptable to the Senate, and 
that is that the President's recommenda- 
tions shall not have any effect upon al- 
lowances or any other aspect of a Mem- 
ber’s office, staff, or other personal 
allowances. 

So, I urge that the Senate accept this 
amendment and give the Commission a 
chance. I have been wrong, we all have 
been wrong, from time to time and it 
may be that the Commission plan will 
work. If it does not, I know as surely as 
I know anything, that Congress will 
remedy the situation. 

The Senate conferees receded on the 
amendment by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware regarding sta- 
tionery allowances. I regretted very much 
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that we had to do this. I personally favor 
the proposal. It does not really affect me 
because I have always refunded any 
unused portion, and with the number of 
inquiries received and the volume of mail 
increasing, I have found that the refunds 
become less and less, almost to the point 
of insignificance. I have voted for it on 
occasions in the past. But it was not ac- 
ceptable to the House under any circum- 
stances and the members of the confer- 
ence on the part of the House would not 
consider it as a negotiable item. It had to 
come out or we would still be sitting 
there. And the hour has grown late. As 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I pledge the Senator my best ef- 
forts to resolve this proposal next year. 

I ask that the Senate agree to the 
House amendment to the Senate amend- 
ment on H.R. 7977 without further 
amendment; that we pass the bill and 
send it to the President; that we insure 
additional revenue for our postal service, 
better postal service for all Americans, 
and a pay increase for all our fine Federal 
employees in the postal service and all 
other agencies, and I hope it will be 
hanging in their stockings on Christmas 
morning. 

Mr. President, I know a rollcall is re- 
quested, but I believe the distinguished 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] had something he wanted to say. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the pending bill will increase the 
cost of government by over $2 billion an- 
nually at a time when our budget is al- 
ready out of balance by around $18 
billion. 

Furthermore, I object to the con- 
ferees’ action in eliminating the Senate 
amendment which would have required 
any unused portion of our stationery al- 
lowance, any part which was not needed 
to defray the legitimate costs of operat- 
ing our senatorial offices, to revert to the 
Federal Treasury. 

There can be no justification for allow- 
ing Members of Congress to retain any 
part of this official stationery allowance 
for their own personal use. 

It is ironic to note that while the con- 
ferees rejected the stationery amendment 
they retained the amendment which gave 
a $100,000 retirement windfall to just 
one man—a former Texas Congressman. 

There is one further provision in this 
conference report to which I strongly ob- 
ject and that is the section which confers 
upon the President the power to raise 
judiciary and congressional] salaries. This 
would be accomplished by the President’s 
submitting his proposed salary scale to 
the Congress with such recommendations 
automatically becoming law within 30 
days unless rejected by Congress. 

This is an unwarranted delegation of 
our responsibility and would give the 
President a dangerous weapon to exercise 
control over Congress and the judiciary. 
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report. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the question of agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, it is a 
great and distinct pleasure for me to 
yield to one of the finest men with whom 
I have ever had the privilege of serving 
as a Representative and a Senator. His 
leadership, ability, integrity, character, 
and industry are beyond question. He has 
faithfully served in times past as chair- 
man of this great Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. He sat through 
all the hearings and participated in every 
decision. When he lost, he lost with good 
grace; when he won, he was a quiet and 
considerate winner. We held differing 
views, but he supported us in conference, 
and he contributed greatly to bringing 
out of this difficult situation and achiev- 
ing the passage of this bill, in time for 
the Christmas holidays. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much the statement made by 
the distinguished chairman of our Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee in regard to this conference report. 
It represents a compromise, as most of 
these conference reports do, and I shall 
discuss only briefly the contents of the 
report. The Senate has some very definite 
views, and the House conferees also had 
some very definite views; and after 4 days 
of meetings and five sessions of the con- 
ference, we were finally able to resolve 
some of those differences and reach the 
agreement which is now before the Sen- 
ate with the unanimous approval of the 
conferees. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
state that I held views on some of these 
matters from which I had to recede. I 
was not happy about this Presidential 
Commission to recommend executive, ju- 
dicial, and legislative salaries. I have 
grave question as to giving this authority 
to the President, which will come to him 
in the form of a recommendation from 
a Commission. The conferees had reached 
a place where we could not reach an 
agreement on postal pay and postal rates 
without accepting that provision. The 
House conferees were adamant in their 
views on the Commission proposal and 
arrived at a point where we had to ac- 
cept their position or there would be no 
Federal pay or postal rate increase. Time 
only will tell if our acceptance of this 
proposal was in the best interests of 
those in the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Government. 

Second, I was not happy about some 
of the rates we established in the postal 
rate section of the bill, but here again, 
my views did not prevail and I accepted 
the views of the conferees, and approved 
the report. It is my view that the Post 
Office is a public service Department of 
Federal Government and the raising of 
revenue should not be its prime objective. 

Third, I was greatly pleased with the 
postal pay sections of the bill. In 1962, I 
helped write the legislation that pro- 
vides for comparability of the pay to the 
postal and classified workers of the 
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Federal Government; and I am proud to 
state that in this particular case, we are 
making progress toward comparability. 
When this 3-year phase is carried out, we 
will be well on the way; and I sincerely 
hope that that will result from the action 
taken by this Congress. I am happy to 
have participated in that action. I am 
also pleased with the life insurance sec- 
tion. I believe it represents a great im- 
provement. I not only associated myself 
with that provision, but did everything I 
could to secure its approval. I believe 
these items are greatly in the interests 
of our Federal employees. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
conference is entitled to much credit. The 
Senator from Oklahoma rendered out- 
standing service in the hearings, in exec- 
utive sessions, and in the conference; 
and I am proud to have been associated 
with him and under his leadership in 
this matter. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

I yield to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 
In all of the hearings and throughout 
the long conferences, no man could have 
fought more diligently nor more actively 
for the adjustment of pay scales toward 
comparability for the 3 million Federal 
employees covered by this bill. No mem- 
ber of the conference supported more 
strongly the increase in rates for third- 
class mail to change it from a subsidized 
service to coming closer to paying for its 
own weight. No member of the confer- 
ence was more perceptive in trying to 
put the greater weight on the bigger 
horse, considering the services the Post 
Office is required to render. 

It is a great thrill to have men like 
Senator RANDOLPH on one’s committee, 
firm as the Rock of Gibralter, when one 
is fighting for days, trying to resolve wide 
differences between the two bodies. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, President, I am 
very grateful for the gracious words of 
our knowledgeable and distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. I express my 
personal and official appreciation to him 
and to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]. The Senator from Okla- 
homa, the Senator from Texas, and I 
formed the majority membership of the 
Senate conferees on the conference com- 
mittee. Additionally, the splendid con- 
tributions which were made by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
who represented the minority in the 
conference, deserves recognition. The op- 
portunity for understanding, within the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
was not only present during the hearings 
and the markups within the committee 
itself, but also in resolving the intricate 
and controversial problems in confer- 
ence. The members of the conference I 
have just mentioned—Senator Yarsor- 
oucH, Senator CARLSON, the former chair- 
man, and Senator Fone, working with 
Senator Monroney, our chairman—con- 
sistently reflected the viewpoint of the 
Senate on this legislation. 

I wish to indicate my special interest, 
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this afternoon, in two matters that were 
of concern to me. The first has to do with 
the fair rate on third-class bulk mail. 

It is my belief that a sufficient amount 
of time has been provided in the confer- 
ence agreement so that those persons who 
use this class of mail in advertising their 
merchandise and in other ways will have 
the opportunity to revise and modify 
their procedures. 

I feel that in sustaining the 4-cent rate, 
we did not fix an arbitrary figure, but 
that the Senate, by a majority of 37 
votes, established a reasonable and fair 
rate. The amount of money which will 
accrue on the volume of mail now han- 
dled in this category will ultimately be 
more than $28,700 annually. Through 
this action on third-class rates, we have 
the prevailing sentiment, I think, of both 
the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives, as reflected in the report pre- 
sented here today. 

In offering the amendment adopted in 
the Senate legislation, I believe I was be- 
ing fair to both those who receive this 
class of mail and to those who send it. 

Mr. President, I had a particular in- 
terest also in the subject of nepotism in 
reference to the employment of persons 
in both the legislative and executive 
branches. There is a difference of opinion 
in this subject area as it concerns the 
right of an individual to have a part in 
the recommendation, and perhaps in the 
direct employment, of his or her relatives. 
This is understandable. There are many 
examples of Members of Congress who 
have had members of their families as- 
sociated with them, and those persons 
have made significant contributions in 
legislative branch positions. For such 
employees in the executive branch of the 
Government, a like case could be made. 
However, if we were to deal with the sub- 
ject of nepotism—and the House decided 
it would deal with the subject prior to 
the legislation being considered in the 
Senate—there was, I think, a very real 
responsibility to plug any loopholes 
which might exist. It was critical that 
the nepotism provisions be applied across 
the board. 

Thus, I offered and advocated the pro- 
posal to extend this provision to include 
the President of the United States. There 
were those who thought that this would 
be an affront to the Presidency and per- 
haps might constitute a form of em- 
barassment to the Chief Executive. 
However, I did not see the matter in that 
light. 

Rather, it was my belief that this 
would be a protection, not only to the 
President now in office, but also to any 
President who might succeed him. The 
name of the President was not the mat- 
ter that I considered. It was the office. 
We could not stop at a certain point in 
formulating a policy on nepotism. We 
had to apply the policy across the board. 

I am delighted to state in the pres- 
ence of the members of the conference 
committee who are now on the floor that 
during our consideration of this provi- 
sion and after Senate action I had no 
contact whatsoever from the White 
House. 

I feel that this is indicative that the 
White House believes, as does now the 
Congress, that a nonnepotism policy 
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should apply equally to any branch of 
Government. 

While formulating this provision on 
nepotism, we sought to protect the so- 
called veterans’ preference which applies 
to positions within the classified civil 
service and positions generally in the 
Federal structure. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, it was my desire to see 
that veterans’ preference continued. I 
think that Congress generally and the 
people of the country believe that the 
veterans’ preference should not be 
vitiated. 

Thus, in connection with the nepotism 
amendment, we have protected the vet- 
erans of the United States of America 
who have defended this country and its 
interests in time of crises. 

Mr. President, I believe that this legis- 
lation on postal rates and Federal salaries 
to strengthen an agency of the Govern- 
ment and to compensate the faithful em- 
ployees of the Federal Establishment, is 
fair and equitable, and should be ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has again 
proved his exceptional leadership. Not 
only will all citizens be benefited but 
we will give Federal workers better com- 
pensation. Needed revenues will be 
realized, more adequate pay will be pro- 
vided, and government itself will be im- 
proved. Senator Monroney’s effective ef- 
forts cannot be stressed too much. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii who 
did so much to help bring about the pay 
increase and the additional application 
of the measure, particularly with respect 
to the many postal and civil service 
workers, and has been very instrumental 
in helping us to work out the bill in the 
committee consideration and has sought 
to help us over the course of many long 
hours to shape up an amendment to im- 
prove the House version and get the bill 
reported and effectuate the compromise 
that is so necessary to get a bill in the 
form in which it will pass. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished senior Senator from Okla- 
homa for his very kind and laudatory 
words. I commend him for a very excel- 
lent conference report on a very com- 
plicated and complex bill. 

The success of the conference was 
due very largely to the fine leadership 
and great ability and long patience of 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma. 

I commend also the very distinguished 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] for his great contribution to the 
conference. 

The postal service and the Federal em- 
ployees have no greater friends than 
these two distinguished leaders, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Okla- 
homa and the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

I would be remiss if I did not say that 
the services of the distinguished senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] and the services of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] were tremendously helpful 
in achieving agreement in the conference 
report. 

These Senators have been stalwart 
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members of the committee. They have 
done yeomen’s duty in the best interests 
of the Senate, the thousands of dedi- 
cated Federal employees, and the postal 
service. 

Mr. President, I wish to urge my Sen- 
ate colleagues to approve the conference 
report on H.R. 7977, the postal rate and 
Federal salary increase bill. 

The bill passed by the Senate 2 weeks 
ago was an excellent one. I supported it 
on the floor and supported it as a Senate 
conferee. However, both the Senate and 
the House conferees had to compromise 
on several issues in order to report out a 
bill before this session of the 90th Con- 
gress adjourned. 

All conferees were convinced that it 
was essential that a postal rate and Fed- 
eral salary increase bill be sent to the 
President this year. This is why we met 
every day last week until we reached an 
agreement on Thursday evening. I be- 
lieve we have written a bill satisfactory 
to both Houses. Yesterday, the House 
passed this measure by an overwhelming 
margin. 


The postal rate increases in this legis- 
lation will bring in approximately $900 
million in postal revenues next year. Our 
Post Office Department needs this addi- 
tional income to help defray the rising 
costs of our postal system. Although I 
personally was not in favor of all of the 
increases contained in the report, it does 
bring needed new revenue into the De- 
partment. 

Another important feature of this 
measure is the Federal employee salary 
increase section. This section is land- 
mark legislation. It will increase Federal 
classified employee salaries by 4.5 per- 
cent and postal employee salaries by 6 
percent, retroactive to October 1, 1967. 
Also included in the bill are two future 
automatic pay increases effective July 1, 
1968 and July 1, 1969. These two addi- 
tional increases will bring Federal classi- 
fied and postal employees up to com- 
parability with their counterparts in pri- 
vate industry. The Congress overwhelm- 
ingly approved the comparability prin- 
ciple in the Federal Salary Reform Act 
of 1962. However, at no time since then 
have Federal salaries been comparable to 
those paid for similar positions in pri- 
vate industry. The three-stage salary 
increase contained in H.R. 7977 will 
make comparability a reality in 1969, 
This will fulfill a promise Congress made 
to the almost 2 million dedicated Fed- 
eral employees 7 years ago. 

Several times during the Senate-House 
conference it appeared that the con- 
ferees were hopelessly deadlockec and a 
final conference agreement could not be 
obtained. A number of compromises were 
Suggested on the issues in disagreement 
and intensely debated on both sides of 
the table. 

The two biggest issues were: First, the 
House provision establishing a quadren- 
nial commission on executive, legislative, 
and judicial salaries. The Senate had no 
similar provision in its version of the bill; 
and second, the Senate provision setting 
a two-stage rate increase for third-class 
bulk per piece mail. The rates in the 
Senate bill were 3.6 cents per piece in 
1968 and 4 cents in 1969. The House 
voted a one-stage 3.8-cent rate effective 
in 1968 for this type of mail. 
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Both sides were adamant on their re- 
spective positions on these two issues. 
On Friday, these two items were the 
only remaining provisions in contention. 
The conferees recessed several times dur- 
ing the day to cool off from the heated 
conference discussions, Finally, late Fri- 
day afternoon the compromise package 
presently before us was worked out and 
agreed to by both sides. 

The Senate bulk third-class per piece 
rates were retained in the bill although 
the 4-cent rate was put back to July 1, 
1969, rather than in January 1969. It was 
also agreed that, beginning in July 1969, 
those advertisers who sent less than 250,- 
000 third-class bulk rate pieces of mail 
annually would only pay 3.8 cents per 
piece. The 4-cent rate would only apply 
to mailings over 250,000 pieces. 

The other part of the compromise was 
that the Senate accept a modified ver- 
sion of the salary commission contained 
in the House bill. The House provisions 
were changed to limit the Commission’s 
area of inquiry and recommendation 
only to basic salary rates and not to al- 
lowances and expenses. 

As worked out, the Commission would 
make recommendations concerning ex- 
ecutive, congressional, and judicial sal- 
aries to the President every 4 years. The 
President in turn would make his rec- 
ommendations on such pay to the Con- 
gress. The Congress could vote to change 
or vote down the recommendations, If 
the Congress decided not to vote the 
recommendations down or to change it 
the recommended salary rates would be- 
come effective 30 days after being sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

These are the most important mat- 
ters compromised on in the Senate- 
House conference. I am convinced the 
conference report is a good compromise. 
It broke a deadlock that threatened the 
entire bill. 

I again wish to commend the able 
leadership of the committee chairman, 
Senator Monroney and the ranking 
minority member of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, Mr. 
CARLSON. Their guidance and leadership 
has resulted in this excellent conference 
report, which contains most of the pro- 
visions approved by the Senate on No- 
vember 29. 

I strongly urge that the Senate ap- 
prove this conference report. It will 
bring much needed additional revenue 
to our Post Office Department and will 
also bring the salaries of our Federal 
classified and postal employees up to 
comparability with their counterparts 
in private industry in 1969. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that the distinguished senior Sena- 
ator from Texas is not in the Chamber. 
His name has been mentioned often, and 
he was very helpful, indeed, in many of 
the compromises that we worked out, 
both in committee and on the floor. His 
dedication to the Federal employees in 
all branches has long been a hallmark of 
his distinguished career in the Senate. 
His effort to raise adequate revenue to 
make possible the operation in the black, 
or nearly the black, for the new year, 
and perhaps later, was most effective. 
His continuous battle for educational 
materials and the right for them to be 
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carried at a special rate also demon- 
strated his long standing interest in ed- 
ucation and the excellence thereof. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one mat- 
ter in this measure which has not re- 
ceived very much attention, but for 
which the able chairman and his col- 
leagues deserve high praise, is title I, 
prohibition of pandering advertisements. 
This deals with the serious national prob- 
lem of obscene literature. I hope that 
this provision will be strongly enforced 
by the Postmaster General. I believe that 
its inclusion in this measure is a great 
step forward. 

I should like the chairman to know 
that those of us who have been working 
hard in this field to do something about 
the problem appreciate what he has 
done. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Iowa. 

The primary enforcement power is 

with the recipient of pornographic ad- 
vertisements and material. All he need 
do is to say that the material is porno- 
graphic, in his judgment, and the Post- 
master General must act to notify the 
mailer to take this man’s name off that 
list and to never send any more mail to 
him. 
It is self-enforcing, I believe, because 
it will avoid the very thorny question of 
the first amendment, the freedom of 
speech amendment, with respect to 
which the Supreme Court has been un- 
able to find a commonly satisfactory defi- 
nition of what is pornography. Works of 
art are in question, as opposed to the low- 
down, lewd, lascivious material, revolt- 
ing by its very nature, which is sent 
every day to people’s homes. 

May I say that the Senator's distin- 
guished colleague, Representative Cun- 
NINGHAM, is the author of this amend- 
ment. We kept it intact in the Senate, 
and I believe it is a great contribution 
to the bill. 

May I also point out that the nepotism 
provision is as strong as possible. In go- 
ing through the language that came 
from the House, we denied the right of 
Senators and Representatives to employ 
their wives, but we forgot that the ladies 
of the House and the Senate would 
have a right to employ their husbands, 
under the House-passed language; so we 
corrected that, We have equal rights for 
both men and women to be denied as well 
as to receive privileges in the antinepo- 
tism section. The language is as tight as 
it can be, and the efforts to water it down 
which were presented in conference—not 
by the Senate conferees—were defeated 
by us as one of the resisting points, be- 
cause it would have allowed waivers by 
the Architect of the Capitol, the Speaker 
of the House, and by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, for reasons which 
he considered sufficient. 

Mr. MILLER. As a point of informa- 
tion is my understanding correct that 
the nepotism sectior is prospective in 
operation only? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator’s un- 
derstanding is correct. It is what we call 
@ grandfather clause. Many Members 
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have served for years, with their wives 
as their personal secretaries, sometimes 
with their sons. They are very capable 
people. 

Mr. MILLER. And that will continue 
until there is a change in the particular 
office? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. The grandfather clause 
covers—— 

Mr. MONRONEY. Only those pres- 
ently employed, 

I believe this provision will meet the 
objection and will not disrupt a Member's 
office, where longtime custom and famil- 
iarization in his home State well ac- 
quaints his constituents with the fact 
that he has had a relative assisting him. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
very much for his customary courtesy. 

In respect to title III, about which the 
Senator had a colloquy with the Senator 
from Iowa, the Senator from Oklahoma 
will remember that he and I engaged in 
a colloquy in which I made of record 
certain views as to the legal situation 
with respect to this title. 

Would the Senator say, therefore, as 
a matter of legislative history, that 
whatever we had in the way of a collo- 
quy with respect to the title, as the title 
has been retained intact, will continue 
to be applicable to it as retained in the 
conference report? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is my feeling 
on the matter. I speak only for myself. 
What I say would not be binding on the 
other members of the committee. 

I believe this matter will come to a 
court decision, whether the first amend- 
ment or the fourth amendment would 
apply. I believe that the use of the 
fourth amendment as a basis for this 
legislation, under the right of privacy, 
would probably obtain. But I cannot 
second-guess the Supreme Court. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator will remem- 
ber how I felt about the matter. I repeat 
what I said then—because we are finally 
closing the record—that it is possible to 
reconcile the fourth amendment privi- 
lege with the first amendment privilege 
by having the courts, if they sought to, 
enjoin the Postmaster, if they felt that 
strongly about it, and that a case could 
be made out, notwithstanding the fact 
that the amendment reads “in his sole 
discretion.” 

I still believe—and I say this advis- 
ediy—that the courts would have to rec- 
oncile the first and fourth amendment 
protections, as the first amendment also 
protects the addressor, who has a right— 
I believe I gave the example of what 
sometimes happens in politics—to try to 
persuade the addressee. That is a right, 
also, just as it is the right of the ad- 
dressee to his privacy. 

I am not in any way disagreeing with 
the fundamental thrust of the legisla- 
tion. It is a problem we have ali endured 
as fathers, I have young children, also. 
The Senator has been through that, and 
so have many other Senators. We under- 
stand what we are trying to reach. But 
I point out that it is possible for the 
courts to reconcile the first and fourth 
amendment privileges by dealing with 
the substantive nature of the items in 
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question and by respecting the rights of 
both the addressor and the addressee. 

I believe the Senator, by his leader- 
ship, has been responsible for tying to- 
gether the rates and the salaries. I have 
seen this tried for years. It is a most 
creative concept. The postal employees, 
as the Senator knows, are very articulate, 
as are many other Government employ- 
ees, and they do not feel that this is nec- 
essarily the optimum or that compara- 
bility has thereby been attained. 

I believe that what the Senator has 
creatively led in being done on the sub- 
ject of postal rates and Federal salaries— 
especially the salaries of postal workers— 
has gone a long way toward giving mean- 
ing to the concept of comparability, 
which was offered quite a few years ago, 
before it came to its own right in this 
bill. We all are grateful to the Senator 
for his arduous labors and the very crea- 
tive way in which he has worked out 
this particular problem. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am deeply appre- 
ciative of the Senator’s kind remarks. 
They apply to the entire committee, who 
worked long and diligently. 

In this connection, I am very proud, as 
I know all other members of the com- 
mittee are, of the excellent staff work 
we had. I have served for 29 years in 
many committees. I have gone through 
the price control days, Bretton Woods, 
and the World Bank. We have had good 
staffs in the past. But none have per- 
formed so diligently and perfectly, and 
none were better informed. 

The staff members are John M. Burzio, 
the staff director of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service; his col- 
league, David Minton, the general 
counsel; and the distinguished repre- 
sentative on the committee from the mi- 
nority side, Mr. Frank A. Paschal, who 
was the right hand of the distinguished 
chairman when the committee was under 
Senator Carison’s control; and he has 
worked in teamwork with these fine, out- 
standing, dedicated public servants to 
help bring about this result. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to join the 
Senator in the remarks he has made 
about the staff. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I wish to reempha- 
size the commendation of members of 
the staff by our distinguished chairman. 
These staff members are not only knowl- 
edgeable but also are very cooperative, 
and I desire that the Record refiect how 
strongly I feel about their vital con- 
tributions. ‘The staff members have in- 
deed provided valuable assistance. 

(At this point, Mr. Byrp of Virginia 
assumed the chair.) 


Mr. President, I an: sorry if my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] was not 
in the Chamber. Again I wish to say that 
without his valiant help in the fight for 
movement forward on comparability and 
on revenue to go along with the bill to 
make up for additional costs during the 
next 2 years, we would not have been 
successful. The distinguished Senator 
was there at every meeting with his 
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Texas shooting irons strapped to his side 
and it was with dead-eyed aim that he 
made a point. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Oklahoma has given 
me more credit than I am entitled to. 
This is the most comprehensive postal 
rate and pay bill ever passed by a Con- 
gress of the United States, and it was due 
in great measure to the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma who conducted 
the hearings. 

The bill came to the Senate and there 
were differences of opinion. The Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma took the bill which 
the House passed, added provisions to it, 
and through his legislative know-how 
we have this insurance provision added 
to the bill. 

There is another title added to the 
bill which would be of great benefit to 
the Federal service in that it takes Fed- 
eral employees another step toward com- 
parability. In 1962, under the leadership 
of President Kennedy, for the first time 
we had comparability promised for Fed- 
eral employees; their pay for Federal 
service was to be comparable in amount 
and kind to that paid to people in pri- 
vate employment for similar jobs. Ever 
since then, due to the increasing cost of 
living, we have lagged behind further 
and further. 

With the increases that are provided 
in the bill and promised in future years 
there will be averted the necessity for 
Congress to consider another pay bill 
next year, even if the cost of living con- 
tinues to rise, because the steps are pro- 
vided here to bring Federal employees 
closer to the comparability of salaries in 
private employment. This provision is 
likewise due to the legislative genius of 
our distinguished colleague from Okla- 
homa. 

The Senator from Oklahoma held the 
committee together in the very tense 
days of the executive sessions when there 
were great differences of opinion in the 
committee and great differences of opin- 
ion within the two parties. There was a 
12-man committee. Some votes were 6 to 
6. But every time a motion failed with a 
6-to-6 vote, the Senator from Oklahoma 
was on the prevailing side and his views 
prevailed throughout many close votes. 

Mr. President, this fine bill is brought 
to the floor with unanimity of the con- 
ferees in both Houses, but in the execu- 
tive sessions where every member speaks 
his piece wholeheartedly, it was not easy. 
This legislation is due to the dynamic 
leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

One of the most hotly contested provi- 
sions in the bill was solved by the amend- 
ment added by the senior Senator from 
West Virginia, and it prevailed in the 
conference with the House. We were 
deadlocked on that provision day after 
day and the House at one time said they 
would not accept the bill, but they did 
accept it yesterday. Mr. President, this 
bill stands as a tribute to the Senators 
from West Virginia and Oklahoma. They 
have given the Senate great leadership 
and this bill will add much to Federal 
service, 
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We know there is a brain drain out of 
the Federal service, with officers and em- 
ployees leaving, particularly in the high- 
er echelons and in the higher GS grades. 
We hope that this bill will make it pos- 
sible to keep these employees in the Fed- 
eral service. 

In this country we hear about the 
shortage of labor, but the greatest short- 
age is in those who are skilled in man- 
agement. People who know how to man- 
age and get things done are in extreme- 
ly short supply. We have attempted to 
try to hold these people and keep them 
in the Federal service by raising their 
status. There is not much raise in money 
but there is in status. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma for his leadership on this 
bill, and for the excellence of his staff. 
I have never seen excelled the skill of 
the staff of the committee and the tech- 
nical know-how they displayed. In the 
past, we have had to have experts from 
Civil Service present to answer difficult 
questions. The Senator from Oklahoma 
now has a highly trained staff so that 
it is not necessary to call in people from 
the Civil Service Commission dealing 
with these highly complicated matters, 
and there are many difficult questions 
with 3 million employees covered in one 
bill. 

Mr. President, the 1967 Federal pay bill 
provides a long-needed wage increase 
for our many fine Federal employees. The 
U.S. Government is the largest employer 
in the world. Today there are almost 3 
million civilian employees in all branches 
of the Government. The 700,000 postal 
employees will receive a 6-percent in- 
crease retroactive to October 1, so in 
addition to a salary raise they will get a 
little extra for Christmas. In July of 
1968, they will receive an additional 5- 
percent increase. 

As chairman of the Postal Affairs Sub- 
committee I have long had an interest in 
postal salaries and have gladly supported 
each increase in the past 11 years, This 
year I was able to work for the increase 
in the committee, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and in the Senate-House conference 
committee where we assured that the 
raise for our postal employees would be 
maintained. 

Other Federal employees will also re- 
ceive salary increases. I am proud that 
there are nearly 150,000 persons who will 
benefit directly from this bill in my own 
State of Texas. The wage increase is cer- 
tainly justified by the testimony I heard 
in the many days of hearings held on this 
bill. 

For many years, those who chose Fed- 
eral service received less for their work 
than persons in private sectors of our 
economy doing comparable work. Those 
private occupations, based, of course, on 
profits and incentives, responded more 
quickly to price increases and to individ- 
ual talents of employees. Federal em- 
ployees, with wages periodically set by 
Congress, seemed destined to lag always 
behind. 

The result was that the Government 
had a problem in recruiting the many 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and other 
professional and staff persons it needed. 
And even after recruitment, increasing 
salaries and fringe benefits in the private 
sector lured away many of the most 
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promising employees. Our Government 
and the employees on which it depends 
must be second to none. And that means 
that we must be a fair employer and pay 
a fair wage. 

Under the leadership of President 
Kennedy, the Federal Salary Reform Act 
of 1962 was passed. That act established 
as a goal of Government, and as a com- 
mitment to its employees, wages which 
are comparable to those paid in private 
enterprise. There is a direct and proved 
relationship between adequate pay and 
the willingness of any employee any- 
where to do his best. The Government 
must follow the principle of equal 
pay for equal work for Government 
employees. 

Comparability will be given our Fed- 
eral employees in three steps, beginning 
with a 444-percent increase now. One- 
half of the gap between Government sal- 
aries and salaries in comparable private 
jobs will be closed in July 1968, and the 
full comparability will be reached in 
April 1969. I am proud to have partici- 
pated in the passage of the bill whereby 
this pledge to 3 million American work- 
ers will be kept. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the able and competent Senator 
from Texas. I wish I could live up to his 
kind words but I do appreciate the com- 
pliment. It is credit which I do not justly 
deserve. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask a few 
questions? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Undoubtedly during my 
absence from the Chamber the Senator 
has discussed the Commission on Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial Salaries. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. It was not in the bill at 
the time it was passed by the Senate but 
it was put in, I presume, at the insistence 
of the House. Does that include all of the 
salaries which would be covered in the 
present bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not understand 
the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would it include all sal- 
aries included in the present bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Senators’ salaries 
are not included and neither are execu- 
tives, no. the judiciary. 

R Mr. MUNDT. In the bill as we passed 

Mr. MONRONEY. As we passed the 
bill the Commission, which the House 
insisted on until the last 5 minutes of 
our conference when we were ready to 
break up and postpone action until after 
Christmas, this was the final result be- 
tween the House, and was strongly in- 
sisted on in order to get the higher rate 
for third-class mail. The Senate strongly 
insisted on our position to throw out the 
President’s Commission. Any Member 
can move to veto the recommendation, 
not only of the entire package of 
legislative, judicial, or executive, but 
separately as to legislative, judicial, or 
executive, or as to any ratio within those 
groups. 

This was the final compromise that 
broke the logjam and made it possible 
for agreement on the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. As the bill passed the 
Senate, in the first instance, and I was 
happy to support the bill at that time, 
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there was nothing involving a presiden- 
tial commission at all in it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senate com- 
mittee unanimously struck out that 
provision. 

Mr. MUNDT. My question is, first, by 
this action of the conference commit- 
tee, it now brings judicial and congres- 
sional salaries within the purview of a 
presidential commission. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Also executive 
salaries. 

Mr. MUNDT. Also executive salaries. 
As it brings in the executive salaries, 
does it include civil service salaries? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. This is only at 
the level the pay bills do not ordinarily 
apply to. Usually we deal with the gen- 
eral services or postal. But this is sub- 
Cabinet level. 

Mr. MUNDT. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that if the commission feature 
stays in, Congress would continue to re- 
tain control over postal and civil service 
salaries up to a certain executive level? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Up to what we call 
the executive level, which includes sub- 
Cabinet, assistant secretaries, and such 
as that. This has been a troublesome 
thing for the committee because they 
are jealous of rank, responsibility, and 
so forth, which differs by titles. When 
we had the 1964 pay bill up, it was most 
confusing and difficult when we tried to 
adjust some of the salaries. 

Mr. MUNDT. What is the rationale 
employed by the House to recognize the 

constitutional authority of Congress to 

pass on postal and Civil Service salaries, 
— to delegate the authority for their 
own salaries, as well as judicial and high- 
level executive salaries, to a commission? 

Mr. MONRONEY. They have not dele- 
gated it. They have delegated the rights 
of recommendation. I would assume that 
it would be a high-level commission com- 
posed of some of the leading industrial 
and business leaders of this country, as 
well as lawyers, educators, and so on. 
They would study the situation and make 
recommendations to the President. 
The President, in his first budget 
message to Congress, would then trans- 
mit his recommendations. It is obvious 
that he would follow, perhaps, most of 
the commission’s recommendations, rec- 
ommendations which have been made by 
those who have no personal interest in 
the salaries of judges, of Congressmen, 
or of executives in the executive depart- 
ment. 

Congress, being in session in the new 
term, would take up, within 30 days, the 
recommendations. Any Member in this 
body, or of the House, could demand a 
rolleall vote to veto it, so that no Member 
could avoid, in line with the Byrd 
amendment—which we accepted, and 
which passed the Senate with only seven 
votes against it as it was incorporated 
in the Legislative Reorganization Act 
now pending in the House—giving every 
Member the right to be recorded and 
would require all Congressmen to be 
recorded “yea,” “nay,” or “absent.” In 
other words, the conferees have employed 
the general formula we used in dealing 
with the executive reorganization rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr. MUNDT. The same pattern. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. A similar pattern, 
because we would be in session. The 
President's budget message comes to us 
in January, before we are involved in any 
other legislation. I am sure that if it con- 
tained increases for Members of the 
House and Senate, it would receive what 
I would think would be less than de- 
layed consideration. 

Mr, MUNDT. Speaking as one who ap- 
plauded the action of the Senate com- 
mittee in striking this commission fea- 
ture from the bill, because I believed 
that determination of these salaries is 
very much within the right of Congress, 
as it is its right to determine postal and 
civil service salaries, let me ask this 
question, and I am sure that the chair- 
man, who is a good parliamentarian, has 
explored this fully. Is there any parlia- 
mentary device available to the Senate, 
short of rejecting the conference report 
itself, by which it could move to strike 
this commission from the bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. There is none what- 
ever. We could strike it from the bill. We 
could send it back to conference. But we 
would be hopelessly deadlocked and 
would be reopening an entirely new con- 
ference. It would mean no pay bill, not 
only this Christmas but probably for 2, 
3, or 4 months ahead. That is my un- 
studied opinion, but it is my belief. 

Mr. MUNDT. In other words, if I 
understand the Senator correctly, the 
only tool available to us now would be 
to reject the conference report. 

Mr. MONRONEY., That is right—vote 
down the conference report, which would 
send it back to conference. I am not ab- 
solutely sure, but I think it would hurt 
the whole thing that we worked so hard 
and long to achieve. I think this was the 
hardest and longest bargaining session 
I have ever participated in. 

Mr. MUNDT. This creates quite a di- 
lemma for those of us who voted for the 
pay increase bill for classified employees 
and the postal service, who believe they 
are entitled to have it, but who do not 
approve of this particular method of de- 
termining salaries of high level agency 
heads and Members of Congress, as well 
as judicial salaries. It would mean hav- 
ing to reject something we approve of to 
accept something we dislike. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is right, but 
we still have the privilege of voting yea 
or nay. There is no hanky-panky about 
it. If we have the leading citizens of this 
country studying and recommending 
salary rates, and then the President sub- 
mits those recommendations, we have a 
right either to veto them or accept them 
or change them. We did this for the re- 
organization of the Government depart- 
ments, remember, and it has worked 
rather well. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did the Senator say that 
he cranks into this commission formula 
a regulation that any one Member in 
either House can determine by a rollcall 
vote that we do not have to have the 
recommendations? 

Mr. MONRONEY. He would have to 
be supported. We cannot change the 
House rules, and we cannot change the 
Senate rules. But, customarily, of course, 
any time any one Member demands a 
rolicall on a most insignificant amend- 
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ment, we have a rollcall. It is incon- 
ceivable to me tha 

Mr. MUNDT. It ceems to be always 
true on insignificant amendments, but 
that sometimes is not so true on sig- 
nificant amendments dealing with sala- 
ries of Members of Congress. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Well, I have been 
in Congress for 29 years and I have 
never seen a rollcall refused when the 
issue was important and when one Mem- 
ber asked for it. We customarily are put 
on record on many minor things that 
sometimes are a lot more embarrassing 
than the task of approving or disapprov- 
ing a recommendation by a high level 
commission which is supported by the 
President and comes to Congress in the 
regular order and which we have the 
power to veto. 

We cut it out of the bill. We insisted 
during the last 5 minutes that if we 
wanted a bill we could have one. The 
House gave and gave and gave on their 
junk mail provisions. We made them re- 
write the amendment to take out the 
language that we thought would avoid 
a definite objection, strictly on the issue 
of our own allowances. 

Mr. MUNDT. Well, I should like to 
conclude by saying that I join my col- 
leagues in thanking the conferees for 
doing a splendid job, with the caveat 
that I am sorry they failed on this par- 
ticular issue. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We did our work as 
best we could. Certainly, when we threw 
it unanimously out of the committee, 
the report clearly shows our attitude in 
the debate that went along, about the 
“irresistible force meeting an immova- 
ble object,” which obtained; and we 
finally came down to the wire. It was 
either break up in 5 minutes and go 
over it again in the future, start the 
thing all over again, or take the two 
things in the best shape we could possi- 
bly get them in. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator for 
his explanation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I want to commend the 
Senator from Oklahoma for the wonder- 
ful job he has done, not only as chairman 
of the committee which considered the 
bill on behalf of the Senate conferees, 
but also as a representative of the Senate 
in the very hard conference which the 
Senate conferees had with the House on 
this question. 

Like the Senator from Oklahoma and 
the Senator from South Dakota, this pro- 
vision of the conference report which is 

from the original House bill, 
passing the buck of fixing congressional 
salaries, is totally repugnant tome. How- 
ever, I am satisfied, from what I have 
been able to learn about the difficulties 
in the conference, that the adoption of 
this conference report is necessary to get 
a bill at all on this subject. 

Notwithstanding that this particular 
provision, which passes the buck on fix- 
ing congressional salaries, is totally 
repugnant to me, I expect to vote for 
the measure on the ground that it is the 
only way to permit the bill being passed. 

I know the Senator from Oklahoma, 
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like the Senator from North Carolina, 
was strongly opposed to that original 
provision in the House bill, and that he 
agreed to this in conference merely as a 
last resort to prevent the loss of the 
measure entirely. 

I thank the Senator for giving me this 
opportunity to make my position clear. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina for his comments. 
He is one of the most learned constitu- 
tional lawyers who has ever graced this 
Chamber. 

(At this point Mr. HATFIELD assumed 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I want to ask the 
Senator whether the Commission—I be- 
lieve reference to it begins on page 34— 
is in accord with the Constitution, in that 
Congress has the right to act. It may be 
said that Congress will act, but the Presi- 
dent, under this provision, will submit a 
plan and then one body or the other has 
to reject it. In other words, the whole 
plan must go up or down. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We could vote sepa- 
rately, and, if Congress wished, it could 
reduce congressional salaries and accept 
the recommendation of the Commission 
on the Executive and Judiciary Salaries. 
This provision makes possible a direct 
individual vote on matters involving the 
Members of the House and the Senate or 
anyone else. 

Mr. THURMOND. Suppose Congress 
favored raising some salaries, but the 
President brought in a plan that puts 
some salaries at a certain figure and 
some at higher or lower figures, and that 
was not in accordance with what the 
Congress wanted. The only way to show 
that disapproval would be to kill the 
whole plan. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We could vote on 
the separate parts. It takes only a ma- 
jority of one of either the House or the 
Senate to reject it. I am not a constitu- 
tional lawyer. Many great men in the 
Senate are. But this follows the test we 
had in the reorganization plan, in which 
Congress said these recommendations 
can be made by a Presidential commis- 
sion, submitted to the Congress, and 
either House, by a majority of one, can 
veto it. So we did surrender similar con- 
stitutional power that we had in order to 
permit reorganization of many depart- 
ments of government. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Constitution 
provides that Congress shall legislate, 
which means it will pass legislation fix- 
ing salaries. If this plan is adopted and 
the President comes up with a plan in 
which he fixes salaries, Congress does 
not fix them. Congress will go along with 
what he recommended for the executive 
branch or turn them all down. Does not 
the Senator think that is depriving Con- 
gress of the right to readjust salaries as 
Congress would wish, rather than have a 
whole plan rammed down our throats? 

Mr. MONRONEY. This provides for a 
separate vote. We would have a separate 
vote on the executive and a separate vote 
on the legislative. 

Mr, THURMOND. I am talking about 
salaries within the executive branch. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. If the Senator does 
not like those salaries, a majority of one 
in either body can veto that plan and 
Congress can fix those salaries legisla- 
tively. We have not surrendered any 
power. We have the right to exercise that 
power whenever such a plan does not 
meet the consensus of a majority of one 
in either House. 

Mr. THURMOND. Would not one plan 
be presented for the Executive and for 
the Judiciary and for the Legislative? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would likely come 
down from the Presidential Commission 
as one proposal. When that plan reached 
the floor, it could be separated and we 
could vote on it one by one. Any Member 
rising in his place can move to reject 
each section of the proposal. We can vote 
on each separately. Either House, by a 
majority of one, can reject or modify the 
plan. So the power rests with the con- 
gressional branch. We must accept the 
responsibility for accepting any recom- 
mendations that may come to us. There 
is the other alternative. If it should go 
through by a majority of three or four, 
Senators can say, “I do not care for that 
pay raise. I will send back the rest of 
the money.” I do not expect many to do 
that. 

Mr. THURMOND. Again, the Senator 
had a plan for the Executive. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I did not have a 
plan 

Mr. THURMOND. I mean if the Presi- 
dent submits a plan, the plan will come, 
one for the Executive, one for the Judici- 
ary, and one for the congressional 
branch. The President, though, is going 
to fix those salaries. Yes, we can turn 
them down. We can turn any one plan 
down, but the salaries for any of those 
branches of the Executive, the Legisla- 
tive, and the Judiciary will be fixed by 
the President. Then the whole plan can 
be voted up or down. 

I take the position that that is depriv- 
ing Congress of the right to legislate. 

Mr, MONRONEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to concur in the 
House amendment to the Senate amend- 
ment. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Lausch, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. MoxpaLEI, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY ING 
ton], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
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Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RisicoFF] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. AnpvErson], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Hawaii Mr. INOUYE], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
Nuson], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpare], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Rrsrcorrl, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr, SYMINGTON], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dom- 
NICK], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr], the Senator from Texas 
Mr. Tower], and the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. WiILLiAMs] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lott] and the Senators from Kentucky 
(Mr, Cooper and Mr. MorrTon] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prov- 
TY] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PERCY], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town] would each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooprr] has been previously 
announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] is paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote yea“ and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware would vote nay.“ 

The result was announced —vyeas 72, 
nays 0, as follows: 


No. 386 Leg.] 
YEAS—72 
Bartlett Fulbright Kennedy, N.Y. 
Bennett Gore Long, Mo. 
Bible Griffin Long, La, 
Boggs Gruening Mansfield 
Brewster Hansen McCarthy 
Brooke Harris McClellan 
Burdick Hart McGee 
Byrd, Va Hartke McGovern 
Byrd, W. Va Hatfield McIntyre 
Cannon Hayden Metcalf 
ison Hickenlooper Miller 
Case Holland Monroney 
Church Hollings Montoya 
Cotton Hruska orse 
Curtis Jackson Moss 
Dirksen Javits Mundt 
Jordan, N.C. Murphy 
Fannin Jordan, Idaho Muskie 


Kennedy, Mass. Nelson 
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Pastore Smathers dings 
Pearson Smith Williams, N.J 
Pell Sparkman Yarborough 
Proxmire Spong Young, N. Dak. 
Randolph Stennis Young, Ohio 
NATS—0 

' NOT VOTING—28 
Aiken Ellender Ribicoff 
Allott Hill Russell 
Anderson Inouye Scott 
Baker Kuchel Symington 
Bayh Lausche Talmadge 
Clark Magnuson Thurmond 
Cooper Mondale Tower 
Dodd Morton Williams, Del 
Dominick Percy 
Eastland Prouty 


So the Senate concurred in the House 
amendment to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. EOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MAIL MATTER FOR THE BLIND 
AND HANDICAPPED 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it gives 
me genuine satisfaction to see the pas- 
sage today in final form of the postal 
rate and pay bill. 

But as one who has consistently over 
the years championed the improvement 
of conditions for the blind, I am particu- 
larly gratified at the inclusion of my bill 
S. 1953 as section 114 of the bill. There 
is reason to be gratified when we have 
helped to improve the lot of the blind and 
visually handicapped as this part of the 
bill has done. In only a few words, let me 
point out what it accomplishes. 

The free mailing privilege is now to be 
provided not simply for a limited class 
of material in Braille, but for sound re- 
productions, whether records, tape, or 
other items made possible by modern 
technology; for the reproducers and 
parts of such machines which are now so 
indispensable to many blind persons; for 
braillewriters and typewriters, and other 
devices or parts for them used by the 
blind or sight handicapped. Further, for 
the first time it will now be possible for 
the blind to communicate with others by 
sending through the mails records or 
tapes—voice letters, really—without 
charge, as well as unsealed letters in 
Braille or sightsaving type. This, in par- 
ticular, is a real boon to many of the 
blind, who have such limited income that 
the cost of mailing tapes and “voice 
letters” can be a genuine hardship. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its read- 
ing clerks, informed the Senate that Mr. 
O'Hara of Michigan had been appointed 
as a conferee in the conference on the 
bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and im- 
prove programs of assistance for elemen- 
tary and secondary education by extend- 
ing authority for allocation of funds to 
be used for education of Indian children 
and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, by 
extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing as- 
sistance for comprehensive educational 
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planning, and by improving programs of 
education for the handicapped; to im- 
prove authority for assistance to schools 
in federally impacted areas and areas 
suffering a major disaster; and for other 
purposes, vice Mr. HOLLAND, excused. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 6167) to authorize the extension of 
certain naval vessel loans now in exist- 
ence and a new loan, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8338) to 
create a new division for the western dis- 
trict of Texas, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 13510) to increase the basic pay 
for members of the uniformed services. 
and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 1592. An act for the relief of Dr. Rene 
Jose Triay; 

H.R. 1670. An act for the relief of 
George H. Edler; 

H.R. 1894. An act for the relief of Our Lady 
of Pillar Church in Santa Ana, Calif.; 

H.R. 2138. An act to amend section 319 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to per- 
mit naturalization for certain employees of 
U.S. nonprofit organizations engaged in dis- 
seminating information which significantly 
promotes U.S. interest and for other 
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purposes; 

H.R. 2152. An act to amend the act in- 
corporating the Disabled American Veterans 
so as to provide for an annual audit of their 
accounts; 

H.R. 3032, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Karen Wood Davila; 

H.R. 3516. An act for the relief of Andres 
Mauricio Candela, M.D.; 

H.R.3525. An act for the relief of Israel 
Mizrahy, M.D.; 

H.R. 3528. An act for the relief of Isaac 
Chervony, M.D.; 

H.R. 3866. An act for 
Eduardo Enrique Ramos; 

H.R. 3889. An act for 
Standard Meat Co.; 

H.R. 4974. An act for 
Manuel A. Turbat; 

H.R. 5186. An act for the 
Armando Cobelo; 

H.R. 5187. An act for the relief of Dr. Hec- 
tor Alfredo E. Planas-Pina; 

H.R. 5853. An act for the relief of Raymond 
E. Grail; 

H.R. 6088. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Manuel Jose Coto; 

H.R. 6096. An act for the relief of Mrs. Inge 
Hemmersbach Hilton; 

H.R. 6670. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Virgilio A. Ganganelli Valle; 

H.R. 6766. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
Gustavo Fors Docal; 

H.R. 7890. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose- 
fina Quintos Marcelo; 

H.R. 7896. An act for the relief of Dr. José 
A. Rico Fernandez; 

H.R. 8256. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Hermes Q. Cuervo; 
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H.R. 8258. An act for the relief of Jorge 
Gabriel Lazcano, M. D.; 

H.R. 8376. An act to provide that the U.S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York shall be held at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and Mineola, N. V.; 

H.R. 8407. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Raquel Maria Cruz-Flores; 

H.R. 8738. An act for the relief of Guillermo 
Ramon Palacio Sela; 

H.R. 9081. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Josefina Esther Kouri-Barreto de Pelleya; 

H.R. 9574. An act for the relief of Joseph 
J. Wojcik; 

H.R. 10449. An act for the relief of Camille 
Anita Dobson; 

H.R. 11395. An act to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1965 author- 
izing the prosecution of a transit develop- 
ment program for the National Capital 
region and to further the objectives of the 
act of July 14, 1960; 

H.R. 11565. An act to amend section 358 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to authorize the transfer of pea- 
nut acreage allotments; 

H.R. 12144. An act to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Meat Inspection Act, to provide 
for cooperation with appropriate State agen- 
cies with respect to State meat inspection 
programs, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12912. An act to give the consent of 
Congress to the State of Ohio to become a 
party to the agreement relating to bus taxa- 
tion proration and reciprocity as set forth 
in title II of the act of April 14, 1965 (79 
Stat. 60), and consented to by Congress in 
that act and in the acts of November 1, 1965 
(79 Stat. 1157), and November 2, 1966 (80 
Stat. 1156). 


FED CONTINUES TO INFLATE THE 
MONEY SUPPLY AND PRICES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week I warned the Senate that the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s easy money policy was 
contributing to inflationary pressures. 
For most of this year the Fed has been 
buying Federal securities through its 
open market operations in such large 
amounts that it has expanded the mon- 
ey supply at an estimated 8-percent 
annual rate. This contrasts with a 3.2- 
percent trend rate of growth from 1961 
to 1965, and a slight decline in the mon- 
ey supply from April 1966 to January 
1967. 

While rapid expansion in the money 
supply is usually associated with de- 
clining interest rates, the experience of 
the past 2 years shows that the long 
term effects may be quite different from 
the short run effects. In the first few 
months of this year, the rapid growth 
of money did act to hold down interest 
rates. However, by early spring this 
trend was reversed and interest rates 
began rising despite continued monetary 
ease. The reason for this change is sim- 
ply that prolonged large increases in 
the money supply ultimately cause in- 
flationary pressures and rising interest 
rates. People increase their demands for 
goods, services, and credit, and as credit 
demands rise market rates of interest 
respond through upward adjustment. 

Although there have been reports re- 
cently indicating that the Federal Re- 
serve was moderating its expansive open 
market policy, the Wall Street Journal 
reported last Friday that the Fed was 
still active in the open market. In the 
week ended last Wednesday, the Fed 
added $506 million on a daily-average 
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basis into the banking system through 
open market purchases in U.S. Govern- 
ment securities. Although this expansion 
was counteracted in part by an increase 
in required reserves, reflecting increased 
deposits, the expansive stance of the 
Fed appears largely unchanged. I think 
that continuation of this very expansive 
policy is harmful. I hope that the Fed 
will move toward a more moderate ex- 
pansion of the money supply which 
would be sustainable and would bring a 
lower level of interest rates over the 
longer run. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Wall 
Street Journal be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL RESERVE CONTINUED ACTIVE IN OPEN 
MARKET—IN WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, RE- 
SERVES OF COMMERCIAL BANKS NARROWED 
SOMEWHAT—NEW York BUSINESS LOANS 
Up 
New Yore.—The Federal Reserve System 

continued to take strong action to stabilize 

money conditions in wake of last month’s de- 
valuation of the British pound, according to 
figures released yesterday by the New York 

Federal Reserve Bank. 

The system injected $506 million on a 
daily-average basis into banking channels 
through open-market purchases of U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities in the week ended 
Wednesday, the figures showed. 

But the reserve position of the nation’s 
commercial banks narrowed somewhat in the 
statement week. Recent changes in bank re- 
serves and other factors seemed to suggest 
that the Federal Reserve may have begun to 
move to a slightly less generous monetary 
policy from a policy of actively supplying 
funds to the banks earlier this year. 

At the same time, the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank reported that commercial and 
industrial loans at major New York City 
banks jumped $138 million in the week, the 
largest weekly gain since the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

In the previous week, New York business 
loans registered a $3 million decline, while in 
the like 1966 week they were up $12 million. 

As of Wednesday, business loans at the 12 
leading New York commercial banks totaled 
$21,343,000,000, down $330,000,000 from the 
middle of the year. A year earlier they totaled 
$20,162,000,000, up $98,000,000 from mid- 
1966. 

Nationally, free“ reserves of the nation’s 
commercial banks slipped to an average of 
$228 million in the statement week, the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank estimated, from $255 mil- 
lion in the previous week, The prior week’s 
figure was revised from an initial estimate of 
$204 million. 

The latest week's free reserve level repre- 
sents the extent to which reserves held by 
many banks in excess of their requirements 
exceeded total borrowings by other banks 
that had to borrow to reach required reserve 
levels. 

Principally contributing to the narrowing 
of free reserve was a $267 million daily- 
average increase in required reserves, reflect- 
ing increased deposits. This counteracted in 
part the expansionary effect of a 6506 million 
daily-average increase in the Federal Re- 
serve’s holdings of U.S. Government secu- 
rities. When the Federal Reserve buys securi- 
ties it pumps money into the banking sys- 
tem because securities dealers are paid by 
check, which they deposit into their com- 
mercial bank accounts. 

Free reserves are frequently used by bank- 
ers as a barometer of monetary policy. There 
have been signs that that policy has grown 
less easy than the vigorous expansion in 
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effect since late last year. The Federal Re- 
serve on Nov. 19 boosted to 4½ from 4% 
its discount rate, the fee it charges on loans 
to member commercial banks, But at that 
time, it stressed that it intended to make 
ample funds available to the banking system 
to help cushion U.S. markets from any de- 
valuation shocks. 

Bankers also observed that the nation’s 
“money supply” lately has been expanding 
at a far less rapid pace than earlier this year, 
According to the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, the money supply—the total of bank- 
checking deposits of individuals and busi- 
ness, and cash in public hands—averaged 
$181.3 billion in the four weeks ended 
Nov. 29. 

This was a 7.6% increase from a four- 
week span ended March 1, but only a 49% 
rise from a four-week period ended Aug. 30, 
the St. Louis Reserve bank said. 

People who attach importance to money- 
supply statistics contend that a marked and 
sustained change in the trend of supplies 
ultimately augurs a change in economic 
activity. 

Relaying other figures, the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank said commercial and in- 
dustrial loans of Chicago banks decreased $9 
million in the statement week, following a 
$34 million decline the prior week. In the 
like 1966 week, they were down $44 million, 

Since mid-year, Chicago business loans 
have shown a $70 million cumulative de- 
cline, in contrast to a $75 million cumula- 
tive gain in the year-earlier period. 


HOPE FOR MEANINGFUL NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH VIETCONG AND 
NORTH VIETNAM IS IMPOSSIBLE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Columnist 
Richard Wilson, in yesterday’s Evening 
Star, told how captured enemy papers 
from Vietnam confirm the opinion that 
hoping for meaningful negotiations now 
with our adversaries—the Vietcong and 
North Vietnam—is hoping for the impos- 
sible. Negotiations, in the view of the 
Communists, means only one thing—es- 
tablishment of a coalition government 
in Saigon in which the National Libera- 
tion Front would be dominant. In short, 
it means success, ultimately, for the 
Communist campaign to control South 
Vietnam. These are conditions which 
can only be termed unacceptable both 
to South Vietnam and to the United 
States of America, as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Wilson's column be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAPTURED PAPERS ON Viet Rep GOALS 
CONVINCING 
(By Richard Wilson) 

The winter-spring offensive of the Com- 
munists in Vietnam has reached the halfway 
mark without notable success. The second 
half of the offensive is now beginning and its 
success or failure will become evident in 
February or March. 

This is the story told in the avalanche of 
captured documents which are studied and 
analyzed in Saigon, at the Pentagon and at 
the White House. These documents, ranging 
from individual diaries to the entire battle 
plan for the winter-spring offensive of the 
2nd North Vietnamese Division, are being 
translated at the rate of about 5,000 docu- 
ments a month and have provided informa- 
tion on enemy plans and objectives on a 
scale without precedent, 

If the documents are to be taken literally, 
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and they are largely taken literally because 
they are confirmed by other intelligence, 
the North Vietnamese are now moving south 
substantial forces for the continuation of 
what the documents call the winter-spring 
offensive. 

New pressure on Con Thien, Dak To, and 
in the highlands can be expected, with 
mounting casualties. A sweep deeper in the 
area below the demilitarized zone can also 
be expected, along with any pressure any- 
where to draw U.S. and “puppet” (South 
Vietnam forces) out of areas where pac- 
ification is proceeding. 

The Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese 
are still striving for a localized victory of 
the Dien Bien Phu type, the infliction of 
heavy casualties on American forces which 
will drive American public opinion along 
the road toward negotiation in a presidential 
election year. This seems to be the general 
goal of Communist strategy carried out 
through a variety of local and tactical opera- 
tions. 

Perhaps the most interesting story the 
documents tell, therefore, is the Communist 
conception of negotiations. There can be no 
mistake about this so far as Communist 
doctrine passed on down through the cadres 
and the political organization is concerned. 

Negotiation means just one thing in this 
language, the creation of a coalition govern- 
ment which will be dominated by the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. The NLF is the 
southern wing of the Communist party of 
Vietnam called the Viet Cong and controlled 
in a complicated and well-structured orga- 
nization from Hanoi. 

Repeatedly and consistently the officers 
and men in the field, the political cadres, 
and the whole structure of the Viet Cong 
are told that a coalition government is the 
sole and exclusive aim of the war. The docu- 
ments themselves are very convincing on this 
point when read by the untutored observer, 
and the skilled analysts at the White House 
arrive at the same conclusion. 

The line is unvarying and persistent as 
the justification for military actions, and the 
instructions as late as October have even 
more strongly emphasized the imperative and 
controlling condition that the NLF shall be 
the dominating force in a coalition govern- 
ment in South Vietnam. 

When these documents, in all their volume 
and variety, are read it can be wondered 
why anyone in the Senate or running for 
president could conceivably conclude that in 
negotiation as Americans think of the word 
lies the hope for a successful settlement of 
the war. 

Negotiation on these terms would be an 
abject confession of defeat leaving the 
Hanoi-controlled National Liberation Front 
in charge of South Vietnam after the with- 
drawal of American forces. 

Some of the analysts speculate that this 
continued harping on a negotiated settle- 
ment with the NLF dominant may be for 
the purpose of preparing the Viet Cong po- 
litical and military organization for a nego- 
tiated settlement in which the NLF will not 
actually be the dominant force in a coali- 
tion government. The constant repetition of 
the objective may be for the purpose of con- 
ditioning the Communist organization to 
think that any negotiation means per se that 
the NLF is dominant and thus that the 
North has won its objectives. 

This kind of black-is-white doctrine is not 
unfamiliar in the Communist world, but it 
strains credulity to think that the political 
cadres could thus be deceived. The world, of 
course, would not be deceived. 

What seems more likely is that the vast 
evidence of the captured documents means 
precisely what it says, negotiations under 
conditions which could not conceivably be 
accepted either by the government of the 
United States or of South Vietnam. 

Nor would this objective seem likely to be 
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abandoned before the conclusion of the 
winter-spring offensive, the last half of which 
is now getting under way and upon which 
the North relies so heavily. 

In the first half of this offensive the Com- 
munists failed to take over Quang Tri City. 
They failed at Con Thien. They failed at Dak 
To. We shall now see if they fail in the second 
half, as they are likely to do, and what the 
effect of that will be. 

Some of the oldest hands at this kind of 
thing—Henry Cabot Lodge, Maxwell Taylor, 
Dean Acheson—think that if the Commu- 
nists do not soon have more success they will 
just fade away. None of them, knowing the 
Communist attitude toward negotiations, has 
any faith in negotiations. 


SHOE REBUILDERS PLAN TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
inform Senators of a splendid, new, con- 
structive organization, the National Mas- 
ter Shoe Rebuilders Association, recently 
formed in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

This group, composed of the master 
shoe repair craftsmen, whose services we 
all use, is an outstanding example of the 
application of hands, hearts, and minds 
to an important and worthwhile purpose 
to serve the public welfare and good. 

Looking to the future, and to an ever- 
increasing public need, the master shoe 
rebuilders are sponsoring training pro- 
grams that will offer job opportunities 
for a potential 50,000 men and women. 

In this connection, and while it is true 
that manual aptitude and an artist’s eye 
are applied in this craft, its basic require- 
ments easily are met, and its high skills 
acquired, by most men and women, either 
through formal vocational instruction, or 
by in-the-shop training. 

The National Master Shoe Rebuilders 
Association programs cover both of these 
training approaches. 

Significantly, a census initiated by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce in 1963, 
enumerated approximately nineteen 
thousand American shoe repair shops. 
This represented a decrease of more than 
20 percent from the shoe repair shop 
census of 1958. 

This decline in an essential personal 
service is attributed by the national asso- 
ciation to the higher than average age of 
shoe repairmen. Further, the introduc- 
tion of machinery and techniques of a 
time-and-labor-saving character per- 
mitted increased production by a com- 
paratively smaller number of craftsmen. 

Thus, it is apparent that the manufac- 
turers of shoe repair equipment and ma- 
chinery, and the leather finders who 
serve as jobbers and wholesalers to this 
industry, have kept pace with the shop- 
owner’s efforts to serve the growing 
American public. There has been prog- 
ress. 

Today, the shoe repair industry is 
marked by innovations in midcity and 
suburban shopping areas. Individual 
shopowners have modernized, and 
brightened their shops, and alined them- 
selves with the forces of renewal that are 
reshaping our country. 

In view of their valued and respected 
services, it is not surprising that many of 
our American shoe repair shops are 
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manned by second- and third-generation 
shoe repairmen. 

The dynamics of American commercial 
and industrial development, however, 
have exerted a strong pull on men and 
women, away from this work. 

Through a concerted program of ac- 
tion the shoe repairmen plan to stress the 
benefits inherent in their craft, retain 
present personnel, and to attract new- 
comers. Their accomplishments, plans, 
and future purposes are a vital sector of 
our personal-services industry. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS 
JOINT RESOLUTION—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
888) making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1968, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of December 11, 1967, p. 35796, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on House Joint Resolution 888. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the message 
from the House of Representatives, 
which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 1 to the resolution (H.J. Res. 
888) entitled “Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes”, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter stricken and inserted by 
said amendment, insert the following: De- 
cember 20, 1967”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 2 to the aforesaid resolution 
and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In Heu of the matter stricken by 
said amendment, insert: 


“TITLE II —REDUCTIONS IN OBLIGATIONS 
AND EXPENDITURES 


“Sec. 201. In view of developments which 
constitute a threat to the economy with re- 
sulting inflation, the Congress hereby finds 
and determines that taking into account ac- 
tion on appropriation bills to date, Federal 
obligations and expenditures in controllable 
programs for the fiscal year 1968 should be re- 
duced by no less than $9 billion and $4 bil- 
lion, respectively, below the President’s 
budget requests. The limitations hereafter 
required are necessary for that purpose. 

“Sec, 202. (a) During the fiscal year 1968, 
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no department or agency of the Executive 
Branch of the Government shall incur obli- 
gations in excess of the lesser of— 

“(1) the aggregate amount available to 
each such department or agency as obliga- 
tional authority in the fiscal year 1968 
through appropriation acts or other laws, or 

“(2) an amount determined by reducing 
the aggregate budget estimate of obligations 
for such department or agency in the fiscal 
year 1968 by— 

“(i) 2 percent of the amount included in 
such estimate for personnel compensation 
and benefits, plus 

() 10 percent of the amount included 
in such estimate for objects other than per- 
sonnel compensation and benefits. 

“(b) As used in this section, the terms 
“obligational authority” and “budget esti- 
mate of obligations” include authority de- 
rived from, and estimates of reservations to 
be made and obligations to be incurred pur- 
suant to, appropriations and authority to en- 
ter into contracts in advance of appropria- 
tions. 

„(e) The references in this section to 
budget estimates of obligations are to such 
estimates as contained in the Budget Appen- 
dix for the fiscal year 1968 (House Document 
Numbered 16, Ninetieth Congress, first ses- 
sion), as amended during the first session of 
the Ninetieth Congress. 

“Sec. 203. (a) This title shall not apply 
to obligations for (1) permanent appropria- 
tions, (2) trust funds, (3) items included 
under the heading ‘relatively uncontrollable’ 
in the table appearing on page 14 of the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1968 (House Docu- 
ment No. 15, Part 1, 90th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion), and other items required by law in 
the fiscal year 1968, or (4) programs, proj- 
ects, or purposes, not exceeding $300,000,000 
in the aggregate, determined by the Presi- 
dent to be vital to the national interest or 
security, except that no program, project, or 
purpose shall be funded in excess of amounts 
approved therefor by Congress. 

“(b) This title shall not be so applied 
as to require a reduction in obligations for 
national defense exceeding 10 percent of 
the new obligational authority (excluding 
special Vietnam costs) requested in the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1968 (House Docu- 
ments Nos. 15, Part 1, and 16), as amended 
during the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress: Provided, That the President may 
exempt from the operation of this title any 
obligations for national defense which he 
deems to be essential for the purposes of 
national defense. 

“Sec. 204. In the administration of any 
program as to which (1) the amount of 
obligations is limited by section 202(a) (2) 
of this title, and (2) the allocation, grant, 
apportionment, or other distribution of 
funds among recipients is required to be 
determined by application of a formula in- 
volving the amount appropriated or other- 
wise made available for distribution, the 
amount available for obligation as limited by 
that section or as determined by the head 
of the agency concerned pursuant to that 
section shall be substituted for the amount 
appropriated or otherwise made available 
in the application of the formula. 

“SEc. 205. To the maximum extent prac- 
tical, reductions in obligations for personnel 
compensation and benefits under this title 
shall be accomplished by not filling vacan- 
cies. Insofar as practical, reductions in ob- 
ligations for construction under this title 
May be made by stretching out the time 
schedule of starting new projects and per- 
forming on contracts so as not to require 
the elimination of new construction starts. 

“Src. 206. The amount of any appropria- 
tion or authorization which (1) is unused 
because of the limitation on obligations im- 
posed by section 202(a)(2) of this title and 
(2) would not be available for use after 
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June 30, 1968, shall be used only for such 
purposes and in such manner and amount 
as may be prescribed by law in the second 
session of the 90th Congress.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
first to my distinguished chairman, the 
senior Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I.wish 
to make a few explanatory remarks 
about the new version of House Joint 
Resolution 888, the continuing resolu- 
tion, which the conference committee 
has agreed to. 

Title I sets the expiration date as De- 
cember 20, 1967, for the continuing res- 
olution. It is to be hoped that Congress 
will have adjourned by that time with all 
appropriations bills having been passed. 

Title II deals with reductions in Fed- 
eral expenditures, and it is on this part 
of the resolution that I wish to speak, 
since it is of considerable importance. 

NEED FOR BUDGET REDUCTION 


It was generally agreed that a reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures is neces- 
sary for a number of reasons: 

First, we must attempt to reduce the 
large budget deficit which is now being 
forecast. 

Second, we must try to put a brake on 
economic inflation, which continues to 
mount. 

Third, we must attempt to decrease 
the pressure on interest rates, which 
comes from heavy Federal and private 
borrowing. 

And fourth, we must try to improve 
international confidence in the strength 
of the American dollar. The Senate con- 
ferees believe that the resolution adopted 
by the conference committee will help to 
meet all of these objectives. It is backed 
by the Senate conferees of both parties, 
and has been agreed to by the House. 


IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF THE RESOLUTION 


Briefly, the continuing resolution pro- 
vides as follows: 

That each civilian agency reduce its 
obligations by an amount equal to 2 per- 
cent of payroll and 10 percent of other 
controllable obligations. 

That the Department of Defense re- 
duce its obligations by an amount equal 
to 10 percent of its programs outside of 
Vietnam. 

That wherever the Congress has re- 
duced the appropriations by more than 
the amounts required by the 2 and 10 
percent formula, the congressional re- 
duction will prevail. 

Finally, that the President, when he 
deems it vital to the national interest or 
national security, may modify the re- 
quired reductions up to a maximum of 
$300 million. 

OBLIGATION REDUCTION RATHER THAN EXPENDI~ 
TURE LIMITATION 

I should like to emphasize several fea- 
tures of the resolution which are of par- 
ticular significance. 

First of all, the resolution requires that 
reductions will be made in the obligations 
of Federal agencies, rather than in their 
expenditures. This is in line with previous 
Senate action in refusing to accept a 
reduction based on expenditures. It is be- 
lieved that reductions based on obliga- 
tions are a better method to make cuts, 
since expenditures result from, and come 
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after, obligations. The Government obli- 
gates itself when it hires a man to do a 
job; only after he has accomplished the 
work is the money expended. Once an 
obligation has been made, an expendi- 
ture will inevitably result. Therefore, to 
meet a payroll or fulfill a contract, the 
Government must pay its obligations. By 
reducing obligations rather than expen- 
ditures, we turn off the car’s motor rather 
than try to put up barricades in the road. 

It is estimated that the proposed action 
will reduce expenditures in fiscal year 
1968 by $4.1 billion. There may be Mem- 
bers present who conscientiously believe 
that the resolution does not go far 
enough in this respect, that we should 
have greater reductions. But consider 
one thing. The present fiscal year, which 
began last July 1, is now almost half 
over. In order to make the total proposed 
reduction of $4.1 billion in expenditures, 
the agencies of the Government will have 
to reduce the level of obligations for the 
year by an estimated $9.1 billion. This is 
a very substantial cut, and it will have 
a significant impact on Government pro- 
grams. 

CONTROLLABLE OBLIGATIONS CUT 


Another important point in regard to 
the resolution is that it covers only the 
controllable obligations of the civilian 
Government agencies. It does not include 
those programs under which payments 
are virtually fixed by statutory formula, 
These include interest on the public debt, 
veterans’ pensions, public assistance, and 
farm price supports. To my way of think- 
ing this is a sound approach. Many of 
these items are legal and moral obliga- 
tions of the Government. To place a lim- 
itation on these would require a change 
in the basic authorizing legislation or an 
attempt to estimate the level of uncon- 
trollable expenditures. The first of these 
would be difficult if not impossible to ac- 
complish within the time available. And 
the second would at best be guesswork 
involving factors over which the Federal 
Government has no control. Therefore, 
I believe that the exclusion of uncontroll- 
able obligations is the only sensible pro- 
cedure to follow. 

FLEXIBILITY OF RESOLUTION 


There is a third important point in 
regard to the resolution and that is its 


flexibility. Each agency is required to 


make specified overall reductions, based 
on percentage cuts. But the reductions 
need not be applied uniformly through- 
out the controllable programs within the 
agency. In fact, it is expected that care- 
ful consideration will be given to basic 
needs and priorities in allocating the re- 
ductions. To add to this flexibility, the 
resolution gives the President a $300 mil- 
lion waiver authority to cope with any 
unforeseeable problems that may arise. 
We believe that with these two tools, the 
President and the agencies can solve any 
problems short of a national crisis, which 
would require congressional action any- 
way. 

DISADVANTAGES OF EXPENDITURE CEILING 

As you know, there was some senti- 
ment in the other body for a fixed statu- 
tory limitation on expenditures for fiscal 
year 1968. The figure of $134.6 billion has 
been mentioned. But I believe that such 
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action would eliminate practically all the 
advantages of the resolution as agreed to 
by the conferees and at the same time 
would jeopardize the orderly continua- 
tion of agency functions. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. 

One reason is that if spending on un- 
controllable items were to increase over 
current estimates, it would be necessary 
to make deeper and deeper cuts in the 
controllable items in order to stay with- 
in the expenditure ceiling. Areas which 
would be affected would be in public 
services and in personnel, and might well 
include such matters as aids to elemen- 
tary and secondary education, health 
research, hospital construction, water 
and sewer grants, and loans to small 
business and to rural electrification co- 
ops. As a result, such programs could 
suffer crippling cuts. 

Another reason is that, in order to 
make an additional $1.6 billion reduction 
in spending, a further cut of 83 ½ billion 
in obligations would have to be made in 
the remainder of this fiscal year. At this 
time in the year, such action would make 
adjustments within agencies that much 
more difficult. 

Moreover, by placing a fixed ceiling on 
expenditures, we would remove the flexi- 
bility that the President and the agencies 
need in order to operate in an orderly 
manner, particularly in the event of un- 
predictable emergencies, and certainly 
since we are so far advanced into the 
fiscal year. 

CONCLUSION 


Thus the advantages of a somewhat 
larger reduction as a result of an ex- 
penditure ceiling are far outweighed by 
the many disadvantages. The method 
which we present to you represents a 
sensible approach to our objective, which 
is to cut the budget. It is reasonable in 
size for the time period involved. It is 
workable. It has the approval of the ad- 
ministration. I hope that the Senate will 
support the adoption of the resolution 
before us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first I 
want to call the Members’ attention to 
the wording in the conference report that 
indicates that the committee of confer- 
ence was not able to reach an agree- 
ment. While this is technically true under 
à strict interpretation of the rules of 
the other body, it is not the actual case. 
The conferees did reach an actual agree- 
ment, which was not within the strict 
purview or either the House resolution 
or the Senate resolution, and the con- 
ference report was signed by all of the 
Senate conferees who were present and 
all of the majority party conferees on 
the part of the House. 

Mr. President, I am authorized by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RuUssELL] who could not be 
present at the time of the conference to 
say that he, too, would have signed the 
conference report had he been there, 
and he wanted the Senate to be advised 
of that fact. 

The report had to be handled in this 
fashion in order to comply with the 
House rules and allow the matter to be 
reported in technical disagreement. At 
the appropriate time, I will make the 
necessary motions in order that the Sen- 
ate may vote on the agreements actu- 
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ally reached by the conference commit- 
tee. 


The conferees agreed to an extension 
of the existing authority under the con- 
tinuing resolution to December 20, 1967, 
on the assumption that the Congress 
will have completed all its work on ap- 
propriation bills and adjourned sine die 
by that date. This matter is covered in 
Senate amendment No. 1, and I do not 
think that there will be any long discus- 
sion on this particular point, since I am 
sure that all Senators want the Federal 
payrolls and other commitments to be 
promptly met. 

It will be recalled that when House 
Joint Resolution 888 passed the other 
body, it not only provided for an exten- 
sion of the authority under the existing 
continuing resolution, but also included 
several provisions making substantial re- 
ductions in expenditures for fiscal year 
1968. I repeat that included several pro- 
visions making substantial reductions in 
expenditures rather than reductions in 
appropriations. 

One of these provisions—the so-called 
Whitten amendment—was designed to 
hold fiscal year 1968 expeditures to fiscal 
1967 levels, with certain exceptions. It is 
estimated that this provision would have 
made a reduction of approximately $7 
billion in fiscal 1968 expenditures. 

The resolution, as it passed the House, 
also included a provision, known as the 
Bow amendment, that imposed an overall 
ceiling of $131.5 billion on fiscal year 
1968 expenditures. 

The resolution also included provisions 
establishing new rates of obligations un- 
der the continuing resolution for the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity and pro- 
grams funded under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Appropriation Act, neither of which 
has to be considered at this time. 

After 2 days of hearings and prolonged 
discussion in the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the committee recommended 
that the resolution be amended as fol- 
lows: First, to extend the authority un- 
der the existing continuing resolution 
until November 15 in lieu of the date of 
November 23 in the House version of the 
bill; and, second, to delete all other pro- 
visions in the House resolution. This 
amended resolution was considered in 
the Senate on October 25 and was passed 
as reported by the committee. 

The resolution was then referred to a 
committee of conference to reconcile the 
differences between the two bodies. This 
conference committee then met five times 
and could not reach an agreement. 

The real problem in this conference 
concerned those provisions calling for ex- 
penditure reductions, that is, the Whit- 
ten and the Bow amendments, and not 
the matter of a date for the extension 
of the continuing resolution. 

On November 29, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives and presented a plan 
that was designed to increase taxes and 
reduce expenditures, We all know that 
a decision was reached by the Ways and 
Means Committee not to report a tax 
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bill during this session. However, that 
decision did not go to those provisions 
in the proposal pertaining to the reduc- 
tion of obligations and expenditures for 
fiscal 1968. In fact, the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee announced 
that those matters properly went to the 
Appropriations Committees of the two 
Houses. 

The conference committee met on De- 
cember 6 and agreed to include in House 
Joint Resolution 888, with some modi- 
fications, the expenditure reduction pro- 
visions included in the administration’s 
proposal in lieu of the House provisions 
in that resolution pertaining to the 
reduction of expenditures for fiscal 1968. 
This proposal has been approved by the 
other body on a rolicall vote yesterday of 
366 to 26. 

At this time, I should like to take a 
few minutes to explain the proposal rec- 
ommended by the conference committee. 
Each department and agency of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government would 
be required to reduce its controllable 
obligations, as submitted in the budget, 
by an amount equal to 2 percent of pay- 
rolls and 10 percent of other controllable 
programs or by the amount Congress 
reduced its appropriation, whichever re- 
duction is the larger. It also provides for 
a reduction in Department of Defense 
obligations equal to 10 percent of non- 
Vietnam programs. It allows the Presi- 
dent a leeway of $300 million in restor- 
ing reductions whose effect, in his opin- 
ion, would vitally impair our national 
security or well-being; that is, if our 2 
percent and 10 percent reductions, in his 
opinion, impinge upon the security and 
welfare of the country, he is given the 
fund of $300 million to make allowance 
for such instances. 

In those instances where the applica- 
tion of the 2 to 10 percent formula does 
not result in a reduction equal to the 
reductions made by Congress in the per- 
tinent appropriation act, the lower level 
will prevail. 

Mr. President, the effect of these pro- 
visions would be to impose a ceiling on 
the obligations to be incurred by a de- 
partment or agency—that is, by each 
department and by each agency sepa- 
rately. In other words, the reductions are 
not applied to specific appropriations, but 
are reductions in the total obligations of 
that department or agency. 

As an example of the application of 
the 2- to 10-percent formula, let us look 
at the Department of the Interior. 

In acting on the appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior, Congress 
made reductions that will reduce their 
planned obligations by $85 million. The 
application of the formula results in a 
total reduction of $128 million—$43 mil- 
lion more than the congressional reduc- 
tion. In this instanee, the amount of the 
reduction is determined by the applica- 
tion of the formula—that is, as to that 
particular department, the Department 
of the Interior. 

Now, let us take an instance where 
Congress has already made reductions 
in excess of the reductions that would 
result from the application of the for- 
mula. In acting on the NASA appropria- 
tion, Congress made reductions totaling 
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$511 million, which is far in excess of 
the reductions that would be made by 
application of the formula. Therefore, 
the level of obligations for NASA is con- 
trolled by the congressional action on 
the appropriation bill. The same is true 
as to the foreign aid bill because the 
reductions made in the Senate bill, which 
is higher than the House bill, exceed the 
reductions made by application of the 
“2%-10%”" formula. 

Mr, President, at this point, I want to 
make it absolutely clear that these pro- 
visions are not applicable to what is de- 
termined by the Bureau of the Budget 
to be “uncontrollable” obligations. 
Examples of uncontrollable obligations 
are interest on the public debt, various 
programs of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, veterans compensation and 
pensions, and the disaster loan fund of 
the Small Business Administration. 
There are many others, of course, as 
will occur to every Senator—for exam- 
ple, public assistance grants to States, 
payments to the civil service retirement 
fund, and payments to the social secu- 
rity fund for health insurance for the 
aged. 

I call attention to table No. 3 appear- 
ing on page 10 of the committee print 
that has been furnished to each member 
that gives the total for those uncon- 
trollable obligations at. $47.3. billion and 
lists them by account title. 

As the proposal was submitted to the 
House Ways and Means Committee, these 
expenditure reduction proposals would 
have been applicable to the legislative 
and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment as well. The provisions recom- 
mended by the conference committee 
are not applicable to the legislative and 
judicial branches. It was the view of the 
conferees on the part of the House that 
it would be extremely difficult to admin- 
ister these provisions with respect to the 
legislative and judicial branches, inas- 
much as there is no one central author- 
ity to administer the reductions. While it 
was the view of some of the conferees on 
the part of the Senate that these provi- 
sions should be applicable to the legisla- 
tive and judicial branches, a majority 
felt that we should not jeopardize the 
whole proposal on this point. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Bureau of the 
Budget considers programs of the legis- 
lative branch and the judicial branch as 
“uncontrollable.” 

I call the Members’ attention to the 
tabulation appearing on page 35 of the 
committee print, which is a reproduction 
of a tabulation from page 14 of the 
budget for fiscal year 1968. It will be 
noted in this tabulation that programs 
for “legislative and judiciary” are in- 
cluded under the category entitled “Rela- 
tively Uncontrollable Civilian Expendi- 
tures.” I believe that we would all agree 
that, in the main, these programs are 
uncontrollable. 

It is estimated that these provisions 
will reduce fiscal year 1968 obligations 
and expenditures by not less than $9 bil- 
lion as to obligations and $4 billion as to 
expenditures, respectively, below the 
amounts proposed in the budget as re- 
vised. On the appropriation bills enacted 
to date, the Congress has made reduc- 
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tions totaling $4.5 billion, which will re- 
sult in expenditure reductions in fiscal 
year 1968 of at least $1.5 billion. It is 
likely that when action is completed on 
the remaining appropriation bills—that 
is, the foreign aid bill and the supple- 
mental bill, which includes the OEO and 
others—the congressional reductions will 
be in. the neighborhood of $6 billion, 
which would effect a total expenditure 
reduction in fiscal 1968 of approximately 
$2 billion. That is an expenditure reduc- 
tion of $2 billion. The obligational reduc- 
tion would be, of course, the nearly $6 
billion. Therefore, it will be seen that the 
provisions recommended by the confer- 
ence committee will increase reductions 
in obligations by about $3 billion and in 
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expenditures by about $2 billion below 
actions already taken by Congress to re- 
duce appropriations. 

I wish to make it clear at this time 
that Congress has already made very 
large reductions in appropriations that 
will result in substantial reductions in 
fiscal 1968 obligations and expenditures, 
but we of the conference committee agree 
with the House that additional reduc- 
tions above and beyond those amounts 
should be made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have included i: the Record at this 
point— 

First. A tabulation giving a summary 
of fiscal year 1968 obligations and ex- 
penditures under this proposal. 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY, 1968 OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
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Second. A tabulation giving these re- 
ductions by departments and agencies of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Third. A tabulation giving those fiscal 
year 1968 expenditures for uncontrollable 
programs which are not subject to the 
provisions recommended by the confer- 
ence committee. 

Fourth. A section-by-section analysis 
of the provisions recommended by the 
conferees. 

Fifth. A tabulation giving a summary 
of congressional action on appropriation 
bills for fiscal year 1968 to date. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[In billions of dollars} 
January budget as revised in Reduction to 2- to 10-percent Other changes Revised estimate 
August provisions 
Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures 
Controllable civilian programs 38.4 22.2 34,5 20.1 
Defense, non-Vietnam.......-- a 54.1 50.4 48.7 48.4 
Foreign assistance, military. 6 8 0.5 8 
SHON tains ͤ . E e E 93.1 73.4 83.7 69. 3 
Defense, Metnam -4-----2-------5- 20.8 21.9 23.8 23.9 
Uncontrollable civilian programs 30.5 45.5 32.2 47,3 
Participation sales, public enterprise funds, ee 1.1 —4.2 1. 1 -43 
CCC 145. 5 136. 5 140. 8 136.2 


Note: This tabulation is based on the legislative and judicial branches — 4 subject to the 
“2. to 10-percent”’ reduction provisions. However, the provisions recommended 


y the conferees 


are not applicable to the legislative and judicial branches. The details with res islative 
and judicial branches ere sat out below. 4 * Ratet 


LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES, FISCAL YEAR 1968 OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


[In millions of dollars} 


Jan budget as revised in August Reduction if 2- to 10- nt provisions Revised estimate if 2- to 10- t provisions 
r were applicable : were mie = 
Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures 
PPP 266 270 14 14 252 256 
PINE i 8 % 96 3 93 93 
JJC eines fd REP Re . Bee 362 366 7 17 345 349 
TABLE 2.—REDUCTIONS BY AGENCY 
Un millions of dollars} 
January budget as revised in Reduction to 2- to 10-percent Other cha Revised estim; 
pi provisions nn 8 
Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures 
5 — Au $ a 4,322 3,260 376 290 
1860 foe Zio eee reas | 2 
510 716 651 
7,498 3,419 3,009 
1,351 205 65 
1,668 684 609 
477 387 377 
2 at it 
5 8 T 2 
1,456 1,055 208 
917 790 760 
2,646 1,156 1,076 
699 475 400 
5, 061 3, 665 3,190 
1,754 1,830 750 
2, 060 905 825 
2.450 683 583 
425 
—682 


‘Includes the legislative and judicial branches which are not subject to the provisions recommended by the conferees, (See note on table 1 for details.) 
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TABLE 3.—1968 EXPENDITURES FOR 
UNCONTROLLABLE PROGRAMS 


Un millions of dollars] 


Agriculture: Commodity 
Grodi Corporation price 
rt pro; 8 W creat 
Heal 2 N 


fan ole ‘to trust funds 


„ 
nce gra ' „ 
Treasu 5 est. ina 14,152 200 14,352 


reasury: | 
Veterans’ Administration: 
pay cnn n 
and insurance 
All other 18,974 49 19, 023 


45, 534 1,740 47,274 


Note: The funds referred to above are included in the following 
accounts: 


UNCONTROLLABLE ACCOUNTS 


Legislative branch. 

pad apart priated t the President: 

unds appro, o resi 
Disaster relie 


Asian 3 Bank. 
Investment in Inter-American Development Bank. 
Subscription to the International Development Association, 
Department of Agriculture: 
Sugar Act program. 
Conservation reserve program. 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Reimbursement for we net realized losses. 
Military housing, barter and exchange. 
National Wool Act. 
. to increase domestic consumption of farm 


mmodities. 
Enact credit sales program. 
Bartered materials for su 1 stockpile. 
Department of Commerce: Mariti me —Dpecatins-diiferential 
subsidies ( — of contract a 
8 of Health, id Welfare: 
Grants for rehabilitation cies and facilities. 
Retirad pay of commissioned officers 
Payment to trust funds for health insurance for the aged. 
Payment to trust funds for onay service credits. 
Grants to States for public assistance. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development: 
Low-rent public housing: Annual co ns. 
Federal Housing Admin stration fund, 
Department of the Interior: 
cap and —— grant lands. 


Bureau * Land U. e 8 appropriations. 
ae Indian Affairs, other miscellaneous appropriations, 
i evenue collections for . Islands. 
Administration of Pribilot Islands. 

Promote and develop fishery products and research per- 


ta to American 
Appalachian n fish and wildtife restoration projects. 
omen yng a Great Lakes fisheries conservation. 
Pay Alaska from Pribilof Islands fund. 
Federal 16 i fish restoration and management. 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration, 
National wildlife refuge fund. 
Department of Labor: 
Unemployment compensation for Federal 3 and 
ex-servicemen. 
Claims and expenses, 
Post Office Department: Co! be rea to o a poeni fund, 
De uioun of State: Contributions to . . organiza- 


Deparknent of Transportation: Coast Guard—Retired pay of 
commissioned officers, 


lunds. 

Refunding internal revenue collections, interest. 
Internal revenue collections for Puerto Rico. 
Interest on the erag debt. 

Veterans’ Administra! 

i and pensions. 


———— insurance and indemnities. 
Veterans reopened insurance fund. 
— ee — term insurance fund. 


s Boar: life insurance fund. 
Civil 5 iti to air carriers (liquidation 
of contract authorizati 


Civil Service . mar angi AAA to trust funds. 
Small Business Administration: Disaster loan fund. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

TITLE II—EXPENDITURE REDUCTION PROVISIONS 

Section 201 is a declaration of the intent 
of Congress to reduce budget expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1968 below the budget 
estimates. Expenditures result almost auto- 
matically from obligations, which consist. of 
contracts awarded, materiel ordered, loan 
contracts entered into, grants approved, sal- 
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aries of employees hired, and so forth. This 
section recognizes that a reduction in ex- 
penditures can be effected only if projected 
obligations are controlled and reduced; it 
calls for reductions of not less than $9,000,- 
000,000 in obligations and $4,000,000,000 in 
expenditures—to be achieved by limiting ob- 
ligations as required by the sections which 
follow. 

Section 202 prescribes a formula for es- 
tablishing a limitation on obligations which 
may be incurred during the fiscal year 1968. 
The section is applicable to each depart- 
ment and agency of the executive branch. 
The limitations are computed in the aggre- 
gate In each case—that is, they apply to the 
sum of the appropriations for each depart- 
ment or agency rather than to individual ap- 
propriation accounts. 

To apply the formula prescribed by sec- 
tion 202(a), each agency will be required 
to add the estimated obligations for person- 
nel compensation and benefits (object classes 
11, 12, and 13 in the uniform object classi- 
fication) and multiply the result by 2 per 
centum. It will then add the estimated obli- 
gations for all object classes, deduct there- 
from the estimated obligations for classes 
11, 12, and 13, and multiply the remainder 
by 10 per centum. The sum of the 2 per 
centum of the 10 per centum is then to be 
deducted from the budget estimate of obli- 
gations, and the remainder is the maximum 
of obligations which may be incurred under 
subsection (2) of section 202(a). 

In the event that the maximum, de- 
termined as described above, exceeds the 
obligational authority available to an agen- 
cy—either because Congress has cut the ap- 
propriations further below the budget esti- 
mates, or because balances brought over 
from the prior year in continuing appropria- 
tions are appreciably less than estimated in 
the budget—the agency will be limited, un- 
der subsection (1) of section 202(a), to the 
amounts actually made available to it in ac- 
cordance with appropriation acts and other 
laws. 

The provisions of section 202 are not in- 
tended to apply to reimbursable obligations— 
that is, those financed by reimbursements 
and therefore not a final charge against the 
appropriations of the spending agency. In 
short, the bill is applicable to “net obliga- 
tions” (the concept used in the Government- 
wide Budget table on obligations, page 50), 
which represents gross obligations incurred 
less reimbursements_ 

Subsection 202 (b) defines the terms ob- 
ligational authority” and budget estimate 
of obligations” which are employed in sub- 
section 202(a). Under these definitions, “ob- 
ligational authority” includes authority de- 
rived both from appropriations and from 
authority to enter into contracts in advance 
of appropriations (often referred to as con- 
tract authority”). “Budget estimate of obli- 
gations” includes estimates both of obliga- 
tions to be entered into and of reservations 
to be made; this is intended to apply the 
limitation om obligations to administrative 
reservations in those instances where such 
reservations represent a firm commitment 
even though the funds technically may not 
be obligated until a later date. (An example 
of this use of administrative reservations 
is the program for urban renewal capital 
grants as set forth on pages 516-517 of the 
Budget Appendix.) 

Subsection (c) of section 202 adopts the 
Budget Appendix (the official document of 
detailed estimates, numbering more than one 
thousand three hundred pages) as the basic 
point for figuring the computations required 
by the bill. However, to the extent that the 
President has formally amended the Budget 
during the first session of the Ninetieth 
Congress, the figures in the Appendix will be 
replaced by the revision in estimates result- 
ing from the amendments. (Budget amend- 
ments customarily are printed as either 
House documents or Senate documents 
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promptly upon eo by the Presi- 
dent to the Co 

Section 203(a) pon kie certain classes of 
exemptions from this Title: 

Clause (1) exempts obligations for perma- 
nent appropriations; these are appropria- 
tions under which new amounts become 
available in succeeding years without a new 
action by Congress. They are regularly iden- 
tified by the use of the word “permanent” 
in the listing in the Budget and in the sched- 
ules in the Budget Appendix. 

Clause (2) exempts obligations for trust 
funds; these funds, considered to be held in 
a fiduciary capacity, are identified by these 
words and appear in a separate listing in the 
Budget and in a separate part in the Budget 
Appendix. 

Clause (3) exempts obligations for certain 
items described as “relatively uncontrollable” 
in a table on page 14 of the Budget. In this 
group are obligations for items such as in- 
terest on the public debt, public assistance 
grants, veterans’ pensions, and continuation 
of contracts entered into in prior years (a 
situation which occurs primarily in the water 
resources field). 

Clause (4) provides a degree of flexibility 
by enabling the President to exempt from 
the limitations of this Title obligations up 
to an aggregate of $300,000,000 for specific 
programs, projects, or purposes which he 
may determine to be vital to the national in- 
terest or security. The provision includes 
language to make it clear that the $300,000,- 
000 provided for flexibility cannot be used 
to increase programs and projects over the 
levels established by the Congress. 

Subsection 203(b) provides a special rule 
relating to national defense. (The term “na- 
tional defense“ in the context of the budget 
relates to those activities set forth on page 
76 of the 1968 Budget; it comprises the mili- 
tary functions of the Department of Defense 
together with the programs of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, military assistance, and 
& very small number of other defense-related 
activities.) The first part of this subsection 
indicates that the maximum reduction re- 
quired by this title, in the case of national 
defense, is 10 per centum of the new appro- 
priations and contract authorizations re- 
quested in the Budget for the fiscal year 
1968, exclusive of special Vietnam” costs. 
Nothing in this title is intended to restrict 
the amount which would otherwise be avail- 
able for defense activities pertaining to the 
conflict in Vietnam. 

The second part of subsection 203(b) gives 
the President authority to exempt from the 
operation of the title any obligations for na- 
tional defense—whether incurred in the De- 
partment of Defense or elsewhere—which he 
deems to be essential for national defense 
purposes, 

Section 204 relates to programs which re- 
quire the distribution of funds in accord- 
ance with a formula set forth in the legisla- 
tion establishing the programs. In many of 
these programs (usually for grants-in-aid), 
the amount appropriated or otherwise made 
available by law for distribution to a class 
or classes of recipients is one of the factors 
which must be considered in the application 
of the formula. Section 204 would require 
that, in applying the formula prescribed for 
any such program, the amount determined 
to be available for that program by the head 
of the department concerned, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 202, would be 
substituted for the amount appropriated. In 
any particular program, the amount to be 
substituted for the appropriated amount in 
applying the formula might be smaller or 
larger than the budget estimate of obliga- 
tions as affected by the 2 per centum—10 
per centum limitation prescribed in section 
202. 

Section 205. This section was not im the 
provisions as submitted. It requires that, to 
the maximum extent practical, the required 
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reductions in obligations for personnel be 
accomplished by not filling vacancies. Also, 
this section would authorize reductions in 
obligations for construction to be effected 
by stretching out the schedules for starting 
new contracts and for performing contracts 
so as not to limit the number of new con- 
struction starts which may be made with the 
reduced amounts available for obligation. 
Section 205 relates to the disposition of 
the amounts reserved from use under this 
title. In the case of those appropriations and 
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contract authorizations which are available 
without time limitation, or which already 
extend into fiscal year 1969 or a later speci- 
fied year, unused balances at the end of the 
current fiscal year would be carried forward 
as contemplated by existing law; the forth- 
coming 1969 budget and the action by Con- 
gress on that budget can, of course, take 
suitable account of the balance thus brought 
forward in determining the amounts to be 
appropriated for 1969. However, in the more 
common type of account in which unobli- 
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gated balances lapse at the end of the fiscal 
year and cannot be carried forward, section 
205 provides that the amounts which are 
unused because of the limitation on obli- 
gations imposed by section 202 shall be used 
only as Congress may determine in its next 
session. If, in the second session of the 90th 
Congress, there is no specific provision 
enacted which permits such funds to be used, 
they will revert to the general fund of the 
Treasury as provided by existing law (31 
U.S.C. 701 (a) (2)). 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
question has been raised as to why the 
Congress should enact these provisions 
inasmuch as the executive branch of the 
Government has the authority to make 
these reductions without the enactment 
of these provisions. I think there are two 
excellent reasons why these provisions 
should be enacted: 

First. While the executive branch of 
the Government undoubtedly has the au- 
thority to make these reductions without 
the enactment of these provisions, let me 
say that such authority is wholly discre- 
tionary, and while I think the reductions 
would be made, they would not be com- 
pulsory. By the enactment of these pro- 
visions, the executive branch will have no 
discretion, and the country and the 
world will know from the date the Presi- 
dent approves this measure that these 
reductions will and must be made. 

I think it is highly important that the 
country and the world know that Con- 
gress regards our situation as such that 
we should require reductions in expendi- 
tures. 

The second reason—and let me say that 
I think it is a most compelling one—is 
that this Congress must exercise its power 
in accomplishing fiscal responsibility. In 
view of recent developments in interna- 
tional financial circles, I think it is im- 
perative that this Congress take this ac- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the way in which the 
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conference is reported requires the mak- 
ing of two motions and I shall at this 
time make the first motion. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, before the 
Senator makes the motion, would the 
Senator yield so that I may ask a few 
questions at this point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator for such questions as he 
wishes to ask and which I shall attempt 
to answer. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator and I appreciate his fine 
explanation of what has taken place. 

My first question is, Do I understand 
that the 10-percent reduction is a reduc- 
tion measured not against the current 
level of spending but a reduction rather 
against the budget estimate that the 
Senate received this year? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; as corrected. That 
estimate we received the first of the year 
has been modified from time to time and, 
I might say, enlarged from time to time; 
and the reduction is against obligations 
to be incurred for controllable programs 
as set out in the 1968 budget, as revised. 

Mr. MILLER. Let us say an agency 
has expenditures for the fiscal year 1967 
of $2 billion; the budget estimate was, 
let us say, $2.5 billion. The 10 percent 
measured against the $2.5 billion would 
be $2.25 billion, which is still $250 million 
over the current level of spending. 

Therefore, the agency could not say 
the expenditures were being cut in terms 
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of what is being spent but only in terms 
of measurement against the budget 
estimate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is basic- 
ally correct. What we are actually doing 
is making a reduction in 1968 expendi- 
tures by imposing a ceiling on the amount 
that can be obligated. However, there are 
some instances where Congress has al- 
ready taken action that will result in 
fiscal 1968 expenditures being less than 
1967 expenditures. I have already stated 
the one for NASA and the same is true 
of the foreign aid. I am told one or two 
other smaller agencies are in the same 
position, although I am not in a position 
to name them at this time. 

Mr. MILLER. I have one other ques- 
tion. I understand there is an obliga- 
tional authority reduction of $9 billion 
and an expenditure reduction of $4 bil- 
lion. Does that lead to the conclusion that 
probably for fiscal year 1969 there would 
be a reduction in expenditures of $5 bil- 
lion, which represents the difference? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That would be in 1969 
or later years. There are many appropri- 
ations that are not fully obligated or ex- 
pended in the year they are made, and 
they carry over into following fiscal 
years. 

But it does mean there will be reduc- 
tions in expenditures totalling $9 billion 
during fiscal 1968, fiscal 1969 and follow- 
ing years. 

Mr. MILLER. I was wondering if the 
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Senator had any estimate of how much of 
that $5 billion difference would be ap- 
plicable to 1969. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; I am not able to 
do that. The staff member here may have 
an estimate based on our earlier ex- 
perience. Each year is somewhat a rule in 
itself; but there may be some averages in 
the second year. 

The staff member advises me that 
based on past experience better than one- 
half of the difference between the $9 
billion reduction in obligations and $4.1 
reduction in expenditures will be re- 
flected as an expenditure saving in the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his interest and apparent understand- 
ing of our objectives, which I admit are 
complicated. I think they had members 
of the conference scratching their heads 
ever since October when we started on 
this course. 

(At this point, Mr. Moss assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my friend, 
the senior member of the minority in 
the conference, the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, this measure will put a man- 
datory ceiling on obligations for control- 
lable programs that will limit expendi- 
tures to $136.1 billion, which is $4.1 bil- 
lion below the revised estimated of $140.2 
billion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The ex- 
penditures change so fast that it is hard 
to keep up with them. Our total overall 
Federal expenditures now are estimated 
at about $184 billion. The difference be- 
tween $184 billion and $136.1 billion 
would be represented by trust funds, ex- 
penditures for highways, social security, 
and so forth. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct; as- 
suming the reductions required in this 
resolution are made. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. But this 
action in approving this continuing res- 
olution with a $4 billion cut in expendi- 
tures will help as greatly as did the $6 bil- 
lion cut in the appropriation bills. 

It will still leave a deficit of over $20 
billion, as I have it figured out, which is 
far too much. 

This is going to mean continued and 
heavy inflation unless Congress narrows 
this gap and imposes an additional in- 
come tax. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is stating 
his figures on what he has seen, and I 
have seen the same figures as to estimates 
of the amount of the budget. I do not 
suppose that anybody knows within sev- 
eral billion dollars what the amount of 
the deficit will be on June 30 of next year 
because of the uncertainties prevailing 
and which will prevail between now and 
then. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think 
the Senator will agree we have serious 
financial problems. Our appropriation 
this session for the military, construc- 
tion, defense, and Vietnam was about 
$85 billion. According to estimates I 
have, appropriations requested for next 
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year will be for about that amount. We 
have embarked upon many new pro- 
grams with the ever-increasing deficits. 
It has meant less confidence in the dol- 
lar both here and abroad. It has also 
meant a heavy drain on our gold supply 
by countries throughout the world. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator, of course, 
is right in his pessimistic view of the 
situation, in which I join. I would call 
his attention to one other factor which 
he has not mentioned but which has 
helped us somewhat, and that is the ac- 
tion of Congress in making available to 
the administration the sale of participa- 
tion certificates which will sell some of 
the securities now in the possession of 
the Government to the tune of approxi- 
mately $5 billion. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. We face 
another difficult situation which has re- 
sulted from large deficits; namely, our 
gold supply, which is at its lowest level 
in 30 years—a little over $12 billion. 
About $10 billion is required by the 25- 
percent coverage of our currency. This 
means we will have little gold left to 
meet our foreign and domestic commit- 
ments. I suspect that next year one of 
the biggest and most important prob- 
lems we will have to face, as soon as Con- 
gress comes back from adjournment, will 
be the question of this large deficit and 
what we are going to do about prevent- 
ing a further devaluation of the dollar. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly right in pointing out that adoption 
of the measure, while helpful in the cur- 
rent situation, by no means solves it in 
its entirety. I have not attempted to give 
the impression that it does, but I ap- 
plaud the action of the House yesterday 
in approving the action by such a heavy 
vote—366 to 26, I believe; and I hope 
that the Senate will also give its ap- 
proval, because here is the acid test, it 
seems to me: Will Congress show that 
it realizes the difficult situation we are 
in? 

The Senator from North Dakota has 
already shown clearly that he realizes 
it. Realizing it, will Congress be willing 
to do everything in its power to better 
the situation? 

We have already done two things to 
better it, by reducing the appropriations 
to date by $4% billion, without con- 
sidering the foreign aid bill and the 
supplemental bill, which will include 
OEO and some other items. We have 
already helped in the situation by allow- 
ing the sale of some of the securities in 
the possession of the Government in re- 
gard to participation certificates, a mat- 
ter which I mentioned a while ago. That, 
so far as I know, is the only other avenue 
remaining by which in this almost un- 
known new effort, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to impose our will in a compul- 
sory way on expenditures not lying all 
out of appropriations of this year, some 
of it coming out of appropriations made 
in earlier years, we are taking this third 
step, to try to give help to our Nation 
in this difficult situation. 

I suspect that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] who participated 
so actively and so helpfully not only in 
this conference but also in all appropria- 
tion work, feels as I do that he wishes 
we could have done more; but I believe 
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we have shown by this, the third meas- 
ure, and the other two I have mentionea, 
our deep concern about the situation 
and our willingness to do much, and I 
think as much as we could do under the 
conditions, in helping to solve this ex- 
tremely bad fiscal situation growing, in 
the main, out of our Vietnam experience. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
would certainly agree with the Senator 
from Florida that this is all we can do 
at the present time, and we are doing it 
with the full knowledge that some pro- 
grams we favor strongly will get cut. 

Mr, HOLLAND. The programs dear to 
the hearts of the Senator from North 
Dakota and the Senator from Florida 
were cut in the appropriations bills 
which he and I both had some part in 
drafting and some part in handling in 
conference. They have also been cut in 
other ways. Also in this particular meas- 
ure, 

I am sure that the Senator from North 
Dakota has no regrets, because of his 
participation. Neither do I. 

I think that every Senator—I do not 
exclude a single one—realizes that it is 
our plain duty to do all we can in this 
critical situation to preserve the solvency 
of the Government and to preserve the 
high standard of the American dollar, 
and also to give increased confidence to 
the rest of the world, particularly that 
part which is friendly to us, in the 
soundness of our system. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Let me 
add one further point: What the Sena- 
tor has said is tremendously important, 
by Congress acting with the Executive. 
It will tend to increase our prestige in 
other parts of the world and enhance 
confidence in our fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It will give us more 
confidence in anyone who looks at the 
legislative branch, as a separate branch, 
cooperating with the executive branch, 
a separate branch. I think it will give 
confidence to our people in the legisla- 
tive branch, if I may speak in a more 
selfish way. I believe it will give on the 
part of our people generally throughout 
the Nation greater confidence in their 
legislators in both the House and the 
Senate to see us trying to do these vari- 
ous things, doing as much as we can to 
help meet the critical situation. 

I thank the Senator from North Da- 
kota very much for his most helpful 
comments. 

Mr. President, if there are no further 
questions, I call up the first amendment 
in disagreement, inasmuch as the report 
simply said that we were not able to 
agree, That means now that we have to 
take up the two amendments in dis- 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 1 to the resolution (H.J. Res. 
888) entitled “Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes”, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter stricken and inserted by 
said amendment, insert the following: “De- 
cember 20, 1967”. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senate will remember that both dates 
which were stated in the two original 
resolutions, one in the House resolution 
and one in the Senate resolution, have 
long passed. That is because it has been 
in conference so long, and the situation 
has been studied over such a long period 
of time, that the date of December 20, 
a date calculated to meet all of the con- 
tinuing problems which we think we shall 
have in this session, is a new date. It 
must be agreed upon, as the House has 
already agreed to the Senate amend- 
ment as amended, I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the House action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. If there be no further objections 
to this, I now move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House to 
Senate amendment No. 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 2 to the aforesaid resolution 
and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken by 
said amendment, insert: 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, unless 
there is a request for reading the amend- 
ment in full, which I have already dis- 
cussed at some length, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Leen text of the amendment is as fol- 
8 


“TITLE II—REDUCTIONS N OBLIGATIONS 
AND EXPENDITURES 


“Sec. 201. In view of developments which 
constitute a threat to the economy with 
resulting inflation, the Congress hereby finds 
and determines that, taking into account 
action on appropriation bills to date, Federal 
obligations and expenditures in controllable 
programs for the fiscal year 1968 should be 
reduced by no less than $9 billion and $4 
billion, respectively, below the President's 
budget requests. The limitations hereafter 
required are necessary for that purpose. 

“Sec. 202. (a) During the fiscal year 1968, 
no department or agency of the executive 
branch of the Government shall incur obliga- 
tions in excess of the lesser of— 

“(1) the aggregate amount available to 
each such department or agency as obliga- 
tional authority in the fiscal year 1968 
through appropriation acts or other laws, or 

“(2) an amount determined by reducing 
the aggregate budget estimate of obligations 
for such department or agency in the fiscal 
year 1968 by— 

“(1) 2 per centum of the amount included 
in such estimate for personnel compensation 
and benefits, plus 

“(ii) 10 per centum of the amount in- 
cluded in such estimate for objects other 
than personnel compensation and benefits. 

“(b) As used in this section, the terms 
‘obligational authority’ and budget estimate 
of obligations’ include authority derived 
from, and estimates of reservations to be 
made and obligations to be incurred pursuant 
to, appropriations and authority to enter 
into contracts in advance of appropriations. 

“(c) The references in this section to 
budget estimates of obligations are to such 
estimates as contained in the Budget Ap- 
pendix for the fiscal year 1968 (House Decu- 
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ment Numbered 16, Ninetieth Congress, first 
session), as amended during the first session 
of the Ninetieth Congress. 

“Src. 203. (a) This title shall not apply to 
obligations for (1) permanent appropria- 
tions, (2) trust funds, (3) items included 
under the heading ‘relatively uncontrollable’ 
in the table appearing on page 14 of the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1968 (H. Doc. No. 
15, part 1, 90th Congress, first sess.), and 
other items required by law in the fiscal year 
1968, or (4) programs, projects, or purposes, 
not exceeding $300,000,000 in the aggregate, 
determined by the President to be vital to 
the national interest or security, except that 
no program, project, or purpose shall be 
funded in excess of amounts approved there- 
for by Congress. 

“(b) This title shall not be so applied as 
to require a reduction in obligations for na- 
tional defense exceeding 10 percentum of 
the new obligational authority (excluding 
special Vietnam costs) requested in the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1968 (H. Doc, Nos. 
15, part 1, and 16), as amended during the 
first session of the 90th Congress: Provided, 
That the President may exempt from the 
operation of this title any obligations for 
national defense which he deems to be es- 
sential for the purposes of national defense. 

“Sec. 204. In the administration of any 
program as to which (1) the amount of obli- 
gations is limited by section 202 (a) (2) of 
this title, and (2) the allocation, grant, ap- 
portionment, or other distribution of funds 
among recipients is required to be deter- 
mined by application of a formula involving 
the amount appropriated or otherwise made 
available for distribution, the amount avall- 
able for obligation as limited by that section 
or as determined by the head of the agency 
concerned pursuant to that section shall be 
substituted for the amount appropriated or 
otherwise made available in the application 
of the formula. 

“Sec, 205. To the maximum extent prac- 
tical, reductions in obligations for personnel 
compensation and benefits under this title 
shall be accomplished by not filling vacan- 
cies, Insofar as practical, reductions in obli- 
gations for construction under this title may 
be made by stretching out the time schedule 
of starting new projects and performing on 
contracts so as not to require the elimina- 
tion of new construction starts. 

“Sec. 206. The amount of any appropria- 
tion or authorization which (1) is unused 
because of the limitation on obligations im- 
posed by section 202(a)(2) of this title and 
(2) would not be available for use after 
June 30, 1968, shall be used only for such 
purposes and in such manner and amount 
as may be prescribed by law in the second 
session of the 90th Congress,” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of amendment No. 2. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk amendments to Senate amend- 
ment No. 2 and ask that they be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendments, as follows: 

Amend the first paragraph of section 202 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 202. (a) During the fiscal year 1968, 
no department or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including the legislative and judi- 
cial branches, shall incur obligations in ex- 
cess of the lesser of—” 

In section 203, after “(3) items”, insert 
“(except legislative and judiciary) .” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the two amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I understand the 
Senator’s amendment to be to this effect: 
That he would simply add the legislative 
and judicial departments and the appro- 
priations to those two departments to 
be included within the scope of the 
amendment which is now before us? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this is the 
identical amendment that I offered in 
the conference committee in behalf of 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota and myself, bringing within the 
purview of this economy amendment 
both the judiciary and the legislative 
branches of the Government. 

My amendment failed by a single vote 
in the conference committee, and I said 
then that I would sign the conference 
report but only with the understanding 
that I would offer this amendment in the 
Senate so the Senate itself could work 
its will on this matter. 

I have but a brief statement to make. 

I would like to get the yeas and nays 
on my amendment. I do not know wheth- 
er a sufficient number of Senators is pres- 
ent, but I will ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator is unable to get the yeas and 
nays at this time, I will assist him in get- 
ting them later, before we vote on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. I will try to get them 
later. I have the assurance of my distin- 
guished friend that we will not have a 
vote until we get them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. On behalf of 
the leadership, we will cooperate with the 
Senator in getting them, at the appro- 
priate time. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 

The Senate has once in this session 
already voted on the question to include 
the legislative and judicial branches of 
Government in an economy move. The 
motion did not prevail. I offered a 5-per- 
cent cut in the course of the debate on 
the continuing resolution, and failed to 
get a majority by three votes. But I call 
attention to the fact that those voting 
for that economy move then were voting 
in favor of incorporating the legislative 
and judicial branches in any effort to- 
ward economy. 

Mr. President, at best we are not going 
to attain the goals we sought, but I com- 
pletely agree with the Senator from 
Florida that, largely because of the 
adamancy and persistency of the House, 
in holding the conference in session, we 
finally arrived at a meeting of minds 
whereby, after one formula after another 
had been tried, we agreed in the confer- 
ence on these reductions, which are sig- 
nificant. They are greater in the end 
than they would have been had my 
amendment been adopted on the floor. 
They are smaller than they would have 
been however if the Bow amendment 
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had been adopted, because the Bow 
amendment would have put a ceiling of 
$131.5 billion on the expenditures, and 
this action brings it to $136.2 billion in 
expenditures. Thus our savings are 
smaller than those which would have 
resulted had the House passed the 
Mundt 5-percent amendment and the 
conference committee thus been required 
to come up with a compromise figure. So 
we are nearly $5 billion above what the 
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House had voted for at the time it voted 
in favor of the Bow amendment. 

I think it would be interesting and 
informative for the Senate to have in- 
corporated in the Record at this time a 
table which was prepared by the Senate 
staff as one of the long series of docu- 
ments which were presented by the staffs 
of both the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees, and by both staffs 
working together, to advise and counsel 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY, 1968 OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
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and inform the Senate. We have a table 
which describes the various efforts which 
were made and the results. 

So I ask unanimous consent that there 
appear at this point in my remarks what 
is identified as table No. 1, on page No. 8 
of the Senate committee print, which 
was placed before the conference com- 
mittee for consideration. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 


Un billions of dollars. 
January budget as revised in Reduction to 2- to 10-percent Other changes Revised estimate 
August provisions 
Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures 
Controllable civilian programs 38.4 22.2 34.5 20.1 
Defense, pal ay r 54. 1 50.4 48.7 48.4 
Foreign assistance, milita --.---------------- 6 8 0.5 8 
83.7 69. 3 
23.8 23.9 
32.2 47.3 
1.1 4.3 
140. 8 136.2 


Note: This tabulation is based on the legislative and judicial branches being subject to the 
2 to 10-percent’’ reduction provisions. However, the provisions recommended by the conferees 


are not applicable to the legislative and judicial branches. The details with respect to the legislative 
and judicial branches are set out below: 


LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES, FISCAL YEAR 1968 OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Un millions of dollars} 


January budget as revised in August 


Obligations 


Reduction if 2- to 10- 


rcent provisions 


Revised estimate if 2- to 10-percent provisions 


were applicable were applicable 
Expenditures Obligations Expenditures Obligations Expenditures 
256 
93 
349 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as the ad- 
ministration submitted these proposals 
for reductions in 1968 obligations and ex- 
penditures, they were applicable to the 
legislative branch and the judiciary. I 
call Senators’ attention to the note on 
table No. 1, on page 8 of the print, which 
I have just now inserted into the Rec- 
orD. It is indicated that the application 
of these provisions to the legislative 
branch will effect reductions in budgeted 
obligations and expenditures totaling $14 
million, and their application to the judi- 
cial branch will result in reductions in 
budgeted obligations and expenditures of 
another $3 million. 

Thus, by the adoption of my amend- 
ment, we will increase by $17 million the 
amount of expenditures which are being 
saved. 

As a matter of fact, the only material 
change the conference committee has 
made in the reduction of obligation and 
expenditure proposal is to exclude the 
legislative and judicial branches from 
this economy move. 

There are a number of reasons why I 
think we should include them, as they 
were included in the motion which I 
made on the Senate floor, which was de- 
feated by three votes in a rollcall vote 
at the time we first tried to effectuate 
some economies on the side of the ave- 
nue, following the action of the House, 
which at that time had cut the budgetary 
expenditures by $5 billion more even 
than the conference report supplied. 

I agree that $17 million is not very 
much money when we are dealing with 


reductions totaling $9 billion. However, 
I submit that it is a matter of principle, 
when the Congress takes action to im- 
pose reductions totaling $9 billion—as I 
think we should, and as I believe we 
will—on the departments and agencies of 
the executive branch, and then specifi- 
cally excludes the legislative and judi- 
cial branches from this economy move. 

We have heard that the House con- 
ferees take the position that this provi- 
sion would be difficult for the legislative 
and the judicial branches to administer. 
Mr. President, I suppose it will be. I sub- 
mit however that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is going to have 
some difficulties in administering a cut of 
$716 million. I am sure that the Atomic 
Energy Commission will not find it easy 
to live with a reduction of $200 million. 
I am even more confident, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Veterans’ Administrator 
is not going to find it easy to absorb the 
$118 million reduction that he has, with 
the country at war and new veterans be- 
ing created every hour and every minute 
of every hour. But we are living, as has 
been brought out in the colloquy between 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
and the distinguished ranking minority 
member on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the Senator from North Dakota, in 
unusual times. 

We are faced with a fiscal crisis. We are 
trying to avoid a collapse of our fiscal 
structure and we are justified in my opin- 
ion in bringing to bear on Members of 
Congress the inconveniences necessary 
when we are trying to run the Govern- 


ment on a sound fiscal basis. We are at 
war with waste, and I do not want the 
legislative branch to operate as draft 
dodgers in that war. 

I do not want the legislative branch 
to be a peacenik parading around saying 
we are for economy for everybody else 
but ourselves. I felt we should be in- 
cluded, and have felt so from the start, 
and so made a motion in the conference 
committee, which, as I said, lost by a 
single vote. 

If we can cut the executive depart- 
ments by $9 billion—and I think we can 
and should—then we should apply the 
same formula to the legislative and ju- 
dicial branches, and bring a total cut in 
those two branches of another $17 mil- 
lion. 

My amendments would make these 
provisions applicable to the legislative 
and judicial branches, just as this pro- 
posal was submitted to Congress by the 
executive branch. The only change made 
by our conference was to say, “We go 
along with these recommendations for 
the executive branch, but we do not want 
them to apply to us,” and, hoping that it 
would not become too conspicuous that 
they had carved out a cyclone cellar for 
themselves, the conferees added, We do 
not want them to apply to the judicial 
branch, either.” 

Mr. President, there is no reason in 
the world why they should not apply to 
the judiciary. The total saving in the 
judiciary would be $3 million, and $14 
million in the legislative branch. 

I think we all recognize, from our old 
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school books, that great American adage 
that states: “Sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander.” Mr. President, I agree 
with what the Senator from Florida has 
said, that Congress ought to participate 
in this economy move. But I do not 
believe we should participate solely to 
the extent of saying we want to fight 
the economy war with the other fellow’s 
blood; we want to economize in the exec- 
utive branch but we do not want to 
economize in our own house. 

To me, Mr. President, this is a pre- 
posterous proposal to foist on the public, 
to propose that we economize every place 
else except in our own areas. I think we 
should practice what we preach. We have 
preached economy on the floor of the 
Senate almost since the beginning of this 
year. We will be preaching it most of next 
year. We will preach it when we are con- 
fronted with a new tax bill—because 
these cuts will not be adequate to meet 
the fiscal problems that we have. 

I think now is the time we ought to 
practice what we preach, and say that 
since we are engaged in this war on 
waste, since we are confronted with a 
very serious international fiscal crisis and 
a domestic fiscal crisis, we should lead the 
way, and, by precept and example as well 
as by vote, participate in this very neces- 
sary economy program. 

It is not going to be any easier for us 
than it is for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, or for the other departments and 
agencies; but it is fully as possible for us, 
and if we actually believe that economy 
is necessary, we should be willing to defer 
for awhile the purchase of new drapes or 
new rugs or new furniture. If this is as 
serious as we think it is, we should be able 
to reduce for awhile the legislative ap- 
propriations for foreign travel. We 
should defer for awhile the addition of 
members to our staffs, and accept the 
same procedures of attrition in our staffs, 
committeewise and individually, that 
we insist upon for the executive branch 
of Government. We can defer some of 
our proposed construction. We can make 
economies in exactly the same way we 
are providing for executive agencies. 

Mr. President, I think the situation is 
serious enough so that we should have a 
Government-wide attack on deficit 
spending. I think that the executive de- 
partments should start tightening their 
belts; but I think we should do it in the 
legislative branch also. I think in the 
judiciary they can defer for a few months 
the purchase of new books or the addi- 
tion of new staff members, or some of the 
other expenditures which are available 
to the judicial branch. I think we should 
fight this war across the board. I think 
the judiciary, the legislative, and the ex- 
ecutive should march arm in arm in say- 
ing, “We want to have some economies.” 
I do not like the idea of just marching 
the executive branch to the front while 
we stand behind and cheer the results 
of the economizing. If the situation is as 
serious as we say it is, we ought to be 
willing to participate. If this is just a 
capricious cut, perhaps we should not 
make it at all. But it is not capricious. 
It is important; it is necessary; it is es- 
sential. And if it is essential, I submit 
we ought to do it all the way across the 
board. We should include ourselves in the 
economizing. 
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Something has been said about the 
fact that foreign countries will have 
more confidence in this Government if 
we join with the Executive in a mani- 
festation of economy. I think that is 
right; and I think the parliamentarians 
around the country and around the 
world will have more confidence that 
we mean business if we say that we are 
going to participate to the extent of 
tightening the belt ourselves in the leg- 
islative branch. 

The only valid argument I have heard 
against my amendment is the fact that 
some people say the Members of the 
House of Representatives will not ac- 
cept it. I do not know who those crystal 
ball gazers are. I served in the House 10 
years, which qualifies me at least to be- 
long to the amateur class, I guess, among 
those who make speculative conclu- 
sions about what the House of Repre- 
sentatives will do. 

I happen to think that the House will 
welcome a change to vote “yea.” But if 
they vote “nay,” after we vote “yea,” 
that will not delay this economy drive. 
We will then simply have to yield to the 
House, and go along and take the other 
cuts. But I submit that we, as Members 
of the U.S. Senate, now ought to mani- 
fest our sincerity about reducing expend- 
itures by being willing to go along on the 
same formula we very properly and 
necessarily impose upon the others. 

So I hope that on the ensuing rollcall, 
this amendment will be overwhelmingly 
supported. I have stated my case. Unless 
there are others who wish to take an op- 
posite point of view, and say things 
which I think should be refuted, I am 
willing to rest it and proceed to a vote, 
provided we can find a way, now, to get a 
rolicall ordered, which we can. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, after which I shall wish to speak 
briefly. Then, of course, if the distin- 
guished manager of the bill wishes to 
reply, he can. 

Mr, President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to reply briefly to the argument made 
by my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

In the first place, I want to make it 
perfectly clear that the budget for the 
legislative department and the budget 
for the judicial department are both 
shown by the President’s budget filed 
with us in the beginning of the year, 
and every year, as uncontrollable. And 
the proper page, copied out of the budg- 
et, is attached to the papers which I have 
furnished to each Senator in this case. 

In the second place, I call attention to 
the fact that not only is it listed in the 
budget that these two items are uncon- 
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trollable, but that also happens to be the 
case. They are uncontrollable. 

We have 100 Senators and 435 Repre- 
sentatives. Their salaries are fixed by 
law. There is no provision in this resolu- 
tion at all to cut anybody’s salary, their 
salaries or anybody else’s. 

In the case of the executive branch of 
the Government, the cuts are accom- 
plished by failing to fill vacancies. 

I took this up personally with the Civil 
Service Commissioner. I found out that 
there is a 27-percent turnover of person- 
nel each year, and that it will be possible, 
simply and easily, for them to accomplish 
the 2-percent reduction from the budget 
amount for personnel. 

In the case of the Senate and the 
House, of course, there is no such situa- 
tion existing. The salaries of Senators 
and Representatives are fixed by law and 
are collectible by the individuals them- 
selves. 

Insofar as the other expenses of the 
Senate are concerned, they are in the 
main in connection with the employees 
and the staffs of the Senate and House 
Members. And, in that case, every Sen- 
ator and Representative has a chance to 
make savings if he wants to do so. The 
Senator from Florida has been making 
a saving by using less than his full 
allowance for the hire of personnel on 
his staff. 

Each Senator is given that chance. 
Each Senator who is able to do so can do 
so. However, it happens to be a fact that 
a great many of our colleagues have to 
use not only their full allowance for the 
employment of their staff, but also have 
to go into their own personal pockets or, 
receive aid from their friends, to pay for 
the larger staff which is required for 
them to properly serve their particular 
constituencies. That is known to all of 


us. 

It has been shown by the press in the 
last few days that one of our distin- 
guished colleagues, in the effort to prop- 
erly serve his very large constituency— 
because he comes from one of our larger 
States—has had to have help from 
friends in an amount sufficient for him 
to man his office in such a way that he 
can properly serve his constituency. 

I call back to the attention of every 
Senator the fact that if he can make a 
savings out of the funds provided for the 
Fame 

O 80. 

Other expenses of the Senate are con- 
nected with printing. We know that we 
have to have printing done for the in- 
formation of the Senate. We have to 
have committee reports printed. We have 
to have the transcript of hearings of 
committees printed. 

There is on the desk of each Senator 
a small hearing record pertaining to a 
matter that was handled this morning 
or on yesterday. Twelve hearings records 
were printed for one hearing conducted 
by the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Morse]. 

And there would have been no other 
way for the Senate as a whole to be in- 
formed as to what occurred in those 
hearings and as to what the witnesses 
who testified at those hearings had to 
say on the subject matter of the hear- 
ings except to have them printed. 
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Mr. President, the (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp is printed overnight and contains 
everything that is said on the floor of 
the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the whole session. It looks 
as if this session is going to be about 1 
year long. 

I see no way to save that expense with- 
out cutting down on the information that 
is sent out to the people who receive the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD all over the world, 
and particularly the citizens of the 
United States who have a right to keep 
up with what is going on here. Of course, 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD preserves for 
posterity in its permanent Record form, 
when it is printed in book form, the 
doings of every Senate and of every 
House of Representatives since the Gov- 
ernment was established way back in the 
late 17008. 

‘There are so many of the expenses of 
the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that are uncontrollable that I 
do not think it is necessary to mention 
more of them. 

We all have an allowance for travel to 
our homes, It may be necessary for me 
to go home, in order to serve my con- 
stituents well, because of the things that 
are going on there, for the full number of 
trips that are permitted me under the 
laws passed by Congress. Next year it 
may be possible for me to get along with- 
out going home more than once or twice. 
The situations change, and nothing is 
controllable ahead of time or by the fiat 
of anyone as to how much of that money 
shall be expended. 

I could go on with the expenses gen- 
erally of the Senate and the House—and 
they are nci heavy. My recollection is 
that they are about $40 million for the 
Senate, and $80 million for the House. 
The Legislative Appropriation Act for fis- 
cal 1968 totals $275 million. 

We are talking about saving here $9 
billion—$9 billion—in obligation author- 
ity and $4.1 billion in actual expenditures 
this year. The entire saving with refer- 
ence to Congress, if it could be accom- 
plished, would be approximately $14 mil- 
lion. And it would be difficult to accom- 
plish, Who has the authority? Is it the 
present occupant of the chair, or the 
President pro tempore, or the Vice Presi- 
dent? Certainly, it is not the President, 
because he is the head of a coordinate 
branch of Government which cannot, un- 
der our constitutional Government, con- 
trol the Senate or the House. 

So my distinguished friend asks if we 
are not willing to make contributions. I 
will say that we are willing to make con- 
tributions. I will say that every Senator 
has it in his power, by frugal handling of 
his office and by frugal public travel, to 
make contributions. I say also that every 
Senator who has stayed here and tended 
to his duty the entire session has made 
considerable contribution in that way to 
the welfare of the Nation and to the 
solving of our problems. 

It has not been easy—and I am sure 
the Senator from South Dakota will 
agree with me—for us who sit in the 
Appropriations Committee to cut what 
appears to be almost $6 billion from the 
appropriations before we get. through. 
Every time you cut anybody's appropria- 
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tion, you make some of your constituents 
angry at you; and the Senator knows that 
is a fact. If it is something that affects 
an agency that operates in your State, 
you cut at your peril. Yet, I do not be- 
lieve we have shown any timidity or any 
unwillingness to cut, when it appears that 
we will have cut a total of almost $6 bil- 
lion by the time we get through passing 
the foreign aid bill and the supplemental 
bill, which lie ahead of us, when added 
to the bills we have already passed. 

So, Mr. President, I do not believe that 
Senators deserve the implied charge 
made by my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from South Dakota, that we are 
not showing a willingness to contribute 
or a willingness to cooperate. To the con- 
trary, I suspect that we are contributing 
and cooperating a good deal more than 
most of the citizens of this country to 
meeting the difficulties of our Nation. 
The Senator from Florida feels that for 
himself, and Iam sure that many others 
in Congress could make a great deal 
more at home, tending to their own busi- 
ness, instead of being here and trying to 
come to grips with these terrible prob- 
lems. 

So much for the legislative part of the 
motion of the Senator. Let us come to the 
judicial part. He suggests that we also 
add the judicial department to be cut. 
I am sure that my distinguished friend 
has forgotten the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in part, 
at least, because one provision is that 
the judges—meaning the Judges of the 
Supreme Court—shall receive compensa- 
tion which shall not be diminished dur- 
ing their continuance in office. It is also 
true that the compensation of other 
judges cannot be diminished. They can 
be struck out of office. They can quit if 
they wish. Their district can be discon- 
tinued. But they are appointed for life, 
and their expenses are expenses which 
this Government gladly incurs, and in- 
cursin such a way that they are not made 
subject to all of the vicissitudes that af- 
fect our Nation. They run on regularly. 

The same is true with reference to 
other expenses of the judiciary. I know 
that the Senator has been in the library 
of the Supreme Court. If he has been in 
any Federal courthouse in the Nation, he 
has been in the library there. As to those 
library expenses, we cannot very well say 
to the lawbook publishers. “You must 
take a cut because we have passed a law 
here saying that you shall do so.” We 
cannot very well discontinue publication 
of the reports, which are required to be 
published by law, and which are pub- 
lished at heavy expense and circulated at 
heavy expense. We cannot discontinue 
any of the many expenses of the judicial 
department. 

What about the juries? The jurors are 
payable by law, under law that we pass, 
and we provide money to pay them. 

Can we say that the jurors must take 
a cut in their pay or that we shall have 
such a cut as will not permit the courts 
to function, not permit the courts to have 
jurors, not permit the courts to sum- 
mon jurors from the citizenship that 
they serve and swear them to do jus- 
tice by their fellow men in the courts? 

The very idea of bringing the judicial 
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department under this proposal shocks 
me and astounds me, because it does not 
show a clear understanding by the Sen- 
ator. I realize he is not a lawyer, but a 
college professor. However, I am a lawyer, 
and I know something about the expenses 
of the judiciary department. Having 
once been a judge myself, I do not see 
how we could possibly impose any real 
restriction or meaningful restriction; 
and, if we did, I do not see who could 
impose it, because each judge has the 
same right to draw his salary that we 
Senators have individually; each judge 
has the same right to swear jurors or to 
have his clerk swear jurors, to have his 
—, summon jurors, as every other 
judge. 

The President cannot stop that. The 
President does not control the judiciary. 
The President is not the head of the 
judicial system. By our Constitution, we 
make the judicial system a separate, co- 
ordinate branch of Government. 

The Senator has said, I believe he is 
correct, that if this cut could be ap- 
plied—the 2 percent and the 10 percent 
to the judiciary, it would save the mag- 
nificent sum of $3 million. And he sug- 
gests that that be done. Mr. President, I 
do not believe that is practical. I do not 
believe it is possible. I do not believe we 
should do it. I do not believe we shall 
consider it seriously. We have done what 
is possible in the terms of this resolution, 
which has been adopted so overwhelm- 
ingly on the part of the other body. I 
believe I have stated in the Recorp that 
the vote by which the resolution was 
adopted was 366 to 26, which makes it 
completely evident that the House of 
Representatives wants to do its part in 
bringing about this particular added sav- 
ing in addition to what we have saved 
in the passage of our appropriations. 

Now, Mr. President, one more word and 
I shall be through. While we were in con- 
ference on the foreign aid bill earlier 
today, the head of the minority group 
of the House conferees came over and 
told me—I shall not mention his name; 
Senators know who he is—“By no means 
allow this provision affecting legislative 
and judiciary to go on this bill.” He said, 
“We have argued this thing up and down 
in our committee. We cannot get it ac- 
cepted. They think it is unreasonable and 
impractical and cannot be done. Please 
be sure that that not be done.” 

Then, before I left, the chairman of 
the majority group, the head of the 
House conferees, came over and told me 
the same thing. I understand that he was 
in the Senate Chamber shortly before we 
took up this measure, although I did not 
see him at that time, passing on word to 
various members of the Appropriations 
Committee that such was the case. 

They have gone into this matter very 
exhaustively because they made a begin- 
ning in this effort, as the Senator from 
South Dakota said. That is not how they 
had made the mistake under the Whit- 
ten amendment of putting in the judicial 
and legislative departments. It will be 
remembered that in our conference the 
distinguished Representative, Mr. WHIT- 
TEN, made it very clear that he should 
have exempted some agencies which he 
had not and these are two he said should 
have been exempted, and he named 
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others that were not named in the origi- 
nal wording of his so-called Whitten 
amendment. 

(At this point Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York assumed the chair.) 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I join the Senator from 
Florida in opposing this amendment. 
Very reluctantly I oppose this amend- 
ment. I cosponsored with the Senator 
from South Dakota an amendment in the 
Senate-House conference committee 
which would have required a 2-percent 
cut in legislative expenditures. We have 
been working for 6 weeks to try to reach 
an agreement with House conferees on 
reducing expenditures. We have finally 
reached an agreement which would save 
over $4 billion. I have the same advice as 
the Senator from Florida. That to accept 
the Mundt amendment would jeopardize 
the whole bill and the $4 billion saving. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I was sure he did. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If we 
were to add amendments such as this 
amendment, it would jeopardize this $4 
billion savings. 

There are Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, particu- 
larly from the bigger States, who need all 
the money that is appropriated to them 
for clerk hire. I realize that. Some of 
those Members are even digging into 
their own pockets to cover expenditures. 

In my case, I am presently spending at 
a rate of $45,000 less than I am allowed. 
For this year I have turned back $25,920. 

I will save more than 2 percent and I 
assure the people of North Dakota and 
the Senate that I will be turning back far 
in excess of this 2 percent cut being pro- 
posed. I very rarely use all of the money 
for clerk hire that is allotted to me so 
this would not affect me. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp a table prepared by the 
Disbursement Office of the Senate under 
the direction of Robert A. Brenkworth, 
Financial Clerk, indicating my savings 
so far this year. The money I will turn 
back to the Treasury. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CLERK-HIRE ALLOWANCE, OFFICE OF SENATOR YOUNG OF 

NORTH DAKOTA, FOR PERIOD JAN. 1 TO DEC. 31 1967, 

INCLUSIVE 


Basic Percent Gross 


Sena ae ORE S. a ae 
Allowed. 32, 095, 00 ~ 100 91, 420. 36 
I ang ae > 8 201805 
Ae wSd 100 ~ 31,800, 00 
Used, Oct. 1-Dec. 31 11.3 2 
r 00 77. 700. 00 
Recapitulation, Calendar Year 1967 
P 84.9 $145, 001. 88 
— ASERS G AES 18.1 28,918.70 
Mined ac Fee 100.0 170, 920.36 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, I am 
glad that the Senator has introduced the 
table. The brethren of the Senator know 
that he operates frugally, as well as effec- 
tively. I think that can be said of most 
Members of the Senate. 

However, there are some Senators who 
are caught in a tight position by reason 
of the great burden they carry, due to 
the size of their States or the ectivity in 
their States, who cannot operate under 
the Senate allowance. I think we would 
be blind to close our eyes to that 
situation. 

I thank the Senator. I am not surprised 
at his position. 

As far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he will save a good deal more 
than 2 percent in his case, not only from 
clerk hire, but from travel and other 
matters having to do with his office. I 
know the Senator from South Dakota 
does that. I think he will have discharged 
his responsibility by so doing. 

However, when we have brethren here 
who cannot run their offices with the 
amount allowed for clerk hire because of 
the great activity and the size of the 
States they represent, we should not be 
blind to the fact that we do have several 
Members of the Senate who are in that 
category. The same is true with reference 
to the committees and committee staffs. 
There is never a year that there are not 
some committee staffs which are required 
to do more than was expected in the be- 
ginning and they have had to come back 
to the Senate, or the chairman of the 
committee has had to come back to the 
Senate, and ask for a further allowance 
in order that they can fully carry out 
their obligations to the Senate and the 
people of the United States. 

However, I have again illustrated by 
that one fact that here is a matter that 
is uncontrollable. The Senator from 
North Dakota and I serve together on 
two committees, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. We cannot tell, to 
save our souls, at this stage what will be 
the level of work falling on those two 
committees next year. It may be heavier 
than it was this year, although I hope 
not, or it may be lighter. However, it is 
uncontrollable and it is not foreseeable. 
No human being can foresee it. 

I think the Bureau of the Budget is 
sizing up this matter correctly when it 
says here are two departments, legisla- 
ate and judiciary, which are uncontrol- 
lable. 

I hope the Senate by its verdict on this 
vote, by its defeat of this motion, will 
make it clear that we do not intend to 
jeopardize the passage of this very 
worthwhile act, in which it is very vital 
to our country to act now, by the adop- 
tion of something from the leadership 
on both sides of the aisle in the House 
of Representatives that has been fairly 
gone into and not accepted there. 

I hope the Senator from South Dakota 
will not insist on his amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have a 
few comments I would like to make on 
the rejoinder offered by my good friend 
from Florida. I shall try to take up his 
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proposals and arguments in the order in 
which he presented them. 

In the first place, the Senator said the 
legislative budget is uncontrollable, 
which came as a shock to me because I 
served for a while on the Appropriations 
Subcommittee dealing with the legisla- 
tive branch of Government and it is as 
controllable as that of any agency. We 
have people coming in for more and 
less and we move it up and down every 
year. However, I offer as the best testi- 
mony to that effect that the President 
and the Bureau of the Budget included 
the judiciary and the legislative branches 
among the controllable agencies in their 
presentation to Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I asked the Bureau 
of the Budget about that. Does the Sen- 
ator know what they told me? They said, 
“Because the Whitten amendment in- 
cluded them and not because we con- 
sidered them controllable.” They pointed 
out on page 14 of the budget last Jan- 
uary that both of these departments 
are uncontrollable. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did they say completely 
or relatively, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe the word was 
relatively uncontrollable. That means the 
Senator from South Dakota and I could 
save money but that it might not be con- 
trolled by some of our common friends. 

Mr. MUNDT. That can be controlled. 
If we have savings and economize our- 
selves that can apply to others. 

I know from having served on the 
committee that they are controllable be- 
cause I have seen them controlled. Mr. 
President, you can stack the testimony 
by the Bureau of the Budget as high as 
the roof. I can point to the chapter and 
page showing the legislative costs can be 
controlled. I say that the Senators know 
it can be controlled. You can vote to put 
new rugs in an office or you can vote not 
to put new rugs in an office; you can 
vote to build a new building or you can 
vote not to build a new building; you can 
vote to expand or reduce travel abroad. 
There is possible control over our ex- 
penditures and it is easier than in the 
VA, in time of war. So I submit our legis- 
lative budget is controllable. So much 
for that. 

The Senator makes a great deal of the 
point that legislative salaries are fixed 
by law and judicial salaries are fixed by 
law. The Senator knows so well, and I 
am sure he must because he is as con- 
versant with this as I am, that the whole 
thrust of this economy bill is that no 
salaries are to be cut anywhere along 
the line in the executive branch, the 
judiciary, or the legislative branch. The 
Senator tries to appeal to Senators to 
frighten them into thinking they might 
be taking a personal reduction in salary. 

Members in other eras of our history 
have done even that. They cut their sal- 
aries back $2,500 a year in time of war 
because there was a danger to our fiscal 
affairs. We are not suggesting that in this 
bill, however, although we might have to 
come to that and I, for one, am ready to 
face that issue and make such cuts if 
necessary. 

For the Senator to try to frighten 
Members to vote against my amendment 
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by saying they might be cutting your 
salaries, however, is completely wrong. 
I say to Senators that this legislation is 
not going to cut any salaries anywhere. 
Then, there is the matter of not filling 
vacancies by reason of attrition through 
which there could be salary savings—this 
would and should apply to us as well as 
others. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If any such thing as 
a vacancy occurred in the process of at- 
trition—— 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would not the Gover- 
nor of the State immediately appoint a 
Senator to take his place? 

Mr. MUNDT. Not if he happens to be 
a Member of the House. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would not the Gov- 
ernor of the State call for an election 
to fill the seat, if a Representative passed 
away, retired, or resigned? Neither 
of those is a Federal official be- 
cause it is the right of a State and it is 
the right of a district in a State to be 
represented here in Congress. How can 
Congress control that in this resolution 
when the Senator knows there is not 
going to be any such attrition? 

Mr. MUNDT. Congress does not sug- 
gest that there be a cut in salary, that 
it be by attrition in the number of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, or 
the number of Senators, but there is the 
same kind of turnover on committee 
staffs and on the individual staffs of 
Senators, as in executive departments. 
We say to the executive departments, 
“Just do not fill the jobs quite so rapidly 
and you make the saving.” 

That is what we applied to them. I 
think that is what we should apply to 
ourselves. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Assuming that any 
Senator, the Senator from Florida or the 
Senator from South Dakota, should lose 
his administrative assistant, who is it 
that has the right under the law to fill 
that post? Is it not the Senator who is 
concerned? If he needs an administrative 
assistant, does he not promptly get one? 

Mr, MUNDT. May I answer that ques- 
tion in old Yankee fashion by asking the 
Senator from Florida: Suppose, in the 
Veterans’ Administration, because of the 
extra business as a consequence of the 
Vietnamese war, that 100 people retire, 
who has it within his power to reappoint 
them, replace them, or not replace them? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did not the Senator 
ask me a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I did. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then all I can say is 
that I asked the Civil Service Commis- 
sioner what the situation was, and he 
said that there was a 27-percent turn- 
over each year in the Civil Service force 
of this country, and that it would be ex- 
tremely easy for any sizable agency to 
effect a 2-percent cut against the budg- 
eted amount for personnel salaries be- 
cause of that large turnover. 

Mr, MUNDT. The Senator did not 
answer my question. He does not have 
to answer it, if he does not wish to do so, 
but his statement led to the question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The answer is this, 
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that if he is talking about the Veterans’ 
Administration, with thousands of em- 
ployees, and there are 100 vacancies 
there, they may not have to fill all those 
vacancies, or they may fill some, or they 
could still leave some unfilled. They ask 
only a 2-percent reduction in the total 
budget for personnel salaries. The Civil 
Service Commission tells me that this is 
easily attainable from the standpoint of 
the various executive agencies. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is it not true that the 
Veterans’ Administration administrator 
can elect to replace them or not replace 
them, just as a Senator can elect to re- 
place or not to replace a member of his 
staff? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course he may do 
so, but the Senator, if he does not re- 
place his right arm, and he has only one, 
and that is his administrative assistant, 
he would be without his right arm if he 
did not replace him. If he did not re- 
place his legislative assistant, should he 
leave or retire, he would be without his 
left arm, because he has only one legis- 
lative assistant. That is true of all of us 
as Senators. Obviously, we would have 
to replace them. Is the service of those 
people so worthless that we might like to 
go ahead without an administrative or a 
legislative assistant? I think the question 
answers itself. We have an office with a 
limited number of employees, some 12 or 
14 in the average Senate office, each with 
functions which that particular one is 
well trained to perform. 

We do not have the same situation in 
a department such as Agriculture, with 
its tens of thousands of employees, or 
in the Veterans’ Administration, with its 
tens of thousands of employees, or in 
any other of the huge departments of 
Government. 

I repeat, I am willing to accept—and I 
hope the Senator from South Dakota is 
willing to accept—the verdict of the 
chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion who states that Federal agencies can 
easily accept this condition because of 
their normal, large turnover, leaving 
some positions unfilled, and thus saving 
2 percent on their budgeted personnel 
expenses. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission say that Mem- 
bers of Congress and Senators could not 
likewise accept such a reduction? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Civil Service Com- 
mission had nothing to say to us about 
that. That is our business. I am saying, 
for the Senator from Florida, that I can- 
not get along without an administrative 
assistant. I think I can also say that for 
the Senator from South Dakota, that he 
cannot get along without an administra- 
tive assistant. I cannot get along with- 
out a legislative assistant and I think I 
can say that for the Senator from South 
Dakota, too. 

I cannot get along without trained peo- 
ple to do specific work in my office, I have 
only barely enough now to do the work. I 
am one of the offices in Washington, as I 
think the Senator from South Dakota is 
also, which keeps open every Saturday in 
order to try to catch up on our work. We 
have difficulty getting in touch with the 
executive offices throughout the District 
because they are not open on Saturdays. 
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Mr. MUNDT. That is right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. They are not open 
after 4:30 or 5 o’clock and we are open 
not only at 6 o’clock but sometimes until 
7 or later, All the staffs of Senators and 
House Members are very hard workers. 
They are well paid for their work. They 
are well trained to do specific work. If 
something happens to one, either he or 
she has to be replaced, because there is 
no one else to do that particular work. 
The Senator knows that perfectly well, 
so that it is idle for us to discuss it fur- 
ther. 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe that we do not 
have to discuss this issue much more. We 
start out with a different philosophy. 
The Senator from Florida seems to feel 
that all Federal officials down at the ex- 
ecutive end of the avenue are wasters 
and squanderers. If he can allege that 
as a Democrat, then I can reaffirm it as 
a Republican. I think there is a lot of 
that going on down there. But I do not 
think the other side of the coin is right 
when he assumes that all Members of 
the Senate and House are thrifty Scots- 
men and traditional pennypinchers who 
never spend a nickel of the public’s 
money which they should not be spend- 
ing. 
I cannot get along without an admin- 
istrative assistant. I cannot get along 
without a sizable staff. We keep the of- 
fice open on Saturdays as does the 
Senator from Florida. Most of the de- 
partments downtown do not. The Sena- 
tor from Florida states that he does not 
have a loose clerical budget. I do not, 
either. I have turned back well over 
$200,000 of my expense money to the 
Federal Government since I became a 
Member of Congress. But that does not 
mean I could not have had some more 
people. It does not mean I could not have 
made the members of my staff a little 
happier if I had hired four or five more in 
the office to work the Saturday shift and 
let the rest of them off. It means, I guess, 
that I have been somewhat hard-boiled 
with my staff and have resisted their 
legitimate pleas not to have to work so 
long or so late. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will be much kinder 
to the Senator from South Dakota than 
he is to himself. I think that he runs a 
frugal office, and a well-trained office 
with fine personnel. I do not think he 
could spare a single one of them. If he 
did have to spare one, he would need 
quickly to replace him or her. 

I think his situation is like mine and 
like that of most Senators and most 
House Members. Aside from that, the 
Senator has not gotten around to the 
point of telling us from what source 
there could be any control exercised in 
this particular matter. 

The Senator from South Dakota is 
answerable only to the people of South 
Dakota. He has the right to determine 
the salaries and those who shall be on his 
payroll and what work they shall do. He 
has the right, the privilege, and the duty 
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to report to his State and no one can 
control him in any of those matters. 

For myself, I would not cast one vote 
that would look as though I thought I 
could control him, because I know that I 
cannot, I am sure he knows the same 
thing is true of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. MUNDT. I will get around to that 
but, first, I want to disavow the very 
gracious compliment which the Senator 
paid me when he indicated I ran such a 
tight ship, that I have exactly the right 
number of people, working precisely the 
right number of hours per week, to get 
the job done. 

One of my fine girls took ill and was 
gone for a long time. I hoped she would 
come back. We waited 4 or 5 months. 
She came back. To my surprise, the office 
continued to run without her. I suppose 
I could have saved her salary. I did not. 
She was ill and I continued to pay her. 
Had she resigned I could have saved that 
money. Thrifty as I am, I could have 
saved some additional money. So I think 
we all could. I point out that the situa- 
tion is serious enough for unusual and 
painful action. 

Let me conclude by saying that if we 
accept everything the Senator from 
Florida said about salaries, we do not 
have to make the saving out of salaries. 
We can also take it out of the executive, 
judicial, and legislative from non- 
salary sources. We can reduce the 
amount spent for travel, equipment, con- 
struction, what is spent by the Architect 
of the Capitol. Our money is as con- 
trollable as is any other item. 

Turning to the next point of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, he said it was kind of 
a piddling little saving. It amounted to 
only $14 million in the legislative and 
$3 million in the judiciary. We agree on 
the arithmetic. Against a $4.1 billion 
saving in the executive branch, it is not 
very large, but large savings are made by 
pyramiding little amounts on top of little 
amounts. 

As I said before, I am interested in the 
principle. It seems to me commonsense 
and simple justice that we in the legis- 
lative and judiciary branches should feel 
a pinch, economywise, in these crucial 
days of war, particularly when we ask 
the Veterans’ Administration to accept 
a reduction. Perhaps we should have ex- 
empted it, but we decided to include 
that department. We included reductions 
for the Department of Agriculture, with 
farmers struggling along at 72 percent 
of parity, in the worst economic straits 
they have been in in three decades, pay- 
ing the highest interest rates since the 
War Between the States, or maybe since 
Reconstruction. Yet we are cutting 
money out for services for the farmers. 

So I think $14 million could be spared 
from the services and committees in the 
Congress, consisting of 535 Members, as 
a representation of good faith on our 
part. 

On the next point, Iam sure the Sena- 
tor from Florida misspoke himself, be- 
cause he implied that, as a college pro- 
fessor, I did not know the Constitution 
said Congress could not cut the salaries 
of Federal judges. Let me tell him that, 
if I did not know that, I would be ad- 
yocating reductions in the salaries of 
some of them. I know it, and the Senator 
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knows it. But no cut in judicial salaries 
or senatorial salaries or any other 
salaries are involved. The judiciary has 
$6 million for travel. I do not know why. 
When I hear some of the speeches made 
by the top judges in their travels, I wish 
they would stay home. Then when I read 
some of the decisions they make, I wish 
they would go travel. But perhaps they 
could save half of the travel money. 

The judiciary spends one-third of a 
million on buildings and grounds and $41 
million for supporting personnel. Maybe 
they could get along, as I found to my 
surprise I could, with one less employee 
for 6 months. So they could, too, par- 
ticipate in this all-out attack on waste. 

I conclude my argument by saying we 
have a decision to make. I agree with 
everything the Senator from Florida has 
said about the inconveniences involved 
in economizing. It is not going to be 
easy. It is going to be a little painful. 
Maybe he is right in assuming that down 
at the other end of the avenue they 
shovel money out in big shovelfuls and do 
not pay attention to it, and here we 
parcel it out with an eye dropper and 
that we are consistently thrifty. I do not 
accept that, but I would like to see us 
get into the economy act. I would like to 
see us participate. I would like to see us 
give some manifestation of good faith. 
Then perhaps we could effect some more 
economies in the executive branch next 
year, if we do not insist on excluding 
ourselves from this first real meaningful 
experiment in economy. 

The question is, Will we participate in 
economy or just continue to pontificate 
about economy? That is the question we 
will resolve in the rollcall vote on my 
amendment. The question is, Will we 
practice what we preach, or just keep on 
preaching economy without being willing 
to practice any of it? Our rollcall will 
determine that. 

Mr. President, I conclude simply by 
saying that the proposition on which we 
are about to vote is to determine whether 
we are just going to continue to provide 
counsel to others who we think should 
save some money, or whether we our- 
selves will cooperate a little bit by sav- 
ing some in our own house and our own 
shop. I think we ought to wage an all-out 
war against waste, against deficit spend- 
ing, and I think we should do it with all 
three branches of the Government par- 
ticipating in the effort. 

I urge a favorable vote on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). The 
question is on the amendments of the 
Senator from South Dakota to the House 
amendment to Senate amendment No. 2. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest a temporary quorum call, to be 
called off in 2 or 3 minutes, just to give 
warning. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be termi- 
nated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The question is on the amendments of 
the Senator from South Dakota to the 
House amendment to Senate amendment 
No. 2. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (after having voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore, I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Bay], the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EAsTLAND] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDERI, the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inovve], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Rrsicorr] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HL] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr, AIKEN], the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, Dominick], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] and the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLorr] and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
Provuty] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr.:+ Dominick], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILIaAs ] has been previ- 
ously announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 44, as follows: 
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[No. 387 Leg.] 
YEAS—29 
Bennett Fong Miller 
Burdick Fulbright Morton 
Byrd, Va. Hansen Mundt 
Cannon Hatfleld Murphy 
Case Hickenlooper Pastore 
Church Hollings Smith 
Clark Hruska Spong 
Cotton Javits Stennis 
Curtis Mansfield Thurmond 
Fannin McGovern 
NAYS—44 
Anderson Holland Moss 
Baker Jackson Muskie 
Bartlett Jordan, N.C. Nelson 
Bible Jordan,Idaho Pearson 
Boggs Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Carlson Long, La. Randolph 
Ervin Mo Smathers 
Gore McClellan Sparkman 
Griffin McGee Tydings 
Gruening McIntyre Williams, N. J. 
Harris Yarborough 
Hart Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Hartke Montoya Young, Ohio 
Hayden Morse 
NOT VOTING—27 
Aiken Eastland Percy 
Allott Ellender Prouty 
Bayh Hill Ribicoff 
Brewster Inouye Russell 
Brooke Kuchel Scott 
Cooper Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Dodd Magnuson Tower 
Dominick Mondale Williams, Del. 
So Mr. Munpt’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Florida qualifies to 
make that motion. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. CASE. Mr, President, did the Sen- 
ator from Florida intend to vote the other 
way? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I voted on the prevail- 
ing side. 

Mr. CASE. Did the Senator intend to 
vote the other way on the reconsidera- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not have to qual- 
ify, as I understand parliamentary pro- 
cedure. I voted on the prevailing side. 
I have moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected, and 
a motion has been made to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Mr. CASE. Does not the Senator have 
to qualify in order to make that motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is qualified to make the motion to 
reconsider under the rule. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the next question is on my 
motion to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the Senate amendment 
No. 2. 

We have just rejected an amendment 
to change Senate amendment No. 2. The 
motion would now recur on the motion to 
concur. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, is the 
motion before the Senate? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is before the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask for 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to con- 
cur in the amendment of the House to 
Senate amendment No. 2. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. What is the House 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll 
is being called. A parliamentary in- 
quiry is not in order, and the Chair has 
no authority to interpret the House 
amendment. The clerk will continue to 
call the roll. 

The rollcall was resumed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have 
a pair with the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. If 
he were present, he would vote “yea.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inovye], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Ristcorr], and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Bayu], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYM- 
INGTON], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayu], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Lousiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. InovyeE], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lausch], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lona], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Rrsrcorr], and the Senators from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. TALMADGE] 
would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], the Senator 
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from Texas [Mr. Tower], and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Attotr] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Domrnick], the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KuUcHEL], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower], and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 0, as follows: 


No. 388 Leg.] 
YEAS—74 
Anderson Harris Montoya 
Baker Hart Morse 
Bartlett Hartke Morton 
Bennett Hatfield Moss 
Bible Hayden Mundt 
Boggs Hickenlooper Murphy 
Burdick Holland ‘uskie 
Byrd, Va. Hollings Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Pastore 
Cannon Jackson Pearson 
Carlson Javits Pell 
Case Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Church Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Smathers 
Cotton Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Curtis Long, La. Sparkman 
Dirksen McCarthy Spong 
Ervin McClellan Stennis 
Fannin McGee Thurmond 
Fong McGovern Tydings 
Pulbright McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
re Metcalf Yarborough 
Griffin Miller Young, N. Dak, 
Gruening Mondale Young, Ohio 
Hansen Monroney 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—26 
Aiken Ellender Prouty 
Allott Hill Ribicoff 
Bayh Inouye Russell 
Brewster Kuchel Scott 
Brooke Lausche Symington 
Cooper Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Dodd Magnuson Tower 
Dominick Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Eastland Percy 


So Mr. HolLAxp's motion to concur in 
the amendment of the House to Senate 
amendment No. 2 was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The Senator from Florida 
will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly under- 
stand that now that the Senate has voted 
to concur in the House amendments to 
the Senate amendments No. 1 and No. 2, 
those being the only amendments that 
were involved, the action is now final 
upon this measure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is correct. Action is now 
completed on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Fresiding 
Officer. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
nad agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4765) relat- 
lng to the income tax treatment of cer- 
tain distributions pursuant to the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956, as 
amended. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
-signed by the Vice President: 

HR. 7898. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Nemesio Vazquez Fernandez; and 

HR. 7977. An act to adjust certain postage 
rates, to adjust the rates of basic compensa- 
tion for certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government, and to regulate the 
mailing of pandering advertisements, and for 
other purposes, 


DUTY-FREE TREATMENT OF 
LIMESTONE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 1141, Calendar No. 
900. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A 
bill (H.R. 1141) to permit duty-free 
treatment of limestone, when imported 
to be used in the manufacture of cement, 
er mand to the Trade Expansion Act of 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator of Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That (a) item 915.25 (relating to bona fide 
gifts, and not exceeding $50 in retail value, 
from members of the Armed Forces serving 
in combat zones) of the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States (19 U.S.C. 1202) is 
amended by striking out “On or before 
12/31/67“ and inserting in lieu thereof “On 
or before 12/31/69". 

(b) The headnotes for part 1, subpart B 
of the Appendix to such Schedules are 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following headnote: 

2. Articles exempted under item 915.25 
from the payment of duty shall be exempt 
also from the payment of any internal 
revenue tax imposed upon or by reason of 
importation.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption on or after January 
1, 1968. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the committee amendment strikes out all 
after the enacting clause in the House 
bill. H.R. 1141, as passed by the House, 
would authorize the President to elim- 
inate the duty on certain limestone, when 
imported to be used in the manufacture 
of cement, pursuant to his trade agree- 
ment authority. The substance of this bill 
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was added as a floor amendment to H.R. 
286 on March 23, 1967, and has since 
been enacted into law—Public Law 90- 
14, Accordingly, the objective sought by 
the House version of H.R. 1141 has been 
achieved, and the House provision now 
is unnecessary. 

Mr. President, the House has a bill 
which might not reach the Senate at 
this session. It would permit servicemen 
to send gifts from Vietnam, duty free, to 
friends and relatives in the United States. 

Because of this, in lieu of the language 
of the House bill, the committee substi- 
tutes an amendment to extend for 2 
years, until December 1, 1969, the $50 
exemption in the tariff law for gifts from 
Armed Forces personnel serving in com- 
bat zones. 

Under the basic customs law of the 
country, gifts from abroad may enter 
duty free if they are valued at not more 
than $10. Historically, this Nation has 
made an exception to this $10 rule in 
the case of gifts from servicemen serv- 
ing abroad in the time of war. Under the 
exception, gifts from these servicemen 
valued up to $50 may enter duty free. 

In spring of last year Congress re- 
enacted this exemption for servicemen 
serving in combat zones, such as Viet- 
nam. Last year’s amendment was limited 
to gifts received in this country on or 
before December 31, 1967. The passage 
of time has demonstrated that the Viet- 
nam war will continue beyond that date. 
That being the case, we have a respon- 
sibility to our fighting men in Vietnam 
to continue the $50 gift exemption for an 
additional period. Under the committee 
amendment, this $50 gift exemption for 
servicemen in combat zones will be con- 
tinued until December 31, 1969. Unless 
we act now, Christmas gifts arriving late 
from the Vietnam servicemen may not 
be received by their families and others 
without the payment of a tariff on the 
value of the gift property. 

The Treasury Department endorses 
the committee’s amendment; the De- 
fense Department favors it. It is identi- 
cal to a proposal offered in the House of 
Representatives by the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I believe 
it should be agreed to, and I urge that 
it be agreed to. 

Mr, President, this privilege to send to 
the United States gifts of up to $50 free 
of duty exists until January 1, but some 
of these packages may he delayed and 
may not be received by January 1. 
Therefore, the bill is necessary to relieve 
the tariff on these presents being sent by 
servicemen to loved ones in the United 
States. This is the main purpose of the 
amendment. I know of no objection to 
the bill as amended. 

Mr. President, I ask that the commit- 
tee amendment be agreed to and the bill 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment is agreed to and the 
bill is considered as original text for the 
purpose of amendment, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to the bill, which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


December 12, 1967 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: - 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] proposes an amendment at the end of 
the bill as follows: 

Section 551 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U.S.C. 1551), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “A private carrier, upon applica- 
tion, may, in the discretion of the Secretary, 
be designated under the preceding sentence 
as a carrier of bonded merchandise, subject 
to such regulations and, in the case of each 
applicant, to such special terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe to safe- 
guard the reyenues of the United States with 
respect to the transportation of bonded mer- 
chandise by such applicant.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
section was originally submitted on an- 
other bill (H.R. 2155) and approved 
unanimously by the Committee on Fi- 
nance. Inasmuch as the other bill may 
not reach the floor, I have called up the 
amendment here. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I am familiar with the amendment. The 
amendment was reported favorably by 
the committee as an amendment to H.R. 
2155, which it has been agreed is a sub- 
ject of rather controversial debate in- 
volving trade policies that we will get 
around to this session or next session. 
There is no reason why this amendment 
should be held up because it is not con- 
troversial. It was agreed to unanimously 
in committee. 

I have discussed the amendment with 
the distinguished minority leader and he 
agrees that there is no point in holding it 
up. It should have been acted on a long 
time ago. Let me now turn to an explana- 
tion of the amendment. 

Under present law, imported merchan- 
dise which has not been entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption, 
ordinarily may be transported between 
ports of entry or from the port of im- 
portation to a customs bonded warehouse 
in another customs district only by com- 
mon carriers or contract carriers bond- 
ed for such purpose. 

Specifically, the authority of the Bu- 
reau of Customs to designate carriers of 
bonded merchandise prior to the release 
of such merchandise from customs cus- 
tody is limited to, first, any common car- 
rier of merchandise owning or operating 
a railroad, steamship, or other transpor- 
tation line or route for the transporta- 
tion of merchandise in the United States; 
second, any contract carrier authorized 
to operate as such by any agency of the 
United States; and, third, any freight 
forwarder authorized to operate as such 
by any agency of the United States—19 
U.S.C. 1551. 

In 1936, Congress provided an excep- 
tion to this rule which had the effect of 
qualifying private cartmen and lighter- 
men, when bonded, to transport imported 
merchandise between the ports of New 
York, Newark, and Perth Amboy—which 
were in the same customs district—before 
such merchandise had been released 
from customs custody and the duties 
involved had been paid. However, there 
is no rule under which a private carrier 
may similarly transport customs bonded 
merchandise between other customs ports 
or between customs districts. 

This shortcoming tends to discrimi- 
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nate against importers who operate cus- 
toms bonded warehouses in customs dis- 
tricts away from the seacoast. Such an 
importer must formally enter his mer- 
chandise and pay tariff on it at the sea- 
coast port if he desires to transport it by 
private carrier to his inland warehouse. 
On the other hand, if he operated a cus- 
toms bonded warehouse within the lim- 
its of the port on the coast he could 
transport his bonded merchandise to his 
warehouse by private carrier without 
prepayment of tariff. 

The present rules, in effect, force in- 
land importers to resort to higher priced 
common carriers or contract carriers if 
they are to avoid large capital invest- 
ments in tariff charges. If the customs 
revenues can be protected it would be 
appropriate to permit private carriers to 
transport customs bonded merchandise 
between customs districts for delivery to 
a customs bonded warehouse without 
requiring prepayment of duties. To ac- 
complish this objective, the amendment 
would add a new section to the bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to designate private carriers as carriers 
of bonded merchandise. In exercising 
this new authority, the Secretary may 
impose such special terms and conditions 
upon each applicant as he considers nec- 
essary to safeguard the revenues of the 
United States with respect to the trans- 
portation of the bonded merchandise. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
72 55 9160, explaining the purposes of the 

ill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The committee amendment strikes all after 
the enacting clause in the House bill and 
substitutes an amendment to extend for 2 
years, until December 31, 1969, the $50 ex- 
emption in the tariff law for gifts from Armed 
Forces personnel serving in combat zones. 
Under present law, the $50 exemption is 
scheduled to terminate December 31 of this 
year. At that time, the regular $10 gift ex- 
emption would apply with respect to gifts 
from these servicemen. 

DELETION OF HOUSE PROVISION 

H.R. 1141 as passed by the House would 
authorize the President to eliminate the duty 
on certain limestone, when imported to be 
used in the manufacture of cement, pur- 
suant to his trade agreement authority. The 
substance of this bill was added as a floor 
amendment to H.R. 286 on March 23, 1967, 
and has since been enacted into law (Public 
Law 90-14). Accordingly, the objective sought 
by the House version of H.R. 1141 has been 
achieved and the House provision now is 
unnecessary. 

GIFTS FROM VIETNAM SERVICEMEN—-$50 TARIFF 
EXEMPTION 

Under the basic customs law of the United 
States, gifts from abroad may enter duty free 
if they are valued at not more than $10, 
determined on the basis of the fair retail 
value of the gift. Historically, the United 
States has made an exception to this $10 
rule in the case of gifts from servicemen serv- 
ing abroad in time of war. Under the exemp- 
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tion, gifts from these servicemen valued up 
to $50 (determined on the basis of fair re- 
tail value) may enter this country duty free. 
The last special exemption for gifts from 
servicemen related to the Korean conflict. It 
expired on July 1, 1961. 

In the spring of last year in recognition of 
the Vietnam conflict, Congress reenacted this 
$50 exemption for servicemen on duty in com- 
bat zones, Last year’s amendment was limited 
to gifts received in this country on or before 
December 31, 1967. Passage of time has dem- 
onstrated that the Vietnam war will con- 
tinue beyond that date. Accordingly, we have 
a responsibility to our military personnel] in 
Vietnam to continue the $50 gift exemption 
for an additional period. 

Under the committee amendment, the $50 
gift exemption with respect to servicemen in 
combat zones will be continued for 2 years, 
until December 31, 1969. Prompt considera- 
tion of this amendment is imperative since 
Christmas gifts arriving late from Vietnam 
servicemen might not be received by their 
families and others without payment of a 
tariff on the value of the gift. The committee 
does not believe our servicemen in Vietnam 
should be penalized by a tariff on the gifts 
they send home. This amendment assures 
that they will not be. 

The administration is strongly in favor of 
this amendment. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I am on notice that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonpax] wanted to 
offer an amendment. He is probably in 
the lobby adjoining the Chamber dis- 
cussing the matter with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. I would like 
to allow sufficient time for him to return. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar Nos. 
897, 898, 899, and 902. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TEACHERS’ LEAVE ACT 
OF 1949 


The bill (H.R. 5709) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers’ Leave Act of 
1949, to remove certain limitations, and 
for other purposes was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
pe. 913), explaining the purposes of the 

ill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 5709 is to amend the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Leave Act of 
1949 in two particulars, as follows: 

(1) Provide an unlimited number of days 
of earned sick leave for all teachers; and 

(2) Increase the number of days of sick 
leave which may be “borrowed” from 25 days 
to 30 days. 
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BACKGROUND 


Under present law, probationary and per- 
manent teachers and attendance officers in 
the District of Columbia public school sys- 
tem are allowed to accumulate not more 
than 75 days of sick and emergency leave, 
and temporary teachers and attendance of- 
ficers may accumulate not more than 20 days 
of sick leave. 

Also under existing law, teachers and at- 
tendance officers in the District of Columbia 
system may be advanced not more than 25 
days of sick leave or emergency leave, in the 
event of a situation of medical emergency. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


These existing restrictions pertaining to 
sick and emergency leave for District of 
Columbia teachers and attendance officers 
are no longer in keeping with the trend in 
other large city school systems nor in other 
jurisdictions in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area. 

The May 1966 edition of “Educational and 
Research Service,” published by the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators 
and the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, states in part as 
follows: 

“It appears that during the past 4 years 
provisions for accumulating unused sick 
leave have been liberalized in a number of 
the larger schools systems. Comparison of the 
current study with the 1961-62 survey shows 
an increase of 6.3 in the percentage of pol- 
icies permitting unlimited accumulation at 
full pay. There is also a notable increase 
(from 19.8 to 34.1) in the percentage allow- 
ing 100 to 200 days’ accumulation. Combin- 
ing these data, we find an increase of 20.6 
in the percentage of policies providing a 
potential accumulation of 100 days or more 
at full salary.” 

Among the larger cities listed in this 
study, those which allow unlimited accumu- 
lation of sick leave are Denver, Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, San Diego, Phil- 
adelphia, and Jersey City. Cities which allow 
an accumulation of 200 days of leave are 
New York City, St. Louis, and Detroit. 

Even more pertinent, however, are the sick 
leave policies in the area surrounding Wash- 
ington. Teachers in Montgomery County in 
Maryland and in Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties in Virginia are allowed an un- 
limited accumulation of sick leave. In 
Prince Georges County, Md., teachers may 
accumulate 200 days. 

As for the present limit of 25 days or the 
amount of sick or emergency leave which 
the District of Columbia Superintendent of 
Schools may advance to probationary or per- 
manent teachers and attendance officers in 
cases where serious medical emergencies 
justify such an advance, this also is not as 
liberal as is the case in most other com- 
parable public school systems. 

These facts show clearly that sick leave 
and emergency leave policies for teachers in 
the surrounding area and in other large U.S. 
cities are considerably more liberal than 
those which presently apply to District 
teachers. In view of the present nationwide 
scarcity of qualified teachers, this situation 
contributes toward a lessening of the bar- 
gaining position of the District of Columbia 
in the vital matter of recruitment and reten- 
tion of proficient teacher personnel. 


HEARING 


A public hearing on this bill was conduct- 
ed by the Subcommittee on Fiscal Affairs on 
November 16, 1967. At this time, approval of 
this measure was expressed by spokesmen 
for the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the District of Columbia 
Public School Administration, the District 
of Columbia Education Association, and the 
Washington Teachers’ Union. The U.S. Civil 
Service Commission also supported the bill. 
There was no objection to this legislation 
from any source. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA ALCOHOLIC BEVER- 
AGE CONTROL ACT 


The bill (HR. 8715) to amend the 
District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act to limit the amount of 
wines, spirits, and beer that may be 
brought into the District of Columbia 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
ane 914), explaining the purposes of the 

ill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of H.R, 8715 is to amend the 
District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act so as to restrict to 1 quart per 
month the amount of wines, spirits, and beer 
which may be mailed into the District of 
Columbia for delivery to any person other 
than a licensed manufacturer, wholesaler, or 
retailer in the liquor trade. 


BACKGROUND 


It has been brought to the attention of 
your committee that in recent months cer- 
tain foreign companies, mostly in England, 
have been circularizing residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the purpose of solicit- 
ing a mail-order business of selling alcoholic 
beverages at prices substantially lower than 
those prevailing in the licensed retail out- 
lets in the District. These companies pay no 
license fees nor taxes of any kind to the 
District of Columbia, and the present District 
of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
permits 1 gallon of such alcoholic beverages 
to be brought into the District at any one 
time, by common carrier, for delivery to any 
person other than a licensed manufacturer, 
wholesaler, or retailer in the liquor trade. In 
view of this laxity in the present law, it is 
obvious that this mail-order business in 
tax-free alcoholic beverages may attain a 
considerable volume, to the detriment of the 
licensed liquor dealers in the District and 
to the city’s revenues. The tax loss to the 
District through such mail-order sales is 
$1.75 per gallon. 

Your committee is advised that at the 
present time this type of mail-order sales is 
prohibited in both Virginia and Maryland, 
and in most other States as well. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


At the time of the adoption of the 21st 
amendment to the Constitution, the Con- 
gress established the District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Board, with 
power to regulate and control the orderly 
distribution of alcoholic beverages in the 
Nation's Capital. At the same time, a system 
of license fees, and excise and other taxes 
on such alcoholic beverages was established 
in order to raise revenues for the use of the 
District. This system for the control of the 
distribution of such beverages, and for the 
collection of appropriate revenues, has oper- 
ated well. 

It is the view of your committee that this 
rising business of mail-order sale of alco- 
holic beverages in the District of Columbia, 
without the payment of any local taxes what- 
ever and entirely beyond the control of the 
District of Columbia Alcoholic Bev 
Control Board which is responsible for the 
orderly distribution of such beverages in the 
District, is detrimental to the best interests 
of the city. For this reason, and since the 
present language of the District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act does not 
impose any effective limitation on the volume 
of this business, your committee feels 
strongly that the approval of H.R. 8715, 
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which will effectively terminate this busi- 
ness by limiting the amount of wines, 
spirits, and beer which may be brought into 
the District by common carrier for delivery 
to any person unlicensed in the liquor trade 
to 1 quart in any 1 calendar month, is in 
the public interest. 


HEARING 


At a public hearing conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Fiscal Affairs on November 
16, 1967, testimony in favor of this legisla- 
tion was presented by spokesmen for the 
District of Columbia government and the 
District of Columbia Retall Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc. No opposition to enactment 
of the bill was expressed. 


RETIREMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 12505) to provide that a Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school teacher 
may retire on a full annuity at age 55 
after 30 years of service or at age 60 after 
20 years of service, and for other pur- 
poses which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
with amendments, on page 6, line 3, after 
the word the“, where it appears the 
first time, strike out “Commissioners” 
and insert “Commissioner”; in line 4, 
after the word “or”, strike out “their” 
and insert “his”; on page 10, line 12, 
after the word “the”, where it appears 
the second time, strike out “Commission- 
ers“ and insert Commissioner“; at the 
beginning of line 22, strike out Com- 
missioners” and insert Commissioner“; 
on page 11, line 7, after the word “the”, 
where it appears the first time, strike 
out “Commissioners” and insert “Com- 
missioner’; in line 19, after the word 
“the”, where it appears the second time, 
strike out “Commissioners” and insert 
“Commissioner”, in line 20, after the 
word “Columbia” strike out “determine” 
and insert “determines”; on page 13, 
after line 171, insert: 

(10) Such Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


And after line 19, insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec, 22. Wherever the term “Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia” is used in the 
first section of this Act and section 16 of this 
Act, as amended, such term shall be deemed 
to mean the District of Columbia Council. 
Wherever the term “Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia”, or ““Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia” is otherwise 
used in this Act, as amended or supple- 
mented, such term shall be deemed to mean 
the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
ae 915), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill H.R. 12505 is to 

amend the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
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Retirement Act so as to bring it into con- 
formity with the Civil Service Retirement 
Act as presently amended. 

The Subcommittee on Fiscal Affairs held 
a public hearing on the bill on November 16, 
1967. 

BACKGROUND 


Over the years, the provisions of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers’ Retirement Act 
have been kept comparable to those of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. The latest 
amendment to achieve this comparability, 
for example, was Public Law 89-494 (80 Stat. 
266), approved July 5, 1966, which provided 
the same cost of living increases in annuities 
for retired District of Columbia teachers as 
were established for civil service retirees in 
Public Law 89-205 (79 Stat. 840), which was 
approved September 27, 1965. Since that 
time, further benefits have been provided for 
civil service retirees in Public Law 89-504 (80 
Stat. 288), approved July 18, 1966. 

This proposed legislation is designed to af- 
ford annuitants under the District of Co- 
Tumbia Teachers’ Retirement Act the same 
benefits as have been provided under the 
civil service system for all the retired classi- 
fied employees of the District of Columbia 
government. Hence, the provisions of the bill 
H.R. 12505 all have precedent in the Civil 
Service Retirement Act as presently 
amended. 

The term teacher“ as used in the bill in- 
cludes all education employees coming 
under the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Salary Act except employees of the Depart- 
ment of School Attendance and Work Per- 
mits. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The major provisions of H.R. 12505 are the 
following: 
1. Lower age for voluntary retirement 


The bill will permit voluntary retirement 
at age 55 with 30 years of eligible service, and 
at age 60 with 20 years of eligible service. 

Under present law, a teacher in the District 
of Columbia public school system with 90 
years of service may retire with full annuity 
at age 60, or with a reduced annuity at 
age 55. 


2. Reduced annuities for involuntary 
retirement 


It is provided that the annuity of a teacher 
involuntarily separated from the service, un- 
der conditions specified in the act, shall re- 
ceive an annuity reduced by one-sixth of 
1 percent for each month the teacher is be- 
low the age of 55 at the time of such sepa- 
ration. 

At present, such annuities for involuntary 
separation are reduced by one-twelfth of 1 
percent for each month less than 60, and by 
one-sixth of 1 percent for each month in 
excess of 60, that the teacher is below the 
age of 60 years of age at the time of sepa- 
ration from the service. 

This new formula, in addition to being sim- 
pler in its application, will also conform more 
closely to the proposal for voluntary retire- 
ment at age 55 with 30 years of service. 


3. Commencing and terminating dates jor 
retirees’ annuities 


The starting date for all retirees’ annuities 
is established as the day following separa- 
tion from the service; except that in the case 
of retirement for disability, the annuity shall 
start on the day after the teacher's salary 
ceases and he meets the disability require- 
ments. It is provided further that all re- 
tirees’ annuities shall terminate on the date 
of the annuitant’s death. 

The present District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Retirement Act establishes the commenc- 
ing date for all retirees’ annuities as the first 
day of the month following the date of sepa- 
ration from the service. Thus, at present if 
a teacher were to retire on the first day of 
any month, her annuity would start in the 
first day of the following month, and hence 
she would receive no income of any kind, 
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either from salary or from annuity, for one 
entire month. The present Act provides no 
specific date for the termination of such 
annuities. 

4. Transfer of retirement funds 

The bill will permit a teacher entering the 
District of Columbia school system after 
having deposited retirement fund payments 
elsewhere, in connection with prior teaching 
or Government employment, to transfer or 
redeposit such funds into the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Retirement Fund at any 
time. These payments into the District of 
Columbia fund may be made in any number 
of monthly installments at 3 percent interest 
compounded annually. 

Under present law, a teacher coming into 
the District of Columbia system under these 
circumstances must elect to make such de- 
posits into the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund within 1 year after recelv- 
ing her probational appointment or reap- 
pointment into the District of Columbia sys- 
tem, or within 2 years after discharge from 
military service. Further, payment of such 
funds may not exceed 50 monthly install- 
ments, at 3 percent interest compounded 
annually. 

Your committee is advised that there have 
been many complaints from teachers who 
have entered the District of Columbia sys- 
tem after having taught elsewhere, concern- 
ing the 1-year period within which they must 
take steps to transfer their previous retire- 
ment fund deposits, as well as the limit of 
50 monthly installments within which such 
payments into the District of Columbia fund 
must be completed. 


5. Retirement credit for temporary teaching 
time 


The bill provides that when a temporary 
teacher achieves probationary appointment, 
as a requisite to attaining permanent status, 
the time she spent as a temporary teacher 
may count toward her eligibility for benefits 
under the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Retirement Act. 

A temporary teacher in the District of Co- 
lumbia school system is covered under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. However, when 
a temporary teacher qualifies fully and re- 
celves a probationary appointment, in which 
she must spend 2 years prior to acquiring 
permanent status, there is no provision in 
the present law which entitles her to receive 
credit for her years of service as a temporary 
teacher for benefits under the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Retirement Act. Thus, 
when a temporary teacher in the District sys- 
tem advances herself into probationary and 
permanent status, and starts making con- 
tributions into the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, she must spend 
at least 5 years of service on a probationary 
and permanent basis before becoming eligi- 
ble for any benefits whatever under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers’ Retirement Act. 

It is the opinion of your committee that 
this situation is not equitable, and that its 
correction is particularly important at this 
time when every effort is being made to en- 
courage the temporary teachers, who now 
constitute some 34 percent of the total teach- 
ing personnel in the District, to qualify for 
probationary and permanent appointment. 

Under this provision of H.R. 12505, when 
a temporary teacher becomes probationary, 
she will of course be required to redeposit 
into the District of Columbia Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund the payments she had paid 
into the Civil Service Retirement Fund dur- 
ing her tenure as a temporary teacher. 


6. Annuity of surviving widow or widower of 
a retired teacher 

The present act provides that at the time 
of his retirement, a teacher may elect to re- 
ceive a reduced annuity and an annuity pay- 
able after his death to a surviving widow or 
widower. 

The bill H.R. 12505 provides that the an- 
nuity of such a widow or widower shall begin 
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on the day after the retired teacher dies and 
shall terminate on the last day of the month 
before the surviving annuitant dies or remar- 
ries before reaching the age of 60 years. It is 
provided further that if the annuity of such 
a widow or widower is terminated because of 
remarriage prior to attaining the age of 60, 
the annuity may be renewed on the day such 
remarriage is terminated by death, divorce, 
or annulment. However, the renewal of the 
annuity will be permitted only if the sur- 
viving widow or widower elects such renewal 
instead of any other survivor benefit to 
which he or she may be entitled, by reason 
of the remarriage, from the District of Co- 
lumbia Teachers’ Retirement system or from 
the Federal or District of Columbia govern- 
ment. Also, in order to have this annuity 
renewed, the surviving widow or widower 
must return to the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund any lump sum 
which was paid on the termination of the 
original annuity. 

Under the provisions of present law, the 
annuity of a surviving widow or widower of a 
deceased retired teacher starts on the first 
day of the month following the month in 
which the retired teacher dies or attains the 
age of 50 years, whichever occurs later. Also, 
such an annuity ceases upon the date of the 
surviving widow's or widower’s death or re- 
marriage. There is no provision for renewal of 
the annuity in the event the remarriage is 
terminated. 

In this same section of H.R. 12505, it is 
provided that when an unmarried teacher 
elects to receive a reduced annuity and an 
annuity payable after his death to a survi- 
vor having an insurable Interest in the teach- 
er, such survivor's annuity shall begin on the 
day after the retired teacher's death and 
shall cease on the last day of the month 
before the death of the survivor annuitant. 
At present, no specific starting date is pro- 
vided for such a survivor's annuity, and the 
annuity ceases upon the death of the 
survivor. 


7. Annuity of widow or dependent widower 
of a teacher who dies in service 


The bill provides that when a teacher with 
at least 5 years of creditable service dies in 
service, entitling his widow or dependent 
widower to an annuity, such annuity shall 
start on the day after the teacher’s death 
and shall terminate on the last day of the 
month before the death of the survivor, or 
the widower becomes capable of self-support, 
or the widow or dependent widower remar- 
ries before becoming 60 years of age. If the 
annuity is terminated by reason of the sur- 
vivor's remarriage prior to reaching 60 years 
of age, it may be renewed if the remarriage is 
terminated, under the same conditions as 
specified above for remarried widows and 
widowers of deceased retired teachers. 

In the present law, such a survivor’s an- 
nuity starts on the first day of the month 
following the death of the teacher, and ter- 
minates upon the death of the widow or 
dependent widower, or when the widower 
becomes capable of self-support. 


8. Surviving children’s annuities 


The bill amends Section 9 of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Act with respect to annuities for 
surviving children, by establishing new pro- 
visions for the starting and termination of 
such children's annuities to conform to the 
comparable present provisions of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. Also, the term 
“child” is redefined so as to provide benefits 
similar to those under the civil service sys- 
tem, by including in the new definition un- 
married children between the ages of 18 and 
22 years, if they are students as defined. 


9. Payment of unrefunded retirement de- 
ductions upon teacher's death 

The bili amends section 10 of the District 

of Columbia Teachers’ Retirement Act, deal- 

ing with the payment, to a designated bene- 

ficiary or others, of unrefunded lump-sum 
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credits from a decreased teacher's retirement 
deductions, The bill provides a new defini- 
tion of the term “lump-sum credit,” sets 
forth the several conditions under which 
lump-sum credit is to be payable, and pro- 
vides a new order of precedence for the recip- 
lents of such lump-sum credit, all conform- 
ing to the comparable provisions presently 
included in the Civil Service Retirement Act. 


10. Correction of oversight in Public Law 
89-494 


Public Law 89-314 (79 Stat. 1162), ap- 
proved November 1, 1965, provided in part 
that all persons who retired under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act during the month of 
December 1965 should receive an additional 
6.1 percent in their annuities, 

It was intended that Public Law 89-494 
(80 Stat. 266), approved July 5, 1966, provide 
this same “bonus” provision retroactively for 
District of Columbia teachers who retired 
during that same month, Accordingly, the 
extra percentage was specified in the case of 
seacher annuities effective December 1, 1965, 
and with a commen: date not later than 
December 30, 1965. This latter date, of course, 
should have been December 31, 1965. How- 
ever, the serious oversight in this language 
lay in the fact that under existing law the 
annuities of all District. teachers who retired 
at any time during the month of December 
1965 did not commence until January 1, 1966. 
For this reason, the nine District of Columbia 
teachers who retired during that particular 
month have been unable to receive the 
amount of annuity which was intended for 
them, and which was granted to all civil 
service retirees of that period. 

The bill seeks to correct this oversight by 
changing the terminal date referred to above 
from December 30, 1965, to January 1, 1966. 
Through this amendment, it is intended that 
the nine District of Columbia teachers who 
were adversely affected receive the additional 
6.1 percent in their annuities, retroactive to 
their commencing date of January 1, 1966. 
This provision of the bill, of course, does 
not affect any other retirees in any way. 


COST ESTIMATE 


It is extremely difficult to project the addi- 
tional cost to the District of Columbia which 
will result from the earlier retirement ages 
authorized for teachers under the provisions 
of this bill. This is true because it is impos- 
sible to predict the number of teachers each 
year who will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for earlier retirement. 

Pursuant to a request by the House District 
of Columbia Committee, an actuary in the 
US. Department prepared a report 
on the possible projected cost of this bill. 
This actuary's report, in pertinent part, is as 
follows: 

“Based on a sample, the distribution of 
teachers who are eligible for immediate re- 
tirement at ages 55 through 61 is approxi- 
mately as shown below. (Ages 62 through 70 
have been excluded.) An additional column 
showing the number normally expected to 
retire at each of these ages under existing 
law has been added. 


Eligible Annual retire- 
under ments è d 
H.R. 12505 under Jw isting 


“ Age Total number 


z 
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Total... 


“1 It is estimated that about 40 percent of these cases are 
not yet eligible for retirement under existing taw. 
“The points at which the incentive for ac- 
celerated retirement is greatest are probably 
ages 55, 60, and 61. If for example, retire- 
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ments at these ages were to double in the 
first year, it would mean 19 extra retirements 
at about $5,000 each or a total extra cost of 
about $95,000 per year in the first year.” 
At the hearing before your committee, a 
U.S. Treasury Department actuary testified 
that the first year cost of granting a full 
annuity to teachers retiring early would ac- 
tually be about $5,000 and that the $95,000 
amount referred to in the actuarial report 
is the projected total liability for this group 
of teachers, The actuary cautioned that these 
figures do not take into account the possi- 
bility that more teachers may retire earlier. 


AMENDMENTS 


Your committee amended the bill that 
passed the House to conform its provisions 
with the requirements of Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1967. Under the reorganization 
plan, the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was abolished, and its func- 
tions were transferred to the Commissioner 
and Council established by the plan, 

The committee intends no substantive 
change in the bill that passed the House as a 
result of these technical amendments. 


CONCLUSION 


It is the view of your committee that the 
enactment of H.R. 12506, which will simply 
afford for the teachers and other professional 
employees of the District of Columbia public 
school system the same retirement benefits 
which are already in effect, through the Civil 
Service Retirement Act as presently amended, 
for nearly all the other employees of the 
District of Columbia government, is entirely 
justified, It is our hope that this legislation 
may serve to alleviate to some degree the 
serious problems of recruitment and reten- 
tion of capable, qualified teachers for the 
public school system of the Nation’s capi- 
tal, 


AMENDMENT OF THE WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


The bill (S. 2760) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act to au- 
thorize research and demonstration pro- 
grams for the control of lake pollution 
and acid and other mine water drainage, 
and to prevent pollution of water by oil 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 2760 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act (70 Stat. 
498), as amended (33 U.S.C. 466 et seq.), is 
amended— 

(a) by redesignating subsection (h) of 
section 5 as subsection (j); and 

(b) by inserting after subsection (g) of 
section 5 two new subsections to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(h) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into contracts with, or make grants to, public 
or private agencies and organizations and in- 
dividuals for the purpose of developing and 
demonstrating new or improved methods for 
the prevention, removal, and control of nat- 
ural or manmade pollution in lakes, includ- 
ing the undesirable effects of nutrients and 
vegetation, 

„i) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to, or enter into contracts with, pub- 
lic or private agencies and organizations and 
individuals to carry out any project which, 
in his Judgment, will demonstrate feasible 
and practical techniques of eliminating or 
controlling acid or other mine water pollu- 
tion.” 

Sec. 2. The Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, as amended, is amended— 

(a) by repealing section 17; 

(b) by redesignating sections 7 through 16 
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and all references in the Act to such sections 
8 through 17, respectively; and 

(c) by inserting after section 6 a new sec- 
tion to read as follows: 


“AREA ACID AND OTHER MINE WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL DEMONSTRATIONS 

“Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary, in cooperation 
with other Federal agencies, is authorized to 
enter into agreements with any State to carry 
out one or more projects which will demon- 
strate methods for the elimination or con- 
trol, within all or part of a watershed or 
drainage area, of acid or other mine water 
pollution resulting from active or abandoned 
mines. Such projects shall demonstrate the 
engineering and economic feasibility and 
practicality of various abatement techniques 
which will contribute substantially to ef- 
fective and practical methods of acid or other 
mine water pollution elimination or control. 

“(b) The Secretary, in selecting watershed 
or drainage areas for the purposes of this 
section, shall (1) require such feasibility 
studies as he deems appropriate, (2) give 
preference to areas which have the greatest 
present or potential public value for use for 
recreation, fish and wildlife, water supply, 
and other public uses, and (8) be satisfied 
that the project area will not be affected ad- 
versely by the influx of acid or other mine 
pollution from nearby sources. 

“(c) Federal participation in such projects 
shall be subject to the conditions— 

“(1) that the State shall pay not less than 
25 per centum of the actual project costs 
which payment may be in any form, includ- 
ing land or interests therein that is needed 
for the project, personal property, or services, 
the value of which shall be determined by 
the Secretary; and 

“(2) that the State shall provide legal and 
practical protection to the project area to 
insure against any activities which will cause 
future acid or other mine water pollution. 

d) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated $15,000,000 to carry out the provisions 
of this section, which sum shall be available 
until expended. Not more than 25 per cen- 
tum of the total funds appropriated under 
this section in any one year shall be granted 
to any one State.” 

Sec. 3. Section 17 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (as amended by this 
Act) is amended by striking out “(a)” after 
“Section 17”, and by striking out subsection 
(b). 

Sec. 4. (a) The Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, is amended by re- 
designating section 19 as section 20 and by 
inserting after section 18 a new section to 
read as follows: 

“OIL POLLUTION CONTROL 

“Sec. 19. (a) For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term 

“(1) ‘oil’ means oil of any kind or in any 
form, including, but not limited to, fuel oil, 
sludge, oil refuse, and oil mixed with other 
matter; 

“(2) ‘owner or operator’ means any indi- 
vidual or organization which owns, operates, 
or charters by demise a vessel or which owns 
or operates a shore installation; 

“(3) ‘vessel’ includes every description of 
watercraft or other artificial contrivance 
used, or capable of being used, as a means of 
transportation on water; 

“(4) ‘public vessel’ means a vessel owned 
and operated by the United States, or by a 
State, or, except where such vessel is engaged 
in commercial activities, by a foreign nation; 

(5) ‘shore installation’ means any build- 
ing, structure, contrivance, or device, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, a terminal facility, 
manufacturing or industrial plant, drilling 
facility, pipeline, pumping station, pier, 
wharf, or dock, which is used in the han- 
dling or processing of oil and which is lo- 
cated in or adjacent to the navigable waters 
of the United States; 

“(6) ‘public shore installation’ means a 
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shore installation operated by the United 
States or by a State; 

“(7) ‘discharge’ means any spilling, leak- 
ing, pumping, pouring, emitting, emptying, 
or dumping of oll; 

“(8) ‘navigable waters of the United 
States’ means all portions of the sea within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States and all inland waters navigable in 
fact; and 

“(9) ‘United States’ includes the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

(b) Except in case of emergency imperil- 
ing life or property, or unavoidable accident, 
collision, or stranding, and except as other- 
wise permitted by regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary under this section, it is un- 
lawful to discharge or permit the discharge 
of oll by any method, means, or manner into 
or upon the navigable waters of the United 
States or adjoining shorelines of the United 
States. 

“(c) Any owner or operator of a vessel 
or a shore installation, other than a public 
vessel or a public shore installation, or any 
employee thereof, who willfully violates the 
provisions of subsection (b) of this section 
or the regulations issued thereunder, shall, 
upon conviction, be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $2,500, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or by both, for each 
offense. 

„d) Any vessel or a shore installation, 
other than a public vessel or a public shore 
installation, which discharges oil in viola- 
tion of subsection (b) of this section or any 
regulation issued thereunder shall be liable 
for a penalty of not more than $10,000. Clear- 
ance of a vessel liable for this penalty from a 
port of the United States may be withheld 
until the penalty is paid or until a bond or 
other surety satisfactory to the Secretary is 
posted. The penalty shall constitute a lien 
on such vessel which may be recovered by 
action in rem in the district court of the 
United States for any district within which 
such vessel may be found. 

„(e) The owner or operator of a vessel or 
shore installation from which oil is dis- 
charged into or upon the navigable waters 
of the United States or adjoining shorelines 
shall remove such discharged oil immediately 
from such waters and shorelines in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary under this section. If such owner 
or operator fails to so act, the Secretary may 
remove the oil or arrange for its removal from 
such waters and shorelines, and such owner 
or operator and, as appropriate, the vessel 
and the shore installation shall be liable, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
to the United States, in addition to any pen- 
alties prescribed in this section, for the full 
amount of the actual costs incurred by the 
Secretary under this subsection: Provided, 
That there shall be no such liability where 
such discharge was due to an act of God. 
Clearance of a vessel liable for such costs 
from a port of the United States may be 
withheld until such costs are paid or until a 
bond or other surety satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary is posted. Such costs shall constitute a 
maritime lien on such vessel which may be 
recovered by action in rem in the district 
court of the United States for any district 
within which such vessel may be found. 

“(f) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to a revolving fund, which is 
established in the Treasury, such amounts 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of subsection (e) of this section. Any 
funds received by the United States in pay- 
ment of any actual costs incurred by the 
Secretary pursuant to said subsection and 
any penalties collected for any violation of 
this section shall also be deposited into said 
fund for such purpose. All sums appropri- 
ated to, or deposited into, said fund shall 
remain available until expended. 

“(g) The Commandant of the Coast 
Guard may, subject to the provisions of sec- 
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tion 4450 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(46 U.S.C, 239), suspend or revoke a license 
issued to the master or other licensed officer 
ot any vessel found violating the provisions 
of subsection (b) of this section. 

“(h) The Secretary shall issue regulations 
which (1) will set forth the methods and 
procedures to be followed in removing oil 
from the navigable waters of the United 
States and adjoining shorelines of the United 
States, (2) will facilitate the enforcement of 
this section, and (3) will assist in preventing 
the pollution of the navigable waters of the 
United States. The Secretary may also issue 
regulations which authorize the discharge of 
oil from a vessel or shore installation in 
quantities, under conditions, and at times 
and locations, deemed appropriate by the 
Secretary, after taking into consideration 
various factors such as the effect of such 
discharge on the public health or welfare, 
recreation, fish and wildlife, and navigation. 

1) The provisions of this section and the 
regulations issued thereunder shall be en- 
forced by authorized personnel of the De- 
partment of the Interior and by authorized 
personnel of the Department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating. The Secretary may 
utilize by agreement with or without reim- 
bursement law enforcement officers or other 
personnel and facilities of other Federal 
agencies to carry out the provisions of this 
section and the regulations issued there- 
under, including the enforcement thereof. 
The Secretary is also encouraged to enter 
into agreements or other arrangements with 
any State in carrying out the provisions of 
this section, including the enforcement 
thereof. Such Federal personnel are author- 
ized to swear out and to arrest and 
take into custody, with or without process, 
anyone who violates the provisions of this 
section or the regulations issued thereunder 
in their presence or view, and to take such 
person immediately for examination or trial 
before a United States commissioner or court 
of competent jurisdiction. The judges of the 
United States district courts and the district 
courts of Guam and the Virgin Islands and 
the United States commissioners may, within 
their respective jurisdictions, upon proper 
oath or affirmation showing probable cause, 
issue such warrants or other process as may 
be required to enforce this section and the 
regulations, 

J) In the case of Guam, actions arising 
under this section shall be brought in the 
district court of Guam and in the case of 
the Virgin Islands, such actions shall be 
brought in the district court of the Virgin 
Islands. In the case of American Samoa, such 
actions shall be brought in the United States 
district court for the district of Hawaii and 
such court shall have jurisdiction of such 
actions. 

(k) The head of any Federal agency re- 
sponsible (A) for operations at Federal proj- 
ects or works of improvement, heretofore or 
hereinafter authorized by Act of Congress, or 
(B) for regulatory activities, which affect or 
modify the navigable waters of the United 
States, shall immediately take, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary, appropriate meas- 
ures to prevent the discharge of oil mixed 
with other matter in connection with such 
operations and activities, and shall, in the 
event of such discharge, take appropriate 
measures to remove or cause to be removed 
from such waters such oil mixed with other 
matter where adverse effects may occur.” 

(b) Redesignated section 15 of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
is amended by deleting the following: “the 
Oil Pollution Act, 1924, or“. 

(c) The Oil Pollution Act, 1924 (43 Stat. 
604), as amended (80 Stat. 1246-1252), is 
hereby repealed. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
ras 917), explaining the purposes of the 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I. GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Subcommittee on Air and Water Pol- 
lution held 5 days of hearings on specific 
water pollution legislation this year. The bills 
considered by the committee include S. 1341, 
to authorize comprehensive pilot programs in 
lake pollution prevention and control prin- 
cipally sponsored by Senator Walter F. Mon- 
dale, of Minnesota, and Senator Quentin 
Burdick, of North Dakota; S. 1870 to provide 
for acid pollution control demonstration 
projects principally sponsored by Senator 
Jennings Randolph, of West Virginia; S. 
1591 sponsored by Senator Edmund S. Mus- 
kle, of Maine; and S. 1604 by Senator Clifford 
Case, of New Jersey, to amend the Oil Pol- 
lution Act of 1924. 

The three subjects to which the new bill 
refers were derived from the above-men- 
tioned bills. The committee found, after de- 
termining that oil pollution should be made 
a part of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, that all three bills could be combined 
and reported as an omnibus water pollution 
bill. 

The first amendment to the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act authorizes a research and 
development program for improved tech- 
niques of dealing with the unique problems 
of lake pollution. All lakes go through a 
natural process of change and decay known 
as eutrophication. The rate of decay varies 
with depth, temperature, waterflow, and the 
intake of nutrients. Increasing use of lakes 
by man accelerates this process. Recreational 
demands, agriculture runoff, industrial waste 
disposal, and urbanization have taken and 
are taking their toll on the Nation’s lakes. 

Both Senator Mondale and Senator Burdick 
testified to the limited Federal effort being 
made to cope with either natural or man- 
made lake pollution and the necessity of ex- 
panding this Federal effort if future genera- 
tions are to enjoy the lake resources of the 
Nation. 

S. 1841 as originally introduced provided a 
specific authorization of $5 million to begin 
a research and demonstration program on 
lake pollution and control, After analysis of 
the available authorization under section 5 
of the act, the committee found that suf- 
cient flexibility exists within the funds au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1969 to finance both 
the clean lakes program and the basic mine 
water research program. In fiscal 1968, the 
Bureau of the Budget requested slightly over 
$37 million to carry out programs authorized 
in section 5 of the act. The authorization for 
that year was $60 million. The authorization 
for 1969 is $65 million, a more than adequate 
amount to finance both existing research, in- 
vestigation, and training programs now car- 
ried out under section 5 and the new pro- 
grams authorized by the amendments. 

The committee included the provisions of 
S. 1870 as two new parts of the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. S. 1870 provided a dual ap- 
proach to acid and other mine water pollu- 
tion including a basic program research into 
new and improved techniques for dealing 
with the problem, and areawide demonstra- 
tion of those techniques which appear to 
have practical application. 

The first part of S. 1870 was handled as 
a new subsection of section 5, the second 
as a new section 7 of the Water Pollution 
Control Act. The act is expanded to acceler- 
ate the activities of the Water Pollution 
Control Administration in developing new 
techniques under section 5 and to begin to 
apply the techniques already developed on an 
areawide basis in cooperation with the States 
under the new section 7. 

The second phase of this program should 
result in practical demonstration of those 
scientifically proven techniques of control of 
mine water pollution. The $15 million au- 
thorized for the areawide demonstration pro- 
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gram is not considered to be an amount ade- 
quate to deal fully with this serious pollution 
problem. The committee is cognizant of the 
serious budgetary restrictions, but at the 
same time it recognizes the need to begin 
application of those techniques already de- 
veloped if the research expenditures of the 
past are to be effectively translated into 
meaningful methods of control. 

Finally, the areawide demonstration ap- 
proach adheres to the basic concept of the 
act by continuing the concept that the pri- 
mary responsibility and construction of 
water pollution rests with the States and 
local government. Under the new section 7 
the States develop and assist in financing 
these areawide programs. 

The third facet of the legislation, oll pol- 
lution, is designed to deal with another spe- 
cific threat to our water environment. Oil, 
unlike many other substances which reach 
the Nation’s waterways, does not easily dis- 
perse or break down. Known methods for 
control, dispersal, or removal are inadequate. 
While the committee did not consider legis- 
lation to expand research in this area, it took 
into account the fact that the President 
called for a special study of oil pollution 
problems and expects to receive recom- 
mendations from the executive branch on 
the research needs in this area. 

Vessels and shore installations are the pri- 
mary source of oil spills into and upon the 
navigable waters of the United States. The 
principal difference between these two 
sources relates to the ability of a vessel to 
leave the area in which a discharge occurs 
prior to being discovered as the source of the 
discharge. 

The legislation is designed effectively to 
reach both of these potential sources of oil 
discharges, to provide a deterrent to such dis- 
charges, and to vest the Secretary with ade- 
quate authority to clean up the spills in the 
event the discharger failed to do so. 

More importantly, the committee con- 
sidered it essential that the discharger bear 
absolute responsibility for the actual costs 
of removing oil from the navigable waters 
and the adjoining shorelines except where 
such discharges were due to an act of God. In 
this way the owners of a vessel or shore in- 
stallation will have to develop proper tech- 
niques for handling oil and oil mixed with 
other matter or pay the cost of cleanup. 

Federal authority is expanded in the area 
of oil pollution, but the Secretary is encour- 
aged to enter into agreements with the States 
at such time as the States develop enforce- 
able water quality standards relative to oil 
pollution. This emphasizes the importance of 
State and local action and stresses the im- 
portance of avoiding duplication of activi- 
ties. 

Control of oil discharges from shore in- 
stallation can enhance water quality and 
should save the Government considerable 
sums associated with maintaining the Na- 
tion’s navigable waters. At the present time 
the Corps of Army Engineers spends over 
$100 million annually dredging the rivers and 
harbors of the United States. While a large 
part of the dredged matter is naturally oc- 
curring siltation and runoff, substantial in- 
dustrial and municipal wastes also accumu- 
late in navigable waters. Industrial wastes 
discharges are often in the form of oil or oil 
mixed with other matter and can be con- 
trolled under the new provision, Effective en- 
forcement by the Department of the Interior, 
the Coast Guard, and the Army Corps of En- 
gineers should eliminate this serious water 
pollution source. 

The committee has indicated its concern 
with the impact of Federal activities on water 
quality. It has announced planned hearings 
on the adequacy of present Atomic Energy 
Commission policies relating to thermal pol- 
lution from nuclear powerplants. It will also 
explore the adequacy of policies in other Fed- 
eral agencies, including the Corps of Engi- 
neers, in meeting the intent of the Water 
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Pollution Control Act and Executive Order 
11288, both with respect to Federal activities 
and public and private activities supported by 
Federal grants, contracts, loans, licenses, and 
similar agreements. 

Given such financial resources, effective 
administration, and vigorous enforcement, 
the three new programs should move the na- 
tional water pollution control effort a step 
further toward the eventual goal of clean 
water. 

II. SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 


The bill as reported includes the following 
provisions: 

(1) Authority for the Secretary of Interior 
to initiate research and demonstration pro- 
grams of new or improved methods of pre- 
venting, removing, and controlling pollution 
of the Nation’s lakes whether caused by nat- 
ural or artificial processes. 

(2) Authority for the Secretary to make 
grants or enter into contracts for projects 
which will demonstrate new or improved 
techniques which are feasible and practical 
to eliminate or control acid or other mine 
water pollution. 

(3) Authority for the Secretary to enter 
into agreement with States to carry out 
watershed or drainage area demonstration 
programs for the elimination or control of 
acid or other mine water pollution resulting 
from active or abandoned mines. For this 
purpose the bill would authorize an appro- 
priation not to exceed $15 million, 

(4) The bill would repeal the Oil Pollution 
Control Act of 1924 and amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act authorizing a 
comprehensive program for controlling and 
preventing oil pollution in our Nation’s wa- 
terways and territorial sea. The bill would 
consolidate into one statute the pollution 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior and 
would incorporate many of the provisions of 
the Oil Pollution Act of 1924, as amended. 
The bill would clarify those provisions, par- 
ticularly the enforcement and cleanup au- 
thority, and remove ambiguities in the 
amended act. It would also expand, in some 
cases, the authority of the 1924 act. 


III. NEED FOR LEGISLATION 
Clean lakes 


Senator Walter Mondale of Minnesota and 
Senator Quentin Burdick of North Dakota, 
sponsors of S. 1341, called to the committee’s 
attention the critical and unique nature of 
the pollution problem confronting the 
Nation’s lakes. 

Lake pollution is a critical national prob- 
lem. Little has been done to develop mean- 
ingful methods for solving this problem while 
lakes continue to deteriorate and a vital 
public resource is wasting away. 

There are approximately 100,000 lakes in 
the United States which constitute a major 
and irreplaceable resource for water supply, 
recreational uses, propagation of fish and 
wildlife, and for other economic benefits. 
According to the U.S. Geological Survey, 
there are 273 lakes with surface areas of 10 
square miles or more each. 

Manmade reservoirs add to the natural lake 
resource and experience the same problems 
of accelerated eutrophication. Manmade im- 
poundments of 5,000 acre-feet or greater 
capacity in this country number more than 
1,600, with over 15 million acres of surface 
area. 

Considerable attention has been paid to 
water quality in our rivers, and construction 
programs for waste treatment facilities which 
improve the quality of all our waters have 
been increasingly successful. The particular 
problem of lake pollution has not had equiv- 
alent attention. As Senator Walter Mondale 
of Minnesota, a sponsor of the legislation, 
pointed out during hearings on this bill, 
“There is no of Federal assistance 
to the States for the full-scale cleaning of 
polluted lakes, and without assistance the 
States cannot handle this problem.” 

Because lakes are pools of water, with 
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very little flushing action similar to flowing 
streams, whatever flows into the lake tends 
to remain or disperse slowly. 

Even in the absence of man, lakes would 
eventually die (eutrophy) through natural 
runoff, sedimentation, and changes in the 
biological balance of the lake. The common 
definition given to this most severe pollution 
problem associated specifically with lakes is 
accelerated eutrophication, “the state of a 
body of water resulting from intentional or 
unintentional, natural or manmade modi- 
fications to the aquatic environment to the 
extent that the ecological system supports 
an imbalance in the biological production 
resulting in a nuisance or interference with 
a water use.“ 

Eutrophication is characterized by an ac- 
cumulation of plant nutrients, decreased 
depth, increased temperature, all leading to 
an increased fertility and the proliferation of 
algae. Algae may render water supplies toxic 
to man and animals and impart offensive 
tastes and odors to waters. The later stages 
of the lakes natural life cycle are marked by 
decreased depth, algal growth, weed growth, 
swampiness, and the eventual disappearance 
of the lake as an open body of water. 

With respect to accelerated eutrophication, 
the most important of these pollutants are 
phosphates and nitrates, which act as plant 
nutrients. The main sources of these plant 
nutrients include agricultural runoff of fer- 
tilizers, runoff from livestock feedlots, var- 
ious industrial wastes, detergents, domestic 
and food wastes, and treatment plant ef- 
fluent. 

Problems of lake eutrophication are fur- 
ther aggravated by siltation from agricul- 
tural land and construction. As a lake be- 
comes more shallow, the water tends to be- 
comes warmer, thus decreasing oxygen solu- 
bility and increasing plant growth and de- 
oxygenation of the lower levels of the lake. 
Consequent prolific growth of algae and 
rooted plants depletes further the oxygen 
needed for decomposition of wastes, which 
accumulate and putrify on the bottom of the 
lake. This, along with the rooting of algae 
mats piled up on the shoreline, produces the 
highly unpleasant odors of hydrogen sulfide. 

There have been recorded episodes of algal 
toxicity in which overproduction of algae in 
a lake has produced metabolites toxic to a 
variety of birds, wild and domestic animals. 
The presence of algae in water has been 
known to also impart offensive tastes and 
odors to waters. Although no cases of human 
toxication from algal poisons have been 
brought to the attention of the committee, it 
represents a potential problem which, when 
considered with the losses to livestock, merits 
expanded study and concern. 

Present knowledge of eutrophication and 
potential techniques of prevention and rec- 
lamation of lakes from eutrophic conditions 
is too limited to begin a full-scale program 
of Federal involvement. Federal support for 
research efforts is essential to determine the 
parameters of lake eutrophication. We lack 
adequate technology to deal with the prob- 
lems of diffuse sources, natural and man in- 
fluenced, which characterize the principal 
contributors to eutrophication. We lack ade- 
quate technology to clean up already pol- 
luted lakes. Only lagooning has been sug- 
gested as feasible for control of feedlot 
wastes, and no remedies exist for agricultural 
runoff, beyond presently practiced soil con- 
servation methods. 

The only techniques of control and restora- 
tion applied with any success have been 
chemical eradication of aquatic plants and 
this offers only temporary relief. In addition, 
chemical treatment with substances such as 
copper sulfate is only temporary, often have 
serious side effects in destruction of fish life. 
Dredging appears to have promise but at 
present it is almost prohibitively expensive 
on any large scale. Dredging and cleaning a 
lake cost a minimum of 25 to 50 cents per 
cubic yard of material removed. Deepening 
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an acre of water by only 1 foot costs between 
$4,000 and $8,000; to deepen a lake of 10,000 
acres surface area by 1 foot would cost be- 
tween $20 and $40 million. A single commu- 
nity could not bear such an expense, and less 
expensive means of lake restoration must be 
found. 

Under the bill the Secretary is directed to 
report to the Congress within 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this act on the need 
for and the value of a large-scale program 
for the demonstration of lake pollution con- 
trol techniques. 

During the hearings, a number of tech- 
niques for cleansing eutrophic lakes were 
discussed, with several showing considerable 
promise for the immediate concentration of 
research. These included the use of algal 
predators, the harvesting of algae and rooted 
vegetation to remove nutrients from the 
eutrophic lake, and techniques for destratifi- 
cation of eutrophic waters by diffused air and 
mechanical pumping. This last apparently 
has the potential of immediate and relatively 
inexpensive large-scale application. 

Acid and other mine drainage pollution 


Acid and alkali pollution discharged into 
various local watercourses, are carried by the 
natural flow of stream systems into major 
river basins, thus creating extensive intra- 
state and interstate pollution problems. 

The specific impact of mine drainage pol- 
lution is characterized by what might be 
termed “stream sterility.” The normal stream 
and river ecology, or balance between living 
organisms and their environment, is dis- 
rupted by the presence of large volumes of 
acid or alkali mine drainage wastes. These 
wastes are products of chemical reaction be- 
tween air and water and the minerals found 
in and around ore deposits. Coal mine drain- 
age waste is primarily in the form of sulfuric 
acid and the dissolved salts of such metals 
as iron and aluminum. When these wastes 
reach a watercourse the iron salts undergo 
hydrolysis in the receiving water, producing 
an ugly yellow or orange brown precipitate 
(iron hydrate) known as “yellow boy.” 

In those areas where coal has a low sulfur 
content the mine drainage wastes are char- 
acterized by dissolved salts and alkalinity. 
Regardless of their character, mine drain- 
age wastes present a serious pollution prob- 
lem because of the great quantities involved, 
whether acid, metallic salts, precipitates, or 
alkalinity. However, acid mine drainage 
wastes is by far the most serious problem, 
and is the most critical in waters which are 
lightly buffered by natural alkalinity. 

The magnitude of the problem is stag- 
gering. It has been estimated that 4.5 million 
tons of acid are discharged into the streams 
of the United States annually, resulting in 
major damage (that is destruction of aquatic 
life, large increases in treatment costs, loss of 
water supply, recreational and other uses) to 
more than 4,300 miles of the Nation’s major 
streams. The extent of acid pollution in- 
fluence is compounded when less-than-major 
damage is considered. The many acid seep- 
age areas around mines are barren of plant- 
life to the extent that as much as 1,000 times 
as much sediment is washed into streams by 
erosion than would be the case for natural 
forest- and grass-covered lands. In addition 
there are more than 30,000 surface acres of 
impounded waters and reservoirs which are 
seriously affected by surface and subsurface 
mining operations. 

Extensive water quality investigations in 
Appalachia revealed widespread acid mine 
drainage pollution. In the relatively small 
Kanawha-New River system in West Virginia, 
approximately 67 million gallons of acid 
mine drainage water enter the river system 
every day. This adds to a total for West Vir- 
ginia of 360 million gallons a day. A single 
large coal mine may discharge as much as 
10 million gallons of water a day and the 
over 20.000 abandoned mine openings, and 
many active mines have the potential of 
draining into streams, lakes and reservoirs. 
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Such uncontrolled pollution of water re- 
sources has widespread economical and es- 
thetic implications. Acid mine drainage 
wastes are especially critical as they can re- 
sult in disaster to fish and other aquatic life 
in addition to the corrosion of piping and 
treatment plant facilities. Associated dis- 
colorations and precipitates render the 
streams unappealing and offensive. Fishing 
and recreational uses of former spots of 
beauty are curtailed. 

The economic cost can amount to many 
millions of dollars annually, resulting from 
higher water treatment operating costs and 
equipment replacement costs. The resultant 
costs are imposed on both the users of in- 
dustrial and municipal] water supplies. 

The most serious problem associated with 
acid mine drainage pollution is the fact that 
60 to 90 percent of acid mine drainage comes 
from abandoned and inoperative mines. 
Where State laws and regulations control 
present and future mining operations, there 
appears no simple way to achieve control over 
the thousands of abandoned mines. 

Well over 90 percent of this land is in pri- 
vate hands, putting institutional and finan- 
cial limits on the abilities of State and local 
government units to deal with the problem. 
Houston R. Wood, Jr., assistant chief of the 
West Virginia Division of Water Resources, 
testified that due to restrictions in the min- 
ing area restoration provision of the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act of 1965 to 
lands in public ownership. West Virginia 
could not avail itself of allocated funds. Some 
arrangement must be devised whereby States 
can mount far-reaching programs of rec- 
lamation and acid drainage control, by the 
use of easements or other similar techniques. 
The committee does not recommend the out- 
right purchase of lands just for the purpose 
of controlling drainage from abandoned min- 
ing activities. 

Research, development and demonstration 
should proceed along two primary pathways. 
The most effective and economic treatment 
processes should be involved and at-source 
control technology should be developed and 
demonstrated. Answers provided by research 
and development may result in a significant 
reduction in cost for cleanup of mine drain- 
age pollution and subsequently reduce the 
cost of damages. The impact of these poten- 
tial savings is increased by the fact that a 
major portion of the problem is associated 
with economically depressed areas. 

There are a variety of techniques for seal- 
ing and/or flooding mines, preventing air 
and water exposure of pyritic materials, and 
preventing the egress of polluted water. 
Generally, however, the very mechanism by 
which acid is produced initially keeps these 
techniques from being entirely satisfactory. 
Research has produced a number of control 
proposals, some of which (including ad- 
vanced grouting techniques) show consid- 
erable promise. Some appear ready for 
limited application in selected situations; 
others are ready for pilot plant or single- 
unit scale application. 

The possibility of employing more ad- 
vanced techniques to alleviate the problem 
has recently been explored. Considerable re- 
search is required to develop a clear under- 
standing of the mechanisms involving the 
related kinetics, the role of bacteria, and the 
feasibility of treatment techniques such as 
neutralization, reverse osmosis, electrodialy- 
sis, and ion exchange. Preliminary data have 
shown that many, or all, of these treatment 
processes will be of value in reducing acid 
pollution. 

New methodology for the control of mine 
drainage at the source must be developed; 
existing techniques must be refined and 
demonstrated, and the costs for large-scale 
application must be more closely defined. 
Methods requiring research and develop- 
ment alteration include air sealing, mine 
flooding, drainage diversion, chemical inhibi- 
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tion of pollutant formation and injection of 
mine drainage to underground rock 
formations. 

Though much research has been carried 
out, Federal efforts have been sporadic and 
poorly coordinated until recently, and cur- 
rent programs of practical scale reclamation 
are not nearly ambitious enough to meet the 
problem. State efforts have almost uniformly 
been directed at surface mining, through 
control of current mining operations, and 
very few States have made attempts to re- 
claim abandoned operations. Thus the ma- 
jority of the problem lies outside of their 
present attention. 

Federal action, although still disjointed, is 
attempting with the aid of private industry 
and some of the States to fill the gaps with 
approaches to the knottier problems. Testi- 
mony strongly suggested that the cooperative 
State-Federal effort envisioned in the demon- 
stration provisions of this bill would be an 
important step toward overcoming these 
gaps. 

There are also areas in which our abilities 
to deal with acid mine drainage are fairly 
well developed, and where areawide demon- 
stration projects would provide the oppor- 
tunity to show ways of putting these tech- 
niques together into coordinated attacks. In 
Dr. Abel Wolman’s 1966 report to the Re- 
search Management Advisory Panel of the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, he observes: 

“Substantial sums are being devoted to 
rather detailed and long-term survey and re- 
search projects. In view of the fact that cer- 
tain empirical practices have already been 
proved to be efficacious in minimizing acid 
mine drainage, the public interest may be 
better served if a greater portion of the Fed- 
eral funds were employed at this time in an 
effort to secure immediate benefits” (hearings 
on the “Adequacy of Technology for Pollu- 
tion Abatement,” p. 492). 

Finally, a definitive evaluation of the role 
acid pollution abatement will play in the 
total pollution control program must be de- 
veloped. Only by continuing present re- 
search, engaging new and more sophisti- 
cated techniques, and by instituting new 
laboratory and demonstration-level projects 
can this overall evaluation be realized, and 
can acid pollution be rendered a “thing of 
the past.” 

Oil poliution 


The subject of oil pollution is not new to 
the Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion. Last year, in the Clean Water Restora- 
tion Act, which expanded Federal assistance 
to States and local governments for water 
pollution control, the Congress also amended 
the Oil Pollution Act of 1924 to deal with 
the problem of cost of removal of an oil spill 
from navigable waters and adjoining shore- 
lines. 

Nearly a billion barrels of oil annually pass 
along our 90,000 miles of coastline and enter 
U.S. ports; making it imperative for us to 
develop adequate procedures to protect the 
public against accidental or negligent oil 
spillages. 

The oil spillage which occurred on the 
York River near Yorktown, Va., is a case in 
point. On March 26, a tanker of foreign 
registry apparently left a valve open on a 
sluice pump while unloading crude oil. The 
result, according to a Department of the In- 
terior report, was an oil slick extending for 
10 miles downstream and, as a result of tidal 
action, for 944 miles upstream, causing ex- 
tensive damage to recreational beaches, 
waterfowl, and potentially endangering shell- 
fish harvesting. Public beaches were described 
as having “heavy accumulations of oil” from 
low tide to high tide lines. Meanwhile the 
ship, which eyewitnesses attested was re- 
sponsible for the pollution, sailed. 

Since last year’s congressional action, 
which fixed the absolute responsibility for 
the cost of removing oil from the water and 
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adjoining shorelines and extended the covy- 
erage of the Oil Pollution Act to all navigable 
waters of the United States, the United 
Kingdom has suffered one of the worst oil 
pollution disasters in its history. 

In the Torrey Canyon case, that disaster 
highlighted the need to give increased atten- 
tion not only to the assurance of recovery 
of damages but to better methods to pre- 
vent those damages from occurring. The 
latter point obviously includes better prac- 
tices on the part of the shipowners and op- 
erators. 

However, the committee understands that 
the Justice Department considers the pres- 
ent Oil Pollution Act has been difficult to 
administer. Clarifying that intent, plus such 
other measures as the voluntary programs 
initiated by the tanker operators, are im- 
portant steps toward ultimately eliminating 
pollution of the seas by oil. 

The committee found that of the various 
threats to our environment from oil pollu- 
tion, the most serious occurs during trans- 
port of oll. This includes movement, loading, 
unloading, transfer, and cleanup. It includes 
bulk movement by vessel, river, and lake 
barge, pipelines, road and rail tank cars, ter- 
minals, pump stations, and bulk marketing. 
Accidents, poor maintenance, carelessness, 
shortcutting of cleanup operations, the ap- 
paratus and the methods used—all con- 
tribute to the problem. 

Tank cleaning, flushing of oil residue can 
be serious contributor to oil pollution. In- 
dustry witnesses pointed out that it is much 
safer to clean the ships at sea than in port. A 
technique known as load on top which en- 
ables tankers to retain such oil-water mix- 
tures on board requires discharge of all pos- 
sible clean tank-washing or ballast water at 
sea and consolidation of the remaining oll- 
water mixture in one or two cargo compart- 
ments. The mixture generally occupies a 
small portion of these tanks, which are filled 
with cargo at the next loading port. The re- 
sultant slop oils can then be disposed of in 
appropriate port facilities. 

The committee recommends that the ap- 
propriate industries and agencies review 
existing port and terminal discharge facilities 
and, where such facilities are either inade- 
quate or nonexistent, appropriate measures 
be taken to rectify the situation. A voluntary 
effort by industry in the area would be an 
excellent indicator of its willingness to assist 
in prevention of pollution by oil. 

The sections of this bill dealing with oil 
pollution are designed to permit effective 
Government action against oll polluters: to 
provide the Secretary of Interior with ade- 
quate authority to prevent or abate threat- 
ened or actual pollution; to fix responsibility 
for the cost of removal of oil, and to provide 
funds to offset the cost of such action as the 
Secretary may necessarily take. 

IV, MAJOR PROVISIONS OF BILL AS REPORTED 

Research on clean lakes 


This subsection provides for two new pro- 
grams calculated to step up the develop- 
ment of methods to deal with the serious 
pollution problems associated with lakes. 
Since the most serious lake pollution prob- 
lems involve eutrophication, with its natural 
and man-accelerated accumulation of nu- 
trients and attendant prolific plant growth, 
the thrust of this subsection is aimed at de- 
veloping methods to control and clean up 
eutrophication. 

First, the bill provides for an expanded re- 
search effort, intended to supply basic scien- 
tific information and advanced techniques of 
prevention and treatment. It is expected that 
such research will include the identification 
of pollution sources and conditions contrib- 
uting to the deterioration of lakes. There 
should be basic research leading to better 
analytical techniques, with criteria for the 
measurement of eutrophication, and stand- 
ardization allowing for nationwide compara- 
bility of results. 
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Research also should go forward on the 
more difficult pollution-control problems 
such as control of diffuse sources such runoff 
from forest and farmlands and feediots. An- 
other important focus of research must ‘be 
the development of improved methods for 
cleaning up and reclaiming eutrophic lakes. 
A badly polluted lake does not have the re- 
generative power of a stream, and must be 
restored. Means of removing accumulated 
plant nutrients and controlling algae and 
rooted plant growth must be found, and this 
information made available to the many 
communities with dying lakes. 

Secondly, this new subsection provides for 
demonstration projects, including large-scale 
demonstrations of promising new or im- 
proved methods of pollution control and 
cleanup on entire lakes of reasonable size. 
It is expected that these demonstrations will 
concentrate on the difficult problems of con- 
trol of diffuse sources, nutrient removal, and 
other aspects of the reclamation of eutrophic 
lakes. 

The Federal contribution to such demon- 
stration projects is not specifically defined 
by a formula in the bill. Where local inter- 
ests can be expected to derive considerable 
benefits from improvement of the lake in- 
volved in the demonstration project, the 
committee expects the Secretary will require 
proportionate local contribution to the costs 
of the project. These projects, however, will 
be demonstrations of new and possibly un- 
successful, or inordinately expensive tech- 
niques, With such high risk, and certainly 
with primarily public benefits anticipated, 
the Federal Government should assume a 
greater share of the costs of a demonstration 
project, The bill would permit the Secretary 
to pay up to 100 percent of the project cost, 
through contracts or grants. 

To assure that this program does not du- 
plicate existing water pollution control pro- 
grams, the committee directs the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration to 
satisfy itself, as a condition for Federal grant 
or contract, that such a demonstration proj- 
ect will include adequate safeguards for 
maintenance and enhancement of future 
water quality. The lake must not be polluted 
by preventable sources after the termination 
of the demonstration. 

It is especially important to seek assurance 
that municipalities bordering the lake or on 
its watershed will not pollute the lake with 
municipal wastes. Before a demonstration 
project such as this section contemplates is 
instituted, assurance should be obtained that 
municipal waste treatment facilities will be 
designed for maximum nutrient removal, 
and/or that advanced treatment processes be 
used, if they do not already have such fa- 
cilities. The FWPCA should be especially 
careful that money granted or contracted un- 
der this program is not used as a substitute 
for existing Federal grant programs designed 
to implement removal of septic tanks and in- 
stallation of collection sewers. The commit- 
tee believes that demonstration projects sup- 
ported by this provision should be located in 
areas where maximum local effort has been 
or is being made to prevent such pollution 
sources as septic tanks. 

It is also important to ascertain as a con- 
dition for Federal participation that all lands 
in the lake’s watershed (agricultural, forest, 
and those developed for construction) are 
managed according to the best principles of 
soil conservation. Erosion and subsequent sil- 
tation, as well as fertilizer runoff, must be 
curbed as much as possible. 

The committee intends that lake pollu- 
tion control research and demonstration 
projects authorized by this section be under- 
taken as quickly as possible. The FWPCA is 
specifically asked to meet the proven urgent 
need for such efforts by reviewing 
research programs under section 5 of the act 
to determine what funds might be applied 
to small lake pollution research, in addi- 
tion to allocating such part of appropriated 
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funds as may be needed to initiate research 
and demonstration projects under this new 
subsection. 


Research on mine drainage pollution control 


The committee r that an effective 
research, development and demonstration 
program for acid mine drainage control 
should consist of two related elements: (1) 
the development and demonstration of vari- 
ous unit processes for controlling sources 
of acid mine drainage, and (2) the develop- 
ment of areawide demonstration programs 
to show how various control measures can be 
applied to improve water quality for a 
watershed or segment of a stream or river. 

The bill provides the Secretary of Interior 
in subsection 5(h) with the authority to 
make grants to or contracts with public or 
private organizations or individuals to carry 
out projects which will, in the Secretary's 
judgment, demonstrate new anc improved 
methods of eliminating or controlling acid 
mine drainage and its attendant water qual- 
ity problems. These projects may be to assist 
efforts now going forward, or they may be 
fresh attempts to solve mine water pollu- 
tion problems. Grants and contracts under 
this subsection should be concentrated on 
the development of new techniques, to be 
available later for inclusion in areawide 
projects. 

It is intended that only demonstrations 
of techniques of a new or markedly improved 
nature, generally meeting in these projects 
their first practical scale application, should 
be undertaken. Moreover, subsection 5(h) 
requires demonstrations by a single-unit ap- 
plication of technology. This restriction 
serves to insure a maximum number of 
demonstrations and physical locations and 
to reduce the complexity of demonstrations 
for the purpose of easier evaluation of prac- 
ticality, performance, and feasibility. A 
single-unit application is a demonstration 
where a single technique is embodied, or a 
project which consist of several stages in a 
single process haying a unity of purpose. 

Such projects should be located within 
relatively small geographic areas with priori- 
ties being given to communities confronted 
with water quality problems associated with 
acid and other mine drainage and most 
likely to benefit from successful demonstra- 
tion of new techniques of control. Because 
these demonstrations are expressly intended 
to produce new or improved techniques, there 
will be a greater risk of failure. The burden 
of expense, therefore, logically rests with the 
Federal Government, even though local bene- 
fits may accrue. This is not to be construed 
as a restriction on the discretion of the 
Secretary as to terms or conditions for grants 
or contracts. 

It is expected that in selecting processes 
and techniques to be demonstrated and areas 
or communities in which to locate the dem- 
onstrations, that the Secretary will consult 
with experts in the field of acid 
and other mine drainage control and mining 
technology. 

The committee intends that acid and other 
mine drainage pollution control research 
and demonstration projects authorized by 
this section be undertaken as quickly as 
possible. The FWPCA is specifically asked to 
meet the proven urgent need for such efforts 
by reviewing research programs 
under section 5 to determine what funds 
might be applied to this research area, and, 
in addition, allocate such appropriated funds 
as may be needed to initiate research and 
demonstration projects under this new sub- 
section, 


Area acid and other mine water pollution 
control demonstration 

The bill would add a new section 7 to the 

act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 

to make grants to any State, municipality, 

or intermunicipal or interstate agency for 

the purpose of assisting in the development 
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of projects for the demonstration of feasible 
and practical areawide methods of control- 
ling acid pollution resulting from mining 
activities, 

These projects should demonstrate for an 
entire watershed the kind of abatement 
techniques, land management, and water 
Management necessary to eliminate pollution 
from acid and other mine water pollution. 
In selecting the watershed or drainage area 
for the project, the bill requires the Secre- 
tary to give preference to the areas which 
have the greatest public values and uses, and 
to take what measures he deems appropriate 
to satisfy himself that the selected project 
area will not be adversely affected by the 
influx of acid mine pollution from nearby 
sources. Clearly, the project would not be 
effective if it could be demonstrated that the 
acid mine pollution in the project area could 
be controlled, but such pollution originating 
outside that area could not be controlled. 
if there is such pollution coming from with- 
in and without the project area, the Secre- 
tary should satisfy himself that the project 
will demonstrate an effective and practical 
method of control of all such pollution. 

In choosing such an area, the Secretary 
will make studies including an inven 
of acid drainage sources within the water- 
shed, downstream water uses, the benefits 
of pollution control, engineering and eco- 
nomic feasibility of locating the project in 
that area, and the feasibility of protecting 
the area from future damage once remedial 
measures have been employed. In choosing 
drainage areas, consideration would be given 
to potential public uses such as water sup- 
ply, fish and wildlife enhancement, and rec- 
reational values, and in areas where land 
has been lost to agriculture through mining 
activities, the potential for demonstrating 
reclamation to agricultural uses. 

Another key provision of the bill directs 
the use of “various abatement techniques” 
for acid mine water elimination or control 
rather than limiting the approach to a par- 
ticular process. In considering the possible 
solutions to an areawide problem, it may be 
necessary to use a combination of techniques, 
The techniques used and the relative im- 
portance of each will vary from area to area. 

It is expected that with Federal leadership 
these basinwide projects will attempt to 
demonstrate solutions to the more difficult 
problems associated with acid mine drain- 
age. In addition to these projects related to 
abandoned mines, attention should be given 
to problems such as drainage from gob and 
waste piles and pollution from roads built 
with pyritic materials. 

In the Appalachian areas where the acid 
mine drainage problem is most severe, qual- 
ity agricultural land is at a premium. Much 
of this land has been disturbed by surface 
mining and depositing of slag and gob wastes. 

Recreational opportunities in the Appala- 
chian area have been limited by the relatively 
small number of natural lakes, Recreational 
developments in these area demonstration 
projects might well be planned so as to in- 
clude lakes in the reclamation-control dem- 
onstrations, thus enhancing the possibilities 
of the water-based recreation Americans 
prize. 

The State contribution to the costs of area 
demonstration projects can be met in cash, 
or in kind, such as land, goods, or services. 
It is hoped that wherever possible, a cash 
share will be offered by the State, but selec- 
tion of demonstration areas should be based 
on their potential for significant demonstra- 
tion, apart from considerations of State and 
local cash contributions. 

Much concern has been expressed over the 
failure of earlier programs of control of mine 
acid drainage. These earlier programs, nota- 
bly the WPA efforts in the 1930's, were Fed- 
eral projects not followed up by the States. 
Most of the States involved were not finan- 
cially able to bear the burden of mainte- 
mance over 30 years. Thus, an investment 
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has been wasted, and acid mine water is- 
sues from once-sealed mines. 

The act directs that Federal participation 
shall be conditioned on the State providing 
legal and practical protection to demonstra- 
tion areas, assuring the prevention of future 
acid mine water pollution problems from the 
area. The Secretary, in discontinuing Fed- 
eral participation in the project and main- 
tenance, should again be assured that the 
States or a private authority will maintain 
demonstration projects where there is a 
lasting public value. 

The appropriation of this money “to be 
available until expended” is especially im- 
portant. These programs cannot be limited 
to a specific short-time period. Any time 
limitation could seriously impair the detailed 
planning and legal efforts that must precede 
the actual fieldwork, as well as the proper 
execution and evaluation of the various 
processes necessary to do the job. 


Oil pollution 


Section 3 of the bill relates to oil pollu- 
tion and, among other things, carries out 
the intent of S. 1591 by Senator Muskie and 
S. 1604 by Senator Case. In order to make 
the oil pollution control program a logical 
extension of the existing Federal water pol- 
lution control effort the entire Oil Pollution 
Act of 1924 has been repealed and the re- 
vised version contained in this bill is writ- 
ten as an amendment to the Water Pollution 
Control Act. 

The new section 19 of the Water Pollution 
Control Act includes the following changes 
in the Oil Pollution Act as amended: 

1. Deletes the reference to “grossly negli- 
gent or willful” in the definition of the word 
„ ” 


2. Adds several additional definitions to 
the section. 

3. Extends coverage of the act to shore 
installations. 

4. Requires vessels and shore installation 
owners to remove oil from navi- 
gable waters or pay cleanup costs in all cases, 
except where the discharge was caused by an 
act of God. 

5. Authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to take steps either directly or by contract 
to remove discharged oil from navigable 
waters and adjoining shorelines in order to 
prevent or mitigate the adverse effects of 
discharges on health, welfare, fish and wild- 
life, and recreation, whenever the discharger 
fails to act and to charge such actual costs 
as may be incurred to the discharger. 

6. Authorize appropriations to a revolving 
fund to enable the Secretary to finance such 
cleanup measures. 

7. Limit criminal penalties to cases where 
the discharge was due to a willful act. 

8. Applies civil penalties to all discharges 
except emergency imperiling life or property, 
unavoidable accident, collision, or stranding, 
the latter two applying only to vessels. 

9. Expands the act’s coverage to Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

It is the intent of these amendments to 
provide an effective deterrent against oil 
spills whether those spills emanate from a 
vessel or from a shore installation. The com- 
mittee considers both sources equally re- 
sponsible and interested and therefore has 
extended the act to reach both. 

At the same time the committee felt it es- 
sential to refine the concept of absolute re- 
sponsibility created by last year’s Senate 
amendments to the Oil Production Act. The 
inclusion of a revolving fund makes possible 
immediate action by the Secretary to remove 
any spill from navigable waters and adjoin- 
ing shorelines. The fund would be financed 
by appropriations from the General Treas- 
ury and would be reimbursed by deposit of 
all penalties collected and costs recovered. 
Vigorous enforcement of the provisions of 
this act combined with the expected pre- 
cautions taken by shore installation and ves- 
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sel owners should result in a self-supporting 
revolving fund. 

The problem of oil pollution is not limited 
to vessels. Oil is also discharged from various 
shore facilities, such as storage tanks, 
petroleum industrial plants, and pipelines. 
As in the case of vessels, some disc are 
unavoidable and some are due to negligence 
or willfulness. It is the committee's intent 
that the shore installation and their owners 
or operators be as fully responsible for their 
actions as vessels and their owners or op- 
erators, Many shore installations located in 
reasonable proximity to navigable waters 
have the potential of creating just as serious 
pollution problems as vessels. 

By expanding the definition of “oil” the 
committee intends that the term be con- 
strued broadly, For example, it was brought 
to our attention that in some cases waste 
materials discharged from shore installations 
contain various quantities of oil mixed in 
with the material. This olly material can 
cause a serious oil pollution problem. It is 
the intent of the committee that this oily 
waste material mixture be controlled under 
this legislation. 

The committee believes that criminal pros- 
ecution for oil discharges by individuals 
should be limited to cases where it may be 
shown that the discharge was willful. Mere 
negligence by a crewmember, for example, 
should not be the basis for criminal prosecu- 
tion, The object of this legislation is to con- 
trol pollution by oil by making it unprofit- 
able for the owners or operators of a vessel 
or shore installation to countenance careless- 
ness, and by providing a ready statutory 
basis for containing and removing the oil 
when it is discharged. This objective is satis- 
fied thorugh the levying of a civil penalty 
against the vessel and shore installation— 
i.e., a civil action for forfeiture—and through 
the requirement that the owner or operator 
pay the cleanup costs. 

Public vessels and public shore installa- 
tions are exempted from the civil and crimi- 
nal penalty provisions of the act. It is not the 
general practice in programs of this type to 
apply penalties to Federal or State agen- 
cies even though the general purpose of the 
program is to be followed by such agen- 
cies. 

The exemption of Federal and State ves- 
sels or shore installations from subsection 
(e) and (d) is not to be construed as a 
license for Federal and State agencies to dis- 
charge oil. They are not exempted from sub- 
section (b) which makes such 
unlawful nor are they exempted from sub- 
section (e) which requires that any such 
discharge be removed or the cost of removal 
bo paid. Federal agencies are bound by Ex- 
ecutive Order 11288 and it is assumed that 
the States have placed similar responsibility 
on their agencies. 

The bill would establish by statute that 
when oil is discharged into the Nation’s 
waters the oil must be removed immediately 
under procedures to be established by the 
Department of the Interior. The object of this 
provision is to make the discharger com- 
pletely responsible to the United States for 
cleaning up the discharged oil and prevent- 
ing or lessening the potential damage to 
our natural resources such as fish, shellfish, 
and wildlife, and our shorelines, including 
recreational beaches from such discharges. 
The term “removal” means that the owner or 
operator must take all appropriate measures 
to prevent or lessen these damages. 

The bill would make the owner or operator 
of the vessel or shore installation liable to 
the United States for the actual cost of clean- 
up by the Government regardless of any 
other limitation on liability in Federal or 
State law, including statutory law. The only 
exception to this general obligation would be 
cases where it is determined that the oil dis- 
charge was due to an act of God. 

The committee intends that the term “act 


of God” apply to discharges occurring as a 
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result of direct natural causes exclusive of 
any human intervention, Also, the accident 
must be one that could not have been pre- 
vented by any amount of foresight and care 
on the part of the prudent and experienced 
owner or operator, including his employees. 

The potential damage that may result 
from any discharge, as was seen in the case 
of the Torrey Canyon, makes it plain that the 
responsibility for the costs of removal must 
be borne ultimately by the owner or opera- 
tors who have control of the oil and the im- 
mediate ability to prevent its ruinous dis- 
charge, and not the general public. This 
statutory responsibility should help to en- 
courage such owners and operators to im- 
prove the practices and procedures for pre- 
venting damaging oil spills. The bill does not 
affect any obligation that the owner or 
operator may have to parties other than the 
United States under our system of laws. Nor 
does the bill create any new obligations to 
such parties, 

The Department of the Interior has ad- 
vised the committee they are developing reg- 
ulations relative to the removal of oil pur- 
suant to the 1924 act. This effort should be 
expedited. The Department should develop 
and publish regulations which will aid the 
enforcement of this section and which will 
help to prevent oil pollution. For example, 
regulations should be developed to govern 
the handling of oil on board a vessel or when 
discharging it to a shore facility to prevent 
and eliminate the accidental and negligent 
spills which cause serious pollution prob- 
lems, The Department should issue these 
regulations promptly, hopefully within 6 
months after enactment, and in preparation 
of the regulation should draw upon the ex- 
perience and knowledge of other Federal 
agencies and private industries, 

The bill would also authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue regulations per- 
mitting the discharge of oil, including oily 
mixtures from vessels and shore installa- 
tions into navigable waters. 

The committee intends that the Secretary 
of the Interior utilize to the greatest extent 
possible the services and capabilities of other 
Federal and State agencies in carrying out 
his responsibilities under this legislation. It 
is contemplated that this would be done 
under cooperative agreements. The commit- 
tee is particularly interested in seeing that 
the Department utilize the services of those 
States which have adopted enforceable water 
quality standards. 

The committee believes that enforcement 
of the law must be intensified in offshore 
waters where the likelihood of oll spills is 
greatest. At present there is no systematic 
policing of these waters by the Coast Guard, 
which relies upon happenstance sightings by 
passing ships and planes to alert it to oil 
spills. 

This gap in enforcement encourages viola- 
tion of existing law. Even the increased au- 
thority to take preventive measures given 
the Secretary (of the Interior) under this 
bill could be ineffective so far as offshore oil 
pollution is concerned unless Coast Guard 
surveillance practices are substantially im- 
proved. 

The committee therefore urges that the 
Secretary take advantage of the additional 
authority granted him, and that the Coast 
Guard increase in a systematic way its oil 
pollution patrols of the Nation's offshore 
waters. 

The committee has been advised that the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion and the Army Corps of Engineers are 
studying alternative methods for the dis- 
posal of all dredged material, including that 
containing oil, and that following comple- 
tion of this study guidelines will be issued 
to carry out the most practical and economic 
methods of disposal. It is important to note 
that the provisions of section 19 are written 
so as to inhibit oil of any kind from entering 
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the navigable waters of the United States. 
Adequate enforcement of this section should 
result in an elimination of oil mixed with 
other matter, and thus in the future the 
Corps of Engineers will not have to be gener- 
ally concerned with the particular problem 
of dredge spoll containing oil. 

Subsection 19(k) is designed to deal with 
this specific problem. Because of the neces- 
sity of maintaining the Nation’s waterways, 
both for economic growth and national se- 
curity, and because oil pollution from dredg- 
ing involves oil which was previously dis- 
charged, the committee believes specific pro- 
visions should govern such problems, 

In those instances where oil is mixed with 
other dredged matter it is possible that such 
oil will be released into the water either dur- 
ing the dredging process or in the process of 
disposing the dredge spoil. Subsection (k) 
requires Secretary of the Army to take appro- 
priate measures to prevent any discharge of 
oil mixed with other matter. Under the pro- 
visions of this section he must remove such 
oil from public waters and the adjoining 
shoreline if the discharge is unavoidable. 

The committee further recognizes that the 
particular problem of oil pollution emanat- 
ing from dredging activities is similar to 
many other Federal agency pollution prob- 
lems. These activities are covered by section 
11 (renumbered section 12 by this act) of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
(cooperation to control pollution from Fed- 
eral installations) and by Executive Order 
11288 which deals with water pollution from 
Federal activities. 

The committee is not satisfied that the 
Federal Government is doing all it could to 
provide leadership in meeting water quality 
standards and enhancing water quality. 
Therefore, the committee intends to review 
this leadership role to determine the extent 
to which the Federal agencies are complying 
with the Executive order and the extent to 
which these agencies are moving toward com- 
pliance with applicable water quality stand- 
ards. 

‘These hearings will cover a broad range of 
Federal activities, including those programs 
which fall in categories such as Federal con- 
‘tracts, loans, licenses, permits and leases, 
‘dredging, thermal pollution, waste disposal 
from Federal agencies, and stream augmenta- 
tion by Federal licensees. 


COMMENDATION OF JESSE R. 
NICHOLS 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
November 15, I was evidently absent, be- 
cause that was the day the Senate. took 
note of the fact that Jesse R. Nichols, 
who has been a staff member of the 
Committee on Finance, has rendered 30 
years of service to that committee and 
to the country. 

He began his service when the late Pat 
Harrison, of Mississippi, was the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. He 
served and has served under four or five 
chairmen since that time. I can testify 
to his diligence, devotion, and to his 
capacity, competence, and public service. 

Mr. President, I wish to take partic- 
ular note of the fact that 30 years of 
faithful and devoted service certainly de- 
serves to be taken account of in the pro- 
ceedings of this body. I salute Jesse 
Nichols for his devotion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I was 
also absent on the date which the Sena- 
ter mentioned. I appreciate the com- 
ments that the Senator has made and I 
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associate myself with all of his state- 
ments. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 


VIETNAM CASUALTY FIGURES 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, official United States and 
South Vietnamese Government statistics 
released in Saigon yesterday indicated 
that an estimated 76,000 South Viet- 
namese civilians had been wounded dur- 
ing the year, and that an additional 
24,000 South Vietnamese civilians were 
killed as a result of the war. 

It is important that we have finally 
begun to face up to the problem of civil- 
jan casualties in South Vietnam. Until 
December of 1966, no effort was made to 
obtain figures and information on civilian 
casualties, and then efforts were made 
reluctantly under pressure from Congress 
and the press. 

Yesterday’s statistical information is a 
major step in realizing the magnitude of 
the civilian casualty problem in South 
Vietnam, I believe we all appreciate our 
Government's candor in facing up to this 
problem. 

Based on hearings of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Refugees held 
over the past year, I would, however, like 
to take exception to the official Govern- 
ment estimates in two respects. Last May, 
I stated that the subcommittee investiga- 
tion indicated civilian casualties were 
running at a rate in excess of 100,000 a 
year. 

Our subsequent investigations would 
indicate a more precise estimate would 
be 150,000 civilian casualties a year. It 
would also indicate that the 24,000 civil- 
ian deaths estimated in Saigon yesterday 
are on the low side. 

The subcommittee has arrived at the 
estimate of 150,000 by using official Gov- 
ernment figures, and by supplementing 
the official information by interviews and 
analysis from about 100 medical person- 
nel who have served in Vietnam for pe- 
riods of 2 months to 2 years. 

According to the official figures, ap- 
proximately 50,000 South Vietnamese ci- 
vilian casualties have been admitted to 
one of the 43 provincial hospitals for 
periods of 24 hours or more this year. An 
additional 50,000 people are being treated 
on the village or hamlet level or as out- 
patients in the provincial hospitals, ac- 
cording to testimony before the subcom- 
mittee by Gen. James Humphreys, who 
headed the civilian medical programs in 
Vietnam for 2 years until this past May. 

According to the information released 
in Saigon yesterday, an estimated 50,000 
additional civilians receive either minor 
injuries or are killed outright. The sub- 
committee investigations show higher 
estimates in both these categories. 

We have had substantially higher 
estimates of those not receiving treat- 
ment, but given the Saigon estimates, to- 


gether with supplemental information 


developed by the subcommittee, which 
apparently did not include figures for the 
treatment of injuries in some of the vil- 
lage or hamlet health stations or those 
receiving treatment from private doctors, 
or those treated in Vietcong hospitals— 
the number of civilian casualties should 
be revised upward from 100,000 to at 
least 150,000. 
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On ‘the question of the number of ci- 
vilians killed, the subcommittee’s inves- 
tigations again would indicate that the 
24,000 figure is low. Because of the diffi- 
culty in getting the wounded to hospitals, 
many civilian casualties die before treat- 
ment can be given. For example, there 
are virtually no burn cases reaching hos- 
pitals exceeding 20-percent bodily in- 
juries, which indicates that the more se- 
verely burned die before treatment. Burns 
up to 60 percent and as high as 80 per- 
cent are considered treatable in the 
United States. And, the number of seri- 
ous head, chest, and artery wounds 
treated in hospitals are substantially be- 
low what random percentages would in- 
dicate. 

This is accounted for in part by the 
remoteness of many of the areas where 
Vietcong terror takes place, the difficulty 
in our learning of injuries in remote 
places, and the lack of any sort of civilian 
casualty reporting and evacuation sys- 
tem or helicopter support. 

One shocking statistic developed by 
the subcommittee is that the time it 
takes for an injured South Vietnamese 
civilian to reach a hospital from the time 
of injury more often than not is between 
24 to 36 hours. Is it any wonder that 
there are few serious burn cases reaching 
hospitals, or that serious, head, chest, 
or artery injuries among civilians often 
result in death because of failure to ob- 
tain the emergency treatment required 
to save lives? Is it any wonder that the 
ra‘e of amputations among South Viet- 
namese civilians receiving hospital 
treatment is high, far higher than the 
rate of United States and South Viet- 
namese military casualties? 

It is important to make clear that 
these civilian casualties are not caused 
solely by the United States and South 
Vietnamese military activities. There is 
conflicting information on the number 
or percentage caused by deliberate Viet- 
cong action. But there is no question 
that a large proportion can be laid to 
deliberate Vietcong terrorizing of the 
South Vietnamese countryside. The vil- 
lage of Dak Son, in which over 200 South 
Vietnamese were brutally murdered by 
the Vietcong, is a recent example. 

The point I have been making over the 
past year is that our efforts to help the 
wounded and injured civilian should in 
no way be affected by who caused the 
injury. Our concern must be for the 
people of South vietnam and their 
physical well-being. 

The original decision to expand our 
role in Vietnam was made in large meas- 
ure to help the people of South Vietnam 
defend themselves. We made our deci- 
sion with the realization that the real 
battle was for the allegiance of the 
people and that bombs and bullets could 
not win them to the cause of democracy. 

Yesterday’s Saigon statistic represents 
a step in trying to come to grips with 
the dimension of the problem we face 
in dealing with civilian injuries. The 
immediate job, however, is not merely 
to understand the problem. There is a 
necessity to do something about it. 

Our medical programs in South Viet- 
nam are currently totally inadequate to 
meet the needs created by the high cas- 
ualty toll. 
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Hundreds of South Vietnamese wound- 
ed today die in sheds, corridors, on floors, 
sometimes even in open countrysides, 
awaiting surgery that, except in emer- 
gency cases, may be delayed a year. 

Not one of the provincial or major hos- 
pitals servicing the people of South Viet- 
nam meets even the barest minimum of 
sanitation or other support conditions 
necessary to carry out simple medical 
practices, 

Even as I speak today, the Public 
Health Service is preparing to withdraw 
the last two of its medical teams in Viet- 
nam. What type of medical help can be 
expected to replace the work formerly 
handled so well by our Public Health 
teams? 

We know also that there are currently 
35,000 amputees awaiting prosthetic de- 
vices. Yet only a few hundred are being 
produced each month, hardly enough to 
keep up with current needs. Some am- 
putees face 10 years or more delay be- 
fore getting artificial limbs, and with 
delay, medical people tell us, many will 
never be able to adjust to artificial limbs. 

No real means has been worked out 
to meet the problem of getting war-in- 
jured patients to hospitals, despite pleas 
eg personnel, medical people, and 


The Department of Defense, on three 
occasions, has announced the building 
of hospitals in Danang, Chu Loi, and Can 
Tho to relieve the civilian casualty pres- 
sures in these areas. We were first told 
that two of the hospitals would be com- 
pleted in early fall of 1967, then in De- 
cember of this year, now the projection 
is for mid or late April. How much time 
must go by before action is taken? 

I do not feel that these present condi- 
tions can be justified. Beyond that, I feel 
that as long as these conditions prevail, 
we are risking long-range losses in our 
efforts to gain the allegiance of the 
South Vietnamese people. 

These people know as well as we do 
how efficiently and swiftly United States 
and South Vietnamese wounded soldiers 
are removed from the field to receive the 
best in medical care immediately. That 
we do so little for the peasants and the 
children can only create distrust and 
cynicism, a cynicism so dangerous and 
deep that it threatens our efforts to gain 
support from the South Vietnamese 
people. 

Many devoted AID, United States, and 
South Vietnamese medical personnel are 
doing splendid jobs in South Vietnam 
under the most difficult of conditions, 
Yet, as William Gaud testified before the 
Refugee Subcommittee in 1966, we have 
just scratched the surface in this area. 

We must do more than scratch the 
surface. We must, I believe, change our 
priority level in Vietnam to give these 
problems and related efforts in the civil- 
ian side of the war in Vietnam far higher 
priority. Until we do so, we run the grave 
risk of winning battles but losing the 
long-range objectives of politica] stabil- 
ity in South Vietnam. which can only be 
obtained through and with the support of 
the South Vietnamese people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a New 
York Times article entitled “Civilian War 
Toll for 1967 Estimated,” with a date- 
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line of December 11, from Saigon, and 
also an article published in Time maga- 
zine for December 15, 1967, about Dak 
Son. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 12, 1967] 


CTVIILIaN Wan TOLL FOR 1967 ESTIMATED— 
SOUTH VIETNAM TOTAL PUT AT 76,000 Hurt, 
24,000 DEAD 


Satcon, SOUTH VIETNAM, December 11.— 
Government hospital statistics indicate that 
the war's toll of civilians in South Vietnam 
this year may reach 76,000 wounded and 24,- 
000 killed or dying of wounds. 

The deaths from war-related causes will 
exceed the expected total of more than 19,000 
American and South Vietnamese military 
combat deaths during 1967. American com- 
bat losses for the first 11 months were 8,001 
killed, while South Vietnamese military 
fatalities totaled 9,566. 

The South Vietnamese Government does 
not maintain accurate statistics on civilian 
war casualties. The estimates are based on 
monthly reports that the Ministry of Health 
has been compiling since Jan. 1 from hos- 
pitals throughout the country. 

The system of tabulating civilian casual- 
ties collapsed with the overthrow of the Ngo 
Dinh Diem regime in 1963. The hospital re- 
ports compiled this year give public health 
officials the first up-to-date measure of the 
war's cost to South Vietnam’s 14.5 million 
civilians. 

ESTIMATE MAY BE HIGH 


Col. William H. Moncrief Jr., Assistant 
United States Director for Public Health, said 
that the estimate of civilian deaths might be 
too high, but that the projection from hos- 
pital admissions was “the only valid rule we 
have.” 

Civilians admitted to hospitals for war 
wounds probably represent half of those 
wounded, he said, Of the remaining 50 per 
cent, 30 per cent generally suffer minor 
wounds and 20 per cent die, he estimated. 
Hospital medical staffs are unable to save the 
lives of 10 to 12 per cent of those admitted. 

Admissions to 71 provincial and national 
hospitals for war wounds this year have aver- 
aged about 4,000 civilians a month, records 
show. Of the 39,331 victims admitted in the 
first 10 months of the year, 13,834 were 
women or girls over 13 and 7,171 were chil- 
dren under 13. 

Records are not kept at many small district 
dispensaries, Colonel Moncrief said, “because 
we do not have the funds or personnel.” 

ALL INCIDENTS INCLUDED 

By the best available yardsticks, the statis- 
tics indicate that a total of 48,000 civilians 
will have been admitted to hospitals by the 
end of 1967 and that deaths will total 4,800. 

Colonel Moncrief emphasized that the fig- 
ures included civilians injured in incidents 
related to the war, such as a traffic accident 
involving a military vehicle, but that most 
patients were victims of shot and shell. 

The South Vietnamese Ministry of Health 
tried last February to determine, by the type 
of wound, whether civilians were the victims 
of allied or Vietcong actions. The study was 
given up because of inadequate resources, 
Colonel Moncrief said. 

A survey of doctors in the field gave this 
estimate 40 per cent attributed to Vietcong 
raids, booby traps or mines; 30 per cent to 
allied artillery and air strikes, and 30 per 
cent to small-arms fire, mortar rounds and 
other weapons used in direct engagements, 

STATISTICS ON TERRORISM 

The Government keeps statistics on the 
number of civilians—including national po- 
licemen—killed and wounded by Vietcong 
terrorists. As of Dec. 2, the terrorists had 
killed 3,487 civilians, wounded 6,861 and kid- 
naped 4,487. These figures do not include 
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some 200 montagnards, the mountain tribes- 
men of Vietnam, who were killed last week 
when guerrillas attacked the hamlet of Dak- 
son, 

A United States military spokesman said 
that the allies were doing everything possible 
to keep civilian casualties as low as possible. 
Military operations and air and artillery 
strikes are coordinated with the Vietnamese 
province and district chiefs, pilots are care- 
fully briefed and warning leaflets are often 
dropped before allied actions. 

“This is not true of the Vietcong,” the 
spokesman said. They deliberately use terror 
as a weapon against civilians.” 


KENNEDY ESTIMATES BACKED 


The hospital statistics on the toll of civil- 
ians in South Vietnam this year appear to 
support estimates made last May by Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts, and the staff of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Refugees and Escapees, of which he is 
a member. 

After visiting South Vietnam with sub- 
committee staff members, Senator Kennedy 
concluded that war casualties were occurring 
at a rate of about 100,000 a year. 

The figure was double the Administration 
estimate of 50,000 civilian casualties a year. 
The Administration continued to cite the 
50,000 figure until last September, when it 
received a report from a group of doctors who 
toured South Vietnam with Government 
approval. 


[From Time, Dec. 15, 1967] 
THe War: THe Massacre oF Dax SON 


The worst atrocity yet committed in the 
Viet Nam war began its course last week 
when a handful of Viet Cong crawled up to 
the wall-and-wire perimeter of the hamlet 
of Dak Son, some 75 miles northeast of 
Saigon. The V.C. called for the hamlet’s in- 
habitants to surrender and come out. When 
they got no takers, they withdrew, hurling 
behind them their ultimate epithet: “Sons 
of Americans!” Earlier in the day, villagers 
had reported to their 140-man defense force 
that some Viet Cong were roaming through 
the surrounding fields. But that was hardly 
unusual, or cause for any particular alarm. 
The Viet Cong had steadily harassed Dak 
Son, and four times this year had mounted 
an attack and tried to overrun it; each time 
they had been stopped short of the defense 
perimeter and thrown back. 

The reason for the Communists’ intense 
interest in Dak Son, a hamlet of 2,000 Mon- 
tagnard people, was that it was the new 
home and sanctuary of some 800 Mon 
refugees who 14 months ago fled from life 
under the Viet Cong in the surrounding 
countryside, where they had been forced to 
work in virtual slavery as farmers and 
porters. The Montagnards are the innocents 
of Viet Nam: primitive, peaceful, sedentary 
hill tribesmen. The women go bare-b: 
and the men, who scratch out a living by 
farming and hunting with crossbows and 
knives, wear loincloths. The Viet Cong not 
only missed the services of those Monta- 
gnards who had fied to government protec- 
tion, but also feared that their lead might 
be followed by the 20,000 other Monta- 
gnards in the province of Phuoc Long, many 
of whom are still serfs of the V.C. Lest the 
others should get the idea of seeking gov- 
ernment protection, the Communists de- 
cided to make an example of the refugees of 
Dak Son. 

Yelling and Screaming. As in most Viet- 
namese villages, the people of Dak Son were 
completely unarmed, and most of them were 
women and children. The Viet Cong began 
their attack at midnight, pouring machine- 
gun, mortar and rocket fire into Dak Son as 
they had in the past. This attack, however, 
was to be very different from the others. The 
600 Viet Cong who assembled outside Dak 
Son were armed with 60 flamethrowers. Yell- 
ing and screaming, they attacked the town, 
shooting countless streams of liquid fire that 
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lit up the night and terrified by its very sight 
a people who had only recently discovered 
the use of matches. 

The Viet Cong first broke through the 
perimeter opposite the refugee quarter and 
forced the outmanned militia force to re- 


treat across the road into the town proper. 


There the militiamen were surrounded and 
fsolated—and for the rest of the macabre 
night pointedly ignored by the marauders. 
The Viet Cong were not intent on a military 
victory but on the cold-blooded, monu- 
Mental massacre of the helpless Monta- 


To that end, long ugly belches of flame 
dashed out from every direction, garishly 
illuminating the refugee hamlet and sear- 
ing and scorching everything in their path. 
The shrieking refugees still inside their 
houses were incinerated, any of those who 
had had time to get down into dogholes be- 
neath the houses were asphyxiated. Spraying 
fire about in great whooshing arcs, the Viet 
Cong set everything afire: trees, fences, gar- 
dens, chickens, the careful piles of grain 
from the annual harvest. Huts that somehow 
survived the flery holocaust were leveled with 
grenades. Then the hoses of fire were sprayed 
down inside the exposed burrows. Later, the 
Communists incinerated a patch of the main 
town just for good measure. 


NIGHT OF TERROR 


One mile away, at the town of Song Be, 
Dak Son’s intended defenders, a battalion 
of South Vietnamese soldiers, clenched their 
fists in helplessness as they watched the 
flames on the plateau mount higher and 
higher into the dark sky. Their small force 
of helicopters had earlier been sent out on 
another mission and could not be recalled. 
A march on foot to relieve Dak Son would 
lead through a wild and deep ravine sep- 
arating the burning hamlet from Song Be. 
It meant three miles on a tortuous and twist- 
ing trail in the darkness—and an almost 
certain Viet Cong ambush. Dak Son’s only 
outside help during its long night of terror 
and death was a single C-47 Dragonship 
that hovered over the hamlet, spraying the 
surrounding fields with its miniguns. The 
grim gunners had no need of flares to spot 
their targets. 

Only when they ran out of fuel for their 
flamethrowers did the Viet Cong resort to 
guns. Forcing 160 of the survivors out of 
their dogholes, they shot 60 of them to death 
on the spot. Then, finally abandoning the 
smoking ruins of Dak Son at dawn, they 
dragged away with them into the jungle 
another 100 of the survivors, 


GHASTLY EMBRACE 


In numb horror, the other survivors 
stumbled out to look for wives, children and 
friends. They held handkerchiefs and cab- 
bage leaves to their faces to ward off the 
smell of burnt flesh that hung over every- 
thing. One by one the dogholes were 
emptied, giving up the fire-red, bloated, 
peeling remains of human beings. Charred 
children were locked in ghastly embrace, in- 
fants welded to their mothers’ breasts. The 
victims were almost all women and children. 
The dead adults were covered with scorched 
mats and blankets salvaged from the ashes, 
the bodies of babies laid in bamboo baskets. 
One man lost 13 members of his family. All 
told, 252 of the unarmed Montagnards had 
been murdered and another 100 kidnaped; 
500 were missing, either dead or fled into the 
hills. Nearly 50 were wounded, 33 with third- 
degree burns over up to 20% of their bodies. 
Three U.S. Army doctors treating them in 
Song Be's dispensary were sickened and ap- 
palled by the sight. One remarked that any 
hospital in the U.S. would be paralyzed by 
that many burn cases being brought in at 
once. The doctors did their best. 

The Viet Cong’s alm was clearly to frighten 
the rest of the Montagnards from seeking 
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haven in government towns like Dak Son. 
But in this case, Communist terrorism had 
clearly overshot its mark. Chanting and 
weeping as they buried their dead, the Mon- 
tagnard survivors resolved to stay in Dak 
Son and rebuild the hamlet. More than 100 
men ‘immediately volunteered for irregular- 
force training and a chance to defend Dak 
Son should the men with “the guns that 
shoot fire" ever show up again. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE'S 
METHOD OF COMPUTING OUR 
BALANCE OF TRADE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for some 
considerable time, I have been concerned 
with the method that our Department of 
Commerce has employed to compute our 
balance of trade. Their monthly, quar- 
terly, and annual reports show favorable 
balances of impressive magnitude. But, 
they do not show how much we pay for 
what we buy and how much we are paid 
for what we sell. If the Department of 
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Commerce reports did show this infor- 
mation, then their reported surpluses 
might prove to be a mirage. It was in an 
effort to get this basic data that I intro- 
duced a resolution, that was considered 
by the Finance Committee, which resolu- 
tion directed the Department of Com- 
merce to show in their reports the landed 
value of the goods that we buy and the 
dollar value of our commercial export 
sales. The committee obtained assurances 
from the Department of Commerce that 
this reporting procedure would be fol- 
lowed. 

The initial effort by the Department 
to supply this data came in their Septem- 
ber 1967 issue of “Highlights of U.S. 
Export and Import Trade.” I ask unan- 
imous consent, Mr. President, that two 
tables from page IV of that report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE !.—TOTAL U.S. DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND ESTIMATED EXPORTS FINANCED UNDER THE 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT AND PUBLIC LAW 480 


Un millions of dollars] 


1 
Total gon Foreign Assistance Act 


als publ hed Public Law 480 
erio n U.S. Sales for Long-term 
export Milita AID loans Total forei; Donati 
statistics grant-aid and grants! currencies ENTE ab — 
sales 
agri J 13, 196 473 564 754 
anusry- June „ 
1 N. eee 14, 282 306 553 756 286 120 110 3 
January-June... 15, 019 507 522 818 40 
í July-December- 15, 300 434 607 749 394 130 155 iis 
January-March. 7,875 187 398 328 1 
Apeit-Spne 3 8, 128 158 296 464 220 112 8 i 


1 Excludes AID’s barter transactions which are reported under Public Law 480 by the U.S. Departmen: of Agriculture, In the 


periods January-June 1965 through April-June 1967, respectively, as shown above, these transact 


dollars) as follows: 11, 12, 23, 33, 10, 5. 


s were valued (in millions of 


Note.—Figures are provisional, and are not adjusted for seasonal variation. The data above exclude insurance and freight on U.S. 


exports, whether earned by a US. ora foreign firm. 


Source: Prepared in the International Trade Analysis Division, Bureau of International Commerce. 


TABLE II.—ESTIMATED C.I.F. VALUES COMPARED WITH 
PUBLISHED VALUES FOR U.S. GENERAL IMPORTS, CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR 1966 AND JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1967 


Un millions of dollars] 


Value as 
8 published Estimated 
Period in U.S. im- cif. 
pn values ? 
statistics 1 
Calendar year 1986... 25, 542. 2 27, 662.2 
January-September 1987 19, 616.3 21, 244. 


1 Defined as the value required by law for customs purposes, 
which in most instances is the value of the commodities at the 
principal markets in the exporting country. 

2 Defined as the cost (to the U.S. importer) of the commodities 
at the foreign port of exportation, plus insurance and freight to 
the U.S. port of entry, regardless of whether earned by a U.S. 
or a foreign firm, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a brief 
examination of these two tables discloses 
something that should be of concern to 
every Member. Using the published cal- 
endar year 1966 figures, the only year for 
which complete figures are shown in the 
report, it appears that our commercial 
exports were $26,682 million, the landed 
value of our imports, $27,662.2 million, 
leaving us not with a surplus of $3.9 bil- 
lion as the Department has maintained, 
but an actual deficit in our balance of 
trade of $980,200,000 for calendar year 
1966. 


I have one further observation on 
these figures, Mr. President. The Depart- 
ment, in an earlier announcement indi- 
cated that a factor of 8.9 percent would 
be used to convert our imports to reflect 
landed value. The explanatory note on 
page IV indicates that a factor of 8.3 
percent was used for conversion pur- 
poses. The Tariff Commission advised 
the Finance Committee that a 10-per- 
cent conversion factor would be required 
to ascertain landed value. If this 10- 
percent figure were used the deficit in 
our balance of trade for calendar year 
1966 would be $1.3 billion. 

The Department has made a good 
beginning in revising their reporting 
system. I would hope, however, that in 
their press releases and other reports on 
oor pis of trade, a complete picture be 


Mr. President, I have some additional 
figures here, taken from a most recent 
Commerce Department bulletin, in 
which I am sure all Senators will be 
interested, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have them printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the figures 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TABLE TOTAL U.S. DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND ESTIMATED EXPORTS FINANCED UNDER THE this amendment it would receive favor- 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT AND PUBLIC LAW 48 


[In millions of dollars] 


Total values Foreign Assistance Act 

OS Np i a ANG a 
N ke son Milita AID 10 

e ans 

statistics grant-a and grants ! 
: January-) 13, 196 473 564 

ua: une 

uly- sE van 14, 282 306 553 
January—June____ 15, 019 507 522 
h — 15, 300 434 607 
January-March.. 7,875 187 398 
2 8,128 158 296 


1 Excludes AID’s barter transactions which are reported under Public Law 480 
periods January-June 1965 through April-June 1967, respectively, as shown above, 


dollars) as follows: 11, 12, 23, 33, 10, 5. 


Note.—Figu ision: 
exports: Whether 680% by a U . or a foreign 


Public Law 480 
Sales for Long-term 
Total foreign Donations Barter dollar 
cur credit 
sales 
754 460 127 77 90 
756 466 126 110 53 
818 440 140 118 120 
749 394 80 156 119 
328 182 45 83 18 
464 227 142 54 4 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. In the 


were valued (in millions of 


and are not 1 for seasonal variation. The data above exclude insurance and freight on U.S. 
rm. 


Source: Prepared in the International Trade Analysis Division, Bureau of International Commerce. 


TABLE II.—ESTIMATED C.1.F, VALUES COMPARED WITH 
PUBLISHED VALUES FOR U.S. GENERAL IMPORTS, CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR 1966 AND JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1967 


Un millions of dollars] 
Value as 
published Estimated 
Period in U.S. im- c.i.f 
pe values ? 
statistics 1 
Calendar year 1956. 25, 542.2 27, 662. 2 
8288 1957 19, 616. 3 21,244. 5 


1 Defined as the value required by law for customs purposes, 

which — most a i the . dw commod! at the 
ncipal markets in a country. 

eee as the cost (to the us fen porter) of tha commodities 

at the foreign port of exportation, plus insurance and freight to 

the U.S. port of entry, regardless of whether earned by a U.S. 

or a foreign firm, 


DUTY-FREE TREATMENT OF 
LIMESTONE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of H.R. 1141, to permit duty-free treat- 
ment of limestone, when imported to be 
used in the manufacture of cement, pur- 
suant to the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At 
the end of the bill add the following new 
section: 

Sec. —. (a) Section 504 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to denial of 
exemption) is amended by inserting after the 
second sentence thereof the following new 
sentence: “Paragraph (1) shall not apply to 
income attributable to property transferred 
to a trust before January 1, 1951, by the 
creator of such trust to the extent such in- 
come is required to be accumulated pursu- 
ant to the mandatory terms of the instru- 
ment creating such trust.” 

(b) Section 68(e) of such Code (relating 
to limitation on charitable deduction of 
trusts by reason of accumulated income) 
is amended by inserting after the second 
sentence thereof the following new sentence: 
“Paragraph (1) shall not apply to income 
attributable to property transferred to a trust 
before January 1, 1951, by the creator of 
such trust to the extent such income is 
required to be accumulated pursuant to the 
mandatory terms of the instrument creating 
such trust.” 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall apply with respect to tax- 


able years after December 31, 1953, 
and ending after August 16, 1954, For pur- 
poses of sections 3814 and 162(g) (4) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939— 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. The clerk will continue to read 
the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded reading the amendment 
as follows: 
provisions having the same effect as such 
amendments shall be treated as included in 
such sections effective with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1950. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JorDAN] has discussed this matter with 
me a number of times, and with other 
Senators, who serve on the Committee on 
Finance. 

This amendment would permit a tax 
exempt trust to accumulate income with- 
out imposition of tax if the income is 
from property transferred to it before 
January 1, 1951, by the creator of the 
trust to the extent the income is required 
to be accumulated by the terms of the in- 
strument which created the trust. 

Present law permits a testamentary 
trust to accumulate income without a 
tax being imposed, but only if the income 
is from the property of a person dying 
before January 1, 1951, which is trans- 
ferred under his will to the trust created 
by that will. 

This amendment is similar to S. 2197, 
a bill offered earlier this year by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from North 
Carolina. Only technical refinements 
have been made in the language of the 
original bill in order to make sure that 
the proposal took care of the case which 
was brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina without doing 
any harm to organizations presently 
coming under the pertinent provisions of 
the law. 

It is my understanding that a bill iden- 
tical to S. 2197 was introduced this year 
in the House of Representatives by the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. As a result, I am led to 
believe that if the Senate were to approve 


able consideration by the House. Since I 
know of no objections to the proposal, I 
am prepared to accept it as an amend- 
ment to H.R. 1141 and I hope that the 
Senate will concur in my acceptance. 

Mr. President, since I know of no ob- 
jections to the proposal, I am prepared 
to accept it. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], who is very much 
of a watchdog on our committee with re- 
gard to measures that might otherwise 
go unobjected to, finds an objection to 
the bill, in line with his discussion with 
the Treasury. However, I would point out 
that when we passed the law in 1951, to 
which the proposal before us is an 
amendment, to see that these tax-exempt 
organizations could not accumulate an 
unreasonable amount of income, we 
recognized that this might do an injustice 
and be unfair to people who had already 
left a will and had passed away and were 
in no position to change their way of 
doing business to provide a tax-exempt 
income. 

Mr. President, I ask that the pertinent 
section of the Internal Revenue Code be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sec. 504. DENIAL OF EXEMPTION. 
[Sec. 504 (a)] 

(a) GENERAL Rol. —In the case of any 
organization described in section 501(c) (3) 
to which section 503 is applicable, exemption 
under section 501 shall be denied for the 
taxable year if the amounts accumulated out 
of income during the taxable year or any 
prior taxable year and not actually paid 
out by the end of the taxable year— 

(1) are unreasonable in amount or dura- 
tion in order to carry out the charitable, 
educational, or other purpose or function 
constituting the basis for exemption under 
section 501(a) of an organization described 
in section 501(c) (3); or 

(2) are used to a substantial degree for 
purposes or functions other than those con- 
stituting the basis for exemption under sec- 
tion 501 (a) of an organization described in 
section 501(c) (3); or 

(3) are invested in such a manner as to 

jeopardize the carrying out of the charitable, 
educational, or other purpose or function 
constituting the basis for exemption under 
section 501(a) of an organization described 
in section 501(c) (3). 
Paragraph (1) shall not apply to income at- 
tributable to property of a decedent dying 
before January 1, 1951, which is transferred 
under his will to a trust created by such will. 
In the case of a trust created by the will of 
a decedent dying on or after January 1, 1951, 
if income is required to be accumulated pur- 
suant to the mandatory terms of the will 
creating the trust, paragraph (1) shall apply 
only to income accumulated during a tax- 
able year of the trust beginning more than 
21 years after the date of death of the last 
life in being designated in the trust 
instrument. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. With regard 
to a person who created a trust by a will, 
we provided the tax-exempt status of 
the trust would not be lost, if it accumu- 
lated income. It never occurred to any- 
one that the tax-exempt status of the 
trust would be lost if the income were 
attributable to property transferred to 
the trust before January 1, 1951, by the 
creator of the trust where the income 
is required to be accumulated pursuant 
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to the mandatory terms of the instru- 
ment creating the trust. 

In this case 1 understand the trust 
involved is the Duke endowment trust 
and this, of course, is important to Duke 
University. Exempting trusts of the type 
involved here benefits education, ex- 
pressly Duke University, as well as other 
schools, and other worthwhile purposes 
such as health and religion. I and others 
who have examined it believe the pro- 
posal has merit, and, if it would be the 
will of the Senate, I would be pleased 
to have it agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a very short statement on 
this matter. On December 11, 1924, 
James B. Duke executed two documents. 
James B. Duke was a North Carolinian 
who had amassed a substantial estate, 
largely from hydroelectric power gener- 
ated out of the rivers of North and South 
Carolina; and he felt constrained to 
leave his estate for charitable purposes 
in North Carolina and South Carolina. 

One of these instruments, which he 
executed on December 11, 1924, was a 
living trust which was created by an in- 
denture. The other was his last will and 
testament. By his living trust he trans- 
ferred to the Duke endowment assets 
worth $40 million. By his will he trans- 
ferred his residuary estate to the Duke 
endowment, increasing the principal en- 
dowment to $103.9 million. 

He wanted to increase the assets which 
were transferred to the Duke endowment 
by the living trust from $40 million to 
$80 million. He recognized that, with the 
passage of time, the expense of carrying 
on the objects of his charity would in- 
crease. So he wisely put in the provision 
that 20 percent of the net income on the 
$40 million of the assets transferred by 
the living trust should be accumulated 
until the $40 million had grown to $80 
million. This has been done to the ex- 
tent of approximately $22 million. 

At the time the indenture was executed 
and at the time the will was executed 
there was no limitation upon the power 
of a trust to accumulate part of its earn- 
ings. Subsequently Congress passed a law 
which placed a limitation upon the power 
of a trust to accumulate its earnings. And 
shortly thereafter, Congress, recognizing 
that this should not be done with respect 
to a trust investment created by will, in 
1951 changed the law and restored the 
right of a trust created by will to ac- 
cumulate profits to make the trust’s 
corpus grow. As a result of this law, we 
have this very peculiar situation. The 
part of this endowment which was 
created by the will is under the 1951 law 
which allows the accumulation of assets 
out of earnings. There is some doubt 
about the status of the trust created by 
the indenture. 

It is all one trust in effect. It is ad- 
ministered by the same trustees. 

Certainly, it is ridiculous to have one 
law apply to the assets which come under 
the living trust and perhaps another law 
which applies to the assets which come 
under the will. All of it comes from the 
same man, from instruments executed on 
the same day. 

The net proceeds were used for chari- 
table purposes. This was a great dream 
in which he wanted to restore to the 
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people of this area, which had given him 
his estate, the benefits of that estate. 

So his will and the endowment created 
by the indenture provided that 32 per- 
cent of the profits arising from the as- 
sets in the endowment would go to Duke 
University; 32 percent to hospitals in 
North Carolina; 5 percent to Davidson 
College in North Carolina; 5 percent to 
Furman University in South Carolina; 4 
percent to Johnson C. Smith University, 
which is a fine Negro university in Char- 
lotte, N.C.; 10 percent of the net assets 
would go to orphanages in those two 
States, regardless of what denomination 
supports and maintains the orphans; 2 
percent would go to superannuated 
Methodist ministers; 6 percent to build 
rural Methodist churches; 4 percent to 
maintain and operate Methodist 
churches. 

This amendment, which would apply 
only to trusts which were created prior 
to 1951, would put the trust created by 
the indenture; that is, the living trust, 
exactly on the same plain as a trust 
created by will, which seems to be the 
rational thing to do. It seems to me a 
reasonable amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is an 
onerous undertaking to object to bills in 
which colleagues and dear friends of 
long years are interested. Earlier today 
the distinguished Senators from North 
Carolina discussed this bill with me. My 
staff and I discussed it with technicians 
in the Treasury Department. 

I do not undertake to say what the 
official position of the Treasury is. I do 
not know that it has an official position— 
that is, a position taken by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and upproved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. But the technical 
experts in the Treasury with whom this 
has been discussed have advised that 
there may be serious questions, if not 
serious objections, to the provision. They 
express doubt as to whether the bill does 
exactly what it is intended to do. In fact 
the opinion has been expressed that it 
may work a hardship on other trusts and 
foundations retroactively in the cases 
where these trusts have been relying 
upon the present law. 

The basic problem of the accumulation 
of income by tax-exempt organizations 
is one of the serious problems of founda- 
tions and trust that have been presented 
to the Congress in a report by the Treas- 
ury Department. 

I understand that the amendment now 
before us has been changed somewhat 
from the earlier amendment when I was 
able to study. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I say 
that I am advised that the amendment 
has been changed to deal with the prob- 
lem the Senator has in mind. So far as 
we can determine, as presently drafted 
no one could be injured by it. The Treas- 
ury might loose a tax on the accumu- 
lated income, but no one else would be 
injured by it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this illus- 
trates the inadvisability of considering 
technical tax amendments during the 
closing days of the session, by way of 
amendment on the floor. The proposed 
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amendment is shown to one member of 
the Committee on Finance, and pre- 
sented, I know in good faith, as if it 
applied only to this trust and founda- 
tion; but when I discover that it applies 
to others, it brings about a change in the 
amendment. 

This illustrates, may I say to my dis- 
tinguished chairman, the advisability of 
having these matters considered care- 
fully by a committee and by the staff. 

The real objection is to the procedure 
of taking up complicated matters of this 
sort without committee consideration, 
here at 20 minutes to 6 in the evening, 
the last week of the session. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have the 
highest admiration for the Senator from 
Tennessee as one who, probably more 
than any other Member of this body, in- 
sists that we not put through something 
to give someone an unjustified advan- 
tage, and that we not rush headlong into 
action on a matter that has not been 
carefully considered. 

But may I say, the Senator from North 
Carolina introduced this bill in July, and 
our staff on the Finance Committee—I 
am happy to say I think we have a good 
staff; it is small but very efficient—has 
had an opportunity to look at the bill. 

The big difficulty was that, even though 
this bill was introduced in July, the 
committee has not, even to this day— 
in the middle of December, approaching 
Christmas—obtained a report, yes or no, 
from Treasury. Treasury has had a long 
time to think about this matter, and if 
Treasury cannot discover something or 
make up its mind about something, we 
must proceed without the benefit of their 
views. 

I believe the Senator from Tennessee 
has complained from time to time that 
Treasury could not make up its mind as 
to what it thought about something. But 
I repeat, this is not just a half-baked 
idea. I salute the Senator from Tennes- 
see, and express my deep regard for his 
diligence in seeking assurance that we 
know what we are doing here. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. I dis- 
cussed this matter earlier with a mem- 
ber of the committee from across the 
aisle 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I further 
assure the Senator that if this measure 
should pass here today, I shall not move 
to reconsider, so that, if the Senator 
wants to look at it overnight, and finds, 
after talking to some of the Treasury 
people, that they can show him some 
objections that do not readily meet the 
eye, I would have no objection to recon- 
sidering later. 

Mr. GORE. I know the Senator from 
Louisiana is in absolute good faith in 
what he seeks to do here. Frankly, I have 
not had an opportunity to study the 
changes that have been made, I am sure 
in good faith, to meet the objections that 
I raise. Earlier today, I discussed the 
matter with one of our committee mem- 
bers from across the aisle, who is not now 
present, and he expressed to me the view 
that he did not understand it enough to 
give assent. 

It may be that if I could study it over- 
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night and if he could study it overnight, 
it would appear entirely meritorious. But 
I would not be in a position to permit it 
to pass tonight, in his absence or in the 
absence of most of the Members; and if 
it is pressed, I shall make a point of no 
quorum. But I certainly would prefer not 
to do so. 

If the Senator will permit it to remain 
until tomorrow, I will look into it and 
ask the committee staff to look into it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
ordinarily, I would be happy to agree 
with the Senator from Tennessee on that. 
Our difficulty is that we are planning to 
adjourn this week. As far as I am con- 
cerned, when we vote on that social se- 
curity conference report, the chairman of 
the committee is going to leave. I am 
running for office next year, and as far 
as I am concerned, if we have not man- 
aged to clear the matter up by that time, 
I shall be leaving. 

I would hope that the Senator would 
let us vote on this matter this evening, 
and if he decides by tomorrow that this 
is something very bad, we will just re- 
ment and modify it or take it off the 

But I do believe that most Senators 
would probably like to vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Most Senators are not here, 
Mr. President. Most Senators do not 
know that the amendment has even been 
offered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But the rec- 
ord will show that the Senator does not 
like the bill. He can explain why he does 
not like it, and, if he would be so kind 
as to let us vote on it, when the Senate 
meets tomorrow, if the Senator thinks 
it is a bad piece of legislation, we can 
5 it and just drop it off or mod- 
ify it. 

Mr. GORE. I am not inclined to think 
it is a bad piece of legislation; but after 
an hour’s look at it with my staff, we 
came up with serious objections to it, 
so serious that it has been altered; but 
I have not had a chance to study the 
alterations. I am not prepared to let it 
be voted upon without a quorum, Mr. 
President. I do not wish to do that, but— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then, Mr. 
President, if that is the case, there is one 
other revenue bill that this matter can 
be considered in connection with, and 
I would have to ask that the amendment 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. GORE. I would not object to its 
being called up again tomorrow. 

This deals with a subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on which the Treasury has been 
making studies, and on which it has 
made recommendations which I hope 
Congress will consider next year. I know 
of nothing that would be prejudiced by 
considering this amendment in January. 
The Internal Revenue Service has con- 
ducted an audit in the case involved; 
it has not reached a decision. In effect, 
this is injecting Congress into—I am not 
sure it is a controversy, but into an is- 
sue, perhaps one that may be the sub- 
ject of litigation, between the Internal 
Revenue Service and the trust. 

I would like a chance to study the 
amendment and I prefer that the bill go 
over, or that the amendment be with- 
drawn. I do not wish to be arbitrary, but 
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I am not prepared to have it passed to- 
night. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have another revenue bill on 
the calendar. The Senator well knows, 
as I know, that this late in the session, 
a measure of this sort can be killed by 
any Senator who wishes to kill it. All 
he has to do is suggest the absence of 
a quorum and talk for awhile. There 
are some big bills, even this late in the 
session, which the Senate is anxious to 
pass, and 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this is not 
any major issue with me. I do not pro- 
pose to make a do-or-die fight. I think 
it is a bad procedure, and that I am en- 
titled to know what we are voting on. 

There is one condition on which I will 
agree for the Senate to act now, and 
that is that I have unanimous consent, 
if I so request, to reconsider the bill 
by 2 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would be 
happy to agree to that. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I be permitted to 
obtain reconsideration of the pending 
amendment before 2 o’clock tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let us under- 
stand: If the bill passes and the Senator 
so desires, on his request, the bill will be 
reconsidered. It will be before the Senate, 
and the amendment will be before the 
Senate. 

Mr. GORE. That is fair enough. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read the third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to continue for a temporary 
period the existing suspension of duty 
with respect to certain gifts from mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces serving in com- 
bat zones.” 


THE GASBUGGY TEST 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a joint 
experiment in my home State—the first 
of its kind carried out by private industry 
and Government—has generated a great 
deal of enthusiasm all over the world. 
That event, known as Project Gasbuggy, 
could be the starting point for a new 
technology using nuclear excavation to 
recover natural gas deposits embedded in 
rock formations, particularly in the 
Rocky Mountain area. 

This is not the first time New Mexico 
has taken the lead in developing a peace- 
ful program for atomic energy. Six years 
ago to the day of the Gasbuggy test, 
Carlsbad, N. Mex., was the site for the 
first Plowshare experiment, known as 
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Project Gnome. Although this pioneer 
effort was not related to industrial appli- 
cation, valuable scientific data was gath- 
ered from the nuclear fracturing of 
130,000 tons of salt rock. 

There were 500 witnesses to last Sun- 
day’s experiment, which produced a 20- 
to 30-kiloton explosion from 4,200 feet 
underground. The visible evidence sec- 
onds afterwards was a 360-foot ‘chim- 
ney,” the area into which the gas flows. 

It will be some time before we can 
measure the direct benefits of this work. 
The drilling of a reentry well into the 
“chimney” to gather samples of gas has 
already begun at the site, 55 miles east 
of Farmington. From this and other 
wells, information will be obtained to 
measure the amount of gas produced and 
to determine reservoir characteristics. 

Many years of study by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Bureau of 
Mines and the El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
preceded last week’s undertaking. The 
evaluation task this group now faces is 
equally ambitious. 

Only considerable probing and investi- 
gation will bear out our expectations. 
There are many of us who are optimistic 
about the future industrial application 
of this technology. Nuclear excavation 
could be applied to digging of canals, 
mountain passes, harbors, and storage 
areas. 

Mr. President, this whole effort has 
much broader ramifications than those 
which surfaced from last week’s test. The 
nonproliferation treaty in limiting weap- 
ons production places a priority on the 
peaceful application of the atom. Proj- 
ect Gasbuggy is further acknowledgment 
that while the United States is in the 
forefront of this peaceful research our 
efforts are being applied on an inter- 
national scale that promises benefits for 
all mankind, not just one nation or a few. 
New Mexico, of course, is proud to be as- 
sociated with this broad aim. 

It is with this background in mind 
that I ask unanimous consent that three 
articles about last Sunday’s Project Gas- 
buggy be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Dec, 11, 1967] 
A-BLAST Ser Orr IN EARTH To Spur RECOVERY 
or Gas 
(By Gene Smith) 

Gassuccy SITE, N.M., December 10.—The 
world’s first commercial thermonuclear blast 
was successfully detonated here at 12:30 P M., 
Mountain Standard Time, in lonely Leandro 
Canyon just outside the boundary of the 
Jicarilla Apache Indian Reservation, 

The thrice-postponed blast—designated 
Project Gasbuggy—was the first commercial 
test in the Plowshare program, which is 
aimed at peaceful applications of nuclear 
energy. It marked the initial use of a ther- 
monuclear device under joint sponsorship of 
industry and government. The basic partners, 
the El Paso Natural Gas Company and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, shared in the 
$4.7-million cost of the underground blast. 

The 13-foot-long nuclear device was placed 
in the Pictured Cliffs geological formation 
4,240 feet below ground in the San Juan 
Basin about 55 miles east of Farmington in 
northwestern New Mexico. 

About 500 invited guests stood watching 
5.57 miles north of Ground Zero as the count- 
down reached its final seconds. About two 
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seconds after zero“ sounded over the pub- 
lic address system, the earth shook violent- 
ly. This was followed almost immediately by 
a second rolling shock. The crowd burst into 
cheers, 

Amateur seismographs (small piles of 
stones about 10 inches high) wavered and 
some of the stones fell from the top. Paper 
cups filled with water spilled over. Lines 
to a special telephone trailer were knocked 
out by the blast almost six miles to the 
south. Later the blast was reported to have 
been felt in Farmington, where windows 
shook, 

Glenn Worth, associate director of the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, which de- 
signed and developed the technical program, 
said that preliminary readings of seismo- 
graphic equipment showed the shock waves 
amounted to 2.6 mentimeters a second at the 
visitors’ site. This means that the ground 
came up about one-third of an inch and the 
acceleration of gravity amounted to 0.05 
G’s—one-twentieth the normal acceleration 
of gravity. 

Robert H. Thalgott, Gasbuggy the A.E.C., 
issued a statement about 30 minutes after 
the blast, confirming the successful detona- 
tion, He reported there had been “no release 
of radiation and no reports of damage from 
ground shock.” 


MONITORING GOES ON 


“Radiation and health safety experts will 
continue to monitor the experimental area,” 
he said. 

Prior to the detonation, pipelines within 
a five-mile radius of the site were cut apart 
from the El Paso Natural Gas network. Mr. 
Thalgott described the nuclear device as hav- 
ing a yield of 26 kilotons, or the equivalent 
of 26,000 tons of TNT. The explosion was de- 
signed to create a cavity, 160 feet in diameter, 
which would then collapse forming a zone, 
or chimney, of shattered and broken rock 160 
feet in diameter ard about 350 feet high— 
“roughly the size of a one-half-block-square, 
85-story building more than 3,500 feet under- 
ground.” 

Mr. Thalgott said initial drilling into the 
broken rock zone, to collect samples for pre- 
liminary analysis, is expected to begin tomor- 
row. He added that “no substantial informa- 
tion” was expected for several weeks or 
months. 

The principal objective of Project Gas- 
buggy is to “assess the extent of natural gas 
reservoir stimulation.” This will require sev- 
eral months of analyzing the gas flowing into 
the well bore from the chimney, seeking the 
reasons for any increase in potential produc- 
tion and testing to determine radioactivity 
in the gas. 

The detonation—which originally was 
scheduled for Oct. 14, then postponed to Nov. 
16 and again to Dec. 5—was delayed for an 
hour and a half today because of “technical 
difficulties.” 

Before the detonation, Representative Chet 
Holifleld, Democrat of California, told the 
gathering that there were now more than 
1,100 industrial uses for atomic energy. He 
termed today’s event “an auspicious occa- 
sion which will be of incalculable profit to 
the people of the United States.” Mr. Holifield 
is vice chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

About an hour after the blast, Harry 
Reynolds, associate director for test at the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory and scientific 
adviser to the project manager, flew to a press 
briefing to report that preliminary indica- 
tions showed that a chimney had been 
formed in the predicted dimensions within 
the first few minutes after the blast. 

He also reported that seismographic detec- 
tion equipment at Mina, Nev., and Kenab, 
Utah, placed the yield of the detonation at 
“between 20 and 30 kilotons,” 

Dr. Reynolds added, From the seat of my 
pants, I'd say it was 26 kilotons, all right.” 
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[From the New York Times, Dec. 11, 1967] 
FORWARD WITH THE GASBUGGY 


If the hopes of its sponsors are even partly 
realized, yesterday’s nuclear explosion almost 
a mile underground in New Mexico will mark 
a major advance in the application of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. Theoretical 
considerations suggest that the explosion 
may have so altered the geological formation 
involved that large quantities of natural gas 
will be freed from its rocky abode and made 
available for use. 

If this hypothesis proves correct, estimates 
indicate that the nation’s resourses of eco- 
nomically recoverable gas will be more than 
doubled. And, if nuclear explosions can aid 
the gas industry, the possibility opens that 
they will also prove useful for increasing the 
supply of recoverable oil and for aiding the 
mining industry generally. 

More broadly, Project Gasbuggy pioneers 
the entire area of utilizing nuclear explosions 
constructively for human benefit. Until yes- 
terday the peaceful atom has been for all 
practical purposes the nonexplosive atom, as 
it has been harnessed in existing nuclear 
power plants and in the ineredibly varied 
medical and other employments of radioac- 
tive substances, But even at the beginning 
of the nuclear age a quarter-century ago, it 
was apparent that vast potenialities existed 
for using nuclear explosions as a sort of su- 
perdynamite to help build canals, harbors 
and the like. 

A major technical problem in the way of 
all such uses, however, is that posed by the 
resulting radioactivity. This problem may be- 
devil even the use of gas liberated by yester- 
day's blast. At a symposium preceding Project 
Gasbuggy, one participant warned that pollu- 
tion of the gas by radioactive tritium would 
require dilution of the fuel by uncontami- 
nated gas. Unless a thoroughly clear“ nu- 
clear explosive is developed, the problem of 
radioactive pollution of the atmosphere and 
of the earth moved would attend any use for 
surface construction tasks. 

Nevertheless, the general assumption is 
that technical obstacles of this nature will 
be surmounted and that the future will see 
nuclear power used to move mountains, both 
literally and figuratively. It is precisely this 
conviction that explains the strenuous op- 
position some nonnuclear powers have ex- 
hibited in the Geneva disarmament negotia- 
tions to any nuclear nonproliferation treaty 
that might block their access to atomic ex- 
plosives for nonmilitary purposes. 

The ease with which a nuclear explosive 
can turn from benefactor to annihilator 
makes it imperative that a workable system 
be devised for insuring the availability of 
such explosives for genuinely peaceful use 
anywhere in the world without a spread of 
membership in the nuclear club, 


[From the Washington Post] 
INDUSTRY A- BLAST Ser OFF—NATURAL Gas 
Dara Soucut IN New Mexico 
(By Jake Booher, Jr.) 

FARMINGTON, N. Mex., December 10.—An 
underground thermonuclear explosion rocked 
the northern New Mexico hills today and 
heralded the first joint use by industry and 
government of such blasts for peaceful 
applications. 

Atomic Energy Commission spokesmen 
said preliminary indications were that the 
blast, a part of the Project Gasbuggy natural 
gas recovery experiment, went as planned. 

But they said it may be several weeks or 
more before it is known whether the objec- 
tive of increasing natural gas recovery from 
rock formations with low permeability was 
achieved. 

SHOCK WAVES FROM BLAST 

The nuclear device, packing a wallop equal 
to between 20,000 and 30,000 tons of high 
explosives, hurled shock waves from ground 
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zero that were felt as far away as Farming- 
ton, 55 miles to the west. 

Generating its energy in one-millionth of 
a second and creating temperatures hotter 
than the center of the sun, the device went 
off at 2:30 p.m. after a 90-minute delay 
caused when test directors chose to make 
minor adjustments. 

The shock waves were felt as five sharp 
jolts by 275 observers and newsmen at a site 
five miles away, where one scientist said the 
ground was raised one-third of an inch. 

Robert Thalgott, deputy project manager 
for Gasbuggy, said that as predicted, “no 
radiation escaped at the surface and there 
is no indication that there will be.” 


NO REPORTS OF DAMAGE 


Thalgott said there were no reports of 
property damage as a result of the explosion, 
which had more power than the atomic bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima. 

Gasbuggy, conducted under the AEC’s 
Plowshare program for peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy, came exactly six years after 
the first Plowshare detonation. But unlike 
Gasbuggy, Project Gnome at Carlsbad, N.M., 
Dec. 10, 1961, had no industrial participants. 

Gasbuggy’s detonation was the combina- 
tion of a four-year, $4.7 million project by 
three sponsors—the AEC, El Paso Natural 
Gas Co, and the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

They estimate that if Gasbuggy and subse- 
quent tests prove out the nuclear stimula- 
tion concept, the Nation’s natural gas re- 
serves may be doubled. 

Dr. Barry Reynolds, scientific adviser to 
the Gasbuggy project manager, said prelimi- 
nary data indicated a chamber as high as a 
35-story building was created more than 3500 
feet underground. 

AEC spokesmen said drilling is expected 
to begin Monday into the chamber, about 60 
feet in diameter. 

In Los Angeles, California, Tech spokes- 
men said seismographs recorded a disturb- 
ance at 2:33 p.m. with a force comparable to 
recent earthquakes in Colorado, which were 
between five and six on the Richter scale. 


SALUTE TO KENYA 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today 
the people of Kenya celebrate the fourth 
anniversary of their national independ- 
ence. It is appropriate that we take spe- 
cial note of this event. 

During my trip to Africa in 1962, it was 
my great pleasure to visit Kenya and 
meet with ministers of the government 
as well as with tribal chiefs. Such per- 
sonal acquaintance impressed upon me 
the energy and dedication of these newly 
independent people in meeting the in- 
vigorating and frustrating challenges of 
economic development, social change, 
and political amalgamation. 

It is my sincere wish that our two na- 
tions may enjoy friendly and fruitful 
relations based upon mutual respect. I 
know that many Americans share this 
wish and join with me in saluting the 
people of Kenya on this special occasion. 


RETURN OF SS “HOPE” FROM MEDI- 
CAL MISSION TO COLOMBIA 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, in an era 
when dissenters dominate news accounts, 
it is refreshing to take note of the activi- 
ties of a group of Americans who are 
serving their country in a manner in 
which we can all take pride. I refer to 
the dedicated physicians, nurses, medi- 
cal technicians and others aboard the 
SS Hope, the floating medical center 
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which brings the skills and modern medi- 
cal facilities of the United States to less 
fortunate peoples in other lands. 

The SS Hope in a few days will return 
from a 10-month medical mission to 
Cartagena, Colombia. The vessel will 
dock in Philadelphia where it will remain 
for 2 months to make repairs and take 
aboard new supplies in preparation for 
@ voyage to Ceylon next spring. 

I have been informed that the Hope’s 
mission to Colombia was its most suc- 
cessful to date. Dr. William B. Walsh, the 
founder and president of Project Hope, 
reports that 24,227 patients were treated 
aboard ship or in shore clinics during the 
Colombia stay. Dr. Walsh said 1,642 
surgical operations were performed and 
162,157 immunizations were adminis- 
tered. In addition, a total of 676 Colom- 
bian physicians, dentists, nurses and 
other medical personnel took part in 
medical educational exchange programs. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
Hope’s complement of medical personnel 
included 17 Californians. In the belief 
that these doctors, nurses, and medical 
specialists deserve recognition, I extend 
my personal congratulations to these 
Californians and ask that their names be 
printed in the RECORD. 

From northern California, the Hope 
crew included Miss Dorothy Aeschliman, 
R. N., of Sacramento; Miss Christiana 
Aparicio, R.N., of Sutter Creek; Miss 
Gloria Hammond, of Palo Alto; Earsei 
Hinoki, of San Francisco; Robert M. 
Kradjian, M.D., of Long Beach; Edward 
D. Maggiore, D.D.S., of San Jose; Mary 
Morrison, R.N., of San Mateo; David J. 
Noorthoek, M.D., of Oakland; and Miss 
Priscilla Strong, R.N., of San Francisco. 

The Hope medical complement in- 
cluded the following southern Califor- 
nians: Miss Elaine M. Geissler, R.N., of 
Los Angeles; Miss Gail E. Graham, R.N., 
of Newport Beach; Miss Frankie Lou 
Harmon, R.N., of Chula Vista; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia L. Hoerner, of Santa Monica; Miss 
Melinda E. Lehrer, of Beverly Hills; Her- 
man Kirchdoerfer, M.D., of Pasadena; 
Walter C. Rogers, M.D., of Pasadena; 
and Edward L. Wollman, of Englewood. 


LET THE COURTS DEAL WITH 
STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I speak to- 
day, as I did in the Chamber yesterday, 
to urge that proper legal action be taken 
against Stokely Carmichael. The Amer- 
ican people will not accept the revoca- 
tion of Mr. Carmichael’s passport as 
adequate legal action by the Department 
of Justice. 

The Department of Justice questions 
whether there is sufficient evidence to 
establish that Carmichael has violated 
any laws now on the statute books. My 
answer to the Department of Justice is: 
File charges and let a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction render a decision. 

This is the proper procedure under our 
system of jurisprudence. When reason- 
able grounds exist to believe that a Fed- 
eral crime has been committed, it is the 
duty of the Department of Justice to file 
charges and, I submit that the conduct 
of Mr. Carmichael consititutes such 
reasonable grounds. 
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Stokely Carmichael has called again 
and again for the overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment. He has again and again at- 
tempted to incite rebellion and insur- 
rection. I need not detail his conduct 
here for it is well known to all Amer- 
icans. 

On December 1, I directed a letter to 
Attorney General Clark suggesting that 
the conduct of Mr. Carmichael might 
warrant prosecution under title 18, 
United States Code, section 2381—Trea- 
son; title 18, United States Code, section 
2383—Rebellion and Insurrection; and 
title 18, United States Code, section 
2385—Advocating Overthrow of Gov- 
ernment. In addition I noted that there 
may be other provisions of law which 
he has violated. 

On December 8, I received a reply to 
my letter from Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Yeagley advising me that the Jus- 
tice Department is currently investigat- 
ing Carmichael’s activities. 

After all these months, after all of Mr. 
Carmichael’s utterances, after all his 
conduct, I am hard put to understand 
why the Department is still only investi- 
gating his activities. 

Mr. President, the American people 
want action against those who, in the 
name of honorable dissent, heap abuse 
upon our country, incite people to crime 
and violence, and who urge them to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. Carmichael has stated that he has 
returned to the United States to face up 
to his responsibility. I urge the Depart- 
ment of Justice to face up to its respon- 
sibility and initiate prosecutive action 
e Mr. Carmichael without further 
elay. 


SUPPORT FOR MEAT INSPECTION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a most unusual and en- 
couraging telegram. It was a petition, 
signed by scores of men and women at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
Minnesota Farmers Union, expressing 
support for the adoption of strict legis- 
lation overhauling our meat inspection 
system, 

As Senators know, the recent debate 
on this legislation drew nationwide at- 
tention. It is a fact, I believe, that the 
movement from no bill at all to a very 
strong one in a short period of time was 
largely the result of massive public sup- 
port for such action. This petition is but 
one example of that support, and I want 
every individual who signed it, as well 
as all other persons and groups who urged 
Congress to assure wholesome meat 
for the consuming public, to know that 
their outrage over inadequate meat in- 
spection brought prompt congressional 
action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire petition be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 6, 1967. 
U.S. Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O. 
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The undersigned men and women attend- 
ing the annual convention of Minnesota 
Farmers Union commend you for your per- 
sistent efforts to gain approval of a mean- 
ingful Federal meat inspection bill and your 
success in gaining concurrence on a satis- 
factory version in the conference committee. 
We hope now that quick final passage of the 
bill will follow. 

John Gorman, Goodhue; Mrs. Deloris 
Genereux, Thief River Falls; Harry 
Peterson, Madison; Bernard C. Bran- 
don, Dawson; Mrs. Ann Gulbranson, 
Fertile; Herbert Meyer, Kasota; Ida 
Barlau, Mayer; Joan Klaseus, Kasota; 
Hugh J. Jones, Lime Springs, Iowa; 
Louls Huper, Wells; Martha Smith, 
Pennock; John Delaney, Rosemont; 
Mrs. Wilma Noble, Austin; Willis 
Swehla, Wells; Clarence Grunke, 
Wells, 

Victor Schulz, Goodhue; Virginia Knud- 
sen, Kandiyohi; Mrs. Violet L. Bedbury, 
St. Paul; Mrs. Gladys Hasser, Long 
Prairie; Ida Buckneberg, St. Paul; Rus- 
sel H. Anderson, Clinton; Mrs. Carl 
Gloege, St. Paul; John Sundeth, Hal- 
stad; Melvin W. Hayes, St. Paul; Alec 
G. Olson, Willmar; Mrs. Josie Haaland, 
Hanley Falls; Mrs. Edwin Christianson, 
St. Paul; Mrs. Evelyn Ackerman, Lake- 
field; Alice Mann, Windom; Neland 
Nelson, Osakis. 

Palmer Langsev, Blue Earth; Mrs. Selma 
Kompelien, Porter; Arthur Carow, 
Perham; Mrs. Jeggy Burg, St. Peter; W. 
E. Rentschler, Larchwood, Iowa; Louis 
Borgschatz, Zumbrota; R. E. Sammel- 
son, Red Wing; Lawrence Deml, Owa- 
tonna; Gordon R. Sederstrom, Mon- 
tevideo; Harlow Berg, Sunberg; Bur- 
ton Schroeder, Minnesota Lake; Robert 
Wiseth, Goodridge; Anna Jacobs, Fo- 
ley; James Liesinger, Minneapolis; 
Leonard Gulden, Montevideo. 

Palmer Nokleby, Montevideo; Levain 
Mitchell, Ruthton; Don Schoenberger, 
Balaton; Axel Larson, Montevideo; 
Mrs. Joann Hegge, Sacred Heart; Mrs. 
Josie Arndtson, Lamberton; Herold 
Alund, Minneapolis; Mrs, Fred Howie, 
Northfield; Joan Delaney, Rosemount; 
Mrs. Stephen Delaney, Rosemount; An- 
gela Thompson, Mankato; Mrs. Harry 
B. Hamre, Sacred Heart; Betty Stegora, 
Minneapolis; Arvid Gravdahl, Pequot 
Lakes; Mrs. Bert Thomson, Baudette. 

Mrs. Melvin Hanson, Kerkhoven; Stanley 
Johnson, Hector; Garfield Arneson, 
Kerkhoven; Johan A. Lee, Murdock; 
Helen Holtan, Red Lake Falls; Nels 
Wangen, Albert Lea; Lillian G. Berg- 
strom, Cambridge; Harriet Rues, Min- 
neapolis; Floyd Gimse, Kerkhoven; 
Mabel A. Setchell, St. Paul; Gladys 
Dayland, Balaton; Bernetta Stepanek, 
Ruthton; Mrs. Betty Tufte, Hayward; 
Richard N. Knott, Faribault; Clifford 
Tobolt, Wheaton. 

Carl T. Bergstrom, Cambridge; John C. 
Petersen, Spicer; Mrs. Louise Magnu- 
son, Austin; Stanley C. Lostegaard, 
Austin; Gale Haukos, Ortonville; Mrs. 
Connie Vatthauer, Red Lake Falls; 
Elmer Koch, Brook Park; Emery A. 
Harding, Montevideo; L. J. Kosel, San- 
born; Bert Bellig, Sanborn; Harold 
Larson, Springfield; Mrs, Linda Kor- 
stad, Boyd; Mrs. Alice Pasch, Hamp- 
ton; Robert McCoy, Cannon Falls; 
Mary R. Feidt, Cannon Falls. 

James O. Larson, Dawson; Dale Smith, 

n; Mrs. Robert Handschin, 
St. Paul; Ralph Bloomgren, Cam- 
bridge; Mrs. Mildred Smith, Farming- 
ton; Marvin J. Diersen, New Albin, 
Iowa; Alfred Patenaude, Lakeville; 
Mrs. Myrtle Peterson, Paynesville; Mrs. 
H. Seymour Thompson, Paynesville; 
Mrs. Marie Pearson, Paynesville; Ken- 
neth Ellingson, Hanley Falls; Mrs. 
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Doris K. Bloomgren, Cambridge; Den- 
nis Sjodin, Cambridge; Charles W. 
Schramm, Minneapolis; Mrs. Alice 
Becklin, Cambridge. 

Mrs. Emma Katzung, Ellendale; Ruby S. 
Johnson, Isanti; Stuart Proehl, Maple- 
ton; Mrs. Teresa Tabaka, Lakeville; 
Mrs. Franklin Lundquist, Braham; 
Laurence Kramer, Mankato; Wayne 
Hebring, Renville; June Mork, Ren- 
ville; Alfred Rabenhorst, Mapleton; 
Mrs. Verda Welling, Montevideo; Ar- 
nold E. Rapp, Rochester; Mrs, Axel 
Larson, Montevideo; Arthur Hansen, 
St. Paul; William H. Schwartz, San- 
born; William Wennerberg, Kerk- 
hoven. 

Mrs. Milton O. Hubin, Westbrook; Albert 
Ruckelshausen, Brewster; M. E. Living- 
ston, Dodge Center; Fred Sperr, 
Alberta; Melvin Hagelin, Delano; 
Henry Seys, Mankato; Mrs. Ethel 
Nystrom, Isanti; Mrs. Elda Hagelin, 
Delano; Mrs. Fran Carpenter, Minne- 
apolis; Mrs, Lillian Livingston, Dodge 
Center, Fred Schlattman, Alberta; 
Virgil Quade, Sauk Centre; Carl 
Blomgren, Morris; Clarence C. Sch- 
lueter, Raymond; Mrs. Frances Quade, 
Sauk Centre. 

Mrs. Albert L. Lietz, Sauk Centre; Dor- 
othy Proehl, Mapleton; Mrs. Richard 
Weeda, Iona; Mrs. Regine Lietz, Sauk 
Centre; Mrs. Adella Wuertz, Paynes- 
ville; Darwin A. Judes, Sauk Centre; 
Mrs. Vernon Gilbertson, Woodstock; 
Robert Schewe, Haymond; Ruthie 
Paulson, Hollandale; Emil Feucht, 
Hills; Anton Janes, St. Paul; Mrs. Lee 
H. Garber, Sebeka; Mrs, Mae Ewing, 
St. Paul; James Lange, Windom; Ken- 
neth Pietz, Revere. 

Mrs. Donna Christianson, Halstad; Ur- 
ban Ewing, St. Paul; Everett Tufte, 
Hayward; Mrs. Esther Lang, Mankato; 
Mrs. Florence Horky, Minneapolis; Ed- 
win Albright, Dent; Kenneth Benson, 
Blooming Prairie; Clyde Beldo, Se- 
beka; Art Croft, Owatonna; Marvin 
Christianson, Halstad; Mrs. Bernice 
Patenaude, Lakeville; Harvey Goelz, 
Maple Leaf; Marvin Sunvold, Sacred 
Heart; Mrs. Violet Gimse, Kerkhoven; 
Charles Janzen, Robbinsdale. 

Adolph Giese, Euclid; Fred W. Gronin- 
ger, Crookston; Mrs. Roy Rude, Thief 
River Falls; Mrs, Gladys Bakke, Thief 
River Falls; Henry Roiger, Springfield; 
Larry Stensrud, Clarkfield; Peter Robi- 
doux, Brooks; Ferne Simonson, St. 
Paul; Mrs. Blanche Larson, Climax; 
Alton Thune, Climax; Oskar E. Reim- 
nitz, Willmar; Peter H. Heppner, War- 
road; Mrs. Robert W. Solien, Brooks; 
Gladys Jewison, Mapleton; Mrs, Ann 
Stensrud, Clarkfield. 

Milton Ebeling, Claremont; Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Denn, Mankato; Clara Hipsag, 
Elk River; Estelle Ryan, St. Paul; Mrs. 
Anne Gravenish, Austin; Ger- 
ald Sullivan, Morton; Mrs. Lena Gar- 
berich, Lake Lillian; Mrs. Evelyn 
Jacobson, Lake Lillian; Rolf A. Stand- 
fuss, Renville; Vernon Fousek, 
Olivia; Bert Denn, Mankato; Hazel 
Einck, St. Paul; Vivien Otto, St. Paul; 
Cameron Cleugh, St. Louis Park. 

Robert Sommars, Verndale; David H. 
Mattila, Sebeka; John B. Folkens, 
Clinton; Gus Weinman, Clinton; 
George Allingham, Menahga; Dale Gil- 
lespie, Chokio; Thortsen Peterson, 
Parkers Prairie; Robert Swain, St. 
Paul; Emil Hipsag, Elk River; Francis 
Jewison, Mapleton; Robert W. Solien, 
Brooks; Mrs. Delois Robidoux, Brooks; 
Joseph Larson, Climax; Mrs. Charles 
Janzen, Robbinsdale; Mrs. Elsie Roiger, 
Springfield. 

Mrs. Mildred Sunvold, Sacred Heart; 
Bernice Goelz, Maple Lake; Leonard 
Horky, Minneapolis; Harold M. Lang, 
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Mankato; Mrs, Lois Pietz, Revere; Fred 
D. Paulsen, Hollandale; Elmer J. 
Wuertz, Paynesville; Mrs. Evelyn 
Schlueter, Raymond; Mauritz Nystrom, 
Isanti; Mrs. Fred Sperra, Alberta; Mil- 
ton O. Hubin, Westbrook; Marguerite 
Ruckelshausen, Brewster; Amanda 
Schwartz, Sanborn; Gina Hansen, St. 
Paul. 

Norma Rapp, Rochester; Orville Welling, 
Montevideo; Jean Rabenhorst, Maple- 
ton; Arthur Mork, Renville, Mrs. 
Monica Kramer, Mankato; Franklin 
Lundquist, Braham; Ralph W. John- 
son, Isanti; Mrs. Joanne Sjodin, 
Cambridge; T. M. Finn, Minneapolis; 
Mrs. Kenneth Ellingson, Hanley Falls; 
Henning Pearson, Paynesville; Irma 
Diersen, New Albin, Iowa; John G. 
Pasch, Hampton; Mrs. Loretta Larson, 
Dawson; Robert McCoy, Cannon Falls. 

Dean Vatthauer, Red Lake Falls; Ann 
Haukos, Ortonville; Mrs. Hilda Loset- 
gaard, Austin; Mrs. Richard Knott, 
Faribault; Gerald E. Ruis, Minne- 
polis; Mrs. Melvin Hayes, St. Paul; 
Mrs. Bernice Sundseth, Halstad; Rus- 
sell H. Anderson, Clinton; Mrs. L E. 
Jacobson, St. Paul; John Hasser, Long 
Prairie; Mrs. Victor Schulz, Goodhue; 
Eugene P. Knudsen, Kandiyohi; Mrs. 
Lorraine Grunzke, Wells; Harvey 
Fendrick, Wells; Mrs. Betty Lou Fen- 
drick, Wells. 

Mrs. Gladys Swehla, Wells; Arthur Noble, 
Austin; Ben F. Smith, Pennock; Rich- 
ard Klasens, Kasota; Edward Barlau, 
Mayer; Helmer Gulbranson, Fertile; 
Mrs. Arvid Gravdahl, Pequot Lakes; 
Laurence Thompson, Mankato; Ste- 
phen Delaney, Rosemount; Mr. Har- 
old Lund, Minneapolis; Ove Arndtson, 
Lamberton; Selmer Hegge, Sacred 
Heart; Mrs. Robert Wiseth, Goodridge; 
Emil Jacobs, Foley; Alan Burg, St. 
Peter. 

Knute Kompelien, Porter; George Mann, 
Windom; Jewell Haaland, Hanley 
Falls; Rosella McCoy, Cannon Falls; 
Dale Haen, Renville; Earl H. Eisen- 
bacher, Hawick; Charles Kuzel, Angus; 
Mrs. Lena Kummer, Cannon Falls; Mrs. 
Mildred Fuchs, Lake Lillian; Mrs. 
Jeanette Weber, Cannon Falls; Leo G. 
Fox Hastings; Blaise Legatt, Rice; 
John N. Weber, Sr., Cannon Falls: 
Dale Pulkrabek, Angus; Erwin Erkel, 
Le Center. 

Edwin Falk, Clarkfleld: Mrs. Lois M. 
Haney, Rochester; Maurice Mickelsen, 
Elbow Lake; Mrs. Ione Falk, Clark- 
field; Dorothy A. Riebel, Le Sueur; 
Elove Lindell, Isanti; Virgil Lang, 
Russell; Mrs. Mabel T. Ruesch, May- 
nard; Lloyd Ruesch, Maynard; Mrs. 
T. H. Johnson, Fosston, Henry Staska, 
Kilkenny, Mrs. Ruth Anderson, Clara 
City; Mrs. Beryl Bose, Lake Wilson; 
Ellis Anderson, Clara City; Richard 
Clarke, Elysian. 

Albert Zimmerman, Le Center; Clifford 
Anderson, Granite Falls; Mrs. Syrena 
Proulx, Forest Lake; Evan R. Bosch, 
Atwater; Mrs. Vivian Anderson, 
Granite Falls; Jim Waber, St. Paul; 
Homer Raguet; Eden Prairie; Carl 
Rouvel, Isanti; John Borden, Merri- 
field; Mrs. Rhoda Lindell, Isanti; Rob- 
ert Riebel, Le Sueur; Mrs. Marion Der- 
ner, Farmington; Sander Lee, Ross; 
Robert Handschin, St. Paul; Donald 
Nash, Kerkhoven. 


Fred Kuhn, St. Paul; Earl Ruehling, 


Belle Plaine; Robert J. Schmitz, Jor- 
dan; Louis R. Eddy, Excelsior; Bernice 
L. Larson, Minneapolis; rig A Gun- 
derson, Kensington; Anthony F. Der- 


Harold Kiel, Ghent; Wendell Miller, 
Cottonwood; Henry R. Vasek, Warren; 
Steve Thymian, Rothsay; Fritz John- 
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son, Wheaton; Mrs, Helen Miner, Gay- 
lord. 

Mrs. Daisy Clarke, Elysian; Raymond 
Hager, Madison Lake; John M. Emer- 
son, Emmons; David L. Langsdorf, 
Cannon Falls; Selmer G. Haugen, Mon- 
tevideo; W. H. Denning, Atwater; D. E. 
Miller, Montevideo; Mrs. Inga Carlson, 
Halstad; Kenneth Carlson, Halstad; 
Christina Klenken, Minneapolis; Mrs. 
Madalyn Gustafson, Madison; Mrs. Roy 
Kispert, Nerstrand; Mrs. Floyd Nelson, 
Kenyon; Mrs. Norman R. Undahl, Min- 
neapolis; Don E. Anderson, Walnut 
Grove. 

Thomas G. Mitchell, Hugo; Wallace 
Herr, Atwater; Mrs. Neva Hamann, 
Minnesota Lake; Lloyd Parrish, Fari- 
balt; Mrs. Ruth Emerson, Emmons; 
Wilton Gustafson, Madison; Mrs. May- 
nard Kemen, Madison; W. M. John- 
son, St. Paul; Herbert Schulz, Spring 
Valley; Osca Wallin, Cambridge; Rob- 
ert Felt, Kerkhoven; Roy A. Splinter, 
Stillwater; Mae M. Edmonds, Min- 
neapolis; Randolph Windingstad, 
Dawson; Ed Fox, Franklin. 


Reinhard Albrecht, Spring Valley; Frank 


Klenken, Windom; Mrs. Marion A. 
Grasdalen, Albert Lea; William F. Pit- 
ting, Minneapolis; Carl Hokanson, 
Dodge Center; Ernest Hokanson, Dodge 
Center; Mrs. Lida Saxton, Dodge Cen- 
ter; Leonard Pikal, Brownton; Mrs. 
Louise Ebbers, Bird Island; Al Kruse, 
Bird Island; Ed Ebbers, Bird Island; 
Mrs. Al Kruse, Bird Island; Raymond 
W. Becklow, Cambridge; Mrs. Pearl 
Waber, St. Paul; Laureen Borden, 
Merrifield. 

Mrs. Helen Rouvel, Isanti; Loi Raguet, 

Eden Prairie; Louis Proulx, Forest 
Lake; Kenneth Bose, Lake Wilson; T. 
H. Johnson, Fosston; Avert R. Haney, 
Rochester; Mrs. Bessie Fox, Hastings; 
L. E. Jacobson, St. Paul; Mrs. Bernice 
Sundseth, Halstad; Mrs. E. 
Dodge Center; Raymond A. Grasdalen, 
Albert Lea; Mrs. Robert Felt, Kerk- 
hoven; Inga Windingstad, Dawson; 
Maynard Kemen, Madison Lake; Mrs. 
Ellouise Parrish, Faribault. 

Burnell A. Hamann, Minnesota Lake; 
Mrs, Viola Herr, Atwater; Norence 
A. Undahl, Baudette; Mrs, Lenore 
Mitchell, Hugo; Roy Kispert, Ner- 
strand; Floyd Nelson, Kenyon; Mrs. 
Josephine Denning, Atwater; Mrs. 
Elsie Langsdorg, Cannon Falls; Marie 
Hager, Madison Lake; Gilbert K. Miner, 
Gaylord; Mrs. Wendell Miller, Cotton- 
wood; W. F. Thymian, Rothsay; Mrs. 
Harold Kiel, Ghent; G. F. Londgren, 
Lynd; Verna Ruehling, Belle Plaine. 

Hazel Kuhn, St. Paul; Mrs. Francis Lee, 
Ross; Mrs. Emily A. Hakel, St. Paul; 
Hilman Korstad, Boyd; Levern Lar- 
son, Kasson; A. L. Kummer, Cannon 
Falls; Lenard H. Schuft, Hutchinson; 
G. A. Anderson, Morris; Harold Kat- 
zung. Ellendale; Mrs. Luella Arend, 
Waverly; Paul P. Petersen, Red Lake 
Falls; J. W. Brainard, Detroit Lakes; 
Mrs. Louella Kerrigan, St. Paul; Mar- 
garet Lee, Ellendale; Alphonse Des- 
chene, Argyle. 


Dorothy Tousley, St. Paul; David Thoe, 


Hayfield; Bottolf Lee, Ellendale; Mrs. 
Virginia Stegora, Little Falls; Arthur 
S. Krueger, St. Paul; Richard Justin, 
Alexandria; Lyle Canton, Kenyon; 
George Sahlberg; Hitterdal; Dewey 
Roush, Shafer; John O. Boer, Crook- 
ston; Kenneth De Baer, Raymond; Leif 
Fostervold, Atwater; Weldon Beese, 
Owatonna; Ambrose McShane, Owa- 
tonna; Florence Truwe, Mayer. 

Koenig. Steward; Lloyd H. Dedon, 
Taylor Falls; Ervin L. Nelson, Pine 
City; Howe Anderson, Hancock; Leslie 
Vokes, Park Rapids; Mrs. Alvin Olson, 
Lake Park; Mrs. Clara Falk, Mountain 
Lake; Richard L. Anderson, Donnelly; 
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Mrs. Almira Westphal, Bethel; Alice 


Samuel Genereux, Brooks; Merle A. 
Peterson, Mabel; George F. Klose, Jr., 
Atwater. 

Dean R. Paulson, Morris; Mrs. Jeanette 
Gorman, Goodhue; Mrs. Vera C. Han- 
son, Dennison; Mrs. Nick Almen, Den- 
nison; Haryry Hamre, Sacred Heart; 
Gerald J. Stegora, Minneapolis; Fred 
Howie, Northfield; Agnes J. Gregory, 
Belle Plaine; Margaret Ann Hunter, 
Belle Plaine; Laura Oeffling, Loretto; 
Jordyce Schnell, Hamel; Joe Mounts, 
Ottertail; Mrs. Marie Werner, Austin; 
F. J. Gravenish, Austin; Norbert J. 
Lanners, Minneota. 

Mrs. Alvin Wilson, Rose Creek; Glen 
Van Winkle, Balaton; Ray Werner, 
Austin; Roy A. Smith, Austin; Cath- 
erine Jenkins, Austin; Stephen Kle- 
ven, Canby; Mrs. Verna Kadusce, Ma- 
pleton; Ike Schwartz, Mapleton; Oli- 
ver D. Rondell, Owatonna; James K. 
Nash, Owatonna; Cameron E. Strand, 
Chisago City; Harold Benson, Mabel; 
Adrian Austin, Mabel; Mrs. Eunice 
Lyngaas, Doran; William Toukey, 
Avoca. 

Mrs. Jorgen Fog, St. Paul; Gordon Erick- 
son, Marshall; Mrs. Adelinde Kulzer, 
Sauk Centre; Fred Wyffels, Marshall; 
Ervin Kaduce, Mapleton; Kenneth 
Jones, Hawick; Jorgen Fog, St. Paul; 
Thomas W. Henderson, St. Paul; Joe 
Feidt, Cannon Falls; Russel T. Satter, 
Revere; Leo Lorentzon, Deer Park; 
Merle Anderson, Climax; Frances 
Jones, Hawick; Mrs. Lilly Anderson, 
Worthington. 

Clarence Anderson, Worthington; Roy 
Fletcher, Vergas; David E. Monson, St. 
Paul; Leland Affeldt, Jr., Fosston; Don 
E. Noetzelman, Alexandria; Mrs. Kath- 
erine Sunderland. Montevideo; Hjal- 
mer Jenson, Maynard; Sam Everson, 
Twin Valley; Ben Daugherty, Kenyon; 
Daniel R. Miller, Pine Island; Mary 
Schraman, Minneapolis; Mrs. Sam 
Berglund, Roseau; Norma Hanson, 
Goodridge; Mrs. Eueggene Battles, 
Warroad; Mrs. Merle Peterson, Mabel. 

Kenneth Jones, Moorhead; S. J. Monson, 
Scandia; Denny Dunham, Lakeville; 
Claudette King, Lakeville; Walter W. 
King, Jr., Lakeville; Arthur Smith, 
Fertile; Mrs. Roy A. Splinter, Still- 
water; Mrs. Olive Lunke, Plummer; 
Mrs. Arthur Smith, Fertile; Oscar 
Johnson, Lafayetté; Leland Johnson, 
Lafayette; De Wayne Shaske, Fari- 
bault; Edwin Wegenast, Winnebago; 
Tom Vickerman, Alexandria; Jake 
Jordan, St. Paul. 

Neal J. Murphy, Blue Earth; Lyle N. 


Margaret L. Randall, Owatonna: Mrs. 


Ida Schwartz, Mapleton; Alvin Wil- 
6 Mark M. Schnell. 


Hamel; tt Oeffiing, Loretto; Joseph 
J. poi Belle Plaine; Bessie Klose, 
Atwater. 


Forrest Westhphal, Bethel; Alvin A. 
Olson, Lake Park; Raymond Truwe, 
Mayer; Joe Stegora, Little Falls; Ralph 
Arends, Waverly; Mrs. Wava Larson, 
Kasson; Elizabeth Jordan, St. Paul; 
Mrs, Anna Johnson, Lafayette; Mrs. 
Denny Dunham, Lakeville; Sam Berg- 
lund, Roseau; Mrs. Sam Everson, Twin 
Valley; Dale Sunderland, Montevideo; 
Roman C. Kutzer, Sauk Centre; Den- 
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Harwick; L. B. Huss, Perham; Kunibert 
Muench, Bird Island; Mrs. Caroline 
Cornell, Olivia. 


Mrs. Ervin Strey, Olivia; Floyd E. Waldo, 


Winona; Georgine M. Nelson, Kerk- 
hoven; Ardell E. Nelson, Kerkhoven; 
Mrs. Earline Swenson, Kerkhoven; 
Leonard Swenson, Kerkhoven; Mrs. 
Elverd Torkelson, Murdock; Dayton 
Jacobson, Perham; Elverd Torkelson, 
Murdock; Clarence M. Carlson, Mur- 
dock; Arne Kivioja, Hector: Carl 
Hanson, Milan; Miles A. Nelson, Cook; 
Ervin R. Strey, Olivia; Richard Sam- 
uelson, Cannon Falls. 


Erwin Klassen, Regal; Roman Rezac, 


Webster; Cecil E. Hall, Litchfield; 
Jeraldine Samuelson, Cannon Falls; 
De Witt W. Albright, Litchfield; Mrs. 
Mary Eichten, Lindstrom; Pauline 
Eichten, St. Paul; Mrs. Harry Jensen, 
Albert Lea; Mrs. fone C. Anderson, 
Cambridge; John P. Anderson, Cam- 
bridge; Veldin Osterbauer, Kerkhoven; 
Walter Lottman, Kerkhoven; Priscilla 
Gabrelcik, Montrose; Wilhelm C. Wal- 
ther, Callaway; Melvin G. Paulson, 
South St. Paul. 


Erick Bergman, Clearbrook; Mrs. Helen 


Austin, Mabel; Joseph L. Stepanek, 
Ruthton; Henry Krabbenhoft, Pipe- 
stone; Mrs. Herb Botz, Sauk Centre; 
Alvin Fore, Oklee; Albert Herberg, 
Ruthton; Arden Kremin, Cottonwood; 
Mrs. Floyd Waldo, Winona; Mrs. Hilda 
de Groot, Renville; Raymond F. 
Thomas, Henning: Newell C. Anderson, 
Moose Lake: James Sanford, St. Paul: 
Maurice Melbo, St. Paul. 


Delores Frantz, St. Paul; Edwin Kroshus, 


Spring Grove; Harold Omodt, Spring 
Grove; George H. Gabrielson, Luverne; 
Mrs. Tracy Fransen, Worthington; 
Mrs. Irma J, Wangen, Albert Lea; Tru- 
man Omodt, Spring Grove; A. H. On- 
stad, Spring Grove; Gladys Kroshus, 
Spring Grove; Robert T. Rickert, Oka- 
bena; Roger C. Splinter, Pasadena, 
Tex.; Margaret Ann Splinter, Pasadena, 
Tex.; Wallen Jacobson, Gibbon; Elmer 
Splinter, Stillwater; Mrs. Martha Ja- 
cobson, Gibbon. 


Mrs, Janice Pehl, Breckenridge; Wilton 


Nelson, Kerkhoven; Mrs. James C. San- 
ford, St. Paul; Mrs. Marvel Nelson, St. 
Paul; Milton J. Mattson, St. Paul; 
Helena Murray, St. Paul; Virginia 
Knutson, Richfield; Ernest Schmidt, 
Albert Lea; Marcel Nelson, St. Paul; 
E. J. Narverud, Albert Lea; Robert 
Borge, Hartland; Harry A. Jensen, Al- 
bert Lea; Mrs. Hilding T. Alson, 
Baudette; Herbert Hareldson, Chat- 
field; Sylvester A. Sanow, Minneota. 


Mrs. Phydelis Hamann, Luverne; Alvin 


Bock, Spring Valley; Roy E. Wiseth, 
Goodridge; Mrs. Fred Troye, St. Paul; 
Mrs. Velma Eischens, St. Leo; Shirley 
Anderson, ; James F. Abesy, 
St. Paul; F. D. Daniel, West St. Paul; 
A. T. Schaffer, Rosemount; Nancy 


Rosemount; 

mount; Olaf Haugo, Wadena; Theo 
A. Boyer, Mentor; Helmer Hogenson, 
McGrath. 

Walter C. Kubista, West Concord; Mrs. 
Marie Kubista, West Concord; Donald 
A. Tentis, Kellogg; Francis Lillie, 
Theilman; Mrs. Edna Bollman, Tyler; 
Fred Boliman, 28 Mrs. Donna Wal- 
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seth, Twin Valley; Elvin Blomseth, 
Twin Valley; John Dikken, Sacred 
Heart; Norman Swenberg, Red Wing; 
Mrs. Grace Finn, Minneapolis. 


Mrs. Sophie Martinz, Minneapolis; Mrs. 


Ted Latour, Sr., Maple Lake; Earl Sta- 
benow, Lake Elmo; Alvin C. Stabenow, 
Lake Elmo; Clarence Saxton, Dodge 
Center; Mrs. Ardith Schewe, Hayward; 
Mrs. Jackie Haen, Renville; Ben Sulli- 
van, Morton; Frederick Hempftling. 
Red Wing; Wallace Weberg, Welch; 
Robert Transtrom, Roseau; Mrs. Made- 
line Hart, Elgin; Darryl Propp, Clinton; 
Albert Schuster, Chokio; Howard E. 
Hartung, Newport. 

Gordon Tholen, Marshall; Betty Scholl- 
jegerdes, Waseca; Paul Bindert, Wel- 
come; Mrs. Ruby Jones, Lime Springs, 
Iowa; Donald Hart, Elgin; Otto 
Drewes, Morris; Donovan C. Folsom, 
New Brighton; William M. Hanson, 
Staples; Margaret E. Geoebel, New- 
port; Mrs. Lillian Sanow, Minnesota; 
Mrs. Frank H. Livingston, Mound; 
Robert Stegmaier, Farmington; Hu- 
bert Hanson, Echo; Mrs. Mae Watson, 
Palisade; James Jones, Moorhead. 

Mrs. Elmer Runke, Hutchinson; Herb 
Botz, Sauk Centre; Mrs. Hy Bollmann, 
Watertown; James R. Smith, Redwood 
Falls; Otto K. Olson, Bagley; Roy A. 
Watson, Palisades; Merlin Anderson, 
Raymond; Julia E. Stegmaier, Farm- 
ington; Mrs. Edward F. Schmidt, Pierz; 
Janet G. Folsom, New Brighton; Wil- 
Nam L. Graven, Dawson; Mrs. Newell C. 
Anderson, Moose Lake; H. O. Winding- 
stad, Sr., Dawson; M. O. Miller, New 
Richland; Mrs. Doris Graven, Dawson. 


Ronald Nelson, St. Paul; Mrs. Garfield 


Arneson, Kerkhoven; Mrs. Harold 
Windingstad, Jr., Dawson; Mary J. 
Nelson, St. Paul; Verdie Heieren, Mon- 
tevideo; Norman J. Viken, Boyd; M. H. 
Gilomen, Perham; Edwin A. Lentus, 
Frazee; Mrs. Donald Reese, Ellendale; 
Harold Windingstad, Jr., Dawson; Mrs. 
John Fobbe, Maple Lake; Mrs. Joe 
Rishavy, Owatonna; Mrs. Fred Brugge- 
mann, St. Paul; Mrs. Warren Hagel, 
St. Paul; Carole Lynn Hagel, St. Paul 
Mrs. Loretta Holmquist, Waseca; Frank 
Pfeffer, Bertha; George H. Rustad, 
Kerkhoven; Monroe Sletta, Osakis; 
Gillman W. Gilbertson, Willmar; 
Donald Holy. East Grand Forks; 
Donald Tank, St. Paul Park; Elmer 
Bergvall, Browerville; Fremont Bre- 
berg, Dawson; Addie Fore, Oklee; Le 
Roy Larson, Svea; Beatrice L. Stand- 
fuss, Renville; Mrs, Stanley Campbell, 
Utica; Donald Olson, Vining; Mrs. 
Henry Mavencamp, Maple Lake. 
James F. Pribyl, Maple Lake; Herbert 
Nelson, Kerkhoven; Mrs. Luella Jacob- 
son, Hitterdal; Katherine H. Roe, Min- 
neapolis; Lovina Borghorst, St. Paul; 
Mrs. Violet Baumann, St. Paul; Mrs. 
Jean Cleugh, St. Louis Park; noe 
Peach, Medford; Mrs. Eileen 
St. Paul Park; Howard Nelson, —— 
wood; Harold S. Nelson, Glenwood; 
Margaret Papenfuss, St. Paul; Grace 
Genereux, Minneapolis; Bernard Pehi, 
Breckinridge; Mrs. Irene Splinter, Still- 


Mrs. Robert Rickert, Okabena; Gerrit 
Fransen, Worthington; Arma Gabriel- 
son, Luverne; Lewis De Groot, Ren- 
ville; Art Gabrelcia, Montrose; Laura 
Lottman, Kerkhoven; Monica Oster- 


Mrs. Roman Rezac, Webster; Gwen 
Coyne, Svea; —— acon bcos 


Grace Swenberg, Swengergred Wing; 
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Frank Krukemeyer, St. Paul; Mrs. 
Pearl Drake, Tyler; Marvin Wallen, 
Cambridge; Olaf Haugo, Waubun; Mrs. 
Frances Schaffer, Rosemount; Nancy 
Jane Daniel, St. Paul; Mary V. Daniel, 
West St. Paul; Mervin E. Eischens, 
St. Leo; Ida T. Wiseth, Goodridge; 
Melvin C. Hamann, Luverne; Mrs. 
Robert Borge, Hartland; Herman 
Knutson, Minneapolis; Frank J. Mur- 
ray, St. Paul. 

Ed F. Schmidt, Morrison; Henry Boll- 
mann, Watertown; Elmer F. Runke, 
Hutchinson; Mrs. Hubert Hanson, 
Echo; Frank Livingston, Mound; Ole K. 
Jones, Lime Springs, Iowa; John 
Fobbe, Maple Lake; Donald Reese, El- 
lendale; Delano Fore, Oklee; Mrs. Ruth 
Breberg, Dawson; Henry P. Maven- 
camp, Jr., Maple Lake; Stanley Camp- 
bell, Utica; Kathy Bongiovanni, St. 
Paul; Milton D. Hakel, St. Paul; Archie 
W. Baumann, St. Paul. 


AWARDS TO INTERIOR DEPART- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, all too 
often, outstanding service and, on occa- 
sion, personal bravery on the part of 
Federal employees are taken for granted 
and attract little or no public notice. 
Therefore, it is with especial pleasure 
that I announce an exception to this 
rule and report to the Senate that the 
Secretary of the Interior is today giving 
recognition for distinguished service to 
35 employees of the Department, and is 
singling out four others for valor awards 
for acts of bravery in which they risked 
their own lives to help others. 

I ask unanimous consent that the an- 
nouncement of Secretary Udall listing 
these brave and dedicated employees to 
whom special recognition is given be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the anounce- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


UDALL GIVES AWARDS FOR OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE AND VALOR TO INTERIOR DEPART- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
today presented the Department’s highest 
honor, the Distinguished Service Award, to 
35 outstanding employees and Valor Awards 
to 4 others for acts of bravery in which they 
risked their own lives in successful rescues. 

Several of the Distinguished Service Awards 
recipients at today’s convocation in Wash- 
ington, D.C., are high-level officials in the 
Department. 

Following are the winners of Valor Awards: 

Officer Robert K. Cornwell, United States 
Park Police, for saving an elderly woman 
March 27, 1967, after she had plunged into 
the Potomac River off the Potomac Park. 
Officer Cornwell leaped into the icy waters 
and brought the woman to the seawall and 
safety. Officer Cornwell lives at 5204 Vernon 
Dr., Washington, D.C. 

Officer Daniel W. Martinez, an employee of 
the Papago Indian Agency, Arizona, for 
rescuing two men from a fiood on the reserva- 
tion August 16, 1967. Martinez, a Mohave 
Indian, failed in efforts to reach the men by 
driving his truck into a torrential stream 
where the men were stranded atop their car 
which had been swept off the highway. Using 
his truck as a base, Martinez then waded into 
the waters with a lifeline. He was 
swept off his feet several times, but finally 
was able to extend the line to them so they 
could be pulled ashore. Those rescued are 
Guy Pence and Eddie Monroe, both of Mesa, 
Ariz. Officer Martinez lives at Casa Grande, 
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Park Ranger D. L. Huggins of Fort 
Matanzas National Monument, Florida, for 
saving the lives of four persons after their 
boat capsized July 16, 1966, in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the National Park Service monu- 
ment, After rescue attempts by others had 
failed, Huggins braved the heavy breakers in 
a 13-foot outboard motorboat and saved 
Robert K. Adkins and his 7-year-old son, 
Keith, of Gainesville, Fla., and Jerald B. 
Adkins and Lonnie Westberry, both of 
Palatka, Fla. Huggins is a resident of St. 


electronic engineer, 
Bonneville Power Administration, Portland, 
Ore., for helping save the life of a neighbor, 
T-year-old Leanna Boyd, trapped by a fire 
in her home March 24, 1967. Thomson, aided 
by another neighbor, Warren A. Johnson, 
mounted a ladder to the second story of the 
Boyd residence at 1220 SW Mitchell Court. 
Thomson entered through a window, found 
the girl unconscious, and carried her to 
Johnson, who was waiting atop the ladder. 
Johnson then carried her to the ground. 
Thomson lives at 1642 SW Westwood Dr., 
Portland. Johnson resides at 1420 SW Mitchell 
Court. 

Distinguished Service Award recipients 
today were: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AREA 
Washington, D.C. 

Winifred G. Baum, Bureau of Sport Fish- 
erles and Wildlife, 1301 Vermont Ave., N.W. 

Max N. Edwards, Assistant to the Secretary 
and Legislative Counsel, 4201 Cathedral Ave, 
N. W. 

Kenneth Holum, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Water and Power Development, 
8132 W. Beach Dr., N. W. 

Willard F. McCornack, Administrative 
Officer, Geological Survey, 5919 Overlea Rd. 

Irene C. Smolder, Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, 510 21st St., N.W. 


Accokeek, Md. 


Richard H. Kenah, Geological Survey, 

Bryan's Point Rd. 
Bowie, Md. 

Carl Rampacek, Bureau of Mines, 12103 

Maddox Lane. 
Rockville, Md. 

Edward C. Crafts, Director, Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation, 11910 Hitching Post Lane, 
Walnut Woods, 


University Park, Md. 


Newcomb B. Bennett, Jr., Bureau of Recla- 
mation, 6801 Wells Parkway. 


Alerandria, Va. 


Kenneth E. Lohman, Geological Survey, 

3215 Old Dominion Blvd. 
Arlington, Va. 

Jule E. André, Geological Survey, 2710 N. 
19th St. 

Harold L. James, Geological Survey, 1001 
Wilson Blvd. 

George E. Robinson, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Administration, 1517 N. Kentucky 
Street. 

Falls Church, Va. 


John W. Aldrich, Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, 6485 Lake View Dr. 

Robert W. Nelson, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Water and Power Development, 3010 
Crane Dr. 

Abram V. Tunison, Deputy Director, Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 3102 
Sleepy Hollow Rd. 


McLean, Va. 
Frank J. Barry, Solicitor of the Department, 
2305 Rockingham St. 
Vienna, Va. 


Robert M. Mangan, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of the Department, 2449 Fardale St. 

Morris M. Thompson, Geological Survey, 
1722 Pine Valley Dr. 
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OTHER AREAS 
Menlo Park, Calif. 
Thomas W. Dibblee, Jr., Geological Survey, 
440 Sherwood Way. 
David Gallagher, Geological Survey, 633 
Woodland Ave. 
Golden, Colo. 
Bernard P. Bellport, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, 1900 Zinnia St. 
Lawrence, Kans, 
Warner A. Coffin, Jr., Haskell Institute 
(posthumous), 
Independence, Mo. 
Donald R. Burnett, Bureau of Reclamation, 
1125 W. Walnut St. 
Billings, Mont, 
Roy F. Allan, Office of the Solicitor, 110 
Locust St. 
Courtney T. Judah, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, 2724 Lyndale Lane. 
Ronan, Montana 
Presley T. LaBreche, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs (posthumous). 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Lawrence J. Merovka, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, 533 Solano Dr., N.E. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Daniel B. Beard, National Park Service, 
1590 Canyon Rd. 
Portland, Oregon 
Amos A. Herget, Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, 2205 S.E. 35th Pl. 
Richard J. Mather, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, 4265 N.E. Halsey St. 
Salem, Oregon 
Otto C. F. Krueger, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, 4190 Munkers St., S.E. 
Hague, Virginia 
Clifford C. Presnall, Bureau of Sport Fish- 
erles and Wildlife. 
Luray, Virginia 
R. Taylor Hoskins, National Park Service. 
Spokane, Washington 
Robert W. Coddington, Bonneville Power 
Administration, 3223 N. Vista Rd. 


OPPOSITION TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, already 
telegrams are pouring in urging us to re- 
ject the conference version of the social 
security bill, H.R. 12080. Yesterday I in- 
cluded in my remarks a telegram which 
I received from Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the Industrial Union Department 
of the AFL-CIO. Today I ask unanimous 
consent that 11 other telegrams, a letter, 
and a statement made today by AFL-CIO 
President George Meany be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams, letter, and statement were or- 
dered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as fol- 
lows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
December 11, 1967. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

The executive committee of the leadership 
conference on civil rights urges you to vote 
against the conference report on the Social 
Security bill. What started out as a Social 
Security measure has become an instrument 
of social insecurity. It generates pressure to 
break up families. Under this bill fathers 
would abandon their families and mothers 
would be forced to leave their children and 
go to work, The war on poverty is becoming 
a war on the victims of poverty. Cities now 
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wracked by terrible crises would be faced 
with the intolerable choice of leaving poor 
people destitute or trying to provide for them 
out of funds they do not have. This is a 
shocking and regressive bill. We urge you to 
send it back to conference and instruct the 
conferees to insist on the Senate provisions. 
Roy WILKINS, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Lead- 
ership Conference on Civil Rights. 


WasHINGTON, D.C., 
December 11, 1967. 
Senator LEE METCALF, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

AVO urges rejection conference report re- 
strictions on welfare payments for dependent 
children and parents. 

Dr. EUGENE BYRD, 
National Chairman, American Veterans 


Committee. 
New Tonk. N.Y. 
December 11, 1967. 
Senator LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C.: 

Please reject conference report on H.R. 
12080. Title II irremediably endangers and 
deprives millions of children. 

JOSEPH H. RED, 
Executive Director, Child Welfare 
League of America. 


New York, NY. 
December 12, 1967. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

The Board of Social Ministry, Lutheran 
Church in America is opposed to the regres- 
sive public welfare measures embodied in 
the conference report on the social security 
amendments of 1967. We support you in your 
efforts to keep the substance of the Senate 

CEDRIC W. TILBERG, 
Secretary for Program and Leadership. 


Stoux Farts, S. DAK., 
December 11, 1967. 
Lee METCALF, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Know of hearty professional support for 
your coalition of Senators Mondale, Kennedy, 
Morse, Kennedy, Harris, Hartke, and Metcalf 
regarding Senate position on 12080 ADC pro- 
visions better that the 1967 social security 
amendments perish than that we regress 
to the punitive era of the English poor laws 
of 1600. 
ROBERT Masss, 
National Assn. of Social Works Commis- 
sion, Social Actions for Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota, 


Vater Forse, Pa., 
December 12, 1967. 
Senator LER METCALF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


training p 
number of children on AFDC. We will try to 
interpret the problems in this bill to our 
constituency. 

ELIZABETH J. MILLER, Executive Director, 


Senator Lez METCALF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We beseech you to filibuster if necessary 
to defeat the welfare amendments to the 
social security bill. The mental growth of 
thousands of infants and children will be 
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gravely effected by the absence of their 
mothers in compulsory work or training. Day 
care for children under age 3 is highly ex- 
perimental and likely to be extremely dan- 
gerous if applied broadly. We feel the freeze 
on ADC payments is also unspeakably cruel. 
Your courage on this issue now will be justly 
rewarded by an easy conscience later. 
FREDERICK SOLOMON, M.D, 
Medical Committee * Human Rights. 


Nrw Tonk, N. T., 
December 12, 1967. 
Senator LEE METCALF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Family service association of America con- 
cerned for America’s needy families and 
helpless children finds conferees’ report on 
social security amendments most unsatis- 
factory. Understand you are considering 
working to restore Senate provisions. Assure 
you of our continued support and gratitude 
for such effort to avoid regressive 
adversely affecting strong family life. 

CLARK W. BLACKBURN, 
General Director, Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
December 11, 1967. 
Senator Lee Mercaur, Washington, D.G.: 

The National Association of Social Workers 
is deeply concerned about restrictive welfare 
provisions in conference report on H.R. 
12080—The Social Security Amendments of 
1967.—compulsory work requirements on 
mothers with small children and the AFDC 
freeze must be elimimated. Respectfully re- 
quest that you not approve conference re- 
port but refer it back with request that new 
conferees be appointed. 

CHARLES I, SCHOTTLAND, 
President, National Association of Social 
Workers. 
New Yoorg, N.Y. 
December 12, 1967. 
Senator LEE METCALF, 
The Senate: 

Urge your strongest leadership in opposing 
conference report which would provide 
seriously inadequate social security benefits 
and will cruelly punish the poor with retro- 
gressive welfare changes. 

PHILIP BERNSTEIN, 
Executive Vice President, Council of 
Jewish Federations and Weljare 
Fund. 
WasuIncTon, D.C., 
December 12, 1967. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

We are extremely dismayed over the con- 
ference committee report on social security 
amendments. The basic approach to public 
welfare embodied in the report is not in keep- 
ing with human dignity. We urge correction 
of the coercive features of the report, the 
elimination of the freeze on number of AFDC 
recipients and the limit on amount of medic- 
aid payments. Urge you to oppose conference 
report and to seek the return of the bill to 
conference committee for results more in 
keeping with the Senate bill. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Lawrence J. Corcoran, 
Secretary, National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities. 


your letter of December 1 about the Senate 
floor action on HR. 12080. 

These were indeed great gains and it was 
heart-breaking to lose them all in conference. 
The welfare, church, labor and other groups 
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supporting the earlier Senate action on wel- 
fare changes are, therefore, hoping that the 
conference report will be rejected in the in- 
terest of a better bill. 

We are naturally concerned that the social 
insurance beneficiaries should not be long 
deprived of badly needed increases but feel 
the Senate can appropriately imsist on the 
level of benefits in its bill as well as a welfare 
program which is morally and practically 
tenable. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH WICKENDEN, 
Technical Consultant on Public Social 
Policy. 
AFFILIATE ORGANIZATIONS 

AFL-CIO Department of Community Serv- 
ices; Agency for International Development; 
American Camping Association; American 
Council for Nationalities Service; American 
Foundation for the Blind; American Hearing 
Society; American Jewish Committee; Amer- 
ican National Red Cross; American Social 
Health Association; Association of the Junior 
Leagues of America; Big Brothers of America; 
Board of Hospitals and Homes of The Meth- 
odist Church; Boy Scouts of; Boys’ Clubs of 
America; Bureau of Employment Security, 
US. Department of Labor. 

Bureau of Family Services, Welfare Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. 
Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U.S. Department of Labor, of Prisons, 
US. Department of Justice; Camp Fire Girls; 
Child Study Association of America; Child 
Welfare League of America; Children’s Bu- 
reau, Welfare Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. 

Department of Christian Social Relations, 
Executive Council of the Episcopal Church; 
Department of Social Welfare—Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod; Division of Welfare, 
National Lutheran Council; Family Service 
Association of America; Federal Extension 
Service, US, Department of Agriculture; 
Florence Crittenton Association of America; 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A; Girls Clubs of 
America; Goodwill Industries of America; 
International Social Service, American 
Branch; National Association for Mental 
Health; National Association for Retarded 
Children; National Association of Social 
Workers; National Catholic Community Serv- 
ice. 

National Committee on Employment of 
Youth of the National Child, Labor Commit- 
tee; National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties; National Council of Jewish Women; Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women; National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
US.A; National Council of the Young 
Men's Christian Association of the US. A.; 
National Council on Alcoholism; National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency; National 
Council on the Aging; National Federation 
of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers; 
National Jewish Welfare Board; National 
League for Nursing; National Legal Aid and 
Defender Association. 

National Presbyterian Health and Welfare 
Association; National Public Relations Coun- 
cil of Health and Welfare Services; National 
Recreation and Park Association; National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness; Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association; National 
Tuberculosis Association; National Urban 
League; Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State; Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Public Housing Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency; Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; The Salvation Army; 
The Volunteers of America; United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of America, Inc.; 
United Hias Service, United Seamen’s Serv- 
ice; United Service Organizations; United 
States Committee for UNICEF; Veterans Ad- 
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ministration; Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Young Women’s Christian 
Association of the U.S.A.; Youth Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


ASSOCIATE GROUPS 

Council on Social Work Education; Na- 
tional Health Council; National Association 
of Statewide Health and Welfare Conference 
and Planning Organizations; National Coun- 
cil on Agricultural Life and Labor; Social 
Work Vocational Bureau; U.S. Committee of 
the International Conference of Social Work, 
Inc. 


REMARKS BY AFL-CIO PRESIDENT GEORGE 
MEANY ON THE HovusE-SENATE CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT ON THE SOCIAL 
BILL, AT THE BEGINNING OF THE TUESDAY 
MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 12, 1967 


The House and Senate Conference Com- 
mittee on the Social Security bill has pro- 
duced a report that no group of Americans, 
who have a regard for their fellow man, could 
approve. Let me tell you about it. 

First, the Social Security bill fails the very 
purpose for which it was introduced. By lim- 
iting the increase in benefits to 13 percent, 
millions of elderly, and widows and depend- 
ent children will be shortchanged and denied 
funds they desperately need to catch up with 
the sharply increased cost of living. 

Not only does the bill fail to restore lost 
purchasing power, it falls far short of mak- 
ing long-overdue improvements in the plight 
of the 23 million whose subsistence depends 
on Social Security. 

Second, instead of making solid improve- 
ments in the minimum payment, the bill will 
add only 33 cents per day. It is difficult to 
see how a person can be expected to survive 
on $55 per month in these days of high living 
costs. How could anyone call that “social 
security?” 

But hard as the bill is on the elderly, it 
saves its cruelest blow for children. Without 
regard for need or right or social or economic 
conditions, a mathematical formula in the 
bill would arbitrarily freeze the number of 
children receiving benefits and cut off un- 
known thousands of children now surviving 
on public welfare as well as children yet 
unborn. Actually this measure provides the 
states with the option of sterilizing mothers 
or letting children starve. 

There is punishment, too, for the mothers. 
The bill could force mothers, regardless of 
how desperately they are needed at home, to 
leave their infants and school-age children, 
go out and incur the expense of their day- 
care, and undertake job training. It is en- 
tirely conceivable that her training could be 
for a job that didn’t exist and that the cost 
of entering the work world is greater than 
caring for her children. But if she stayed 
with her children she could lose all assist- 
ance. 

And, finally, dropping all pretense of social 
advancement, the bill embraces a concept we 
had hoped was far behind us in today’s 
America. Instead of providing meaningful in- 
centives for welfare recipients to receive work 
or training, the conference report has re- 
duced such provisions to a mockery. 

In sum, the conference has made the 1967 
Social Security Act punitive, rather than 
progressive. In every aspect of the measure 
there is total conflict with the concepts of 
the Social Security program as it was envis- 
ioned by its creators and nurtured by us for 
over the last 32 years. 

As trade unionists and as American citi- 
zens we cannot give support to the concept 

poor. 


that somehow it’s a crime to be 

And we cannot remain silent. 

Therefore, I have sent telegrams to all 
members of the United States Senate and 
a similar wire to the House. The telegram to 
the Senators is as follows: 

“AFL-CIO considers conference report on 
Social Security absolutely inadequate. Most 
of Senate provisions designed to improve 
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House Bill have been abandoned, Benefits for 
OASDI recipients would barely exceed al- 
ready increased costs of living. Retreats on 
welfare provisions enacted by Senate are trav- 
esty on America’s image as compassionate 
and humanitarian nation. We urge every 
Senator to vote against this deplorable attack 
on poor and underprivileged and request 
another conference to secure passage of an 
adequate Social Security Bill.” 


SS “HOPE” RETURNS FROM 
COLOMBIA 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the SS 
Hope has just completed what may be 
her most successful mission to date, and 
this Friday returns to the United States. 
She carries with her more than 130 
volunteer doctors, nurses, and tech- 
nicians who, for the past 10 months, have 
conducted medical teaching-treatment 
programs in the Republic of Colombia. 

The formula for HOPE’s success, con- 
ceived by Dr. Bill Walsh in 1958, is made 
up in large part by the non-Government, 
people-to-people nature of the project. 
People in the countries visited by 
HOPE—-seven in the past 7 years—know 
that HOPE comes to them not as an arm 
of U.S. foreign policy, but as a genuine 
expression of the concern of the Ameri- 
can people. 

HOPE’s success in the countries it 
visits can be measured in many ways. 
One of the most significant can be found 
in the recognition given to the project by 
the people it serves. An example of the 
esteem and appreciation which accrues 
to Project Hope is the resolution of 
gratitude which was adopted unanimous- 
ly by the Senate of the Republic of Co- 
lombia in the concluding months of SS 
Hope’s visit to that country. In view of 
its importance, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

It should be pointed out also that, in 
addition to honoring HOPE with this 
resolution, the Government of Colombia 
presented to Dr. Walsh its highest honor, 
the Order of San Carlos. I am sure that 
all Americans share our pride in the 
achievements of Project Hope, and join 
with me in wishing the SS Hope a 
“hearty welcome home.” 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

PROPOSITION NUMBER 108—-THE SENATE OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA 

Whereas, That the Hospital Ship HOPE 
performed in the City of Cartagena an ad- 
mirable mission of scientific exchange be- 
tween Colombian and North American physi- 
cians; 

That the combined teaching programs for 
students and residents in the urban and 
rural sectors had excellent results; 

That it developed training programs in in- 
termediate careers such as nursing, nursing 
auxiliaries, and laboratory technicians; 

That in every sense the rendering of medi- 
cal and hospital services to patients of scant 
economic resources was admirable and bene- 
ficial for the country, 

Resolved, Express to the North American 
people the very sincere gratitude of the Sen- 
ate of the Republic of Colombia for the serv- 
ices rendered by the scientific and teaching 
personnel of the Hospital Ship HOPE in the 
City of Cartagena. 

Manifest to Doctor William Walsh, Founder 
of the HOPE Program, the recognition of the 
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Colombians of the exemplary work done in 
favor of medical education and social and 
hospital assistance, 
Approved unanimously by this body in its 
session of October 19, 1967. 
GUILLERMO ANGULO GOMEZ, 
The President of the Senate. 
AMAURY GERRERO, 
The Secretary General. 


MANY GOOD REASONS FOR US TO 
RATIFY HUMAN RIGHTS CONVEN- 
TIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
continually amazed at the lack of Senate 
action on the human rights conven- 
tions. To date, only one human rights 
convention, the Supplementary Conven- 
tion on Slavery, has been ratified. Four 
other human rights conventions were 
sent to the Senate by Presidents Truman 
and Kennedy, but, as yet, the Senate has 
not chosen to vote on them. 

One would expect that such inactivity 
is the result of a carefully organized and 
well reasoned opposition. But such is not 
the case. Instead we hear only vague 
statements and specious arguments. 

One of the most popular reasons given 
for nonratification is that the rights 
which the conventions guarantee already 
belong to Americans, So, this theory con- 
tinues, the Senate’s ratification of these 
conventions would bring no benefit to our 
country and would just be a needless act. 

At first glance such reasoning may 
sound plausible, but a second look reveals 
that it just does not hold water. We all 
recognize the great protection afforded 
human rights in this country. But we 
have not achieved such protection by 
resting on our laurels. Such rights as we 
have are the result of hard and constant 
labor. No, Mr. President, we cannot af- 
ford to sit still. We must be ever vigilant 
of our rights lest they be abridged. These 
conventions help protect our rights for 
they are an additional legal precedent 
upon which we can call in time of need. 
They are a most formidable hurdle any 
potential tyrant must overcome. 

The American struggle for and 
achievement of human rights has 
thrilled and inspired not only ourselves 
but also countless millions in the rest of 
the world. This was an integral part of 
the American dream that brought mil- 
lions of immigrants to our shores. But 
today people in many parts of the world 
are questioning the truth of our assert- 
ions about the protection we have given 
human rights. Their suspicions are only 
confirmed when they learn that the 
United States has ratified only the Con- 
vention on the Abolition of Slavery while 
doing nothing about such conventions 
as those on forced labor, political 
rights of women, or genocide. 

Yet the United States has often done 
more than just offer an example to 
others. Many times this country has of- 
fered tangible aid, sometimes even the 
lives of our young men to preserve and 
expand human freedom. Mr. President, 
we cannot rest content just because we 
have innumerable rights. We must con- 
tinue to offer leadership to those na- 
tions struggling to realize and achieve 
those rights which we take for granted. 
One excellent way to do this is to ratify 
2 the human rights conventions be- 

ore us. 
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ARTICLES IN THE LIVING WILDER- 
NESS SHOW NEED FOR POPULA- 
TION RESTRAINT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last spring the very perceptive and 
creative commissioner of parks in New 
York City, Mr. August Heckscher, mused 
aloud about one of the major problems 
facing the individual in tomorrow’s 
America. He said on May 18: 

If structure and pavement take over the 
world entirely, if green places and growing 
things have no guarded life, then man will 
go through the years deprived and lopsided. 
He will be poor, whatever the gadgetry of 
affluence around him. 


Mr. Heckscher is one who is well aware 
of, and alarmed by, the impact of an ex- 
ploding population on the quality of our 
environment—an impact most severely 
felt in our great urban centers, but in- 
creasingly important to all of us. 

Every day the American population 
grows by almost 6,000 persons. On No- 
vember 20, the U.S. Census Bureau recog- 
nized officially that ours is a nation of 
200 million people. While a phenomenal 
population rate does not pose quite the 
imminent threat to American food re- 
sources that it does in other nations, it 
does endanger seriously our human re- 
sources. What is involved here is not the 
survival of life, but the survival of human 
quality in life. 

The explosion of the American popu- 
lation, ironically, has joined forces with a 
rampantly developing technology and 
economic affluence to make life an in- 
creasingly harsh experience for in- 
dividuals. Thus, we have massive electri- 
cal power systems that bring light and 
energy to the many, but pollute the air 
to such an extent that individual health 
is endangered and human spirit is suffo- 
cated. We have fantastic airplanes that 
sweep thousands of people from great 
city to great city in a matter of minutes, 
only to be tied up in endless traffic jams 
within the city. And we have efficient 
computers to allow business and Gov- 
ernment to seek to satisfy the insatiable 
material needs of a burgeoning popula- 
tion, but in so doing reduce the individ- 
uals who are that population to a series of 
numbers on IBM cards, thus stripping the 
individual of his dignity as a man in 
control of himself and his environment. 

Mr. President, there is a clear, crucial 
need to examine from the perspective of 
human values and individual need the 
uncontrolled expansion of the American 
population. I have been pleased to join 
with my friend, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1676, his bill to coordinate 
and disseminate birth-control informa- 
tion upon request at home and overseas. 
Through public hearings on the bill, we 
are receiving vital testimony on the 
worldwide population crisis, and we are 
gaining some new insights into the rela- 
tionship of that crisis to human values. 
I commend Chairman GRUENING and 
the other members of the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Aid Expenditures for their ex- 
haustive review of the population crisis, 
and I assure them of my continuing in- 
terest in their important work. 

In the spring and summer issue of the 
Living Wilderness, two articles were pub- 
lished which discuss the influence of the 
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population buildup in America on the 
quality of our environment and, con- 
sequently, on the quality of our lives. In 
“Burdened Acres—The People Question,” 
author Monroe Bush expresses his belief 
that— 

The quality of individual human experi- 
ence is significantly—perhaps even defini- 
tively—determined by the degree of man’s 
contact with the environment of earth itself, 
by the depth of his relationship to the 
natural world. 


He argues that our recreational and 
wilderness lands are not infinite, and 
cannot support an infinitely expanding 
population. Not only must we preserve 
and create “islands of isolation and re- 
pose,” but we also must devise workable 
means of population control. 

In the second article, entitled “An Ecol- 
ogist’s View of the Population Problem,” 
Dr. David S. Lyon observes that America 
has established the finest system of na- 
tional and State parks, forests, and wil- 
derness in the world, “yet the huge in- 
crease in usage within the last decade 
has threatened to destroy some of those 
very values for which the areas were es- 
tablished—unexploited natural environ- 
ments, wilderness values, and the ex- 
periencing of solicitude in a natural set- 
ting.” In his conclusion, Dr. Lyon offers 
this rather poignant thought: 

It will indeed be a sad commentary on man 
as the most intelligent animal ever to have 
inhabited the earth if he is unable or un- 
willing to control his numbers at a level 
which would allow for maximum quality. 


I believe that these two thoughtful, 
articulate articles make a meaningful 
contribution to the public dialog on the 
population crisis. I urge Senators who 
are concerned with this matter of great- 
est public import to give these articles 
their close attention. I ask unanimous 
consent that both articles be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BURDENED ACRES—THE PEOPLE QUESTION 

(By Monroe Bush) 

Man is a consumer. It follows as the night 
the day that the more men the more the 
consumption of water or minerals, food or 
fiber—or of wilderness, for which there is no 
possible technological substitute. Under the 
impact of growing human consumption, wil- 
derness will decline in both total acreage 
and natural quality. This will continue un- 
til our human numbers stabilize. When that 
is to happen is a decision the American peo- 
ple have not yet made. 

America's population is growing by 1 per- 
son every 14.5 seconds—slightly under 6,000 
a day. Only 177 years ago the first United 
States Census counted 3.9 million heads; to- 
day the national figure teeters at the brink 
of 200 million. Projections are always un- 
certain, but a sophisticated guess is that the 
United States will approach 350 million by 
2000 A.D. 

Nothing illustrates the uncertainty of this 
numbers game better than a prediction of the 
United States Census in 1947—a bare 20 
years ago—that the United States would 
have a population of “145 million in 1950, of 
153 million in 1960 and possibly 163 million 
by 1990.” There were, in fact, about 180 mil- 
lion Americans by 1960, 25 million more than 
had been foreseen only thirteen years earlier. 
Obviously the American family did not feel 
bound by the projections of the Census 
Bureau. 
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The celebrated oceanographer, Roger Re- 
velle, who two years ago assumed direction 
of Harvard's Center for Population Studies, 
recently prognosticated that we could sup- 
port, within the next 50 years, a national 
population at any level that might be reached 
within that time. This is a confidence based 
on Revelle's strong, knowledgeable faith in 
America’s ingenuity and energy. He was ex- 
pressing the assurance of men who built 
from nature’s raw wealth the greatest pro- 
ductivity the world has ever seen. 

In terms of food, energy, and materials per 
capita, Revelle's confidence is hopefully jus- 
tified. The technological skills of the nation 
are by no means exhausted. Yet in terms of 
the quality of individual human life, we 
recognize that even today the regimented 
congestion of a New York City or a Los 
Angeles far exceeds any standard for a viable, 
civilized community. 

We know that life today for most people 
is crowded, hurried, and harassed. In 1965, 
as a case in point, 75 million private auto- 
mobiles drove 700 billion vehicle miles, in 
the course of which they killed 50,000 people 
and wrecked the nerves of a good many mil- 
lions. In the same period there were 121 
million visits to the National Parks—on 
which some experts place an efficient capacity 
of a mere 50 million annual visits. 

No wonder wise men tell us that our indi- 
viduality is in jeopardy. We ourselves know 
that our fulfillment as persons is increas- 
ingly more difficult under pressures of auto- 
mation and conformation, 

And despite a near-record low United 
States birth rate that has just ducked under 
19 live births per 1000 population, the pros- 
pect for an easing of the “people pressure” is 
uncertain. 

Robert C. Cook, of the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau, noting that this low figure is 
close to the rock-bottom mid-thirties, warned 
recently that “Though the 1933 and 1966 
birth rates are virtually identical, a more 
precise measure of fertility—the ‘fertility 
rate —reveals an important contrast between 
then and now. This rate measures the num- 
ber of live births per 1000 women between 
the ages of 15 and 44. Thirty-three years ago, 
the fertility rate stood at 76... . In 1957, 
at the height of the baby boom, the rate 
had increased by three-fifths to 123. By 1965 
it was down to 97.... 

“With birth rates equal, it may seem para- 
doxical that the fertility rate in 1966 is 
substantially higher than in 1933. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the population 
of women in the fertile ages has changed; 
there were relatively more women in the 15 
to 44 bracket in 1933 than there are today. 

. The proportion of women in the high 
fertility ages is now beginning a sharp in- 
crease. This is because the boom babies of 
the late 1940’s are moving now into the fertile 
age brackets. For the next 13 years, at least 
the proportion of women in the most fertile 
ages—20 to 29—will increase from about 14 
million in 1967 to 20 million in 1980. The 
number of women 15 to 44 will increase from 
40 milion to 52 million. 

“This rapidly increasing fertility potential 
could set off another baby boom 

If this prediction is true, the population 
of the United States may increase by 75 mil- 
lion in each of the first decades following the 
year 2000. 

Even were the population to stabilize early 
in the 21st century at a 400-million ceiling, 
the task ahead to make life truly “worth liv- 
ing” is immense. (This in a nation in which 
6 per cent of the world’s people consume 
one half of the world's non-renewable re- 
sources!) 

It is commonplace to view this problem 
in terms of metropolitan planning, energy 
distribution, transportation, and communi- 
cation. There is no dearth of information 
respecting economic development, mass edu- 
cation, or mass culture. Some of us, however, 
believe that the quality of individual human 
experience is significant—perhaps even de- 
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finitively—determined by the degree of a 
man’s contact with the environment of 
earth itself, by the depth of his relationship 
to the natural world. And when you speak of 
400 million people, this becomes a con- 
siderable challenge. 

The Department of the Interior reports 
that 90 per cent of the people “participate 
in some form of open-air sport,” whether 
backyard croquet or Quetico-Superior ca- 
noeing; whether sailing, skiing, or skin-div- 
ing—or so simple an experience as a Sunday 
walk on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 

In few instances, relatively speaking, does 
the “outdoorsman” establish a meaningful 
identification with the living natural world. 
For the natural world is best—perhaps only 
found in isolation and in raw openness. Bet- 
ter to have a petunia on the window-ledge 
than no touch of the earth at all; yet how 
much better it is to be able to walk alone far 
into the exciting silence of a natural com- 
munity where there is wilderness. 

For two billion years wilderness was man’s 
home. He roamed it in terrifying privacy. He 
knew himself there. In these circumstances 
he was his own person. 

Today the earth is crowded with more 
than 3.3 billion people. Taking a hard-nosed 
look at the future, Prof. John D. Durand of 
the University of Pennsylvania warned re- 
cently that “If the events of the next few 
decades bear out the assumptions of the 
United Nations projections ... the popu- 
lation in the year 2000 will be in the range of 
approximately 5,500 to 7,000 million and still 
increasing, according to the most conserva- 
tive assumptions (‘low’ variant), at an an- 
nual rate of 14% per cent. This would be ap- 
preciably less than the present growth 
Tate...” 

In casting about for an open wilderness, 
the Asian and the European today can find 
scarcely a nook to hide in, and the Ameri- 
can of the land of “great open spaces” has 
less each year. 

Do we miss our wilderness origins? How 
much wilderness must be preserved to pre- 
serve man himself? These are not easy ques- 
tions. First, we must define our term. Wilder- 
ness, like love, is a word of a thousand mean- 
ings. Neither legislation nor administration 
can conclusively define it. Officials draw in- 
clusive but not exclusive maps. We are deal- 
ing with a subjective thing. 

There is the wilderness of isolation, though 
a motor road may lie no more than a hundred 
feet beyond the trees. 

There is the wilderness of nature, which in 
fact is wildness, and we find it in a spring 
robin on the lawn or in an August thunder- 
head, or in the stillness of heavy snow. 

There is the heroic wilderness of primeval 
space in which earth rests vast and un- 
molested, a womb in which men find them- 
selves by the private process of finding their 
origins. 


There is another kind, which may be fixed 
by a boundary and administered as a reality. 
In The Quiet Crisis Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall quotes from John Muir’s re- 
fiection that in such wilderness “life seems 
neither long nor short, and we take no more 
heed to save time or make haste than do 
the trees and stars. This is true freedom, 
a good practical sort of immortality.” 

“Early in his mountain career,” Udall con- 
tinues, “Muir came to a conclusion that 
decisively affected his own future and to 
some degree the future of his country: 
wilderness freedom, like political freedom, 
was perenially in danger... . It was neces- 
sary, he became convinced, ently to 
preserve large tracts of choice lands in public 
ownership.” 

From the first assault upon the majestic 
white pine forests of New England to the 
continuing depredation of the West Coast 
redwoods, this has been no easy undertak- 


The initial effective effort to conserve 
came in the first fifteen years of this cen- 
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tury, under the leadership of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot, as the na- 
tional population was approaching 100 mil- 
lion, The second push to preserve the vitality 
of the earth, and a remnant of the earth’s 
creatures, began in the 1930's, prodded by the 
fire and genius of Hugh Bennett and Ira 
Gabrielson, when the population simmered 
at approximately 125 million. The next push 
began with the Secre of Stewart 
Udall, as our population edged beyond 180 
million. 

This is an oversimplification, of course. 
At every moment throughout these years 
there were dedicated government officials, 
and private citizens, who struggled to safe- 
guard what was left of natural America. 

It remained for Howard Zahniser, with 
neither votes in his pocket nor money in 
his purse, to spearhead the drive which 
culminated in the President’s signing of the 
Wilderness Act on September 3, 1964—by 
which late hour the population had exceeded 
190 million— in order to assure that an 
increasing population, accompanied by ex- 
panding settlement and growing mechaniza- 
tion, does not occupy and modify all areas 
within the United States and its possessions, 
leaving no lands designated for preservation 
and protection in their natural condi- 
tion . . .” (the language in the Wilderness 
Act itself). 

There must, of course, be balanced out- 
door recreational opportunities, on a scale 
reaching from the centers and perimeters of 
urban density to the islands of isolation and 
repose which are essential to the human 
spirit. The whole gamut of these opportuni- 
ties serves the need of man, but the experi- 
ence of “quality” is fundamental to his 
growth—an experience which wilderness is 
uniquely equipped to supply. 

It may be said that increase of “people 
pressure” on the national parks and on the 
national forests, as elsewhere, is due to the 
pursuit of curiosity and adventure by a newly 
affluent people, to new convenient mobility, 
and to advertising dexterity. But it seems 
inescapable that this increased pressure di- 
rectly reflects the population increase. 

Outdoor Recreation Trends, compiled in 
1967 by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
and based on a nationwide survey of summer- 
time activities, estimates that there will be 
“a fourfold increase in recreation participa- 
tion between 1960 and the year 2000.” Said 
Secretary Udall, “This surge to the outdoors 
is highly gratifying, but it creates multiple 
problems. We will need to combine new and 
novel methods with our traditional ap- 
proaches to supplying needed public and pri- 
vate recreation opportunities if we are to 
meet the demand.” 

As demand for recreational land goes up, 
so is there an escalation in recreation land 
acquisition costs—due in part to a rising 
trend in land values, but due also to com- 
petition and the law of supply and demand. 

As far as wilderness is concerned there is 
no more today than there was yesterday, but 
less. Yet there are more and more people 
who not only seek it but need it. 

Fairfield Osborn, in addressing the Eighth 
Wilderness Conference in San Francisco in 
1963, came right to the point. “It is now 
clear,” he said, “that an increasing popula- 
tion is detrimental to every aspect of human 
life including the values to be derived from 
wilderness, The population explosion—not 
only in our country but throughout the 
world—is the greatest social problem facing 
man today.” 

‘This is the point of our concern, 

AN Ecoxocisr’s VIEW OF THE POPULATION 

PROBLEM 
(By David L. Lyon) 

Population limitation is a universal phe- 
nomenon in all species of organisms. The ob- 
servation that populations do not continue 
to expand indefinitely is in itself adequate 
testimony of this principle. The exact 
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method by which each species accomplishes 
population regulation is unique to the indi- 
vidual species, but on the basis of the gen- 
eral mechanisms limiting numbers, species 
of animals may be loosely fitted into three 
categories: those limited by the food supply, 
species regulated by predation, parasitism 
and disease, and those which by some in- 
trinsic device are able to limit their numbers 
at a level which prevents exhaustion of the 
food resources. Nature regards none of these 
types as inherently superior to the others— 
the ultimate test is whether it permits sur- 
vival of the population. In the words of the 
late Paul Errington, “Nature’s way is any 
way that works.” 

Modern man clearly belongs to the first 
category. Since the advent of agriculture and 
the industrial revolution he has eradicated 
certain diseases and drastically reduced the 
effect of others, and although direct preda- 
tion may never have been a real concern for 
human populations man has nevertheless 
continually attempted, with considerable 
success, to wipe out the larger predators 
which threatened or were believed to 
threaten his domestic livestock. At the same 
time he has been highly successful in in- 
creasing both the quantity and dependabil- 
ity of his food supply. 

The time is approaching, however, when 
no further significant increase in food sup- 
plies can be anticipated, the miracle of mod- 
ern agriculture notwithstanding. Virgin 
areas capable of supporting highly intensive 
agriculture will be non-existent, and in- 
creases in production on those lands already 
in use will be only relatively modest. Species 
which live up to the level of their food re- 
source typically fluctuate drastically; ex- 
ploitation increases to the point where the 
food supply, unable to withstand the de- 
mands upon it, finally collapses, and with it 
the population, a type of population re- 
sponse clearly unacceptable where the indi- 
vidual and not the population is the primary 
consideration. 

The type of population regulation typical 
of the third category is for man also unac- 
ceptable. Populations of species in this cate- 
gory are commonly characterized by terri- 
toriality, a condition resulting in a system 
of “haves” and “have-nots” whereby the 
“haves” remain secure and well-situated, 
but the “have-nots” suffer heavy mortality, 
are prevented from breeding and reproducing, 
or at best live “substandardly” in relation 
to holders of territory. In man, although the 
existence of territoriality in individuals has 
yet to be demonstrated, wars between na- 
tions may represent a type of “social terri- 
torialism,” whereby each nation desires to 
protect its own “territory” and the resources 
within it while at the same time attempting 
to preempt the “territory” and resources of 
the other. 

Whatever the underyling complex and 
diverse individual and corporate rationales 
which precede and which may culminate in 
warfare, wars produce a type of species of self- 
limitation which most of mankind, we may 
assume, does not encourage or favor. If man 
is therefore not to suffer the consequences 
of existing continually near the limits of his 
food supply or engage in inhumane methods 
of self-limitation he must devise another ap- 
proach to population control, one which 
might be termed “enlightened self-limit- 
ing,” if any degree of numerical stability is 
to be achieved. 

There exist only two possibilities for limit- 
Ing and stabilizing world population: either 
the death rate must go up or the birth rate 
must go down. Since few would suggest the 
former as an acceptable solution it is evident 
that man is relegated to control of the birth 
rate as the only device permissible for con- 
sideration in “enlightened self-limitation.” 
It is clear that population growth must 
eventually cease as he continues to deplete 
resources and reduce the allotment of space 
per individual. In brief, something will do 
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the limiting; the less we are able or willing 
to limit our own numbers the more some 
other factor will do the limiting. 

Because of failure to stabilize numbers 
some countries have equaled or even ex- 
ceeded their local food supply so that mass 
famine within the next decade is inevitable 
unless food is supplied annually from exter- 
nal sources. India, of course, is the prime 
example, As United States ships bearing 
wheat unload their cargoes at various Indian 
ports, millions have anticipated the docking 
and have literally brought the countryside 
along, swelling the coast cities far beyond the 
original population. Each passing year brings 
more millions to welcome the boats, but each 
year finds the United States wheat surplus 
shrinking due to a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of its own, and the United States gov- 
ernment less eager to perpetuate the annual 
event. Crisis is near unless something can be 
done—but it is likely that not enough can 
be done. 

For countries such as India, the survival 
of individuals is the immediate preoccupa- 
tion, Questions concerning salvation of qual- 
ity within such cultures are completely ir- 
relevant. But in other areas of the world 
population growth has not yet pushed to the 
limit of the food supply. Overpopulation is 
therefore really two distinct yet nevertheless 
related problems, On one hand are nations 
such as India, Indonesia, and some Latin 
American countries where mass starvation 
threatens, and on the other the United 
States, Western Europe, Russia, Argentina, 
New Zealand, Australia, Canada, and others 
where existing quality of life is threatened. 

Most populations of animals exhibit typi- 
cal or approximate sigmoid curves during 
population growth and increase. In the lower 
part of the curve, the accelerating phase, 
conditions are optimal and population in- 
crease occurs at a continuously accelerating 
rate. Beyond the point of inflection, however, 
growth slows because factors increasing in 
intensity due to density itself (density-de- 
pendent) such as disease, competition and 
predation become more and more inhibitive, 
finally stabilizing the population at an 
asymptote. 

Man is the only species which by limiting 
his numbers can remain “underpopulated,” 
prematurely and voluntarily establishing the 
asymptotic level at any “artificial” lower 
level so that in effect he keeps himself in- 
definitely exposed to those optimal condi- 
tions usually associated only with the ac- 
celerating phase. In doing so he has within 
his power the ability to preserve “quality,” a 
concept fully developed only in the human 
species. 

Although “quality” is a difficult word to 
pin down, if we define it broadly as “degree 
of excellence” and view it in relation to our 
cultural values, there appears little doubt 
that rapid population growth has decreased, 
and will continue to decrease the experienc- 
ing of quality in many ways. 

To date, a number of claims have already 
been made that density per se is a factor in 
disrupting individual and social functioning. 
Increases in juvenile delinquency and mental 
illness have been attributed to the sheer 
overbearing force of high human density; but 
man is a very complex animal and, at best, 
evidence for such a view is highly tenuous. 
Although it is entirely possible that ex- 
tremely high density may someday be found 
to affect our well-being, it is not likely in a 
highly social animal such as man that a 
social radar highly sensitive and negatively 
reactive to density itself would be well- 
developed. 

The argument for stabilizing the United 
States population need not rest on such un- 
substantiated claims however. There exist 
numerous more concrete examples which 
indicate that the effects of population growth 
are at least partially responsible for an in- 
creasingly greater loss of quality in our cul- 
ture. Witness the rising cost of simply main- 
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taining standards which Americans have 
come to regard as minimal in such areas as 
water and air pollution, urban renewal, edu- 
cation, natural resources, conservation of 
wildlife, and preservation of parks and recre- 
ation areas. 

In attempting to maintain these standards 
we do so only at great cost in terms of our 
non-renewable and renewable resources. As 
population continues to rise the rate of re- 
source exploitation also increases—the more 
rapid the population increase and the more 
top-heavy the population becomes, the closer 
we approach depletion of our non-renewable 
resources and the more rapidly we exceed 
the maximum rate of “renewability” of re- 
newable resources. The consequences as we 
reach the limit of these resources are po- 
tentially tragic. A strong case could be pre- 
sented to demonstrate the loss of quality in 
any of the above categories, Let us concen- 
trate here on parks and recreation. 

Historically, Americans have had a strong 
interest and tradition in the appreciation of 
the natural environment. Early in our history 
and continuing up to the present we have 
established a system of national and state 
parks, forests and wilderness areas unequaled 
anywhere else in the world. And yet the 
huge increase in usage within the last decade 
has threatened to destroy some of those very 
values for which the areas were established— 
unexploited natural environments, wilder- 
ness values, and the experiencing of solitude 
in a natural setting. Each of these decreases 
in some proportion to increased use. It may 
even become difficult in the face of popula- 
tion growth to maintain the legal protec- 
tion these areas now enjoy. For example, 
should a significant mineral deposit or a 
superior stand of timber be discovered within 
a wilderness area or national park at a time 
when the United States population is 
400,000,000 the integrity of the area could 
be in extreme danger. Congress could open 
the area to exploitation based on the “na- 
tional interest.” 

True, the loss of quality within these cate- 
gories can not be attributed solely to popu- 
lation growth. Even if our population 
stabilized at its present level, natural re- 
sources would continue to decrease because 
of an expectation (or even insistence) by 
Americans that the per capita accumulation 
of material goods continue to increase in- 
definitely, and because of intensified com- 
petition for these resources as other indus- 
trialized and emerging underdeveloped na- 
tions, with enlarging populations of their 
own, demand a share. 

These factors, superimposed on population 
growth, make the lessening of quality in- 
evitable. In short, with rising population, an 
increasingly greater cost will be required even 
to maintain the status quo quality, to say 
nothing of improving quality. 

Perhaps the most significant change re- 
sulting from population growth is a reduc- 
tion in individual freedom. Freedom is an 
elusive concept meaning many things to 
many people; if we define it here as “liberty 
of choice without intervention of external 
restraint” it is not clear whether present-day 
Americans are less or more free than their 
forefathers, Growth in population by its very 
nature necessitates an increasing number of 
laws, regimentation, and a more elaborate 
social structuring demanding individual re- 
straint, for as population increases so does 
the complexity of life. To insure that society 
functions efficiently both in terms of ease of 
social relations and the use of scarce re- 
sources such as Clean air, unpolluted water, 
and space or “living room,” the need for 
greater external control of the individual in- 
creases. In the United States, however, this 
trend in loss of certain freedoms due to popu- 
lation growth has been counteracted by an 
equally significant gain in economic free- 
dom (the individual driving to Yosemite 
National Park may possess adequate cash to 
purchase the latest Detroit creation [eco- 
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nomic freedom], but once arriving is literally 
turned away because every parking space is 
occupied [loss of freedom through popula- 
tion increase]), and thus the balance of free- 
dom probably remains unchanged. But who 
would say that a loss of any freedom was un- 
important even though no net loss could be 
clearly demonstrated? Unfortunately, the 
freedoms which are lost through population 
growth are never “significant” ones, those 
for which wars are fought; they are instead 
those simple, everyday yet highly cherished 
freedoms which are so easily overlooked be- 
cause they possess little dramatic appeal or 
evoke no strong emotional response. 

As Americans continue to insist that they 
increase in number, reducing natural re- 
sources and raw materials, and economic 
growth necessarily slows, they may find their 
store of freedom increasingly depleted. Na- 
ture, however, is unimpressed by man-cen- 
tered platitudes relating to individual free- 
dom, but instead demands obedience to basic 
principles and laws which can be bent but 
not broken and which withdraw freedom in 
direct proportion to their abuse. 

If continuing population growth in the 
United States does indeed lead to an over- 
all loss of quality in life (and few seriously 
advocate that additional increase is desira- 
ble), then why as a nation do we continue 
it? There exist two possibilities: either we 
do not care or are simply unaware of the 
loss of quality attending continued popula- 
tion growth. Since Americans traditionally 
have had a stronge sense of the future and 
a deep concern for the welfare of their chil- 
dren and grandchilden, I simply cannot ac- 
cept the first interpretation. I must conclude 
therefore that Americans have not yet ac- 
cepted the responsibility for limiting their 
Own numbers because they are not fully 
aware of the consequences resulting from 
the absence of responsibility. As a result the 
magnitude of the problem of population in- 
crease has outstripped the realization of the 
repercussions following from inability to 
cope with the problem. Making awareness 
more difficult is the fact that the conse- 
quences of continued growth occur slowly 
and subtly by attrition so that each indi- 
vidual step in the loss of quality in itself 
is not sufficiently impressive, even though 
when viewed in retrospect the total forfeiture 
over a lifetime may be readily apparent. 

It may be possible in terms of material 
comforts to produce in the future what we 
desire by the achievement of atomic power 
on a large scale, thereby freeing us from de- 
pendency on decreasing supplies of fossil 
fuels. Fully within the realm of possibility 
and more desirable still would be the capture 
and use of a direct and virtually inexhausti- 
ble supply of solar energy. It may even be 
possible at some distant day to devise an 
artificial type of photosynthesis to produce 
much greater quantities of food than are now 
possible. We therefore might be able to physi- 
cally support and care for the additional 
millions of bodies which may be present in 
this country in the future—and yet, when 
it can be avoided why should we anticipate 
such a fate just because we may find it barely 
tolerable? The sacrifice in personal freedom 
and the cost of social reforms would be im- 
mense, 

The final answer rests not in increasing 
food and industrial production; by this ap- 
proach we merely treat symptoms and ignore 
the disease. The need is obviously for a re- 
duction and limitation of births. It will 
indeed be a sad commentary on man as the 
most intelligent animal ever to have in- 
habited the earth if he is unable or unwill- 
ing to control his numbers at a level which 
would allow for maximum quality. Implied 
in this is a strong sense of individual respon- 
sibility. The individual decision to reproduce 
must be tempered by a strong social con- 
science and consideration for the interests 
and future welfare of generations yet un- 
born. 

A fresh conception of man’s relation to na- 
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ture is needed before the problem can be 
attacked with any real hopes of solution. 
Concomitant with changes in attitude 
toward population regulation must go change 
in perception of and attitude toward the 
natural environment. Man must learn that 
like all other organisms he performs a role 
within nature rather than perceiving nature 
as a segment of man's world which can be 
ignored or embraced as whim dictates. This 
new attitude will at the very least change to 
significant degree his orientation to the most 
important questions of the time—man’s re- 
sponsibility to man, and man’s responsi- 
bility to his natural environment. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN BURMA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, last Thurs- 
day evening I heard Chet Huntley, in his 
Perspective feature on NBC radio, re- 
viewing recent developments in Burma. 
It was an excellent report which did, in 
fact, lend a good deal of perspective to 
the entire scope of Asian problems, for 
Mr. Huntley went back to the Chinese aid 
program to Burma, which was an- 
nounced with so much fanfare in 1961, 
and recounted its dismal failure from 
the Burmese point of view. Today, the 
Burmese get no aid from China. Only 
trouble comes from China. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Huntley's Perspective for 
Thursday, December 7, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Perspec- 
tive was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I reported here the other day on reports 
that American transport airplanes had re- 
cently flown to Rangoon, Burma with loads 
of weapons for use against subversive agents 
and guerrillas in the northern provinces of 
that country ... provinces adjoining Com- 
munist China. 

A confirmation of all this appears in the 
Nov. 18th issue of the Sunday Times of Lon- 
don by correspondent Peter Boog. The trou- 
ble Burma is having with the Chinese Reds 
is getting serious. 

More on this in a moment following this 

message, 
According to Times correspondent Boog, 5 
transport planes left Rangoon several weeks 
ago, carrying 500 Chinese technicians back 
to China. The vaunted Chinese program of 
aid to Burma had come to an end and the 
pretense was over. 

The Chinese aid program for Burma was 
announced in 1961 with tremendous fanfare. 
But for 3 long years, absolutely nothing hap- 
pened. Finally the Burmese inquired politely 
and the Chinese responded in a curious way. 
Instead of starting work on the promised tex- 
tile mill, the sugar mill, the plywood factory, 
and other projects, they started construction 
on two bridges: one to connect Burma and 
China and the other which would connect 
northern Burma with Thailand, Thailand got 
nervous about this and asked the Burmese 
why they were consenting to the construc- 
tion of an all-weather highway and new 
bridges to open the way for Chinese invasion 
of Thailand through Burma. 

Then came the next chapter. Peking de- 
manded that Burma accept 15 million dollars 
worth of Chinese products with the proceeds 
going to pay off loans, The goods arrived and 
the Burmese were shocked at the way they 
had been taken in. The shipment of automo- 
bile and truck tires, for example, were re- 
jects. All the goods were similar... fac- 
‘wry rejects or seconds. Burma complained 
so vehemently that the rest of the shipments 
were cancelled and the Burmese asked that 
Peking forget about the rest of the aid pro- 
gram. 


Then Chinese Communist Hving in Burma 
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began a tremendous program of sabotage and 
subversion. Trains were blown up and propa- 
ganda attacked the Burmese government of 
Gen. Ne Win. 

Ne Win responded by shutting down Chi- 
nese newspapers and rounding up 200 known 
Peking agents. 

Chinese students began rioting and the 
Burmese students responded by beating up 
Chinese and one Chinese teacher was killed. 
Peking began making ominous threats 
against Burma, Burmese officials in Peking 
were harassed and molested. 

Now the Burmese government has an- 
nounced that it is receiving aid from the 
United States, Japan, and the Soviet Union. 

But what is most worrisome is the fact the 
UN Scty, Gen. U Thant was recently telling 
us how no one has anything to fear from 
the Chinese Reds . . that they have treated 
Burma so nicely. 


ADDRESS BY CHAIRMAN OF NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROAD- 
CASTERS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday Mr. Grover C. Cobb, chairman 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, addressed the Federal Communi- 
cations Bar Association. I have just had 
the pleasure of reading the text of this 
address which I found to be refreshingly 
candid and carefully reasoned. On the 
one hand, Mr. Cobb skillfully reminded 
his audience that Congressmen and FCC 
Commissioners are not united in some 
devilish plan to antagonize the broad- 
casting industry and, on the other hand, 
appropriately argued that the broad- 
casters are not some narrow self-serving 
pressure group insensitive to the public 
interest. 

Mr. Cobb is particularly effective in 
pointing out that the quantity of broad- 
casting and freedom of choice is best 
achieved through a judicious blend of 
private enterprise and keen awareness of 
the public interest. If both Government 
officials and broadcasters take this en- 
lightened view, radio and TV service will 
continue to meet the needs of a free and 
independent people and, in his words: 

Tt is this felicitous combination of private 
and public interest which not only advances 
and expands the Individual but advances and 
expands the society as a whole. That we have 
achieved the highest standard of living in 
the world under this system is no accident. 
The harnessing of private and public in- 
terest pulling together, not in opposite di- 
rections, is perhaps our most underrated con- 
tribution to political theory. Except that ours 
is no theory. It works. 


Mr. President, because of the value of 
Mr. Cobb‘s remarks, I want to take this 
opportunity to call this address to the 
attention of the Senate and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY GROVER C. Cops, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, 
BEFORE THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS BAR 
ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 5, 1967 
I have been Chairman of the Board of the 

National Association of Broadcasters for only 

about five months, The job requires me to 

spend about 25% of my time in Washington. 

T am told that the minimum residence re- 

quirements for qualifying as an expert in 

Washington are one month, so I assume, that 

even though my service has been intermit- 
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tent, Ican now take my place among you with 
the confidence that my views will be treated 
with all the reverence that yours enjoy. 

Heretofore, I had tended to look at the 
Congress and the Federal Communications 
Commission as dangerous antagonists who 
must be fought at every turn because they 
were capable of doing us great harm—and 
seemed to be trying to do so all the time. 

My front line troops in Washington were 
my lawyers and the NAB. It was their job to 
protect our rights and save us from harm, 
The NAB was supposed to do on an industry 
basis what you of the legal fraternity did on 
an individual basis for a specific client—that 
is where you pleaded the case for one station, 
they pleaded the industry case; where you 
fought the battle for one station, they fought 
the industry battle; where you appealed the 
individual case, they participated in appeals 
which had industry wide ramifications. 

In the course of my five months here, how- 
ever, I have revised that view. I find that the 
relationship between the four parties inter- 
ested in broadcasting Congress, FCC, NAB 
and the Legal Fraternity—is more complex, 
less clearly black and white and much more 
closely interrelated than I concelved it-to be. 

Both Congress and the FCC, for example, 
have been sympathetic and responsive—not 
bristling and antagonistic—on several im- 
portant matters. To cite a few: the House 
Committee's action in rejecting Pay-TV, the 
rules imposed on CATV systems in the FCC’s 
Second Report and Order, the generally favor- 
able attitude in both the House and Senate 
toward our copyright case and, over a longer 
period of time, the FCC’s acceptance of tech- 
nical advances, such as the use of remotely 
controlled automatic transmitters. 

So, in many instances, these government 
bodies are not against us; they are helpful 
to us. Congressmen and Commissioners are 
not necessarily ogres; they are accessible and 
interested human beings. 

Not always, of course. 

Occasionally a Commissioner seems more 
interested in personal publicity than in fair 
factual analysis. Sometimes the Commission 
seems bureaucratically indifferent to the bur- 
den of paper work it imposes which, in the 
case of a small station, is nothing less than 
crushing. 

The point is that, on most issues, it is not 
one group imposing its views on the other, 
of one group licking the other. Rather the 
final result is achieved after contact and dis- 
cussion among all interested parties. 

Now some people regard this process as 
shady. They see corruption behind every ac- 
tion. They take a simplistic view of our ac- 
tions here in Washington, In their view the 
government, specifically the Congress and 
the FCC, are the guardians of public inter- 
est. Nobility of purpose and purity of motive 
are regarded as the sole preserve of these 
public bodies. In their view, we are a narrow 
but powerful pressure group, undeviatingly 
self-serving. We accomplish our ends by chi- 
canery. Pursuit of the dollar is the basis of 
all our actions. We are entirely oblivious of 
any public interest considerations. 

Well, in my five months here I have found 
that neither my own preconceived views of 
Washington nor the often-expressed views of 
these critics are accurate. Let me illustrate 
this by citing as examples some of the major 
and most far-reaching broadcasting issues 
we presently face in Washington. 

For example, NAB testified on the recently- 
passed Public Broadcasting bill. NAB sup- 
ported that bill but expressed great concern 
that government control would follow the 
money. Thus we suggested that the money 
be channeled to the educational stations 
themselves and that they, in turn, devote a 
portion of this money to the formation of a 
central organization which would be oper- 
ated under their joint control. 

Now, I submit that had we taken cynical 
point of view we would not have suggested 
that method. In my view, the closer the gov- 
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ernment control the more assurance that the 
system will be a eunuch, that it will be 
cowed and cowardly, that it will be less im- 
aginative and more wrought with political 
pushing and pulling, that it will offer the 
least competition to presently operating sta- 
tions, 

Actually, the freer that system is, the more 
competitive it is going to be. The freer it 18 
the tougher it is going to be for us. 

And yet we advocated the freest possible 
public broadcast system. Now why would we 
do that? Why would we seemingly act 
against our own narrow economic interests? 

Because, on a matter of such overriding 
importance as this, the public interest comes 
first. All of us in broadcasting know and re- 
spect the power of radio and television. We 
don’t want to see it become a tool of govern- 
ments which own and operate radio and tele- 
vision systems using them exclusively for 
their own purposes. It is obvious that in 
Russia, China, the Soviet satellite countries, 
there is no free people’s television or radio; 
but neither is there in India, in most of 
southeast Asia, in the Middle East, in the 
whole continent of Africa, in many parts of 
South and Central America. Even in the so- 
called advanced countries—there is none in 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, and most 
other European nations. 

That should never be allowed to happen 
here. No public broadcasting system should 
be set up in which there is even a possibility 
that it might eventually be converted into a 
government propaganda agency. That was 
the basis for NAB’s position—a public rather 
than a private consideration. 

Recently the House Commerce Committee 
rejected the concept of pay television. It is 
no secret that the NAB was active and vo- 
cally in support of that action. Certainly we 
will admit candidly that our own private, 
economic interests had a strong bearing on 
the position we took in that matter. (Let me 
point out here, parenthetically, that the eco- 
nomic effect of pay television on broadcasters 
is not necessarily negative. In fact, many 
broadcaster entities are in a particularly ad- 
vantageous position to profit from such a 
system.) 

But many believe that economic considera- 
tions were our sole motivation and our argu- 
ments against pay television merely a sophis- 
ticated cover. That is not true. That was 
never the sole motivation. We believe what 
we have publicly stated—that pay television 
would not provide anything new, that it 
would inevitably go after the mass audience 
and that people would end up paying for the 

same programs they now get without charge. 
manon we do not think that would be in 
the public interest. Further, we think the 
evidence supports us. The various pay tele- 
vision experiments have not done anything 
new, nor have they sought out the needs and 
desires of segments of the public whom they 
claimed were not now being adequately 
served by free television. Instead, they have 
ed movies, sports events and en- 
tertainment, going after the same mass audi- 
ences now served by free television. Thus, on 
this issue, broadcasters combine a private 
with a public concern, 

Let me now look at another matter which 
is of grave importance to you as lawyers and 
to all of us broadcasters—satellites, their op- 
eration and control. The subject has many 
ramifications. But there is one really central 
question here: “Will satellites eventually 
beam their signals into individual homes, 
thus largely obviating the need for and de- 
stroying the economic base of radio and tele- 
vision stations?” 

Now, do we have a private interest here? 
Obviously we do, because the disposition of 
this matter may well decide our very exist- 
ence, And yet there is a very definite public 
interest question here as well. Do we really 
want to destroy these thousands of private 
businesses with diversified ownership, re- 
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sponsive to local issues, serving local eco- 
nomic interests, in favor of some vast or- 
ganization which could ultimately dwarf 
AT&T? Is not national defense better served 
by a flexible network of arrangements be- 
tween thousands of radio and television sta- 
tions rather than by basing all communica- 
tions on a three-foot ball in the stratosphere? 

We think so. We think it would be in the 
public interest. 

Let us consider the Fairness Doctrine. Here, 
certainly, the FCC must be operating from 
the high moral ground. They are expressing 
the appealing and apparently unassailable 
idea that people should be fair. 

How could anyone take exception to that? 

Well, we do, and let me explain why. The 
principle is fine, the problem is that it doesn't 
work. 

The attempted enforcement of the Doc- 
trine involves the FCC in making subjective 
judgments about what is controversial and 
what is not, who and how many have the 
standing to reply, what is fair and what is 
not. It places the FCC in a position of being 
both the prosecuting attorney and jury. First 
the FCC must determine whether a partic- 
ular broadcast is of a controversial nature 
(mo easy task—they have determined, for 
example, that religion, which has caused 
wars to scourge entire continents, and for 
which millions have died, some burned at the 
stake—is not a controversial issue). Then the 
PCC must examine the substance of that 
broadcast, the program content, to deter- 
mine whether the correct degree of fairness 
was present. Finally, it informs the licensee 
whether he was right or whether he was 
wrong and if he made any errors these are 
entered on his record to be considered at 
renewal time. 

We believe this process is destructive to an 
atmosphere of free expression and a violation 
of the Constitutional provisions of free 
speech. When the penalty for being held 
unfair by a government body is the threat of 
loss of license, there is a very real power 
over freedom of speech. People, and broad- 
casters are people, are effectively intimidated 
from exercising that constitutionally guar- 
anteed right. The Fairness Doctrine becomes 
u lever exercised by the government to in- 
duce behavior the government has deter- 
mined fs acceptable. 

Our objection is not really based on eco- 
nomics; economically, this issue is insig- 
nificant. It is based on the public interest. 
We believe broadcasting should be allowed 
to be the virile and vigorous citizen it can 
be—not a hobbled creature caught up in 
the bureaucratic entanglements of something 
misaptly named the Fairness Doctrine. 

What about CATV? Are broadcasters foes 
of progress? Unimaginative, stolid battlers 
for the status quo? Roadblocks on the elee- 
tronic superhighway that leads to the future? 

I hope not. 

Broadcasters have a personal and private 
Interest in the preservation of the present 
system—and, again, we candidly admit it. 
However, we also feel that a substantial part 
of our ease overlaps the public interest. Let 
me try to set forth NAB'’s position on CATV 
because it has been much misunderstood. Our 
objective can be set forth in simple terms 
in one sentence: NAB seeks to integrate 
CATV into the broadcasting system so that 
it will be a legitimate part of it, and win 
not displace it or destroy it. 

NAB’s views om this subject have been 
publicly and repeatedly stated. NAB thinks 
that CATV systems should be subject to the 
copyright law as are all others who present 
a public performance of another’s work for 
profit. So does Judge Herlands, probably 
the most eminent legal authority on that 
— in the country. Further NAB be- 

Neves that, m picking up programs, CATV 
shoni ba 2 to sensible and practical 
rules. We think that the FCC's Second Re- 

t and Order which sets down rules on car- 


HH 
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riage, on duplication of programs, and on 
the importation of signals, is basically sound. 
(As you know, the Supreme Court will deter- 
mine whether the FCC has the requisite au- 
thority in this area.) NAB has also stated 
its view that CATV systems should not be 
permitted to originate programs or commer- 
elals. Basically, we feel that it is unfair 
competition for a CATV to take our programs 
to build up its audience and then turn 
around and compete with us in the market- 
place for programs and on the television set 
for an audience. That might be character- 
ized as our private and personal reason. But 
we also feel that origination by CATV would 
lead down the garden path to pay television 
which might be in the interest of the few 
who could pay but not in the interest of the 
many who could not. That is a question of 
the public interest. 

My argument, simply stated, is that broad- 
casters are also people. They are also citizens. 
As is the case with all human beings, con- 
cern for self is undeniably important. But, as 
is also the case with most human beings, 
there are other urgings, other aspirations. 

Every man who serves in public office com- 
bines his personal ambitions with his desire 
to serve the public interest. So do those in 
the academic world. So do doctors. Every 
lawyer is making a living; he ts also an officer 
of the court. 

Broadcasters are no different from any 
other men. 

And so, is it so unusual that a broad- 
caster’s life is also partly the pursuit of 
private gain and partly the satisfaction of 
the public interest. 

Broadcasters have made and are now 
making immense contributions to the public 
interest. These are, in our judgment, too 
often ignored or lightly dismissed by those 
who have preconceptions that broadcasters 
act only in their private interest. 

Let me cite one instance which perhaps will 
serve as an example of the many things that 
broadcasters do—nearly every day, certainly 
every week. Little things like this happen so 
often they are expected without question, 
accepted as a matter of course. 

Last Thursday, Washington had a heavy 
snowstorm. The subject in every Washington 
household that morning was the weather. 
Would the snow continue? Was public trans- 
portation functioning? Were roads passable? 
Would schools be open? The snow began in 
the early morning hours; newspapers, if they 
were delivered at all, were of no help on these 
questions. 

The answers were provided by a turn of the 
switch of the radio. It provided the latest 
information immediately to a couple of mil- 
lion concerned citizens. Did anybody really 
think about that service? Didn't they assume 
it—expect it to be there? 

From the broadcasters point of view, it 
was great. The larger his audience, the 
greater his, if you will pardon the expression, 
profit. But these things were also undeniably 
a great service in the public interest. The 
broadeaster gets some satisfaction from that 
as well. 

We, who believe in the free system, believe 
this is a felicitous combination which not 
only advancs and expands the individual but 
advances and expands the society as a whole. 
That we have achieved the highest standard 
of living in the world under this system is no 
accident. The harnessing of private and 
public interest pulling together, not in op- 
posite directions, is perhaps our most under- 
rated contribution to political theory. 

Except that ours is no theory. It works. 


RESOLUTION BY NATIONAL CUS- 
TOMS SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 
MAINE STATE BRANCH 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, for my- 
self and on behalf of my colleague from 
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Maine [Mr. Musxre], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a resolution adopted by the Maine State 
branch of the National Customs Service 
Association at its recent annual meeting. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas: the members of the Maine State 
Branch of the National Customs Service As- 
sociation are convinced: 

That the United States Customs Service is 
now understaffed, 

That the workload is constantly increas- 
ing, 

That necessary training has been discon- 
tinued and important services curtailed, and 

That it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to enforce Customs laws and regulations and 
to serve adequately the commercial import- 
ers and the travelling public with our lim- 
ited personnel and facilities, and 

Whereas: additional inspectors would 
mean additional revenue and more adequate 
law enforcement, while further economy 
would bring disaster; 

Now be it resolved that these convictions 
be made a matter of record and that each 
Senator and Congressman from the State of 
Maine be furnished with a copy of this Reso- 
lution, 


WHAT WE ARE LEARNING ABOUT 
MIGRANT FARMERS’ HEALTH 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last week the Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare held hearings 
on proposed legislation to extend the Mi- 
grant Health Act for 5 years. 

The migrant health program was en- 
acted into law in 1962 and by the end of 
the first year of operation we had 31 
projects serving migrants in 114 counties 
in 20 States. The program has been 
steadily expanded since then and we 
now have 115 projects serving migrant 
farmworkers in 300 counties in 36 States 
and Puerto Rico. 

Existing authority for the migrant 
health program expires June 30, 1968. 
The proposed legislation would author- 
ize $13 million for fiscal 1969; $15 million 
for fiscal 1970; $20 million for fiscal 1971 
and such amounts as may be necessary 
for fiscal 1972 and 1973. 

In the graphic testimony of the State 
health officials from the States of Geor- 
gia, Florida, Texas, California, and New 
Jersey it was unquestionably clear that 
the need for health service far outdis- 
tances the available services. 

We are operating this year with $7.2 
million. We could use almost double that 
amount of money simply to do a more 
effective job in the existing projects. In 
addition, we have many applications for 
new projects which the Public Health 
Service has been forced to turn down be- 
cause of lack of funds. 

The migrant health program provides 
the kind of health care which most fami- 
lies have long regarded as routine care. 
That is, pre- and post-natal care, ob- 
stetric service, immunizations, examina- 
tions, and treatment for ordinary 
ailments. 

But, it does this with a difference. The 
migrant health program, operating 
through the various State health depart- 
ments, goes out into the migrant labor 
camps and, indeed, into the field some- 
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times, to find its patients and bring the 
care to them. 

Before this program was launched, 
there simply was no medical care ayail- 
able for migrant farmworkers, except for 
grave emergencies and frequently not 
even then. 

We have made some progress since 
then. But we have a long way to go. It 
is still the exception, rather than the 
rule, for the migrant farmworker and 
his family to have available even the 
barest minimum of medical services. 

To illustrate: In 1964, the infant 
mortality rate among migrants was at 
the level of the country as a whole for 
1949. The maternal mortality rate in 
1964 was the same as the national level 
of a decade ago. 

Mortality from tuberculosis and other 
infectious diseases among migrants in 
1964 was two and a half times the na- 
tional rate, approximating the national 
rate of more than a decade ago. 

Just 2 months ago, in one of the 
wealthiest States in the Nation—a mi- 
grant with an emergency illness was re- 
jected by four hospitals because he could 
not assure payment of the bill. At the 
fifth hospital where he obtained atten- 
tion, doctors said the patient had only 
about 2 hours left to shop around for 
hospital treatment. 

Of the more than 1 million migrants, 
including workers and their dependents, 
750,000 still live and work outside 
the areas served by existing migrant 
health projects. 

This group includes by conservative 
estimates: 

Over 6,500 persons with diabetes who 
are without adequate medical care; 

Over 5,000 migrants with tuberculosis 
who are traveling and working with 
their disease undetected and untreated; 

Over 300 children under the age of 18 
who have suffered cardiac damage as a 
result of rheumatic fever. These children 
are unlikely to receive treatment for 
prevention of reinfection and further 
cardiac damage. Such treatment is ordi- 
narily readily available to most nonmi- 
grant children in their communities; 

Approximately 9,800 children who 
have undiagnosed and untreated iron 
deficiency anemia. This increases their 
suspectibility for childhood infection and 
interferes with their normal growth and 
development; 

Over 250 infants who will die in the 
first year of life as a result of congenital 
malformation or disease. Early, adequate 
medical care will not be available for 
these infants; i 

Over 16,000 expectant mothers who 
will find it difficult to obtain prenatal 
care. Infant and maternal mortality can 
be expected to be significantly higher 
under such conditions; and 

Between 20,000 to 30,000 individuals 
who have enteric parasitis infestations— 
resulting in most cases from poor sani- 
tation. Such a problem is almost non- 
existent in the general public. 

The illuminating testimony of Dr. John 
Radenbaugh, assistant professor of pedi- 
atrics and preventive medicine, Univer- 
sity of Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistry—also project director of mi- 
grant health programs, Monroe County, 
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N. X. - described the imperative which is 
ours—to extend the Migrant Health Act. 
I ask unanimous consent that his testi- 
mony be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


“The modern locus of poverty is even more 
the rural than the urban slum,” commented 
John Kenneth Galbraith in his book, The 
Affiuent Society. Many of those who make up 
these slums are the seasonal farm workers 
who travel North and South and ebb and 
flow with the crops. They are isolated in 
areas with few social services, few financial 
resources, and are away from the scrutiny 
of the public. These rural communities, in 
contrast to urban communities, have little 
flexibility in attempting to help the seasonal 
worker. For when a rural community is inun- 
dated by a transient population such as the 
migrant farmer, it cannot tax its already 
over-taxed resources to accommodate his 
needs. One of these needs is health care and 
one of those least able to provide this care is 
the general physician located in this rural 
area. Already overburdened with his own 
practice, he finds it almost impossible in 
many situations to offer care except in ex- 
treme emergency for the incoming seasonal 
farm worker. Let me give you some recent ex- 
amples of conditions which have been en- 
countered in New York State. 

Mr. Carter, a worker with B.E.A.M. (Basic 
Education for Adult Migrants), in Wayne 
County, was called one evening by Mr. Roy, 
a migrant who was quite concerned about a 
sick friend. Mr. Roy had tried unsuccessfully 
to seek medical attention for his friend and 
now turned to Mr. Carter for help. Mr. Car- 
ter found this man to be quite ill with a 
temperature of 103°. He helped him into the 
back seat of his car and headed toward the 
nearest hospital. There the migrant worker 
was denied medical care. Mr. Carter then 
went to another hospital. Medical care was 
not obtained there, and still another hospital 
would not see this man. A doctor on the 
street near the hospital was also too busy to 
examine the sick man and gave the excuse 
that he was hurrying for an appointment. 
Twelve miles later, the semi-conscious man 
was admitted to a Veterans’ Hospital in Syra- 
cuse, New York. The attending doctor told 
Mr. Carter that if two more hours had passed 
this man would have died. 

Mr. Post, director of Area I of BE. AM., 
noted that his area had more unsolved health 
problems than any other area in the central 
portion of the state of New York. He pointed 
out a lack of clinics, hospitals, and dental 
facilities throughout the area. There was a 
temporary clinic conducted by the State 
Health Department during the summer, but 
it closed down two months prior to the time 
that the seasonal farm workers left the area. 
The nearest location to most of these sea- 
sonal farm workers was Sodus, New York, 
with only two practicing physicians—both of 
whom required an appointment before seeing 
any patient. Mr. Post recounted the follow- 
ing incident: 

“A woman and a child fell from a truck 
one evening, and I couldn’t get a doctor. 
After traveling around and telephoning for 
help, I finally took the woman and child into 
Sodus. By this time, the child was uncon- 
scious. Someone is going to have to bring 
medical service into this area of Wayne 
County.” 

In Genesee county, Reverend James Proc- 
tor, a migrant minister, attempted to find 
emergency medical care for a mother, daugh- 
ter, and an adult woman at one of the sea- 
sonal camps. He took them into the local 
Health Department who referred them to 
the Emergency Ward of a nearby hospital. A 
physician in the Emergency Ward said that 
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these patients could qualify for 
and, thus, he would not treat them. The mi- 


them two days later. His comments: 
“If these people had tried to seek care on 
their own, they would have been unable to 


get an appointment.” 

“Three weeks ago, I had a similar situation 
develop,” Rev. Proctor recounted, of a per- 
son with a severe tooth infection. It took me 
5 days before I was able to get emergency care 
for this patient in a dentist’s office.” 

The difficulties of the seasonal worker are 
compounded occasionally by language bar- 
riers, by cultural barriers, and by lack of 
transportation, Another more vivid example 
was encountered in Monroe County when Mr. 
James Alford was found dead in the outhouse 
at the Perzik Camp on August 8, 1966. The 
report reads as follows: 

“This adult Negro male with no medical 
history was found expired this in 
the outdoor toilet about 6:30 a.m. by Willie 
Oliver, also a resident of the camp. Accord- 
ing to Mr. James Hill, camp boss, the de- 
ceased arrived in the Monroe County area 
from Gifford, Florida, on July 15, 1966, and 
has been working at the camp since this 
time. He is a big eater, smokes. about 5 packs 
of cigarettes per week, and does not drink. 
He has had no medical history or attendance 
but has complained of a constant cold since 
coming from Florida; and according to his 
room mates, the deceased coughed con- 
tinually all night long. Apparently, some 
time early this morning he got up to go to 
the bathroom. It is a walk of some 85 feet 
from the dormitory to the bathroom (actual- 
ly an outhouse). On following the path, 
spots of blood can be seen in the sand along 
the way as well as a fruit juice can filled 
with reddish-brown substance next to the 
deceased's bed. The deceased was found lying 
supine on the bathroom floor. There is blood 
on the toilet seat and on the floor of the 
toilet. A foamy, bright-red substance is 
emitting from the oral and nasal cavities. 
The body was removed by car 160 and lodged 
in the Monroe County Morgue at 10:35 a.m. 
State police request an autopsy be per- 
formed”. 

An autopsy was not performed, but the 
patient was signed out as having tuber- 
culosis. His death is an example of: 

1. The lack of medical care available even 
in a county with a migrant health program. 

2. the danger which a person with active 
tuberculosis presents to his fellow workers. 

Under existing health laws, he would not 
be allowed to work in a kitchen. Yet, why 
would he be allowed to work in the field 
handling the same food without adequate 
medical screening? 

In Steuben County, New York, Father 
Timothy Weider tells of Mrs. Robinson, a 
seasonal worker, who sought medical care for 
her sick baby im 1966. Without transporta- 
tion, she walked 10 miles in a fruitless at- 
tempt to find a physician. Her baby died in 
her arms. 

Another family was unable to return South 
in the winter of 1967 and lived in a corn crib 
in Steuben County. In the winter of 1967, 
unable to find transportation for medical 
care, the mother delivered a baby in this corn 
crib. The outside temperature was 15° below 
zero—yet the baby survived. 

Father Weider stated that medical or dental 
care was almost impossible to obtain in this 
county of about 1,900 seasonal workers. Most 
of the people could not afford medical or den- 
tal care nor knew how to apply for medical 
assistance. 

Dental problems are even more neglected 
than medical problems with the seasonal farm 
worker. For example, in 1966 im Monroe Coun- 
ty in an organized Dental Program, Dr. Louis 
Gangarosa and other dentists studied a series 
of migrant children and urban children. In 
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the migrant children, they only found 7 filled 
teeth in 68 children as compared to 173 filled 
teeth im the 97 urban children from a poverty 
area. In addition in the migrant children, 
they found only 7% of the children had filled 
or missing teeth compared to 57% of the 
urban children. This showed almost total lack 


had been exposed. 
dent in the adult population, many of whom 
have never seen a dentist except for an emer- 
gency dental extraction. 

Dr. Arthur Baker, deputy commissioner of 
health for the state of New York, has a deep 
interest in the medical problems of the sea- 
sonal worker in New York State. To quote: 

“There is a large reservoir of unmet medi- 


among 
state. These workers need programs close to 
where they live and work, and the kinds of 
health problems which they exhibit cannot 
be adequately covered economically under ex- 
isting social services.” 

The New York State Health Department 
with assistance from the Migrant Health Act 
sponsored several projects, one of which was 
a dental project in Wayne County. This 
Dental Clinic provided over 650 services to 
over 300 patients at a total cost of less than 
$10,000, including dental equipment and 
supplies. This was a small investment to 
cover unmet dental needs. 

However, society, in attempting to bargain 
itself out of responsibility for health services, 
often meurs a greater hidden debt, as shown 
by the following example. 

The Sanitary Code for the State of New 
York, Chapter I, Part 15.6 for farm labor 
camps states: 

“Where a stove or other source of heat is 
provided, it shall be installed in such a 
manner as to avoid both a fire hazard and a 
dangerous concentration of fumes or gas. 
Use of portable kerosene heaters shall not 
be permitted.” 

On October 20, 1967, Mrs. Caroline Cooks 
was looking over the shoulder of her husband 
who was filling their portable kerosene 
heater. They lived in a building with six 
rooms without central heating in Steuben 
County of New York State. The Cooks have 
4 children and needed heat especially for 
the smallest child. Mr. Cooks had requested 
heat from the owner of the camp in which 
he was living. The camp owner merely 
laughed and said, “You've got a wife haven't 
you; let her keep you warm.” 

Mr. Cooks was finally able to borrow a por- 
table kerosene heater, the type which is 
shown on this slide. The heater exploded, 
and Mr. Cooks received some flash burns of 
his face and one hand. 

His wife received severe burns of the body 
and face and was rushed to the hospital with 
65% 2nd and Srd-degree burns. She was 
placed on the danger Hst at the Strong 
Memortal Hospital and was treated in the 
Intensive Care Unit with 3 special nurses, 
Estimates were that she would be in the In- 
tensive Care Unit for 4 or 5 weeks and then 
in the hospital for another 6 months. The 
costs in the Intensive Care Unit were: $250.00 
per day or $7,500.00 for 4-weeks* period of 
time. The remainder of her hospital care 
would include daily physiotherapy programs, 
frequent skin grafting, and would cost at 
an average of: $75.00 per day for a 6-month 
period of time or $13,500.00 total cost. The 
total estimated cost: $21,000.00 for the 7- 
month period of time. 

The cost of this would be covered by the 
local community and the state, a cost which 
this rural poverty-stricken community could 
ill afford. Yet, with an adequate health pro- 
gram which included sanitary inspections, 
this accident could have been prevented. 
The Migrant Health Act provides for such 


ment thousands of dollars. 

Needless to say, the human suffering can- 
not be measured in terms of dollars and 
cents. An initial investment in some type 
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of a program im this county may have pre- 
vented this accident and may have prevented 
the vast sums of money needed to treat. some 
of these 

In closing, the Migrant Health Act was 
created to prevent such problems as this: 
LETTER TO FLORIDA STATE HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
ScHOOL OF MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY, 
Rochester, N.Y., September 14, 1965. 
Fron STATE HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
Migrant Health Division, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

GENTLEMEN: Kenneth Cain, whose parents 
are Mr. & Mrs. Willie Cain, Box 207, Hastings, 
Florida, was seen by me in the Brockport 
Day Care Center, Brockport, New York, on 
8/12/65. A diagnosis of a right indirect in- 
guinal hernia was made at that time and 
recommendations were started for referral to 
the Surgical Outpatient Department at 
Strong Memorial Hospital, since surgical cor- 
rection was recommended. The family moved, 
however, to Florida before this appointment 
could be kept and said that they would seek 
medical care upon their return, I am writing 
to you hoping that such ments can 
be made. We have been conducting a health 
program in this area and are interested in the 
follow-up care of patients seen here, I won- 
der whether a return note could be sent to 
Ei eras disposition of this particular 

ld. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. RADEBAVGH, M.D. 

The return note stated: 

“Sorry. At the present time, we have no re- 
ferral agencies that could help this family.” 

J. C. LORANZIA, M.D. 

St. Johns County Health Department, 49 
Orange Street, St. Augustine, Florida 32084. 

I am happy to say that this will not hap- 
pen again in this county, which is now able 
to provide services with assistance from the 
Migrant Health Act. 

Let Congress take positive action, for a 
group of citizens who need recognition and 
who may reply, as did this worker in a letter 
to one of our nurses in November of 1967: 

“I will never forget how good you were 
with us, cause this is our first time we been 
treated like humans.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the need to extend the Migrant 
Health Act is obvious; the urgency is un- 
questioned. On December 13, 1967, the 
subcommittee will be hearing further 
testimony from migrant health project 
directors and farmers from Florida, Tex- 
as, and California on the need to extend 
the existing facilities of the migrant 
farmworkers. I am sure that the testi- 
mony of Dr. William Stewart, the Sur- 
geon General, as well as the testimony 
from the other scheduled will 
further serve to point out the health gap 
of the migrant worker. 


NEW YORK TIMES SUGGESTS 
WAGE-PRICE HEARINGS TO STEM 
COST-PUSH INFLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning’s New York Times expresses 
constructive concern about the inflation- 
ary cost-push forces in the economy. 
The Times recognizes that voluntary 
‘“jawboning” from the White House un- 
der present circumstances will not keep 
wages in line with productivity increases 
and will fail to do much about stemming 
rising prices. 

On the other hand, the Times also 
perceives that rigid wage-price controls 
are “nobody's enthusiasm.” 

It suggests a middle ground; that is, 
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hearings on proposed increases that 
would force up prices in key industries, 
coupled with power to defer those in- 
creases for a period when no adequate 
justification of them is shown. 

Without endorsing this specific sug- 
gestion, I think this is a suggestion that 
deserves congressional and administra- 
tion attention. 

Unlike the proposed tax increase 
which would stem a nonexistent boom 
in demand, it would zero in on a very 
definitely inflationary element in the 
economy right now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES: WAGE-PRICE LEAPFROG 

Prices and wages are resuming the futile 
chase that undermined the buying power of 
the dollar after World War II. 

Inflationary increases in steel prices and 
auto wages are the latest indications that the 
chief immediate threat to domestic economic 
stability arises out of the pressure of strongly 
entrenched companies and unions for higher 
earnings. Virtually all the nation’s supply of 
copper, lead and other nonferrous metals has 
been cut off for five months by a strike in 
which the whole A.F.L—C.L.O. is pitting its 
economic strength against that of the giant 
metal producers. Next year will bring fresh 
tests in aerospace, aluminum, steel, railroads, 
longshore and other big industries. 

In this city the intimate link between the 
collective bargaining table and the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook is reflected in the im- 
pact of actual and prospective wage settle- 
ments on taxi and subway fares and milk 
prices. 

The taxi fleets are seeking city authoriza- 
tion for fare increases that would push up 
the price of a ride by one-third to three- 
quarters. Unionized drivers have a direct cash 
stake in the outcome since those in fleet jobs 
are paid a percentage of the meter and those 
driving their own cabs keep all they take in. 

Subway negotiations are moving toward 
the New Year's Day contract deadline, with 
the Transport Workers Union demanding 
more than a billion dollars in increased wages 
and benefits. Mayor Lindsay has made the 
usual pre-settlement pledge that the transit 
fare will not rise as a result of any wage 
pact, but few New Yorkers will bet a token 
on the prospect that this commitment can 
be fulfilled without sacrificing funds needed 
for schools, police or other services. 

Milk distributors in the metropolitan area 
warn that their prices will have to go up by 
2 to 5 cents a quart if they meet union de- 
mands in negotiations now under way. Any 
general increase will be subject to special 
scrutiny, however, in the light of District 
Attorney Hogan’s charges of a union-indus- 
try price-rigging conspiracy in milk. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank estimates that 
the national price level will show a 3 per cent 
increase for 1967, with more of the same” 
in store for 1968. President Johnson’s urgent 
appeals for restraint are obviously inadequate 
to check this upward trend. Too many indus- 
tries and too many unions have already 
broken the line to provide a realistic chance 
for voluntary enforcement of the productiv- 
ity guideposts that once represented the 
country’s best defense against cost-push in- 
flation. The White House itself is still giving 
contradictory signals, as evidenced by its lack 
of zeal for cutting the fat out of govern- 
mental spending. 

The Administration’s proposed tax sur- 
charge is not geared to meet the problem. The 
possibility is that in the absence of restraints 
it would spur the wage-price spiral, not ar- 
rest it; and tighter credit is certainly not 
the answer in a period when unemployment 
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is rising and much industrial capacity re- 
mains unused. 

The President has given the most oblique 
of hints that mandatory wage and price con- 
trols may become the alternative if his plea 
for self-restraint proves ineffective. Price 
controls are nobody’s enthusiasm, not even 
that of the potential price controllers. Nev- 
ertheless, the shape of current inflation indi- 
cates that some middle ground between 
voluntarism and compulsion must be sought 
to avoid the deadening effect of higher taxes 
and higher interest rates. 

A mild version of possible control might 
consist of no more than a mechanism for 
public hearings on the reasons for proposed 
increases that would force up prices in key 
industries, coupled with power to defer for a 
period those increases for which inadequate 
justification was shown. Britain’s experience 
with its incomes policy indicates that such a 
policy provides only limited protection, but it 
would purchase time for a consideration of 
stand-by controls on an industry-by-indus- 
try basis. The need—and it can be met—is 
for a formula that will promote stability 
without stifling freedom. 


TEACHING THE LAW AMONG THE 
POOR 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a book- 
let which explains their legal rights to 
impoverished children was recently pre- 
pared by Dr. Catherine Nutterville, a 
VISTA volunteer, in cooperation with the 
local neighborhood legal services. 

As Dr. Nutterville explains: 

Too often young people think of lawyers 


as either putting you in jail or getting you 
out. 


Her booklet, based on ideas used at 
Nichols Elementary School last spring, 
goes into such matters as consumer 
credit for purchase of appliances, rights 
of tenants, rat control—problems that 
have a reality to a slum child that “My 
Summer Vacation” could never equal. 

An article entitled Learning the Law,” 
describing the booklet and the program 
it supplements, was published in the 
October 1967, issue of the Journal of the 
American Judicature Society. I com- 
mend this article to Senators and wish to 
mention Dr. Nutterville’s credentials. 

This estimable woman joined VISTA 
in 1965, after more than half a century 
of teaching in Montana, beginning with 
horseback rides to a rural schoolhouse at 
Fort Maginnis. She came here for a year. 
She took the job simply because “it was 
impossible to do otherwise.” Helping the 
less fortunate was family doctrine, 
learned during the depression years in 
Butte, to Catherine Nutterville. She has 
stayed on the job. She is truly one of 
Montana’s and the District of Columbia’s 
great ladies. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEARNING THE LAW 

Dr. Catherine Nutterville, a 79-year-old 
VISTA (Volunteer in Service to America) 
who has spent her life in teaching and in 
clinical psychology, has prepared a 49-page 
booklet titled, “How to Make Rights and 
Responsibilities Meaningful to the Under- 
privileged.” 

The book, which was prepared in coopera- 
tion with the Neighborhood Legal Services 
(NLS), a branch of the United 
Organization in Washington, D.C., contains 
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programs which will teach slum children 
their legal—and human—rights. 

The ideas in the booklet were used in a 
program for students in the sixth grade at 
Nichols Elementary School last spring. The 
experiment was so successful that it has been 
expanded to include six additional schools in 
the District. “It is the first effort I am aware 
of in which lawyers and teachers work to- 
gether,” Dr. Nutterville said. 

Julian Dugas, Director of NLS, said, “The 
pilot school is in a neighborhood with a high 
incidence of poverty. We thought it would 
be the hardest possible place to try the pro- 
gram. And if it could work in this area, it 
could work any place. We rapidly found out 
that people anywhere love their children 
and want to be involved in any project that 
enhances their education—and their dig- 
nity.” 

The vehicle chosen by Dr. Nutterville for 
the pilot program was an essay contest. But 
it was the subject of the essay that made it 
pertinent: “How to Buy a TV Set.” 

“The purchase of TVs and appliances was 
causing us a lot of trouble . . . credit buying,” 
said Dugas. “The kids themselves got so dog- 
goned interested that they went into stores— 
reputable ones—and told the merchans what 
they were doing and the merchants got inter- 
ested and helped the kids.” 

In addition to learning about the rights of 
consumers and earning the respect of the 
merchants they visited, the children were 
also fulfilling another aim in Dr. Nutterville’s 
program: “Children from the age of 12 to 15 
are still closely identified with the home and 
also have an influence in the home. As they 
learned about their rights, they could take 
the knowledge home to their parents as they 
would carry home the measles.” 

Other subjects suggested by Dr, Nutter- 
ville include the rights of tenants and rat 
control—problems that have a reality to a 
slum child that “My Summer Vacation” could 
never equal. 

As the children gathered material for their 
essays, they broadened their knowledge. “In 
cases where legal issues are involved,” said 
Dugas, “we would have lawyers visit the 
classroom . . and also have the children visit 
the lawyers in their offices.” 

Both Dr. Nutterville and Dugas hope that 
this exposure will make the children aware 
that lawyers can be a source of advice. Too 
often young people think of lawyers as either 
putting you in jail or getting you out,” said 
Dr. Nutterville. 

The initial implementation of the program 
depended on the cooperation of the District 
school system. Dugas explained how they had 
obtained it. 

“We approached the deputy superintendent 
of elementary schools and explained the idea. 
She put us in touch with the woman who 
handles the curriculum, who decided to try 
It. Dr. Nutterville was fortunate in that the 
teacher in the pilot class understood exactly 
what we were trying to accomplish.” 

Another person who understood Dr. Nutter- 
ville’s aims was Alberta R. Beverly, principal 
of the Nichols Elementary School. There was 
no difficulty getting the program into the 
school. I was in favor of it,” she said. “The 
children enjoyed it and I think they learned 
quite a bit. It’s very refreshing to have some- 
one from the outside like Dr. Nutterville 
bring her wealth of experience to such a 
program.” 

Although, as outlined in her handbook, Dr. 
Nutterville sees the program ideally as a 
merger between education and law, she men- 
tions that similar programs could also be 
developed by churches, clubs and neighbor- 
hood centers. 

She suggests a variety of methods in which 
children can be made aware of their rights: 
socio-drama in which students act out the 
do’s and don’ts of a situation; the drawing of 
cartoons to illustrate a pertinent theme. But 
the prime factor in each of her suggested 
methods is competition. 
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Although she specifies that such contests 
begin and end within the classroom and are 
not a “device to find a Grand Champion in 
any area,” she feels that the dramatic in- 
centive of knowing that some members of 
this group will be “winners” in the contest, 
and that all participation will be recognized, 
should make the effort both stimulating and 
effective.” 

That the competition is not cutthroat was 
borne out by the pilot program. Each child 
received an engraved certificate, an “award” 
for submitting an essay. Certificates for a 
first, second and third place and an honorable 
mention were so marked. 

Last June Dugas attended the award cere- 
mony for participants in the pilot program. 
“On graduation day the program paid for 
itself,” he said. “You’ve never seen a more 
motivated group than the kids who were the 
recipients of this award.” 


HOOSIER CHRISTMAS TREES AT 
THE ROTUNDA AND THE ELLIPSE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, tomor- 
row at 12 noon there will take place in 
the Rotunda of the Old Senate Office 
Building the presentation of the annual 
Christmas tree, around which musical 
groups will sing and which will be the 
center of the pre-Christmas noon pro- 
grams to mark the Christmas season. 

This beautiful 15-foot red pine comes 
from Pike County, Ind., near my boy- 
hood home. Fifty-three similar match- 
ing trees, representing the States and 
possessions, are to be found at the El- 
lipse, where they now line the Pathway 
to Peace at the 1967 White House Christ- 
mas Pageant. Not only were these trees 
cut in Pike County, but on a recent trip 
I participated in the cutting ceremony 
and subsequently in their presentation 
for the peace pageant. 

These trees have been made available 
for the third successive year under a 
program sponsored by the American 
Mining Congress. They were grown on 
reclaimed land restored for usefulness 
following strip mining operations con- 
ducted by the Ayrshire Collieries Corp., 
of Indianapolis. The fact that the beau- 
tiful trees come from such a source is a 
demonstration of the fact that respon- 
sible coal operators are able to, and do, 
successfully restore strip mine lands to 
useful, productive purposes. I commend 
Ayrshire Collieries and the American 
Mining Congress for their continuing ef- 
forts at responsible conservation, and I 
am grateful to them for the trees they 
have presented to the Nation. 


SOUTH DAKOTANS RECEIVE DE- 
PARTMENT OF INTERIOR DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE AWARDS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, South 
Dakota is known as the Proud State. 

South Dakotans are proud today be- 
cause two of the Distinguished Service 
Awards made this afternoon by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior were made 
to two of her citizens, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior for Water and 
Power Development, Kenneth Holum, 
and the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Water and Power Development, Robert 
W. Nelson. 

I am especially pleased with the 
awards, for both of the recipients are 
longtime associates of mine. Ken Holum, 
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who farmed at Groton, S. Dak., and 
served as the executive officer of the 
South Dakota Association of Coopera- 
tives before his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary, has had a lifelong interest in 
public affairs, as has the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary, Bob Nelson. Bob was my 
administrative assistant during my serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives in 
the late fifties, and an outstanding one. 

It is a great pleasure to extend to them 
my personal congratulations on recog- 
nition that I know is well deserved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art Udall’s citations of these two great 
South Dakotans be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citations 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


CITATION FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE, KEN- 
NETH HOLUM, IN RECOGNITION OF OUTSTAND- 
ING SERVICE AS ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR FOR WATER AND POWER DEVELOP- 
MENT 


For nearly seven years, Mr. Holum has 
served the Department of the Interlor and 
the United States of America with distinc- 
tion. He has provided imaginative and cou- 
rageous leadership in the formation and 
execution of new policy concepts and goals 
in the water and power field. Previous to 
this appointment, he had earned national 
recognition as a conservationist for his work 
on behalf of comprehensive river basin and 
water resource development programs. His 
skill, perceptiveness and genuine interest 
in resource management have enabled him 
to supervise activities of water and power 
bureaus in a most exemplary manner. Under 
his direction, a vigorous power marketing 
program has been carried out. The first all 
preference customer-federal system power 
pool was established. He has been instrumen- 
tal in guiding and encouraging power bu- 
reaus to take significant leadership roles in 
developing extra-high-voltage transmission 
technology and other similar power concept 
advancements of vast potential benefit to all 
Americans. His keen knowledge of water re- 
source development policies and diligent work 
contributed immeasurably to the authoriza- 
tion of thirty-two Reclamation projects since 
January 1961. Because of his effectiveness 
and outstanding conservation record, Mr. 
Holum has been given numerous complex 
assignments, one of the most important of 
which is Chairman of the Federal Interde- 
partmental Task Force on the Potomac. His 
profound interest and concern in the con- 
servation ideal is equalled by his considera- 
tion for the people with whom he works and 
deals. It is with genuine pride that I bestow 
on Mr. Holum the Department’s highest 
honor, the Distinguished Service Award. 

STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


CITATION FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE, ROBERT 
W. NELSON, IN RECOGNITION OF SUPERIOR 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
For almost seven years, Mr. Nelson has 

served with outstanding competence in the 

office of the Department's Assistant Secretary 
for Water and Power Development; the past 
four years and nine months as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary. During the entire period, he 
has been the ranking assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary, a position requiring special 
qualities of leadership; day-by-day knowl- 
edge of departmental policy, in the formu- 
lation of which he often is influentially in- 
volved; exceptional judgment; and a broad 
knowledge of the entire field of water and 
power development. He has fulfilled these 
needs in admirable fashion. He has con- 
tributed significantly to the Department's 
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liaison and information effort with members 
of the Congress and their staffs as well as 
with the staffs of Congressional committees, 
other Government agencies, and the public. 
In recognition of his dedication to duty and 
the outstanding service he has rendered the 
Department, it gives me great pleasure to 
grant Mr. Nelson the highest honor of the 
Department of the Interior, its Distinguished 
Service Award. 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


LEONARD REISMAN 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, New York and the Nation 
have suffered a grievous loss with the 
passing of Leonard Reisman. As coun- 
selor, prosecutor, and police adminis- 
trator, he dedicated his too-brief career 
to the proposition that the criminal jus- 
tice system must become more humane 
if it is too contribute to the growth of a 
more humane society. Deeply committed 
to the goals of both security and justice 
for all our citizens, he never succumbed 
to the discouragement that tempts some 
to conclude that they must sacrifice one 
to the other. 

His years of experience in the courts, 
in the police department, and among the 
people of New York taught him that 
crime is a complex phenomenon, that 
understanding is as necessary as force. 
He brought to the presidency of the 
John Jay College an appreciation of the 
true dimensions of our crime problem 
which informed his efforts to create a 
police force with an equally large view 
of the problem. 

It is no criticism of the police to say 
that we have all fallen short of this 
standard. Now we cannot learn from 
him any longer. But we must learn from 
his example, He leaves us the bright 
light of that example, to show the way 
along the arduous and demanding path 
that we must travel. 


PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 904, Senate Resolution 155. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A 
resolution (S. Res. 155) to express the 
sense of the Senate concerning a means 
toward achieving a stable and durable 
peace in the Middle East. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, Senate 
Resolution 155 has been reported favor- 
ably and unanimously by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. I believe that 
the effort to obtain a durable peace in the 
Middle East can be substantially im- 
proved and moved forward simply by the 
expression of interest by this body in 
finding a new, viable, and different meth- 
od of attacking the basic problems of this 
strife-torn area. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in full at this point, 
including the names of the cosponsors. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
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tion with the names of cosponsors, was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 155 

Mr. BAKER (for himself, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Boccs, 
Mr. Brooke, Mr. Brno of West Virginia, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. Case, Mr. CLARK, Mr. COOPER, 
Mr. Corron, Mr. Curtis, Mr. DRESEN, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Dominick, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. FAN- 
NIN, Mr. Fone, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
Houirncs, Mr. HrusKa, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
JacKSON, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. Jordan of Idaho, Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY of 
New York, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. McGee, Mr. Mo- 
INTYRE, Mr. MILLER, Mr. MORTON, Mr. MUR- 
PHY, Mr. Musxie, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. PERCY, 
Mr. Prouty, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr. Scorr, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. SPONG, Mr. THUR- 
mMonp, Mr. Tower, and Mr. Typrnes) submit- 
ted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the prompt design, construction, 
and operation of nuclear desalting plants 
will provide large quantities of fresh water 
to both Arab and Israeli territories and, 
thereby, will result in— 

(1) new jobs for the many refugees; 

(2) an enormous increase in the agricul- 
tural productivity of existing wastelands; 

(3) a broad base for cooperation between 
the Israeli and Arab Governments; and 

(4) a further demonstration of the United 
States efforts to find peaceful solutions to 
areas of conflict; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President is requested 
to pursue these objectives, as reflecting the 
sense of the Senate, within and outside the 
United Nations and with all nations similar- 
ly minded, as being in the highest national 
interest of the United States. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the com- 
munications stalemate exacerbated by 
the crisis earlier this year in the Middle 
East continues. The Arabs will not talk 
to the Israelis, and the Israelis will not 
talk to the Arabs. Other governments 
have tried without apparent success to 
bring the warring parties together. In- 
ternational organizations have met with 
a similar and notable lack of success in 
their efforts at bridging the gap. 

There is a growing amount of pessi- 
mism about solving the complex and 
seemingly intractable problems in that 
strife-torn area of the world. 

But there is also a growing feeling that 
the times are ripe for new approaches 
and new ideas in our efforts to begin to 
resolve the conflict. 

Something other than traditional po- 
litical solutions, perhaps technology, may 
be needed as a first step toward creating 
a lasting peace in the Middle East. 

The concept of MEND—Middle East 
nuclear desalting—embodied in Senate 
Resolution 155 which has been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, could be such a first 
step. 

MEND envisions the construction of 
three giant nuclear-powered water de- 
salting plants in the Middle East. The 
concept proposes to use nuclear energy 
to make peace instead of war, to unleash 
man’s mightiest energies to create rather 
than to destroy. 

Science has developed technology of 
nuclear power and water desalinization 
to the point where it could be useful as 
a new tool for social and political prog- 
ress in the Middle East. 
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It would be tragic for our Nation to 
overlook this opportunity to use this new 
technology as a first step toward resolv- 
ing the present political stalemate. 

The prospect of making water avail- 
able to both Arabs and Israelis in such 
quantities that they can begin to culti- 
vate the fields that now lie fallow and 
produce ample food for themselves is an 
exciting concept. 

And it is not an idle dream. It is now 
entirely within our grasp. 

Equally exciting is the prospect that 
through such regional economic coop- 
eration in the Middle East, we may 
hasten the day when regional political 
cooperation is not an idle dream. 

The establishment of an international 
corporation such as MEND, which has 
as its very core the objective of solving 
the root problems of the Middle East, 
will provide a forum at which both sides 
may reach a common understanding for 
their own national interests, unencum- 
bered by previous biases and influences. 
I do believe that the very international 
nature of this corporation can and should 
be used as a vehicle to accomplish what 
narrower national interests today pre- 
vent. 

Creation of such a entity would pro- 
vide a non-national third party with 
which both the Arabs and Israelis could 
talk. 

MEND envisions the construction of 
a 6,600 megawatt thermal desalting re- 
actor which would produce 450 million 
gallons of fresh water per day. Two other 
plants, one of equal size to the first, and 
one slightly smaller, would also be con- 
structed. 

Each plant would produce a quantity 
of fresh water greater than the combined 
flow of the major tributaries of the Jor- 
dan River. This water would be used for 
irrigating fields and turning the desert 
into productive land for farming. 

It would also provide, virtually as a 
byproduct, tremendous quantities of elec- 
trical energy which would be an incen- 
tive for industrial development of the 
region. 

MEND would from its inception pro- 
vide a source of employment for the 
thousands of unskilled refugees whose 
inability to find work exacerbates the 
tensions of the Middle East. 

Water, work, and food are inextri- 
cably interwoven with the problem of 
creating a climate of peace in the strife- 
torn Middle East. 

These are among the basic underly- 
ing causes of dissension and until these 
needs are sufficiently satisfied, they will 
continue to be key points of friction. 

Water is the basic and unreplaceable 
need. I am fully convinced—and I sub- 
mit that the testimony offered at the 
hearings conducted on October 19 and 
20 by the Foreign Relations Committee 
supports this conclusion—that the satis- 
faction of these needs by the construc- 
tion of such nuclear desalting plants is 
within our present technology and ca- 
pability 


I also am convinced that a practical 
method of financing the project exists. 
It has been suggested that the MEND 
corporation be formed along the lines of 
COMSAT. Part of the original capitali- 
zation would be provided by the US. 
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Government. The remainder of the cap- 
italization would come from other gov- 
ernments and private capital. We have 
full reason to believe that the interna- 
tional financial community will en- 
thusiastically support such a financial 
arrangement for the project and will 
therefore provide an important source of 
capital for it on a risk basis. 

This approach offers some enticing ad- 
vantages from the financial point of view. 
However, the principal advantage, the 
one which makes this venture attractive, 
is that the MEND corporation would 
have no national identity; it would be 
international in scope and identity. 

As the report by the Foreign Relations 
Committee states, the purpose of Senate 
Resolution 155 is to urge the President 
to consider taking appropriate steps to 
promote the design and construction in 
the Middle East of nuclear desalting 
plants for the benefit of both the Arab 
Governments and Israel. It is our hope 
that Senate endorsement of the resolu- 
tion will stimulate consideration of the 
ways and means of furthering the cause 
of peace in the Middle East through re- 
gional economic cooperation. It is my be- 
lief that the use of our advanced tech- 
nology as a tool of diplomacy in this 
difficult situation would encourage cau- 
tious optimism about the resolution of 
the continuing political stalemate. 

The import of Senate action approving 
this resolution is that the times are ripe 
for new ideas, for new approaches in try- 
ing to resolve the political problems of 
the Middle East. And our action could be 
taken to mean that, at least in the Middle 
East and at this time, there is a growing 
awareness that there may not always im- 
mediately be an immediate political solu- 
tion for every political problem. Perhaps 
something else should be tried first. 

It is equally important to recognize 
what this effort in the Senate is not. It 
is not, as the report makes clear in the 
committee comments, recommendation 
or support for any particular approach 
in the implementation of the resolution 
or a commitment to contribute financing 
to the program. Thus, approval of the 
resolution should not, for example, be 
construed as any designation on matters 
such as where the plants might be 
located or what the financing arrange- 
5 kor the MEND corporation might 

It is important also to recognize tbat 
the MEND proposal far surpasses any 
partisan consideration. There are 53 
sponsors of this resolution in the Senate, 
from both sides of the aisle and including 
both the majority and the minority lead- 
ers. The administration has expressed a 
sympathetic concern for and genuine in- 
terest in this proposal from its initiation, 
as Secretary Udall’s testimony at the 
hearings demonstrates. 

For my part, in espousing this idea, it 
is not my intention to try to preempt in 
any way executive responsibility nor is it 
my intention to try to involve myself in 
the negotiation of our foreign policy, For 
these reasons, I have chosen to try to 

crystalize broad support for MEND by 
introducing a sense of the Senate resolu- 
tion which would merely commend the 
concept and its bold and exciting pos- 
sibilities to the administration. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I do 
not want this resolution to be agreed to 
without paying high tribute to the able 
junior Senator from Tennessee. I have 
been working for a long time in this 
field. 

The Senator from Tennessee has been 
a very fine worker and a very fine leader. 
He has done an excellent job. Agreement 
to this measure will hold out an excel- 
lent promise for future peace. 

I pay great tribute to the Senator from 
Tennessee and to Senators on the other 
side of the aisle. 

I recognize what the Senator from 
Tennessee has done and I commend him 
on his accomplishment. I am glad that 
he appreciates the problem now. I hope 
that he continues to appreciate it for all 
the time that the Senate is in session. I 
thank the Senator very much. We all 
appreciate the fine work he has done. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New Mexico from the 
depths of my heart. I recognize his early 
pioneering and effective efforts made in 
this very important field of desaliniza- 
tion, especially the early and effective 
application of nuclear technology to this 
most vital of areas—the production of 
fresh water in this country and in other 
parts of the world. 

I hope and feel that the efforts of the 
Senator from New Mexico, together with 
the expression of support on the part of 
the Senate in this way and the promise 
of cooperation on a multilateral basis 
with all of the countries of the Middle 
East, may serve as a symbol which, by 
itself, may encourage a dialog and a 
prospect for the finding of a durable and 
permanent solution to the warring con- 
flicts of this much-tortured area. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late my distinguished colleague upon the 
initiative he has taken in this field. 

I had intended to speak at some length 
on this subject. I think it certainly de- 
serves careful consideration. But I do 
not have my notes with me and I am 
unprepared to discuss either this par- 
ticular proposal or its relationship to the 
Middle East at this late hour. Therefore, 
I will content myself with saying that it 
has a worthy purpose. I think it is very 
meritorious and, if put into execution 
with the cooperation of the peoples and 
the nations of the Middle East, it might 
accomplish what the political and 
religious and tribal leaders there have 
been unable to accomplish. 

I must utter this one thought, that by 
agreeing to the pending resolution, the 
Foreign Relations Committee, as stated 
in its report, is not seeking to specify a 
particular form of financing, or a parti- 
cular measure which may be developed 
as a result, or partly as a result, of the 
pending resolution. 

It is a movement in the right direction. 

I sincerely and wholeheartedly con- 
gratulate my distinguished colleague for 
undertaking to bring this forward. 

So often, as I have said recently in the 
Senate, the constitutional responsibility 
of the Senate to advise and consent is 
considered to be that purely of consent. 
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This is a constructive measure. It is the 
working of the will of the Senate, and 
the expression of the sense of the Senate 
in a most constructive and forward-look- 
ing manner. 

Iam happy and honored to join in sup- 
porting this measure. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I take this 
opportunity to express my deep appre- 
ciation and sincere thanks to my senior 
colleague from Tennessee. 

I express my appreciation for his most 
relevant remarks about the duty of the 
Senate to deal with foreign affairs. 

I add, in addition, that the pending 
resolution has been since its inception, as 
evidenced by its sponsorship and this 
dialog today, truly bipartisan in scope. 
In addition to its bipartisan nature, I 
think that throughout its consideration 
both in committee and here today, the 
pending resolution has expressed the un- 
mistakable intent of the Senate to per- 
form in this field of foreign affairs in con- 
junction with the efforts of the executive 
department. 

I urge the Senate to express its support 
of this concept in general terms. I very 
much hope that the executive branch of 
the Government, as the branch of the 
Government charged with the imple- 
mentation of foreign policy, will go for- 
ward with studies for implementation of 
the contracts and negotiations which 
will be necessary to explore the feasibil- 
ity of and the ultimate design for the im- 
plementation of this idea. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 155) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the prompt design, construction, and 
operation of nuclear desalting plants will 
provide large quantities of fresh water to 
both Arab and Israeli territories and, there- 
by, will result in— 

(1) new jobs for the many refugees; 

(2) an enormous increase in the agricul- 
tural productivity of existing wastelands; 

(3) a broad base for cooperation between 
the Israeli and Arab Governments; and 

(4) a further demonstration of the United 
States efforts to find peaceful solutions to 
areas of conflict; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President is requested 
to pursue these objectives, as reflecting the 
sense of the Senate, within and outside the 
United Nations and with all nations simi- 
larly minded, as being in the highest national 
interest of the United States. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon, tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR FULBRIGHT TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, following the reading of the 
Journal, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 30 minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
following a speech by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] be recognized for not to exceed 
30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, as a reminder to the Senate, 
beginning tomorrow and throughout the 
remainder of the week, I am advised by 
the distinguished majority leader, if I 
did not misunderstand him, that the 
Senate will be considering the following 
conference reports: S. 889, San Rafael 
Wilderness; H.R. 4765, the Bank Holding 
Company Act; H.R. 12080, the social 
security amendments; S. 2171, the Sub- 
versives Control Act; and H.R. 13893, 
the Foreign Assistance Act for 1968. 
These measures will not necessarily be 
considered in that order. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be res- 
cinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there be no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock meridian tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 1 minute p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
December 13, 1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 12, 1967: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Edward M. Shulman, of Ohio, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, vice John C. Bagwell. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Max N. Edwards, of New Mexico, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, vice Frank 
C. Di Luzio. 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

John H, Johnson, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board for the Post Office 
Department. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, it has been 475 years since 
this country was discovered by a great 
Italian navigator, Christopher Columbus. 

The exploits of Columbus have been 
an inspiration to explorers and adven- 
turers for many years and now, in the 
age of space exploration we find new 
Columbuses—men willing to risk their 
lives in seeking new frontiers; in con- 
quering new challenges. Columbus’ ambi- 
tion and dedication in the face of what 
then were termed insurmountable odds 
still inspires a challenge to all of us. 

History records that Columbus discov- 
ered the New World” on October 12. 
Again this year, there is pending, as 
there has been in several past Con- 
gresses legislation which would make Oc- 
tober 12 a national holiday, that day 
came and went without a suitable ac- 
knowledgment from the Congress. 
Thirty-eight of our 50 great States, 
including my own Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, observes Columbus Day, 
October 12, as a legal State holiday. Fed- 
eral employees, however, in these States 
must report for work or take annual 
leave and in some cases are unable to 
perform their duties if they do go to 
work because other businesses and offices 
are closed for the day. I feel that it is past 
time that this discrepancy be rectified 
and that Congress recognize October 12 
as Columbus Day and have it made a 
legal Federal holiday. 

Columbus, in his discovery of the 
Western Hemisphere, opened not only 
the continent of North America, but that 
of South America as well, for develop- 
ment. Most of the nations on the South 
American continent recognize the im- 
portance of Columbus’ voyage and cele- 
brate October 12 in his honor. Why have 
we in the United States not recognized 
this great achievement of the intrepid 
Italian, Columbus? We now honor many 
who helped form this great Nation. Why 
do we not honor the man credited with 
its discovery? 

The national commander of the Italian 
American War Veterans, Joseph J. Vil- 
lano, who resides in the district which I 
am privileged to represent here in the 
Congress, has gone on record for his 
organization as being in favor of such a 
legal Federal holiday. I join Mr. Villano 
and his organization in this effort. 

So that there should be no question in 
the minds of our colleagues of the sup- 
port this proposal has on a national level 
I recommend the reading of a succinct 
letter from National Commander Vil- 
lano of the Italian American War 
Veterans of the United States, Inc., to 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


The letter follows: 


ITALIAN AMERICAN WAR VETERANS OF 

THE UNITED STATES INC., 

Hartford, Conn., September 30, 1967. 
CHAIRMAN, HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE CHAmMAN: As the National 
Commander of the Italian-American War 
Veterans, I, Joseph J. Villano, do hereby ex- 
press on behalf of my entire organization 
that we are in favor that Legislation be 
enacted making Columbus Day a legal Fed- 
eral Holiday, 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH J. VILLANO, 
National Commander. 


Salute to Tennessee’s 1967 Volunteer 
Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, it is a well- 
known fact that we Tennesseans take 
our football seriously. For this reason, 
I hope that my colleagues will forgive 
me a little serious bragging on the ex- 
ploits and accomplishments of the Na- 
tion’s finest football team. 

The University of Tennessee’s 1967 
Volunteer team has just recently com- 
pleted one of the most successful and 
inspiring seasons in the school’s football 
history. Despite a crippling series of in- 
juries to key players, the Vols fought 
through one of the toughest schedules 
in college football to compile a 9-1 rec- 
ord, win the No. 2 position in both major 
national rankings, and earn an invita- 
tion to play in the Orange Bowl classic 
at Miami on New Lear's Day. This jus- 
tifies a little bragging. 

When Coach Doug Dickey talks about 
the 1967 Vols, he always stresses the 
word team. No one can deny that what 
Coach Dickey and his boys accomplished 
required a maximum of cooperation and 
unity of purpose. It also required that 
each player possess that extra measure 
of courage, personal responsibility, and 
pride that makes up a champion. Ten- 
nessee is proud of every man. 

I could spend some time talking about 
individuals, for there were many great 
performances by outstanding players. 
Dewey Warren, hobbled all season by in- 
juries, still managed to turn in some 
spectacular duty at quarterback. Charlie 
Fulton and Bubba Wyche, Walter Chad- 
wick and Derrick Weatherford, were all 
outstanding. Albert Dorsey, the tough 
defensive back, and Richmond Flowers, 
the lightning-fast flanker, have been 
honored by selection as All Americas. 

But, I feel compelled to express a great 
deal of extra pride in a young man from 
the city of Cleveland in my own Third 
District of Tennessee. His name is Bob 


Johnson, and you will find him listed on 
every All-America team. 

Longtime Vol watchers have labeled 
Bob as the best center in the team’s his- 
tory. He is a great blocker; a hard com- 
petitor with the size, strength, speed, and 
natural ability to earn lasting respect 
from teammates and opponents alike. 
Coach Dickey has characterized Bob as 
an excellent leader both on and off the 
field, a player who can be counted on to 
do his job on every play of every game. 
That is a pretty solid rating, and one in 
which I wholly concur. 

I salute Tennessee’s Volunteers and 
Bob Johnson and hope to be at the 
Orange Bowl when they win their next 
great victory. As representatives of our 
State, they are a real source of pride to 
every Tennessean. 


Christmas Greetings to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, I place the 
text of my Christmas greetings letter to 
my constituents in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point: 


WasuHincrTon, D.C. 

Dran Farenp: During the present holiday 
season, I want to take the opportunity to 
wish you a very merry Christmas and a happy 
and prosperous New Year. 

This is the time of year, of course, when 
we are inclined to look back and conside? the 
happenings of the past twelve months with 
a view to how they may affect the future. 
It is a time of thoughtful dwelling on the 
meaning of Christmas and the coming of the 
Prince of Peace. It is a time for counting our 
blessings, as individuals and as a nation; for 
rededicating ourselves to the principles of 
brotherhood and charity, and for making res- 
olutions for the future. 

At the same time, the holidays are a time 
for hustle and bustle, for round-the-clock 
shopping, for the making of lists, the as- 
sembling of toys, the of cards. The 
accent is on that greatest of all institutions— 
the family—the preparations for once-a-year 
get-togethers of the “clan.” 

It is a time when serious thought is given 
to phrases like “Peace on Earth; goodwill to 
men” and what they might mean in the 
present day and age. Do they, for example, 
mean “peace” at any price—even the “price” 
of human freedom and human dignity? Or 
do they mean peace founded on the fulfill- 
ment of commitments to oppose aggression 
against small and defenseless peoples? Do 
they mean a peace based on opposition, mili- 
tary and otherwise, to international evil? 

I firmly believe that the “peace” we talk 
about during the Christmas season is a 
“peace” of honor and responsibility, a “‘peace” 
which must be earned and defended. I do not 
believe it can be attained by refusing to hon- 
or our beliefs and defend our principles, I 
do not think it can be secured by refusing 
to stand up for what is right and just. And 
I do not believe it can be had by walking out 
on the defense of liberty when the going gets 
tough. i 
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This holiday finds our nation engaged in a 
struggle for human freedom, Let us all pray 
for a speedy—and honorable—end to that 
conflict so a just and proper peace may be 
attained and our American boys can be re- 
turned to their homes and their loved ones. 
And meanwhile, let us marvel once again at 
the miracle of the Christmas Spirit which 
turns this time of the year into a period of 
universal love and gives a special meaning 
to the words “goodwill toward men.” 

Our little greeting is to let you know that 
our sincerest thoughts and prayers go out to 
you and yours during this beautiful and 
sacred season, 

God bless you all. 

Donar E. Buzz“ LUKENS. 


Reflections on the 90th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Dickinson] has prepared another 
interesting and informative letter to his 
constituents. I include it in the RECORD 
at this point: 

REFLECTIONS ON THE 90TH CONGRESS 

This session of Congress, which lingers 
even as Christmas Day approaches, has been 
an exciting one and I believe a very construc- 
tive one, Certainly, mo one can accuse the 
goth Congress of being a “rubber stamp” 
body. Such was the nature of the 89th Con- 
gress, but Republican gains in the last elec- 
tion have given this Congress a distinct 
sense of change. 

We have, through party unity and a lot 
of sweat and persuasion, managed to make 
some important inroads into LBJ’s free- 
wheeling Great Society. The 90th Congress, 
by and large, has been one of determination, 
direction, and most important of all, sound 
conservative action. This body has 
to give the American citizen a much-needed 
fiscal “breathing spell.” 

The 90th Congress has forced fiscal issues 
to the surface—into the halls of debate, 
where they rightfully should be decided. This 
Congress does not believe that the President 
is all-powerful, all-correct in judgment. 

I have sincerely tried to represent your 
wishes and your best interests, and I feel 
that most of the time the two have been 
compatible. I hope that you feel that I have 
properly discharged the many duties and 
responsibilities you have given me. 

Due to incomplete action on many impor- 
tant pieces of legislation, I am not able to 
give you a complete report on legislation 
action during this session of the 90th Con- 
gress as I had planned, However, the loose 
ends should be tied up before adjournment 
and a year-end report will be forthcoming 
in my next newsletter. 

THE 90TH CONGRESS SETS RECORD 


When the bells sounded recently for the 
400th Roll Call vote of the 90th Congress, a 
record for the largest number of votes during 
any session of Congress was established. I 
was present and voting on almost 89 percent 
of the roll calls. I feel somewhat proud of my 
record of low absenteeism, for as most of you 
know it is almost impossible to make all of 
the votes, what with speaking engagements 
in the District and Committee assignments 
out of the country. 

But I'll let you judge for yourselves. The 
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number of votes, different types of votes, and 
my percentage are recorded below: 


Total number of votes 400 


Dent — 88.3 


By the time you rceive this month’s report, 
the holiday season will be in full-bloom and 
I will be in Vietnam as a member of a newly- 
created subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee. As members of the Sub- 
committee on National Defense Posture, our 
mission is to determine as best we can just 
what our objectives are in Vietnam, and 
whether our fighting forces have all of the 
equipment and manpower necessary to carry 
out these objectives. 

As always, while on these missions to Viet- 
nam, I will visit with as many Alabama serv- 
icemen as possible. My travels across Vietnam 
have more than confirmed our beliefs that 
Alabama has made a selfless contribution to 
the bitter struggle to free those enslaved by 
Communism. As in every American war, Ala- 
bama servicemen have distinguished them- 
selves beyond the call of duty. In my next 
newsletter, I will make a report of our find- 
ings in Vietnam to you. 

VIETNAM: THE OTHER PROTEST 

The protestors marched in a ragged, un- 
even but determined line. They were very 
young—many in their teens, most in their 
early twenties. 

Many wore beards, and their clothes, 
stained and dirty, smelled of blood and 
sweat. 

But unlike most of the marches we have 
read about lately in the press, this scene was 
not taking place in New York or Washington, 
but in a strange land where men still die 
from the bite of a mosquito. 

Although they did not shout or sing much, 
they had the unmistakable look in their 
tired eyes of men who believe in what they 
were protesting. 

These men, in fact, were offering the ulti- 
mate protest: they were laying their lives on 
the line for their beliefs. 

These young men came from Alabama, 
Kansas, New York ... and from cities with 
strange sounding names like Da Nang, Chu 
Lai and Da Tat. 

They are protesting Communism in South 
Vietnam. They want to be home for Christ- 
mas, but most won't. 

The least we can do, during this season of 
peace and goodwill, is offer our prayers for 
the end to the terrible oppression for which 
they are protesting. 


Georgia Women Express Love and 
Affection for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to address a joint meeting 
of the American Legion and Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in Rockdale County, 
Ga. on Veterans’ Day, November 11. 

Since that time, I have received nu- 
merous letters from the members of 
those posts expressing their great love 
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for their country and their emphatic 
desire that the United States show de- 
termination in bringing the Vietnam war 
to a successful conclusion. 

I particularly was impressed by one 
group of letters from many of the women 
who live in Rockdale County and the 
Fourth District who asked that this 
country’s leadership take whatever steps 
are needed to win the war over there. 

I wish to compliment every one of 
these outstanding women from the dis- 
trict who have expressed their love and 
affection for America by including their 
names in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
They are: Janet Bias, Jewel Biggers, 
Louise Cook, Mrs. Martha D. Jett, Mrs. 
Virgil McCart, Eunice McElhattan, 
Eloise Marlowe, Mrs. James J. Mayes, 
Alice Stephenson, Mrs. Alice Underwood, 
Evelyn C. Underwood, Sarah S. Watson, 
and Mrs. James E. Whitten. 


Postal Service Copes With Transportation 
Changes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the changes 
in our national transportation network 
in the past 30 years have necessarily been 
reflected in changes in mail transporta- 
tion concepts. 

The most important factor in the 
transportation picture has been the pre- 
cipitous decline in railroad passenger 
service. This has forced the Post Office 
to seek other ways of moving the mail. 

To its credit, the postal service has 
adapted to the decline in passenger trains 
in a way that has produced faster de- 
livery and more flexible movement of the 
mail 


The significant changes in mail trans- 
portation in recent years were outlined 
by Postmaster General O’Brien in a very 
informative article in the December 18 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. With 
permission, I include the article with 
my remarks: 

OTHER SIDE OF THE POSTAL STORY 
(By Lawrence F. O’Brien, Postmaster 
General) 

The United States Post Office Department 
is now handling more than 80 billion pieces 
of mail a year—as much mall as the rest of 
the world combined. With volume of this 
magnitude, isolated instances of delay are 
inevitable. 

But mail service today is better than it has 
ever been in history. This statement is sup- 
ported by our own continuing surveys of dis- 
patch and delivery times, by the statements 
of volume mailers, and by the results of a 
recent Roper survey, which showed that an 
overwhelming majority of Americans are ful- 
ly satisfied with the postal service they are 
receiving. 

Today, 35 States are getting overnight de- 
livery of virtually all intrastate first-class 
mail. Five years ago, only six States received 
such service, 

Today, transcontinental first-class mail is 
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receiving two-day delivery. A year ago it took 
five days to deliver most transcontinental 
mail. 

These dramatic improvements in service 
are the direct result of increased use of air 
transportation for the first-class mail. They 
would not have been possible if we continued 
to rely so heavily on railroads for transport- 
ing first-class mail. 

The use of fast freight trains for bulk mail 
is an inevitable and desirable development. 
It gives the Post Office Department the bene- 
fits of tremendous technological advances in 
railroad handling of freight. It gives us the 
opportunity to take full advantage of con- 
tainerization and the ability to use rail and 
highway movements in flexible combinations 
which can give prompt, regular and depend- 
able service to mailers. 

We are very selective in the type of rail- 
road-freight services used for mail move- 
ment. Only premium freight trains carry 
Parcel post and similar mails. In most cities, 
special terminal handling arrangements are 
set up to insure that mail receives prompt, 
regular and fast service. 

The net result of these changes is the es- 
tablishment of a long-range transportation 
network for movement of bulk mails—a net- 
work which will take advantage of contain- 
ers, improved materials-handling systems, 
the latest technology in rail services, and the 
most flexible combination of rail and high- 
way transportation. 

Alternate services are still available in 
most areas for newspapers, magazines, special 
delivery and handling parcels and perish- 
ables, Where railroads continue to operate 
passenger service on reasonable schedules, 
these types of mail will continue to move in 
passenger-train baggage cars if this gives 
better service to the mailer. 

It is also worth noting that the postal- 
rate bill now nearing final action includes 
a provision authorizing air-mail service for 
second-class mail. This new service, inciden- 
tally, was requested by publishers. 

In recent years it has become increasingly 
popular in some circles to cite the Postal 
Service as the principal culprit in the with- 
drawal of passenger-train service by the rail- 
roads. This is not true. In the last 15 years 
alone, 7 of every 10 passenger trains dropped 
by the railroads were still carrying mail at 
the time they were discontinued. In other 
words, mail as well as passengers were left 
standing on the platform in 70 per cent of all 
passenger-train discontinuances. This hardly 
supports the contention that the Postal Serv- 
ice is responsible for decimating passenger- 
train service. 

Actually, it is the other way around. Train 
discontinuances by the railroads have cre- 
ated serious problems throughout the coun- 
try in the distribution and routing of mail. 

Since 1930, the number of mail-carrying 
trains in the United States has been reduced 
from about 10,000 to less than 700 today, a 
reduction of well over 90 per cent. Thousands 
of towns have lost passenger-train service 
completely, and those that still receive it 
have far less schedule frequency than be- 
fore. Good connection between passenger 
trains at junction points have become a rar- 
ity. Any traveler knows this, and that is why 
more than 97 per cent of intercity passenger 
miles in the United States are by automobile, 
bus and plane. Not only are passenger trains 
often poorly scheduled for mail-service re- 
quirements, but we also find that their per- 
formance of published schedules leaves much 
to be desired. Our national mail-train report 
shows on-time performance—no more than 
15 minutes late—often falls below 75 per 
cent. 

This is a serious matter. From January 
1 to March 10, 1967, late running of two 
trains in the New York-New England area 
delayed 40 million letters and caused over- 
time pay to postal employes amounting to 
$38,000, One of these trains ran late 33 times 
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in 43 days. In another case, from February 
25 to March 15 of this year, late operation of 
trains on one line serving St. Louis delayed 
4 million letters and 330,000 newspapers by 
missing connections with trains of four other 
railroads at that point. 

The continued extensive use of railway post 
offices certainly cannot be justified from an 
economic point of view. Railway post offices 
accounted for only 19.5 per cent of our rail- 
transportation costs in fiscal year 1967. It is, 
however, a most expensive service, because 
the Department pays, in addition to the 
transportation costs, the salaries and travel 
expenses of the postal employes, 

With the development of sectional centers 
and ZIP Code, we have found that postal 
clerks can sort mail much less expensively in 
regular post offices. We can also provide the 
same or better transportation at less cost, es- 
pecially where train schedules and perform- 
ance are not good enough for postal require- 
ments. 

The transfer of first-class mail formerly 
handled on railway post offices to air trans- 
portation on a space-available basis results 
in much faster service at no increase in cost. 

The basic responsibility of the Postal Serv- 
ice is to give all our customers dependable, 
economical service, with delivery schedules 
that reflect fairly the class of mail used and 
the postage paid. 

I believe any objective analysis would show 
that the changes we have made in our trans- 
portation modes and patterns are fully in 
keeping with this responsibility. 


The Air Quality Act of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, air pol- 
lution has been a subject of growing 
national concern for more than a decade. 

It has been studied and analyzed, 
graphed and charted, and talked about, 
but it has not been removed. It still 
hangs over cities, threatens our health, 
and destroys our property. 

Every community with over 50,000 
people has an air pollution problem. 
This represents more than two-thirds of 
our population. 

Air pollution causes economic losses 
estimated at $11 billion a year. Even 
more important is the overwhelming 
evidence that air pollution is a factor in 
the development and worsening of such 
chronic respiratory diseases as asthma, 
bronchitis, emphysema, and lung cancer. 

The problem is real and it is getting 
worse. 

In January of this year, the President 
reminded us that air pollution worsens 
in direct proportion to the Nation's eco- 
nomic growth, increases in urban pop- 
ulation, rising demands for heat and 
energy, and upward trends in the use of 
motor vehicles, production of refuse, and 
production and consumption of manu- 
factured goods. 

Clearly, it will not be long before air 
pollution reaches truly critical propor- 
tions in many parts of the county. What 
happened last Thanksgiving in New 
York, where severe air pollution cost 
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many lives, was not an isolated occur- 
rence; it was an omen of things to come. 

As President Johnson has suggested, 
we must strengthen both our research 
efforts and our regulatory activities if we 
are to succeed in dealing with the menace 
of air pollution. 

It provides for the acceleration of re- 
search needed to advance our knowledge 
of control methods, and it calls for stand- 
ard setting on a regional basis, which is 
a logical way to attack the problem. 

In recommending last January that 
the Congress adopt the Air Quality Act, 
President Johnson expressed the Na- 
tion’s resolve to eliminate air pollution. 
This feeling by our citizens is not just 
a fad; it is based on an increasing com- 
prehension of the enormous price we 
have been paying—and continue to pay 
this very day—for neglecting our air sup- 
plies. There was a time when a plume 
of smoke from a factory stack was em- 
blematic of progress and productivity, 
but our society has reached the stage 
when we are able to have the benefits 
of industrialization without attendant 
detriments. Air pollution is a health haz- 
ard, air pollution damages property, air 
pollution decreases visibility, and air pol- 
lution depresses the human spirit. The 
Air Quality Act is a step toward mitigat- 
ing these undesirable byproducts of our 
affluent society. 

Three times since 1963, the Congress 
has taken steps to accelerate the Nation’s 
movement toward cleaner air. Under the 
legislation enacted by the Congress, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has helped in the creation and 
strengthening of State and local air pol- 
lution programs, instituted Federal ac- 
tion to abate interstate pollution in nine 
areas of the United States, established 
national standards for control of motor 
vehicle pollution, and intensified re- 
search on ways of controlling the major 
air pollutants. 

Yet, each day the air pollution prob- 
lem is worsening. With a renewed sense 
of urgency, the States, the cities, and the 
Federal Government must commit them- 
selves more fully and effectively to Amer- 
ica’s struggle against poisoned air. Fed- 
eral action alone cannot overcome the 
problem. The measures proposed in the 
new legislation before us will directly 
help State and local governments in their 
efforts to prevent and control air pollu- 
tion arising within their jurisdictions. 

I believe that the Air Quality Act of 
1967 will prove to be the start of a new 
era in air pollution control. 

The act requires the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to des- 
ignate air quality control regions, to 
public criteria on the effects of various 
pollutants in the air, and to issue infor- 
mation on available control techniques 
for these pollutants. The Governors of 
the States then have the responsibility 
of setting air quality standards for the 
control regions and for establishing pro- 
grams to implement the standards. 
Taken together, the criteria on the ef- 
fects of pollutants and the information 
on available controls will give direction 
to our research efforts. 

In all, the provisions of this legislation 
are a logical and timely response to a 
growing national problem. 


December 12, 1967 


Reappraisal of Poverty Program 
Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an editorial appeared in one of the Chi- 
cago newspapers suggesting that the 
stripping away of $460 million in anti- 
poverty funds was an example of the 
House of Representatives at its parochial 
worst. 

The editorial writer is most certainly 
entitled to his opinion, regardless of how 
wrong I think his observations and con- 
clusions might be in this regard. 

The crowning remark of the editorial 
was that: 

The OEO is conducting a national poverty 
war and while the war is not perfectly 
fought, it is winning victories. 


This could easily be one of the under- 
statements of the year. 

I think the Nation has to meet its com- 
mitments, but I think the American tax- 
payer is entitled to a great deal more for 
his dollar than he is presently getting in 
many areas including the poverty pro- 
gram. It is going to be interesting to see 
how right the editorial writer will be in 
the light of the final bill adopted in con- 
ference which was approved this week. 
We are going to see what will be funded 
on one hand and just what actual effect 
it is going to have on some of the pro- 
grams sponsored by OEO—good, bad, or 
indifferent. 

I submit that certain educational pro- 
grams under the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity that have been successfully 
conducted and those that could be made 
suceessful with proper administration 
ought to be transferred to the Office of 
Education in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

It appears from the figures published 
by two of the bureaus in the executive 
branch of the Government that the war 
on poverty is going to be a long, drawn- 
out, and expensive affair. According to 
the Bureau of the Census, the number of 
the poor has decreased rather slowly dur- 
ing the past few years of recordbreak- 
ing prosperity. Certainly no one can at- 
tribute this reduction solely to the war 
on poverty since the number was re- 
duced from 1959 to late 1964 when we 
did not have the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 


1959 —9ç—ç— 57 38, 900, 000 
1064. oon. nop ae es _— 34,:100;'000 
19605 2c wenn nnn 000750 31, 900, 000 
108080 2 d 29, 700, 000 
1877 ee eee ee 27, 500, 000 


If this rate can be maintained, the 
war on poverty will be over around 1980. 

Those who would like to see poverty 
eliminated, and that includes every re- 
sponsible person, cannot complain that 
the war is being lost or victory delayed 
because of lack of funds. 1 
amounts are being spent. According to 
the Bureau of the Budget. Federal funds 
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spent for the benefit of the poor have in- 
creased during the past few years: 


Billions 
1960 _. ==- 89.9 
1963 — 13.0 


1967 estimated 
1968 estimated 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that some day 
someone will write a bock about the war 
on poverty, just as others have written 
about the Civil War and the two World 
Wars. What fascinating reading it would 
be. Let me recite for the record a few 
items that a future historian can use as 
he pens his account for the future gen- 
erations that will have only a hearsay 
knowledge of what poverty was. 

In the meantime, here are a few items 
that a historian might find worthy of 
inclusion in his history, at least in the 
footnotes. 

Under an emergency loan program au- 
thorized recently by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, $1 million would be 
used for cash loans for poor families in 
seven Southern States that are unable to 
buy Federal food stamps. According to 
the OEO, most of the loan recipients 
were out of work “due to the impact of 
the recent minimum wage law covering 
agricultural workers, the reductions in 
cotton acreage, and the increasing use 
of chemicals and mechanization in crop 
production.” In other words, by sup- 
posedly solving one problem by govern- 
mental action, we have in reality created 
another. Farmworkers who not only 
failed to benefit from the increase in 
the minimum wage rate, but found them- 
selves unemployed because of the in- 
crease, must now borrow money from 
the Federal Government in order that 
they and their families can eat. 

Let us hope that this $1,000,000 reaches 
the people who are in need, thus alleviat- 
ing poverty. A great deal of poverty 
money is used for everything else, as I 
will proceed to demonstrate. 

One of America’s best reporters during 
recent years has been Victor Riesel, so I 
would like to begin by quoting from one 
of his recent columns: 

The Office of Economic Opportunity and 
thousands of its tiny . . . headquarters are 
loaded with literature and promoters of street 
action. Some of the latter are of the New 
Left, the independent Maoists, the Trotsky- 
ites, the pro-Peking Progressive Labor party 
“youth,” and even Muscovite Communist 
party activists 

* * = a » 

In some areas of New York City, the record 
will show that street gangs have been sub- 
sidized by units of the poverty “crusade.” 

. » * > e. 

Experts. . . say they have evidence that 
youth operating on the fringe of the pro- 
gram have distributed leafiets containing in- 
structions for the manufacture of Molotov 
cocktails. 

. When police raided [LeRoi Jones’ 
Black Arts Repertory Theatre in Harlem] 
they found a cache of automatic guns, small 
arms, ammunition, brass knuckles, and ex- 
plosives. This was .. . a revolutionary cell. 
And it had been subsidized by HARYOU- 
Act, a section of the poverty operation.” 


In Newark, across the Hudson River 
from New York City, antipoverty workers 
fomented the race riots of last summer. 
On May 25, over a month before the riots 
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broke out, they were foreseen by New- 
ark’s police director, Dominick A. Spina. 
On that date he sent a telegram to Sar- 
gent Shriver, who heads the war on 
poverty, in which he protested the “use of 
resources and Manpower of any agency 
of OEO for the purpose of fomenting 
and agitating against the organized and 
democratic government and agencies of 
the city of Newark.” Mr. Spina warned 
that the “acceleration of this practice by 
this antipoverty agency will lead to riots 
and anarchy in our city.” 

More than 2 weeks later, Mr. Shriver 
denied Mr. Spina's specific charges and 
whitewashed the OEO agency. It was not 
long afterward that the race riots broke 
out in Newark. Police Director Spina de- 
clared that poverty money was used to 
rent vehicles and sound equipment which 
2 — used for agitating” during the 
riots. 

Information indicating that the rally 
which set off the riots was arranged by 
antipoverty workers was developed by 
investigators for the House Committee 
on Education and Labor Antipoverty 
officials refused to even suspend Charles 
McCray, the accountant for Newark’s 
antipoverty agency, who was arrested 
during the riots for firing a rifle from 
the window of an automobile. 

Willie Wright, one of the directors of 
Newark’s antipoverty agency, said: 

Get yourself a machine gun, cause you're 
gonna need it. Every black man should buy a 
tank and put it in his backyard. 


In Memphis, a local community action 
group refused to fire two poverty warriors 
who had been identified as black power 
advocates. One of them declared: 

If the newspapers would report it like it 
really is, if they'd come in here and really 
look at poverty, and stop worrying about in- 
consequential things like whether you're a 
Snick or a Communist, maybe we wouldn’t 
have to burn it down. 


In Chicago, a member of Volunteers 
in Service to America was found guilty 
of disorderly conduct and interfering 
with police during a racial outbreak. Ac- 
cording to police, he shouted: 

Black power! Wait until it gets dark and 
we'll burn the city down and show the white 
cops. 

In Pittsburgh, Federal funds have been 
used to channel the aggressiveness of 
black militants into protests that are 
supposed to stop short of violence. Ac- 
cording to columnist Charles Bartlett: 

The Mayor’s Committee on Human Re- 
sources furnishes experts who guide and ad- 
vise protests that lead in some cases to 
marches on city hall. Neighborhood branches 
of the Mayor’s Committee give summer em- 
ployment to young black power advocates 
with police records and encourage them to 
march at the head of protest parades. ... 
Thus encouraged, the spirit of protest runs 
high and Mayor Joseph Barr has to move fast 
to stay ahead of it. Militants employed for 
the summer with OEO funds talked of burn- 
ing down the city’s slums during one re- 
cent visit to his office, 


Poverty money has been earmarked to 
finance a “liberation school” in Nash- 
ville that, according to police, teaches 
Negro children to hate whites. Accord- 
ing to Capt. John A. Sorace of the Nash- 
ville police, the director of the school is 
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Fred Brooks, local chairman of the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, who was involved in rioting in the 
Tennessee capital last April. Brooks, 20, 
told an interviewer from the Nashville 
Tennesseean that Sorace is a racist and 
should be killed.” 

Brooks was listed on the antipoverty 
payroll at $300 a month and drove a new 
station wagon that was leased with OEO 
money. Rev. J. Paschall Davis, chairman 
of the Nashville antipoverty program, ad- 
mitted that the vehicle had been leased 
and that the local antipoverty agency 
had agreed to pay $20 a week rent for 6 
weeks for four women who worked at 
the school. Davis conceded that a list of 
prospective salaries that had been drawn 
up showed that Brooks was to be paid 
$300 per month and that there would be 
no bar to financing the project despite 
the fact that those who operated the 
school were known as SNCC activists. 

Marion Barry, a militant civil rights 
leader, has been a $50-per-day consultant 
for the United Planning Organization, 
top antipoverty agency for Washington, 
D.C. In August 1965, he took part in a 
protest demonstration organized by the 
Assembly of Unrepresented People. Barry 
was arrested and charged with disorderly 
conduct while leading demonstrators 
onto the Capitol Grounds. 


Riot power and rebellion power— 


He was quoted as saying last July— 
might make people listen now. 


City Councilman Raymond Lewan- 
dowski of Buffalo recently told about two 
VISTA workers who “threatened” him 
that, unless more Negro youths were 
given jobs, there would be a race riot. 
One of these workers was arrested during 
the subsequent riots. The antipoverty 
program was described by Mr. Lewan- 
dowski as— 

A well-organzied conspiracy in which Buf- 
falo’s elected representatives are being sub- 
jected to threats of riot and intimidation by 
anti-poverty workers. 


According to the official, seven of the 
city’s nine councilmen want “all Federal 
antipoverty activity removed from Buf- 
falo because of the agitation and disrup- 
tive action on the part of antipoverty 
workers in local affairs.“ 

Military police to protect us from an 
invasion of Job Corps enrollees” were re- 
cently demanded by James Barker, pub- 
lic safety commissioner of Salt Lake City. 

We've had all kinds of trouble with these 


people. ... We've got to have military po- 
lice to protect our citizens— 


Mr. Barker declared. 

Last fall the mayor of Perth Amboy, 
N.J., accused the local antipoverty lead- 
er of seeking “to foment and incite un- 
rest, agitation, and disorder.“ The city 
manager of Rochester, N.Y., said almost 
the same thing last July. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
recently granted $700,000 to the South- 
west Alabama Farmers Cooperative As- 
sociation of Selma, which numbers 
among its principals John Zippert and 
Shirley Mesher. Zippert’s association 
with the Kremlin-financed World Youth 
Festival has been documented by the 
Louisiana Joint Legislative Committee 
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on Un-American Activities. Miss Mesher 
is “a prime participant in the Black 
Panther movement designed to over- 
throw the Government,” according to 
the Alabama Legislative Commission to 
Preserve the Peace. 

In Pikeville, Ky., Joe Mulloy, a field 
representative for the Appalachian Vol- 
unteers, which is financed by the Fed- 
eral Government, was arrested on 
charges of sedition. In Houston, two for- 
mer students who were indicted for mur- 
der after the riots of last May were later 
hired by that city’s antipoverty agency 
to work with poor children. Only after 
the local press raised a furor were they 
suspended. 

In the Hough area of Cleveland, OEO 
has been financing an experimental 
project whose goal is to enroll all Hough 
tenants in a tenant union.” It is spend- 
ing $57,000 to organize such a union and 
has earmarked an additional $20,000 to 
evaluate the “experiment.” An anti- 
poverty project in Pittsburgh planned 
to include “preparations for a city-wide 
rent strike.” 

Recently 50 persons picketed Gotts- 
chalk’s department store in Fresno, 
Calif., for 6 hours. The purpose of their 
picketing was to try to get the store to 
remove some items from its shelves be- 
cause they were on a boycott list drawn 
up by the AFL-CIO. 

This would not have been particularly 
newsworthy were it not for the fact that 
16 of the pickets were from a federally 
supported training center in the Watts 
section of Los Angeles. The picketing 
activities in Fresno which, incidentally, 
is 250 miles from Watts, were part of 
the trainees’ instruction in nonviolent 
means to reach economic gains,” accord- 
ing to officials of the California Center 
for Community Development, which 
sponsors the Watts Social Action Train- 
ing Center. The SATC received a direct 
grant from the Office of Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Development, an 
agency of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Although it was 
supposedly established to help prevent 
more riots in the Watts section of Los 
Angeles, most of its trainees are from 
outside of Watts. 

Mr. Speaker, I would feel terrible if a 
group of poverty workers picketed the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago. 

The CCCD, which has been supported 
partly by $280,000 in war on poverty 
money, has tried to unionize farm work- 
ers, according to Carl Samuelson, the 
president of the California Council of 
Growers. Edward P. Dutton, the director 
of the CCCD, admitted: 

We work with people to get unionized if 
that’s what they decide that they need. Our 
first commitment is with the people; a 
smaller commitment is with the funding 
source. 


A project of one trainee of the CCCD 
was to assist Bakersfield garbage col- 
lectors to organize a union and carry out 
a strike. 

The activities that I have mentioned 
are but a few of the many projects in 
which the antipoverty program person- 
nel have engaged. About 70 poverty 
fighters in Atlanta drew Federal pay for 
registering people to vote. Similar ac- 
tivities have been carried on in Florida. 
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Part of the $434,000 Federal welfare 
grant to Kentucky will go to provide $50 
per month allowances to boys from poor 
families. Many boys and girls from mid- 
dle-class and well-to-do families do not 
receive such lavish amounts of spending 
money. 

In Iowa, OEO will pay newspapers and 
radio and television stations to publish 
their news releases, with payment to be 
based on regular advertising rates. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
recently invested $620,000 in a pilot pro- 
gram to test effectiveness of a negative 
income tax. Under this program, 800 
New Jersey families whose incomes are 
below the poverty level will receive di- 
rect, unconditional payments, rather 
than pay income taxes. According to 
OEO, the experiment would be “a grad- 
uated work incentive program.” Accord- 
ing to 620 income taxpayers who would 
pay $1,000 each to finance such nonsense, 
o miens be called something less print- 
able. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the genuinely 
poor people in our midst would be best 
helped by the elimination of most of 
the so-called antipoverty programs. One 
of the things that helps to keep these 
people poor is the high cost of Govern- 
ment and the inflation that has plagued 
our Nation as the direct result of the 
huge deficits in the national budgets. 

Antipoverty money not only has not 
helped the genuinely poor to any great 
extent, it has not helped to prevent riots. 
Before the riots in Detroit, the Federal 
Government had spent over $30 million 
on antipoverty activities in the Michigan 
metropolis. It had also spent some $112 
million on 28 urban redevelopment proj- 
ects there. 

Mr, Speaker, I could go on and on, 
citing other horrible examples, but I do 
not want to be like the lawyer who bores 
the jury or like the preacher who puts 
his congregation to sleep with too much 
fine talk. Let me simply close with one 
observation about the ineffectiveness of 
welfare programs, 

In 1939, shortly before the end of the 
greatest depression of all time, average 
per capita income in the United States 
was $695, total Government welfare 
spending was less than $10 billion a 
year, and unemployment was nearly 14 
percent. Today per capita income is four 
times as great, unemployment is only 
one-third as severe, and the Govern- 
ment is spending seven times as much on 
welfare programs and yet the rate of 
crime has doubled. 


Detroit’s Hundred Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, De- 


troit had the first Hundred Club. It is a 
volunteer organization of Detroit citizens 
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banded together for the sole purpose of 
helping materially—in dollars and cents 
and economic self-respect—the families 
of Detroit’s firemen and policemen who 
are killed in the line of duty. On Friday, 
June 19, 1959, the Honorable Louis C. 
Rabaut, of Michigan, placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp remarks on Detroit's 
Hundred Club in which it was suggested 
that the Nation would do well to take 
note of the club’s success. I understand 
that now several clubs modeled after the 
Hundred Club have been organized in 
other cities throughout the country. 

We are happy now to make a report to 
you of the success of Detroit’s Hundred 
Club. On November 15, 1967, the club 
celebrated its 15th anniversary. Since its 
establishment the club has helped 105 
widows and families of policemen and 
firemen killed in the line of duty in the 
Detroit metropolitan area and State 
troopers throughout the State. The total 
benefit payments have been $509,572. 

The club has established a scholarship 
fund of $80,000 administered by the 
Student Aid Foundation. This scholar- 
ship program assures higher education 
for children of firemen, policemen, and 
State troopers killed in the line of duty, 
as well as for those children who want 
to acquire skills or get training in other 
vocations. 

It is, indeed, an impressive record of 
achievement. 


A Debt of Gratitude to an Involved 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, crime in the 
streets recently touched very close to me 
when a member of my staff was robbed 
on a downtown Washington, D.C., street. 

Certainly one of the critically im- 
portant problems of our time is the 
alarming increase of such crimes. As our 
mass media recounts this increase, it 
also reports what seems to be a startling 
disinclination of citizens to “get in- 
volved” by coming to the aid of victims 
of such crimes. 

Yet when a crime is committed on our 
streets, we are all “involved.” We are 
involved as members of society. We are 
involved as individuals. And no one un- 
derstands this better than David W. Mc- 
Clenon, a young Air Force officer on 
leave in Washington, D.C. 

Lieutenant McClenon, who is as- 
signed to the 447 Strategic Missile 
Squadron, Grand Forks, N. Dak., cou- 
rageously gave chase to the two men 
who robbed my secretary, and when the 
robbers realized they had not gone un- 
noticed and were being pursued, they 
discarded the stolen wallet and money. 
These were retrieved by Lieutenant Mc- 
Clenon and returned to my secretary. 

I think we all owe a special debt of 
gratitude to this young officer who un- 
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hesitantly involved himself in the plight 
of a fellow human being. Lieutenant Mc- 
Clenon's actions attest in no small meas- 
ure to his personal fortitude and to his 
willingness to stand up against the na- 
tional problem of crime in the streets. 

He has my heartfelt thanks for aid- 
ing a member of my staff and the ad- 
miration of all of us for being a coura- 
geous American. 


Legislative Assessment, First Session, 
90th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, my Decem- 
ber newsletter contains an assessment 
of what was accomplished in the first 
session of the 90th Congress measured 
against the primary goal we in the mi- 
nority set for ourselves last year. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert it 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

A more detailed legislative wrap-up 
will be contained in my final report upon 
adjournment of Congress. 

The newsletter referred to above fol- 
lows: 


DECEMBER 13, 1967. 

Dear Frrenvs: This Christmas Season will 
once again be a happy one for the millions 
of Americans who feared that the true 
meaning of Christmas was drifting away 
from us. Last year, we thought we had won 
once and for all one skirmish in the battle 
of putting Christ back into Christmas 
through issuance by the Post Office Depart- 
ment of a “true” Christmas stamp. 

Earlier this year, the battle was renewed, 
in the form of a court action brought by the 
organization, “Protestants and Other Amer- 
icans United for Separation of Church and 
State,” which sought to prevent the Post 
Office Department from issuing the stamp. 

The courts were urged by me and others 
interested in this matter to dismiss the suit 
as irrelevant to the question of separation 
of church and state. The entire Laird family, 
my staff and I were delighted that the stamp 
was once issued this year and hope 
that all of you will have a very Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 

Some criticism has been directed at my 
efforts to bring about issuance of a true“ 
Christmas stamp. As I told the Postmaster 
General in a letter three years ago, “If a na- 
tional holiday were set aside to commemo- 
rate Moses or John Calvin or Mohammed, one 
would expect and would have no objection 
to a commemorative stamp that appropri- 
ately symbolized that which is being 
commemorated.” 

It is hard to believe that Congress is still 
in Session. At long last, however, we appear 
to be winding up our business for this year. 
Unlike the last Congress, we made substan- 
tial progress in changing the nature of some 
major programs in order to create a better 
framework within which to better the con- 
ditions in our society. 

During the Christmas Season last year, I 
reported that two party government had been 
restored as a result of the elections. My pre- 
diction at that time was that this would 
create a “better chance for a true dialogue, 
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a true discussion and debate among reason- 
able men about the problems that face our 
country and the programs that will best 
resolve those problems.” 

My reports to you during that period in- 
dicated that our top priority goal in this 
First Session of the 90th Congress would be 
to do everything possible in moving toward 
the establishment of a broad system of reve- 
nue-sharing with the states and localities in 
this country. 

With President Johnson’s opposition to the 
program and with his Party still in control 
of both Houses of the Congress, we were 
unsuccessful in bringing about action on a 
broad revenue-sharing program. 

We were, however, highly successful in 
moving much closer to the revenue-sharing 
principle by successfully changing several 
categorical grant-in-aid programs into the 
more effective bloc grant approach. 

For example, the President’s Anti-crime 
legislation would have established several 
new categorical grant programs requiring 
each local law enforcement agency to get 
approval from the Attorney General for 
funds under these programs. The Minority 
Party succeeded in changing this program 
into one that follows the bloc grant device 
which provides maximum state and local 
control over law enforcement with a mini- 
mum of federal interference. 

The same principle of bloc grants was ap- 
plied to the Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion and Control Act through successful 
efforts by the Minority on the House Floor. 
We were also partially successful in return- 
ing significant portions of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act to state con- 
trol and planning which means that those 
portions of the act will work more effectively 
in providing better education for all our 
children. 

In the area of Health legislation, the same 
kind of success was achieved. We were able 
to expand substantially the Comprehensive 
Health Act which had consolidated 16 sep- 
arately administered public health programs 
into a single bloc grant. 

There are more than 400 separate cate- 
gorical grant programs presently adminis- 
tered by the federal government, each with 
its own administrator here in Washington. 
There is almost universal agreement that this 
represents too many p chasing too 
many goals with too few dollars. 

The best solution to the many domestic 
problems we face in America today lies in 
the revenue-sharing approach. Under such 
a program we would return greater control 
and more revenue sources to our hard-pressed 
state and local government where the real 
problem-solvers are. 

But until revenue-sharing itself can be- 
come a reality, the more programs we can 
consolidate into bloc grants, the better off 
our entire nation will be. 

One of the most memorable experiences of 
this First Session for me was participation 
in the Laird Youth Leadership Workshop at 
Wisconsin State University at Stevens Point. 

Below is an excerpt from the letter I re- 
ceived from Major General Richard Stilwell, 
one of the six outstanding faculty members 
who accepted my invitation to participate in 
the Workshop. It is an indication of the fine 
impression our young people in the 7th Con- 
gressional District made on the outstanding 
national leaders who came to Stevens Point 
to participate in Education Day, 1967. 

“You told me in advance that it would be 
an unforgettable experience—and you were 
absolutely right. The delegates—front run- 
ners all—were mighty impressive for their 
maturity, intellectual depth, appearance and 
citizenship. These attributes are not hap- 
hazardly acquired and thus your teachers, 
churches, social institutions and, above all, 
the Moms and Dads who are your constitu- 
ents deserve much credit.” 

Best regards. 
MEL Lamp. 
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Secretary Weaver Outlines Labor’s Role 
in Urban Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, on November 
30, 1967, Secretary Robert C. Weaver ad- 
dressed the 54th annual convention of 
the AFL-CIO Building and Construction 
Trades Department in Bal Harbor, Fla. 
He discussed the national leadership role 
of labor in urban affairs. 

Secretary Weaver commended labor’s 
support over the years for better hous- 
ing. He said: 

Labor has supported virtually all the sig- 
nificant housing measures—from the first 
Federal effort to help low- and moderate- 
income families, to rent supplements, and 
now. . the Model Cities Act of 1966. 


But his speech was not devoted so 
much to the past as to the future—the 
role that labor unions can play in the 
important task of rebuilding the ghetto 
areas. He called upon the unions to aid 
in creating a rehabilitation industry in 
which new jobs for skilled craftsmen and 
neighborhood residents might be cre- 
ated; to meet the $1 billion pledged by 
the insurance industry for mortgages in 
ghettos; and to utilize their regular 
funds to provide much needed construc- 
tion loans. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Weaver’s 
speech was direct and straightforward 
as he called on unions to make the sac- 
rifices necessary to rebuild our cities. So 
that my colleagues might read this ex- 
cellent speech by Secretary Weaver, I in- 
clude it as a part of my remarks: 


You and I have important business to dis- 
cuss here today—the business of rebuilding 
the American city. 

When President Haggerty’s invitation ar- 
rived in my office, my calendar called for 
attendance at a meeting in London. I can- 
celed that, and several other meetings, be- 
cause I feel that there is no more important 
place in the world for me than to be here 
today. This Nation has urgent business with 
the men who build the Nation’s housing. 

I do not come here unmindful of your con- 
tributions to government housing efforts of 
the past. Thirty-four years ago, I worked 
under Secretary Ickes in the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Program. Later with Walter 
Price of the Bricklayer’s Union, I served in 
the United States Housing Authority. I know 
organized labor’s contribution to the World 
War II effort because I was Administrative 
Assistant to Sidney Hillman, and a close asso- 
ciate of Joe Keenan. 

So I know at first-hand that, since the 
first low-rent public housing battles were 
being fought in the 1930s, the building trade 
unions were there, you fought and you won. 
I know, too, labor’s role since then, under 
President Meany, President Haggerty, the 
National AFL-CIO Housing Committee, and 
your legislative department. 

Over the years, labor has supported virtu- 
ally all the significant housing measures— 
from the first Federal effort to help low- 
and moderate-income families, to rent sup- 
plements, and now, the most significant ef- 
fort yet devised to reverse the deterioration 
in the heart of the American city—the Model 
Cities Act of 1966. 
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Your legislative record should be a source 
of pride to your membership and it is an 
example of social responsibility to the Nation. 

Anyone who examines the record of orga- 
nized labor will find that it has not simply 
supported legislation, but it has involved 
itself directly in the Nation’s housing 
problems. 

Unions from Connecticut to California, 
and from Florida to Michigan, are using the 
broad range of Federal housing programs to 
help those who need housing assistance. 

Many of the building trade unions are 
among the 31 union sponsors in 13 states 
participating in our FHA below-market-in- 
terest-rate program to help house the dis- 
placed, the elderly, the handicapped and 
families of low- and moderate-income. 

Unions are sponsoring rent supplement 
projects in ten states, including the first, all- 
new, rent supplement construction effort in 
Pasco, Washington. 

Labor organizations pioneered in what are 
now tens of thousands of large-scale union 
cooperative housing units, either now built 
or under construction in New York and 
many other cities. 

But my primary reason in coming here 
today is not to talk about the past but rather 
about the present and the future and about 
your role in the future. 

Few statements that I have read give a 
more honest assessment of our present urban 
predicament than your own AFL-CIO pub- 
lication, “The Urban Crisis.” That presenta- 
tion gives a 10 point proposal for what is 
needed—action! If you have not read it, I 
urge every one of you to do so. 

The summer of 1967—the summer of dis- 
content—came as an astounding shock to the 
American people. Frustration, deep-seated, 
flamed in the ghettos where impoverished 
families languished, ill-housed, ill-fed and 
ill-equipped for a highly competitive urban 
society. 

Let me call your attention to an article in 
the September Atlantic magazine. I invite 
your close attention because there is at the 
end of it what is known in show business as 
a “snapper.” 

The article quotes the report of a Com- 
mission on Race Relations in a major city. 
Listen to the litany of charges by this 
Commission: 

The police and state’s attorney, it says, are 
guilty of gross inequities in the protection 
of citizens. 

The courts are guilty of facetiousness in 
handling black defendants. 

The school board fails to show enough care 
in appointing principals and teachers to 
ghetto schools. 

Employers are admonished for excluding 
black workers from jobs, and unions for ex- 
cluding them from membership. 

The commission also condemns unfit 
housing, arbitrary rent increases, and the 
arbitrary exclusion of nonwhites from good 
housing they can afford elsewhere in the city. 

The “snapper” is that this report was writ- 
ten in 1919—following a riot that took 38 
lives and left more than a thousand people 
homeless. 

That was a half a century ago, but you 
and I know that it could have been written 
this past summer. I believe the point is made: 
these are old problems in need of new 
answers. 

The ghetto is a destructive, self-generating, 
interwoven series of forces that smoulder be- 
neath the surface of the city. 

Is it so difficult to understand that when 
a man is virtually imprisoned in the ghetto, 
and he feels there is nothing more to lose, 
that his frustration will turn to violence? 

What is really needed in the ghetto is orga- 
nization and representation—and these are 
two matters you understand better than any- 
one. The ghetto resident needs 
not just the building skills but the social 
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and political skills that the labor movement 
knows so well. 

Oscar Lewis, in his book LaVida has ob- 
served that Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, 
Indians, and southern poor whites, in Lewis’ 
words: “do not belong to labor unions or 
political parties and make little use of banks, 
hospitals, department stores, and museums. 
Such involvement as there is in the institu- 
tions of the larger society—in the jails, the 
army and public welfare system—does little 
to suppress the traits of the culture of pov- 
erty.” 

When people cannot turn to the successful 
institutions of a free society—particularly to 
the one group that has made economic im- 
provement the base of its historic mission— 
and I am talking about the American Trade 
Union movement—then where will they turn? 

I believe the greatest single weapon in this 
Administration’s arsenal for overcoming the 
urban crisis—the program which has had 
your invaluable support—is the popularly 
known “Model Cities” Program. 

It calls for comprehensive dealing with 
social, economic and physical problems in 
selected slum and blighted areas. It requires 
the most effective and economical concentra- 
tion of Federal, state, and local public and 
private efforts. Financial and technical as- 
sistance will enable cities to plan, develop 
and carry out comprehensive local programs 
containing new and imaginative proposals to 
develop “model” neighborhoods. 

This is more than a housing program. It 
zeros in on public facilities, transportation, 
education, health, employment, recreational 
and cultural opportunities, crime reduction, 
social services and public assistance. 

As many of you know, the Model Cities Act 
requires the payment of prevailing wages. 
These are determined by the Secretary of 
Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act. This work is similarly covered by the 
Contract Work Hours Standards. 

But Congress has also written into the Act 
the requirement that any Model City’s pro- 
gram must provide, and I quote, “maximum 
opportunities for employing residents of the 
area in all phases of the program, and en- 
larged opportunities for work and training.” 

That language may raise some questions in 
your minds. My staff, including building 
trade unionists, has been in communication 
with President Haggerty, and the Building 
Trades Department, with the Construction 
Industry Joint Committee, with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and with the most knowledge- 
able technical people we could find—so that 
we can anticipate problems that may arise 
in the implementation of this requirement. 

Work standards will be preserved in this 
program. We have no illusions that unskilled 
workers can do the jobs of skilled craftsmen, 
But we will require that the proposals pre- 
sented to us guarantee maximum and real- 
izable training and employment opportuni- 
ties for the residents of the target areas. 

In all phases of the program for residents 
of Model City Neighborhoods, residents 
themselves must have the opportunity for 
the jobs they are qualified to perform or for 
which they can be trained. Many of such jobs 
will be in construction. 

In recent months a member of my staff has 
spent much time checking with many in- 
dividuals and groups familiar with the 
building trade unions in an effort to consider 
your position in structuring our program. 

I spent several hours with some of you 
discussing our mutual concerns in develop- 
ing a viable and effective rehabilitation in- 
dustry. All of these efforts reflect my realiza- 
tion that these are problems which require 
our joint action and our collective thinking. 

They also demonstrate that we do not in- 
tend to tear down one section of the work 
force while raising another. 

As a matter of fact, skilled craftsmen will 
find new employment opportunities in the 
supervision and training of area residents. 
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Keep in mind that this construction will take 
place in areas where virtually nothing has 
been done and where without the Model 
Cities Act little would be done, Construction 
projects will be undertaken in the most de- 
teriorated sections of our cities. 

We know from our conversations that you 
have legitimate areas of concern, Your orga- 
nizations throughout the country will be 
given the opportunity to make their voices 
heard as these projects are planned, not in 
Washington, but in each community. 

There will be one new negotiator at the 
table—the area resident himself, He is there 
as the business agent for the people. Recog- 
nizing your past mission, knowing your 
movement's present policy, I hope you will 
work with him to solve the complex problem 
of new careers in construction and in hos- 
pitals, retail stores, social services, schools 
and many others. 

This of course brings up the matter of 
apprenticeship. I cannot speak to this sub- 
ject quite as glowingly as I did about your 
support for the Nation’s housing programs. 

But I do see certain hopeful signs. Indeed, 
I have some academic support for my glow 
of restrained optimism. Professors F. Ray 
Marshall and Vernon M. Briggs in their 
study of Negro Participatton in Apprentice- 
ship Programs concluded that, in their 
words, “although racial discrimination con- 
tinues to be an important problem, we are 
convinced that its relative importance has 
declined in recent years and that measures 
to recruit, train and counsel qualified appli- 
cants currently are much more important.” 

The AFL-CIO Civil Rights Department, 
with the cooperation of the Building Trades 
Department and building trades councils 
throughout the country, have concentrated 
their efforts in working with the Joint 
Apprenticeship Committee of the Workers 
Defense League and the A. Philip Randolph 
Educational Fund, the Urban League’s 
LEAP Program, the Trade Union Leadership 
Council, and the Opportunities Industrial- 
ization Center (OIC). These are indications 
of movement on your part. 

But we are still a long distance removed 
from the goal of equal employment. Some 
unions either have no minority members 
or a handful who represent “token” inte- 
gration. 

The only criteria that the victims of dis- 
crimination have—the criteria by which you 
and I must judge progress—are the figures 
which show the present degree of minority 
participation in the building trade unions. 
I do not believe you will find the figures 
impressive. 

But I also believe that these problems 
weigh heavily on all of us in our concern for 
people. For it is our joint responsibility to 
overcome the impediments to full and equal 
participation in every phase of our national 
life. 


Of course, a vital part of this whole effort is 
that our schools in the inner cities must 
properly prepare ghetto youngsters for the 
training they need, We recognize that there 
is quite a distance between non-discrimina- 
tion, on one hand, and affirmative action for 
equal employment, on the other, and that 
the necessity for affirmative action may be 
difficult to explain in areas where your own 
members are not working full-time. 

However, you have one advantage that 
many organizations in this country do not 
have. Your leadership has clearly enunciated, 
on many occasions, the policy determination 
to end discrimination in your ranks. It is 
because of that announced policy that I have 
addressed you so directly on this matter. 

One common concern has been expressed 
by the building trade unions, If we bring ad- 
ditional men into the construction work 
force, where will they eventually find employ- 
ment? First, I believe we are going to see a 
rapid increase in construction volume. We 
must, I believe, plan for the building and 
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rebuilding of what President Johnson has 
called the Second America! the construc- 
tion between now and the year 2000 of more 
new housing units than there are standing in 
this country at the present moment. We 
know the target is 244 million units a year, 
including 500,000 low-income units. 

This is not just wishful thinking—popu- 
lation growth will make it mandatory. 

Secondly, present population pressures al- 
ready mean that we must rehabilitate the 
deteriorated housing that can and should 
be saved, There is no well-organized rehabili- 
tation industry at the moment. If you and 
this country’s contractors will help us create 
one—there will be a tremendous number of 
new jobs for skilled craftsmen and for the 
residents of the neighborhoods. 

If there is a limitation on our abilities to 
deal with the problems of low- and moderate- 
income housing, it is the money available to 
fund new efforts. 

A short time ago insurance companies 
formed a pool to provide 1 billion dollars for 
this purpose. Justifiable praise has been 
heaped upon these progressive institutions 
for a major contribution to one of this coun- 
try’s most pressing problems. 

It is my proposal to you that through the 
efforts of organized labor an equal amount 
can be made available to create new and 
rehabilitated housing construction projects. 

The AFL-CIO Mortgage Investment Trust 
is already participating in an effort to make 
funds available for mortgage loans. I know 
too that your general treasury and special 
purpose funds require a high degree of li- 
quidity to meet contingencies so that the 
massive amounts required to assist housing 
programs are not available from these 
sources. But they can safely and productively 
be used to finance short-term construction 
loans for low- and moderate-income housing. 

I hope you will consider the large and 
growing reserves in labor-management pen- 
sion and welfare trusts for funds to help re- 
build housing for America’s needy families. 
Those of you who serve on Boards of Trust- 
ees know that many of these trusts have been 
turned over to professional investment ad- 
visors. Their portfolios have been made up 
primarily of high-grade common stocks and 
corporate bonds. The socially-desirable mort- 
gage loan investment, for the most part, has 
been ignored. 

As Trustees you could encourage invest- 
ment advisors to be more aware of the op- 
portunity to make available a portion of the 
investment reserves for loans to desirable 
and badly needed housing projects. Trusts 
must earn income to provide for their ac- 
tuarial benefits. But the interest rates paid 
to investors are normally slightly higher 
than rates on high grade bonds, And within 
the areas of the Federal programs, housing 
investments can be considered as having 
minimum risk. 

Private pension plans today, including 
those of organized labor, total many billions 
of dollars. State, county, and local govern- 
ment employee pensions funds are another 
potential. 

There is no better potential for enlight- 
ened self-interest and social seryice than 
investment in programs that generate con- 
struction—programs that return an attract- 
ive interest and are as secure as any port- 
folio that can be designed. 

It would require a selling job on your part. 
It is my hope that the building trades unions 
and AFL-CIO will officially undertake the 
implementation of such an effort. This would 
serve notice on the country that labor is 
determined, to maintain leadership in the 
problems of the urban crisis. 

I have spoken to you in straight-forward 
terms, as one speaks to an ally in a common 
cause. I am confident the Nation can count 
on your continuing support for programs to 
house all American families, I hope that you 
will want leadership roles in the Model Cities 
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Programs and in this Administration’s 
search for equal employment. Both activities 
have to succeed. And each will be facilitated 
if it has your understanding, commitment, 
and full cooperation. 

We have been dealing with big questions 
relating to housing and jobs for America. In 
this endeavor there are no small questions. 
I know that the building trades unions, with 
your historic concern for people, will want to 
be involved in finding the answers. 


Report to My Constituents on the 90th 
Congress, First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mrs, BOLTON, Mr. Speaker, now that 
this first session of the 90th Congress is 
nearing its end, it is time to reflect on 
some of our major decisions of the last 
1142 months. It has been a long session 
and we have been faced with some of 
the most frustrating and difficult prob- 
lems in the history of our Nation. To 
mention just a few: the Vietnam con- 
flict, riots and crime in our cities, and 
the serious fiscal situation. All of these 
issues need deep thought and considera- 
tion and they are far, far from being 
settled. 

In recent years the trend has been 
for congressional sessions to stretch 
longer and longer, until for all practi- 
cal purposes we are in session the year 
around. In view of this, it would seem 
far more preferable to plan the work 
on a year-around basis with regularly 
scheduled times to return home for con- 
tact with our constituents. In particular, 
there should be better planning on the 
consideration of the various bills pro- 
viding funds for Government depart- 
ments. Although the new fiscal year 
began on July 1, only one of the regular 
departmental appropriation bills had 
been cleared at that time. As late as 
December, several agencies were still 
operating on continuing resolutions, 

While it is impossible to discuss every 
bill considered in this first session, here 
are some of the major items and a sum- 
mary comment on them: 

INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT RESTORED—PUBLIC LAW 
90—26 


The Congress passed a bill (H.R. 
6950) to restore the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit for business and in- 
dustry. I voted for this legislation. This 
investment credit provision was origi- 
nally enacted in 1962 for the purpose of 
stimulating the economy. In October 
1966 the administration thought the 
economy should be cooled off a bit and 
requested Congress to suspend the in- 
vestment credit for a period of 15 
months, even though business planning 
and financing had been made in reli- 
ance upon the investment credit. I op- 
posed the suspension at that time on 
the grounds that the Government was 
breaking faith with the business com- 
munity, and also because of my studied 
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judgment that the safe and sound cure 
for the then existing strong inflationary 
pressures was an attack on Government 
spending rather than an attempt to 
manage the private economy with on- 
again, off-again tax policies. The fact 
that the administration, in less than 6 
months, asked that the investment tax 
credit be restored is clear vindication 
of the conclusion of those of us who op- 
posed the suspensions originally. 

Government actions to suspend the 
investment credit as a means of dealing 
with inflation had an adverse effect on 
business confidence. The continuity of 
orderly business expansion was broken, 
The quick response on the part of Con- 
gress to restore the investment tax credit 
was a step in the right direction. 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

AMENDMENTS OF 1967— HR. 7819 

For 3 days the House debated the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967. The issue was not 
centered on the money involved 
although it was considerable but on the 
direction that Federal aid should take. 
Traditionally education has been a local 
function, with control centered in the 
hands of local and State boards of edu- 
cation. More and more in recent years 
the control has shifted to Washington 
in the U.S. Office of Education. 

The administration succeeded in de- 
feating the so-called Quie amendment 
which would have given block grants to 
States for distribution instead of cate- 
gorical grants directly to local boards and 
schools, After the Quie amendment was 
defeated on a nonrecord vote of 168 to 
197, the House proceeded to adopt an 
amendment sponsored by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon, the Honorable 
EDITH GREEN, providing that funds for 
supplementary education centers under 
title III be given to the State education 
departments for distribution under a 
State plan. Thus, it appears that a ma- 
jority of the Members favored a return 
of some control to the States. 

The debate during the 3 days often 
reached a state of confusion with gen- 
eral disagreement on the meaning of 
various amendments. In view of this I 
joined my Ohio colleague, the Honorable 
WILLIAM Ayres, the ranking Republican 
on the Education and Labor Committee, 
in voting to recommit the legislation for 
30 days in order to have further hearings 
on the bill and all germane amendments 
thereto. 

The recommittal would not have de- 
layed any programs since the provisions 
of this bill do not become effective any- 
way until July 1, 1968. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Ayres’ motion failed by a vote of 180 to 
236. I then voted against the bill on final 
passage in the House. 

After Senate passage and a House- 
Senate conference, it was agreed that 
the program would be extended for 2 
years through June 30, 1970. Total 
amount authorized for 1969 is $4.5 bil- 
lion, for 1970 $4.7 billion. I voted for the 
conference report and it was adopted by 
a vote of 286 to 73. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT EXTENDED—PUBLIC LAW 
90-40 


The draft was extended to June 30, 
1971. Fathers remain exempt, barring 
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all-out war. Deferments for undergrad- 
uates in college are continued. Defer- 
ments for graduate students will be 
curtailed, probably starting in 1968. 
Nineteen-year-olds not in college or de- 
ferred go to the head of their draft 
boards’ lists for induction. A lottery to 
choose 19-year-olds who must serve was 
neither required nor barred by Congress. 
The President was left with the power 
to order a shift to a lottery system if 
he wishes. 

Although I would hope that we may 
eventually move toward an all-volun- 
teer service, under present circum- 
stances there would appear to be no al- 
ternative to a continuation of the Selec- 
tive Service System. Therefore, I voted 
for this bill and it was passed by a vote 
of 362 to 9. 

AN INCREASE IN THE DEBT LIMIT—PUBLIC LAW 
90-39 

On three separate occasions this year, 
the House debated bills to increase the 
national debt limit. The first occasion 
was a $6 billion increase—from $330 
billion to $336 billion. I opposed ‘this, 
but it passed. Then, less than 3 months 
later, the administration asked that it 
be increased from $336 billion to $365 
billion. This was defeated 197 to 210. I 
voted “nay”’—to defeat this increase. 
Coming back again, it was proposed 
that the permanent ceiling be increased 
to $358 billion, with a $7 billion tempo- 
rary increase each year beginning July 
1, 1968. This was passed 217 to 196. I 
voted “nay” again as a protest against 
continued deficit spending. 


ANTIRIOT BILL-——H.R. 421 


The House passed a bill—H.R. 421— 
to impose Federal criminal penalties up- 
on persons traveling in or using the fa- 
cilities of interstate commerce with in- 
tent to incite a riot. The vote was 347 
to 70. I voted with the majority. This 
legislation represents the legitimate ex- 
ercise of Federal power to control crime 
under authority based on the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. Historically, 
certain types of conduct have been pro- 
hibited by Federal statute when the fa- 
cilities of interstate commerce are used. 
For example, there is the Federal kid- 
naping statute, the Antiracketeering 
Act, and the prohibition against the in- 
terstate transportation of strikebreak- 
ers. 

H.R. 421 is not intended to and does 
not limit the right of dissent and peace- 
ful demonstration. Legitimate activities 
by those who travel in interstate com- 
merce to participate in public gather- 
ings or other lawful demonstrations are 
not affected. However, those persons 
who use facilities in interstate commerce 
in order to incite riots, violence, looting, 
and bombing would be subject to prose- 
cution. The most effective means of riot 
control still rests with local and State 
police. The intent of H.R. 421 is only to 
supplement existing State laws, not to 
replace them. By assuring Federal juris- 
diction over out-of-State inciters, State 
and local authorities will be substantial- 
ly assisted in keeping peace and protect- 
ing public safety. The immediate vic- 
tims of riots and violence are the law- 
abiding citizens who suffer personal in- 
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jury and loss of property. In a larger 
sense we are all victims of these acts of 
violence, for those who incite riots 
preach disrespect for authority and the 
breakdown of law and order. 

Final passage of this legislation would 
be an effective deterrent toward elim- 
ination and control of riots. However, 
riots cannot be prevented by legislation 
alone. Every citizen has a responsibility 
in this area. We must strengthen respect 
for law and order through constructive 
action and concern for others, while op- 
posing those who would teach destruc- 
tion and violence. 

The Senate has taken no action on this 
legislation so far. 

SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT INCREASE——H.R. 12080 


This legislation, which received bi- 
partisan support, provides a general in- 
crease of 13 percent in benefits. This will 
be effective in the checks that will be re- 
ceived around March 1, 1968. 

Here are some other highlights: mini- 
mum benefits are increased from $44 a 
month to $55. The amount a person may 
earn without having his social security 
benefits withheld would be increased 
from $1,500 annually to $1,680. I have 
long favored repealing the earnings limi- 
tation entirely, but there was no oppor- 
tunity to amend this bill as it was de- 
bated under a closed rule. Those per- 
sons over 72, who had not met social se- 
curity work requirements, will get a 
monthly increase of $5—from $35 a 
month to $40—and for a couple the in- 
crease will be from $52.50 per month to 
$60 per month. 

An increase in social security cash pay- 
ments is, of course, essential for our older 
citizens on fixed incomes. They are tragic 
victims of the inflation spiral. 

While I voted for and supported H.R. 
12080, I do want to point out what is 
often overlooked with expansion of a 
program of this kind. That is, the tax in- 
crease which goes hand in hand with in- 
creased benefits. Under the measure, the 
taxable pay base goes from $6,600 an- 
nually to $7,800. This means the maxi- 
mum tax will be raised from $290 to $343 
a year in 1968. There always exists the 
possibility that some future Congress will 
raise the benefits—and the taxes—again, 
thereby increasing the tax even more. 
Nevertheless, this bipartisan bill should 
go a long way in improving the financial 
situation of our senior citizens. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
ACT—H.R. 5037 

Responding to the overwhelming sen- 
timent of the Nation, the House passed 
H.R. 5037, the Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Act of 1967. Aimed at 
the scandalous rise in major crimes 
throughout the country, the legislation 
seeks to increase the effectiveness and 
coordination of law enforcement at all 
levels of government. During floor de- 
bate two Republican amendments were 
adopted which strengthened the ad- 
ministration bill. The first provided an 
additional $25 million specifically ear- 
marked to meet the need of local police 
officials for training in riot prevention 
and control, as well as to provide com- 
munication between the States relating 
to persons traveling with the intention of 
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inciting riots. Second, one of the major 
considerations was whether to give the 
greatest voice in the use and control of 
funds provided by the act to the Attorney 
General or to the Governors of the 
States. As passed by the House, the deci- 
sion favored the State Governors. 

There was concern lest a national po- 
lice force would be established if we left 
the authority in the hands of the At- 
torney General. In addition, the States 
and local communities should train and 
equip their own police forces. I voted for 
these amendments and for the bill on 
final passage. The acceptance of these 
amendments by a resounding vote—256 
to 147—and the size of the vote on final 
passage—377 to 23—suggest wide sup- 
port from all parts of the country for 
efforts to arrest the spread of crime and 
violence. 

No action in Senate so far. 
COMMISSION ON OBSCENITY AND PORNOG- 
RAPHY—PUBLIC LAW 99-100 

Congress enacted a bill to establish 
a Commission on Obscenity and Pornog- 
raphy. This is similar to the bill—H.R. 
299—which I introduced earlier this year 
and in the previous Congress. 

The amount of obscene materials be- 
ing circulated in the United States has 
increased unbelievably in the past few 
years. Last year, for example, the Post 
Office Department received some 200,000 
complaints from postal patrons about 
unsolicited obscene materials they or 
their children had received. Those of us 
who have long been concerned realize 
the problems involved in trying to elim- 
inate smut peddlers. Numerous court de- 
cisions have complicated the legal pro- 
ceedings. The Post Office Department, 
except in hard-core cases, has often been 
helpless in trying to stop the traffic. Po- 
lice are hampered and district attorneys 
have been handcuffed in prosecuting 
those who originate or sell salacious ma- 
terials because of the faultiness of legal 
definitions. In fact, public information 
programs on this subject have been lack- 
ing because of shaky guidelines. Many 
hesitate to raise a clamor for fear of be- 
ing accused of censorship. The 16-mem- 
ber Commission is to analyze the laws 
now in effect, explore the methods and 
volume of traffic in such materials, study 
their effect on the youth of the Nation, 
and come up with recommended guides 
for action by Federal, State, and local 
levels of government and by individuals. 
One must remember that public opinion 
is, in the final analysis, the driving force 
that can and must create an atmosphere 
of decency. But the public, like the Gov- 
ernment, has been entrapped in a maze 
of uncertainty. The Commission on Ob- 
scenity and Pornography should be an 
important first step in providing the peo- 
ple and the Government with the proper 
information with which to deal effec- 
tively with the evil influences that would 
corrupt our young people. 

FOREIGN AID BILL—PUBLIC LAW 90-137 


At the close of a grueling 16-hour ses- 
sion, the House passed the foreign aid 
bill by a very small margin. This, on top 
of the Senate action, assured for the 
aid program the slimmest budget in its 
20-year history. Numerous cuts were 
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made, reducing the administration’s re- 
quest of $3.46 billion to $2.8 billion. The 
Senate version, passed a few weeks ear- 
lier, had slashed the request to a little 
over $2.6 billion. 

The future of the aid program ap- 
pears uncertain, as the House bill barely 
passed, with a vote of 202 to 194. Should 
the strong antiaid sentiment persist, the 
program might be discontinued in a few 
more years. It was obvious that the ma- 
jority party leaders were having diffi- 
culty mustering enough forces to pre- 
vent cuts and to pass the bill. 

In the drive to curtail unnecessary 
Government spending, every major eco- 
nomic assistance program was trimmed. 
The 2-year authorization was rejected 
and some previously approved multiyear 
authorizations were repealed. Interest 
rates on loans were boosted. Presidential 
authority to sell arms on credit to under- 
developed countries was eliminated. The 
House withdrew the tariff-cutting most- 
favored-nation treatment from Poland, 
which has been supplying military equip- 
ment to North Vietnam. It forbade aid 
and sale of surplus goods to any country 
which breaks diplomatic relations with 
the United States. Arms sales to and 
purchase from any country trading with 
North Vietnam were barred. 

It has been noted that the adminis- 
tration request was less than one-half 
of 1 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct. The United Nations has asked the 
wealthier nations to earmark 1 percent 
of their GNP to assist the less-developed 
countries. We must remember, however, 
that this aid authorization, although less 
than one-half of 1 percent of our GNP, 
is only part of our total foreign assist- 
ance contribution. The United States 
also furnishes aid through various in- 
ternational organizations, such as the 
International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank, the Export-Import Bank, Asian 
Development Bank, and Inter-American 
Development Bank. Also not included in 
this authorization is the amount we 
spent to help South Vietnam in its war— 
last year, $20 billion—and our Public 
Law 480 food program. 

Some exponents of foreign aid com- 
plained that the restrictions added to 
the House legislation will hurt the build- 
ing of East-West trade bridges which the 
administration has been promoting and 
will hamstring the administration in 
several other respects. As a member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee I 
have worked long and hard on this year’s 
bill. To my mind there was room for 
improvement in the bill presented to the 
full House for consideration. The cuts 
made need not impair the effectiveness 
of the program. With our tax burdens 
mounting, it is imperative that we cut 
the fat out of every piece of legislation. 

More than ever I have been disturbed 
this year over the difficulties the Foreign 
Affairs Committee has had in the matter 
of studies in depth of these far-reaching 
programs. I am convinced more firmly 
than ever that if the testimony from the 
various areas had been submitted to the 
committee’s subcommittees, who have 
developed no little expertise in their 
subjects, we could have brought to the 
House a far more intelligent presenta- 
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tion. The chairman does not agree to the 

idea, having told us it was tried only to 

fail. I confess Iam a try and try again” 

i a and have not abandoned the 

a. 

The House-Senate conferees agreed 
on a total authorization of $2.67 billion. 
NEW VETERANS BENEFITS LAW—PUBLIC LAW 
90-77 

The Congress passed a bill covering a 
wide range of benefit increases for vet- 
erans—pensions for disabilities not in- 
curred in service, benefits for college or 
other training, and benefits at the war- 
time rate for Vietnam veterans. The 
President signed the bill and it is now 
Public Law 90-77. 

Increases in pensions averaging 5.4 
percent go to 2.7 million veterans with 
disabilities not connected with their serv- 
ice, and dependents of deceased veterans, 
based on need. Largest increases go to 
widows with low incomes. The basic pen- 
sion for a veteran with no dependents 
and annual income of $600 or less is in- 
creased from $100 a month to $104. The 
increases do not apply to compensation 
payments for disabilities suffered as a 
result of service. Those payments were 
boosted in late 1965. 

Monthly benefits for college or other 
training under the new cold war GI bill 
go up from $100 to $130 for a veteran 
with no dependents, with corresponding 
inereases for veterans with dependents. 
Other provisions of the new law are as 
follows: For purposes of benefits, service 
after August 4, 1964, will be considered 
wartime service. Vietnam veterans, for 
example, will be paid compensation for 
disability incurred in service at the full 
wartime rate. A veteran reaching 65 will 
be presumed to be fully disabled, for pen- 
sion eligibility, without having to submit 
medical proof. Eligibility of veterans of 
World War II for mortgages guaranteed 
by the Veterans Administration which 
was to expire in July of this year is re- 
stored—until July 25, 1970. 

PARTNERSHIP FOR HEALTH AMENDMENTS OF 
1967—RAT CONTROL—PUBLIC LAW 90-174 
This legislation extends for 3 years and 

expands the authorizations for grants for 

comprehensive health planning and serv- 
ices. The original Comprehensive Public 

Health Service Act passed late in the 

89th Congress rejected the standard ad- 

ministration formula of categorical 
grants. It consolidated 16 separately ad- 
ministered public health programs and 
permitted States to develop plans, estab- 
lish priorities, and coordinate local 
activities. Under this approach, the 
priority health problems in each State 
and community, whether they stem from 
communicable disease, narcotics, or rat 
infestation, can be identified and pro- 
grams designed and funded to combat 
them. This legislation represented a step 
in the direction of a meaningful Federal- 

State partnership. 

On July 20 of this year, I voted 
against the administration’s Rat Ex- 
termination Act—not because I am blind 
to the necessity for rat control nor be- 
cause I thought the idea was funny“ — 
but because there are presently available 
within the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of the Interior, Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Federal funds which may be used for 
rat eradication. To establish another 
rat control program under the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment as requested by the administration 
would serve only to extend the maze and 
confusion which so many community 
officials experience in making the rounds 
to learn where they should apply for 
various Federal grants. Since the pres- 
ence of rats represents a definite threat 
to public health, assistance for control 
logically should come under the Com- 
prehensive Health Act. 

When the bill came before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, it contained some $892 mil- 
lion in comprehensive grants to be made 
to the States in the next 3 years. As 
the bill was written, the State and local 
communities would be free to determine 
the priorities and to use the funds in 
attacking those problems which are most 
prevalent and most pressing. Not one 
representative from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare came 
before the committee to suggest that 
additional money was needed to be ear- 
marked for any specific purpose—rats or 
otherwise. However, during the course of 
floor debate, an amendment was adopted 
to add some $40 million to the bill to be 
used over a 2-year period for rat con- 
trol. This amendment would have been 
worthy if no money had been included 
in the bill which could be used for this 
purpose. But there was some $70 million 
already in the legislation which could be 
used for rat control. Furthermore, we 
were advised that some $2.3 million was 
available to the State of Ohio under last 
year’s bill to support the rat control pro- 
gram. In view of the fact that sufficient 
funds were included in the bill, I voted 
against the amendment to increase the 
authorization from $892 million to $932 
million, Experience has shown that to 
vote authorizations in excess of those 
that can be used prudently only tends 
to encourage wastefulness, rather than 
speed a solution to the problem involved. 
After carefully weighing the facts, and 
considering that we have been asked by 
the administration to increase tax bur- 
dens by 10 percent, I could not in good 
conscience vote for the $40 million in- 
crease. However, the amendment was 
adopted 227 to 173. I then voted for 
final passage, since I favored the general 
approach the legislation takes. 

POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL SALARY ACT— 
PUBLIC LAW 90-206 

The House passed and sent to the 
Senate a bill—H.R. 7977—to increase 
postal rates and give a salary increase 
to postal and Federal classified workers. 
Under this bill first-class letters and 
postcards go up 1 cent each and airmail 
will be up 2 cents. Second-class mailers 
which consist mostly of newspapers and 
magazines will have their rates in- 
creased by 23 percent and third-class 
rates will be increased by 31 percent. 

Postal workers get a 6-percent pay in- 
crease and the salaries of the Federal 
classified employees go up 4.5 percent 
retroactive to October 1. Postal em- 
ployees will get another 5-percent in- 
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crease next July; other employees will 
get a raise to be determined by the Presi- 
dent after comparing their salaries with 
similar employment in private industry, 
but not less than 3 percent. Both postal 
and other employees will receive a final 
third phase adjustment in April of 1969 
to bring all of their salaries up to a par 
with private enterprise salaries as deter- 
mined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The bill provides also for the establish- 
ment of a Quadrennial Commission to 
determine once every 4 years the proper 
salaries for officials in the executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial branches, including 
Members of Congress. The President 
would then include the exact recom- 
mendations for such salaries and ex- 
penses in his budget submitted to the 
Congress. These recommendations would 
become effective after 30 days unless 
Congress by law sets the pay or one 
House specifically disapproves the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation. 

Prior to final passage of H.R. 7977, a 
motion was made to approve the salary 
increases for the first year only. This 
would give the Congress an opportunity 
to reexamine the situation next year and 
could result in substantial savings to the 
taxpayer. The motion also would have 
eliminated the Quadrennial Commission 
and kept direct control over salaries in 
the Congress which represents the tax- 
payers. I supported this motion in behalf 
of economy and good legislative proce- 
dure, but we lost by a close vote, 211 to 
199. On final passage I voted for the bill, 
although it was far from perfect, because 
I favored a raise for our hardworking 
postal people and other Federal workers. 
It may surprise some of you to learn that 
it takes a post office employee, a clerk 
or carrier, almost 13 years to make as 
much money as a busdriver in Washing- 
ton, D.C., makes the first day he goes to 
work. Another point to remember is that 
the average postal employee in the United 
States handles approximately twice as 
much mail as is handled by employees 
of any of the postal services in Europe. 
H.R. 7977 was passed by a vote of 318 to 
89. The Senate bill was very similar to 
the House bill. 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT AMENDMENTS 

(S. 2388) 


The “greatest deliberative body in the 
world” spent nearly 2 weeks on S. 2388, 
Economic Opportunity Act Amendments, 
then set aside its deliberativeness by 
bringing up some 19 amendments, many 


having serious consequences, in an hour 


and a half at the end. Final passage came 
literally at the 11th hour—11 p.m. on 
Wednesday, November 15. The bill finally 
passed by the House authorized $1.6 bil- 
lion. The Senate bill, passed previously, 
authorized $2.2 billion. 

The poverty war was launched hur- 
riedly just prior to the 1964 presidential 
election. In the first year, $800 million 
was authorized, the second year $1.5 
billion, and last year approximately $1.6 
billion. When the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 was before the 88th Congress, 
I expressed strong reservations about the 
manner in which the effort to assist the 
poor and underprivileged was being 
launched. While the desire was strong 
to do something constructive in addition 
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to that which was already being accom- 
plished through programs authorized 
under the Manpower Training and De- 
velopment Act and the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, the antipoverty program was 
open to many questions. Specifics were 
lacking. A sense of direction did not 
accompany the sense of purpose. Rather 
than such a massive undertaking rife 
with uncertainty, I preferred the “seed 
money” approach to establish pilot pro- 
grams. Try a Headstart project. Under- 
write a community action effort. Estab- 
lish a Job Corps center. By doing so, the 
wrinkles could be ironed out along the 
way. Unfortunately, this view did not 
prevail. As a result there has been great 
waste. Mistakes were made, not on a 
modest scale, but in the grand fashion 
and the misfortunes of the Office of 
Economie Opportunity—OEO—are well 
known. 

Now, some 3 years later, much has 
been learned at great cost. We know that 
the individual programs are important. 
Headstart, work experience, Upward 
Bound, community action, legal serv- 
ices, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the 
Job Corps, and others are successful 
if they have proper leadership, Leader- 
ship is the key and there is no better 
example than the Cleveland Women’s 
Job Corps Center which Dr. Zelma 
George has turned into a model program. 

As reported from the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, S. 2388 au- 
thorized a total of $2.06 billion. A recom- 
mittal motion offered by my Ohio col- 
league, the Honorable WILLIAM AYRES, 
reduced this total to $1.6 billion. I voted 
for this recommittal motion because 
there was general agreement that the 
cut would be limited to an amount ap- 
proximating the level of expenditures 
for the current fiscal year. It was a 
figure that would assure the continuation 
of the currently existing programs. Fur- 
thermore, knowing that the Senate 
wanted an even larger amount next year, 
it was a foregone conclusion that the 
amount finally arrived at would be in 
excess of what was spent this year. The 
recommittal motion prevailed by a vote 
of 221 to 190. 

I then voted for the bill on final pas- 
sage in the House. It passed by a vote of 
283 to 129. As I said in my speech during 
general debate: 

For 1967 we are asked for $2.06 billion. 
Iam not here in this well to say we must give 
so huge a sum—certainly not before every 
effort has been made to cut down and do 
a better job. We should be able to do much 
more and do better with less. I am here to 
say that I cannot live with myself if we 
stop the doing. 


The House-Senate conferees brought 
back a bill calling for a 2-year author- 
ization of $1.98 billion in 1968 and $2.18 
billion for 1969. This means there can 
be no effective review or consideration of 
the poverty programs until 1969. In view 
of this and also as a protest against the 
increased expenditures, I voted against 
the conference report but it was adopted 
247 to 149. The amount finally appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1968 was $1,773,- 
000,000. I voted for the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill which included these 
funds. 
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AIR QUALITY ACT OF 1967—-PUBLIC LAW 90-148 


This new law would encourage the so- 
lution of air pollution problems on a 
regional basis with air quality standards 
and enforcement plans developed by the 
States. It authorizes $362.3 million over 
a 3-year period for air control research, 
studies, planning, and grants to States 
and air pollution agencies. The bill 
further gives the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare the power to ob- 
tain court injunctions to abate pollution 
when there is an “imminent and substan- 
tial endangerment to the health of per- 
sons anywhere in the country.” 

Air pollution is no longer just a threat, 
it is a present menace to the health and 
well-being of the American people. Ap- 
proximately 130 million tons of pollut- 
ants are discharged annually into the 
Nation’s atmosphere, an average of 1,400 
pounds for each American. This pollu- 
tion is a byproduct of our highly devel- 
oped economy. It stems from the rising 
number of motor vehicles, and from the 
trend toward urbanization which con- 
centrates the highest levels of pollution 
in the most populated areas. Smog, dam- 
age to health and property, and even 
death have resulted from the pollution 
of our air. This new law should be help- 
ful in our fight to combat this menace 
and I supported it. However, the Con- 
gress must not end the battle that it has 
just begun. A further step that should 
be taken is to give careful and serious 
consideration to providing tax incentives 
to those who undertake construction pro- 
grams for treatment works to prevent 
air and water pollution. Many companies 
have been unable to combat pollution as 
fast and effectively as they would wish 
because such construction is very costly 
and, unlike other types of industrial con- 
struction, it does not add to productive 
capacity. Earlier this year I introduced 
a bill—H.R. 304—which would accom- 
plish this objective. 

RENT SUPPLEMENTS—PUBLIC LAW 90-121 


Of all the appropriation bills, H.R. 
9960, independent offices and Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, at- 
tracted the most press and public atten- 
tion because it contained funds for the 
rent supplement program. When this bill 
passed the House in May, there was a 
motion which prevailed to strike out the 
$10 million for rent supplements. I voted 
for the motion at that time, not because 
I wanted to see the program ended, but 
as a protest against excessive Govern- 
ment spending. During the Labor Day 
recess, I made a tour of the areas of 
Cleveland affected by the rent supple- 
ment program. It was heartening to see 
the cooperation that is being extended 
by civic, church, labor, and banking 
groups to improve the housing conditions 
in some of these neighborhoods. When 
the House-Senate conference report was 
brought back to the House, there was a 
motion to recommit with instructions to 
insist on disagreement to the compro- 
mise of $10 million for rent supple- 
ments—in effect to knock out the $10 
million. I opposed this motion and it was 
defeated by a vote of 184 to 198. The $10 
million provided should be very helpful 
in furthering the rent supplement pro- 
gram—especially the projects that are 
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completed or in the planning stage in 
Cleveland. 


CONCLUSION 


The success or failure of a Congress 
cannot be determined on the first ses- 
sion alone as all bills introduced this 
year and not acted upon are still pending 
and may be considered in the second ses- 
sion which begins in January 1968. 

The enormous increase which has oc- 
curred in the legislative program over 
the years is due partly to the growing 
complexities of Government, increased 
population, and also because the Federal 
Government has become involved more 
and more in the daily lives of individuals. 
Paralleling the increase in legislative 
business is a striking increase in the 
needs of constituents for assistance. This 
is a result of the proliferation of the 
Federal bureaucracy. The size and 
complexity of the U.S. Government 
has become so great that often in the 
last analysis congressional offices remain 
the only authorities close enough to the 
people to intercede on their behalf. This 
we are always glad to do.. 

It is a very great privilege to serve 
the 22d Ohio District in the Congress of 
the United States. May I express my ap- 
preciation to all of my constituents for 
the support given me during this present 
session of the Congress. 


Completion of U.S. Aid to Iran 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, and my col- 
league Congressman THomas E. Morcan 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Special 
Subcommittee for Review of Foreign Aid 
Programs. 

I attended an interesting celebration 
at the Department of State on November 
29. The purpose was to mark the suc- 
cessful completion of the U.S. aid to Iran. 
Many public officials, participants in the 
foreign aid program, and four of our 
Ambassadors to Iran were present. 

I have visited this country on several 
occasions and have found the Iranians 
to be a noble people. I am happy to re- 
port that our country was able to help 
them substantially in the progressive 
development of their country and that 
they are now able to continue such prog- 
ress from their new economic base. This 
is a noteworthy achievement for the for- 
eign aid program in an area that is 
burdened with many political, economic 
and social problems. Our foreign aid 
program in Iran was of a 17-year dura- 
tion. We advanced a total of $605,000,000 
in direct loans and grants, only $37,000,- 
000 of which has been provided in the 
last 5 years. It is a happy occasion when 
a country can terminate these economic 
grants and loans and say to our country, 
“we are now ready to walk alone in this 
world.” This was the initial aim and 
objective of the foreign aid program. This 
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is a tribute to the progressive leadership 
of His Majesty, the Shahanshah of Iran 
who has made such remarkable changes 
in the economy of Iran that it is now 
growing at one of the highest rates in the 
world. 

Perhaps at no period in the 2,500 years 
of Iranian monarchy have the Iranian 
people held their monarch in greater es- 
teem and admiration. They have rallied 
behind his Imperial Majesty both in 
crisis and reform, in war and in peace, 
as an inspired leader with extraordinary 
ability to handle the burdens of leader- 
ship. The progress that Iran has made 
in the last 15 years in all aspects of life 
is truly phenomenal. The consistent re- 
forms have revolutionized the country’s 
social and economic structures. They 
have abolished the old feudal system of 
landlords, women have been granted 
their long-sought political equality, and 
illiteracy is under attack by a well 
planned and well executed campaign 
throughout the land. They have ex- 
panded the public health programs to- 
gether with medical and nursing sery- 
ices to the far-flung and isolated parts of 
the country and created a Development 
Corps that gives guidance and assistance 
to the villagers in their self-help pro- 
grams of road building and community 
affairs. Houses of Justice have been es- 
tablished in the many rural areas so that 
the people may have recourse to the 
proper judicial procedures in the settle- 
ment of their local problems. 

When we met November 29 to cele- 
brate this progress, the Honorable Wil- 
liam S. Gaud, Administrator of the AID 
program, opened the proceedings and 
read the following letter from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, followed by 
the remarks of the Honorable Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, and the response by 
His Excellency Hushang Ansary, Ambas- 
sador of Iran. The Ambassador of Iran 
announced that in commemoration of 
our support, the Shahanshah of Iran has 
established the Pahlavi Scholarship for 
American students. This will make it pos- 
sible for 81 American students to go to 
Iran to study in their universities and 
live among their people. 

It is encouraging to have friends such 
as Iran. May our countries continue to 
build an everlasting bond of friendship 
and trust in this troubled world. 

The speeches follow: 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT MARKING THE 
CLOSING OF THE AID Mission AT TEHRAN 
Today American and Iranian hands join in 

mutual congratulations. We mark a great 

success. 

It may seem strange that we celebrate 
when an enterprise goes out of business. It 
may seem odd that we are pleased that the 
American AID mission that has long chan- 
neled much of America’s economic assistance 
to Iran will close its doors tomorrow. 

But we are celebrating an achievement, not 
an end. This is a milestone in Iran’s continu- 
ing progress and in our increasingly close 
relations. 

What we mark today is Iran’s success. 
What we celebrate is Iran’s economic and 


social progress. What we honor are the ef- 
fective work of the men and women of Iran 


and the energetic and progressive leadership 
of His Majesty the Shah. 

I have recently had the pleasure of hear- 
ing from the Shah himself of Iran’s land re- 
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form and its drive against illiteracy; its far- 
reaching development program and empha- 
sis on private investment; and its many other 
vital reforms, 

That story is impressive. 

What is even more impressive is Iran's im- 
patience with ways no longer useful—and 
yet its respect for traditions of the past and 
its willingness to face hard decisions and do 
those difficult things necessary for a better 
future. 

We are glad that we have been able, in an 
important way, to assist in Iran’s rapid 
strides forward. Our commitment to Iran’s 
progress has been enthusiastically given and 
of long standing. 

Since the dark years following World War 
II, we have moved from emergency economic 
support to exciting development efforts 
which have now paid visible dividends. Care- 
ful joint planning has had much to do with 
the success we mark today. 

We cannot depart one era without looking 
toward another that lies ahead. The similar- 
ity of needs and mutuality of purpose that 
Iran and the United States have long shared 
do not stop simply because Iran’s well-being 
enables it to shoulder greater burdens. Now 
is the time when even stronger ties become 
possible. 

We will turn our hands now to new fields 
of cooperation. Exchanges in science and 
technology, expanded business relations, con- 
tinued cooperation in development and com- 
mon determination to work for peace and 
security—these are but a few of the ways in 
which Americans and Iranians will phrase 
their new plans for cooperation. 

I join all of you in marking a past that 
has been so successful. I ask those of you 
present to begin planting for a new harvest 
of friendship, trust and shared hopes. 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE DEAN RUSK, 
SECRETARY OF STATE 

We are gathered to celebrate the comple- 
tion of a major foreign aid program. Tomor- 
row, November 30, direct economic aid to 
Iran under our Foreign Assistance Act will 
end. 

We celebrate because Iran has arrived at 
the point where it can support its own con- 
tinuing economic development. 

This is a varied group—businessmen, 
churchmen, and engineers and others in pri- 
vate life as well as officials of our govern- 
ment and representatives of Iran. Our inter- 
ests in Iran are in its safety and its prosper- 
ity, in its people and its capacity to enrich 
the cultural heritage of us all; in its pro- 
gressive but staple government and its con- 
structive role in the family of nations, 

This is an especially moving occasion for 
me. In the spring of 1946, as a junior officer 
in the Department of State, I accompanied 
Secretary of State Byrnes to the Security 
Council of the United Nations in New York. 
Our mission was to get the Soviet troops out 
of northern Iran. 

Last December I arrived in Teheran on the 
great national holiday celebrating the 
twentieth anniversary of the reoccupation of 
Azerbaijan by Iranian troops. 

Plutarch once used the metaphor of “a 
rich Persian carpet, the beautiful figures and 
patterns of which can be shown only by 
spreading and extending it out.” 

What is true of Persia's carpets is also true 
of her history. Its patterns can be appre- 
ciated only when seen in broad dimension. 

For thousands of years Iran has been at 
the center of cycles of growth and develop- 
ment, violence, and change. Milennia before 
Christ, cultures appeared there which used 
the wheel, copper tools, and woven cloth. In 
the sixth century B.C., the Persian tribes 
were welded into a single nation by Cyrus 
the Great and became the foremost people of 
the world. 
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In historic perspective, Iran's recent period 
of growth is only an instant in time. 

Iran began to become a modern national 
political entity only about half a century 
ago. The first railroad linked the Caspian 
Sea with the Persian Gulf in 1933, 

The United States and Iran have had close 
and friendly relationships for many years. 
In 1911, we responded to an invitation to send 
a financial adviser to Iran. In 1922, at the 
request of Iran, another American financial 
mission went out. Iran employed American 
engineers to build roads in the 1920's and to 
prepare feasibility studies for the trans- 
Tranian railroad, 

The United States has long supported the 
independence and territorial integrity of 
Iran. That was one of our vivid concerns in 
discussions with our allies in the Second 
World War about the peace settlement. 

The economic assistance program which 
ends tomorrow night began in 1952 as a 
technical assistance program under Point IV. 
The next year, when oil production came to 
a halt, it was expanded to include direct 
budgetary support. It has totalled $605 mil- 
lion in direct loans and grants for economic 
development. But only $37 million of that 
has been provided in the last five years. 

In the same period—15 years—tIran in- 
vested more than $3 billion in public pro- 
grams—half of that in the last five years. 

Last year oil production yielded more than 
$600 million in revenues to the government 
of Iran, and this year the figure will be still 
higher. Oil revenues are paying for 80 percent 
of Iran’s development budget. 

In ten years, Iran’s industrial production 
has increased 88 percent and its exports by 
more than one-third. Its GNP increased 
11.8% in 1965 and 9.5% in 1966. 

In 1950, more than three-quarters of the 
available water in Iran was not being used 
productively; a handful of irrigation facil- 
ities covered a few thousand acres. Today, 
dams, irrigation systems, and well-drilling 
projects are multiplying. 

The use of fertilizer has more than quad- 
rupled since 1960, and the capacity of Iran to 
produce its own fertilizer is being expanded, 
partly in cooperation with American firms. 

Rice, sugar, tea, and cotton crops have all 
doubled in the last ten years. The production 
of wheat has risen substantially. Poultry and 
dairy farming have grown from almost 
scratch to significant levels. 

American aid has helped Iran to establish 
an agricultural extension service with more 
than 1,000 trained technicians. We have as- 
sisted Iran’s new hydrographic program and 
government service to conserve and utilize 
ground waters. Only 11 percent of Iran’s land 
is now cultivated. With adequate irrigation, 
an estimated 30 percent can be farmed. 

The list of concrete results from Iran’s de- 
velopment programs is too long to repeat 
here. But perhaps we can be forgiven for cit- 
ing just a few more programs in which 
American assistance played a significant role. 
The American people deserve to know this 
record: 

Building of the new port at Bandar Abbas 
on the Persian Gulf, which will open Iran's 
entire southern region. 

Loans totalling 877% million to help com- 
plete a nationwide network of improved 
highways; 

Loans of about $9 million to help with 
a master electrification program. 

Aid in building or improving schools in 
which 100,000 Iranians are enrolled this 
year. 

A drastic reduction in the incidence of 
malaria. 

Immunizetion of 95 percent of the popula- 
tion against smallpox. 

The insuring, as of last year, of $55 million 
of industrial development in Iran by Amer- 
ican business—in ventures in petrochemi- 
cals, mining, rubber products, dairy pro- 
ducts, and pharmaceuticals. 
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But, I would emphasize, the American 
role has been to help. The main job has 
been done by Iran. 

And, certainly, strong and wise leader- 
ship deserves a large share of the credit for 
the remarkable progress of Iran. 

The Shah’s land reform has given 14 mil- 
lion Iranians a direct stake in agricultural 
progress His far-reaching social and educa- 
tional reforms, including equal rights for 
women, are producing results. His white 
revolution” has made dramatic progress. I 
have never met a Chief of State or head of 
government who could speak with more 
precision, detail, and real expertness about 
the economy of his country than does the 
Shah of Iran, And I know also from expe- 
rience that His Maesty is extensively in- 
formed about world affairs. We in the United 
States Government value his judgments. We 
are proud to have Iran as a friend and part- 
ner. 

There is every reason to believe that Iran's 
forward march will continue. Loans from the 
Export-Import Bank will not be affected by 
tomorrow’s termination. American private 
enterprise carries on. Many American com- 
panies and firms—some of them represented 
here today—are demonstrating their confi- 
dence in Tran's future. Assisted by AID's 
investment guaranty and investment survey 
programs, they will provide a continuing 
partnership that will help to maintain Iran's 
momentum toward an ever higher level of 
prosperity. 

There is a Near Eastern proverb which 
pleads: “May God make our end better than 
our beginning.” 

That has been Iran’s goal and Iran’s ac- 
complishment, 

Only a few weeks ago the Shah was 
crowned—he had postponed the event until 
his aspirations and policies and programs for 
his people had produced substantial results, 
The verdict throughout the Free World was 
that he had thoroughly earned his crown. 

Indeed, the story of modern Iran is one 
of the great success stories of our time. And 
the realization that in some small measure we 
have been able to help Iran to accomplish 
this success should give all of us in the 
United States satisfaction and joy. 

REMARKS BY His EXCELLENCY HUSHANG 

ANSARY, AMBASSADOR OF IRAN 


This is a memorable moment in the history 
of relations between Iran and the United 
States, and I would like to start by extending 
to the President, to you, Mr. Secretary, and 
to Mr. Gaud the expression of my most sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation for your kind 
words and generous tributes to my August 
Sovereign and to my country. 

You spoke with great warmth of the his- 
toric significance of the Coronation of His 
Imperial Majesty. It is no coincidence that 
this observance today should follow the Coro- 
nation by only a few weeks. For the Corona- 
tion of the Shahanshah, marking a unique 
page in Iran’s colorful history, has brought 
home the recognition that, under wise lead- 
ership, a nation can bring together the tech- 
nology and the social purpose of the modern 
world with the wisdom and richness of its 
own historic experience. In this context, the 
Official termination of the American AID pro- 
gram in Iran is yet another manifestation of 
what the Shahanshah had hoped to achieve 
for his nation before consenting to hold his 
Coronation. 

Iran was the first country to receive aid 
under the United States technical assistance 
program. She is not the first to terminate an 
AID mission. But in many ways the termina- 
tion of AID in Iran has its own distinction as 
an outstanding example of close and cordial 
relationship between friends, and as a mile- 
stone in Iran’s progress, Ours is a story with 
a happy ending, 

To this I may add that U.S. aid came to 
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Iran at a critical time in her history. It was 
a time of internal chaos and turmoil, a time 
of external threat and danger. Iran is indeed 
grateful for your assistance in that hour. 

When we turn to the Iran of today, we see 
demonstrated for the world the enormous 
potential that can come to fruition when 
modern technology, joined with social and 
political reform, ignites the energies and as- 
pirations of a determined people guided by 
wise and resolute leadership. 

This recalls Iran’s bloodless revolution, 
organized and led by the Shahanshah him- 
self, and carried out within the framework 
of a free democratic society. Its goals were 
the correction of problems that are chronic 
and typical in the developing countries. Its 
technique did not follow doctrinaire blue- 
prints of East or West, but grew out of tradi- 
tions and existing local institutions. Its re- 
sults speak for themselves. 

Over 2.4 million farm families, 1144 mil- 
lion people in all, now own the land they till. 
Workers share in the fruits of their pro- 
ductivity. Women exercise the rights denied 
them for centuries. The youth of Iran join 
hands in a coordinated battle against rural 
poverty, ignorance, backwardness and dis- 
ease. 

The economy has been growing at one of 
the highest rates in the world. GNP rose by 
11.8% in 1965 and 9.5% in 1966. It is ex- 
pected to grow around 12% in 1967. Per 
capital income has tripled in the past decade. 

The size of Iran’s market for foreign goods 
has grown almost tenfold in the period be- 
tween 1953 and 1966. It is now a billion-dollar 
market, one of the handful of huge markets 
among the developing countries. 

Industry has grown at a fantastic rate. In- 
dustrial production has nearly doubled. Last 
year alone total investment in this sector 
rose by 16%, amounting to 22% of the GNP. 

Over the next five years, we expect to spend 
11.2 billion dollars on development. During 
that period, we hope to increase agriculture 
annually by four percent, industry by 15%, 
electricity and gas by 16%. Iranian market 
will double in size during the same period, 
offering another billion-dollar opportunity 
for trade growth. 

Per capita income is expected to increase 
by nearly one third, GNP by more than 50 
percent. 

Social targets during the same period call 
for educational services for 92% of urban 
and 55% of rural school-going children at 
elementary level, doubling the number of 
university students, tripling the number of 
students in vocational schools. 

The termination of aid, therefore, signals 
the arrival of a new era in the enriching as- 
sociation of Iran with your great country. It 
offers great opportunities to private investors 
from the United States to assume a larger 
share in the rapid development of my coun- 
try. Political stability, plus tax holidays, easy 
repatriation of capital and profits, as well as 
other incentives provide a healthy climate in 
virtually every positive field of activity. This, 
therefore, serves as an open invitation to 
private investors from the United States to 
join hands with their Iranian counterparts 
and to further identify themselves with one 
of the fastest moving economies in the 
world. 

In the Middle East, with its history of 
turbulence, Iran’s stable democratic govern- 
ment serves as a stabilizing influence. As an 
emerging, dynamic modern state, with great 
prosperity, she has the highest stake in the 
maintenance of peace in the region and 
draws upon a rich cultural and philosophical 
heritage in meeting her responsibilities. In 
the words of the Shahanshah: 

“We seek peace, coexistence and better 
understanding with other nations, whatever 
their ideologies may be; we will always sup- 
port any endeavors for the establishment 
and furtherance of social justice; we will 
assist efforts in bridging the gap between 
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the poor and rich nations of the world; and 
will support any plans for international co- 
operation, campaigns against illiteracy, pov- 
erty, disease and other social ills.. These 
firm beliefs have been our guide in interna- 
tional situations and have enabled us to 
defend the principles of right without 
hesitation.” 

Among those means which men of goodwill 
find most effective in striving for peace is 
knowledge of other nations. For with knowl- 
edge comes understanding, and where there 
is understanding among men, there is far less 
likely to be t and conflict. 

With this in mind, Iam most happy today 
to close my remarks with the announcement 
that His Imperial Majesty has just estab- 
lished the Pahlavi Scholarships for American 
students. This, you might recall, Mr. Secre- 
tary, is the result of the discussion last 
summer between the Shahanshah and your- 
self, on the occasion of His Imperial Majesty's 
visit to the United States. 

The scholarships will make it possible for 
81 American students to go to Iran, to study 
in our universities and live among our peo- 
ple, under provisions that are now being 
worked out. 

It is hoped that through the Pahlavi 
Scholarships, our two nations build another 
bridge of understanding and forge another 
bond of friendship and trust. Most impor- 
tant, we do this among a new, upcoming 
generation, who, within a few short years, 
will bear the responsibilities for peace and 
harmony among nations. 

I thank you. 


Vice President Humphrey Calls for Tax 
Hike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, while there 
are many who oppose higher taxes, I was 
interested to note last week where Vice 
President HUBERT HUMPHREY spoke out 
strongly for the proposed tax increase 
and received an “enthusiastic response.” 

That was the way one newspaper re- 
ported the reaction to the speech by the 
Vice President on December 6 to the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders con- 
vention in Chicago. 

This holds an important lesson. It is 
that there are many others in this coun- 
try like the homebuilders—farmers, small 
businessmen, retired workers, salaried 
labor—who know that a tax increase 
coupled with a reduction in spending is 
necessary to preserve their own—as well 
as the Nation’s—economic welfare. All 
are clearly worried about getting “clob- 
bered” as the Vice President put in his 
Chicago speech if we do not take such 
fiscal restraining action. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a human reluc- 
tance to higher taxes. Even those who 
know today that a tax hike is necessary 
and accept that fact will not go out of 
their way to ask their Congressmen to 
raise my taxes.” I suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
we are not hearing from everybody and 
many who really count. For if we do not 
take fiscal action, those homebuilders, 
farmers, small businessmen, retired 
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workers, and a host of others will really 
be heard from when they are being 
squeezed by inflation and soaring interest 
rates and look to Congress for failing to 
take proper action when it was needed. 

The Los Angeles Times article and 
HUMPHREY’s speech follow: 

From the Los Angeles Times] 


Back Tax HIKE, HUMPHREY ASKS HOME 
BUILDERS 
(By Dick Turpin) 

Cuicaco.—The nation’s home builders 
were exhorted Wednesday by Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey to help the Johnson Ad- 
ministration get a modest but imperative 
tax increase out of Congress before it ad- 
journs. 

The Vice President's typical, rapid fire 
delivery received an enthusiastic response 
from those attending the National Associa- 
tion of Homebuilders convention, Associa- 
tion members have supported President 
Johnson's request for a 10% surcharge on 
income taxes. 


TIGHT MONEY THREAT 


He said unless such an increase—‘one 
cent on every dollar”—comes about the bur- 
den will fall upon the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to tighten the money market and the 
“mortgage market will get clobbered.” 

“Then we'll get clobbered and none of us 
wants that,” he said. 

“Tax action is imperative,” he said. “We 
need a modest tax increase and we need it 
now. 

“Taxes are not popular but you have sup- 
ported that (surcharge) proposal ... and 
you have been right in doing so,” he said. 

Congressional inaction has caused uncer- 
tainty and upheaval in credit markets and 
cast international doubt on the health of 
the dollar, Humphrey said. 

“And every day that passes without such 
action increases the pressure on credit, the 
dangers of inflation and endangers particu- 
larly such industries as housing and real 
estate. 

“The No. 1 legislative objective of this Ad- 
ministration remains passage of this badly 
needed tax surcharge,” he said amid quick 
applause from the builders. 

He also urged the builders to help fight the 
Administration’s “war on slumism.” Planning 
is needed now for the future of the American 
city which today contains 70% of the people 
on 1% of the land, he said. 

“We will be joined by 100 million new- 
comers before the year 2000. Where are we 
going to put them? Where and how will they 
exist?” he asked. 

He also reminded the convention that the 
greatest untapped market in the nation are 
the poor, Putting them on their feet, just as 
putting a man on the moon, must be accom- 
plished, he said. 

Robert C. Weaver, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
said his staff is conducting discussions with 
savings and loan and mutual savings com- 
pany leaders about investing in mortgages 
in ghetto areas. 


SEEKS FINANCING 


HUD is seeking new sources of financing 
for mortgages in low and moderate income 
housing areas, Weaver said, and first priority 
in housing must go to those who live in the 
slums and ghettos. 

“We can’t keep treating the deep-seated 
illnesses of these areas as though they were 
only summer colds that will disappear with 
summer remedies. 

“If restraint of aggregate economic demand 
is not brought about through higher taxes, 
the burden for restraint will fall on the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

“Home building cannot escape the im- 
plications of a tight monetary policy; we 
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learned that fact in 1966 and it was a pain- 
ful lesson,” Weaver said. 


CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


A recent study by his department indicated 
the need for about 22.5 million units of new 
residential construction and the rehabilita- 
tion of another 3.5 million units in the next 
10 years. 

“When we stop to think about last year’s 
record low number (1,196,000) of housing 
starts and project it against the requirements 
of the next 10 years, we get some idea of what 
this all means to the home building indus- 
try,” the secretary said. 

A message from President Johnson to the 
24th annual convention said the builders’ 
“partnership with the government has pro- 
duced better housing for millions of American 
families” but that: 

“There has never been a greater need for 
your efforts than today. We have cities to re- 
build; new towns to create; new techniques 
to develop if we are to assure every Ameri- 
can a decent life.” 

EXCERPTS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY’S SPEECH TO THE NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF Home BUILDERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
DECEMBER 6, 1967 
I want to visit with you briefly today about 

our America, and what we can do to make 

it even better . . and stronger . . and freer 
than it is today. 

Right now we are passing from an era in 
which there has been regrettable injustice 
and intolerance—fed by longstanding pov- 
erty and unequal opportunity—into a time 
when these things are being met and chal- 
lenged. 

And, at this time of transition, we see all 
too clearly that the problems are difficult 
and the answers will not be easy. We may 
even tend to doubt ourselves. 

But, if we ask: “Is our leadership able? 
Is our society strong?”—and if we see how 
far we have come—I believe we have reason 
for hope and even for optimism. 

The thing is not to doubt ourselves, but to 
keep moving forward. 

You and I are asking questions together. 

What is the future of the American city? 
Today 70 per cent of our people live in the 
city—on one per cent of the land. 

We will be joined by 100 million new- 
comers before the year 2000. 

Where are we going to put them? Where 
and how will they exist? 

In what environment will our children 
and grandchildren live—an environment of 
poverty, crowding, poor housing and schools, 
frustration and agitation? 

Or an environment where every child look- 
ing to the stars through a tenement fire 
escape can reach outward to an open fu- 
ture ...an environment where every citizen 
can have his chance... and yes, where every 
American family can live secure in a decent 
home. 

It’s up to us to provide the answers to 
those questions. 
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Basic to any future progress is one thing: 
A strong, stable, growing economy. 

To sustain that kind of economy, we have 
urgent business before us. 

We need a tax increase, and we need it now. 

President Johnson requested last August a 
temporary, 10 per cent tax surcharge. He did 
this in the face of an unacceptable deficit 
... rising interest rates . . and clear infia- 
tlonary pressures. 

You supported that proposal then. You 
have supported it since. And you have been 
right in doing so. 

But there has still been no Congressional 
action. 

As you know, uncertainty about such 
action has caused upheaval in credit markets. 

Uncertainty about such action has cast 
international doubt on the health of the 
dollar. 

And every day that passes without such 
action increases the pressure on credit 
increases the dangers of inflation. and 
endangers particularly such industries as 
housing and real estate. 

Let me be clear: The No. 1 legislative ob- 
fective of this Administration remains pas- 
sage of this badly-needed taz surcharge. 

And we believe it should be the No. 1 item 
of priority on the agenda of the Congress. 

I ask you to give your help, as you have 
before, in support of this measure. Is our 
progress to be cheapened by inflation, and 
our expansion to be stifled by intolerable 
interest rates? Or are we going to take the 
responsible course and act in time to keep 
our growth healthy and steady? 

The building blocks of the new neighbor- 
hoods . .. the new cities are at hand. 

Never before have we had such a storehouse 
of tools to bring the full partnership of in- 
dustry and government, public and private 
financing, local, state and federal programs to 
focus on the remaking of old cities and build- 
ing the new. 

With these tools we not only rebulld the 
structures of the slums and the new towns of 
tomorrow, more importantly we rescue and 
revitalize the people of lost dreams. 

Our nation is awakening to those who lack 
income to do more than struggle for survival 

. people who live in a building no one 
could call a home . . people deprived of 
heaith, education and, most importantly, 
hope. 

What are these tools that are being put to 
work? 

Perhaps most important for the long pull is 
Model Cities. 

There is now a catalyst through which our 
resources can turn a neighborhood of decay 
and poverty into one of happiness and op- 
portunity. 

We look to leadership to be drawn from 
every corner of the community. 

We look to neighborhoods that are safe 
and secure. 

We look to neighborhoods where health 
and education standards will be as high as 
the national average. . where youngsters 
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can play and families be proud to grow to- 
gether. 

housing program to insure decent 
housing, at costs every family can afford, will 
be called on. 

Our aim: That residents in these model 
neighborhoods should be full partners in de- 
veloping businesses, schools and public fa- 
cilities. 

Today, this is not an idle dream. 

Model Cities planning is a reality ... you 
have helped us achieve it. You know the op- 
position to the President's effort for full 
funding. You know the doubters and the 
doers in Congress. 

You have been partners in many of these 
legislative fights. We are proud of these mu- 
tual accomplishments. The American people 
know what has been done. 

You fought for full fundings of rent sup- 
plements. 

You understood the importance of more 
public housing through the “turnkey” pro- 
gram. 


You supported efforts by Senator Spark- 
man and Senator Mondale in reporting to the 
Senate new FHA financing tools to reach low 
income families. 

The housing bill recently reported to the 
Senate, with your support, from the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, is one 
which the Administration is most anxious to 
see enacted. It will have high priority in 
the next session, 

Through this nation’s massive assault on 
poverty, unskilled manpower, discrimina- 
tion, unequal education, inadequate health 
care, impoverished diets, we are doing things 
never believed possible in any great nation. 

This Administration. . President John- 
son, your Vice President .. every Member 
of the Cabinet is committed to this war on 
slumism. 

This is not a hand-wringing Regime of 
Doubts and Fears. It is a responsive govern- 
ment of confidence and commitment. 

We know what a strong, growing economy 
can accomplish for the American people. 

We know our obligations to the people 
of this nation ... and to the Americans 
of the year 2000. 

We are committed in this nation to see 
that their homes, their neighborhoods, their 
cities, their new towns are built and renewed 
to provide the wholesome environment so 
important to the human spirit. 

If we falter with the resources and know- 
how presently in our hands, we will be 
harshly and rightly judged—just another 
one of history’s false starts. 

But we shall not falter. 

We pledge not just minimum housing. 

We seek not just minimum neighborhoods. 

Our goal is not just a minimum America. 

We have asked for your partnership in the 
past and received it. We ask again, and know 
that we will have it—in the work of today— 
the building of an America where every day 
can be better than the day before, because 
we decided it could be done and did it. 


